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&.BA, a town of Weat Africa, about 190 miles N. W. 

‘ Freetown in Sierra Leone, at the foot of the Kon- 
and on the Fala river, a tributary of the Little Scar- 
. was founded by the Sulitnas, who revolted from the 
itaii Foulas, and its warlike luhalntants soon attained 
kcy over the neighbouring villages and country* 
ences consist of a lofty stockade, and a moat about 
deep and as many in breadth. From a distance 
i appears like a grove of silk-cotton trees, and only ! 
^als are the brown roofs seen [leeiing through the j 
Major Laing about 1825 estimated the number oi 
ibout 4000. They are arranged in clusters round | 
or court-yards, and though only built of clay are 
even elegant Winwood Beade, who was detained 
>wn during his Niger journey in 18G9, has given a ' 
description of life in Falaba in his African /!:^Letch ! 
1. li., 1873. See also Laing, Travels m IF. Africa^ 

J8E, a town of France, the capital of an arron- 
t in the department of Calvados, is situated on 
b bank of the Ante, 21 miles S. by E* of Caen, 
formerly a place of some strength, and is still > 
ed by old walls. The principal object of in- j 
the castle, now partly in ruins, but formerly the | 
the dukes of Normandy, and the birthplace of | 
the Conqueror. Near the castle, in the Place de la ' 
8 an equestrian statue in bronze of William the 
►r, by Louis Bodel. Falaise has two large and 
suburbs, one of which, Guibray, rivals in size and 
se the town itself, and is celebrated fur its annual 
ch lasts from 10th to 25th August. The town | 
i town-hall, a hospital, a theatre, several ancient 
and a public library. The manufactures are 
)tton goods, hosiery, leather, and paper. The 
Q in 1872 was 7749. 

SHAS (ie,y Exiles), the degenerate Jews of Abys- 
ad in considerable numbers in the provinces w est 
e, namely, Semien, Wogara, Armatshyho, Walkaib, 
)embea, Tenkel, Dagusa, Alafa, Kunsula, Aschafer, 
der, and Quan^ It is doubtful whether they are 
lologically identified with tlie seed of Abraham, or 
like the Khazars of the 8th century, as, for the 
^ mere proselytes to JudaisxxL Am to the date 


when the race or the religion was intu>duced there is nc 
authentic information, — one uceount currjiug iL buck to 
the days <>f Solomon and ljir> hypothetical son Meiieluk by 
the queen oi Sheba, another to tlie time oi the Lab> Ionian 
captivity, and a third oul} to the 1st century of the Chris, 
tian era. That one oi olliei of the eaiiiei dates is probably 
correct iua> be galbereJ from the fact that the Falashas 
know nothing of eithci the Laby Ionian oi Jciusaleiu Tal- 
mud, make no use ot the ti fthduty and observe neithei the 
least of JHirim nor the dedication oi the teiiqde Thej pos- 
sess — not in llcbrev , ol which they aie allogethei ignorant, 
but in EthiojJic (or Geez) — the canonical and ttj»ocr\iihal 
books of the Old Testament, u volume of extract.^ Irom the 
l*entateuch, with comments given to Moses by God on 
Mount Sinai , the Tc-e sa-sa Sanbat, oi laws oi the Subbath; 
the Ardit, a book of secrets n v^euled to twelve saints, which 
is used as a chaiin ngiunst disease , lives of Abiaham, 
Moses, <kc. ; and a translation of Josephus called Sana 
Aihud. A copy of the Ont ui Mosaic law is kept in the 
holy ol holies in eveiy inesgeed or synugogue. Vaiiuus 
pagan obs(*rvances are mingled in then iitiial: every newdy- 
Imilt house is eonsidered uninhabitable till the blood of a 
sheep or fowl has been sj)ilt m it , a woman guilty of u 
breach of chastity has to undergo punficution by leai)ing 
into a flaming fire , the Sabbath has been deified and, us 
the goddess Sanbat, receives adulation and saciilice, and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten thousand angels to wait 
on Lei commands. There is umonastie system, introduced 
it IS said in the 4th century a.d. by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
who retired from tlie world and lived in the cave of 
Hohaiew'a, in the province of^Armatshoho. The* monks 
iiiiist prepare all their food w’lth their own hands, and no 
lay person, male or female, may cntei their houses. Celibacy 
18 not practised oy the priests, but they aie not ifllowefi to 
marry a second time, and no one is admitted into the order 
w’ho has eaten bread with a Cliristian, oi is the son 
grandson of a man thus contaminated. Belief ifi the evil 
eye or shadow is universal, and spirit-raisers, soothsayers, 
and rain-doctqrs are in repute. Education is in the hands 
of the monks and priests, and is confined to boys. « Fasts, 
obligatory on all above seven yeais of age, are held on every 
Monday and Thursday, on ev^ry new moon, and afr the pBSs- 
over (the 21bt or 22d of April). The annual festivals ure 
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F ALABA, a town of West Africa, about 190 miles K.W. 

of Freetown in Sierra Leone, at the foot of the Kon 
kodugor, and on the Fala river, a tributary of the Little Sear- 
cies. It was founded by the Sulmias, who revolted from the 
Mahometan Foulas, and its warlike inhabitants soon attained 
supremacy over the neighbouring villages and country. 
The defences consist of a lofty stockade, and a moat about 
20 feet deep and as many in breadth. From a distance 
the town appears like a grove of silk-cotton trees, and only 
at intervals are the brown roofs seen peciing through the 
foliage. Major Laing about 1825 estimated the number of 
huts at about 4000. They are arranged in clusters round 
squares or court-yards, and though only built of clay are 
neat and even elegant Win wood Keadc, who was detained 
in the town during his Niger journey in 1869, has given a 
graphic description of life in Falaba in his Africau Shekfi 
Book^ vol. ii., 1873. See also Laing, Travds in IF, A/riai, 
1825. 

FALAISE, a town of France, the capital of an arron- 
dissement in tlie department of Calvados, is situated on 
the right bank of the Ante, 21 miles S. by E. of Caen 
It was formerly a place of some strength, aud is still 
surrounded by old v/alls. The principal object of in- 
terest is the castle, now partly in ruins, but formerly the 
seat of the dukes of Normandy, and the birth jdaco of 
William the Conqueror. Near the castle, in the Place de la 
Trinity, is an equestrian statue in bronze of William the 
Conqueror, by Louis Bodel. Falaise has two large and 
populous suburbs, one of wliich, Guibray, rivals in size and 
importance the town itself, and is celebrated for its annual 
fair, which lasts from 10th to 25th August. The town 
contains a town-hall, a hospital, a theatre, several ancient 
churches, and a public library. The manufactures arc 
chiefly cotton goods, hosiery, leather, aud paper. The 
population in 1872 was 7749. 

rALASHAS Exiles), the degenerate Jews of Abys- 
sinia, found in considerable numbers in the provinces west 
of Takazze, namely, Semien, Wogara, Armatshyho, Walkait, 
Tcbelga, Dembea, Tenkel,DagU8a, Alafa, Kurisula, Aschafer, 
Agarv-Meder, and Quara It is doubtful whether they are 
to be ethnologically identified with the seed of Abraham, or 
regarded, like the Khazars of the 8th century, as, for the 
most part, mere proselytes to Judaism. As to the date 


when the race tu* the religion was introduced there is nc 
authentic infoiiuation, — one aeeount eanying it buck to 
tlie days ol Solomon and hi^ hypothetical son Menelck by 
the queen ol Slieba, anothei to the lime of tlie Babylonian 
captivity, and a third only to the 1st century of the Chris- 
tian enu That one or olhei oi the earlier dales is piobably 
correct ma> be gallieieJ iuun the iaet that the Falushas 
know noLhii-ig of eitliei tlu* Babylonian or Jenisalein Tal- 
mud, make uo use ol the and observe iieithei the 

feast of Purim noi the dedication of the temple. The} pos- 
sess- -not in IJebiew, ol which the} aie alLogethei ignorant, 
but in Etliiopic (oi Ceez) — the canonieal and aj»ocr}[>hal 
books of the Old Testament, a volume of extracts fioin the 
Pentateuch, w’th comments given to Moses by God on 
Mount Sinai , the Te-e-sa-su Sanlmt, oi laws of the Sal)l>ath; 
the Ardit, a book oJ secrets levealed to twelve saints, which 
IS used us a chaim against disease , lives of Abiaham, 
MiKses, <tc. ; and a traiiHlation of Josephus called Sunn 
Aihud. A copy ol the Orit or Mosau law is kept in the 
holy of holies in every uiesgeed or synagogue. Various 
pagan observances an* mingled in Iheir iitual: every newly- 
built house IS coiihKlered uninhabitable till the blood of a 
sheep or fowl has been spilt in it , a w'oman guilty of a 
bleach oi chastity has to undeigo ))Uiificatioii by leaping 
into a flaming fire , the 8abl'uth has been deified and, as 
the goddess Saiibat, leceives adoration and sacrifice, and is 
said to have ten thousand times ten thousand angels to wait 
on hei commands. There is a monastic system, iiitioduced 
It IS said in the 4th century a.d. by Aba Zebra, a pious man 
wlio retiied from the world and Jiv^mI in the cave of 
Hoharevva, in the province ol#Aimatshoho. The* monks 
must prepare all their food with their own hands, and no 
lay person, male i>i female, may enter their houses. Celibacy 
IS not piactised Ij} the priests, but the} are not rfilowe^ to 
marry a second time, and no one is admitted into the orefer 
who has eaten bread with a Christian, or is the son 
grandson of a man thus contaminated. Belief ih the evil 
eye or shadow is universal, and spirit-raisers, Pt)othsa}er8, 
and rain-d()cti)ivs are in repute. Education is in the hands 
of the monks and priests, and is confined to boys. • Fasts, 
obligatory on all above seven yeais of age, are held on every 
Monday and Thursday, on evsry new moon, and afrthe pess- 
over (the 21st or 22d of April) The annual festivals 
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the paBsover, the harvest feast, the Baala Maz&lat or feast 
of tabornacles (during which, however, no booths are built), 
the day of covenant or assembly, and Abraham^s day. It 
is believed that after death the soul remains in a jdaco of 
darkness till the third day, when tlie first taskar or sacrifice 
for the dead is offered ; prayers are read in the mesgeed for 
the repose of the departed, and for seven days a formal 
lament takes place every morning in his house. No cofllns 
are used, and a stone vault is built over the corpse so that 
it may not come into direct contact with tlie earth. The 
Falashus are an indiiKtrious jicople, living for the most part 
in vilhigcH of thou own, or, if they settle in a Christian or 
Mahomytiin town, occupying a separate quarter. They en- 
gage in agricidturo, manufacture {lottery, iron waie, and 
cloth, and uie siiocially sought after for their skill in mason- 
work. Their numbers are variously estimated at from 
80,000 to 1300,000. 

Sf‘(‘ Notl .md Oluldon, Types nf Afankuid^ 1808, Flad, Ztnolf Jahre 
in j-ittyssnux, liastd, J8<U>, and las o/* truiislatcd 

from til*' (hi man liy F (looilliart, London, 18(59 

FALC/^OM (lifitm, Faleo;^ French, Fanron , Teutonic, 
Falk or word now restricted to the high couragod 

and long- winged lhrdK-of-I*r(*y which taka their quarry as 
it moves , but formerly it had a very different meaning, 
being by the mitunihstH of the last and even of the present 
century exUaided to a groat number of birds comprised in 
the genus Fairo uf Liriineus and writers of his day,‘^ while, 
on the other hand, by falconers, it was, iind still is, techni- 
cally limiteil to \\\{.\ female of the birds employed by them 
in their vocation Falconiiy), whether iong-wingecC' 
and thi‘rolora noble,” or short- winged ” and ignoble.” 

According to luoih'.rn usage, the majority of the Falcons, 
in the sense fiisl given, may be separated miojiee very dis- 
tinct group.M —(1) the Falcons pure and simple {Falco 
projier) ; (2) the largo northern Falcons {Hierofalco^ Cuvier) ; 
(3) the “Desert Falcons” (Geana^a, Kaup), (4) the Merlins 
Kauji) , and (5) the Hobbies {IJ ppotrioi'chu, 
Boie) TIu' piecise Older in which those should be ranked 
need not concern us In^rc, but it must be mentioned that a 
sixth grou[), the Kestrels {Tinuuncidits, Vieillot) is often 
added to them. This, liowever, apjioars to have been justi- 
fiably reckoned a distinct genus, and its consideration may 
for the present be debarred 

The typical lalcun is by common consent allowed to be 
that almost cosinojiolitan species to which unfortunately the 
English epithet “[leregrine” {ie.^ strange or wandering) 
has been attaclicd. It is the Falco peretjriiim of Tuustall 
(1771) and of most recent ornithologists, though some*‘ 
prefer the sjiocitic name rowwM/ns apjdied by .1. F, Qmcliti 
a few years later (1788) to a bird which, if his diagnosis be 
''orrect, could not have been a true Falcon at all, since it 
had yellow irides — a colour never met with in the eyes of 
any bird now called by naturalists a “ Falcon.” This 
8 j) 0 ( les inliabits suitable localities throughout the greater 
part of the globe, tliough examples from North America 
haii u by some iccoived specific recognition as F, anatum — 


i to (.'lassicul writijrH the earliest use of tins wonl ih said 

to iV Kl*i vms lli»ii(»riitus {ciica 390 480 a D.) in hiH notes on ACti, 
lib \fc M’ls. 14.^ It seems possibly to lie the Latinized torni of the 
ToutoiiUe Fitk, tliougli faljr ih eommonly account^ 1 its root. 

^ VluKiiotiionehiture of noiirl> all the older wntcra on Ibw point is 
e/tremeiy eonluHod, and the attempt to unravel it would huidU repay 
the troundoi and would undoubtedly oerupy moiv sjiuce than could here 
1*4 ttlloweV. Wliat man} of them, even so lately as Pennant’s time, 
termed the V* Oentle Falooii ” is ceitainl} the biixl w’e now call the Go.s- 
Hawkti.f ,(i^ose-Ilawk), which name itself may have been tran8fen*ed 
to the of modem ornithologists, from one of the 

ioiig-wingod liiili*ds-of-Prey. ‘ 

^ Among the^ Mr Sliarjie, who, in his recent Catdlotjue of the Birds 
f» the British has besides rejected much of tlie evidence that 

t he i experience oV those who hare devoted years of study to the 
Falcons has suppli^. 
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the ‘^Duck-Hawk/’ and those from Australia have been 
described as distinct under the name of F. melanogenys. 
Here, as in so many other cases, it is almost impossible 
to decide as to which forms should, and which should 
not, be accounted merely local races. In size not sur- 
{lassing a Haven, this Falcon (fig. 1) is perhaps the most 
powerful Bird-of-Prey for its bulk that flies, and its 
courage is not less than its power. It is the species, 
in Europe, most commonly trained for the sport of hawk- 
ing (see Falconky). Volumes have been written upon 
it, and to attempt a comjilete account of it is, within the 
limits now available, impossible. The plumage of the adult 



Fia. 1 — Pereguue Fukuu. 


is generally blackish-blue above, and white, with a more or 
less deep cream-coloured tinge, beneath — the lower parts, 
except the chin and throat, being barred transversely 
with black, while a black patch extends from the bill 
to the ear-coverts, and descends on either side beneath 
the mandible. The young have the U{>per parts deep 
blackish-brown, and the lower white, more or less strongly 
tinged with ochraceous-brown, and striped longitudinally 
with blackish-brown. From Port Kennedy, the most 
northern part of the American continent, to Tasmania, and 
from the shores of the Sea of Ochotsk to Mendoza in the 
Argentine territory, there is scarcely a country in which 
this Falcon has not been found. Specimeus have been re- 
ceived from the Cape of Good Hope, and it is only a ques- 
tion of the technical differentiation of species, whether it 
does nob extend to Cape Horn. Fearless as it is, and adapt- 
ing itself to almost every circumstance, it will form its eyry 
equally on the sea-washed cliffs, the craggy mountains, or 
(though more rarely) the drier spots of a marsh in the 
northern hemisphere, as on trees (says Schlegel)in tlie forests 
of Java, or the waterless ravines of Australia. In the United 
Kingdom it was formerly very common, and hardly a high 
rock from the Shetlands to the Isle of Wight but bad a 

E air as its tenants. But the British gamekeeper has long 
eld the mistaken faith that it is his worst foe, and the 
number of pairs which are now allowed to rear their brood 
unmolested in these islands must be small indeed. Tet its 
utility to the game-preserver, by destroying every one of 
his most precious wards that shews any sign of infirmity, 
can hardly be 'questioned by reason, and no one has more 
earnestly urged its claims to protection than Mr Q. E. Fre^ 
man {Falionrp, <kc., p. 10).^ Nearly allied to this Falcon 


^ It is not to be inferred, however, as many writers have done, that 
Falcons habitually prey upon birds in which disease has made any 
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*are several species of which it is impossible here to treat 
at lengthy such as F. harhaints of Mauritania, F, minor of 
South Africa, the Asiatic F, hahylonictis, F, peregHnator 
of India — the Shaheen, and i)erhaps F, camni of South 
America, with some others. 

Kext to the typical Falcons comes a group known us the 
‘‘great northern” Falcons (Hierofalco), Of these the most re- 
markable is the Gyrfalcon (F, ggr/aico), whose homo is in the 
Scandinavian mountains, though the young are yearly visi- 
tants to the plains of Holland and Germany. In plumage 
it very much resembles F, pereijrinm^ but its flanks have 
generally a bluer tinge, and its superiority in size is at once 
manifest Nearly allied to it is the Icelander {F. islandiis)^ 
which externally differs in its paler colouring, and in almost 
entirely wanting the black mandibular iiatch. Its proi)or- 
tions, however, difl!or a good deal, its body being elongated. 
Its country is shown by its name, but it also irdiabits Houth 
Greenland, and not unfreciuently makes its way to the 
British Islands. Very close to this comes the Greenland 
Falcon {F, eandicann)^ a natwe of Nc»rth Greenland, and 
perhaps of other countries within the Arctic circle. Like 
the last, the Greenland Falcon from time to time occurs m 
the United Kingdom, but it is always to be distinguished 
by wearing a plumage in which at every age the j>revailing 
colour is pure white. In North-Eastern America tliese 
birds are replaced by a kindred form (/’ Inhradorm) first 
detected by Audubon, an<l lately recognized by ^Ir Dresser 
(Gn?. MlncelLf i. p. 135). It is at once distinguished by 
its very dark colouring, the lower parts being occasionally 
almost as deeply tinted at all ages as the upper. 

All the birds hitherto named possess one character in 
common. The darker markings of their plumage are longi- 
tudinal before the first real moult takes i»lace, and for ever 
afterwards are transverse. In other woids, when young the 
markings are in form of stripes, when old in form of bars. 
The variation of tint is very great, especiall}'^ in F, pere- 
grmus; but the experience of falcrmers, wliose business it is 
to keep their birds in the very highest condition, shews that 
a Falcon of either of these groups if light-coloured in 
youth is light coloured when adult, and if dark when young 
is also dark when old — age, a/tfT the first moults niukiug 
no difference in the complexion of the bird. The next 
group is that of the so-called ** Desert-Falcons ” {Gennait), 
wherein the difference just indicated does not obtain, lor 
long as the bird may live and often as it may moult, the 
original stylo of markings never gives way to any other. 
Foremost among these are to bo considered the Laiiner and 
the Sakor (commonly termed F, lanarius and F, s<icer)^ 
both well known in the jialmy days of Falconry, but only 
within the last forty years or so re-admitted to lull recogni- 
tion. Both of these birds belong i)ro]»erly to South-eastern 
Europe, North Africa, and South-western Asia. They are, 
for their bulk, less powerful than the members of the pre- 
ceding group, and . though they may bo trained to high 
flights are naturally captors of bumbler game. The precise 
number of species belonging here is very doubtful, but 
among the many candidates for recognition are especially 
to be named the Lugger {F. juggar) of India, and the 
Prairie Falcon {F. mexicanm) of the western plains of 
North America. 

^ The systematist finds it hard to decide in what group 
he should place two somewhat large Australian species 
(jp. hype^ewms and F, subrdger), both of which are rare 
in collections — the latter es|>eciaily; and, ^nlil more is 

lerious progress. Such birds meet their fate from the less noble 
AeeipUreM, or predatory animals of many kinds. But wlieii a bird is 
first affected by any disorder, its power of taking care ot itself is at 
once Impaired, and hence in the miooi'ity of cases it may become an 
easy victim under cirpumstances whii h would enable a perfectly sound 
bird to escape from the attack even of a Falcon. 
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known about them, their position must remain doubb 
ful. 

Wo have then a small but very beautiful group — the 
Merlins' {jEsalon of some WTiters, Luhafalco of others). The 
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European Merlin (/’. wmlon) is perhaps the boldest of the 
AcoipitreHt not hesitating to attack buds of twice its own 
size, and even on occasion threatening human beings. Yet 
it readily becomes tame, if nut aflcctiunate, when reclaimed, 
and its ordinary prey consists of the smaller Passeres. Its 
“ pinion of glossy blue ” has become almost proverbial, and 
a deep ruddy blush suffuseH its low er i)afts ; but these are 
characteristic only of the male — the female maintaining 
very nearly the sober bruw'ii i>liimage she wore when as a 
nestling she left her lowly cradle in the heather. Very 
close to this bird comes the Pigcoii-llawk {P\ volumbai ms) 
of North America — so close, indeed, that none hut an ex- 
Ijort mmithologist can delect tlie dilfereuce. The Turiimti of 
Anglo-Indians {F. chivquera)^ and its repiesentative from 
Southern Africa (F, rvficofhs), alst) belong to this group, 
but they are considerably larger than either of the lormer. 

Lastly, we have the Hobbies (IJypotnorchis) comprising 
a greater number of forms — though how many seems to be 
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doubtful. They are in life at once recognizable by their 
bold upstanding position, and at any time by t|ieir long 
wings. The type of this group is the English Hobby {F. 
subbuteo)^ a bird of great ppwer of flight, chiefly ufi^pd in < 


> French, EirdrUUm; Icelandic, SmirilU 
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the capture of insects, which form its ordinary food. It is 
a summer visitaiit to most i)artB of Euroj)e, including the-se 
islands, and is most wantonly and needlessly destroyed by 
gamekeepers. A second European spec ies of the group is 
the beautiful/’. e/^o7ir>r«?, which hardly comes further north 
than the countries bordering the Mediterranean, and, though 
in some jihices abundant, is an extremely local bird. The 
largest species of this section seems to be the Neotropical 
femoralid, for /’ dirolrurus though often ranked here is now 
&U[>p 08 ed to belong to the group of typical Falcons, (a. n.) 

FALCJONE, Anikllo (1 GOO- 1 GGh), a buttle painter, was 
the son of a tradesuian, and was born in Na[)les lie 
showed hiH artistic tendency at an early age, received some 
instruction from a relative, and then studied under Itibera 
(Lo 8])agiu)lotto), of whom he runks as the most eminent 
pupil llesifies battle-pictures, large and small, taken Ironi 
biblical UK well as secular history, he jaunted various reli- 
gious subjects, which, however, count for little in his 
gonoral reputation. He became, as a battle -jiai liter, almost 
as (‘clebrated as Borgogiione (Courtois), and was named 
L'Oracolo delle Battaglic Ills works have animation, 
variety, truth to nature, and careful colour Falcone was 
bold, generous, used ti» arms, and an excellent fencer. In 
the insurrection of Masaniello (1G47) he resolveil to be 
.bloodily avenged for the death, at the Juinds of tv^o 
S]>aniards, of u nephew, and of a jmpil in the s( lutol of art 
which he had established in Najiles. He and! many of Ins 
scholars, including Salvator Bosa and Carlo C’oj>]H)la, formed 
au armed band named the ('Omjiagnia della Morte They 
scoured the streets by day, exulting in slaughter, at night 
they wen‘ jiainters again, and Imiulled tlie bnish w^ith im- 
])etiious zeal Feace being restored, they had to (h‘camj) 
Falcone and Uosa iiiaih* off to Jtome , liere Ihirgognone 
noticed the works ot Falcone, and beeame liis friend, and a 
French gentleman induced him to go to l^Vancc, W'hero 
Louis X1\^. became one of his ]Kitrons Ultimately OolberL 
obtained jiermission for the j»aiiitei to return to Naj»les, and 
there he ilieJ in IfiGri. 1'wo of his buttle jHeees are to lie 
seen in the Louvre and in the Najdes museum , he jjaiiited 
a portrait of Masaniello, and eiigraveil a fev\ plates 
Among his ]>rincij>al scholars, besides Jtosa and ('oppida 
(whose works are sometimes ascribed to Falcom* himself), 
wore Domenico (jargiiiolo named Mieco Sjudaro, Faolo 
Forpora, and Andrea di Lione, 

FALCdNEK, lliujii (1H08-18G5), a distinguished 
paheontologist and botanist, desctMide<l fn»m an old Scotch 
family, was born at Forres, litttli Febriiaiy IvSOS In iSliG 
he graduated as M A at Aberdeen, where he began to 
luanifest a ilecided taste tor the stud> of natural liistory 
end botany He ufterw^ards studied mediciMt‘ in the iini 
veraity of Edinburgh, taking the degree ol M D in 18:21). 
Proceeding b» India in 18110 as assistiint-surgeon on the 
Bengal establishment ol the Ea.st India C'omi)any, he made 
ou his arrival au exaimmitioii of the fossil bones from Ava 
ill the ]>03ses8ioii of the Asiatic Suciet} of Bengal, and a 
deHori[>tioii of the collection wdiich he juiblishod nnmediatelj’^ 
gave hii%arecognized*]iositi^ii among the scientists ul India 
In 1831 he w^as appointed to the army station at Meerut, in 
the north-western jnovinces, and in he succeeded his 

friend Dr Boyle as 8uj>eriutendent of the b(?laiiic garden ol 
Salfarunpoor. He was thus placed in a district j»articiilarl\ 
rich in palmoiitological lemains, the existence of w fueh w eie 
lio#ever, tkeii uuknow'ii ^ and he immediately set to w ork 
to investigate both its natural history and geology. In ■ 
1834 he published a description of the geological character 
of the iiejghbonriiig Sow'alik hills, in the Tertiary strata ol 
which he discovered bones of crocodiles, tortoise.s, and other 
fossL^ remains , and subsequeiit^% along w ith other conjoint 
labourers, he brought to light a sub-tropical fossil fauna of 
.unexampled extent and richness. For these valuable dis- 


coveries he and Captain Cautley received in 1837 the 
Wollaston medal in duplicate from the Geological Society 
of London. In 1834 Falconer was appointed to inquire 
into the fitness of India for the growth of the tearplant, and 
it was on his recommendation that it was introduced into 
that country. Ho also made large natural history collec- 
tions, not only of the productions of the country round 
Sahaninpoor, but also of the valley of Kashmir and the 
countries to the north of it, exploring at the same time the 
glacier ou the southern Hank of the Muztagh range, and 
the great glaciers of Anndoh and of the Braldoh valley. 
He wan conqielled by illness to leave India in 1842, and 
during his stay in England, besides reading various papers 
on hiH discoveries before several learned societies, he occu- 
pied himself with the classification and arrangement of the 
Indian fossils iirc.seiited to the British Museum and East 
India House, chiefly by himself and Captain Cautley. In 
1848 he was ajipointed superintendent of the Calcutta 
botanical garden, and jirofessor of botany in the medical 
collegia ; and on entering oi^ his duties ho was at once em- 
jiloyed by the Indian Government and the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society as their adviser on all matters con- 
nected with the vegetable jirodiicts of India. Being com- 
jielled by the state ol his liealth to leave India in 1855, he 
spent the remainder ot his life chiefly in examining fossil 
species m England and the Continent corresjionding to 
tho.se which he had discovered in India. In the course of 
Ills researches he beeame interested in the question of the 
aiitniuity of tlie human race, and actually commeuced a 
w'ork on IVimeval Man,” which, how^ever, he was not 
.sjiaied to flnisli He died 31 st January 18G5. lie was a 
member of many learned societies, both British and foreign. 
Shortly after his death a committee was formed for the 
])romotioii ol a ‘‘Falconer Memorial.” This took the shajie 
ot a inaible bust, which w'as placed in the rooms of the 
Boyal Hociety of London, and of a Falconer scholarship 
ot the annual value of jL' 100, open for competition to 
giaduates in science or medicine of the university of Edin- 
burgh. 

])i FalcniH'i’M liotsnncal iiotrs, amUi 450 rolourcd diaw'iiigs of 
Kusliiinr ainl Indian ]>LintK, l)a\(‘ l)(*(*n dojioMti'd in vhf library at 
Krw, and liis I*(ihtontoloffi(al AInnon s aitd conquising all 

liis]»n]His lend Infold Imrinul Bocndics, huvi* been edited, with a 
luogiujihiLul .skuttli, by (diailes Miuchison, M.i)., London, 1868. 

FALCONER, William, our greatest naval poet, — Charles 
Dibclin taking rank as second, — w^as born in Edinburgh, 
Eebruary 11, 1732 His father was a wig-maker, and 
carried on business m one of the small shops with wooden 
lionts at the Netherbow Fort, an antique castellated struc- 
ture w’hich lemained till 1704, dividing High Street from 
the ('’unougate. The old man, who is described as a sort of 
humorist, w’us unfortunate. Of bis three children two 
w^ere deaf and dumb ; he beeame bankrupt, then tried busi- 
ness as a grocer, and finally died in extreme poverty. 
William, the sou, having received a scanty education, was 
put to sea. He served on board a Leith merchant vessel, 
and in his eighteenth year was fortunate enough to obtain 
the ajqiointmont of second mate of the “ Britannia,** a 
vessel emjdoyed in the Levant trade^ and sailed from 
Alexandria for Venice. The “Britannia” was overtaken 
by’- a dreadful storm off Cape Culonna and was wrecked, 
t)uly three ol the crew being saved. Falconer was happily 
one of the thiee, and the incidents of the voyage and its 
disastrous termination formed the subject of his poem of 
The ShipwrecX'. “In all Attica,” says Byron, “if we ex 
cept A thons*^ itself and Marathon, there is no scene more in- 
teresting than Cajie Colonna. To the antiquary and artist, 
sixteen columns are an inexhaustible source of observation 
and design ; to the philosopher the supposed scene of 
Fluto's conversations will not be unwelcome ; ^aud the 
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travollcr will be struck with the beauty of the prospect over 
r* isles that crown the /Egean deep/ But for an English- 
man Colon na has yet an additional interest, as the actual 
o spot of Falconer's Shipivrecl\ Pallas and Plato are 
forgotten in the recollection of Falconer and Campbell — 

*** Here in cho dead of night, by Loniia’s steep, 

^ The seaiuan*s cry waa heard along the deep.’ *’ 

After the wreck of the “ Britannia ” and his return to 
England, Falconer, in his nineteenth year, appeared os a 
poet. He printcfjl at Edinburgh an elegy on Frederick, 
prince of Wales, — a puerile inflated performance, — niul 
afterwards contributed short pieces to the Genii nnan's 
Magazine. Some of these descriptive and lyrical efiuwona 
possess merit. The fine naval song of The ^iorn} (‘X^’easc, 
rude Boreas”), reputed to be by George Alexander 8tcvcii.s, 
the dramatic writer and lecturer, has been ascrib(‘d to 
Falconer, but apparently on no authority. It is foreign to 
his usual style. Plnd he been the author ho would assuredly 
have claimed it. Falconer continued in the merchant service 
until the spring of 17G2, when ho gained the patronage of 
Edward, duke of York, by dedicating to him his poem of 
The ShlptorecJc^ which appealed in May of that year, 
“ printed for the author.^’ Tlio duke advised him to enter 
the royal navy, and before the end of summer the poet-sailor 
was rated as a midshipman on board tlie “ Tloyal Geoigo ” 
But as this ship was ])aid off at the peace of 17G3, and as 
Falconer’s period of service had boon too short to enabh* 
him to obtain the commission of lieutenant, he \mis advised 
to exchange the military for the civil department of the 
navy, and in the course of the same year, he received an 
appointment as purser of the “ Glory ” fng.itc, a situation 
which he held until that vessel was laid ii[) on ordinal y at 
Chatham. In 17G1 he published a new edition of The 
Shiimreeh^ corrected and enlarged, and printed, not for the 
author, as in the former instance, but for Andrew Millar, 
the publisher of Ilume and Kobertson, and nliom Johii.soii 
called the Miecenas of the age. About nine hundred linos 
were added to this new edition of the poem, including what 
may be termed its character-painting and elaboratctl 
description and eiiisodes. In the same year, 1701, Falconer 
publi.shed a political satire, a virulent rhyming tirade 
agaiust Wilkes and Churchill, entitled The JhmagipgiK , 
and in 17G9 appeared h s Um versa! Marine DirUoyuu an 
elaborate and valuable work. While engaged on tins 
dictionary, Mr Murray, r. bookseller in Fleet Street, fatlier 
of Byron’s munificent publisher and correspondent, wished 
him to join him as a partner in business. The poet declined 
the offer, probably because his dictionary was then near 
completion, and he might reasonably anticipate from its 
publication some favourable naval appointment. He did 
receive this reward ; he was appointed purser of the 
“ Aurora ” frigate, which had been commissioned to cany 
out to India certain supervisors or superintendents of the 
East India Comjiany. Besides his nomination as purser, 
Falconer was promised the post of private secretary to the 
commissioners. Before sailing he published a third edition 
of his Shiinvrech, which had again undergone “correction,” 
but not improvement. Mr Stanier Clarke conceived that the 
poet, in his agitation and joy on being appointed to the 
“Aurora,” had neglected this edition, and left the last 
alterations to his friend Mallet; but Mallet had then been 
more than four years in his grave, and Falconer, in the 
“uxdvertisement ” which ho prefixed to the volume, and 
which is dated from Somerset House, October 1, 17G9, 
said he had been encouraged by the favourable reception 
the poem had met with to give it “ a strict lind thorough 
revision.” The day after this announcement the poet 
sailed in the “Aurora” from Spithead. The vessel arrived 
safely at the Cape of Good Hope, and having passed a fort- 
night there, left on the 27th of December. She was uover 
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more heard of, having, as is supposed, foundered at sea. 
The captain was a stranger to the navigation, and had 
obstinately persisted in proceeding by the Mozambique 
Channel instead of stretching as usual into the Indian 
Ocean south of Madagascar. Every oommandtr of a vessel, 
as Fielding Lius remarked, claims absolute dominion in his 
little wooden world, and in too many instances shows the 
dangerous coiisciiuences of absolute power. 

Thus miserably pctislied William Falconer in the thirty- 
seventh year of bn ago. His fame rests ou liis poem of Tht 
JS/upwrerh, anil re.sts securely. In that wiirk he did not 
aspue to ])iodiicc a gieat effect by a few bold touches, or 
tlie rapid and masterly grouping of appalling or horrible 
circumstance.s. JJe labours in detail, bringing before us 
the events a.sthey aiise, and conducting us with an interest 
constantly increasing towards the catastrophe. Such a 
tremendous pictuie of 8lni)Wrock as that which B^tou has, 
in wild sportiveness, thrown out in Don Juan, immeasur- 
ably transcends the powers of Falconer, and, indeed, stands 
alone in its teiiible sublimity , but, on the nthei hand, the 
lunal poet, hy the truth and reality of his il'scriptions, 
ultimately iinpi esses the mind of the reader, if not with 
such vivid foice, ]»eiliapK with oven more enduring effect. 
Some of the classic invocations to the shores of CJreeco, and 
some descriptive ])a.s.snges, are a little taw'dry, but the 
grand incidents of the iioem are iie\er forgotten. The 
persoinllcatioii of the ship in its last stiiiggles is sublime 
as well as affecting, and tlie readeis anxiety and sym- 
pathy widi the piincijail characters and tlio hapless crow 
never slumber. Noi uio the technical expiessions and 
diiections a drawback to the general reader. They are 
explained in footnotes, and give a truth and leality to the 
nairative , and they do not occur in the mure impassioned 
scones ^ (r. o\.) 

FALCONET, ETiF.xNK^rALriiici: (171G-1791), a Fiench 
sculptor, w^as born at Faris in 171G. Ills }>arents were 
jioor, and ho v/as at first apj u’ciiticed to a carpenter, but 
some of his clay-figures, with the making of which he occii- 
])icd his Icisuic hours, having attracted the notice of 
Lenioine, that scnljiior made him liis juipil. While ddi- 
gcntly prosecuting Ins piolession he found time to study 
Gieek and Latin, .aid also wrote several hrtn'hnres on art, 
in which many names both ancient and modem of groat 
rei>utation are treated in a lenmrkubly disparaging way. 
Ills aitistie jiroduttions are characterized by the same 
defects us his writings, for tliough manifesting considerable 
clevcrne.HS anil some power of imagination, they display in 
many cases a false ami fantastic taste, the result most pro- 
bably of an exce.ssive striving after originality. One of 
his most successful statues was one of Milo of Ciotona, 
which secured liis admission to the membership of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. Many of Lis w^orks, being placed 
111 churches, were destroyed at the time of the French 
llcvolutioii. At the invitation of the empress Catherine 
he went to St Petersburg, where he executed a colossal statue 
of Peter the Groat in bronze. On his return to Paris in 
17H8 ho became director of the French Academy of Paint- 
ing. lie died 4th January 1791. »i 

Among lus wTitmgs are Jit Jlc,r ions mr la snUptnre (Par. 1768), 
and Obsercaiioihs sHt la statin dc Man Aurelc (Par. 1771). Tho 
w'cie roll(jt«‘d inidtT the title of (Knrrcs Idttrairts {0 vol«., 
LaUHunne, 1781-82; 8 vol.s , Pans, 1787). * * ^ • 

FALCONIIY, the art of employing falcons and hawks 
in the chase, — a sport the practice of which ,is usullly 
termed hawking. Falconry w’^as for many ages of the Old 
World’s history one of tho principal sports. Probably it 
may be considered as having been always as purely a 
sport as it is at the present day ; for even in tlio rudest 
times man must have been possessed of means,and tgjpli- 
unces for the capture of *wild birds and beasts more 
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effectual than the agency of hawks^ notwithatanding the 
high atatc of efficiency to which, oa we may Btill aee, well- 
trained hawks may be brought. The antiquity of falconry is 
very great. It seeias irnpossiblo to fix the exact period of 
itH first appearance. There apj^oars to be little doubt that 
it was jmictised in Asia at a very remote period, for which 
we have the concurrent testiniony of various Chinese and 
Ja})anose works, some of the latter being mo.st quaintly 
and yet spiritedly illustratofl. It appears to have been 
kiinwm in (Jhina some 2000 years it.c., and the records of a 
King Wem Wang, who reigned over a province of that 
♦ oniitry 080 a jirovo that the art was at thattiino in very 
liigli favour. In Japan it appears to have been knowm at 
least 000 years li.r., and prubahly at an equally early date 
in India, Arabia, Tersni, and Syria. Sir A 11. Layard, as 
we learn fiem his woik on iVtiirve/i am/ lialiylan^ considers 
tliat in a liasK^lief found by liiiii in the nuns of Khorsabad 
there aj»pe<iretl to be a falconer bearing a haw'k on his 
wrist,” from wliieli it would appear to have been known 
then* some J7f)0 years ii.c. In all the above-mentioned 
iouriines of Asia it is practise<l at tlie ])reHent day. 

Little is known of the caily history of falconry in 
Afiica, but from very ancient J'lgyptian carvings and draw- 
ings it Hceins to li.ivc' beiui known there many ages ago 
It wiiH ])r(»bably also in vogue m the countries of Alorocco, 
Oran, Algiers, Tunis, and Lgypt, at the same tune as in 
Kuropi' The older wn'ilcrs on falconry, English and Con- 
tinental, often mention lJ<irbary and TuniMan falcons. It 
is still ]»ractised in Aliica; tlii' pi esent winter has visited 
two hawking (‘stalilislimciits in h'gypt, 

rerliajis the oldcist leconls of falconry iu Europe are 
supplied by the writings of limy, Aiistotle, and Martial. 
Although their notices of the sjiort are slight and some- 
what vagm*, yet they uie rpntc suflieient tf) show clearly 
thill it was piMctiHcd 111 their da N s- - between the years 38 1 
a and 10 \.n. It was ]»robal>ly mirudiiced into England 
fiom the Clmtinent about 8()0 a i> , and from tliat time 
down to the middle of the ITtli century falconry was 
folh*W't*d with an aidour that jiorhnps ii(» spoil in onr 
c< unit ry lias (‘ver c.illed foith, not e\cn our grand national 
of fox-linnting Stinigiuit Jaws and enactments, 
notably ill the reigns of William the Conqneroi, Edward 
111 , llenry A"' III., ainl Elizabeth, wore passed from time 
to tiiiio in its interest Ealcons and liaw'ks were allotted 
to degrees and orders of men according to rank and 
station, - for instance, to royalty the jcrfalcons, to an earl 
the )K'rcgniu*, 1o a yeoman tin? goshaivk, to a priest the 
sparrowdiawlv, and to a knave or servant the useless 
kestrel The writings of Slmkespearo furiiisli ample testi- 
mony l4> the high and universal estimation in which it was 
held 111 his days. About the iiuddle of tlie 17th century 
falconry began to dediiie in Ihigland, to revive somewhat 
at the Kestoration. It never, liowcver, completely recovered 
its former favour, a variety of causes operating against it, 
Mich as enclosure of waxste lands, agricultural improvements, 
and the nitioducLiou of fno-arms into the sporting field, 
till it fell, us a national sport, almost into oblivion, A"ot it 
has never been oven» temporarily extinct, and it is still 
very successfully practised affthe ]cesent day, 

111 Europe the game or ‘‘quarry” at winch bawk.s are 
flowii^consi^ts of grouse (confined to the British Isles), black- 
gante, pheasants, partridges, quails, landrails, ducks, teal, 
woodcocks, siii[)es, herons, rooks, crows, gulls, •magpies, 
jay.^ blacl^birds, thrushes, larks, hares, and rabbits. In 
h>riner days geese, cranes, kites, ravens, and bustards were 
also flown at. Old German works make much mention of the 
use of the Iceland falcon fur taking the greift bustard, a 
flight seafeoly alluded to by English writers. In Asia the 
list of quarry is longer, and, in addition to all the foro- 
giuujJ, or their Asiatic represfentatives, various kinds of 
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bustardB, sand grouse, storks^ ibises, s poonbills, pea-fowl, 
jungle-fowl, kites, vultures, and gazelle^ are captured by • 
trained hawks. la Mongolia and Chi nese Tartary, and 
among the nomad tribes of Central AfeJo, the sport still 
flourishes ; and though some late accou^nts are not satis- 
factory either to the falconer or the na^ralist, yet they 
leave no doubt that a species of eagle ils still trained Jn 
those regions to take largo game, as anteflopes and wolves. 
Mr Atkinson, in bis account of his traveds in the country 
of the A moor, makes jiarticular mention of the sport, as 
does also Mr Shaw iu las work on Yarkan^d ; and in a letter 
from the Abirkand embassy, under Mr Fo^rsyth, C.B., dated 
Camp near A'^arkand, Nov. 27, 1873, the tfollowing passage 
occurs : — “ Hawking appears also to bo el favourite amuse- 
ment, the golden eagle taking the plac(^ of the falcon or 
hawk. This novel sport seemed very /successful.'^ It is 
questionable whether the bird here spokt^m of is the golden 
eagle. In Africa gazelles are taken, and also partridges 
and wildfowl 

The liawks used in England at the present time are the 
three great northern falrons,^viz., the (‘iroonlaiid, Iceland, 
and Norway falcons, the peregrine fal^ion, the hobby, the 
merlin, the goshawk, and the sparrow -hawk. In former 
days the saker, the lanner, and the Barbary or Tunisian 
falcon w’cre also ernjiloyed. (See Falcion.) 

Of the foregoing the easiest to keep, most efficient in the 
field, and most suitable for general use at the present day 
arc the ])orpgrine falcon and the goshaw k. 

In all hawks, the female is larger and more powerful 
than the male. 

Hawks are divided by falconers all over the world into 
two great classes. The first class ccmpriscs “falcons,” 

“ long-wunged hawks,” or “ hawks of tliL-'liire,” distinguished 
by Eastern falconers as “dark-eyed hawks.” In these the 
wings arc pointed, the second feather in the wing is the 
longest, and the irides arc dark-bn,:^wn. Merlins must, 
however, be excepted , and here it would seem that the 
Eastern distinction is the best, for ilioiigh merlins are much 
more falcons than they are hawks, they differ from falcons 
in having the third feather in the wing the longest, while 
they ore certainly “daik-eyed hnw'kii.” 

The second class is that of “lawks,” “ short-wdngod 
hawks,” or “hawivs of the fist,” called by Eastern falconers 
“yellow (or rose) eyed liawks.” In these tlie wings are 
roiimled, the fourth feather is the 'ongest in the wing, and 
the irides are yellow, orange, or deep-orange. 

The following glossary of the princijial terms used in 
falconry may, with the accompanying woodcut, assist the 
reader in ponisiiig this notice of the practice of the art 
Useless or obsolete terms are omitted : — 

lUtle , — A lm^^k IS siud to “ l)j\to ” wlicii she flutters off from the fist, 
oT hluok, wlietlic! from wildness, or for exercise, or in 
the nttianpt to chase 

licv'iia — Strii}>s of lealhci hy which the bells are fastened to a 
hawk’s legs. 

Btiul — A ha^^k is suul to “hind” wdicn she seizes a bird in the 
air and clings to it. This tciin is properly only applied to the 
seizure ot large (pnirrv, taken at a height in the air. 

Block —The roniral ])iece of wooil, of the form of an inverted 
flowerpot, used lor lm\\ks to sit upon ; for a peregrine it 
shoukl l)c about 10 to 12 inches high, 5 to 6 in diameter at top, 
and 8 to y iu dianietci nr base 

Brail — A thong of soft leather used to secure, when desirable, the 
wing of a hawk. 1 1 has a slit to admit the pinion joint, and the 
tMida nic tied together. ^ 

The wooden frame on which hawks, when numerous, arc 
eiiiTietl to the field • 

Cadffcr . — The ■jierson vho carries the cadge. 

Ciilhng off . — Lifting a hawk (see Lure) from the hand of an assist- 
ant at a distance for tniimugor exercise is called “calling off.” 
Carry, hur\k is said to “cairy ” when she flies away with the 
cpiarry on tlie approach of the falconer. 

Cast, — Tvo haiiks which may be used for flying together are called 
a “ oast.” 
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Qadmg , — The oblonc or egg-ahaped ball, conaiatiDg of feathers, 
bones, &c., whicu allhai^ks (and inseotivorous birds) throw up 
after the nutritious part of their food has been digested. 

— ^The naked wax -like skin above the beak. 

Check.^^A. hawk is said to fly at ** check** when she flics at a bird 
other tlian the intended object of pursuit, — for instance, if a 
hawk sluiped at a heron goes off at a rook, she flies at check. 
ClvJUking. — Taking the quarry in the feet os the short-winged hawks 
do. Falcons occasionally “dutch.** 

C<mt to , — A hawk is said to “come to" when she begins to get 
tame. 



Inipleraents used in Falconry j 

1. Rood; 2 Buck view of liotjd, showInR braces a, «, 6, ft, by drawing the binces j 
ft, ft, the hood, luj^^ open. 1 h eio'-ed , S Uuftei hood, 4 IniiiinR-'iieedlc; ft Jca«<, i 
a Is the apace for tlie hawk’s le^ ; the point and slit a, a are biou^lit loiiiiU I 
the lea* and passed thinuKh hlit ft, aftei which the point c and alit c, uiid aiso ' 
the whole rcmuininij; lenfftii of jesa aic pulled tliiouah silts a and ft, c is the 
•Ut to whlcli the uppci iliif? of swivel is attached, G Hawk's leg with bell <i, 
hewlt ft, jess c, 7 Jesses, swivel, and leash ; 8 Toi turn of Hist wing feat hei of | 
male peicgilnc falcon, “ tlcicel,” half natui'al size In process of Imping, a, the 
living hawk's feathei , ft, piece supplied fiom uiiothci tiercel, with tho imping ; 
needle c pushed half its length into it and ready to be pushed homo into 
the living blid’s feathei 

Coping, — Cutting tho beak oi talons of a hawk is called “coJ)lIlL^’’ , 

Crabbing, — Haw'ks are said to “crab ” when they seize one another I 
fighting 

Crtawx , — A long line or string 

Crop, to put away , — A hawk is said to “put away her crop** when 
the food passes out of the crop into the stomach 

IHck feathers , — The two centre tail-feathers. 

Byas, — A hawk W’hich has been brought uj) from the nest is an 
“eyas.** 

Bgry , — Tho nest of a hawk I 

Boot , — A hawk is said to “foot*’ well or to he a “good footer” 
when she is successful in killing. Many hawks are very fine 
flyers without being “good footers.*’ 

Frounce , — A disease in the moiitli and throat of hawks. 

Oei in , — To go up to u hawk when she has killed her quarry is to 
“get ill.’’ 

Hack . — The state of partial liberty in which young hawks must 
always at first be kept — loose to fly about where they like, but 
punctually fed early in the morning and again in tho day, to 
keep thorn from seeking food for themselves as long os pos- 
siblo. 

Haggard , — A wild-caught hawk in the adult plumage. 

Hood . — The cap of leather used for the purpose of blindfolding the 
hawk. (See woodcut.) 

Hoodahy,—~K haw'k is said to be “ hoodshy ** when she is afraid of, 
or resists, having her hood put on. ^ 

Imping, — The process of mending broken feathers is called 
“ imping.” (See 8 in cut.) 

Imping needle. — A piece of tough soft iron wure from about to 
24 inches long, rough filed so as to be three-sided and taper- 
ing from the middle to the ends. (See 4 in cut) 


Intermciced , — A hawk moulted in oonfinement is said to be “ inter- 
mewed.” ^ 

Jems, - Strips of light but very tough leather, some 6 to 8 inches 
long, which always remain on a Imwk’s legs — one on each 
leg (See cut.) , 

Leash. --’A strong leathern thong, some 24 or 8 feet long, with a 
knot or button at one end, (See 7 in cut ) 

Ltire — 'The instrument used for calling long w^inge^d liawks,- a dead 
pigeon, or an artificial hire inatlo ot IcatluM* and feathers or 
wings of binls, tied to a string. 

Man a hawk , — To tame a haw'k and accustom her to strangeis 
Mantle — A hawk is said to “ mantlo ” when she stretcliesout u leg 
and a wing simultaneously, a common action of hawks when 
at ease ; also when she spreads out lier wings and feathers to 
hide any (piarry or food she may have sci/ed from another 
hawk, or from man In the last case it is a fault 
Make hawk . — A hawk is called a “ make hawk” when, as a 
thoroughly tiaiiusl and sKwly hawk, she is fiown w’lth young 
ones to teach them their woik 

Mew . — A hawk is said to “ mew ’* when she moults. The ]»lfice 
where a hawk was kept to moult was in olden times called 
her “mew.” Buildings where cbt.iblisliiiients of hawks were 
kept were calh*d “mews” — an ajquilutioii winch in many 
cases they have letained to this day 
Pannel — The stomach ol a haw'k, corn*Hponilnig w’lth the gizzard 
of a fowl, is called her paunch In it the casting is formed. 
Passage, -The line herons t.ike over a tract of countiy on their way 
to and from the hcroniy when procunng food in the bleeding 
season is called a ^ * passage. ” 

Passage hawks Are haw’ks (‘aptmed wiieu on tlieir passage or mi- 
gration This passage takes place twice a year, 111 spiiiig and 
autumn. 

Pelt — The* (lead body of any quarry th(> hawk has killed 
Pitch — The height to whnm a hawk, when w’lnting lor game to ht 
flushed, uses in the air is called her “ nittii.” 

Plume — A liawk is said to “ plume ” a bird wher »hc pulls off the 
feath(*rs. 

Point — A hawk “ makes In r point ” when she lises in the nir in b 
peculiai inannei ovi*i the spot wdieic quarry bus saved itsell 
from capture by dashing into a hedgi', 01 lias otherwise secreted 
itself 

Pull thiough the hood — A hawk is said to jmll through the hood 
whim she (Hits with it on 

Put in --A bird is said to “put in” when it saves itself fiom the 
hawk f>y dashing into coveit or othci plaec of s(*ciuity 
Quarry. — Tm*-!)!!*!! 01 beast flown at 

Hake out — A hawk is snul to “ lake out ” win n she flies, while 
“waiting on” {HvalVait tm), too fai and wide fioin hci master 
Jicd hawk . — Ifawks of the first yeai, in the young iduinuge, are 
called “red liawks.” 

Itingmg — A biul is sai I to “ring" when it rises siarally in the 
an 

lluftct hood . — An easy fitting hood, not, however, convenient for 
hooding and unhooding- used only for hawks when first eaj)- 
tiired (see 8 in cut). 

Seeling — riosing the eves by a fine thread drawn through the lid 
of each e}e, the threads being then twistid tog(‘ther above the 
head, — a )»ractu*e long disiih(*d 111 Kngland, 

Serving a hawk Driving out quarry wdiich has taken refuge, or 
has “put in ” 

Take the air — A bird is said to “take the nir ” when it seeks to 
escape* by trying to use higher than the falcon 
Tiercel. — The male of vaiious falcons, jautieulaily of the peregrine, 

IS called a “ tiercel;’* the teim is also applied to tho mule of the 
goshawk 

Trussing — A hawk is said to “ tiiiss” a bud when she catches it 
in tho air, and comes to the giouud with it 111 her talons, this 
term is not iqqdicd to largo qnariy Itind ) 

yarvcls. — Small iings, generally ol silvei, f astern J to the end of the 
jesses — ^not nmeh used now 

H^ait on , — A hawk is said to “ wait on ” Milien sin* flies above her 
master W’aiting till game is spnmg. • 

JFeathcrmg . — Hawks are “ wc’atheicd ” by being placed unhoodeJ 
in the open air. This teim is applied to jmssago hawks which 
arc not suflicflntly icclaimcd to be lelt out by thepiselv'^ un- 
hooilod on blocks,— they aie “ weatheicd ” by being put out Jbr 
an hoiij or two under the falconer’s eye . 

Tartk . — An Eastern term, gtmerally applied to short-winejed 
hawks. When a hawk is keen, and in hunting co»ditios, wie 
is said to be “iii yanik.*' 

The training of hawks affords much scope for judgment, 
experience, and skill on the part of the falconer, who must 
carefully observe the temper and disposition as well as the 
constitution of each bird ; |ind various practices are, re- 
sorted to which cannot be here described. It is throufih 
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the appetite principally that hawks, like most wild animals, 
, are tamed; but to fit them for use in the field much 
patience, gentleness, and rare must be used, Slovenly 
taming ne^cessitates starving, and low condition and weak- 
ness are the result. The aim of the falconer must be 
to have Iim liawks always keen, and the appetite when 
they are brought into the field shmild be such as would in- 
duce the bird in a state of nature to put forth its full 
powers to obtain its f(K)d, with, as near as possible, a cor- 
responding condition as to flesh The following is an out- 
line of tho process of training hawks, beginning with the 
inrmagement of a wild caught jicregrino falcon When first 
taken, a rafter hood should b(‘ put on her head, and she 
must be furnished with jesses, swavcl, leash, and bell. A 
tinck glove or ratfoM gauntlet must be worn on the left 
hand (Kfistern fah*nnf*rs always cany a hawk on the right), 
and slie must he carried about ns much ua possible, late into 
the night, (‘very day, being constantly stroked with a bird^s 
wing or feather, very lightly at first At night she should 
})C tual to a porch in a room with the window darkened, so 
that no light can enter in the niorriing The [lerch should 
be a padded pole jdaced across the room, about four and a 
half feet from the ground, with a canvas screen underneath. 
8he will ensily indii(n‘d to feed in most cases by draw- 
ing a ]>iec(‘ of btmfsteak over her feet, brushing her legs 
at the time with a wing, and now and then, as she snaps, 
slipping a uiorsel into lier month Care must be taken to 
make n jieculiai sound with the lips or tongue, or to use a 
low whistle as she is in the act of swallowing; she will very 
soon learn to associate this sound with feeding, and it will 
be found that directly sbe hears if, she will gripe with her 
talons, and bend down to feel for food When the falconer 
[lerceives this and other signs of her eonniig to,*' that she 
no longer starts at the voice or toncli, and steps quietly up 
from th(‘ jH'rch wlicn the hand is placed under her feet, 
it will he tniH* to change her rufter hood for the ordinary 
hood. This liittiu* should be very carefully chosen, —an easy 
fitting one, in whudi ilu' braces draw eloaidy and yet easily 
and without jerking. An old one previously worn is to be 
recoinmend(‘d Tht‘ hawk should be taken into a very 
dark room, — one absolutely dark is best, -and the change 
should he made if jiossiblf^ in total darkness. After this 
she must be brought to feed with her hood ofl’, at first she 
must be fed every day in a darkened room, a gleam of light 
being admitted The first day, thehawdi having seized the 
fond, and begun to ])ull at it freely, the hood must be 
gently shp]u‘d (dl', and after she has eaten a moderate quan- 
tity, it must bi* replaced as slowly and gently as jiossible, 
and she slumld Ih' allowed to finish her m(*al through the 
hood. Next day the hood may be twice* nunove'd, and so 
on ; day by day the practice should be continued, aiii 
more light gradually admitted, until tlic hiiw^k will feed 
freely in broad daylight, and suffer the hood to be tak«n off 
and I’ejilared without ojqmsition. Next she must be accus- 
tomed to s(*e and fec'd in the jiroscnce of strangers and 
dogs, A good jdan is to carry her in the streets of a 

town at night, at first where the gaslight is not strong, and 
where jrrsons passiifg by rye few, unhooding and hooding 
her from time to time, but not letting her get frightened 
Up to this time she should bo fed on lea^ beefsteak with 
^ no castings, but as soon as she is tolerably tame and sub- 
mfts well to the hood, she must occasionally be fed with 
frigeons and other birds. This should be done not later than 
3 or 4 P.Mi, atid when she is jilaced on her perch for the 
night in the dark room, she must bo unhoodod and left so, 
of course being carefully tied up. The fajponcr should 
enter th^ room about 7 or 8 \.m. next day. admitting jus 
little light as possible, or using a candle He should first 
► observe if^he has thrown her oasting ; if so, he will at once 
tak^ her to the fist giving her a bite of food, and re-hood 


her. If her casting is not thrown it is better for him to 
retire, leaving the room quite dark, and come in again later. 
She must now be taught to know the voice, — the shout* 
that is used to call her in the field, — and to jump to the fist 
for food, the voice being used every time she is fed. 
When she comes freely to the fist she must be made ao» 
quainted with the lure. Kneeling down with the hawK on 
his fist, and gently unhooding her, the falconer casts out a 
lure, which may be either a dead pigeon or an artificial 
lure garnislied with beefsteak tied to a string, to a distance 
of a couple or three feet in front of her. A^en she jumps 
down to it, she should bo suffered to eat a little on it — the 
voice being used — the while receiving morsels from the 
falconoris hand ; and before her meal is finished she must 
be taken off to the hand, being induced to forsake the lure 
for the hand by a tempting piece of meat. This treatment 
will help to check her inclination hereafter to carry her 
quariy This lesson is to be continued till the falcon feeds 
very boldly on the lure on the ground, in the falconer's 
jrresence — till she will suffer him to walk round her while 
she IS feeding. All this tilne she will have been held by 
the leash only, but in the next step a strong but light 
creance must be made fast to the leash, and an assistant 
holding the hawk should unhood her, as the falconer, stand- 
ing at a distance of 5 to 10 yards, calls her by shouting 
and casting out the lure. Gr^ually day after day the dis- 
tance IK increased, till the hawk will come 30 yards or so 
without hesitation ; then she may be trusted to fly to the 
lure at liberty, and by degrees from any distance, say 1000 
yards This accomplished, she should learn to stoop at the 
lure. Instead of allowing the hawk to seize upon it as she 
conies uj), the falconer should snatch the lure away and let 
her jrass by, and immediately put it out that she may 
readily seize it when she turns round to look for it. This 
should be done at first only once, and then progressively 
until she will stoop backwards and forwards at the lure as 
often as desired. Next she should be entered at her quarry. 
Should she bo intended for rooks or herons, two or three 
of these birds should be procured. One should be given her 
from the hand, then one should be released close to her, 
and a third at a considerable distance. If she take these 
keenly, she may be flown at a wild bird. Care must, how- 
ever, be taken to let her have every possible advantage in 
her first flights,-- wind and weather, and the position of the 
quarry with regard to the surrounding country, must be 
considered. 

A'oung hawks, on being received by the falconer before 
they can fly, must be put into a sheltered place, such as an 
outhouse or shed. The basket or hamper should be filled 
with straw. A hamper is best, with the lid so placed as to 
form a platform for tlio young hawks to come out upon to 
feed. This should be fastened to a beam or prop a few 
feet from the ground. The young hawks must be most 
plentifully fed on the best fresh food obtainable — good beef- 
steak and frosh-killed birds; the falconer when feeding 
them should use his voice as in luring. As they grow 
old enough they will come out, and perch about the roof 
of their shed, by degrees extending their flights to neigh- 
bouring buildings or trees, never failing to come at feeding 
time to the place where they are fed. Soon they will be 
continually on the wing, playing or fighting with one an- 
other, and later the falconer will observe them chasing othi^r 
birds, as pigeons and rooks, which may be passing by. 
As soon as one fails to come for a meal, it must Ve at once 
caught with a bow net or a snare the first time it comes 
back, or it ;will be lost. It must be borne in mind that 
the longer hawks can be left at hack the better they are 
likely to be for use in the field, — those hawks being always 
the best which have preyed a few times for themselves 
before being caught Of course there is great risk of losing 
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|wk8 when they begin to prey for themselvoi^ When a 
Lwk is so caught, she is said to be *‘taken up’* from hack 
4x6 will not require a rufter hood, but a go^ deal of the 
aanagement described for the passage falcon will be 
lecessary. She must be carefully tamed and broken to 
he hood in the same manner, and so taught to know the 
lire ; but, as might be expected, very much less difficulty 
irill be experienced. As soon as the eyas knows the lure 
efficiently well to come to it sharp and straight from a dis^ 
ance, she must be taught to wait on.” This is effected 
>y letting the hawk loose in an open place, such as a 
lown. It will bo found that she will circle round the 
alconer looking for the lure she has been accustomed to 
lee, — perhaps mount a little in the air, and advantage must 
>e taken of a favourable moment when tlie hawk is at a 
ittle height, her head being turned in towards the falconer, 
lO let go a pigeon which she can easily cateb. When the 
lawk has taken two or three pigeons in this way, and 
nounts immediately in expectation, in short, begins to 
vait on, she should see no more pigeons, but bo tried at 
jame as soon as possible. •Young peregrines should be 
iown at grouse first in preference to partridges, not only 
because the season commences earlier, but because, grouse 
Deing the heavier birds, they are not so much tempted to 
''carry” as with partridges. 

The training of the great northern falcons, as well as 
tihat of merlins and hobbies, is conducted much on the 
ibove principles, but the jorfalcons will seldom wait on 
well, and merlins will not do it at all. 

The training of short winged hawks is a simpler pro- 
cess. They must, like falcons, be provided with .lesses, 
Bwivel, leash, and boll. In these hawks a bell is some- 
times lastenod to the tail. Sparrow-hawks can, liowevei, 
scarcely carry a bell big enough to bo of any service. The 
hood is seldom used for short- winged hawks, — never in the 
field. They must bo made as tame as possible by carriage 
DU the fist and the society of man, and taught to come to 
the fist freely when required— at first to jump to it in a 
room, and then out of doors. When the goshawk comes 
freely and without hesitation from short distances, she ought 
to be called from long distances from the hand of an as- 
sistant, but not of toner than twice in each meal, until she 
will come at least 1000 yards, on each occasion being well 
rewarded with some food she likes very much, as a fresh 
killed bird, warm. When she does this freely, and endures 
the presence of strangers, dogs, &c., a few bagged rabbits 
should be given to her, and she will be ready to take the 
field. Some accustom the goshawk to the use of the lure, 
for the purpose of taking her if she will not come to the 
fist in the field when she has taken stand in a tree after 
being baulked of her quarry, but it ought not to be 
necessary to use it. 

Falcons or long- winged hawks are either " flown out of 
the hood,” v.e., unhooded and slipped when the quarry is 
in sight, or they are made to “ wait on ” till game is flushed. 
Herons and rooks are always taken by the former method 
Passage hawks are generally employed for flying at these 
birds, though we have known some good eyases quite 
equal to the work. For heron-hawking a well-stocked 
heronry is in the first place necessary. Next an open 
country which can be ridden over — over which herons 
are in the constant habit of passing to and from their her- 
onry on their fishing excursions, or making their “ pas- 
sage.” A heron found at his feeding place at a brook or 
pond affords no sport whatever. If there be Uttle water any 
peregrine falcon that will go straight at him \{ill seize him 
soon after he rises. It is sometimes advisable to fly a young 
falcon at a heron so found, but it should not be repeated. 
H there be much water the heron will neither show sport 
It is quite a different affair when bo 


is sighted winging hia way at a height in the air over an 
open tract of country free from water. Though he hi^ 
no chance whatever of competing with a falcon in straight- 
forward flight, the heron has largo concave wings, a very 
light body proportionately, and air-cells in his Iwncs, and 
can rise with astonishing rapidity, more pdiq>endioularly, 
or, in other words, m smaller rings, than the falcon can, with 
very little effort As soon as be sees the approach of the 
falcon, wliich he usually does almost directly she is cast oft, 
he makes play for the upi>er regions. Then the falcon 
commences to climb too to got above him, but in a very 
different style. She makes very largo circles or rings, 
travelling at a high rate of speed, due to her strength and 
weight and power of flying, till she rises above the heron. 
Then she makes her attack by stooping with great force at 
the quarry, sometimes falling so far below it as the blow is 
evaded that she cannot s[)ring up to tlie proper pitch for 
the next stoop, and has to make another rnig to regain her 
lost command over the heron, which i8c\ei lising, and 
soon, — the "field” meanwhile galloping down wind m the 
direction the flight is taking till she seizes the heron aloft, 

" binds to him, and botli come down together. Absurd 
stories have been told and pictures drawn of the heron re- 
ceiving the falcon on its beak in the air. It is, however, 
well known to all practical falconers that the heron has no 
power or inclination to fight with a falcon in the air ; so 
long as he is flying h(‘ seeks safety solely from his wings. 
When on the ground, however, should the falcon be do 
ficient in skill i>r strength, or have been mutilated b}' the 
coping of her beak and talons, as >vas sometimes formerly 
done in Holland with a view^ to sa\ nig the heron’s life, the 
heron may use his dagger like bill with dangerous effect, 
though it IS very r.are for a falcon to be injuied. It is 
never safe to fly the goshawk at a heron of any description. 
Rhort-winged hawks do not immediately kill their cpiarry 
as falcons do, nor do they seem to know’ where the life lies, 
and seldom shift then hold once taken even to defend 
themselves, and they are therefoii* easily stubbed by a htron. 
Hooks are flown in the same manner as herons, but the 
flight is generally inferior. Although rooks lly very well, 
they seek slicltei in trees as soon as possible. 

For game-liawdiing eyases are generally used, though 
undoubtedly jiassuge or wild-caught hawks are to be pre- 
ferred. The best game Lawks we liave .seen have been 
pas.sag 0 hawdvs, but there are difficulties attending the 
use ot them. 3t may perhaps be fairly said that it is 
easy to make all passage hawks " wait on ” in grand 
style, but until they have got over a season or tw^o 
they arc very liable to be lost. Among th**. advan- 
tages attending the use of eyases are the following: — tliey 
are easier to obtain and to train and keej ) ; they also 
moult far better and quicker than jiassage h^awks, w^hile ii 
lost in the field, they wall often go home by themselves, or 
remain about the spot where they w^ere liberated. Experi- 
ence, and, we must add, some good fortune also, are rec|uibite 
to make eyases good for w'uiting on for game. Slight mis- 
takesion the part of the falconer, falge points from dogs, or 
bad luck in serving, will cause jb young hawk to acquire bad 
habits, such as sitting dowm on the ground, taking stand 
in a tree, raki|^g out wide, skimming the ground, or lazily 
flying about at no height. A good game hawfk in fu^peF 
flying or^er goes up at once to a good pitch in the air — 
the higher she flies the better- -and follows her inkier 
from field to field, always ready for a stoop when* the quarry 
is sprung. Hawks that have been successfully broken and 
judiciously forked become wonderfully clever, and soon 
learn to regulate their flight by the movements of their 
master. Eyases were not held in esteem by the old fal- 
coners, and it is evident Irom their writings * that •these ' 
hawks have been very much better understood and tnan- 

IX. 
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aged in the nineteenth century than in the Middle Ages. 
It 18 probable that the old falconers procured their passage 
and wild'Caught hawks with such facility, having at the 
same time more scope for their use in days when quarry 
was more abundant and there was more waste land than we 
have now, that they did not find it necessary to trouble 
themsolves about eyases. We here quote a few lines 
from one of the best of the old writers, which maybe taken 
as giving a fair account of the estimation in which eyases 
were generally hold, and from which it is evident that the 
old falconers did not understand flying hawks at hack. 
Bimon Latham, writing in 1633, says of eyases: — 

Thry will Imj vcric t'HHjly brought to faniiliantic with the man, 
not iii tJie houHo only, but alno abroad, hoodeil or unlioodod ; nay, 
inam of tbuiii will be more gfiitlo and quiet when unhooded than 
wJieii hooded, for if a man doe but stirro or sj»eak<* in their hearing, 
they will < iie uud bate as tbougli they did desiie to see the man. 
bilviMse some of them heiiig uuhoodod, wlioii they see the man 
will e<nvn‘ and ciie, shewing thereby their exceeding fondness and 
fiiwimig love towards him. . . . 

. These kind of liawks he all (for the moat piut) taken out 
hf the neat while verie young, even in the downe, from whence 
they are put into a close hoiisf*, wlieiuas they be alwaics fed«,iid 
fimiharly brought up by the man, untill they bee able to file, 
wdien as tlie HUinniei a)»j>roaehing veiie smldeiily they are continued 
and trained up in the same, the weallier being alw'aies waim and 
temptoate , thus tliey me still mured to fannliaritie with the man, 
not Kill* wmg* from whence besides to fetch their relief m Hustenance. 
Wlieii the summer is ended tiny hee commonly put up into a house 
again, oi else kept in some w'arm place, for they cannot eiiduie the 

colli wind to blow upon them liut leaving to sneak of 

thesi' Kind of seiatching hawks that I never did love should come 
too iiecre my fingers, and to return unto the fain* conditioned 
hiigguul fiiiilcon 

The author hero doscribos with accuracy the condition 
of uiihacked eyases, which uo modem falconer would 
trouble himself to keep. Many of our falconers in this 
century have had eyases which have killed grouse, 
ducks, and other quarry in a style almost equalling that 
of ])iissage hawks. Hooks also have been most suc- 
cossbilly flown, and some herons on jiossagi* have been 
taken by eyases. No sport is to bo had at game without 
hiiw’vs that wait on well Moors, downs, open country 
where the hedges are low and weak, are best suited to 
guuu’ hawking Ikmiters or setters may bo used to find 
game, or the liawk m;iy be let go on coming to the ground 
where game is known to he, and suflered, if an experienced 
uin , to wait on ” till game is fiushod. However, the best 
plan wuth mo )t hawks, young ones especially, is to use a 
dog. and to let the hawk go when tlie dog points, and to 
du'-ih the birds as soon as the hawk is at her [utch. it is 
not by any means nocossary that the hawk should be near 
the birds when they rise, provided she is at a good height, 
and that she is w’atchmg ; she will come at once with a 
rush out of the air at great speed, and either cut one down 
with the stoo}), or the bird w'ill save itself by putting in, 
wdieu every exertion must bo made, especially if the hawk 
be young and inexperienced, to ‘‘serve” her as soon as 
possible by driving out the bird again while she w^aits over- 
head. If this be successfully done she is nearly certain to 
kill it at the second ^ight. Perhaps falcons arc best for 
grouse ahd tiercels for partridges. 

Magpies afford much sport Only tiercels should be 
used for hunting magpies. A field is iie^ssary — at the 
•ve^^ least % or 5 runuers to beat the magpie out, and per- 
hai>8 the presence of a horseman is an advaiijage. Of 
cotarso in oj^en Bight a magpie would be almost immediately 
caught by ‘a tiercel peregrine, and there w'ould bo no sport, 
but the magpie makes up for his w^ant of power of wing 
b\ his cunning and shiftiness ; and he is, moreover, never to 
be foiin(> except where he has shelter under his lee for 
security from a passing peregrine. Once in a hedge or tree 
he i# perf&tly safe from the ild falcon, but the case is 
otherwise when the falconer approaches with his trained 
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tiercel, perhaps a cast of tiercels, waiting W ' in the a, 
with some active mnners in his field. Then driven trl 
hedge to hedge, from one kind of shelter to another, stoop? 
at every instant when he shows himself ever so little awa;^ 
from cover by the watchful tiercels overhead, his egg-siealin] 
days are brought to an end by a fatal stroke — sometime 
not before the field are pretty well exhausted with runnini, 
and shouting. The magpie always manoeuvres towards 
some thick wood, from which it is the aim of the field to 
cut him oflf. At first hawks must be flown in easy country, 
but when they understand their work well they will kill 
magpies in every enclosed country, — with a smart active 
field a magpie may even be pushed through a small wood. 
Magpie hawking affords excellent exercise, not only for 
those who run to serve the hawks, but for the hawks also ; 
they get a great deal of flying, and loam to hunt in com- 
jiany vnth men, — any number of people may be present. 
lUackbirds may bo hunted with tiercels in the same way. 
Woodcocks afford capital sport where the county is toler 
ably open. It will generally be found that after a hawk has 
made one stoop at a woodcock, the cock will at first try to 
escape by taking the air, and will show a very fine flight. 
When beaten in the air it will try to get back to covert 
again, but when once a hawk has outflown a woodcock, 

1)0 is pretty sure to kill it. Hawks seem to pursue wood 
cocks with great keenness ; something in the flight of the 
cock tempts them to exertion. The laziest and most useless 
hawks — hawks that will scarcely follow a slow pigeon — will 
do their best at woodcock, and will very soon, if the sport 
is continued, be improved in their style of flying. Snipes 
may be killed by first-class tiercels in favourable localities. 
Wild ducks and teal are only to be flown at when they can 
be found in small pools or brooks at a distance from mUch 
water, — where the fowl can be suddenly flushed by men or 
dogs while the falcon is flying at her pitch overhead. For 
ducks, falcons should be used ; tiercels will kill teal well. 

The merlin is used for flying at larks, and there does 
not seem to be any other use to which this pretty little falcon 
may fairly be pub. It is very active, but far from being, 
as some authors have stated, the swiftest of all haw'ks. Its 
flight is greatly inferior in speed and powder to that of the 
peregrine, rerbaps its diminutive size, causing it to be 
soon lust to view, and a limited acquaintance with the 
flight of the wild peregrine falcon, have led to the mistake. 

The hobby is far swifter than the merlin, but cannot be 
said to bo efficient in the field ; it may bo trained to w’ait 
on beautifully, and will sometimes take larks ; it is very 
much given to the fault of “carrying.'' 

The three groat northern falcons are not easy to procure 
in proper condition for training. They are very difficult 
to break to the hood and to manage in the field. They are 
flown, like the peregrine, at herons and rooks, and in former 
days were used for kites and hares. Their style of flight \ 
is magnificent ; they are considerably swifter than the pere- 
grine, and are most deadly “footers." They seem, however, 
to lack somewhat of the spirit and dash of the peregrine. 

For the short-winged hawks an open country is not re^ 
quired; indeed they may be flown in a w'ood. Goshawks 
are flown at hares, rabbits, plioasants, partridges, and wild- 
fowl, Only very strong females are able to take Imres; rab- 
bits are easy quarry for any female goshawk, and a little 
too strong for the male. A good female goshawk may kill 
from 10 to 15 rabbits in a day, or more. For pheasants 
the male is to be preferred, certainly for partridges ; either 
sex will take 4ucks and teal, but the falconer must get close 
to them befpre they are flushed, or the goshawk will stand 
a poor chance of killing. Babbit haw king may be practised 
by ferreting, and flying the hawk as the rabbits bolt, but 
care must be taken or the hawk will kill the ferret. Where 
rabbits sit out on grass or in turnip fields, a goshawk 
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be used with saccesa, even in a wood when the holes are 
not too near. From Tarions causes it is impossiUe, or nearly 
so, to have goshawks in England in the perfection to which 
they are brought in the East. In India, for instance, there 
is a far greater variety of quarry suited to them, and wild 
birds are much more approaclmble ; moreover, there are 
advantages for training which we do not possess in 
England Unmolested, — and scarcely noticed except per- 
haps by others of his calling or tastes, — the Eastern fah 
ooner carries his hawk by day and night in the crowded 
bazaars, till the bird becomes perfectly indifferent to men, 
horses, dogs, carriages, and, in short, becomes as tame as 
the domestic animals. 

The management of sparrow-hawks is much the same as 
that of goshawks, but they are far more delicate than the 
latter. They are flown in England at blackbirds, thrushes, 
aud other small birds ; good ones wUl take partridges well 
till the birds get too wild and strong with the advancing 
season. In the East large numbers of quails are taken with 
sparrow-hawks. • 

It is of course important that hawks from which work 
in the field is expected should bo kept in the highest health, 
and they must be carefully fed ; no bad or tainted meat 
must on any account bo given to them, — at any rate to 
hawks of the species now used in England. Peregrines and 
the great northern falcons are best kept on beefsteak, witli 
a frequent change in the shape of fresh-killed pigeons and 
other birds. The smaller falcons, the merlin and the hobby, 
require a great number of small birds to keep them in good 
health for any length of time. Goshawks should be fed like 
peregrines, but rats and rabbits are very good as change of 
food for them. The sparrow-hawk, like the small falcons, 
requires small birds. All hawks require castings frequently. 
It is true that hawks will exist, and often appear to thrive, 
on good food without castings, but the seeds of probable 
injury to their health are being sown the whole time they 
are so kept. If there is difficulty in procuring birds, and 
it is more convenient to feed the hawks on beefsteak, they 
should frequently get the wings and heads and necks of 
game and poultry. In addition to the castings which 
they swallow, tearing these is good exercise for them, and 
biting the bones prevents the beaks from overgrow^iug 
Most hawks, peregrines especially, require the bath. The 
end of a cask, sawn off to give a depth of about G inches, 
makes a very good bath. Peregrines which are used for 
waiting on require a bath at least twice a week. If this be 
neglected, they will not wait long before going off in search 
of water to bathe, however hungry they may be. 

The most agreeable and the best way, where practicable, 
of keeping hawks is to have them on blocks on the lawn. 
Each hawk’s block should stand in a circular bed of sand 
— ^about 8 feet in diameter ; this will be found very con- 
venient for keeping them clean. Goshawks are generally 
placed on bow perches, which ought not to be more than 
8 or 9 inches high at the highest part of the arc. It will 
be several months before passage or wild-caught falcons 
can be kept out of doors; they must be fastened to a 
perch in a darkened room, hooded, but by degrees as they 
get thoroughly tame may be brought to sit on the lawn. 
In England (especially in the south) peregrines, the 
northern falcons, and goshawks may be kept out of doors 
all day aud night in a sheltered situation. In very wild 
boisteroq^ weather, or in snow or sharp frost, it will be ad- 
visable to move them to the shelter of a shed, the floor of 
which should be laid with sand to a depth of 3 or 4 inches. 
Merlins and hobbies are too tender to be keptfeuch out of 
doors. An eastern aspect is to be preferred, — alb birds en- 
joy the morning sun, and it is verv beneficial to them. 
The more hawks confined to blocks out of doors see of per- 
BonS| dogSi horses, dec., moving about the better, but of 
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course only when there is no danger of their being fright- 
ened or molested, or of food being given to them by 
strangers. Those who have only seen wrptched ill-fed 
hawks in cages as in zoological gardens or menageries, 
pining for exercise, with battered plumage, torn shoulders, 
and bleeding ceres, from dashing against their prison bars, 
aud overgrown beaks from never getting bones to break, 
can have little idea of the beautiful and strikiug-lookiug 
birds to be seen pluming their feathers and stretching their 
wings at their ease at their blocks on the falconer’s lawn, 
watching with their largo bright keen eyes everything that 
moves in the sky, and everywhere else within the limits 
of their view. Contrary to the prevailing notion, hawks 
show a good deal of attachment when they have been pro- 
perly handled. It is true that by hunger they are in a great 
measure tamed and controlled, and the same may be said 
of all undomesticated and many domesticated animals. 
And instinct prompts all wild creatures when away from 
man’s control to return to their former shyness, buthav^ka 
certainly retain their tameness for a long time, and their 
memory is remarkably retentive. Wild-caught hawks have 
been ro-taken, either by their coming to the lure or upon 
quarry, from 2 to 7 days after they had been lost, and 
eyases after 3 weeks. As one instance of retentive- 
uoas of memory dis])layod by hawks we may mention the 
case of a wild-caught falcon which was ro-captured after 
being at liberty mote than 3 yeai*s, still bearing the jesses 
which were cut short close to the leg at the time she was 
released; in five days she was fiying at the lure again 
at liberty, and was found to retain the peculiar ways and 
habits she was observed to have in her former existence 
as a trained hawk. It is usclesH to bring a hawk into the 
field unless she has a keen appetite ; if she has not, she 
will neither hunt effectually nor follow lier master. Even 
wild-caught falcons, however, may sometimes be seen so 
attached to their owner that, when sitting on their blocks 
on a lawn with food in then* crops, they will on Lis coining 
out of the house bate hard to get to him, till he either go 
up to them and allow them to jump up to his hand or 
withdraw f;om their sight. Goshawks are also known to 
evince attachment to then owner. Another prevailing error 
regarding hawks is that they are sui)posed to be lazy birds, 
requiring the stimulus of hunger to stir them to action. 
The reverse is the truth ; they are biida of very active habits, 
and exceedingly restless, and the notion of their being lazy 
has been propagated by those who have seen little or no- 
thing of hawks in tlioir wild state. The wild falcon requires 
an immense deal of exercise, and to be in wind, to exert 
the speed and power of flight necessary to capture her prey 
when hungry; and to this end instinct prom[)ts lier to 
s])end hoy daily on the wing, soaring and playing about in 
the air iti . gathers, often chasing birds merely for play 
or exercise, netimes she takes a siesta wlien much 
gorged, but unless she fills her crop late in the evening she 
is soon moving again — before half her crop is put over. 
Goshawks and sparrowhawks, too, habitually soar in the 
air at about 9 or 10 a.m., and^remaiti aloft a coasiderable 
time, but these birds are not of such active habits as the 
falcons. The frequent bating of thoroughly tamo hawks 
from their blocks, even when not hungry or •frightenedyt 
proves their restlessness and impatience of rej)os 0 . *So 
does the^wretched condition of the caged falcon (befeire 
alluded to), while the really lazy bu,'j^ards and kites, which 
do not in a wild state depend on activity or power of wing 
fur their sustenance, maintain themselves in confinement, 
if properly fed, for years in good case and •plumage. 
Such being the habits of the falcon in a state of nature, the 
falconer should endeavour tq give the hawks under hi» care 
as much fiying as possible, and he should avoid thedvery 
common |nistake of keeping too many hawks. In this* 
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Cfise a favoured few are sure to get all the work, and the | 
otherH, poHsibly equally good if they had fair play, are 
spoiled ior w^ant of ezerciae. 

The larger hawks may be kept in health and working 
order for several years — 15 or 20 — barring accidents. The 
writer has known peregrines, shaheens, and goshawks to 
reach ages between 15 and 20 years, (loshawks, however, 
never fly well after 4 or 5 seasons, when they will no longer 
take difficult quarry ; they may be used at rabbits as long 
as they live. Khaheeim may be seen in the East at an 
advanced age, killing wild-fowl beautifully. The shabeen 
is a falc(Hi of the jieregrino type, which does not travel, 
like the peregrine, all over the world. It appears that the 
jerfalcons also may be worked to a good age. Old Rimon 
Latham tells us of these birds, — “I myself have known one 
of them an excellent Hearnor, and to continue her good- 
nesse very near twentie yeeres, or full out that time.*’ 

It IS hardly likely that falconry will ever recover such a 
position as to be reckoned once more among the national 
sports of England. Yet in these days of breech -loading 
and battue shooting, when even a well-broken retriever is 
a rarity, from want of time to see him woik or to give him 
fair play, there are still soiiio sportsmen wlio are, to quote 
the words of the authors of our best modern book on fal- 
conrjs ill the dedication of their work, *' those who love 
sport for Its own sake, and in the ]»ursuit of it are willing 
to tread in the footsteps ol then foiefuthers/’ 

Tli(f‘uoiT< |UHt iH Fulronnf in Ihi' itish 

and Hiodnclv A woiK to whit li wc art* very laigely ui<U*i>lcd lai 
infoririatioii icgiinling tin* [mihI luHtory of falcoiiiy and its ]nac1n‘o 
in louMgn ronntiifs is ScliltgcrH TrniU lU Fitueoniu t ir, Thm 
iiiagnifnM'ni book, in tlic \\(n(lsof a very alilo wjitoi in tht* Qiutrfi’rh/ 
Mevf w l(n .liilv 1H75, “in m woitliy nmnuiuont of tin* nohlo art it 
descrilaw , llic avtaiit and ininntinicss of tho li'ainad antfioi’s anti- 
quuiiuii nwiurcoH an onlv <M|ualK'd )>> Iuh jiraotical kn<»\vlcdg»‘ of 
tu<* di'tailN <i| niodvtn usago, and the result is Hiieh as may la* ex- 
ptjcfed fnnn siieli a (’oinliination '* If isnitainH a vciy lui list of 
woik-s (01 f.ileoniy in langnagcH of all tin’ pnncijial counfins of thi’ 
Old Woild Otliei inodein woiks are J^'actual Fahinirif^ by' the 
Jte\ ( 4 . K. rieenian, an execdlent liftle book, Faicmitiu /Av Claims^ j 
<nul J*ra(firi, by Pu'eiiian and Salvin ; (ihsrrvKfions on 
Hau'hnuf^ )»\ Sii ,1 S Hebiiglit, Bail ; mid a jimnjddef eiiUtled 
Noti"* on do- Ftthoniihr nsui lu Iniloi in Fah'onnf^ by Lientenunl- 
Oolomd Ikdini' Ibnbdifle JVilja])H the inosf nMdnl of the old 
W(nk4me T/h Jloolf at Fouhonm* or llawtcimu by (Jeoige Tnrb(*i- 
vilb , I57fj, and Th Fanlvons Lure ami Cun, by' Simon Latlmm, 
laXi (Kl>. 11) 

J^'AIjKUII, an fiiicient and powerful city of Etruria, the 
capital ol till’ t'aliHci, who (HJCiijucd the region between 
Roructe and Monti Cimino. The aftinity of the Falisci 
with the lOtruniiiis is both asserted and domed , in his- 
toric times Fideni ut least appears as a city ol Etrurian 
sympathies, and it ]>robably belonged to the Etrunan 
LeagiJt'. It siipjiorted the people of Veil against the 
Romans, and used utmost efforts to rouse thi* other 
Etrurians against ihi’ common foe. After the reduction of 
Von the Kaliscaiis saw tlieniselvea exposed to the fury of 
the Roman arms, and after a siege from Caniillus they W'cro 
obliged to surrender their city. The episode of the traitor 
schoolniftster and tlic* generfUBity of the Homan commander 
need only bo mentioned to be generally roinembered. From 
this time Faleru continued sometimes at peace', sometimes 
»at wur wutb Rome, till on the conclusion of tin’ first Punic 
wa!t it rose in open rebellion ; after a short resistance it 
taken and destroyed, and its inhabitants w^ere forced to 
select a site foi a new city in a less inaccessible and defen- 
sible position. The Falerii thus founded was enrolled in 
the lloratiau tribe, and under the triumvirs reyeived a mili- 
tary colony. Tlie old city continued, probably from its re- 
ligious associations, to retain a small pojiulation, and this 
ill aP likeKhood explains the feet that Strabo speaks of two 
towps, one Falerii and the other Faliseum. Ovid in his 
Amoves relates how he ascended by a toilsome j^ath to the 
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I temple of the Faliscan Juno, a g^deee, who, aeootdnig to 
inscriptions, bore the title of Quuris (or ^^of the spear”), and, 
if we may trust the tradition, had young girls immolated 
on her altar. In the Middle Ages the inhabitants of the 
Roman town, invited by the impregnable position the 
earlier site, returned and buUt the town now known cas 
Civita Castellano. The ruins they left behind them are 
now occupied by the small hamlet of Santa Maria di Falleri 
They consist mainly of the city walls, which stand from 35 
to 55 feet high, and are of excellent architecture and 
strengthened hy square towers. Within the ancient area 
are the rouiains of a convent in the Lombard style, and we 
learn from a bull of Renedict IX. that the town continued 
a separate see from Castoliaua till 1033. 

Kxrnvutions made at Santa Maria di Falleri by Angelo Jannoni 
Si’bastmni arc iP]>orteil in the Annali delV Inst, di Cor. Arch, di 
lioma, 1H(U), and the Jiulleitino 1864 , see also Noel Desverger's 
VJ^trunc, 1862-04. 

FALERNUS ACER, the name of a district in the 
northern part of Campania.^ The term has sometimes a 
wide and sometimes a restricted signification, being used 
v/ith reference to the whole of the fertile plain between 
tlie Massican (now Mandragone) hills and the river Vul- 
tunius, but more commonly as denoting that portion 
of the plain lying at the foot of the Massican hills 
between the rivers Vultnrnus and Save, and celebrated for 
Its wines. In the time of Horace these were reputed to be 
the best of all Italy, but in the time of Pliny their reputation 
had begun to decline, and they were supplanted in general 
estimation by those produced in the adjoining Ager 
Rtatanus. Before it passed into the hands of the Homans, 
in 34ff B.C., the whole district formed part of the Capuan 
territory. In 217 B.c. it was desolated by the Carthaginian 
general Maharbal. 

FALIEIIO, Maktno (1274-1355), doge of Venice, was 
boin in 1274, In 1346 he commanded the Venetian forces 
at the siege of Zara, where, being attacked by Louis the 

i Croat of Hungary with a force of 80,000 men, he totally 
defeated them, inflicting a loss of 8000, and compelling him 
to abandon all furtlier attempts to raise the siege, which 
was concluded shortly afterwards by the surrender of the 
defenders at discretion. As commander of the Venetian 
fleet Uo also gained several victories and captured Capo 
dTstria. He was elected doge 11th September 1354. His 
reign was short, and it had both a disastrous commence- 
ment and a tragic close. Very soon after his election the 
Venetian fleet was captured by the Genoese, and hardly 
had he concluded a four months’ truce with Genoa, when 
a very trivial incident occurred which resulted in his arrest 
and execution. It would appear that, though an able 
general and prudent statesman, Faliero possessed a temper 
so choleric that when ho was provoked reason for a time 
almost forsook him. On the occasion of the usual court 
feast on Rhrove Thursday, a young nobleman named 
Michele Rteno, perhaps excited by wine, took some liber- 
ties with one of the maids of honour, and the doge on 
that account caused him to bo ignominiously expelled from 
the hall. I’rovoked at such a public affront Rteno went to 
the hall of audience and wrote on the doge’s chair the 
following words — Marini Falieri dalla hella moylie^ aliri la 
poileed epli lamanUene (Marino Faliero, the husband of the 
beautiful wife ; others kiss her, he keeps her). The author 
of the insult was soon discovered and arrested^ but the 
council sentencing him only to two months’ imprisonment, 
the doge re.soived to have adequate revenge, and with this 
view formed a conspiracy to seize all the nobles and lead- * 
ing citizens, and to make himself despot of Venica The 
plot being, however, discovered a short time before the day 
fixed on, the doge and principal conspirators were arrested# 
and were executed on the 17th April 1355. 
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The raSgn of Faliero has formed the subject of tragedies by Lord 
fiyroD» by Pelavigne, and by Albert Lindner ; and Hoifman has 
employed it to furnish materials for a romance. It also forms 
the subject of the libretto of one of Donu!:etti*s operas. Byron 
has added to his tragedy a good many notes on the character of 
Faliero, and ou the incidents of his reign, together with an English 
translation — made by F. Cohen — of the ola Chronicle of Marino 
J^liero. The circumstances of Faliero^s plot are related in one of 
the letters of Petrarch, who was his contemporary and friend. 

FALK^ Johann Daniel (1768-1826), a German author 
and philanthropist, was born at Dantzic, 20th October 1768. 
His parents, who ware in poor circumstauces, gave him only 
a scanty education, and strongly opposed his desire to outer 
one of the learned professions ; but notwithstanding their 
discouragement he managed not only to make himself 
acquainted with the best German writers but also to learn 
French and English. After attending for some time the 
gymnasium of his native town, he entered the university of 
Halle with the view of studying theology, but preferring, 
on second thoughts, a non-professional life, he gave up his 
theological studies and went to live at Weimar. There he 
published a volume of sabres which procured him the 
notice and friendship of Wieland, and admission into the 
literary circles of the city. On the invasion of Germany 
by the French, Falk joined the army, and so distinguished 
himself at the battle of Jena that the duke of Weimar 
created him a counsellor of legation. In 1813 ho 
succeeded iu establishing a society for friends in necessity, 
and about the same time he founded an institute for the 
care and education of neglected and orphan children, which 
in 1829 was changed into a free public school. The first 
literary efforts of Falk took the form chielly of satirical 
poetry, and gave promise of greater future excellence 
than was ever completely fulfilled, for as his later pieces 
were directed more against individuals than the general 
vices and defects of society, they gradually degenerated 
in quality. In 1804 ho published a comedy entitled 
Amphitryon^ which met with some success, and a tragedy 
entitled Promethms, which, although in many places 
deficient iu rhythm and melody, and in form more philo 
aophical than dramatic, yet contains many fine thoughts 
expressed in language truly poetical. From 1797 to 1803 
he published a kind of satirical almanac entitled Tvaschen- 
buck fiir Freunde des Schei'zes wnd der Sath'c, In this 
publication he wrote a description of the hospitals of Berlin 
under the satirical title of Denkwurdigkeiten der Berliner 
Charite auf das Jahr 1797, which led to the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into their management, and finally 
to their reform. In 1806 Falk founded a critical journal 
under the title of Elysium und Tartarus, He also contri- 
buted largely to contemporary journals. He enjoyed the 
acquaintance and intimate friendship of Goethe, and his 
account of their intercourse was published after the death 
of both under the title Goethe aus 7idherm personUchen 
Vmgange dargestellt, Leipsic, 1832. Falk died 14th 
February 1826. 

See Johannes Folks BrinnerungshloUer aus Brirfen und Togo- 
bUchem^ gesammeU von deasm Tochter Rosalie Falk, Weimar, 1868. 

FALKE, Johann FniEDEtOH Gottlieb (1823-1876), a 
German historian, was born at Ratzeburg, 20th April 1823. 
He entered the university of Erlangen in 1843, and soon 
thereafter began to devote his attention to the history of 
the German language and literature. In 1848 he went in 
tbe capacity of tutor to Munich, where he remained five 
years, and diligently availed himself of the use of the 
Oovernment library for the purpose of prosqputing his his- 
torical studies. In 1855 he was appointed secretary of the 
German museum at Nuremberg, and in 1859 keeper of the 
manuscripts. With the aid of the manuscript collections 
in the museum he now turned his attention chiefiy to politi- 
cal history, and, along with his brother Jacob, who is still 
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(1878) living, and Johann Muller, established an historical 
journal under the name of Zeitschrift fUr deutseke Cultwr- 
geschichte (4 vols., 1855-59). To this journal ho contri- 
buted a history of German taxation and cugimerce. On 
the latter subject he published separately Gcsehichte des 
deutschrn Handels (2 vols., Leipsic, 1859), atid JJie Hansa 
nls deutsche See-und JIandelsmacht (Berlin, 1 862 ) In 1 862 
he was appointed secretary of the state archives at Dresden, 
and a little later keeper. He there began the study of 
Saxon history, still devoting his attention chiefly to the 
history of commerce and economy. In 1866 he published, 
at Leipsic, Die Geschichte des Kur/ursten August von 
k^achsen in volksvu*rthschaftlicher Beziehungy end in 1869 
Geschichte des deitischen Zollwesens, He died at Dresden, 
Ist March 1876. 

FALKIRK, a municipal and parliamentary burgh and 
market-town of Scotland, in the county of Stirling, 25 J 
miles W. by N from Edinburgh by rail, is situated on a 
declivity which overlooks the expau.se of fertile country 
called the Carae of Falkirk. The town consists of one wide 
street, with a number of narrow streets and lanes branching 
off from or runiung ])arallel to it. The houses aie generally 
lofty and well built. The parish church, erected m 1811, 
has a fine steeple 130 feet high. There are also places of 
worship for the Free Church, United Presbytei ians, Inde- 
pendents, and Ruuiau Catholics. Continuous lines of 
houses connect Falkirk with the villages of Grahamston 
and Bainsford, and extend thence to Carron, which lies 
about two miles K. of the town, and is celebrated for its 
iron-wH)iks. Though Falkirk is not itself a manufacturing 
tow’n, yet m the neighbourhood there are extensive works 
of various kinds. In addition to the Carron iron-works 
there is the Falkirk foundry at Bainsford, and several large 
collieries, distilleries, flour-mills, The three trysts or 
cattle fairs held at Falkirk annually, ou the 2d Tuesday 
and Wednesday of August, the 2d Monday and Tuesday 
of September, and the 2d Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day of October, are the largest in Scotland, — tlie last being 
the largest of the three. Population of parbuinentary 
burgh lu 1871, 9547, of burgh and suburbs, 11,312. 

Falkirk is a town ot oonsidcMaMc and niipcars to have 

hot'n rt place of somo note in the* eaily ]Mnt of tin* 11th century. 

Its onginal name was Kglishbi(*ckk, wlin Ji signilics thu “speckled 
<*Unrch,” in allusion, it is supposed, totlic colour of the stones, and 
tianslatcd by Hucliaiian varunn sacellum Jn tin* vallcj between 
Falkiik and tbc* Cmion a battle wns ionght on the ‘22d July 1298, 
between the ScoU b lunlei Wallace and the Kngh.sb nndei Kdward 
I , in whicli the loriner weie defeated, and two of tln*ii cbn‘ftams. 
Sir John Graham and Sir Jolm Stewart, slam. Then gi.ives are 
Blill pointed out 111 the churebyaul that ol Graham bns a inonu- 
incut with an insciiptiou wdneh has been seveial tunes leiieWTd 
On a moor a little to the S.W of the town a battle whs fought 
oil 17th Januaiy 1746, between the royal forces ami tlios^* of the 
Pretender, in which the rebels W'eie vietonous On this occasion 
fell Sir lloliert Jiflqnro of Foulis, and his biotlici Di Monio, wdiosc 
monument is to be seen in the churchyard. In the vicinity tiaces 
ot the Homan wall are still visible Falkiik was made a burgh of 
barony iu 1600, and m 1646 a burgh of regality. In 17 la, by the 
forfeiture of the carl of Linlithgow, its superiority was vested in 
the crown, but it did nut become a municipal burgh fill the passing 
of the Refonn Act of 1832, when it elso^ibtaincd tin* piivitege, in 
conjunction with Airdrie, Lauarll, Hamilton, and LiiHithgow', of 
returning a member to jiarliament. 

FALKLAiy), a royal burgh of Scotland, county of Fife, 
is situated at the N. foot of the East Lonidbd lliil^ 22 
miles N.JT.W. of Edinburgh. It consists of a single street 
with some cross lanes, the houses being in many 
thatched and of an antique and primitive fippcaranca 
The inhabitants are engaged chiefly in weaving and flax- 
spinning. f'alkland is noted for its royal palace, originally ^ 
a stronghold of the Macduff’s, earls of Fife, but forfeited to 
the crown in 1424. The palace was greatly enlarged and 
improved by James V„ who died there in 1542, and was 
also the favourite residence of James VI., on account of tha 
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fine park and the abundance of deer. The east side of the 
building was accidentally burnt in the reign of Charles II., 
and the park was ruined during the time of Cromwell, 
when the oaks were cut down in order to build a fort 
at Perth. In one of the dungeouH David, duke of Rothesay, 
eldest son oP Robert III., was starved to death by the 
duke of Albany (the king*B brother) and the earl of 
Douglas in 1402. In 1715 the famous Rob Roy gar- 
risoned the palace, and laid the burgh and vicinity under 
contribution. The palace till recently was allowed to fall 
into decay, but what remained of it has been renovated, and 
is now occupied us a dwelling house. The western front 
has two round tfjwers, similar to those at Holyrood, and 
the Kouthv.rard range of buildings is ornamented with niches 
and statues, which impart to it a close resemblance to the 
Perpendicular stylcj of the semi-ecolesiastical architecture of 
England. I’alklaud was constituted a royal burgh by 
James II. iii 1458, and its charter was renewed by James 
VI. in 1595. l^opulation of the burgh, 1144 ; of the burgh 
and suburbs, 1283. 

FALKLAND, Viroottxt. See Caky, Lucitts. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS (French, Malouinn , Spanish, 
Malvimis), a group of islands in the South Atlantic, belong- 
ing to Britain, and lying about 250 miles E. of the nearest 
point in the mainland of South America, between the 
arallels of 51” and 52’ 45' S. and the meridians of 57” 
0' ami 01 ' 40' W. The islands are about 200 in number, 
but (»idy two are considerable size; the largest of those, 
East I'lilkland, is 95 miles in extreme length, with an 
average wuHli of 40 miles, and the smaller, West Falkland, 
is 80 niili^s long, and about 25 miles wide. The area of 
East Falkland is about 3000 squan* miles, and that of West 
Falkland 2000. Most of the others are mere islets, the 
largest 10 miles long by 8 miles wide The two principal 
islands are seiiuratod by Falkland Siiund, a narrow strait 
from 18 to 2i miles in width, running nearly due north 
aud south (uiaguetic). The coast-line of both islands is 
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deeply indented, and many of the bays and inlets form 
secure aud well-protected harbours. East Falkland is 
almost bisected by two dee}» fiords, Choisoul and Brenton 
Sounds, which leave Jho nurtlieru and southern jiortions 
connecte(^ only by an isthrius a mile and a half wide. 
The northern ]>ortion is hilly, and is crossed by a rugged 
range, the Wickham Heights, running (jist and west, 
•n<^ ilsing‘iu some places to a height of nearly 2000 
feet The remainder of the island consiats chiefly of low 
und(ilating ground, a mixture of pasture and morass, with 
many shallow freshwater tarns, and small streams running 
in all the valleys. The general appearance of the country 
is tame and uninteresting, not unlike one of the outer 
Hebrides. • The general colouring is dark brownish-green, 
relieved along the strike of the hills by veins of white 
‘ quartzite denuded by the weaning away of softer rocks on 
l^thtsidesi and left projecting on the mountain slopes like 
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dilapidated stone dykes« Two fine inlets^ Berkeley Sound 
and Fort William, mn far into the land at iJie norA* 
eastern extremity of the island. Port Louis, until lately 
the seat of government, is at the head of Berkeley Sounds 
but the anchorage there having been found rather too ex- 
posed, about the year 1644 a town was laid out, and the 
necessary public buildings were erected on Stanley Harbour, 
an admirably shelter^ recess within Port William. 
Above Stanley Harbour the laud slopes up foi a hundred 
feet or so to a low ridge, beyond which wl^t is called there 
the camp” (campo) extends nearly level for many miles. 
The little town of Stanley is built along the shore of the 
harbour and stretches a short way up the slope ; it has a 
population of 600 or 700 inhabitants. The houses are 
mostly square, whitewashed, and grey-slated, much like 
those of one of the newer small towns in the West High- 
lands of Scotland. The Government house puts one in 
mind of a Shetland or Orkney manse, stone-built, slated, 
and grey, without the least shelter. The Government 
barrack, occupied by an officer and a company of marines, 
is a rather imposing structurr in the middle of the town, 
and there is a neat little Episcopal church. Many of the 
houses belonging to the agents of the Falkland Islands 
Company, and to the representatives of several private 
firms, have very pretty greenhouses attached to them, the 
gay groups of fuchsias and pelargoniums of all the best 
homo varieties contrasting pleasantly with the barrenness 
without. 

In 1845 Mr S. Lafone, a wealthy cattle and hide mer- 
chant on the river Plate, obtained from Government a grant 
of tlie Houtheru portion of the island, a peninsula 
600,000 acres in extent, and possession of all the wild 
cattle on the island for a period of six years, for a payment 
of £10,000 down, and £20,000 in ten years from January 1, 
1852. Ill 1851 Mr Laf one’s interest in Lafonea, as the 
I»enin8ula has since been called, was purchased for £30,000 
i)y a company chartered in London for the purpose of turn- 
ing the islands to more account. 

The headquarters of the Falkland Island Company are 
now at Stanley, where their colonial manager resides, while 
their grazing and boiling-down operations are carried out in 
different parts of the islands. The development of the 
undertaking has necessitated the establishment of stores 
and workshops at Stanley, and now ships can be repaired 
and provided in every way, much better and more cheaply 
there than at any of the South American ports, — a matter 
of much importance, seeing that a greater amount of injury 
is done annually to shipping passing near Cape Horn by 
severe weather than in any other locality in the world. 
The average number of vessels entering Stanley Harbour in 
the year is about 50, with an aggregate tonnage of 20,000 
tons. Of this number about one-fourth arrive in distress and 
are repaired at Stanley. Next to Stanley the most im- 
])ortant place on East Falkland is Port Darwin on Choiseul 
Sound, — a station of the Falkland Island Company, a 
village chiefly of Scottish shexiherds with a little iron 
church with schoolhouso attached, and a Presbyterian 
clergyman and a competent schoolmaster. West Falk- 
land is more hilly near the east island ; the principal moun- 
tain range, the Hornby Hills, runs north and south parallel 
with Falkland Sound. Mount Maria, at the back of Port 
Howard, is 2270 feet high. In 1867 there were no settlers 
on the west island, and Government issued a proclamatioin 
offering leases of grazing stations on very moderate terms. 
In 1868 all tly» available land was occupied, producing an 
annual revenue of about £1350. Some good houses have 
lately been l^uilt at Port Stephens, Mr Dean’a station on 
West Falkland. 

The Falkland Islands were first seen by Davis in the 
year 1592, and Sir Richard Hawkins sailed along their 
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north shor6 in 1594, In 1698 Sebald dU Wert, a Dutch> 
man, visited them, and called them the Sebald Islands, a 
name which they stiU bear on some of the Dutch maps. 
Captain Strong sailed through between the two principal 
islands in 1 690, and called the passage Falkland Sound, and 
from this the group afterwards took its English name. In 
1763 the islands were taken possession of by the French, 
who established a colony at Port Louis on Berkeley Sound; 
they were, however, expelled by the Spaniards in 1767 or 
1768. In 1761 Commodore Byron took possession on the 
part of England on the ground of prior discovery, and hb 
doing so was nearly the cause of a war between England and 
Spain, both countries having armed fleets to contest the 
barren sovereignty. In 1771, however, Spain yielded the 
islands to Great Britain by convention. As they bad not 
been actually colonized by England, the republic of Buenos 
Ayres claimed the group in 1820, and formed a settlement 
at Port Loub which prombed to be fairly successful, but 
owing to some misunderstanding with the Americans it was 
destroyed by the latter in 1 831 . After all these vicissitudes 
the British flag was once iimre hoisted at Port Louis in 
1833, and since that time the Falkland Islands have been 
a regular British colony under a governor, and the seat of 
a colonial bbboprio. The population of the Falkland 
Islands is at present about 1250, by far the greater number 
being Englbh and Scottish, with a few Buenoa-Ayrean 
Qauchos. The number of children on the school-roll in 
1876 was 127. The exports now consbt almost entirely 
of wool and tallow, with a few hides. The rearing of 
cattle is rapidly giving place to sheep-farming, which is 
found to pay better. There are now upwards of 200,000 
sheep on the islands, and they yield heavy fleeces of wool 
of fine quality. In 1876 the value of exports amounted to 
£37,121, of which wool sales account for £25,453. A 
process adopted a few years ago by the Falkland Island | 
Company of boiling down the carcases of sheep for tallow | 
is likely to prove successful, and to add another valuable I 
export. The trade in sealskins, which was at one time of 
great value, is now almost at an end, and there is also a 
great falling off in the export of oil, the whales and seals 
which were at one time very numerous, particularly about 
West Falkland, having almost entirely left the coasts. 

The Falkland Islands correspond very nearly in latitude 
in the southern hemisphere with Middlesex in the northern, 
but the conditions of climate are singularly different. The 
temperature is very equable, the average of the two mid- 
summer months being about 47® Fahr., and that (»f the two 
midwinter months ST" Fahr. The sky is almost constantly 
overcast, and rain falls, mostly in a drizzle and in frequent 
showers, on about 250 days in the year. The rainfall is 
not great, only about 20 inches, but the mean humidity for 
the year is 80, saturation being 100. Owing to the absence 
of sunshine and summer heat, and the constant fog and rain, 
wheat will not ripen, barley and oats can scarcely be said 
to do so, and the common English vegetables will not pro 
dace seed in the gardens. Still the inhabitants seem to get 
accustomed to their moist, chilly surroundings, and the 
colony is remarkably healthy. 

The Falkland Islands form essentially a part of Patagonia, 
with which they are connected by an elevated submarine 
plateau, and their flora is much the same as that of .Antarctic 
South America. The trees which form dense forest and 
sSrub in southern Patagonia and in Fuegia are absent, and 
one of the largest plants on the islands is a gigantic woolly 
ragweed (Senecio candicam) which attains ii^ some places a 
height of three to four feet. A half-shrubby veronica ( V, 
deeusBota) is found locally on the west island. * The greater 
part of the *^camp” is formed of peat, which in some places 
is of great age and depth, and at the bottom of the bed very 
dense and bituminous. The peat is different in its character 
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from that of the north of Europe: cellular plants enter but 
little into its composition, and it is formed almost entirely 
of the roots and stems of JEmpetmm rubruniy a variety of the 
common crowberry of the Scottish bills wit!) red berries, 
called by the Falklanders the “ diddle-dee berry; of 
MyriuB nummularia^ a little creeping myrtle^whose leaves 
are used by the shepherds as a substitute for tea ; of 
Caltha appendicitlat<i^ a dwarf species of marsh-mangold; 
and of some sedges and sedge-like plants, such as Antdia 
pumila^ Gaimardia arntralu, and BoAtkovia (jrandiflora. 
There is an intention of establishing a work lu Stanley for 
converting the peat into patent compressed fuel. 

Two vegetable productions of the Falkland s, the balsam 
bog ” and the “ tussock grass, have been objects of curi- 
osity and interest over since the first accounts of the islands 
reached us. In many places the low grounds look at a little 
distance as if they were scattered over with large grey 
boulders, three or four to six or eight feet across. To 
heighten the illusion many of those blocks are covered with 
lichens, and bands of grass grow in soil collected in crevices, 
just as they would in little rifts in rocks. These boulder- 
like masses are single plants of Bolax gleharut^ an unibelU- 
feroua plant. The lumps of bolsani-bog are quite hard and 
nearly smooth, and only when looked at closely are they 
seen to be covered with small hexagonal markings like the 
calices of a weathered piece of coral. These are the circlets 
of leaves and the leaf-buds terminating a multitude of stems 
which have gone on growing with extreme slowness and 
branching dichotomously for an unknown length of time, 
possibly for centuries, ever since the plant started as a single 
shoot from a seed. The growth is so slow, and the condensa- 
tion from constant branching is so great, that the block 
becomes as hard as the boulder which it so much resembles, 
and it is difiScult to cut a shaving from the surface with a 
sharp knife. Under the uufrequent condition of a warm 
day with the sun shining, a pleasant aromatic odour may 
be perceived where the plants abound, and a pale yellow 
astringent gum exudes from the surface, which is used by 
the shepherds as a vulnerary. The “ tussock grass,” Dactylis 
ccpspitosa^ is a wonderful and most valuable natural produc- 
tion, which, owing to the introduction of stock into the 
islands, will probably ere long become extinct. It is a 
reed-like grass, which grows in dense tufts from six to ten 
feet high from stool-like root-crowns. The leaves and 
stems are most excellent fodder, and are extremely attract- 
ive to cattle, but the lower parts of the stems and the 
crowns of the roots have a sweet nutty flavour which 
makes them irresistible, and cattle and pigs, anti all 
creatures herbivorous and omnivorous, crop the tussocks to 
the ground, when the rain getting into the crowns rots the 
roots. The work of extermination has proceeded rapidly, 
and now the tussock grass is confined to patches in a 
narrow border round the shore and to some of the outlying 
islands. The land fauna of the Falklands is very scanty. 
A large wolf-like fox, which seems to be indigenous, was 
common some years ago, but is now nearly exterminated. 
Some herds of cattle and horses run wild ; but these were 
of course introduced, as were %lso the wild hogs, tlie nume- 
rous rabbits, and the much less numerous hares. Land- 
birds are few^ in number, and are mostly strays from 
Fuegia, Bea-oirds are very abundant, and, prflbablf front 
the islands having been comparatively lately peopled, tncy 
are jingdlarly tame. Several species of wild geese, e^me 
of them very good eating, fly about in large flo<^8, and are 
so fearless that the boys bring them down at will by en- 
tangling th^ir wings with a form of the ‘‘bolas” made with 
a pair of the knuckle-bones of an ox. • 

The Falkland Islands consist entirely, so far as we know 
at present, of the older palaeozoic rocks, Lower Devoraan or 
Upper Silurian, slightly metamorphosed and a good* deal 
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crumpled and difitortod, in the low grounds clay slate and 
soft sandstone, and on the ridges hardened sandstone pass- 
ing into the conspicuous white ({uartzites. There do not 
seem to be Bfiy minerals of value, and the rocks are not 
such as to indicate any proV>ability of their discovery. 
Galena is found in small quantity, and in some places it 
contains a large percentage of silver. The dark bituminous 
layers of clay slate, which occur intercalated among the 
quartzites, have led, here as elsewhere, to the hope of com- 
ing upon a seam of coal, but it is entirely contrary to 
experience that coal of any value should be found in rocks 
of that age. 

Most of the valleys in the Falklauds are occupied by pale 
glistening rnoiwes which at a little distance have very much 
the look of some of the smaller Hwjsh glaciers. Examined 
a little more closely tliese are found to bo vast accumula- 
tions of blocks i)f (juartzitc, irregular in form, but having a 
tendenc} to a rude diamond shape, from two to eight or ten 
or twenty feet in length, and half as much in width, and of 
a thickness corresponding with that of the (quartzite ridge.s 
on the hills above. The blocks are angular, like the frag- 
ments ill a breccia, and rest irregularly one upon the other, 
supported in all positions by the angles and edges of those 
beneath. The whole mass looks as if it w^ero, and no 
doubt it is, slowly sliding down the valley to the sea 
These stone rivers ’’ are looked upon with great wonder 
by the sliifting pi»pulatJon of the Falklands, and they are 
shown to visitors witli many strange speculations as to their 
mode of formation. Their origin is not far to seek. The 
hard beds of (juartzite are denuded by the disintegration 
of the softer layers. Tlieir suj>]»ort being removed they 
break away in tlie direction of natural joints, and the 
fragments full down the slope upon tlie vegetable soil. 
This soil is Hjiongy, and, undergoing alternate contraction 
and exjMUisioii from being alternately coinparativoJy dry 
and saturated with moisture, allows the heavy blocks to 
slip down by tlieir own weight into the valley, where they 
become jdled up, the valley stream afterwards removing the 
soil from among ami over them. Tliey certainly present a 
very striking jdienomeuon. 

Spc (N'lin’t/, Jovrn>iI hisfonque (Fvtk rotffujr faiti am ilci> J/rt- 
lomnrs rn 170iS rf ]7<>4, lliTlin, 17^7 ; S JoiniHoii, Thowfhts on the 
latt TrantiacUon'i FalklttiuV.s IslamU^ 1771 , T. Fulkiier, 

Jh'\< ititfiiin of }‘ata(ftnn(( anti t/of Falkland lalninls, 1774, b Peii- 
ros« , Jiiumnt of th>' l((st Expedition to port Eijnuod in thx Falkland 
/sfainh, I77f>, Ohsrt rations on tJir foridhlc (MTifpation of Malvinas 
by tin lUitish (loveniinnit in ISaJl, buciKiH Ayros, IS.'Ui , Pcrla- 
inanon d<l tlobin no d< las prorinrau*i Unuiit^ ih la Plata contra el 
de H M lit da men sohn la soverania y possesion dr hu** Jslas Mah 
vinas^ liJMiilnii, ISil , Fit/n»y, Narratirr of the surveying voyaife 
of JI M S Adrenfnre and Jieaqh\ ISSi) , lliirwiii, Voyatfe of a 
Natural id round the Woild, 1845, S B Sullivan, iJe-senptum 
of the Falkland Islands^ 18411 , W llailHi'lil, Jirazil^ the Falkland 
Islands, 1854, AV’ PiiiktT Snow, 2'iro years' crinsc off the 

Tierra dd Furifo, tin Falklaml Plands, 1857 , Su WyMlle 

Thomson, J^oi/aqi of tin Challemjer^ 1877 ((' W T.) 

FALLMEKAYER, Jakou Piiiupr (1791 18G1), a 
German travellei and historical investigator, best known 
for his opinions in regard to the ethnology of the modern 
Greeks, w^as born, the sou of n poor peasant, at Tscliotsch, 
near Buxcii in Tyrol,*! 0th December 1791. In 1809 he 
absconded from the cathedral school at Brixeii and rej^uired 
to Salzburg, wliero ho studied theology^ the fScmitic 
languages, itnd history. At the university of Landshut, to 
which he next removed, he at first apjdiod himself to juris- 
pru|^enc 0 , but soon again devoted his exclusive attention to 
history aud^'hilology. During the Napoleonic w ars the still 
youthful student forsook his books, joined the Bavarian in- 
fantry in 1813, took part iii a battle near liana u^ and accom- 
panied his regiment to France. Receiving his discharge in 
1 8 1 8, he was successively engaged as teacher and professor in 
^he girmnamum at Augsburg, and in the })ro-gymnasiuin and 
rceum at Landshut. The three years from 1 831 to ,1834 he 
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spent in travel^ along with the Bnaslan Oouiit Oatermann 
Tolstoi, visiting Egypt» Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, 
Constantinople, Greece, and Naplea On his return he was 
elected in 1835 a member of the Royal Bavarian Academy 
of Bciouces, but he soon after left the country again on 
account of political troubles, and spent the neater part of 
the next four years with Count Tolstoi at Geneva. Cdh- 
stantinople, Trapezunt, Athos, Macedonia, Thessaly, and 
Greece were visited by him during 1840-41 ; and after some 
years’ residence in Munich he returned in 1847 to the East, 
and travelled through parts of Palestine, Syria, and Asia 
Minor. The political changes in Bavaria invited him home 
in 1848, and ho was appointed professor of history in the 
Munich university, and made a member of the national 
congress at Fraukfort-on-the-Maine. He there joined the 
loft or opposition party, and in the following year he accom- 
panied the ruinji-parliament to Stuttgart, a course of action 
which naturally led to his expulsion from his professorate. 
During the winter of 1849-50 he was obliged to live in 
Switzerland to escape arrest, but the amnesty of April 1850 
enabled him to return to Munich. He died April 26, 
1861. His contributions to the history of Greece in the 
Middle Ages are of great value ; and though his theory 
that the Greeks of the present day are almost pure 
Slavonians, with hardly a drop of true Greek blood in their 
veins, has not been accepted in toto by other investigators, 
it lias served to modify the opinions of even his greatest 
(qiponents. A criticism of his views will be found in Hopfs 
Geschichte Grieehmlands (reprinted from Ersch and Gruber’s 
EJnepeL)^ and in Finlay’s History of Greece in the Middle 
Affrs, 

lliH works are — Ocschichte dcs Kaiscrthuyyis Trapezunt ^ Munich, 
18‘27 , Oeschichtc dcr Ualhimel Mona im Miitelalter^ Stuttgart, 
1830 1836, Uchcr die EnMdiunff dcr Neuij7%echen,^tnM\xpxif 1886 ; 
“ Originnlfragiiicjitf, Cliroiiiken, ii «. w., zur (Icschichtt* ties K. 
TrapoziintH,” Munich, 1843, in Ahhaiull. dcr hist Classc dcr K. 
lUiyei'iseh Akad v TP’^iss,, FriKfnunte aus dem Orient^ Stuttgart, 
1846 , J >enksehrift libcr (lolgotha uiul das keihgc Grah^ Munich, 
1852, and J)as Todti Meer, 1853 — b«)tb of which had appeared in 
tlie Ahlmndlunqen of tlic Academy ; Das Alhanrmsehe Eievicnt in 
Oricchcnland, 111 parts, in the Abhaiull fur 1860-1866. After 
his death there ai)pean‘d at Leipsic in 1861, under the editorship 
of A. Thomas, three vohnm‘S of Oesaminclte Werke^ containing 
None IVaqnicnte aus dem Orient, Krilischi Vcrsuche, and Studien 
nnd Erimicruntfcn aus mcinnn Lehcn A sketch of his life will 
also he found in L. Stcub, Herbsttngc in, 2'yrol, Munich, 1867. 

FALLOPITTS, or Fallopio, GAnaiELLo (1523-1562), 
one of the greatest anatomists of his time, was a native of 
Modena. He studied medicine at Ferrara, and, after a 
European tour, became teacher of anatomy in that city. 
He thence removed to Pisa, and from Pisa, at the instance 
of Cosmo I., grand-duko of Tuscany, to Padua, where, 
besides the chairs of anatomy and surgery and of botany, 
ho held the office of superintendent of tho new botanical 
garden. He died October 9, 1562. Only one treatise by 
Fallopius appeared during his lifetime, namely the Ohservor 
tiones Anatomicoe^ Venice, 1561. His collective works, 
Opera gennina omnia y wore published at Venice in 1584. 
For an account of the services which Fallopius rendered to 
anatomical science, see Anatomy, vol. i. p. 809. 

FALL RIVER, a city of the UnitodStates, Massachusetts, 
is situated on Mount Hope Bay, the north-east arm of 
Narraganset Bay, 46 miles S. of Boston. The Fall river, 
w'hich here joins the Taunton, has a descent of 130 feet if 
less than half a mile, and its groat w^ater-power was at an 
early period of much advantage for the development of the 
manufactures 4 >f the tojvn, but most of tho mills are now 
driven by steam. The town is well built, and many of the 
streets are nnoly adorned with trees. The harbour on 
Taunton river is safe and easy of access, and has depth of 
water sufficient for tho largest ships. Fall River has a 
lari^e coasting trade, and is engaged in the whale and other 
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Baheries. The total value of foreign and domestic imports I 
for the year ending June 30j 1877^ was $12,358, and of | 
exports $4795. The principal industry is the manufacture | 
of cotton goods, especially print cloths, but there are also 
woollen factories, bleaching works, foundries, a shipbuild- 
ing yard, and planing mills. In the neighbourhood there 
arevvaluable granite quarries. Fall Btver is the terminus 
of the line of steamers in the route from New York to 
Boston. It was incorporated as a town in 1803, and re- 
ceived a city charter in 1854; and in 1862 Fall River, 
Newport county, with 3377 inhabitants, was added to it. 
The population in 1850 was 11,522, and in 1870 26,766. 

FALMOUTH, a municipal and parliamentary borough 
and market-town of England, county of Cornwall, on the 
south side of Falmouth Harbour, 15 miles N.N.E. of Lizard 
Point, and 267 miles W.S.W. of London. The town con- 
sists chiefly of a long and narrow street extending along 
the shore. The principal public buildings are the hall of 
the Cornwall Polytechnic Society, the mechanics institute, 
the town-hall, and the market-house. In the early part of 
the 17th century Falmouth cqpsisted only of a few fisher- 
men’s huts, but soon after this Sir John Killigrew, having 
obtained the permission of James L, constructed a new 
quay and laid the foundation of the present town. Its sub- 
sequent prosperity was a consequence of the excellence of 
its harbour, and its proximity to Land’s End. For about 
150 years it was the port from which the mail packets for 
the Mediterranean, Spain, the West Indies, and South 
America were despatched ; and though these steamers now 
start from other ports it maintains steam communication 
with London, Liverpool, Dublin, Penzance, Plymouth, and 
Southampton. The harbour is one of the best refuges for 
shipping in England. Its entrance between St Anthony’s 
Head on the E. and Poudennis Castle on the W. is about 
a mile in width, and it thence stretches inland about five 
and a half miles. It has depth of water and excellent 
anchorage for the largest ship.s, and vessels of considerable 
burden can discharge their cargoes at the quay. In 1876 
the number that entered the port was 803, with a tonnage 
of 118,617 ; the number that cleared 384, tonnage 
26,522. The total value of imports was £240,474, and of 
exports £5261. The exports include copper, tin, tin- 
plates, woollen goods, and fish. Falmouth along with 
Penryn returns two moiubers to parliament. The popula- 
tion of the municipal borougli in 1871 was 5294. 

FALSE POINT, a land-locked harbour in the Cuttack 
district of Orissa, situated in 20'’ 20' N. lat. and 86® 47' 
E. long., and reported by the famine commissioners in 
1867 to be the best harbour on the coast of India from the 
Hdgli to Bombay. It derives its name from the circum- 
stance that vessels proceeding up the Bay of Bengal fre- 
quently mistook it for Point Palmyras, a degree further 
north. The anchorage is safe, roomy, and completely land- 
locked. The capabilities of False Point as a harbour remained 
long unknown, and it was only in 1860 that the port was 
opened. It was rapidly developed, owing to the construc- 
tion of the Orissa canals. Two navigable channels lead in- 
land across the Mab&uadi delta, and connect the port with 
Cuttack city. The trade of False Point is chiefly with 
other Indian harbours, but a large export trade in rice and 
oil-seeds has sprung up with Mauritius, the French colonies, 
and France. False Point is now a regular port of call for 
Ahglo-Indian coasting steamers. Its capabilities were first 
appreciated during the Orissa famine of 1866, when it 
afforded almost the only means by which simplies of rice 
could be thrown into the province. Between x 863-64 and 
1874-76 the value of the export and impcflrt trade of 
False Point has increased from £51,921 to £261,212, or 
upwards of five times, and the number of vessels visiting 
the port from 16 to 110, A lighthouse is situated a little 
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to the south of the anchorage, on the point which screens 
it from the sonthern monsoon, in 20® 19' 52" N. lat. and, 
86* 46' 57" E. long, 

FALSTEU, an island in the Baltic, belongjing to Den- 
mark. It is richly wooded and well cultivate^ and is very 
fertile, especially in fruits. Area, 180 square Milles; popu- 
lation (1870). 27,763. See Denmark. 

FALUN, or Fahlun, a town of Sweden, ca[)itul of a laen 
of the same name, which, however, is also called Dalarna or 
Dalecarlia, is situated iu a bare and rocky country near 
the W. shore of Lake Runn, 73 miles W. of Qelle. The 
town is built chiefly of timber, and the inhabitants are 
mostly engaged in mining and smelting. West of the 
town are the celebrated Falun copper mines, the oldest 
and most celebrated in Europe. They are known to have 
been in existence 600 years ago, but probably their origin 
is some centuries earlier. Since the 17th century their pro- 
duce has been gradually decreasing, and while in 1650 they 
produced nearly 3300 tons the total output in 1874 was 
only a little over 490 tons. In the town are museums 
miiiemlogy and geology, a school of practical mining, a 
model room, and a largo scientific library. The fumes 
arising from the copper-smelting works destroy vegetation 
in the vicinity of the town, but so far from being injurious 
to human life, they seem often to Lave acted as a preventa- 
tive against cholera and other epidemic diseases. Connected 
with the copper works there are shot, sulphur, vitriol, and 
Indian red factories. The population of Falun in 1876 
was 6694. 

FAMAQOSTA. See Cyprus. 

FAMILY. Family is a word of which the etymology 
but partially illustrates the moaning. The Homan 
derived from the Oscan famel i^serims)^ originally signified 
the servile j)roperty, the thralls, of a master. Next, the 
term denoted other domestic property, in things as well aa 
in persons. Thus, in the fifth of the laws of the Twelve 
Tables the rules are laid down —si. intkstato. moritur. 

OUI. SUITS. HERES. NEC. SIT. ADGNATCH. PROXIMUS. FAMILIAM. 
HABETO, and 81. AONATUS. NEC. ESCIT. OENTILIS. FAMILIAM. 
NANciTOR; that is, it a man die intestate, leaving no 
natural heir, who bad been under his pote^tasy the nearest 
agnate, or relative tracing his connexion with the deceased 
exclusively through males, is to inherit the famitiay or 
family fortune of every sort. Failing an agnate, a member 
of the yens of the dead man is to inherit. In a third sense, 
the Roman word fmmlia was applied to all the persons who 
could prove themselves to be descended from the same an- 
cestor, and thus the word almost corresponded to our own 
use of it m the widest moaning, as when we say that a 
person is “of a good family” (Ulpian, Dig,y 50, 16, 195, 
Leaving for a while the Roman terms, to which it 
will be necessary to return, we may provisionally define 
“ family,” in the modern sense, as the small community 
formed by the union of one man with one woman, and by 
the increase of children born to them. These in modem 
times, and in must European countries, constitute the 
household, and it has been almost universally supposed 
that little natural associations this %ort arc the germ-cell 
of early society. The history with which, from childhood, 
we are best acquainted shows us the growth of the Jewish 
nation from tb£ one household of Abraham. •It i^true 
that his patriarchal family differed from the modern fanflly 
iu one re£^ect. It was polygamous, but, as female chastity 
was one of the conditions of the patriarchal family, ana as 
descent through males was therefore recognized as certain, 
the plurality of wives makes no real difference to the argu* 
ment. In ftie same way the earliest formal records of 
Indian, Greek, and Roman society show us the family 
firmly established, and generally regarded as .the j^ost 
primitive of human associations. Thus, Aristotle derives 
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the first boQsehold {ohcta wptirrf) from the combination of 
nian's possession of property — in the slave or in domesti- 
cated animals — with man’s relation to woman, and he 
quotes H68i9d : oIkov fjikv vpiirurra ywaiKa re ^ow r aporrjpa 
{Politic^ 1, 2, 5). The village, again, with him is a 
colony or offshoot of the honsehold, and monarchical govern- 
ment in states is derived from the monarchy of the eldest 
male member of the family. Now, though certain ancient 
terms, introduced by Aristotle in the chapters to which we 
refer, might have led him to imagine, as we shall see, a 
very different origin of society, his theory is, on the face of 
it, natural and plausible, and it has been almost universally 
accepted. The beginning of society, it has been said a thou- 
sand times, is the iaiiiily, a natural association of kindred by 
blood, composed of fjitlier, mother, and their descendants. 
In this family, tbo father is absolute master of his wife, his 
children, and the goods of the little community ; at his 
death, las eldest son succeeds him ; and in course of time 
this association of kindred, by natural increase and by 
adoption, develops into the clan, gens^ or yivo%. As 
generations multiply, the more distant relations split off 
intr) other clans, and tlieso elans, which have not lust the 
sense of primitive kinship, unite once more into tribes. Tbo 
tribes again, as civilization advances, acknowledge them- 
selves to bo subjects of a king, in whose veins the blood of 
the original family runs purest. This, or something like 
this, is the common theory of the growth of society. 

On the other side, the following facts are to be noticed : — 
(1) In many barbarous cvmmiiuities the family, in our 
sense of the word, does not exist. (2) The traditions of 
civilized races report a similar state of things m their early 
experience. (3) ’Hie domestic institutions (if savages, and 
traces of the same manners among cultivated races, point 
to an age when the family was not constituted iti the 
modern way. (4) The larger tribal associations of savages 
were clearly not dovelojied out of the monogamous or 

S atriarchttl family. (5) Tlie larger tribal associations of 
[recce, Home, and India bear marks of having been evolved 
out of the tribal associations of savages. If those points 
can be proved, the family is not the earliest, but one of 
the latest conquests of civilization, AVe shall consider these 
points in order. 

1. At whatever epoch civilized travellers have visited 
peoples of less cultivation, they have noted, with uncon- 
cealed surprise, net the family, but promiscuity and poly- 
andry. They have found men and women living together in 
what seemed unregulated community, or they have found 
that the woman had sovoral husbands, and often that those 
husbands wore brothers. They have alleged that the 
woman, not tbo man, was really liead of the household, that 
kinship was traced through the female line, on account of 
the certainty of that sort of genealogy, and consequently 
that a man’s children belonged, not to Ins own family, but 
to that of the wife, in whoso affections he had only a limited 
or transitory share. It may be presumed, with some con- 
fidence, that these customs, observed in lands and ages 
widely apart, cannot have grown out of the monogamous 
or patriarchal family^ we jenow it. The limitless area in 
which such practices have been usual may be gathered from 
a few examples. Thus Herodotus says of^ the Agathyrsi, 
^ Sc)4hian*people (iv. 104) : “They have their women in 
coAmon, that they may all be brothers of each other,” The 
Nf^amones (iv, 172) have similar customs; of the 
Massagotfi^ (i, 21 G) it is said that each marries a wife, 
ravrQtri Bi hrltcoiva xpewvrai, Aristotle alludes to similar 
promiscuity among the Libyans (Pol.y ii. 3, they have 
their women in common^ and distribute the children by 
their likeness to the men. Diodorus Siculus reports the 
> sanies manners among the Troglodytes and the Ichthyo- 
phagji on the coast of the Red Sea. The Auseis by the 
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Libyan lake Tritonis, though they ae^m to have sat atom 
on the chastity of unmarried women, are said by Herodotus 
to have lived like cattle, with no permanent cohabitar 
tion (iv. 180). These are examples of reported promis* 
cuity in ancient times. Though the observers may have 
overlooked, and probably did overlook, some regulations, 
yet it is plain that in the societies spoken of the mono- 
gamous or patriarchal family cannot have existed, and so 
cannot have been the germ of such wider tribal associations 
as were then established. Turning to modem savages, we 
find the custom of lending wives, as an act of friendliness 
and hospitality, very common. This may be no more 
than mere profligacy, in a society where male kin is recog- 
nized ; but the marriage custom of Thibet, which assigns to 
a woman several brothers as joint husbands, cannot be thus 
explained. This amazing practice is the rule of life “ among 
thirty millions of respectable people” (Wilson, Abode of 
Snow), As to the area over which some form of polyandry 
extends, the reader may consult Mr M'Lennan’a Primitive 
Marriage (Edinburgh, 1865, p, 178, 183), where it is traced 
“ to points half rounti the globe.” Caesar describes something 
like it among the inhabitants of Britain {De, Bello GallkOy 
lib. V. c. 14) : “ Ten or twelve men have wives in common, 
and chiefly brothers share with brothers, and father with 
children.” According to a fragment of Polybius, the same 
fraternal arrangement was not unknown among the Spartans. 

Among the Nairs of Malabar, a woman has several 
husbands, but these are not brothers {Adatic Besearchesy 
vol. V. p. 13; Hamilton’s Accomd of East Indiesy vol. i. p. 
308; Buchanan’s Jovrneyy vol. ii. p. 411), Among the 
Nairs the woman lives with her mother or brothers, or in 
other cases has a house of her own, where she receives 
her husbands. “ No Nair knows his father, and every man 
looks upon his sister’s children as his heirs” (Buchanan, 
ii. 412). Borne other examples of very loose relations 
between the sexes will be found in Mr Herbert Spencer’s 
Principles of Soriolog^/y vol. i. chap, 5, 6. But, to be brief, 
we strike on instances as soon as we look below the sur- 
face of civilization. Thus, in the Marquesas Islands, Mr 
Melville {Narrative of a Four Months^ Reddence, 1846, p. 
212) describes polyandry, and asks, with some nctivetCy 
“ Where else could such a practice exist even for a single 
dayl” Ho would have found the practice among the 
Tsonnotouan Irix]uoi8. “La polygamie qui n’est pas 
permise aux hommes, Test pourtant aux femmes” (Lafitau, 
Moeurs des Sauvages AmcricainSy vol. i. p. 555, 1726). If 
we are to maintain, as it was usual to declare, that “it is 
difficult to say of what races of men it is not allowable to 
lay down that the society in which they are united was 
originally organized on the patriarchal model,” we must 
believe that some strange necessity, or some monstrous pro- 
fligacy destroyed the patriarchal model among the people 
whose manners we have been studying. 

2. If we can trust the traditions of Indo-European and 
other polite peoples, they too once lived in a stage which can 
hardly be discerned from promiscuity, and they too allotted 
many husbands to one wife. Beginning with Greece, 
we find the legend in Suidas (p. 3102), that the women 
of Attica abandoned themselves to unchecked vice, and that 
the male parentage of children could not be ascertained. 
According to the story of Yarro (Augustine, De Civ, Deiy 1. 
xviii. c. 9), it was Cecrops, the serpent-king, who first in- 
stituted marriage, just as the Australian natives credit the 
lizard with the discovery. The Hindoos it to 

Svetaketn, before whose date “women were unconfined, 

and roam^^at their pleasure This ancient custom 

is even now the rule for creatures bom as bmtes 

and it is still practised among the northern Kurus ” (Muir, 
Sanskrit Texts, part ii. p. 336). The Egyptians attri- 
buted the origin of marriage to the rule of Manes; the 
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GhineMy to Fohl As to pcAyandryi amosg Airaiis of 
IndiSy a famous passage in the MiikMarcUa te^ls how the 
^ fire brothers Pandara ** married the fair Draaupadi with 
* eyes of lotus blue.’’ The whole legend of these princes is 
so mark^ with the stamp of pol 3 randroaB institutions that 
the very terminology of polyandry, the system of nomen- 
clatfiire called classificatory,*’ is retained. Grand-uncles, 
in this episode of the Ma^bharcUa^ as among the Bed 
Indians, are called grandfathers, and uncles fathers. 

If, then, the Ai^n race was not originally organized 
like the polyandrous Thibetans, the legends which declare 
these facts are at least singular examples of undesigned 
coincidence.” Before coming to that conclusion, it is 
now necessary to examine certain symbolic customs, certain 
laws of inheritance and of prohibited degrees, and so to de- 
termine whether the looser relations of savages may not 
have been the material out of which the modem family was 
gradually fashioned. This can scarcely be called a now, 
though it has never been a popular opinion. Mr Millar, 
rofessor of law in the university of Glasgow, expressed it 
istinctly in his OrUjin of ihotJyiHtinction of RanJcH^ p. 47 
(4th edition, Edinburgh, 1806). 

3. If the xiractices which make kindred thibugh males 
difficult or impossible to recognize were ever universally 
prevalent, they will have loft vestiges of their existence 
in the custom of tracing descent through females. Again, 
where that custom is met with, though marriage has become 
fixed, and where women are mistresses of the household 
and heads of the family, it is not easy to give any other 
explanation of these facta than this, that tlioy are survivals 
from a time when the union of the sexes was vague and ' 
temporary. Where, then, do wo meet with examples of 
kindred traced through the female lino 1 Kindred through 
women is recognized in Australia (with exceptions among 
certain tribes), in the Marianne Islands, m Fiji, Tonga, 
and some other isles of the Pacific, and in the Carolina 
Islands. Among the Kars of the Golden Chersonese, the 
tribes are divided into Sgaiis, who recognize male descent, 
and Pwos, who reckon by the mother’s side. The natives 
of the province of Keang-se ‘‘are celebrated among the 
natives of the other Chinese provinces for the mode or 
form used by them in addroaa, srhich is Laor peaon,” para- 
phrastioally translated (Morgan, Systems of Oonsanyumity 
and Affinity of the Human Famity^ p, 452), “ Oh, you old 
fellow, brother mino by some of the ramifications of female 
relationship ! ” To select some more modern instances 
from M. Giraud Toulon’s collections {Origine de la Famille, 
Geneva, 1874, p. 15), the Singhalese, the Nairs of Malabar, 
the Kocchs, an Indian tribe, and the Zaporogue Cossacks, 
with the red men of North America as a rule, and the 
Indians of British Guinea, to whom we may add many 
African tribes (Bowditch, Mission to Ashantee, p. 185, 
London, 1873; ^ixmzmgQXyOat-Afrikanische StudUrij 1864), 
count kindred by the mother’s side. Another collection 
of examples will be found in Mr M‘Lennan’8 Primitive 
Marriage. Strabo reports that among the Iberians women 
were heads of families (i. 214, 319; iiL 165), and 
Cordier {Anciennes cotUumes de Barege) shows that among 
the Basques women inherited property to the exclusion of 
males as late as the eighteenth century. The legislation 
of the Bevolution changed all this, but a popular song still 
testifies to the annoyance of les MritiAres. This ancient 
oiLBtom thus fulfils the proverb, “Tout finit par des chan- 
sons” (Giraud Teulon, la Mhre chez certaitia peuples de 
VAntiquUhy Paris, 1867, p. 42). Among anpient peoples 
there are very many more oriels distinct vestiges of female 
kinship. Herodotus, it is tme, says of the Lycians (i. 173), 
“This eostom they have to themselves, «nd herein agree 
vdth no other men, in that they name themselves by the 
motheFs side and not by the father’s. And if one ask 
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another who he is, he yrill recount his maternal descent^ 
and reckon up his motW’s maternal ancestors.” Now, so,, 
far from this mode of deducing descent being peculiar to 
the Lycians, it was in vogue among the Locrian| (Polybius, 
12, V,, aud Excerpta Hist. Grmc. Frag.y Borne, 1827, p. 
384). In the bilingual Etruscan inscriptions, according to 
M. Giraud Toulon {Otigine de la Famille^ p. 21), to whom 
we owe many of these citations, “ the Etruscan text con* 
tains only the name of the mother of the dead, while the 
Latin text gives that of the father.” Certain Egyptian 
mortuary inscriptions give the name of the mother, while 
the accompanying Greek text gives that of the father. A 
stele found in the ruins of the temple at Napata by Marietta 
{Revue ArcJwologique^ May 1873) shows us a monarch 
justifying his claim to the throne by enumerating the women 
of his maternal ancestry. Future historians will no doubt 
explain the apparent coexistence of two systems of kindred 
in Egypt. Meanwhile it is noteworthy that Herodotus (ii. 
35) declares that daughters were compelled by law to maim 
tain their parents, while sons were free to do as they 
pleased. This report has been curiously conlinnod by the 
legal documents of certain private Egyptian families, lately 
deciphered by M. Bevillout. Wo see the woman mistress 
of the household, and owner of the property. 

IMaiiy other ancient examples are published by the Baron 
d’Eckstein 1858), but M. d’Eckstein’s 

speculations about race need not be accejited. Millar {op, 
ciLf p. 48) quotes some survivals of the custom of tracing 
pedigree and deriving condition through woman : “ If any 
one be born of a Campanian father, and a mother Puteolan^ 
he is a Campanian citizen, unless, hy some paniicular custom 
{privilegio alviuo)^ his maternal descent is to be reckoned.” 
Among places where this local custom ruled, Delphi is 
mentioned. The groat collections of the facts known about 
the ancient position of women as heads of the family is 
Bachofen’s Das Mutferrechty in which somewhat crude 
speculations about religion are introduced. The most 
'Classical example of a tradition of gynsecocracy is that 
often-quoted tale of Varro’s preserved by St Augustine 
{De Civitate Deiy lib. xviii. c. 9). In the time of Cecrops, 
the serpent-king, a dispute arose between Pallas and 
Poseidon, which was settled by the votes of the Athenians. 
Ill these days women possessed the franchise, and a 
woman’s vote turned the scale in favour of Pallas. To 
appease Poseidon, the Athenian men resolved that women 
should no more be admitted to the assemblies, nor should 
children take their names from the mother’s family. In 
this tradition survives a memory of the Bed Indian and 
Australian p^ractice, which makes the child belong to the 
mother’s clan, and also a memory of the political rights, 
so to speak, which women enjoyed among the ancient 
Britons, among the Iroquois of Lafitau’s time, and which 
take the shape of a considerable share in the despotism 
of African races. It may be said that if women have evei 
enjoyed these privileges it is odd that among the leas 
cultivated peoples, such as the Australians, they are treated 
as slaves. The reply is — if the Australians were a people ol 
barbaric wealth, like many African nftions, and i£»the cer- 
tainty of succession to the “royal stool” and the royal 
treasures were cl matter of the utmost moment to tno state, 
it is not improbable that I^be ancient custom »of female 
kinship would have given, aifiong them too, dignity, impefl^t- 
ance, and *power to women. Thus we know from Beve|al 
sources that ^ 

From the nobility of the mother 

Should always be tlie right to tlie sovereignty 

among the * Celts in Scotland (McLennan, Primitive 
Marriagey 1865, p. 86, quoting Nennius; the Anglo- 
Saxon Chroniclty Bolls series, p. 1). Even in the Mafiah- 
harcAa there is a vestige of this system. Vasouki, the 
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Naga (serpent) king, wished to have an heir. Instead of 
^marrying, he found a partner fur his sister Djaratkarou. 
The sister’s son succeeded. Compare Bowditch’s Ashantee 
(p. 185), “^Their extraordinary rule of succession excludes 
all children but those of a sisfevy and is founded on the 
argument that, if the wives of the brothers are faithless, 
the blood of the family is entirely lost in the offspring, but, 
should the daughters deceive their husbands, it is still pre- 
served.*' In leaving this part of the subject wo may ask, 
from what considerations, except those indicated by 
Bowditch, could the rule of inheritance by the mother’s side 
have been derived ? 

4. It has been shown that the actual practices of many 
barbarous i-aces make the existence of the patriarchal, and 
still more of the monogamous family impossible, and that 
the traditions of the races called Aryan, with many frag- 
ments of their customs, testily to a similar state of things 
in the [>ast experiences of nations now organized on the 
basis of the family. We must now usk^ -(1) Of whut nature 
are the wider tribal asBociations of savages '1 (2) liow did 
they come into existence I (3) Arc there any vestiges of 
similar and similarly formed associations among peojdes 
which now possess strict marriage and kinship through 
males? We find that the Australian black fellows and 
the red men of North America are grouped in /oral fnbes, 
which generally are named from the lands they o(;cuj»y. 
Thus, the Onondaga are people of the hills, the Mohawks 
people of the Hint, tlie Senecas people of the great lulls, 
the Onoidas peojde ot the granite, and so forth (Morgan, 
Lear/iie o/ ihi' Jroguols, 1851) In Australia the tribes 
take the names of districts, as Ballarat. Waiidyalloch, and 
Moreton Bay. Within these local tribes there are smaller 
associations, variously culled “clans,” “families,” “sejils, ’ 
“ tribes,” by travellers. They are, as a rule, governed 
on this principle in Australia --“All the children take 
after the clan of their mother, and no man can niairy a 
W'oman of the same clan, although the ])urtich be born of 

E arents in no way related, according to our ideas” ((k S. 

larig, Along inaLs of Auafraluiy Melbourne, 1805, p. 10, 
Gray’s Journals, Ac., li. 227). These smaller associations 
which may not lutennarry are named after some animal, 
vegetable, or other natural object. A member of the 
Kangaroo associations may not slay or oat the kangaroo, 
which he holds in honour, and a Paddy melon must abstain 
from paddy melon. The obvious result of this scheme of 
prohibited marriage is to make every local tribe contain 
much the same assortment of smaller communities. Look- 
ing at North America, >\e find tlie local tribe of iSenecas 
to be composed of sets <»! [lersons called by the name of 
Wolf, Bear, Turtle, Beuvci, Peer, Snipe, Heron, Hawk, 
and many of the same iiames prevail utnoiig C/uyugas, 
Oneidas, Mohawks, and the rest J ust as in Australia, no 
man may marry a woman of the same name, though she 
may have been born hundreds ol miles away, and may bo 
no sort of relation in our sense of the word. As in 
Australia, the animal or jdant from which each associa- 
tion takes its name is sacred , in America it is called the 
totem. ifThc oldest I Aiquoi^toteins seem, from many legend- 
ary and political proofs, to have been Wolf, Boar, and 
Turtle (Morgan, Annent Soaetg, n 70, see also 

MTjennaa, Forinightly Heinew, 18G9-187i)). Turning to 
Africa (Bowditch’s Mission to Ashantei, p. 181), we read 
similar institutions. Livingstone reports snnilar facts 
among tke Bechwanas, Falkner among the Patagonians, 
Brooke among the Sea Dyaks, and Garcilasso do la Vega 
among the lower races of Peru. 

The apaential features of these associations and groups 
of kindred are, for our present purpose — (1) Their in- 
dul^jtabletr growth out ol female kinship, and the rule which 
prohibits marriage between persons who are of the same 


name, and own descent from the same plant, animali or 
thing ; (2) their existence as stocks of different blood in 
the same local tribe; and (S) their acknowledgment of kin- 
ship with, and of the duty to support in war, or to revenge, ' 
other members of the same name. (On this point, see 
Morgan, A7wient Society^ p. 78. Compare also A^vcient 
J^oeiety^ p. 175, as to the Louchoux or Kutchin of* the 
Tukon Biver: “ A man does not marry into his own class; 
.... the children belong to the grade of the mother; 
.... members of the same grade lu the different tribes 
do not war with each other.’ ) For convenience of nomen- 
clature, we shall call all such associations totem-kin. The 
word totem points to the peculiarity of supposed descent 
from some natural object which gives the name, and “km” 
is more convenient than “group” or “clan,” because the 
same totem and the same name cover many scattered 
groups 

5. The question now rises, Do we meet similar associa- 
tions among civilised peoples who now possess the family? 
First wo find Mr Hart of Canton saying (Ancient Society^ 
pp. 364, 365) : “ In some parts of the countrj^ large villages 
are to be met with, in each of which there exists but one 
lainily name ; thus in one district will bo found, say, three 
villages, each containing two or three thousand people, 
the one of the Horse, the second of the Sheep, and the 

third of the Ox family name Just as among the 

North American Indians husband and wife are always of 
different families, — that is, qf different surnames. Custom 
and law alike prohibit marriage on the part of people 
having the same family surname. The children are of the 
father’s family, — that is, they take his surname.” (Com- 
jiare Narratwe of Two AlahimiHan Travellers, Pinkerton, 
vol. vii.) The Arabian travellers had the same law at 
home, prohibiting marriage between people of the same 
family name. • 

Jiooking at India w^e find in the Institutes of Menu (iii 
5) that a man of the tw'ice-born classes may not marry “ a 
woman descended from his j>atcnial or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, nor [in words believed to be a 
comment on the original] one wlio is known by her 
family name to be of the same primitive stock with his 
fathei.” No one, that is to say, may marry within the 
gJuiira, just as no Bed Indian may marry within the limits 
fixed by the totem. If the ghutra was counted, or if the 
Chinese family name ran, on the female side, Chinese and 
Biahmatis w^ould be exactly in tbe jiosition of Australian 
blacks, as far as prohibited degrees are concerned. Mr 
Cunningham (iJigest of Hindu Law, Madras, 1877) says 
that the old rule about tlie ghotra is falling into disuse, and 
tliat local custom in many places permits it to be dis- 
obeyed. Now', just as observers in India note this change 
of practice, so observers among the Bed Indians and 
Australians note another change of practice. Kindred 
among these peoples is very gradually beginning to be 
reckoned by the male line, children are being counted 
among some tribes in the clan of tbe father (Morgan, 
p. BG). 

Leaving India, and turning to Greece and Borne, we find 
the local tribe and, subordinate to the tribe, two forms of 
associations called the yeVo? and gens, which are prominent 
in early history and gradually die out. Thus, though in 
the Tw^elve Tables, as we have seen, the members of the 
gens succeed to the property of an intestate, yet in the 
2d century Gaius declares (hist,, iii. 17) that ^1 Gentile 
law had fal}pii into desuetude. The gens, then, was, as 
its very name implies, a form of kindred, but old and 
hastening to decay. The members of a gens, according to 
Cicero, had a common name, were born of free parents, 
and were those who capite no7i sunt deminuti, Festus adds 
that members of a gens are ex eodem genere crtL ^ 
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It mu&t be noticed that| thougb the members of a gens 
were of no recognisable kin to each other in one sense^ yet 
they showed a certain aolidariU — ^putting on mourning 
when one of the kin was in disgrace (Livy, vL 20), sharing 
common religious rights peculiar to themselves, and at one 
timt having a right to inherit property. All these things 
point to consciousness of distant blood-relationship. Still 
one feature of the ghotra seems absent. It is hardly proved 
that there was a time when Bomans might nut marry 
within the gens. Indications of the past existence of the 
rule are found in the fact that Roman genealogies do not, 
as it is said, show us examples of marriages between 
persons of the same gens. More to the point is Plutarch's 
statement (Ilcpt alrtW ’Pw/xalVcaiv), “In times past it was 
unlawful for Romans to marry women of their own kin 
(orvyycvtSas) ; .... nay, they did not wed ladies in any 
degree connected with them by blood, just as now they do 
not take sisters or aunts, and it was long before they 
ventured to take cousins to wife." It seems then that, 
just as in the case of the contemporary ghotra of the 
Hindus, an ancient and wide prohibition to marry in the 
gens was thrown off by the Romans. Hero it must be 
noted that the ghotra of the Hindu law of inheritance is 
not identical with the ghotra in which marriage is pro- 
hibited by custom. It is rather a body composed of all the 
cognates within certain large limitations. 

In the example of the Creek yeVo? we again find the 
common name a patronymic, generally thought to be 
derived from a hero. We find that all who bore the name 
shared certain religious rights, and before Solon's date 
were co-heirs to property, and took up the blood feud if 
one of the y€Vo 9 were slain. Yet the yevvrjrat are often 
defined as not akin in blood, so entirely did the old sense 
of relationship dwindle, in^ Greece as in Jlome. The lexico- 
graphers supposed that the yhrq were constituted by legis- 
lative enactment, vo/aio rlvi Ixovrc? Kotvtaviav, (See Meier, 
De Gentihus Ait tns y Philippi, JJf'r Areopng it ml die EpheteUy 
Berlin, 1874, p. 68, Schoomaun, Griechiische Alterih timer ^ 
Berlin, 1861, voL i p. 329, with Solioomann'a theory of 
the growth of the yeVo?; F. Haase, Die At hen Ische Stamm- 
verfassung ; also Grote’s History of Greece^ ih. 53.) Now, 
hard as it is to ascertain the exact nature of the ycVo 9 , 
and of its relation to the tribe, it seems, on the whole, 
more analogous to the ttitem-kin than to the caste or joint 
family of the modern Hindus. (See Sir Henry Maine, 
“South Slavonians and Rajpoots," I^ineteenth Century^ 
December, 1877.) A common name, co-heirship, the duty 
of avenging a member, all point to the idea of kinship. 
As to exogamy, a Greek could certainly marry in his own 
yci/o 9 , for the common name went by the father's side, and 
a Greek might marry his father's though not his mother's 
daughter. It has been argued that the prohibition to 
marry a uterine sister, though kinship in historic Greece 
went by the male line, indicates a past when the maternal 
tie was more strict, — when, in fact, a man who married his 
uterine sister married within the yero?, and a man who took 
his half-sister by the father's side married outside theyeVos. 
Here it may be observed that Aristotle {PoL^ 1, 2, 5, 6) gives 
as very ancient synonyms of ycvi^rai the terms opoydXaKrc^ 
(nourished on the same milk), bgofriirooi (eating from the 
same vessel), bpoKairvoi (warmed by the same fire). These 
tefrms speak of a time when motherhood or fosterage, when 
community of shelter, not blood kinship, were the bonds 
that kept members of the same kin together. The words 
may bo compared with Gaelic teadJdoch hud coediehe^ 
“ Gaelic names for family, signifjdng, the first, having a 
common residence, the second those who eat together " 
(McLennan, Prim, Mar,^ p. 154). 

It has been usual, almost universal, to explain the Greek 
yiyo% and Roman gens by simply saying, like Mr Freeman 
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(Comparative Politics, Macmillan, 1873, p. 111), “The 
family grew into the clan, the clan grew into the tribe."* 
Mr Freeman says we can trace this process best “ among 
men of our own blood." But when we examnie the early 
associations of the English (Kemble’s Saxons in England^ 
vol. i. p. 458), wo find, just as in America, just as in 
Australia, groups of kindred of the same name, — take 
Billing, by way of example, — scattered from north to south 
through all the loc,aI tribes. We have seen how this 
happens in America and Australia, we have seen that there 
the family, in Mr Freeman's sense, does not grow into the 
clan. Did it do so in Attica and Italy, and, if so, how 
did a tribe, which was ex hypoihesi but a swollen clan, 
contain so many stocks which claimed distinct origin and 
distinct mythical ancestors ? How did these stocks come 
to be scattered through li>cal tribes, not grouped in one] 
The growth of savage tribes is not a development of the 
family; tribes singularly like those of savages are found in 
early civilizations. Had the two kinds of kindred different 
origins] 

There remains a point to notice. The tln^roughly savage 
totem-kindreds revere the animal, i)lant, or other object 
from which they take thoir name and claim descent, and 
they use it as a badge. For Greek and Roman survivals of 
this usage see riiitarch, Thesens; M‘Lennan, “The wor- 
ship ol jilants and animals," in the Fortnightly Review, 
1869, 1870; and the Antiquities of Heraldry, by AV. S. 
Ellis, 1869. If the ordinary theory, that the tribe and 
clan are overgrown families, be rejected, the converse theory 
may be stated thus : — The totem-kindreds of savages grow 
up through exogamy and female kin. The change to male 
kinship (n change which is demonstrably taking place in 
America and Australia) jiroduced something like the 
Chinese circle of relationship. The substitution of the 
name of a fictitious ancestor for that of the sacred plant, 
animal, or natural object pi\)duced a circle of affinity like 
the Hindu ghotra of customary religion.^ The decay of the 
prohibition to marry within the kin united by the family 
name, like the growing laxity of rule in the ghotra, pro- 
duced something like the Greek yeVo? and the Roman gens^ 
Nothing remained but joint religious rites, a common jdace 
of burial, a common name, a vague feeling of connexion, 
traditions of the prohibition to marry within the gens, the 
duty of taking uji the blood-foud, and vestiges of the joint- 
heirship In procevss of time llie in tenser affections of the 
family caused the old gentile ties to disappear, and gentile 
law became an empty memory. 

It has been shown that arrangements ruder than the 
modern family exist among contemporary savages, and have 
existed among ancient peoples It has been shown that 
these rude institutions produce large associations of men, 
tribes and totem-kindred, among savages, and that, by a 
senes of changes, every one of which is exemplified in 
experience, the Greek and Roman gentes, the units of early 
political society, may have been developed out of barbarous 
groups. There are next certain customs to be examined, 
which tend, as far as they go, to showtthat civilized society 
passed through savage stage.s. •The chief of those*customs 
are the ceremony of ca[>ture and bridal etiquette As to 
the ceremony cajiture it is superfluous to mujli, as 
the subject has been handled, with complete originality lyid* 
copious iMustrations, in Af^Lennan's Primitive Afarriage, 
The classic example of the coremony of capture is yius sta^d 
by C. O. Miiller, {History and Antiqiiitks of the Doric RacCy 
English translation, Oxford, 1830, vol. ii. p. 298): “Two 
things were fequisite as an introduction and' preparation to 

^ Wti have oxanipl<^» m Zulu-haml of the declining l)©hef in animal 
ancestry (('allawny’s Iteligwn of the Amus^u), and in Greek hjstory 
wo have frequent instances of the fictitious adoption of eponymous 
heroic ancestors. 
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marriage at Sparta: finit, betrothing on the part of the 
father ; secondly, the seuntre of the bride. The latter waa 
clearly an ancient national custom/’ Muller then describes 
the clandestine intercourse, which lasted for some time, be- 
fore the man brought his bride, and frequently her mother, 
into his house.” The intercourse of bride and groom among 
the Iroquois of Lahtau’s time was likewise clandestine. For 
the practice in Crete Muller quotes Strabo, x. 482, n. 

A similar custom prevailed in Home (Apuleius, De As. 

A UK iv.; Festus, s. v. ‘‘Kapi’’), and was supposed to be 
derived from the time of the rape of the Sabines. Mr 
McLennan finds the practice necessary to the constitution 
of the relations of husband and wife among the Calmucks, 
the Tungu/ians, the Khonds, the Fuogians, the Welsh, the 
Arabs, the Tush, and various other races. He explains its 
existence by tlie jiistitutions of exogamy (i.r., the rule 
prohibiting marriage between people of the same blood), 
and by the prevalence of hostility between the tribes of 
rude times. Suppose the rule to exist that u man may not 
marry a woman of his own community, and suppose that, 
by an exhaustive division, all other cimimumties without 
exception are hostile, he must steal a wife if he is to marry 
at all. The fiction of capture, as men grow more polite, will 
endure as ]iatt of the marriage cei oniony when the need of 
the reality is passed it is to be noticed that the theft of 
the woman is, in the fictitious capture, generally the work 
of more than one man, as it well might be, if the early 
marriages were polyandroiis If it be grunted that the pro- 
hibition to marry within the coinmuinty is as early os it is 
widely jirovalent, this explanation of the form of capture 
will seem sufficient. The origin of the early prohibition 
will be discussed later I'lius, on the evidence of a sport- 
ive feature in tlie marriage ceremony of civilized |)ooplo8, 
a vestige is revealed of customs connected with a very early 
form of the family. 

A strange pier'c of barbarous etiquette may hint that the 
kindred of the bride and groom were once hostile groups. 
The daughter in law, among many races, is forbidden to 
Bpoak to lier father-in-law, the mother-in-law must hide 
when she sees her son-in-law. The wives treat their hus- 
bands with what may bo a survival of hostility, and never 
name thorn by their names. Exauqiles are collected in Sir 
John Lubbock’s Origin of Ctvilizalwn, pp. 11, 12. The 
practices are found among races on the border of the Polar 
Sea, ui the Pocky Mountains, in Southern Africa, among 
the C/uribs, Mongols, and Culrnucks, in China, in Siberia, 
and in Australia To these instances adduced by Sir John 
Lubbock we may add Bulgaria (l)ozon, ChanU Poptdaires 
liulgart'H). 

Herodotus says (i. 1 4G) that the wives of the early 
ionians w'ould not cull their husbands b> thoir names nor 
ait at moat with them, and instructed tiieir daughters to 
practise the same reserve. The reason assigned is that 
the women whu'o originally C^arians, whose parents the 
Ionians had slain. It may be allowed that this world- wide 
practice, too, testifies to a time w'hon men married out of 
their own grou[>, and all groups were hostile each to the 
other. ^ l^erhaps the English local custom, which forbids 
the parents of bride and bridegroom to be present at the 
marnage ceremony, holds the same antiquity. 

,We have now' to note the widesi»read existence of a 
ajrstem of nomoiiclaturo, w'hich ciui hardly have arisen in 
tiAies wht^ii the monogamous family w'as the unit of society. 
Mr Lewis Morgan of New York was the discoverer of a 
custom very important in its bearing on the history of 
society. In about two-thirds of the globe persons in 
addressitlg a kinsman do not discriminate between grades 
of relationship. All those grades are merged in large cate- 
gories. "fbus, in what Mr Morgan calls the “ Malayan 
system, ” ‘‘all coiisanguinei, near or far, fall within one of 
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these relationships — grand-parent, paarent, brother, 'siider, 
child, andgrandmld.” No other blood-relationships are re- 
cognized {Ancient 8ocisty^ p. 365). This at once reminds ns* 
of the Platonic Bepublic. We devised means that no one 
should ever be able to know his own child, but that all should 
imagine tliemselves to be of one family, and should regard 
as brothers and sisters those who were within a certain 
limit of age ; and those who were of an elder generation 
they were to regard as parents and grand-parents, and those 
who were of a younger generation as children and grand- 
children {TtmamSf 18, Jowett’s translation, first e^tion, 
vol. ii., 1871). This system prevails in the Polynesian 
groups, and in New Zealand. Next comes what Mr Morgan 
chooses to call the Turanian system. “ It was universal 
among the North American aborigines,” whom Mr Morgan 
styles Ganowanians. “ Traces of it have been found in 
parts of Africa” {Ancient Society^ p. 386), and “it still 
prevails in South India among the Hindus, who speak the 
Dravi<lian language,” and also in North India, among other 
Hindus. The system, as,, Mr Morgan says, “is simply 
stu])endous.” It is not exactly the same among all his 
miscellaneous “ Turanians,” but, on the whole, assumes the 
following shapes. Suppose the speaker to be a male, he will 
style his nephew and niece in the male line, his brother’s 
cbildron, “ son ” and “ daughter,” and his grand-nephews 
and grand-nieces in the male line, “ grandson ” and “ grand- 
daughter.” Here the Turanian and the Malayan systems 
agree. But change the sex ; let the male spe^er address 
his nc[>hews and nieces in the female line, — the children of 
Ins Bister, — he salutes them as “ nephew ” and “ niece,” and 
they hail him as “ uncle.” Now, in the Malay system, 
nephews and nieces on both sides, brother’s children or 
sisters, are alike named children ” of the uncle. If the 
speaker be a female, using tbe Turanian stylo, these terms 
are reversed. Her sister’s sons and daughters are saluted 
by her as “ son ” and daughter,” her brother’s children she 
calls “ nephew ” and “ niece.” Y^et the children of the 
jiersous thus styled “ nephew ” and “ niece ” are not recog- 
nized in conversation as “ grand-nephew ” and “ grand- 
niece,” but as “ grandson ” and “ grand-daughter.” It is 
inq)ossible here to do more than indicate these features of 
the classificatory nomenclature, from which the others 
be inferred. The reader is referred for particulars to UTr 
Morgan’s great work, Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of the lluman Hact (Washington, 1871). 

The existence of the classificatory system is not an 
entirely novel discovery. Nicolaus Damasceuus, one of the 
inquirers into early society, who lived in the first century 
of our era, noticed this mode of address among the 
Galactophagi. Lafitau found it among the Iroquois. To Mr 
Morgan’s perception of the importance of the facts, and to his 
energetic collection of rejiorts, we owe our knowledge of the 
wide prevalence of the system. From an examination of 
the degrees of kindred which seem to be indicated by the 
** Malayan” and “ Turanian” modes of address, Mr Morgan 
has worked out a theory of the evolution of the modem 
family. A brief comparison of this with other modem 
theories will close our account of the family. The main 
points of the theory are shortly stated in Systems of Con- 
sanguinityy &c., pp. 487, 493, and in Ancient Society^ 
p. 384. From tho latter work we quote the following 
description of the five different and successive forms of tne 
family : — * 

“I. Tike Copm^fguvie Fumdy. It was founded upon tlie inter- 
man iage of brothci-ft and sisters, own and rollateral, in a group. 

“11 The Funahuin Family. It was founded upon the inter- 
marriage of soveial sisters, own and collateral, with each others’ 
husbands, in a gioup, — the joint husbands not being necessarily 
kinsmen of euch other ; also, on the intermarriage of several 
blethers, own and collateral, with each others* wives m a group, — 
these wives not being necessarily of kin to each other, although 
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ilia oaae In both Inatancaa {Me). In etch caae the group of 
men were ooinointly married to the group of women. 

**nL The Syndyasmian or Pairing Familtf, It was founded upon 
marria^ between eingle pair^ but without an excluaiire cohabita- 
tion. The marria^ continued during the pleasure of the parties. 

** IV. The Patriarchal Family. 1 1 w*ae founded upon the marri^e 
of one man with several wdves, followed in general^ the seoluaion 
of the wives. 

** V. The Mono^famian Famitv. It was founded upon marriage 
between single pairs with an exclusive cohabitation. 

** Three of these forma, namely, the first, second, and fiftli, were 
radical, because they were sufficontly geneml and influential to 
create three distinct systems of consanguinity, all of which still 
exist in living forms. Conversely, these systems are sutficient 
of themselves to prove the antec^ent existence of the forms of 
the family and of marriage with which they severally stand con- 
nected.’’ 

Mr Morgan makes the systems of nomenclature proofs of 
tbe existence ot the Consanguine and Punaluau families. ; 
Unhappily, there is no other proof, and the same systems 
have been explained on a very different principle (McLennan, 
Stadiee in Ancient HUtory, p. 372-407). Looking at facts, 
we find the Consanguine family nowhere, and cannot easily 
imagine how early groups abatfiiiied from infringing on each 
other, and created a systematic marriage of brothers and 
sisters. St Augustine, however {De Civ. Dei, xv. 16), and 
Archlnus in his Theesalica (Odyssey, xi. 7, scholia B, Q) 
agree more or less with Mr Morgan, Next, how did the 
consanguine family change into the Puualuan 1 Mr Morgan 
says (Ancient Society, pp. 424, 428) brothers ceased to 
marry their sisters, because the evils of it could not 
for ever escajie human observation.” Thus the Punaluau 
family was hit upon, and created a distinct system of 
consanguinity” (Ancient Society, p. 384), the Turanian. 
Again, marriages in Puualuan groups explain the rela- 
tionships in the system.” But (p. 386) Mr Morgan pro- 
vides himself with another explanation, “the Turanian 
system owes its origin to marriage in the group and to the 
gentile organization.” Ho calls exogamy “the gentile 
organization,” though, in point of fact, the only gentes we 
know, the Homan gentos, show scarcely a trace of exogamy. 
A^in, “ the change of relationshiiis which resulted from 
simstituting Punaluau in the place of Consanguino marriage 
turns the Malayan into the Turanian system” (p. 442, 
860 too p. 387), In the same page (442) Mr Morgan attri- 
butes the change to the “gentile organization,” and, still in 
the same page, uses both factors in his working out of the 
problem. Now, if the Punaluau marriage is a suflicient ex- 
planation, we do not need the “gentile organization.” 
Both, in Mr Morgan^s opinion, were efforts of conscious 
moral reform. In Systems of Cousanyuinity (p. 490) the 
gentile organization (there called tribal), that is, exogamy, 
is said to have been “ designed to work out a reformation 
in the intermarriage of brothers and sisters.” But the 
Puualuan marriage had done that, otherwise it would not 
have produced (as Mr Morgan says it did) the change 
from the Malayan to the Turanian system, the difference in 
the two fi[yB||pms, as exemplified in Seneca and Tamil, being 
“ in the i'elationships which depended on the intermarriage 
or non-iyatermarriage of brothers and sisters” (Ancient 
Society^;}, 442). Yet the Punaluan family, though itself a 
reform (n morals and in “ breeding,” “did not furnish 
adequate! motives to reform the Malay system,” which, as 
we hvLvf) seen, it did reform (p. 368). The Punaluau 
family, jit is suspected, “ frequently involved own brothers 
ana sisters ” (p. 427) ; had it not been so, there would have 
been ud xieed of a fresh moral reformation, — “ the gentile 
organization.” Yet even in the Punaluan faviily (Aivcient 
p. 488) “brothers ceased to marry, their own 
sisters.” I What, then, did the “ gentile organization ” do for 
men? JLs they had already ceased to marry their own 
sisters, «d as, under the gentile organization, they were 
still able^ marry their half-sisters, the reformatoiy “ in- 
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genulty ” of the inventord of the organizations was at onoe 
superfluous and useless. It is impossible to understand tbs' 
Punaluau system. Its existence is inferred from a system 
of nomenclature which it dues (and does not) produce ; it 
admits (and excludes) own brothers and gisters, Mr 
Morgan has intended, apparently, to rejiresent the Puna' 
luan marriage as a long transition to the detiiute custom 
of exogamy, but it will be seen that bis language is not 
very clear nor his positions assured. He does not adduce 
sufficient proof that the Punaluan family ever existed as 
an institution, even in Hawaii. There is, if possible, 
a greater absence of historical testimony to the existence 
of the Consanguine family. It is diflicult to believe 
that exogamy was a conscious moral and social reformat 
tion, because, ex hypoihesi, the savages had no moral data, 
nothing to cause disgust at relations which seem revolt- 
ing to us. It is as iinprubablo thot they discovered the 
supposed physical evils of breeding in and in. That dis- 
covery could only have been imide after a long experience, 
and in the Consanguino family that experience was impos- 
sible. Thus, setting moral reform aside as inconteivable, 
we cannot understand how the Consanguine families ever 
broke up. Mr Morgan’s ingenious sjieculatioiia as to a tran- 
sitional step towaids the geiis (as he calls wdmt we style 
the totem-kindred), supposed to be found in the “ classes” 
and marriage laws of the Kamilaroi, are vitiated by the 
weakness and contradictory nature of the evidence (see 
Pritchard, vol. ii, p. 492 ; Lang’s Queensland, Appendix ; 
Droceedmys of American Academy of Arts, ifec., vol. viiL 
412 ; Nidure, October 29, 1874). Further, thi-ugh Mr 
Morgan calls the Australian “gentile organization” “in- 
cipient,” he admits {Ancient Society, p. 374) that the Nar- 
rinyeri have totem groups, in which “the children are of 
the dan of the father.” Far fiom being “ incipient,” the 
gens of the Narnnyeri is on the footing of the ghotra of 
Hindu custom. Lastly, though Mr Moigan frequently 
declares that the Polynesians have not the gens (for he 
! thinks them not sufficiently advanced), Mr Qill has shown 
I that unmistakable traces of the totem survive in Poly- 
1 nesiau mythology. 

’I here is the less necessity to believe, with Mr Morgan, 
in the Punaluan and Cousatiguuie fauiilies, because the 
evidence on which he robes, the evidence of the classl- 
ficatory system, has been explained on a different theofy 
by Mr M‘Lounan (Studies in Ancient Uisiory, loc, cit), 
whose mode of conceiving the evolution of the family 
18 , briefly stated, this. Primitive man was, as geology 
reveals him, gregarious. We have no sort of evidence as 
to his truly primitive manners, for ab existing savages have 
had many ages of experience and, as it were, of education. 
It can hardly be supposed, however, that the earliest men 
had instinct against marriage with near kin. Their 
earliest associations would be based on the sentiment of 
kindred, not yet brought into explicit consciousness, and on 
community of residence. They would be named by the 
name of their group. The blood relation of the mother to 
the child would bo the first they perceived. As time went 
on they could reason out other relationships througlT women, 
but male kinship would remaim though not unknown 
as a fact, unrecognized in custom, because, if harpiuny 
was to exist within the group, it ^nld only be secuned ' 
“ through, iudifferencto and promiscuity,’'* which mails 
certainty of male |>arentage impossible. Now' letjt besflp- 
})oscd, as a vast body of evidence leads us to suppose, thi^ 
female children were slaughtered as houclies inutilee. The 
result would be a scarcity of women within the group. To 
secure wives men would be obliged to steal them ffom other 
groups, which were, ex hypotJieei, hostile. This is almost the 
state of things known to Montaigne (Cotton’s translalion, 
chap, xvii), “where the servile condition of women is 
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looked upon with such contempt that they kill all the 
Dative females and buy wives from their neighbours.” Now, 
in each group, by the system of capture, are members of 
alien groui»fi, namely, the women and their children, who, 
as we liav(2 seen, are recognized as connexions of the 
motlicrs, not the fathers. Let these practices be formed 
into customary law, refuse a man iiermission to marry a 
woman of hm own stockojame (marked by tlie totem), and 
you have exogamy, or what Mr Morgan calls “the gentile 
organization.” WiLhin the groups are several families of 
the earliest type, the female and her oflspring. Next, 
conceive of the sots of iiiotlier'K sfins, as feeling a stronger 
bond of union betweiJii tliemsolves and the other members 
of the grt»up, and hm living with their raoilior. They cannot 
marry their sisters (who are of the same name and totem 
as thenisc lveH), hut they regard their sisters’ children as 
then heirs. To their own putative childien, they can only 
make pnjMents ff/fjojf, and the sisters are wedded each 
to a ot men in the maimer of the Nairn. But, as pro- 
perty was ainiiHsed, the brothers would pn^fer to keep their 
pro[»erly 111 tlie Jiaiids oj then putative children, and “there 
would be a disposition in lavoui of a system ol marriage 
which would allow of the piop(‘i’ty jiassing to the bi other’s 
own children” (Pnm, This form of marriage 

would Ik* the one provaihng in Thibet. The older lirother, 
the first to marry, would have some of the attributes of the 
pati rfamdias. ’riius the idea ot fatherhood attained some- 
thing like miilurdy C^hiets, morf'over, would secure one or 
more wives tt» thuiUHelvos, and tlieir example mutated would 
produce monandry. The old state of things would leave its 
trace in tiu' levii’ale, the duty of “ raising up seed to o 
brothel.” liVen belong lhest\ changes, the custom of 
marrying out of the grou]) would have introdueoil so many 
fitningeisol vurious iiain(‘s and lotoiiis, that the members of 
a local trdie euuld nitormarry with one another and yet 
not violate tin* law oJ exogumy. Such a local tribe, flushed 
with success in wai, imglit refuse to marry beyond its 
litiiits, and become, so to say, a caste divided into ghotras. 
Lot this caste feign itsell to be descended from a eouimon 
ancestoi (a ]>rocess ot winch Sir John Lubbock givc5s many 
exain[»lt*s), and yon hiive a caste believed to be ot common 
blood, yi’t retuKUig to marry outside the blood, — tiiut is, an 
endiJgainouH tube. Within this tribe (as it were by a reac- 
tion liom the old kinship through femules) grows kinship 
through males only, the agnatic system ot liome The 
wile and ehildren are the husband’s property, agnates 
only can be a imins heirs and, failing these, gentiles, 
— members ot the km stdl denoted by the coiiunon 
name. 

Many cntieisms ha\e been made, especially by 8ir John 
Lubbock and Mi Herborl Sj)eiuvi o/ CivilizatioNy 

third edition ; Pnncipits of vol i.), on the scheme 

here too brietly sketched. Sir John laibbock holds that 
exogamy springs from marriage b} capture (by which alone 
a member of a grouji could get n wife to himself), rather 
than marriage by capture from exogamy. Mr Spencer 
ad vocals the actif^n of various “ conspiring causes,” 
“the stealing of a wdfe ntight become the leqiured proof 
of fitness to havo one ” {up. cvV., pp. 65:^', 0r>3). The 
orlgyi of pxogainy lies so fui behind us in the past that it 
may remain for ovei obscure. It is probable that every 
variety of uuion of the sexes has existed, while it seems 
pflssibie that a foNV have been passed through, as necessary 
stages, by all advancing races, lii this notice \ve Imve said 
little of thti custom liy w'hich a man is a member of 
several clubs of men, eacli with one wdfe in (Mmiiiun. 

No hard and fast theory is likely to be accepted as more 
than provisional in the present state of knowledge, when 
sciotice has only for u few years been busily occupied in 
this investigation. (a. l.) 
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FAMINES. War, pestilence, and famine are regarded 
by many as the naturd enemies of the human race ; but in 
truth these are all more or less associated with the circum* 
stances of civilization. In the highest state of civilized 
society there ought to be no war ; there need be no pesti- 
lence ; and famine alone would stand as being beyond. the 
range of human prevention — subject to some conditions to 
be afterwards spoken of. The advancement in the social 
scale to a state of dependence upon cereal crops, while the 
facilities of intercommunication between different countries, 
or even parts of the same country, remained im^ierfect, led 
almost necessarily to the periodical recurrence of scarcity. 
Cereal crops are especially dependent upon conditions of 
climate ior their regular production; and here at least are 
circumstances beyond human control. 

In a matter of such practical importance as the failure 
of the regular supply of the food of the people, it is not 
desirable to rely upon merely theoretical surmises ; nor is 
it necessary to do so. A table has recently been prepared ^ 
of over 350 famines which have occurred in the history of 
the woild, beginning with those spoken of in the Scriptures 
as having been in Palestine and in the neighbouring nations 
in tlie time of Abraham (Oeu. xii. 10), and again in the 
time of Isaac (Ueu. xxvi. 1 ) , passing on to the seven years' 
famine in Kgypt dowm through those which afflicted ancient 
llonie, enumerating in their order those which have visited 
the three divisions of the United Kingdom (by far the 
most iiunioious in tlu^ table — the records being more avail- 
able), as also those devastating Europe in the Middle 
Ages ; reviewing in special detail the 34 families which 
have visited India, including, as the first recorded of this 
gioup, that of 1701)-70 (above 20 Lave been on a large 
scale), and concluding with that terrible calamity which is 
iiow^ ravaging the populations in North China. It is not 
jirelendeil that this table is entirely exhaustive. It is 
known that many faimnes have occurred in the Chinese 
ensure ot whicli no details have been found available; and 
It IS supposed tliat niaii.x have desolated Pei’sia and other 
portion.H of Asia of which exact particulars are not avail- 
able But us this is believed to bo the only existing table 
of the kind, and as great pains have been taken to make 
it coni]ilete, it may fur our present purpose be regarded at 
least a.s representative. We proceed then to an analysis of 
it, in view of ascertain mg what have been the causes of 
famines, — a i>oint of the first importance when w’e conie to 
a coiKsideration ol the piobleni which wdll natufufty force 
itself into )>rominenee — can anything be do|ie to avert 
tliesi* national ealaiuities ? f 

The analysis discloses the following causes, or we may 
poihaps more accurately say attributed c.au80S-i— for in this 
matter wo have to follow* the authority of »f;he original 
chronicle, or of siicli records as have reached us; ; — 1, rain ; 
2, frost , .3, drought , 4, other meteorological p^henomena ; 
5, insects and veimin , (J, ^var , 7, defective a^^riculture ; 
8, delectivc tuinspovl, 0, legislative interference.^ 10, cur- 
rency restrictions; 11, fc[K*c illation , 12, misappllication of 
grain. These causes are named, as far as may Ije, in the 
order of their im})ortanec. It is immediately iloticeable 
that they form themselves into the tw'o distinct Irroups of 
natural and artificial causes. j 

We proceed to eonsnlei the first group — natui^l causes 

of /amines I < 

1. Pai?i . — By excess of ram fioods are producedl the soil 
becomes saturated, and decomposition of the se&dt is occa* 
siouod. In^illy ct^untries the seed is not unfrcfquently 
washed cirtirely out of the ground, and so is d^ stroyetL 
This cause of famine ai»plie8 in a marked m^tnner to 

^ Bee Siafishcal Journal^ vul. xlu, paper by Mr Conieli^is Walfoxd, 
F.I.A., F.S.B., ** On the Fanunea of tho World, past anjj.d present,” 
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tropical conntries, where the raing are so much of the 
nature of torrents that the evil presents itself in a magni- 
degree. Improved cultivation of the land, embracing 
good drainage, is providing the moat effective remedy. 
Other forms of damage to grain cro[>s result from rain, 
as where it occurs in undue quantities during the harve.st 
seasonf and the crops are destroyed before they can bo 
safely stored. This hag constantly happened in the northern 
portions of our own kingdom, and in parts of continental 
Europe. Inundations from the sea, from rivers, from 
inland lakes, fall within this category, and great miscliiet 
has resulted from these in many parts of the woilcl. 
White, in his yahiral Iliston/ of gives scientific 

reasons why much-floodod lands remain infertile — the bene- 
ficial action of the earth-worms is thcicby retarded. 

2. Front. — III temperate legions frost is a deadly enemy 
to vegetation in several forms. In the case of grain cultiva- 
tion it may, by setting in early, prevent the eiliciont mani- 
pulation of the soil and the sowing of the autumn seed Or 
by being protracted beyond the eaily inonth'i of the year, it 
will prevent spring sowing, and •even seriously injure the 
young crops. Combined with ram it wall frequently 
destroy the vitality of the seed while yet in the ground. In 
the northern part of our island it not nnfreqncntly destroys 
the grain before it is fully harvested Efiieient drainage of 
the soil is almost as effective ag<iinst the ravages of frost 
as against the damage from rain. Many famines in Great 
Britain have been shown to be directly the result of frost. 
In ¥ ranee, and other wine and olive producing countries, 
the damage occasioned by fiost is iiiinionse Such damage, 
as well 'as that occasioned b}" floods, is there a recognized 
branch of insurance business 

3. Drofff/kt , — In all climntes of a trojiieal character 
drought plays nu important part in retarding the develop- 
ment of vegetation When combined wiUi moisture, .solar 
heat affords the most certain means of securing luxuriance , 
without the moisture there is absolute sterilit}. The early 
Bible records refer to the rising of the winters of the Nih* 
as the event upon which the fertility of Egy[>t depends 
About 1060 the ovorflowung of this great rivei faihsl for 
seven successive years, occavsmning one of the greatest 
famines of history Two provinces w ere w holly de[>oj)ulated , 
and ill another half the inhabitants perished. Even in tern 
perate climates long-continucMl drought is very disastrtius 

4 Other Meteondofjleal Pheuomf no . — Under this general 
designation has to be included several causes more or less 
directly or remotely contributing to famines (a) (\mets 
— The appearance of these has often ecMueidcd with periods 
of drought ; they arc also frequently associated with ex- 
cessive heat. But heat, except in so far as it may super- 
induce drought, IS not detrimental to the gram erojis , 
while, in rr latioii to fruit crops, and more esjiecially 
that of thej vine, not only is the ipiality of the 2 >*’‘>du''c 
greatly enl^'mccd, but frequently its quantity also. The 
sale of some of the comet claret of 1811 recently at £12, 
10s. per btittle in Paris is some evidence of the quality. 
(h) Eorth(jual*en . — These would seem to have but little in 
fluetice in producing famine, except in the imniedidle 
locality of their devastations. Where, however, they have 
produced irruptions of the sea or inland watens, which has 
not unfr'equently been the case, the damage has been 
extensivft, (c) Hurricanes and Storms . — These frequently 
prodfuco j widespread injury in the localities they visit. 
They aLsp Itad to irruptions of the sea, and to the overflow 
of rivers I; but as a rule these occur at periods of the year 
when tha grain and other crops are not Bufiiciently advanced 
to sustain serious damage by shaking or otherwise, or 
have beea harvested, (d) JlaU-storma . — These are usually 
local in taeir effects — rarely extending beyond 60 miles in 
their greyest length and some G miles in width, and are 
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I genorall}'^ confined to much smaller limits. They are most 
dostnictive to gram and fruit produce of ali kind when 
they occur in st vere form, and in the summer and autumn 
montlns— w*hcn they are most prevalent. The damage these 
occasion has long been the subject of insii ranee *alike in 
England and otlit*r parts of Europe. In Fiance h^il-storms 
are of great frccpieiu'y, and also of great severity 

5. Insects^ Vermin^ d'c . — Insect plagues appear to have 
afflicted mankind from a very early period. Thus flics and 
locusts w'cre among ilie plagues of Egypt, and eonceruing 
the lattm* no road (Ex. x. 14, Ifi)- “ Very grievous were 
they , hefcire them there wero no such h>cust8 as they, 
neither after them shall bo such. For they covered the 
face of the whole earth, so that the land was darkened ; 
and they did eat every herb of tho land, and all the fruit of 
the trees wdiich tho hail liad left, and there remained not 
any green in the trees, or in tho herbs of the field, through 
all the land of F'gvpt. ’ The ] ►resent w riter travelled in 
1874 through districts in the Western Static of America 
devastated very much in tho manner ihiis described. Tho 
famine now' raging in IS'orth (^hina began in one ihstrict at 
least b\ a Msitation of kxMists. In India such visitations 
have occurred several times England has been visited on 
various occasions by ]>lagues of insects, especially in 476 and 
again in 872 As to vermin, such as rats, mice, 4kc., 
dcstro^nng the crops, there aro but few instances on record. 
In 1581 there was a ]>lagiie of mice in Essex, and in 
1812 1 ‘I a ])laguo of rats in the Madras presidency, which 
in part occasionetl the famine of that year. 

Wo now turn to the arttjina! causes of famines, some of 
which hardly admit of being dealt with in the same detail. 

6. War — Warfare has a tendency to create famine in 
one or other of several forms. It too freqmaitly retards 
cultivation, either by its direct operation, or indirectly by 

I culling the agrnailtural classes to aims. By its agency, 
too, the crops of whole distiicts sue cither designedly 
destro 3 ^ed or iimioiisly devastated. Famines in [►articular 
tow'iis or localities aro often (►ccasioned by tlie establish- 
ment of blockades, oi through HUi^]>lieH hi iiig otherwise 
intoroejded or cut off. A large quantity of gram, too, is 
[irohably damaged every year by being ivci)t in military 
,sl<n'Cvs .0 various parts of F^urope , in the event of famine, 
liowever, these stores maj" become of immense value. 

7 Deft dire Atfrieultiire - This may result from one of 
several causes, as igiioraricc, indifference, or unsuitability 
(►f chinatc or location. Whore the produce of the soil but 
barely meets the current requirements of the inhahitauts, 
it IS clear that either the failure of one season’s cro[»H, or 
the sudden influx of any great iiumbiT of strangers, may 
[►rofluce at least temporary famine. Seo Macaulay’s AW/- 
tandy vol i chaj) 3, or Wade’s British History chrono- 
i<nfieally arrmiyedy under date 1549 to 1553, rfre. 

8. Defective Tr<nisj)ort . — This may arise from such 
causes as bad roads or want <if roads, absence of canals 
or w^ant of shipjdng, or from wilful obstruction. In our 
owm country we had tho advantage of tho great Itoman 
roads from a very early iieriod ; but still for cross country 
[►urposcs tho roatls remained very bud,^r, indeed, djd not 
exist, until comparatively recent times. In 1285 an Act 
was passed for widening the highways from one market 
town to another f “ but this was intended rather to pre- 
vent robbery than to facilitate travelling ” (Wade). lit 
consequened of the bad state of the roads it has fre- 
quently happened that there was a famine prevailing in on% 
part of the kingdom, with a superabundance of food in 
another. The introduction of canals, and subsequently of 
railroads, removed all possible difficulty in tho ^United 
Kingdom In India at the present moment the chief diflfi- 
culty in connexion with the famines is the want of ^he 
means of transport. 

IX. — 
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9. I uttr/frencf . — It does not appear altogether 

certain whctljer lugiHlativc interference with respect to the 
import or export of grain originated in relation to the pre- 
vention of futninei, or in the desire to advance agriculture 
or to keep down jirices within the limits at one time pro- 
scribed by law. Probably all these causes contributed to 
the building u[» of the system <»f the Corn Laws, which 
were only repealed, at the indignant detriand of the nation, 
as recently as 1816. It is clear that all legislative inter- 
ference must be designed to interfere with the natural 
course of supply and demand , and to that extent it is 
dangerous. There is no doubt that the Corn Laws were 
often called into play to prevent exportation of grain ; 
while they only admitted of its importation when ]»rices 
reached or cxetMultMl certain )>redotormined limits. It was 
the Irisli famine of 1815 0 which at least hastened their 
final repi'a! ^ 

]0. lirn/ricfion^, —Under this head is mainly 

ineludifd the coiisideiation of debasing the coin, and so 
lesHcuinL!; its jMir(diaHi!ig power. Hut for vf)ry direct testi- 
mony on inor(‘ than one occasion W’e should hardly have in- 
cluded tliis among the causes of famine. Thus Penkethman 
(who may be reganhal as a high authoiity) says, under 
date 1124, “ Hy moans of changing the cuino all things 
became very doere, whereof an extieauio famine did arise, 
and allliet the multitude of the people unto death.” Otlier 
instances, as in 1248, 1390, and 1580, are more particu- 
larly set out in the table of famines alieady referred to. 

11. Sfivrittnfion, -Under this head has chiefly to be 
considered that class of dealings known as forestalling,” 
“ ingrosHing,” and traflicking by “ regratours.” Ollences 
of tins character w^ero prohibited by statute in 1552 (5 and 
6 Ktlward VI e 14), and it is seen that much miportunce 
W'fiR attaeliml to iliom. Then there was the Act of 1555(2 
and 3 1‘lnlip and Mnry, c. 15), “An Act that pinveyors 
shall not take \ictuuLs within 5 miles of CJambndge and 
Oxford,” on accoiinl of the poor estate of the multitude 
of Bcholars “having very bare and suiull sustentation.” A 
furtlier impiiry into the legislative measures taken in this 
diiection w'ouhl show how little removed from faimno con 
dll ions wore the peojde of England even at a coinpara- 
ti\ely recent jairiod, 

12. M nf 65v/'5/.— Under tliis head is 
iiianily to bti noted the cxeessn o use of grain in brewing and 
distilling, and by burning, whether wdlfully or by misad- 
venture The law'3 regarding the burning of grain ricks 
were long ami j)ro])erly very severe, tlie punishment 
being capital until within a coniparativly recent date. 
Under date 1315 w i' find it recorded that the Londoners, 
“considering that wheat was iniudi consumed by the convert- 
ing tloTOof intomaiilt, ordanc'd that fioiu Ihcnce it was to 
be made of other grains.” This order wais afterwairds ox- 
teiulod by the king(Edwaird 1 1..) through the whole kingdom. 
In later tunes distilling from gtaiii ha.s been ja-ohibitud. 

it is clear from what has thus been said tliat the specific 
causes of famines wdiich are denonunated* uitificial have 
nearly nil passed away, so far as lint am is concerned ; but 
some them still it^sert ^|ieir force, especially in the Paist. 
As to India, tiie couatautly recurring famines in the various 
provinco.s have caused great commiseration in Phigland, 
atuUmuch anxiety and cost to the (rovernment,--that of 
* 1€74 costing X(>,500,00(), that of 1877 nearly €10,000,000, 

V — and have uaturnlly draw'ii attention to tlie fact that the 
iSrimn empire, as a whole, jiroduces year by year sufticient 
footlfto its aggregate [lopuliitioii. The food supply fails 
at certaliip points ; and there are no adequate means of 
transportation between the suffering provinces and others 

1. ‘^eauseil th« wooll andltuilliei to be staved m England, 
and tbere followed dearth of come and wine.*’ — Penkethiuaa. 


which have abundance. Hence millions starve ; and hence, 
in the meantime, has arisen a fierce controversy between 
those who are iu favour of canals, and water canmge gena- 
rally, and the military authorities, who regard railways as 
of the first necessity — funds not being immediately forth- 
coming for both purposes. 

There are other facts regarding the famines of 'India 
which require to be known, as they are contrary to the 
general belief. Thus Mr F. C. Danvers says, in his able 
Report on live Fumines of India (1878) : — 

“Faiiiiiipfl in India have arisou from several different caases, but 
the nioHt geneial cauHO has not l)een the failure of the ueual rains. 
Distiess luLs also, liowevcr, been caused by hostile invasion, by 
hwanijs of r.its and locusts, by stonns and floods, and not unfre- 
quently by the immigration of the stamng pcojde from distant 
jmits into distrietH otherwise wcdl provided with food supplies, and 
oceaHionully f>y exeessiv'o exports of grain into faniiue-stiioketi 
diMtnets, or by combi nations of two or luon* of tlio above-mentioned 
circuuistances.” 

Another point may bo mentioned, which bears, not only 
ii])on the famines of India, but upon those of other 
countries where they are ^occasioned by deficiency of rain, 
or by too much rain, viz., the effect produced on the 
average rainfall by denuding a country of its growing 
timber. Theie can be no doubt that the rainfall in England 
has been much lessoned by the continuous destruction of our 
forests and even of our hedgerowi. In India the cutting 
down of timber for the purpose of supplying fuel to the 
locomotive engines on the railways has already produced 
noticeable ellects. The authorities are liappily alive to the 
fact, and remedial measures arc already being taken. But 
other results are produced by the same cause. The 
testimony of the French forest department in the Hautes 
ami Basses Alpcs is strong, ami roaches the practical ques- 
tion of floods and the damage they occiibion. “So great 
indeed wore the devastations from which these alpine 
districts sufiered through the denudation of the mountain 
Bides, and the consequent formation of torrents, that inter- 
vention of the most prompt description became necessary 
to prevent the destruction, not only of the grazing grounds 
themselves, but of the rich valleys below them,” The re- 
planting of those mountains had been going on for some 
time. “ Ah'eady the beuelicial eflect of what has been 
done is felt in the diminution of the violence of the 

torrents During the present summer (1875), when 

so much mischief Jiai been done in the south of France by 
inundations, the Durance, which rises in the mountains 
oast of Avignon, and which, on former occasions, has been 
the worst and most dangerous of all the rivers in the south 
of France, on account oi the inundations it has caused, has 
scarcely been beard of ; and it is around the head waters 
of this river that the chief plantation works have, during 
the last ten years, been carried on.”^ 

In connexion with fanimesthe “sun-spot” theory of rain- 
fall lias of late engaged much attention. The basis of this 
thooiy is that all the phenomena connected with the sun 
ebb and flow once in eleven years, and that from the rela- 
tion of the earth to the sun these maximum and minimum 
periods regulate terrestrial phenomena. The sun^s energy 
“ gives us our meteorology by falling at different times upon 
diflbrent points of the aerial and aqueous envelopes of our 
planet, thereby producing ocean and air currents; ^bile, by 
acting upon the various forms of water which exist] in those 
envelopes, it is the fruitful parent of rain, and cloud, ‘and 
mist. Nor does it stop hero. It affects in a more imysteri- 
ous way the electricity in the atmosphere, and the linognet- 
ism of the glol»e itself So far, how'-ever, as tljj/e tables 

See Proceedings of the Forest Conference held at Stinl^x (India), 
Octolier IS 75. 

* “ Sun-Spots ami Famines,” by J. Norman Lockyer a^nd W. W. 
Hunter, in Fmeteenth Oentury^ Nov. 1877, p. 683. i 
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fflosttatiiig thfi theoiy admit of compariaou with the 
list of famines already referred to — and the tables extend 
to the rainfall (as indicated by floods), to frosts, to 
^dfbnghti and to other meteorological phenomena — there 
is no present eTidence that such a theory can be up> 
held, even when applied to the famines of India only ; 
and apparently still less when extended to tiiose of the 
whole world. As to Mr Jeula’s tables of shipwrecks, which 
appear to follow the eleven years* theory, and to which the 
doctrine of recnrrent storms, induced by the meteorological 
influences already named, has been applied — the explana- 
tion may be traced to other influences, such as mercantile 
depression, Ac. 

It remains to be added that to the direct influence of 
famines wo owe our Poor Laws — that national system of 
insurance against starvation. “ In the 20th yeare of Queen 
Elizabeth, about January [1586], Her Majesty observing 
the general Deartho of Come, and other victual, groune 
partly through the unseasonablenease of the year then 
passed, and partly through the uncharitable greedines.s of 
the Corne-Masters, but especially ^hrough the unlawful and 
over much transporting of graine in forreinc parts ; by the 
advice of Her n^pst Hon. Privy Council, published a Pro- 
clamation, and a Booke of Orders to be taken by justices 
for reliefe of the Poore ; notwithstanding all which the ex- 
cessive prices of grain still encreasod : so that whoate was 
sold at London for 8b. the Bushel, and in some other parts 
of the Realnie above that price.” — -Penkethman. To the 
famine in India in 1781-3 was due the institution of the 
Montgar Choultry ^ or the Indian equivalent to the British 
Poor Law; while in connexion with the Indian famine of 
1790-2 was introduced the system of Government relief 
works, so extensively adopted at the time of the Irish 
famine of 1846-7 and the Lancashire cotton famine of 
1861-5. The first recorded importation of grain into Great 
Britain took place during the great famine of 1258, when 
“ fifty of shiploads of wheat, barley, and bread ^ore procured 
from Germany ” — hence the first incident which, at a later 
date, gave rise to our Corn Laws ; and in many other ways 
famines have left their mark upon our history and our in- 
stitutions. (c w.) 

FAN (Latin, vannu&; French, ^entail), a light imple- 
ment used for giving motion to the air. Yeniilabrum and 
flabelhim are nanie.s under which ecclesiastical funs are 
mentioned in old inventories. Fans for cooling the face 
have been in use in hot climates from remote ages. A 
bas-relief in the British Museum represents Sennacherib 
with female figures carrying feather fans. They were attri- 
butes of royalty along with horse-hair fly-flappcrs and 
umbrellas. Examples may be seen ui plates of the Egyp- 
tian sculptures at Thebes and other places, and also m 
the ruins of Persepolis. In the museum of Boulak, near 
Cairo, a wooden fan handle showing holes for feathers is 
still preserved. It is from the tomb of Amen-hotep, of the 
18th dynasty, 17th century b.c. In India fans were also 
attributes of men in authority, and sometimes sacred 
emblems. A heartshaped fan, with an ivory handle, of 
unknown age, and held in great veneration by the Hindus, 
was given to the prince of Wales. Large punkahs or 
screens, moved by a servant who does nothing else, are iu 
common Use by Europeans iu India at this day. 

Fans wWe used in the early Middle Ages to keep flies 
from ' the Sacred elements during the celebrations of the 
Christian^j,|iQyster]e8. Sometimes they were round, with 
bells atti^^Aed — of silver, or silver gilt. Notices of such 
fans in tl^^Wcient records of St PauPs, London? Salisbury 
cathedral^ ^d many other churches, exist still For these 
purposes \-.Jy are no longer used in the Western church, 
though thL%re retained in some Oriental rites. The large 
feather fai^iowever, are still carried in the state processions 
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of the supreme pontiff in Borne, though not used during 
the celebration of the mass. The fan of Queen Theodolmda 
(7th century) is still preserved in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Monza. Fans made part of the bridal outfit, or 
wumlm mnliehri^^ of ancient Roman ladies. * 

Folding fans had thoir origin in Japan, apd were 
imported thence to China. They were in the shape 
still used — a segment of a circle of papoi pasted on a light 
radiating frame-work of bamboo, and variously decorated, 
some ill colours, others of vrhito paper on which verses or 
sentences are written. It is a compliment in China to in- 
vite a friend or distinguished guest to write sumo sentiment 
on your fan as a memento of any special occasion, and this 
practice has continued. A fan that has some celebrity in 
France was presented by the Cliineso ambassador to the 
Comtosso de Clauzel at the coronation of Napoleon T. in 
1804. When a site was given in 1635, on an artificial 
island, for the settlement of Portuguese merchants in Nippo 
111 Japan, the space was laid out in the form of a fan as 
emblematic of an object agreeable foi gcneial use. Alen 
and women of every rank both in China and Japan carry 
fans, even artisans using them with one hand while work- 
ing waih the other. In China they are often made of 
carved ivory, the sticks being jilato.s very thin and sometinios 
carved on both side.s, the intervals between the carved parts 
pierced w’ith astonishing delicacy, and the plules held to- 
gether by a ribbon. The Jaj>anese make the two outer 
guards of the stick, which cover the others, occasionally 
of beaten iron, extremely tliin and light, damascened with 
gold and other meUds 

Fans wereu^edby Portuguese ladies in the 14th century, 
and were well known in Phiglaiul before the close of the 
reign of Richard 1 1 In Franco the inventory of Charles 
V. at the end of the 14th century mentions a folding ivory 
fan. They were brouglit into general use in that country 
by Cathcriuo de' Medici, probably liom Italy, tlien in ad- 
vance of other countries in all niattiTs of pt'rsonal luxury. 
The court ladies of Henry VIII. 's reign in Jingland were 
used to handling Ians A lady in the Dance ot ])oath by 
Holbein holds a fan. Queen Elizabeth is painted with 
a round feather fan iu her portrait at Gorliambury ; and as 
many as twenty seven are enumerated in her inventoiy 
(I GOG). Coryat, an English traveller, iu 1608 describes 
them as common in Italy. They also became of general 
use from that time iu JSpain. In Italy, Franco, and Spain 
fans had special conventional uses, and various actions in 
handling them grew into a code ot signals, by which ladies 
were supposed to convoy hints or signals to admirers or to 
rivals in society. A paper in the Spectator humorously 
proposes to establish a regular drill for these purposes. 

The chief seat of tlie European manufacture of fans 
during the I7th century was Puns, where the sticks or 
frames, whether of wood or ivory, wore made, and the deco- 
rations painted on mounts of very carefully prepared vellum 
(called latterly chickm skin, but not correctly), — a material 
stronger and tougher than paper, which breaks at the folds. 
Pans makers exported fans unpainted iu Madrid and 
other Spanish cities, where they were deccirated by native 
artists. Many were exported confjdeto ; of old fans called 
Spanish a great number were in fact made in France. 
Louis XIY. issue(> edicts at various times to regii]ate 
manufacture. Besides fans mounted with parchment,* 
Dutch fans of ivory were imported into Paris, and decorated 
by the heraldic painters in the process called “Vernit^ 
Martin,’* after a famous carriage painter and inventor of 
colourless lac varnish. Fans of this kind belonging to the 
Queen and to the late baroness de Rothschild were ex- 
hibited in 1870 at Kensington. A fan of the date ot 1660, 
representing sacred subjects, is attributed to Philippe de 
Champagne, another to Peter Oliver in England iu tbe 
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17tb century. Cano de Arevalo, a Spanish painter of the 
17Ui century devoted hiiUKelf to fan painting. Some liarAh 
e^fprcsHiotiH of Queen Oiriatina to the young ladies of the 
Frfuicli court are said to have caused an increased ostenta- 
tion in rtie splendour of their funs, which were sot with 
jewels and mounted in gold. Uosalha Camera w'as the 
naiiH*. of a fun jiamter of cehibnty in the 17th century. 
Lebrun and Kornanelli WTre much employed during the 
same jKTiod. Klingstct, a Dutch artist, cnj(»yed a consider- 
able reputation for his Ians from the latter jiart of the 17th 
and the first thirty years of the 1 Htli century. 

The revocation of tin* edict of Nantes drove many fan 
inuke.rH out of Fram e to Ilollaud and fhiglaud. The trade 
in Knglaml was well estiiblislied under the Stuart sovereigns. 
Fetitions wroe jiddr(*ssed by the fan-niJikors to f.^harles TT. 
against the importation of fans from India, and a duty W'as 
levied upon sm li fans in couHtspienco. This importation of 
Indian l.iiis, according to Savary, extended alh(» to Franco 
l)iinng file leign of Ijouis XV. carved Indian and China 
fan" <Iisplacod to sonic f'xtent those formcily imjiorted from 
Italy, winch had been painted on swanskin parchment jire- 
jmred with various [»erfunies. 

Jliinng the IHtli century all the luxniioiis ornamontn 
iion of llu* day was b(‘stow<‘d on fans us far as they could dis- 
play it The sticks woie made of moUier-of poail or ivory, 
carved with extraordiiiaiy skill in France, Italy, England, 
and of her count ries, 1’lioy were painted from designs (»t 
IloucluT, Walt c'au, T^am let, and othei genre painters, 
HiMart, lliiu, Chevalier, Jean IhKjuet, Mad Veritc'*, an- 
known as fan paiutcjiH These laslnoiis wen- followed in 
most coiiutiies of I-hirope, with certain national differences 
Tafb-ta and silk, as well as fine ])archm out, were used foi 
the mounts Little eircles <d glass were let into tlie stick 
to b(‘ looked througli, and small telescojiic glasses W'ero 
RometinieH contrived at the ]uvot of the stick. They wen- 
occasioiiull} niounti‘(l w'lth the finest point lac(‘ An in 
tenjstiiig fun (belonging to ‘Madame de Tlii.ie in Franee), 
the wotk of TiC Flamand, w’as pi-esented b\ the muiiic-i- 
palily of I>iej>jK* to ]\larie Antoim-tto on the birth of hei 
son tlie dauplnn. Fnau the time of ilie llevolutioii the 
old lu.xui} e\j»endeil on Ians died out Fine examples 
ceased to be exported to fhigland and tdlier countries. 
The painting on them re]>resenttHl scenes oi ]>ur8onages con- 
necte.d with p(»Iitical events. At a later period fan inounls 
wen* often punts c-oloured by hand Tlu- e\cutsof the day 
mark tlu- date 4)f manv examples found in modern colh-c 
tions AniongHl, tlie faiiinakers of the juesi-nt time tin- 
name"^ of Ale\aiidre, Ituvellero}^ Fayet, Valuer, ma} be 
monfioniMl ns well known in rmis The sticks are chiefly 
made in the dejmrtnu-n! of Oisf, at Le DL^iigo, Creveneiir, 
Mery, Ste(3eneyu'*ve,and other \illages, wdiero wliole families 
are engaged in prejmnng llu in , ivory sticks are carved at 
Dieppe Water-colour juimteis of distinction often design 
and paint tlu* mounts, the best designs being figure sub- 
jects. A gicat impulse has bci-n given to the luaiiiifacture 
and painting of fans in England since the exhibition 
which took jduce at Svaitli Kensington in 1870. Other 
evhilytions havi- itincc been held, ami coni]»etitive prizes 
otYerod, one of which whs gained by the Princess Louise. 
Modem colleetions of fans take their date from the emi- 
gration ^of many noble families from Frhiice at the time of 
/di(* Revolution. Such objects w’ere gi>en as souvenirs, 
and occasionally sold by families in straitined circum- 
^?taiicea. A large nundior of fans of all st»rrs, princij»ally 
those of the 18th century, French, English, German, 
Italian, Spa m.sh, iVc., have been lately bequeathed to the 
South Kensington Museum. ' 

Regarding tlie diflerent parts of folding fans it may be 
well to state that the sticks are called in French the 

t\fo outer guards panaches^ and the mount fctiille. (j. u. r.) 
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FANO, a city of Italy In the proTince of Urbino^ 
Pasaro, is situated in a rich and fertile plain on the shores 
of the Adriatic, at the mouth of the Metauro, 7 miles 
S.E. of l^esaro. The town is clean and well built, and is 
iucloBed by old walls, with a lofty bastioned front towards 
the sea. Its cathedral is an unimposing structure, but 
some of the churches are fine buildings, richly adorned 
witli marbles and frescoes, and containing several master- 
jiieccH of the great Italian painters. In the church of 
S. Francesco arc the splendid tombs of the Malatestas. 
Fano has a Jesuit college, several monastic edifices, a 
gymnasium, a public library, and a large and finely adorned 
theatre. The harbour is so choked up with sand as to be 
accessible only to vessels of the smallest size. Some silk 
mnnuiactures and a small trade in corn and oil are carried 
on, and the town is much resorted to for sea-bathing. The 
pojuilation in 1871 w^as 6439. 

I'aiio (K-»-u]»Uis tlu* sito of tlu* aiif-iont Fanum FortunaSf «o named 
from llif- leriij»lo ot Foituiie tlu-rt*. It afterwards took the name 
of Julia Fanc^^truit from a colony of veterans established 

.\ug»NtuK , aiul a triumj>liiil arch of white imirhle. erected in 
lioiioni ol that enijicior sUy forms one of the gates of the cit3^ 
'riioiigli tlu* town W’as w’ithin the diirhyof Prbinoit did not belong 
lo tlu- dukes, but W’as suceessjvely held by the Malatesta and the 
Slorza faimlies, till iii 1458 Pius II. incorporate^f it w ith the States 
of tlu (’hurdi Fano IS the hiithplace of Clement VU I It was 
llu re that tlu first ]»nuting press with movahle Aiabic tyjies W’as 
^•stafdished. in 1.514, at the expense of Pope Julius II. 

FANSHAWE, Sir Rictiaud (1608-1606), poet and 
statt-sman, was the youngest son and tenth child of Sir 
Henry Fanshaw’e, remembrancer of the exchequer under 
Janies T. ITe was born early in June 1608, at Wareham 
I'ark, Hertfordshire. At the age of seven he lost his 
fatlier, and was soon placed by his mother under the care 
of the famous schoolmaster, Thomas Farnabio. In Novem- 
ber 1623 he was admitted fellow commoner of Jesus 
Gollege, Cambridge, under Dr Beale. In January 1626 
he (-ntered the Middle Temple, but his mother dying soon 
after, and tlie study of the law' being distasteful to him, he 
travelled in France and Spain, learning the languages of 
those countries, and observing the customs of the people. 
On Ins return, in 163.^), ho was appointed secretary to the 
Engli.sh embassy at Madrul under Lord Aston, and was 
resident then- until Sir Arthur Hoptoii’s aiipointment in 
1638, As soon as the civil war broke out he very pro- 
minently joined the Royalist party, being at this time on 
terms of somewhat affectionate intimacy with Charles 1. 
In 1644, being with the court at Oxford, he had the 
degn-e of D C L. conferred upon him, and the same year 
he was appointed scerotary at war to the prince of Wales, 
W'lth w’liom he set out for the w'estern counties, Scilly, and 
then Jersey. It w'as during this stormy period that Fan- 
shawo first appeared as a poet : in 1647 he published his 
tianslation of the J\istor Ft do of Ouariiii, tae remaining 
ro]>ics of which he re- issued in 1648 with the addition of a 
number of other poems, original and translated. ' In 1648 
his attention was again directed to public affairs by his 
aj>pointment as treasurer to the navy under Prince Rupert, 
which he held till the latter was forced, in 1650, to escape 
to the We.st Indies. Fanshawe then proceeded to Paris, 
where he w'as created baronet, and sent to Madrid as envoy 
extraordinary, lie was, however, immediately 6^iterwards 
sent for ti> Scotland, but was captured on the w^y at the 
battle of Worcester in 1651. He was sent to LoAdon, and 
kept in such close confinement that his health br^^e down; 
but Cromwell, finding that ho was really dang tiOUBly ill, 
allowed him to choose.a place of residence, with ^ [yj proviso 
(hat he w’as not to stir from it more than 5 miljj^^^ It was 
during h& captivity that he published. In lC52fcl_j Selected 
Parts of Horace, Prince of Lyricks, a very gi>j/Aful work, 
in which he keeps as close as possible to the n / deal form 
of the Odes, He chose to retire to Tanker Park, in 
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Yorkflhirei the seat of Lord Strafford, and gave himaelf up 
n entirely to literature. In 1654 he completed translations 
of two of the comedies of the Spanish poet Antonio de 
Mendoza, which were published after his death, in 1671, 
under the title of Qiierer per solo qnerer : to Lot^e only for 
Lovers Sake^ and Fiestas de Aranjuez. But the great labour 
of his retirement was the translation of the national epic of 
the Portuguese poet Camoens. This version of the Limad 
was printed in folio in 1656, with very fine engmvings. It 
is in ottava rima, and there is prefixed to it a translation ot 
the long Latin poem entitled Furor Petrouiensisy which 
forms an episode in the Satyricon. Mi>reover, in 1658 
Fanshawe published a Latin version of the Faithful 
Shepherdess of Fletcher, and a letter dedicating the 
unprinted translations of Mendoza’s plays to the queen of 
Sweden. In February 1659 he broke through his bail, 
and joined Charles II. at Breda , he was eutliu.sia8tically 
received and loaded with promises. But when the llestora- 
tion was complete he did not, to his great disuppointinent, 
find himself made secretary of ttato In 1 66 1 he repie- 
Bented the university of Cambridge in parliament, and was 
presently sent out to Portugal as envoy extraordinary . be 
was shortly after appointed ambassador to the same com I, 
and negotiated the marriage between Charles II. and the 
Infanta. At the end of tlie year he returned to Kngland, 
only to be sent out as ambassador to Lisbon again in 1662. 
In 1663 he was recalled to be sworn one of las majesty’s 
privy council. In the beginning of 1611 he was sent as 
ambassador to Philip lA^ of Spam, and ai lived at Cadi/. in 
February of that year, to receive such an <»\ation as 
no English envoy had ever before enjoycil During 
the whole of 1665 he was engaged in veiy delicate 
diplomatic relations between England, J’oitugnl, aiul 
Spain ; and in January 1666 he travelled to Li.sbon m tho 
endeavour to bring about a peace between the last men- 
tioned powers. But he had scarcely returned to Madrid 
when ho was somewhat peremptorily recalled to Englaml. 
It is not known whether this aflected his health, but at all 
events he fell ill at Madrid, and died there, aftia* a shoit 
illness, on the 2Gth of June 1660. liis widow, Lady 
Fanshawe, drew up a charming menioii of hci husbaml, 
which was first printed in 1829, To this circumstance and 
to his public^ position we owe the fact that of no poet of 
his age do wo possess more copious materials for biogrujiLy 
than of Fanshawe. He was a very tall courtly man, with 
short curling brow’ii hair, and fine eyes As an uiiginal 
poet we have very little menus of judging his merit : a fine 
“Ode upon occasion of his Majesty’s Proclamation m 1630,” 
and some rough, but richly ^coloured sonnets, aie the best of 
liis own Verses which have come down to us But a.s a 
translator he is one of the illustrious figuies ni oui liteiu/- 
ture, whe|ther Italian, Latin, Portuguese, oi Spanisli 
attracts liis versatile muse. Ills Past or Ftdo and lii.s 
Lusidd haVe never been suqmsHed by later scholars. As a 
verse-writer his chief fault is ruggednoss , his active life 
gave him put scant opportunity lor revision. His lettei.s 
were edited in 1724 and since, but no collected edition of 
his works h^s ever been issued. 

FARADAY, Michael, chemist, electiician, and philo- 
sopher, waalborn at Newington, Surrey, 22cl September 
179^, and died at Hampton Court, 2rith August 1867. 
His parents llad migrated from Yorkshire to London, where 
his father w\>rked as a blacksmith. Faraday himself became 
apprenticed Ito Mr Kiebau, a bookbinder. J'he letters 
written to his yriond Benjamin Abbott at this tinio give a 
lucid account Uf his aims in life, and of his methods oi 
Belf-culture, whwn his mind was beginning to turn to the 
experimental suudy of nature. In 1812 ^fr Dance, a 
customer of his miaster, took him to hear four lectures by 
Sir Humphry Da|vy. Faraday took notes of these lectures. 
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and aftervrards wrote them out in a fuller form. ITnder 
the encoumgement of Mr Dance, lie wrote to Sir TI. Davy, 
enclosing these notes. “ The reply was immediate, kind, 
and favourable.’' He continued to woik as a jouineynian 
bookbinder till 1st March 1813, when, at the recqmiudida- 
tioii of Sir H. Dav}, he w^as appointed assistiinl u\ tlie labo 
ratory of the Royal Institution ot Great Biitam. Ho was 
appointed directoi of tlu' laboratory 7tli J^ebruary 1825; 
and in 1833 he was appointed Fulleiiuu pioiessor of 
chemi.stiy in tho Institution lor lile, without the t>bligation 
to delivei loctuies He thus remauied in the Institution 
for 54 }eurs. Ho accompanied Sir 1 1. Davy in a tour 
through Fi.inoe, Italy, Switzerland, l^rol, Geneva, tkc., 
from Ootobei 13, 18J3, to Apnl 23, 1815. 

Fa raday’.s earlio.st ohemioal work W'us in the paths 
opened b\ Davy, to wliom ho acted as assistant. He made 
a special study id cldorino. and discoveieil two new’ chlo- 
rides ol caibon. He also made the Inst, loiigli cx])erinients 
on the dithision ol gases, a phenomonon linst ])uiiilod out 
bv Dalton, the jdiysicul iuqjoitanco ul winch has been 
more hilly broiiglit to light by Graham and J^oseliiniJt 
lie suooeeded in liquefying several gases , ho investigated 
tho alloys of steel, and 2 >rodueod several new^ kinds ol glass 
intended for oj)Uoal ]>ur))oses. A s[)ecimen of one ol these 
ht‘avy glasses attoi wauls became historically inq)ortaiiL as the 
sub.staiice in vvhioh Faiaday detected the rotation ot the 
piano ot jK)lanratu>n of light when the glass w’as placed in 
the magnetic field, and also ns the substance winch was fiist 
lepelled b} tho pol(*s oi the magnet He also eiidoavouied 
with sonu suu’i'ss to make the genoud methods of 
clieimsti}, ns distinguished liom its lesults, tlii‘ subject of 
special study and ol ])i»pular e.\[>osition See Ins work on 
( ^tvnural jMam palatum 

hut Faraday’s choimcal w'oik, however nnj>ortant lu 
Itself, was soon completely overshadowed by Ins electiical 
disoov eries. Tho liist e\t»eiiinent which ho has lecorded 
was tho conslriiotion of avoitaiL jnlo witli seven liallj>orice, 
seven disks of sheet /me, and six ])Joees oi papei moistened 
with salt w.itei AVith tins jale he decomposed sul- 
phate c)t magncsiii (tirst lettci to Abbott, thily 12, J812). 
Ilenoeforwaul, whatovi'i othei subjects might iiom time 
to luijc claim Ins attentani, it was trom among electrical 
pliMiomonii Unit lie selected those jiioblenis to which he 
aj)j»lied the mil foice of his mind, and which he kept per- 
sistently in MOW, even when year after yeai his attempts to 
solv’c lliom had bcim hatlled 

Ills iiist notable discovery was the production of the con- 
tinuous lotution of iiuigiiets and of wires conducting the 
electric curiont round each idliei The coiiseqnences de- 
duoible trom the great discovciy ol Orfitcd(2lBt July 1820) 
weie still ill 1821 upprebended in a somewhat confused 
aiaimei even by the foreino.st men of science. Di AVollaston 
indeed had loiined the expectation that he could make the 
conducting wire rotate on its owm axis, and in Aja’il 1821 
lie came with Sir II. Davy to the laboratoiy of the Royal 
Jastitutiun to make an expel iment. Faraday was not there 
at the tune, but ciuuiiig in afterwards lirh card the conveisa- 
tion on the expected rotation of the wire. 

In July, August, and Se]>tomber of that year l^’aroday, at 
the request ot A^rlMullqiS, the editor oi the Annals of Ph^lo- 
sophyy wioto for that journal an historical sketch ot electrc'i 
magnetism, hnd he reiieated almost all tiie ex]>erimentft he 
described. Tins led him in the beginning of Be 2 >tc;jnber tef 
discover tho method of jn'oducing the continuous rotation of 
the wire round the magnet, and of the inugiiet round the 
wire. He did*’ not succeed in making the wure or the 
magnet revolve on its own axis. This fi»*st success of 
Faraday in electromagnetic research became the occa- 
sion of the most i>ainful, though untounded, imputatijlis 
against his honour. Into these we shall not enter, re- 
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ferring the reader to the JAfe of Faraday^ by Dr Bence 
Jones. 

We may remark, however, that although the fact of the 
taiigontiAl force botwcon aii electric iMirrent and a magnetic 
[>ole watj.clearly ntated by Orated, and <‘learly apprehended 
i)y Arn[Hjre, WolhiHton, and others, the realization of the 
contiiiiiouH rotation of the wire and the magnet round each 
other was a Hcientdic puzzle re<juiririg no mean ingenuity 
for its original solution, For on tin* one hand the electric 
current always forms a clfjscd circuit, and on the other the 
two p<»leM of the magnet have etjiml but ojiposite properties, 
ami are ins(*parably connected, so that whatever tendency 
there ih for one pole to circulate round the current in one 
direction is opp >se i by the espial tendency of the other pole 
to go lonnd the other way, and thus the one polo can 
neitliei <liMg the otliei lound and round the wire nor yot 
leave jt beliiiid 'riie tiling eunnot be done uulesa we adofit 
^in some form Faraday’s ingenious solution, by causing the 
current, in some pait of its course, t(» divide into two 
clunnels, one. on each side of tlie magnet, in such a W’ay 
that during the revolution of the nnojrnot the current is 
transferred from tin* clmnnel in front of the magnet to the 
channel behind it, so that the middle of the magnet can 
pass uci'ws tlie. <*urri nt without stop] dug it, just as Cyrus 
caused Ins army to pass diyshod over the Gyndes by divert- 
ing the. nvor into a channel cut for it in lus rear. 

\Vc niii'^t now go on to the ct owning discovery of the in- 
duction of ehctrie currents. 

In I )eeeml)i*r 1 he had attoni)»t.ed to obtain an eloctrie 
current by nieabs of a magnet, and on three occasions he 
had in.ule el iborat-e but unsuecessful attenqits to produce a 
currc'ut in tnin wire by means of a current iu another wire 
or by a magnet. He still persevere I, and on the ii9th 
August 18111 he obtained the first evidence that an electric 
current can induce another in a ditfereat circuit. On 
Heptembor 213 lie writes to his fnond 11. Plnlliiis — “ 1 
am busy just now again on olectromagnetisin, and think 1 
have got hold of a good thing, but can’t say. It may be n 
weed instead ol a fish that, aftiu all my labour, I may at 
last pull up.” 'Plus was lus lirst successful experiment 
III mat* more days of exi>tniiuentiug he had arrived at 
the results described in liis first senes of “ Experimental 
Ileseiirohes” rtMid to the Royal Fociety, November 21, 1841, 

By the intense applieiitioii of liis mind ho had brought 
the new' idea, in leas than three mouths from its first develoj)- 
meut, to a state of perfect maturity. The magnitude and 
originality of Faraday’s aelueveinent may be e^timatod by 
tracing the sub'^etjueiit history of hn dis»*overy. As might 
be ex[i0Cted, it was at once made tin* subject of investiga- 
tion liv the wdiolo Hcieutilie woild, but some of the most 
oxporioncetl physicists weio unable to avoid mistakes iu 
stating, in what they eonceiveil to be more sciuutific 
language thiiu Faraday’s, the phenoinena before them. Up 
to the present time the uuitlieinuticianf> who have rejected 
Faraday’s method of stating lus law us uinvortliy of the 
[>reciNiou of their science have never succeeded in devising 
any u^.scutially difterontjormula whidi shall fully exjiress 
the phenomena without introducing hypotliescs about the 
mutual a’tion of I lungs which liu\e uoj»hysical existence, 
BUdh us* elements of cuitoiiU whnli llmv out of nothiug, 
'-then along a wire, and liuully sink into nothing again. 

Aftoi nearl\ half a century of labour of tins kind, 'wo 
may say that, though the practical applications of Fanulay’s 
discovery have iucreased ami are iuci easing iu number and 
value every year, no exception to the statement of these 
laws 0 ,^ gi\eii by Faraday has been discovered, no new law 
has been added to them, and Faraday's original statement 
retrains to this day the only one which asserts no more than 
can be verified by experiment, and the only one by which 
tlie theory of the phenomena can be expressed in a manner 


which is exactly and numerically accurate, and at the same 
time withiu the range of elementary methods of ezpositt^a « 
During his first period of discovery, besides the induo- 
tion of electric currents, Faraday established the identity 
of the elect rihcatiofi produced in different ways; the law 
(if the definite electrolytic action of the current ; d!hd the 
fact, upon which he laid great stress, that every unit of 
positive electrification is related in a definite manner to a 
unit of negative electrification, so that it is impossible to 
]>uiduce what Faraday called “au absolute charge of elec- 
tricity” of one kind not related to an equal charge of the 
opposite kind. 

He also dlscovoreJ the difference of the capacities of 
different siibBtances fur taking part in electric induction, a 
fact which has only in recent years been admitted by con- 
tinental olcctriciauH. It appears, how'ever, from hitherto 
unpublished papers that Henry Cavendish had before 1773 
iu>t only diKcovered that gloss, wax, rosin, and shellac have 
higiier Bi)eci(lc inductive capacities than air, but had actu- 
al ly dotermiued the uiiiifierical ratios of these capacities. 
'riiH, of course, was unknown both to Faraday ami to all 
(»tlier electriciaim of his time. 

The first period of Faraday’s electrical discoveries lasted 
tea years. In 1B41 lie found that lie required rest, and it 
w'aa not till 1 845 that ho entered on his second great period 
of research, in which he discovered the effect of magnet- 
isin on polarized light, and the phenomena of diamagnetism. 

Faraday had fur a long time kept in view the possibility 
of using a ray of }>olanzod light as a means of investigating 
the condition of transparent bodies when acted on by elec- 
tric and magnetic forces. Dr Bence Jones (Lift: of Fara- 
day^ vul. 1 ji. 302) gives the following note from hia 
laboratory bixik, 10th Hoptember 1822 : — 

“ l*olan/i*il II iny of lian])-liglit ky reflexion, and endeavoureil to 
nscertuni wlietliei niiy il»*|n>luiiznig action (was) exerted on it by 
w'dler pliKMMl betwein the poles of a voltaic battery hi a glass 
eifiterii , one Wolluston’.s tiougli used ; the flmdH tiocomposed were 
]iuie wiitei, W’eak woUition of sulphate of soda, apd stiolig sulphuric 
aeid , none of them hiul any effi'et on the )>oliinzed light, either 
when out of oi in the voUuie encuit, so that no )>articular arrauge- 
iiieiit ol pai tides could bo useertaiued in this W'uy.” 

Eleven years afterw'ards we fiud another entry in his 
notebook on 2d May 1833 (Ltfcy by Dr Bence Jones, vol. 
11 j). 2D). He tlieri tried, not only the effect of a steady 
current, but the effect on making and breaking contact. 

“I do not think, thciefore, that deeoinposing solutions or sub- 
stanecH will K* found to have (as a uon»e<|uciu’o ol decoiuposiUoii or 
111 rangeinont for the liine) any effect on the ])ohirizrel lay. Should 
now' tiy non -ileeoiii posing bodies, as solid nitie, ate of silver, 
boiax, glass, A(., wliilst solid, to seo if any inteii) . '.tate induced, 
wliidi b\ decoinjMisition is destroyed, i.c , whctln*r’'^^Scii they can- 
not th'i’omjmsc, uii\ state of deeiiieal tension is j)n stpu. My borato 
of glass gouil, and coiunion clectiicity better than voltaic.” 

On May 6 ho makes further experiments^' and con- 
cludes- Huaeo I see no reason to expect tha^t any kind 
ot structure or tension can bo rendered evidoi^t, cither in 
decomposing or nou-docomposing bodies, iu injsulating oi 
conducting states.” I 

Fhxpcnmouls similar to the last-mentioned lipive recently 
been made by Dr Kerr of Glasgow, who consjidera that he 
has obtained distinct evidence of action flm a ray of 
polarized light wdien the electric force is penj>endicalar to 
the ray ami inchued 45® to the plauo or polarization. 
Many*^ jibysicists, however, have found themserves uuatile to 
obtain Dr Kerr’s result. J • 

At lastj^ui 1845, Faraday attacked the oln problem, but 
tins time wath complete success. Before me describe thu 
result we* may mention that iu 1862 he mfade the relation 
between maguetism and light the subjeef of his very last 
cxperiinoutal work. He endeavoured, hvkt in vain, to de- 
tect any change in the lines of the spej^trum of a flame 
when the flame was acted ou by a powerl.ul magnet. 
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This long &erie9 of researcheB is an instance of his persist- 
ence. His energy is shown in the way in which he 
fcitowed up his discovery in the single instance in which 
he was snccessfuL The iirst evidence which he obtained 
of the rotation of the plane of polarization of light under 
the aojjion of magnetism was on the 13th Septemlmr 1843, 
the transparent substance being his own heavy glass. 

He began to work on August 30, 1845, on polarized light i 
passing through electrolytes. After three days lie worked | 
with common electricity, trying glats, heavy optical glass, 
quartz, Iceland spar, all without effect, as on former trials. 
On September 13 he worked w'ith lines of magnetic force. 
Air, flint, glass, rock-crystal, calcareous spar, wore oxaniiued 
but without cflect. 

“Heavy glass was experiment e<i wiUi. It giivo no offeets when 
the $a)nc nmg'tutic ^yolca or the contrary/ jwles weiu on oppojjite snles 
(as respects the course of the polaiued ray), nor \vlit*n the same 
poles were on tlie sanrio side either with the eonstant oi intermitting 
current. But wlien contrary maguetie poles i^ere on the same side 
there was an otiect produced on the polun/ed ray, and thus inagneth’ 
force and light were proved to have itdatiims to each other. This 
jfact will most likely prove exceedingly fertile, and of great value ui 
the investigation of the conditions uf iiatuiul force.” 

He immediately goes un to exam mo other substances, but 
with “no eflbct,*’ aiul he ends by saying, “Have got enough 
for to-day.^* On September 18 ho “does an excellent day’s 
work.** During September he liad four days of work, and in 
October six, and on Gth November ho sent in to the Hoyal 
Society the nineteenth series of his “ Experimental 
Researches,” in which the whole conditions of the pheno- 
mena are fully specified. The negative rotation in ferro- 
magnetic media is the only fact of importance which re- 
mained to bo discovered afterw'ards (by Verdot in 185G). 

But his work for the year was not yet over. On 
November 3 a new horseslioe magnet came home, and 
Faraday immediately began fo experiment on the action in 
the polarized ray through gases, but with no effect. The 
following day he repeated an experiiiiont which had given 
no result on October 6. A bar uf heavy glass was sus- 
pended by Bilk between the poles of the new inaguct, 
“ When it was arranged, and had come to rest, T found 1 
could affect it by the magnetic forces and give it jiosition.” 
By the Gth December he had sent in to the lloyal Society 
the twentieth, and on 24th December the twenty-first, series 
of his “ Researches,” in which the properties of diamagnetic 
bodies are fully described. Thus these two great dis- 
coveries were elaborated, like his earlier one, in about 
three months. 

The discovery of the magnetic rotation of the plane of 
polarized light, though it did not lead to such important 
practical applications as some of Faraday’s earlier dis 
coveries, has been of the highest value to science, as furnish- 
ing complete dynamical evidence that wherever magnetic 
force exists there is matter, small portions of which are 
rotating about axes parallel to the direction of that force. 

^ We have given a few o^ampJos of the concentration of 
hia efforts in seeking to identify the apparently diflerent 
forces of nature, of his far-i^ightedness in selecting subjects 
for investigation, of his peiiistence in the pursuit of what 
be set before him, of his energy iu working out the results 
of his discoveries, and of the accuracy and completeness 
with which he made his final statement of the laws of the 
phenomenon. 

These characteristics of his scientific spirit lie on the sur 
face of his *Vork, and are manifest to all who read his 
writings. But there was another side of his character, to 
the cultivation of which paid at least as much attention, 
and which was reserved *ifor his friends, his family, and his 
church. Hia letters ap((l his conversation were always full 
of whatever oould a^ken a healthy interest, and free from 
anything that miglR rouse ill-feeling. When, on me 
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occasions, he was forced out of the region of science into 
that of controversy, he stated tl^e facts, and let them make 
their own way. Ho was entirely free from pride and un- 
due self-assertion. During the growth ot Ins ^Dwers he 
always thankfully accepted a correction, uiul made use of 
every expedient, however humble, which wmiUrmakc his 
work more effective in every detail. When at leugtii lie 
found his memory failing and his lucntul pow ers declining, 
he gave up, without ostentation or coini>l.unt, whatever 
jiarts of his work he could no longer cari^ (»n accuiding to 
his own standard of efficiency. When ho was no longer 
able to ai>ply his mind to science, ho romained content and 
happy in the exercise of those kindly feelings and warm 
aftections which h ^ had cultivated no less cjuetully than 
las scientific jiowers. 

The parents of Faraday belonged to the very small and 
isolated Christian sect which is coinniouJy called after 
Robert Siindcman. Furaday Ininself attended the meetings 
from childhood ; at the age of thirty lu’ inado }>ublic ]>ro- 
fossion of his faith, and during two ditloimt periods he dis- 
charged the office of elder. His opinion with res]»eot to the 
relation between his science and Ids religuui is expressed iu 
a lecture on mental education doliveied in 1 8.^)1, and 
printed at tlio end of his Jiescarc/tes in and 

Physics, 

“ Hfioic (‘iil«*nng upon tho subject, 1 must miike distiurtioii 
wliioli, liowevei it niiiy iippear to otlieis, is to im* of tlic utmost 
impoitamc. Higli as man is placed idK>vo tlic cieatines aiuuiid 
him, theie is a liighei ami fai moie exulled ]>ositio« within hiw 
view » and the ways are infinito in which lie oeenpics his tliouglitb 
about the feais, oi liopes, ui (‘\]M*ctHtiona of a inline liie 1 belioro 
that the tiiith of lliat fuluie canmd l>c l^rought to his Knowledge 

anv exeilion of his mental ])owers, Iniwever exulted tin*,) niny 
be ; tiuii it IS mada known to him by oUiei leacliing ihau his own, 
ami is leceived tlirough Bimplo belief uf the testimony given bet 
no one suppose for an instant tlmtthe si'lf-t dueahon 1 am uhoui to 
eoiiimend, iu icsjioct of the tilings of this life, exlends to any eoii- 
Riderations of tlu^ hope set befoie us, as if man by reasoning eould 
find out God. it would bo improper hero to entei iipiin this sub- 
jeet larthei than to elaiu) an absolute dislinetion betwt'en religious 
and ordinal y belief 1 shall be lepiuaehed with tho Wtakiiess of 
refusing to ap[»ly tlioso mental operations which 1 think good in 
lespect of ingh things to tin* very highest. ] am eontent to bcui 
the ieproa<’h. Yet even m cartldy inutfeis I ])eheve that ‘ the in- 
Msible things <*t Him fioni the eiealion of the woihl aie clearly 
seen, being understood by the tilings that aio made, even Ills 
eternal power and Godhead’, and 1 have novel seen anything 
im oiiipatible between those things of man which eun be known by 
the spiiit of man whn li is wntliin him and those higher tJiingH cou- 
eeining his future, winch he lannot know by that spirit “ 

Faraday gives the following note an to this lecturo : — 

“TIh'bo observations w'ere delivered as a lectuio lK‘fore His Itoyal 
Iligliiieas the Piinci (’onsort and tlio membi-is of tbo Royal Insti- 
tution on the 0th of May 1854 ’I'hey aie so immediately coiineetod 
in their nature and oiigm wuth my own ex]>einneiital life, eon- 
sidered eitliei as cause or conseciucuce, that I have thought tlie 
close of this volume not an unfit plaeo foi their repioductiou.’’ 

As Dr Bence Jones concludes — 

“Ills standard of duty was supernatural. It was not founded on 
any intuitive ideas of light and WTong. nor was it fashioned ujioii 
any outward cxperi<*nces of time and place*, hut it was foruied 
entirely on what he lieltl to he the n^velation of the will of God in 
the wTitten woid, and throughout all his life Ins faith led linn to 
act up to the very letter of it.” ^ ^ 

l^hliskcd f Forks. — Cheniicnl MampulalioUf bring histmctians 
to Students in Ciicvmlry, 1 vol., dohii Murray, Ist edition 1827, 
2d 1830, 8d 1842 , iCjprri mental Hescarches in EkHru^y^ vfls. 

1 and ii., Richard and John Edward Taylor, vols. i. and ii , 1844 andj 
1847 ; vol. ill. .>1844, vol iii., Riehard Taylor and WMlliaiu Fraiieis, 
1855; Erprrbncnlal Jtcscarciies in Chemistty and J^hysics, Taylor » 
and Francis, 1869 ; Lectures on the Chemical History of (jC Candle 
(edited by W. Crookes), Griffin, Bohn, and Co., 1801 ; On the 
Various Forces in Haturc (edited by W. Crookes), Chatto and 
Windua (no date)^ 

Biographies, — Fasraday as a IHscxmrer^ by John Tyndall,' Long- 
mans, lat edition 1808, 2d edition 1870 : the Life and Letters of 
Faraday^ by Dr Bence Jones, secretary of the Royal Institution, jfa 

2 vola., Longmans, 1870; Michael Faraday^ by J. H. Gladstone, 

Ph.D., Macmillan, 1872. (J. C. M.) 
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FARCE. See Dhama. 

FAREli AM, a market-town of England, county of HantB, 
situated at the N.W. extremity of Porteraouth harbour, 73 
miles by road and 84 by the South-WeBtem Railway from 
London. The town conHiHts chiefly of one wide Btreet, and 
during the aummer months is mueh resorted to for sea 
bathing. It has a handsome assembly-room and other eon 
voiiiences re<jui«ite for such places The principal indus- 
tries are the inanufaeture of sackings, ropes, eoaise earthen- 
ware, terra ( otta, tobacco pi[>es, and leather. Farehaiii has 
a consideralile trade Hi corn, timber, and coal. The popu- 
lation in ]H7J was 7023. 

FAUEL, CbriLLAi ME (1489- ITiCr)), a celebrated French 
Reformei, was boin near (j!aj> in Daupbuiy in 1489. Jle 
was of no}>le descf iit, and it was the wish of his ])aients 
that he sliould adoj)t the military professKai, but the pur 
suit oi kitnuledge jirovedso attractive to iiiiii tliat he char 
BctensticiAlly deteriiiiued to have his own way, and succeeded 
111 obtaining |>eriniHBion to enter the university of Pans. 
Here he became the iiitiinate friend of Jacobus Faber 
(Stajiulensis), from whom iii all probability he imbibed 
Lis firat doubts regarding many of the usages and customs 
of the Roman Catholic Church Through the introduction 
of Faber he was ap[>ointed professoi to the college of 
Cardinal fjeiiioine, luit not long afterwards, on the invita- 
tion of Risiiop Pri<;onnet, he went to Meaux to assist 
Faber and others in jireachiiig the doctrine of the Refoi- 
mation. He was, liowevei, coinjielled to leave Fiance 
by the outbreak of the peisecution of 1523, and weni to 
liasel, where, in 1521, he defended the Jtetonuatioii iloc 
tnnes in a jmbhe disputatnm with gieat ability, but with 
Hueli uiTimonious ki^eiuiess that sided with the 

opponents ol the Refoniiation in leijuiniig liis e.\t»ulsi<»ii 
‘from the eity From Husel he w^eut to Strasbuig, and 
thence, on the invitation ol the duke ol Wuitembeig, to 
Moiitlu'diard, wheie Ju‘ jireaehed foi a time with gieat sue 
cess, but since, as usual, he loigot to tempei Ills /eal with 
discretion, he was compelled to leave the town in the spring 
of 1525. Jle shortl,\ afterw'aids began his Kelormution 
crusade at Aigle iii Switzeiland, and notwithstanding the 
strenuous opposition ol the monks, lie, in 1528, obtaim*d 
perniiHsion from the autliorities to preach in any plate 
W'lthin tlie canton ol Peru He also extended his itinei 
acies ti> the eaiitons of Neufehrttel niid Vaud, uiitl although 
often seriously maltreated by the mobs wluan he ]novoked 
by his violent invectives, eontinued his crusade in these 
districts with unabated zeal till 1531, when incieasiiig 
manifestations ol hostility lendeied it imt»eiative that he 
should seek another sjdiere lor his labours Jn that >eai. 
accoidingly, he paid a short visit to the Waldeiises, ultei 
which he went to Ceiieva, when* he begun to hold meetings 
of the Reformers in his private house. Cii this accimut 
he w^as summoned to upiieai beioie the bl^hop’s viear, and 
after being frecjiiently insulted and thieaUned, during 
^ho progress of his trial, b} the monks and canons, wdu> 
^ "owned his defence bv their clamour, he was ludely aud 
violf„j^t]y ])usbed out ol the court, and was coiiimanded to 
leave towui wJlhm three hours Jilscainng with great 
mtncult>, fioui the fur;^ of his opponents, he went b) sea to 
On>e, In howvvei, he returned tv Coiievu under the 

prWoctih\i^ of the Government of P>ern, and so sueeessful 
^eie bis public disputations that in 

.August town renounced the authority of the pope, 

and tu6 sunt jg worship of the Reformation was instituted 
in the t hill cm About this time Calvin visited Geneva, 
and harel— w’ m suiieraboundmg zeal seems to have exer- 
cisea a kind ot calmer spirit of the great 

thoologiaii~prt»\ aiu to give up all thoughts of a 

®fud}, devote himself to the cause 

of the Reformation 
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the care of Calvin, Farel returned to his work of itinerant 
preaching, chiefly in Neufch&tel, where, although the violent 
hostility of the priests aud women showed no signs • of* 
diminution, he attracted large audiences, and gained a 
considerable number of adherents. At intervals he visited 
Geneva, over whose ecclesiastical aflairs be seems to have 
exercised a kind of supervision; but the strictness of his 
doctrines and discipline gradually provoked the opposition 
of many of the inhabitants, and in 1538 he and Calvin 
W'erc banished from the town. Farel w^ent to Strasburg, 
and afterwards, in 1542, to Metz, where he laboured with 
his usual energy and w^aut of discretion, aud with the 
usual mingled results. In 1541 Calvin was permitted 
to return to Geneva, and although Farel visited the town 
onl} at long intervals, he seems to have been consulted 
by Calvin in all imi»ortant matters. When the trial of 
Sei veins was m progress Farel w^as earnestly entreated 
b} (’alvin to be present before the case was finally de- 
cidofl, but he did not arrive until after the sentence of 
condemnation had been passed. He, however, accom- 
panied the unhappy maft to the place of execution, and 
continued until the last moment his exhortations to him 
to leiiouiice his errors. About 1558 Farel married a 
}oung girl, aivd the marriage w'as the occasion of a quarrel 
between him and Calvin. Farel continued his labours 
with unabated zeal and vigour till 1565. In that year 
h(‘ visited Metz, where he had an enthusiastic reception, 
and ]>reatheil with all his old flic and eloquence; but 
after letuiinng to the house wliere he was residing, he 
was overpowered by exhaustion, fiom W'hich he never 
udlied, dying on the 1 3th September, Farel w iote a con- 
siderable inimbei ol works, but as these were all thrown 
<»fl in haste, and mere]) for a temporary purpose, it is 
hcarcelv laii to make them the criterion by w^hich to esti- 
mate Lih powers as a thinker or theologian. His nature 
was, huwevei, latber j^ractn a) than meditative, the most 
leiiiaikable features of his character being his dauntlessncBS 
and hib untiling energy and zeal, in which respects he is 
jierhups to be ranked second to none of the Reformers with 
the exception of Luther, if he is to be considered second 
even to him. He possessed all but the greatest qualities of 
an oratoi, a sonorous and tuneful voice, appropriate gesture, 
fluency of language, and passionate earnestness. But 
although seldom failing to aw^aken the attention and 
iiiteiest of his large audiences, he often, by imprudent 
torrents of denunciation aroused against his doctrines un- 
necessary ojipositiou, and it wmuld bo difficult to detemiiue 
w bethel, on the whole, the cause of the Reformation gained 
or lost by his advocacy, A uioiiunient to Farel was un- 
\ejled at Meufchfitel on the 4th of May 1876. 

SiH* Am dUm, Vir (tUiUaunu KoW, Aiustei. ICOl ; Kirchliofer, 
/i.rs Lcfnn Jl'iUulm 2 \ols., Zuiich, , Schmidt, 

AVm/cN sut Stias 1834 , uml Schmidt, Wilhelm Farel and 

Vitei Klbcilcld, IvSOU 

FAIUA V iSOUSA, Manoelpe (1590-1649), a Spanisli 
and l‘ortuguesc historian aud poet, W’as born of an ancient 
Vortugiiesc family, probably at Pombiero, attended for 
several years at the university of Braga, and when about 
fourteen entered the service of the bishop of Oporta 
With the exception of about four years (1630-1634), 
during which he held the post of ambassador to the papal 
couit, tlie greater part of his later life was spent at Madrid, 
aud there he died, after long-continued sufferings, on 3d 
June 1649. He w'as a laborious, peaceful 'man; and a 
hap}y marriage wdth Cathariiia Machado, the Albania of 
his poumr, enabled him to lead a studious domestic life, 
dividing his cares and affections between his children and 
his books. His first important wc^rk, an Epitome de lets 
Portugneziu, Madrid, 16*28, was favourably 
received ; but some passages in his enormous Commentary 
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m the Ltmad {2 vols., Madrid, 1639) excited tke eueplcion 
of tke inqabitors, catieed hie temporary incarceration, and 
to the permanent loss of his official salaiy. In spite 
of the enthusiasm which is said to have prescribed to him 
the daily task of twelve folio pages, death overtook him 
before he had completed his greatest enterprise — a history of 
the P<ft*tugaese in all parts of the world* Several portions 
of t»he work appeared at Lisbon posthumously, under the 
editorship of Captain Faria y Sousa : — JEuro/xt Portugueza^ 
1667, 3 vols. ; Portugueza, 1666, 1674, and 1673, 3 
vols.; A/riea PtMittgueza^ 1681. As a poet Faria y Sousa 
was nearly as prolific ; but his poems are vitiated by the 
prevailing Qongorism of his time. They were for the most 
part collected in the Ftzente de Aganijy/fy of which four 
volumes were published at Madrid in 1644-46. A scries of 
“ Moral Dialogues,” as the author intended to have called 
them, obtained from the publisher the fantastic title of 
the Brilliant Nights ” — Noc?us Clarasy Primera Parley 
1624. 

FARIDKOT, a feudatory state of North Western India, 
under the political 8ui>eriuteudenRy of the government of 
the Punjab, situated between 30“ 40' and 30“ 56' N. lat., 
and between 74“ 22' and 75“ 9' E. long. It is bounded 
on the W. and N.E. by the British district of Firozpur, 
and on the S. by NdbhA State. Area, 600 square miles ; 
estimated population, 68,000 ; estimated revenue, £30,000. 
The rdjd’s military force consists of 200 cavalry, 600 
infantry and police, and 3 field guns. Diirinpf the Sikh 
wars in 1845 the chief exerted hinielf in the English 
cause, and was rewarded with the title of IlAj6. and an in- 
crease of territory. In the mutiny of 1857, too, he did 
good service by guarding the Sutlej ferries, and in attack- 
ing a notorious rebel, whose stronghold he destroyed 

FAXIIDPUB, or Furrkedpokk, a district of British 
Indio, in the Dacca division of Bengal, lies in 22“ 47' 53" 
—23“ 51' 55" N. lat, and in 89“ 21' 50"— 90“ 16' 0" 
E. long. It is bounded on the N. and E. by the Gauges 
or Padm4 river, separating it from Pubna and Da(*ca 
districts; on the W. by the Chandn4 and Madhumati 
rivers, separating it from Jessor ; and on the 8. by 
B4karganj. The general aspect of the district is fiat, 
tame, and uninteresting, although in the northern tract 


; Qo4landd, where it receives the waters of the Jamutm or 
' main stream of the Brahmaputra, and whence the united 
stream turns southwards and forms the eastern boundary 
' of the dbtrict. At the confluence of the two great rivers, 
the current is so strong, and the eddies and whirlpools so 
^ numerous, that the most powerful river steamers pikiceeding 
up stream during the flood season are often unable to make 
headway, and have to lie for days ut Godlandd i)oint until 
the river subsides. The Padm^ is navigable by the largest 
cargo boats and river steamers throughout the year, its 
I channel being estimated at an average of 1 600 yards. The 
I Ari4l Khdn is the principal branch of the PadiiiA It takes 
I off from the right bank of the parent stream a few miles 
I below Farldpur town, and runs a soulh-t'asterly and 
' southerly course lid it leaves the district and floi^s into 
' Bitkarganj. The river is navigable by large cargo boats 
throughout the year, and has an average breadth during the 
rainy season of 1600 yards. The third great water channel 
I is the Madhumati (a coiitinuatitui of the Gar^i branch of 
the PadinA), which forms the we.stern boundary of the dis- 
I trict. These rivers, but i)articulurly the PudinA, are subject 
I to constant alluvial changes on a largo scale, and to re- 
‘ pcated alterations in their course. 

Bice, the great crop of the district, is divided into 
four distinct species, each with many minor varieties 
These are — the aman or winter rice, which forms the prin- 
cipal harvest, and is the great staple of export ; the dvft or 
I autumn rice ; and the spring horo and rdida nee, both grown 
in swamps and deep Avater, and forming llie common food 
of the people The other cereal crops are wheat, bai ley, oats, 
and Indian corn , juilses, oilseeds, vegetables, fibres, sugar 
cane, date i>alms, indigo, eafflowir, betel-leaf, comprise the 
remaining important agricultural products. The area of 
the district, prior to recent changes of boundaiy, was 1500 
square miles, of which 1143 W'ore returned in 1871 as 
under cultivation, 133 as uncultivated but capable of till- 
age, and 230 as uncultivable. More than one hull of the 
whole cultivated area is under rice. The only naturil 
calamity to wdiich the district is subject to any boijduh ex- 
tent arises from floods, which occasionally cause a general 
destruction of the crops. Tho three })rincipal lines of road 
in Farldpur are tile CJulciitta and Jessor imperial road, 19 


the land is comparatively high, with a light sandy soil, 
covered with water during the rainy season, but dry 
4uring the cold and hot w^eather. From tho towm of 
Farldpur the ground slopes, until in the south, on the con- 
fines of BAkarganj, it becomes one immense swamp, never , 
entirely dry. During tho height of the inundations the j 
whole district may be said to bo under water. The 
villages are built on artificially raised sites, or the high i 
banks o5^e deltaic streams. Along many of the larger 
rivers the line of hamlets is unbroken for miles together, 
BO that it is difficult to i^ay where one ends and another 
begins. Tho huts, howev6f, except in markets and bazaars, 
are seldom close together, \but are scattered amidst small 
garden plots, and groves of mango, date, and bctcl-nut trees. 
The plains between the villages are almost invariably more 
or less depressed towards the i^entre, where usually a marsh, 
or lake, or deep lagoon is found. 1!lheae marshes, how- 
ever, are gradually filling up by the-jri|# deporttf d from the 
rivers ; in the north of the district now only remain 

two or three large swamps, and in them tho process may be 
seen ^oing on. The climate of Farldpur is damp, like 
that of the other districts of Eastern Bengal ; the average 
annual rainfall is 85*42 inches, and the averse mean 
temperature 76*9“ F. * 

The principal rivers of Farldpur are the Ganges, toe Aridl 
KIi4n, and the Madhumath The Ganges, or Padm4 as it 
is locally called, touches tbie extreme north-west comer of 
the district, flows alongf its northern boundary as far as 


miles in length , Farldpur and KAllnagar n»ad, 1C miles : 
Farldpur and TAlriiA n>ad, 10 miles. The Eastern Bengal 
Hallway ruiH for 22 miles from west to east througli tJie 
north of the district, having its terminus at GoAhiiidA, at 
the junction of the FadiiiA and Janiuna rivers. 

Tlir cenHiiR of 1872 showoil a population of 1,012,689, 497,854 
inalev and 514,735 b-maloa, inlmluting 2807 vilJagcH and 157,518 
liouKeg. Tho Muhometans niiiiiber 588,299, or 68*1 i'orc«*nt. of the 
vihole; tlie JliiiduH, 420,988, or 41 6 i»er cent. ; Clinstiana, 403 ; 

1 and “otheiH,” 2839. The matciial condition of the population hits 
1 considciahly iinjnoved of lute ye*ars, owing to tlio iiici^aHe ol tillage 
I and the general rise in prices of agiieultural protlne^ Two towns 
rontniii a population exceeding 6000, viz, — (1) Fa’idpur, the eliief 
1 town and mfimnisitrativo headtpiarters of the district : pojuiialion 
in 1872, 8593; municipal revenue, £319, 3s. 7d. ; expenditure, 

, X213, 19h, 2d. ; and (2) Sayyidpnr : population, 6324, rnuiueijnU 
revenue, £91, 4b 9d. ; cxjMfmiiliire, £130, 3s 24- The other towns 
or villages of importance a8 places of tiado are — Bhdngd, o# the 
Kumar ; G<\pd.lgam, outUe Madhumati; lUviUuAri, on the Uauiaiiv, 
Madhukhali and netangd, on the Chandnd ; Kandipur, on the 
' Kunidr ; and Oo.UaiHldPI on the Pudnid. ^ ^ 

The distiint has rapidly advanced in pToaperily under British 
admiiih tration, |H])ceially of late years. In 1844-46 tlie total net 
levenue amounted to £9016, and the expendituie to £0004 , in 
1870-71 the net revenue was £58,868, and the expemlitiire £2S,01 3 
I The land icveuue, which in 1850 amounted to £3803 ])'inl hy 4 48 
I proprietors, had increased in 1870-71 to £27,203, deiived frnni 
I 8120 ])roprietor». Jhe regular twin*© force consisted in 1871 of 341 
officers and men, costing £0426. A small municipal force of 20 
men is kept up in the municipal towns of Faridpur and Sayyidpur. 
The rural police consisted in 1871 of 2026 men, and cost £7658, 
contributed by the landholders and villages. The schools iii 
1872"73 numbered 176, with 6497 pupils. 

IX. — 
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FA III X A, or Porto Farina, a town of the regency of 
TiiiUH, ut the mouth of the Madjerda (the ancient 
iUgtadaM), about 15 ruilcH E. of hizvrUi or Biiizert. ft 
lies in a Very fruitiful district, and was at one time the 
naval arseiial ol 'i'uiiia , but its harbour has become very 
shallow, in all piobability by the elevation of the coast, 
and its impoitance has ciaiHucjtiently declined The ruins 
on the west side of the iivei are idi ntihed with the ancient 
Utica. Qtiickstlvcr is obtained ftnin the neighbouring pro 
inuntory. Population about 1)000 

FAIL! NATO, Paolo (152J IGOb), a painter and archi- 
tect, was a native of N'erona. lie is sometimes named 
Farinato degli Uberti, as lie came fi*oiii the uncient Floren- 
iin ^.stoik to which the (ihibelline leader Furinata degli 
Ubeili, lelebiated in Uante’s belonged. He 

flourished at the same time that the art ot Verona obtained 
Its gieatesl Ill'll! e in the woiks of J*aolu Cagliari (Paul 
X eroiiese), succeeded by other members of the (’agliari 
lamily, ol whom most oi all were outlived by Farinato. 
lie, was instructed by Niecolb (hoHlno, and probably bj 
Antonio liidile and lirusasonu Pioceeding to Venice, he 
toimediur^ style jiailly on Ihtian and Oiorgione, though 
lie was nevei eonspicuoUH as a colourist, and in form he 
I ‘arned mole liom the works of (liulio lloiiiano. Ifis nude 
hgiiies show knowledge of the unlique ; he uflected a 
Iiioii/am! toiu' in the cunqde \ions, harmonizing with the 
geiieial giavity ol his colour, w hich is more laudable in 
liusci) than in oil-painting Vasan praised Ins thronged 
eompiisitioii'i and iiierit oi diatigliisiuanslup Jlis woiks 
are to 1>e found, not only in Venna? and priiic]{>ully in 
Veioin, but also in .Mantua, i^elua, and othei towns 
belonging oi .adjacent t(» the Venetian territoiy He w'as a 
proHj»etoiis and ligbt-lieuited man, and continually pro- 
giessed iii his ait, imssing from a compar.itively dry 
lUiiuner into a largei and boldei one, with mmh attraction 
of di apery and of landseaj»e 'riic Miracle ol the lauivcs 
and Fishes, painted in the chuich of S. (iioigio in Verona, 
is accoimtetl liis masterpnec, it was executed at the 
advanced age of seventy nine, and is of couise replete with 
figiiies, comjuisiiig those ot the j>ainteFs own tamily. A 
i ilo m w.is painted by him in S Miuia in Organo, in the 
siiue city, wdth the subjects of Micliuel expelling Lucifer, 
and the Mas.sacre ol the liiiiocenls , in J’lacenza is a St 
»^'ixtus , ill the Berlin gallery a I’li'sentation in thelVmple , 
uiid in llie eommumil galhuy ot \’erona one ol his prime 
works, the Marriage ol St Catheiiiie. Farinato executed 
some fticuljdiiies, ami vaiious etchings of sacred ami m^tho- 
logic subjects, his W'oilvs oi all kinds wcie much in lequest, 
im*lu Img the wax mod cU winch lie w’rought as studies for 
bir^ p.iiuted jiguies. He i*. said to h.ive died at the same hour 
Us hu wil*'. Ills sou Oia/io was also a painlei of merit. 

FAULNEJjLI (17o5 i78J), whose real name was Carlo 
Buosoui, tme of the most extraordmarv singeis that ever 
liveil, was born January J l, 1705, at Najdes ( lUiruoy), or, 
uceording to Sacchi, las biographei, at .Vmliiu lluMiig 
been prepared for the caieei oi a so[uanist, he soon 
ucipured a voice tliuj beauty ol which has nevei been siir- 
passed^ under the instnretion of the telebiateil f\>rpora. 
He became famous, while yet a boy, ihroughout stmthern 
Ita^, w^here ho wms usually called tl wn/ojco , ami in 1722 
* made^his ilehut in ‘•Jvunene/' written In lii.s m.ister, at 
llomo, where ho created the greatest astomshment by vying 
%ith a gclebrated (lermm trumpet-player in holding and 
Bwelling a note gf jirodigions length and |>owei in 1724 he 
appeared at Vi3rina,Hand at Venice in the lolUnMiig year, aud 
returned to Najdes shortly afterwards. Ha sang at Milan 
m I72t), and in 1727 at Ihilogua, where he met for the 
first time the groat artist, Beniaechi, U> whose instruction 
fn^wus indebted for some of his subsequent improvement. 
After revisiting Vienna, Farinelli, with ever-increosiug suc- 


I cess and fame, appearea in nearly all the great cities of 
; Italy; and he returned a third time to Vienna in 1731.' 

Here he received from Charles VL a piece of sound ciiti-i 
I cisiti and kindly arlvice, which led him to acquire a pathos 
in hiH singing which he had not till then possessed, hav- 
‘ irig hitherto always adhered to the dorid, bravura style, 
jiecuhar to the school of Purpora. After making another 
tour of the Italian cities he came to London in 1734, 
airivmg liere in time to lend his powerful support to the 
I faction which had just set up an opposition to Handel ; but 
not oven his aid could make the undertaking successful, 
though he was assisted by Porpora and the celebrated 
Senesino. Having s[)ent three years in England, Fari- 
nelli, loaded witli present s *»«t out for Spain, staying a 
lew months by the way in France, where he sang before 
I J..OU 1 S XV5, aud was rewarded with a handsome snulf-box 
I containing the king’s portrait set in diamonds, and 500 
j louis d’or. In S[>ain, wdiere he had only meant to stay a 
s tew months, he ended by jiassing nearly twenty-five years, 
j iJiH voice, used by the i^ueeii to cure Philip V. of his 
, melaiiclioly imidneas, acquuod for him, through the success 
ol the treatment, an influence with that prince which gave 
him eventually the powci, if not the name, of prime minister. 
Tills power he was wise and modest enough to use dis- 
ci eelly; and he always conciliated the enemies whom his 
favour raised up against him. He had, however, to ]>aj for 
ins j>o8ition a jirice w'hich to every artist must seem too 
heavj, -that of singing night after night to the king the 
same six songs, and never anything else. Under Ferdinand 
I VI. he hehl the same place, and was decorated wdth the 
Cl OSS of Udlatrava. He utihzeu his ascendency over this 
king by persuading him to establish an Ituiiuu opera. 
Willie ut Madrid he heard ot the death of Bernactlii, of 
wdium ho speaks in terms of atfection and esteem lu ..u 
extant luttei addressed to the Padre Martini. Keturmng to 
Bologna, larinelli s])ent the icmainder of his days there in a 
melancholy sj)lendour, and died July 15, 1782, aged 77. Ills 
volte was of large compass, j)osse8sing seven or eight notes 
more than those of ordinary singers, and w as soiioioiis, equal, 
and clear ; and lie also possessed a great knowdedge of music. 

FAlllTsH, Lun;i Caulo(I 812 1 HOG), an Italian physician, 
statesinaii, and historian, was born at Itiissi in liaveuna, 22d 
Ctetober 1812. After completing a brilliant university 
course ut Bologna, he practised as a physician at Baxenna 
and at Ilnssi. By his successful tieatment of various 
diseases, and his comiiiunicatioiis to the Bolognese BolUt- 
J into iltllt' srintzr yunhvhe and other scientific journals, he 
. soon acquued a considerable reputation, but m 1843 his 
] political opinions brought him under the suspicion of 
I the ])olice, and caused his expulsion fiom the Pupal 
I States. He then resided successively at Marseilles, J’aru, 

J Florence, and Turin, taking advantage ot the facili- 
ties ulYoided him in each place to perfect his medical skill, 
but by^ the amnesty granted by Puis IX. on tlie 16th July 
1846 he was permitted to retioifi to the States, and he 
received soon afterwaids the pvotessorship of clinical sur- 
gery at Osiino. In 1845 he j^blished a pamphlet on the 
cultivation of nee m ltaly\ Ii>1847 he was induced to take 
advantage ol an oj>portuiiity which then presented itself of 
entering jiolitical life, and bettarne under secretary of state, 
holding office how^over, for little more than a month, since, 
along with Ills colleagues, he disapjiroved of the polii^y of 
the pope in siding with Austiia against the Italian states. 
Elected in 1818 member of the reformed j)afliament fur 
Fuenza, iie was named director general of health and pusons, 
but lefuscng to aclhete to the proclamation of a rcimblic, 
he resigned the office in February 1849, and passed into 
Tuscany. When the French ar^^iy^ entered Home in the 
lollow’ing J lily he resumed his o^e, but the triumvirate of 
cardinals who governed in the name of the pope having 
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compelled him, soon after his return, to go again into exile, | 
he took up his residence at Turin, where he published a | 
jBa^rical paper Iai Frusta^ ooutributed to the Rm)rgimmto^ | 
and wrote the first part of his chief historical work Storut 
<lello $fato Romano Jal anno 1815 al 1850, which he pub- 
• lished in 1850. In the same year ho was named by the 
Sardinfkn Govern men t member of the upper council of 
health; and in 1851 he was appointed minister of public 
instruction, an office which he held till May 1852 As a 
member of the Sardinian parliament, and as proprietor and 
editor of a political journal, II Pinnonie^ Farini was one of ; 
the most infiiiential supporters of the policy of Cavour, ' 
and in 1859 ho was sent by the latter on a political mission j 
to J*aniia and Modena. On the flight of the duke of 
Modena in June 1859, Farini was entrusted with the pro- 
visional government of the town, in ^^hlch capacity he 
negotiated the annexation of the duchy to Piedmont. The j 
same year saw the publication of the second volume of Ins | 
In ,Iune 18(50 lie was usimed by Cavour ministei 
^')f the interior, but resigned the office on the death of Cavour 
in June of the following year. ()» the 8tli December 18G2 
he succeeded llatta/zi us jiresulent of the cabinet, in which j 
office he cndeavimrod to cairy out the policy inaugurated 
by Cavour. Over-exertion, how^ever, brought on softening 
of the brain, which compelled him to resign his office 24th 
March 18G5, and ultimately resulted in his death ul Quarto, 
near Genoa, 1st August 18G6. Uis remains, originally 
buried at 'rural, were in 1878 rcmoveil to liis native town 
of Russi, and m(»numents to lus ineiiiory have been erected 
both there ami at llavenna. 

Scveriil let tbis ad<li (‘ssed li> Kanni to Mt (UadstoiK ami Lohltiohii 
Russell, on Ibi' all, ms (»f It.ih, wen ie|»niite(l iii tie ap|H‘n(li\ lo a ' 
st(r ffs 18511, ami a » (dint mu of lo.% ' 

political eonospoudeiiee was publiBlied ui P.oisiii ISbO. undei the 
title jAltrcH su) (f's (VJlalif Ills liist(aictil \voi k was ' 

tianslated into Ktiglisli, tlje lust paiL 1>) ]\Ii <JladstoiH‘. and the 
second hv a lady nndei Ins sn|)eiintend<'nce A I'leiuii ti oislitum 
of tin* tvork H]>peaie(l iti 18(112 See Pain, Jjnvfi (Uulo , 

Farini CmnniemorttzninCy Rome, 1878 ' 

FAUMEK, IJuoii (1714-1787), an English theoloLnan, 
was born in the neighbonihood of ShnwvKbury in 1711. 
About 1750 he 6'nLered the theological academy at N<»ilh- 
am])ton taught by l)r Doddridge, and on fomjdeting his 
studies he wa.s appointed to a eluirge at AValtliamstow in 
Essex, officiating at the same time asthaplain to a wealthy 
gentleman in the neighbourhood in whose hoiist' lie lived, 
lie soon, however, resigned lus chaplaincy, atidtiudc m]» his 
refiidence in the bouse of unotlier member of his (ongregu- 
tion, where he continued to live till his removal to l^ondon 
in 1761, on bis acceptance of uii invitation to become the 
afternoon preacher at Salter’s Hall Tlimv he was also so(»n 
afterwards appointed one of the Tuesday lecturers. He 
died 5th February 1787. 

Hi.s first w'ork of iinportjiiietj was published iii 17(11. niubu tlie title 
<»f An Ini/iiirtf m/a the Nature awL J)e,sian out Lorrt\s Tenijtltt- 
lion m ike. ll' und was designed to piovetbat tbt‘ tempta- 
tion of Jesus tool only m vision, and was a laehgnration of 

his futine hie and ministry. In 1771 appealed Ins Jhftnertatiou 
on Miraclesy titsi pieA to Atnie tlatt theff an Argmoentn of a Ittma 
InlerposrUton., and almtdufe Proofs ot tke Mu»snon and. hoetrinr of o 
Prophet In 1775 be juiblisbed au Fssaif on the J irntonnu's of tJu 
New Testamrnt, and in 1783 a tteatibe entitled 7'he (/enerat Pre- 
vate.ncc of the Worship of Human Spirits in tiu' A nneiU Heathen 
Nations asse rtf d and pnmed Mcnioiis of Jiiajh Farmer^ edited 

by Mi<diael Dodaon, 1804 

FAltMER, Richard, (1755- 1797), the Shakespearian 
commentator, .was born at Leicester ip 1735. He w^as 
eduf'ated first at the free grammar school of hjs native 
town, and afterw^ards at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, of 
which in 17G0 he became classical tutor, and in 1775 
master, in succession to Dr Richardson, the biographer of 
the English bishops. In the latter year also he was 
appointed vice-chancellor, and three years afterwards chief 


librarian of the university. In 1780 he was appointed to 
aprebendal stall in Lichfield, and in about two years more 
to one at Canterbury ; but the second office he exchanged 
in 1788 for that of a canon residentiary of St Paurs* Cam- 
bridge, wdiere he usually resided, wuvs indebted to him lor 
improvements in lighting, paving, and watching , but per- 
haps London and the nation have less reason to be grateful 
for his zealous advocacy of the custom of erecting monu- 
ments to do])aited worthier in St Paul’s. In 17(55 he 
issued a prospectus for a history of the town of Leicester; 
but this work, based on materials collected by Tboinas 
iStavele3% he never even began; it was finished by the 
learned printer John Jsielioks. In the year after the publi- 
cation ol his Leicester “jiroposal” he gave to the w'o’J ^’lhis 
famous Kssai/ on the learn hot of iShitkesfiearf\ in winy he 
]u oved that the bard’s acquaintance w itli ancient and nus, u n 
Coutiiieutul literature w'as cxelusivtdy derived from tian'la- 
tions, of which he copied cviui the blnmlers “Shakespeare,” 
lie said, “ wanted not the stilts ol language to laiso liuu 
<ibove all other men.’’ “ He eame out of natuie’s hand, like 
Pallas out ol .love’s head, at full growth and mature.’’ “One 
migbt,” he said - by way ot ridiculing tliL Slmkes|>eai lan 
ciiticisni of the cl.iv “ wutli equal wisdom, study the 
Talmud for an exposition of Tnutiam fSkaioh/^' J’or 
W'ealth of infoimatmn, terseness of language, and force of 
demonstration, the t ssuv is uiisuriiassed by any wairk of the 
kind Jt fully justifies the autlior’s deM-iiption ol himself 
in the prefat e to tb(‘ stscond eililion, “ J may consider 
myself as the pioneer ol the commeii tutors , J have removed 
a deal of learned rubbish, and pomte.d vnit to them Shake- 
speare’s track in the evei pleasant paths ol nature ” Fanner 
died at (\iinbiidge on the 8th Septeinlun 1797 He was, 
it iqipeais, twr‘e ofleri'd a bishopiie b\ l*itt, but declined 
the priiferment I'loin .ill that is known ol him it may be 
mferretl that Farmer’s habits of Jilo were scarcely com- 
jiatible with epist'cqial reserve and dignity He has been 
described as being mor(‘ of a boon com[>uuiun than a clergy- 
man , and for a clergyman, lie was too mtiniijtt' with the 
pi. IV house, on Shakespearian (»ccasions ospecialJy. 

I' or details ol loiins*! ’s lift set* tls* Intel an/ ^ I nrntotes, A.(' , of 
.lolll) N K liols. 

]’\\UNAP>rE, m Faknauy, ’I'iiomas (1.575-1047), 
yi. unman. »n, classical coniinentatui, and one ot tlie most 
iioteil Hchoolina.sters ot Ins diiy, was a native of London, 
lie wa^ tJie son ol .i caipenter, lus gnindlather, it is sanl, 
li.ul been mayor of Truio, lus great-urandlather an Italian 
inusieiiin P*etweun 1590 and 1595 Ic'ttppt^ais snccc..s.sive1y 
as a student ol J\l'*iton, a ]>upil in a Jesuit college in Sjiain, 
and a followin' ol Drake and Hawkins during thear expedi- 
tion in tlie last-named year. After siune military service 
in the 1 a)w (kmntries, “ he made shift,” says Wood, “to 
be .set on shore in the western part of England ; where, 
after some wandering to and fio under the name of Tho. 
n.iiiuafe, tlie anagram of his Biirimine, he settled at Martoek, 
in SomerseUhire, and tauglit the graniniar school thcie for 
some turn; with good sueces.s. After he had gotten some 
feuthms at Martoek, he took lus flight to London,” and 
ojieiied a school in Goldsmith’s Renis, Cri])[)logate. I^oni 
this school, which contained as many as .300 pujiils, thcie 
I issued, says the saijie authority, “more churchmen ami 
statesmen than from any school taught ]>y one man ift 
J']nglund,” In ;lie couiseid lus Lcuidmi cuieer “he was made * 
ma'^*er of arts ot Cambridge, and soon afterwards inem « 
puiated at Oxon.” Such was lus pecuniary success iTi tlie 
metropolis that he was enabled to buy an estate at Otfoid 
near Sevenoaks, ^ent, to which he retired from London in 
the year 1636, still, however, carrying on his jirofessiim of 
schoolmaster, his jiupils, it appears, being all, or n^rly all, 
boarders — the sons of noblemen and gentlemen. IffijittpurHefc 
of time he increased his property at Otford. atid JI|||Ught 
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another eetate near Horeham in Sussex. In politics he was 
a Royalist ; and it was in consequence of his suspected par- 
ticipation in the rising near Tunbridge^ 1643, that the par- 
liament dtscuKHud a x»ropOHal for his banishment to America, 
and eventually imprisoned him in Ely House, Holborn. 
He died in June 1647. These details of his life were 
derived, by Anthony il Wood, from Francis, Farnabie's sou 
by his second wife, who was the daughter of Dr Howson, 
bishop of Diwhani. His works chiefly consisted of anno- 
tated editions of Juvenal, Persius, Seneca, Martial, Lucan, 
Virgil, Ovid, and Terence. His S^stenia GrammatiCKin 
was published in London in 1641. On 6th April 1632 
Farnabie was preHcntcil with a royal patent granting him, 
for <;acc i>i twenty-one years, the sole right of printing 
and ceituin ol his works. 

FjV^^nESI^ tJie mime of a noble Italian house, to which 
bcl/viged Poj»e J*aul 111., the celebrated Elizabeth, wife of 
Philip V. Spain, and a long line of princes of l^arma, 
including the great governor of the Netherland.s. The hist 
inenibei of the family known in history was liunuccio 
Farnese, a successful general of the church, who held the 
papal liefs of Farnusc and Moiitalto in the 13tli ceutur}". 
Bevcrxl of his decendants also fought wnth distinctioii in 
the armies of the Holy See, and others allied thoniKelves with 
Florence, Venice, Siena, and other states, among w^hom 
may be mentumed Pietro Farnese, who led the Florentines 
to victory over Pisa lu the middle of the 14tii centuiy. 
The liistoncul importance of the Faruesi dates, however, 
from the accession of Alessandro I'arnese to the pajial 
throne us Paul III. Through his unbliibliiiig nepotism 
the dignity and domaiiiH of the family were greatly enlarged. 
For its aggraudi^ument the fiefs of Parma and Piacenza, 
Castro, ami Cuinmiio were alienated from the pajiacy, the 
inanjuisute ol Xox.iia was obtained from Charles Y ; and 
inurriagos were arranged which allied it with the royal 
houses of S[»ain and France. 

Pjicum/ic;i Faunkhk (1493-1547), burn in 1493, was the 
natural son of Pope J*aul 111., who appointed him gon- 
fuloiuere, or ca]>taiii -general of the armies of the church, 
created liim hovereigu duke of l*arma and Piacenza, and 
obtained for him the much coveted dignity of patrician 
of Venice. His cliuracter was hliumelessly vicious and 
tyrannical. JIo dejirived his uol)lc.s ol their most dearly 
chenshed jinvileges, forbade them to maintain armed re- 
tainers, and forced them, on pain of confiscation, to leave 
their estates and reside in the towns. IIis crmdty appeared 
in his intlilobs massacre of the poo[)le of J\M-ugia, who 
had revolted agaaist liis father, and his uncontrollable 
passion in tlic outrage he committed against the bishop 
of Fano At length a eonspirary against him was formed 
among hisowm subjects, assisted by P'errantu Coiizago, the 
imperial governoi of !Milan, and lie was assassinated in 
his palace Ili.s body w'lis flung from the wundow’, and 
draggetl b^’ the mob in tnuniph through the streets, Sei>- 
toiul>ur 1(1, 1517. (See AiVo, rita Picrltiuji Faruese,) 

Pioihngi hud seveial (hildien, for all of w^houi Paul 
made a careful and generous j»ro\ision. The eldest, Ales- 
Baudfp , Farnese (1519^1589), was, while a mere child, 
created^ bishop of Parma by Clement VII , and he w'as 
only fourteen when his grandfather, Pmil ill., appointed 
^ hun cardinal, ile was a man of learning, and of artistic 
tastes. Jt was he who completed the Furiies^' palace. He 
> also displayed the diplomatic ability which appeared 
natural to }]^ family, as papal envoy to Cciiiuvny, France, 
and the Lo\<r Countries. Orazio, the third son of Iherluigi, 
Paul created duke of Castro, and married to Diana, natural 
daughter of Henry II. of France, llis fourth son, liunuccio, 
w'as imuie a cardinal w^hen fourteen years of age. 

• Faunesi: (1520 -86), the second son and suc- 
cessor 1520. The marquisate of 
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Novara waa obtained for him as an imperial iSef by his ; 
grandfather Paul III.^ in pursuance of whose policy he was 
married at twelve years of age to Margaret of Austria (sej 
Makuaret of Parma), dauj^ter of Charles V., and widow 
of the debauched Alessandro de’ Medici. She Was then 
tw'cnty, and not unnaturally looked with dislike u^x^n the 
boy bridegroom to whom she was compelled to unite herself. 
For several years she refused to live with him ; but after 
his return, wounded, from the expedition into Barbary, in 
which he bad fought bravely under her father, her aversion 
seems to have entirely disappeared. But a life of activity 
and independence was best suited to her character, and in 
1559 she again separated from him, being appointed 
governor of the Netherlands, which she ruled with mascu- 
line resolution for eight years. Besides taking part in the 
expedition to Barbary, Ottavio also fought for Charles, at 
the head of the Italian auxiliaries, against the Protestants 
of Oermony, He was tw^enty-seven when, by the murder 
of his father, he became duke of Parma. Piacenza was held 
by the imperialist troops which had seized it; and the means 
to bo used for its recovery oeeanie tbe subject of a quarrel be- 
tween the pope and Ottavio, who was supjiorted by his brother 
Cardinal Alessandro. In consequence, Paul commanded 
the governor of Parma, Camillo Orsiiio, to refuse admittance 
to his grandson. Ottavio retaliated by an unsuccessful attack 
upon Parma, and even ap[>ealed to his enemy the emperor 
for assistance. The death of Paul, hastened by vexation 
ut this unnatural rebellion, quickly followed ; and Julius 
III., under the influence of the two cardinals Farnese,. 
restored Parma to Ottavio. His quarrel with the emperor, 
however, was not at an end; and m 1551, having formed 
an alliance with Henry 11. of France, he was driven from 
his flofs by the im[>erial party But it was not long before 
the influence of his wife obtained his lestoration. The rest 
of his life was spent peacefully at home, and the moderation 
of his government earned for liim the affection of lus people. 
He died in 1586, and w^as succeeded by lus son, Alessandro- 
Farnese, the great servant of Philip TI., noticed separately 
below, 

Ilanuccio Farnese (1 569-1 G22), born in 1569, w'as the 
sou of the famous Alessandro Farnese, prince of Parma, 
under whom he served for some time in the Low Countries. 
Ills gloomy jinde and his avarice rendered him unpopular, 
and his susiucious temper led him into several acts ot 
atiucious cruelty. On the birth of a legitimate heir, he 
[daced his bastard son, whom he had formerly intended to 
make his successor, in strict confinement, in which the 
young man soon died, and on the charge of being impli- 
cated in a conspiracy, in the real existence of which few 
believed, he beheaded several of his nobles, confiscated their 
estates, and hanged numbers of their retainers. He had, 
however, somo taste for art ; and ho built a fine theatre at 
l^arma on the model of the ancient Roman theatres. He 
died in 1622. His son Odoardo (1612-46) fought in 
alliance with France against Spain, His failure to pay the 
interest of the money he had borrow^od at Home, and tbe 
desire of the pope to obtain the ducliy of Castro for his 
relatives, the Barbenni, gave rise to a war with Urban VHI. 
Odoaido’s successor, Ilanuccio, was also engaged in war 
with the Holy Sue, and, during his reign. Innocent, taking 
advantage of his weakness, and using as pretext the murder 
of the bishop of Castro, i*azed that tow^n. 

Ill 1731 the male line of Farnese became extinct by the 
death of Antonio Farnese. But Odoardo’s dafighier, Eliza 
beth Faritcse (notued below), was the queen of Philip V. 
of Spain, and through her efforts her sons succeeded to 
the Farnese liefs, the duchy of Castro being secured to 
Don Philippo by the treat}’ of Alx-lu-ChapclIe (1748), and 
the rest falling to the share of Don Carlos (at that time 
king of Naples and Sicily, afterward.^ king of Spain),. 
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together with the eplendid familj property in Borne — the 
Palaeso Faraese and the Famese gai^ene. A large part 
» af the Faruese art collection-^including the Hercules, 
the Bull, and the Flora — was removed to the museum at 
Naples. The Neapolitan court resided in the Fanieso 
palace for many years. In 1861 the Faruese gardens, 
which belonged to the pope, and had been held in fee by 
the king of Naples, were bought by Napoleon III. from 
Francis 11. for 250,000 francs, end they now belong to 
the Italian Government, which bought them in 1870 for 
650,000 francs. See Home. 

FARNESE, ALEXANfiER, Pope Paul HI. See Paul III. 

FARNESE, Alexander (1546-^1502), prince of Parma, 
the famotts governor of the Low Countries, was born 
most probably about 154G, Ho was the sou of Ottavio 
Famese, prince of Parma, and the celebrated Margaret 
of Austria, natural daughter of Charles V. His boyhood 
he spent at Alcala and Madrid, having as companions 
his ilbfated cousin Hou Carlos and his uncle Don John 
of Austria, who wore both abo^it the same age os him- 
self. His chief delight was in martial exercises, and his 
passionate ambition was for warlike gloiy. At eleven years 
of age he earnestly bogged leave to join the expedition 
which fought at 8t Quentin, and wept bitterly when 
his request w^as refused. He had, indeed, a love for 
hglitiiig for its own sake. During the wearisome inac- 
tivity of his residence at Brussels with his mother, whose 
abilities and masculine force of character had led to her 
appointment as governor of the I^ow Countries, it w’as his 
nightly amusement to saunter in disguise through the 
streets and challenge any cavalier of martial appearance 
whom he met. As a young man he was extremely un- 
jiopiilar among the Netherlaiiders ; men said that he v/as 
nothing but a coxcomb and a bravo. He treated even 
the nobility with the most insolent arrogance. When he 
honoured them with an invitation to dinner, he sat for the 
most part silent at the head of the table, and jilaced his 
guests below the salt. During his stay at Brussels, on 
the 18th November 1 .505, his marriage with that wonderful 
paragon of proprict}^ Donna Maria of Portugal, was cele- 
brated with great splendour and at prodigious expense. 

At length, after years of impatient waiting, liis passion- 
ate longing for military glory could no longer bo repi-essed, 
and in 1571 he gained his first laurels by brilliant personal 
bravery in the battle of Lepanto. It was seven yetirs 
before he had an opportunity of proving his splendid 
ability as a general. In the end of 1577 he was placed 
in command of the reinforcements sent to Don John, and it 
was mainly his prompt decision at a critical moment whicli 
secured the victory of Gemblours (1578). His abilities 
w^ere now recognized by his master Philip II., and on the 
death of Don John, he was appointed governor of the 
Netherlands. 

This po.sition, beset on every hand with difficulties ap- 
parently insuperable, was exactly that which afforded the 
best opportunity for the display of his remarkable talents 
and character. He gave his whole heart to his work, 
never questioning the justice of the cause. Birth and 
education had endowed him with the soul of a ])riiice, with 
its virtues and its faults ; and it probably never occurred 
to him to doubt that the world was created as a field for 
the ambition of princes, or to imagine that the plain Nether- 
laud burghers, who certainly did not display a very satis- 
factory capacity fur ruling themselves in the crisis of 
national danger, were, with all their failings, fbally fight- 
ing for a noble cause. To him they were Self-willed 
rebels and heretics. lu military ability Alexander Faniese 
was not surpassed, if equalled, by any of his contemporaries. 
He possessed in a very high degree the power of command ; 
his ill-fed, ill-clud, unpaid soldiers rendered him the most 


perfect obedience. A consummate master of strategy, fertile 
in resource, prompt and vigorous m action, partly by the 
power of his genius and [>artly by the contamon of his 
dauntless courage, he performed the greatest awievements 
with the slenderest means. His coolness in danger amounted 
to rashness. Once, wdnle dining within range of the 
enemy, a shot scattered the brains <»f one of his companions 
on the table, but he ordered a new cloth to bo laid, and 
would not give the enemy the satisfaction of interfering 
w ith his arrangenieiits. TIis skill in diplomacy was second 
only to hw generalship, but it was a diplomacy without 
scruple, and his dissimulation was remarkable even in that 
age. Yet though jealousy preferred numerous charges 
against him, there is no reason to doubt his fidelity to his 
ungrateful master. 

He found the Netherlands distracted by petty jealousies 
and party quarrels, and to take advantage of these all his 
skill in diplomacy and in the art of delicate bribery Tras 
exerted to the utmost. In the magistracies of many of the 
towms ho created a party favourable to the king, and the 
AValloon provinces wore induced to return to their allegiance. 
But he was unable to prevent the Union of Utrecht, which 
was formed in 1579 by the genius of William the Silent. 
For five years he waged equal war with that great prince, 
his chief exploits being the taking of Maastricht and 
Oudenardo. In 1584WiUiaia wuis assassinated. The oppor- 
tunity was not lost by Faruese He offered most favour- 
able terms (excejit as regarded the matter of religion), and 
gained over Ghent and several otlu'r important towns, But 
the great town of Antwerp remained faithful to the union, 
and against it all his energies w'ere now directed. The 
history of this siege may be taken as best displaying all 
the many and varied (pialities of a gieat general which 
Alexander Karnoso possessed. Antwerp enjoyed a natural 
moans of defence, of which William of Clrange had resolved 
to take advantage, and which would have enabled it to bid 
defiance oven to the genius of Farncse, It was jiossible by 
breaking down the dykes to Hood the country to the very 
city gates. Saiute Aldogonde, the governor, persuaded the 
magistracy to adopt this plan , but the buUhcrs and others, 
whose private interests were tli r eaten ed, offered a violent 
resistance, and the magistrates yielded in fear of riots. 
Another clianco was afforded Antwerp, and the magistrates 
w'cre again to blame, with far less excuse. Even after the 
siege commenced, numerous ships continued to bring grain 
into tb© city, which might easily have been stored with sup- 
plies for a very long period ; but the magistrates fixed a 
minimum price, and decreed that no corn should be sold 
to merchants for storing in granaries, thus completely stop- 
l>ing the invaluable traffic. They did not for a moment 
believe that Farneso v^ould be able to overcome the many 
cliffi(Milties of the task, and build a bridge across the 
Scheldt But his engineering skill soon show'ed itself 
equal to the achievement ; and it was now in his power to 
starve the town. Yet a third chance was allowed to 
Antwerp. The ingenious fireships of Gianibelli w^ere 
launched against the bridge ; a breaah was effected ; a 
thousand Spanish soldiers were destroyed ; Farncse him- 
self was wounded and lay senseless for some time ; his 
army was overwhelmed with panic. The shipg of J^he 
Netherlands might have brought their cargoes of corn int(W 
the town, and a fatal blow might have been struck against 
the Spaniards. But, through gross incocnpeteime, th^ 
Netherlanders only learned their success too late. The 
moment he recovered consciousness, Fames© had set about 
repairing the bridge, inspiring his panic-stricken followers 
with his own undaunted resolution and energy, and careful 
precautions were taken against the recurrence of such a . 
disaster. The only hope of Antwerp was to lirdak do^n 
the dykes, and, taking advantage of Farnese's absence^ 
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Sain to Aldegonde cnUected for the work a atrong and 
resolute force. A fierce ban(hto-hand fight ensued f»n the 
slippery dykes, and the work was going slowly forward, 
while tife Spiiniards were beginiung to give way, when 
P'anieHe hiniHelf appeared on the scene, and by his ow'r ex- 
ploits, and the inspiration of Iuh presence, entirely dianged 
the fortunes of the day. The Netherlauders fought 
resolutely for tlieir homes and liberties, but at last were 
forced to retreat, leaving the bieach unmade Antweip 
WOK Huoii obliged by famine to capitulate, Farnese, who was 
ignorant of the extieiruly of their distress, allowing a com- 
]deto and universal aiiinest}, and only recjuiring that all 
Frotorttants should leave tlie eity within two years. Thcie 
was one nott worlliy condition, cunningly w'orded and 
Worthy of I tali in diplomacy ; it w'as provided that during 
the two yeaih alloweil tlie Frotestauts should not ollti “an> 
olb neo’' to tlie aneient religion. The C'atholic jiiugistiates 
whom rariiche had appointed, and tlie S[»aiJiHli ganison 
which Jield the <*itadel he hud rebuilt, were, of c<iurse, the 
sole judges of what constituted such an otfenee. 

Tlie }ear 158^» he employed in taking steps to obtain 
till* command of tin Meuse and llliine. (^riive, fleldeiM 
and Deventer he gamed by bribuiy and intrigue, and 
Nenss, b} assault. in tins year negottations weic opeiiid 
with Klizab'‘Lh, wdio had sent an army under Leicestei into 
the Low' (Jountries ddiese negotiat ions are the nuMt stiik- 
ine illnstiat ion c»l Jhiima’.s princMples t»f diplomacy So 
peilect WMs Ills apjiaient liMiikness that even l' 4 h/.abetli and 
Jlnileigh, wh(> weie wi‘ll aicusioiiied to double dealing, ap 
peal to have beini coinph*tely deceived From the lirst 
Fainesi* Inel been told by liis inaster that the negotiations 
W(‘ie to lead to nothing; and at the viny moment when 
lie had just received orders to invade Lngland, le* was 
assuring the ipieen tliat “really aiel truly ’’nothing was in- 
tended against liei inajesty or her kingdom 

As time weni on, Fai mil’s position git w’ iin»ri* and more 
dillicnit Ills soldiers died in liundreds from cold, liungei, 
and dise.iHf* , nionev w'us doled out to linn with the most. 
inggardlN hand , and it leipuied all his inlliuMice to keep 
down inntinx. lie was constantly liaiussed by Philip’s 
commands l,o utti'inpL the iiiijiossible lie* had jirepanal a 
llei‘t of transport boats, and the king issni’d repeated ordtns 
that ho Bhould with these invade Kni;land, thongli eveiy 
port w’as blockiided by tlie shi]>s of Holland and Zealand. 
Once, goaded to laslmess, he iimde a inad attem]>t to bleak 
through the line, but the odils w'ere too great, and he was 
repnlsefl with hi*:ivy los^. f’veii after tlie tailure of the 
Armada, Philip still ihouglil that Farnese with his unainied 
\ boats should do thatwhieh the huge warships had faded to 
Sttccoinplish 

lb!tO the condition of the Spanish troops had become 
hi^ 1‘^^^’iiblc. Fainese <•0111(1 no longei siij»jn)rt them from 
the suppll|^te lesouices, Ins \er\ jew'eK w'ere jdedged, and 
oi ainounn^jjj^ fnnii the king did noli inereasu, m j^alarity 
jiresseil I'^jk A mutiny biokt* out. luil fipQjdC^ly su[>- 

to loiivi' tii<‘#jHler these dillicnlln*s, Fan les^W'as (Oilman deil 
whioii wonk of ye. ns, and nnsa the siege of Fans, 

FJidherla Ill'll .nriountled tn lieinvcd >fijHnirre He left the 
MeauxC^^s on tlie dd August IdpO with IT), 00ft troops, 
come, not u\ lie swoie publicly in the cat4iedi*al that he hail 
cause \ conc|m*i Fianee, but only to assist tin* (’atliolic 

lleiiry, and r\ the most splendid stiategy die outwitted 
cieiitly suppIioirUieved Paris , but Ins troops being insutll- 
tlio Low Countni he wais comjielled innnediately to return to 
and w’ouuded, wdio ^es, hxsing on the march many stragglers 
all tlie [lositions lie Ji^ere killed by the peasapntr}, and leaving 
Again, in InOl, in^d taken to be recapturetl b\ Henry, 
fest w'lfcj^ the genius ofVlhe very midst of a desjierate coii- 
W’ill Fdwnese was obi igeil\ prince Maurice, surely against Ins 

give up the euK^ossing struggle 


and march to relieve Bouen, Henry at once cautiously 
raised the siege. In a subsequent engagement Farnese waa 
wounded by a musket-ball in the arm. Yet he defied pa flu 
and fever, refused to take the necessary rest, and waa 
carried in his couch to the field. At length Heiny^ seemed 
to have shut in the Spanish army safely in the land of 
C*aux, but Farnese found means escape across the Seine. 
He spent a few' days in Pans, and then visited Spa to- 
drink the waters. 

All hi8 splendid services had not gained for him the con- 
fidence of Philip. Ills enemies persuaded the king that 
he wa'i only striving to conquer the NctherlanrLs that he 
might obtain the sovereignty for himself. Philqi’s first 
< liaracteristic stej> was to disjiatch a letter expressing cdin- 
plete confidence and tender affection ; Farnese w'as then 
|A>ljtely requested to return home to aid his majesty w'ith 
ins advice. But at the same time the marquis at Cerralbo 
wa.M sent to tlie Netherlands to share his work w'lth the 
Miiri.sfi'lds, and with orders to send him home by force, if 
I lie refused to obey the king’s deceitful coiiiinoiid. But 
I all trouble was st>ared ^’the gratctul monarch In tlio 
autumn of 1592 Alexander Farnese prepared to invade 
I Fmneo for the third time. Ili.s robust constitution ruined 
by the prodigious labours he had performed, gouty, drop- 
sical, fevered wuth his wounds, he was lifted into his 
saddle every day till the very morning of liis death. On 
till* 3(1 December 1592, in the towui of Arras, he fainted 
while undressing for bed, and in a few hours was dead. 
He w'us only foity-six years of age. ]^y his own com- 
mand In* was liiifl out in the gorb of a Capuchin friar. 
Hin services were rewarded by a pompous fiiiierul at 
Bni.Msels, at w’hich his Italian and Spanish veterans fought 
together lor the fiist place among the inouriiers, and his 
statue was placed in the Capitol at Home. He was buried 
in the church of liis owm capital ol Jhirma. 

Set* Strnda, 11n* histonogii;]>hci of tin* Kjonest* funnl> , Motley, 
J>nf(h Jlfpuht n and ^*fhf t lun(i'< , (isu haul, (J(>riv*ip<mdvnce 

(ii I'hihppt il 

FAIINFSF, Klizahktii (1002 1700), queen of Spain, 

1 born on the 25th October 1092, w'us the only daughter of 
’ Ofhiaido 11 , prince of l^arinu. Her mother educated her 
I in bUict seclusion, but seclusion altogether failed to tame 
I her impel lous and ambilious tenijier. At the age of 
j twenty-one (1714) she was married by jiroxy at Parma to 
' J’hibp V of Spam. The mainage w'as arranged by the 
! Italian cardinal Albcioni, with the concurrence, it is said, 

' ol the king’s inistu-ss, tile Princess Oisino. On hei arrival 
I at the bordeiH ol Sp*ain Klizubeth was met by the princess; 

■ but she received her rival sternly, and, perhaps in aeeord- 
j aiice with a ]>hiii ]>reviously conceited wit li the king at once 
I ordered her to be removed from her ])resenee and from 
' Spam ( )ver the weak king Eli/iibeth qnickl\ obtained eoin- 
! plete mfUience This influence was exerted altogether in 
I support of the policy of her countiw man Alberoni, one chief 
Mim of wdiich was to rccovei the ancient It‘al inn possessions 
' of Spain, and which actually resulted in the seizure of 
Sardinia and Sicily. So vjgoionslj' did she enter into 
this policy that, when tin* French forces advanced to the 
Pyrenees, she placed herself at the head of one division of 
the Spanish army. But Elizabeth’.s ambition w^as grievously 
disappointed. The Triple Alliance thwarted her [ilans, and 
at length in 1720 the allies made the banishm^iut of 
Alberoni a condition of p(»ace. Sicily also had to be 
evacuated. And finally, all her entreaties tailed to pre- 
vent the vibdicatioii of Philip, who in 1724 gave up the 
tlirone Co bis heir, •and retiied to the palace of La Uraiija. 
Seven months later, however, the death of the young king 
recalled him to the throne. In 1736 Elizabeth had the 
satisfaction of seeing hex favourite scheme realized in the 
accession of her son Don Carlos (afterwards Charles VL^ 
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to the throne of the Two Sicilies and his recognition by j 
the Powers in the Treaty of Vienna. Elizabeth survived 
her husband twenty years, dying in 1766. | 

8ce Philip V. of Spain ; Spain ; Memotrcs poyr aervird Vhistoire 
sous le regnr dr rhilip]*c l»y tlie Alarcjuiw tin St 
Philipi)e, traudlati'd by Maudave, Paiia, 1756 , Mcmo%v6 oj £Ii:4xbt'ih 
ParMsCf Louduu, 1746. 1 

FAR Nil AM, a market- town of England, county of 
Surrey, near the left bank of the Wey, 10 miles W.R.W. 
of (luildford, and 40 miles from London by rail. It is 
built on the southern slope of a hill rising about 700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and consists principally of two 
main sti'ects, with a market place at their intersection. It is 
well supplied with water from s[>riiigH in the neighbouring 
hills, conveyed by pipes to a large reservoir in the town. 
Faruham was formerly noted t\>r its cloth manufacture, 
which is now quite extinct. It is chiefly celebrated for the 
hops of a very superior quality cultivated in the vicinity 
The parish church is ii si»acioiis edifice in the later Gotlnc 
style, and was formerly a chapel of case to Waverley Abbey . 
(founded in 1128), of which some remains still exist in the 
vicinity. A fine new town-lfall, in the Italian style of 
architecture, was erected in I860 PoiJiilatiou (1871) 4461 

Fill Ilham W'aa eaily a pldce of impoitiOKM', and sent two 
nirmlhTs to ]»arlianitmt fiom 4tli Edward II to asth H<*iny 
VI Eanihaiii CastU*. on a liill imrth ol tbo town, now the seal ; 
of tbo Idshop of Wuichestei, was tiiht built b\ Ht*niy dc Hlois, , 
bisbop of WiiichesliT, and biotln r of Kin^ , but it was 

ra/t'il b> JTenr> III It was rebuilt and piriisoned foi (’liarlrs I 
by Uaiihaui, lioin whom it was takan in 1612 by Sir \V. Wallei , 
and laiving bean dismaiitbal, it was resum'd b\ Di Aloiley, bisliop 
of WinehestiM* (’obbi'tt was bom in the paiisb of Farnharii, and lii.s 
reiiiaiiis aie interieil near the main tiitiaine ol the i hurcb 

FARO, a city and seaport of Poitugal, chief tow’ii of tlie 
province of Algarve, is situated on the llio Feinioso near its 
mouth, 20 miles W. by S of Tavira It is siiiToiiuded by 
walls, and contains a cathedra), a mill tar} hospital, a custom- 
house, ail arsenal, and several convents and charitable eatab- j 
lisliments. At the eastern end of the town is an old castle 
surrounded by Moorish fortifications. The harboui is 
small, but it has a good roadstead The exports are tigs, 
raisins, almonds, dates, oranges, lemons, wines, .cork, ' 
sumach, ba.skets^ and anchovies. Faro w^as burned by the 
English in 1506, and w^as partly destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1755. The [lopulation is about 8000 

FAROE ISLANDS, oi Flroe Island# (1^^^^^*^*^ , 

eme), a group in the North Sea belonging to Denmaik. 
They are situated betw^eeu Iceland and the Slietland Islands, 
about 200 miles N.W. of tlio latter, betw^eeii 61“ 20' and 
62" 25' N. lat., and between G“ 10' and 7' 40' \V. lung 
The total area of the group is 510 sipuire miles, and that 
of the seventeen inhabited islands 490 Thi* population in 
1850 amounted to 9150. in 1860 to 8922, and in lt^7 I 
to 10,500. The principal Islands are Struino with 2400 
inhabitants, Ostero 2067, Sudero 1587, Vaago 702, Sando 
61 S, and Bordo 558. They consist throughout of rocks 
and hills, separated from each other by narrow valleys oi 
ravines ; but though the hills rise abrujitly, there are often 
on their summits, or at difi'ereut stages of their ahcent, 
plains of considerable magnitude. They everywhere present 
to the sea perpendicular clifis, broken into a thousand 
fantastic forms, affording at every turn, to those w ho .sail 
along the coast, the most picturesque and varied .scenery. 
The highest peaks arc Slattaretind in Ostero, a id Skcllmg- 
fj6ld, Skalingfield, or Ben Scarling in Stromo, which, ac- 
cording to barometric measurement, rise respectively to 
about 2^90 and 2506 feet above the sea. The rocks are 
generally trap, and exhibit little variety of composition, 
though they present some striking gcological^phenomena. 
The zeolites and chalcedonies of the Faroes have long sup- 
plied the best specimens to the cabinets of Flurope. 
Turf is abundant. Coal is found in Sudero and some of 


the other islands in sufficient quantity to make it a matter 
of exploitation. In 1872 an expedition was sent out by 
the United Steamship Company {forenetk Ikivipskilmelshth) • 
to investigate the geology ot the coalfields, and in 1876 
works were commenced at Traiigisvaug and Fitfdcbo 

The climate is foggy, and Muleiit bliuius are fiequeiit 
at all seasons July and August arc the only true sum 
iiier months, but the w inters are not vei v severe It seldom 
freezes for more than one month, and the hai bourn are 
raiely ice-bound 'fhe only gram ciop is luiJcv , and on 
account of the uncertainty of the vveatliei, it is fiequently 
reajied in a ball iipe comlition. Agncuhuit‘ is in a ver\ 
buckwMiil state, the infield or cultivateil land being calcu- 
lated to be to the outfield or uncultivated m the propoi 
turn of one to sixty i\s tlie plough is lil .suited to the 
rugged and uneven suiface of the laud, the gioiiinl is 
usualh turned up with the s])ade, care being taken not 
to dostio} the roots ot the glass. Iloises and cows are 
few III iinmbei, and the latter give vei} little milk, in con 
sequence probiibl\ of tin ver\ coaise liay upt>n which they 
aie fed. tSlieep toi in the cliici riches of the islanders , 
some individuals having Hocks ot from tliice to live himdusl, 
and the total numhei in the islands being about 80,000. 
The}’ are uovei housed eithci in buininei oi winter, and lu 
severe seasons they sutler considerahly. The wool is gone- 
lally coaise, and is tom off the animals m so lougli a 
maiuuT as often to 1 uci ate the skin The noithern hare 
{Le)>t(s nlpDiua) IS pretty ubundant in Stioiiio and Osteio, 
iiavuig been mtiodiiccd into the islands about 1840 .50. 
Besides the ordinary Nonvay rat there still exibt some few 
lepiesentutives ol the older black rat {Mhs and, 

according to popuhii accounts, a lliird sptcies not vet 
scientituMll} identified. The catehing ol the numerous sea 
birds winch build flicn nests upon the face of tlu* cliffs 
fmmsan important source oi subsistcnci' to the inhahitants. 
Sometimes the lowlei is let down tiom thi* top ol the clitl; 
at other times he climbs the locks, oi, where th.it is poa- 
bible, is pushed iqiwwds by ]»ole.s made foi the purpo.se. 
Tho jmfiin (Aim archm) is the eoiniauiiest species, and 
the cider duck is frequently shot toi tood. The cod fishery 
IS e.«pecuilly important, — tlie drietl fish liemg exported to 
Sjiam and I>auce, the sw iiii-bJadders made into gelatine, 
and the ovaries piepared foi the anchovy fisher of the Medi- 
Icnanuan. Seveiul Salmonida‘ an* tonntl m tho streams 
and J.ikea,— among them the LUarr (jSahw^ stilveUniis)^ 
which occurs m UiJper Bavaria and Scotland. According 
to Morch, there arc 15 species of land and fre^h watei 
inolluslvs, but not one ot them is peculuii to the islands. 

The limle of the Faroe islands w’us foi some time a 
monopoly m the hands ol a meicanlile house at (5)]»en 
liageii, and ihib mono])oly was aftervvaids assuimd by the 
Danish (Joveinment, but b} the law id March 21, 18.5.5, 
all lestiictions w'ere leinoved. ilosieiy, lcdlow% dried and 
salt lish, tram-oil, feathers, skins, and butter are tlie chief 
exports. Thorsiuivij, tlie cliief town of the islands, is 
situated on the S.E. side of Stiomo, upon a narrow' tongue 
of land, having cieeks on each side, wheie sliqis iua> V)e 
safely moored. Its jmpulatioii is oiily between 500 and 
G()0 , but it IS the seal of the (?hief Gov ermneiit and eede- 
sia.Htical officials, and has a castle, ahosjiilal, and a Jibmry 
The houses are* built of w'ood and rooted wntli ^bircl^ hurk 
covered with turf, the greenness of wlmh makes it impfls-® 
sible at a*very short distance to distinguish the jdace from 
the surrounding fields. The chariieter of .the .i>eople*is 
generally inaiked by great simplicity of mariners, kind 
ness, and hosj)itality. They are well fed and clothed, and 
seem to be ktudly treated by the Danish Government. The 
average duration of life, as stated by l)i rauuiii, is 44 1 
years, w hile in Denmark it is only 56. 

The Faroe islands wore it would mipear, first colotiized 
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hy a certain Qrim Kamban in tbe time of Harold Haar- 
fager ; and Christianity was introduced by Sigmund Brea- 
• terson at the command of Olaf Tryggvason. They are said 
to derive their present name from the numberof aheep(^ar); 
in thj Middle Ages they were known by the name of Fries- 
larid» which wan cormpted by the Arabian geographers into 
llcHlritida. English adventurers gave great trouble to the 
inhabitants in tbe IGth century, and the name of Magnus 
Heiresen, a native of Stroniu, wdio was sent by Frederick IL 
to clear the seas, is still celebrated in many a song and 
story. There was formerly a bishofiric at Kirkebo, but it 
was abolislied at tlie introduction of Protestantism by 
Cbristiaii III., and the islands are now ecclesiastically 
dependent on the bishopric of Zealand. The kingdom of 
Denmark retained j>ossessioii of the Faroes at the peace of 
Kiel in 1815, though they had originally belonged to 
Norway. The language of the people is a remnant of the 
Old Norse, but that of the courts, churches, and schools is 
the modern Danish. The statement that there is no native 
literature is a mistake : not to speak of the famous F<ereif- 
tiKja which was published by liufn and Mobiiike 

at Copenhagen in I8il3, the botanist Jl. C. Lyngbye, who 
visited the islands for the study of their Algie, brought 
back and published in 1822 a number of the popular songs 
about Sigurd, and a new treatment of the same theme 
appeared at Padarborn in 1877. 

IjifrriUurr — Lucan .larobMon DrlMjH, Fnoa CojMjnhagen, 

16711 (KiicIikIi traiuilHtion by Slcipni, London, 1675, German hy 
Mengel, Co|)(Udiagcu, 1757), ’FortaMm, (Unn'tn. hint rebiis (/fij/tijt 
Ffvrctjrmtum^ ibid. 1695 , Liiiidt, lir'tkritrlHv ovrr Fdrbcrnf^ 1800, 
4i0d Ih st'iiptiom of th^ Fn'or h! (no fs, Ijondon, 1810; An account 
of then geology and III iiicntlogx, by Sn G 8 Mackenzie and Thomas 
Allen, in the FntnM. of tJw Hotf Stu i>f Ktimhurqh^ vol. vu. , Pauly, 
TofitHj oon Ihinnrtnnn k viiiMlifussheh Inlands xirui der Fatlnr^ 
Altoiiu, 1828 , Korebbammei in Thr TransaHioiut of the Ihnush 
*Jlbajal U. GhumlnuM, Fmo hfamlH and Iceland^ 1856, 

K. Maiii'W, “Die Karoi*!'” in Wi*Ht<*i maiiii’s UlmL Monatalaften ^ 
Hruuhvs lelr,* 1862 , d Symington, Fen and FenHl Hkeiehes of 
Fatih' and fScland, London, 1862, Tennant in Jourmtl of ScoUnth 
Afefeofol 1871 , Willeiiioes Siilim in Natim\ 1872 , G A. 

Kiebiei, *' Die iFaroei uinl ThorHbuvii,’' m Am Allen Welltheden^ 
1874, S|iiilbar Ktnelb, Da fatimehen LtMer von Stgntd zuni 
crtdeanial tnU Einletl kv , Paderburn, 1877 

FAUQUIIAU, CIkorgk (1078-1707), a dramatist of the 
lost oontury, the successor in comedy of Wycherley and Con- 
greve, was the son of clergyman, and was born in Loudon 
derrv, Ireland, in the yeai 1078. In his sixteontb year ho 
was sent to Trinity College, Dublin, under the patronage of 
the bishop of Dromore. He was entered as a sizar or 
servitor, a class of poor scholars, who were compelled to 
wear a peculiar dress and perform menial offices. These 
are no huigci exacted from their successors, but Goldsmith, 
sixty yeirs after the date of Farquhar’s admission, had to 
submit to the humdiutions incident to the position of a 
sizer to sweep jiart of the college courts, to carry up the 
fellows dinner to table, and to wait in the hall till tbe 
follows ha I dined. It certainly implied a contradiction, 
as Cloldsinitli observed, for men to be ‘‘ at once leariiiug 
the liberal arts, and at the same t‘ine treated as slaves,” and 
iioithcc in the case of Faniuhar iioi oi Goldsmith W'as the 
syKtmn attended wut4 favourable results. The former soon 
l>n)ko away from his studies, and appeared as an actor ou 
the Dublin stage. He had the advantage of a good person, 
though w^th a weak voice, but was timid ahd sensitive, and 
' IM* accident which ha[)pened to him when he had only 
been about a twelvemoutl' on the boards made him resolve 
tb ijuib the profession. When performing the part of 
Ouyoniar in Drydon s Indian Empevoi* he had omitted to 
exchange his sword lor a foil, and in a fencing scene 
wounded a brt>thor performer so severely thdt his life was 
despaire*d of. The sufferer recovered, but Fiirquhar would 
never agiiu return to the stage. The earl of Orrery gave 
^ liiiiwi iientouanoy in his logiment then lu Ireland, and as 


a soldier Farqubar is said to have given proofs of ids 
courage and conduct, though none are record^. We have 
two letters written by him In Holland in 1700, but in these 
he says nothing of military service. While yet a minor ba^ 
J appeared as a dramatist. His comedy of Love and a JBoUfe 
; was performed at Drury Lane in 1 698, and its snccess far 
exceeded his expectations. His next comedy, The CotdttaiU 
Couple (1700), was still more favourably received. Wilks, 
a popular comedian and a special friend of FarqubaFs (they 
had Wn associates in Dublin), by bis performance of tbe 
part of Sir Harry Wildair contributed very much to tbe 
success of tbe play. “ He made the part,” says Farquhar. 
In the following year tbe dramatist brought out a sequel 
to it, entitled Bir Harry Wildair, Wilks’s acting was 
again attractive, but like all continuations (that of Don 
Quixote excepted) the second part was much inferior to the 
first. Leigh Hunt has stated that Mrs Oldfield, like Wilks, 
performed to admiration in this piece, but Mrs Oldfield 
was not the original heroine (Lady Lurewcll). The part 
was acted by Mrs Verbruggen. Mrs Oldfield perfonued in 
the two last and best of Fqrquhar’s seven comedies, and is 
, said to have taken to the stage by his advice. She was the 
theatrical idol — the Mrs Jordan— of her day. Her exqui- 
site acting and lady-like carriage were the delight of her 
' contemporaries, and her beauty, her vanity, and her gener- 
osity found innumerable eulogists — 

“ Kiigagiiig Oldfield, who, with grace and ease, 

Gouhljoin the arta to rum and to pleaae. 

In 1702 Farquhar published a trifling volume of MuoeJr 
1 poems, letters, and a discourse on comedy. The 

poems are below mediocrity, and the letters are written in 
that overstrained style of gallantry and smartness w^hich 
was then fashionable and considered witty. In one letter 
he gives a lady a picture of himself ** drawn from the life.’^ 
llis mind, he says, was generally dressed, like his jicrson, 
in black ; ho was taken for an easy-natured man by his 
own sex, and an ill-natured clown by the ladies ; strangora 
had a worse opinion of him than he deserved, but this wa» 
recompensed by the opinion of his acquaintance, which waa 
above his desert. Self-portraiture is soldum faithful, but 
we may concludo from Fariiuhar’s outline, that the young 
dramatist was somewhat grave and reserved, and wanted 
address for general society. He was liveliest with the jien 
I in his hand. The discourse on comedy is more worthy of 
I the author than his poems or letters. In it he defends the 
j English disregard of the dramatic unities. “ The rules of 
English comedy,” he says, “ don’t lie in the compns.s of 
Aristotle or his followers, but in the pit, box, and 
I galloiics.” In 1703 Farquhar had another comedy on 
the stage— Tlve Ineomtani^ or the way to win hm— the 
1 hint of which he says, ho took from FletcheFs Wild Corpse 
I Chase, but was charged with spoiling tbe original. The 
j poetry of Fletcher certainly evaporates when its scenes are 
transmuted into the prose dialogue of Farquhar. 

About this time the dramatist was betrayed into what 
was perhaps the greatest blunder of his life. A lady 
conceived a violent passion for him, and, though penni- 
less like himself, contrived to circulate a report that she 
was possessed of a large fortune Farquhar snapped at 
whe gilded bait He married the lady, and found too late 
that he had been deceived. It is related, however, that he 
had tbe magnanimity to pardon a deception which must 

I * Popp — Sober Ad idee from Horace It was to tlii4 fascinatuig 
actress that th® satirist alluded as the lady who detested being buned 
iR woollen, and said to her attendant — 

“ One would not sure frightful when one’s dead — 

And— Betty— give this cheek a little red.** 

She was only forty seven w'hen she died, leaving all the court aud 
halt tbe town m tears. 
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have appeared a compliment to hia geniua, and in truth 
there was something to forgive on hia own part for having 
been ao readily entrapped contrary to all the rules of love 
* and the drama. Increased exertion, however, was necessary, 
and in 1704 he produced The Stage Coach^ a piece adapted 
from the French by Farquhar in coinuuction with Anthony 
3IoMcux, a clever, reckless playwright and essayist, and re> 
markable as having, though a Frenchman, given the world 
the best English translation of Don Quixote. Three more 
comedies proceeded from Farquhar before his career was 
sadly closed at the age of thirty. The Twin Rivale was 
brought out in 1705, The ReernUing Officer in 1706, and 
TJw Beaux Straiageni in 1707. The lost two are vastly 
superior to Farquhar’s other plays, and are the works by 
which he is now remembered. To relieve the poor 
dramatist from his difficulties, increased by his ill-starred 
marriage, the duke of Ormond is said to have advised him 
to sell his commission in the army and pay his debts, his 
grace promising at the same time to give him a captaincy 
in his own regiment Farquhar sold his commission, but 
the duke either forgot or was gnable to fulfil his promise. 
Farquhar’s earliest biographer ascribes the unfortunate 
counsel to a '^certain great courtier,’’ who made solemn 
assurance which he forgot to keep. The Beaux Stratagem 
was written in six weeks, while death was impending over 
its author. Before he had finished the second act he knew 
that he was stricken with a mortal illness, but it was 
necessary tr» persevere and to be “ conaumedly lively ” to 
the end. He had received in advance £30 for the copy- 
right from Lintot the bookseller. The play was brought 
on the stage March 8, and Farquhar lived to have his third 
night, and an extra benefit on the 29th of April, on which 
day he is said to have died. lie left his two children to 
the care of his friend Wilks : — “ Dear Bob, I have nothing to 
leave thee to perpetuate my memory but two helpless girls. 
Look upon them sometimes and think of him that was to 
the lost moment of his life thine, Groroe Fakouieau.” 
Wilks obtained a benefit at the theatre for the dramatist’s 
widow, and the daughters had a pension of £30 a year, 
which one of them was in receipt of so late as 1761. The 
plots of Farquhar’s comedies are skilfully conducted and 
evolved ; his situations are well chosen (in these bis friend 
Wilks’s advice would be useful), and his dialogues are full of 
life and spirit. To the polished wit and brilliancy of 
Congreve he has no pretension. His scenes are light and 
eketchy, and his characters altogether on a lower level than 
Congreve’s, but they were quite equal to them in stage 
•effect. Sergeant Kite, Scrub, Archer, and Boniface are 
distinct original characters which long charmed on the stage, 
while the incidents with which they are mixed up — the un- 
expected encounters, adventures, artifices, and disguises — 
are irresistibly comic and attractive in representation. Pope 
•considered Farquhar a mere farce writer, while Goldsmith 
(who evidently adopted him as a model) preferred him to 
C’ongreve. On the stage, with good actors, he might be so 
preferred, but never in the library. He had the advantage 
of being less designedly and elaborately licentious than 
Congreve. Love intrigues then formed the chief business 
of the corxiic drama ; and in the management of them the 
liomely domestic virtues that form the happiness and 
cement of society were disregarded or made the subject of 
ridicule. It is true that the world of comedy was, as 
argised by Charles Lamb, an artificial world, never perhaps 
regarded as real or as supplying patterns of morals or 
manners, but the effect of such representations was to 
lower and corrupt the national taste, while the tact that no 
pursuit was then so profitable to an author as Writing for 
the stage was also injurious to our imaginative literature. 
Cn this moral view of the question, the reasoning of 
acaulay and the eloquent objurgation of Thackeray are un- 
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answerable.^ The artificial comedy, or comedy of manners, 
as seen in the beginning of the last century, is now^ quite ^ 
extinct on our stage,” as Leigh Hunt has llb 3 e^^cd; but 
Hunt is surely in error in dating the <lecliue.of English 
comedy from the time of Farquhar. To say nothing of 
Qoidsmith's two plays, Sheridan’s Ithah and School /or 
Scandal show no declension in brilliancy of dialogue, wit, 
or vivacity, and some of the plays of C’umbcrlaiul and the 
Colmans evince high dramatic talent. (k. ( a.) 

FAIlllAGUT, David Glascov. (180D1870), first 
admiral of the United States navy, was the .'^on of Major 
Georg© Farragut, a Catalan by descent, a Minorquin by 
birth, who had emigrated to America in 1776, and, after 
the peace, had married a lady of Scotch family and settled 
near Knoxville, in Tennessee ; there Farragut was born on 
the t^th July 1801. At the early age of nine he entered 
the navy, under the i)rotcc‘tioii of his name-father, Ca[>taiu 
David Porter, with whom he served in the “ h^sex ” during her 
cruise in the Atlantic in 1812, and afterwaixls in the l^acifie, 
until hef capture by the “ Phtx'bc,'* in Valparaiso Bay, 
on the 28th March 1814. He afterwaids served on board 
the ** Washington,” 74, carrying the broad pennant of Com- 
modore Chauncey in the Mediterranean, and pursued his 
professional and other studies under the instruction of the 
chaplain, Mr Folsom, with whom lie contracted a life-long 
friendship. Folsom was apjKiinted from the '‘Washington ” 
as U.S. consul at Tunis, and obtained lea\e ioi his pupil 
to pay him a lengthened visit, in tlie course of which 
ho acquired a familiar kuowdedgo of Arabic and Tinkish. 
Farragut is said, in his later years, to have spoken fluently 
all the principal European languages ; this is probably aii 
exaggeration, but with au hereditary knowledge of Spanish, 
he may have picked up some French and Italian at this 
time ; until the very end of lus career, it was his only visit 
to European waters. In 1825 ho w as promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, whilst serving m tlio navy yard at Norfolk, 
where he continued till 1832 ; he then served for a com- 
mission on the coast of Brazil, and was again appointed to 
the yard at Norfolk. It is needless to trace the ordinary 
routine of his service step by step. The ufficers of the U.S. 
navy have one great advantage which is wanting to our 
own ; when on shore they are not necessaiily parted from 
th»‘ service, but are employed in their se\i lal ranks in the 
different dockyards, escajang thus not only the private 
grievance and pecuniary difficulties of a very narrow half- 
i>ay, but also, what from a public jxnnt of view is much 
more important, the loss of profcssicmal aptitude, and of 
that skill which comes from unceasing practice. On the 
8th September 1841 Farragut was promoted to the rank 
of commander, and on the 14th September 1855 to that of 
cfiptain. At this time he was in charge of the navy yard, 
Mare Island, California, from which post he w'as recalled 
in 1858, and appointed to the “ Brooklyn ” frigate, the com- 
mand of which he hold for the next two years. When the 
war of secession broke out in 1861, he was “waiting 
orders” at Norfolk. By birth and marriage he was a 
Southerner, and the citizens of Norfolk counted on bis 
throwing in his lot with them ; but prdfessioiial pri^, and 
affection for the flag under which he had served for more 
than fifty years, lield him true to his allegiance : ho 
passionately rejected the proi>osal8 of his fellow townsuien, ^ 
and as it was more than hinted to him that his longer stay^ 
in No»*folk "might be dangerous, he hastily quitted that^ 
]>lace, and offered his services to the GovtTnmeiit at Wash- 
ington. These were at once acce]>ted , he was hh] nested 

1 See Macaulaylfl eseiiy on the Cornu* ]lnlTnat)•^t‘ of the Koforinntion, 
Sngligh Huwt>rutf^, In 1840 Loigh Hunt piTb’ishod 
biographical and cntical notiocM of Wycherley, CVnigrovo, VnnVirugh, 

Mid t'lmiuharj prefixed to an edition of tbeir dramatic ^^l)rk8— a 
valuable addition to our dramatic literature. 

IX. — 6 
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to Bit 00 the Naval Ilotiptng Board, board then specially 
, couBtituted for clearing the navy of oniit or disloyal officers, 
— and a few monthH later was appointed to the commaud 
of the MJi.esieru Gulf Biookadiiig Squu Iron,** with the 
rank of fiag-odioer, and ordered to proceed forthwith, in 
the Hartford/* to the Gulf of Mexico, to collect such vessels 
as could be spared fix#iu the blockade, to proceed up the 
Mississippi, to reduce the defotices whicli guarded the ap- 
pruticiies to New Orleans, and t<i take and hold the city. All 
this Farragut execulc^.d t o the letter, with a skill aud caution 
that won fur him the love of lus tollowera, aud wdth a dash 
and boldtioiiH that won for him the admiration of the public, 
and the pii{Mi]ar name of “Old Balainaiider.** The jsis- 
sage of the Mississippi was forced on the 24th April 1802, 
and Now C>rleanH sun*eiidered on the 2Gth , this wtis 
iiiimodiatuly followed by the operations against Vicksburg, 
from which, however, Farragut was compelled to withdraw, 
having relearnt the old lesson that agsdnst heavy earth- 
workn, crowning hills of suillcieut height, a purely naval 
utta<‘k IS unavailing ; it was not till the following summer, 
aud after a long siege* that Vicksbuig surrendered to a 
land force under General Gratu. During this time the 
service on the MissniHippi continued both diflicuit and 
irksome ; nor until the river was cleared could FiUTagut 
seriously plan operations against Mobile, a port to which 
the fall of New Orleans had given increased import- 
ain'e. Even then he was long delayed by the want of 
monitors with which to oppose the ironclad vessels ot the 
enemy. It was the end of July I8d4 before he was joined 
by these monitors; and on the Oth August, undismayed by 
the loss of Ills leading ship, tlie monitor “ Tecuuiseh,'* sunk 
by a toriHsdo, he forced tin. passage into the bay, destroyed 
or captured the enemy V ships, including the lum “ Ten* 
iiessce,** bearing Admiral Ihichanati’s flag, and took posses- 
sion of the forts. The town was not occupied till the 
following A]>r!l, but witli the loss of its harbour it ceased 
to have any political or strategical imjiortanoe. With this 
Farragut 8 active service came to an end ; for though in 
He[itoiuber 18G4 ho was ottered the command of the force 
iatendad f(»r the reduction of Wihiiiiigtoii, the state of Lis 
health, after the labours and anxieties of the past three 
years, in a trying climate, compelled him to decline it and 
to ask to be recalled JJe accordingly roturiiod to New 
York 111 Docembet, and was received with the wuldost dis- 
play of )H>pulur enthuHiusiu. It was then that the Govern- 
mont instituted the rank of vice-admiral, previously 
unknown in the Aiuerioun service. Farragut was promoted 
to it, and in July ISGb was further ]>romoted to the rank 
of admiral. In 1867, with his Lag Lying in the “ P'mnkhn,** 
he visited Europe I'lie a[)pomtment was an honourable dis- 
tinction without ]>uhtical or naval import : the “ Fraiikiiti’* 
was, to all intents, for the tune being, a yacht at FarraguFs 
disposal ; and her arrival in the different ])ort8 was the 
signal for international courtesies, eiitertaimuents, and 
social gaiety 8bc returned to America in 1868, and 
Farragut retired /into j»rivate life Two years later, on the 
14th August 1870, he died at ForUniouth, New' Hampshire. 

Nol|’cgm)diy of Ktlrrsgut, at all fitting liia gieat rejnitation, has 
y^it apiieared , the only one that can Im^ ineiitiuuail, lAp' and Naval 
Career of Admnal Farnujut, by tho Hev V < lb*adlf*y U866), 
not withstanding lU elmin to br based on personal inloruiution, is a 
< badly wriVten boys’ stor>-book, overloaded with eliildish uiid irn»- 
Tiovant mutter A hettta aeeount of his more diHliugniHhed semees 
ih to be foiiinl in Pulnaiu’s JicfwfUon Uncord (1864 68^» or Boynton’s 
'Iftetorif th( Natuj durnui thr licOiUlion (1867). («). K. b.) 

FAllKAKH ABAD [FiTRaircKABAo], a district of British 
India, in the Agra division, aud under the jurisdiction of 
the lioutenuat-goveruor of the North-Wesforn Provinces, 
lies betw^een 26" 45' 45" and 27“ 42' 45" N, lat, and 79“ 
10' 45" and 80 * 6 0" E long. It is bounded on the 
N. by Budhon and ShAhjaliAnpur, E. by Hardui, fcJ. by 
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Cawnpur and Et4wab, and W. by Mimpnrf and Etatu 
Tho distHct is a fiat Pluvial plain in the middle dndb. 
The principal rivers are — 'the Ganges, which has a coarse 
al 87 miles either bordering on or passing through 
the district, but is not at all times navigable by large 
boats throughout its entire course ; the Budh Qang4, which 
I enters the cUstnot in its north-west comer, and falU into the 
< Ganges opt^Kisite tlie town of FarrokhAbdd, after a course of 
. 45 miles ; the K41£-nadi (84 miles), and the ls4n-nadi (42 
I miles), both tributaries of the Ganges ; and the Arind nadi, 

' which, after a course of 20 miles in the south of riie district, 
passes into Cawnpur. The census of 1872 returned the 
' population at 499,722 males and 419,026 females, — total, 
918,748, of whom 816,733 were Hindus, 101,538 Ma- 
' homotans, and 477 Christiana. The area of tho district is 
I 1744 square miles, of which 1021 are returned as under 
cultivation, and 264 as cultivable, but not actually under 
tillage. The principal products are rice, wheat, barley, millets, 
pulses, cotton, sugar cane, potatoes, ikc. The grain crops, 
however, are insufficient for local wants, and grain is largely 
I miporied from Oudh and, Kohilkhaud. The district is, 
therefore, liable to famine, and it has been severely visited 
by this calamity five times during the present century — in 
1803-4, 1815-^16, 1825-26, 1837-38, and in 1868-69. 

The civil station and principal town is FarrakhAbdd, 
situated on the right or west bank of the Ganges in 27“ 24' 
N. lat. and 79" 40' E. long. ; population, 65,441, The 
other towns are * • Fathigarh (Futtebguhr or Futtygur), 
civil and military station on the Ganges, 3 miles east 
of Farrakh4l>4d, population 13,439; Kanauj, on the right 
bank of the KAli-nadi, 17,903; KAimganj, 10,323; 
ShiUmsdbAd, 8710; Allahgauj, 6246; Chibramau, 5444 
Kaiiauj is of great archoiological interest us being the 
ancient Hindu capital of this part of India. The rums 
of the ancient town cover an area of 5 square miles 
The only municipality in the district is that of Far 
rakhAbAd-cum-Fathigorh, w^ith a ])opulation of 78,880, 

I municipal revenue m 1875, £8177, lOs. ; expenditure, 
£766, Os. The total revenue of the district in 1876 
was .£197,229, the oxjienditure on civil administration, 
i^43,755. The regular police force consisted of 943 
officers and men, maintained at a cost of £10,279. For 
the education of the peoi>le there were 320 (juvernment 
and aided schools in the district, attended by 7507 pupils, 
and receiving state aid to the extent of £3416. For 
medical relief four charitable dispensaries are maintained, 
at which 789 indoor and 19,732 outdoor patients were 
treated in 1875, FarrakbAbAd is one of the healthiest 
districts in the dudb, but fevers are prevalent during 
August and September. The average annual mean tem- 
perature is almost 80"; the average annual rainfall, 29*4 
inches. 

Of the tract comprising the present district, the portion 
lying north of the KAll- uadi was included within the Ja^ir 
or fief of the llohilla nawAb of F.irrtiklu'ibAd, while the 
country to the south of the river foraied part of the terri 
tones of the vizir of Oudh. During the ivars of the middle 
of the lust century, the district frequently changed hands, 
at one time being held by the Rohillas, and at another by 
the naw4b vizir In 1774, however, the latter, wdth the 
assistance of the English, completely defeated the Kohillas , 
and FarrakhAbad, together with the whole of Eohilkhand, 
passed into his hands, and remained w ith him till 1801, 
when it was ceded to the East India Company. In 1804 
the MarhattAs, under Holkar, ravaged this tract, but were 
utterly n>Hted by Lord Lake at the town of Farrakh4bAd. 
Daring the mutiny FarrakhAbAd shared the fate of other 
districts, and ^Missed entirely out of our hands for a time. 
Th(* native troops, who had for some time previously 
ermced a seditious spirit, finally broke into rebellion on the 
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ISth June 1857 , end plaeed (ihe titular nawAb of 
FerrekbAbAd on the throne. The Englieh military rei»identB 
tdok ehdter in the fort, which they held until the 4th July, 
wheui the fort being uiidermin^, they eudeoTOured to 
eecape by the river. One boat Bucoe^ed in reaching 
Oawn|mr, but only to fall into the hands of the NAnA. Its 
occupants were mode priaoners, and perkbed in the 
massacre of the 10th July. The other boat was stopped on 
its progress down the rivar, and all those in it were 
tured or killed, except four who escaped. The prisoners 
were coiiTe 3 red back to Faihig^rh, and murdered there by 
the iiawAb on the 19th July. The rebels were defeated in 
several eugagemeuta, and on the 3d January 1858 the 
English troops recaptured Fathigarh fort ; but it was not 
till May that order was thoroughly re-established. Since 
then nothing has occurred to disturb the peace of the district. 

FARRANT, Richard, comxjoser of Euglish church 
music, flourished during the 16th century. Very little is 
known about him. FAtis gives 1530 as the date of his 
birth, but on what authority doeanot appear. He became 
a gentleman of the Ohafiel Royal in the reign of Edward 
VL, but resigned his post in 15C4 nn being apx^ointed 
master of the children of St George's Chapel, Windsor. In 
this capacity he x^i'^sented a play before the queen at 
Shrovetide 1 568, and again at Christmas of the same year, 
receiving on each occasion the sum of £6, 13s. 4d. In 
November 1569 he was reinstated as gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal. It is stated by Hawkins {Hfstory o f Music, 
vol. iii. 279) that Farrant was also one of the clerks and 
organists of St George's Chapel, Windsor, and that he 
retained these posts till his death. Many of his com}) 08 i- 
tions are printed in the collections of Barnard and Boyce. 
Among the most admired of them are a service in G minor, 
and the anthems ** Call to remembrance " and Hide not 
thou thy face." It is doubtful whether Farrant is entitled 
to the credit of the authorship of the beautiful anthem 
^*Lord, for thy tender mercies' sake.” No co[iy of the 
music under his name appeared in print till 1800, altlioiigh 
it had been earlier attributed to him. Some writers have 
named John Hilton, and others Thomas Tallis, as the com- 
poser. From entries lu the Old Check Book of the Cltapel 
Rofjiil (recently edited for the Camden Society by Dr 
Rimbault) it appears tkait Farrant died, not in 1585, as 
Hawkins states, but on November 30, 1580 or 1581, 

FARS, or Faksistan, a province of Persia, extending 
along the Persian Gulf, and conterminous with Kbusistan, 
Irak, and Kirman. Like the provinces to the N. and S., it 
is divided in three parallel districts, — the Dushtistan Germ- 
sir or hot country, the Tengsir or land of the passes, and 
the Strhud or cold country. Its mountain ranges run 
parallel with the coast-line, and inclose a great number of 
valleys, both longitudinal and transverse. In some of these 
are considerable lakes, as, for example, the lake of Shiraz, 
and the salt lake Bakbtagan, which is about 7 5 miles long, 
and receives the waters of the Pulwar or Kur. Of the 
rivers which flow into the Persian Gulf the most important 
are the Prestaf in the S. and the Sefid Hud in the N. . The 
coast is for the most part steep and inaccessible, but there 
are barbovrs at Bushire, Bender Kongun, and Bender Ka- 
khil. As the cultivation of the Duslitistan region depends 
entirely on the periodical rains, years of abundance 
alternlhte with years of dearth. Inkud among the moun- 
tains there js a great deal of excellent pasture land, but 
most of it lies quite unemployed by the thinly scattered 
populottion. Grain of various kinds, dates, tobacco, 
cotton, and hemp are all grown to some extent, *aiid are 
usually of excellent quality , wine is manufactured, and 
the suk-worm reared ; and a certain amount of attention 
is given te the weaving of cottons, silks, woollens, and 
camel-hair fabrics. An account of the exports will be 


found under Bushirk, vol. iv. Shiraz is the capital, andl« 
Firusabad, Darabjird, and Bebahan are towns of some 
importance. Most of the villages arc mere collections of 
mud-built huts, and present a very poverty-stnckeni 
appearance, in striking contrast to the splendour of the 
ancient cities of Shak{>ur, Posargadie, and Persepolis, whicli 
lie within the province. No satwlactor) estimate of the 
population can ^ given. 

FASANO, a town oi Italy, in the nrcoudjiru) and prcK 
vince of Ban, 32 miles 8. of Ban, and a little to the W. of 
the railway to Brindisi. It stands iii a rich olive district,, 
and has a good trade in the produce. During summer the 
plague of iiids is such that the inhabitants retire to a hill 
in the neighbourhood, called La Selva, where there is already 
a considerable suburb growing up. The ancient Eguatm 
stood in this vicinity. Population 14,800. 

FASTI, plural of the adjective fast us, but more com- 
monly used as a substantive, is derived, according to Varro„ 
from/fw, meaning wlmt is binding, or allowable, by divine 
law, as oppostKi tojtes, or liuinnn law. Fasti dies thus came 
to mean the days on v. hich law business might be transacted 
(see Ovid, Fasti^ i 48) snte piantlo, thus con espondiiig 
to our own ^‘lawful days." Originally the tasti were a 
kind of oflicial year-book, or almanac, with dates and 
directions for religious ceremonies, court-days, inarket-da 3 rs^ 
divisions of the month, and the like. Festus Pom]>e]iia 
calls them totius amn desnijdio. In later times they^ 
meant state records in general The fasti, again, were o4 
two distinct kinds — kalendatta, or kalendares, sub- 
divided into urbam and rustiri, and fasti mufiistralfs^ 
or historici, I’litil 314 n.c. the lore of the kaleudariu 
remained the exclusive and lucrative monoiioly of the 
priesthood ; but in that year On. Flavius, a pontifical 
secretary, introduced the custom ol publislniig in the forum 
tables containing the requisite information, besides brief ra- 
forenccs to victories, triumphs. ]>rr>digies, Ac. These tablea 
were also called fasti. Ovid’s Fasti have been well describefl 
us “a poetical year-book” illustrating the fasti published 
by Julius Ccesar w hen he leniodelled the Roman year. In 
the tables of Havius, the letters F., N., N.P., F.P., Q. Rex 
C F., C., EN., stood for Jastus^ nefastus, nefastus pnare 
(iij the first half of the day), fastus pnore, qnando rejr 
sacrornin comitiavit fastus, ctymitmlis, and intercisvm. 
The dies intercisi were partly fasti and partly nefasti^ 
Upon the cultivators fewer feasts, sacrifices, ceremonies^ 
and holidays were enjoined than on the inhabitants of 
cities ; and the rustic fasti contained little more than the 
ceremonies of the kalends, nones, and idea, the fairs, signs of 
zodiac, increase and decrease of the days, the tutelary god£4 
of each month, and certain directions for rustic labours Uy 
be performed each month. The fasti magistrates were 
concerned with the several feasts, and everything relating 
; to the gods, religion, and the magistrates; to the emperors^ 

! their birthdays, oflices, days consecrated to them, with, 
feasts and ceremonies established in their honour, or tor 
their prosi^ority. They came to be denominated wa</wi„ 
by way of distinction from the bare kalendar, or^ast^ 
kalendares. Of this class, Uio fasti consulares, for example,, 
were a chronicle or register of time, in which the several 
years were denoted by the respective consuls, with t^io 
principal events which happened during their consulates. 
A famous specimen of the same class are the fasti Capi- 
tolini, so called because they were deposited in the Capitol 
by Alexander Farncsc, after their excavation from the 
Roman forum in 1547. They are chiefly a nominal list of 
statesmen, victoties, triumphs, kc., from the expulsion of 
the kings to the death of Augustus. A considerable num 
ber of fasti of the first class have also been discovered ; bnl 
none of them appear to be older than the time of Augustna. 
The Prsenestine calendar, discovered in 1770, contains the 
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uiontliH of January, March, April, and Dccomber, and a 
portion ot February. Tlie tablets give ati account of 
fentivalH^^as also of the triumphs of AugustuHand Tiberius. 
Jhit aurne kinds of fasti included under the second gene* 
ral hea l were, from the very beginning, written for pub- 
lication. The Annalen PotUijlmm — different from the 
kalendaria properly so called — wore “ annually exhibited 
in public on a white table, on which the memorable events 
of the year, witli special mention of the prodigies, were set 
down m the briefest possible manner. Any one was 
allowed to copy them ” (TeufFers UUtory), Like the pon- 
tificos, the augurs also had their books, libri antjurales. In 
fact, all the state oflices hud their fasti corresponding in 
character to the consular fasti named above. 

For df'tailH of ftutti riinl thrlr discovery, sec tlie fo'eiit work of 
Fo/^/i^iiJi, piiblxslied at Koine in 1779. uXV Jhihl tothem Jiritannica 
<<intains a long list of icfercnces to authonticson the Bubject. See 
also I 'Mittwrll’s JfiHtorii of Jio/uan Lileratun , 1877. An admirable 
Bumntjny on with luinierous bildiographind references, is 

given in TeiiHerB Urm'hirhtfi tlcn LiUralui'f 1870, — traiiB- 

Fated by Wagner under tlu^ title of A Ilistory of Jioinan lAtcnu 
tare, 1878. 

FASTING (irqaT€v€iv, Jejutiure) is moat accurately 
defined as a withholding of meat, drink, and all natural 
food from the body fur a detoi mined jienod. So it is 
defined by the Church of England, iu the 16th homily, on 
the authority of the Council of Chalcedon^ and of the 
primitive church generally. In a looser sense the word is 
employed to denote abstinence* from certain kinds of food 
merely ; and this moaning, which iu ordinary usage is 
probably the tuoie provuleut, seems also to be at least 
tolerated by the C Church of England when it speaks of 

favt or abstinence days,” as if fasting and abstinence 
were synonymous.- More vaguely still, the woid is 
occasionally used as aii equivalent fur moral self-restraint 
generally This secondary and metaphorical sense (i/r;<rTcuf(v 
•KOKorqros) oc<’urs in one of the fragments of Ihnpedoclea 

Fur the physiological aspects of the subject the reader 
may consult ihe article Diktetios (vol. vii, ]>. 211, 212). 

Fasting iH of speciul interest when considered as a disci- 
pline voluntarily submitted to for moral uud religious ends. 
As such it is very widely diffused. Its modes and motives 
vary considorably according to climate, race, civilization, 
and other ciicuinstaucos , but it would bo difficult to name 
any religious system of any description in which it is 
wholly unrecognized.-* The origin ot the practice is very 
obscure.’* Mr llerbcit iSpencer has collected, from the 
accounts we have of various savage tribes in widely separ- 

* **The KathcrH asstMiibltnl tlivre . . il«cu*ed in that council that 
6V«ry ]K*rHnn, ua well in his pnvute as ]>ublic lust, should cuiitinuo all 
the day without meat and diink, till alter the evening jtrayer. And 
whosoever did uatoi dntik beluie tlu' ovuuing jmiyor was ended should 
bu uccouutvd and lejnited lu^t to coiiMtiei the puiity of his last This 
canon tcacheth so ovnUuitly how lasting was Hhcd in the jmraitive 
<‘iiuivh as hy words it cannot Imj iiioie ])lumly expressed.” Of Ohod 
M'orits . midfiiUf i\i FnMnuj 

* As indeed they are, etynudogiwdly , hut, prior to the Keforination, 
a coiiveiitioiial distinction between ttbsituentia and jQ^tnium natural e 
had long been recognised ” Exceptio eduhoi um <]uoi undam jioi tiouale 
jojuniuni est” (TortMlian). 

^ ('ontuciauisni ought perhaps to be named us one Zoroastrianism 
is fivquontiy given as another, but han{l> toirectly. Iu the Liber 
j^ui-de.r indeed (Forta xxv ) we read, “ IJavemlum est tibi ajejunio; 
n&m a ifuuio ad vesperani nihil comedv^rc non est bonuiii in religione 
nostra but according to the Ki-r© do Chinon (Ljons, 1071) the Purseo 
religion enjoins, upon the iiriosthood at least, no leworthun live yearly 
fasts. JSee Hyde, Viterum Peraarum liehgio, j> 449, 548 ^ed, 
1700). 

^ UuHing the ISliddle Ages the prevalent notion was that it had its 
origin in paradise The germ at least of tins idea is to be found in 
reinqiniii, who says: “ Aeceperat Adam a Deo legem non gustandi do 
urboiv agaitioms bom et mail, nonturus si gustasset ; verum et ipso 
tunc lu psychicum re versus . . . lucilius ventn quam JJeo ceasit, 
^uliulo potius quam pnecejito amiuil, Halutem gula \endidit, nioiiilu- 
c.iMi donique et point, salvus aliuqiiin si uni arbustulx jejuuare 
iiiuluissot” (Dt Jejunxis^ c. 3) 
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ated parts of the globe, a considerable body of evidenca 
tending to suggest that it may have arisen oht of the 
custom of providing refreshments for the dead, either by ' 
actually feeding the corpse, or by leaving eatables and 
drinkables for its use. The offerings to the dead are often 
made m so lavish a manner as necessarily to involve the 
survivors in temporary starvation, and it Is no uncommon 
thing for a man to ruin himself by a funeral feast It is 
suggested that the fasting which was at first the natural 
and inevitable result of such sacrifice on behalf of the dead 
may eventually have come to be regarded as an indispens- 
able concomitant of all sacrifice, and so have survived as a 
well-established usage loug after the original cause had 
ceased to operate.^ It is not pretended that this explansr 
tion is sufficient to account satisfactorily for all the known 
cases of primitive fasting; indeed its extreme precarious- 
ness at once becomes evident when it is remembered that, 
now at least, it is usual for religious fasts to precede rather 
than to follow sacrificial and funeral feasts, if observed at 
all in connection with these. Mr Spencer himself (p. 284) 
admits that “ probably the practice arises in more ways 
than one,” and proceeds to supplement the theory already 
given by another — that adopted by Mr E. B. Tylor — to the 
effect that it originated in the desire of the primitive man 
to bring on at will certain abnonual nervous conditions 
favourable to the seeing of those visions and the dreaming 
of those dreams which are supposed to give the soul direct 
access to the objective idealities of the spiritual world.^ 
Probably, if we leave out of sight tbe very numerous and 
obvious cases in which fasting, originally the natural reflex 
result of grief, fear, or other strong emotion, has come to 
bo the usual conventional symbol of these, we shall find 
that the practice is generally resorted to, either as a means 
of somehow exalting the higher faculties at the expense of 
tbe lower, or as an act of homage to some object of wor- 
ship. Tho axiom of the Aniazulu that the continually 
stuffed body cauuot see secret things ” meets even now 
with jiretty general acceptance ; and if the notion that it 
is precisely the food which tlio worshipper foregoes that 
makes the deity more vigorous to do battle for bis human 
friend be confined only to a few scattered tribes of savages, 
the general proposition that ^Masting is a work of reverence 
toward God ” may be said to be an article of the Catholic 
faith 7 

Although fasting as a religious rite is to be mot with 
almost everywhere^ there are comparatively few religions, 
and those only of the more develoiied kind, which appoint 
definite public fasts, and make them binding at fixed 
seasons upon all the faithful. Brahmanism, for example, 
does not a[>pear to enforce any stated fast upon the laity. ^ 
Among the ancient Egyptians fasting seems to have been 
associated with many religious festivals, notably with that 
of Isis (Herod, il. 40), but it does not upjiear that, so far os 
the common people were concerned, the observance of these 
festivals (which were purely local) was compulsory. The 
n^erreta on the tiiird day of the Thesmophoria at Athens 
was observed only by the women attending the festival 
(who were permitted to eat cakes made of sesame and 
honey). It is doubtful whether the fast mentioned by 


® Principles of iSociology^ i. p. 170, 284, 285. Compare the paasa^ 
in the appendix from Hanusch, Slavisclisr Mythua, p. 408* v 

« Spencer, Prin. of Sociology, i. 250, &c.; K. B. Tylor, Primitive 
Culture, i. 277. 402 ; ii. 372, &c. 

^ Hooker^ E, P., 72. In the Westminster Assembly’s Larger 

Catechism lasting !» mentioned among the duties required by the 
second cclhinmndinent. 

^ The Braluiians themselves on the eleventh day after the full moon 
and the eleventh day after the new “ abstain for sixty hours from 
every kind of sustenance and some have a special fast every Monday 
m November, Sec Pioart, The Jteligicn and Jfanners of the Bra* 
mins* 
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tdvf (xKXvi 37) waa intended to be general or eacerdotai 

merely. 

Jeufiik Fastn * — ^While remarkable for the cheerful, non- 
character of their worship, the Jews were no less 
distinmished from all the nations of antiquity by their 
^ annual solemn fast appointed to be observed on the 10th 
day of the 7th month (Tisri), the penalty of disobedience 
being death. The rules, os laid dowu in Lev. xvi. 29-34, 
xxiii 27-32, and Numb, xxix. 7-11, include a special in- 
junction of strict ab&tinen*ce (**ye shall afflict your souls’’^) 
from evening to evening. This fast was intimately asso- 
ciuted with the chief feast of the year. Lefore that feast 
could be entered upon, the sins of the people had to be 
confessed and (sacramentally) expiated. The fast was a 
suitable concomitant of that contrition which betitted the 
occasion. The pnctice of stated fasting was not in any other 
case enjoined by the law ; and it is generally understood 
to have been forbidden on Sabbath.^ At the same time, 
private and occasional fasting, being reg^irded as a natural 
and legitimate instinct, waa regulated rather than repressed. 
The only other provision about fa|)bing in the Pentateuch is 
of a regulative nature, Numb. xxx. 14(13), to the effect 
that a vow made by a woman to afflict the soul ” 
may in certain circumstances bo cancelled by her hus- 
band. 

The history of Israel from Moses to Ezra furnishes a 
large number of instances in which the fasting instinct W'as 
obeyed both publicly and privately, locally and nationally, 
under the iuflucuce of sorrow, or fear, or passionate desire. 
See, for example, Judg. xx 26; 1 Sam. vii. 6 (where the 
national fast waa conjoined with the ceremony of pouring out 
water before the Lord) ; Jer. xxxvi. C, 9 ; and 2 Sum. xii. 
16.^ Sometimes the observance of such fasts extended 
over a considerable period of time, during which, of course, 
the BtncXev jejuntitni was conjoined with {tlstinmtta (Dan. 
X. 2). Sometimes they lasted only for a day. In Jonah 
iii. C, 7, wo have an illustrative exanqde of the rigour with 
which a strict fast might be observed ; and such passages 
as Joel ii. and Isa. Ivtii. 5 enable us to picture with some 
vividness the outward accompaniments of a Jewish fast 
day before the exile. 

During the exile many occasional fasts were doubtless 
observed by the scattered communities, in sorrowful 
commemoration of the various sad events which had issued 
in the downfall of the kingdom of Judah. Of these, four 
appear to have passed into general use — the fasts of the 
loth, 4th, 5th, and 7th months — commemorating the 
beginning of the siege (»f Jerusalem, the capture of the city, 
the destruction of the temple, the assassination of Gedahnli. 
As time rolled on they became invested wuth increasing 
sanctity ; and though the prophet Zechariah, when con- 
sulted about them at the close of the exile (Zech. viii. 19), 
had by no means encouraged the observance of them, the 
rebuilding of the temple does not appear to have been 
considered an achievement of suffleient importance to 
warrant their discontinuance. It is worthy of remark that 

* is here to be taken as Bubstantially equivalent to “ desire,’' 

appetite ** 

* &e Judith viii. 6, “And yet it may be a question wdiether they 
(the Jew») did not always fast upon Sablmth,” says Hooker (A P., v. 
72, 7), who gives a curious array of evidence iiointing in this direction 
He even makes use of Neh. viu, 9-12, which might be thought to tell 
the other way. Justinian's phrase “Sabbata Judccoriim a Mo.se in 
onine eevum jejunio dicata’* (1. xxxvi. c. 2; comp. Suetonius in 
Octav c. 76) may be accounted for by the fact that the day of atone- 
n.ciit is called Sabbat Sabbatori (“a perfect Sabbath”). 

* There is, as Graf(6>s<j^. JSilcherdea A. T., p. 41) hasfSoiuted out, 
no direct evidence that the fatt on the 10th of the 7th montlrw'as ever 
oterved l»cfore the exile. But the inference which he draws from this 
alienee of the historical books is manifestly a precarious one at best. 
Bleek calls I^ev. xvi. “eiii deuthches Beispiel Mosaischer Abfassung ” 
iJSinleitunff, p. $1, ed. 1878). 
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Ezekiera prophetic legislation contains no reference to any 
fast day; the book of Esther (ix, 31). on the other hand, 
records the institution of a new fast on tho 13th of the 
12th month. 

In the post-exile period private fasting was much 
practised by the pious, and cniouragcil by tlie religious 
sentiment of the time (see Judith viu. G . 'J'ob. xii. 8, and 
context; Sirach xxxiv, 26; Luke ii. 37, ami xviii, 12). 
The lost reference contains an allnsion to the w^eekly fasts 
which were observed on the 2d and 5th dajs of each week, 
in commemoration, it w^as said, of tho ascent and descent 
of hioses at Sinai. The real origin of these fasts and the 
date of their introduction are alike uncertain ; it is uiani- 
fost, however, that the observance of them was voluntary, 
and never made a matter of universal obligation. It is 
probable that the Sadducecs, if not also the Essenes, wdiolly 
neglected them. The second book J/oed) of the 

Mishna contains tw’o tractates beaiing upon the subject of 
fasting. One (Yoina, “the day’*) deals exclusively with 
the rites wdiich were to be iibscrvod on the great day of 
expiation or atonement, the other {Toamth^ “ fa.st is 
devoted to tho other fasts, and deaK especiaPy with the 
manner in which occasional fasting is to be gone about if 
no rain shall have fallen on or before the 17th day of 
M arch esch wan. It is enacted that in such a case tho 
rabbis shall begin wqth a light fast of tliiee days (Moinlay,. 
Thursday, Monday), i.c., a fast during which it is law' till to 
work, and also to wash and anoint the person Tlitui, in 
the event of a continued drought, fasts tif lucrousing* 
intensity are ordered ; and as a last resort the urk is to be 
brought into the street and sprinkled with ashes, the heads 
of the Nasi and Abbeth-dm being at the same time 
similarly sprinkled.* In no case w^as any fust to be allowed 
to interfere with uew-moon or other Axed festival. Another 
institution treated wdth considerable fulness in the treatise 
Tnanith is that of the "IDVD WK (err/ station. 'y), who ore 
represented as having been laymen fieverally rciuesi'ntiiig 
the twenty-four classes or families into whieh the whole 
commonwoulth of the laity w^as divided. They used to 
attend tho temple in rotation, and bo present at the 
sacrifices ; and as this duty fell to each in his turn, the 
mcTi of the class or family which he represented w^ero 
expected in their several cities and places of abode to 
engage themselves in religious exercises, and especially in 
fasting. The suggestion will readily occur that licre may 
be the origin of tho Christian statiofies. But neither 
Tertullian nor any other of the fathers seems to have been 
BW'aro of tho existence of any such institution among the 
Jews; and very probably the story about it may have 
been a comparatively late invention. It ought to be borne 
ill mind that tho Aramaic portion of tho Mecftl/ath Taanitk 
(a document considerably older than the treatises in tho 
Mishna) gives a catalogue only of the days on which fast 
mg was forbidden. The Hebrew part (commented on by 
Mmmomdes) in wdiich numerous fasts are reconi mended 
is of considerably later date. See Ileland, Antit/, IJehr.y 
p. iv. c 10 ; Derenbourg, Hist de J^flestme, p. 439. 

Practice of the Early Christian Churck, — Jesus liiijiBelf 
did not inculcate asceticism in His teaching, and the 
absence of that distinctive element from His practice was 
Bomotimos a subject of hostile remark (Matt, xi 19). V^o 
read, indeed, that on one occasion He fasted forty days and 
forty nights; 'but the expression, wdiich is an obscure one, 
possibly means nothing more than tliat lie endured the 
privations ordinarily involved in a stay in the w'lldcrness. 
Wliile we have no reason to doubt that lie observed the 
one great national fast prescribed in the written lajr of 


♦ The alluMon to the aik warns us to be cautious in assuming th^ 
laws of the Mishna to have been ever lu force. 
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liiMies, we have exprenn notice that neither He nor Hb 
^dieciples were in the habit of observing the other fasts 
vdbilch custom and traditiun had eHtablished See Mark 
iL 18, where tlic correct reading a[)pear8 to be — “ Tlie 
disfMples of John, and the Pliarisees, were fasting*^ (some 
custuniury fast). He never formally forbade fueling, but 
neither did He ever enjoin it. le aadumed that, in certain 
Cl reurn stances of sorrow and need, the fasting instinct would 
4iumetimeH be felt by the community and the individual ; 
what He was chiolly concerned about was to wani His 
folio wers against tho mistaken aims which His contempor- 
arios were so apt to contemplate in their fasting (Matt. vi. 
1 6-lH). Jn one paHsage, indeed, He has been understood as 
practically corniiMnding resort to the practice in certain 
circuniHtances It ought to be noted, however, that Matt 
xvii 21 IK probably spurious ; and that iu Mark ix. 29 tho 
words **and fasting” are omitted by Westcott and liort as 
w«ll aH by I'lst'hondorf ou the evidence of the Cod. 
^iiiiJiiticuH (first hand) and Cod. Vatican us.* The refer- 
ence to the fast ” in Acts xxvii. 9 Inis generally been held 
't4> indicate that the apostles continued to ol^erve the yearly 
Jewish fast. Hut this inference is by no iiioaiis a nocessary 
one According to Acts xiii 2, 3, xiv 23, they conjoined 
fasting with jirayor at onhnations, and doubtless also on 
Rome other solemn occusions ; but at tin* same time the 
liberty of the Cliristian “ in rosj^ect of an lioliday, or of the 
«iew moon, or of tlio Sabbath” was strongly insisted on, by 
of them at least, who declared that meat whether taken 
oi abstained from commendetli not to (^od (Col. ii. 16 23; 
1 Coi. viiL 8, Uoiii XIV. 14-22; 1 Tim iv. 3-5). The fast- 
ings to which the aptistle I*anl alludes in 2 Cor. vi 5, xi. 27, 
were ratlierol the nature of inevitable hardshijis cheerfully 
«i(\iired in the discharge of his sacred ealhng The words 
whi6h upi)ear to encourage fasting in 1 Cor. vii 5 are absent 
fvoin all the oldest manuHcripts and are now omitted by 
all critics and on tho whole the precept and practice of 
the New Tostament, wliile recognizing the jiropriety of 
' occiisiomil and o.vtraordinary fusts, seem to be decidedly 
■ hostile to tho imposition ol any of a stated, obligntory, and 
^noral kind 

The usage of the Chnstiau church during the earlier 
irentunos was in this, as iu so many other matter'), 
influenced by tiaditioiial Jewish feeling, and by the force 
of old habit, quite as much as by any direct apostolic 
authority or 8Upj)i)sed divine commaiicl. Habitual tom 
l^rance was of course lu all cases regarded as an absolute 
duty, an) “the bridegiooru ” being absent, the present 
life wtiK regarded as being m a sense one continual “ fast.” 
Fa.stiug m the sLneter sense was not unknown ; but it is 
certain Unit it did not at first occiij^y nearly so prominent 
a ]dace iii ('’hnstian ritual as that to wlucli it afterwards 
otitamud. There are early traces of the customary observ- 
3 :m*e of till* Wediiiisda\ and h'liday fusts— -the (Hen statio- 
Hum ((^lem. Alex , Strom., vii 877), and also of a 
quadrugesimul ” fast before Eastei. But the very passage 
winch proves the early origin of “ qiiadragesiina,” conclu- 
sively shows how uncertain it was in its character, and how 
unlil^^ the Catholic “ Lent.” Ironanis, (pioted by Eusebius 
(v. 2l), informs us >vitfi reference to the customary yearly 
.celebration of the mysttuy of tho resurrection of our Lord, 
th^it disputes })revailed not only with respect to the day, but 
also with respei^t to the manner of fasting in connexion 
with it. “ ?\>r some think that they ought to fast only one 
day, some two, some more days; some compute their day as 


* Tho iilon, howovor, is found in tlio (Vnumtim JJo/tuht’s, j\ 9 
'Comiu|ro Tertullmn lie Jt'juttus, t. 8 . ** Doouit otftun adversus dinora 

da*iiiouiu jcjuims unolmndum 

^ On the miiniifionpt ovnionro tho wonls “ 1 was fasting/’ in Atts x 
JU?. must nlvso Ik* loganlod as doubtful. They am rejeoted by JUach- 
Jimnu, Trogollos, and Tisohendorf. 


consisting of f<My iloiers night nod day ; and ibis divanatj' 
existing among those that observe it is not a matter that 
has just sprang i»p in our times, but kmg ago among those 
before us.” It was not pretended that tbe apostles had 
legislated on the matter, but tbe general and naitnral feel- 
ing that the anniversaries of tlie crucifixion and the resur- 
rection of Christ ought to be celebrated by Christianis took 
expression in a variety of ways according to the differing 
tastes of individuals. No otlior stated fasts, beetdes those 
already mentioned, can bo adduced from the time before 
Ireua^us ; but there was also a tendency — uotuiinatural in 
itself, and already sanctioned by Jewish practice — to fast 
by way of preparation for any season of peculiar privilege 
Thus, according to J ustin Martyr {ApoL^ ii. 93), catechumei.s 
were accustomed to fa^t before baptism, and the church 
fasted with them. To the same feeling the quadragesimal 
fast which (as already stated) preceded the joyful feast of 
the resurrection, is to be, in part at least, attributed. As 
oarly as the time of Tertulliaii it was also usual lor com- 
iimnicauts to prepare themselves by fasting for receiving 
the oucharist. But that Christian fasts had not yet attained 
to the exaggerated importance which they afterwards 
assumed is strikingly shown in tbe well-known Sftephtrdof 
Hennas (lib. iii. aim. v.), whore it is declared that “ with 
merely outward fasting nothing is done for true virtue 
the believer is exhorted chiefly to abstain from evil and 
.sock to cleanse himself from feelings of covetousness, and 
impurity, and revenge : “ on the day lliat thou fastest con- 
tent thyself with bread, vegetables, and water, and thank 
God for these. But reckon up ou this day what thy meal 
would otherwise have cost thee, and give the amount that 
it comes to to some poor widow or orphan, or to the poor.” 
The right of bishops to ordain special fasts, “ex aliqua sol- 
licitudinis ecolesiasticce causa” (Tertulliaii), was also re- 
cognized. 

Later P met ire of the Church . — According to an expres 
biori preserved by Eusebius (//. v. 18), Montanas was 
the first to give laws (to the church) on fasting. Such 
language, though rhetorical iu form, is substantially correct 
The treatise of Tertullmri, — Coucermttf/ Fasting against 
the Carnal ^ — written as it was under ^lontamstie influence, 
18 doubly interesting, first as .showing how free the practice 
of tho church down to that time had been, and then 
as foreshadowing tho burdensome legislation which was 
destined to succeed In that treatise (c. 15) he approves 
indeed of tho church ] practice of not fasting on Saturdays 
and Sundays (as elsewhere, l)e Corouay c. 3, he had ex- 
pressed his concurrence in the other practice of observing 
tbe entire period lietween Easter and l^entecost os a season 
of joy); but otherwise he evinces great dissatisfaction 
with the indifference of the church as to the number, 
duration, and severity of her fasts.® The church thus 
1 came to bo more and more involved in discussions as to the 
number of days to be observed, especially in “ Lent,” as 
fast days, as to the hour at which a fast ought to terminate 
(whether at the 3d or at the 9th hour), as to the rigour 
with which each fast ought to bo observed (whether by 
abstinence fn>m flesh merely, ahstmeutiay or by abstinence 
from lacticinia, xnophagia, or by literal j^uutum)^ and as 
to the penalties by which the laws of fasting ought to be 
enforced Almost a century, however, elapsed between the 
composition of the treatise of Tertullian (a>. 212) and the 
firbt recorded instances of ccclesiastLcal legislation fin the 
subject These while far from indicating that the church 

® Qumanu isti (adverHarii) suit, sruiel iioiuiualx) : extenoras et 
iutenores boluli psyijucoruni . . Arguuiit nos quod Jejunia propria 
oustodiamus, quod stationes pleninique lu vosperam producamuSy quod 
otiaiii xetophaguu oliservenuiH, siccAUtes cibum ab omni came et onini 
jiuiilentia et nvidionbns quibuaque pomis, nec quid viiiositatis vel 
edamus vel potemus ; lavacri (juoque abstinent lani congruentem arido 
viotut 
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lia4 attained unanimity on the points at issue, show 
pflTOgresa in the direction of the latei' practioe of oatholicism. 

• • About the year 306 the synod of lUiberis in its 26tU canon 
decided in favour of the observance of the Saturday fast.^ 
The council of Ancyra in 314, on the other liand, found it 
nec^sary to legislate in a somewhat ditferent direction, - 
by its 14th canon enjoining its priests and clerits at least 
to taste meat at the love feasts.- The synod of Laodieea 
framed several rules with regard to the observance of 

Lent,*’ such as that “ during Lent the bread shall not 
be offered except on Saturday and Sunday ** (can. 49), 
that the fast shall not l>e relaxed uii the Thursday of the 
last week of Lent, thus dishonouring tlio whole season ; but 
the fast shall be kept throughout the whole period*' (can. 
50), that ** during the fast no feasts of the martyrs shall be 
celebrated” (can. 51), and that “no wedding or birthday 
feasts shall be celebrated during Lent ” (can. 62). The 
synod of Hippo (393 a.p.) enacted that the sacrament of 
the altar should always be taken fasting, except on the 
Thursday before Easter. Protests in favour of freedom 
were occasionally raised, not always in a very wise manner, 
or on very wise grounds, by various individuals such as 
Eustathius of Sebaste (c. 350), Aerius of Pontus (c. 375), 
and Joviiiian, a Roman monk {r 388). Of the Eustathians, 
for example (whose connection with Eustathius can hardly 
be doubted), the complaint was made that “ they fast on 
Sundays, but eat on the fast-days of the church.” They 
were condemned by the sym^cl of Gangra in Paphlagonia 
(cir. 860) in the following canons • — Can. 19, “ If any one 
fast on Sunday, let him be anathema.”"* Can. 20, “If any 
one do not keep the fasts universally commanded and 
observed by the whole church, let him be anathema.” 
Joviniau was very moderate. He “ did not allow himself 
to he hill nod on hy an inconsiderate zeal to condemn 
fasting, the life of celibacy, motiachism, considered purely 
in themselves .... He merely sought to show that 
men were w'rong in recommending so highly and mdi.s- 
criminately the life of celibacy and lasting, though he was 
ready to admit that both under certain circumstances might 
be good and usetul” (Neander). He was neverthole.Hs 
condemned (390) both by Pope Siricius at a synod in 
Rome, and by Ambro.se at another in Milan. The views 
of Aerius, according to the representations of bis bitter 
opponent Epiphanius {IJ<t*r, 75, “ Adv. Aenuni”), seem on 
this head at least, tln>ugh unpopular, to have been charac- 
terized by great wisdom and sobriety. Ho dul not condemn 
fasting altogether, but thought that it ought to be resorted 
to in the spirit of gospel freedom according as each occa.siou 
should arise. He found fault with the church for having 
substituted for Christian liberty a yoke of Jewish bondage.^ 

Towards the beginning of the 5th century we find 
Socrates (439) enumerating (//. v. 22) a long catalogue 
of the different fasting practices of the church. The 
Romans fasted three weeks continuously before Easter 

^ The language of the canon is anihiguoug ; but tins inter}>retatioii 
seems to l>e preferable, especially in of canon 23, which enacts that 
jejunii super] )osi tidies are to be observed in all months except July and 
August. See Hefele, Councils^ i. 348 (Engl. trs.). 

* Compare the 52d [61st]ot the A]X>stohca] canons. “ If any bishop 
or presbyter or deacon, or indeed any one of tlie .sacerdotal catalogue, 
abstaiub from flesh and wiru*, not for his own exereibe but out of hatred 
of the things, forgetting that 'ill tilings were very good . . . cither let 
bimg*efonn, oi let him be deprived and be cast out ot the chuiTh So 
also a layman.” To this particular canon Hefelo is disposed to assign 
a very early Jate. 

^ Compare canon 61 of the (supposed) fourth sjmoil of Carthage : 
“ He who fasts on Sunday is not accounted a Catholic (ifefele, n. 416). 

* Priscillian, whose widespiead heresy evoked from tlie synod of 
Saragossa (418) the canon, “No one shall fast on Sunday, nor may 
any one absent himself from church during Lent and hohl a fes- 
tival of his own,” appears, on the question oi fasting, not to have dif- 
fered from the l^cratites and various other sects of Manichean tendeiu y 
^e. 406). 
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(Saturdays and Sundays exacted). In Illyria, Acbaia, 
and Alexandria the quadragesimal fast lasted six weeks. 
Others (the Constantmopolltans) began their fasts seven 
weeks before Easter, but fasted only on iilterilftte wcek.s, 
five days at a time. Correspond iiig cjiffcrences as to tlie 
maimer of abstmonoe occurred. Some abstained from ail 
living creatures ; others ate fish , otlu rs fish timl fowl. 
Some abstained from eggs and fruit, sonu' confined them- 
selves to brood , some would not take even that Some 
fasted till three in the afternoon, and then took whatever 
they pleased. “ Other nations,” adds the historian, 

“ oKsorve other customs in their fasts, and that for various 
reasons. And since no one can show any written rule 
about this, it is plain the apostles left this matter free to 
every one’s liberty and choice, that no one should be com- 
pelled to do a good thing out of necessity and fear.” 
When Leo the Great became po{»e in 440, a pt*iiod of more 
rigid uniformity began. The imperial authority of 
Valentmiau helped to bring the whole West at least into 
submission to the see of Romo , ami ecu lusiastical enact* 
merits hod, more than formerly, the support of the civil 
power. Though the introduction of the four I'jnber sen sons 
w’as not entirely due to him, as has sometimes been 
asserted, it is certain that tbcir widespread observance was 
due to his influence, and to that of Ins successors, esjiociully 
of Gregory the Great. The tendency to incraosed rigour 
may be discerned in the 2d canou of the synod of Orleans 
(541), which declares that every Christian is bound to 
observe the fast of Lent, and, in case ol failure to do so, is to 
be punished according to the lows of the church by his 
spiritual superior . in the 9lh canon of the synod of Toledo 
(653), which deckucH the eating of flesh during Lent to be 
a mortal sm ; in Charlemagne’s law for the newly con- 
ijuered Saxony, which attaches the penalty of death to 
wanton disregard of the holy season.^’ Baronins mentions 
that in the lltb century those who ate flesh during Lent 
ere liable to have their teeth knocked out. Rut it ought to 
be reinombored that this seventy of the law early began to 
be tempered by the power to grant dispensations. The so- 
called Butter Towers (Tours de lienrre) of Rouen, 1485— 
1507, Bourges, and other cities, are said to have been built 
M ith money raised by sale of dispeusatious to eat lacticiiiia 
on fast days. 

It is probable that the ap]mrciit seventy of the medift‘val 
I^atui Church on this subject was largely due to the real 
strictness of the Greek Church, w^hich, under the [latriarch 
J’hotius 111 8G{, hail taken what was virtually a new 
departure in its fasting praxis. The rigour of the fasts of 
the modem Greek Church is well known , and it can on 
the whole bo traced back to that CDinparatively early date. 

(Jf the nine fundamental laws of that church (ciWa 
7rapayy€\fiaTa rrjs iKKXrfjtrlai) two are concerned with fast- 
ing. Besides fasts of an occasional and extraordinary 
nature, the following are recognized as of stated and 
universal obligation ; — (1) The Wednesday mid Friday 
fasts throughout the year (with the exception of the period 
between Christmas and Epiphany, the hjpstor week, the week 
after Whitsunday, the third week* after Epqibany) ; 1f2) The 
great yearly fasts, viz., that of Lent, lasting 48 days, from 
the Monday of Sexagesima to Easter eve , that of Advent, 

39 days, from November 1 5th to Christmas eve ; that of ^ 
Theotokos (i^crrcta rrj^ StorroKov)^ from August 1st to August 
15th ; that of the Holy Apostles, lasting a variable riumbof 
of days from the Monday after Trinity ; (3) The minor 
yeaily fasts before Epiphany, before Whitsunday, before 


® Cap. ui pro x^artib. Saxonla? : “Si qms sanctum quadrdgesimale 
jcjuuiuiu pro desijcctu ChnatiauitatiM coiiterupaerit et cuuioiu coiiiedeiit, 
inortc luonatur. Sed tamen conaideretur a sacerdotc ne forte cipisa 
netessitatis hoc cuililiot provemat, ut caniem comedat." See Augiisti, 
Vhnstliche ArchtiolQyief x. p. 874. 
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the feasts of the transfiguration, the invention of the cross, 
the beheading of John the Baptist During even the least 
rigid of these the use of flesh and lacticinia is strictly 
forbidden j fish, oil, and wine are occasionally conceded, 
but not Ik? fore two o’clock in the afternoon. The practice 
of the C(>ptic church is almost identical with this. A week 
l>efore the Great Fast (Lent), a fast of three days is 
observed in comniciuoration of that of the Ninevites, 
mentioned in the book of Jonah. Some of the Copts are 
said observe it by total abstinence during the whole 
|)enod. The Great Fast continues fifty-five days; nothing 
IS eaten except bread and vegetables, and that only in the 
afternoon, when ehureh prayers are over. The Fast of the 
Nativity lasts for twenty -eight days before Christmas; that 
of the Apostles for a variable number of days from the 
Feast of the Ascension, and that of the Virgin for fifteen 
days befoie the Assumption. All WednesdayB ami Fridays 
are also fast days except those that occur in the period 
between Eastci and Whitsunday. The Armenians are 
equally strict; but (adils Uyeaut) ‘*thc times seem so con- 
fused and without rule that they can scarce be recounted, 
unless by those who live amongst them, and strictly observe 
them, it being the chief care of the jiriest, whose learning 
jirineipully consists in knowing the ajq)oiiitcd times of 
fasting and feasting, the which they never omit on Sun- 
days to publish unto the peo[)lc 

At the council (»f Trent m» more than a passing allusion 
was made to the subject of fasting. The faithful w'ere 
simply enjoined to submit themselves to church authority 
on the subject ; and the clergy were exhorted to urge their 
iiocks to the observance of fre(iiieiit jcjunia, as conducive to 
the mortificutmn of the flesh, and as assuredly securing 
the divine favour. Btdhinniiie {Ih' jrytiHio) distinguishes 
je)uuiiuu spirituale (abstineiitia a vitiis), jejuniuin morale 
[iiii'Himonia et teiiqieruntia cibi et [»otu.s), jejuiiium nuturulo 
abstineiitia ab onini ju’orsus cdio et potu, quacunque 
ratioiie siniipto), ami jejnninin ecclesiasticiim. The last 
he defines^^imjdy as an abstinence from food in conformity 
with the rule of the church It may be either voluntary 
or coinjinlsory , and compuKory tuther because of a vow or 
because of a command But tlie definition given by 
Alexander lliilen^is, which is much fuller, still retains its 
authority* — ‘‘.Icjuuiuiii est abstineutia a cibo et potu 
Hecundum forinam ecclesia*, intuitu sutisfaciendi pro peccato 
et acquircudi Mtum ivteniaiu ” It was to tins lost clause 
that the lletoimers most seriously objected. They did not 
deny that fasting might be a good thing, nor did they 
maintain that the church or the authority might not ordain 
fasts, though they deprecated the imposition of needless bur- 
oeiu on the conscience What they lU’otested against w^as 
the theory of the oj)Us opeiutuui et meritorium us applied 
to fasting As mutter of fact, the lieforuiud churches hi no 
case gave up the custom of observing fust days, though by 
801110 chill <‘hes the number of sucli da 3 \s W'as greatly reduced. 
In many parts of Gormanv, the seasons of Lent and Advent 
arc still nuiiked by the use of emblems of niourning in the 
churches, by the frequency of certain phrases (Kyrie eleison, 
Agnus Dei) and the absence o. others (ilallelujah, (41oria in 
excelfiis) lu the liturgical servicos. by abstinence from some 
of the usual social festivities, and by the non-celebration of 
inan^agob. And occasional fin^ts are more or less familiar. 
The Ohuieh of England has retained a considerable list of 
iwsU ; though Hooker {E. v. 72) had to contend with 
some who, while approving of fastings undertaken “ of men’s 
own free and voluntary accord as their particular devotion 
doth move them thereunto,” yet ‘‘yearly or weakly fasts such 


1 Soc FuiK\j artu'lo hi Ersch and Gniber’s Enci/clopiuht^ ; 

Lane, Mvilent Kfjppttans ; and Kjciiiit, PreaetU State o/ Uu' uirnie mu n 
eVi ' f*/ . 


as ours in the Church of England they allow no farther 
than as the temporal state of the land doth require the 
same for the maintenance of seafaring men and preservation ' 
of cattle ; because the decay of the one and the waste of 
the other could not well be prevented but by a politic order 
appointing some such usual change of diet as ours is.’* i 

In the practice of modern Catholicism the follow ing are 
recognised as fasting days, that is to say, days on which one 
meal only, and that not of fi.esh, may be taken in the course 
of tw^en ty-f our hours : — ^The forty days of Lent (Sundays 
excepted), all the Ember days, the Wednesdays and Fridays 
in Advent, and the vigils of certain feasts, namely, those 
of Whitsuntide, of St Peter and St Paul, of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, of All Saints, and of Christmas 
day. The following are simply days of abstinence, that is to 
say, days on which flesh at all events must not be eaten : — 
The Sundays in Lent, the three Rogation days, the feast of 
St Mark(unlcs8 it falls in Easterweek), and all Fridays which 
are not days of fasting. In the English Church, the “ days 
of fasting or abstinence ’* are the forty days of Lent, the 
Ember days, the Rogation uaye, and all the Fridays in the 
year, except Christmas day. The evens or vigils before 
CUiristmas, the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Marj', 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Easter day. 
Ascension day, Pentecost, St Matthias, the Nativity of St 
John Baptist, St Peter, St James, St Bartholomew, St Mat- 
thew, St Simon and St Jude, St Andrew% St Thomas, and 
All Saints are also recognized as “fast days.*' By the 
64th canon it is enacted that “ every parson, vicar, or 
curate, shall in his several charge declare to the people 
every Sunday at the time appointed in the communion- 
book [which is, after the Nicene creed has been repeated] 
whether there bo any holy-days or fast-days the week 
following.” The 72d canon ordains that “no minister or 
ministers shall, without licence and direction of the bishop 
under hand and seal, ai>poiut or kooi» any aoleniu fasts, either 
publicly or in any private housos, other than such as by 
law are or b}' public authority shall bo appointed, nor shall 
be wittingly present at any of them under pain of suspen- 
sion for tiio first fault, of excomiuunicatiou for the second, 
and of deposition from the ministry for the third.” While 
strongly discouraging the arbitrary multiplication of public 
or private fasts, the English Church seems to leave to the 
discretion of the individual conscience every question as to 
the manner in which the fasts she formally enjoins are to 
be oUsorved. In this connexion the homily 0/ Fastutfj may 
be again referred to. By a statute of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth it was enacted that none should eat flesh on “ fish 
days *’ (the Wednesdays, Fridays, and Saturdays throughout 
the year) without a licence, under a penaU 3 \ In the 
Scottish Presb^^terian churches days of “ fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer” are observed by ecclesiastical appoint- 
ment in each parish once or twice ever}’* year on some day 
of the week preceding the Sunday fixed for the adminis- 
tration of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. In some 
of the New’ England States, it has been usual for the gov- 
ernor to appoint by proclamation at some time in spring a 
day of fasting, w’hen religious services are conducted in th© 
churches. National fasts have more than once been 
observed on special occasions both in this country and in 
the United States of America. 

On the subject of fasting the view’s of Aorius ar©- to 
a large extent shared by modern Protestant moralists. 
Rotho, for e.xample, who on this point may bo regarded 
os a representative «thinker, rejects the idea that fasting 
is a thing* meritorious in itself, and is very doubtful 
of its value even as an aid to devotional feeling. Of 
course when bodily health and other circumstances re- 
quire it, it becomes a duty ; and as a means of self- 
discipliuc it may be used with due regard to the claims 
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of other duties, and to the fitness of things. In this last 
aspect, however, habitual temperance will generally bo 
• found to be much more beneficial than occasional fasting. 
It is extremely questionable, in particular, wliether fasting 
^ be so efficient as it is sometimes supposed to be in pro- 
tectit^ against temptation to fleshly sin. The practice has 
a weUascertained tendency to excite the imagination ; and 
in so far as it disturbs that healthy and well-balanced 
interaction of body and mind which is the best or at least 
the normal condition for the practice of virtue, it is to be 
deprecated rather than encouraged {Tht*oh*<fische Ethih^ sec. j 
873-^875). ‘ i 

Mahometan Fasts. - -Among the ^Mahometans, the month 
Ramadan, in which the first part of the Koran is said to 
have been received, is by command of the prophet observed 
as a fast with extraordinary rigour. No food or drink of 
any kind is permitted to be taken from daybreak until the 
appearance of the stars at nightfall. Extending as it does 
over the whole “ month of raging hcat,^* .such a fast mani- 
festly involves considerable self-denial . and it is absolutely 
binding upon all the faithful ^\tlether at home or abroad. 
Should its observance at the appointed time bo interfered 
with by sickness or any other cause, the fast must be kept 
as soon afterwards as possible, for a like number of days, 
It IS the only one which Mahometanism enjoins ; but the 
doctors of the law recommend a considerable number 
of voluntary fasts, as for example on the tenth day of the 
month Moharram. This day, called the “ Yom Ashoora,’' 
is heltl sacred on many ai‘co\nits ■ — because it is believed 
to be the day on which the first meeting of Adam and Eve 
took place after they were cast out of paradise ; and that 
on which Noah went out from the ark ; aKo because several 
other great events are said to have haj)i»ened on this day ; 
and because the ancient Arabs, before the time of the 
prophet, observed it by fasting. But wlmt, in the opinion 
of most modern Moslems, and especially the Per.smns, con- 
fers the greatest sanctity on the day of Ashoora is the fact 
of its being that on which El-Hoseyn, the ]»rophet\s gnlnd- 
Bon, was slain a martyr at tlie battle of the plum ol Kai- 
bala.’" Tt is the practice of many Moslem^ to fast on this 
day, and some do so on the preceding day also. Mahomet 
himself called fasting the “gate of religion,” and forbade it 
only on the two great festivals, namely, on that wdiicli 
immediately follows Ramadan and on that which succeeds 
the pilgrimage. See Lane, Moilern Kijyi>tianb, chaps in., 
xxiv. (.J. H, liL.) 

FASTING, Claub (1740-1791), a Danish poet, w'as 
born at Bergen in Norway on tlie 29th of October 1740 
In 1702 he came to reside in Oopcnliagen. He very early 
took an active part in letters, and was among the foremost 
champions of the romantic revival against French taste and 
the overj»ow'ering affectation of Klopstock, then personally 
reigning in the Danish capital. Fasting edited a brilliant 
lesthetic journal, the Kritisk^ Tilskuei'^ or Critical Observer, 
and in 1772 ho formed in Copenhagen tlie Norwegian 
Society, a sort of literary chib, wdiich included among its 
members all the best young talent of the time. Soon after 
this, however, he returned to his native town, and from 
1778 to 1781 edited there a journal entitled Proinuzialhliula, 
or Provincial Pages, in which he published most of his 
poems. In 1783 he was made a member of the municipal 
ooui>^il of Bergen, and there he died in 1791. His w'orks 
were first edited in 1837, when they were issued in one 
volume, with a biogra[)hical study by Lyder 8ageu. 

FATES, in Latin mytliology, a name givcji to certain 
beings wdio, by euphemism similar to that wdiioh gave to 
the Greek Erinyes the name of Eumenides, were also 
known as Parcse, or the Merciful. Originally the one Fatum, 
or spoken word of Jupiter, answered precisely to the single 
Aisa^ the spoken wo^hI of Zeus, in the mythology of the 


Greeks, The conversion of one Fate into three had refer- 
ence to the distinction of time into the past, present, and 
future; and thus the Fates answer to the Teutonic Noriis 
or Weird Sister.<<. « 

FATHERS OF THE CHURCH. Ecclesiastically the 
word “ father ” is used in a variety ol se<'oudary significa- 
tions. In the Old Testament even, w^e find the name 
applietl to priests (Judg. xvii. 10, xvui. 19), and to pro* 
phets (2 Kings ii. 12, vi. 21, xiii. 14), as well as to kings 
(2 Kings v. 13' . and in the days of later Judaism tlioro 
was a definite oftico w^hich was known as that of the Father 
of the Synagogue.^ In the Christian church almost every 
kind of spiritual relationship in which age or authority was 
in any way implied came to bo expressed by some WTird 
denoting paternity. Thus we find such names as abba, 
papa, pater, bestowed occasionally upon godfathers, con- 
fessors, instructors, and almost invariably upon bishops 
and heads of numastene^ The decrees of the council of 
Nice are often referred to as those of the 318 fathers. The 
expression “ church fathers * (patres ecclesiastici), howxwer, 
has come to be used in a comparatively definite and 
rastricted sense, as denoting in the aggregate thnst' teachers 
of the ancient church who, from the ch>se of thr aiJostolic 
age onw^ards, either orally or in writing expounded and de- 
fended the orthodox laith, and came to be acknowledged, 
either by tacit consent or by express declaration of the 
church, as duly qualified exponents of her doctrines. The 
title of father Ls generally held to imply soundness of di>e- 
trine, holiness of life, the apjjroval of the church, and un- 
doubted antiquity (Perronc). The wa>rd itself is fitted to 
suggest the idea of age, and also some such notion as that 
w'hicli is expressed in 1 Cor. iv. 1 5. 

The patristic period of the church s history is generally 
held to begin wuth the close of the apostolic age ; but his- 
torians are not agreed as to the date at which it may bo 
said to have closed. Some ] Ionian Catholics writers speak 
of Bernard, who died in 1153, us liaMiigbeen the “last of 
the fathers,” w’hilo Greek j>atristic is often brought down 
HO far as to the council of Florence. But it is usual to 
speak of the scholastic jioriod as having begun w ith Anselm ; 
and there seems to be no good reason for removing Bernard 
troiu the list of the schoolmen. As no very important 
author either in Latin or in Greek can bo asisigncd to the 
centuries immediately preceding Anselm, it may therefore 
be said, roughly speaking, that the patriotic ]>enod practi- 
cally closed for the Eastern Church with Joannes 
Damascenus, and for the Weitern with Greg()ry the 
Great 

The patristic canon has never been quite definitely fixed, 
and no precise line of demarcation can be drawui between 
tJiose ancient teachers of Christianity W’ho are and those who 
are not entitled to be reckoned “ fathers,” The name is 
often bestowed on some whoso title when view^ed from the 
standpoint of rigid orthodoxy cannot but be regarded as 
somewhat doubtful. While Arius and Eusebius of Nico- 
media have obviously no title to be called “ fathers,” it has 
not been thought necessary to withhold the liunoiirablo 
appellation fromOrigen or TertulUan.'^ 't'he authors usually 
named as fathers may be arranged according to chronology 
into three groups, called respectively the apostolic, the 
primitive, and the post-Nicene. The apostolic fathers, that % 
is to say, the fathers who were to some extent contemporary^ 
with the apostles, are Clement of Rome, Ignatius, I*olycarpf 
the author of the i:^hej)herd of Hennas, and the author of 
the E/yistle of Jiarnahas (see Apostolic Fatiikks). The 
chief primitive or aiite-Niceiie fathers are Irenams, Justiu 

^ See the reeoript of Constantino (in the Coder Theodoaianva) referred 
to an 1 diHC'ussed hy Vitnnga, De Syn. Vel lib. li t* 5. 

* Soo Porrone, Loci Theoloyici, p. ii. beet, ii (‘ip iL, De 
patribus, 

IX. -7 , 
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Martyr, Origon, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Tertullian, 

, 'Gregory TliAumaturguH. Among the poat-Nicene fatherg 
may be mentioned Ambroae, AtbanasiuH, Augubtine, Basil, 
Chry 80 Ktu;n, Cyril of Jerugalctri, Cyril of Alexandria, 
Kjnphauiug, Cregory of Naaianzum, Crogt)ry of Nygga, 
< Gregory the (^real, Hilary, Jerome, and Leo. A dietinction 
ig uMually recognized between the |HitreH and thoee who were 
merely scri[>tore» eccloHiagtici, and it ig to the latter cate- 
gory that Buch writern as EuHehiiiH and Socrates the his- 
torians most propel ly belong. Tlie Eastern and the West- 
ern Church have each four authors of note whom they 
recognize as fathers /tftr f^jreUmre. Those of the Eastern 
are Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, and Crogory of Nazi 
anzuin I'hose of the Western are Jerome, Ambrose, 
Augustine, and (jlregory,- the fathers rcHj»ectivcly of 
her inonastie Hystem, of her sacerdotal authority, of her 
scientific theology, and of her popular religion (Milnmn, 
Latm h. ii. c, 4). 

'I'iie study of the fathers has Bometimes been regarded 
as C4 nslitutiug a distinct discipline called patrology or 
patristic, which, however, piacticully resolves itself into the 
church ]ii story of the first six centuries. For iiiformation 
on the individual fathorH and on tlie influence they exerted 
upon one another and upon the thoiiglit and life of the 
church the rciuler is referred to the various articles, biogra- 
|ihical, archinological, and historical, relating to that period. 

The much-disputed (juestion as to the authoiity of the 
fathers resolves itself into the more general one as to the 
iplaco of tradition coiisidcred as a source of dogma and a 
rule of life apart from the scriptures (see vol. v. p. 750) 
There K(»oms to he no Hutlicicnt evidence for the statomont 
made by Turrettin and otheis to the effect that some 
Gatholic writers set the wa itings of the fathers individually 
on u level witJi the cunoaical .scri[)tuies , audit is certainly 
an exaggeration to su}' that Cuidiiial C/\ijotan regarded them 
as liavmg no authority at ail.^ 1’he Ti idontine doctrine is 
that ii(» one is entitled to nuerpret scripture in a souse con- 
trary to the uittTpndatiouH of holy mother church or to 
the tnifuunioffs consent of the fathers.- iloman Catholic 
wi iters accordingly as a rule attach f oiuparatively little 
weight to the Deculianties of individual fathers, and hold 
themselves committed to nothing that is not established by 
what they consider to l>e unanimous and unvarying 
trailitum. 'J’hey distinguish, moreover, between the t unc- 
tion of the fathers witnesses and their function as 
instructors. As witnesV's to the tradition and teaching of 
the church, they gi\e testimony which is binding on the 
Gathohe coiiHcieiice ; as i«)iepeiident teacheis, they are en 
titled to be liHteiicd to with d 4 ‘fercii(»c and respect, but their 
luterpretatums and arguments are to be freely accepted or 
as Iroely rejected acc(»rdiug to their merits ^ ProteHtaiit 
writers, while fully iid nutting the merit.s, literary and other, 
of many the fathers, usually dwidl much upon the 
admitted fact <if their fallibility, and strive to show 
that the attempt to establish an unanibiguous tradition by 
their means is in very many cases much more illusory than 
Catholic w liters are disposed to allow ^ They do not, how- 
ever, djiiy that on many aiiiportant points there is such a 
thing as a coiiseiisus juitrum , but this tht\y regard as hav- 
ing at best no other authoiity than what is merely human 
, audh eijclesiiisrical, the Bible alone being the su})r©mo rule 
*of faith and hie. Tlie fu.idamental IVotestaiit antithesis 

the Tridontine doctrine according to which the canonical 
books and the traditions preserved by the church are to be 
received and reverenced “pari juetatis effeotu ac rcverentia” 

^ Turrettin, loo ii qu 21 Mohlor, sw 42 

® Conf Tncl , soss. iv. Compare the Forma juraiuenti profc.ssiolli^ 
■fiilei preparetl hv Fius IV. 

'* M oilier, itf snp , Pei rone, uf sitp, 

* ChemiiiU, Kjcumen Conciht Tndentiniy I>e tnutitionilm^t ; Doille, 
De usu Borbeyrac, Ut la Monde dea iVras, and others. 
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is very clearly expressed in the sixth Article of the Church 
of England which declares that ** Holy Scripture containeth 
all things necessary to salvation ; so that whatsoever is 
not read therein nor may be proved thereby is not to be 
required of any man that it should be believed as an article 
of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation. 

Tho first writer in patrology may be said to liave been Jerome, 
hiiriwdf oiH* of the neatest of the fathers. His work, Ik Vina 
Il/uHfrdniHt jwtv’ (Jutmvgas acnptonmi cceleaiasticorum, was repi inted, 
along with the siiiiilar wotks of Gennndius of Marseilles, Isidore of 
Seville, and lldelonso of Toledo, hy Fabiieius in his 
Keelemasttea (1718). Among modern w liters on this subject 
WiAiXov {PatrulfHjir, 1842), A\'/og {GrundusH der Patrol 1866), 
Kngelhanlt {Litlenirim he LciiJadA^ih zii Vorlcsungen iibcr die Ped* 
riHtiky 1828), and J. F L Ihtiiz {Initia doctrmor patristiem^ 1839) 
may Ijo refeired to See also Cave’s Apoalohci (1677) ajid Ecclesi* 
(tfilin (1688), Ittigii TraUutua de Bibl. Pair (Li]»s 1707), and 
Bowling’s Noldia Scnptonim US. Pa f rum (Oxon. 1839). The most 
inipoitaiit collective editions of the fathers are the Latin 
Biultofhera Vetcrum Patruvi of De la Ihgne (Paris, 1575), of winch 
the Mmnna ISthhofkeat (Lyons, 1677) is an ininroved rtqnint, and 
tlie exhaustive Pairologiai ciirm.ia ctmiplelim of Migne, in which the 
collection ol Latin authors, brought down to the time of Innocent 
III., occupies 221 volumes ^Paiis, 1844-1855), while the Gicck 
division, extending to the council of Florence, m oonijdoted in 166 
vols (Pans, 1857-1866). (J S. BL. ) 

FATHIPITK, or Fitttkhpoor, a district of British India 
m the AllahAbiid division, under the jurisdiction of the 
lieutenant-governor of the North-Western Provinces, lies 
between 25 * 26' 15" and 26'" 13' 0"N. lat., and »0^ 19' 0" 
and 8F 25' 0" E long. It is bounded on the N. by ll4i 
Bareli and Sultfinpur, E. hy AllahAbM, S. by Haunrpur 
and Bandfi, and W. by Cawnpur. Fathipur district is 
situated in the extreme south-eastern corner of the dndh or 
tract of the country between the Gauges and the Jumna, 
which resfiecti vely mark its northern and southern boundary. 
The whole district consists of an alluvial plain formed by the 
deposits of the two great rivers. The central part is almost 
j>orfectly level, and consists of highly cultivated land, in- 
tersjiersed witli tracts impregnated with saltpetre (usa?^) and 
jungle. A ridge of higher land, forming the watershed of 
the district, runs along it from oast to west at an average 
distance of about live miles from the Ganges. Fathipur 
therefore consists of tw^o inclined jilanes, the one five miles 
broad, sloping dowui rapidly to the Ganges, and the other, 
from fifteen to twenty miles broad, falling gradually to the 
Jumna The country near the banks of the tw'o rivers is 
cut up into ravines and 7taids running in all directions, and 
is almost entirely uncultivable. Besides the Ganges and 
Jumna, the only rivers of imiiortance are the PAudii, a 
tributary of the Ganges, and the Kind and Niin, which both 
fall into the Jumna. The census of 1872 returned the 
[lopulation of Fathipur at 663,877, of whom 593,256 were 
JlindiiB, 70,554 Mahometans, and 5 Christians. The area of 
the district is 1586 square miles, of which 871 are returned 
as cultivated, and 172 as cultivable. Two harvests are 
gathered during the year, the Man/ or autumn crop, consist- 
ing chiefly of rice, and bdjrd, and the I'abi or spring 

croji, consisting jinncipally of wheat, barlej^ gram, oats, 
pease, tkc. The principal lines of road are the grand trunk 
road, w'hich runs through the whole length of the district 
from east to west, the Mughdl road to Khajw^A, and the 
Baiidd road. Tlie East Indian railw'ay runs through the 
district parallel to the grand trunk roads, having stations at 
Kh^ga, Barhampur, Fathipur, Malwa, and Mohar. 

The civil station and principal town is Fathipur, situated 
on the grand trunk road in 25"" 57' N. lat. and 80° 54' E. 
long.; population 19,879. It is also constituted a muni- 
cipality, the mumcqial income in 1875 amounting to 
£1314, and the expenditure to £1196, The towm carries 
on a considerable trade in grain, hides, grease, and soap* 
The other important trading towns are — Binki, the largest 
grain and cattle mart in the district ; Khajw&, noted for 
its brass and copper work ; Korah, with a trade in metal 
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work, wJiips, and skins; N4r4yaai, witk a large market for 
grain and local produce. The revenue of the district in 
^ 1876 wasJ&165, 409; the expenditure-on civil administration, 
X54,404. The force for the protection of perscm and pro- 
perty in 1875 consisted of 522 regular police, costing X6732, 
-and 189S village watchmen, costing £6898. The schools 
in Vhe district numbered 260 in 1875, attimded by 6416 
pupils, and costing £2662. The Fathipur charitable dis- 
pensary atforded medical relief in 1875 to 410 indoor and 
4863 outdoor patients. The climate is more humid than 
iu the other districts of the dudh^ and although fevers are 
common, it is not considered an unhealthy distriit. The 
average annual rainfall is 35*7 inches. 

The tract in which this district is comprised was con- 
quered in 1194 by tlie Fathdns ; but sulmequently, after a 
desperate resistance, it wa^ wrested from them by the 
Mughals. In the ISth century it formed a part of the 
ifubii.h of Ki»rab, and was under the government of the vinr 
of Oudh. In 1765, by a treaty between the East India 
Ct»inpany and the iiawdb, Korah was made over to the 
Delhi eia|»eror, who retained i^till 1772, when it was again 
restored to the nawdb vizir’s dominions. Finally, in 1801, 
the uawdb, by treaty, rocoiiveycd it to the company in 
commutation of the amount aduch he had stipulated to pay 
in return for tbe defence of his country. In June 1857, 
the district ruse lu rebellion, and the usual murders of 
Earu[>eatis took place. Order was established after the 
fall of Lucknow, on the return of Lord Clyde’s army to 
Cawnpur. 

FATHIPUR iSlKllI, a town in the Agra district in tbe 
North-Western Provinces of India, on the road from Agra 
to Jdipur, situated in 27“ 5' N Idt. and 7 7 42' K. long. 
It is a luincd city, and is intcre.stiiig only tioni an arclnv- 
ological point of vieiv. It was founded by Akbar about 
1570, as a thankoireriug for the birth of a aon, Sehm, 
afterwards the emperor Jahangir, obtained through the 
intercession of a famous Mahometan saint. The principal 
building is the great mosque, which is said by Fergussoii to 
be hardly siirpasse<l by any in India. '* It measuies 550 
leet east and west by 470 feet north and south, over all. 
The mosque itself, 250 feet by 80 feet, is crowned by three 
glomes. In its courtyard, which measuies 350 feet by 440 
feet, stand two tombs. One is that of Selim Chisti [the 
holy man above mentioned], built of white marble, and the 
windows with pierced tracery of the most exfpiisite gconic 
trical patterns. It possesses besides a dec]) eorniee of 
marble, supported by brackets of the most elaborate design. 
The other tomb, that of Na>vi^blslAm KhAn, is soberer and 
in excellent taste, but quite eclipsed by its surroundings 
Even these parts, however, are surpassed in magnificence 
by the southern gateway. As it stands on a rising ground, 
when looked at from below, its ajipearauce is noble beyond 
that of any j)ortal attached to any mosque iii India, ])ei- 
haps in the whole world.” Fathipur Sikri was a favourite 
residence of Akbar throughout his reign, and Lis palace was 
one of great magnificence. After Akbar’s death, Fathipur 
Sikri was deserted, withm 50 years of its foundation. 
The buildings are situated within a walled iiiclosute 
about seven miles in circumference. They are now all 
more or less in ruins. The town at ])reseiit contains 8513 
inhabitants. 

FATIMAH (606-632), the daughter of Mahoinet by his 
wife Kh.idijah, and one of the four women whom the 
prophet Regarded as jierfect, was born at Mecca in 60G. 
At the age of fifteen she was married to Ali, ji)f whom she 
was the only wife. The Arabian dynasty named Fatimites, 
which from 909 to 1171 ruled over Egypt and Che northern 
part of Africa, and latterly over )Syria and I'alestme. 
claimed to be descended from Fatimah. The religious 
tenets of their adherents difiened considerabljr from those of 


the orthodox Mahometans, and latterly they sought to give 
to the Koran an allegorical iutcrjiretatioii so as fco avoid,, 
obedience to its literal precepts. )See Mahomsx. 
FATTORE, IL. See Pknjsi. 

FAUGH Eli, L^on (1 803—1854), a French statesman and 
political economist, was of Jewish extraction, aud was bom 
at Limoges 8th September 1803. His ]>arents afterwards 
removed io Toulouse, and he found tlie means of sii]>portiiig 
himself by the execution of designs foi ombroitlcry while 
attending the college of that ]>]aoe. From TouIoiiho he 
went to Pdri^, where for a short jieriod he followed the ])ro- 
fessiou of private tutor ; but on tbe outbreak of tbe revolu- 
tion of 1830 he became immersed in the {>olitical struggles 
of the time atid a contributor to the |x)litical journals In 
1833 and 1831 he was editor of the ConMitntwnmdy after 
which he joined tbe staff of the Coufter^ aud in 1839 be- 
came its editor In ]>oliticH ho belonged to the party known 
as the dynastic left, and he was frc(|uently consulted by the 
Thiers ministry of 1840 In 1842 the Courier changed 
hands, and on its new j>ro])rietor8 wishing slightly to modify 
its priiici])les, Fauchcr resigned the editorship, and from 
that time devoted his attention almost cxclusivoly to ques- 
tions of political economy In 1813 he visited England 
with the view oi studying the siKual aspects of that country, 
and in October of the same yeai he b(*gan a senes of articles 
in tho lierm drs Denx Mon(hi<, recording the impressions 
made by his visit. These jiapers, though not altogether free 
iioin the defects incident to the luipeitect kuouledgc of a 
I foreigner, are characterized not less by shiew'dness ot ubser- 
vatiou than by able statement and illustratLOii of ocouoniica] 
princi])les, and form an iniportaut contribution towaids the 
solution of the great social questions of the time. Shortly 
after this he became one of the editors ot the Journal Jea 
JSconomiaies, tothe]>agos of which he contubuted sovcial valu- 
able pajiors, more es])ecially on t)ie tanfi* of customs. He 
also took a jirominent ])nrt in tbo uiganization of the French 
association on the model of the fioe ttadc league of England, 
but on account of the extreme opiniutis ot the majout}" of 
its members he soon resigned his connexiuti with it In 
1846, chiefly on account ol Ins advocacy of free-trade doc- 
tiiiies, he was elected member of the cliumber of de])Uties 
ioi llheims, and in the cliamber he took a leading part in the 
diB(‘ussion of all econonuca) and financial questions. After 
tlie revolution of 1848 he became a member of the new 
assembly for the dc]>artuieiit ol Marne, and in December of 
the same year he was named ininistei of juiblic works, and 
I a little latei niinister of the interior , but he was compelled 
I through tbe op])osition manifested to his measures by the 
extieme re])ubhcans to resign his office 14th May 1849. 
j Oil lOtb April 1851 he again accepted the same office from 
Louis Napoleon, then ])iesident of the republic, but w'hen 
, Napoleon resolved to a]»peal to universal suff'rogo Faucher 
I again resigned , aud after the coup d^etat he also refused to 
I become a member of the constitutional commission insti- 
tuted by the emperor. The occurrence of an affection of 
I the till oat which gradually assumed an alarming form in- 
I duced him to pass the summer of 1854 in different ];ur!a 
of the Pyrenees. He had re^olvecP to remain ^in Italy 
I over the winter, but in November business affairs called 
I him to I’aris, and on his way back to Italy he w^as seized 
at Marseilles by typhoid fever, and died 1 4th Dccc4nber. 
During his whole political career Fauchcr maintained Ida 
: ])rubity unsullied, and in very difficult circumstances hejd 
j with unswerving steadfastness to the jiath pointed out to 
I him by convictions wbich were formed solely by a scientific 
j study of political jiroblems and an unjirojudiced regard for 
the welfare of the human race. His economical* writings 
are characterized by clearnass of statement, fulness of in- 
formation, iucisivcness of reasoning, aud firm grasp of , prin- 
ciples. In relation to the cause of free trade iu France he 
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ocoupies, more than any other Frenchman, a position analo- 
gous to that occupied by Cobden in relation to the same 
cause in England ; and perhaps both by his writings and by j 
his fonuer relations with Napoleon he had no small share, I 
though an indirect and i^K>sthunious one, in bringing about | 
the coiumercjal treaty which through the intervention of j 
Cobden was effected between the two countries in 1860. 


Tl»^ priiK'inal writings of Fiiiirlit*r wnro rontrihutod to the 
drs Ih'nr Moiuks^ and wore ]»iil>hHli<‘d ]>osthuTnnu8ly in 2 voIh. 
iiudci Uk' tith' MiJunyrn d'kotiomie polUiffite et de jirut'nre^ 1856. 
Among hiH other wi if irigs tin* jirinripHi an* lirchnrhrs mr Vor H 
HUr r*tnjcnft vouhuUHh (Onunr Ifulotift df Ut valriir^ 1848, ami Jilfudrtt 
aur V A nqlrffn'r^ 2 voIh , 1845. Tin* former woik ami a portion of 
thi* lalt<*t havr lM‘eii tranHluttd into Kiiglish A ahoit hiogiaphv of 
Finu’lnT, i)y I/onciMlt- l.iivr?gin*, ik rniilutlied iti i\vi& Jlevttr drs 
fui Jaiiuaiy J855 
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FAT 'CIIET, CnAt;oi. (1530-1601), French historian and 
antn(iiiiry, was born ut i^iris in 1530. Of his eut ly life few 
particuiurs are know^ri He applied himself to the study of 
the earl.> French chroniclers, and proposed to publish ex- 
tracts which would throw' light ou the first periods of the 
inonaicliy. During the civil war.9 ho lost a large yrnit of 
hiH books and inunuscripts in a not, and was compelled to 
leave Paris. He then settled at Mnrseilles Attaching 
himself aftorw^ards t<» Cardinal de 'I'onmun, he accompanied 
him in 1554 to Italy, whfince he was several times sent on 
embassies to the king, with reports on the siege of Rieiia. 
Hib services at length procurcMl him the post of president 
of the cliambre des moiinaios, and thus enabled him to re- 
sume his literary studios. Having become embarrassed 
with debt, he found it necessary, at the age of seventy, to 
sell his office ; but the king, amused wdth an epigram, gave 
him a pension, with the title of historiographer of France. 
Faiichet has the leputation ot an iui[Mirtiul and scrupulously 
accurate writer ; and in Ins works are t(» be found import- 
ant facts not easily accessible elsewliere. He was, how^evei, 
entirely uncritical, ami his style is singularly inelegant. 
His principal works treat of Gaulish and French antifjiiities, 
of the dignities and magistrates of France, of the origin of 
the French language and jioetry, of the liberties ot the 
Galilean church, Arc. A collected edition was published in 
1610. Fuuchel tiuik part in a translation of the AunaJa of 
Tacitus, which appeared in 1582. He died at Pans about 
the close ol 1 601 . 

FAIKUIKT, Glaiidk (1744-1793), the AhU Fauohet, 
a Fionch const iLutional Inslio)), and a notinl actor in the 
llevulution, was born at Doriios, in the det>artiuent ot 
Nievre, Scptcinbei 22,1774. He devoted himself to the 
service of the church, passed through the usual course of 
studies, and was rapidly pioinoted. llefore he w^as thirty 
yeais of age he made Ins murk us an orator in a i>anegyric 
ot St Louis, delivered before the Freiuli Academy. For 
Bomc tiiiio lie w«is engaged as tutoi to the cliildrtM! of the 
marquis of (3»oiseul, a brolhei of the faiuima niiuister of 
Louis XVJ ; and he w^as afterwuirds nominated grand-vicar 
of the archbisho]) of Jlourges, preacher to the king, and 
abl>6 of Mont for t-Lacarre in Hrittany. The influence of the 
new jihilosopliy w-as clearly seen in Ins discourses, and the 
political t^ne of his sofmon, /)tacours /c.^ ma tUA nnaJeb, 
at the festival ot J^a llosiere at Sureiies, especially exposed 
him to censure. As he was pR»of against remonstrance, he 
jras do|>rivod of his office as preacher to the king. This 
ocmirred in 1788; and wdien in the following year the 
llc;j’o]utiou broke out, Abbt^ Faucliet was ready to fight 
witli the foremost iii the great cause His speeches fired 
the primary assemblies and the sections of Pans, and ou 
the memorable 14th of July ho W’as one of those w'ho led 
the peopla to the attack on the Bastille, displajnng, it is 
said, not only courage under fire, but skill worth} of an 
aceoim>]ished officer. He W’as elected a member of the 
commune of Paris, figured in the clubs, blessed the tricolor 
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flag for the National Guard, and by alt means helped for* 
ward with a passionate zeal the revolutionary movement 
He contributed to the reorganization of the church by his 
Ducoutb mr la religion nationaie; and in May 1791 he 
w'os appointed constitutional bishop of Calvados. During 
the same period he had delivered three discourses on liber{:y, 
a discourse on the harmony of religion and liberty, the 
funeral oration of the Abb6 de Pfip^c, and an iSloge aviqve 
of Franklin. The last of these was spoken m the rotunda 
of the coni-market in the course of the festivities of the 
federation in July 1790. In these pieces the swift 
progress of the Revolution was reflected in a growing in- 
tensity of sympathy and enthusiasm on the part of the 
orator ; and hostility to the church carried him well nigh to 
a denial of the faith of which he was a minister. In the 
winter of 1790-91 Fauchot organized, in the precincts of 
the Palais Royal, his “Cercle Social,” with regenerative in- 
tent, to be carried out chiefly by means of fluent oratory. 
He presided in the meetings under the self-assumed title of 
“ Procureur gem'ral de la V<!*rit(5.” Condorcet was one of his 
coadjutors, and “ ten thousaiid persons of respectability ” 
flt)ckod to hear them, — a noisy and phantasmal affair, which 
came to a speedy end. In 1791 Fauchet was elected deputy 
to the legislative assembly, and afterwards to the conven- 
tion He wTote in favour of an agrarian law, voted against 
payment of priests who refused the oath to the constitution, 
and was one of the first to submit to the decree for sup- 
pression of ecclesiastical costume. The excesses of the 
Jacobins, however, alarmed him, and he began to incline 
towards the Girondists. On the trial of the king he spoke 
earnestly and courageously against the proposal to put him 
to death, and voted for the appeal to the people, imprison- 
ment, and banishment. The execution of the king drove 
him still nearer to the party of the Girondists, and thus 
made him an object of the w rath of the Mountain. His 
name was one of those included in the proscription list, but 
he continued to act as secretary of the assembly till May 
31, 1793, w'ben the decree of accusation against the 
Girondists was passed. On the 18th July he was accused, 
not only as a Girondist, but also, and without ground, as 
an accomplice of Charlotte Corday, the murderer of Marat 
Ho was sent to the Conciergerie, w'as condemued with the 
Girondist deputies by the revolutionary tribunal on October 
30, and WMtb them executed on the 31st. 

FAUJAS DE SAINT-FOND, Bakth^lkmi (1741- 
1819), French geologist and traveller, was born at Montiili- 
iiiart, May 17, 1741. He was educated at the Jesuits' 
College at Lynns; and, showing in his boyhood much poetic 
sensibility and a projiensity to versifying, he received from 
some of Ins worldly-wise elders the earnest w’arning, — If 
you would succeed, don't make versos. He appears to 
have submitted to this counsel ; for he went to Grenoble 
and applied himself to the study of law, and was admitted 
advocate to the parliament. He rose to be president of the 
seneschal’s court (1765), a post w'hich he honourably filled, 
bu*^ the duties of which became before long intolerably irk- 
some, for his feeling for nature was not extinguishedi 
and his favourite relaxation was found in visits to the Alps. 
His final bent, however, w^a.s not to the poetic but to the 
scientific interpretation of nature. In his frequent Alpine 
rambles he was amassing observations and facts, the full 
value of which could only be known at a later time. 
Geology w^as in its infancy, had scarcely even a name, when 
Fuujas began his studies of the forms, structure, composi- 
tion, and 8upe|*position of rocks, nor was it possible for him 
to divine how vast tile science that w'as to arise upon the 
foundation of the facts of wdilch he was so keen and so 
diligent an observer. In 1776 he put himself in communi- 
cation with Buffon, w'ho w^as not slow to perceive that the 
hiuublo labours of Faujas w^ould be of great service to him 
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in Mb lirger and more imaginative aphere of work* Invited . 
by Baffon to Parb, he quitted the laW| and was appointed ' 
by Louis XYI. aasbtant naturalbt to the museum, to i 
which office was added some years later (1785, 1788) that , 
of royal commissioner for mines. In 1775 he had db- 
covered in the Velay a rich mine of pozzuolana, which he 
opined, and which was largely worked by the Government. 
One of the most important of his works was the Hecherc/ies 
8iir volca?i8 iteifits du Vivarais et du Velay f which 
appeared in 1778. In this work, rich in facts and observa- 
tions, he developed his theory of the origin of volcanoes. 
In his capacity of commissioner for mines Faujas travelled 
in almost all the countries of Europe, everywhere devoting 
his chief attention to the surface of the globe, and the nature 
and constituents of the rocks composing it. It was he who 
first called attention to the basaltic formation of the cave 
of Fingal (Staffs). Ife sustained heavy losses during the 
early years of the Kevoliition, but for these he was in 1797 
indemnified by a grant made by the council of five hundred. 
Having been nominated in 1793 professor at the Jardiii 
des Plantes, he held this post till he was nearly eighty 
years of age, retiring in 1818 to hb estate in Dauphind 
Faujas took a warm interest in the balloon experiments of 
the brothers Montgolfier, and published a very complete 
Description des experiences de Ut machine aerostat ique de 
MM, Mouigoljlei\ (1783, 1784). Ho contributed many 
scientific memoirs to the Annales and the Mtmoires of the 
museum of natural liistory. Among hb separate works, in 
addition to those already nan»ed are — Uistoire naturelle 
de la province dii Dauphine (1781, 1782) ; ^fulh\llo<fie des 
Volraus (1784) , Voyage ev Anglcterre^ en Dcosse^ et aux 
lies Hebrides (1797) ; and Essni de geolog le (1803—1809). 
Faujas died at hb estate of Saint-Fond in Dauphin^, July 
18, 1819. 

FAUN. In Latin mythology, this name denoted a class 
of rural deities, who fostered the productive powers of the 
earth and of animals, and had their dwelling in woods and 
groves, where they sported with the nymphs. In the later 
traditions of the people, I'auiius was said to have succeeded 
Picus and Saturuus as king of the Laurentes ; but these 
names may, like many others in the mythology of Italy, 
be referred to processes or ])lieiioniena in the natural world, 
Haturuus or Seviteriius being the god of the seed time and 
the harvest, and Picus the deity who cleaves the trees of 
the forest with the stroke of the lightning or the fury of 
the storm. There is much likene.ss between the charac- 
teristics of Faunus and tho.se of the Greek Pan, and the two 
names may have a common origin, although the Latin 
Faunus has been regarded as an euphemistic name (fiom 
the root of the verb faveo) applied to deities whose auger 
was dreaded. As revealing the secrets of the future, 
whether by dreams or by strange sounds, the male FauuuK 
and the female Fauna or Faula were known as fatuus and 
fatua, from the verb /art, to speak, which reappears in the 
Latin Fatum. In honour of these rural gods the festival 
of the Faunalia was celebrated yearly in December. 

FAURIEL, Charles Claude (1772-1844), a distin- 
guished IVench historian, philologist, and critic, was born 
at St Etienne, 21st October 1772. His parents belonged 
to tbe artisan class, but their circumstances were such as to 
enable them to afford him a good education at Touriion and 
Lyons. Though from his earliest years preferring a life of 
atudy and retirement, Fauriel could not at first altogether 
escape tl^e cbims of the restless times in which ho lived, 
and in 1793 be became sub-lieutenant iji the fourth 
battalion of light infantry then in garrison at Perpignan. 
He would appear to have resigned this appointment within 
a year, but it is certain in any case that he was for some 
time secretary to General Dugommier, and that he also 
served under Latour d’Auvergne. In 1794, however, he 
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had returned to St Etienne, where, but only for a short 
period, he filled a municipal office , and from 1795 to 1799^ 
i he devoted himself to strenuous study, more especially of the 
literature and history, both ancient and moderp, of Greece 
and Italy. Having paid a yxsit to Paris in 1799, he was 
introilucod to FouebtS minister of police, w’ho immediately 
conceived for him a strong liking, and induced liini to be- 
come bis private secretary. The duties of tins office 
Fauriel discharged both to the satisfaction oi Fouchc and 
with such courtesy and kindness as to seciue many lasting 
fnciidsbips ; but he must have found itscaicely congenial ; 
and as Lo continued to unite with the labour it entailed 
U|K>n him the same continuous application to study as 
formerly, he found it necessary in 1801 to recruit his 
health by foreign travel. In resigning his office in the 
following year, he was therefore actuated doubtless as 
much by these considerations as by the ostensible excuse 
that Le had scruples in serving longer under Napoleon, 
W'hen the latter, in Mulatiou of strict ro])ublicaii principles, 
became consul for life. 

Some articles which Fauriel in 1800 published in the 
Decade on a woik ol Maclatue de Stiiel were the means of 
ripening his slight acquaintance with that distinguished 
authoress into intiiuate friendship — a friendshi]) which in 
its intellectual relations had considerable influence on her 
future career. Through her he was shortly afterwards in- 
troduced into the literary society of Autcuil. Neither in 
the literary history of lus time nor in that ]nirticiilar circle 
can Fauriel be called the most i»romiiient figure, but his 
]K>sition would not have been so unupie in relation to either 
had it been more obtrusive. By nature strongly s^nipar 
thctic, gifted also with a finely balanced judgment winch 
was informed and cultivated to a high degree of pcrfei lion 
by an almost unexampled erudition, and so intensely in- 
terested in all tbat related to literature and liistory us to 
be almost iovgeihil of self and devoid ol the love of fame, 
he soon became tbe confidant and almost tbe liteiary 
mentor of the most distinguished of his conteni])oraries, 
whom he benefited, not only by lus contagious enthusiasm 
and suggestive criticism, but by placing ut their dis- 
posal tlie results of his own laborious researches. Those 
who enjoyed his closest intimacy were the physiologist 
)abauis and the Italian x^oet Manzoni, and perhaxm after 
these, the historians Guizot and Thieriy% the latter of whom 
m his preface to his Jtiudes historiques speaks of him as the 
friend and sure and faithful counsellor, whose judgment 
w'as his rule in doubt, and whose sympatliy with his labours 
his greatest incentive to progress. During liis connexion 
with Auteuil the attention of Fauriel was naturally 
turned to jihilosophy, and from the letter which Cabanis 
addressed to him on final causes it would apxiear that he 
must be named the jirecursor of that school of xjhilosophy 
in France which recognizes Cousin as its head — tbat he 
was the first to direct attention to the imx>ortance of study- 
ing philosophy in its historical relations, and to advocate 
what is known as eclecticism. His great merit indeed is 
in emphasizing tbe necessity of studying, not only the philo- 
sopby, but the general literature and tiv ilization qf modern 
times in their jirimitive sources ; although it must be ad- 
mitted that his preference for early and uncultured forms 
of literature has in it something of exaggeration.- For^ 
some years he was engaged on a history of Btoicism, but* 
perhax>s more on account of his attention having been acci- 
dentally directed to the subject by others than from any 
special interest in philosophy, and at any rate the work was 
never completed, all the jiapers connected with it having 
accidentally*" perished in 1814. He also occupied himself 
at the same time with the study of Arabic, Sanskrit, and 
the old French dialects, but all with a special reference to 
his historical researches. The chief task he had set before 
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hi Hi waH on inquiry into the origin of modern civilisation, 
the vide range of hiH pndiinitiary Htudie/i being acoonnted 
for hy the fact that they were (rf the nature of HoundingK 
tak(Mi with a vii;w bi diHcover with Home approximation to 
certainty where the treaeuro he wa» iii search of was con 
coaled , and it woh ho >>ecariie convinced that the 

cd»je<'t of his quest w^as to be found iu houtbmi Gaul that 
hiH htudicH gradually came to have a bearing more or less 
direct on the elucidation (tf the early liintory of that country. 
Ills opiniotiK on sulqectH whicli had un incidental relation 
to hiK chief puqKme were oocasiimfilly contributed to peri- 
odiculH , and an a kind of intfirkuh* tohiH severer studies be 
published m 1H|(I a Iranslution of the ParihenoiH (uler die 
of tin- Ji.iiiihh jioet liaggescn, with a preface on 
the various kirifis of poetiy , in 1823 traiislationH of two 
trugedicH of ins friinid Manzoni, with a preface Svr hi 
thf^nvtf dv rart tlrumamfur , and ill 1824 his translation of 
the popular sough of modern Greece, with a /) 7 <roi/r« pr^- 
^ /irnntfttrr <»n popuhii iswtry, in which he claims for that 
species ol liturature ii preference in soine rcHpocts over the 
nioMt cultivated and artistic productions on account of its 
freJ^li ness and its iutiinate connexion with nutuie and reality, 
and ulao as the bent key to the comjireheusion *^f a nntioii^s 
history ^uasmneh as it is the sjiontaneouH expression and 
outflow of its peculiar genius and <if its deepest ex ocr ion ces. 

After tho revolution of 1830 the Qovoinment was pei 
suadod by Ids friends to establish ex[»re8Hly for Faunel 
a chair of loreign lit|rature. In 1830 he was elected a 
member of tlr^ Acadoiiyof Inscriptions and TJelles Lettres, 
and in thesaiiu' year he published in four volumes 
</c fo iUtnle mh^ditmnit la daminatam den cout/nPratifs 
the SiMMuirl portion of a work which, when com- 
pleted, was to huvo <*ousistod of throe imrts, the first on 
southern (hoil uriiicr'the Ibuimn dmniuion, and the third 
and most inipoiLunt enihracing the perioil from the dis- 
membennctit «d the enqure of C-luirlcniagne to the einl 
of tile 1 3tli centtny, and including the brilUaiit though 
preiiiaturc Mpniig timc of early literatuie anti culture 
W'hicli fi»r a short period rclievod the stc'nle winter 
chat had so ]<»ng tneishadowanl the intellect of Kurr>po. 
Ill 1837 FatuicI published, ah ng with an introduction, 
ti tninshition oi the lVoven(;iil jioein on the w'ar ut the 
Albigeiises, tiiid in 1831f he benuiio a meinbei of the com- 
niissioii <•( the Ilisttun* Iitterairede la France, to which w'ork 
lie coutributcil a iiiiinbci of articles on tho writers of the 
13thccntin> lb* <hcd 1 Titli July 1 84 I. After Ins death 
uppeurt'd. Ill lStr>, l/tsfran dr la htterai id f prot^en<^\t/(\ 
wdiich toriiied his I’oursc oi professorial lectures for 1831-32, 
and 111 !!} be regardeil us a iKirtion ot the third part of the 
great work which ho had sketched <iut on the history’ 
of southern G.iiil In these Jectim's he sought to piove 

that from tiie embers of the civilization of Greece and 
Koine, which, by n peculiar combination of cireuinstances, 
had been transforivd not wholly quem*lie«l to the foreign 
soil of Krovem.'e, was liglited the spark which originated 
the greater piiii of the romances ol chivalry (that is, not 
only those of the cycle of Chiulemagne, but ol the cycle of 
tho Kor.nd 1'nble), and thus kindlcHl the civilization of 
modern Kurope Various opinions haw been birnied as to 
the amount of truth in this theory, and it must at leiust be 
^ admilted tlrat Faunel has been somewhat LampeiT*d and 
Kiased iu lus m juiry by pn'conwu’cd conehisioiis , but in 
ary case he innst be alloweil tho merit of having first fully 
revealed the importance of the epoch of wdiich he treats, 
and having supplied the greater part of the materials foi 
tho solutum of the ]»roblema wdiich it presenl^s for discus 
8ion Ridoed, the distinguishing quality of his W’ritiiiga 
is tlieir BUggostivcness, and their value is therefore seareely 
less^ed even wdioii their conclusions are dispiitcil. The 
statement of Honan, made in 1853, that be is the man 


of our times who has pot m cireolation the greatest tiomber 
of new ideas, can scarcely, however, be accepted, even when 
we remember his indirect influence on the contemporary 
writers of France ; but none was more than he en rapport 
with the spirit of the lOtli century, or has done a more im- 
portant work in reference to those problems which care 
Btrirtly literary or historicaL The jirofessonal lectures of 
; Fauriel for 1 833- 34 were published in 1854, under the title 
of JJante tt Ifs origiitett de la langue ef de la tiith^ature 
I itnliniiii’R , and among his miscellaneous writings the most 
, important are Lih examination of the Systhne de M, Ray- 
no Hard nur I* ant fine den langnen ramanes^ contributed to the 
Hihludhtufiiv d** I* Jicolr den Ckarten^ and his lives of Dante 
' and Lope de A"ega in the Revue den Deux 31<mden for Octo- 
ber 1834 and Septcmlwr 1839 respectively. 

The iM-^t ftiid fulicHt arcoiint of Faunel is that by Sainte-Beuve 
111 his PoHjtdtM CmUrmjH/raitis^ vol. iv. See ul»o tht* review of 
Faunel’h woik on riDven^al liteiutun* by II Fortoul m the Ittn'ue 
dts Jirtu Mtnule^ foi May 1^40, and the ahort iioti< e of l»is w'ork on 
Kuiiti' )>y Heiiuh iii the den Ifnu Motules for DeeeinlKT 1855. 

FAUST, or Furt, printer. See Furt. 

FAl'STIXA, Annia, wife of Marcus AureliuH, w’as the 
daughter of AntoninuH rius and the empress Aimia Galeria 
Faustina Augusta Her husband, whose original name was 
Marcus Annuls Verus, w’as the son of her maternal uncle 
Auiiius \'eruK ; and both, through their grandfatlier AunLus 
Verus, consul for tlie third time in I 2C A.r> , traced their 
descent from Nuina Pompilius. Besides Commodus, 

^ Faustina had six children w^hose names aie knowm, — viz., 
Annius Verus, Aiiuiti Lucilla Augusta, Vibia Aurelia, 
Snbiiia, Domitia Faustina, Fadilla , but she is supposed to 
have had eleven F'austma was either one of the most 
piofliguto or most muligued of women. Wudand appears 
to be almost her only a[>ologist in modern times ; and in 
lii'r own day (if wx» accept the testimony of contemporary 
historians) the only man wdio believed in her virtue and 
goodness w’as her great and wise husband, — whose testimony. 
It has been urged, ought to be deemed sufficient to out- 
w’eigh the gossip of Dum Cassius. On the other hand, it 
might be contended that the emperor was just as likely to 
misjudge the ehariicter of his wife as of liis son Corn- 
modus, the buffoon of the im]ierial purple The empress’s 
impunity amid her allegoil vices, and the emperor’s jiatron- 
uge of her supposed paramours, have even been deemed 
unfavounible to the reputation for judgment and sincerity 
of one ot the noblest men of antiquity. Faustina died in 
175, at Hulula, near Mount Taurus, in Cupjiadocia, whither 
she had accompauied Marcus in his expedition against the 
rebel Avidmis Cussiiis, comnniuder-in-chief of the imperial 
mitnies iti Asia. Aurelius, in metuory of his wife, raised 
the t>bscure village to the i*ank of a city, w'ith the name of 
Faiistinopoli.*^. In her honour, too, he founded charitable 
schools for orphan giiJs — which w’ere similar to those that 
AiitoiunuH had established in memory of his own wife, tho 
elder Fuiistina. The title Mater Castrnrum farst ap}>eared 
on the coins of the younger Faustina. Rndtcitia is auotlier 
legend cominemonitive of this supposed inearnatiou of im- 
modest}’. Marcus Aurelius placed his wufe’s statue in the 
! temple of Veiiu.^, and Faustina was numbered among the 
guarilian deities of Home. 

' FAURTU8 Although ]>robably the name of an actual* 
historical personage, Faustus or Faust is principally inter- 
estintr as an ideal figure of a tw’ofold and in some respects 
I antithetical type, — on the on© hand tho deliberate choice 
1 of evil, on the other an unsatisfied aspiration towards the 
I higliest good. The development of the latter conception 
I from the fermer — of Goethe's Faust from the mediieval 
I Fuustus — is an interesting study in itself, and affords a 
curious oxanqdo of the accretions and modifications inci- 
I dental U* ]) 0 [uiUir myths. The Faustus of tradition arose 
! from the fusion of two more primitive conceptions, — that 
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of a oompact with the evil oiid^ of which the Theopbilus 
of ecolesiaatical legend supplies the typical exam]de, and 
that of the subjugation of the infernal powers by intellect 
tual pre-eminence^ as in the cases of Virgil, Pope Sylvester, 
and Michael Scott. Early in the sixteenth century the two 
currents of tradition united in the person of an adventurer 
calliil|^ himself Faustus the Younger, from which it may be 
inferred that the name had already become typical. The 
existence of an elder Faustus cannot, however, be proved , 
nor can he, as sometimes suggested, bo ideatiiiiHjL with 
Gutcnberg^s coadjutor, the printer Fust. A oonjuriug book 
bearing his name {Dr Fau^fn Drei/och*‘r UofUfiziviuig) 
exists in several MSS. dated early in the sixteenth century, 
and has been published in the magical eolloctions of Seheible 
and Horst. It nevertheless api>ears from the style tt» be at 
least a century later. The younger Faust's own existence 
has been disputed, but at>pareiitly on no good grounds. 
He 18 meutiuned as a contemporary by Tnihemius (1507), 
Mutianus Uufus (1513), Begardi (153U), and Oast (1548), 
Trithemins denounces him as a charlatan, who purposely 
shunned him for fear of exposuie. Ilufus and Oast claim 
to have been actually in his company. The former enter 
tains the same opinion of him as Trithemiu.H ; the latter 
considers that a learned dog and horse wduch accompanied 
him wore probably devils. The same judicious author 
vouches for hts having been carried away by the demon in 
or about the year 1525. This catastrophe ls also mentioned 
in an mscriptiou on a ]ucture still extant in Auerbach’s 
cellar at Lei{>sic, bearing that date, and depicting the feats 
familiar to Goethe s readers. Furthei particulars are given 
by Wier in his w^ell known work l)e pav^tuftin (hvmoninn^ 
and in Manlius’s Locorum comm'Kmuin collrciaueit (1562), 
in a passage often erroneously attii bated to Mclanchtbuu, 
whose conversation Manlius is not repoitiiig on this occa- 
sion. According to Inni, Faustus was born at Knittlmgen 
in Wurtemberg (the popular legentl says llolula ui Saxony, 
and other places are also mentioned), and oducated at 
the university of Cracow. However unworthy of such a 
distinction, he had evidently by this time become a 
popular hero, around whom the floating accumulations 
of legend respecting such natuuial wizards us the Bohemian 
Zyto, the Englisli Friars Bacon and Hush, and the l^olisli 
Tw’ardowski w'ore gradually tending to group themselves 
These ultimately took shape in the standard version ol 
Faustus’s life, published at Frunkiort by Johannes Spiess 
in 1587. This remarkable book, the work ol an anonymous 
scholai acquainted with Latin, fiist mentions Mcphisto- 
philes lus the name of Faustus’s familiar spirit, introduces 
new elements suggested by the cotii[)iler’s uniuiusity t(» 
Home, and gives esjiecial jiroruinenoe to the traditions which 
represent Faustus in connexion with classical mythology 
IHie effect is to exalt his importance as a type by exhibiting 
him as in some sort a representative of free thought and 
free learning, thus paving the way bir Goethe’s more pro- 
found interpi’etation of his alleged compact wntU the 
fiend. The more obvious tragic aspects of the situation 
were magnificently brought out by Marlowe, whose tragedv 
of Faust founded on an Englibh translation of the Gei- 
maii narrative, is thought to have appeared as early as 
1589. Marlowe’s play contains some of the finest dramatic 
poetry In our language, and he dwells with especial delight 
on Faustus’s evocation of Helen, which by education and 
Bymjiathy he was peculiarly qualified to a|iprebead. It 
was inevitable, how^cver, that he should be principally 
studious of dramatic effect; and the perception of the full 
significance of this e{d8ode, os well as of the story generally, 
was reserved for a more reflective age. A more homely 
moral was draw n by Faustus’s next biographer, Johann 
Wiedemann, who (1599) rewrote tlie naixative from an edify- 
ing pedot of view, iotempersing copious historical parallels 
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and theological disquisitions, •^w^hich latter, indeed, are not 
wanting in the earliervenmm, — and omitting what hedeemed 
unsuitable for pious ears His pedantic labours, subse- 
quently revised in the same spirit by Pfitzer (1664), unfor- 
tunately led to the almost total disappearance of the older 
narrative, except in the abridged form of a ohap book, in 
which it has survived nearly to our own times, and has even 
been reprinted in Amsuca. Auothci development ot tlie 
myth w'os now at hand — the dramatic. It formed the theme 
of JmU Plactiiu iij/W/.r pf'toimiUay a play in Latin verse 
published at Tiei]»sic in 1598. By 1618, as appeal's Irom 
Ayror’s Ofnts Theatru^imt a play on the subject was a stock 
piece on the boards of the German puppet -theatre Heine 
thinks that it w'os introduced by the English itinerant 
players w ho traversed (.voruiaiiy at tlie time, — a 8Up]ioHitioti 
confirmed by Lussing’s proviuiis indication ot an English 
element in the text Those marionette pieces lung main- 
tained themselves as a popular eniertaitiinont. Zedler 
mentions them as still frequently performed in 1 735 ; Heine 
saw the story of Faustus thus represented as latt‘ ii-s 1826. 
Jt was not committed to writing, and was jmrlly extemporized 
tor the occasion. Bestorations have nevertheless been given 
b\ Seheible (1847), llamin (1850), and Engel (1872). 
Such representations undoubtedly served to keep the legend 
alive until it met w’lth critics and ^)ot*tH able to discern it« 
sigtjtficance in the persons of i.«essiiig and Goethe. The 
original dratt of the latter’s Faust , as pumted out by Heine, 
IS almost entirely bused upon the puppet repi oseiitation. 
Lessing’s interest in Faust is behoved to have been, 
awakened by a performance of the old play at Berlin in 
1753. He took U]> the subject shortly ttftorw'ards, and, 
according to his own statement, at different jieriods ul bis 
liU* sketched out the ground plan of two verHums,- - the first 
on the lines of the original legend, the secoud without 
any supernatural olemont. Bi>th are said, on his ow'n 
authority, to have been nearly conqdeted in Docembor 1775, 
but were probably lost in the lullowing year, along W'lth a 
trunk containing other MSS An aiumynious Faust np 
peared in 1775 at Munich, and has recently been re- 
jaiblished as Lessing’s, w hich it certainly is not The coii- 
ciqition of Goethe's Faust was ionued as early as 177U, and> 
according to the contemporary testiiuony of Merck, the 
ci>iii[)osition had made great progress as early as 1775. 
The first ]mrt, notwithstanding, was not coini>loted until 
1807, nor the second until 1831 The analysis of this won- 
derful woik j^'ill fall more appiopriately under the heading 
(JoBTUK (v V.). It need only be remarked here that, while 
Goethe liu'^ finally achieved the transformation of Faustua 
from a vulgar coiyuror into a personification of humanity 
in one of its most uiteresting phases, tlie result, in the first 
part, xs still imwlequate to the power of the machinery and 
the dignity of the situation. Af Charles Lamb tersely ex- 
pressed It, “What has Margaret to do with Faust 
The much abused and under-rated second jiart may be 
regarded as an endeavour to remedy this defect, which 
might have fully succeeded but for the taste for allegory 
which had become a mania with Goethe in his later years. 
The Helena episode is nevertheless i# masterpiec^, and 
the fifth act presents the quintessence of Goethe’s wisdom 
with the authority of a last testament : — 

** Jrt, ilii'Hcm Riiiiie bin leh t»rf^h**n 
Das iHt dcr WeiHlicit U t/tci S« liluas ! ” 

Among later attempts at a literary treatment of tlie^ 
Faust legend may be mentioned Klinger’s romance, trails-' 
latwl into English by Boitow, and chiefly reinarkiible for 
the introduction of the Borgia family ; KUngemann's un- 
wittingly burldbque tragedy, “ the hero of which is qot the 
old Faust driven desperate by the uncertainty of human 
knowledge, but plain John Faust the printer, dnvOT 
desperata by an ambitious temper and a total deficienoy of 
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caKb ** (Carlyle) ; }icine*ji ingeriioun and highly dramatic I 
liuliet (Ufr Dokior Tam/toem) ; and I^enau’e j 

poorn, I>artly dramutic, not deficient in 

iMolated JieauticH, but a mere n petition of Goethe in all 
fKHontial rcapectK. Gt;cthe*H example, oh well as the gene- | 
rally Mubjective character of mo Jem poetry, has led to the I 
creation of a number of itlea! figuren iniporMonating some * 
particular thought or juiiiciple, unJ l»ot raying more or less | 
afliijity to their original Such are the Manfred of Byron, 
the l'ani(*ci«us of Browning, the Balder of l>obcll, the ! 
Hpirulion of <h*org<- Sami, the Konrad Wallenrod of j 
Mickiewicz, Iiu^t and not least remarkable the Brand of the j 
Norwegian poet Ibsen The affinity betw^een the typical | 
figurci ol I’austuH and Tatiuhaaser is very powerfully in- | 
clicuted in Ihc last |»oetn of the lyrical collection entitled 
JJr, fit'df TaiinfmnHf'i ^ by Kduard (frisebach (1871). j 

'rtn* Ih'hI wolltHon thr history of tlie Faustus Irgeiid an* - IlUt> j 
iIIjiiIm i , Fddst VhiHtotrr ft Utnis ht I/yr7i/tf (Paiia, 1863); 

/>o Fftfff Co// /Jr Jufum/t FnuHtuH (Stiittimrt, 1846), I 
tin uitirlr l»> VV Soinimu in KihcIi and Oiu I sa’s and i 

tli»U III Mt yiM h < Votrrmz^to/uf Jjrjrimn. F«ii its hihliography ms* 1 
JJn Lkirrahu drr Ftid*ttH<vfn (3d edit. Ixajwit*, 1867), and , 
tin* “ Hiblin^lo^ru Fuiistitiim” in tin* fiiHt part oi KnavVii /Fufsr/ic I 
Fufipcnkombdo n (IH7‘J) 'flifj ear host extant edition ot the Knglinh | 
vriHun of tlir (iliMinan h-grnd, from whi<*|i u ileparts in «»*vt‘ntl j 
rcHpri'tH, Is'aiH date 161**, lnil the \^ork had Iusmi nuhliHhed | 

viously Jt iH n*|»nnt<*d in tin* thud volume* ol TIioiiis'k Furl if | 
JCnjlish l*rov /i o/iaarrv ( 1 8*27) (It H.) 

FA VARA, a town of Sicily, in the province of Girgenti, ik 
situated T) milea F.S. M of Girgenti in a iiiountainouH chn- 
tnci near the ilypan, a tributaiy ot the Acragaa. It posBCHfecs 
(i beautiful old chateau of the Cyhaiaituiiiti family, built in 
the Nth century In the neighbourhood of Fuvara theie 
are largo Hulphut mines, mar bio quarries, and duposits of 
bitumen , and it has also a considerable trade in giain and 
fruits. The population iti 1871 was 15,1117. 

FAVART, (hiAUhKK Simon (1710 1792), French 
dramatist, was bom at Paiis, November 13, 1710. lie 
wah the soil ol a noted jiastry-cook, a man of some parts who 
in hiH leisure hours amused liiiuHolt with making versos. 
The son was educated at the college of Loui.s-le'Grand, and 
uttoi his father's death earned on the business for a time 
lor the sake of his mother. Him first success in literature 
was a poem entitled /’/v//nv di'hvvtc /t<if la Pacr/U 
tVOrlvtUis^ which obtained the jirize of the AcadtHiue oes 
Jeuv Floraux. Aftei the production ot Ins tirat vaudeville, 
Lfis Druv Jtmi' Uf's, circumstances enabled him to relinquish 
his business and devote himself entirely to thu drama. He 
provnled many pieces auouyuiously bir the lesser theatres, 
and lirst put his name to l,n (^kerchrme d'Fftpril^ W'liich w^as 
produced lu 174 1 Among his most successful W’orks were 
Aunrttr et Luhlut^ Lr <\rf dii V dlnije (1743), Nineitr d la 
( Uiur ( 1 7 55), Ttott* Sulffiiit\s (1701), and L\i It 

Bordeaux (1703) Favart became director of the ('piSra 
(^omique , and in 1745 he imirned Mademoiselle 
Duronceray, a beautitul young singer and actress who | 
Had made a successful d^but the year belore. By their ’ 
united talents and labours the 0]K^ra C'oiuique rose to 
such a height of success that the jealousy of iival theatres 
was ari^used, and through their intluence the house was 
suppressed the same year. Favart thus left without re- 
sources accepted the proposal of Marshal Saxe, and uuder- 
tool» the direction of a troupe of coiiiediaus W'hich w^as to 
Uccompany hw army into Flanders. Jt w'as part of his duty 
Jo compose fn>m time to time impromptu verses on the 
events of the cuuipaign, amusing and stunulatiiig the spirits ! 
t»f the men. So popular were Favart and Ins troop that ' 
“ the enemy ’* became desirous of sharing his services, and ! 
pormisoion wras given to gratify them, battles and comedies 
thus curiously alternating with each other But in the 
invJst of his success a heavy blow* fell iqion him. The 
marshal bad looked with evil eyes upon Favart s young ! 


wife, and attempted to seduce hen To eacape him the wife 
tied to I^aris, and the wrath of the foiled adulterer fell upon 
the husband. A lettre dr cachet was issued against him^ and 
he only saved himself by flight and concealment in a cava 
Madame Favart meanwhile had been distinguishing herself 
at the C'omcdie Italien ; but as she still rejected the^nital 
advam*eH of the umrslial, she was suddenly arrested and 
coiifiiied in a provincial convent, where she wai treated as 
a prisoner of state. After an imprisonment of more than 
a year her fortitude gave way, and, jdelding to the will of 
her pursuer, she was at length liberated. After the 
marshars death in 1750, Favart retunied to Paris, and re- 
sumed his pursuits as a dramatist. It was at this time 
that the Abb6 de Voisenon became intimately asaociated 
with him and took part in his labours, though to what 
extent is uncertain* Madame Favart, after a long and [lain- 
ful illness, (lied at Paris, April 22, 1772. She is remem- 
Iw rcd jis a bold reformer of stage costumes, breaking with 
the custom of dressing all the dramatta 2 >rj aonw in court or 
showy style, and introducing the use of costumes appropri- 
ate ti> the various characters. She had remarkable powers 
of mimicry, es)»ecially of the speech and accent of foreigners. 
She assisted her husband in some of bis best productions. 
He felt ber loss deejily, survived her twenty yeais, becom- 
ing neatly blind in his last days, and died at Paris, May 12, 
1792. His works have been several times rejmbJisbed 
In 1809 appeared his Memoirca et C orreaijondancf I itirj'aire^ 
dramatiqne^ et aurnlotiqury which furnish valuable informa- 
tion on the state of the literary and theatrical worlds in the 
18th century This w*ork, in 3 vols. 8vo, was edited by his 
grandson A P. C. Favart and H. F. Dumolard. 

FA VKRSIIAM, or Fevkrsham, a municipal borough and 
maiket-towu of ICnglaiul, county of Kent, is situated 10 
miles W.N.W. of Canterbury, and 17 ES.K. of London 
by rad. The town consists ol four X)nncipal streets, form- 
ing an irregular cross, in the centre of which are the town- 
hall and market-place. The parish church is a sjiacious 
cruciform structuie, surmounted by a tower and sjnre; 
both its exterior and its interior have lately undergone 
restorations. Faversbaru has a free grammar school, a 
national sebool, a theatre, and assembly looms Faversham 
Creek, which cummuniciites with Ea-st Swale, i.s navigable 
up to the tow II for vessels of 1 50 tons. The 8hip}nng trade 
IS pretty extensive, chiefly in coal, timber, and agricul* 
tural produce. The oyster fisheries are the ]>rincipal 
industry, but brewing, brickmaking, and the manufacture 
of Roman <*ement are carried on, and there are several large 
powder mills in the vicinity of the town. 

luvcrHliHir .H very ancient, and on iK'connt of its situation directly 
opfiositt* the south-east oxtitiinity of the Isle ol Sheppey early rose 
into corisideiutiou In 812 it was styled “ the king's little town of 
Kefivahain,*’ and in 930 it was tlie meeting place of a mtan or 
national council King Stephen and Queen Maud founded here, 
in 1147, a Cluniac Ahbev, and both they and their son, Kustace 
count of Boulogne, \ieu‘ tamed within its walls It w'as to Faver- 
ahiiin that the iKiatinen conveyed .lames II after x>ieventnig hii 
esca|M* in a small xessei l>ing at Shelliioss. The population in 
1871 was 719H 

FA VORINUS, (Pafiuiptrog, acelebrated soxihist, flourished 
during the reign of Hadrian. A Gaul by birth, he was a 
native of Arles, but at an early age began his life-long 
travels through Greece, Italy, and the East. He may have 
acquired some knowledge of Latin and Greek even before 
he left Gaul, for Arles was within a short distance oL the 
Phocian colony of Marseilles — that “Athens of the West** 
W’hich VaiTu calls “ trilinguis,’* and w*hich, according to 
Strabo, hath taught the Gauls to become Philhellenes. His 
extensive « know ledge, combined w*ith great oratorical 
powders, raised him to eminence both in Athens and Rome. 
With Plutarch, w'ho dedicated to him his treatise Trcpi rov 
TrfMdrov wdth llerodes Atticus, to whom he 

bequeathed his library at Rome, with Demetrius of Alexain 
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drifty Comelitis Fronto, aud Aulua Gellius, with Hadrian 
himself, he lived on intimate tenus. His good humour 
a|>pear8 to have been as inexhaustible as his wit, though in 
his later years he condescended to violent abuse of his rival 
Polemon, who divided with him the suffrages i»f Asia, the 
Smymiote faction pronouncing Polemon to bo the greater 
rhetorician of the two, while that of Ejhesus declared for 
Favorlnus It was Favorinus who, on being silenced by 
Hadrian in an argument in which the sophist might easily 
have refuted liis adversary, made the subsequent explana- 
tion to his friend that it was foolish to criticise the logic of 
the master of thirty legions. It was one of his sarcastic 
boasts that though he had offended Hadiiau he still con- 
tmued to live. When the servile Athenians, feigning to 
share the emperor’s disjileasure with the sophist, pulled 
di>wn a statue which tliey had erected to the latter, 
l•''avorinlLs remarked that if Socrates also had only had a 
statue at Athens, he might have been spared the hemlock. 
()1 the very numerous works of Favorinus, we possess only 
a few fragments preserved by Aldus (jielUus, Diogenes 
Laertius, Philostratus, and Suiaa**, the second of whom 
burrows from his IlavToSa-n*^ ’Icrropta. His Hi’/Spua'ciot 
TpoTToi, in ten books, mentioned by Philostratus in his 
of the SophiMs^ i. B, § 4, appears to have been his chiet 

work. 

TIk* moHt iiUHloin sourct*.', of infoimutioii rr^anliiig the life aiul 
work of Favoniius are Fragmeida Phtlosojihnrutn (fnrcorutn, rol- 
lecteti ami anuotuteil hy K W, A JSlidlucli, Pans, 1867 aiid 1860 
See also J. K. Gre^oi’M Counnrntatm de Fantrim^ 1766, ami 
Foramanii’a dv Fuvonno^ 1789. 

FAWKES, Fuanoi*’-' (1721-1777), ajmetand translator, 
was u native of Yorkshire, and was born in the year 1721. 
After studying at Jesus College, Cambridge, where ho 
graduated M.A., ho entered into holy orders, and was suc- 
cessively curate ot BramUam, curate of C?ro>dim, vicur td 
Orpington, and rector of Hayes, and finally was made one 
of the chaplains to the jmneess of Wales. He published 
Bramham Parl^ a Poem^ iii 1715 ; a volume of poems and 
translations in 17GI ; and Parti uhje Shoot niff, a J*orm^ in 
17GJ. His translations of the minor Greek poets — 
Anactieiin, ^ppho, Bum and Moschus, Miisanis, Theocritus, 
and A poll utiina— Acquired for him consideraVde fame, but 
it may be safely preaictad that, when they are forgotten 
Fawkes will be remembered for hw ^ne song, J)mr Tom, 
thdt hromn jufj, that now fottmn mth mihl ale. He aLi) 
edited a Family Bible with notes. He died on the 2Gth 
August 1777. 

FAWKES, Guy (1570' IGOG), the most notorious of the 
Gunpowder Plot conspirators, was born at York, of a gentle 
family, in the year 1570. Ilis grandfather and father were 
notaries and proctors of the ecclesiastical courts of York, 
die former being registrar of the exchequer court of the 
province, the latter an advocate ol the consLstory court of 
the cathedral. It is behoved that the family was connected 
with tho ancient house of the Fawkesesof Faniley in York- 
shire, but the evidence of such connexion does nut amount 
to proof. Guy was educated at the free school at the 

Horsefayre,” just outside the city of York, and had for 
schoolfellows Thomas Morton, afterwards bishop ol 
Durham, and Thomas, grandson of Sir John Cheke. The 
school was under the superintendence of the dean and chap* 
ter, and this, and the fact of his immediate ancestors being 
employed in tho ecclesiastical courts, would have led ns to 
conclude tha& Faw'kes was brought up in conformity to the 
established church. But we have more direct evidence of 
this, for the names, both of his parents and of hi* grand- 
mother, occur several times in the list of communicants of 
the parish of Ht Michael -le-Belfiey in which they lived. 
Perhaps the most determinant event in Fawkes’s life 
happened when he waa quite young. His father died when 
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he was about eight years old, and beft>re ho came of age 
his mother married again. Her .second husband was one 
Dioiiis Baynbridge, settled at Scotton near Knarosborough. 
Baynbridge was connected with several Homan* Catholic 
families. Several families, steadfast in the old faith, were 
settled near Scotton, - among them, that of Sn William 
Iiigilby of llipley, whose sister was mother the Robert, 
Thomas, and John Winter with wdiom, later in life, Fawkes 
was brought into such cUiso contact Foi some years he 
lived under tht roof of his stepfather, who, we have every 
reason to l)elieve, was a Roman Catholic. Guy w^as the only 
sou and, as there was no w^ill, the sole heir of Ins father. 
He said in confession, “My father left mo but small living, 
which 1 Rj»ent.” There is, in fact, evidence that when ho 
came of age he sold the little land left him, and soon after, 
as it appears, enlisted as a soldier of fortune in the army of 
Flanders, and is said to have been present at the taking of 
Calais by the Archduke Albert in 1598. Ho w^as sent by 
Sir William Stanley and the Jesuits in Flanders to join 
Christopher W^nght in a mission to the king of Spain im- 
mediately after the death of lOli/abeth. Kaily in 1604 he 
was ogam in Flanders and with Stanley 

Thu Catholics in England had hoped much from the 
accession of James I. To finnhtalo his passage to the throne, 
ho had given great cause ioi such hopes, promising that the 
fines against recusants should nut be exacted, and bestow- 
ing honours upon sevcnil Roman Catholic gentlemen. 
Therefore, when, after James was securely seated on the 
throne, tin* severe laws of Elizabeth against jiricsts and re- 
cusants w'ere again put into execution, many Roman 
(’atholic gentlemen experienced feelings of deep resentment. 
Robert Catosby, a man stec'ped in jdots, ciuispiracies, and 
secret embassies, but a gentleman of great personal power 
and fascination^ conceived a plan for the remedy of all this. 
Ills parents had Buffered much for theii religion, and he 
himself had boon an incessant plotter among the discon- 
tented Catholics of the later years of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
lor joining in Essex’s rebellion had been heavily lined. But 
there is no reason to believe that he, or indeed any of the 
conspirators, were actuated by selfish motives or leehngs of 
revenge in assenting to tliat scheino for the carrying out of 
which they dared and snffeied so much. C.’atesby’s own 
woids ]»robably express best the way in which they re- 
garded the matter. “ ’J'he nature of the disease,” lie said, 

“ ro<iuires so sharp a remedy.” It should also be rcraem- 
beied that the plot w^us conceived and entered upon before 
the more severe execution of the laws against recusants. 
Catesby’s plan was to blow up king, lords, and commons in 
the Parliament House wdth guripowdei. Early in 1G04 he 
wrote to ins cousiu Thomas Winter desiring him to come 
to London. Winter, after some hesitation, having con- 
sented, ioutid Catesby at Lambeth with John Wright. All 
three were old }dotlers and companions in jilots and coii- 
siaracie.s. ( ’ate.sby now' broached his new scheiiie to Winter, 
who at first wondered at the strangeness of the conccjition 
and doubted of success, but finally gave his consent to it 
or to anything that Catesby should decide to enter ui>on« 
Wishing, how'ever, to leave no quiet way untried to olitain 
their end, it was decided that Winter should go over to 
Flanders, to meet Velasco, the constable of Castile, who 
was coming to England to negotiate the with Spain. 

Winter was to inform the constable of the state the 
Catholics in England, and to entreat him to solicit the king 
that the l^ws against them might be recalled. 

Catesby named Faw^kes as a likely man in case this quiet 
way failed. Winter saw the constable at Bergen, aii4 giv- 
ing up the hojie that much would l>e done by his means, 
sought out Faw’kcs, whom he found with Stanley at Ostend. 
Representing to him that sometliiiig was in hand to be*^ 
done in England, they passed together irom Gravelines to 

IX. — 8 
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finM^riwicli, April 22 , 1004 , and at once went to CatenU}. 
At a after tficy ^^cre joined by Thom a« Percy, 

atj(»ther zealous ivomuniHt, u rtlaiivtJ of the earl of 1 
>n»ithufiibciltinfl, mid one of the kiii^’h fieiiHionem. The | 
ph^i was pi ojtoundtMl and approved of , all took a Kolemn 
o.itli of Keen c) and p^Tseveranee, ami afterwards received 
the jioTnnr*iil fioiii (b raid, u JcMiiit, who was in another | 
loom In Mav a lioiise ailjoining the I^ailiarnent House 
Wii’ hired in I'nev’s name, from the cellars of wdiich the 
roiHpiiutoiH propiJM**! t<» woik a mine. llavitig, however, ! 
uitli great hdioro work*' 1 ahout halt way through the time • 
feel *>f Htoio* whir li < oin posed the wall, they discovered that 
a vault, imme Iialidj uudei tlic Houhc of Lords, was to let, 
and lo tins i xaf lly HiiiU-d their pur*pose, it was at once cn- j 
gu/' d hy I’.iwKti, wlui, biuiig little known in Knglaiid, > 
panned .1 J'* if \ s Herviinl, and took the name of JohiiKoii. | 
Itui'h of guf)j»ou(h*f which had Ixiim stored in a hoii.sc at ' 
l/amd-'th \\i le bioiight ov* r m the niglit, large stones and ! 
hii M»l itoti weie jihued in>on them, and th (3 w hole covered 
wiih hilhts of w'ood, HO that no suspicion might be excited 
111 i‘^i It was fouiul iii‘e(*ssary to admit a stranger All wms 
piejiiied iil»out May l(>db 'riie ]»laii of the plot W'as that 
altei the blow hud 1 m en given, as most probably the jinnee 
of Wales woiihl ath rid and perish with the king, the riuke 
((^huiles; wan to lie s**i/(m 1 and earned into the country il 
jioHsible oi otlituwiMi jiosMOssion wus to Lc obtained of 
till piTsoti of the l*i incest hllizabel li, who W'as then at 
<N>mbe Ablu'j iii W at w iekshire, anti a rising W'as to be 
prepare*! amoiii/ tlie ( \itliohi's of the ini(llaiid countn^s. 
I'awkc'' wuis II* file the train, and then to get over as rjuickly 
us possible into f’laiideis in a Hhii> Jirepuied fm lus jmssagi' 
Altei bi'ing seveiid times prorogued, jMiiliament was to 
111**' t on tlie .»th of Niiveiiibei. 

1 biting till piogiess of the preparations many other 
genlleineii, Uols'it Wdnlei, (Minslophei Wnglit, Kejes, 
Hoi'kwood, »Sii I'lviiaid I >igby, anil Fiiineis Ttesham, had 
Im'cu Hwoiii 111 b\ ( ‘atesby to ussi^f with labour oi 
inone\ In tin interval between the eoiiipletion of the jire- 
patalioiis and the opening of jiai liaiiieiit, Fawkes was sent 
into l^dainlets to u('(|iiaiiit StanUy and ()wen the Jesuit ! 
with the plot, and liiseenio tlnnr co opeiation utter the 
event of tlie e\|»losioii. A groiit euuse of disugieement 
among tin* i onspiratois was the fai‘l that the (Jatliolic lords 
and meiiibeis of pai Iiaiiieiit wouhl be destioved in a 
eoinni m tatasliophe w U li those w liom t hi* jilot was sjieiually 
iiilenletl t-*htnke That the (Sitliolies shonld somehow' 
bi waiiie*! then' was genenil agreement, but nut as to the I 
jiietliod Ml wlnili 111*' w ai iiing should be given ddiis dm- I 
ug’ eeiiieiit ii*' ib»a)*t eanscil tlie luilnie of the whole trails- | 
ui’lion 'I’l ii d i\‘» beb»ie the opening ot pailianu*nt. Lord i 
Meiiteagh', a t’alliolu and a liieml of seveiul ot the eon ' 
^pMa^oIs, n>iii\ed an unonvnnnm leltei giving him a warn ' 
iiig, eimeln d in ain!*ii'iioim t*'iins, not to alt eiul the opening, ^ 
bn “thev shill leiesve a \i'iu!*le blowe thm jniileaiiient ” ! 
It m iml known who wrote the h'ttei dhoslmni was, and ' 

is, gene* iHv suspi'cted but w lien (^atesby tiei'used him ot j 

it, he veliemenl^^ and witli oatim d* iiieil all knowledge of * 
the^natti'i Soiin thing in tiie ehaiaelA'i ol the letter and j 

■ iieniii’'tanees seems to lender it priibuble 
Min' was pu'[»ared betoiehand to (plash ' 
leh (I in.iiinei that t hi* ( {overninent should 
t(> till dain ei uiitd the eonspnators luul 
•e It Inm also been snggestnii that the , 
^jis g*>t up by C’ec'il, and was nothing but 
►wevei M out eagle ut oiiee took this letter 
eoinniunn'uted U to tluv king, directly his 
iioni liov'^ton, wlieie lie hud been hunt- 
(o have been at once decided that every 
he taken Wdntei rei'euod warning that 
Ti'oshaiu also warned Cutesh^ and the 
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others that all was kiiow'n, and passionately desired them 
to make go(*J their esca|»e to foreign lands. They, how> 
ever, determined to await fuither events, and Faw^kes 
especially stuck to his jiost in the vault with that coolness 
ol courage which seems to have been one of his chief char- * 
acteimtu's 

The Loid Chamberlain, on the 4 th November, going over 
the Pailiameiit House to sec that all was prejiared for the 
morrow, visited the vault, and theie saw this “ very tall and 
desperate fellow*, wlio, together with the large quantity of 
fuel, e\<*itingHusj)icioti8 which he communicated to the king, 

It was decided that a mure strict search should be made. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, a AVe.stminster magistrate, w'as 
orch‘red to direct this search, and going down to the house 
Hiuld(‘ii]y, just before midnight, he came iijion Fawkes just • 
stepping out of the dooi. The 3G bands of jiowder were 
dmcoveieil; Fawkes was seized, bound with his ow'ii garters, 
and seal died. Upon him were found a wutdi, a tinder 
box, and some touchwood, lie at once avowed his purjKwe, 
and Haiti that if he had been within the house when taken 
he would have blown Vip house, takeis, himself, and all. 
lie w'UB taken to Wiiitehall and examined liefort* the king 
Answeiingall (jiiestions w'lth cureless sanxistic indillerence, 
he would say nothing to implicate hi.s cun federates The 
otliei consj)iiati)rs Hed into the* country to Dundiurdi, 
w litjrc a meeting of the C’athuhc gentry had been convened 
iimler pretence of a hunting j>art>. Jn tin* hue and cry 
which lollowed, all were either killed or taken Fawkes 
and the (jthers were repeatedly CAuinined, and torture was, 
no doubt, 111 his case used to bleak the wonderful will and 
nei*ve ot the man On 27th January IGOG the trial took 
jilace All were condemned to be diawn. hanged, and 
((uaitered. On Thursday the 3Uth, Higby, 11. Winter, 
Orant, and Lutes (Catesbj s servant) suffered ni St Fauls 
churchyard ; the next day, T. Winter, Look wood, Ixeves, 
and Fawkes, at Westminstei So all yet alive who, fiom 
belief in the cause oi lioni love of (Vtesbv, hud joined 
his outrageous jdot ascended the scaffold, Fawkes last; 
“his body being w*cak with torture and hickiiess, he was 
scarce able to go u}* the laddoi He “made no long 
sjieeeli, but attei asoit seeming soiry lor Ins oflence, asked 
u kind of forgiveness ol tlie king and the stu»e loi Ins 
blood}* intent,” and so died. 

Jesuit evidence desciibcs Fawkes as a man “of great 
jiiety, of cxeinphiTy temperance, of mild anti cheerful 
demeanour, an enemy of luods and dinjuites, a faithful 
fijcn*!,” and asscits tli.i! his society was Fought by all the 
most distmguislicil in the archduke s camp for nobility and 
Mitue Theiv seems ti* be no doubt that he had (juahtics 
which undei a diflerent lule would have earned him to 
honour instead of to ignominv Theie is sonielhiiig in the 
w hole character of Ins actions and undertakings in this 
jdot which Kcenis to nnjJy absolute sell-reiuuiciation for 
the cause l)ebeved to be just. Lvii nothnig (ould po*^sil)ly 
have been more disastrous to the inteiest ot the (Vilholics 
oi Lnghind The stringency of the Jaws against recusants 
W’as greatly increased, and then observance more severely 
exactt'vi The btli N»)veinber was ordered to be kejit as a 
duv (d thauksgiMiig foi ever, by an Act which w'as not re- 
j»euled for over two ceiituru's The festivities which were 
lung coiniiKm on what is called (Juy Fawkes’s day are now 
j>erhaj»s dvmi: out. The custom was to dress uj) au absurd 
figure in niga with a tall cat> and a lantern, to parade with 
tins through tlie stieeU singing ihymes, and*finally at night 
to burn tin* efligv This holocaust was in some jdaces an 
important ninuRil ceremony, presided over by the local 
ofhciuls 

The question as to tl e j»art taken by the Jesuits in the 
C3unj)owder Plot has been a much debated one. There 
seems tt> be no doubt that Garnet, the superior of the 
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order in England, had a guilty knowledge of the plot, if 
he did not even actively encourage it. He wa« tried and 
condemned March 2S und executed May d, 1606. 

Many valnabl^ ]t»rtors arid rnfUionaK witli tins plfd aro 

m*©Merved in the I’nldn' K»‘cord OUi<*o 'Dk* anonymous lottiu to 
Lon# Motiicaglo aivl the iei>oits of Kawkes’a \ arums examiiiiitioiiH 
an* there, as well a« tlie re|M»rt>i of tlie exunniiatiousi of Winter and 
other oonspiratoi’s, aupiiosod <’onsjniaior- sUM{M'eted persons, and 
peiKons in any way toiiiie* ted with tln'in Ttiese were .s»*uie ^enis 
oolleetinl and bound in ti vobniie (ailed X\w (?unjKttnii*r Pint 
honK They an* not, liowe\er, separately ealendaKH.! m the pid*- 
lished aei les ot ndeiidars, hut an* notn eil idnonulogu ally with tin 
other {Hiiieis WiiiwimmI’s J/r/az/rNf//-* 'oriluin valualde letteis fioiii 
Cei il and others to SirC < 'ot nwalli^ aluait the nlot, lioni the < 'otlon 
Library Sis* Fauihrsf\ of Ytnk ui fMr Stjtrcnfh and 

Jaidine s Xurrativr of thr fhmjmu'tia /Vo/ 

F AXAUDO See S \ v k i > ii v . 

FAV, Andkas (]7SG- isti t), llungarmn poet and aiithoi, 
born 30th May’’ 1786, at Kobany in the county* of 
Zctnphn, wtis eclucatoil ioi the legal piofession at the 
I’rote.stant ci'llege of Sarospatiik Ihuiig, liowever, sub 
aefiueiitly^ obliged to abandon^ the law as a vocation, on 
account of ilbbealth, he devoted hiinsell to literary* pin 
suits, and became oiu of tfie best writers of llungarmn 
narrative prosi* 11 1 ^ JA,svX (Ab/i/,*), the first edition ol 
wlii«*h apjie.ired at Vienna in 1820, evinced liis poweis id 
satire and invention, <ind von him tlu' \V(*l)meiited up 
plauae of Iuh country*mon These fables, which, on aeiaanit 
of their originality and sim]>lieity, have caused Fiiy” to be 
regaided as tlie Ilungunau Ksoj), \veie translated into 
Cienuxn by l*etz Ibiiib, iSiifi and paitly into J^ighsh by 
K. I) Butler, il nnipirma Pto ms <f ml London, 1877. 

Fay wiote also numeioiis ]»oemv, the chief ot which are to 
be found in the colleetions linLfdn ( A Lesth, 1807, 

and Ft is I’esth, ISIS Hi* al«o 

composed several play^s and toinances and numerous tales, 
busy’ing himsell through the vhole of Ins c.ireet with eveiy 
kind of literary work In the year 183r> Fay was (*lecte(l 
reiirescntativi* for tlie county'^ of Festh, in the Himgaiian 
diet, w’hero he became for a tune the leadei of tin* opposi 
tion party , and, thougli afterwards eidipsed by Kossutli, In* 
Btill continued to distinguisli himself both by Ins libeial 
setitimcnts and by Ins unn'iinttnig efforts tor tin* niutenal 
internal jir.igress of the nation. It is to him that the Festh 
SaMiigs Bank owes its origin, and he was one of the ehii*f 
founders of the Hiingiman National Theatre He died on 
the 26th July 1861 lli', earlier works weie published in 
a collective form at Pesth, 18^3-44, 8 vols. Tlie mo.st 
noteworthy of his latei works is a humorous novel entith*d 
•/(//v>7’ orro.s es JJfiFtfor Atftht ofs (Jttrof thv Jlndm 

and fuH Horvifni Pesth, 1 ^r»o, 2 vols. 

FAA^AL See Azouls, vol ni p 172 

FAYFTTKVILLIv a town of the United States, c.ipital 
of C Cumberland eo , Nmth Uaroliua, ir. situated on Cape 
Fear Biver, 100 miles N* AV. of Wilmington. It hiis 
cotton mamifactiires, and, on uecount of the large pine 
forests in its neighbourhood, a considerable trade in tinibei, 
tar, and turpontim* Tt was settled in 1762, received its 
present name in 1781, was partly destroyed by fire in 1"<3U 
and w'as taken by the Uuum army in Mareli 186.'') J"opu 
lation in 1870, -1660, of wliom 2318 w^ere coloined 

FAYOl’AI, or Feivoom. See F(;ypt, vol vii. p 741 

FEA, Caklo (177)3-1831), an Italian archaeologist, 
was bom at Pigtia in l\edinont, 2d February 1753. At 
an early age he wont to Home, wdiere he prosecuted Ins 
Btudie.s with a view to the legal profession, under the 
Buperiutenderice of his uncle, who was a Histinguished 
ecclesiastic. He received the degree of doctor df law^sfrom 
the university of La Sa])ienza, and for some time practised 
aa an advocate , but archa^ilogy gradually came to occupy 
his chief attention, and w’lth the view of obtaining lietter 
opportunities for his antiquarian researches he in 1798 


tiHik orders. As a member of the Archt^ological Society^ 
of Itome, Fea gave considerable aid to the antiquaiiau • 
researches earned on under its auspices, lie was also 
hbiarian to Prince Ohigi He died at Kt)mo, >8th March 
1831. 

4c.* icMMcil. With the juidition ol note*-, .ni Uah.ui traushition of 
Wjui ki iiiiaUTi’s O'f V ///< A/i d('} aict sds»> mhlcil iiotcK In sonic 

of }luiicoHi\ woik'' Aiiioug owt* woik- llo pi iin ipal alc - 
Mtsi' ‘ itutf (t 'fftm, i/iZ/iM.f (infoiiiono I fit} Voni*'on 

1 mhfftto a M A{ff ippo Vmutoonti di /ks/. ionsohni Isitr.iom 
Ui off i'l ’ ^ mill Ifrxrrt ono di iUmui 

FF.VKNK, UiiAKLKs (1719 179 1), an eminent w liter on 
law, Him of UliarU's Foarne, yudge-udvocute of tlie Admiralty, 
was lM)rn in London in 1719, and was educated at West- 
minster Sclioo! He adopted the legal proiession, hut, 
though well iitted by Ins talents to succeed as a barrister, 
be neglected his busiiie.ss and devoted most ot Ins attention 
and his patrimony to the i>roseeutU)n of seientific expen 
ments, with the vain h«»pt* of achieving discovenes which 
would reward him foi his jranis and expense Uc died in 
1794, leaving his widow und luimly in iiect'ssitoiis circum 
stanc(‘s IJw Fssfft/ on tht Lvartiuff of < '(mfintftnf /*V 
mmmltfs atni Fn<i(tfnv //(/ ov.s, tlie woik winch has made 
his ri‘[»utatii>ii as a legal authority, was calhd Imtli by a 
deei-ion of jjord Mansfield in the eas(‘ ol Perrin r Bluke, 
and liad the i‘fleet of jexersing that decision '^J'he lOlh 
edition of tins essny (18 14) eontinns the notes added hy 
C’harles Butler to tlie 6tli edition, with adilitaons by CJiarles 
W Smith A V oliime entitled Feamds Fasthumons Workn 
' W'us ]mbl\Hhed by* sub.se ript ion in 179i foi the beneiit of 
hiR willow 

F E A s*rs See F KSTl V A LR. 

1’ 1‘iATH hiPS Tin* sen'iitilic deJinition of tlie various 
parts of a feather wdl be found in the artiele Biiti) (vol in. 

' p 727) Here cogni/anee is tukt*n ol the puriioHes only to 
I winch feathers aie apjilied eith(*i lor ust* oi orniiinent These 
' applientions are numerous and varied, arisnig as they do 
I in some eases fiorn the physical properties of the (jinll, and 
, again from the stiuctnie and eliuslieity ol the vane , while 
loi ornamentation, Hometinn‘s beauty^ of form and olteiier 
‘ bnlliaiiey* ol eoloin art* the qualiln*s winch coiinm*nd 
' diHerv*nt feathers for ii.se The duel ]uirposeH tor which 
featlieis bt‘fome coinmercially’ valuable may be compre 
liended under fuui division.s I si, bed and uj>holstery 
‘ teathers , 2d, (polls for writing , 3d, ornam(‘ntal feathers , 

, and 1th, nns'*eIlaii(*oiis uses ot jeath(*rH, 

- Jiod and f'^/dtofsfrtr/ F<ut1hct'i> Tlie cjimlities winch 
milder featlieis available foi Htufling bed.s, cuhIiioiis, S:c , are 
light iM‘Hs, elasticity, fieedoin from matting, and sotliieBS. 
These arc combined ni the most satisfactory degree in the 
' fe.itliers of the goose and ot several olhei allied aipiatic 
buds, w’liose bodies are protected Vvitli a warm downy cover- 
1 nig. (loose feathers and dowm, when plucked in Hjunig 
' trom the living bird, are most esteemed, being at once 
iiioie elastic, cluanei, and Jess liable to taint tliun those 
o]>taiiied from tlie bodies of killed geese ITie down of tlie 
eider cluck, Anffft moH fHHtma, is esteemed above all other 
siihstauces foi liglitness, softness, and ^lastieity ; but it has 
some leiiiieney to mat, and is couseciuently more •us(*d for 
I quilts and in articles of clothing than uninixed for stutling 
‘ beds The featliers of swans, ducks, and of the common* 
domestic fowl are also largely enqiloyed for beds , but iji ^ 
the (*080 of tlie latter bird, which is of course iion-aquatic, 
the feathers are harsher and le‘’ downy than are those M 
the natatorial lurds generally. Feathers which possess 
.*»trong or stiff shafts cannot without some jirebiiiiiiary 
prejiaration he used for stuffing purjioses, as the stifl points 
tliey* present w*oubl not only be highly nnconiTortable, 
but would also [uercc and cause the escape of the feathers 
from any covering in wduch they might be inclosed. The 
barbs arc therefore stripped or cut from these feathers, and 
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when 8u jtre^mred they, in common with *H>ft fcMitherB and 
dowoK, undergo a careful jirocesH of drying and cleaning, 
without which they would uc(|uirc an offensive smelly readily 
attract dtiiip, and becoruo a refuge for vermin. The dry- 
ing gfMierally done in highly heated a|»artnient8 or Htovew, 
and Huhnequently ilie fealhers arc* Hiimrtly beaten with a 
Ktick, and Hiiakcn iii a hteve to hepatate all dust and small 
debns Bed feathers crjnie to the Uritish tiiarkot most 
largely fiom (Germany , in UusHia geese are kept almost 
exclusively on account ol their feathers and quills ; and 
from that country as well as France large quantities of 
giKiS(‘ aiitl otlier uplioibtery feathers are obtained. The fine 
down of the cider duck obtained from high latitudes, as 
already iiieuiuiucd, prin(U])ally consumed in bed quilts 
and for down qudtetl articles of ladies’ attire, 

ijtnih' f>t/ WrthH!/. The eailiest peri«>d at w^hicli the 
use of rjuill featheis fur writing purjKwes is recorded is the 
flfli cdifiiry , and from that tunc till the introduction of 
stff i finis in the early part of the present century they 
i( lined the firincipal writing implements of civilized com- 
miihiticH Jt has aiw'ays been ftom the goose tliat quills 
have been chiefly obtainiMb idtlmugb the swan, crow, eagle, 
owl, hawk, and turkey all have iiioio oi less been laid 
uudei (‘oiitribution Swan (jiiillK, indeed, are better and 
more costly than aie those Ironi the giMise, and for fine 
hues crow <|Ui1Im luive been much employed. It is only the 
tivi* oiite.r wing feathers of the goose that are useful for 
writing, and of th(*Ke the second and third are the best, while 
left wing quills aie also generally moro estoomed than those 
of the light wing, fiom the fact that tliey curvi* outward 
ami away fiom the writer using them. Quills obtuuied in 
h[»img, b\ plucking or otherwise, from living birds are by 
fill the lust, those taken fiom dead geese, moie cspecmlly 
if fattened, being comparatively w'orthloss. To take away 
the natural gi easiness, to remove the 8U|>erficifil and in- 
ternal jiellieies of skill, and to give the iiei'essary quali- 
ties of hardness and elasticity, quilis rcqunc to undergo 
soim* piocesses of priiparation. The, esseutml o]>oratiou 
cuiismts III lieiitiug the quills, generally iii a hue sand-bath, 
to trom 130 to ISO* Fahr according to ciri'umstauces, and 
stTapiiig them under pressure while still soft from heat, 
wheieby the outci skin is removed and the inner sliii veiled 
\il> If the heating has been proj>eil> eHected, the qui'’s 
are louiul on cooling to liave become Jiurd, elastic, and some- 
what buttle While the (luill.s are soft and hut, lozenge- 
shaped ]»at terns, oinameiital desigms, and names are easily 
and peiumiienlly impies-ied on them by pressure with suit- 
able lust ruineiit-t oi designs in metal stamps 

OnututvaUtl /VoZ/o i.s tVathers do not appear to have 
been much used, in Furofu* at least, for mnamental pur- 
poses till the eloso ol the I3tli (*entury. They are found 
ill the Cfuuctd c.ips worn in Fiiglaud during the reigns of 
Kdaanl III. and llichard 11 , but not till the period of 
lleiirv V tlul tht*y take then jd.ice as ti part of military 
co.stuiue ’rowaids the clo.se of the 1 oih ceutury the fashion 
of w^eaiiiig feathei.s in both <‘im 1 and military life was 
carried to an alnu^st ludicrous eviess lu the time of 
Henry 11. the\ first appeared iti the bonnets oi ladies; 
and during Elizabeth's reign feathers began to oeeupy an 
important place us head dres.s oruainetifs of women. From 
thartime down to the ]>re'>ent, featli.'rs of eiulioss variety 
have coiitiiiiied to be leading uitieles of oriuuuentution in 
female huiul attire; but, except fur military plumes, they 
have long ceased tt> be worn in ordiuarv male costume. 
At the present day it is scarcely too much to sii\ that all 
feathers of all birds are, in one way or othor^ turned to ac- 
louiit by latlies for the jnirpose of personal ornament. 
Ostrich feathers, Jiowever, htdd, as they have always held, 
a |L’*e-eminent jmsition iimoiig ornamental feathers , and the 
ostrich IS the only bird w*hich may be said to be reared 
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exclusively for the sake of its feathers. Ostrich farming 
is DOW recognized as one of the established industries of 
South Africa. On these farms the birds are hatched by 
artificial incubation from eggs which are valued at £b each. ^ 
The birds are estimated to be worth about i!30 apiece, a 
fine full-grown male lieing valued as high as £75.* The 
birds begin to yield feathers when about a year old, and 
continue to an advanced age to produce two crops of 
plumes annually of a present yearly average value of £15. 

The feathers are generally plucked from the living animal 
— a process which does not appear to cause any great in- 
convenience. Ill the male bird, the long feathers of the 
rump and wings are white, and the short feathers 
of the body are jet black ; while the rump and wing 
feathers of the female are white tinged with a dusky grey, 
the general body colour being the latter hue. The feathers 
of the male are consequently much more valuable than those 
of the female, and they are separately classified iu com- 
merce. The art of the plumassier embraces the cleaning, 
bleaching, dyeing, curling,^ and making u]) of ostrich and 
otlicr plumes and feathers. White feathers are simply 
w'aslied in bundles in hot soapy water, run through pure 
warm water, exposed to sulphurous fumes for bleaching, 
thereafter blued with indigo solution, rinsed in pure cold 
water, ami hung up to dry. When dry the shafts are pared 
OI scraped down to give the feathers greater fiexibility, and 
the barbs are curled by drawing them singly over the face 
of a blunt knife or by the cautious application of a heated 
iron. Dull coloured feathers ore usually dyed black with 
logwood and Bul]>hate or acetate of iron. Feathers which 
are dyed light colours are first bleached by exposure iii the 
open ail, and the dyes employed are the same as those for 
other animal Hubstauces Much ingenuity is displayed in the 
making up of plumes, w^ith the general rt^sult of jiroducing 
the appearance of full, rich, and long feathers from inferior 
varieties and from scraps and fragments of ostrich feathers ; 
and so dexterously can factitious plumes be jirepared that 
only an experienced ]>erson is able to detect the fabrication. 

To eiiunienite all the feathers used foi ornamental pur- 
poses w’ould be jir.ictically to give a complete list of all 
known and obtainable buds; but there are a few in addition 
to tho.se of the ostrich which foriii steady articles of com- 
morcial demand Among these are the featheis of the South 
A men can ostricli, Jihtu aviencamiy the marabout feathers 
of India obtained from Lepto]fiiiosS avfjida and L, javanica^ 
the feathers of the various species of birds of paradise, and 
of miineroiis species of liumming-birds. Swau-dowii and 
the skills of various penguins and grebes ami of the alba- 
tross arc used, like fur, for iniifis and collaicttes 

The Chinese excel in the preparation of aitificiul flowers 
and other ornaments from bright natural coluured or d^ed 
feathers , and the French also skill ally work fragments of 
featheis into bouquets of artificial fh>w’t*i^, mutation 
butterflies, ikc. 

M Ap)thr<ttwHs of — Quills of various 

sizes are extensivel} employed as holders for the sable and 
camel hair brushes used b\ artists, Ac. h'eather brushes 
and dusters aie made fiom the wing-feathers of the domes- 
tic fow l and other buds , those of a superior quality, 
uudei the name of vulture dusters, being really made of 
American ostrich feathers. A minor application of 
feathers is found in the dressing of artificial fly-hookd for 
fishing. A^ steel ])en.s came into general use it^become an 
object of cinisiderable importance to find applications for 
the supplanfbd goose-quills ; and in this quest no one was 
mure deepty interested than M. Bardin, of Joinville le Pont 
near Paris, wdose establishment sent out about 20,000,000 
quills annually — the product of 2,000,000 geese. M, 
Bardin competed with the steel-pen makers by cutting 
several peus of the shape of metallic pens from each quill. 



hot more largely he devoted Idmadf to the preparation of 
qnill tooth-picka The cutting up of the feathers in this 
way leaves the shaft and barbs unused, and these ho utilized 
in various ingenious ways, the principal products being a 
kind of mat uito which the b^bs are woven, the shafts 
yielding a fibrous substance not unlike hogs’ bristles, from 
whicfi useful brushes are fabric xted* (j. pa.) 

FEBRUARY’, the second month of the year. In or- 
dinary years it contains 2H days ; but in bissextile or leap 
year, by the addition of the intercalary day, it consists of 
21) days. This mouth was not in the llomulian calendar. 
In the reign of Numa two inontba wore added to the year, 
namely, January at the beginning, and February at the 
end; and this arrangement was continued until 452 B.c , 
when the decemvirs placed February after January. The 
ancient name of J^t'bruarius was derived from the verb 
fehraare^ to purify, or from F^hvua^ the Roman festival 
of general expiation and lustration, which was celebrated 
during the latter part of this mouth. In February also 
the Lupercalia were held, and women were purified by the 
priests of Pan Lyceus at th a t»f estival The most gene- 
rally noted days of Febru'iry are the following .—the 2d, 
Candlemas Day, one of the fixed quarter days used m Scot- 
land ; the 14th, St Yaleiitiiie’h Day; and the 24th, St 
M ittUiuh. The church fentivul of St Matthias was formerly 
observed on the 25tli of Febiiiary in bissextile years, but 
it is now iuvariaVily celebrated on the 24th. 

FECAMP, a 8ea]>urt town of France, department of 
Seiuo-Iufciieurc, is situated on the Eughsli Channel, at the 
mouth of the small river Fecamp, 23 miles N.N.li. of 
Ilavie. The town consists almost entirely of one street, 
which is up\%ard8 of two miles iii length. It occupies the 
bottom and sides of a narrow valley, opening out ti^wards 
the sea between two high cl ills, on one of which stands a 
lighthouse. Its port, though small, is one of the best on 
the (channel, and has been greatly improved by the con- 
struction of an inner port with a fine quay. It carries on 
a considerable trade in Baltic and colonial produce, and in 
brandy and salt, and sends out vessels to the w’hulo, rod, 
mackerel, and herring fisheries. In 1875 there entered the 
port 167 vessels, with a total tonnage of 26,321. Tlie 
river affords abundant water-power for numerous cotton, 
oil, and other mills. FtScauip has also sugar retineneh, 
tanneries, forges, and building docks, and manufactures of 
hardware, candles, and soda. The church is a large and 
handsome edifice, and the other principal buildings are the 
sea-bathing establishment, the theatre, the hospital, and 
the liLStitute for Poor Hi.sters. The Latin name ot F(5canip 
was Fiscariuiu or Fiscauium , and the town owes its origin 
to a nunnery which was founded in 664, destroyed by the 
Normans in 841, and rebuilt for a Benedictine abbey by 
Richard 1., duke of Normandy, in 998. The population in 
1872 was 12,651. 

FECKENHAM, or Fki^knam, John de, the last abbot 
of Westminster, was born of poor parents in Feckeiihain 
Forest in V7orcestersl»ire, The family name was llowmaii ; 
and it is noted by Fuller ( WarihieK of Enffland) tliat 
tlie abbot was the last clergyman who was “ locally sui- 
iiamed ** He was of good parts and fund of learning ; and, 
after receiving instruction from the parisli priest, he was 
sent to the Benedictine monastery of Evesham, whence, at 
about the age of eighteen, he passed to Gloucester College, 
Oxford. He afterwards returned to Evesham, and there 
remained tjU the diss61ution of the monastery in 1536, 
when he received a pension of a hundred florins. Resum- 
ing his studies at Oxford, ho took in 1539 his degree of 
B.D. He was successively chaplain to Bell, bishop of 
Worcester, and to Bonner, bishop of London. When the 
latter was deprived of his see (1549), Feckenham was com- 
mitted to the Tower. His learning and eloquence, how- 


ever, made him so weighty an advocate that he was tern* 
porarily liberated (‘‘borrowed from the Tower, he says in 
old English phrase) for the purpose uf bolding discussions 
on the poinU in dispute between Ruuumists and Protestants 
Among these disputatious were four with Hooper, bisho]» 
of Worcester. Remanded to the 'Fovver, he was released 
at the accession of Queen ^lary and became her chaplain. 
In rapid succession he was appointed chaplain to Bishi»p 
Bonner and piebeudary and dean of »Sl Paul’s. He w'as 
sent to Lady Jane Grey two dujs before her execution to 
commune with her, and “ to reduce her,” says Fox, “ trom 
the doctrine of Christ to Queen Mary’s leligiou and two 
mouths later he w'os one of the disputants at Oxlord against 
eVanmer, at the iniirtyrdoin of Ridley and Latimer. He 
showed, howevei, no eagerness uf hostility to the martyrs ; 
and iticlced throughout Queen Mary’s reign he distinguished 
himself by generous endeavours in behalf of the persecuted 
reformers. He also pleaded earnestly for the roleubo uf the 
Lady Elizabeth, thereby ofleiiding the queen. In May 
1556 the degree uf D.D. was contorred upon him by the 
luiiversity of Oxft>rd ; and m 8e[>teinber following he w^aa 
made abbot of Wostmiustei, font teen Benedtetiue luonkH 
being placed under him. Queen Elizabeth on leu accession 
(1.5.5S) sent for the abbot and ottered him, it is said, tho 
uiclibishopric ot Cuiiterbury, but he could not contorm to 
the new faith. He sat in her first purliament, and was the 
last mitied abbot that was seen in ]»irbunient. His inttu- 
eiice there was steadfastly directed against all movements 
of reformation. In 1500 ho was sent to tho Towner, and, 
with mteivalsof freedom, remained in confinement more or 
loss strict for tho re.st of his life. He died m Wjsbeiich 
Castb*, in the Isle cf Ely, in 1585. Among the few pieces 
published by Feekenljam are the C()}ifermcr'J)iafo(fiti* lield 
between the Lady Jane Grey and himself, and seveml 
funeral orations or sermons. 

FEDCHENKO, Alkms J’AirLow'^iToii (1844-1873), a 
Russian imturalist and traveller, well known for Lib explo- 
rations in Central Asia, lie w'us Imu’ii at likutsk, in Siberia, 
on 7th February 1844 , and, after attending tin* gymnuBuiia 
ot his native town, proceeded to the uiii\ersity ot Mt»scow’, 
for tho study more especially of zoology and geology. In 
1868 he travelled through TuikcHtan, the district of t^o 
loner Sir-JJarya, and Saiiiarcand ; and shortly aftci* his 
return he set out for Kliokand, whetc lie visitiMl a large 
portion of teintory till then uiikuown. Soon after bis re- 
turn to Europe be porisbod on Mont Blanc while engaged 
in an exploiing tour m Sw itzerland, 15tli Septoinber 1873. 

A«<‘omitsc>r tht‘ cvtilorat ions and discovcuf** of Fcd<du*nko luivf< 
Imhmi ]»ul>liHlu‘d by tlo* KuaHiau ( itnrrniiient,*— Ins Jtmriifyiy in 
Tiaki'fiUiH 111 1874, la Oo' Khauat of Klutkaml in 1875, and 
Jtotnmcal JJmovmrH m 1870. Pctcrmaiin’s Miffkftiunt/cii, 
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FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. A federal unuai of 
sovereign states for mutual aid, and the laomotion of inter- 
ests common to all, is a procedure so consistent with self- 
interest that examples of it can be adduced from very early 
tunes. Had a federal union of Hellenic states been ellected 
at the close of the Persian war, resulU would have been 
achieved which were vainly aimed at subsequently, — as by 
Athens herself, after the capture of Olynthus by l*hilij> of 
Macedon. The effort to eflect a union of states lor^the 
common good then failed ; but at length, in the century* 
following the death of Alexander, the .^Etoliaii and Acliaeun^ 
confederacies were formed, and a spirit of unity was 
inspired which, if less tardily manifested, might have long 
perpetuated Hellenic freedom. Foi* the first tiniC a federa- 
tive spirit coiYtended effectively with the isolation .which 
had BO long animated the policy of the ancient world, 

Aristotle collected the constitutions of 150 government 
of the time of Alexander, including many cities bounded 
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by their own walls, and, like the mcJiaival republics of 
^ Italy, standing for centuries almost within sight of each 
other Without a thought of union excej^t by conquiist of the 
weakt^r by, the slronger TIkj Panliellemr festivalK long 
serviul to jK^rpetuate a fratcTnul juide ui tiio community of 
HclJenic bhiod, but they begot nt> iisuJU of sustained 
])ohtical unity iiut when Mucedonnin ambition raised up 
a military ensure on their own frontier stionger and far 
inoie dangerous thaii that of I^trsia, tlie htutesinen of 
(iieeee learned Uit* neeeshity of eonfedeiatioii for the safety 
id tlietr autonumouK goveinmentH. ()I the unions which 
followed, the tw«i most (elebiiirid weic the Jaolian league 
and the eonfc'dei ju y of A( he aiis ^I’lio ccmstitutioii of the 
^Klohaii leagm-, th<»iigh <lemooiatn , inehided an aristocratie 
oi pMvileged < iitsK It wes a league of distiieU talher 
than of <ilies, with elm Is of the lull tiibes and leading 

I lii/etis utttuidiiig the annual assemblies at Thi imus, and 
mi;.dil m»l iinijjllv be rom]»ii(‘d to the Swi u'lifedeiaey 
of tily and foiest cantons. 'Flu Spartans i4h>ne compaied 
W'jth t)i<‘ .lUoliaijH 111 t heir piolung(‘d maintenance of the 
povvei el jnde}KUidcnt action ami self g«>vernment. 

The Xchaam league ilith reil from that of tlie ^ITohaiis 
ill being one of cities («iole speaks of it as iievei attain 
mg to anything betfei than a feeble ami puny life. But it 
ga\e goud evideliee of the hem fils of federation. From 
leinolt limeH twelve towns Imd aeknovvh'dgeil confedeiate 
lights and oltligatiunM . in ’J7f) n i other citiu- joined, 
and the impoi tanet* of the eoufi detai'y <‘ontiiiued to iuereuse 
fill ‘JM lie, when .\ratiiH be( aim. strati gus, and brought 
Ills native Sicyon into the union. Upwards of hi'vtaitv 
cities, whih^ still eontiollmg thiai i»w'n local ullaii'', were b\ 
tills mi'aiiH asHis lated uiidei tiUe fedeial go\ernment ^Dn 
iudeial eapilal was at ylvgmm, and cia h eit^ st nt deputn^s 
uiinually thithei till 11)1 a<' , \\ hen niilo{i(emeii intiodutHcl 
llit system of meeting b\ lolatioii in tie* pimeipal nties, 

II piniaaiuie originating m )eulousi, and tJie mtsUable 
s<»iii(‘e of woakm'ss. 

Aimmg (he Jatei ICuropejm eontedi'rations lla* Swiss 
republic attiacts nutsf attention As now lonstituted 
it consists of twenty two soveHagn states oi eantuu.s. Tlie 
gKVernmeiil is vested in 1W(> h gislalive ( hambeis, a sunato 
If eouneil <»t slate, and a national (*ouneik eoiistitiitiiig 
n.niedly the Icdeial assembly Tla- <\e(‘Utivu cuuiieil 
ni seven meiidu*is elects the pii'sidenl and vice presnlent 
toi a tt nil ol lluee yeans Uiloie the IKiuh Uovolulu)n 
tlu' ( oMiaan eiajuie yvas a <‘tua|»K'\ eoaledeiutmii, wulh 
lla states divaled into i leettaal lidh'ges, loiisisting -(1) 
ol the I'celesiast a al and ol the siaulai eleetois, 

inelialmg the king <»l ikdieana , (L') of llie sjaiitual and 
tem)H>i.d jamees ot tlaMiiijMie lU'xt in lanktothe electois, 
ami 'd imjK'nal cities 'The iiapeioi yvas | 

elected by the Inst tolhgi‘ alone 'Flu ^ imposing coii- 
fedt ratnm l aint* to an eial IfV liie loiaiiiests ot Napoluon , 
ami the ( 'onledeiation ol iln‘ Bhine was established ni 
J Sl)(> with tlu^ F'umkIi lanperoi as jaoteetoi. But Its 
principles wcie y ail.iti d bv its so ealUul jaoteetoi, and in 
ISlfi the Uennuiue tonledei.itam wa^ tstabhshtsl by the , 
(Jongte:^ ol \ iemag*w hii'li in its t m n lias been ills jd.ietsl by 
the pi cstMit ( Jcrimin t'tnpii e. d’lns. in its new oigaui/atuui, 
has ('oiilmied (iermany tin' longeo\eled unity ami co- 
)tcrii4ice the lack ol winch had beiai a souie> ol yxeakuc^s. . 
The i‘onstitutum dates, la its luest Iona, fioia ilie treaties 
filtered into ut \ eisaiUcs m ISTI \ ledeiativin yva^ then 
organized with the king ol Ti U'>sia as jnvsidi nt, under the 
heroditary title ot emperor of (Jetnamy 1 )i leirates ot tiie 
\rtimu.s ciaitiHleiuted (b)vct aments foim the Bandcsnith , 
the B etch stag, Ol popular asstaably , n-. tliiecfiy ilu^seii by 
the pi'oplc ; aiul the two assemblies constilutc the federal 
ju^liuinent. This body has powci to legislate foi the whole ' 
euipne in roicrence to all mattcis connected wuii tlic urmj, i 


I navy, poatal aorvice, cuAtoms, coinage, <kc.,all political lawa 
afTecting citmna, ar>d ull general questions of commerce^ 
navigation, possporth, ^c. The om|>eror represents the 
coiilcderucy in ull international relations, writh the chan- 
cellor us first minister of the empire, and has power, with 
consent of the Bundesruth, to declare wur in name of ^ the 
empire. 

ilie I Tilted States of America more nearly resembles the 
Swiss confederucy, though retaining marks of its English 
, origin. The original thirteen States were colonies wholly 
in(l(‘pendt'nt of eacli other. By the Articles of Con fedora- 
, tmn and Ft5r]>etual Union betw'eeii the United States of 
. America, diawn by Congress in 1777, the States bound 
I theinselvt s in a league of common defence , a common 
I citizenship was leiognized for tlie whole uniuii , but each 
' State leserved its sovereignty along with eveiy power not 
’ i xpicssly delegated to Congre.ss, and the jealousy in regard 
1 In Slates lights has never been entirely laid aside. The 
’ theoiy of the eonfedeiucy is that ot a federal republic 
I ioimed by the voluntary union of sovereign States The 
j [lowcis ol the central gowjrnim.nl arc determined by a 
j yviiUcij c4)ustitution, and aie iutiusted to three distinct 
I au(hf)iitics-- cxiM'utivc, legislative, and judicial. ^J’he 
' picsideiit, elect imI f«>r a term of foiii yeais by electors 
I ilinscii foi tlial jmrjioHc by each State, is the lepresentative 
Jiea l ol the lejmbln . Idie y ice-presideiit, c.i /o president 
j 4jf tlie senate, assumes th(‘ jaesiFency in case of resignation 
4»i (leatli. Legislative poyver is vested in the Senate, coin- 
I jMised of two meinhers elected by eaeli state l4>r a teiin of 
' SIX 3 * ais , and in the Congress, consisting oi repres iiitativcs 
I in niiiiibeis pro]»ortu)nate to the p«)]>ulution id each State, 

, Jmldmg theii seats for twojciiis The siijueine judicial 
authoiity, which foiuis tlie final eouit of appeal on all eou- 
I stiUitiunal us well as legal qiu stums, consists vit a chief 
justice and eight judges, ai»]»oiiite(l foi Jile bj'the jiresident, 
subject to coiifiimiitiun by the senate 

'Idle eaisential ])riiiciple involved in eonledeiiition m that 
It is a muon of soveieign stutts. ith a view to the eoni- 
imm Intel ests ot ah. *l.ey agiee to ubiogsite ecitain tunetums 
of sovereignty in tlieii separatt* eajauity, in oidei that 
thtxse bhiill bej^untlj' exercisial foi tlie eomnioii good by the 
1 IkkIj which thiy C4mi*ui leiitly' ve^t with suvh sfweieign 
I functions, but ull i»thei sovereign ugbt'^ are leserved. 
This ditiers essentially from the uu‘<n’|>oi atioii ol two or 
nioie states int4> a iiinlcd eomiiionyveailh, as in the union 
of Knglaml and Seotlund. The new eiiqure ol Cicrmany 
illusliutes the loimei, the new kingdom of Italy the 
Jattei. In view (d the siweieign lights resei ved by the 
seveial iiicmhers of a tcdei.d uau»n of states, t acli may bo 
ju-esumetl to have the light to withdraw fiom the eoiiled- 
envtion. State rights, iiulmHng tnat of seeesMon, weie 
stiuiiglj" asseited dining the civil yvnrs between the noi th- 
em and soiithcin State'* of Amcnea , but the result has 
imturallv' been to subordinate the will id individual States 
to the higher interests of the confederacy as a whole. 
The written eonstilutum of the United States is subject to 
amemlmeiit at any time, by i onseiit ul two thirds ol both 
1 epiesenlat IV e bodies , or bv a convention specially •called 
]>V the iigislatures ot two-thirds ot the sevoiul States for 
the purjmse. 

'Flic extension ot lespoiisible constitutional government 
b\’ (Beat Biitain to hei chief colonies, under a governor or 
Mcuiegal representative ot the ciuwn, has been followed in 
British Nuitli America bv the union of the jC'anadian. 
muritime, and racihc provinces under a federal govern 
ment,— with a senate, tlie members of which are nominated 
bv the crowui, aiuf a house of commons elected bv 
iht dilTeront )>rovdiice8 uccoiHling to their relative }>opulation 
The govern or-geueral is appi>inted by the crow’ii for a tern 
of seven years, and represents the sovereign in all inatt-ei 
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federal goverameat The Ueutenant-governore of the 
/irovinces are nominated by him , and ail local legislatian 
id carried on by the provincial parUamenta. The remark- 
able confederation of the Doniiuioii of Canada which has 

f im originated preaouts the unique feature of a federal 
lion oj 2 »roviaces practically exercising sovereign rights 
relation to all local self-goverwiueut, and sustaining a 
cunstitutioiiiil autonomy, while cherishing the colonial 
relationship to Ureat Bntam. History has no jiarallel to 
this novel fact of a free people, the occupants of vast re- 
gions htretcluiig from the Atlantic ti> the I’uciilc, enjoying 
all const iiiiUonil rights, electing ihur oan parhanieuts, 
orgiuixmg uu armed militiu, contulhug customs, eiuigra- 
turn, and all else that pertains to ludcpeiidunt self- 
goveruinent, while ihey continue to cherish the lie which 
hinds them t * the mother courUrx, and to render u lo>al 
homage to the rcpre>cntativo ol the crown. The harmonious 
telaltons resulting from this uppUcation of the system of 
federal govenimcut to the British American piovinces has 
suggested the evteusinn of the same pnucii)le to the 
cidouies of South Afiiea, and may he icgaidcd os the 
h.i'>is of a colonial syshun h} meaii^ ot which the vast 
colouiul deiien len ics ot (heat Britain ni ly perpetuate their 
relations with the mother country, while t‘njt) 3 ung all the 
blessings of ns well i(*gulated fieedoin, oi may be trained 
to cui iLtte it> e>cam])h «is ludepcudont stateb. (i> a\.) 

FEHMlHCd, (’tviiLLo (1741) ISOJ), Itahun dramatist 
and actoi, was born at (bn essio, a small town in Piedmont, 
April b, 174‘J. His real name was (liovamu Battista 
Viasbolo, and thit by which he is now known and which 
he transmitted to hischildien w-i'. taken from the title of 
oui* of his tirst pieces, (-mnt'/*) t' He was educated 

at Tuiiu, and sliowed at an eaily age a great loudness for 
liteiaturu and especially for the tbealie The piaisos 
bcsttiwcd on his emly attempts determined his choice t»l a 
^an3ei, ami he obtained eugagoiiien ts with seveial coinpaliies 
both as wTiter and actoi. He matle a hap|>\ maiiiagi' in 
1777, and .soon attci iett the stage and devoted hnnsell eii 
tiiely to c omposition, lie settled at J^idua, and the n pu 
talion ot his nuincroiis comedies rapidly spre.id in llal}, 
and tin a tivm* seemed to eclipse that ot his predecc*ssoi s 
ot his pieces wcie of the im lodramatic elass, and lie 
too ott(*n lesiutud t.j tin? same ineams of exciting inteiesi 
and euiiositv. H " caught, howev» r, something ol tin new 
^plrlt which was maiiifestuig itn<lt in (German diamatic 
lireratuie in th" wuiks o\ Sthiller, Iffland, and Kol/chne, 
and the moial time ol his jdays is generally health \ Ftu- 
tiuio did not Millie upon him , but he iound u li(4ptnl 
tueiui in a vNealthy merchant of Padua, Fiaiieis Baiisan, 
lor who^L I'livate theatre he wtote many pieces. He wms 
altacketl in 17UI wnth a daiigorous malady whicli disabled 
him foi seveial yeais , and he had the imstortune to .sec 
luH works, in the absence of any copyright law', piiblnshcd 
by others without liis pei mission, At length, in 180i\ he 
undertook to piepiie a cidlectcd edition , but of tins tom 
volumes only were completed when he w'aa again attacked 
with illness, and died .it Padua (iJccember 2d) Tlic 
pubheation of his woiks was conqdeted in 14 volumes in 
Another edition in 2G volumes was ptihlished at 
Floience in lS2b-27. A biograplncal memoir ol Fedeiici 
iiy Xe\mar appeared at Venice lu 183H. 

FEE (je(M/ftfn)y 111 English law, signifies an estate <d m- 
iientanic (/.e, an estate desceudable to the heirs of the 
grantee so long as there are any m existence), as opposed to 
an estate foi life. In a more primary sense it ^iiieans an 
estate by tenure {kiid holden of a loid) as iqqiosed to land 
owne<l alluditiU v Sue Digby’s llislf/rf/ of f/ie I^iw of Uml 
I*rof*ertt/, p. Td), and the article Estate, 

FEHMIC COURTS (FEHAUIEKICHTEOrA'EiaiGEEICiiTK), 
tvdebrated secret tribunals which flourished m Germany 


from the end of the 12th century to the middle of the 16th, 
and which, from the extent of their organization and the 
mystery which surrounded then proceedings, inspired a 
i feeling of dread in all who came within then juiisdiction. 

1 Their origin is uncertain. The traditional .nvount is that 
they were instituted hy Charleiinigne and Pope Leo 111. to 
' pi event the Saxons from loliqwiiig intv» paganism It la 
j inure probable tbat they luosc liom the lelics ol the 
i ancient Teutonic hec cvuirks. Then immcuMie tiiuse, 
i how’ever, is to be found in the uttei lawK'-siiess ,md 
I disregard ol aulluaitv then prevailing in (.Uimany, whieh 
i obligetl the weak and the pt‘aecdt>ving to band them 
' selves ti>gether .ts piotectioii against tl.e outrages ol the 
j princes and nobles The bnth[dace of the hViimic courts 
j was ^Vt“^l]>haha, wlieu they aj*peared slioitly ultei the de- 
I position oi lleiny the Lion in 117b. The tiueby was in 
j consequence of tins event annexetl to llie iiielibishoj)i le of 
1 Cologne, and the uichbishops appear to ha\e had a good 
deal to do with the origination ol tlie remits. b'chnuc 
I courts snb.Heqiuntl> m.ide then way inlo most other j>arts 
j <»f Germany, but the lustitutioii nevei sct‘mf% to liave suo 
{ ceislcd in gaining a linn tooting outsnlc the limits ol 
Weslphalni, oi the Bed Lund, as it was culled. Within 
j this distiiet, however, which iiuluded iieaily the* entne 
country between tht Bhirie and the W'eser, they soon at 
I (pnred an immense pi>wci, winch was at liibt us(‘d t>nl> in 
; a bunelu nil and iipnght mannei, supplying a means ot le 
i dress at a time wlien the public udininistnition ot ju.stico 
' was in aheyanei'. But m the end, as miglil have been an- 
1 tieipated. the sei recy oi then pioeec'dings and the aibitiary 
I imtuio ol then iule.s eonveiLed them into an mstiument of 
tyiaimy iii tln‘ hands of thi' very ]>ei.sons whose lawh'ss 
I deeds they w el e designed t( HVij»piess. Tlu‘ i‘m]»etors them- 
selves, w'ho had at hist encumiagiul the Fthmic couits, 

< liiidiiig lliein a usetul means ot keepings tlicii ieiidal de 
pend.njts in cJieck, wen* unable diiecth n* le.si.^l ihcii en 
cioachments , and it was only witli tlie Ks^toiation of 
public ordei and tin* (‘stublisinneni of a icgnlar jinlicaluro 
that llie intlucncc ol tin* J*’ehingei iciitc giinlually waned. 
The last icgulai couit is said to have been [''‘Id at Gelle, 
in Hanover, in lb(>8 , but there ivu* traces ot the lusLiUi 
tioii at a iniudi later date, and in tht' pit sent century 
even, .1 ’“be ot the once famous Fchingeiiciilt was to be 
louud ui Westphalia in the bum of a .‘-ociety lor* the sup- 
picssion i>t vice. It w'as abohslicj by oriici oi Jerome 
Bonapai te in 1811 

It was iiccussaiy that a candidaU tor initiation into the 
)*'(‘hn) sliouhl be botn in wedloc'k, that he should be u 
Glinstian, and neither cxcomrnunieatcd nor outlawed, and 
that Ilf should n<>t l>e a party to ai»y ju*uce.-is befoie a 
Fehriiic court. Originally only muives of W'estpiialia were 
UfiimUed At initiation tin* candidate look a solemn oath to 
Huppoit with his wliolc pow'ers tin* Holy IMini, to conceal 
it.s pi’oceethiigs from wife and child, bitlier and motiier, 
sister and bi other*, lire and wind, lioin all tliat the sun 
shines on and the ram wets, and fioni every l>eing between 
heaven and earth/’ and to bring befoie the tiibunal eveiy 
thing w'lthm Ids knowh-dge that fell iindol* its jurisdiction. 
He was then initiated into the signs ly which tlie members 
recognized each other, and was piesented w'lth a rope arid 
a knife, upon which were engraved tlie mystic htte.s 
SS.CkG , whose siguilication is still involved m doiiht, hut 
which ai’e s’qiposed to mean Stiicl, Stem, (has, Gn^m. 
llie emperor wars the norniiial head of the Fehmu* couits. 
Fnder him the supreme ])resident W'as the archhishop of 
('ologrio as duke of Westphalia. The whole country over ^ 
w'hicn the junsulction of the Fehniic courts extended, wa^' 
divided into districts, ui each of which there v/as at lea^t 
one court, prcjsided i^ver by a judge called a Fi’cigraf, or 
J free cuui^t. Along with him sat an mdefiuite nutubei of 
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w^»emoT»f but never less than aeven, called FreiaeboffeUy or 
FreiHclio|ijien, in Latin gcaUnt, Tbene Freiftchoffeu had the 
duty of bringing com plaiiitH before the courU, and of carry* 
ing into excM uliori the Hentencew \ihich were i»ronounced. 
There were two dintinct uortw of Felmm' courts, — one which 
held its HittingH (»|ieii]y, and another whose proceedings we le 
conducted in seciet. 'Fhe ofien court, in one of its branches, 
exerciHf'd a jurisdiction in civil suits and over oflences 
of a tritting ticscriptioji, in which c'lses it was unnecessary 
that either plaintitf or defendant s^iould be a ineinV>er of 
the, Felini The (jtlier hnim h of the o]ieti court took 
cognisance of all enmeH of an orduiiuy nature. The accuser 
was always om* ol tin* iHischott'en The accused was cited 
by iiailiiig lli( hninnions duniig night to the door of bis 
hous<*, oT, if it wat^ not known where he lived, by fixing 
foui copies iipfui a post at cross roads near his supposed 
abode If the a(<'ns(id Hp]>eured, the accuser slated the 
case, and the investigation proceeded by the exaiiiinatioii 
of wilnesMes as in an oidinary court of law'. The judgment 
W'aM jnit into execution on tlie H]iot it that w'as possible. 
Thf secret court, trom whose procediiie the whole institiitiou 
huN ai<juirefl its evil character, w'as closed to all but the 
luitiatf'd , any one not a member on being discovered was 
inHtiintl\ put to deatli, utid tluMneinbeis piesent were bound 
uridei the same faumlty not to disclose what took place. 
Crimes of a siunuis nature, and espeeially those that weie 
deemed unfit tor ordinary ludnual investigation -sueli as 
heiesy and witchcraft -full williin its junsdiction, as also 
did uppcMils by persons condemne<l in the open courts, and 
likewise the cases butoie tlume tribunals in which the 
aneusiMl liad not ap]>eared 'riiu aceiised if u member could 
deal lijiiisi ll by Ins <iwii oath, uiiluss lie had icvuuhd the 
secrels of the Fehin II ln' weiu one of the uiiuiitiated it 
was iiecessiry for him to bring foiward W'itnesses to his 
innoeeiiet liom among the initiated, whose number %aried 
record ing to tin number on the side of tlu' accusei, but 
tweiit) one in favoui of lunoceiico neeessaril} secured an 
acquittal The only pumshnitMil. which the secret court 
could inlbct was cleaith. If the aceused iijipeaied, the 
sentence was earned into execution at once ; if lie did not 
appear, it was (jinekly mule known to the wliole body, and 
the ‘^’reiselintl'e who w'a.s the first t«» im*et the condemned 
was bound tt* put him to death. A knife with tht' cabalistic 
letteis washdt beside the corjise to show that the ileed W'as 
not u murdei. 

Srr W igninl. !><is Ffhunffneht If’csfjt/talt us, iiiid TMaici, 

/htt Fn’i mill IlnuiluJnu U'rstpJmh'u.s, ISJCJ, also Si ott's 

Anui of Mitioiliii tioii uiul (hup x\ (ll .1 !• K ) 

FF I 'J'A M A . S\ ukANh ( I Olt \ 1 7 hS), a 1 )utcli author. W'os 
l»oin at Aui'^teidiim, I)eeeinbei 10, IGIM. lie was oiigin- 
all} intended loi llu' iniiiisti}, but eventually adojited 
a eomiuen lal eaieei In middle life, ha>iiig made a 
RUfiicient foituiie, he letiied fiom business, and dedicated 
his lemuiniin: }eaiH to liteiatuie, and to a eucle of friends 
that ineiuded all the most eminent of his \ounger eon- 
temponiiies Jii ITdd lie published Ins translation of 
Trltmtiifut , to which he had gneii tweiitv \eais of revision. 
In 17 «k) a p] teal eil Ii^vo volumes ol liis I\>e}ns, otiginal 

dranuutfoi leading lathei than acting. In 17 \ wasnssued 
the first dnift of Ins tianslation of the I/tnnn</<, in peifuct- 
ing^which Ik spent neail} a quaitoi oi a tentur\ Three 
^volumes of Ins n]»j>eaieii in 17 01. He 

died at Amsteiduiu on tlie fid ol June ]7;>^ The influ- 
%5iice ot Feitania o\c\ Hutch liteiature was ver} exten- 
Bive nnd vei\ penncious. lie w'av a ei*ld and ihetoncal 
versifier, n learned tritlei, and hoj»elessl\ weddeil to the 
French tradition. 11 is two great translatmiis, winch are 
indeed* adnurabl} performed trom his own standpoint, 
lmve\Jong outlived their miiueiise jiopulurity in the last 
t^tury. 


FEITH, Rhukvib (1763-1824), a Dntcli poet, was ol\ 
aristocratic extraction, and was born at Zwolle, the capital 
of the province Overijssel, on the 7th of February 1753. 
It has hean said with truth that his whole life was a model 
of social, personal, and literary good fortune ; there has 
never lived a poet who enjoyed more unbroken proc^rity. 
This is the more noticeable, because of all the important 
writers of Holland he is the one whose works are most full 
of melancholy and despair. He was educated at the uni- 
versities of IJardcrwijk and Leyden, and took his degree at 
the latter in 1770. In 1772 he settled at his birthplace, and 
married. In 1 7 SO, in iiis twenty-seventh year, he became bur- 
goniastei of Zwolle, a post which he held for the remainder 
of liiu life. He built a luxurious villa, which he named 
Huscliwijk, in the outskirts of the town, and here he lived 
in the greatest comfort. His first important i)roduction 
was Jnlia^ in 1783, a novel written in emulation of 
Wfither, and positively steeped in Weltschmerz and despair. 
Tins wiu< followed m 1784 by the tragedy of 77nr«a, the 
fiiKt of bis dramatic j)oemB. The next year was one of 
great mark m Feith’s carser ; lie published Fei'dinand and 
( 'oiLstantHi^ another Werther novel, and The Patriots, a 
t raged} Roth w’ere very successful, and his poems were 
piililicl} crowned at Leyden. He was now the most popu- 
iai poet in Holland, and this fact, combined with his bum- 
iiig putimtisin, drew upon him the hatred of Bilderdijk 
Dtiiui writers attacked his morbid melancholy, and in 178(1 
the critic Baron van rei]ioncher made a trenchant assault 
on him 111 a work on Hentimcutality. He was accordingl} 
silent for some time, but lu 1791 he printed a tragedy of 
Lady Johanna (Juty , and in 1792 theie appeared a por 
teiitouH didactic poem, The bVarc, in four cantos, wliuli 
belongs to the most tearful school of cliurchyard poetiy 
In 1793 and in 1795 be produced his tragedies of 
lueg de (Jiuiro and Munm ('oydus^ the fiist taken fiom 
an episode in the Luioady the second composed in honoui 
of the Ratuviaii lepublic. From 1796 to 1814 a})peaied 
live volumes of Oilet^ and MisrellaneovM Ptems, In 
1H02 he ]ail>lishod another didactic poem, Old Aye^ in 
SIX cantos, and in 1804 J*oem,s fur Pnbhr He 

died on the CtJi of February 1824. The next year a statue 
of the jKiet, the w'ork of Gabriel, w^as erected in Zwolle, and 
an edition ot his [lootical wuiks issued in thirteen volumes. 
As one of the most proiniiiont members of the revival of 
Hutch letteis, and us a fluciit and careful verse writer, 
Feith will always be ht»nourably remembered. His own 
age accounted him one of the greatest of poets, but 
pchsterity has refused to endorse this judgment. His 
lomantic inspiration was borrowed from Germany, and he 
did not hesitate to imitate Goethe, Wieland, and Novalis. 
It must be recollected, however, that these men were his 
imiiiediute conte.iii]>oranes, and that be show^ed great 
lilaciity and acumen in perceiving the modern direction of 
their genius. 

FKJ6u, Gvokgy (1766-1851), one of the most indefati- 
gable llungaiian authors of the last generation, w'os bo^n 
on the 23d April 1766, at Keszthely, in the county of Zalo. 
After finishing Lis scholastic f^oiirse at the gy^muasium he 
went to IVsth, where he attended the philosophical lectures 
at the university. From 1785 to 1790 he studied theology 
at Presslnirg, after wdiicli he w'as engaged for some time as 
a private family tutor. From 1802 to 1804 he taught 
dogmatic theology at Stuhlw’eisseiiburg, where he for many 
years officiated as priest, and in 1808 he obteijied a theo- 
logical professorship at Pesth university. Ten years later 
(1818) ho became chief director of the educational circle of 
llaab, aiid^ii 1824 w’as appointed librarian to the university 
of Pesth. Fejcr was the most prolific of Hungarian 
authors, — his w orks, which are nearly all written either in 
Latin or Hungarian, exceeding 180 in number. They treat 
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Df nttmerouft subjects^ and are of various suEes^ from mere ] 
pamphlets to several volumes. most imporiaut work, > 

6Wex diploniati€us Jlunpm'tas evdesiasticus ae ra’<7w, pub- , 
lished from 1829 to 1844, in eleven so-calloil Umies, really j 
eiLceads forty volumes. It cousists of old doeuiycnts ami ! 
cliartefs from 104 a.I), to the end of 14d9, and forms an j 
extraordinary mouument of patient inLiu.-try. This woik ' 
and many others relating to Hungarian national history 
have placed Fej6r m the foreiuosi rank of Ilungaiiuu 
historians. He died on the 2d 1851. His latest , 

works were A Kutiok eretide {Tfu On<j4H of tke I/uhs)^ and i 
A }toiiiikai forradalrtuik ok<a {The Vnmes of PoliHcai j 
Iiep<ilutionii)y both published in 1850. The latter prod uc- , 
tion, on account t»f its liberal tendencies, was suppressed . 
by the Austrian Government. 1 

See Mdfjijar frdk 1850, and A | 

mayyitT nctuz^’/i it in/aioi)t/ort^iif‘t id lufu^ ]*« sth, 1''01 I 

FELDKIltCH, the chief toMii ot the Voiuilberg district 
of Tyrol in Austria, is situaled at the junction ot the 
valley of the Hi with the valley ol the Khino, about Gi 
miles above the conflutMice of the t>\u nvei\s. The position 
is one of much natural beaut} and also ot great luilitar} 
strength ; and the ti^wn has conseipi' iitly beviii of fai more i 
importance than is iiuiicutod by its.si/e. It is the seat of u | 
number of adininistralive ollices, the residence oi «i bishop, I 
and the centre of a considerable tran.sit trade. Among its | 
own industne.s aic CL>tton'.spiniiing, caving, bcll-foiinding, 
copper*smithcry, eiigmeeriug, coopenng, and the nuinufac- > 
txir^KA KirsvfurasHer, Tlie principal buildings me tlie parish j 
clmrch (which dates from 1 487 and posM‘hseh a Descent j 
from the Cross assigned to llolbiun), a (Vipiichin iiumasteiy | 
and church, a Jesuit seminary (the Stdhi Mutufunt^ oi | 
Morning iStar), a charity hospital with bathing estublisli 
incut attaclied, and the Kitdmtus with its j>iirk. To the eu.st 
of the town he the rums of tlie castle ol Sehattenburg, and , 
about a mile to the south begins the teintoiy id tlie prince 
of Lichtenstein. Feldkirch, or rather Scliultcuburg, a as at | 
one time the seat of the counts ot Mont I ml, but in 1577 
It was sold by Count Uudol]ih VII. to iJie duki*s of Austria 
In 1799 the Feldkirch pass was the seem* ot an indecisive 
conilict between the Austrians under iloUe ami Jellalicli ' 
and the French under Oudmot ami Mussena , and in 1805 
the Austrian forces under Wolfskchl were obliged to capitu 
late ill the neighbourhood. Tlie population, almost ex 
clusively Catholic, numbered 2Hi)H in 18G9. 

FKLFGVHAZA, chief town of the toinicr district of 
Little Cumania, in Hungary, about OG miles S.H of iVsth, 
41' N. lat., 19“ 52' K. long., is advantageously situated 
on the railroad between Pestii and Szeged in Amongst 
the principal editice.s are a fine town-hall, a Ibuuaii (^itholii 
gymnasium, and a large [larish church. The surrounding 
country is covered with vineyards, fruit-garden.s, and tobacco 
and corn fields, which are the principal source ot em[>lov- 
ment to the inhabitants ; but the towm itself is chiell} 
noted for its groat cattl upmarket. Numerous micieut lloniaii 
urns and other relics have been dug u[> in the vicinity 
of the town. In the 17th century Ftdegyhilza was com 
pletely destroyed by the Turks, nor was it reetdomzed ami 
rebuilt till 1743. The population, by the latest censuH 
(December 31, 18G9), amounted to 21,313, chicfiy lloinaii 
Catholics and by nationality Magyars. 

FfiLIBIEN, Ani>ii 6 (1G19~1G95), Sieur des Avaux ft 
de Javercy, French architect and historiographer, was born 
at Chartres fa May 1619. At the age of fourteen he went 
to Paris t<i continue his studies ; and in 1647 he W'as sent 
to Rome in the capacity of secretary of embassy to the 
Marquis de Marueil. His residence at Rome he turned ti> 
good account by diligent study of its ancient monuments, 
by examination of the literary treasures of its libraiies, and 
Py cultivating the acquaintance of men emiueut in literature 


and in art. Amongst these especially to be noted \ra» 
Nicholas PoiisNin, whose fiiendslup and cuunbcls were of 
great value ti» him. On his return to France he mairied, 
and was ulliiuately induced, la thelu»pe of eniployiiieut and 
honours, to settle at Pans, (%dboit, the gieat inini.stor, ro- 
cogiiizcnl hi.^ abilities . iiud he wu.s one ot tlie tirbt nieinbors 
(1GG3) of the Aeiuleiny of lnscrn>tinns. Tluee }eii.v later 
Golbert proeuiod hiia the appointment ot hmloi logtaphei to 
the king, lii 1G71 lie was nainetl secietury to tlie m'wly 
touiided Academy v*. .Vrchitectiiie, ami in JG73 ki epei of 
the cabinet ot an tuples ui the t»aluce of Biioii. 'Po these 
olfices was afterwards added by Louvois that of deputy 
iioiitrolleii -general oi roads and bridges. Felihieii fouml 
time in the midst ot his oHicial duties for stiui} ami re- 
search, and pnahu*ed ninny literary works. Aim mg these 
the best ami tht most gencially kiu»wn is the Pniidtens 
duties tnt'is Ik Ml/' (iS uiU't\oj(n dva plus prnttrt» 

aticteita et VHnlerui^ wliuh aj*pearod in .mieeessive livruisons, 
the fir.st in IGGG, and tlie liith in 1(>88. It w^as lepuhlished 
with several additions ut Anisteulam in 1700, iimi again at 
Trevoux in 1725. Ftlibien wioie also On^pm dt la 
Peuifnii (1 GGU), .■> </e idrduttrtinu ^ dr la 
dt la tV^c. (1G7G 90), and desei i]>tionN v\ \'er- 

.sailliis, ot Lu Tnippe. and of tlie i>ictures ami statucf. of 
the royal Jesiibaices. Uo edited the Cottfa etaes ot the 
Academy ol Painting, and translated the i \isih if tfut 
Soul hoiu the Spanish ol St 'Jlieresa, the J.ijt of Pius 
r. fiimi the Italian, Ac. His peisonal eliaiaeter com- 
iiiamled the liighest esteem, agieeing wuth the motto which 
he adojited— iU ue Jaevi't d uem du'eii\ He died at iVnu, 
June 11, 1695. 

FKLi lUKN, 1 )oM Mi( iini (1 GOG- 1719 ), French his- 
torian, was a son ot Andre, and was boin ut Chartics, Sep- 
tember 1 1, IGGG, Alter studying at the Colh'‘ge des iious- 
Fnlaiits at Pans, he entered, at the age of sixteen, the 
lleuedietine congiegutiou of St Maur. lie devoted hiiuBelf 
to a studious lite, uiid ])ioduced lu 170G the learned 
// idol re dr TAhhai/r loi/air dr Sauit^PeniH ru Prance. 
Dtawn troll, original souice.s, and illustrated with engrav- 
ings, It at once iitt meted attention, and innde him ti ie[>uta- 
uon us a sdiolar lie was soon uftei selei ted by P>igm>n, 
]>io\ir^t ot the meieliaiits ot Pans, to write a history of that 
city, and notwithstanding his broken heiiltii he undertook 
the task lu 1715* he put fortii his Projrf d'lnir hinfoire de 
la rdy dt J\tnb^ which w\ui approved by Louis \IV. He 
steadily continued his labours ior six years longer, but did 
not live to linish the woik. lie died at St Geniuun des 
I "les, September 25, 1719. His History if Parib^ winch 
was far adv.nued, was completed by Lobineau asbisted by 
I)e Vnriguy, 1 iu me r secretary to FGlibicu, md was published 
in 5 vois tol in 1725 (nut 1755, as stated by most of the 
authoiities) Dom Alichel was the author of seveml other 
woiks ot less impel tanco. 

FEJ-.1X, the name of several po[)es. 

FhLix T., a Itoman by birth, succeeded Dionysius in the 
chair in December 269. Ib gaiding his ])ontihcate 
theie IS little authentic information, but lie is said to have 
given ecclesiastical sanction to tlie yearly celobiation hf the 
mass over the guives ut the martyrs, a custom, bowevei, 
which had been j>revioubly iu existence; and tiie lg,w 
I legurduig tlie consecration of churches is also ascnbcd tc 
, iujii. On account, it is said, ot las having stiongly 
sup[>orted the Christians during the i)ersecutU)iiH under 
^ Aurelius, lie was enrolled among the martyrs, his dny l>eiiig 
the 2Uth of May. He died in 274. A fragment if a letter 
to Maximus, bishop of Alexandria, in support of tne 
S doctrines of the Trinity and Iiicarnation ugainKt Ihe Argu- 
ments of Paul of Samosata, was in all probability written 
by Felix, but other three letters ascribed to him arJ' 
certainly ungeuuiue. 
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Fkmx TI. n), pojKi or antipope, wa« in 356 raified from the 
arch deacon a to of Itoino to the pa]iul (hair, when LiberiUM 
wai haninhed hy the enijieror ConHtantuiH for refuHing to 
i»ubh(!rihe the sentence of condom nation agaiiiMt AthariaiiiuH. 
fliH elertioh wan contrary to the \MhJic*ft l^oth of the cIerj/\ 
and oi the peojih?, and the conHcciatioii ceremony waf» 
jKafoimcd hy ceitani prUatoH huloiif^ong to the court. In 
337 ( loimlant lUH, at tin* urgent iciiuesi of an inilueiitial 
dopuLaLi(»n of Kiitiian ladns, agreed to tiie leleaae of 
raf»eriiiH on eoiidilion that he Migned ihe Hcmi-Armn creed 
(JoiiHtantm-n uIho isauud an edict to the efreet that the two 
liihhopK Hhouid niie ( (Mijoiiitly, hut Libinius, on hm entrance 
’•nto liutiie in tin following yeai, wan received hy all claHMOh 
witii HO minh entliiisiuHin that Felix found it lU'ceaHar} t(i 
retue itt (»ii(e lioni JhniH itegaiding thej remainder of his 
lii( lit fit IS known, and tlie uccountM liunded down are con 
ttudoforv, liut he appe^arH to have Hpent tiie inoHt of it in 
fetiieiiient ut his t^HlaUi iieai l*orLo. He duid in 363, and, 
on w iiat. gMHiiidh it i.s iniposHihle to determine, wan enrolled 
amongst the niimbiM of iiiartyrH, hiH day hmng the 22d of 
July In the reign of CJcegory Xlll. the elaiiu ol Feli\ to 
ntnU among tin! jiopes w^an diHcuHsed, and in order to dia- 
covei whethei any miraculoim help wuh to lie found toaxd in 
the decirtion ol the, ijneHtion his sarcophagus was opened, 
when it IS Hind the words “hope and Martyr weie 
found insirihed on his body , hut this HUperimiurul testi 
tiioiiy iH in (siiitradnUioii to th<^ etitltei authorities of tin* 
church 

111 (or 11 ) was descended from one of the most 
uiflmujtia) families of JttMoe, and succeeded Simplicius in 
the papal chait “d March 183 ills first act was to re pu 
diiite the 1 hMiotieoii, u de,ed of union, oiiginuting, it is 
HUppoHed, with AciiciiiH, [latruirch of C’oiistaiitmople, and 
jmhlished by th«^ emperor Zeno with the view’ of allaying 
the strite betw'een the iMonojihysiteH and then ojipoiients in 
the Masteni church ile also addressed a lelttu ol remon- 
atniiiee to Acacius , hut the latter jiroved reJractory, and 
lasnteiice ot deposition was passed against linn As Acacius, 
liow'ovei, had the support ot the empei<Ji, a schism (the 
fust on lecoid) aiose lietween the Kastcni and Western 
churches, winch lasted tor 34 years. Fidix died in 49“. 

Fkij\ J\ (or 111 ), a native of Jlenoventum, was, on the 
death of ♦John ni raised to the [»aj»al chair by the 

einjieioi Tiieodoiic ill op))osition to the wishes ot the clergy 
uiid jieople His election W’as followed by serious riots, 
which weie only (]uietiul liy the explanation of ThoiKlonc 
tliat he h*id inciely interposed his authority on account of 
the stiiles o( the ucelesiastical f actions, and by his juomise 
th.it 111 tiiiuie the eleetioii should be vested in the clergy 
uiul pi iiplf, uUhougli the contiriuutioii ol the euijicror should 
also Ik‘ iiM|uired to render it valid Felix, after an un* 
tveiiilul |*outitieate ol tour years, died in September 530. 

Fkij\ N' p>r l\ ) See Amauk.i h VI 1 1 

Fl'dd\, ol Figel See Auoptian Contkovkusy. 

Fl.dJ\, v»l \3ilois (1 li!7 llM J), one of the founders of 
the nioinusiie <»rdm of Tinuluiuuis oi UedeMuptionists, was 
ooui 111 the district of ^ alois, France, IDth Apiil 1127. 
iNot^ong iiltei he reached maiihootl he be<*anie a hermit in 
Ifie forest ol tbileresse, whcie he remained till his sixty-first 
\eai, w hen liis disciple Jean de Mathu suggi^tcvi to him the 
iSea oi establishing an order of monks who should devote 
their liNcs to the redemption of C^lmstuni c.iptives from the 
Muhoiuetiuis With this view they aimed at Kume about 
the end ol l]l>7. and obtauunl the sanction ul the pope for 
the ostabiiNhinent ol the new older On then return to 
Fiuiiee they lounded the nioiiasterv of Ogrfroi in Picardy, 
Felix ivuiaining to govern and propagate the older, while 
Joan de Mutha siiperiuteuded the foreign journeys. A suIh 
- adinate estuldishment was also founded Feh.\ in Pans 
near a chapel dedicated to St Mathu riii, ou which account 


I hiH monks were also called St Matburins. Felix died it 
[ Cerfroi 4th Noveiiiljer 1212, and was canonized. 

I FELIX, Antonius, a Kutnan procurator of Jud»a» 

I Samaria, (falilce, and Pera;a, entered upon his office in the 
I ilth (^r I2th year of the eni[>cror Claudius. Both he and 
i his brother Pallas were originally slaves, and, it ii said, 
owed their fiecjdom to Antonia, wdfe of the emperor, on 
I whicli acc(»uut it is jirobable that Felix received the surname 
! Antonius By some wTiters he is also called Clandiub. 

I Felix was cruel and licentious, and his accessibility to bribes 
I led to a great increase of crime in Juduea under bis govern* 

I meiit Tlie apostle Paul, after being a])prehended in Jem* 
t Salem, was sent to be judged before Felix at Ciesarea, and 
j HO reasoned before him of nghteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come that Felix trembled. He neverthelesa 
retained Paul in custody for tw o years, hoping that a bribe 
i would h<‘ offered to secure his liberty, but at the end of this 
, time Felix was succeeded in the government by Festus, and 
. Ill older to gratify the Jeyvish people left Paul bound. On 
returning to Koine Felix was accused of having taken 
udvaiilagi' of a di8[>ute between the Jews and Syrians of 
1 Cie.sarea to slay and plunder the inhabitants, but through 
1 the inteicesKion of his brother Pallas, who had great 
influence with the emperor Kero, he escaped unpunished. 

I FFLJX, Minui’IUs. Bee Minuciuh Felix. 

I FELL, John (IG25~86), bishop of 0\ford, was the 
j son of J^r Samuel Fell, dean of Christ Church, and wna 
born ut Loiigworth, in Berkshire, June 23, 1625. He 
jniHsed from the free school of Thame to Christ Church 
• Oxford, at the age of eleven, took his degree of B.A. in 
I i(>4(), and three years later that of M.A He served m the 
I royal garrison of Oxford, and attained the rank of ensign, 
i Jlo afterwards took holy oiders ; and being ejected by the 
j jiarhamentary visitors from his studenPs jduco, he lived in 
1 retireiueiit at Oxford during tlie Commonwealth, privately 
I keeping up the sei vices oi the Church of England, and 
i administering the sacraments to many lioyulists. At the 
I ilestoration he was made in rajiid succession prebendary ol 
I Chichestei*, canon and tleuu of Christ Church. He bod 
I already obtained his degree of 1 ).!>., and w'as also chaplain 
to the king. In 1()6G he was ajipomted vice-chancellor of 
' the university, and he filled this post for several successive 
I years. l)r I'^ell set himself diligently to reform his coUege, 
to clear it of all remaius of w’hat he regarded as Puritan 
' “ hyjiocrisy and nonsense,^’ to promote leannng of all kinds, 

. and to re-establish stiict discipline. He did much for the 
, iiuprovcment of the university press, therein carrying out 
the designs of Aichbishoj) Laud, lie zealously maintained 
. the privileges of the university, and in so doing made htm- 
; self uiijiopulai with the townsmen. He also distinguished 
himself as a benelactor to the college by making and pro- 
moting munj^ impoitant additions to its buildings. Having 
i shown himself a good scholar, and an earnest upholder of 
; the Church of England, he was nominated in 1676 bishop 
of Oxford He was allowed, however, still to hold hia 
deanery of Christ Church in commendam. Fell, as a 
good Aristotelian, was alaimed at the institution and iiino- 
■ vations ot the Koyal Society^ and encouraged Stubbe to 
write ugauist it, making very^ gt'ave charges against its 
members. Among his numerous imblications were a Life 
1 of Dr Hnu 1/ Hammond (1660), a Latin translation of 
I Wood’s Jhattor'y and Anti<fuities of the Unu^erHity of Oxford 
j (1674), and a critical edition of the Greek Testament witJi 
I many various readings (1675). This edition nvas twice re- 
‘ printed uaLei]>sic, tmd at Oxford in 170L. Itw'as followed 
. in 1707*by the m5re important edition of Mill. When he 
had held the see of Oxford for ten years, Fell’s health failed 
him, and anxiety about the changes attempted in the church 
by James 11. hastened his end. He died at Oxford, July 
10, 1686, and his remains were interred in the cathedral. 
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FELLATAHR, or ForLA.H8. See Africa, vol. i p. 263. 
FELLENBERG, Philipf Emanckl von (1771-18*4), 
educationist, was bora 27th June 1771 at Bern, in S\\it7ei- 
land. His father wtis of patncum family, and u man ot 
importfince in his canton, and his mother was u grand- 
daughter of the Dutch admiral Van Tiomp. From Ins 
mc»ther and from Pfeffel, the blind poet of CJolmar, ho 
roceivcil a better education than fulls to the lot of 
boys, while the intimacy of his father with Pestah^zzi ga\e 
to las mind that bent which it afterwaids followed. In 
1790 hu entered the university of Tubingen, wlieio he dis- 
tinguished himself by his rapid progress jii l. gal studies. 
On account of his health he afterw ards undertook a walking 
tour in Switzerland and the adjoining poitiuiis of France, 
Sw^abia, and T>rol, visiting the hamlets and farm liouses, 
mingling in the labours and occupations ot the poasaiit." 
and mechanics, and p.ii-laking of their lude iare and Icxlg- 
iiig. After the downtall of Rol>espieric, he went to Pans 
and remaiue<l there long enough to be assmod of the storm 
impending over hia native country. Tins he did his best 
to avert, but his warnings W’ere di^r<‘giinle(], and Swritzer- 
laml waih lost la fore any eflicieiit moans could be tiken lor 
its safety. Fellenbeig, who had hastily iiused a le\ 3 '^ en 
masse y w’us prosciibeil . a price W’as set upon hm head, and 
he was tompelh'd to llv into Cleiiiiany. Shoitly aftei wurd^, 
how'ever, he w as iccallcd by Ins countrymen, and sent on a 
imsMon to Puri> lo remonstnite against the rapacity and 
crueltj’ of the agents of the Ficnch lejmblic lint in this 
and other di[»lomatic nfbees which he held foi a short tune, 
he was witness to so much corruption and intnguL that hib 
lumd levolted from tlie idea of a lujliticaJ lilc, and he 
returned home w^th the intention of devoting himself 
wholly to the education ol the young With thw lesolution 
he purchased in 1799 the estate ot Uofw\> 1, near lieni, in 
tending to make agriculture the basis of a I'cw sysb'm 
w’hich he had projected, for elevating the lower and rightly 
training the higher orders of the state, and welding them 
t<»gether in a closer union than had liitheito been dcemeil 
attainable. For soine time he carried on his labours in 
conjunction with Pestaloz/i, but incoiiijiatibilitj^ of disj»osi- 
tion soon unUiced them to se])amte. The scheme ol Fel- 
lenberg at first excited a large amount ot iidicide, but 
gradually it began to attract the notice of bireign ctmntries ^ 
and pupils, some of them of the highest rank, began to flock 
to him troiu evei} country in l^hirope, both for tlie pur- 
pose of studying agriculture and to profit by the high moral 
tmining which he associated with his educatioual sj^stem. 
Ftir forty-five Fellenberg, assnsted by his wife, con 

tinned his educational labourr, and latterlj' raised Ins 
institution to the highest point of prosperity and use tu In ess. 
He died 21st November 1844. 

St'f? lliirma, FiIUnfM rrf 'i Jj'U h vnd IVtrkrn^ Bcm, 1845; aud 
Sohom, J>rr Si iff cr I'oib I/ofiri/I, I^'bcn und IVirJccn FcllcvbenjH 

FELLER, Fkancots Xavtkr de (1735-1802), a Belgian 
author, was born at Brussels 18th August 1735. Tn 1752 
he ent-ered a feeh(>ol of the JesiiitsS at Kbemis, where he 
manifested a great aptitude for mathematics and jihysical 
science. He commenced his noviciate two years aftei- 
w’ards, and in testimony of his admiration for the aj»ostle of 
India added Xavier to bis surname. On the expiry of his 
noviciate he became professor at lAixcmbourg, and afbu- 
wards at Lidge. In 1764 he was appointed to the 
professorship of theology at Tyriiau in Huiigar^^ but in 
1771 he returjied to Belgium and continued to discharge 
his i>rofes.sorial dutie.s at Liege till the suppression ot the 
Jesuits in 1773. The remainder of his life be devA)te‘l to 
etud}", travel, and literature. ( >n the invasion of Belgium 
by the French in 1794 he went to Paderboni, and remained 
there two years, after w^hich he took up his residence at 
Ratisbon, where he died 23d May 1802. 
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Keller’^ woiks exceed 120 volumes. In 177?^ 1 m pnl»hshc(l, unde^ 
the assuiiietl naiiu* Flexier de Ke\id (un an.iirnmi oi Xavier di 
Fcllei\ his CttftibiS'mr , aiul Iih |inneipul 

Jfutttnouun* histi)) (ifut tt iifitrtnn ipui'iidi»d ui I7bl .it 
ui and dteuvaids sc\eial tunt s >» pnntMl nnd enuUnneU 

down tt> 1818) apprao'd under tlir Mine iiaiiu \mon;j In*- ntlier 
works tin* most iiii})ottntit me ( 'o/o s < ' nfK.tnt d de ItfUta' 

tur*' ainl Ins (%* d'i* / d' / hi'- 'I'lie Jt>unuti 

htdonqiif d /'.%;,»///, pli'ltsihd a1 bll\erjit»nin «* und 1 ie>o holii 
1774 to 17li4 lu 70 a ninnies, w '*'■ ei'itetl mid tn p.iil uiilteii])y 
iiiin. 

FEI.L()\V8, Su: 1‘R.iRLrs (1799 isdO). n dist inguished 
tnivoller aud untupiary, was boin in 1799 at Ni>ttinghum, 
where the fiimil} hinl hold an anccntrul estate for a con- 
shlcmblc time AVhilc only fourteen he drew sketches to 
illuHtmto a trip to the ruins of New stead Abbey, winch 
atterAvards ippeared on the title l>age ol JNfoore’s Life of 
lAtrd Byron In eiirly youth he Iravelleil through a gieat 
part of Britain, and in 1S29 settled in T.ondon, wlieie he 
pioved an active meinbci ol the Ibitish A.sst>ciation for the 
udviuicemeut of science In I S27 he distinguished himself 
as a tniveller in Sw itzerlaud, and ilh co\eicd tlie modern 
route t(* the t(^j> of Mont Biam Alter the dt uth of 
his muthei in 1832, In' gave full ts*(»jie to Ins miturid bi'iit, 
and passed tlie greater portion of eai li ot the la xt U n yt urs 
in Italy oi (iiec'ce, oi on the shoii's of ilu* Li'vant The 
numerous sketches ho exii uted were hugely U'^ed bv Mr 
Muiiay ill illustiuting CInIdt fLuM^d, Jn 1838 Fellows, 
induced by his passion foi iiatniaJ beauty and his pieleicnce 
of a simple peusunt life to an aitiJieiid cnih/ation, started 
for AsiaMinoi, wliere Smyrna was the ct'iiUeof his tiiivida. 
His explorations of ])arts of the intenoi and south led him 
to district'^ prailieally unlviiowui F.uropeaiiH, aud he 
thus <liscoverec] nuns of a aumbt'r of ancient cities which 
CMBled eailier than 3(K) n.c, flo entered Lycia iind ex- 
plored the Xaiitiiuh from tlie month at i*ataia ii])W'ard8. 
Nine Hides from l*ataia, h(‘ diseiiveied the ruins of Xantlius, 
the ancient capital of Lycia, tinely sitiiaied on lulls, and 
abounding in imigniticcnt n'liiains Alioiit tiiteeii miles 
furtlic! u]i he came ui>oii the nuns of TIos After taking 
sketthe^ of the most inteiesf mg ol))ielsaml cij ying aiium 
bet of insciiptioiis, he retnnied tu Smyrna thioiigii C^ariaand 
Ly^diii At tuuted by'' enliglitciied zeal, lie soon bronglit his 
diseovei *s before European men ot lettt i and the publica 
tion ot Jititfual in ift/n dviiny on Bjenisoof nt Asm Minor 
(London, 1839) louscd such strong iiiteust in ha^glaiul that 
Loid Balmi'iston, .it the request of the British Museum 
anthoiities, insked the Englisli '•onsid at Cloustaiitinople to 
get leave Iroiii the sultan to ship a number of the Lycian 
works of alt Lute in 1839 Fellows, under the aiisjaees of 
the Bntisli MuHeiiin, again set out for Ly^ciii, ncconqianied 
by George Selniif, who assisted him materially in sketching 
This second visit issued in the discovery of thirteen ancient 
citie.s, all enriched by works of art; and in 1811 ap])eared 
An Arronnt of J>bsroverits in Lyrio^ betny a %)ourmil kejii 
dnriny o Second JCxrurmon in Asia Aft nor A tluid visit was 
made late in 1841, after Fellows had obtained the firman ” 
by pci.Monal api>]ication at C/onstaiitiiiople, and he and hia 
party^ liad the pleasure of jiitching their, tents under the 
tow n of Xanthus on the 30th of 1 )ecemi[ier. They shipped 
a number of works of art for Bhigland, and in the fourth 
aud iimst famoub expedition (1844) twenty -seven cases 
marbles were des]»atchcd for the iiritLsh Museum, where 
they are nov to be seen in the Lycian »Saloon The must 
noteworthy places on wdiieh the labours of Fellows east u 
flood of light aie Xanthus, l^iiiaia, Patara, ^J3os, Myra, and 
Olyriqms The theaties in Lycian tow'iis show^ the influ- 
ence of the Qreek^drama among the so-called barbaiians”, 
and Lyexan scul[>ture and architecture almost rival l.he 
Greek masterpieces. The arched tombs, on© of which is 
in the Briti.'^h Museum, are compared by Fellows to Gothic 
architecture. These tombs are very common in Lycia. At 
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Pinara, mc^s a Kiii^/iilar round n»cky clifT literally 

Hjiecked all over with For furtlif*r infonnatinn 

alaiiit [jycia r* »rnj).iu* the vorkh of Fellovva Leak«*s 

Ai^ta Min^n^ tho TutofL' %n ht/f la of St>rait and J’oih<'h, 
and i fit ton dv IW^u Mutttm hy *^JV*xit'r. Papor^ on 

tlin Ly( lan lan^/triir*' hy Mi Iniim l Shaipu arc a]»p« ndt-d 
to the woilcs of J’oll evn In J 1 1 FlIIowh i>rcj<eiitcd to 
the IJntiMh Mieeinij 1 pr>il(nh,i^, necountn of hiH expf‘di* 
tinuM, and Hpcfjne n <»* n it iintl liisloiy illuhtrative <»f Ly« ia 
In 1H45 Ijm nf(i\*-d tin oid«r of kni;i'htli(»od uh an 
acknowled;.Mie lit of hn hMViec*N in the removal of the 
Xvintliian jinh<juitn - f<* thi^ eonntry '* FellowK was twice 
luai I led i i ( dn d in 1 HOI) 

III lo fl»' nt.il ini‘ntJOMcd, IoIImum imhlisIffM] tin* 

f'jllovMii}.' 'I'it' \<mfh>‘ni thnr Jcffirihtftna atul Tninn- 

’^nii't'U'Ui to Ln J I - In jlao/ttU 0/ Ih*' Unm 7'/o/V<// Mntto- 

mntit ffimi<t<il of \(tntli>i IHJS, ii ( hi ,jp rditnui of l.ln two 
Jinfino! ^ 7'/om/'. nnt/ Jiffn (t t chf'H in yism Minoi^ pttiti- 

< iiin 1 1 n t n tio /‘ntiui of I.in'ot 1 Hri2 , liini CnniH of A to n nt J ift to 
hfoit t}o lo ofn of ihnnolit iltffi till HsHOlf ttti t fl HifutiU IhtftH 
of tin J (ft om M on it no nt ^ in tfo futhfift, M ntn ^ kt'on, 

FKI A) |)I! SF IK one who eoiinniU iiinidei n[>on 
hiiiisidi ^rin! tKfhnieul f‘<»ndifci<jns of inurdi^r apply to 
lliiH enino / 7 , “ il om ( ojmmts any unlawful inuhcious in t, 
the eoiiMiMjiicnco of whn h 11 hiH 'wvii do,ith, 11*^1! at t«‘nij»t 111;^ 
to kill aiiolhei in 1 itUK opoii jus antiigoniht *s hwonI, 01 
Mhootnijj; III iinothiM tlii‘ gun hnnt.s and kill hnn .i It/’ he 
14 xijdo df sn 'rti' lion or in, pin I ]>y thi.s eiinie letl to tia* 
levolting piinmiiriiiMit ol in ** iguoniiniouH lairiul on thi' 
liigliwa}. willi a Klal.iMiriveii lliiough tlie hod^ ” Tins \\n^ 
ilboiiKhed hv 1 t h »* V * r>*J, v\hnh <)r(l<‘red Ihf huii.il 

of tlie body ot :i )»cr,4oii louinl to be Jn/o dn s< witliia I' I 
hourHuftiM tile eotoiier^ iia|ueHl, betw'ei'ii theliouisot D and 
J at iiigbt, and witlemt ( Minstian ntos ot sepultuu See 
Suicini': 

FFL<)N\' 111 Knglish law einues aie dnided iut(> 
felonies anil luisibaiieiinoin . ddie <lillereii<*e belwt'cn tliem 
docH not ih'pend on tlieii gnivity as olleiaes, noi on the 
airioiiiit ol piinishiiieiil atlaehed to them,' it is juirel} liis- 
loricnl Fehuiies an* fhost' ei mass w Inch at (‘omnion law 
laouglit witli tht'iii ulh I (iirviction bateituie ol goials 
Since the lo'lony A(M, noiiced below, this no longer an 
giouiid of di tmctnui I^egal w liters have suiiulit 
to till ow' Ijeht on the nalinc ol leloiiy by examining tJie 
etyiiu>h>gy ol tin- W'oid ( )iie diai>ation Huggestt'd is from 
the (ItiH'lv </>r/A.os, an iiujaihloi Others euiiiicct it wulh the 
Tjiilm veil) t<i/fo (’oke .sa\s it is (itinctt a/tt/ito ftlivt) jirr 
firt uttuni {a criiiu‘ loinmilled w ith nnibcnuis 01 evil intent). 
Spelmau (siimeit.s ii will) the won! /ec, signifying lief oi 
feud ; aiui lelonN in llus way would be eijuivaleilt tt» 
prftfHtii ftiitit^ an act loi wliicli a man lost or gave up liis 
loo (see Slnphen’.'^ />/.r« A s/oac, vol. n p 7) And It 
appear'' that acts iiivoUing foileiture were styled feli»nie« 
III feudal law, although they hud iiotliing of a oriminal 
charactei about tlnun A bic.ich ol (lut\ on the part of the 
vasMul, lu'glet't ot sei \ u'c, dela\ in sei'king iiivesliluie, and 
the like were felonies Injuiies by the lord against tho 
vassal were also felonies In course ol tune felonies eaino 
to liwan eupital ciiiues, although theie weit' a lew^ felonies 
not piunshuble b\ de.itli, and ii few e.i]»itul enines which 
were not regmded as telonies It beeainc a piinci[»Io ot 
Tiw that when a eiime was declared b\ statute to he a 
folojiy, the ]auiishment of death with torteitun' of land and 
goods necessardv aUachetl ( Hlackstone’s 1 'ommrntm w\ 
94) Hiackstone aec<ailingly nnikcs felony ineliide all 
capital cniues below tii isvui. “ Kvery persvui convicted of 
any felony for winch no punishment is s^jeei.ilh provided 
by the hiw' in foici' fi>i the tune being is liable upon coii- 
victit>n thereof to be sentenced to penal servitude for any 
VI. period not oxcecMlmg seven years, oi to be imprisoned wdth 
or without hard labour uud Bolitaiy coutiiienient for 


’ any tenn md- exceeding two years, and if a male to be oncei 
' twice, or thrice puhlicly or privately whipped in addition 
p> Kuch liiiprirtonmeiit ” (Stephen's iJif/est of CrtmincU 
Ijttr^ Hit 18 ) The only practical diatuiction between felony 
‘ and iiusdeineatiour is that for the former arrests may be i 
made bv private persons acting without judicial autiiority. 
Tht^ Fei<niy Act, lb 70 , abolislied forfeitures for felony, 

FKL'l' IS a fabric which results from the matting and 
intiiii.jte a<llu*sion of fibrous materials among themselves^ 
and 1*1 not like ordinary cloth, j^ruduced by any spiimiug 
and weaving jirocesHefi. All ordinary textile fibres possess 
sufln‘icnt adhesive tendency to enable them to be handled 
loi spuming ; but it is onl^' in c^Mtain animal fibics that 
Ihc ]H-<*u]iui ity is so marked os to fit them for felting. 
The j)iiipeity losnlts elueHy from tho serrated or jagged 
stiuftiue of wool and hair, and efficient feltmg is also pro- 
moted b\ tlie crimped or w^ivy fuim which some fibres 
natuially as.muiie. Tliese ])ruperties aie best developed in 
tile .vhoit “ caiding" Wool of such sheep as the merino and 
»Sax*)n) bleeds, long “combing” wools jioMsessing them 
111 ii less ilegiue. k^nwtlshed Wool, being coated with the 
jiatiual grease, does not felt. The hair of other animals, 
ns ol the rabbit, liare, coypu, vicugna, inusquasli, and ox, • 

' 1- cmployi'd for making felt ot various kinds and for 
' different jmrposes Felt has been niude and used from tlie 
most lemoUs antiquity, and indeed, considering the 
smiphcuty ol tlie material and the readiness with which 

* wool Iclts, it is quite probable that it was known befoi*e 
wovcui fabrics. P'rom tune irnmemoi ud it lias been 
enip)o\ed for clothing and tent covers b) the tribes of 

I C’ciilral Asia, and to the ]>reseul day it remains in extensive 
use among tlie CiicaKsmn, Aiiiienian, and 'fartar tribes. It 
mentioned by Xenf>phuu and Pliny, and Marco Polo 
I desciibes its iminufaetuie and up[»lications in Central Asia. 

, Felting results fium combined piessure and moisture, ami 
IS favoiiied by beat Oulmaiy brotid-clotii and all 
“fulled" w^oolieii textuies are partly felted, the fulling 
process having for Us object a paitiul felting of tlie 
previously woven nialenal and the slu inking of woollen 
garments after washing, witli whicli all aie taiiuliar, results 
from a ftdting by wliicli the fibres dnnv closer together, 

' the cloth gnuung in lliiekness and svdidity w'fiat it loses in 
, HUpoi fiend t‘\lenl. 'J’lie applieations of felt aie numerous, 

I a certain uuige of qualities being used foi chuhing, domes- 
tic, and upholstery pniqioses, while other and generally 
roughei felts are enqjltqed foi mechanical ap[>Jianc‘es. The 
iiiunufactiiu* ol felt liats constitutes its most extensive 
apphcaliiMj, for wludi see the uiticlc H.v'J Its nuuui- 
1 tacturo 111 the form of caii»ets, drugget, table covers, aud- 
ai tides of clothing is also important and extensive The 
felt loi these pin poses is maile cliielly from wool, wluch is, 
alter washing, fust carded out into exceedtngi} fiu(‘ uniform 
' gossamer-like la]>s Tliene laps, of the length and breadth 
! of the w'eb to be made, are superimposed on each other in 
I numbers coiTcsponding to the thickness desired in the 
- finished luticle The superficial stratum is usually of finer 

* texture than the bodv, and the mass when ready for felting 
( has the appeamnee ot a Hugo sheet of cotton w adding. In 

I this .state tlie compound lap is luissed between a aeries of’ 

I opposite pressing rollem partly luimersed in water, some ol 
i which are solid and heavy and others hollow and heated 
iiiterimliy by steam. In its progress the lap is not only 
squeezed between tlie rollers, but an oscillating motion 
being given tn tlie upper series, it is at the same time sub- 
niitted to.a rubbing action, the result being that it issuea 
a dense ^compact sheet of felt of uniform thickness. Felt 
80 made us subsequently dyjd, printed, and otherwise 
I liiii.shed by the ordinary processes applicable to woven 
I tissues, A ])atent has reccMitly been secured for a carpet 
I iiiado of uniform btrips of felt set on edge and tightly laced. 
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Ibroagli the centre. Such a carpet is the same on both 
sides, and for it great durability, thickness, softness, and 
elasticity are claimed. Among the leading nkechauic>al ap- 
plications of felt may bo enumerated the covering of steam 
boilers and cylinders, the lining of damp \salTs, steam- 
packit^, non -conductors for kilns and refrigerators, filters, 
polishing wheels, lining between the planking and metal 
sheathing of ships, printers' blankets, and the covering 
roofs. In the coarser qualities of felt cow -hair is the leading 
ingredient, and waterproof felting f<ir roofs, is improg- 
nated with artificial asphalt and like sulrtitances. This 
jtnanufactiirc was originally inti educed by Croggou and Co. 
of London under a patent of Dr Hihlue of ltd fast ; but 
the ‘‘roofing felt*' now nnule is a niisrunner, seeing it is a 
bituminous compound simply hehl togethei by waste ilax 
and other vegetable fibres, 

FELTHAM, Owkn, a inoml writer, wlioso essays wore 
'extremely popular during the 17th century. He is believed 
to have been the son of Thomas Felthum or FLlltham of 
Mutford in Suffolk, uml he w’us i^robably born ubfmt I COD. 
He was secretary to the eail of Tkoniond, under whose roof 
he wrote, when a } ontli of eighteen, a volume of one huinlied 
lifsaivf'R, J/f/ru/, ami sliort and pithy 

essays, of ivhirh two editions saiv the light iii 1G2S. Of 
-this book, which the author constantly augmented, eleven 
editions w^ere ])riijtetl before 1700 and several since. To 
later issues of the Rtsofves Feltiiain a[»pended Ltisoridy a 
•collection of forty ]K>cms. Handy anything is kn(»wn of 
his life, except tliat llandolph addressed a ])oum of coinph- 
meut to him, and became his friend, ami tluit Feltham 
attacked Ben tlon^ori in an ode shortly bebirc the aged 
poets death, but oonlnlmb-d n llatti'img elegy to tlio 
Joiif^onus Virbtn^ in 1G38 Muily in liie Ftdtham visited 
Flanders, ami publislied his observations in 1G52 under the 
title of A liritf (liaracter of ihr Lorn (*ount)ff^s^ Ik was 
a Iloyalist and a strict higlmLurclunan. It is supposed 
that he died soon after 1(>77. Hallam, with exccssue 
severity, has stigmatized Feltham as one of our worst 
WTiters. He has not, ludeed, the elegance of Bactm, whom 
he emulated, and he is often olmcurc and affected aftei tlie 
fashion of his time ; but his copious imagery and genuine 
peuetiation give his icflections a cliann to those who lia\e 
leisure to permso them. To the middlo classes of the 17tli 
centuf}^ he seemed a heaven-afiiut philoBopher and guide, 
and w^as only less popular than Quarles the cmblcmatist. 

An Mlition puMihIumI at Loinlon in 1806 conttiiiis iiii acr<miit of 
tlu* lilt* ainl wntiiigs of Fflthaiu by lunieB (Juinfiiiiig 

FKLTUK, the ancient Feltria, a tuwui of northern Italy, 
in the province of Belluiio, and 16 miles S.W. of the town 
of that name. It stands on u hill at the foot of the Alps 
near the Tiuve, and is partially fortified. It jmssesses a 
beautiful towmhall w’lth facades said to be by Palladio, a 
cathedral, numerous churches, an ejdscopal gymiiasiuin, a 
•diocesan school, and uu orphan asylum. It has some trade 
in corn, wiue, and oil, and manufactures of silk twist, wax, 
ami leather. A money-lending establishment founded llien* 
in the 15th century still exists, and is said to be the oldest 
in Kurope. Of the old caHle, W'hich was fiequently 
besieged in the Venetian wars of the 14th and Ifith centuries, 
little now' remains but a squaie tower. The population ol 
Feltre in 1871 w'as 4852, and including the suburbs G570 

FFl/riiE, Mouto da, a painter of the Venetian school, 
who worked at tiie close of the 15th century and beginning 
of the IGth^ Hi.s real name appears to have been I'ictro 
Luzzo; he is also known by the name Zarato or Zarotto, 
apparently from the place of Ins death : whether he was 
termed Morto (dead) from his joyless temperament is u 
disputed point. He may probably have studied painting 
first 111 \enice, but under what master is uncertain. At an 
early age ho went to Rome, and investigated the ancient, 


I especially the subterranean remains, ami thence to PowRUoli, 
j whore ho puiutod from the docovutiou^ autMpie cry'pts or 
i “gndte.’* The st}le of fanciful aruboM|m whuh ho lonued 
I for himself from tho^e studios miiio'd the name of 
I ‘‘ grottfsclic,’’ whouco comes “ gr»'t\ Mpie /’ mit, indeed, 
j that. Morto was the fir*4t painter ol imu oMnu' \\\ the Italian 
1 llemussanco, f»>i ait of thia kind had apuf iiom hi.s intlu 
j once, IxH u iully dt vtdopod, buth .n piuutiiig iml ui .sculp 
j turc% tow‘ards 1 180, but iu* nun lmvi‘ powerUdl} its 

‘ ditlusii»n Moutl w.l^d‘^. Ills works w*'io root'uod with much 
I favour in Kome. He aflorwaids went to Florenci*, and 
I painted some fine giole.s^iues in the I\x1ji/zo Publdici* Jte- 
: turnmg to Vouico towards 1505, lie assisted CSiorgimic in 
I ])ainting tlic Fomlacti dci Tedesclii, and seems to have 
1 remained with lam till 1511. It we may trust Kidolti, 
Morto eUq>ed with the nnsfress i>f Giorgione, wliose grief at 
I this tninsa<*tiou brought liim to tlie unne , th(‘ allegation, 
liow'c\er, IS hardly let oneil.d'lr with other accounts. Jt 
may have been afti r 1511 that Morto returned to his 
nati\e F\'Ure, then in a \t'ry iiumii e(mdition hoiu the 
ravage- of warm J5()!t 'ilnae 1' oMTWted \ aiious wa)rk.s, 
iml.iding S(une Ireseoes, still paiil\ extant, ami eontidurod 
to be almost worthy <»f tin' haiul of llapliiu'l, in tin loggia 
be.sidc Him Stefano. Towanis tlie agt* of torty fixe Morto, 
unquiet ami dissatisfied, abandoned j»amting uml took to 
soldiering in tlie service of the Wnetian retiublic. lie wa.s 
maile eaptam of n troop ol two humlreil men : and, light- 
ing valorously', lie <lied at Zani m Dalmatia., in 151D, hr 
perhaps somewliat later. One of his pietur(‘« is m tlio 
Berlin Mihseum, an allegorieal .sn]»ji‘etof Peace* and War. 
Andrea di Cosimo was liis ]aipil ami assistant as a di*eora- 
tive painter. 

FENCING is the propel u.so of a small-sw'ord or foil. 
The small-HWord is a light eoiut diess swoid, mmle to taper 
gradually from the hilt to the pond, ami of a .si/e it*guluted 
by the judgment of the weanu*, if he iimleistaml the use of 
tlie weai>on. The foil wdtii wlneli the uri of fencing ib 
jiractised is a snmlJ qiiadrangulai blade, about the length 
of a srnall-.HW'ord, ami imamted m neaily tlio same manner ; 
but, foi the couvenujiice of the oxeicise, it j,- juude lighter, 
blunted, ami covcied with leather at the point, to prevent 
aceideutb in practice. 

'Phe first vx'oajum in use among niiinkiml, whether for 
offensive or defensive purposia, appiais to Lave been the 
hWMiJ The most ancient lecords make Irequent mention 
of it. The early sworils were probably made of wood, 
like those used by the natives of ISfexico when first visited 
by the Sp.iuianlH; but after tlie discovery of metals, bronze 
hwairds were introduced, of winch kind many Lave at dif- 
f(‘ient tunes Viecn found. As soon, however, as the art 
of tempering steel bad b(*en rlLscov'ored, that metal super- 
seded all other substnnees in the fabrication of arms , nor 
IS it probable that any eliange u* this respect will take 
place, or that any further improvement is attainable. Tlie 
lorm of sword, however, ha.s varied at different times and 
in different countries. Those used by the Roman legions 
w^ore short and strong, with a blarlc seldom exceeding 
nineteen inches in length, but two edgdff, and calculated 
both for the cut and the thrust. The British swords, called 
»palhaf^ were large, long, and heavy ; ami the Saxon and 
the Norman partook of the same character. The uncitffit 
practice the weapon was probably carried to its greatest 
perfection amongst the Romans, whose partiality for 
gladiaUirial exhibitions fc>rTned a remarkable feature of 
their character. The various and compli(*ated methods of 
combat in which that people took didight are cither alluded 
to or describecT by most of their wTiters, particulaidy by 
Livy, Juvenal, Seneca, and Suetonius 

The history of the modern small-sword or rajiier is in-jt 
vulved in some obscurity. The latter term, though now 
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fjoiiMidcroii UH Hy/j(jnymouK with tlio former, 2>robably 
do!if)toH t long, c/nluiary, old hoiliioncd c utting fiword. 
lint n r.ifinT ih iifAv alway.s njctOit a «word for the thiust, 
in rnritradistinetion onn ,jdaj>tni foi cutting. The «Jnull 
Huord oi rojner iri nuiloiihledl^ vei} ancient, although there 
IH n iison to heliiM that it wjih not brought intogeiierul une 
until arinoni ioi proli^cting the holy began to go out of 
fashion Sjuct that liine thf art of fencing hub ah\a\h 
i>' eh ( (niHiib rod a* .1 g- ntl( niaiil^ aceoiii|)lishrnenL, and in 
many part' o' th' (’oiilHuml il ih cultivated with the 
gFcatost iind a*sidnit\ Sonit Jiave iiiaintuUK'd that 

rln weap^ui \va\ not ummI in Ihigland licfort tin; r« ign of 
Mli/abi th , ami hiKc ' If///// uf Klmiln^ih) irifuriij^ iis 
tiial om l^^v^laml who appoairt to fiave betrayed 

i>cvenl«r to jIm Sp.injani - jo tin ^eai 1587 , vva»s the* firnt 
who brougiii lull) Juigland “that wicked, pen nicioiiH fa.shion 
to fight in the in Ids 111 duels witli a rapid culled a tucki 
onU foi tin thru I ” Stow'calso im ntions that long tin*kh 
and long lajm i.s began ulumt tlnj twelfth 01 thirteenth 
year of lOli/abeth, and that “In* was held tlie greatest 
gallant tiial had tin deepe^it lufle iiail laig^est raj»iei. The 
otieiiee,'' h( luhio, “ tt> tin c^e of tin one, ami the huituuti> 
the life oi tin fuili)i>el that tame by the t»tliei, caUHed her 
jMajeuy t(» iiiaki pioelainat ion against them both, and to 
plaei Ht'letled gia\( eiti/eiir at e\eiy gate to cut tlie riifleH 
and bleak (lu iu[)n r p(»ini,. of all patsengeis that exccedetl 
a yard in Jengf Ji ol tie ir raps is, and a nayh *d a yard in 
tleplh of tlieii 1 tilh s ” ’ 

lint at whalevM turn the small swonl caint‘ into use in 
this eountr^, it is not suipiising that, when once intio- 
du(*i‘d, it shouhl Jia\i‘ b< 1 n cuhiv«ited us tin* most i‘(|Ui 
table instrument of dm ding iieiore this period rnecdings 
lor the pinp(>^e (‘f sn.gle < oinbat weic utterly rtwoliing 
to all notions ol fairness Nuiegard w’as paid to etjuahty 
of aims Ol nuihbeis , aihantages, liowtwei unlaii, were 
seized w'heiievei an opjjortunity offered , and the h rocious 
pasMioiiH, imaeinl of being diibed,had fullei h<‘o|m* given lor 
then gr’atitii’at mn “ 'rin duellist ol foimei times,” sa}s 
Sir W'alti'i Siotl, 111 a iiot<‘ to 77 n /an/// 0/ the Luk* y “did 
not always sliiiitl upon tliost pumtiln»? resj>eeting equality 
of arms whnh art now iinlgtal essential to lair com\)at. It 
IS line thiit in ioinial eomhats in the lists, jiarties w'ere, b} 
the judges oi till la id, |>ut as near 1 \ us j»us‘.ihJc' inthesuiiie 
I'lieunislam es Ihit in ]»i iMite <huds it was often otherwise ” 
The pnielna oi deeeling dmds With tlie swaiid imi} be Con- 
Midi n d as ni)W extinct in Knglauil When tlu lupiei was 
looked upon a - .III indispensable ]>.iit of a gentleman's dress, 
ihi' laeilit N ol miiiu diate leiicountei whudi it olFenal gave oc 
casual to iicijuent an 1 d.mgcrmis luawk^, b\ winch the publu* 
liampulil} wa^ ilisi ui bed, mid the h\ es ot [>ca(‘eable citizens 
Sometime^ s.iciihced Since arms h.ivc c e^ised to be wa>ni, 
such an objis Uon i an no huigm In urgeil uganist the art of 
defeiua , ami it ma\ jierhap*’ be t|Uestioiied wliethei it ever 
had much weight 

l’lu‘ juactua of the foil 1- lieu eouMilcred as apjdied to 
the im»st kiuikibh pur po.scs, numel\ , the oiijo\ merit of salu- 
tary lecr'eatioii .uid tin in i|Uisitinii ot a giaietul mid uii 
constiraincd dcpoftuieul ddie beiudn ml eifects of moderate 
fencing to pt i-^ons of weak constitutions, 01 ol studious and 
seileiitaiN habit.. h.iM' been attested bx imalieal jjracti- 
bloners o{ the first iMinueuee d'o tlu public speakei, the 
jiractice o! the lent ing uuun has been found to uupail an 
^ ease and iii'cdoin ol gi'sluu' attainable b\ no othei exei 
rise Foi while the us» ol the foil and the bioadswaud 

^ \u Th, I AUt/ro Alnm/iion, aionusl\ inuittsi 111 ir»vr9, 

wc ii^il t*ic tiillnwnig pjithctu <,onij»liuiU “ Sworfl an.! Inuklci light*, 
hetun to giov ont of u 1 ' 1 lun .*‘Oirv 1oi U . 1 .hit) good 

nuiiihood jar on It u 1 h' oiki g au’, tin*. ]*oking ti^ht 4it rapier ami 
•••dagg*'! will cor ic ap . tlicn a l.ill in.'iii, 'iiul 11 go.»<l sx^tjrtl-anihhuckliir 
mua, will bo s)>utod like u cal or a rabbit 
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] diffuses case, elegance, and grace all over the body, and im- 
parts to the look and gesture an appearance of intellectual 
vigour, it tt aches invaluable lessons of patience and self- 
« oiiimand, and contributes to disci]>line the temper. “ Per- 
, Imps there is no exercise whatever,*' says Mr Boland 
{Tu^fnti und Practur of Fencing)^ “more calculated for 
these jun poses /developing and cultivating bodily strength 
and aetjMty) than fencing. Biding, w^alking, si)arring. 
WTCHtling, Tunning, and jutehing the bar are all of them 
ceitamlv highly beneficial ; but, beyond all question, there 
IS no .«iijg]e exercise which combines so many advantages as 
huieing li> It tlie muscles of every part of the body are 
bi ought into ]>lay ; it exjTands the chest, and occasions an 
equal distiibution of the blood and other circulating fluids 
thrraigh the w’liole system. More than one case has fallen 
ijiidci the author’s own observation, 111 which affections of 
the lungs, and a tendency to consumption, have been 
enliiely leiiioved hy occasional jiractice with the foil." 

VVe mA\ juoceed to give such definitions os aiq>ear to be 
icLjUKsilL foi conveying a general idea of the science of 
fencing, leicinng the ritader tor the nece 8 .sary details to 
. the mimeious manuals jiublished on the subject. 

I Afturhs fffid Paratlfii. — After the first jiobitions have 
. been acquired, the modes of attack coiiie to be coiisidcied, 

! Attacks aie made m three ways * — first, by a quick thrust 
j j»rocci*clnig merely from the w'list, the arm at the same time 
; i»eiijg elevated and advanced, w^tb the jioint directed 
I tovvaid.s the adversary 'h breast, secondly, by what is techni- 
I I ally called an exteusion , and lastly, hy lungeing and r&- 
j coveiing. The ]>ai‘adeB, in which consists the defensive 
pdit of the art, naturally follow the attack. A iiarade is 
u defence of the body, made h} an opposition of one’s blade 
to tliat of an adversary, m such a situation as upon his 
attack to ]>revt‘nt the i>oiut of his sword hitting. The 
parades are eight in number, viz., six simple, called 
ijmntty tiercvy ri/r/c, oUitvCy p) nuf, (/(untc, and two round 
or counter parades in qiiarte and tieice 

Thnu^tSy dv. — The next division of the subject inoludos 
straight thrusts, simjde diseiigaguinenls, and bindings of 
the blade. A »tmtghf thrmt is used us an attack, wdien an 
antagonist, Irom his position on guard, leaves suflicicnt 
opening to eimhU* him to be touched iq»oii that side of the 
hod} on which blades uie joined. When such an oppor- 
tunity (»ffors, till* w rist must hi- siidtleiily I'aised, so as t(T bring 
the “f»»rte ” ol one's sw'oid to the “foible” oi the adversary’s; 
aftei which lunge imuiediatel} on the same line to Lis breast, 
, ohserMiig, howevei, to ])reserve a correct oiqiosition. In 
I fencing, “op]>osition ” signifies the art of covering the body at 
I the time of dehveunga thrust, on that side where the foils 
I Uajipen to cross, in older to ])reventan antagonist exchang- 
ing hits The dinetofugement is made either as an attack, 
or as a return after defending one's self from a thrust, and 
IS executed lM)th under and over the wrist or foils. A dis- 
engiigemeiit oxer tlu* arm may he jiarned with tiercc or 
prime, and, li made low% by the parade of circle, fioni the 
})osition of ot'taxe by (|uarte or, if the thrust be delivered 
low, by ciicie, from the 2)ositu)n of iiuinte hy }>nme as the 
\ readiest defence, but (juarte and tierce are also correct 
I parades against this thrust. There are three different ways of 
j bimhng tht idade Of the.se, “ flanconnade " is the principal, 
as it IS sometimes a safe attack when any other mode would 
I he attended with considei'ahle danger ; it is also made aa 
I a “ riposte " The attack of flanconnade is commenced when 
1 the blades are joined in quarte, and it is jjarried either by 
1 octave OI quintt, 01 by the jiarade of quarte. The return 
j ovei the arm, after the parade of circle, is parried by prime 
or tieice, 01 bv changing quickly to the counter in quarte. 

J The letiirn ovei the arm, after the jiaradc of jinme, is 2>arried 
< by ])nme or tierce, or, if made at a considerable distance, 

1 by the counter in quarte. 
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FeiniM . — In fencing there are a great variet) of foitita* 
which it ia not eaay to describe inteUigibly without figures. 

A feint is an intentional movement made to <leceive an 
adv6r8aly^ All thrusts, therefore, may, Rlrictly si^eaking, 
come under the definition of feints, as the fencer h object, 

* in all bis attacks, is ti» deceive hm antagonist For the 
sake of convenience, however, straight thrusts atnl simple 
diseugagemeiitK have been arranged under a .separate head. 
Ill executing the feint called one inside of the arm, 
aopposing the adversary^ body to be covered in quarto, the 
par^e of tierce is deceived; commcucing from the outside, 
that of quarte is deceived , from the position of the circle 
the octave, and from that of the octave the cinlc is deceived. 
This feint, if made inside the arm, is jinrned bv the patade 
of quarte, or by the counter in tierce, made ujwni an 
opponent's 8co<Mid disengagement, U[u>ii the outside of the 
arm, by tierce, prin.c, or the counter in (jnarte , and from 
the jiositiou of the octave, b} octavt? or ipuntc 1'he feint 
one /fco is likewise made as a letnrii nttei the parade i>t 
quarte or tierce, or sonictwncs after that of circle or <K*tave 
The cui an*I Jtiien(/<n/e is a sjh'cijs o/o fwo^ in making 
which from the position of (iinirtc an advcrsaiy’s parade of 
tierce is decei\ed, and Iroin the position of tierce hia parade 
of quarte Cut and flisentjiKfe, if made inside of the arm, is 
parried by quarte, or the eounter in tieree , if outside, by 
tierce or counter in quaite. Fetnt aerondf is another feint 
very nearly resembling one iwo^ and is generally made a.s a 
return after the j)arades t)f tierce, ]>njne, oi quinte. In 
this feint the octave or (|Uini<‘ is lieceived , and it is 
|karried by tierce, prime, or (juarte, the twn former being 
the readnvst wdierc quint c is the parade deceiveil, but if the 
feint has been aiiiwered with octave, the tlnunt must then 
be parried with quarte The feint one /#/•<> ihtee is made 
on either side ot the blade, ujion precisely the same j 
principles as one tiro ^ — tin only ditrereuce between them 
consisting in making one disengagement tnoii in the lattei * 
than in the formei movement The ent and one tfeo is a j 
sfiecics of one fivtt three Those feints, if made over the 
arm, are parried with the simple parade of tierc*e , if on 
the inside, with simple quarte The otbci feints are — ' 
douldin<g^ W’hich, mutntis midandr^, is executed u]k)Ii pre 
risely the same priiicqdes , one tiro (tad deitniH' (he i 

executed from the inside position of quuite , one ftm 
ami deceive the conntet ^ wdiicb may be made fi*oni citliei 
side of the blade, but most ireqnently cominences fixmi 
the jiosition of tierce; t^int tffift<'(mnadt , wdiich can be 
commenced only from the engagement of fjuarte , feint 
9etonde arid deceive qunrtt\ which is always commenced fniin ' 
tlie outside engagement, whether made as an attack or a 
return; fexnt second e and deceive tierce^ which diiTei.H from | 
the preceding only in the last disengagement , one two and 
deceive quarte from the jnmtion qf tiu* circle^ when the first 
disengagement is made over the adversary’s wrist tow^ards 
the body under the arm, and the second over t):e wTist to 
wards the inside of the body ; and douhlmq on both sides 
of the arm^ which is too complicated a feint to be frequently 
used in actual fencing, because it is difficult to follow^ the 
adversary’s sword with certainty through many different 
fiarades, and there is much danger of “ time thrusts ” upon 
feints which consist of so many disengagements. 

Time ihrusU are so called because the success of these 



planning or in executing his attack ; and, wlicn made cor- 
rectly, they \ire V>y far the most scientific movements in 
lancing. There are two sort of time thrusts, in the execu- 
tion of one of w'hich it is necessary that the blades should 
eroos each other, but for the completion of the other it is 
not absolutely necessary that the blades should even meet. 
Those time thrusts in the execution of which the blades 


I cross arc more scientific, and exjxise the fencer less to ex 
] changed hits. There are two time thrust^ in op^yosifion — 

* <me the time the ainiu and the other the (nne octave, 

! The former is aiqihcable to all thrusts, howoNcr simj»le or 
complex the feint may be, provided the longe is made iqMUi 
the outside , wdiereas all longe*' direetei^ t<» the inside td 
the budy, or under the arm aie exposed to the tune in 
I oetave , r*:*d thu^ almost e\ery thrust made in femang 
I afibrcls an opportunity for one t>r oihei of tliese tw<* move 
meiits. Tlumi tiiiiL thrusts in whieh the op[iositu>n is not 
essential art madi upt>n incorrect movtum nts of the adver- 
saiy, when he eAposes himself by the wideness of his 
atnicks. oi by tpiitting the blade in a dangerous ]»osition, 
or by making too nian,\ diaengagements in his feints. «»r by 
giving a variety ot openings which the judgment of tbe 
fencoi must di'termine how he is to take advantage of 
This thrust is pi act ised almost entirely ii]»on irregular at tucks, 
and rc^quiies great caution to be observed. It lias been 
! alreaily stated tliiit time thrusts in opposition, when correctly 
' made ujion giMxl attacks, are perha]>s the finest m<>vement8 
I in fencing but \iaing fenei'rs shomd iitoerllielesH attempt 
I them veiy seldom, iiom the d’ingei ot niisjmlging the 
' attack, and thus exjKismg themselves to the eert.nutv of 
^ being hit. And the time out of oj^position isatteniled with 
, still grt‘atei hn/aid, as it'-' success depiaids rather u]Mai the 
I w'ldeness and irregularitv of an adversiiiy s movements than 
i on the seciinl} ot one's own situation afforded by the oppo 
' sit ion in tlie fonner species of time thrust 
^ When fencing was ijoinparativch little knowm, it w’oh 
1 thought necessaiv that there slunild K* some, inteinu'dmtc 
I practice for the pupil between the lesson ot tlic master and 
ins makuig tin a.ssault , for which pnrjiose, it appears, he 
was taught to longe, at a proper distance, al the wall ’I’hiH 
was called by the fVeneii tiver an min, and wtis considered 
as useful foi jilaiiting the learnci well upon lus legs, an us- 
toming him to measure distance correctly, and causing bis 
motions, in making las extension and longe, to follow one 
anothei in the projier succcs.sion Unt hs the art became 
iKittcr understOfKl, oliservation induced masteis to place 
pujiils togetlicrfor tlieii mutual advantage, Uit one to attack 
by sniiph* disengagements, the othei to j»iiri\ by <jiiatte and 
tierce alternately , and this practice, iiom its <ingin, was 
long c tiled tirci an min. It is now, liowever, generally 
known as qnartc and tieirr, and, m its inqirovcd state, 

IS not merely intended as an exereisi foi the scholar, 
hut alsi' IIS u graceful display of the ])rmcijml motions of 
tencing, tor wducb reason it slumhl be invariably practised 
beforc conirncnem^ the assault, and in fencing Is'fore com- 
pany it IS never diH[s.*nsed wutb Quarto and tierce afipeara 
verv simple in its execution, yet it is exceedingly useful to 
fencers in all stages of tlicir progre^ \ and difficult to 
acfjuire with such correctness that all its movements shall 
take ]dac'e in their proper succession, and be made with 
the glace and precision characteristic of a good fencer. The 
counters is also a practice of inq>ortance to young fencers. 

In the language of the fencing-room, making the assault 
and 'idnyincf loose are synonymous, signifying the j>ractice 
of attack and defence, or, in other w'ords,#! just aiqdication 
of the lesBoiiR received, which, in fact, ought to be done as 
correctly as if with sword in hand. In the assault, the 
mere movements should be almost mechanical ; for tly^ - 
mind being w^holly employed in discovering and counteract- 
ing the designs of the adversary, as w^ell as in concealing 
its own, the hand should, on the proper opportunity being • 
given, instantly execute that which the mind conceives 
without any consideration of the manner in which the par 
ticulur motion to be made. 

The rules to be observed are few and distinct. Thelfirst 
thing which the attention of a young fencer should 
naturally be directed to is the most secure manner in * 
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which ho can crnne into the poultion of the guard, when 
o]»[)()3Cfl to an adveriKiry ready to take every o^vatiiage of 
hiH inexperience. WhilHf advancing jnU> diHtanee, it is 
alH(» an of iiri]iortjincc to fi ive one wide of the bi»dy 

si-Mired }>y the position, [jarticulnrl} Unit kkIc to which tlio 
antngoin f\-t hhide im ujiptHcd , so that, if ho <:ominen<*t an 
altat k duung tliiK mt)M nu nt, In* iinul jpiit the Idade in 
oiihr to diicct liiH tlirnsl or tcint at jin> opening afforded 
htiii h} tin poMition ol Iuh oppon* ?»t , and the opportunities 
of att.ick 1 m tug few, hi-> d“'4ign* vdl tlnm be the more easily 
diH«MVrnM] In sliort, tin* cninnnimiirjg an ot)ponont’ti blade 
aliim^^t oldigJ H him to clb / 1 some change m the relative 
situations of tlj(i tonlciniing p irtiCh, before he advances 
int«» dicninM , and us tin' ina I'^nity ol hucb jucvioUH movtv 
in^ nt must be iMpsis-n, utiy attempt of IhiH kind ih favoiii* 
aid' bn nuking an attack on linn. And, generally, whilst 
atundin * in the poHitioti of Um‘ guard, it ia an advantage to 
ha\< on* -aiic <d tin* Imdy covca’ed, and tf) command the 
f»nhh‘ oj tln^ iidverHary’s blarie. Straight thrust h and 
siinph dMi-iigagemenlK, execuU^J with (inickneHs and 
vigoin, should treijiieiiLly be attoin]ited, oven though they 
d<* n »t succeed in hitting, and this should be ]H4rticnlaily 
attended iti in fencing \Mtli n utrungei. Quick simple 
tin lists an' almoHt the oidy u itiiiii way of ascertaining Ins 
favourite piiiades, and con.sinjuently ol knowing by what 
feints to attack him with a probability of huccumh. The 
HvuJdi nni'ss and rapidity ol tin- attack will ine\ -tably extort 
from him the secret of Inn fuvounio defence. 

Many mastcMs of tin* (dd school, and some, too, (»f 
the present ihiy, have tieatcd thmnnnit^ as of importance 
in the lilt; but lioin it', nnitilitv, not to mention danger, 
in ili( (leld, it IS ima considered nic(»mjmlible with 
good fencing, mul iudc*‘tl no betti t ll'Jin a Inek The 
only ailvaiitagr^ of ihsaiming is tlial of uinioyiiig tlie 
]>erHon disaitned : loi, suoid in liaiid, it jh reiidensl nuga- 
tory Ity tile n.se of a Hvvonl knot, with vilnth, it maybe 
prcHnnuMl, cwmy person at all in<|uainliil vviUj the weapon 
W'lll take espeiual care to fasten it to he. wiut in a stTious 
afhni. As the imiiKXiUVio ma} Iheielon* be ihdeated by the 
most ordinaii precaution, atteiii[iting it iun servo no other 
purpose than 1<» eaus** heavy and uiijdeasant jda> ; whilst 
th(‘s1umglh it nM|iiiioH loi its execution is a drawback, 
arul airoid.N an advi»rsary favouiablc moments of attack 
duiing the lime an attempt js being made t(» bind hw 
blade. 

As Imi It.iclv SH l<5ie2 u vci\ * MUCUS f>oolv on the subject of fencing 
wns 1»\ Sii Wilhaiii Ibtni , it is n<»\v '\'ei\ si’iiree In 

ITSOn biiiituiAiit jiiildisliisl u \MMk on feiieiug, wliieh 

h( li» the iluk<* ol AigNll 

ineiil fuiv» nm'»iue«l un 11ussu)u<M . un*' oftla* most vuiuultle and 
tlohuid's Tnuti'M 


\>ti (hi 


Seveial mod* Hi woikb of 
' of tin* most valinil>le ami 
Thto'^f ami i^iaitice of the 


complete is 
A i ' of Fi /s nta 

HruTUAM) i>i S\lhinv(’ ( 1 - ITiSD), Mar- 
ijuiwS de bu Motlu', a Fieneli ihjdiuualwt who was aiubus- \ 
sadoi to Ihiglaml duimg the itugn ol I'dizabetb. At 
the ie(int‘st of C^huili's I\ ln‘ endeaioiiied to excuse to ! 
l^li/ubetli the in issueu' ot St lk\i tholoiue\N as a iiecessitN ! 
caused bv a plot uhieh luul been laid against the life lif | 
the king ol Frai^*e. Ft»r some time atiei the death of ! 
rinirlfs l\ Fenelon was eontmued m his ollice, but lie; 
was recalled in IbTT) when batheriue ile' .Mediei wished to j 
luring about a marruige between Fdi/abeth and the duke 
m Alencou, and thought tiuit anotbei ambassador would I 
ha^ o a bt‘ttt '1 chance ot success m the negotiation lu j 
* 158:3 Fenelon again arrived in Kngland, elnuged with a 
private commission from the king ot France, chietly with [ 
thtt view of olitaining the liboiationof Mary<iueeii <»f Scots ' 
on the jiromist' of a Frencli alliance , biU Idi/.abeth suw' t 
roasdu to doubt tlie king’s Binoerity, and Fenelon had to j 
leave Fnglaud without gaming lus purpose, lie died in I 
M58a. ! 


F^iielon is t]i« author of a number of writinga, among which 
tho*K* of gnu I al imj^ubincM are MHtwires touehaiU VAn^idsrre ai 
la .Vutjwr^ to/ Somm/idrr' d/* la n^gociation faiie, en An^lAcrr^, Vcok 
1571 (• oiiUiiiUigaiiumf'cr of the letters of Charles and his mother^ 
irUtmg to bMi* •ui Kii7fd»eth, Queen Maiy, and the Bartholomew 
mii.sw,u r< ]*ub]»s}iMl m th<i M^moxr^n of Caatelnau, Pans, 1659; 
Xnf(H'uttura‘*ilc L(/ M/fOir Fh/rlonet dr Mirkcly fMJwr rfc J^/autT.vM^re, tn 
^h/t/lrirrr/ aiu\ / f/fdrhtiM dc M tic Mfdhc Fhielon, Jn-struttums au 
st/ar <1/ /w Mauvisstt re, both contained in the edition of Castob 
ij ji3% JA/MM.r/ y, j*ul>lished at Brussels iii 1731. The correspondence 
ol l'*'m l*ai \vjis jiublishcd at Pans in 1836-41, in 7 vols. 8vo. 

FFNKLON, Francois de Salignac de Lamothe 
(lOAl 1715), archbishop of Cambray, and one of the most 
ccitd Mated naiiies in the intellectual and ecclesiastical history 
of Fiance 111 the 17th century, was born at the Chateau 
de J'Vnelon in Pcrigord, August 6, 1651. The family 
of Siiligniic or Salaginic, to which he belonged, had been 
ennotiied fiom the middle of the 15th century, and pro- 
duLcd aiieady many distinguished names. The father of 
the lijtuie archbishop was Count I'ons de Salignac, of whose 
second imiinage, contracted in mixture yoais, PVan 9 oi 8 w'as 
the only child. PVom his birth he w^as of a delicate and 
HcuMtivc teinpcraniont ; ^nd, greatly beloved by his old 
iathfi, he was educated at home till he was twelve years of 
age. lie received, according to one of his biographers, “a 
simple. Cluistiau education devoid of anything remarkable.*’ 
Hut he must have been lucky in his tutor or of rare aptitude 
for Icannng, for he seems then to have laid the foundation 
of his ndiiurable scliolarslii]> and love of letters. After a 
shoit time at the college of Cahors, he went to Paris to 
complete his studies under the Jesuits at the College du 
PlessKH. There his great gifts soon drew to him distinction, 
and, like his iival Hossuct, he ventured to preach to an ad- 
miring audience at the age of fifteen. His father seems to 
litivc died before this time, and his uncle, the Marquis de 
Fenelon, who liud assumed the care of his education, with- 
(hew Ins charge from wdiat might have proved injurious 
seductions, mid placed him in the seminary of St Sulpice 
under the saintly Trouson. I Us uncle was himself a re- 
markable man. Distinguished as a soldier and a statesman, 
he became no less distinguished foi liis piety and moral 
heroism lu conjunction with M. OIut, the founder of St 
Sulpice, he inaugurated and became the first [iresident of an 
asBoouitioii ioi the suppression of duelling The association 
w-as coiiquxsed only of men wliose valour was unimpeachable, 
and whose oath binding them to refuse any challenge or 
take part in any duel could not therefore be mistaken. The 
Manjuis de Fenelon and his daughter, who became Madame 
de Moatmorenci Laval, wife of the Marquis de Montraoreuci 
Laval, both cxcicised a decisive and happy influence over 
the young Fenelon. Many of bis early letters are addressed 
to his cousin, whom he looked u^Km as a sister — the only 
one he had over known. But the head of St Sulpice, M. 
Trousou, shared with these relatives the task of his higher 
education, and no one, both now and afterwards, enjoyed 
so much of his coniideiice. Great as is my freedom and 
openiieartedness with you,” the young student writes to 
lus uncle after being placed at the seminary, “ I must 
confess without any fear ot making you jealous that I am 
still more unreserved wuLh M. Trouson ; if you could hear 
our cuuve‘r^atlon and the ease with which I lay bare my 
heart to him, and with which ho teaches me to know God, 
you would not know your pupil, and you would see that 
God has very marvellously helped on the work which you 
began. ” 

PMnoloif s first aspirations were towards a missionaiy' life. 
The congregation at St Sulpice had established *a missionary 
society at V?anada wdiich many of its pupils had joined, and 
he wished Iv tollow their steps ; and when this project 
failed he still more earnestly desired to undertake a mission 
to Greece. In one of liis letters, dated October 9, 1675, 
he draw's a glowing sketch of liis desire to visit 
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glorious Beenes,” redolent of the spirit of antiquity, which 
he hod 00 often pictured in imagination, and to seek 
out the Areopagus whence St Paul proclaimud the unknown 
God to heathen bagea/* But hia delicitc health, and the 
• diBSuaHion of another uncle, the bishop of Sailat, interfered 
with Hia miastonary longings. Ho was induced to remain 
at home and accept the office of buperioi of the community 
of Nouvelles Calholiquea, a community founded for the pro- 
tection and instruction of women converted from Protes- 
tantism. Ho sp^nt ten years (IbTT) 85) of fpiiet and 
auceessful labour in connexion with this institution, 
became intimately associateid iMtIi a select circle, at the 
head of which was the Due do Beauvilhers, began hia 
eareer os an author, and otherwise laid the foundation 
his remarkable iiitluenoe. It uas at I he request of the 
Duchesse de Beauv’llier.s that he is siiid to have written his 
first work, Dt VEdurni^un FiUeSy winch long maintained 
its reputation among the higher fttinihes of Franco, and 
may still be eonsiiltod with advantage It cuntams many 
admirable ]>recepts. To this same p*‘rioil belong a Htd'uta- 
tton of Mai efmtiudfe' a Trt tttise (f y<anre (tud f/n/cc, in which 
he W'as assisted with marginal notes by Hossuet, and a 
treatise on the Mntudr^ of Pastors^ in winch he set forth 
the blessing of a divine order appointed in unintcrriqitud 
euccession trom the apostles to guard men from error, .seeing 
that all c\iverience proves how unable ouhnaiy men are 
•“to decide for themselves as to the details of dogmas.^* 
Tins treatise had a polemical aim against the Protestants, 
but w’as at the same tune written with groat moderation 
and fairness. 

Ill 1685 Louis XTY. carried out his nifamoii'. policy of 
expelling the Protestants trom Fraiici* by tin revocsition of 
the edict of Nantes, Clreat dmturbain*e arose in coii- 
sequoxice in the districts of Poitou and Saintonge It v\aH 
nece-isar}’, by firm yet gentle means, to do Mm.etlnng to 
allay the violent irritation wdncdi had been caused. On the 
reconmiciidation ot Bu.ssuct, Ff'^nolon was chosen as tljt‘ heutl 
of a mission for this pur[i 08 e. He made two conditiiae., 
— that all should be witlidrawn from the piovincth, 

and that ho should ho allowed to choose his fellow workers. 
The result was that his mission w'as attended with con- ider 
able success, although he himself eomjduins moie tlmn a 
3 ^ear aHer>vards, “Our converts get on ver^* siuwd} , - it 
IS no easj" matter to change the ofMiuous of a whole people.” 
On Lis return to Pans he had several interviews with the 
king to report the result of hi.s labours, and afterwards 
resumed m coiiiparativo privacy his old duties among the 
Nouvelles Cathohque.s, M. de Harlay, the well-knovMi 
brilliant but profligate archbishop of Pans, who had hr‘>t 
advanced him to this position, withdrew his favour fiorn 
him when he saw be could make no use of him. “It seems, 
M. PAbb6, that you wish to be forgotten, and you shall 
be/* was his bitter speech on one occasion ; and he so far suc- 
ceeded as to prevent F^neloiPs appointment to the see of 
Poitiers which had been contemplated by the I lAjg. 

Suddenly he was called to the responsih’ position of 
preceptor of the dauphin's son, the j^ount duke of Jiui- 
gundy. This was the work especially of his friend the I>uc 
de Beauvillief 0 , who in 1689 was appointed governor of the 
royal grandson But other friends warmly rejoiced in 
F6nelon’s advancement, and amongst these Bossuet wTote 
to Madame de Montmorenci Laval congratulating her 

We shall not lose the Abb^i Fdnelon/* he says , “you will 
he able to en)oy him, and, provincial as I am, I shall escape 
from time to time to embrace him." It is interesting to 
notice this renewed trace of hearty friend.ship •between 
these two illustrious men, considering the unhappy relations 
which afterwards arose betw'cen them. 

No man probably w^as ever better fitted than F6nelon for 
the difficult position which he now assumed, and to which 


j he mainly devoted himself during the next six 3 oars (1689- 
t 95). He was a born tcachiT in the higlic.st sonso, -gifted 
with the most charming qualitie'< t>t pationco, sweetness of 
tact, and address, yet iiitlexible in principle, and 
severe ainl iinbeiuling in his method'^ oi truinmg He liiul 
the m.niiuTh ot n o and with all the intidlectiml 

refiiKuiien f s an luvonipli^jlieti rlniivluiMii Saint Simon 
lu his Mvmotu\s it. xxii. j>. 155) has ielf ii [Mairail of him 
about this timn >vhich has been often quoted, and tioni 
j whn*h We only a tow soutonei s lie was a tall 

I thiu man, wtdl nidilo, pale, witl* .i largo n»)so, iwh's wlionco 
lire and talent strojmio<l liko u torront, and a physiog 
noiuy the liktM)! w hich 1 have never soon in any other man, 
and vvhicli oiico scon one could never forget. It coinbinod 
everything, and tho gioatost contradictiorr.s produced in) 
want of hiUnioiiv li united soiiousness and gaiot}, 
gravity and courtos} the pnwarlmg (draracl eristic, as in 
everything about liiin, being rclinmncnt, intelhct, gnuclul 
ness, moclosty, and above all uohics.« It was dillicult to 
take oiie’.s eyes i)tV him All Ins |»oi trails arc speaking, 
and yot none of them have <‘anglit the (‘Mjuisrti harmonj^ 
which stiuek om in the original, or the eveeiding delicacy 
of everj feature IJis inanruu- aU<»gotl»ei <‘orio-pondt.d to 
Ins ap[iearanee, his perfect ease was irdeetious to olliers, uiitl 
his cuuversatioii was atuiii{>ed with the giai*e and good taste 
which aie only atajuiied by liabitual mfcei course vvitli tlie 
best society and the giuat world ” He had in eil of all his 
bnlliunt and solid quahtie.s in the ta.dv which he hud iindei 
taken 'J'he young duke of Ihiigund), as the same wiiter 
remarks, “ was bt>ni with .1 oaf uni winch made one tremble. 

He was passionate tliat he would break the clocks which 
miiiiinoiied hiin ti» some unwelcome diit>, ami into the 
wilde.st rage with the rain whieli hiinleied some pleasure," 

He was withal warm beaited and clevei, -in tact, “danger- 
iHisly quick in penetrating holh tilings and people." 
Fenelon had full scopi* loi tin* exi ruse of his maivellous 
I educational art, and tlu' n‘sult \va.-» a siieeuss lai bejamd 
1 what is usual in such easi's ’Plie impetmsis but uireetiun- 
ati ami biight child grew undei his charge into an earnest, 
well-djMeipIim‘d, and promising, if soim whiit ovei-scnqm- 
lous and timid youth, whose life if sjmred might have 
luoug’ t blessing to France Fcmelon eaiefully planned all 
' the details of his education, and Inis embodied in his well- 
known 7V/f/;/ay/o amlolliei w 1 itmgs llie i>rinci]des on w'bich 
1 he based it. It was liis aim to tram the young prince 
j not merely in huhits ol Ktdf-coiitrol, to direct his scholarly 
I uequiu'merits and religious convictions, but, moreover, to 
awaken m him true and large political instincts fitted to 
qualify him foi his high position. F6neloii himseli, while 
an aiistocial both by birth and feeling, ' ud strongl}^ favoui- 
ubh* to the nminteiiam'e of tliese class distinctions wIucL 
I were especially marked 111 France in the 17th century, was 
I at the same tune esseatially liberal in his recognition ot the 
[ radical equality of all men, and the moral legards whicli 
should regulate the relation of classes to one another. Ills 
ideal wHis that of a limited monarchy, surrounded by 
national institutions, each having its dm^ place and func- 
tion in the body' politic, and representing in due degree 
}>ublic opinion. A written constitution, one sove»eign law 
for all, universal education provided by the state, the recii^..^ 
rocal indeiiendeiice of the temporal and spiritual powers, 
detestation of war, free industry lu agriculture and trade, 
a people growing in intelligence and self-dependence round * 
the throne and under the guidance of tlic church, " such wci e 
the hriiad [innciples w'hich he sought to ltl^tll into his 
])Upil, and so make him, in his own language, “a 
philuso[)hlc king,” “a new Saint Louis.” The taskVas 
a noble one, and it was pursued with all the fascina- 
tion, patience, and quiet earnestness which distinguished 
him. 


TY 
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Hut a tniiri af cirrurnHUirtccH wa« j>n‘panng, dcatincd U» 
iiiipair aiul finally to overtiijow Iiih iriHuence at court, 
and til haniHlj huh fioin all jntcr(c>«irH< witbbmiovul 
\Vi- can <»fily vi*iy briefly indicitU* ibt aiu^nH ^bicb led to 
tbm rcHuil. A MVHlf in of iLli;'ioiit< myntunin knrmu 
Quit’tiHin bad U*i n m I afbut tov\,iidn Uni ( nd of the JTtli 
<M ntnr\ by u Sjmnihb (>in of tbt naiia* of MoIiiiom. Tlie 
ny‘4i ni wiiH (“^jio'.n^i fi in I lani'O itiiion;^st otbcih chpecially 
b\ Madame ^inyon, a riinaiLabU voinan devoted to the 
niiiwt of re|i;jio/i, but of .m • natu and it'htleKh teinjieraineiiL. 
llt‘i \\ritln;'^ on fin Mib|r(t attraefed wid(* attention, and 
h|)M(Ij1v (died loitli <•( I al c ondLinnation 'I’bf 

111 ( Itbn hop of batn* tot»lv uji a position of Molent lioHtihty 
l4»\v.udf» 111 ) tin Ht VI o and natliodical <baiactci of tli( 
klll/ua- LOtallv oflniidid bv lit 1 OXCCHHCh, I'ImI IhihHllCt M lUi 
by ami liv doovn mlo fin < ijf h* of bfi vidicint'iit opponents. 
S<om;/il\ If UJL' I'V i’/'in ImTh udviee fbat tlie nnbjeet uas 
tiift bioupht undf I iJiMatnt.-, noliec. Attnirttdby MadiiiiK 
tiuMUii pt niijju I nl liinijihin, and no dou)>t fiialing ht»nie- 
tliinp m her mi \\ of dismlt lented inystieisin which 
iipjH idt*d to luj- ttw'ij M'lipious I I'liipniamt lit, in ie(*omnieiuii <1 
In I to jilaei lit i wiitings in tiie Jiands of th* bishop of 
Miaii\, and to abide by he <1 *i j' mn Many eoiifei i net's 
Wen* belli on tin subji^et, in whuli I enelon at fust tt»oK no 
p.irj, and tlurine tin- piopie^i of uhnh he held friendly 
eornniunn at Ion uitli Jie'‘' oM fin ml, and in lad supplied 
l»osHUi t, who |nole>id lm ignoiaiice of the iiiystieal 
wiiti IS, W'ltli eytiiut t lioiii tin f ttheis and ollii'Ts beaiiiig 
on the eonlioveo \ 'riit'ii 1 ilion ol tin two fi leiuho oiitimn d 
upp«iitaitl\ tMudiul , the utiuospheit of tlie couit bail not 
yet eiianptMl tovMudH iiiin, fot it y^a* at tins veiy turn, in 
the bepmiimg ol th,,t tin kinp noiiiiiiutetl I't nelon 

loi tin ui ( bbediopi n of (’ainbi.iN , but pi.nhiully out of ibis 
llilhefiiblt' IniMiiess theO' spnnip up a Jj(»hI ol eiiibiltiTt'd 
feelliigH Aitej In'- spjiomtun ei as uieblushoji, b’ein Ion batl 
Joiiitsl in the eoiifi'i ein'es at Js \ whieli finally eoiuUninevl 
Madann' (lu^oiiV dot! inns IK beiupltnl, in»wevei, to 
hubMeiilie hei < t»ml« iimal ion , lit' hciujtled also to e\prt*ss 
\ uppioval of a piiblit at ion ol liossiiet atlaclvllig these 
Mioelimes anti m MraluMtuin ol Jus own position uinl 
l^niniplt's be pldillsin d Ills .!/»/,/ ///n t/f a//; /ft t'ff‘ 

'I’lie re.ailt was to Iviinlle into pieater tiny the 
aloMu ol eon! itw eiM , lt» jutt\oivi' tin ^p'lilous uiul violent 
HnllnoHt^ ol Ito sut'l, and ti> tan the snsjnemns with wbicli 
lilt lvm;L’ hail always iiion- oi It's, legal tied biiii into Hueb a 
M'ln'iiient oiilhoidv as to lead to his piainuiieiit baiiisbineni 
i roiii 1 oil) t , am) ills t omlemnat loii at Kome(li»lMt) He sub 
nutted luinsi'lt to tlie pontdieal decision lint ibis did not 
su\i him iitlni horn liie touimiud aiieei of Jlossiiet oi fioni 
tin ilis]>leusui » oi iht imaiaieh, which wen lurlliei exeitinl 
by tbi‘ pubheaUou, tiiioimh tin tuauht'iy t>t u seeretiuy, of 
Ills 7\ Iftmt /m , uiulei tin alK lmm n al disguise of w liieb Koius 
ami bis ctuiilieis ieeogm/i‘ti a satiie against the absoiiitist 
pMiu'iplt's ol tin* riemh ( b ‘\ ei imu'iit 

I'lUndtm liiinsi'll tlisclumn d iiUN sueli mleiitiou ^Hlebad,” 
bt' said, “ lilt 1 tuiin I'tl idl tin. \iiUm-' j)eies.sai\ toi u gt»od 
govenuinait. uinl tin fault - to i.hnh stoeieigii ]iowoi is 
luibli\ hut none ytuc diuwii yMlh tin slightest uppiouch to 
tiny peiNoiiality t»i piutiaituie 'I'lu imao the Imok is 
examined, the iiuae it will be st'eii that it only expressed 
Yfeuieiples tidly, witiioiit attempting to tliaw any tiuisbed 
cbaraett'i. My only object nmi.s to amuse the duke of IKii- 
gundy with a tale ol atUeutun', and ti> instiuet bun at the 
stiiue lime, williout omm think ing ol giving the work to the 
public ” t. lin p LMT) 

^riie reiuaiiuli'i td I eiielon s lite was spout in bis dnx*csL‘ 
in eeaseless w oi*ks ot ("bnstian |Mety nmiehhuty. Cumbray^ 
ulHUUideil in Protestants ami Janseiiists, whom be greatly 
won by bis toieiation ami e\ angelical simpheity It was, 
lUoreoMi, u gieul tbuiuugbfuic lor the unniob o! the tiuio, 


' Ur the iieccfi«iiticfi of which, and especially of the sick and 
wounded, la pf rnonally nimistered. His own pabif^e waa 
miinetninh crowded wuth invalided officers, who reiiiaiued 
Ills gut ^ts for iiionths. He became in consequence 
endeared to the army and the ])eople. Mingling funuiiariy 
with the [iooij*it peasants under his spiritual char^, die- 
jteiiMiiu with liijcrahty, yet without ostentation, the duties 
of (diiistiaii hoKjutality, curryung on an extensive corre- 
spondeiict with the clergy and some of his old friends at 
ctaut, Ik became iiH>re honoured in his retirement even than 
Jk bill bt'Lii in I*arH. “In everything,” says »Saint Siinou, 
“ lit wa- a true bmbois in everything a (jtawl ireo/wer/r, in 
eveiv tiling, to<r, the author of Ti/huftfintJ^ A cuiious pio 
tiiii 1^ pieserved ot these later y'ears of Ftaieloii by a Scotch- 
man of tht name of Andrew' llamsuy, who had yvandered 
<»ver JKdiaiid and fJermany in search of something more 
satisfy mg timii the sectartanisai of bis native country, or 
tie deiMii which seemed to him for a time the only alterua- 
tne A\iui by the spiritual Ireauty of I’eneloirs thameter, 
iiml till elevation of Ins teaching, he embraced thof'atbohc 
faitli, spent inmii of lu.s*timc at Cambray, and wiote the 
fust lift t ver published of his ieaehei and friend. The last 
ycais ol till* good archbishop’s life wer * saddened by the 
ions of most t>f Ills fntuids. “(lurbcst Iruuids,” he said, 
on liciiiiiig (tf the death of the l)uc de licauvilliers in 
17 J f, **aii the souiee of our greatest sorrow' and bittei- 
iiess ” Ami agum he wiote to a remaining fiiend, “1 
only live in liit iidslup now’, and friendship wdll be the 
I eau'Ht- ol my death.” lie died on the ITtli January 
' 1 7 1 

I'cnelon iH ehu'lly remembered for the beauty' of hia 
I'leiiactei, histiiidcr and my'stic devotion, and the chann 
I ol las style as a wiilm. He is not gieat as u tliinkei, nor 
eun th( Hubstanci' ol Ins writings be said to have a 
]>eimunent vuliu' lint there is the same subtle delicacy', 

I sensibihtv, and tt'iidciness and purity of expiessioii in his 
1 style as iii his elmtaclei. An exquisite highh'-toiied and 
noblt‘ genius ]>ei vatlos tiie one and the othei As a man he 
j is one of the gie.itest figures iii a great time As a writer 
. he huH betui pbit t'd in pit»se on tlie same level with liactne 
] in poeliy. In both there is the same full harmony’ and 
' clcuiuess, the s.ime combination of natural grace with }>er- 
I feet arl 

I liMitlililmii t<* tin w (»i Ks nf Ft'lnlnii iilifuih iiotccti, till' folkiWllig 
I to U limit ' Tin iHnIifitUlh tif S 1 JiOfir 

I r Kfhit tff ton fi ffn J*ruti>^ 171 J; Hur i' K'/ot/Krttn ^ Jti , 

' 171s. Nc; r*, iOfUtfUftfU lit nlufum «/ ia inHa- 

p/tifsufin, Ijls Tufitt ii r hj fstmct tit , 1713 There 

1 itH> ma!i\ »«luinnsot hts woiks That of Let h*u. \ I'ariH, 

j ls'li7 lS.a>l, mil ill Mils , IS tin lait'sl Ali excellent lih ot 1 eiielou 
lias Us tilth up|M-Hit,l in l.iigli^h ils77) bv the siiiiu uuthoi as the 
i L{f» or meiuioiKil uutiei that aitieh (J T ) 

j FKNJAXS Ireland apjHjars to have been the theatre 
I of a gn at etluiic stiuggte in tht^ first century' of the 
j(’Iiiistiau eta, iii winch certain tribes, known to tiie 
, liomaits as Scot.s, reduced the otliei inliabitunts to sub' 
jeetiou 'J'he senile clans are called in Irish story Atthorh 
Tuat/ui^ lent-piiMiig tubes, though one of them settled 
' near the ii\ei Lilley is specially mentioned as the 7\tcUh 
, a nuiue belie\etl to have been the origin of the 

1 Latiiu/A'd Inbe nanio Attiroi/i, According to Irish tradi- 
tion iScutic power appeara tt» have been fully established 
' in the reun ot a king called Tuatha/^ the Legitimate, 
who was slam about 100 a.d. Between this prehistoric 
king’s rt ign and the mission of St Patrick, aq interval of 
aluiut d(Kt years, w;ls the j>eriod of the invasions of Kotnaii 
Britain by the Picte and bcote, which, though not strictly 
within tlu histone period of Irish history, touches upon it 
so closely that main’ traditions of the tune liine come dowui 
to us intermingled w'lth a rich and increasing grow'th ol 
I legend embodied in verse and prose tales, known to the 
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Irish speaking peasantry as Sgeulta fiannnigheaehta^ stori^ 
wf the Fiam orFennians. The word Fianmi is glossed in 
an Irish MS. hy/einneday champions, that is, of the king of 
Firt, Instead of Futn^ Fioiifia^ we have also the words in 
the oblique case /rwin, /einnfy from whence has come the 
EnglMb form Fenian. The stories are sometimes also 
called Ossiamc, from a corrupt fvirm of the name of u 
Fenian peKst and warrior named (Usin^ the Ossian of Mac- 
phersoD , but though properly applicable to poems, the 
term cannot be applied to prose tales 

According to i>opular tradition the Fians^ or Fenians, 
were mercenary tribes acting as u permanent niilitar}' force 
for the 8up[»ort of the ^lr<f A'iy, or king of Ftre They are 
supposed to have been iiLstituted by a prehistoric king, 
FutcUadh, the father of the above-named Tuathal^ or his 
brother according to another account, and to have enjoyed 
great power for about 1 50 years, until, some of them having 
taken part w^th the king of Leinster against the king of 
Eirey they nearly annihilated each other in the battle of 
(labhra, which is perhaps only unothet way of saying that 
the king, jealous of their power, broke up the orgauhsation. 
The toriu Fi<tH continued, how\*vei. to be soiiiotimes applied 
by the poets to the AfiUMt, oi mercenary troops, which the 
provincial kings, as well as the king of Fi/r, kept about 
them. In later times poets even used it in the general 
sense of soldier^, hence the use of such ex[)reHsions as 
“ F%ans of “ Fiam of JireataUy' its As the Irish 

prmces had an opportunity of learning soinething of the 
Homan military system in liritani, -Tacitus (Agi , xxiv.) 
mentions that one was in the camp of Agncola, -there is 
nothing improbable in the Scotic or Milesian kings miitatuig 
It so far as to assign constant luilitury duty to certain clans. 
One of the glosses on the W’urd Fuouut ex[>lains it as 
fineadfuiy because it w^as in Finely se[>ts, they were iormed 
The Leinster and Meath Fenians, ccuisisting of the Clamta 
b* * 4 ? 2 uc ^ sternfather Bdftrtif'y are siiid to have been 

1 ^' jans of the subjugated tribes of the (taihoitt settled 
® and East Leinster, one of which was the Tuatfi 

^ ,iecht(t above ineiitionod. The Gitilixuns figure in the 
h(i a celebrated tale of the older or Ileioic 

\sle of Irish romance, as the Leinster contingent of AihUy 

i husband of Queen Medh^ the heroine of the tale. The 
Connaught Fenians, the Clanua Alurim, so called from a 
Btemfatber W'cre also a servile tribe, the Tnath 

DomnanHy settled in Erria in the west of Mayo. Fvrdntd 
m\\\A DanKiUy whose combat with Guvhulaind forms tlie 
finest episode of the Tdln was of this tribe 

The Vlanna Degaid or Munster L’eniaiis w^ore also pro- 
bably one of the subjugated tribes Cuifn son of JJare^ a 
celebrated hereof the older or Heroic period, seems to have 
l>oen of this race. It is wortliy of note that Ulster, wdiose 
warriors of the Crathh Rimid or lied Branch are the most 
proiumeiit figui'es in the Heroic i>eriod, had no Fenians, 
The genealogists of later timcb, desirous of making every 
warrior, yioet, and saint a Milesian, provided elaborate 
.Milesian pedigrees for the Clanna hmmdy to which 
)>eiong6d the chief hero of the Fenian jjeriod, JJnnu^y siir- 
named Finn, or Find, son of Cuviali son of Tr^mwar : 
Ftnd'» sons Ouin and Fergus Ftnnbheud, Oscar sou of 
OistJiy Vaodtfi son of Ronan, and many others. His great 
rival Aedhy called Oolf (the one-eyed) Mar MornUy Conan 
Mac Morna grandson of Golly and the other warriors of 
the Clanna Sfonia or Connaught Fenians, continued to bo 
regarded as Firbidgs. 

The Irish 5lSS. contain no account of the orgatyzation or 
distribution of the Fenians, except what can be gathered 
from incidental references ; but l)r Keating, w^ho appears to 
have had access to many MSS since lost, and who may be 
trusted to tell only what he found in them, gives in his 
History of Ireland a curious legendary account to which 


the reader is referred. It was this account which suggested 
calling the members of an organization that was formed a 
few' years ago among the Irish in the United States of 
America foi promoting and assisting revolutionary move- 
ments in Ireland, and which attained much notoriety, 
Fenians (sec Ireland). The foundei of tlu^ modem 
Fenians, John 0‘Mttliony, was also the author a tran.sla- 
tionof Keatings ///jfZ or//, which he 2)ublihhed in New York 
iu the yt\u 1 ^o7. 

CoH7i of the Hundred Battles, vL/ the son ot (own, 
i*or7n<tr son of and Catrhre son of Cttmior, the chief 
kings of the Fenian period, Ftnd son of ( nmally and his 
son Omn. and some others of the chief heroes, aie doubt- 
less real i>ersonagch But even m the oldest manuscripts 
they are vHo mixed iqv with mythological beings that it is 
impossible to sift fact fioin fiction. Thus in the Leabhar 
nn h-Cidhn^ the oldest existing MS. written w'holly in Irish, 
sometime befoie the year llOfi, there is a story concerning 
a certain king Momjan the subject of many legends, who 
supposed to have tlourished at tlie end of the yL\th and 
begiiiumg of the seventh centur\, winch makes him out to 
be no other than the celebrated Find son of Cumall )nm- 
self The Fenian stones are metely CYllic mjths in a new 
dretiS, clothing a few' misty forms of real lite, aboi.t whom 
we know' almost nothing As lias bct u stated in the 
article C?KT.Ti(' Litku vTinn*., the personages of tin* Heroic 
period, Cuchulnindy Fergus son of Cona/ (*rrnachy 

Laegaire Buadaihy C'atbad the I)riiid, Queen Mrdhy 
Ferdtiul son of IhimnUy tkc., me nevei iisso«*nited in any 
genuine tale with those of the Fenman oi Feiiian poiiud, 
,Huch as Fiml son of Camally Ohniy (heaiy Ihurmait, 
Caoilte Mar JkonaiUy GoU Mur Morndy tk'c 

The lecitatioii of Feiiniiin htories in the halls of kings 
and chieftains, and m popular assernblu‘s by the Fihy w'as 
usual in the 12th centuij^, as W'e learn from a poem on the 
triennial Aonrrh^ or fair of Carman, n(»w' Wexfoid, in the 
Book of Leinster, a maniiscript of that tune. This inami- 
script also c«nitains poems attributed to Find hiinselt, 
and to Ins son OisiUy and most of the jsicinHfind jnose tides 
eoining under the liead Fennian, or Fenian, and now or re- 
cently current aimnig the Irish speaking peusantiy, aie also 
to be louml in MSS at least 300 years old 

Ah might be expected fiom the coininoii oiigin of the 
Irish and Gaelic ]>opulution of Scotland, and the close in- 
tellectual a.ss(>ciation betwemi them foi centuries, owing to 
the literary language of both being the same, and to the 
additional circumstance that tbi Irish poets, harpers, and 
IcechcH looked u]»ou Celtic Scotland quite as muidi witliin 
their domain as any part ot Ireland, Feinnan poems and 
tales were as well know'ii in the former as in the latter. 
Tlie written stinies when old aic* in the literary language, 
that iH Irish, and do not differ fioiii those found in similar 
MSS. in Ireland The current stories aie of course in the 
Gaelic diulei't of Scotland, w'hich has gradually siqqdunted 
Irish as the literary language siiiee the literary separation of 
Ireland and Scotland, caused by' the Iteforination and th*d 
decay' of the Irish language iu Ireland itself It was snnal 
stories, written in the literary language or Irish, and ot\ the 
still current among tlie Gaelic-speaking pojmlation cstavus 
Highlands, that suggested to James Maciiberaon tiiesiirmaiiy^ 
of his jioemsof Os.sian, and supplied him with a con erdiiuiiicl, 
part of the materials. In using these matenals hie Catholic 
the events and the actors of the tw'o ]>crfechand of the 
jieriods of story, that of Curhulaxndy or the li adequate to 
and that of Fiudy or the Fennian perKxl. Ming of Sw’eden. 
not, however, the first who was guiltvlector of Saxony, 
chronisrn ; in tlie Book of the Dean ims of Ferdifiand 
scribed in the first half of the I6tb centho was defeated at 
of mosaic {Klein made u{) a{»{)areiitly ofr 1632. 'The victory 
different stories belonging to both per the king of Sweden., 
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but Walbjrwtehi took little advantage of the groat lo8h 
thus hiJHtatiied l^y the Protcntaiit <*au8e , and the eniperot, 
leairjiui.: that he hiuilly nufljtitefi trca»her}, caufied liiio 
hi uMM.i .8inut«'(h Fiiiruaiy 2>>, Ih.'JI Jn the fiatiie year tin 
irn|iriiiil iirinv \i as hUM‘< ul at the battle i»f Nordhiu't u, 
iiU(J ullei lliirt vjetnry llo olfctoi of Saxony bej»aiaU*d . 
huiisell troiu tiie Swedihh ulliat)c<‘ and made peace with 
J'< rdinaiiiJ , but the Swrdt h c»nitinuing the Htruggle \Mth 
great « let n mi nut ion, and b« iiig at list v\ aids joined l>\ Franct , 
b'ei tlinand, when In died on tlie lotli Fei»ruar} ltj37, wuh 
iJijuanlui trd \t) tin inipt of an} insir fulfilment of tin 
piiiji<M« <*\|aeHr‘tMi in hiH oath, iiinl attempted liy 8U( h 
lulbb < |M t>aM utions and at Hin li an expenae of treuaure 
ami oi hnm.in bli 

Si » K Im ^ i idiiilli / I;///oos />\ n/itianj/i //., tin* vut ioiim lii»torn*«i , 
oi tin 'J'iiii{\ Uni , liUliktt /iot/i , vol n , ainl 

Jlmi.t, 1 i nil na toin IJ 'Hns last is WTltlili from ii 

liniii (ii f nt fiulii Mt.indjMiiiit 

I 1 .11 1 >I \ A N I > ill ( 1 DOS* 1 0r>7y, emperoi, the non of 
tin jiioc* ding, wa« boin at (iiatz, 1 Itli did} 1008. He 
bm aim king of Inihemia in HrLSri, king of Hungary in 
l(iJ7, king ol tin* ikomatis in lOdO, tind nucceeded lim 
tatln I as (‘iiipetoi in ](>b7 Milder in dispohitiori, lehs 
latiatn*ul in Jim ojiinions, ami Hoijn'wimt dispirited on 
aeciiunl of tin* ii'peatiMl defeat'^ infln t( <l on tire (*ermun 
uim.s by l>iike lleridi^inl :ind (bin‘i.d Ifunet, lu was at an 
(*ailv jM'iiod nt his ii‘ign Htjongl; desnoiis of obt.nning p*‘au 
even at tin* m>kI of libeial eoiiee isioiis to tlie J^iote.ntanls , ^ 
but tin (b t(*i minut ion of I'laiici* ami Svve(h*ii to humibatt* . 
the impitml powi i pievcnteil negotiiitions lieing enteied 
into until ibid llelvviin that date and 1018 iiuitlesh 
conteiem i'.s ('ontinued to o( Indd, the war meanwhih lagiiig , 
inUa initti'iitls ami with soinowlial Hjaait iuiv In U)17, 
houiwei, iMidinand had gn.'iaiite(*<i leligious toleiutiou to 
Hung. 11 }, and iinall>, on ( K tobei Jl, l(»lS, tin J*(.iee ol | 
VVest jihaliii was sigm d, bs wJiieli was bioiiglit t«> a (‘Jose j 
a wai tliut, besides tin* evils inilnted bv it on otlu*r | 
count Ml'S, hud desolated tin* uhoh oi Cieiinaii}, paialys(‘d , 
Its ti.ide, and dL's(ni>ed mole than half its population | 
H} this tii'jilv lehgioiis Iibeitv was seeuied to (ieriuaii}, 1 
altho'iaii not to Hobemia , I'laiiee obtained part of Alsace 
and I^oiiaim, ami tin son of i^'iedenek V got the I'ppei 
I’alalmale , while Sweden obi. lined We.stein Fonieiaiiiu, 
Olid lieianie a inembei oJ the Cieiiniin diet The unity td | 
(leimimv was at the suiiie time sobiitken up b} cvneessions , 
gnuUed to the mdepeiideiit piinees tliul With the death of , 
Feuliiiaml ill thefiermiiu kingdom niii} be said to ha\e i 
miHod to e\id, until le established by AVillnuu I after the j 
Fianeo-I *1 n.ssian wai Ihiiing tin* peaee negotiations of | 
e.stjihalia, Feidinaml IV, (*ldesl son of Feidiuaud 111., i 
was ehoseii king ot tin Uomuiis, lull he died in 10h4 i 
Feidiuaud 111 dieil, Ajuil l!, 1 tioT, shoi ll} aflei eoncluding , 
ti tiealN with the l\>Ks against .swiubui See Koeh, , 

(friohirhit tit\ / h ut<<i /tm in o u i t nit na i 1 1 l8(>o , 

FLbldNANh I (17ib; lS7o), einpeioi of Austria, ! 
the eldest sou t»l tin* eiuju'ioi I'laueis I b} his scctmd i 

I daughtei ol C dailies VI , was born in j 
rtbd Hi inbeiited a ei>nstitution so ; 
I loi tilt* diUit'N ol his sliitioii, but his ] 
lent tlisposit ion sei ureil him general j 
d liu liun the surnuine of the CJood. 

1 } 1S;M he luuirieil 1‘nncess Anne i 
iitei i»l VieU'i Kmmumiel ul Sardinia, , 
as without issuf He wa*' eiowned 
Hmigai} under the title ol Ferdinand 
L*il his tathei as empei^a ol Austria on 
uiul reivived I lie eii»wn i>l Holieniia in 
ombaidv in 18,111. huiing hm whole 
nt 4»l Austria was Mrtuull} in the 
ttornieli, who eonluiuod the conborvu- . 
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live policy of FrancLs L The revolution of the 13th 
]Vfarch 1848 compelled Mettemich to resign office, and, 
the constitution not meeting with the ai>proval of the 
revolutioniHts, Ferdinand fled to Innsbruck. At the uigent 
rerpn-st of all [>arties he shortly afterwards returned * 
U* \'icnna, but on a renewal of the outbreak he leVt the 
capital bir Olniutz in Moravia, where, feeling himself unfit 
t 4 i cope w ith the difficulties of government, he was persuaded 
to abda*ate in favour of his nephew Francis Joseph, 2d 
December 1^48. He spent the remainder of his life in 
letireim ut, chiefly ut Prague in Bohemia, w^here he died 
2'Jth Jun * 1875. 

FFJtDLNAND I. (1423-1494), king of Naples, the 
illegitimate son of Alphonso V of Aragon and 1. of Sicily 
and Najdes, was born in 1423. In accordance w’lth his 
bithei's will, he* succeeded him on the tin one of Naples in 
1 but Pope Calixtu.H 111. having refused to recoguixe 
him, John of Anjou, desirous to turn to advantage the 
o]>lKirt unity of teguining the throne of Ins ancestors, 
invaded the country, and inflicted on him a severe defeat, 
Jui} 7, 141)0 Feidinand lied to Naples accompanied by 
only twent} cavuheis, but having by certain concessions 
oblaiiicd lecognition from Pius II., who about this time 
huci ceded Calixtus on tlie papal thione, he leceived through 
him the aid of the Albanian chief 8‘candeibeg, and defeat^ 
John ol Anjou at Truja with great loss, August 18, 1462 
111 1480 the Turk.s captured Otranto from Ferdinand, and 
mas.Hacied the majority of the inhabitants, but in the follow- 
ing yeai il V as retaken The only other event of import- 
mice during his reign was an abortive attempt at revolt on 
the))artol the nobles in 1485, man} of whom, notwithstand- 
ing that he pioini^ed them a geiieial amnesty, were after- 
wards tieaeheiously iiiurdeied b} his commands. On 
account of his refusing to [)U} to Innocent \ 111 the census- 
tax promised by him to Pius II., he was in 1 4 89 excommuni- 
cated, lull lie Hubseqiientl} gained the favour of Alexander 
VI He dieil 25th January 1494, while Charles VIIL of 
France wiis [>ie])aiing to invade his doiiiiiuons. Tliough 
cruel in the intiietion of punishment, and ready without 
scruple to break his promises when it suited him Ferdi- 
nand generally dealt out to Lis subjects even-handed justice, 
favuuied the spread of knowledge, and greatly increased 
the mdustnal and eommeiciiil prospoiity ol lus kingdom. 

FHUDINAXI) II., king of Naples, grandson of the pre- 
ceding, and son ol .\l[>honst) 11., waslntrii piubably in 1468. 
Alphonso finding his tenure of the throne uncertain on ac- 
count of the general dissatisfaction of his subjects, abdicated 
in bis sons liuour in 1 195, Imt notwithstanding this the 
tie.ison of a party in Naples rendered it impo.ssibh' to 
defend the city agaiiust the approach of Charles VIIL 
Ferdinand fled to Ischia, but when the French left Naple% 
the Neapolitans, iiritated by their conduct during the occit- 
jiatuni of the city, rectdled him , and w^itb the aid of tli^ 
gieat general of Ferdinand V. of Spain, Gonzido de Cordova, 
he was able completely to nd his state of its invaders 
short!} belon* hl^ death on the 7th October 1496. 

FEKDINANI) 111. of Naples. See Ffudinano V of • 
Spam. 

FERDINAND iV (1751-1825)of Naples, III. of Sicily, 
and 1. of the Two Sicilies, third son of Don Carlos, king of 
Naples (afterwards Charles III, of Sj>ain), was born in Naples, 
Jauuary 12, 1751 When his father ascended the Spanish 
throne in 1759, Ferdinand, in accordance with the treaties 
which forbade the union of tlie two crowns, succeeded 
him on the»throne of Na[)les, under a regency of which Ber- 
nardo TiMiucci w Ibv the chief. On account of the ambitious 
purposes of Tanucci, who wished to retain the government of 
the kingdom a.s much as possible in his own hands, the 
education of the young king was very much neglected, 
while no restmiut was put upon his love of pleasure, or 
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his excessive prefefence for athletic exercises and outdoor i 
sports. His nniionty ended on the 12th January 17G7, ^ 
and in 1768 he married Muna Cartdine, <lau^liter of the ' 
empress ^lana Theresa. According to the niarnage t on- i 
, tract queen after the birth of her first son was to have 
a voiefc in the councils of state, and she wa.s not btickv^ard i 
to make use of this opportunity of political influence. | 
Beautiful, clever, and ambitious, and inheriting many of the \ 
masculine characteristics of her mother, vhe soon ousted 
Tanucci both from the favour of tin* king and from all but 
nominal authority in the state; and when lu* sy.stematicalK 
attempted to frustrate her lmrpose^, he wa^ finally in 1777 
dismissed from hisoflice. The Kiighshman Sir John Acton 
was shortly after this appointed admiral of the Neapolitan 
fleet, and succeeded so conqdetely in winning the favour of 
both queen and court, that he was s[)enlil\ pnmioted to be 
minister of war, and then of foreign aflairs Tiuler his in- 
fluence Spain lost hei ascendency in Neapolitan jv»htic.s, and 
an intimato connexion was formed witli Austnaandluigland. 
In 171)3 Ferdinand joined the coalition against France, and 
although he made peace with Fraiice in 1 he took advan- 
tage of the ahsence of Na[u»leoii in Kg\ pt to renew the war 
in 1798 Ills army occupied Home tor a shoit tune, but 
after the defeat 4)f some of it-' divisions by tin* French, 
Ferdinand without attempting to ilefend Naples, to winch 
he had fled jianic-stru ken, escaped on board tlic Ihiglish flei‘t 
under Admiral Nelson, and went t(» Falcnno , and the 
French, entering the nty after a furious but undisciplined 
resistance by the lazzaroni, est.ibhslied with tlie aid of the 
citizens and nobles the Parthenopeaii lte[>ulilic ” Wlicn, 
six weeks after this, the defeat of their arms in the north 
of Italy compelled the Fremh to abandon Napli s, J'erdinand 
was lestoivd by a C^alabnan army under C’urdinal Kufl\> , 
and with the connivance of Ailuiiial Nelson a reign of 
terror w’as inaugurated, winch coiitinued until tiie success id 
the French arms in 1801 induced FenLnaud to sign a 
treaty w’herei>y, \>esides othei concessions, lie piomiscd to 
gmnt an amnesty to political oflendcrs, and also agiccd to 
permit French troojis to occuj)> his terntoiies Hut when wai 
broke out between France and Austria in ISOo, lie thought 
the Opportunity favourable for throwing off tho French 
domination, and prompted by C^iroline jiermitteil 13,(»00 
lUissian ami English troops to lurid at Naph‘s Scantlj 
had he done so, when the victory of Aiisterlitz enabled 
Nai>olL'on to de^qratch an army against him I'cidi 
iiaud wulli his usual precipitation tied from his cajutal, 
leaving Caroline to negotiate teiiiis with tlie t neiuy, but as 
Napoleon refused all furthei coinjiromisc with the house of 
Bourbon she was com]>ellefl to follow her Inisband into S^cll^ 
On Maich 30, 1806, Joseph Bonaparte w’as jMoclaimcd 
king of Naples and Sicily, but Ferdinand witli the aid of 
England continued to reign over the luttei kingdom. After 
the dethronement in 1815 of Murat, wdn> had succeeded 
Joseph Bonaparte as king of Nai)les in 1 808, Ferdinand wus 
recalled to his ca[ntal, and on December 1 2, 1 81 6, h(‘ united 
his two states into one, and assumed the title of king of 
the Two Sicilies As a condition of his recall he had sworn 
t(» grant a constitution, but no sooner did he find himself 
secure from external interference than he abohsliud it , and 
although a revolution compelled him again in 1820 to give 
to it a nominal assent, he w'as shortly afterw^ards able, with 
the help of an Austrian army, to I>reak his ]>iomisch with 
impunity, and by means of an elaborate system of espionage 
and the unscrupulous arrest and punishment of all suspected 
persons to re-cstabliBh his despotism in a niorp vigorous 
form than ever. He died 4tli January 1825. 

Botta, Staria d'lhtha ilfti 1789 al 1814 , Stnna 

del rmuie di JWtpoh da/ 1734 mnoal 1825, 2 vols , IS.Sj, English 
translation, 1858, i^KcUh of Pvjm/ur Tumalis^ 1837, and Miyauircs 
du G^n&ral Pepe, 1847. 
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FEIiniKAND n. (1 SlO-1 R59). kinj: of tho Two Rioilita, 
grandson oi the jaeceding, and son of IVancis I , was born at 
Balermo, .laiuiary 12, 1810 Ou siuM‘ec<lnig his fathci in 
1830 he puldishetl an edict in whuh he promised to ‘‘give 
hi*^ most anxious attention to the niipaniu) adnnmstrution 
of justice,’* to reform the linaiiecs, and i^ ‘‘ use (weiy etloit 
ti) heal the wounds whuli luul alllieted the kingd(»m for so 
many yeais *’ but thesi pioiniso-* seem tohnvc been meant 
Old} to lull tli.M'Mii 4^iit to slet‘p, foi wliilctlu e\i>>tinjj biiideii 
I of taxation was oid} shgiifl} lightened, coiruplion began 
giuduali} l4< itiVHO*^ nil depaiimcnts the tidiuiuistrution, 

' and an abt-tdntisin w.is liiiiilly estal»lishcd h.ushei than tliat 
id all lus pivdecessins, ami suppoi fc<l by e\ en more extensive 
1 and arbiliui'} ai rests. Fenhnaiid w*as naturall} shrewnl, 

but badly edneattd, giosslv suj>erstitioiis, and possessed of 
inordmeto selt-esteem 'I’hougli lii* kej»t the machinery of 
his kingilom in a high state of eflicieiie}, lie made little 
account of the wishes or wcltarc of liis siil))t‘ctH, nnd did 
in*t deem it of much inipialam e to be on gootl toims cither 
with them or with foicign states. In 1832 he niarned 
(diristina, daughter of \ letoi hacnanuel, and slioifclj after 
her death in 18311 heto<»k foi t eeoml wtb* Maria Theresa, 
daughtm of Aiclntiiln* CJhailes of Anstiia After his 
Austiian ullianee tin' bonds of des]>otisni weie moio “losely 
tightened, and the inei easing d iseonteiit oi lus sidmcts was 
manifested by aboiti\» attempts at iiismi ei tioii in 18 , 37 , 
1841 , 1814 , anil 18 - 17 , ami in 18-18 b} a gcmuul rising 
in Sieily, tm aceoimt of wliieh the lung ]ndgn*d it prn 
cieiit to pioinise a constitution A disputi , howevci, arose 
as to thi‘ nature of the iiath which should bt* lakoii by 
the mcnd»ers thechniidau* ol deputies, and as neithei tlie 
kingiioi tile deputc's would } ichl,sciious distui bailees liegan 
to occur in the sticeN of NajJei- , and tlie king, making 
ihcse the excuse loi withdrawing ins ]aoniist*, on tin IJlli 
March 1849 tlissolved the natnami parliament 3 dio idlorts 
at revolt weie rciieweil in Sicil}, but wen sjm'imIiI} ijuelled, 
i ciuclly l>y llie bouibuidim*nt ol the |>nncipul cities ol the 
|htai‘, an ex]a'dicnt wiin h wonJoi J^’eidinaiid the (qutiiet 
! of “ Ihmibtu^' Duiing the last yeaisol his leign esj>ionnge 
I ami ailutraiy ai rests jueNenteil all seimiis manifestations 
I ol iTisid>ordination among ins sidqects In 1 851 the poll 
I tieal juisoneiM of Naples wt'ro eahnluled )»} Mi (lladstonu 
' niiiid>ei l 3 ,Ul) 0 , and si> gKsii w’as llu m .lihLiI eieated by 
I the inle ol teiioi wlinJi pU'Miihd llnit m 1856 P’ ranee and 
I England, tlmugh vainl} , math* diphunutn H'piesentutioiis 
I tf) iiidiiee a mitiiration of its rigour and tin* pro(*lamation 
I of a general anuH'sty An attempt w'as made to assaHHinate 
I Feidin.uid 111 1857 . Ih died May 22 , 1859 . 

' S« t* f 'to f^y>otn/f U( t ^ f ft/ftf f/tt f/tt 1 1 Xftp/r'^ (tnil 
I ISIS 19, pH Ht tit both IhotHi's t>f J*ot lonnf lui romDHtnd itf Jif! 

j Mahstu -Uli Miu 1S19 , Twtt tn the Piol of Ahrtdeetf^ hv 

ICi^fit Hon W K ( iknlsUnn , 1 st (il IS'.J oia ishtnin pulilisli* d m 

i iiiel tin* subsftpirm Million^, oontnm toi ICHtntmatum o/ t/te 

I njhi nit Jhp/i/of f/u Aett/iit/ itfui ( ifn n n to* of } , Mippluin ntni v (li.tp- 
t»’f to tlo bnedinlj Ininslut ion ol ( ok t tsi’s /// v^n o/ yap/e.s , und 
D.jwhuiii, Affjttfo and Khkj Ferdinand^ lh;>h 

FKBDINAND T of Poitugal (1315-1383), Hoinetimes 
jifeired to as rf (Hmtil (tho (ientleman^ son of Bedro 1. 
of Boitugal (w'Jio is not to be confounded with his (!!astihan 
confempoiary Bedro tin* t !ruc] j, succeeded his father in 
1367 t >11 the death of Bedro of (’astile in 1369 
Feidmand, as great-grandson of Sanelio IV by thi‘ female 
line, laid claim to tlie vacant throne, ioi winch tin* kings of 
Aragon and Navarre, and afterw aids tin duke ofLamastei • 
(married ui 1370 to (‘onstaiice, the eldest daughter ol 
I^edro), also became coinpetitois. Mi^unwhih* Iliuirv of 
Trastamara, the biothor (illegitimate) and comiueror of 
Bedro, had asHumed the crow'ii and taken the field After 
one or two indecibive campaigns, all jiarties were icady to 
accept the mediation of J^ipc Gregory \1. 33ii' comlitions ' 

of the treaty, ratified in 1.371, included a marnage between 
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Fenlinaijfl nnd Loonr^rfi of Cafttile. But }>cforo the union 
couiJ tfikr fill' 1'orni‘T lujfl Htuldf'ijly Wroiuc 

atc'l y 'ittJif }i< <i t{. l^i'oiKfUA l}i<‘ \wfi* of one of lii« own 

niuith rw, fiinl havin;^ jitiM iinri a diHHoiutiou uf her previous 
)u ]f>rst no tnnt jti inakin;.' iiiH queen. Thifi 
< oiulnrf , d a HeriouH inKurrection in 

l*ortu/.il, flni not at orn • iihull in a vsai with Henry} hut 
tin* ctiitw;u(J ('(aicord uu'' y^oon dJ^tnIht'(i h} tlie iiitrigui*'^ of 
till duke of L iiKMKtiM, who |*ii vjuli fl on Ferdinand to enter 
info a HI 1 ref treat} for tie e.\j)uJ*uon of Henry from Iiih 
fliione. 'Dk war wlueli follower] waa uiiHUccebaful ; and 
|»eaer’ w ae !i;/am inadi Jii On llio death of llciir} in 

flu duO of J.iuii.i tei on« e more |^ut furv\ard hia 
elainr, and a-.on Imind an ullv in l*nrfu;^Ml ; hut, aceording 
to till ( 'ont merit. tl ;miml>^ts, f hr I'JigliKli proved an ofteiibive 
to tJieji < )ni{l.mlotl^ 111 ainiH ua to theii eiiemn*8 in the 
field . and !'« idm.iud made a p(>aee for liiiiiHelf uf Badajoz 

II it l>eing Mlijailated that Beatiix, the heireaa of 
reHiiiiaiid, should UMii) JOhg John r>f Castile^ and tlius 
M* me file ultimafe union of tlie erow^DH ( >n the deiilh of 
loiiimarul at lushon in the following year (ti2<l October 

having no niah isHue, the direct Burguridiaii line, 
vvliieh laid In en in jiossesMon of the throne Hinrx* tin* diiyn 
of Oounf llenry hihoiit J I I heeaine extinef. H'lic stipii 
latioiiH of the treaty of liadajo/ weri* net UHide, and Jolm, 
grand ma fi'i of the older of Avi/, J'\‘idiiiand h rh*gitiujat< 
hrollur, was prordaiiie'd. '^rhis Ji-d i(» a vvai whieh lasted 
fill wi-ver.il years 

rFIlhl'^ANH 1 of Aragon and Sicily' (lIlTlf llltl;, 
kuiiiiiIIKmI the .lust, flu* }oui»e<i son of .fohu 1. of (fasfde 
and Ijvonoia of Aiiigon, \\,e horn in On tin* iUmIIi 

of hiH iddei laoflni lien v ill in J lie lefused the 
crow'n of Onsldi' wheli Ihc noldes Imd ollered, hul in 
ueiuM'dunce with In laotliei' will inulmtook tin ofliie 
of legr'iif dnnng flu' inmoiify of Jns nejdiew dolm JI. 

III tin ' rMjla^•^(^ lie n;sl m ■ in .lie*l IniiiHi ll hy his pun 

deiil Mdiiiiinsti at ion of hoim ailans, and by Ins m< tones 
over the Moni-* by 1 ind and sui lie took the title r/e 
Autfi/nmt oil tin sinieiidej ot tliai foilu< attei a siege ol 
five jimiille (1 110) < hi tin death of Ins mateinid uncle, 

ILnig Minfin of \iagon and Sn dy , Ins < hums ttOlu throne, 
thoiigli mil tleined fiom tin usual Jaws of desr'eiit, weie 
taken u|> and keenly pio-ssml by a jioweiful jmrtv' in the 
stiiti* 'rill' ion of the sueeessioii was ultimately* re 

leiied to a i i>mmit t ee oj nine judges eijually lepiesenting 
(’atiiloma, \’.ilein la, and Ai’agoji, ami tlie result was lim 
eleetion b\ a majonty (14]2). Altei he hud detuuted, ill 
Jtal.umei, (’omit Javiue oi I'l'iel, llie last and most for 
mid'ibli nl lie rival , be was toim.dly ii owned at »Saiugossa 
in 1 1 N 

I' rum tlie veai l'>7S I’diiope laid been .scandal ir.eil by the 
Hjkei taele td tin p ipal si Insin , and sniee 1 4 1 0 three rival 
popeH had been ehiinniij the obedience ol the faithful At 
the eouneil ol Oonstaner in 111 1, Ididnmiid of Aragon was 
a prominent supiuaiei ol the Spaumid, beneilict Xlll. 
(IVtor de ljUiia), v\le» had bien ilejnisid at Ihsa iti 14(1S 
The dejiositmn ol .loliu \\lll, ami tlie ubdieation ol 
j,pregt»ry Ml in *1 1 1 Jiaviug jMVed tin wav foi jiciice, 
jjjmjl'dmuml consenti d I*- be piesent at tin meeting of Sigis- 
'♦Here ambassadois ol I’lmci, C'astile, and Nu* 

nmteh i^g IVijugnaii . ami at lei long tiiiipoii/ing he ulti- 
tu wiilidnivv'''^'**^’ unity ot the chuieh, 

folli>\ving yeai obedience iioni l.nna He died in the 

Hiioceeded liv ^ gnahida ^LM Apiil lllC;, and was 

Nujdes. Alphonso V., the coi queror of 

yaintn, tU 

Uist iixn M\ Ih w S Corona tU' Aragim. itv . \u ^iantma, 

FFKDIN \M> 11 ot _ , 

NVN1> V of C’u^tilo. '^ragot. and Sicily. h>ae I-eedi- 


FERDINAND I. {nr. 1 000-1066), «arnamed the Great, 

first sovereign of irj<le[)endent Cantile, wa« the Becond boh 
of Hanebo III (el Mayor) of Navarre, who about 1026 
compelled liermudolll of Leon, the last direct descendant 
of rehiyo in the male line, to Burrender hiB righto over 
Castile, ami aUo to give his fiiater Saiicba in marriage to 
Feifhiiiiiid, then regent of that province. Saocho, towards 
the close of liiB energetic life, divided his extensive 
(loijiiiiions among his four sons, Castile being the portion 
fillottcd to the second (1035). Bermuda of Leon, shortlj 
aftci Saiicho’H deatli, Bought to recover his lost posseBsions, 
hut wins defeated and slam in the atteiiqit at liantada near 
Jiio Cainun (1038). Ferdinand, now king of Leon as well 
a.s of Castile, by a conciliatory* yet finn policy, soon esta- 
biisljefl his authority over Lis conquered subjects; and when 
in 1053 liis dominions were invaded by his brother Garcia 
III of Navarro, the attack issued in the death of the latter 
on the batth'field of Alapucrca near Burgos' and the 
annexation of a large portion of his douiimoiiB. At an 
einly' jK*iiotl of his reign Ferdinuud began to direct hia 
arms against the Moors; and by* a senes of successful 
tMinpaigna he extended the Christian frontier from the 
J >01110 to till* Moiidego, and reduced to vassalage the emirs 
of Toledo, Saragossa, and Seville. Even the Arab 
( liiniii' IfK mentionliiB victones from Badajoz in Kstreniadura 
to Albarrucin m Aragon ((iayangu.s, Mohammedan ])i/na$(ie» 
tn S/nnn, vob ii.). He had set out on an expeditiou 
against Valencia when he was seized with a mortal illuess 
wlin li < ()mpelletl lum to retire to his capital (Leon), where, 
utter Imving divided Ins doinmious among Ins three sons, 
he died on the 27th of December 1065 Ferdinand 
apjieais to have laid claim to the title of “cmi>cror’^ 
of Spam , and Manana alleges that at a council held at 
Floieiice in 1055 the cmjieror Heni'y III lodged a formal 
eoin]»laint against this infringement of Ins ngbks of 
Mi/eiuinty, tlmt tins complaint was fcu.stained by l\q>e 
Victor 11., but that at a conference afterwards held at 
Toulouse a deeiniou favourable to Ferdinand's mijienal 
lights, so far as they lelated to the teiritoru's winch had 
lieeii conquered fiom the Moors, was given, chietly' in con- 
sequence of the re]>reseiitati<)ns made by* the famous Cid, 
Buy Diaz de Ihvai TJiough tins statement can only* be 
leieived with reserve, it is certain that both in virtue of 
the a.seeiideney lie won for limi.self m Chnstiun Spam, 
•iiid also in viitue of liis very considerable suecesses over 
the Mom'S, Fenlmand 1 is fully* entitled to the rank which 
tiaditimi has a.ssignod to him among the greater S]>anLBh 
.suvcreigiiH. 

Sn tSliiiaiaa'B (Hcnrrai dc KsjKiiiay IX i.-v’i 

FFHDIN ANl ) n (1130 11 88), younger son of Alphonso 
VI n. (el 1‘hnperadoi ), became king of Leon on the death 
ot his fatliei in 1157 The histoiy* of Ins reign of thirty- 
one yeais is obscure. A dispute tlmt arose between him 
and some of ln^ powerful nobles gav*e his brother Sanclio 
Hi ot Castile a pretext for invading his territory (1158), 
])nt the timely* submission of Ferdinand averted serious 
disiiHter. The de.itli of Saneho shortly* aftcrwmrds led to a 
military* occujnitimi of Castile by Ferdinand, professedly in 
tlie Intel ests ol Ins nejdiew Aliihonso IIL, and tins occujia- 
turn liusttHl till the marriage of Alphonso to Leonora, 
daughter of Henry II. ot England, m 1170. Xlcauwhile 
Ferilinand, having repudiated his wife Dona I'rraca, had 
become involved in u war with his father-m-law Alphonso 
1, of Portugal, whieli resulted in the defeat and capture of 
tlie latter at Badajoz m 1 1 Gl). The later ycars'of the reign 
of Feidiiuiud 11. were distiiigiushed by sundry succeBses 
over the Moors, es}>ecially by a brilliant victory* at Santurem 
{on, 1181); and also bv the incorporation ot the great 
military order of Alcaiitaiu, which received its first regular 
charter from Pope Alexander III. in 1177. He di^ at 
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Benavenlie (Leon) in 1188^ and was auoceeded by bis son j 
Alpbunao IX. j 

Mariana, Ilist, Otn, dr XI. v., riii., xili^xn. ; Gayan^a, j 

Mohnmiimian n. 622 . j 

FERDINAND III. (1200-1252), usuaUy known Saiiit i 

Fercfiiiand, wav* the boh of Alphoiiso iX. of Leon, and of j 
Berenguela, eiater of Henry I. ot (’iiRtile. On the death j 
of Henry without lusuo in 1217, the just title of Rinnehe, j 
the elder of the surviving Hlatol^, ^vas set aside and i 
Rcrengiicla ]^rocu^ed the proclamation ()f Fenlinand. He I 
rapidly secured the homage of the towns and tlie subnussion j 
of the nobles, csspecmlly of the brothcis Alvaro and Ft‘r- ' 
nando do Lara On the deatli of his father in 1230 he j 
ultimately, though not without dispute, became king oi j 
Leon as well as of C'astile, thus fmally uniting the two 
kingdoms under tme crown. Following up the advantage 
which had been gamed foi the Christian anus by his lather 
and the alliod kings in the groat battle at Las Navas do 
Toiosa in 1212, he devoted all his cneigies to the prosecu- 
tion of the Moorish w'ar. Among his conquests may be 
mentioned those of Ul^da in 1234, of Cordova in 123G, of 
Jaen in 1245, and of Seville in 124H. He w'os planning 
an invasion of Africa when he died at Seville on the 30Ui 
of May 1252, leaving his kingdom to his eldest sou 
Alplionso X (Alonso el Sabio). 

Though not caiioni/ed till ceiituiies afterwards (hy 
Clement X in 1671). he came to be popular)} kiiuwm as ef 
Santo from a very euily i»enoil. Distingiiislied though he 
waa for great imliUry talent, he was still more remarkable 
for his religious zeal Like bis youngei cousin Saint L<»uis 
of France, he was Svqirtuiely a champion of the ('utholic 
faith. It was not on the iield ol battle alone that his 
ardour was displayed His Spanish panegyrists iievci fail 
to relate bow it w^as liisw'out to assist in curiMiig wooil for 
buriiiiig the foliovveis of the Aibigeiisian Jieresy, and how 
Bometimea with his own royal hands in* rqijilied tht‘ tmch 
to the lule.^ While ns a crusader be is liaidly eclipsed by 
Louis, lie contrasts very iavouiably with him as a sincere 
friend of learning. Ho was the oiiginal foundei (124 3) ol 
the university of Salamanca, which his son and successor 
did so nindi to fostei and encourage He it was also who 
caused to lie translated into the vulgar tongue the Ftn^ru 
J%izfj(^ (Foniin Judicum) or code of Visigothic laws, winch 
OB collected and tianslatetl at his mslanee has the double 
interest of being one of the oldest extant specimens ol 
Castilian prose, and also of Inung the foundation <»f L<ti> 
Siete Parfidaa^ the code for Christian Spam, winch wa.s 
dually drawn uj) by Alpbonso the Wise. 

ills body now lies in the Capilla Real of Seville 
Cathedral, where it is exhibited us ;i relic on certain annual 
occasions (in May, August, and November). His day in 
the Siianish calendar is May 30. 

Set* Manunu. Hist Gen ^ XII vii ^ — XIIl vin ; and compan* 
Condo, Duminanon de ios Arahtis ui K^miiay IV in ~vi 

FERDINAND IV. (12S5-1312), sometimes called 
el Fnqdazado, 7.c., Cited or Summoned, succeeded Ins 
father Saiicho IV. on the throne of Castile and Leon in 
1295. The j^ears of his minority w^ere disturbed by a 
series of civil ivars caused by the pretensions of Ins cousins 
Don Juan and Dun Alonso de la Cerda to the crown, by 
the disputes of tlie Haros, Laras, and other nobles aliout 
their privileges, by the restlessness of the municipalities, 
and by the ambition of the iieiglibouring kings of Portugal, 

Aragon, and Granada The queen-mother, Maria de 

■■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

* Tbit. CakltTuii, m hi. Auto Hmtorial Alninncu eiitil^eil El iSantu 
Rn I)un Hemaiuio (Marlrid, 1690), inticMiuceH IVnimatid as »lc 
clanng to St Dominic his firiri detcriiiinalioit to apply th»* cauU'ry 
which alone can cur© the tiimwr of hereay Hi‘ w ready to ha\© hif» 
own arm deuiroyed should it foil him m this duty. Compare ^lariaua, 
Miti, Om., XIL nx. 
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Molina, on each new outbreak succeeded in prociiritig 
peace by diplomatic tact ami Judicioa^ ct>m[)roniLse Secure 
at last in possession of liis tlironc, Fciihnuud w'U'* fice to 
jnirsue the traditional policy of wui ug iiii^t the Mtuu's ; and 
in currying it 4>vit he was ahled by penmiuiy giants both 
fiom his own nobles and also luun the pt)pe (Clement V.), 
as w^ell a-^ by the spoils of the TeiujJais on the extiuotioii 
of that orihr in lolO. Ills chief exploit , lecouh tl by the 
histuiiiius, both Spanish aiul Arab, Wli.s tlu' i xpiilition 
agii'iist Algecinn (1309), w’hich, while unsuectsslul in its 
inani object, icsultt d in the mineiulci oi Gibialtai and the 
cessiun ot tilber siuuigholds (Chiyangos, ii. 34S, Coiule, IV. 
xi\) In tiiecouise ot a subsc(|ueiit campaign Jii'dicd sud- 
denly at Jaen, September 7, 1312. According to Mariana, 
he had on theSiii ot August preceding coiulenmod to death 
without lawdul trial two brothers of the name ot Caivajal. 
These ])roie.siing tluni iiimuence had suininoned him to 
meet them within tliiity days at the bur t»l (hul , lienee 
Ills suinaine He was snccetnltul by lim intaiit .s»>ii Alpbonso 
XL {See Manana, X\. i. -xu) 

FICUDINAN 1 > V ot Castiii', J IJ of Naples, 1 1. ot Aragon 
and Sicily, buinuineil ei > |1452 loltl), the ytiunger 

son ot John 11. ol Na\arro aiul Aragon )»y his si'cond wife 
Juana lltnrique/ oi Castile, was boin at Stxs m \i;<gon on 
the lUth id March 1452. On tin* death <d his elder 
biother CuiUisin 1 HjI, he was nu-ogni/i'd by tlu Anigonese 
as hell uppuient tt^ the croVMi, but the Catalans, lemlered 
indiguaiil by tlie »’iuelty and peiJidy with wliudi Cailoshud 
been tieated. reiuseii U> recogm/e any iuithei claiinon tbeir 
allegiance, und lost m lebellion agiimst King John Ker- 
dinand ucconipamed las fathei in the campaigns which 
lollow’ed, ami gavi* eaily piouase ol distinction. In 1406 
ills father foniially issociateJ lam with hiinsell in the 
government ot Aragon, ami in 1458 dtadared him king of 
Sicily. Ill Octidiei 1469 he was inurriud at \'alladoJid, in 
I ciicii]iiHtunc(‘s of unusual seciecy, to Isaludlu, sislei ot Henry 
1 l\\ ul CJaslilc, and lieu ess to that thioiui On the death of 
Jleniy IV. in M74, Ferdinand and IsalMdln wtae leiognized 
l»y the iiobies in the junta ot Si'govia as jtant-HoveieigiiH oi 
(’ustile, but a powerlul party, aicluilmg the niaKjUis of 
Yillona, tlu* giand niasU‘i ot Culatrux.i, tlie laehbishop of 
I 'I’oledu, and nuineious other notiddes, as wi ll as some ol tliC 
b’^rghs, declared in favoui ot Juana “ Ja Leitiuneju” (/.c.^ 
daiightei ol lleltian), whom lieniy Juul shortly IwdorL his 
death lecogiazei as his own child, and by las will desig- 
iiatetl OH la.s succisHoi. Juunu Inui aUu the siippoit of 
Alj»hom>u V. ol Poitiigal (to whoiii she was betiothed in 
1470) uml ol Lours XI ot France. The ruHult w'as a civil 
wai which continued with varying fortunes until victory 
filially declared lor tlie Catholic Bovereigiib, and the peace 
of Lisbon wob bigiied m 1479. In the Home yesii, a few 
iiioutliH previously, Fuiduiund had 8uc<*eedcd las lather on 
the throne of Aiagon, though not on that ol Navaire, which 
went to hiH Bistci Leonora de Foix. The union ot (’abtile 
and Aragon, together with the jiroHjicroiis teriiaiiation of 
I the civil war, gave the Catholic Bovereigus Jiasure and 
j opjiortuiiity for the development ot a vigorous domestic 
I policy. On their accession they had fofind thciiibidves tace 
to face with an almost anarch ical condition of atbiirs * bitter 
feuds were raging in Aiulalucia between the gieat houses 
of Ckdiz and Medina Sulonia, Galicia und othci provi.^vos ‘ 
were rent with hostile factions; lobbery and outiag<* wire * 
jiaraiysiijg commcicc and agricultuie throughout the king-^ 
dom One of their earliest measures foi restoimgtht much- 
needed order was the reorganization and develojunent (1476) 
of theanciont/M!f7’7aa?/d</(/ (brotherhood), a league which had 
been ongiiialty foimed by Koiiie of the cities fur mutual 
protection against the aggression of the iiolJcs and of the 
crowm, and which had already more than once, by means 
of it0 Cortes extraordinary,” made its power U» be felt. 

IX. — n 
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FERDINAND 


It wa« HOW iuiginented atul mobiliTjecI iih iihofly of militaty 
for thf' detectiou and of i»ll ( tnn oh against 

|KirHoti or jirrqxTty roniiiiittefl on thi* a\H or in tlj«‘ 

ojitiii roufitf\ For tlioHo endw it proved very useful; 
and fot allot lirr pufpOHc% wliieli in helieve<i to have 

buen aiiiietl at in its eouKtit iitioii, that of shocking the 
arrogaiifM* and rai»aeity r>f thf* feufJ'il ariHtoerriey. The next 
Htep ff>r ilieavowed puipone of hfx iiiing onholy government 
wah tin* iriHfitntion of the farnfuiK hifjUiHition as a tribunal 
for tin* repn-HKion of heresy (ami, as Hfiiiie liiHtorniUH do mil 
hesitate to nd<], loi the exloitioii of iiioikjv). The necessary 
bull was obtained from Sixtus IV in 147H; Uie cfuiit viiis 
institute d at Sevdle in 1 ISO, where tim first dv fv took 
place jn the ffdlowing yfrar. The arrangruneiit was ex 
tended to Aiagon in J ISM, Torfjuemadu hoing a]ipointed 
fir*Kl impiiHifoi gem lal Among other measurcK taken by 
Ffadinand and Isabi lla for the eoiiHolidation of their ]>owei 
were tin iihsiinijftion of the grand inasler.ships of tlio 
thrif great iniJitary oriltTK of knighthfiod, ami the vindica- 
tion fiiun pupil usiirpatmn of tlieir ancient nghtH of ecele- 
Miiistnai patronage. Dmt roHiilt of their fiiin and on the 
wJjoli* \MHi‘ policy was tliat between the y(3ai*>i 1177 and 
1 1-Sg the icNemie of the, country had been augmented 
iieaily six fold, ami tlial in HSI they wei’e fre< to resume 
the long-HUHpemled wiir against the Moois Fr*on' the 
capture ol Alliama to tlr* full of («t'anuda in 1402 (Ist 
January;, the (diristian arms had nu*l. with a series ol un- 
iiiternipled successes wlmdi resulte 1 in the final extinctnm 
of tlie Miiliomeliiii jiowm in Spam, the Moor's, lurwever, 
being ju'imitted the enjoyment of coitain Hti[ailfited privi- 
leges, that of tin’ Irei’ everiase of tlieir religion being one 
111 Miindi 1 102 the edict foi the expulsion ol tlie Jews was 
signed at (Iranada, and it wais <m tlie dd of August rii tlie 
Haiiii’ y«‘ai llial CVrluudais sadisl honi Pahe in Aiidalmaa, 
lauding on the island ol San Sulviidoi on the J*Jth ol 
(Klobi'i In l lOd lAudinand beg'itn to look abroad and 
take apraclicid lnler^^st in haii'opean idhiiis I’.n the treaty 
of SniiliH Jie secured fi'Oin (diaries VIII the lestonition of 
Ihaissilloii (nov\ the ilepurtnienl of IVt'aiees Oiientales) and 
ol ( Vrdagne (now pui't of C^lt^donIa), which Imd been rnort- 
gagt'd by John I! of Ai*ag<m to Louis \J In 1494 
(d'arlcs \'II1, Jiaving undeit.iken his gi<‘at Italian expinb 
tiop, Fcidimuul entereil into an allianei' with tlie emper'or, 
tin' pop!', and tln^ states of Milan ami Venice, ami thus 
gained a footing in Italy foi the Sjiaiush troops ^^llleh, 
umlei (loiisalvo ile (kudova, succeedtsi m expelling Chailes 
fn»m Naples, in 1 P.Mi Ii> tin* peiiee of I I9S, bowevei, the 
tlirone ol that kingdom was Infl in possession of Frederick. 
In I I'J^t the libeit\ of Worship v\ Inch had beiui gmirunteed 
to the Mooi'ts of tJraimda was t reaeheiousl} withdrawn , | 
seinne Using* in the Alpuiaiias (Siena Nevaila) w^ert^ the j 
CiUisequence (IbDl; , a deeiee VNas issued in IbO’J ollVring 
to the (‘omjueivd insurrectuaiists tlie albirmitiyes of baptism | 
or o\ih‘ , and, tlu' Jattei being usually (’hosen. Spam had j 
to sutU'i a .second time the loss of manj oi iu‘i most useful | 
subjects 'Pile Ni'iiptililuii wai again bioke mit in 1500, j 
aiul an alliance was ioriiied between Feiilinand and Louis | 
\ll on the basis tfl a ])ai'tition of then eoiniue.'^t.s Tins 
piiet was broken by Ftadniand, who bv tin battles of 
(\M*ignola and (Janglniuo became soveieign of Naples 
^ IpfWdimmd 111 ) in I50| The death of Isabella took 
plact' on November 2Jd of the same year, and in accord 
jinee with hei will Feiilmainl immediately caused his 
ilaughter luami to be proclainuul tpieen and himself 
regent riulip archduke of Austria, the husband of 
Juana, having ilisput-ed the rights of Ins tathei ni law and 
threaiwietl an appeal tt> aims, the latter in ilisgust, with the 
view of again separating theerovvnsof Aragon and (^astde, 
euteieil into negotiations with Louis Xll , mairunl (ler- 
niaiue do Foix, the niece of Luuis (1505), and shortly after- 


I warrU resigned the regency of Castile. On the death of Fhitip 
I in 150G h* resumed the administration, though not with- 
I out opfiosition, and retained it till his death. In 1508 he 
! joined the league of Cainbray for the partition of Venice, and 
thus w'lthoiit any trouble became master of five impojrtant 
NeajKilitan cities. lu the following year (1509)P the 
African expedition of Cardinal Xunenez was undertaken, 
j which resulted in the conquest of Oran. In 1511 Fer- 
• dinaud joined V’^oniee and Pope Julius II. in a “holy league” 

I for th(5 expulsion of the French from Italy. This gave a 
pretext for invading Navarre, which had entered into 
I uliiatice witli France, and been laid under papal interdict 
i 111 consequence. Aided by his son-in-law Henry VIII. of 
England, viho sent a srjuadron under the marquis of Dorset 
j to CO operate in the descent on (Jmenne, Ferdinand 
I be<‘ame master of Navarre in 1513 ; and on the 15th of 
I June 1515, by a solemn act in cortes held at Burgos, he 
I incorporated it w'ith the kingdom of Castile. He died at 
j Madugalejo f Ivstremiidura) early in the following year, 23d 
I January 1510. It is said that his death was accelerated 
I by a potion wliich in liis desire for posterity he had taken 
I HI oi'der to reinvigorate his exhausted constitution. He 
I was succeeded by^ his grandson Charles I of Siiiiin, more 
I generally kuowui by^ his Kuriqican title as the emjieror 
I Chailes V 

Thougli by^ no means a great general, Ferdinand jiossessed 
uiuloubted military capacity; though not u great statesman, 
he had abundant politictd skill. The largeness of his 
ambition was somewhat incongruously associated with a 
nurrow'iiess of view wdnch showed itself very unfortunately 
for Spain in many in.stanci;s, jiarticularly m his treatment 
of the Moors and Jews, and with a smallness of nature 
which suffered him to treat w ith neglect hiB most faithful 
servants and greatest benefactors, such as CMlimbuB, 
Navarro, and Xinieiiez himself Vet li|yB ifame is inseparably 
as.soeiatcd vvitli the most sjdendid 6\ all periods in the 
annals of Spam It was under hiB guidance that the king- 
dom was consolidated and grew mto its jiosition of highest 
prosperity and greatest influence as a Euroi>eaii jmwer. 
.Vnd this must be admitted even when it is remembered 
that few sovereigns have been associated with such consorts 
as iNHbella was, or surrounded by a bamlof men so distin- 
guished as wert Mendoza, Talavera, Xinieiie/, Gonsalvo de 
CWdovu, ami IVdio Navario. 

See Zuiit.i, torn v uuJ \i , Mnriaim, Ht.sL Gen,^ 

xxiii \'\\ , uiul riesi’ott'shnlhaiit Ilistonfof thv Itnqn oj Frrdiiumd 
and ImlM'Ua, 

FEUDINANl) VI (1713 1759), king of Spam, some- 
timos called the Sage, the younger sou of Philqi V. and 
Maria Louisa of Savoy, was born at Madrid, September 2?, 
1713. ( )ii the death ol his elclei brother Louis in 1725, Fei- 

dimuul was iiroclainiod i>ruice of the Asturias, and in 1729 
he was betrothcil to Bai bara, daughter of John V of Portugal 
He suec*’eded his father on July 9, 1746, Since 1739 Spain 
hail been involved in protracted war, first with England in 
consequence of disjmtos relative to British inteie.sts in the 
AVest Indies, and uttervv'ards, since 1740, with Austria on 
the accession of Maria Theresa It was Ferdinand^s first 
I ciideavmiir on coming to the throne to secure peace for his 
exhausted ciumtry, and one of the caihest acts of his gov'eni- 
I meiit was to order the w'lthdrawal of the Spauish troo])6 
I from Italy' (August 1746). Soon afterwards negotiations 
; w'ert' openeil for ]»eace w ith England ; and these, though 
i frequently iiiterrii])ted, ultimately resulted in the treaty of 
I Aix-la (’hapqlle, w'hich^ terminated the war of the Austrian 
. succession,, thus restoring peace to Europe (October 1748). 

I Weak 111 health and despondent in temperament, Ferdinand 
I had no iiicliiiatioii thenceforward to take an active part in 
European affairs, and the management of the public buai- 
I ness he abandoned almost entirely to his ministers Ensenada^ 
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Camtjal, and WalL These, however, always found it 
necessary to take into their counsels the queen, to whom 
Ferdinand was much attached, the royal confessor Rabago, 
and the singer Farinelli, whose musical powers had given 
him {extraordinary induenco. During this roign the 
condition of Spanish finance was much improved ; agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts were encouraged ; by a con- 
cordat with Pope Benedict XIV,, in 1753, many abuses of 
ecclesiastical patronage w ere rcforuiod , nor were the affairs 
of the army and navy neglected. On the outbreak of the 
Seven Years* War in 1756, Spain steadfastly maintained a 
strict neutrality, notwithstanding the repeated efforts both 
of Franco and of England to secure her intervention, the 
former offering Minorca and the latter Gibraltar as the 
price of her assistance. On the death of his consort in 1 7 58, 
Ferdinand fell into a profound melancholy, which issued in 
a confirmed insanity, under which ho died at Villaviciosa on 
the 10th of August 1759. Leaving no issue, he was sue 
ceeded, in terms of the treaty of Aix-Ja-Chapello, by his 
half-brother Charles III. Though he w^as iii no sense an 
able sovereign, and w'as remarkable for nothing unless for u 
pacific and kindly disposition, his reign w'as an cxce])tionally 
prosperous one for Spam, and critics generally concur in 
the observation of Coxe tliat, since the elevation of the 
house of Bourbon to the throne of Spam, no jieriod occurs 
in w^hich the interests and independence of the kmgdum 
were so well and so consistently supported as during the 
reign of Ferdinand YI ” 

See Ooxe, Mnnotrs of tiu' SjHun oj the IhniHf oj Bourbinty 

chaps. 48 58. 

FERDINAND VII. (1784-1833), king of Spam, the 
eldest son of Charles JV^ and of ^lariu Louisa of Parma, W'as 
born at San Ildefonso, October 1 1, 1781, and became prince 
of the Asturias on tlic accession of his father in 1788. The 
year of his birth had also been tlie year ol Godoy’s arrival 
at court (see Alcttoia) ; and the sinister infiuenccs of the 
royal favourite soon began to manifest tliemaelves there. 
Ferdinand from a vct} earl\ ago learned to dislike (lodoy, 
and he found many to sympathize w'lth him m his not un- 
natural aversion In 1802 he W7is married to Maria 
Antometta, daughter of the kmg of Naples, and she, along 
with his forniei tutor Escoitpuz, the dukes of jSan Carlos, 
del Infantado, and otherb, fostered in him the spirit of re 
sistance to the ascendency of “ the Prince of the Peace ” 
Soon after her death in 1806 (attributed by him, thougli 
w’lthoiit sufficient evidence, to foul play), and the forcible 
removal of Escoiquiz, the court became openly divided into 
tw(^ hostile factions , but tliough (Jodoy had the entire 
confidence of the king and queen, Ferdinand had the almost 
undivided sympathies of tlie people. On the 30th of 
October 1807, he was suddenly laid under arrest on a charge 
of conspiracy against the crown and life ot his father ; but 
no documentary evidence against him could be produced, 
except a draft memorial, apparently intended for presonta 
tion to the king, m w^hich the conduct of Godoy was bitterly 
complained of, and a letter to Napoleon apiiealing for pro- 
tection, and expressing a de.sire to enter into a inatrimomal 
connexion with the Bonaparte family. When it was found 
that the French ambassador had been cognisant of these in- 
trigues, the matter w%aa hushed up and Ferdinand pardoned ; 
but meanwhile the rapid movement of events, political and 
mihtaiy, had begun to make Godoy's position an extremely 
precarious one. Ostensibly following out the terms of the 
agreement at Fontainebleau of October 27, 1807, Napoleon 
had not only invaded Portugal, but had also begun to pour 
troops into Spain (December 1807). Tlie Span^h people 
were beginning to show signs of restiveness, and, dreading 
on outbreak, Godoy had advised the withdrawal of the 
king and queen to Seville with a view to the jiossible 
necessity for a further flight to Mexico. But before this 
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project could be carried out the revolutionary rising at 
Aranjuez had taken place (March 17- 18, 1808), w'hich re- 
sulted in the forced abdication of Charles, the final over- 
throw" of Godoy, and the cntliusiastie proclamation of 
Ferdinand as king (19th March) This lost pjoceeding had 
been no part of Napoleon’s plan, and Muilrid was otTupied 
four days afterward'^ by the French tuwqw uudet Murat. 

By the aqaescutations of the latter, both Cbailt's and 
Ferdinand wx‘re induced to seek a j»ersonal interMew w ith 
Napoleon at Ba\(niae, and submit to his arbitration tlicir 
rival claims. The result w’as the treaty of Bayonne 
between Chailes and Napoleon (5th May 1808), by which 
the former finally renounced the Si>anish throne. Next 
day Ferdinand al«o was compelled to give up his claims , 
it was declared that llic Bourbons had ceased to reign in 
Sjmin ; and shoitly aftorw^ards Josejih Bonaparte w^as pri» 
claimed king. Ferdinand was now^ interned at X'ah'iieay 
(Indre), where he remained during tiie wlioleoJ the KS[)anivsii 
war of independence, receiving Irom Napoleon an annual 
allowanct» of 600,000 francs. The lettcis he wrott to 
Napoleon from Ins cu]»tiMty weo> ecrtainly tai Irom nidi 
eating patriotism most ]>eopK* w dl doubt w In-tlier thev wore 
coiisi.stent with any self respect, lie had nc'tlmig but ci>ni- 
jdinients to offer on the arct ssion t>f Joscjdi , lu* assuicd Ins 
master of his ardent prayers for his prospmity, and of his 
most respectful and absolute attachment to lus august 
person, ho wrote to ]uiblic men to say, “ My highest desne 
IS to prove my^self ti> be the emperoi’s ado[>ted son, by 
my entire subimssion and obedience to his wishes and 
desires.” 

The decisive victory of Wellington at Vittofta (21sl June 
1813), followed up by'^ the invasion of Fiance, induced 
Napoleon to treat with bis ca[)tive on terms more nearly 
approaching those of equality (November 1813), ami ulti- 
mately the title of Ferdinand and ins dynasty to the throne 
of Hjiain was recognized on 1ns agreeing to sign a convention 
in which it was undertaken on his part to exja l thi* Engh.sli 
from tJio Peninsula, to pardon idl those wdio had gi\eu llieir 
obedienc(‘ to Josepli Bomq)arte, and to restore the Iiiiimoni 
ous relations of the two kingdoms as these hud subsisted 
jaior to 1792 On his return to Spain in March 1814, the 
coites declined to recognize him until lii‘ sliouhl have sworn 
to the constitution winch had been promulgateil at Catliz in 
1812 ; but, listening to the counsels of tin* “servile ” party, 
he first evaded and afterwards rejected tins demand On 
the 4th of May he, by the deciee of Valencia, annulled tin 
constitution ol 1812 and all enactments made by the i-ortes 
m his absence , on the 30th of the same month he issued 
his decree of proscri[)tion and perpetual exile against the 
afrancesadoH or those wdio hud given obedience to .losejdi 
Bonajiarte , on the 21si of July he le-established the In- 
qiijbition, with all the powers it had possessed under 
Toniuemada, and began a hot crusade against “liberalism” 

Ol “constitutionalism,” in which no weapon (»f confiscation, 
or imprisonment, or banishment, or execution, winch 
despotism could wield was left unemployed. This jxiluy 
of the absolutist “ camarilla ” was for sonuj time interriijited 
by a revolutionary party headed by Qunoga and Ibego at 
Cabezas de San Juan near Cadiz, which, on the 1st of January 
1820, caused the constitution of 1812 to be again i»u»- 
claimed. The insurrection gaining daily in strength, the i 
king WD*-. compelled to make concession after concession, 
until at length on the 9th of March he solemnly i)role.s.-.ed • 
bis entire acceptance of the popular constitution, abolislied 
the Inquisition, banished the Jesuits, and restoied the free- 
dom of the press. The cortes reassembled, and the citizens 
who had been l^anishcd reappearetL But very soon thifking 
began to show how insincere his submission had been. 
Sometimes secretly, sometimes openly, he did all in his 
power to encourage the opposition, until at lust, in July 
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1822, the royal guard broke raif into open revolt with crioH 
fi»[ ** the ahKoluU* king*' For tin* time fhey >\erc reprenned 
)»y tlj^ eoiistitutnaiuhrttM , hut ineanwlole the state of the 
herjiiiniilu hud atti acted the attention ol the Jfoly Alhancc, 
ana at the congruH-H of V'enma ^Augurtt 25 to r>eeeoiber 
M, l.*^22y It wjih agreed to nend a Fiunch army into Hjiain, 
“t(» deliver Ketdinand fiorn alaveiy ’* Madrid wjib entered 
on Ma> 2*5, 1^22; tlie coMoh withdrew to Seville, whore 
r(‘rdinand wuf* decluied in('a]»uldt ol governing, and a 
regency wiu app<dfde<i ( 1 I th June) Driven hy the in- 
vudcFrt to ( 'adiz, and then compelled to kui render, tlm colter 
yielded iip tinui authoiity into the handa of lAirdiuaiid, 
win* in liirt tutn proniHerl a general amnesty to all who had 
been concerned in the i evolutionary proceedings. Tins 
proinn-Ht he luoki the vi i) next day, annulling every act of 
iiiH gov 1*1 nriiciit since 7th Marcli 1820. Another period of 
pion(*f iptii^iih, haiJishnientH, and fusilladeK now set in 
J jirU Ine nis ol tlie iinmi tyrannical iloHcription were un* 
s( r iipiilotisiy made wutii the avowe.d ]mrposc of stampiiig 
ont till lu'^t hjiiirk ol coriHtitutiunaliHni.^ Numbers wcie 
put l«) (hiatli loi the luoHt trivial offences, and it has been 
cstinr.ited liiat some 20,000 lamilics W'(;rc* comjiellod to 
Icjivt then country Louis XV'Ill oUcred counsols of 
moderation, lie reminded Feidinaiid tliat ‘‘Chiistian 
piinces ought md to rule hy means ol jiroscriptions,** and 
tiiut “a lilind d(‘Mpotism, far i tom consolidating the power of 
Hoveteigiih, wi.dvcns it ” but his lemoiiHirnnceH W'eicin vain. 
His succei-soi (’li-ules X used similar language , but Fci 
dinaiMrs leplv was that lie was i>ot abh^ to coniiol tht‘ 
react itumr} [►uilv wdiicli had restored him to powta*. Dui 
mg tiie Intel yeais of Jus lib^ lut took little or no interest 
in juiIiIk atlairs , and tin* absolutists began to turn lluai 
attention to tlie <|U(^Htlon ol tlie succesiuon A scheme was 
aiaUned ba inducing the king to abdicate m favour ol Ins 
biothei ])(»Tt C'atlos , but on tile dtnith ot his thnd wiie 
Maria Anadia of Saxony in May J H2U without issue, Fer- 
dmuial Idled tin* ^Mipostolicals with constei nation and the 
lib(>nils with tM>w hope by eont.i acting a louith marriage 
W'ltJi Murin ('nstiiia ol Nuph'S (Decemlxi 182SJ). In 
.Muicli 1 8,‘5() the king dooreinl the abrogalion of the Salic 
law, a iiHMisuie which excited the Carlists Inst to nitiigue 
anil altiMwaids l 4 > open iiisuriection on tlie birth ul a 
daughlei in <)clobei. Jii 1822 Ferdinand was seized witli 
a lineal emiig illness, and waveied liom Ins formerly ex 
t»ressed will with legard to the suecossion ; but ultmmtelv, 
m Jum‘ 1822, Ins daughter (Isubella 11 ) was declared Ins 
successot, ( h istina wius nominated as regent, and J>ou Cailos 
witli many ol Ins followers was ordeieil to leave the kingdom. 
22ie ileatli ot benlinaiid at Madrid, September 21), 1822, 
was the sign.il toi the outbreak ol a long and bloody civil 
wai 

f’erdnmnd s seltiHlnies.'^, Jiy[M»cnsy, mendacity, incapacity 
to understand even tln‘ nlea t>f ]Mitriotisni, luive somotmu’s 
suggt^sted a iMunparisoii willi (2iarles 1. ol Kngluud. But 
such a ('ompansoii is unjust tu Cliailes, Ferdinand was a 
Spanish Boinbon. ami in him the clninictei istic qualities of 
that house reuohyd their linal ]»erlection — “ imbecility, 
clisstdutencss, Icrocity, mutual hate, intellect never reach- 
ing Inghei than cunning, witli a religion that was the 
,.,„[eticlnsm i>l a savage rathei than the creed of a mtioual 
< being’’* Ills leigii was a disastrous one toi Spam. Its 
results mav be summed uj» ns follows • loss ot her Auioticati 
‘ possessions New* (Jranada, New Sjiain (Mexico), llio de la 
Plata, (.2nh, Vene/utda, (vuateiimla, and i’eru , hopeless 
iinancial eiidairmsstnent ; thousands of her best citizens put 

^ 'rtHe> tlui ticcriH* utiolislunij; )K>i>uliir t^Un'tiou ot the ayuiitiiiauaitos 
U7tli Oi'tolK ‘1 jS*JI4) vviiM insult' “ton cl tin tie qiUMicsupaiuzca 

pani sic'inpit' ili'l miuIu li.istti la mas icmutu uleu ilc tpio la 

holKMaiuu ivsitlf I'll utio »|uo in ini luut poi'soua,** 

® Ciouo, Jiistonf qf /Vioire, iv 161. 


! to death for political opinions ; myriads banished ; and a. 
quarter of a million slam in unnecessary wars. 

FEKDINAND I. and 11., grand-dukes of Tuscany. See 
' .Mkiuci. 

FKJIJHNAND TIL (1709-1824), grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, and archduke of Austria, second sou of the emperor 
]-.eopold II., was bom on the 6th May 1709. On his 
falliur becoming emperor in 1790, he succeeded him 
as graiul-duke of Tuscany. Ferdinand was the first 
sovereign to enter into diplomatic relatious with the 
f Freiuh )e]>ublic; and although afterwards compelled by 
I England and liussia to join the cc»ahtiou against France, 

I lie concluded jieace with that power in 1795, and by 
I obhcivaiig a strict neutralit}^ saved his dominions from 
I invasioii by Nfapoleon till 1799, wdieri he w'as com- 
- pel led to vacate his throne, and a jirovisional republican 
government w'as est-abhshed at Florence. Hhortly after- 
waids the TVeneh arms suflen3d severe reverses in Italy, 
and F(‘rdiriaiui was restored to his territories, but in 1801 
Tuscany was cimverted into the kingdom of Etruria, and 
lie w.'ih ngaiu compelled to return to Vienna. In lieu of 
thi‘ soveieignty of Tuscany, he obtained in 1802 the elec- 
torship of Salzburg, whicli he exchanged in 1805 for that of 
Wiirzburg. In 1800 he was admitted as grand-duke of 
Wurzburg to the confederation of the Rhine. He was re- 
stored to the throne of Tuscany after the abdication of 
Napoleon in J814, but had again to vacate it for a short 
tune 111 1815, when Muiat })roclaimed war against Austria. 
1’he final ovci throw' of the French supiemacy at the battle 
of Wateiloo secured him, however, m the undisturbed 
jioHHosHion of his kingdom during the remainder of his life 
The mild and righteous rule of Ferdinand, his solicitude for 
tlie welfare of his subjects, his etdigliiened patronage of art 
and .science, Ins onoouragement of commerce, and his 
sympathy with Ireeilom rendei him an honourable and 
striking exception to the generality of Italian princes. He 
(bed on the 18th of June J824 

FEUDINANJ) (1721-1792), duke of Brunswick, a 
lumouH Piussian geiicial, the fourtli son of Duke Ferdi- 
nand Albert of Brun.svvick, w'as born at Bninswick, lltb 
January 1721 He was educat^nl lor the military pro- 
fession, and having entered tlie Prussian service, com- 
I iimnded a legiment in the first and .second Silesian W'urs. 
i ( )ii the outbieuk of the Seven ^ eui.s’ War he was appointed 
1 to tlie coinmund of a division, and he greatly contributed 
' to the victory of Prague lu 1757. He shortly afterwards 
I i(*ceivod from George II. of F.nglaud the supreme command 
ot the allied forces, and for live }eur8, by his energy, 

I nqadity of movement, and masteilv strategy, succeeded, 

I notwithstanding the fewness of his troojis and their very 
I mixed and heterogeneous composition, in holding at bay 
I both the large imperial army and several French armie.s 
! much better organized and olheered than liis own. On the 
I 1 .st of August 1 7 59 he gamed a brilliant victoiy over Marshal 
' (Xuitades at Mindcn. In 1760 an estrangement occurred 
I between rerdinuiul and Fretlerick the Great, lu consequence 
, of which lie letirod from the military profession, and pa.s8ed 
I the remainder ol his life at his castle cf Veschelde, where 
j lie occupied himself in building and other iiiqirovcments, 

I and became a patron of learning and art, and a great 
I beiiefactoi ol tlie pCKir He died 2d July 1792. 
j Sec Kiiesebei k, Frrdxnami Tit nog rtm JUt attvJtehtveuf vitd /.tfwr- 
hurtjf tmhr* Sxt'heitjdhrigen Krtetts. 2 Haiiuvcr, 1857-68 ; 
\oii Wcstphulou, ilem'huhtc d^r Fddziufi Herzogs FerdmatuU 
von Bran nsi h*( ftif Lunehurg^ 5 voN , Derliu, ] 859-72* and C'arl}le’s 
Jltstorg of Fmiin tX th ii real. 

FEREKTINO, the ancient Fervntuium^ a town of centroL 
Ltaly, in the province of Romo, is situated on the Neapolitan 
railway about 45 miles S.E of Rome. It lies on the aide of 
a bill rising immediately to the left of the Via Latina. It 
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jKMesrai mineral springs, a cathedrali and some interesting 
semains of the ancient Ferentiuuuu These consist chieHy 
of the old walls built somewhat in the cyclopean style, 
a kind of citadel on the top of the hill, on which the 
•cathedral now stands, uud various other portions of old 
Homah buildings coutaiuiug numerous inscriptions. Tlie 
aucient Forentiuum at one time belonged to the Voisci, but 
soon after the defeat of that people by the liomaus in 413 | 
n.c, it was made over with the adjoining territory to the ' 
Heruici. It was taken by the Komans in 361 u.o., but so | 
leniently dealt with that, when the Hernict rebelled for the ; 
third and last time, Ferentinum was one of the three 
Hernician cities that refused to join the revolt In con- 
sideration of this the inhabitants were allo>ved to retain 
their own laws, which they preferred to the Komaii code ; 
but after the social war they accepted the franchise. The 
, population in 1871 was 8360. 

FERENTO, the remains of a city of Etruria whose 
ancient name was Fermi mum. They aie situated on the 
northern slope of the Cunmiau hills, about 5 miles from 
Viterbo, and the same distance from the banks of the Tiber. 
The ancient city was the birthplace of the emperor Otho, 
and possessed a very old and splendid temjile of Fortune. 
In the 11th century the city was destroyed by the inhabit- 
ants of Viterbo, and it is now uninhabited. Various [)Oi^ 
tions of its walls and gates are still extant, but the prin- 
cipal building of which the remains still exist is a theatre 
of very peculiar construction. 

FERGHANA, now a province of Russian Turkestan, is 
the valley containing the head >vaters of the Sir Darya or 
Jaxurtos (one of the tw'o great feeders of Lake Aral), and 
lies among the western ranges of the Thiun Shan mountains, 
w'hich inclose it on every side except at its west extremity, 
where the river emerges, passing Khojend, into the j)luins ot 
western Turkestan. It is ol oval form, and extends a[>pio\i 
mately from 70" to 74‘' E, long, and from a little below 
40*’ to 42" N. lat , having on the N. the mountains wlucli 
sejiarato it from the valleys of the Chirchik and the Talus, 
and on the S, the comparatively unbroken chain w'hich 
divides it from the mountain state of Kamtegin, and further 
•east from the long highland strath or stepjje of the Alai. 

There is only one I’oad into Ferghana jiracticable ior 
wheeled vehicles, viz., that from Khojend. The road from 
Bokhara to Kashgar enters the valley at the same place, and 
passing along its entire length crosses the southern border 
(range by the Terek ])asb This road, which passes through 
the chief towns of the province, was befoie our era perhaps 
the most important route of the active trade between China 
and the West, and has ever since been much frequented lor 
general purposes. The direct road from Bokhara to Kuldja 
also runs through Ferghana, but the longer and easier route 
by Tashkend is usually jiref erred. Roads to Badakhshiiii 
and the south cross the Alai range by passes 12,000 to 
14,000 feet high. 

The Sir Darya rises in the south-east corner of the valley, 
but ouly takes that name after joining the Naryu, a much 
longer and more considerable stream, having first given i>ff 
several large canals fur irrigation. Its affluents from the 
north are few^ and unimportant; about one-third of the valley 
lies to the north of the Sir, where, except in the rich districts 
round and to the eastof Namanghdn, the land is usually ]>oor, j 
hilly, and ill- watered. On the south, however, along the foot i 
of the hills, a rich belt of cultivation 10 to 27 miles wide | 
€Xtond.H with few interruptions for about 160 miles. For j 
luxuriant beauty this region is unequalled in Central Asm, 
and its wealth, being the combined result of clii/mte, soil, 
and abundant water, might be developed indefinitely. The 
batiks of the Sir (like those of the Naryn) are almost every- 
where sandy and sterile, for iU waters are scarcely used lor 
irrigation except near its source, and countless stream^ dow- 
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ing from the southern mountains are absorbed by irrigation 
before reaching it. These mountains fallgtadually tow^ards 
the valley (whoso greatest width is about 65 miles) in a 
I suecesbioii of minor parallel ranges, inclosing terraces oi 
j valleys, each usually with its villuge, and cultivated up to 
, over 4000 feet. These valleys are ol easj slope . the trans- 
verse valleysthrough which the sLioums force then way to the 
plain arc shorter, steeper, and less lapable oi cultiMition. 
Rich al]>inc j)astures occur at the heads ol the Milleys, 
the barren tracts in the plain aie used for wiutei grazing. 

A^rtt'ulitt) al l^unLuay d’r. — All the products of the valle} 
(w’liich IS 1200 to 1500 feet above soa-levtl) are cultivated 
up to 3000 or 4000 feet. Giapos, indeed, ripen at 5800 
feet, and barley at 8500. Produce is eliLsscd for taxation 
under three heads — field produce, garden jiiudut'o, and fruit- 
trees. Among the fiist are wheat, barley, rice, pulses, 
inaizo, sorghum, and nuUet ; among the second, melons, 
water melons, juimpkms, peiise ami beaus, onions, garlic, 
carrots, rcd-peppei, madder and other dye plants, cottiai, 
tobacco, flax, ami oil-secds. Among the fruits are excellent 
grapes, apples, jiears, pliiiu^, pcaidies, aliiiuiuls, mulberries, 
figs, and pomegranates. 

CHmaie.-- The climate generally is healthier and mure 
equable than that of Russian Turkestan. The winters are 
milder, and in summei, though the heat is oppiessi\e, the 
nights are cool. Little ram lulls exeept in the mountains. 
The sky is sonietinii^s darkened by a dry mist ol line dust, 
to which, in great measure, Richtholeu attributes in other 
parts of Asia the toiinatiun of vast deposits of loess (see 
vol. V. p. 632). 

'rowna . — 'riie principal towns, wulch nearlj all lie in 
the fertile belt above described, are — Kliokunil, the late 
cajiital of the khanate, with a population ot 50,000 to 
70,000 ; Numaiighfiu, the only nnj)ortaiit phiee north of 
the Sir J)arya, 20,000, Andijiin, the capital in Babei slJiiie, 
2(1,000 , and Marghih'in, the chief seat of tJie silk manufac- 
ture, 30,000. Ush, with Hsgaiid, (lulsha, and other smaller 
]»lace8 ill the hill district to the south-east, is tiequented 
by the Knghiz, wdiu cultivate their bailey and wheat in 
the neighbourhood. ITsgaud appears, from its architec- 
tural remains of the 12th century, to have been a place of 
considerable extent. Kassan, in the iioitli, is a very 
ancient Tajik town. 

rujmlatiun — The ])opulation of Ferghana, which for 
Central Asia is a thickly-jieojded region, is about 900,000, 
of which ])erhai)s two-thiids aie settled and the remainder 
nomad Tlie settled population consists chiefly oi Tajiks and 
Uzbegs , the formci, the early Aryan mbabitants, are found 
in greatest })unty in the lower mountain valleys ; those 
111 the chief towns and central districts, who are known as 
iSarts, show a large infusion of Uzbeg uud otlier Turki 
blood. The Uzbegs, who predominate in numbeis, are 
here much more modified by the Tajik eloiiient than they 
ttie in Bokhara. Being the dominant race, their name i» 
assumed by the various other Turk and Tatar elements, 
which in successive waves Lave swept ovei or occujiied 
tins region for moie than 2000 years. ' There are also 
settlements of Kushguris, who have Led irom Chinese 
oppression. The nomads are inaiiily Kipchaks and Kara 
Kirghiz or Buruts; the former, the braver and more capable 
race, is indeed only half nomadic, occujying chiefly the 
northern and eastern districts of the valley. Tlie others 
have their summer c|uarters in the surrounding mountains 
and high plateaus, cliiefly in the Alai and J^iinir, and winter 
in the valley, wdiere they eke out a livelihood by cultivating 
patches of barley, wdioat, and lucerne, thus becoming amen- 
able to taxation and control. They are poorer ihaif the 
settled population, w'ho are usually well-to-do. The towns- 
people especially are fond of good living and sociable, and 
being, like the Sarts everywhere, keen traders, drive good 
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hargaitiH with the Mimplcr nomads. They are Sunni 
Muiioinetuii.s^ tlieir language the eia^Hic Chughatai Turkinb. 
hliglitlv influenced M. vainbCii'y Kayn, l.y the barnher dialect 
ul the tnlieH Uj the north-eatit. 

UiHltttu ~ Ferghana wah not j^rotected hy itH mountain 
harriLTH from the vicmwitudcH which befell its ueighbout.s 
Overrun by the AnibK in 7 11), and aubjCM-t to the Sauianidea 
in the Sith and lOth centuries, iL formed part, aucceav 
ively, i>f tlm courjueMtH of th(' Kara Kitai, of Jenghiz Khan, 
and of ^J’jiniu, whiiHc dcHcendant Ikiber was expelled in 
1513 by tlu' r/l>cgH. After u long period of disintegration 
the khanate \\aH rea'onsohdated ul^out J770 by Narbuta 
Bai, a reputed <leMei'ndant Bfdnr, and until 1853, 
when the last series of itiHsuin uggrcHHiuiift began, the 
doiniiumi^ ol ins Huc((i.H«ors, the khaua of Khokund, 
extended tai be\«jnd the valley ol Feighana to the north 
and iioiiii west 1'heii influence, everywhere considerable, 
was most ai ljvijy exerted in Kashgar, probably from com 
uiercial lea^oii-, the C^iinese allowing them to maintain 
agentM llieic to supervise the Kliokandi tradcr.s and collect 
dues 'riie (‘iiei(»achmenls of itussia were made easiei b^ 
the contm ial jeabiuny b<5tween Kliokand ami Hokhaia, and 
by di iseiHious iiet ween the nomad and settled populations 
Tile late rider, Kluidayar Khan, thougli more than oms* 
dll veil out bv ins o[)pie.ssed subjects, always kept on goi>d 
teiiiis witli the advancing liuBsiuns, wdio in 187 ♦ sent a 
miHHion to Jvhokand Tiny fouml Kiiuda\at seUiiig out ! 
to suppress a Kngln/ rising, and, as the disturbances in- 
creased, persuaded lum to ndiie with them ami to place In ^ | 
iouiitiN at the tlispo'ial ol tin c/.ar They then osteiisdd} ; 
adopted his son Nasi I'd-dm, uppropi lating, at tlie same * 
timi , all tlie (omitry iioitb ol the Sii. Then conduit, 
liovvcvci, soim fanned tin existing irntation into a lehgioiis 
Will agaiust tin* Kusstans, wlioiu’ ]»v>sit]oii loi a time was 
CMlical, ainl tin moviiiieni was only ciusheil, and the pio 
Vince uinie\('d, ultei great (U^st ruction of life and property 

Tntdt 'riii'M ale im tiastiMStliN Mtiitisties ol tin tiail* at Fei- 
ghuuii liusHuin |ii(Mlii«e is pioltjililv liajuntMl le llu value of 
*2,ttO(i,oO(i \alxmt Xitrn.onn), ihufb toiiaa, wixiUea, iiml 

itiitlin muniilfo lute N<iin, and lianlwuie 

Most o! tie le t t (Miles ontiiisilily {kmii UiHsia , tint a great deal 
of Indian n» i ih smu^i'led in 'IMte elnei expoi ts aie silk uiiil eottoii 
Kai^ silk, \uliO' ahoul fts l>.‘i7,0U0, ' ia>N e»>tl(Mi, Its li;ie,000, and 
cotton manulaetines mihI vain, Ks Ik’iO.onn, Ut 'JVslikeml, the 
ptiiiM|i,d matt oi hietsi.iii 'rinkestan Among mnioi exports are 
tuiiliei, lluN, wool, salt, and tiints flesh and dind Tliere is also 
a good ile.il ot tiaih witli Hokhaia ami \Mtli Kasiigur Maiiufae 
tines ale litlh di M lopisl » oarse eoltiMi slulls an* made lu large 
»|Uantilns loi Inimi U'^e and evpoTt , also soim* \N<uiHens, linnlwait, 
Hiid |>oti(i\ (i| M ((‘itain m« rit 'rheie ale ]»fi|i»M mills at Khokaiid 
and al I'luikn. ulinh supph neaih all t'eatiul Asia, the iiianii* 
faetuie lesunldes I h< riuiit'se, one ol the tew remauniig luiees !>t 
H loimei «'\tina\( intMioiuse tJaa hietoiies ol u rude oidci i xist 
ut Kliokaini ami Amii,|.iii 

'riieie IS ('onsuh'i.itdc mnieialwt alth Nat>lilha,ioek salt, ;imlg\ p- 
NUm an' evten'in<l\ wmked , itoit-on, ai^eiitileioiis leavl, coal, and 
Miilphui huM* Ims n loMud, •iml g«*li’ in the liead st i earns ol the Sii 
'rii( ]e\eiim oindi'i th('lat( h\ stem, which the Russians 
have III the nitin aditpted) lias lus n alxMit x’HoO.iMloA -the chad 
Items hciag tlie Khan\i, oi land ta\, pud in giam, X‘20‘,:,n00, the 
tan/f/»nn, on gaideii piodiiM and hint tiecs tto.noo, and the 
pmedoitieth p.ol), on tin tattle o! tlie nomads, tui txpoitsuud liii- 
poits, on tiudi het'mf*s, Xt 

utt It mt ion Tilt' Russi Ills hiivt tlnithsl I't lithuii i luio seVtMi 
distiiets,^ \ 1 , , hholvuml, M'liglul.in, Aiolijan, I sh, I thmiaii or 
^^u^lll, Numanghan. anti t'hust. The .idministial \t et utie is Te- 
TltriMsi fittin Ivholvaiul to Maighilan, as tin maiiads an mt>n easilv 
coiitrolletl tiomtliai iimiitu dustiit is atlmimstt led iii (‘i\ il eases 
hy thi‘ im Alahttmt'tan isnie, a Russian iMoeuieur hciiig 

• present ; in iininual east‘«, !•> the Russian i«»dt' Tlie allairs ol lla 
noimais are mamigeil b\ tlaui own tldeis, who an‘ ohligid hi atlopt 
uiij new legulutioiis imposeil hv till i Jt»\ (Tiiim iit 

* Tbp total prtuluefnm is estimUetl hv iVlrofski. u<»eu'i to the 
Russian nniiistn ol lmaiu\,nl ItkODu to janU ul oO tt» em h, 

valim 2 to d ludhtMis 1 1 ruhlt^s 

**’ It was estmiiifett in 1877 at x'lirtl.thK), showing that the<ouiitry 
had Of>t, then i*oco\erod ftiMn the efletts ot the wat of uiuicxatiou. 


' Ferghana in naennonedi r>y Ctiinese writers of the Han djmasty 
(from 200 n.c ); by Hiouen-thsaijg, the Buddhist pilgrim, in the 
7th century , by various Arab writers between the 10th and 13tii (see 
' 1 >*Uerbelot ami the OricfUal Geography) ; in tlie accounts of the 
wars of Timur in the 14th century (see Deguignes'sifis^Ve 
hi) , of his son Shah-rukh’« mission to China (1419), andiof the 
t'hiiiest' mihsion to him , in the eiiijteror Baer’s Memoilti and 
, Mii/a jl/udai's Tarikhi-Itashidi in the 16th century (see Dr 
Ihllews “llistorj ol Kashgar*' in Forsyth’s tJU Mission 

to Yurkniuh , m the gieat fJhxneae Geography of the iStli century, 
translated b> Klaproth (Magastn AsuUiguc). See also Notices of the 
\ Mfdiaml (Jtography ujid History oj Central and IVestem Asia^ 

1 by h Hietseliueidui, M.D. 

Modern uuthoiities ale — Scliuylcr's Turkestan: Fedchenko’s 
, Travels in Turkeston (Russiuii) 1875 ; Tereiitief, Russia and Eng- 
\ htnd coniniding for Oo' Markets of Central (Hiissiaii), 1876 , 

limtio y of Khokund^X^y Sodhi liukm Singh of the Punjab Secretanat, 

' tiliitd hv Major C K. Bates; “Journey to the W. Portion of the 
'rhian Sliaii Range,’’ At , by N Severtsof, translated by H. Michell, 

■ y; n S Journal^ lb7o , coniinniin ations of Ujfalvy in Bui, de 
[ la Sor O*o(f df Paris^ 1877-78; “ DasGehiet Ferghana, das fruhere 
' Chaiiat Ciiokund,’* from Jlussische Rtt^ue, hy A. Kulin, (C. T.) 

' CKiKa’SON, Adam (1723-1816), a distinguished 
pliildHiipliei and historian, was Viorii, Juno 20, 1723, at 
I lAogiorait, Perthshire, of wliicli jiarisli liis father was min- 
I istcr lie received the rudimeuts of hia education at the 
\iliago Hcdiool of his native parish, after which he W'as re- 
moved to Perth grammar-school, w’herehe made remarkable 
piugrcsH in classical Jitcratiire. Tow^ards the end of 1738 
lie, entered the university of St Andrews, where he took the 
dcgiee ol M.A. on 4tli May 1742. In November of the 
same year lie entered the divinity hall, and in 1745, 
ultliough he had studied divinity only one half of the 
usual [Kiiiod, he was uUow'edby the General Assembly to be 
Ol dallied by the presbytery' of l)unkeld, on the represeii' 
latum that lie had been selected as the fittest person, from 
las knowledge of the Gaelic language, to fill the office 
of cliaplain U> the 4 2d regiment, under the command of 
Loid JohnMurray\ When this regiment was at the battle 
ol P’oiitenoy, Feiguson w^ent into action at the head of 
the attacking column with a drawn broadsword in his hand, 
and could witJi dilRculty bo ]>ersuaded to retire to the 
rear. He continued attached to the regiment till 1754, 
after which he resolved to devote himself to literary jiursuits. 
About the begiiiuiug 1757, on the resignution of David 
Hume, he was elected librarian and clerk to the Faculty 
of Ad%'ocatf8, ])ut these olhees he relin(|iiishod in about a 
year on becoming tutor to Lord llutti. In 1757 he 
rendered huiisell coiisjncuous by the luterest he took ui the 
success of the tragedy' of JJoufflas, WTitten by his friend 
Home, and by a pamphlet, The Morality of Stage Plays 
t>ri omsly ronsidti'tif wducU he published in its defence. 

I in 175‘J Ferguson succeeded Dr John Stewart as profes- 
I SOI ot natural philosophy m the university of Edinburgh. 

' III 1 7(» 4 he was traiisferreil to the chair of moral philosophy; 
and within little more than a year after ho published his 
KsMty OH t/ii I/tstifry <f Civil Soi'iety^ which was received 
. wuth much apinobatioii, and was translated into sevenil 
iMiropmin languages. Soon afterw'ards he began to col- 
j lect materials tor a history of the Homan commonwealth. 

; Whilst thus engaged, he was solicited by the guardians 
I of (.''lifiilus, earl of ChesterfiL‘ld, to superintend that young 
! nobleman s eiiucation, which had been much neglected, 
i He puued his young charge at Geneva in May 1774, and ro- 
maineil w'ltli him tor about a year. In his absence he had 
very m»arly been deprived of his oftice in the university, the 
' town-council having, as patrons, proposed to declare the 
chair vacant Jn 177G Ferguson published a pamphlet on 
the American revolution in opposition to Dr Pricers “Ob- 
servations <m the nalure of civil liberty,” in which he 
I svinpatluzed with the views of the British legislature. 

^ When the Goverumont resolved to send out commissioners 
. to quiet the disorders in the colonies, he was appointed 
i secretary*. They* failed to accomplish the object of their 
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mtssion, but the Government obtained through them fuller 
information regarding the abate and temper of the Ameri- 
cans than they had previously possessed. { 

In 1780 Ferguson had a paralytic attack, which was one ' 
of the most remarkable on record, for, by an abstemious diet, ' 
he cclitinued to enjoy almost uninterrupted i^ood health for I 
more than thirty years, while hia menti! p .wers were not , 
impaired. In 1783 his great work, the IliMcn-y of the \ 
Progress and Tenniiwtioti of the Roman appealed j 

in 3 vols. 4to ; it w'us very popular, and went through 
several editions. In it Ferguson gives, in a connected and 
elegant form, a narration of the great facts of llouuui his- ! 
tory for a jieriod of five hundred yeais. He was led to un- 
dertake this work from e conviction that the history of that 
remarkable people during the period of thuir greatness wius 
a practical illustration ot those ethical and j>olitical doc- 
trines which were the object of his ]>eciiliar study. 

No h»uger able to undergo the fatigue ol jniblic teaching, 
Ferguson in 1785 resigned Lis chair iii tlie university, m 
which he was succeeded by Dugaid Stewart, then j^rofeasor 
of mathematics, lie now proceeds I to levise his academic 
lectures, and in 1792 they wore ])ublislicd under the title 
of Principles of Moral and Political Science, 

In Ills ethxcid system Ferguson trents iimu tlirougliout as u 
social being, and illustrates his doetmies li\ pohlieal evainjdeM 
As a believer in the piogiession of the huumn iae<', he ]»lueed the 
principle ol muml approbation lu tht* uttuiuiiuuit of perfection 
Hia 8|M‘eulatloiis have been tuielully c ntu i/ed (.'tnisiu, \\ ho thus 
expresses luniself with reference tc» this lheoi> — “ \W fiml lu his 
method tlie wisdom and eiieniiispcs tion ol the Si‘oUish school, \Mlh 
something nioie nmseuliuo and decisive in the lesnlts Tin* jniii- 
ciple of jicrfectum is a new one, al oneu iiioie lutioiial and eotnpie 
hensive than beiioolence and sympathy, whah in oui \ w\\ places 
Fergnsou as a moralist above all his punlecessois Hy this J[»nn- 
ciple Ferguson onde.ivonrs to vcMjoiieih all moinl systems With 
Hobbes and 11 umo lie admits the potM*i of sell-mtc lest or utiliU , 
and makes it enter into mouils as the law of sell pic'scnx atioii llnt- 
chesou’s theory of imiversal binievcdenee and Smitirs i(lc*a of sym- 
pathy he oomhiiies under the law of sen icdv lint, .is these laws aie 
the means lutlier than the end of human destiny, they aie snhoidi- 
nate to u su]»ieme end, and this supicMuc' end is ])cnfe(*tion In the 
IKiUtieal part of his system Ferguson follow s Moiitescjiiiim, and pleads 
the cause of well-regulated liberty and fiee goveinment 

When in liis beventieth year, Ferguson, iiitciidiiig to 
prepare a new edition of lim liomau history, reH(dved to visit 
Italy. He visited some of the principal cities of Eurojx*, 
and passed part of the w'liitor of 1793 at Koine He was 
generally well received, and w^os elected a iiiemher of the 
Academy of Sciences of Berlin, of the Etrubcan Society of 
Anti<iuaries at Cortona, and of the Arcadia at Komc. 
From 1795 ho resided successively at the old castle of 
Neidjiath near Peebles, at Hallyaids on Manor water, 
and at St Andrews, where ho died February 22, 181G. 

Hoaides the works above mentioned, P'erguson is the autlior of 
Anati/siif of Piu'uviaticit and Moral J*litloso]j/u/^ Kdinbuigli, , 

JnatiiiUes of Moral Philoi>ophy^ 1769, 177^, 1785, tianslated and 
used as a text-book in H«*veial foreign univeisifiCM , and a lew ininoi 
publnmtions. See a biograi)hical sketch by J. Small, iii 7'rans, of 
ike li/oyal Society oj Edmhurgh, vol xxiii 

FERGUSON, James (1710-177G), an eminent 
mechanist and astronomer, was born near Keith in Bunll- 
shire in 1710, of parents in very biunble circumstances. 
He first learned to read by overhearing liis father teach his 
elder brother, and wdth the help of an old woman w^as 
** able,” he says in his autobiogra])hy, “to read tolerably well 
before his father thought of teaching him.” After receiving 
further instruction in reading from his father, who als<i 
taught him to write, he wa« sent for three months to the 
grammar-school at Keith. His taste for uiec^ianics was 
about this time accidentally awakened on seeing Jiis fatliei 
making use of a lever to raise a part of the roof of his 
house — an exhibition of seeming strength which at fii.st 
“excited his terror as well as wonder.” On discovering 
how the seeming wonder was effected, he began experiments 


with the view’ of impraviug on the siinplo lever his 
had made use ot ; and although he soon learned that all his 
inventions had been anticipated, he was so w'cll [doused to 
find his pnncit»les confirmed that his [nission loi the study 
ot niechanifs w’as iiiereasod rather than dmmushed. As 
soon as ins ugc permitted he was sent to u neighhounug 
larm to kee[> sheep, wbeio in the day tune he amused him- 
self by making nn>dels of mills and other inm huies, and at 
night 111 stiulying the stars, Afterw’ards, as a servant with 
a iiulle!, and then W’lth a doetoi, he met w’ltb haidships 
which reiuleied lus constitution feeble thiough life Being 
coiujKilled b\ his w’i‘ak health to return home, he there 
amused himsell w ith making a W’ooden clock. When slightly 
I re<‘overed he show cd this and some other inventions to a 
neighbouiing gentleman, who engaged him to clean his 
clucks, and also desired bun to make, his house his home. 
He there, at the suggestuni of a lady visitoi, commonced to 
draw' patterns for iiet'dle woik, and his success in this art 
j led him to think ot becoming a i»aintor. Through the 
assistance of the same lady he wnis at length sent to Eihn- 
burgb, w'here, liaving •d>tained some mstiuction in drawing, 
he began to take [lortraits in miniature, by which meanB, 
while engaged in his scientific stiulics, he siippoiled liiiuself 
and his family for many years. On account of the success 
! of his d.s'^ro/n>/an‘ff/ ///a, lie determined, in 1743, to leave 
I hklinburgh fur l^ondon, where he [nibhshed smiie curious 
' astronomical tables and calculations, and afterwards gave 
I public lectures on ex[KJrimBntal [►hiloHo[)hy These he re 
' j>eatcd in most ot the [>nneipal towns in England His 
ij(‘e[> interest in his subject, his clear ex[danations, his 
1 ingeniously constructed diagrams, and his mechanical 
I ajiparatus rendered him one ot the most suc’ccssful of 
jxipular hscturiu's on scientific subjects. It is, how^ever, as 
the inventor and iniiirovei ot astionoinicdl and other 
scientific a[>[»aratus, and as a striking instance ol sell -edu- 
cation, that he cUiiuis a place among the most remarkable 
men ot science of his country His manners were lumtlected 
and courteous, and his life Himi»lc, studious, and irre[iroach- 
ahle. In 17G3 he w'as elected a lellow' of tin* Itoyal Society, 
and in 177(1 a niembei of the American J*liilo 80 [ ducal 
Society During the latter years of Ins life lu* W'as lu 
ieeei[ of a [leusion ot .£50 Irom the }>nvy purse. He died 
111 London 17th November 177G. 

Fergiisuii’K inniripal j>ul»lu*ations arc Astronomical Tablcn^ 1763; 

I Jjidure,s Oil Sch'd, Sahjecta {\Ht o(\ 176 1, rditrtl hv Sii l)a\ul IJu'WHter 
in ]8or»; , Asf/onomy f%iyihii?ud upon Sii Isuuf J\inton\s Principlea 
(1756, edited h> Sii David blew hU I in 181 J), nud Svhrt Mechanical 
Ktereacs^ with a Short Aevoitnt of the Lije of tlo ^tuflior, vnritUn 
bif hiinsrJf This autobiography is iiitludeil in un Kdended 

Lif( hy k Heiider«on, LL D (Ist eJ 1867, ‘2d 1876), whieli also 
eimtaiiiH a full fleHenptioii of FergusoiiH pniieijuil inveutiuus, 
lu < oiiipaiiieil w ith illuHtiatioiiH. See ako 7Vw' Story oJ the Pnisantr 
Jioy Philosopher^ hy Henry Mayhevv (1857) 

FEKGUSSON, Koiiert (1750-1774), one of the minor 
poets of Scotland, owes his chief fame to the fact that he 
was, ill a very special sense, the [ireciirsoi ul Burns. He 
wii.s the youngest of three sous of William Fergusson, u man 
ol superior intelligence, who removed trom Aberdeen to 
Edinburgh in 174G, and there ultimately found employ- 
ment with the British Linen Coniimiiy as accountant. 
Robert wasboin 17th October 1750, and grew u[» a delicate 
• youth, with a nervous susceptibility winch increased with 
[ years, and unfitted him for the [irosaic duties of daily life, 
j Ills healch did not admit of his being sent to school 
till his sixth year , but both there and at the umversity ^ 
of St Andrews he manifested great quickness, though 
accompanied by an impulsive fickleness not uiifreijuently 
characteristic of the poetical temperament. Among his 
fellow students he was distinguished for Ins vivacity' and 
humour. His conversation was singularly fascinating, 
hi8 powers of mimicry w^ere great, and he sang Scottish 
songs w’lth fine effect. In one of his frolics he undertook 
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for a wager to play the part of a ballad singer; and, in 
suitable diHguise, furrimLed with a large bundle of ljullads, 
iie diHp<»^ied «>f the wliole, while he atti.icted the crowd hy 
hiH spirited londiTiiig of popular Hongn Hence, both at 
colle ge anil in Hulmee(Uetit yearn, hiH e onipany was Bought 
altei ; and in an age when the convivial liabitH of Be>ciety 
w'ore undci little nmtruiut, he was expemed to tcmptatioiiH 
in all reH|*t*<ctn prejudicial to him Hih father died while 
he woM Htill ut eollcgo ; but a buiaary which he held 
enabled him to (.urnplete hiH Ituii yeuiH of Htiidy, The Iohh 
of hiK iather wuh iu'V<'rtheleMH an irreparable one ut the 
inoHt cuiical Httge ol lile 11 w Mudici jn»[iear to have 
been Kubse^pHoitl y puiHued in a desultory fa«hiori. He 
ubaiuitnivd ali lliouglit of the clerieid profeBBlon, for which 
he had l>een piej»aring, and returned to lii» widowed 
inotlno witliout any definite plan or jiroBpect for life 
AVhile still at (ollege he had made more than one utienipt 
Ht dramulK eoinpoHition, and wrote two aclM of a tragedy, 
of tin heio of Sctilliah romance, Sir William Wallace, 

was the t entral figure. Hut in the desultory elloitH of bis 
erratir iniihc iheie in no indication of drainatn* power. The 
Bpnglitly gaiety which made him bo covetable a companion 
iijHpiied bis iieht poetiiH, which are more noticeable for their 
grujiliic huinoni than for teriderneKB oi dejith of feeling. 

AlLoi a biiel Hojouru with a inatornal niicie at Aberdeen, 
KergiMrion retuinod to ICdinliUrgh, and ere long obtained 
employment uh cojiyiiig clerk in u lawyers uflice. In thiH 
huiiibli occiijtation he passed the remainder of hisbriel life, 
rtilieving the iiksoine drudgery by jioetical eomjuisitioii, and 
by evenings j assctl in the convivial gatherings which then 
formed u jssmliui feature of the social life of Kdinbuigh. 
Ill* was a iiiemliei of one of its most noted clubs, celebrated 
by him in his jioem ol Au/</ yiVrX’tc, “The Knights of 
the Cape," as they linbbed themselves, were wont to 
assemble at a tavein in Craig's Close, in the vicinity of the 
Cross, cacii membet had a name and character assigned 
to him, w iiii'h he was required to maintain ut all gatliorings 
of the ordei Havid Herd, the editor ol what IScott styled 
the first classic edition of Scottish song, >va.s sovereign of 
iht C’ape when Fergusson was dubbed a knight of the 
order, with the title of *S'/r /Vere'/dor in allusion to his fine 
Vince Alexander Uuncinian, the historical painter, his 
pupil .laeob iMoru, uiid Sir lloiiry Ilaeburn were all moiii- 
bers. The old minute books of the club abound with 
pencilled sketches by them, one of the most interesting ot 
which, asciibed to Kunciiiiairs pencil, is a sketch of Fergus-' 
Bon in hiN eliaiaeter ot Str /*rt^cenlor. 

In ilu* case ot Fergu.ssoii, as lu tliat of Burns, critical 
censors have been too apt U> ascribe to them excesses of a 
wdiolly exceptional uutvire , whereas they only cuntornied 
to the habits ol soriet) at a time when clergymen, judges, 
ami men oi all ranks hal)ituu)ly Irequouted the tavern, and 
sought mtelloclual as well as social pleasures in convivial 
clubs In sm li assemblies Keigusson appears to Lave been 
the lili* ol the company. In a letter uddressed to Burns, 
Ah Petei Stuart, then editor of the Afonmt// refers to 
Fergussiui os las “ inestimable fneml,” ami bears testimony 
to the tascamtiiig social attractions ol hi.s society. “There 
was,’’ he snys, “ such u richness ot convei>ation, Bueb n 
plenitude of lancy . . . Ills manner was so felieitous, that 
^ lie enraptureil every person around him, and infused into 
the houits of the viuing and old llie spirit and animation 
♦ which operated on his own iiund.'’ In poison he is described 
os of a slemlei, handsome liguie, his forehead high, his 
ccuintenaiicooponand pleasing, though somevvluil erteiiiinato, 
and characten/ed by extremt' pallor, but kimWeil into life by 
the alltimution ol his large black eyes, w hem^xM' he became 
iiitorested m the conversation. His light iJriOvii hair wa» 
worn unpowHlored, w ith long waving curls on pach side of the 
head, and tied into a queue behind w'lth a b^ck silk riband. 

( 


PVom time to time Fergusaon contributed to lluddiman’s 
UWAiyA/ftf/a^i/ie grave and humorous pieces, both in English 
and in the Scottish dialect; but in 1773, when he was 
in hiB twenty-fourth year, his poems wore collected and 
published in a volume. The event is not w ithout its s^nifi- 
ounce ill English literature. Robert Burns was then m his 
filteeiith year. The volume ere long came under his notice, 
and the generous poet made no stinted acknowledgment of 
all that he owed to his predecessor. But ere such appro- 
cintivo recognition could be rendered, its unhappy author 
Lari died in a maniac’s cell. A fall, by which bis head was 
severely injured, greatly aggravated symptoms of mental 
abet ration, from which he had seemed to be recovering; 
'irid alter about two months’ confinement in the old Darien 
House, — then the only public asylum lu Edinburgh, — the 
poet died on the ICth October 1774, wdthiii one day of 
completing his twenty-fourth year. 

'J’hc influence of Fergussou’s writings on the Ayrshire 
poet IB undoubted. He is thus apostrojihized by Burns : — 
“ Oh, thou my elder brotlier in inisfortune, 

Hy far my elder brother in the 
With tears 1 pity thy unhappy fate !*' 

11 IS Jiat'es umjueatLoiiably supplied the model for the 

//o/// Fair. Not only is the stanza the same, but the Alirth 
wiio filays the jiart ot conductor to Fergusson, and the Fun 
w ho renders u like service to Burns, are iiianifeBtly conceived 
on the same model, and even in part in the same terms. The 
mutual complaint of Plainslanem and Causty probably 
suggested 'J'ke Jinys of Ayr , On see in y a Butterfly in the 
^Street lia.H reflections in it which Btrikiugly correspond with 
To a Mouscy one of the most exquisite of all Burns’s minor 
jioums ; nor will a comparison of The Farmer's Jnyle of 
the elder poet with The Cottar's Fatarday Fiy/U admit of 
ihmbt as to the influence of the city-brcd jxiet’s muse on 
that exquisite picturing of homely peasant lilo. But the 
Ayr»liiro jioet was himself the fiist to render a generous 
tribute to the merits of FergiiBSori. On ins visit to Kdin- 
burgh 111 171^7 he sought out, not w^ithout difficulty, the name- 
less grave mound of the poet, and foithwith petitioned the 
authorities of the Canoiigate burying ground for permiBSLon 
to erect the memorial stone wdnch still enables the visitoi 
to identify the poet’s giave. The inscription on the stone 
is os follows : — 

“ Here* lifs lloboit lA‘jgusson, Poet, 

Ifoiii SejXeinbui Mh 17M — l>ied HUh October 1774. 

No sciil}>tuieil marble liere, nor T>oni]K>us lay, 

‘ Ro Ktoiied urn, nor uinmatea bust , ’ 

This Hnin>le stone duects pale Scotia’s way 
To poui hei sol lows o'ci her j>oct’s dust.” 

On the reverse ol the stone is this record of its origin: — 
“ By special grant of the managers to Robert Buru.s, who 
elected this stone, this burial-place is to remain for ever 
sacred to the memory of Robert Fergusson.” The simple 
stone has since been rescued from decay, and inserted in a 
monumental structure of a more ornate chameter. The 
date assigned as that of his birth diflbrs, as will be seen, 
from the one given above, wdiich rests on the authority ol 
his younger sister, Alargarot, the wife of Air Alexander 
Duval, purser in the ii>,>al navy. According to lier state- 
ment, the birthday of the poet’s elder sister Barbara had 
been assigned by mistake to him. 

The first c<litKm of Fcrgiissou's poems was published by Kudilmiun, 
at Etlinhui/^h, in 177;<, and a snpplenieiit, containing additional 
poems. 111 177V). A second edition apjM^aml m 1785, and another 
in 1807, with a bii»giiiphKul sketch by Alexander Peter kin. A life 
of Fcigussini H iu< ludetl lu l>i Diund Irv'ing’s Lircs o/ the Scottish 
J\)rts , and fuc cjiief jmints in vmious biographical sketclicb are 
eiiihodusl lu l)r Kobert ('hamborh s article in Ids Zovji q/ JIluMrious 
amt JhHttmfuiskcti beotstneu, (1> W.) 

FERGUSSON, Sir William (1808-1877), Baronet, 
an eminent surgeon, tlie son of James Fergusson of 
Lochmaben, Dumfriesshire, was born at Preston puns, East 
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Lotbiati, 20th March 1808. After receiving hia early edu- 
cation at Lochmaben and the High School of Edinburgh, 
he entered the university of Edinburgh with the view of 
atudying law, but aocui afterwards abandoned his iuten- 
^ tion, and became a i>u[»il of Hubert Knox the celebrated 
anatoiikist. At the age of twenty ho became a licontmte of 
the College of Surgeons, and he was elected a fellow^ in the 
following year. The ingetiiouh fittings of a dissecting cuhc 
which he had constructed by Ins own mechanical skill 
having attracted the attention of Knox, the latter engaged 
him as hiB demonstrator. AVlnle occupied in teaching 
anatomy he devoted Ids chief attention, under the direc- 
tion of Knox, to the iuiproveincnt oi In^ suigical skill. Jn 
1831 he became an extramural lert iror on surgery, and 
m 18,36 he succeeded Liston as surgeon to the Ki»yHl 
Infirmary. In 1840 he w'as appointed professor oi surgery 
in Kings College, L<mdon, and surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital. At first he actiuired a practice in London only 
slowly, but after the deaths of the two Coopers and ot 
Liston he soon held an unrivalled jtosiiion in his own de- 
partment. In 1849 he was ap[>ointtMl surgeun-in-ordinary 
to the Prince CouBort, iii 1853 surgeon-extiaordmary to the 
Queen, and in 1860 sergeant-surgeon t<» the Queen. He was 
a fellow of the Iloyal Societies of Edinburgh and Londim, 
and of various medical fcocieticb. lu 1865 he was created 
a baronet He died at his Scottish residence in Peebles- 
ahire, February 10, 1877. As a siirgeuu Fergussons 
greatest merit is that h!v^ ing introduced the jiracticc of 
** conservative surgeiy,” in man\ cases ol diseased joints 
which before his time were treated by ami)utation. He 
made his diagnosis with almost intuitive certainty, and us 
■an operator he was characterized by self-j>ohsesrtion m the 
most critical circumstances, minute attention to details, and 
great refinement of touch, and relied more on his mechanical 
dexterity than on complicated iiistriiiuentb. Hir William 
Fergussou is the author of lln* oj Anatimi^ and 

Surtjert/ %n ike Kinetf^t^nth (1867), and of a woik 

on Practical Sargertf (Ist ed. 184lJ) which has a high repu- 
tation as a text-book. 

FERID-EDDIN-ATIIAR (1119-1229), or Faiui> 
Uduin Attar, a Persian poet and mystic, was born at 
Kedkeii, near Kishapui, 513 a.m. (1119 a.d.), and was 
put to death 627 a.h. (1229 a.d.), thus having reached 
the age of 110 ycirs. His real name was Muhamined 
ben Ibrahim, and Feud Eddin was simjily an honourable 
title Ofjuivalent to l*earl ul Religion, lie followed for a 
time his father’s ])rofession of druggist or perfumer, and 
hence the name of Athar or Attar, which he afterwards 
employed as his poetical designation. According to the 
account of Doulat Shah, his interest in the great mystery 
of the higher life of man w'as awakened in the following 
way. One day a w^andermg fakir gazed sadly into hw 
shop, and, when ordei eu to be gone, replied : “ It is nothing 
•for me to go ; but I grieve fur thee, O druggist, for how 
wilt thou be able to think of death, and leave all these 
goods of thine behind thee]” The word was in season, 
aud Muhammad beu Ibrahim the druggist soon gave 
•up his shop and began to study the mystic theosophy 
of the Sufis under Sheikh Rekenuddin. So thoroughly 
did he enter into the spirit of that religion that he was 
‘before long recognized as one of its principal represen- 
tatives. He visited Mecca, and on his return was invested 
with the Sufi mantle by Sheikh Majduddui of LaglTdad 
The greater portion of Ins life was spent in the town of 
'Shadyakh, but ho is not unfrequently named Nishapuri, 
after the city of his boyhood aud youth. *Tlie story 
of his death is a strange one. Captured by a soldier of 
Jenghiz Khan, he was about to be sold for a thousand 
<ilrhems, when he advised his captor to keep him, as doubt- 
iess a larger offer would yet be made; but when the 


1 second bidder said he would give a bag of horse fodder for 
the old man, he asserted that ho was w^orth no more, and 
had bcttei be sold. I'lie soldier, irntiited nt tlit‘ loss of 
the first otfi'i, immediately sslew liiin. A noble tomb was 
erected o\ei his grave at Sliudyakh, and the spot nivpiired 
I a roputatum for sanetity Feud Falihn wns a volnminous 
writer, and has left no fewe*' than 12(K0()() couplets of 
poetr\, though in Ins later veurs In earricd lus um ctu ism so 
, tar as t4» deny himself the pleasures of ptH iieul composition 
His most famous wo’ lv is the Mantkc fV/o/r, i>\ ianguuge of 
^ birds, an allegtuieal poem containing a e<»niplt‘te survey of 
I the life and doeliine of the Sufis, Jt is e.vlivniely ]>o))ular 
among Mahometans both of the Sunnite and Slmte sects, 

I and the xnumisenpt co])ies aro consequently \ cry numeious. 
t The birds, a^’cording to the poet, were tired of a lepubheau 
i cmistitution, and Jongeil lor a king. As the lapwing, 
having giiide<l Solomon tlirough the desert, best knew' what 
a king should be, he w-as asked whom they should choose. 
The Siinorg in the Caucasus. W'as lus reply. But the way 
to the Caucaaiis w’as long and dangeioiis, and most of the 
birds oxeiised themselves from the enLeipiise A few', 
liowever, st‘t out ; but by the time they reached the ereat 
king’s court, their number was retliiced to thirty. 'J'he 
thirty birds (s/ morg) wing-wenry aiul hungoi-stneken, at 
length gained access to their chosen monarch the Snnorg ; 
but only to find that they strangely lost then* identity in 
hiM }>resonee — that they are lie, and lie is tlu^y. In such 
fctrange fashion does the poet image forth the search of 
the human sou] after nbsoiqdioii into the di\ me. 

'Yhv text ol the Mantle I’ttair was piibliKhcd 1)\ Cinirni ih' TauHy 
ill 1857, afliimnmiy ut lU contents hy Uie suine Oiientulihl a})]u'»4ied 
111 the AVt>M< Conti iniioraim f t vxiv., (iini was leininted ns J^a jioesie 
philOHojihanuc ct nhaicii'H' chrz ten 1850; and Huh was hiic- 

ctMsled 1»y a roni|d»*te tinnsl.itioii in 1800 Among Fendduldin's 
other woiks nniy he in< ntn>ned lus 7VW A<n/n7/, oi book of 
Relleetion, of whieli a tiunslatiou by Silvtstie de Siu y up|KMiieil iti 
Xt s mines dc Vihuenty vol n. , ihiUnil j\aniiky «>i Uo»>k of the 
Xightuignle, fVuMtht Kaniehy oi book of ( 'onjuioduniH, Khoirn r« 
(In), the King nml the Hose, and Tr\Kiret al Aahn See Su (tore 
Ouselev, Jiwifraphu'nl Notiees of I\ isian VoctSy 18*b>, A on Ibimmer 
buigHlall, Oisc/iuhta der siUonen Jledek unste p J’hti 

Ot n nUU CollcettonSf voj. n , I71I8, PaJnni, Ihstuiit i>J tiiijiism. 

FERISHTA, Mohammed Kasim, a celebrated Persian 
historhi’ , was born about J570, at Astiabad, on the shores 
of the C’uspiun Beu. While he was still a child his father 
was suniinoned away from his native country lutolIinduHtau, 

1 where ho held high office in the Deccan , and by his in- 
I lluence the young Feribhla received court promotion. In 
I 1589 Ferishta removed to Bejapore, W'here he spent the 
I remainder of his life under the immediate ]>rotectu)n of the 
; Shall Ibrahim Add IL, who engaged him to write a history 
I of India. At the court of tills monaich he died about 
1611, In the introduction to his work a resume xs given 
I of the history of Hindustan ]>rior to the tunes ol the 
[ Muhoiiietaii conquest, and also of the victorious progress 
i ot the Arabs through the East. The ilist ten books are 
, each occiqued with a history of the kings oi one of the 
I ]>iovinces; the eleventh book gives an account of the 
• Alussulmans of Malabar ; the twelfth a history of the 
Mussulman saints of India ; and the cc>ticlusion treats oi 
the geography and climate of India. Ferishta is reputed 
' one of the most trustworthy of the Oriental historians, and 
: lus work still maintains a high place as an authority. 

8ieveral portions of it have been translated into EnglisJi , 

, but the best as well as the must complete translation is ^ 
that published by General Briggs under the title of The 
H%story of the Uiee of th^ Mahtmietau Power ni India 
(London, 1829, 4 vols. 8vo). Several additions have been 
made by Briggs *to the original work of FensJita, but he^has 
■ omitted the whole of the twelfth book, and various other 
I passages wdiich hud been omitted in the copy from which 
I he translatecL 
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FERMANAGH 


FEKMA\Ar;iT, aii inlaud county in the province uf 
IvUtor, licluinl, oxtLiidiiig fioin 5t 7' ti* TiT 40' N. lat , 
atirl from 7 1' t'« H r>' \V. Ion?/., in mi Ibt NAN. 

by OoiiulmI, on tht* N.J. by 'r>n>no, f»n tlie E by Mona- 
f^nan, aii'l <*0 thu S NV. by ( '.tviin luul Loiltiiii. ItK greatest 
Jfii-tlj N NV. ami .S, K. is 47) miles, ii^ gieateat breudtli 
N.J*!. ami S.NN". ih ‘JO luilfs 'J iif area ej.teinlH to 47)7, 300 
Btatule ufM'H, o) 7111 bijn.iie milcK, of winch 10b, 530 
ueren an* under tdl.i'.oi, Jl-'i/Jh] in p.islurc, 5000 iu 
filantations, 55,J1>" in wa'>te, bo;.^, mountain, Arc., ami 
40,431 under wmIi r 3 lie (*oiinty ih dnnled into eight 
baionas vi/., (dan.iui* CMankill}, Cimie, Knockniiin^, 
Lurg, MugliLM.dM.\ , Miiglierastc j>liana, and "riikennedy, ami 
thcKi^ aii siibdtvjili 1 into J3 jiunslien, and 2]8ii towidaiirlr>. 

3'in‘ elmi ttoMi in i'ei inaiiagh ib Knni.skillen, popula- 
tion 5^30 3’he only other tow riH of any iniportnin e 

are Lihiniskca (^57;, I rviiicHtowii, forineily IjOWtherMtown 
(7?^7). Ma;.aiiie’s lindgo (085), Teiiijio (400), Newtown- 
butlfr (il^), I h ooLboi ough (300), ItoHnlea (371), Kdeiney 
(3;»J), Jk llei k (327), 1 leirygonru lly (302), Kesli (200), in 
all ol whn h laiiHain he ld and post-ofliee.s establislnsl The 
IriHliNoitli NVebLeiii diMKion oi thi Gieut Nmthnin Jhiilwoy 
paHHOH tlnougli the most populous jaiition of the c(nnil\, 
one brain h (onnecling ICnniHkillen with (3ones, anothei 
eonneeting hainiHlvillen with Jiundcmlei ly, ?7// Omagh, aiifl 
a tlnid eniiueeting I’ainislcillen with lJundoran 

f-.s. - - Feiinana^di is Miuateil mostly in 
the basin of the la ne, wlneli di\nle« the lounty into two 
tiein ly eipial kiMkuis It presents a lull}, and in iiianv 
parts a somew h.il slenle ui»peiiranee, though in the imiiii. 
ami espi't silly in tin.* neighlaan hood of Lough laue, it js 
pictiiHSHijin 4iu(l attiaelivc. Tin' r lniiate though moist is 
hoaUh}, and the ]»eojde geneiidly are tul) and robust The 
<hiuf moimtiiiiis uH' ( 'uih'airh (p ii tly in lieitinn and Cavan; 
2188 feet h'gh, lielinoie 1312 i'‘et, CileiiLi'el 1223, Tsoith 
Sliean 1135, 'Fappahan 1110, Curnmoie 1(351. Tossett or 
To()pid iiml d'liiaw mountains eorninand extensive j)ios[»e(*ts, 
and loini si i iking leat uies in the steiu'ry of the <*oun1}. 
Hut the mo t dnlinguishnig feature of l‘eniiamig)i consists 
liltin' gieit iKli'iitof its smlai'C* being o( eupied by the 
lipperand l.o\v< i lauiglis Imik, wliuh stu teli b>i 45 miles 
from S L to N NV TIiom' lakt*s uie loimed by the expan- 
Mon uf tin' ii\ei I'ane, which enters the county Irom 
Cavan at N\ utile I'lidgt, and sjjreads out its water's in the 
rpper Loii^di, biokeu by innumeiable islets. Contracting 
itsi'll Ilgam, the inei fliiws in ameiiruleimg couise to the 
tow'll ol Fimiskillin, wlu'ie it t'\j)ands itself nine more in 
the Lowi'i Lough, wlmdi extends in ii N NV. direction foi 
about 21) milts, till the iner again issues from it a mile 
uliove Jit'13 t'k (M the two loughs t la.' lower and largei 
luie is most fumed foi its pietures^jue seeneiy. lloth 
uie dotted W'lth mall) islands, tiie nuinbei of aa hicli has 
In'eti slated as higli *is 1 1»<) 3'he laigest islands aic ]5oa 
(oi “ (N A/r Knmaiiuiesuint, ne\enisli, luigle, InniNnakUl 

tJully, (\ii, f’erae). lleinng, hinisimu'e, uiid Hellisle. It 
is uaviguble throughout, duuug the wintet M*asou, u small 
Btmmur }»l)mg bit ween lamiskillen imd Lelleek. The 
other lakes next Hn si/t' aie lauighs Mehiu and Maciieaii 
on the btudei t>f Leitiim, and dumiiug into the I>rowes 
river, 'flu' chut ii\ei is the Krne, whieh, iiMiig in (’avail, 
puBsns tlnougli beltuibet, lamgh Kino, and Lelleek on 
iUt way to the Atlantic, intt) whieli it deseeiids ut Bally- 
^ shannon. -Vt Bclleek it toinis a corisnleiable Axnterfall, 
w’ull know ii ti» sportsmen for its good salmon fishing. There 
are several mnicMul springs in the count), some of them 
elialybeato, olheis sul]vlnn eons. At Belcoo, iieni Euiii.s- 
kiikin, theie is u famous well culled Daiaga riiadiie, held 
m repute by the ])e isunir) foi cure of ])iinilytic and 
other disoasos ; and four miles N.W. of the same towm, at 
a place called “ the Daiightou,'’ are natural ca\cs of coii- 


aidciable fiixe. The geological formation pf the county 
may bo described as consisting mainly of secondary lime- 
stone and yellow' samLioiie. In the former organic remains 
are jilentiful, Boine fine bi^ecimetis of encrinites being eosily’^ 
oiituiiialile. A brown marble excav'ated at Florence Court 
is beautifully veined, arid su^^ceptible of a splendid ^iulish. 
(Ley marble has been found in the ]>arish of KiUasher. 
lion and coal have also been traced in various places, but 
oid\ m small quantities The best iron ore miue is at 
Belle, dc. 

J ntlmtriea — Aip IcnUnvf^^ d-r , — 'With the exception of the 
] lottery Wtiiks ut liellcek, Fermanagh cannot boast of any 
distinguibhing manufactureh It is chiefly an agricultural 
county. Of the arable land about the one-half is devoted 
to pasturage. Oats and potatoes are tlie crops most 
extensively cultivated. The next in order are flax, turnips, 
wheat, bailey, rye, beans, and j»ease. The follow’ing table 
shows the numlier uf acres under the different crops during 
tin years Ls74 and 1877 — 
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The live stock (horses, cows, sheep, Ac.) in the county 
was valued lu the census of 1871 at ^1839,899, but this 
eslunate was on the basis ot the values fixed by the census 
eoimnissiuners of 1841, and is therefore much below' the 
actual pieseut worth, which is j>robabl) .41,500,009. From 
Htutistics piejiared speeially loi Thom’s AIukduic for 1877, 
it IS estimated at A 1,354, 37 9. Thu number of live stock 
111 Fermanagh given in the legist lai-generars annual re- 
tiiriiH duimg thu years 1S74 uuil J877 i 
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The county iu 1873 was diMilcd among 707 proprietors, 
of whom 130 owned le.^s than one acre each, or 19 per 
cent the i>ioportu)n foi all I'l'^ter being 48 per cent 
The average extent of each property W’as 58G acres, that of 
Ulster being 239 acres The total annual rental of the 
l.indumcmnted to 4234,031, oi lls. 5id. per acre — that of 
ULtei 15s. 8jd Mole than half the A\hole county w^as in 
juissession of ten juopiietors, namel), — Marquis of Ely, Ely 
Jjodge, 34,879 acres; Ikul uf Erne, Crom Castle, 31,389; 
Kail of Enniskillen, Floionce Court, 29,635; Sir V. 11. 
Brooke, Bart , CoJebrook l*ark, 27,994; Mervyn Archdall, 
Castle Archdall, 27,410, John Madden, Boseloa Manor, 
14,071; J. G. Irvine, Killadeas, 11,388 ; J. Q. Porter’s 
rejireseiitutives, 11,015; Churi'h Temporalities Commis- 
sioners, 10,357, and Hugh de Fellenberg Montgomery, 
7990. 

JuiacafiOHy iW — According to the census of 1871, the 
number oi peisons in the county' over five y’^eurs of age W'ho 
could read and write was 41,J20 ; 18,349 could read 
but could not write, and 22,758 could neither read nor 
write. There were 10 persons who spoke Irish only', and 
349 AA’Uo sjK>ko both Irish and English. There W'ero two 
superior schools, having a total of 94 pupils in attendance, 
all Protestants. On the 3 1st December 1876 there were 
I oil the rolls uf the uatioiuil schools 16,040 pupils, of whom 
I 9720 were Konian Catholics, 0321 I^rotestaut Episcopalians, 
278 Pi'esbyterians, and 321 of other persuasions. At the 
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BBine date at the EanisklUen model school there were 339 
pupils oa the rolls, of whom 229 were Protestaut Episco- 
palians, 33 Presbyterians, 18 Roman Catholics, and 59 of 
other persuasions. In Fermanagh there are neither reforma- 
tory nor industrial schools. 

Adminustrationt <£r. — Fermanagh roturtis three members 
to parliament — two for the count} , and oiu* for the borough 
of Enniskillen. The assizes are held at Enniskillen, 
quarter sessions at Enniskillen and Newtownbutler, and 
petty sessions at eleven places throughout the county. Fer- 
managh is within the Belfast military district. The barrack 
stations are at Enniskillen and Belleek. Ecclesiasticalh it 
belongs for the most part to the diocese of Clogher. The 
county jail and the county infiimary are at Enniskilleu; 
but the district lunatic asylum is at Umugh (m Tyrone), 
serving for the two counties, Foi managh and Tyrone. The 
poor law union workhouses for the county are at Enniskillen, 
Irvinestowu, and Lisnaskea. 

Population . — The population of Fermanagh steadily in- 
creased up till the year 1841. The famine and subse- 
quent emigration intervening between that year and the 
next parliamentary census (1851), the j)opulation showed u 
decrease at the latter date of about 25 per cent., and since 
1851 the decrease has continued. The exact decrease during 
the 30 years 1641 to 1871 is 40*69 per cent. In 1841 the 
population was 156,481 ; in 1851, 116,047; in 1861, 
105,768 ; in 1871, 92,794 ; and on the 3ist Decembor 
1876 it was estimated at 91,188. From the 1st May 1851 
to 3 1 St December 1870, the total number of eiiugrants 
from Fermanagh was 34,776, or an average ol 1337 per 
annum. In 1871 55 per cent, of the population were re- 
turned as Catholics. 

Hintory and Antiquities . — According to Ptolemy, the 
aborigenos of this county were the ErdinL By the* ancient 
Irish it was called Feov-inayh-Eanaijh^ or the “ ci»uutiy of 
the lakes*’ (lit. “the mountain-valley marsh distiict ”); and 
also J/ar/^-inrc, or “ the country of the waters” It was 
divided into two large portions — the one called Targoll, the 
other liosgoll. The latter was occupied by the Gutuit^ the 
ancestors of the MacGuires or Maguires, a name sUlI %ciy 
common in the district. This tribe or family was so inllu- 
ential that for centuries the county was called after them 
Maguire’s Country, and one of the towns still existing bums 
tlicir name, Maguire’s Bridge. Fermanagh was one of 
the SIX counties which reverted to the crown at the time of 
the flight of the earls of Tyrone and Tyrconiiell, and winch 
were included in the well known scheme of colonization of 
James 1., the Plantation of Ulster. Among the principal 
Scotch and English settlers at the period of the Plantation 
were Sir Stei)hen Butler, Sir Win. Cole, John Aichdall, 
and Sir Gerard Low^ther, from whom some of the tow^ns and 
villages in the county derived their names, and whose 
descendants form the leading gentry to the present day. 
During the revolution of 1688 Fenuanagli rendered signal 
service to the cause of William III. by the gallant stand 
which its yeomen made against the Irish army, and their 
descendants possess so much of the military spirit of 
their forefathers as to make the title “ Fermanagh men ” 
still synonymous with bravery and loyalty to the constitu- 
tion. In the year 1689 battles were fought betw'ceii 
William III.'s army and the Irish under Macarthy (for 
Tames IL) at Lisnaskea (26th July) and Newtownbutler 
(30th J uly). The chief place of interest to the antiquary 
is Devenish Isle in Lough Erne, about miles N-W. fnmi 
Enniskillen. It contains about 80 acres of very fertile pas 
tare land, and has long been celebrated for its romantic 
situation and ecclesiastical ruins. Near the remains of the 
abbey of St Mary, founded in the 6th century by St 
l^serian (called also Molaisse or Molush), is one of the best 
specimens of Ireland’s round towers. It is 82 feet high and 
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40 in circumference, with an ingeniously constructed conical 
roof. AlMJiit half a century ago it was caiefully repaired, 
and is now in excellent presei vation. Pursiiaiit to “The 
Irish Cliiuch Act, 1869,” both the round tower and the 
abbey Lave been vested in the sccietaiy of the eommissionors 
of public woiks in Ireland to be pie.^erved as national 
monuments In various jdaces throughoiii tlio count} may 
be seen tiic ruins ut several ancient cu,vtles, I >anihh ratlis, 
mid tumuli, m which List have been found at limes urns 
and stone cotiiuh. At Wattlebi idge, near Newtownbutler, 
are the remains of a Druidical temple. (w. k. c.) 

FERMAT, PiKuitK j»K (1601-1665), a famous muthe- 
imitician, was luirn at Beauuiont-de-Lomagne near j\Iont* 
auban. While still } oiiiig he, along with Pascal, made some 
discoveries In regard to the properties of numbers, on W'hich 
he afterw^ards built his method of calculating probabilities 
Ho discovered a simpler method of quadrating paraboJjis 
than that of Archimedes, and a method of linding the great- 
est and smallest ordinates of crooked lines analogous to 
that of the then unknowui ddleienlial calculus. IJis 
methoil of maxima and minima Li ought him mto conflict 
witli i)cscurtcs, but the dispute was due t liielly to a want 
of ex]>Ii<*ituesH m the statement of Fermat T’eimat was 
for some time councillor for the i>arliaiiient of Toulouse, 
and in the disi'liaigo ot the duties oi that oflicc he 
was distinguished both for legal knowledge and foi strict 
integrity of conduct. Though the sciences wviv the 
principal objects of his ])rivate studies, he was also an 
accoaiph.Hbed general scholar and an excellent linguist 
He died at Toalouso in 1665. He left a son, Samuel dc 
Fermat, who w^us a man of some learning, and piiblislie I 
translations of several Greek authors. 

The Opra MaUitunatiui of Fcnmitweu* published at Toulouse, iii 
2 \ois. lulio, 1070 Mud 3070; tli»‘V havr unw bct'oim* vny si'nin 
The liiHt contuiiiH tlio “AntlniH'tic ol l)!opliiuitiis, ’ with uotos 
and additions The weenud hk lu«l<*s u “ Jdethod loi tin' (^luiulPiitUKi'i 
ol I’aralioJaH/* and a tioatise “ onMaxnna amt Mininia, on 'rangiuits, 
and on t entres ot GiaMty,” contninm>; tin* <»unu‘ solutions ol a 
viiin-ly of piuhlems as were afteiwards iiu oifsaatcd into tin* inoro oa- 
toiisivl* method of fluxions hy Ni-wtori and Leilunt' lu the snme 
vohninj ar(' ticatisf*H on “ (Ironudiu l^ooi, or SjduMn’al I'lin^jfcncies," 
and on tin* “!{<*< tilicat ion ot ('iirvi's,” b<*Hnh*s a n‘stoiation ol 
“AjK)lloniUH’sf*lano J.uri/' toguthci with the aullioj’s t oiiesiminlenuo 
addiesse to Rescarles, rascal, Koherval, llu^gt'iis, and othcia, 

FERMENTATION, a chemical term, whieh, in accord- 
ance with its derivation from Jei^vere (to boil), was originally 
a[>plied indiHcrimiiiately to all chemical changes involving 
the eliervuHcence of a liquid, but which, in its modern accept- 
ation, has m itself nothing at all to do with elTervesconcc, 
being used to designate a peculiar class of nietamoi’jdioscs 
which ceitam complex organic materials are liable to, and 
of which the well-know^n change which grape juice under- 
goes when It “ferments ” into wine, the souring of wine or 
milk, and the putrefaction of animal or vegetable matter 
may bo cited as familiar examides. 

Wlmt in all these and similar processes strikes the 
ordinary observer as something iiarticularly characteristic is 
their spontaneity : sweet milk turns sour, grape juice 
passes into wine, wine into vinegar, vinegar into a foul 
insipid fluid — without tlie apidicaliun >r addition from 
without of any agent or reagent ; but the “ spontaneity ” 
in the eyes of the chemical investigator does not go far. 

All chemical reactions are spontaneous; and wherever a case 
occurs of two things acting upon each other, it makes no 
diifetence w hether one of them be added, say, to the solution ^ 
of the other from a bottle, or whether it w'er© presenb in 
the liquid from the first. What caused chemists to group 
together fermentative changes as a class of jihenomenu 
difl'crent from ordinary reactions was the fact that wher^sver 
they succeeded in reducing the phenomena to a degree of 
simplicity sufflcieut for translating the respective reaction 
into an equation, this equation, though perfectly correct in 
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the Konse of chemical arithmetic, appeared to assert mnne- | 
thuii' winch rail ermtrary to the known chemical tendencies 
ul llu MubHtancort concerned. T(» cx|ilain this by an 
exunjplc, let uh take the comc of the Homing of milk, a fer 
nientatein which, when stripped of wliat, from the purely 
cliefnica! standpoint, WfMild app»*ar nm^HHentml, involves | 
<jnly onci reaction, which cunsists in tins, lliat tiieniilk sugar ' 
of the iinik, by a nicie rearrangement of its ultimate iii- _ 
gredieiilH, paHses into lactic acid, acconling to the equation 

Milk Lwtlf A<id. 

Now, tins in its/df is mithing exciqitioiml. A solution of 
^yanate ot ammtmia (Nt’Oll N U;j) is no sooner prepared 
than It y»aHM « into one of uiea CO(Nll^)2; cyanic acnl, 
(SeWO) when left to itself, soon passes into cyamclide, just 
as the milk siigui of the milk yiasse^ into lactic acid. Jhit 
then* n. tin*' gieat difl’erem*e, that this latter change <mniiot 
be reaii/.eil, nniJer any known set of conditmim, in a soln- 
tinn ol ]mre milk sugar in pure water. And so it ih in all 
otln'i un.ilogous cases, lint tins comes to the same as suy- 
iiig tlia! fermentations, us a class of chemical rcactmiih, aie 
cli.inictei ist ically and conse(|iieiilly iuiikI be 

cuuMcd liy icageiits, altliough these reagents liave no place 
in llit^ mere balance slicel of tiie leaction. In tact, expeii* 
encc' ^^low^s that no fermentable chemical species w ill fenm ut 
excejil in presence ot watei, and unless it be kept b} means 
of that water in din'ct ciinta<d with some spec ilh* “feriiu nt,” , 
W’hich, although it contributes nothing t » tin* siibstunct of ’ 
the [U'odiU'tH w'hieh iigure in the ecjuation, nevei tlieless in- j 
sluci's the reai'lion ** by its yaescnee,” as the phiase, goes, 
'['he presimce alone, of eonise, will nut (N, J( is simy^ly i 
ineoiieoivable that a reagent should act Jiemically unless ' 
it were itsell in a state of ehemical eliui gt‘, altJiougli thi.s 
change may be (ami W'lthsoine fi iiiients probably is)acycle 
of elianges winch always biingi buck the reagent to its 
original comlition. 

Of all the nmltilude of chemical proces.ses which fall 
iindei oui heailing, vinous fermimtatioii is ilie one which is 
b} far the best know'ii and most sal isfacloi ily exphiiued ; 
and it is scarcely un exaggeration to sa\ that the jireseiit 
science of the whole subject lias been evolved Irom the study 
ot that particnlur case. Hence the be.st I’ourse tlmt wa* can 
miopt in this article is to begin wdtii a jutpulur exposition 
ol the growtii of our km»wdcdge of viuoiis feriuentation, 
w'lindi may faiinlianzc even the general reader w*ith the 
mam poinU of the whole subject, and then to append a 
short epitome of tlie facts concerning the more iinportaiit 
of lilt' dillcrcnt lernieututive changes 

/ft mftthtfio/t means that peculiar cliange wdiich all 
native sac(*hiirili’rous juiecs are liable to undergo w'hen lott 
to theniHi h i*sat tlii^ oidiiuiry temperature, and W'hich results 
ill the foimiition of some kiml ol “wine.*' The general 
ciuiiHo the ydionomcna being tlic same in all crises, W’e 
shall UHMime in whal follows that U is grape juice we have 
ti> deal vvilli Such juice, as is w^cll known, wdicu recently 
prepureil, foiins an intensely sw’oet ^ellovMsh Injuid, wdiudi, 
if it IS imt so by nature, may be rendeied perfectly limpid 
and transparent *‘by liltration through bibulous paper 
Grape juice when left to it.sclf, utter having been thus 
claritieil, muy lemam uncliunged tor an imh-tmite time, but 
when mixed with ever so little of unfdtcrcd jun*e, it is sure 
sooner or kilor ti> undergo a change, which inanifestH itself 
,, ill the appeal aiice of a turbidity in the liquid This tur- 
bidity is owing to tw*o causes, namel>, (1) the evolution of 
carbonic acid, and (2) the formation wiilun the liquid of a 
finely-divideil stdid, which, through tlic gas evolution, is 
partly kept in suspeusioi;, \>artly throw n up to the surface 
a« a scum, and which is knowui by the name of “yeast.” The 
proeoss, from an almost imj^eiveptiblo beginning, gradually 
develops into a more and more vivid offervc>cuice (which 
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not uufrequently assumes the character of a violent ebulU* 
tion), the yeast at the same time becoming more and more 
abundant, and wdien a sufficient quantity of *‘must” is oper- 
ated on, tlio temperature of the fermenting mass soon rises 
perceptibly beyond that of the surrounding air. ^>ooiier or 
later of ctmrse the reaction reaches a climax, from v/hich 
onwards it gradually loses in intensity until at last it dies 
out The yeast then settles dow n as a slimy deposit, above 
which there is left a clear yellow liquid, wdiich, instead of 
the (originally sweet, now lias a “ vinous ” taste, and is eii- 
dowetl wuth that well-known physiological action character- 
istic of “ fermented liquors.” Chemically the change in 
the nature of the liquid consists sulistant tally in this, that 
the sugar has mostly or perhaps w'holly disappeared, and 
given jdaco to a corresponding percentage of a volatile in- 
flammable liquid called alcuhoL To any one who has a real 
knowhidgp of these facts it must necessarily suggest itself 
ah a liighly probable hypotbesis that it is the destroyed 
.sugar which has furnished the ingredients for the formation 
td the caibonic acid and of the alcohol, wdule most persons 
will he inclined to locik upiiii the yeast as a bye product 
formed fiom the secondary constituents of the juices. 

This view, wliich is endorsed subslantially by our jiresont 
knowledge of the matter, one is inclined to think should 
]ia\e forced itself even at the earliest times upon the 
minds of all who reasoned on the procc'ss as a material ineta- 
iiiorpliosis. But although now-a-da^^s everybody loc^ks 
almost instinctively uj>on eliemical reactions as nothing 
more than leairangeinenls of t)ie ultimate ingredients of 
the bodies eoneeined, which ingredients in themsedves are, 
as a matter of course, assumed to be uncreatuble and inde- 
structible, v/o must not forget that this notion dates back 
only to the time of Boyle, and that is m>t much longer* than 
1 air, and gases generally, have been recognized as species of 
' wxughable matter. Hence foi many centuin*s the carbonic 
acid was not iecogniz<*d even by clienusts as forming a fac- 
tor in the clieinical reaction ; it was known only as an 
efferveseence, a phenoineiion pnie and simple, not as a sub- 
stance Van Helmont (born m ITiT?) was the first to show 
that the gas which rises from fermenting “must” is dif- 
ferent from uir, and identical witli tin itt/lvfsivf formed 
in the combustion ol charcoal and m the calcination of lime- 
stone. Long ncfoie Van llelniont's time, the “alcohol” 
had been iccogmzcd as a definib* kind of matter. The art 
! ot ronc(Uitiating tin* intoxicating piineiple of wine by dis- 
tillation, in fact, was known and practised industrially in 
the 8th century , and nobody could practise thi"-' art with- 
out finding out that a spirit can be strengthened by repeated 
distillations, wnth elimination of water. But it was only 
about the 13th century that cheinists learned to remove 
all the w'ater fnun sjurits of wine, and thus to jirepare 
“aliholiitc,” that i.s, pure alcohol. 

Ordinary cane sugar and honey were knowm to the 
ancients , and chemists from the earliest times took it for 
j granted that these two substances and the sw’eet principles 
in fruit juices must bo closely related to one another. It 
1 IS also an old exjierieuce that cane sugar or honey when 
; added to g^^J^€^ juice ferments with the sugar onginally 
present in the latter. But the idea that the dilierences be- 
tween the several kinds of sugar are owing to the existence 
of a number of distinct chemical species is comparatively 
new% and it is only in the course of the present eenturv 
that the problem of isolating these several soecioo ha* 
been satisfactonh* solved. 

But to VC turn to our proposition ; plausible as it ic as an 
hypotheifia, to be able to test even its potential .orrect 
ness, wo must know the weights of alcohol and carbonic acul 
pRHiuced lu the fermentation of a given weight ot sugar, 
and kno\v also the quantitative elementary compositions c»f 
the three substances. Lavoisier was the fir make ex 



periiaents for supplying these data, which, in fact, could 
not reasonably have been attempted by anybody bc'fore 
him, as it is ho to whom we owe our knowledge of the 
qualitative elomentary composition of the subst^iuces cou- 
corned, and indeed of organic substances generally. 

Before giving hLs numbers, it may be stated that he re- 
garded acetic acid (a small quantity of which is present m 
most wines) as, like alcohol and carbonic acid, u constant 
product of vinous fermentation. According to Lavoisier, 
95*9 parts of cane sugar in fermenting yield 


Alcohol r>77 

Carbonic acivl . . 85 'S 

Acetic acid .. .2*5 


U5 & 

And according to his elementary analysis of these sub- 
stances, the proportions by weight arc- 


In 3.5 3 of carbonic acid . 

Caiboii 

9*9 

HyiJroffcn 

lid 

Oj 4> ^feu 

25*4 

In 57 ’7 of alcohol 

187 

9 tl 

81 4 

111 2*5 of acetic acid . . . 

u-e 

0 2 

17 

In 95 9 of sugar . ... 

27*2 

2<J 8 

9 8 

7 7 

68 ’5 
til 4 


From these numbers Lavoisier concluded (and he was 
quite justified in doing so, cousidenug the imperfections of 
his methods of analysis) that sugar m fermenting sinqdy 
breaks up into these three substances, without an}’ access of 
matter from without But if ho thus tnunaged to airive at 
what we now know to be a substantial ly correct conclusion, 
this can be credited to him (if at all) only as u happy stroke 
of divinatury genius, us his numbers are all of them mon- 
strously iiicoirect, the errors going far beyond what even, 
with his necessarily imperfect method, could bo tolerated 
as “ observational errors.*’ Lavoisier’s numbeis \veie sub- 
sequently corrected by Gay Liissac according to hm own 
analyses of sugar, alcohol, and carbonic acid, llis results, 
which have remained unimpugned to the pieseut da}, may | 
bo stated, with substantial conectuess, to have been as 
follows : — - 

In vinous fermentation very nearly ouo-thud of the carbon 
goes off as carbonic acid, while the rest passes into the al- 
cohol; and reducing to 1, 2, and 3 parts of caibon, we liu\e 

Carbon nydro^tMi Oxygen Stun 
111 Ciirhoiia acid . 1 -f ml 4 2 ()(>7 

In alcohol 2 + 0*5 4* 1 383 - 3 833 


SuniH . .8 0-6 4'0 - , 

Found 111 (jtinc bugui ..8 0 45S 8 667^ — T’i25 

The agreement being by no means satisfactory, (iay- 
Lusaac suspected that his analyses of sugar w^ere lufected 
with untibservod errors, and he corrected his figures so as 
to make them agree with those given above opposite to 
“Sums.” These values, when measured by the customary 
units (namely C for twelve parts of carbon, li for one jiait 
of hydrogen, O for sixteen parts of oxygen), assign to sugar 
the very simple formula leading to an equally 

simple equation for the reaction, which is ; — 

exICH.D) - CVl,s^>« *- 2C.,BeO + 2CO.^ ; 

1 e.f 180 of sugai* gives 2 x 40 of alcohol •4*2 x 44 of caihonic acid ; 
oi 45 „ „ 28 „ + 22 „ „ 

This equation is still looked upon as substantially correct, . 
though not in Gay-Lussac’s sense. It is so, if by sugar we | 
understand either of the two kinds of “glucose” which form | 
the bulk of the sweetening principles in fruit juices, and i 
which are cc an posed according to the formula ( June 

sugar, as Dumas and BouUay showed, really has the com- • 
position following from Gay-Lussac’s analysu^ which, us 
is easily seen, corresponds to the formula ! 

- HjjO, where HyO means the elements of 18 i 
jrnrts of water ; and these 18 parts of water, as Dumas and 
Boullay showed, actually are taken up in the fermentation 
t)f CijHjgOii ■■ 324 parts of cane sugar. 


I Gay-Lussac’s equation being, iw \ve said, only substan- 
' tially collect, wo must now state the qiiahficatioiis implied 
' Schmidt of Dorpat found in 1847 that Timms ferineiitatiou 
I always results in the formation of small quantities of suo 
cinic acid. Guerin Vary 8lu>wed, by (juuntitative cx[»eri' 
, menus, that m the fei mentation of glucose the alcohol and 
carbonic aiiil produced account only bu abmit bH 3 ]>cr 
j cent, of tlu3 glucose. And the present writci hap[>eius to 
I know’ that ai certain (Jorinaii apotheciiiY made the iiiteivstiiig 
discovery that w ines, besides the uufoiuicutcil reiuuaiit ot 
glucose that may be left, may contain an uuferiuentuble 
sweet j)nncq»lu which he lecognized as glycerine. These 
observatious, however, wei'e little heeded until raatour, in a 
now classical memoir, proved that glycerine ami succinic acid 
are comstant pnxbicts of normal vinous formontatxon, the 
correct balance slieet ot the reaction, according to hmi, being 
as follows: — 100 parts of cane sugar, in feimtaitiiig, ]>ass 
into 105 4 paits of glucose, w hich then break up, yielding 
(approximately) of 



rn 1 

(’aibonir acid 

19 *4 

SiuMuiiie acid 

o 7 

iUycfiino . 

3 2 

^Matter jmssiiig U* tin* yeii.sl 

1 0 

8inn 

105 4 


But even this is not quite an, exhaustive stiitemcnt, a. 
small pot turn of the sugar ulwjiys passing into the form of 
higher alcohols (“ fuscl-oil ”) and conquaiud ethers. 

Vinous fermciitatuui, then, is a far more complex reaction* 
tlian Gay-Lussac iiiiugiiied ; but it still remains true that 
all the pioduetH formed aic deiived from the dissociation of 
the sugar. *\Vhat is it that brings about this sniguhir de- 
coiiqioHition *1 Wo call it a singular reaction, because it is- 
one which sugar has never been seen to undergo when sub- 
jected by itself or as an aqueous solution to the actum of 
heat or electricity or any mdiimry reagent. And we 
have theoietical grounds for**presuming that tlu* leactiou 
is not likely over to be realized by some “reagent” that 
has not yet been tried. According to many expeiieiicos, an 
aiithmetically po.ssible reaction is the moie likely to be 
realized the greater the heat ovoliilion winch, suiqajbing it 
wi‘?< n dized, it would involve. Now, the reaction fnniiu- 
lated in Ciaj-Lusaae’s equation 2COjj-f 2CuIl^^O, 

as rrofessor Do war i>oiiited out some years ago, supposiiig 
dry attgieir could be made thus to split up, w’oidd yield only 
an insignificant amount of lieat, if any. Actual fermentation* 
does inv<»lve a liberation of heat, as we know, but the quan- 
tity of lieat per unit weight of sugar destroyed, according to 
1 Jewar’s experiments, amounts only to about 83 heat-units, 
w'hich can be accounted for as being produced by the hydra- 
tion of the alcohol formed, and, at any rate, is too small ttv 
characterize the decomposition of sugar into carbonic acid 
and alcoh(»l as being at all of itself a probable leactum. 
Even the somewhat higher result previously arrived at by 
Dubrunfuut, namely, 135 heat-units per unit of sugat, can- 
not atfect this conclusion. Before going further let us take 
an exact survey, from the chemical standpoint, of the con- 
ditions which are knowm to favour uivniiipcde the actual 
process. * 

(1 ) Pure solutions of cane sugar or glucose do not fennent under 
any circuinstancfH. 

(2.) Many kinds of impute sugar solutions, such as grape jinee,, 
biewers’ woit, &c., do ferment. The range nf teiiq)eTa tines most 
favourable to this ytrocess lies between about 20” and 24” ( (or OS’* 
and VS’* F ). But even grajie juice does not fennent at tempemtuies * 
Iving too eloBo to the free/ing-point. nor does it ferment at tempera- 
tures exceeding a certain limit, which luwat about (\ (140^ F.). 
The most lively fermentation comes to a stop when the hijuid is 
boiled, and, attc^ cooling, it takes a loiigei or shoitcr time beiore it 
resumes. 

(3 ) Onipe juice which has been strengthened hy evaporation or 
addition of sugar from without, does not ferment, when the ratio ol^ 
water to sugar falls belo>v a certain liiuit-valuc. 
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(4.) Fermontation i« aiitl mav la* rntir»*ly ntopjH'd l»y 

addition of alrohoi. Hon<;<* tin' wiiif*s fnoduct*d fioin IIkmicIi juicca 
of Hontin*!!! grajM's always contain unf<'rmfnt<*d su^mi. 

(.0 ) F(*i mentation stopoed mon* or J«*ss ^'ompletely by 

ad<iitioii tft tlie li(|Uid oi even Hirmll <|U.iiititi(*s of ecrtuiii reagents 
ealli •! aiiUseiitn h. Of these* roiiosive Huhlinmtc (and TTian\ otlier 
lieijvv irH tallie Hiilphune lu id, Hnl|dnirotis acid, bisulidiidc 

of caihon, and eailiolie acid mu\ In* ifieiilioneil as exarnplcH. 

(d ) i^irfeetly pure grape , pm does not ferment, uiifeHs the ]»rn- 
ecKs fias been started by at least tempfuaiv eontaet With ordinal y 
an This eardinal fa< t was diseov» ied by (hiy-IiUHsac in a now 
<da«Hieal wt-ues of expeiim* fits fie eaiiHcd clean grapes to aseeml 
timmgh the niercniy of a ling'* bmometei intf> the ToiTn*elhan 
vaemini, wln*re he enished th< iii by meaii'. of the moreurial column. 
Tin juiec thus ])iodueed and pi< sei ved iciiiained unchanged , hut llie 
addition to it <•( evei so sriiall nii air-hell (as a lule) indueisl 
feniieiitatifin, wliiOi, wlen oiiec started, was always found to take 
core o| Its* If 

(7 ) Oid(nar\ \ no ms f<*nm‘iitat ioii always luvolv es the foi mutioii 
of v<Mst Tlir Is iIm* most impoiLant of jamitive facts mad* out 

(8 ) 'I’b< i.iti iit wlijeli a tcTiijeTitnlion jiiogresses is (in a liniiteil 
H(*nH» ) deter ijiiiie<I by tli(‘ quantity of yeast jnesent within the liquid 

(1» ) SpoMljineouK fe!m<*ntation of grape juiee is always slow in 
hegiiiiiiiig ; adthtioii of yeast fioiii 'wuthoiit hturls it imniediaUly 

Fioni factH it iM legitiiuutG to coiichule that it is 

the ymist or hoiuo constituent of the yeust winch soinehow 
or othiii (Muses the sugar to break up into alcohol, carbonic 
acid, glyccniic, and succinic acid But wdiat is the 
rationale of the action (llieiulcally speaking, it would ap- 
pear to he \aiu to attoin[)t an answer without first kiumitig 
what yeast is made of in the clienueal sense Uiifortu 
iiatoly tlie ]»resent state of our knowledge on this iioiiit is 
very uiisalislactory. All we know is that yeast is a liigldy 
complex mixture of chemical substances which may be 
arranged under tlie four heads of— (1) fats (forming about 
‘J per cent, of the whole); (*J) cellulose (about ISjier ci^it ) ; 
(3) mtTogeuous substauecs more or less elo.^ely allied to 
W’lute of egg, some of them soluble, some insoluble in WMter 
(about GO i>ei eiuit ); (4) iiicombustilile salts, which, when 
the yeast is burned, remain us “ash ” (about 7 pei (*ent ). 
According 1o .Mitscherlieli’s analysis, yeast-ash consists 
mainly of pliosjdiune a<*id (5t to hO pei cent ), united with 
[lotash ("JS to 40 j»ei cent ), inagnesiu (G to S pei cent ), 
and lime (1 to 4 per (‘ent ) TJiat such a coinple\ mixture 
should md, ( heinically, as a whole cannot reasonably by 
ussuhumI . clieiinsts, accordingly, Jiave always been unani- 
mous m thinlving timt it is some one coustitui'iit or set of 
constituents of tlie ^>east which constitutes the characteristic 
reagent in vinous fermentalioii ; but iioue of them has suc- 
ceeded in isolating that reagent. The only (due in this 
rcs])ect which w'l* have is an im pendant discovery of 
J\Iitscherhch\s, wdio show'cd tliat an uqueousextiact ot yeast, 
although eu[)ul»h of converting caiie-sugai into glucose, does 
not induce ferineutation in the ghicosci formed, whemee it 
at once follow\s that tlie leiment must be sought foi 
amongst the insoluble portion of tlie yiMst. 

Tlieir iiou-suecess in isolating the vinous ferment did not 
prevent chemists from speciil.iting on its mode of action. 
Berzelius gme it as his opinion (which was ado]»ted by 
Mitscherlich and otheis of the leading (diemists) that the 
action 'Nvas u pinch ‘'catalytic” one What ljt‘ meant by 
this IS best explained by an examphs J^M•o^nle of hydro- 
gen (a compiunid of the elements oi watei and oxygen) is 
puifectly stable at oidinary temperatures Add to it a 
mere sfieck ot platinum black peculiar form of finely 
divided jdatimim), and it- at once breaks U]» into water and 
oxygen, the platinum wdiich caused the dtvomjiositum 
remaining uuclmriged. In an (.sxaetl) similar niaiiuer 
Berzelius thought the > east acted uj>on the sugin, and caused 
t to break U]> into alcohol and carbonic acid ’'flie merit 
4 tlrt? idea wms tliat it apparently reduced the explanation 
>f a seemingly complex to that of mi undoubtedly simpler 
ihcnomenon. But unfortunately neither Berzelius nor any 
)f his followers succeeded in proving the objective existence 
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of the analogy by experimental evidence. Hence Berzelio^s 
theory really amounted to no more than showing that vinous 
fermentation and the “catalytic” reactions of inorganic 
chemistry were both unexplained phenomena. 

Something far more worthy of the name of a theory had 
been offered 200 years before by Stahl. The originator of 
the jihlogiston theory justly divined that vinous fermenta- 
tion and putrefaction are phenomena of the same order, 
and, starting from the well-known infectious nature of the 
latter, explained both as disturbances in the “molecules” of 
the fermenting body, brought about by a pre-existing molo’ 
cular motion. “ Eiii Kurper dcr in der Fauluiig begriffen Lat 
bringet in einem audercu von dcr Faulung aunoch befreiten 
schr leiehtlich die Verderbung zu Wego, ja es kann ein 
solchcr, bertnts m inncrer Bewegiing begriffener Korper 
eiiien anderen annoch rubigen, jedoch zu sothaner Bewe- 
gung geneigten schr leiebt in cine solche innere Bewegung 
Lineinreisseu.” 

These ideas of Stahl’s, at the time of Berzelius’s catalytic 
theory, had long been forgotten, and they remained lost to 
science until they wore revived and brought into a more 
delinite form by Justus Liebig, who, in a iiow^ei fill and com- 
jirchensivc memoir on fermentative changes, which he pub- 
lished in 1H48, used them as the basis of a new theory of 
these ph(momeua, w hich justly attracted universal attention, 
as it — or rather the wonderfully lucid memoir which 
embodied it-— exhilated the subject in a clearer light than 
anything else that had been said or written on it before. 
With Lif‘big as with Stahl, all “fermentations” and 
“putrefactions” are analogous phenomena. Putrefactions 
are owdng mainly to the inherent instability of the 
albuminoid constituents of the respective substances in 
jiresoucc of water. So unstable are these albuminoids that 
(‘Veil an iiiciiiieiit oxidation (see Oay-Lussac’s expci’iment) 
may suffice to disturb their eliemical equilibrium to such an 
extent as to cause the wdiole of the atoms of the mass to 
gradually rearrange themselves into new jiroducts of lesser 
complexity and consequently higher stability. The decom- 
position when once st.ii ted, readily propagates itself through 
the whole mass, aided as it is by the inliereiil tendency of 
the molecule to jiass into inoie highly stable forms, just as 
a stone w hich rolls dow ii a hill and strikes other stones on 
Its w'ay (Miises them to roll down likewise. This is so clear , 
and jdausiblo as almost to command assent. It is less easy 
to agree with Taebig when he tries to explain fermentation, 
wdiou he s.iys, lor instance, that the sugar in grape juice, 
although not naturally gravitating towards a rearrangement 
as alcohol pliiH carbonic acid, is nevertheless caused to 
undergo this change by its immediate contact with the 
albuminoids of the juice or yeast, which are in a state of 
atomic commotion; and it is still less easy to see how such 
an atomic revolution could progress from sugar to sugar, as 
lie says it may. That the nitrogenous matters of the juice, 
in all ordinary cases of vinous fermentation, assume the 
lonu ot yeast, is, according to Liebig, a purely accidental 
])henomonon, and, if yeast is so characteristically powerful 
as a ferment, it is so only through its consisting largely of 
exceptionally unstable albuminoid substances. 

Liebig's ideas, more jierhups through the Virilliancy of his 
mode of exposition than the force of his arguments, took 
firm hold of the scientihc mind of the time ; amongst 
chemists nt least the gLUiei al impression was, and it prevailed 
loi a eou.'^lde^able time, that Liebig’s theory in a satisfac- 
tory manner summed u[> the w^holo of the empirical know- 
ledge of tlio subject — although it totally ignored at least 
one most important fcatiue'iu the ])henomena wLieh had 
been broiiirht out and firmly established by Schwann and 
Cagniard - 1 ton r. 

In 1G80 a Dutch philosopher, Louweiihoek, fell upon 
examining yeast under the microscope, and found it to con^ 
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sist of minute globular or ovoid particles. Microscopes in ’ 
his bhne were very imperfect or he would have made a , 
great discovery, Schwann and Cagniard-Latour, who 
(about 1838, and independently of each other) resumed the 
old Dutchman’s inquiry, used the better instruments of 
their time, and discovered that Leuwenhoek^s gh>bules are 
membranous bags, which exhibit all the morphologic char- 
acteristics of vegetable cells, and, like these, w’hen brought 
under the proj>er conditions, increase and multiply in the 
biologic sense. Taking this together witlx the long known 
fact that in vinous fe mien tat ion the yeast increases as the 
process progresses, they naturally concluded that yeast is a 
species of plant, and that it is the life of that plant which 
somehow or other causes the chemical change. It is the 
special merit of Schwann to have adduced )>i>\verful experi- 
mental evidence in favour of this view\ In his case, the 
observations on yeast were incidental only to a more com- 
prehensive invostigatiou, the original aim of which hud been 
to solve the great question of spontaneous genemtion. Pro- 
cesses of putrefaction having long been known to be invari- 
ably accompanied by the formation of vibnones and other 
microscopic organisms endowed with voluntary motion, he 
prepared infusions of lio'^h and other putrescible matters m 
glass flasks, and, after lia\ing hermetically closed these, ex- 
posed them for a time to the heat of boiling water, so as to 
destroy every trace of living germs that might be present. 
The contents, when preserved in that condition for ever so 
long, showed no sign of putrefaction or of life of any kind. 
But when exposed to the air they did putrefy, and soon 
swarmed with living organisms of vanous kinds. Obvi- 
ously it was the air w’hieh caused this two-fold change. 
But then the air which had been shut up with the infusions 
did not act. This, however, might have been owing to an 
absorjjtion of the oxygen by the juices. 8cbwann therefore, 
in another set of exi>erirnents, allowed the boiled (and con- 
sequently germless) infusions to communicate freely with 
the atmosphere, in such a manner, howevei , that no particle 
of air could enter the flasks without having first jiassed 
through a red-hot glass tube, anitihus been freed from any 
germs that might float about in it. Tu this case the air had 
fair play in a chemical sense, but yet, not only did no liV 
of any kind make its appearance, but even the chemical 
changes failed to set in. Exactly similar results were ob- 
tained by Schwann in exqieriments with grape juice, w^hethei 
previously mixed or not wnth yeast. Gay-Lussac’s famous 
experiment failed when the air-bell, before being admitted 
to the juice, had been heated, and thus freed from living 
germs. In a few of ]^eso experiments, it is true, the rc 
suits were contradictory^o the general evidence aflbrded by 
the rest of the work. But Schw^'lnIl hud no doubt in his 
mind about the close analogy between vinous fermentation 
and putrefaction ; and as the putrefaction experiments had 
all given one and the same answer, he explained these ano- 
malies as having been caused by unobserved slips in the 
respective experimento and did not admit them to invali- 
date his general proposition that both putrefaction and fer- 
mentation are inseparably connected with characteristic 
biologic phetnnncna ; — the less so, as his experilucnt^ on 
the action of certain antiseptics had shown that what is an 
“ antiseptic to a fermentative change is a poison to tlie 
organisms characteristic oi the case. Thus, for instance, 
he found that white arsenic^ and corrosive sublimate, being 
poisonous to both plants and animals, stop both putrefac- 
tion and fermentation ; while extract of mix vomica, being 
destructive of animal but not of vegetable life, prevents 
putrefaction, but does not interfere with vinous fermenta- 
tion, The mechanism of the latter pruce.ss he imagined to 


^ Awrding to Schutzenberger, who, liow«\ei, do«8 nut quotu lii« 
authority, arHenioua acid does not impede vinous fermentation. 
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consist probably in this, that the sugar- fungus” (the yeast) 
lives at the ox[)en8e ot the uitrogonous matters and of the 
sugar of the jeice, and that those of the elements of these 
substances which the plant does not assimilate are elimi- 
nated chiefly as alcohol. This special tlieoiy of Schwann’s, 
as the reader is aw^aie, is nob quite coircct, but it does not 
affect his general viev\s on the phenomenon, which were 
fully ct>nfiuiiod by subbcquont luvestigatois. Amongst 
these wc may mention Helmholtz, who showed that oxygen 
o\olve(i by electrolysis from water does not, like air, induce 
vinous fermentation. The same observer sliowed that boiled 
gni [)0 juice, wLen tied up in a bladder, does not ferment, 
even when suspended w'itlim a tub full of feiiiieutiug juice 
The evidence atforded by this experiment was considerably 
strengthened by Mitsclierlich, who proved that even a septum 
of filter papei effectually stops the j'U’ojjagatioii of the roac 
tion. More striking still is an expeiiment which was made, 
many years later, by 11. Hoffmann. He took a test-tube full 
of sugar W'ater, and by a jdiigof cotton W'ool inserted within 
it divided the liquid into two parts. To the n]>pei part he 
added yeast, which of couise induced fei mentation there, 
but the cliange did not propagate itself through the cotton 
wq)ol to the lower portion. The bumc iiiatenal liad done 
good service some years before in the haruks c>f Schroder and 
Dusch, w^ho proved in 1854, by a most exteiiMve senes of 
experiments, that the something in an wdiicli enables it to 
start fermentative cliangcs in boiled infu.siuiis of meat or 
niaib, in grape juice. , can be efiectiially renioM'd by fil 
tration of the air through cotton W’ool. It is true the 
hole does not iucludc milk, which they found to turn sour 
in filtered as w^ell as in urdmaiy air, but this exctiption was 
subsequently exjdained away by I’ustenr, who found that 
germs immersed iii alkaline liquids may sunive teinpera- 
turos considerably higher than 100" C. 

A number of other important resfaiclies, which led to 
siiUstantially similar results, must be passed over here, and 
may be, because what w^e have quoted has never been dis- 
jiroved, and is consequently quite sufficient to show that, in 
the case of vinous fermcutatiou and juitrefuction at any rate, 
those atomic motions, wdiich, according to Liebig, cause the 
disintegiation of the fermenting substances, — if the notion 
IS to be maintained at all, — cannot be admitted to have an 
existence outside the living bodies of certain organisms 
characteristic of the respective changes. To any unpro 
judiced person this wouhl a[)pear to be sound logic; but 
Liebig did not see it, and for a long time he had the 
majority of chemists at least on his side. No reasonable 
jiensoii could have denied the irresistible force of the argu- 
ments of Schwann and his follow^eis; but these chemists 
somehow or other managed to ignore the lac'ts, until 
l^asteur, by means of a most thorough and extensive cjxperi- 
meiital research (of which the principal portions were 
published from 1857 to 18G1), simply forced the attention of 
everybody to the physiological side of the subject, and, by 
absolutely unimpeachable evidence, proved that Schwann’s 
views are substantially correct Of this invest igation it Is 
impossible to speak otherwise than in terms of the highest 
admiration. Even the purely critical porlEioii of Pasteur’s 
work would be enough to immortalize his name. He did 
the w^hole of the work of Schwann and the rest of his pre- 
decessors over again, modifying and perfecting the experi 
mental methods, so as to silence any objection or doubt 
that might possibly be raised, repeating and multiplying 
his experiments until every proposition was firmly esta- 
blished. But his work was synthetical as well as analyti- 
cal. Some of his discoveries will be noticed below' , suffice 
it here to mention*one of the general results which he ariivdd 
at. Ymous fermentation is only one of a number of fermeu 
tative changes to which sugar is liable, Thn same .substanct 
sugai, wduch, when placed under certain conditions, breaks 
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Up into alpuhol and carbonic acid, under certain other aete ’ 
of conditions lermcuts into lactic acid, or through lactic into , 
butync acid, or into gum plus inannitc. Thin lias long been ' 
known. What Pasteur showed is that each of those changes , 
iH the exclusive luuction of a certain sjiecies (or at least ! 
genus) ol organism "What the yejisi [ilant is for vinous a i 
certain iither organism is for lactic, a third lor ruannitic, a 
fourth lor hutyric fermentation. No two of those species, 
oven if they belong to the same genus, will over pass into 
each othci Pasteur ai lived at tins great generalization 
hy means ol his invention ol an ingenious method foi ' 
cultivating pare giowths of the several species, so that 
each «il thciii could l»e cMiiinned separately for its cliemi- 
cal fiiiici ions. 'J'o oxi>iain the method, let us suppose 
we wantisl iin iimnixed giowih of the spocios of yoast plant 
called San /lanutii/rfs ctn'eviHKv. Tlie first Step of course IS 
to jiKKMiie a specimen of yeast which, when examined under 
the microscope, ])roves a fair approximation to what is 
wanted. Tills being done, wo place a quantity of brewers’ 
wort in a llask provided with two necks, one long and very 
narrow and lient like a gas-evolution tube, the other shoit 
and wide like the tubulua of a retort. Wc boil the wn»rt ' 
in th(^ llask to kill the. germs, and during the hoiling close 
first the * tuhiiluH by iiicaiiH of a (gt.rmlesa) glass siopj)ej, 
then the narrow tube by means of a previously ignited 
plug ol asbestos. We now allows the flask to cool down , 
slowly, and by exposing it for siworal days to the j»ropor ' 
temperature make mire that there is no potential lile m ' 
our medniiii We then, by means of a thin i>latinum wire, : 
introduce a si»eck ol the yeast through the tuhuUiB, which, | 
of course, is stopped up again without delay. VVe then 
place the llask in a chainl>cr kiipt at the particular tempera- ! 
turo which is most lavourahle to the dovelo})nient of , 
“ saccharomvccs The saccharomyccs-cclls, being in the , 
majority and ciijovinga [lositioii ol advantage, will multiply ' 
at a greater rate tliiiu the loieign cells, of which many in * 
fact will go to tli(5 wall, m» that what we ultimately obtain | 
IS a closer approximation to ])iire saccharoinycos than ' 
the sj)eck of yeast whudi we used as seed, and which, in 
getiorul, was already a little bettor (in all probability) than 
the hulk ol the yeast it came from. Of the relatively i»ure 
yeast wo now again take a speck and sow it in a fresh 
supply of geriiiloss wa>rt, and on until the foreign cells 
can in' assumed to be “ Darwuiuzed out of existence. 
This method ol I'asteur’s, ajiart fioiu its sciontiiic value, is 
ol the greatest practical imiiortauce , siqiposing it to be 
cairied out on a large scale — winch, in fact, has been dune 
with some nuMsuie ol success — it wull enable the brewer i 
tt> grow uiitl Use pure saccharomyces, and thus to avoid all 
the manv diseases ” which beer, as brewed with ordinary i 
yeast, is liable to | 

Alter l*asteurs researches it l)e(‘ame impossible not to ' 
admit that those fermentative thnnges which he investi- • 
gates are, at least in a ]>racticiil sense, physiological and not ' 
puicly cheiinciil i>henoniena ; hut there a])poars to bo no | 
necessity for assuming, as many do, that it is the life of | 
those minute ta’^^auisms, qua hie, which directly causes tlie ' 
phenoiULMia. Tt seems far more rational and jihilosojihic to ! 
adopt the view' taken by Berthelot nud fJf)p]»o Si'yler, wdio | 
go no further than to admit that those living organisms I 
are the only know'ii sounses for the feinients ]>roper, which 
ill thomselves are chemical substances pure and simple 
Proceeding now to give a short account of the different 
feiinentativc changes, w'o begin wnth those that are proved 
to bo functions < 1 ])urely chemical reagents. 

WL proved ht purvly iJumtral rtactfoua. 

These are convemeiilly an tinged nceoiding to the re.spectivc cata 
lytie agents. 

1 Acvi'i . — Many Organic substances, when boiled with water 
and a small quantity of sulphuric, inuriatic. or othei strouA mineral . 
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acid, undcigo liydration and decampoidHon, or other chemical transr- 
imitation, the acid reinnimng ultimately in its original condition. 
Thus, undei tht» cinmnistuneeh named,-— 

(1 ) Caie sugai is “iiivurted ” i <?., converted into dextrose and 

IcVUloSOj til MM 

C j.jIJ 4* IlyO ■* 4- Pdll 

(2.) The same ecpuituui ajqdies to the ease of milk siigai, one of 
tin* ]»rodiiet« in this case being a peeiihai substam e ealled 

** galfieiose ” 

(U ) .stuich passes into dextrine (a kind of gnm) and dextrose, 
thus 

+ 3H,0 - 4^ 8C„H„0« 

Still ch W'litcr Ih'xrilne. Oextiose, 

(4 ) Sul nine, (a hitter jmiiriyde in willow bark) breaks up into 
glucose ami “ Kahgeniue,^’ thus : 

C.dl,«(V 4- H.o rr + CVHhO, 

Siilkiiiu GIui-O'mj. Sulifronine 

Many otliei “glucosides” (native suhstanecs coutaiiiuig potential 
gliieuse) 1 m havi* in a similar nmnner. The extiel meelianisin of 
these reactions is Kcareely umbustooil , pending exact investigations, 
they may l>o oxyilained, aecoiding to Lyon Playfair, by a tendency 
oi the aeid to eumbiiie with tlio cdeiiinits of one of the piodr.cts, 
whieli tendeiii'y, although siiifieient to sever these elcmeutss fioin 
the lest, iH defeated ultimntt‘l\ by the stability of the compound 
foimed }>y their union with one anotlicr. 

2 Indtttouc IS a yieculiar substance which is formed in the gcr- 
Tiiiiiatioii of giaiii (lu malting), ami whudi hastlicpowei of coineit- 
mg many limes its weiglit of staieh into dextrine and dextrose 
when ma(l(‘ to act on it in the piescnee of W'ntcr at a]»oiit (hP O. 
Liaslase has iiol \ct lieeii isolated in the imre state. In the x>roeess 
leterred to it is ehaiiged ; but it is not known into what. 

li, iiWn/.siaaiK a eoiiHtituentol almonds (botli of bitter and sw'eel), 
w'hit )i IS known eiiielly ioi its iM:>\\ei ol dceoinjiosiiig amygdaline 
(a eiystalliiie sulistiiiiee contained in bittel almonds, nud extractable 
therefrom by uJeohoJ), witli loiniation of bitter-almond oil and 
glucose, thus : 

4- 2H,0 - 2r\,Hi,OH + CyH^O.NCH 

Auiygiiulinu. oluumc Volatile uiL 

The oil, iiH till* formula sliows, is a (loose) comiiouiid of jirussic 
acid, K(’H, ami ben/ahlcbyU< . > The common ide.i that 

hitter almonds contain prussic aeul is cinnn*uiis , that acid, like the 
beiizahleliyile, is yircsent only yiotentuillv, vi/ , as amygdaline, 
which, when tin* almond meal is treatisl with water, undeigoes the 
above feuiieiitative ehange. iManj othei gluoosuJes are deconqiuHcd 
by einulsiiic, as tliey an* by dilute acids It may be said, in yiasa- 
iiig, that the aeiicl volatile oil contained in tafdo-nmst ird is not 
touml really formed in the Wiustuid seed, but is produced from a 
i’onstituent of the seed hy a leimentative aetioii closely analogoUH 
to that we liave jUst been e\pluiijing 

4 Sohthh }'coM Ftrrtnit — It has ulrt.ulv been stak'd that an 
ni|Ueoiis extinct of yeast, though devoid ol the yiowei of indneing 
vinous fei mentation, eon vei ts cane siigai into dextrose andlevulosc. 
'i’he feimeiit, as Pertlu'lot showed, can be precipitated horn the 
li(|Uid, ill an impure skite, l)> addition ot aleohol. 

5 r^'pHinr . — Stomach digestion (in man and animals nearly re- 
lated to Ilian) c’onsists imiinly in this that the gnstiic juice dis- 
solves the ulbuniinoids of tin* lood, ns hydiochlorat<‘s of j*ej»tone.s, 
tlie oiil\ toim, it seems, in which they can be assimilated by the 
system Thu juice owes this jiower to the yiresenee in it of 
small peicentuges of two things, namely, of fieo hydiochloiic acid 
and ot “pcpsine," botli of which are continuously produced hy the 
nnieouH iiieiubrane. Peal |M‘]>Mne has iievei been seen ; but an 
impiiie Hulistaiiee, yiossessiiig the specitii' juojiertiea of the ferment, 
can he extiaeled fioiii tlie mucous membrane of the stomach by 
n laborious juecess which wc have no space to desiTibe. Highly 
dilute hytlioeliloi'K and alone dissohes ceitain alhuminoids, but 
It does not eoineit them into j»epUuios , it nc(|uires this property hy 
the addition to it ot a small quantity ol the jircparation named. 
It iH ns well to state in passing, that the so-called pepsiue of the 
jthaimnecutist is only a very pool apology foi even the pepsme of 
the physiological chnuist 

0. Pancrent nu' — What pcpsinc is to the gastric iuiee pancreatine 
IS to the sccietiou of the pancreas gland, W'hose function it is to 
digest the stan hy and fatty poitions of the food. Tins “jiancrea- 
tiiie” seems to iiieludi' tliiee feimeiita, namely, a kind of diastase 
(see abo\e), a feiineiil similar in its tiiiietioiis to pepsinc, and a fer- 
iiKMit wdiich bus Ml? pnwt-r of com citing fata into fatty acids and 
glytviine >Joue of ti»e«t‘ lias been isolated. 

7. Frtjlh nnintu — 'riin is u jieculiar fcmient which Edw’ard 
Scliuiiek, ill i8.)4, evtrack'd fiom mndder-ioot, and which was 
found by him to possess the ]iowcr of indm-ing vinous fenrieutatiou 
in sohitioiiH of sugar, — a most important discover}^ which ought 
be furtliei investigated 

Sotc — Vll these ieriiients, the acids of court»e excepted, lose their 
cfHt'ucy nt tcmperatuies near 100** r. iu nieseuce of water. In 
the dry state they may survive boiling beat. 
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B. FermmiiUiiona tohUh are knoum only at Physiological J*ro€c$$es, 

L Vinous Ferme^Uation . — This cose having already been con- 
sidered, we confine oui'seh es here to a few additions and qnahfioa- 
tionA Vinous fermentation, as we see it going on in the brewers* 
rats and in the wine-nroducers* casks, is a function of ISaaha- 
fomyeest a genus of luiigi, consisting of minute cells, which 
sometimes are isolated from one another, sometimes gi*oui>cd to- 
gether in a variety of forms, but never united into an organized 
tissue. There is a variety of si>ecies, of which H. ctreviincE (the 
main constituent of ordinary yeust, ns proiluced in the high fenneii- 
tation of beer) is the most important. It consists of cells of about 
- millimetre diameter. According to Pasteur, succharomyces 
thrives best when immersed in grape juice or wort, or similar liquids. 
It multiplies only by budding, never by iq*oiilnation. In imre 
sugar-water it lives, so to say, nt its ovrn exi^ense, and gradually 
becomes exhausted ; but on addition c»f })hoHphates (yeost-ash w'orks 
best) and ammonia salt to the sugar, the ]dunt "thrives as well 
almost as iii native sugar juices, when saccnaroniyces is not fully 
immersed in the liquor, and otherwise constrained to live undei 
abnormal conditions, it passes into “ aerobiotic ” forms which are 
sMiiilai to mucors and mucedos (mould plants), and which, like these, 
live on atmosidieric oxygen. But these abnormal fonns, when re- 
iniiiiei'sed in wort, &c., Uways relapse into tlie non-aerobiotic fonn 
of saccharomyces. Real mucedos, &c., for instance Mycotlerrna vini 
and cerevisujc^ whi('h by nature are aciobiotic, v%lien immersed in 
wort or grape juice, and thus placed in w hat to them is an abnormal 
( ondition , assume non-aerobiotio forms, and })roduee vinous fei menta- 
tion, but (contniry to what was formerly assumed by Pasteur himself) 
they are never converted into suecharoinyces, and their fei men tative 
powei soon comes to t-ii end, unless they ukj occasionally i*e\ived 
t>v re-exposure to the atmosphere. 

Tlie power of inducing vinous fermentation, however, is by no 
means conlined to niicroscqpic organisms. It has long been known, 
fnuu the experiments of Dobercincr and othcis, that sw'cct fruit, 
wluu kei)t w’lthiu an inert atmosphere dtvoid of free oxygen, 
evolves caibonic acid with fonnation of oleoliol, and it has been 
proved by Pasteur that this iei mentation, which may extend to a 
3 onsideral>lo portion of the sugar pn‘.sent, is not acoom)»anicd by 
tin* development of any uik ro«cupic specica Closely related to this 
hu t IS the wcU-estabhshi'd cxpeiionce that large (piantities of sugai 
m.iv b<? made to ferment by means of yeast w'lthout the latter 
multiplying to any noteworthy extent. On the other hand, laige 
gtowtlis of yeast may be obteined (and as a matter of iu(‘t aie 
obtained every day by the makers of German barm) without pio* 
dacing much alcohol. Oskar Brefeld, by Tueans of a pecuhai aiti- 
fiiM*, succeeded in giowdng succharomyces in brewers' W’oit, witliout 
producing a trace of alcohol. Fiom these experiences we must 
coiK-lude that vinous femientation, far fiom being the charactenstic 
Ilk -tuiictioii of healtliy saccharomyccs, is dtqiciii’iiit on a ceitain 
pitliidogic condition of “ noii-photobiotic" plant-<*ells {Le,, ci Us 
vlnch habitually live in daikness) generally, wliich is bioiiglit 
II bout by imincising them in sacchariferous fluids and shutting 
thiMii out from the oxygen-gas which they need for their healthy 
di viOopmeiit. Hence, even in the oidiiiuiy cases of femientation, 
the normal life of the yeast-plant on the one hand, and the dis- 
sociation of the sugar on the other, are not only not necessarily le- 
lated, but, in the individual ct*ll, positively exclude eaidi other. 
In any given mass of yeast, healthy cells and di8ca.s(*d cells are in 
general mixed up together, and thus, in practice, the tw o pheiio- 
iiifiia coiLJ to bo aceiilcntal concomitants. But this bnngs u*. bark 
aliaust precisely to the later views of Liebig, as set forth in his 
last memoir on the subject. 

Ill regard to the genesis of the yeast plant little is known. 
According to Pasteurs experiments and observations the yeast 
which foims spontaneously lu gra]ie juice is deriv'cd chiefly fiom 
certain germs whhdi abound about harvest time on the grapes, and 
still more on the grajio-stalks. These germs are laigely diflused 
aKo througli the atmosjdicro of breweries, wine cellars, and labora- 
toiies where fermentation experiments are cairied on, but they are 
not by any means widely difTiiHed througli the atmosphere genet ally. 

2 Lai'tic Femicixiaixon , — Milk when left to itself in W'onn w eathri , 
os everybody knows, soon turns sour, th^ main feature in the 
ehcmieal pioeess being the transmutation of the milk sugar into 
lactic acitf, as expressed by the equation 




4 ^ 8^ «^8 

Lactic acal. 


riie milk sugar, before assuming the form of lactic acid, probably 
passi's through the condition of gluiosc. At any rate, oidiuary 
glucose, when dissolved in milk, ferments into lactic arid along with 
the milk sugar originally present- But in this case, if the total 
percentage of sugar goes beyond a certain limit, the n^aetion comes 
to a stop us soon as the acidity of the liquid has attaiiiea’a ccitain 
limit-value. Addition of chalk or carbonate of soda, /.c., conversion 
of the lactic acid into a neutral lactate, then revives the proees.s 
A solution of “invert-sugar’ (as produced by boiling eanc sugar w'uter 
witli 8 little vitriol), when mixed with excess of chalk and some 


putrid cheese, and kept at 30®- 35® C\, soon ferments, with foimation 
of laiw quantities ol lactate of lime (Benseh) Lactic femientation, 
according to Pasteui, i.s caused h> the dev«-lopim*iit in the mass of 
a microscopic fungus, consisting "of eybiuiiical irlK wliieli aie far 
smaller than those of saccharomyees. " AVc nie not aware that this 
“lactic ieiiueiit” has evei been seen in oidiimn sour milk; in 
Bensch’s piocess it is produced huwly as a giexish dtpnuit on the 
chalk, from which puix) grow'ths of the timgim ma) he obtained In 
Pasteur's metbod (see above). The lactic feiinent, to the atiiioyanes 
of bivwers, frequently ocluis in oidiiiurv jeast as an impuiitx 

Theie is no doubt that that fungus which Pasteur calls //o lai tit 
feriiHUit is capable of inducing lactic fei mentation , but it does iic^t 
by an> meun.^ follow tlmt it is the thing which actiiull} causes 
the souring of milk under ordinary eiieumstanees. On "the eon- 
tiaiv, Irom a mnaikuble set of ex]>exmieiits made by Lister m 
1873, this Bp}>enrs not to Ijc the ease. According to him, milk 
can 1)0 complelely ]uiigf*d of genus by exposing it (within a geim- 
less flask) to the tenquuaturci of boiling watei lor some houis, and, 
when protected against atmospheric germs by a slighth ^aibolireci 
stopper of cotton wool, keeps swet't mr an indcflnite tiiae. Speci- 
mens of such gennless milk, when exjwsed to the atmospliere of his 
study, were found by Lister to undeigo a variety of feimcntutne 
changes, aeeomj)anii“d sometimes by the development of an and 
real lion, but none of them set into soui milk. A specimen of 
ordinal y unboiled dairj' milk when ke])t in the same loom did get 
SOUI as usual, and, when cxniaiiied undi r the miseioscopo, was 
iound to contain, not Pusieui’s fungus, but a kind of inotionlesa 
baeteiium whiel) Inster calls 7/ h/rtiSf lieeaiive the* introduction of 
it (or lather of n tiaee of the sour milk eontnining it) into the 
g(*nules8 milk detciminc'd iioimul lactic fcunuuitation, uio Baifrnvvi 
lactis multiplying at the same time. The same bacteniim, when 
made to pass succassively through gennless urine and other geimless 
organic lKj[uids, iiadc^rwent a series of iiietnmoi]»hoses, but, when 
ultimately put back into milk, caused normal luetic feimeiitutinu 
The germs of this baeteiuim must be assumed to abound in tlie 
atinos])hoTe of cowls’ stables and dan us, altJioiigb tliey do not seem 
to be abiuidantly diflused tlnough the atmosphi le geiieiullj. 

‘3. Fcmit'vfation is a peeuhar change wbii li has long In cn 

known to oreasionally accompany vinous feimentntion, and which 
manifests itself in this that the wine beeomes thick and viscous, so 
that, when poured from one vessi I into another, it diaws into Jong 
threads. Thus jiiopcity is caused by the* presence of a kind ol gum 
(of the comju)8itioij GjalLmOiy) whnli is invaiiably aec om))ann cl ]>\ 
mannite, a sweet ciystalline substance of the conipOHitioii ij|llj 4 <V 
(i.c.conlaimng the (dements of glucose, G^lIj^jOg-p those of hjtliogeii, 
H|). The exact natuie of the reaction is nut establislied , in feu t, 
we do not know whether it i.s one leaetion or a set of rc*uetioiis going 
on simnltancously. Aeeoithng to the* usually a(lo[)ted equation, 
IPO ]>arts of caiiii sugar should yield 51 of mannite, 45 5 of guni, 
and 6 of caibonic acid Ae(*oidingto Ptdigot (supporb d b} l*aHleui) 
the “vuseons feiment'’ is a fungus consisting of \er^ minute 
spherical <*ells (of 0 001 to 0 0014 millinietie diametiT), 

4 Jiutifnc Fcrmtntalioiu — lu the lactic fermentation of glucose, 
as induced uy milk or cheese in the luesonce of chalk, the lactate of 
lime I.s no soom'r formed than it unJergoes itself a further change^ 
W’hieh, ehc'iiucally, is lepreseiitcd a])pruximate]y by the ecj^uation 

2(',1V), ^ 4- 2(T)., -f- 2IL 

Lttctu' acid But>ri(. utid Caibouk acid. IlydiugLU goa 

The temperature most fuvouiablo to the change lies near 40® C. 
A number of similar chungi'S (of other organic acids than laetic> 
are known, but they aie passed ovei here, bt-ing of a nioie purely 
seientilie intere.st. Accoidiiig to Pa.steui, bulyiie fermentation is 
caused by the development in the muss of a s]>euial kind ol vibrio, 
a wonn-Rhapt*d animalcule, consisting of a number of longitudinal 
cells, each ab lut 0*002 millimetre thick, unci fiom 0 002 to 0 02 
mm long. Butyric fcimenlution, stiieily speaking, is only one of 
a laige genus of elianges eusloniarily suminea up uiiih-i the geiiciic 
name of jmtrof action. 

5 Putrefcu'tifm . — The scientific meaning of this term coincides 
pretty much with its ])opular act o]) tat ion, except tliat it mu.st be 
uiidci stood to be exclusive of all cases of oxidalio.a. In olden times it 
w*os as.sumed that organized matter (the tissues of plants and ammtds, 
blood corpuscles, Ac.) could hold together even chemically only a.s 
long as sumiorted by tbe vital force. But tins is a long e\j)loiicd 
notion. In absolute abseneej of water, oi at very low' temjieiuturcs, 
dead organized matter remains clienr.^ally (and even stiuctiiiullN ) 
unchanged. Li suiq»oit of thisa8.scitiou wo need only refer ti- that 
well know'll case of the mammoth of the flihenau uive, which was 
found sw’oet and fiesh thousands of yi arw after the extinction ol 
life. And since the time of Ajipert (who di.soovered the now so ex- 
tensively used process of preserving meats in sealed-up tiiisl w e know 
that prolongeci exposure to boiling heat and subsequent absolute 
exclusion ot air prevent piitief.ic tioii, even in presinco of liquid 
water and at the ordinaiy tomi)eratun*, as long as the air remains 
extduded. Chemically 6j>caking, oidinaiv putrefaction is a nio.st 
com) lex phenomenon, alw'uys involving the fiiinultaneous on-goiiig 

IX — T.: 
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of a multiplirity of V(*a/ fioim A <'oin|>arative'1v siiii}tle 

<aHf* ih tli»‘ ]»utn*faftH»ii ot iiniM, Hu])staiitiiilly roiiHi«ts m 

this tiuit tli«' uica, l»y iissiiiiilatuj}/ )>hss< h into cailioiiiitP 

uiriinoiiiu, just aw it «ln< s ^viuii hpatni bv AMth pure wuttr 

to ti‘in]>f’iat UM**'. In tlu < asr ol auiin.il tissiius, wliU'li, liroaiily 
siMulviii^^, may la* sanl to < fUisiwt tjf tats ,iiul iillmniinoidH, tin* latter 
al\\a\ s way fust TIjpii <ipPorji {lomi ion is a most complex spt 
oj su( ft KHiv< iPsiPtioiiM, - IruMiu , t\rftsMu*, fatty ufnl«, ami itiaiiy 
».llur tinn^H up)M*!nnjp' as pmn.nA jUoilmtH, umnionia, poin]iouinl 
aminotiiaH, siiljmimM hsl li\ fho^r,.ii, li ainl Tiitropr,*n hb s**( oml- 
atv oiM H L<‘ss Tupnilv, lull ijoim tin j<‘ss i onstaiill} , tin Kits an* 

< <lM'oin])os« fj, in tin* tiist lUHtaiico, into tatty uf ids 

uinl ‘;lv<*(*rnu , \n1ii< li l.»tt< i un<l« i;4o(*s fuitliPT triiiiKTriulutioiis, wliil<* 
llu* toi iiu‘i siiiMvi toj a < oiHuli iuKIp tinip 'riip “adijaas u'" AN hn li is 
so AM'll known a- oni ot tin (oustant ultinmtn jaoilunlsof tln*ti<<aA 
oi dnad Itodin, t liat ii.i vn l>' < n k( pt troin tlioaii, nnd anIiicIi consists 
ot |i(ilinlla1( and s'f naf< of Imn t nof»|M -Scylnr ), an < 11 illnstiatps tin 
sl.dalitv ot tutt\ in ids IK ^^aidin*;^ tin* raiisns of ion, 

AM* i tn sMiiwI^ (to moll than mlm* to AAlnit avp liavn quoKil tiom 
tin* H SI In s of Si liwann and liis tollowi is Kioin llnsn mscmh In s 
f\\(» thing's art tltai, nannlv, (1) that pnt inta< t loi' is not ]»os- 
mh]«* limit J < nmtifmns pn‘< Imlin;^ tin* ilc\od<»tunnnt ot lilt , oi, ii 
(Ulnr wtntis, liiat f Imin is no jnitinfanlion an I mic tlicrt isiiot at It asl 
jxdintia! Iih* anti tliat in i»hti out ot a tlnuiHand na'-t s this 
poll lit iiil lilt assumes tin* at tnal lt)i in ol haelMia iirnl \il»nom‘s^ 

1*111 leiat tmns ooiii;^^ on in pit m m e ol an aie uInnha sat t oiiipaiin <1 
h\ iif Oinhtfuni, tin itliits of N\liith ale tlifheiill tt> tld- 

teientiite ahsoliilelN tnuii liiost ot ]»uti elat t nui pure .intl siniple 

( ' i St X O > 

1 Atrftnr, F{ > nn ufnf atn is tin* best kliftUJi t>f tlnst I N'* i \ - 
liod\ kitoNNsIlial NNiak liimeiilttl hnunjs, \n In ii f s f »os«‘d 1 t In* al I , 
Moon luiu *-our and ultiimilt l\ het tuin Aine^n d’lie < liemu il i« 
lU (mn in\ t»l\ etl I oiisisls ol two starts In llu* llist tin* ah olnd in 
tin lit(m)? ahsoi hs o\y;;^tn liom tin* an, AAith loinialion ol .iltlt - 
liyih* ami ANalei, ant tuilmtc to the (^ipi.ition 

< i!,w I () ’ n_o. 

Alittliol. A Ifit tn til'. WiUii 

Hdns aldtliNih, IntwtNei, m oidiiiiiv at eltuis fni mental mil nt*N(‘i 
at'tiialh ipptais, ht nn,^ at oineoMdi/itl hylht dm*' I iielion ot tin* 
kii nittt at i Li< a< ni, thus , 

rdl,() -p n r. ( lljO., 

Alil« Its (la \i (.Ih Mini 

^dnsi tNNo it'antitriis tan la* n*ali/ed in all linn i liemii al slin]ili> 
iilv, m»t, it is tine, hv ii-i^as pun* niitl sim]»h, hut <*asily 

hA ow^eii ns i oinlniisnd tui ]»la1nnnu hku k ; and as the deoxi- 
di/t d platnnnu-hiat k readily leahsoihs o\\;;<m troiii the an, a 
small tpunititN t»t tins leiiocui sultn es to o\idi/ e ]aif,t‘* 

'ill olnd nitt) aentm .mid l>y ine.nis of atiut»spliiMi< tJW'pmn. rp<in 
t Ills ohsei vat mn ol I itdieieiin'i’s Si hut/i iihindi hased a lapnl and 
piailn d im thoil t>l a nmi'ai -niaknii^, Avhn li eoiisiats in t Ins, that the 
'iilutn lit tdml is math* tt) tiiekh 11non;.di a ttnver ol he<‘i h-ANood 
sImn lilies, j»ai ked into a tallhaiitl, i oust T nt*t(Ml ,st» as to diaw in an 
isi ending I in 1 eiil ot an In ri a 1« m]M lat me of 1!U'’ ( is niain- 

i nm-d 111 the itMiiu. ami the sjuitt intTOklmed luiMUf^ a teinpeiatim* 
<•1 .lo '.tltt temin latuif \\ it hni llie ham 1 IS toiiml to ] ise to dS P»', 
Mn Inal la'iiip, jiHMlm e 1 1 >a the iiipul <»\idal mil of tin* ah cdud into 
nitii ai id \\ h it. 111 tin* (dd nii'llnnl ot A iin -niukin^, iei|uned 
Ai.ksoi nmiitlis is thus at't oniphslied in a da\ or ca »*n lt*ss ft 
's ililln lilt to n\tud 1 1n* I oiii lusmn that in St liiitzenhui li's jmitess 
tin wtmd-shaN ines, he^idts sriAino t<» spmad llie ahohi*! ov< t an 
imiin'lisi sutlaen, in t t\.nlh as t lie ]»lntlliuni-hhu k tloes ini>nhei- 
I tin 1 * (\p(inm‘ut, ( omleiisni^ N^xNj^tn in tlmii ]»oieh in order to 
hand it toil t't the ahtdnd And, supjiosinj^ tins tlieoiA" to he 
( (U i» el, t 111* old pio' I's,, AN hn h < on ists iii t \pt>sini< the AMue t(» the 
an in iiali-tilhd tuhs ni i ask Avould appiai tt» lest on the suine 
piini i)de, '-tin* AAood ot tin i i^k a'tniix »*’ Ihe sliaAinys do in 
S( iiut/eiihai^P ]Ui>'eM‘, oiiIn tai nmii sIhnnIn Uul then it is an 
o'd »'\ pel leneo ot Alin jiiai -iiuilo that t he old ]Uf><*e-.sal least uInn.ia s 
niv ol\(‘s ilie formation id two oi^ain ed piodin Is, nameh , that of a 
kind oi nnuiKlAAliMi a}»peaison tin suilni as a n..*inl»i*nne, aiul 
Julies I »N tin name of “IIown'i s oi Anni”n,”and that of a nun ila^i'inona 
imiasNNitlnn tin* lujind. ialh*d “mothei ol Aiimi^n , and it fi.us 
ilInahas heeii Milinitled that tin ]ues, meol thes( suhstaiieew ina- 
lillallA aieehiates tin ]U i>' n’sh oi i>\nlat in.i 'Fills, how on ei , i.s no 
rontr idietioii to llietheou , it anouUi onU pio\e t hat the mould' 
meiuluain* and the nuieilamnoiis m.iss au* inoie eileein e eanieis of 


* Haeteim aie imeroseopit oig.iinsuis, eonipoHed of t nn <» i Inii'^rated cells 
uiuteil Olid Olid, posstsseil *d vailed poweis ol motion, uu<^l almost 
AAit iiout «xeo}>tn>ii “ruthei lu iheuiselN es n‘]»i odintn e 'leans' flasteiN 

tliftii hoings powsossed ol jtoweis cd rcju (»din tion » Tin Mhnoiies mo 
Mteuiin^fl) nothing more than ]»o)Nnn*n/ed baeteria Avnli intensilied 
powers of ineoiiiotion With rogard to tlieir iiositinn in the ANoild ol 
life preneiit eA'nienoo leaws it uiKeitam Avhetlier tliey uit }>huit» oi 
ftnmmls 
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oxygen than the wood of the tuK Begides, in Sehiitzenhflch’s pro- 
(e«s, the aiiaAungs, aceoKliiig to cxjierieiiee, an oik the U‘tU*r the 
freer they are from oigani/ed dcjiOhiLs. IIt*nie, one nught 6a>\ 
ANith Ijiehig, that the eflh ai*> of tin we aulistances is a fuin tion only 
of tlieii jdiAsnal ami eheinieal eoinlitiou, the piesene* of lil<* in the 
mould plant heing jmitdy accidental and imniateiial to tin juoi'esH. 
A».( oiding to FasUur this view* ih a luiatakc. With liiin il ih the 
ineiiihianoiiH mould on tho fiurfaeo oi the fermenting Jniuid an Inch 
hands the ox\g( u to the alcoliul, and it does bo only aa'Iich it < onsists 
ol liv mg Hpeeinn ns of a ceitain Rpeeies of inouhi-plaiit AAhu h he calls 
Mtutuldma HifU Other moulds or dead Mifunhiiua acth do not 
\Noik AlotliLi of vinegar, aeeoidrng to P.usteni, it» tho “iiou-aero- 
hiotie ** toim ot the iiiAtodeiiiia, OnJ\ the aeioluolic toiiji a» Is. 
do kt op It alive AM must take care tluitthe Inpud eontaiiis the jdios- 
jihatvs and tiie alhiiininoulh or ammonia, aaIiicIi rt needs us food, 
Ilut, if it IS to piodine vinegai, it must not he fid too liheially, 
Im .'.tiise, AN hen in a Aigoious state of health, it oxidi/es tin* ah ohol 
into eiuhorac aenl and Axati i. if the oMdatioii is to stop at aietie 
.11 id, thi mve'odeiina rnuat Im run jn-euliai ahiuu mal eontlitinn,AN hn h 
may Im ensuiid hy tin* jueMein-e m tin Inpiid of a ei'itani limit 
j»ei rentage ot alcohol In tin (.usl of Sc hilt/enhin h’.s pro{'ess, ill* 

maintains (in sjuti* of a]ii)aH ntlv i oiitriii \ i \pei lem i ) that it is tlie 
\« 1 V same Miftfuln tna an ft anJiu Ji enaldes the vNood shavings to at t. 
One ot Ins aigiiinenls i.s tlie at know ledgt d fact that Sthut/en- 
h.jcii’s toAvi‘is leuuiiL to l»e staitt d AN nil oidinaiy Vim gal , alt hough 
they tun lx* AVoiictd Avilh tlislillttl sjitiils. A mnit poANcilnl aigu- 
iiifut ht* deiives fioin the fidltiAVing e\]>t‘] inn iit A \tiy .slt)\v 
Miiieiit of dilute alcolitd was caiisi d to tinkle tioAMi a Jtmgsliing 
susjicinletl in u Htoiii kt pt at tin iin»st fuAouiiihh ItmjMiatuu tt) 
at clous fei nit ntatnui 'Tin* uh ohol liul' tl fti assume an aeul le.utnin 
Unt the slightest ctialmg of mtHlrnna areft all.iclutl ttrlhe stniig 
eansed it to act exactly as tin sliaAings dt» lu the Si hutiienhin li 
easks Attei all, howt ver, it is a litth* difln iilt to heln \e that tlie 
maiiA poiimls of ah olnd an Jiieh, in tlie etun.sc of a d.i\ , ]mss lliioingh a 
S< luil/i‘nba« h towel and t. onn* tmt In h»AV as.uetn .n id, haM alllMtu 
iimlt*i Ihi* tlnt‘tt Jiilhieut e ot thw it‘AV giains ot M ifrinh t ma on ft 
anIic li a rnu losetipist mmditliuiit up nmuiigsl tin* wood sh.iA mgs It 
appeals tar nitue lation.il to ussiime that the inyttMleimu .it ta 
onh iinliiei'tlA , ocihajis hy^ couvt‘itiiig a small poi tnui oi tin ahtdiol 
m to (t/d<7t //<(<, AAhieh tlithiscs itsilt ihituigh the an Inde imiss ot tho 
ah olnd, ami, through its mht'U nt .itti action toi u^guil atoms, 
w hn h is assistt*d hy a simihii lendciit \ in tin }ioU)Us wnod, letlmcs 
the HtahilitA 111 a far huge i numhei til owgtn iindtiulcs tliaii it 
in*4 ds itscll, to sinJi an e-vtiiit that iJase so h> say hali-lilxiatcd 
oxygen atoms hei onn* avuLl.ihle lor the oxulnimi. of .iIloIioI, tlie 
inou* u.idily as the reaction itsi If involves a (.ousideialdt liheiatioii 
ol eiiei gy 

2 Ml t taat'it Hsis — Animal and \egct.ihlt* ui.itteis, ht*sidcs heing 
Iiahle to]»uti» l\, au* known, oiiex])osuic to an and walci, Itniinhigo 
a sloAV piocess ot oxidation whuh ultmuitclA N‘on\Nits tliein into 
]>inilucts ol simplci atomic tonslUution Sj>c, iking ijiiiti gi neially, 
tin* ]>io«es*, mtiicc.isc* ot AAootl and X(‘g(*t.il>lc iissin s gu‘in*iiillA , <uii- 
sists m tills, tlmt the liAdiogeuiK cliiiiinutcd mou and iiion < oiii- 
jihtily — most N)t it m the loini of Avatci, aBinali ]M»Ttion in tJn luirii 
ol maisli gas (( Tl^), the rest ol the cuilioii passing gi.nlually into 
siihstaiices inou< aiul nioic thnsch alln-d In* n hau oal. In tin I'asc of 
:dhnmmonlh eiemuciinsis is alw a\ s ]>rc( i ded and aecomjxinied hy 
juitielaction, — tin* most gcncial elJect ol tlie foliin*! ]»• mg that the 
ammonia ]Hoduct*Nl hy the lattei is tinned intt» ruiiogcn .md ANatei, 
<u. 111 tin* jiiescnn* ot hasn* suhstaneis, siu li us lime, lai l»onatt <if 
lime, eai ho nates ol alkalies, &,l , is oxidi/ed into iiiti it<*s and nitmtcs 
MU I essiA i Iv This ]>iot*4*ssot “lutnhcat ion” is gmiig on m all ]ioi ous 
soils and AN ateit Lontanunated AvitJi nitiogcnous oigiiim mattei, and, 
undi 1 favoiiiahle ciieiimslauces, juugicsses at a gi cut rate When 
sewage is liltcied thiuugU a hi‘d ol poious soil, the diamage watci.s 
ait geimiallv found almost fiee fiom ammonia, tlu A\hoh ol the 
nitiogen liavnig hei*n uxidi/ed into nitnti*s and nilintcs -\4(oi<h 
ing to lecmit leseaiches hy Schlosmg and !Miint? (whuh A\cie cuii- 
tiiiiud I'A' Waiimgtoii) iiitiilication, like aeitous tcimentutiun, ih 
dt tl luiiiicd h} the ]uesence in the soil ot oig.mi/cd fcimciits, the 
ehiN‘i ttiguineuts being that a jmu'ly morganu soil does not ait, and 
becontilA, that iiitiiluatiou in a sod iBStopjMd, oi at least Aciy 
elleetually I'lieckcd, hv niitiseptic Aapoiirs sin h as Ihuse ot lusul- 
]>hido ot laihun, ihloiolonii, and caibohc aud. (W. D ) 

FKTnMO, the uricient Fimnan J^irenum, an arcbiepisco- 
jial city’ uf central Italy, and the ciiicf town of a ciicle in 
the jnoMiice of Ascoli Piceiio, 34 miles S. by K of Ancona. 
From its situatroii on a rocky height it cominands a splen- 
did prospeid oi tlie surrounding country, including a fine 
view of the Adriatic Sea., It is surrounded by^ old ^Yalls, 
and besides the cathodnil possesses nnmeruus churches and 
eonveuU, a univei'sity, and two fine collections of statuary 
and paintings. The ruins of the ancient Iionian town, which 
was destroyed in the 5th ceutuiy, are still to be seen. 
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LACfcantiuB and Ghsdea^so Sforza were boro in Femio. The 
port, Porto di Fermo, is Bituated on the Adriatic, about ftuir 
miles from the town. The harbour is small, but there is 
some trade in corn, silk, and woollens. The pujjulation of 
• Fermo iu 1871 was 7002. 

FERMO Y, a markot-town of Ireland, in the East Riding 
of the county of Cork, is about 21 nuies distant from Cork, 
and about 130 miles from Dublin, and is ctmticcted with 
both those cities by the Ferinoy branch of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway. It is situated on the river Black- 
water, which divides the town into two (larts, the larger of 
winch is on tlie southern bank, and there the trade of the 
town, which is chiefly iu flour and agricultural produce, is 
maialy carried on. A stoue bridge of 13 arches which 
ft>rmerly bpauued the river, and winch had been erected in 
1G8U, was 111 the year 18GG removed, and rejiUced by one 
of strong cut stone. The town, which strikes the visitor 
as being exceedingly neat and clean, has several good 
Htieets, and some noteworthy buildiugs. Of the latter, the 
most promuK'iit are the military barracks on the north 
bank of the nver, capable of aceomuiotlatiug 3000 nteii, the 
Piutestaiit Epist;o}»al church, the Roman Catholic cathedral, 
•St Culman’s Roman Catholic college, the convents, and 
the court-house. (Quarter sessions are held in the town, 
and the muucipal aflinrs are managed by fifteen com- 
niibsioners, who meet every alternate AYedncscluy. The 
market day is vSutiirday. The population in 1871 
iiiiiubered 7388, 78 per cent, being Roman Catholics. 

FERN AN CABALLERO. Sec Fabkk, Cecilia 

lloIIL VON. 

FLRNANDEZ, Alvaro, one of the numerous band of 
Portuguese explorers who, in the earlier j)ajt of the 15th 
< eutury, took part iu the search foi a sea- passage into the 
liiJiau Ocean, w^as born about the year 1420, and seems to 
have been brought up as page or esipure to l*rince Enrique 
ot J*ortugal lie was related to Joaiu Goiisalvez, discoverer 
of Madeira and governor of Fuiichul. While still a cum- 
jiaratively young iiiaii, he W’us commussioned to prosecute the 
ev[»ioiatiou of the African coast. After visiting the mouth 

the Senegal and lanrlnig on the island of Gor^e, he buc- 
eei'ded in reaching CJape do Matos or Mastos, the most 
'joutlicrly point that had ever been attained (144C). Soon 
afterwards he took cumin and of a second expedition, in 
winch the utmost limit reached was Rio Tabite, a little to 
the south of Rio Grande. Ill health thereafter compelled 
his return to Portugal, where he was welcomed at court as a 
distiuguisliod discoverer. 8ed Azurara, HUtorla de la Con- 
i/i/isfa de Gtihui^ and Joam de Barros, Asia^ dec. i, lib. i. c. 
13, 14. 

FERNANDEZ, Diego, a Spanish adventurer and his- 
t(»riaii of the 16th century. He was originally educated for 
the churcli, but about 1545 he embarked for Peru, vrhere 
lie served in the royal army under Alonzo de Alvarado. 
Mendosa, marquis of Canete, who succeeded Alvaiado as 
MLH-roy, be.stowed on Fernandez the office of chronicler of 
Peru ; and in this capacity he wrote a narrative of the in- 
suirection of Giron, of tlie rebellion of Gonzalo Pizarro, and 
ot tlic administration of Gasca. The whole work, under the 
title llistorui del Peru^ was published at {Seville in 1571. 
It lb written in a clear and intelligible style, and with more 
art than is usual in the compositions of the time. It gives 
copious details, and, as he had access to the correspondence 
and oflicial ducuineuls of the royalist leaders, it is, although 
necessarily possessing a royalist bias, the fullest and most 
authentic record existing of the events it relates. A notice 
of the work will be found in Prescott's HUtory of the Coti- 
fjuest of Peru, 

FERNANDEZ, Joam, a Portuguese traveller, also of the 
15th century. Early in life he had been taken captive by 
2)irates of Barbary. WTiile amongst them he acquired a 
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know^ledge of Arabic, and had his cunoslty stimulated with 
regard to the geogratdiy of the African continent. On re- 
gaining his freedom he joined an exploring ex[>echtJun, and 
got himself lauded at the mouth of the Ouio rivei (lul. 23''N ), 
wffiere, exposed to considerable hauLhip and danger, he 
spent sovoii months ot a nomadic hie with some ol the 
native tribe.s, and acquired a consideiable amount of iiilor 
matioii about the geography of the interun ^ILlo) 'i’wo 
years afterwards hee\ploii‘d the ternloiN in tlie iieiglibour- 
hood of Cape Bhuu*o. lie disserves some notice as having 
been the eaihestof modern African exidorers. The narra- 
tive ot his ad\entures, w’iiich is said by those who haw seen 
it to rcsemhlo that of Mungo I'aik, is to bo found in 
Azurara’s ^ 'iiHijamta de (I tune, 

FERNANDEZ, .)ian, a Spanish navigator and dis- 
coverer. While navigating the coasts ot South America it 
occurred to liiiii that the south winds that almost constantly 
lirevaileil near the shore, and ictardcd the vo^agCb between 
Peru and Chill, might nut exist furthci out at sea. Ills idea 
2 >rovcd to be concct, and by the help of tlic tiade w inds 
and some cuneiits at a distance from tlic coast he made a 
voyage with so groat rajudity that he was apjn-eheiidcil on 
a chargeof son-ery. 11 is iiiqmsitois, howevci , acccjiicd, w ith 
a readiness lai Irom common, hisnatuml explanation ot the 
seeming mar.^cl, and he was set kt lil)erty. During one ot 
his voyages in 15()3 Fernandez discovered the two islands 
which now bear his name, lie w as .so enchanted w'lth tlieir 
beauty and fertility that he solicited the com*ession of them 
from the Spanish CJovernmcnt. It was granted in 1572, 
but a colony wduch he endeavoured to establish at the 
largest of them soon bioke U[>, leaving behind them a 
number of goats, the 2)rogeny of which still continue on the 
islauds. In 1574 Fenuiiidcz discovered the islands i>l St 
Felix and St Ambrose, and his companiouh who sui vived him 
affirmed that during a voyage in 1576 in the southern ocean 
he came in sight of a continent, which luUiSl ha\e been either 
Australia or New Zeal and if the discovery is to he accepted 
as a fact, but more [iiobably it was citlna a delusion or an 
invention of liis followerb. See Alexander Daliymplc, Jn 
I/tsfor ienl Collection o/ the several Voyatfes and Piscorf ros in 
the South Part fk Ocean, London, 17()0-7]. 

FERNANDEZ, Jian, a Spamdi suiloi ami adventurer. 
In 1531 he joined the aiiiiy of the celebrated Francesco 
Pizarro, cornjueror of Peru, w^ith a small force, but m 1533 
he passed into the service of his rival Pedro de Alvarado. 
When the latter, how^cvei, agreed loi a sum of money to 
cede his claims on Peru and make overnic navy to I'lzario 
and Almagro, Feiuamlez necessarily returned to the semce 
of Pizarro, who nt>t only granted him pardon, but gave him 
the command ol the ship. In 1538 he acconqjanied 
Antonio de Sedeno on an cxtiedition dcsjiatclied by the 
Spanish Goveriiiucnt against the islanel of TrinidacL 
Instead, Eow'evei, of attempting to fulfil the purpose of the 
expedition, they were tempted by rumours of thle existence 
of gold to disembark on the mainland, wffierc, after endur- 
ing great jinvations and hardships, both leadeis duMl in tlie 
winter after they set out, without fin riUig tile object of their 
quest. The survivors, under four diffeient leaders, and 
decimated by hunger, fatigue, and continual combats with 
the natives, managed to find their way to the Simmsh settle- 
ments 

FERNANDO Dh NORONIIA, a group of islands in 
the South Atlantic, about 194 miles N.E. of (Jape St Roque, 
South America, 3“ 50' S. lat., 32'* 25' W. long. The largest 
of them is about 20 miles in circumference, its surface ia 
rugged, and it contains a number of rocky hills from 5U0 to 
700 feet high; and a mountainous peak towering to the 
height of about 1000 feet. The island is covered w’lth 
wood, but on account of the irregular occurrence of i*ain, it 
contains scarcely any other vegetation, it has several har- 
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lKmr*4 defended by forts, and eervoe an a place of banish- 
ment for crimirittlrt from Brazil The next largest ialaud of 
the group in about a mile in circumferonre, and the others 
are Hniall barren rocks. The convict villageimmberH about 
1000 inhabitants, and coiisistb of a square formed by the 
governor's residence, a chapel, the i»rison, workshop, and 
(luveriiinent stores, and throe or four streets radiating up- I 
wards, and composed of wattle built huts AVj<iut lOuO . 
additional convicts are employed in cultivating the planta- 
tions in different parts of the island. The island i» occupied ! 
by jiboiit 150 soldieih and 0 idlicerB under a governor, j 
Stores, convicts, and inails are curried hy steamer twice a , 
month to and from reriuunbiico. 

S4M- “ Vbiil to FmtookIo Xrinmlia” by Ab'xorjihr Itattpay, M.I)., 

U N , Hi Jnurnal af Uoyal (hoyraitkiral Society foi 187'i 

FKltNAXDO VO, or Fekxao no ?a.o, un island on the 
W. ruuit of Africa, lying in the Bight of Biafra, about 20 
nuIe.H fium the mainland, in 3’ 12' N. lat. and 3® 48' E. 
Jong Jt m about 4 1 miles in length from N.N.E. to S.H.W., 
and about 20 in breailth. The coasts are steep ami rocky, 
an<l the interior is movmtainouH, A ridge of moiiutaiiiH to^ 
wards the centre of the island rises to the lieight of 8000 
feet, and is terminated at each extremity by a peaked 
mountain, — the northern orie(Ste Ifiabelle) attaining a height ' 
of 10,700 feet. The suiiftiern extremity of the island is ■ 
also intersectod by Hevcral steep mountains, varjn'ng from 
1000 to 3000 feet. These mountains are coveied, most 
of them to thtdr summits, as are the iuteivening valleys, 
with dense forortts of shrubs and loity trees of luxuiiant 
growth. T)ie locks are of volcanic origin ; and the soil is 
rich and fertile, producing rice, sugar-ciiiie, cotton, tobacco, 
yams, and palms. Antelopes, monkeys, Bhoei>, goats, fowls, 
turtle, and fisli aio abundant Tim climate is salubrious, 
though the rainy season lasts from ’May to December, and is 
ittcci'fded by a season of dense fog.H. The [irmci[ial harbour, 
Port CUaronee on the northern shoie, is frequented by 
English vessels, especially for palm ed. This island was 
discovered in 1471 by a Portuguese navigator, whose name 
it boars, ft was taken possession of by Spain in 1778, 
but was abamloned in 1782. The English formed a settle- 
iiKuit on the Island in 1827, and made use of it as a harbour 
fi»r the sliips of war sent to \vatch the slave traffic, but 
tiiey relinquished it iu 1834; tlio Spaniards resumed 
posMossion of it in 1844, and changed its name to Puerto de 
isahei Thu po]Mdfition is about 15,000, and is composed 
jinrily of hulf-biued Poiiuguese, negroes formerly freed by 
the British, a few Kuropoan^uud the native inhabitants called 
Kilecyahs or Bobies, who are in the proportion of ton to one 
of all the oth(Ms,aud whose jealous hostility perhaps, as much 
as the reputed insalubrity of the cliinato, has prevented the 
colonizaiiou of tlie island by Europeans. The Baptist 
missionaries who settled on the island during its occupation 
by the British were evpellod by the Spaniards iu 1858. 
See Bunej^tl, *' Les lies espagnoles du golfe de Quince," 
in liidL de ia Xoc, de (rei)(/f\, iHtPJ. 

FERNEL, 3k\s FHANt;ois (1407 -1558), t distinguished 
French physicnifri, was born at Clermont in 1407. After 
receiving his early oduavtiou at his native town, he entered 
the college of Sainte-Bad|jjj| Pans, where he so distinguished 
himself in mathomatia|^||^hilosophy, and languages, that 
not long uftiT obtainingT#Ig M.A. degree ho was offered a 
profes‘<oi’Rhi[> in the college. Tlii.s offer he, however, 
declined, choosing iu preference to become a physician. 
Ho received his doctor's degree in 1533^ and w'as named 
professor of medicine in 1 ''^-34. Ilk extraordinary general 
erudition, and the skill and succes«i with >Wuch he sought to 
re\ ive the study of the old Greek phy.siciaiis, gamed for him 
a gieat reputation, and iiltiinatel> the office of physician to 
tUo court. lie prai tlsed wutb very great success, and at hia 
death iu 1558 left L^ohind him on immense fortune. 


II 141 pliiicipal works are 3 f&nahsphoBr(um^ Astrolahii genus^ 
gtnmdiH llorara Stmetura et Vmut; Ih AbdUiif JRerum Cf^rns ; 
Medictna ad Il^mncum II,; and Cwudliormi McdicHiaUum lAher, 
Ail of them Imve been several times reprinted. 

FEliNOW, Kakl Lrnwia (17C3-1808), German art- 
critic and archaeologist, was born iu Pomerania, November 
19, 1763, His father w'^os a seiwaut in the household of 
the lord of Blumenhagen. At the ago of tw^elve he became 
clerk to a notary, and was afterwards apprenticed to a 
druggist. While serving his time he had the misfortune 
accidentally to shoot a young man wdxo came to visit him ; 
and although through the intercession of his muster he 
escaped prosecution, the untoward event weighed heavily 
on hi.s mind, and led him at the close of his a^iprenticesliip 
to quit his native place. He obtained a situation at Liibeck, 
where he had leisure to cultivate his natural taste for draw- 
ing and poetiy. Having formed an acquaintance with the 
painter Cars tens, whose Influence was an important stimulus 
and helji to him, he renounced his trade of druggist, and 
set up a.s portrait-j)ainter and drawing-master. At Ludwigs- 
lust ho fell in love with a young girl, and followed her to 
Weimar; but failing in his suit, he went next to Jena. 
There lie was introduced to Professor Rciiihold, and in his 
house met the Danish jioet Baggesen, The latter invited 
him to accompany him to Switzerland and Italy, a proposal 
which he eagerly accepted (1794) for tlie sake of the 
opjiortunity of furthering his studies in the fine arts. On 
Baggesen's return to Denmark, Fernow, assisted by some of 
his friends, visited Rome and made some stay there. He 
DOW’ renew'ed his intercourse with Carstens, who had settled 
at Rome, and ai>plied himself to the study of the history 
and theory of the fine arts and of the Italian language and 
literature. Makiug rapid progress, he was soon qualiliecl to 
give a course of lectures on arehiuology, which was attendeil 
by the principal artists then at Rome. Having married a 
Roman lady, he returned in 1802 to Germany, and was 
appointed in the following year professor extraordinary of 
Italian literature at Jena. In 1804 bo accepted the po.st 
of librarian to Amelia, duchess- dowager of Weimar, wdiich 
gave him the leisure he desired for the purpose of turning 
to account the literary and archaeological researches in 
which he had engaged at Rome. Ills most valuable work, 
the ROymsche Shidien, appeared in 3 vols., 1800-1808. 
Among liis other works ure — Das Leheti des Kunstlers 
Carstetis (1800), Ariostos Lebensla u/ (1809), and Pyyificesro 
Petnirca (1818). Fernow died at Weimar, December 4, 
1808. A memoir of his life by Jolianiia Schopenhauer, 
mother of the philosopher, Arthur Schopenhauer, appeared 
in 1810, and a complete edition of his works in 1829. 

FERNS, a large groiq) of cr^qitogamic plants forming in 
a w ide sense a very naturally limited group. In the article 
Biology (vol. iii. p. 694) it lias been shown that the sub- 
kingdom Cormophyta includes three well-marked series, 
Bt Pterido/dit/ta, Phane)'o(/ama\ Of the second of 

these, Ferns, in the most restricted acceptation of the w ord, 
aie the most conspicuous representatives. It will be con- 
venient, however, to give some account under the present 
head, not merely of ferns proper, but also of the other 
smaller groups, closely related to ferns aud often spoken of 
ill familiar language as Fern-allies, which are included in 
the Ptendophyta. 

The life-histuiy of all these is divisible into two distinct 
stages or generations, in which not only are the external 
morphological characters extremely different, but the phy- 
siological functions are also sharply contrasted. These 
stages have been termed in the article already referred to 
the sporo}ihore and the oophore. 

The vigorous vegetative forms w’hich are what are 
familiarly understood when ferns are spoken of are only one 
[»haae of their complete life-cycle. They are the sporophores: 
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And the t^proSliiotive bediee they beer (eporee^ germinate 
without any process of fertilization, and are therefore not 
to be compared with seeds, The same thing is equally true 
of the other members of the series PterUhfif^ytn^ viz.| horse 
tails, club mosses, selaginellas, drc. 

A spore on germination produces a structure which, com- 
pared with its immediate parent, is relatively very small, 
and bears no resemblance to it in form or texture. It is 
called the pruthallium ; it is greeti and membranous, and 
attached to the surface of the ground by root hairs in ferns 
and horse tails ; in adder s tongues and club mosses it 
ib tuberous and subterranean, while in Rkizocarptas and 
Stlaginella it always remains more or less included within 
the cavity of the parent spore. The function of the pro- 
thallium is entirely reproductive; it develops sexual 
organs of two kinds, archegonia and antheridia, either upon 
the same or different prothallia. Hence, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Hporophore — the function of which in this group 
of plants is purely vegetative — the prothallial generation is 
termed the oophore. 

History, — The older botanists, starting from the study of 
liowering plants, endeavoured to recognise in all other cases 
the same characteristic points of structure. They did not 
doubt therefore, arguing from analogy, that ferns were pro- 
vided with true seeds. Qerarde (1 597), veinarkiiig the appear- 
ance of young plants of Nephrodturn ddatafinii in the neigh- 
bourhood of old ones, attributed this to the dissemination 
of seeds, “ for I believe all plants have seeds in themselves 
to ])roduce their kindos.’' Ko one, however, at this time 
could siy anything definite about the “seeds’* of ferns, and 
they came to be regarded as highly mysterious. It was 
supposed tliat they were of an invisible sort, and by a trans- 
ference of properties it came to be believed that the 
possessor of fern seed would bo invisible too. Shakespeare 
makes Chamberlaino say, “We have the rcceit of fern seed, 
we walke invisible.” Kay ridicules Tragus for spreading 
linen cloths upon the ground to catch the seed of ferns on 
the eve of midsummer night, when, as Kay properly 
observed, it would be indeed obtonishing il any fell, seeing 
that it is not mature till the autumn. 

Coliimim in 1648 compared the fern frond to butcher’s 
broom, and identified the fructification in the one case with 
the flowers in the other. Oiusius came to Ids hel[>, and, 
having examined the sort of a polypody, “telescojm 
“adjumento,” detected what he supposed tj be seeds, but 
which were probably only the spore clscs. W. Cole api>earB 
to have been tho first to raicroscoi)ically observe the spores 
themselves (1669), and Ray himself described the hygio- 
scopic movements of the spore-case-* which assist thedisi>er- 
sion ol the spores. Moriaon (1715) seems to have been the 
first to put the matter to the test of actual experience, lie 
sowed the spores of hart’s tongue, and in due course, \^ith- 
out, however, distinguishing clearly the two stages, raised 
plants from them. Tlds important observation fell com 
pletely into oblivion, and when in 1789 Dr Lindsay, a 
S *otch phyMcian settled in Jamaica, responded to a request 
of Sir Joseph Banks K)r fern plants from that island by sug- 
gesting that spores would be much more convenient to send, 
the latter was quite unprepared for tho suggestion, wliifli 
he treated as a great discovery. Dr Lindsay accordingly 
wrote a paper on the subject (which was published in the 
Lnutmn Transactions a few years afterwards), in whndi ho 
figured the prothallial stages of Polypodium, lycopodioidrs, 
rTie spores of ferns wore still, however, regarded as equi- 
valent to seeds, f.c., as tho result of a process of fertilization 
similar that which precedes the development seeds in 
flowering plants. A variety of attempts were made to see 
in hairs or glands upon the young fronds, &c., something 
that would do duty for an anther. As late as 1832 De 
Candolle maintained the analogy of the prothallium to a 
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cotyledon. In 1844 Niigeli discovered the anthavzoids^ 
motile bodies which are set free from the anthfndium, 
and which perform in ferns tho finiotion of pollen grains. 
All previous observers had tried to find fertilizing bodies 
on the vegetative generation, the sporophore, wliich pro 
duces only spores. In 1844 the final step was reached when 
Suminski found uj>on the prothallia the aicheyonia, flask- 
shaped bodies containing a central cell (oosplu re) which, 
when fertilized b\ the antherozoids, develops into a spore 
boaring plant similar to that from which the cycle started. 
In 3850 Mottemns discovered the details of the reproduc- 
iion in Jsotits, >Sincp that time tho researches upon the 
Pteridophyta have been very numerous, and are to bo found 
quoted in Sachs’s Lehrhuch, 

The wliole group of the IHeridophyia may be classified 
as follows : — 

PrmnnoPTn’T \ - Conimphyta with two distiart in tho 

lite-ryc Ic. S]>orophi»n‘ willi nigh vegetative dillen*ntiati(»n Oophoro 
luion^pK nous and destitute ot \asi,ulur tissue. 

Class I. l4(aves highly dt v» loped. SjioTuiigia iiume- 

rons on the feitile leaves 

8ub-Clas«i 1. Fdnrs — Len^es without stipnHT rtppendages. 
8puiangia e})uleniml, C(»i)taming sports of one kind d«- 
xelotwnl in taeli fioui a single piiinaiy niother-ieP. 

Sub-Class 2. I>eaves with stipub-like nptiend- 

agoM Spoiwugia eonttiiuiiig spon s of one kind dt \ < loped 
in eaeh from many endog^^nous ])njn iiv rnotliei cells 

Sub-Cl.tss 8. JihiUHVu'prn Spoies ot twokiii<ln. 

Class 11. KquiHrt7ncc,-~ Leaves ruilinientuiy Spt>raiigia 10 on 
the t a tile haves. 

dim Jll. LtfcopHhiKr, -Leaves sm.iU (except 7mh&), fc.un]de. 
Sporangia solituiy. 

Sub-Class 1. Lifiojmitaun — Spoies of one kind 

Sub-Clahs 2, Loodnia — Spores of two kinds. 

1. Ftucix-i:, ' 1. The Filices or fcnin proper deserve 
consideration at greater length, both on account of their 
numerical preponderance over tho other groups, and the 
popular favour which dofaervodly attaches to their g^eai 
beauty and variety’^ of form. 

Cummenciug with the vegetative generation or spornjdiore^ 
the following remarks briefly touch upon the most essential 
points in their organization. 

Jwyentnd habit ^ although with a certain « haracteristic ap 
pearance wdiich, to the cxjierieiiced eye, is an almost unfail 
uig distinctive character, ferns are as various in stature and 
ubpftct aaflowering plants. One genus, ( \ratoptfrisy isremark- 
able tor its aqit«||ic habit. The terrestrial forms vary from the 
Hynievoidiyllai^^ which have the small size and delicate 
texture of mosses, to the larger forms which attain the size of 
shrubs, while some bolougiiig to the tropics and tho southern 
Jicmis 2 )here have a palm-like habit, 
and are c.allcd tree-ferns. Cyaihea 
mcdidlaris reaches 80 feet in New 
Zealand, and A / da a u^ojis even 
greater heights in Auatqfdia. The 
slem creeps on or behoath tho 
.smface of the ground as in the 
common bracken, or climbs up rocks 
and the trunks of trees {/tavallia 
ranariensis). In tlie latter case it 
IS usually densely coated with im- 
bricated membranous .scales. In 
stems of this typo tho iuternodes 
or spaces between tho inbortion of 
successive loaves (fronds) is consider- 
able, and tho growing iioint is often Fio i stem of the 
far in advance of tiie youngest frond. ^ n'rL 
In a largo number of herbaceous respoiKiinK to tiu ^iitarhed 

e i* i • t j-i- 1 ^ of the li‘UVcK m Itli th® 

ferns, of wduch the common male nmtk» (.> hft bv tho flbro- 
and lady ferns *aro good examples, vaiwuiar bundles 
the ptem is short and erect or slightly inclined ffig. 1). 
The fronds are developed spirally, and in clo.se contiguity 
without obvious internodes; they form, viewed from abov^ 
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a lar^o with thfi jcrowln^ point in the centre, 

Bci\\<^eu tlH‘ oniiimry bcrbace»)u« l<‘um with »hort erect 
«tciim and the hee-fern.H there th no hard and bharp line of 
denjureation. Mont of the fernn of ilecidedly arl^reaceut 
habit belong' to the sub-order which has a 

biKu.ingiuiii and receptacle ii little ildfcrout from that of the 
typical pit! ijpod'ui^fii\ but in riiati} of tlie genera of Pnly- 
puduuuft ^ i'^pocially J)irJisotti*f, thore are species tliat assume 
u iiion* or less decidedly arborescent habit. Xeady all 
Pilm'H are pcnainlal, but we lunc an instance <»f annual 
duration in (/t/ouioffram m* 

(itffW(K;f The aia'\ of the stem, whatever the 

dimeasions of Uie mature ]»lant, is alw'ays occupied by n 
singli a]*ual <*ell, rmd the whole giowth is entirely depend- 
ent the repeated segmentation of this cell. In form 

it is (Jtiicr weilgr shaped with a transverse sectitai like 
that <da bi (ou\eA lens, or it lias the form of a three-sided 
pyiamid witli a convex basii forming the outer face. In the 
loi’iner \ asc the segments arc produced from the cell altcr- 
nately right and left, and the stein, w'hich is graihiully built 
up b\ the iH'pented subdivision of the seginents so foinied, 
IS always distinctly bilatend, and |a*odiiccs its fronds in two 
rcictilinear series In the latter case the segnients are 
derived in spiral siiccoesion from tlie three interior faces 
of the aidcal coll, and the leavr s, w^hich are devtdoped fioni 
the lUtissoH of tih.aif^ to w hich these .si‘gnu'nts give rise, uie 
gradually displaced from the simple tnsenato arrangement 
due to tho Hcgnientatimi of the apical vv]\ into imu-e coin 
plieutnl foituh of phyJli»ta\is. 

is (dlected by the ]airtition of the growing 
point , tlio single stem tliercfbie bifurcates. This scarcely 
over Jiappoijs in fcins wath cii ot stoms, such 
Fill* iiKttiy or ill tico fejMs New sliootsare, however, some- 
t linns formed from tln‘ bases of the Iciif-stalks, just as in 
homo ^pc(‘l 0 1 they uu‘ normally jiroduced fiom tho fronds 
thfmstdvcs. Wiicri tho tcrmimil point is injured. Literal 
shoots uio often formed in this way. A specimen of Du L~ 
mnnt i(ntittrth‘(t lias bi'iai desciibcd withasmuuy as twenty- 
nine ciowiH. due doubtless to such a cause. 

Slnirfinr <tf /4c — The repeated Hubdnision of tho 

colls of I ho grow ing point gives rise to a mass fif tissue, at 
fii.sl unifoim in chanicter, but which is subsequently 
ditfeientiated, I'jirtu ular liactsof cells aio nuxlified in tho 
proi'oss ot gn>w'th to form the fila-o-vaseular bundles. 
'I’liose are nioie or less flatteia'd plates iiregularly' elliptical 
ill tuins\i*isi‘ He(*ti ai. As in all tho Pt<^r'nh*phyta they are 
closed, and iiuiupable, when once foimed, of further increase 
in diainoler. They i onsist of u mass ol ^‘xylcm’’ surrounded 
by' ‘‘phloem." Tho \\lem consists, in addition to a few 
sjural vessels at the tiai ot (he ellqjtical tranverse section, of 
acalanform vessels cells <d comparatively largo diametei, 
with oblique einls, uiul with their walls mterimtteutly 
thickened by lurnsveise ]>roji‘cting ridges (tig. 2). Among st 
tho vessels aroobhmg crlh » ontauiiug stuivli in winter (wood- 
pa reiicby'imi). The phloem coutanis sieve tubos, and ex* 
termil to these thick -walled Irist fibres. The whole fibro- 
vuhculur bundlo is lumndeil fu.st by one or two layers of 
oblong staioh-coiilliiining cells (plibKau-sheiith), and external 
to these by a single layer of nariowm colls, often thickened 
cvternally and darker iu colour-- -the vascular bundle sheath. 
In vdT situider stems tlio fibro-vascnlui bundles form a 
central axis i^U pmenophylhia^n )^ but when tho stems attain 
any si/e they are arranged iu niianastomoMUg cylindrical net- 
work (lig. .H), in wdiudi a mesh corresponds to the base of a 
frond. This cydnulerseparates tho i cmaining or fundamental 
tissues of the stem into two portions, an internal rmitral 
ineflutla and an external cortex. This is vbown in fig. 4; 
the dark lines, however, do not belong to the bundles which 
correspond to the liglit apaoes enclosed by thorn ; the dark 
liuoH themselves consiiit of a mass of thickened elongated 


cells termed ‘^sclercnchymae,*' w^hich form protecting sheaths 
U* the fascicular tissue. The medulla and cortex are in 
the main formed of parcnchymiatoiis tissue, often loaded 
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with atarch. In Cyatkea medullanit this starchy^ l»itli w as 
used by the Maoris as an article of foocL The medulla is 
not, however, entirely parenchymatous ; it is usually per- 
meated by a number of anastomosing hlifonn bundles 
(usually also invented with a sclerenchynuitous Bheatli>, 
whicli eventually puss into tho leaves tlirougli tho meshes 
in the fibro-\’'a8cular cyliiulor. The greater part of the fibro- 
vascular tissue of the leav^es is, however, continuous wdth 
tlio lower jHulion of tho margins of the meshes, which runs 
out into bundles arranged round tho outer circumfori^ncc of 
tho loaf stalk, and surrounding therefore the bundles whit h 
pass through the meshes from tlio medulla of tho stem. In 
fi unc cases, however, tliese mediillury bundles coritmct nn 
adhesion to tlio nmrgin.s of tlio meshes astluypass through 
them. Tho surface of tho Btcni, and also of the leaf-stalks, 
i > usually strengthened by tho 8clenmchyuiiatou.s develot>- 
nicnt of the supiirficial portions of the fuud.amental tissue. 
T'his coats the surface with a layer which W'ould be imper- 
vious til air were it not intermiited by spaces filled with 
soft parenchyuna, hy which tho internal tissues of tho stem 
nio brought into relation with the atmosphere. In r/e?Li 
a^niiluid, the rhizome or horizontal subterranean stem is 
maikecl laterally by tw’o lines where the colourless cortical 
parenchyria is not covered in, and in many tree-ferns the 
bases of the petioles have their Bclerenchymiatoua invest 
merit perfoiated by pits tilled in the living ]>lant by a soft- 
celled tissue which speedily’’ becomes pulverulent. 

The r(M)ts of ferns arc alw^ay*! slender and wiry. Tlw^y 
are continually formed during the growth of the stem in 
aeropetal succession. Iu tree-ferns they ronse.quent]y' ac- 
cuniulato on the lower portion as they grow' downw^ard, 
giving it a Inigo ap[»arcnt diameter. In creeping stxicieH 
they at oiue nIUcli themselves. Tliry are cylindrical in 
all cases, scarcely^ exceeding one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, dark-brown approaching black iu colour, and 
cdothed wnth root hairs. 

Iu ferns the occurrence of a special form of triclumies ” 
is iiotic'eable in tho flat multicellular membranous scales, to 
wdiich the name of ‘^palein” is given. They are found in the 
greatest abundance on the stem and low'erpart of the stipes, 
but they often extend to the rachieles of tho frond, and 
sometimes to tliu foliar surfaces, eapocially iu young fmads. 
TJiar© is no deliuito^corndation in the character of those 
jialwue with other pomts of structure. The most character- 
istic are the long thread-like bright-browui palese of 
£tidiidc8oni*i^ which are so abundant that those of Dicksonia 
Cidcita are exported iu quantity from Madeira to stuiaf 
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cufthionA and mattrefises ; and the clathrate flat palea?, dull 
brown in colour ami fasrineated by a distinct Jatticc-aork 
of thicker cells, which occur in na/tna, and 

some apecies of As/j/mintn, By tkeir abundance, position, 
* size, shape, and texture, the palea? often furnish great help 
in chamcterizing species. 

ASn/?fs. — Although generally diRtinguiahed by this spe- 
cial name, the 8ti|>eft is simply the petiole of the leaf. 
It is very rare to find a fern in 'which the blade of 
the leaf does not possess a distinct stalk* In about 
two-thirds of the Ft/ire4, including not only thaso w*ith 
erect, but many with creeping stems, the stipes is con- 
tinuous with the stem, without any articulation at tho 
point of junction; and when the old fronds die, thej^ do 
not become disjointed, after ilie fashion of the leaves of a 
deciduous tinjo. In alumt one-third of the on tho 

contrary, there is a distmet joint at the point of junction 
between tlie stipes and the stem, and when the fronds fade, 
the)" fall ttwuy fiom the stem spontaneously, leaving a clean 
fccur. In the clasailication projiosed by John Smith, the 
Foli/pmlhwft 111*0 subdivided by tins character. The ferns 
in wdiioh the leaf stalk is continuous with tho stem, as in 
AsfJ**n{nia^ Nf^phrodium, and ho culls J)t*snnA/rya, 

Those in which tho old fronds bocomo disarticulated at tho 
base, as in O/ett^ah J*l(tf f/t'crium^ekud FUffpodima vultfitrey 
he Ctdls Fn iiiahripf , and he states, as the result of hi* 
experience as curator lor 40 yoais of the Kew collection, 
that tho Jhamidtrya may be m<»ro easil) reproduced fiom 
8})(U'es, but tliuL the Krejtwbrya show gicater tenacity of 
lite, and that iii the importation of terns trum abroad the 
EremihviM generally arrive in good condition, whilst the 
Ih'^indhf especially such as have sieuder steuifi, often 
\>eiish ill tlie jourriey. 

Froiuh . — ^iii FIIk‘*>s we get a more varied range of leaf- 
form iliaii in any other order in the vegetable kingdom, 
ami some of the most beautiful and complicated t)[)oa that 
exist. Ill size tlie fronds vary from under uu inch, as in 
some of the mimito to a length and breadth 

ot lron\ ten to tiventy feet in the great Cyalheas and 
ilicksouiiis. To take examples of tho loading types from 
amongst tainiliar Biitish species, we have simple fronds in 
fSt olopeiiih nnn vifhjun^, simply pinnate fronds in Asplc7u*(m 
T) ichoinnnesixwAL^mnriti tSpicant, liipinnatQ in Fejihrodtnm 
7)u^ntmium and Pidypodi nni Fheyoptcris, tiipimiato oi 
iupinimtifid in Vystoptens frayilhs and J^ulyjiodtmn 
hryopterns^ and decompound in Af^plvu I um A diau^uni-ntyruin 
and PtntH (njtiilimt. The primary diMsions of a compound 
tiond are called piunai, the becoiidavy divisions jd miles. 
In 4i deltoid frond, as in CyMoptetda ^mmianii or Pi eras pnl- 
the pinmv grow regularly smaller from tlie lower to 
the uppei,aTid tho lower pinme have tha pinnules of the under 
side exaggerated. A decrescent fi and, as in FejthrodiHin 
cemterminanh or Anplentmt 2\ ichimumea, has the piiiiiai 
largest at the centre of the frond, and gradually smaller 
both towards its top and bottom. Theie is no regular 
relation betw^eeu the frond and its fructification, bitccics 
With fioiids similar in texture, cutting, and veiniiig are 
often found, when the fructification is examined, to stand 
w idely a^iurt in systematic position. The growth of tho 
fronds is veiy slow". The w’hole ot the fronds of a rosette 
ol Xt-phruthiim FdJx-mffn have been in course of formuti.m 
two years before the lamina begins to unroll. The develop- 
ment is basifugal, and often tho fronds continue growing 
at the tup a long time after they are fully luifoldod and 
producing fnictification at the base. This may be seen iu 
liymmuphyllnm sericeum and G ymnor/rmnnie doixjtfaia , m 
Lytjodium the leaf-stalk ret*emble8 a twining stem, growing 
for a long time, lii many cases the fronds are of two kinds, 
developing from the first in a conspicuously dilYerent man- 
ner, one kind romaining permanently barren, and the other 


alone producing fructification We Imvo instances of this 
in Lnmana Spiraut and Vrypithframnu rnspft^ and di- 
nior[)]u.siLi Is shown still more coiJspU'UouHly in lUiifyrenum^ 

111 wiiicli the barren fi'unds nie uncut ami spieud out flat 
over the surface on which the plant giow.s, ami tho fertile 
ones are much larger, and stand cH‘(t. uml aic fuikcil, from 
which It takes its common nanui ot I'lk’s h< *rn fci n There is 
auotUer sinking instance ot dimuipluMu in tho sf'ciiou 
Prynariit oi i\\{i Polypodioaiy lu whuh the burven 

fronds are blown in colour, rigid in textim, small in M/t\ 
and Itdiod like tlm haf of the common oak, ami the Icitile 
ones are several ieot long, with eiiaigatcil segments like 
those of Polypt^di vfdr/a/ c. J n some ferns the fioiuls have 
a habit of t.'iking root at the tip, and tlius ])U)ducing iww 
plants. This is well shown in the walking-loaf of ^'ortli 
America (Si\ditjn‘}idrinm vhizophyllHm)^ and amongst tropi- 
cal forns ill A^plenutm rhizuphuraoi and An oi^fit'haui 
Jffff/dli/num. Some s[»ecies develop copious a<lventitious 
buds, from which the ])hint may bo iv[noduced, .sotueinues 
.s<*attered over the suiface of tho Iroml, as in Anj^fuiom 
civiparutH and A. 8onM*f^ne^ in the axils of 

tho pinnn", as iu AHjdtHittui pytdiinvuL md A < pltnuUiun 

Vnuitiuii , — lu the arrangement ot the veins the 
fn>nds of Iniars there is an evtiaoidnuiiy amoiiiiL of 
variety. Tho dilTeiuni t\ i>os, and tho exttait to which they 
prevail, ami tho use that may bo made in the .s)steimitic 
arrangement of ferns of tho characteis they furiusli, were 
carefully worked out b) iTesl and John Smith. The two 
]»rincipal loading typos are veins that, aiter unco biancliiug, 
do not again unite, ami veins that, on tho contrary, attei 
branching, join one another so as to imloso arcols’ like the 
meshes ot a net. Forns that exhibit tho fust [dun uro said 
to be fiTO-veined ; the other kind aie said to have unaslo 
musing venation. Tho frec-vemed ferns I'oim f4ir more tliiiw 
half of the order. In the whole fioiul or its ultimate divi- 
sions there may be a midiib alone, as m J/onof/yf///oyr 
ynnitiiHa or Jl yininttpityll tait iKkdH'nltp um , ui tho veimag 
may be simply ])Uint»le, that is to su), u midiib with a 
scuoa of ])iirallel sim[)lo branches on emdi side, as in 
Xyphroilimn oi X, pro/f.rHut , or there iiuiy be a le- 

guliir inuliib fium tlio base to the toj) of tlio fiuml or seg- 
ijjrnt, wdth the sido-biant lies ])ianchL*d ag.un, a very com- 
mon ty[»e shown m I*1vns tffptKtthi ami Xt^plirtnlufm Fihj- 
mits , or there inuy bo no legnlar midrib, but tho veins 
ariangtMl like tin. lays < f a fan, as n\ AdtffyJtntt (^(fplfhn- 
rc/uv 7 x and Afyplnutnn rnnt’it(tnii. Wliothor tho veins in o 
]>roducod to the margin, or (*iid abruptly without reaching 
it, as i- common iii tlio fico- veined, and still inoie so m tlie 
nct-veinod 8pt‘cjL*8 of PiAypad'nmy is a point b> bo m)ted. 

Ot anastomosing venation tlic following aie tho pnncipal 
typos : — 

1. WTioro tho veins are free nearly ti» tho edge, but con- 
nected by an arch just within it, as in the section Tkum- 
nopin'is^ of uisjAammi and (Xfrrtint of Arrodirltinn 

2. Where tho veins are ariatiged in pai’allel pinnate 
groiLi>B, and the opposite \eiiis of contiguous groujxs join at 
tlie tip, as in the section Kmiypkradium Gi X^phrodunn and 
(Uiniopt(*ri» of Polyp^dlam, 

3. Where the veins of contiguous bogments are copiously 

pinnate and free, but the midribs aie connected by a single ^ 
aich and tho base, as in the boctiou Campttria of Picric and 
Plvfjcne'iKlft of Poly}wdm7n. , 

4. Where the veins unite iu regular hexagonal meshes 
tho sori borne at tho ti[) ll a single central vein which 
these mcloae, a» iu tlie section Gonv^phlchium of P(dy- 
podvmn. 

5. Where distinct main \eins run from the midrib to the 
edge of a frond or its divisions, and these are connected by 
a aeries of parallel arches, from the upper side of which 



several frise veina arlae, bearing aari at their tipa, aa in the 
hectiun (Uimjpyhmeuron of Potypodmm, 

6. Where* dmtinct main velna run from the midrib to the 
edge of a frond or ittt diviaionH, with copious email irregular 
arool V between them, os iti the section Plruridium of roly 
fuHliam and (lymnfjjfderU of Arrostirhum. 

7. Where the whole spuco l»etwcen midnb and margin is 
tilled up with copious small irregular areoltt*, as in the section 
Phymtitinh^ iA Polypo<lium and i^hryBinhumiA Acr^Mlchum. 

Many of the largo genera, as oliaracterized by the shape 
and {lOHitioij of tJie sori, cimtain groups which sbowseveral 
uf these different jiluns of veiniug ; Polypodlum and 
At'roHtirhvi/i show them nearly all. One school of systeni- 
utiHts, represented in England by J. Bmith and Moore, 
rogartl a deenhsl 4lifferen(‘e in veining os a character im- 
fn>rtant enough in itself to mark a genus ; and if this plan 
1)0 fellow pd the numlwr of genera is enormously increased. 
C>ur uhtimate of 50 for the genera of Pof ypodiaceiB is a 
iitige one, if genera founded upon fructification be uuder- 
Htu«)d , but Moore, using venation in addition, reckons 
tlie genera at J 43, and John StiiitU at 194. Worn this 
diticient. scale upon which genera have been planned arises 
t)jf) largo number of ditVereut generic names which have 
oft'Mi been used for the same plants, so that the synonymy 
of ferns has become extremely complicated. 

The ^^poranijln of ferns are morphologically trichomes or 
modified hairs. They originate from epidermal cells, and 
in tlm mature state consist of stalked capsules, the walls of 
which arc one coll thick. A ring of cells differently jdaced 
in ditfeient genera is called the onmdas^ and by its un€v|iml 
contraction in drxing effects the disruption of the (Mpsulo 
and the dispersion of the s[>oroB (fig 5). Tn some genera 
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the Hune object effected by a gnwip of cells instsad of a 
ring 1']ie s(*p.inito clusters, of few or nuiuy individual 
sjmmngiii, are cnllod sold (fig. fi), and the membranous 
e.xcrcscence of tliS epidermis which covers a .sorus is called 
an mdusuuu or involucre (fig. 7). 

The oiders of Fdors are founded upon tliffcrences in the 
struetuie of the individual spouiugium. Cienera of the 
same onler depend u)>on differences in the sha][>e and posi- 
tion of the sot i and shape and position of the ituliisiuin. In 
a lew genera, such as (hmtnnftfy Ant^muty and Frkhira, tho 
parenchyma of the lamina is entirely absorbed in the fertile 
parts of tlie frond, and the sporangia form dmlinct panicles 
or spikes. In Arro^firhum the s[>orangia cover tho w'hole 
of the under surface of the frond, both veins and inter- 
spaces In many genera, such i\b Pferis, Vtttaria, and Lind-- 
the son run in a line along the very edge of the frond. 


connecting the tips of numerous veinlcts. In Bltchnum they 
form a siniilar line close to the midrib. The commonest 
type of all is when they form round dots on the veins of 
the back of the frond, as in Polypodium^ A$pidiumy Woodna.^ 
and Cyathea. A type only less common than the last is 
W'here they run in lines along the veins of the back of the 
frond, as in A»]defiium^ Scoloffmdrium^ and Gy^nnogramme, 
In Lygodinm the sporangia form spikes on the edge of the 
leafy segments, each sporangium inclosed in a little pocket. 
In hicksonia, Ilyme?iophyllum, and Trickomanen^ the sori 
form round clusters at the tip of a vein on the edge of the 
lamina. Characters taken from the indusium separate the 
genera of Polyptdiacece into four tolerably well' marked 
groups. Tn a large series of genera, including Polypodium 
with not less than 400 species, Acronikhnniy and GymiKh 
gramme^ there is no indusium at all. In another series, 
including Pterin ^ Pelltm^ CheilantJies, and Hypolepin^ there 
is what is called a spurious indusium, which consists simply 
of the edge of the frond modified in texture and more or less 
completely recurved, so as to protect the sorus in an early 
stage. The true indusia are distinct scales, and are of two 
kinds, — those called inferior, which originate beneath tho 
sorus, and may be distinctly cup'shaped, as in WixKhia and 
Pyatkea^ or may be one-sided, as in Cystopterin and 
Davallm , and tlioso called superior, as in Nephntdinm and 
Anpidium, w^hich are extended over the sorus. As has 
been already indicated, all the genera of Poly/Mxlmretv, 
which iiicludo in the aggregate not less than 2000 species, 
agree with one another in the structure of the sporangia, so 
that tho great majority of existing forms of Ftlicea are 
very closely allied. The classification of ferns is based at 
present ii|^)on characters entirely drawn from the sporopbore 
generation, and takes no account of the oophore. It is un- 
doubtedly to a great extent artificial, but until the develop- 
ment of the prothalUum has been carefully w’orked out in 
all the different orders, no more satisfactory or more natural 
arrangement than the following appears attainable. 

1, — Sporangia Rvssilo, splitting vcrti» ally, furnish ccl 
>Mt!i a coinph te hon/onlal ring. Son composed of very few spo- 
langia ; leccptuclo not elevated. Fronds with Very distinct dicho- 
tomous hmiiching. Gencia 2 ; species 30. 

2, 11 ijmcnoph[ftln('P(t . — Sporangia sessile, splitting vertically, fur- 
nished With a coinpli tc liori/ontaliing Sori composed of nunierou* 
spuiangia, inserted on a long filiform ivccjitaclc. Fionds of filmy 
loxtUH*, M i ill pi mnite branching. Genera 2 ; species 160-200. 

3, Vyutlunevir. — Sj»oi a ngia nearly sessile, 8])htting tiansveiselv, 
furnished with a usually iucomplclo nearly veitical but ratlier 
oblj<|uo ring. Heccptacle prominent, baiiei-shajied. Tree-feins, 
(Jeiiera3, specicvS 150. 

1 /’’w/iz/W/mca.— Sporangia stalked, splitting transversely, fur- 
nished iMth n usually incomplete vertical ring. Itcceplaclo not 
pioiinm iit. Genera 50 ; 8pcci<‘s 2000. 

5 ihtnunihiCk'w — Spoiungia stalked, Bi»Utting vertically, furnished 
with only a faint hoiizontal bar instead of a nng. Geneia 2; 
s]M cies 10-12. 

I) Sf'hnfrnreiv , — Sporangia sessile, splitting vortn^ally, ciownad 
by a complete small annular lion/ontal ring. Genera b ; species 
fiO. 

The oophore^ or sexual generation of ferns, not having 
been studied to any great exteut from tho comparative point 
of view, can only be described in general terms. It is a 
nit*mbranous structure furnished with root hairs, and the 
cells of w^hich contain chlorophyll ; it is therefore capable 
of obtaining its nourishment independently, and in many 
respects has a striking resemblance to the simpler IJepaticas 
When the spores (for example) of any Polypodiaceous fern 
are sown, the outer covering bursts, and the iuuer coat pro- 
triules as a filament, which soon divides and continues to 
grow into a short row of cells. Cell division next begins 
to take place laterally^as w^ell as longitudinally, and a small 
cellular }>late is formed (fig. 8), which gradually attains a 
kidney-shaped outline, the growing point being situate in 
the notch. From the under side are developed the root 
hairs, antheridia and archegouia. 
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Tile is morpholog;i^y a triehokne^ and is au 

outgrowth of a superficial cell The wall when mature 
eoQsidts of a single layer of cells, inclosing a central cell, 
from which the antherozoids are developed in separate 
mother cells. The antheridiom eventually bursts owing to 
the absorption of water, and the spirally-twisted motile 
ciliated antherozoids (iig, 9) are set free (fig. 10). 


Fig. 10. 


Pig, 8. 


Fig. y. Fig. n. 

Fio 8. — Gtti'inin.itlng upon* G) oi /»/*•/ ts /ont;t/o/ia, producing a cellular protlml- 
Hum (/>) ^Ith a root Imii (»)• 

Ticj 9.— Antheroaoid of Asp/entvM ttp entnonalt. 

Fio. 10 — Anthorldla fiom tho piothalliu.u of Ptent a<jut/ina. a, anthoildlnm 
unopened, one dlMchaiglng ooUd, each of which cuntainv au anthcnoroid; 
f, empty anlheilditiTn. 

Fu. 11. — Aichogoniuui of a, canal; t, ooBplieie, \\lth 

nucleus («-)• 

The itrchegonia are produced ou a cellular cushion imme- 
diately behind the notch. They are developed by repeated 
divisions from a superficial cell, and, when mature, each 
is a bottle-shaped structure (tig. 11), the rounded base of 
which is buried in the pro thallium, and contains a central 
cell, the oosphore. The canal of the neck is at first filled 
by a cell, which eventually deliquesce-s, and leaves the 
passage open for the access of the antherozoids to the 
oosphore, which, after fertilization by blending witli 
them, becomes the oospore. The oospore first divides by 
a division-wall oblique to the prothalUuin, and then divides 
again so as to form four cells. Two of these give rise to a 
mass of tissue which remains in contact with the pro- 
thallium, and is called the foot. Of the other two, one de- 
velops into the stem (first leaf), the other into the root. 
As soon as the young fern-plant (sporophore) is fairly 
established (fig. 12) the prothallium (oophore) disappears* 
Its existence is therefore remark- 
ably contrasted by its brevity with 
the oojjhore stage in the Bryophyfa. 

There are, however, cases in whicli 
the conditions of the one group 
are approached by the other. In 
Osmun^i the prothallia admit of 
vegetative reproduction by the de- 
ticUment of marginal shoots. In 
Gymnogramme leptophylUi^ Goebel 
has shown that the protiiallium 
vegetates in a persistent way, com- 
parable to that of the oophore stage Pia. Young Fern>pUint 
in a moss. The sporophore is very 

transient in its existence, only living H*e4 nrehegonium of the 
for a few months, and being entirely Coophoie). 

devoted to the production of spores. Amongst Bt'pophyta, 
in Anthocerot the sporophore exhibits a continued produc- 
tion of spores, which places it nearly on a level with Gymno- 
gramme, Farlow has made the remarkable observation 
that the sporophore may in some cases originate from the 







prothallium without the intervention of a sexual process, 
by a process of budding. 

2. The include two orders often included 

among ferns, but differing from them in some ^ery import- 
ant points. Ophioglosmmv include Oj^hunfUmum (adder's 
tongues) and Botrychutm (moon- worts), both witlely dis- 
tributed, and IIelminthoMa(*hye^ which is found fnun the 
Himalayas to Queensland. Tlie leaves as stion as the}^ h(ive 
attained a certain age bear a fertile branch from the axial 
side. The sporangia are developed in a manner totally 
different from those of other Filiciv<r, Instead ol boiiig pro- 
ducts of single epidermal cells their origin rt'seiubles that 
of the [HiUen-sacs of anthers. The sexual generation 
(oophore) is tuberous and subterranean. 

Mnnittiaceiv is a grouji of ferns including about four 
genera. ^11 are essentially tropical, but run mure into the 
south than the north temperate zone. Datura is exclu- 
sively American, and Angiopterh Old Worhl, 

Jfarattac cosmopolitan. The sporangia are placed on 
lateral veins of the pnuuo, and contain two rows of loculi, 
each of w^hich corresponds to a single s]>orangium of 
Ophiogloei^um, and produces a number of spoios origiimting 
from many )>rimary mother-cells. Tho development of the 
sporangia \w Angioptn which differs from other J/<r rot- 
tutceiv in the sporangia not being oonfluent, is still a 
desideratum for the detormination of its afiinities. 

3. are plants w hoso affinities have long been 
obscure, but which are now gradually being seen to be re- 
lated in many essential points to ferns, though dejiartuig 
from them in other respects. In tlie grow’th of the roots, 
mode of branching, and cireinate vernation there is entire 
agreomont, and tho fructification, though apparently very 
different, clearly admits of comparison with tho true fern 
type. For a detailed account of their structure reference 
must bo made to the works referred to below. It will be 
sutlicient here to briefly refer to the fnictification. Bhizo- 
carpHL* include two orders, Mareilea* Falvnnew, The 
former consists of the two genera Pihdarm and Marulea, 
The former consists of three si>ecies of small creeping plants 
with filiform leaves, one of wdiicli is not uncommon in 
marshy places in Britain ; the fruit 
(sporocarp) is globular, shortly 
stalked, and springs from the axils 
of the leaves. The sporocarp is 
divided by jiartitions into from one 
to four cavities, and ouch of these 
bears on its outer wall a projecting 
ridge to which the sporangia are 
attached. The species of ilaredea 
are wddely distributed mostly in hot 
countries; JA macropm is the nardoo 
of Australia. They all agree in hav- 
ing leaves and long stalks and two 
pairs of leaflets arranged cross-wise; 
one pair is developed by lateral 
branching, the other pair by dicho- 
tomy of tho growing point The 
.-.porocarp is variously placed, but 
always in relation to a leaf. Sachs 
considers that in both MareUm and 
Pihdavia the sporocarps are modified 
leaves bearing the sporangia on their 
upper sidc.4 in dennite relation to 
the fibro-vascnlar bundles. With re- 

gard to position he compares them to “^o“urn"’iS?h 

the fertile fronds of Ophutgloamcew macronporangia and mlcr«- 
In Mareiha the sporocarp is bean 

shaped, and the 8|>orangia are attached to transverse ridges 
in small compartments which are tom away in the peculiar 
dehiscence of the sporocarp (fig. 13). 

DL — 14 
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The Sahinifon include Salvhna and AzoUa, ^alviaia i» 
a coHiiioptiJitau geiju« of five vi bix Bpecicft of floating 
plants distributtid over the tropical aii<l warm temperate 
ztrtics, 'I’lie HporoearpH aic devoh^pod from teeth uf‘ the 
fertile ieuvcB round which in each caae a circular wall 
grown up ouvenug in the tooth uii which the apuraugia 
arc developed. Thia arrangement hu8 been compared 
to the cu[> bhaped “ involucre ” of U ymemnihyllum. The 

BporaiJgia are in all the geiKjru IrichoiiieB, and their 
mode of deveiojnueiil in very Bimilai to that in 
pofhartujL. The ceutial mother cell dividen ultimately 
into eight Hpore iiiother-celld The further progress, how- 
ever, of thofic viificb accortling as microsporeH or macroBpoies 
are to be form i d, each of the eight celln dividing into foui 
in the one cabe, vvlnle in the latter only one dueB so, and 
only OIK* ot the ioui daughtor-cell» attains maturity. 

Tlio o«»[ili(iio or prothallial generation in I^hnot tty^petv is 
di<jL‘( loiM tiom the first, the macroBpuie alone prudueiiig 
aiciicgonia. Thirt, however, only carries to an exiieme 
[»oiii( a difreicntiation of which there are indieatiuns 
aiiniiigst fcrn.s. In Oaitunulti all the spores from :i 
b[»oiungnnu Hoinetimes produce prothalha with anthendm 
alone In H/il^otarpi •v tlic diflerentuition is cairicd back 
to the Hjioies theniH<‘lv e.s. The inuTonporeH are male (fig 

14) , in Siflvmtd tJicic im a nuliinentary pKjthalliimi which 
produces anther idia, and ui Mtfvmhn and Sa^^nuin there )>• 
a last trace ol such a sti'uctuie. The maoiosporeh also 
develop a jirothalliiim from a portion of their contents, 
which, hmievcr, is always ior the ui(».st part rncJudeil in the 
piii'ent Hpoic, which iu]»tui*t‘H to expoHc the arohegonia (hg. 

15) , and allow <d' the lertihzatiou <»f one of them. 
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I T«. 1i - Mil of />oi>uhfn<t Imist, ami alkoMUi; lliv of 

(ho hmUm !o/oI*I"* 

I’ll. K'* { otifrirtttarniJ rtinmuli tlu' hjh-x of a nmiH*s|ioio of f^t/u/nt ta 

^flohut(fni4 hJtooiM*,' Mm iiMliMiouint V indMiullInni wIMiaii art lu uoiihiTii ((«X 

i oiittihiiiiM 11 f*M'lU/iil oos|)lii M 

111. n* I.oTU'UmlMml rti < I hm MhoumIi ihi/omo of /i/unff a w< 7 \*/ shoM- 

ln*r K, hi ptuni ImOmhh ino hiliMtioilil h h, {; {i, tlhio \a«oul)ii 

huttilioh, /, (ill (ona), s [«t\i uMi 

I'lo If I'tiioii (K) III alti I nattnj,; lUuo viin< uUu humlh ^ OO <>f fn» ui>j>i » am! 

hiliMiioih' lit / oj 

I'll. IN I lan-^it < Ml '(Mil of ihl/oMM of Imahi'ia »/, rtbio- 

\tt»icu)Hi /, ail caiiuK 

11. EgrisuTrN i: aiv plants the habit of which in the 
UHOXual stage (sporophoro) in \ery singular. The stoiim are 
furrowed and jointed, the joints being hollow and closed at 
each node by a transverse soptum (fig Id). The leaves are 
rediu'od to a whorl of membranous teeth which form a 
shuHth at each mxlc, perforated b> the slender brauebos, 
d^hich also form a verticil. Tho teeth (tf each successive 
node alternate. The fibro-voscular bundles also alternate 
siu each Bucoeesive inteniode, since they -are arranged in a 
ring, and correspond to the ridges between the furrowrs 


which above are contiuoottB into the teeth of a leaf-eheatb^ 
(%. 17). Each fibro'vascular bundle containB an air-canal^ 
and another series of air-eauals alternate with these and 
correspond to the furrows (fig. 18). The spore-bearing 
shoots are usually a good deal different in appearance from 
the barren stems, they terminate in a kind of cone (fig. 19)^ 



Fik 111 Fi^. 22. 

Tn.. 1*> - 1 HKlitimtion of hqnmetum 7ihtiaf*iti 
I 111 *io * Cellule (SI tile of f quiit»>tunt (f), biurin*; Niioiniiurm (r» 

Jhn. 21 — Slum* ol /./«<«» fern with Mil foul i lulei n, ciimIui i <l hj of the 

oxonpou, ilr\ ami evvuurlMl 
I'K. 22 I he Huiue with tlu <.lutei(» dunip nnd i oiled up 

composed iA closely approximated w^horls of modified leaves, 
which arc peltate m form, and boar from *5 to 10 sjiorangia on 
their under surface (fig 20). The sjiores are furnished with 
an external coat w^hicli splits up into four strijis, the hygro- 
scopic movements of which actively assist their di8j)ersion 
(ligs. 21, 22). The tutphore consists of a protliallium, wdnch 
i.s curiousl;^ lobed and curled, but otherwise differs little 
from that of ferns. 

ffl LYCoroJUNiii Sachs). — IVith a con- 

siderable range of morphological variation the different 
g(niera agree in some important points The leaves 
arc ahvuys suui>le and unbranclied, and contain only a 
single fil>ro-va.sciilar bundle. The branching of stems and 
roots is always dichotomous, and the dichotomies, with some 
exceptions, succi'od one another in planes at right angles 
In their re[>roductive piocesses Lf/ropoiiimrw and J/iyididm 
are i elated in the same manner as Fit ices and Rhr.ocarp^ce, 

1. Lympodyavea ^ besides the club-mosscs (^Lycopodium) ^ 
includes three other small genera, Pmlofinn^ Tmcsijyferis, 
and /V/////o///o.s\vw;w. The first belongs to the w^arm 
ciHin tiles of the new' w'orld, and is a singular plant 
w'lth slender dichotomizing stems, very small leaves, and 
no true roots. Rfiylloyltminn is a minute Australian plant, 
with a small tuber which }»rodiices a rosette of a few' 
long leaves and a stalked spike of sporangia. The species 
of Lycopodium (fig. 23) attain a more vigorous vegetative 
development, some almost reaching the size of small shrubs. 
Their stems contain an axial cylinder, formed by the greater 
or les.s coalescence of a number of fibro- vascular bundles 
forming transverse Jjands in cross-section These bands are 
composed of xylem, with wide scalarifonii vessels and spiral 
vessels at each end , between the xylem plates are the 
phloem common to each, and containing sieve-tubes. The 
whole surface is surrounded by a phloem-sheath and a fibro- 
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Wfcscolar buadle sheath. The cortical tissue eurrounding the 
axial cylinder is often largely converted into sclerenchyma. 
The 8|>orangia of Lycopodium make their api>earaaoe upon 
the upper surface of the fertile leax^es (lig. 34), and, accord- 
ing to Sachs, are developed from the sub-epidermal tissue. 
The spores are only of one kind (fig. 35), and on germina- 
tion, according to the observations of Fankhauser, produce 
a subterranean prothallium, resembling that of Ophio- 
glosmcea^ and bearing antheridia and archagonia. 

2. Lignlatof includes two onlers markedly dififereiit in 
vegetative characters. In both the leaves are funiiahed at 
the base with a small appendage called a ligiile, wanting 
in the Lyrt^podiueect. 

SelagineUeao , — The ramification of Selagincllu often pro- 
duces fliit frond-like systems uf branches, owint? tt> the 



Fig i.U F»g. 28. 

Fk. y •. — Ujiuirli of Lpropotlium rlavatnm Hith Rpmaiijrifei o\ts hpiK«*R 

Fill fioni ihv Hplkc «f lu'uilug a 8jn)»uugnuu 

Fig. 2fi iKlttclied RpuiuiixHiiu of u Lycoyodiuta opcitluii; lu tllRCh.ugt* llio 

Bpoi 01. 

Fit* 2<{ — I)t'tach< <1 niucMo ixpoiuiiKliiin of n StlagiMlJa ojh nhijr to ♦Iik hniRo tJ>o 
fowl ina< 1 ospoi I s 

Fig. *J7 — (’onttMiN of iiiacruspoie of ^ielagtniKti Marttusn, RlioMm*f tlu'jouTnf 
piothulllwin (p) 

Pk. - V< itW ul m*rtlon thmui^h tlio iippc^i pnit of a inunnupoio of .Sf!a>pn*dht, 
Bljouing the pioIhulUuin wwh imiortUiziMl wuolvcgumu, umi aw einbijo piow 
iug <io\uj wards into Uio ondosi>oim. 

regular sup[»ros8ion of one side of the dichotomies. The 
leaves, which are arranged ii\ four longitudinal row.s, are lu 
these cases often unequal, those attached to the under side 
of the horizontally Bjireading stem being larger than those 
on the ujqier side. The structure of the stoiu differs fioin 
that of Lycopodtnm in having no axial cylinder, the lihio- 
vascular bundles being distinct from one another althfuigh 
truusverscly expanded like those of Lycopodium, In 
details of structure they agree with the bundles of ferns. 
Each is often surrounded by a system of air-cavitics. 
The roots branch dichotomously. The sporangia uf 
Selaginella are shortly stalked, and are inserted in the 
axil or even in the base of a leaf ; the fibro-vasc’ular 
bundle runs beneath it without sending a branej^ into it. 
Macrosporaugia (lig. 26), containing usually four macro- 
spores, occur in the same spike with the uacrosjwrangia. 
For a detailed account of the prothaUial stage (ooplmre) 
of Selaginella reference may be mode to Sachs’s text-book. 


The female prothallium is more distincth^ endogenous than 
even in l{hhocavjH>fi, It is formed from a portion of the 
contents of the macrospore (fig 27), v hicli ruptures partially, 
exposing the prothallium with its first archegomum. The 
rouiaimug part of the cavity of the spoi e becomes filled 
with a cellular tissue, which iim}” be compared to tlic endo- 
sperm of phanerogams. This is not the only }>oiut in which 
the reproductiun oi Sc! agineJ hi afjproaches that of flowering 
plants. The oospore first divides tiansversely, in wddeh 
lespect it differs widely from /^#/o'<\vand llhizova) par. The 
u[>per half forms the SKspcnunr, a structure w^imting in all 
other cryptogams, but characteristic of phanoiogaiuH. The 
loww half forms the embryo, wdiich by the e]ongatii>u of the 
euspeubor is at first carried down into the endosperm (fig. 
2H), the cells of wdiicli it partially absorbs in its furtlicr 
development. The nucrospores produce the antherozoids, 
c*uiitaining, in addition, traces of avmlimentury prothallmm. 

The IsoHt'te consist of the fl[>ecicH of the monntypic genus 
IsoefeSf which, almivst always luiuatic in habit, are f4)und all 
o\er the world. They tire nil reinarkablo for the extraur- 
d iiiardy slow' grow'tli in length uud ubsenco of blanching in 
the stem, whi(‘h consist.s of a snvall tuberous body bearing 
the rosette of leaves without internodes. It has the unique 
peculuuity anituigst the vascular cryptogams of increasing 
in diameter by additions to the parenchynuitoiis corticsil 
tissue exterujil to the central fibro- vascular axis The 
sporangia of Jeocics are produced at the bases of the leaves, 
and are uiiqiiestiouably foliar products ; the ouier leaves of 
the rosette produce only nuicmsporangia, the inner only 
microHporangia. The macros]>orcs are entirely filh^d by the 
female prothallium, the wall being finally ruptured at tlie 
a[>ex, as in SdagiHcHn, 

]n*fi*rene6 may he made to the aitala Pioifiov for a gonend 
view C)f tlie ivlationa of tlie n*])io<hn ii\o ]»ioi osseB iii VUruhiphytn 
to other niid os]h*i lally ]>)i.iactog.ouH Heo also y/ 

h*tdc of Mitt phoIoifinU atul Phij^tohnin'of hv J. Sac])H (IM 

(‘ditmii), tiaiislatj'd by A W, Ib niott uiai \N*. 1'. ihiSpUtifi Dyai ; 
hthibuch drr Jbtfttml'y voa I>r Julius Sa<‘hs, Mtib‘ .tnflago ; 
Verulurbcwie j>inotu}me d>r VuictahonHaryutK' ih r otynnm 

V7}fi /'h/ ar, von 1>1 ile Uuiv; AVv/t'*y>sM /W/t loa, by hn \V J 
liook.randJ G. Ibikiu ‘ ‘ (W T T ]‘ --J. (bIbV) 

FEIU )ZEPOH E. See 

FCHTIANI), Antoijsk Fjuvnvois t'l.Ar i>i:, C’omtk (1751- 
1825), Rtitesiaaii and political wiilei, was bom at Faria 
July 4, 1751, and eiitereil tlie rarlement do raris at the early 
age of eighteen as “ coiiseillor aux (‘iiquetes.’’ Duiing the 
llcNolution he bi longeel to tlie emii.naut l>aity, and from 
17U1 to 1801 led a quiet lilc at Ihilisbon, eiiq Joying hirn- 
solf m htoraiy wua k. In l8l I Fenaiid was made immster 
of state and dxrecteur general des p<Jbles. It was he who, as 
iniiu'-tre du loi, eouiitersigned the act of sequestration of 
N;ij>oleou’s pro[>erty, and w^ho, in intioducing a bill for the 
le-^toiaLion of the projierty of emigrants, CBlablislied a dis- 
liuction, since becouio famous, between royalists of “ la 
ligne dioite’^ and those of la ligne couibe.” At the 
sceuiid restoration, Ferraiul bccune agiiiii direct eur gciuhul 
des posies, lie was also mad * a iieer of I'r.aice, member 
of the privy council, grauil ollicicr and secretary of the 
oidors of Saint Michel and Saint EspPit, and in 1816 
member of the Academy, lu his old age ho became blind 
and eiileebled. lie died January 17, lb25. 

Ik'Kides a huge umnbrr of political pain phi (its, Fen and iw the 
author o! VPsprU da VhntoirCy oit L^tfns d\inpi a ’orr Ut 

d\‘ ad LvrV histone y lS02, which it aL-lusi eibiftJii®;, tho 

last nuinlKT in 1826 having ])i<'fixod to it a biogiapbieid nkcit h of 
tb(5 author by Ins ue])hew Heiifart dt? Tinny; hisftoiquf* de 

Madame j^liftahrth de Fiance, 1814 ; O^avirs LiamaUfpics, 1817; 
Th^oriu, den r^voliitiom rttjtprochAe dcs t’ltnewents gu4 cn ont dti 
Vttufjine, le d^vchgwement, oa, !a mite, 1817 ; and Jfistou'e dts ti'Oia 
dnncmbrfmmda detaj^ologne, pour fmre mtifr aVIfiUmrede VA'tiar* 
chne de Vologm par lUdkUrc, 1820, 

FEKRAllA, a city of Italy, at the head of a circondario 
and province of the same name, is situated in a fiat alluvial 
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district at the junction of the Po di Volano with several 
minor branches of the complex water-system of lower 
Lumbardy. At the times uf greatest inundation the river 
rises about 7 or 8 feet above the level of the c«iBtIe court, 
but the statement that it sometimes even reaches above the 
levtd of the roofs is an exaggeration, and the city affords 
an asylum to the people of the surrounding country when 
the district is under water. Thedistaiuje from Bologna by 
rail is about 29 miles, and from Venice 70. As it long 
occupied an important strategical position as a frontier 
post of the paptil states, Ferrara is strongly fortified by 
walls, buKtions, ditdics, and a pentagonal citadel Within 
the circuit of its defenceM, which extend for nearly 5 miles, 
a large part of the area is unoccupied. In the very centre 
of the rity stands the old ducal castle or palace, surrounded 
by a iiuuit, and crowred with heavy machicolations and 
battleineiitH. During the papal period it was the residence 
«.f the legate, and it is now the seat of the hical authonties. 
'rhe cathedral uf San Paolo is a large building originally 
dating from the 12th century, but gutted and restored in 
the 17th. The west front, of which a view is given in Mr 
Stroet*8 hrlrh and Marble Ari hittctnrp^ is a great screen 
with “throe gables of about oqiiol height covered with 
arcading, wJiich increases in depth and richness of moulding 
and shadow to the top, whore there are very fine open 
arched gailenos,” Of the other churches it is sufheient to 
mention S. Francesco, S. Benedetto, S. Domenico, and S. 
Maria del Vado, which contaiu paintings by Garofalo, 
Dosso Dossi, Honono, and otli fir native artists. The palaces 
are for the most pait of small architectural interest: tlio 
l*alazz<t fA’ PiamanU owes its name merely to the facets 
into which the btuues of the front are carvecl The theatre 
is one of the largest in Italy ; and the university, or Studio 
PuUtro^ h IS a rich numismatic collection and a library of 
100,0(10 volumes and 1100M88., numbering among its 
curiosities autographic portions of Ariosto^s Orlando Furiom^ 
letters of Tasso, and the original of (tuarini’s Fantor Fido. 
The house of the first of those poets is still shown in a 
street which bears his name ; and the hospital of 8. Anna 
IS regularly visited os the scene of Tasso’s incarceration. 
Almost all the interest of the city lies in its past, but it 
shi^WH signs of revival since the unification of Italy. 
A large factory for scutching and spinning hemp was 
established in 187*1 ; there are two foundries and a small 
establibhment for the mauufacturo of brass instruments; 
and the j»reHerving of peaches is a fairly important 
indubtry. A local bank was founded in 1862 with 
a nominal cajutal of i:83,000. Besides the univ(‘raity, 
which is free, the educational establishments comprise 
an industrial and professional institute, a technical schutil, 
a communal gymnasium, a lyceum named after Ariosto, 
and a gymnasium and lyceum attached to the archi- 
episcopal seminary. The population in 1871 was 28,509, 
i»r, including the suburbs of 8uu Luca and 8au Giorgio, 
3;i,327. Ferrara possibly owes its existence to the in- 
vasiuu of Italy by Attila, and the destruction of Aquileo. 
It was walled by the exarch of Kavenna in 585, and be- 
came the seat Sf a bishop in 057. In the beginning of 
the 13th century, it passed into the hands uf the Este 
family, which continued to hold it, sometimes under tho 
pope and soinetimea as independent h»rds, till the extinction 
of the miiiii lino by the death of Alphoiiso II. in 1597. 
During tho latter [lart of this period Feirara was the seat 
of one of tho most cultured of the Italian courts, and its 
name has bi^come for ever associated with the history of 
Italian literikure. Its population is said to have amounted 
to 80,000. Ill 1598 it w’as incorporated with the papal 
states by Cleii^ent VIII. During the period of the French 
supremacy in Italy, it formed part, hrst of the Cisalpine 
republic, and se^condly of the kingdom of Italy; but the 
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treaty of Vienna restored it to the popoi and granted the 
Austrians the right uf maintaining a garrison. In 1859 it 
was incorporated in the general kingdom of Italy. 

FEKKARI GAUDENZIO (1484-1549), a celebrated 
painter of tho Milanese, or more strictly the Piedmontese, 
school, was born at Valduggia, Piedmont, and learned the 
elements of painting at Vercelli from Girolamo Qiovannone. 
He next studied in Milan, in the school of Scotto, and some 
say of Luni ; towards 1504 he proceeded to Florence, and 
afterwards to Home. His pictoiM style may be considered 
as derived mainly from the old Milanese school, with a 
conflidcrable tinge of tho influence of Da Vinci, and later 
on of liaphael ; in his personal manner there was something 
uf the demonstrative and fantastic. Tho gentler qualities 
diminished, and the stronger intensified, as he progressed. 
Ferrari was again in Home towards the close of llapbael’s 
life, and is believed to have aided him in the works ol 
Torre Borgia. By 1524 he was at Varallo in Piedmont, 
and here, in the chapel of the Sacro Monte, tho sanctuary 
of the Piedmontese pilgrims, he executed his most memor- 
able work. Tliis is a fresco of the Crucifixion, with a 
multitude of figures, no less than twenty-six of them being 
modelled in actual relief, and coloured; on the vaulted 
ceiling are eighteen lamenting angels, powerful in expres- 
sion, Other leading examples are the following. In tho 
Iloyal Gallery, Turin, a Piotii, an able early work. In the 
Brera Gallery, Milan, Bt Katharine miraculously preserved 
from the Torture of the Wheel, a very characteristic 
example, hard and forcible in colour, thronged in composi- 
tion, turbulent in emotion; also several frescoes, chiefly 
from the church of Banta Maria della Pace, three of them 
being from the history of Joachim aud Anna. In the 
cathedml of Vercelli, the choir, the Virgin with Angels and 
Biints under an Orange-Tree. In the refectory of San 
Paolo, tho Last Supper. In the Louvre, St Paul Meditat- 
ing. In Varallo, convent of the Minorites (1507), a 
Preseutatiou in tho Temple, and Christ among tho Doctors ; 
and (after 1510) the History of Christ, in twenty-ono sub- 
jects; also an ancona in six compartments, named tho 
Ancona di San Gaudenzio. In Sauta Maria di Loreto, near 
Varallo (after 1527), an Adoration. In the church of San 
Criatoforo, the transept (in 1532 -35), a series of paiiFings 
ill which Ferrari's scholar Lanini assisted him ; by Ferrari 
himself are tho Birth of the Virgin, tho Annunciation, the 
Visitation, the Adoration of the Shepherds and Kings, tho 
Crucifixion, the Assumption of the Virgin, all full of 
life and decided cJiaracter, though somewhat mannered. 
In the church of Saronno, near Milan, the cupola (1535), 
a Glory of Angels, in which the beauty of tho school 
of Da Vinci alternates with bravura of foreahorteriings 
in tho mode of Correggio. In Milan, Santa Maria delle 
Gruzio (1542), tho Scourging of Christ, an Ecco Homo, 
and a Crucifixion. The Scourging, or else a Last Supper, 
in the Passione of Milan, is regarded as Ferrari’s latest 
work. Ho w^as a very prolific painter, distinguished by 
strong expression, animation and fulness of composition, 
and abundant invention ; he was skilful in painting horses, 
and his decisive rather hard colour is marked by a partiality 
fur shot tints in drapery. In general character, his work 
appertains more to the 15th than the 16th century. His 
subjects w^ere always of the sacred order. Ferrari’s death 
took place in Milan. Besides Lanini, already mentioned, 
Andrea Solario, Giambattista della Cerva, and Fernio Stella 
were three of his principal scholars. He is represented to 
us as a good man, attached to his country and his art, 
jovial and sometime^ facetious, but an enemy of scandal. 
The reputation which he enjoyed soon after his death was 
very great, but it has not fully stood the test of time. 
Lomazzo went so far as to place him seventh among the 
seven prime painteiw of Italy. 
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FERRSniA, Anttomo 628-1869), Portugawe poet, 
wae bom at Liabon in 1528. He was of a noble family, 
and completed bis education at the unirersity of Coimbra. 
Destined for the public senrice, he applied himself to the 
study of the law ; but although he obtained the degree of 
doctor, and held a high legal office at Lisbon, he was far 
more deeply interested in literature than in juiispradence. 
The poetry of Horace especially fascinated him ; and, resolv- 
ing to write in the Portuguese tongue alone, he set before 
him os his special task to give to Portuguese poetry a classi- 
cal purity, precision, and elegance of style. While still at 
the university he composed most of his Sonnets, in which 
the influeoce of Petrarch appears, without, however, his 
passion or his grace. At the same period he produced his 
comedy of Bristo, which he is supposed to have afterwards 
retouched and perfected. His chief dramatic work is the 
tragedy of In^z de Castro, the first Portuguese tragedy, and 
the second in modern European literature, the only one of 
earlier date being the Italian tragedy of Sofontsba by 
Trissino. Ferreira’s elegies arc numerous, but few of them 
bear the impress of sincerity of feeling. One of the most 
admired is that on ** May ” and the return of spring. The 
JSpistles of Ferreira, forming the largest portion of his 
works, were the first of their kind in Portuguese literature. 
They were addressed to many illustrious peraons during 
his residence at court, in the maturity of his powers and 
knowledge of the world. Usually didactic and serious 
in tone, studious of corroctues-^ and classical elegance of 
form, the poetry of Ferreira lacked the inspiration of 
genuine jmssion and the power to touch the hearts of his 
countrymen. It never became popular. He was looked up 
to, however, as an oracle by tbe critics of bis own day, en- 
joyed the special favour of King John III, and two ut his 
Buccessore, and had reason to hope for a long and honourable 
career. But he was carried off suddenly in the prime of 
life, by the plague which raged in 1569, Uis l\>ema8 
Lusitanos were published in 1598, and a complete collection 
of his works appeared at Lisbon in 1771. 

FERRET (Mustela furo), an albino variety of weasel, 
regarded by some as the descendant of a wild species 
originally brought from Africa, and now only known in the 
domesticated state, and by others, as a variety of the 
polecat {Mustela ptitorius), ivhicb it closely resembles in 
size, form, and habits, and with which it is said to inter* 
breed freely. It differs, however, from the polecat in th^ 
colour of its fur, which is usually yellowish- white, and of 
its eyes which are piuky-red. A more important difference, 
as bearing on the question of its specific distinctness, lies 
in the fact that while the polecat thrives in the severe 
climate of northern Europe, the ferret is peculiarly intoler- 
ant of cold, and only survives the English wdnter % moans 
of the artificial warmth to which, under domestication, it is 
accustomed. The ferret attains a length of about fourteen 
inches, exclusive of the tail, which measures about five 
inches. Although exhibiting considerable tameness, it 
seems incajiable of attachment, and when not properly fed 
or when otherwise irritated is apt to give painful evidence 
of its native ferocity. Tempted by the o])portunity of the 
mother’s absence it has been known to attack the child in 
the cradle, and having once tasted blood it seems to lose 
all its acquired shyness, and will then boldly attack any one 
interfering with the gratification of its bloodthirsty i)ro- 
pensity. it is chiefly employed in destroying rats and 
other vennin, and in driving rabbits from their burrows into 
nets spread for their reception. For the latter purpose it is 
usually muzzled, to prevent it devouring its prey ayd therc- 
®'fter going to sleep at the bottom of a burrow until roused 
by hunger to renewed exertion. The ferret is remark- 
ably prolific, the female bringing forth two broods annually, 
each numbering from six to nine young. It is said to 


devour it«« young occasionally immediately after birth, and 
iu this case it produces another brood soou after. The 
ferret was well known to the Romans, Strabo stating that 
it was brought from Africa into Spain, and I'liny that it 
was employed in his time iu rabbit hunting, under the 
name Viuemt, of which the English name is probably a 
corruption. 

FERRI, Giro (1634— 1689), a Roman painter, the chief 
disciple and successor of Pietro da Cortona. Ho was 
born in the Roman territory, studied under Pietro, to whom 
he became wanuly attached, and, at an age a little }»aHt 
thirty, completed the painting of the ceilings and other 
internal decorations begun by his instructor in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. He also co-operated iu or finished several 
other works by Pietro, both in Florence and in Home, 
approaching near to his style and bis particular merits, but 
w'ith less grace of design aud native vigour, and iu especial 
falling short of him in colour. Of his own independent 
productions, the chief is an extensive series of scriptural 
frescoes in the church of S. Maria Maggiore in Bergamo , 
also a painting of St Ambrose, the }>rincipal altarpiece in 
the church of St Ambi‘ogio della Massima in Rome. The 
paintings of the cupola of St Agnose in the same capital 
might rank even higher than these ; but this labour 
remained uncompleted at the death of Ferri, ntid was 
marred by the performances of his Buccensor ( ^orbellini. He 
executed also a large amount of miscellaneous designs, 
such as etchings and frontispieces fi om books ; and he was 
an architect besides. Ferri w^as aj>pointed to direct the 
Florentine students in Rome, and (labbiaui was one of his 
lejvding pupils. As regards style, Ferri ranks as chief of 
the so-called Machinists, as opposed to tlie school founded 
by Sacchi, and continued by Carlo Maratta. He died in 
Rome — his end being hastened, as it is said, by mortifica- 
j tion at his recognized inferiority to Bacciccia in civlour. 

FERRIER, James Freueiuck (1808-1864), metaphysi- 
I cian, w^as born in Edinburgh on 1 6th June 1808. 11 is father 
w^as a writer to the signet, aud his grandfather was an 
intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. His mother was sister 
I of Professor John Wilson In his early youth he lived in 
I the family of the Rev. Dr Duncan, in the manse of Rutliwell, 
Durntriesshire, and under Dr Duncan’s tuition he acquired 
a strung liking for the Latin jioets, wliich remaineil with 
' him all his days. After attending Edinburgh High 
' School he studied under Dr Burney at Greenwich, and was 
a student of Edinburgh University in sessioim 1825 26 and 
1826 27. He took the B.A. degree at Oxford iu 1^31. 
In 1832 ho passed as an advocate at Edinburgh. Probably 
’ it was his metiiphybical tastes which led him to Heidelberg 
' in 1834. These tastes w^ere fosten d by his intercourse w ith 
' Sir Willmm Hamilton, which was always most cordial, not- 
I witliHtanding their w’ide differences ot opinion. Ferrier 
himself has recorded the warm friendship which subsisted 
’ between himself and Hamilton. “For years together,” be 
wrote, “ scarcely a day passed in w^hich I wnis not in his 
company for hours, and never on this earth may I expect 
to live such happy hours again.” His admiration for his 
* uncle, John Wilson, whose daughter he^arried, w^as un- 
bounded, and he bad many opportunities of meeting politi- 
cal and li terary celebrities in Wilson’s house. In 1842 he w^as 
appointed ]»rofcs8orof civil history in Edinburgli University. 
In session 1844-45 he acted as Sir William Hamiltoirs 
substitute in the chair of logic and metaphysics, ami in 
1845 he was elected i>rofessor of moral ]»hilosopliy and 
political economy at St Andrew's. He was twice an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for chairs In Edinburgh, for that of moral 
philosophy on tBe resignation of Professor Wilson in 1852, 
and for that of logic and metaphysics in 1856, after Ilamil 
ton's death. As a professor Fen’ier had immense influence 
, over his students, and was warmly beloved by them. He 
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had an attack of an{iin^ petit in Xoveniber 18CI, from 
tln 3 cdfects of which he never recovered. He died on 11th 
.hi no 1^04. 

Feincr made hiH dt^^but a« a inetajibysiriau in a aerieH of 
111 in thill Witt »d in the ycarK 1838 39, bearing the 
title All hitrodiiction to the PhdoHopliy of CoiiBciouBnesa.'' 
Ill thcKo articles he condeuiim iireviouB i)hilo.sopher» for 
Ignoring in their {wyclnilogical invtHtigatiowH the fact of 
eoTiHciouHneHB, winch ia the diiitinetive feature of man> and 
conliinng tlieii* ob^^ervation to the so-culled ‘^states of the 
ninid/' J5y doing h<i, he nays, they allowed freedom, will, 
molality* and all ni.ui’s peculiar attributes to crumble 
away. It ih wrong to apply the method of physical re- 
Hcaich to the janblcms of psychology, for the psychologist 
imiHt ttff or t rente the great pheimuienon w hich he has to 
obsei ve. CJoiirtfiousness only comes into nmiiifestation when 
tin* man has useil the word “1** with full knowledge of 
wind it means. 'J'liis notion he must originate wdthin 
Ininscif. (JoiiHCJoiiHnoss cannot spring from the states which 
ii»' Its object, for it IS in antagonism to them. It originates 
in the will, which in the act of conscionsnesH puts the “1’^ 
III the place of our sensations. Morality, conscjeuce, and 
lespoUMiliility are necessary results of consciousnes.s. 

A number of articles on philosophical subjects intervened 
between tlie above and the publication of the Instltftter. 
The ‘‘ (^risis of Modern Speculation/^ contribiitod in I *^4 I, is 
adecidcd advance u]>o!i hisoarlier artii'les and evinci's a more 
coruct apjuccintioii id the particular element in thought. 
He there stules the problem of philosophy to be the nature 
of the conne.xioii betwa*eu the mind of man and the exteinal 
universe, ami he solves the (jiiostion, not hy giving it a 
[)OSd,ivo answ'ei, hut by ehariging its aspei't The (piestioii 
as formerly jmt becomes un(h3r his hands ni(‘aningless, tor 
amid and universe, subject and object, are slunvii to be md 
two, but ineiel} imunents m onoie.ility. 'riiiiik the <»b]ect, 
litid d becomes snhjt'ct olijeet. TJiink tin* subject, and it 
heeoiues snbjeet objeel. So that the ipustion leally asked 
is, “ Wind is f hiMMuniexion between the subjective subject* 
objis’t ami l]n3 (»bjective siibji eliv"( *objt‘ct T’ What l.s 
the conncMoii bidw'cen roo thing which thought cannot eon- 
Nlriie iis really two?’^ As le.suUs of this iiHide of stilting 
the ipu'stion, to whii'li the nicie thinking it iiecessuiily 
leads, penepiioii ns icni ved fnnu the .^pljcrc of cause and 
cih ct, and the grouiuls of di)gmutic lealnsiii and dogmatic 
idealism are .subveiled. Herkeley aiul Idealism (IHdli) 
IS a further i‘\ posit nui of ahsohdo idcalisin, and contains 
some I’oiosliudow'inys of tlie later teacJiiiig of the I n^tltntfi^ 
un tin* siibji'ct ot “ Agnoioh»g).^^ 

in an artndi* on the publieation of JJainiltoi/s edition of 
belli (IS47), which eoiduins a vigorous attack on tlie [diilo- 
sophy ot cumuiv»u sense, the perception of nndter is prv>- 
nouiiced to be the }ie pltts itffen t»f thought, and Ibdd, for 
presiiijimg to anal^.se it, is deilaied to be a represen tatiouist 
m fuet, althoimh h(‘ pi i»fc.ssed to be an iiduitioiinst. A dis* 
tinetioii is made between the ** ]‘ciee}dion of matter^' and 
“our appicheiisiun the 2 >eiceptiou ul matter.^’ Psycho- 
logy vainly tiics to nmilvse tiie tormer. AIeta}diyRic shows 
the lattiir alone fo1>e anal} sable, and separates the subjective 
clenuid, oui up[>reliension, ” iiom the objective element, 
“the pertVplnm of matter/' — not matter /v? but the 
jiereeption H>t matter is the existeiue imh'jit ndeid of tlie 
imlivulu.irs HJioitgld. It eannot, lun\e\ei, be iiido[»cndciit 
of thought. N(^t must ladoug to some mind, and is therefore 
the }U'f»t»ert} the Hiviiie Mnul. There, he thinks, is an 
imlestriictible Amiuldion for the <t pftnn argument for the 
existence of Oocf% 

harriers nintuiVd phih»soj>liical dtutnius ihid expression 
in ihid f nut lintel oX Tlieicin he cUiims to have 

met the fwofi>ld iddigation le&tiug cm everv svstem c>f 
phih )sopliy, tlint ir'-^hould be reasoned and true. Uis 
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' method is that of %>inoza, strict demonstration, or at least 
an attempt at it. All the errors of natural thinking and 
psychology must fall under one or other of thi*ee topics : — 
Knowing and tlie Known, Ignorance, and Being. These 
are all-comjircbensive, and arc therefore the departments 
into which i>hilo8(»phy is divided ; for the sole end of philo- 
sophy is to correct the inadvertencies of ordinary thinking. 
Hence it must be polemical. 

The problems of knowing and the knovrn are treated in 
' the “ Epistemology or Theory of Knowing,'^ under a series 
o( twenty* two propositions and counter-propositions. Each 
I propo.sition contains a philosoiihic truth, and the correspond- 
ing counter-proposition expresses the error of ordinary 
tluiikiiig regarding it. The truth that along with whatever 
I <.wy iuteiligence know$ it must, an the ground or condition of 
j ite knowledge, have some cognizance of itself is the basis of 
I the whole philosophical system ; and, variously stated 
through a series of propositions, it leads to the conclusion 
that the only inde]jendent universe w^hich any mind can 
* think of is the universe in synthesis with some other mind 
. or ego, 

I The leading contradiction which is corrected in the’ 
! “ Agnoiology or Tlieory of Igtioranco'' is this, that there can 
be an ignorance of that of w hich there can be no knowdedga 
Ignonmce ts a dt/cet. But there is no defect in not know- 
ing what cannot be known by any intelHgence, and there- 
Ica-c there can be an ignoiance only of that of which there 
can bo ft knowlctlge, ie,, of some-object-yi/v^s some-subject. 
Ferriei lajs special claim to onginality for this division of 
j the fnstitnte^, 

1 The “ Ontology or Theory of Being forms the third and 
I final division of the Institutes. It contains a discussion of 
the origin of knowledge, in which Terrier traces all the per- 
^ plexities find errors of j philosophers to the assumption of 
‘ the absoliito cvi.stence of matter. The conclusion arrived 
at JH that the only true real and inde[>endent existences 
aie iniiKls-togethcr-with-tliat-which'tliey-apprehcnd, and that 
1 tlie (»no strictly necessary absolute existence is a supreme and 
j infinite and everlasting mind in synthesis with all things. 

Perrier’s v^urk8 are perha])s the best propiedeiitic to the 
study of metaphysics in the English language. He has 
Jierkeley’s charin of style, while he surveys philosophical 
1 questions from a more advanced staudpuirit. His philo 
' Sophie insight was true from the fii'^t. Notwithstanding 
his disftVMpual of any indebtedness to the German philoso 
]»hers, his writings are imbued with the spirit of German 
metaxdiysics ; ami he has the merit of being the. first to 
question the right of J)i lUid ami his school to dominate 
I the thought of Scotland. Others have arisen more potent 
1 than lie to read tlie riddle of the great German he admired 
■ so much ; yet those who seek a knowdedgo of the philo- 
I sophy <»f the absolute will do w’lsely not to neglect the 
wuiks of Ferrier. 

A coIUm’IimI edition of Fcrnei'K j»hilosophical works, edited by hia 
I aoii'iii law Sir Al< vandej Giant, aad Piofessor E. L LuUiington, 

I wsiH puhlislied in iHJd, Tins edition contains Feinei’s earlier eon- 
; tributions XoJUfttk WiHtn\ a few niisi ellaneoiis locturcs, the biographies 
, of Solielling and Cfnitribiited to tlie Jmjxrial Diet it n\ ary of 

CniwrHal IhenrnpU If ^ home papei^ siip]d< incntary to X\\m Justitietts 
I of MtUtphy^us^ and tlie Ji^etureH in (inu’k philosophy which he de- 
li v«*!( d to liis class In ]S7r> there was brought out a three-volume 
' edition of Ftuur's philoso]>hital works, inrludhig, along with the 
I above, the Imtit iit> of Mvta pliyHo Hy ofwbieh two editions hud been 
' }iii1di>licd in tin* authors lilclnue one in 1864, aiul a second m 
1860. (1). B.) 

FEBBIEB, ISrsAN Edmonston ( 178 ^- 1854 ), Scottish 
novelist, born in Edmbuigb in 1782 , was the aunt ot the 
subject of lust notice.. Her father was James Ferrier, for 
some years factor to the duke of Argyll, and at one time one 
I of the clerks f>f the court of session with Sir Walter Scott. 

I Her mother wins a Miss Coiitts, the beautiful daughter of a 
I Forfarshire farmer. Miss FerrieFs first novel, Mai'idage, 
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wa» begun in concert with a friend, Mise Oleveriug, 
grand-daughter of the duke of Argyll j but this lady soon 
relinquished her share in the work, and Marriftffey com* 
pleted by Mias Ferrier alone, appeared in 1818, when its 
• authoress was between five and six and thirty. It was 
ftdlowed in 1824 by The Inheritance^ a better constructed 
and mono mature work ; and the last and perhaps best of 
her novels, Destin^^ dechcat€*d to Sii Walter Scott (who 
himself undertook to strike the bargain with the publisher 
Cadell), appeared in 1831. All these novels w ere published 
anonymously ; but, with their clever portraiture of contem- 
porary Scottish life and inuunorH, and even recognizable 
caricatures of some social celebrities of the day, they could 
not fail to become popular north of the Tweed, and many 
were the conjectures as to their authorship, which was by 
some attributed to Scott hiinself, Tlius, hi the yoctea 
A (November 1820), the Shepherd mentions The 
hiheritance, and adds, “ which I aye thought was WTitten 
by Sir Walter, as weera Marriitye, till it. spunked out that 
it was written by a leddy.” Scott himself gave Miss 
Ferrier a very high place indeed among tlie iit>veli.Hts of the 
day. In his dinry (Marcli 27, 1820), criticizing a new work 
which he had been reading, he says, “ The wt>mcn do this 
better. Edgew’orth, Fernor, Austen, have all given poi traits 
of real society far sui>erior to anytliing man, vain man, has 
produced of the like nature.” Another Inendly recognition 
of Miss Ferrier is to be found at the conclusion of hm Taiea 
of my Landlijrdy where Scott calls her his “ sister .shadow,’* 
the still anonymous author of “the very lively wink entitled 
Marriaye.'' 

Lively, indeed, all Miss Furrier’s w'oik.s are, — written in 
a clear, brisk English, and with an inexhaustible luud of 
humour. It i.s true lier books portray the eccentricities, the 
follies, uiid foibles of tlie societj^ in whiclv she liveil, ciiiica- 
turing with terrible exactness its liy]>ocris\, boastfulness, 
greed, affectation, and undue subservience to j>ublit‘ opiiiimi. 
Yet Miss Ferrier wrote less to reform than to umnse With 
an honest aversion t(> these things herself, she wdshed, not 
to lecture her readers, but to laugh with tJicm. In tins 
she IS less like Mias Edgew^orth than Miss Austen. Miss 
Edgeworth was more of a nn»ralist ; lier wit is not 8t> in- 
voluntary, her caricatur(»K not alwajs st* good luitured. Ibit 
^lisH Austen and Miss Ferrier were genuine humorists, and 
w’lth Mi.ss Ferrier especially a keen sense of the ludicious 
was always domuiaut. She could be seriou.s, she could be 
j^athetic, she could even touch some of the hne.st chords in 
human nature ; but she never interfered with the depths 
of human wickedness and misery. She liked best to laugh; 
she turned naturally to the humorous, and lier humorous 
characters are always her best. Tt was no doubt because 
she felt this that in the last year ot her life she regietted 
not having de\oted her talents im,re exclusively to the ser- 
vice (»f religion, not taking into account then hiiw^ much 
good she had invtduntQrily done, and how much harmless 
plejisiire she had distributed about her ; for, if she was not 
a moralist, neither was she a cynic : and lier wit, even 
where it is most caustic, is never uncharitable. 

Miss Ferrier lived till 1854, more tiian twenty years after 
the i)ublication of her last work. The most pleasant 
picture that we liave of her is in Lockhart’s description of 
her visit to Scott in May 1831. She was asked there to 
help to amuse the dying mabtei of Abbotsford, who, w^hen 
he was not writing CoioU Jiobert of Tnria^ would talk as 
briUiautly as ever. Only sometimes, before ho had reached 
the point in a narrative, “ it would seem as if some internal 
fe})ring had given way.” He would pause, arwl gaze 
blankly and anxiously round him. “I noticed,” says 
Lockhart, “ the delicaiy of Miss Ferrier on such occasions. 
Her sight W’’as bad, and she ti»ok care not to use her glasses 
w^heu he w as speaking ; and she affected to bo also troubled 


[ with deafness, and would say, ‘Well, I am getting as dull 
as a po.'^t ; I have not heard a word since you said 8<*-and- 
I so,*- being sure to mention a circumstance behind that at 
wrhich he had really halted. He then took up the thread 
with hi^ Imbitu.d smile of courtesy — as it ft»rgetting Ins 
case entirely m the consideration t>f the lady's inlirmity.*’ 

Miss Ferrier died, November 5, 18.54, at her bouse No, 
38 Albany Street, Edinburgh. 8>hc lelt among la i paju'is 
a short unpublished article, entitled Jlecollections ol Visits 
j to Ashestiel and Abbotsfiird *’ Thi.s is her own very into- 
' resting account (»f In r long friendship with Sii AV alter 8^cott, 

I from the date of hci first visit to him and Lady Scott ut 
' Ashostiel, where she went with her fathei in tlie autuiuii of 
I 1811, to her last sad visit to Abbotsford in 1831. It con 
^ tains some impromptu \ erses written by Scott in her albmii 
at Ashesticl. 

FEltUO, or lliKiunc See C.vnauy Iblvnj>s, voh iv. p. 
800. 

FEIillOL, a sea]H>rl town of Si>ain, iu-ovuicc of t\)nina, 
is situated on the northern aim of the l)iy of Ilelan/os, 12 
j miles N.E. of CouiJui. The town is divided inti> thiet parts, 

, the old, the new, and the * esteiru. ’ The old town is very 
iiregulur, but the new' town is a purallelogiiini of se\eii 
streets in widtli, by nine in length, lnter.^et•tmg <‘Mch *thor 
at right angles. It has two squaies, m one of which is a 
fountain, elected in 18J2 in honour of (Wme C’hnrnieu, a 
naval otiicer killed at Trafalgar Kerrol is invisible fioiu 
the sea, and is so Htr(»ngly fortified that it is coiuadeied im 
jacgiiable. Its arsenal is one of the llirci^ largest in the 
kingdimi, and along with the whanes and docl\ 3 '{irds ex- 
leeds 23 acics in extent The dockyard is diviiled into a 
I smaller outw'aul and a laiger mwaid portiou. Fudiuul the 
; inner dock are the dwellings ut the opemtives, and in the 
I north angle arc the foundries, ropeworks, and mugazinas 
, On the docky^ard 15 ships of the Iini can be bnilt at oik* 

I time. Connected with the arsenal if> a school for engineer- 
‘ irig, and also a maiinc observatory, 1*he harboin, whieh is 
I one of tlu‘ best lu Eurojie, is deep, cnpaci«iUM, and secure; 
j but the entrance, which is a strait about two milc.s m 
1 length, admits at the nairuwest i»url oiil}^ one ship at a 
' time, and is commanded by forts I ’alma and San Felipe ou 
] oj»jM>bite sides. The chiei industries id the towm me lopc- 
: making, sail-making, and the nninufuctnre of leather. It 
lontains tw^o hos[>itaJs, three large churches, a monastery, 

' a consistory, a prison, and a naval bm racks with accom- 
I iiiodutioL fur 6000 nieii. The jiopulatioa in i860 wuis 
21 , 120 . 

Futil 17iVJ lVin*l was a luco^ tiKhiug Milage, but in llmt yiur 
Ft'uhuuml VI began to lit it for l)i*i‘oinn\g an aisonal In 1799 
’ tin* Knghsh imulo u frintlons uttonipt to <*»\j)tinv jt, tait on Ibo ith 
I Kovnnlx-r 1805 they ilebsitod tla* Fionoh ilool in fiont of it uml 
1 oonipt'lled itH sunrmlei Ou the ‘27tli .[ininaiy 1800 it wusthiough 
ti* in lii'iy dolivcuid oxer to tlu Freic'h, but it was vai uUmI by tin in 
on the ,Inly of tho Haiuo yoai On tht* 15th .Jub 1828 
t»loi*kn<lr waK bVguu liy the liendi, and it hUrrondered to tboiu on 
i\w 271 b August. 

FEKRY, in the law of England, is the right of carrying 
by bt>at across a river or arm of the sea, a^d of exacting a 
reasonable toll for such carriage. Jt belongs, like the 
right of fair and market, to the class of rights called in 
English law franchises, Its origin must be b}" statute, 
roy^al grant, or prescription. It is wholly unconnected 
with the ownership or occupation of land, so that the 
owuier of tlie ferry need not be proprietor of the soil on 
either side of the water over which the right is exorcised. 
He is bound to maintain safe and suitable boats ready for 
the use of the pyblic, and to emi»loy fit persons as ferry- 
men. As a correlative of this duty he has a right of action, 
not only against thu.se wdiu evade or refuse iiayment of toll 
! when it is due, but against those also who disturb Jiis 
1 franchise by setting up a new ferry, so as to diininish hit 
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cuRtom, Td Scotland the law h »imilar. There ferriee are 
either public or private. Public ferries are under the 
management of the truRtees of the roads connected with 
Uiciii, or of the justices of the i»caro of the county, or are 
loguUited by special Acts of Parliament, i^rivate ferries 
are those which have been granted by the ctown to private 
uidividualH. They are acquired either by direct grant or by 
[ireHcri[ition. A new ferry calculated to affect the old one 
injuriously is illegal in Scotland as in England. A neigh* 
bouring proprietor may make use of his boats to trans[>urt 
himself, his family, servants, visitors, and workmen, but 
ho may not carry other persons, even gratuitously, 

FhJilSKN, Cot)NT (1755^1810), marshal of the 

kingdom of Sweden, was born at Stockholm, September 
4, 1755. lie belonged to an old Livonian family, several 
monibers of which had attained distinction during the 
reigns of Queen C.bristina, Charles X., and Charles XI. 
He was educated by his father Count Axel, a senator of 
Sweden under (lustavus III., and afterwards studied at 
thf‘ military academy of Turin. In 1775 he returned to 
Sweden and entered the army. Four years later he went 
to France, and was appointed colonel of the royal regiment 
of Swedes in the H(M*vic*e of Louis XVI. At the head of 
this regiment he served with distinction in the later cam- 
paigns of the American war, and was aide-de-camp to 
(jSoncrul Ilochambeau at Vorktowii. After visiting England 
and Italy ho returned to France, and on the outbreak of 
the Tie volution ho showed himself the devoted friend of the 
royal family. When their flight from Paris was arranged, 
Ikmnt Fersi'u consented to play the part of coachman in 
disguise ; and ho conducted them to the post of Bondi, 
whence they were sent on under other care. After the 
failure of the schem(3 and the imi)risonment of the royal 
family, he zealously exerted himself to minister in any way 
possildo to their comfort and ixdief. (Vmipollod to leave 
France after the execution of the king and queen, he 
visited Vienna, Dresden, and Berlin, and then returned to 
Swollen. Ho was named by the king grand-master of his 
householil, chancellor of the university of Upsala, and 
marshal of the kingdom. He was .soon after sent as pleni- 
initontiary to the congress of Bastadt. But he was at the 
Wiune time disliked and suspected by the people ; and when 
the crown jirinco, Christian of Augustenbiirg, suddenly 
died, in Juno 1810, suspicions fastened on him and hi.s 
Hi.ster the Countess Pi[)or of having taken part with others 
m jioisouiiig the prince. At the funeral they were assailed 
by the iTowd , the piarshal sought refuge in a house, but 
was slain by the mob, and his body exposed in the groat 
square (Juno 20, 1810). His sister succeeded in making 
her cHciipc. The complete innocence of Count Fersen and 
his family was established by a subsequeut judicial investi- 
gation 

FE.SCA, Fkkokuk’ Eunkst ^780-1820), violinist and 
composer of instnuiiontal music, was born February 15, 
1789 at Magdeburg, where lie received his early musical 
education fnun Lohse and Zachariii. He completed his 
studies at Leip^ii^^uuder Eberhaud Miiller, and at the early 
age of fifteen ai>pearod before ftlKe public with several con- 
certi for the vmlin, which received with general 

u|qdause, and resulted in leading 

violinist of the Loipsic orclieAtr||y position he 

Ngcupied till 18()(>, when ho to the 

of Oldenburg, In 1808 he was apixnnted solo- 
by King Jerome of Wcstidmlia atCassel, and there 
lined till the end of the French occupation (1814), 
at to Vienna, and so»)n aftcrwat;ds to Carhruhe, 
ppointed concert-master to the grand-duko of 
^WUng health ])rcveuted him from enjoying 


violin 
ho remi] 
when he 
h iving been 
P»Hden. His 
the numerous 


in well-deserved triumphs he owed to bis 

art. aud m W-0 of ronsmnntioo at tlia aarlv «»« 


of thirty-sevBn. As a virtuoso Fesck is amongst the best 
masters of the German school of violinists, the school sub- 
sequently of Spohr and of Joachim. Especially as leader of 
a quartet he is said to have been unrivalled with regard to 
classic dignity and simplicity of style Amongst his com- 
positions, his quartets for stringed instruments and other 
pieces of chamber music are the most remarkable. His two 
o|>eras, (*antemira and Omar and were less successful, 
lacking dramatic power and originality. He also wrote 
some sacred compositions, and numerous songs and vocal 
quartets. 

P'EBCH, Joseph (1763-1839), cardinal, archbishop of 
Lyons, was bom at Ajaccio, in Corsica, January 3, 1763, 
.six years before the island was conquered by the French. 
His father, Francis Fesch, of Basel, was a Swiss officer m 
the service of Genoa, who had married as his second wife a 
young widow, the mother of Letizia Bonaparte. Joseph 
Fesch was thus half-brother to Letizia, and uncle to her 
son Napoleon Bonaparte. He was educated at the seminary 
of Aix in Provence, took holy orders, and became arch- 
deacon and provost of the chapter of Ajaccio. When the 
French llcvolution broke out, and the chapters were siip- 
f)ro.s8efl, Fesch protested against the civil constitution of the 
clergy, and laid aside his clerical dress. In 1793 he had 
to quit Corsica, followed the Bonapartes to Toulon, and. 
obtained a post in the army administration. In 1795 he 
was named commissary of war in the army of Italy, of 
which his nephew Napoleon Bonaparte became commander- 
in-chief. After the 18th Brumaire (November 9, 1799) he 
resumed his ecclesiastical functions, and took part in the 
negotiations which led up to the concordat of 1801. In the 
following year he was consecrated archbishoj) of Lyons, and 
early in 1803 received a cardinars hat. Napoleon having 
been proclaimed emperor, and desiring to be crowned at 
Paris by the pope, Cardinal Fesch was sent as ambassador 
to Home to treat with Pius VII. respecting this project. 
He was received with much distinction, won the pope’s 
good opinion, and brought the negotiations to a successful 
issue. On this occasion the cardinal had for Lis secretary 
the viscount de CbAteaubriand, who had just made himself 
famous by the publication of his Ghiie da CkHstianis^ne, 
The association, however, was not a happy one. Cardinal 
Fesch accompanied Pius VII. to Paris, and took part in all 
the ceremonies of the coronation of his uncle. Jn reward 
for his services at Home he was made grand-almoner 
of France, grand-cordon of the Legion of Honour, and 
senator. In 1806 he was chosen coadjutor and successor of 
Dalberg, prince-primate of the confederation of the Rhine, 
and arch-chancellor of the empire, and received a large 
annual subvention. The dissensions which continued be- 
tween Napoleon and the holy see made the cardinal's j>osi- 
tion a very difficult onej but he resisted the violent 
measures taken by the emperor against the pope ; and 
when, in 1809, the emperor desired to have one of his 
kindred head of tho French church, and offered to Fesch the 
archbisho])ric of Paris, he declined the offer. He refused 
even to accej)t the administration of tho diocese. As ]»resi- 
dent of the national ecclesiastical council held at Paris in 
1810, he boldly put forw^ard views which gave offence to 
the emperor and lost him his favour. He was sent back to 
his diocese, and in consequence of his letter to the pope, 
then at Fontainebleau, he was deprived of his subvention. 
In 1814 he withdrew to Rome, but returned to France and 
his see during the Hundred Days. Ho was created a peer, 
but never sat in the chanilwr. After Waterloo he returned 
to Ronie^ and there* spent the remaining years of his life in 
the ei\joymont of his vast wealth and his accumulated art- 
treasures. He died at Rome, May 13, 1839. His corre- 
spondence wnth Na]koleou was published by Du Oasse in. 
1 85.5 
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FE$SLEB, IcNAZ Ai^RBLir$ (1756-1833), a celebrated 
Iltmgamn ecclesiaBtic, biBtorian, and freemason, was born 
ua the Ibtb May 1756 at the village of ZurAny in the 
county of Moson. His mother, who was a pious Homan 
Catholic, made every effort to secure for him a strict reli- 
gious education. On the 9tb July 1775 he joined the 
order of Capuchins as a novice, and in the following year 
he took the monastic vows, assuming the name of Innoren- 
tius. After living in disagreement with his superiors in 
different monasteries he was transferred to the Capuchin 
house at Vienna ; and while there, by means of a private 
letter, he drew the attention of the emperor Joseph IL to 
the irregularities of the xuonasteries The searcliing in- 
vestigation which followed raised up agjiinst him many 
implacable enemies. Beleaaei from the monastery by an 
imperial decree, he was in 1784 appointed professor of 
Oriental languages and hermeneutics in the university 
of Lemberg. In 1787 he brought out his tragedy of 
Sidnet/^ which bis enemies attacked so violently as pro- 
fane and revolutionary that they compelled him to resign 
his office and seek refuge in Silesia. In Breslau he met 
with a cordial reception from Kom the publisher, and 
was, moreover, subsccpieiitly employed by the prince of 
Carolath as tutor to his sons. In 1791 Fessler was con- 
verted to Protestantism, and in 1796 he went to Berlin, 
where he founded a humanitarian society, and was com- 
missioned by the freemasons of that city to assist Fichte in 
reforming the statutes and ritual of their lodge. He sooti 
after this obtained a Government appointment in con- 
nexion wdth the newly-acquired Polish provinces, but in 
consequence of the battle of Jena (180G) he lost this office, 
and remained in very needy circumsttinres until 1809, when 
he was summoned to St Petersburg by Alexander 1., to fill the 
post of court councillor, and the professorship of Oriental lan- 
guages and philosophy at the Alexander-Newski Academy. 
This office, however, he was soon obliged resign, owing 
to his alleged atheistic tendencies, but he was subsequently 
nominated a member of the legislative commission In 1 81 5 
he w’as deprived of his salary, but it was restored to him m 
1817. Ill November 1819 he was appointed consistorial 
president of the Protestant communities at Saratov, and 
subsequently became chief superintendent of the Lutheran 
commiinitieH in 8t Petersburg. Fessler s numerous works 
are all written in German. In recognition of his iiMportant 
services to Hungary as a historian, he was in 1831 elected 
a corresponding member of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences. He died at St Petersburg, December 15, 1839, 
ill the 84th year of his age. His most important works are 
— Die Gesrhiehten der Ungarn und ihrer Landsa^sm, 10 
vols., Leipsic, 1815-25 ; Mnrcm A%irelim^ 3 vols., Breslau, 
1790-92 (3d edition, 4 vols , 1799) ; Aristides und ThemiS’ 
iolcles^ 2 vols., Berlin, 1792 (3d edition, 1818) ; Attita^ 
Konig der Hunnen, Breslau, 1794; Mathias (Wtrinus^ 2 
vols., Breslau, 1793-94 ; and Die drei g7\me^i Kotiige der 
Ilangam am dem Arpadischen Stamme, Breslau, 1808. 

So« Fesslfi’s Ituihbh’cke anf seine siehzigjahriffe Pdgcrschafl, 
Breslau, 1824 (2d edition, Leipsic, 1851). 

FESTIVALS. A festival or feast^ is a day or scries of 
days specially and publicly set apart for religious observ- 
ances. Whether its occurrence be casual or periodic, 
whether its ritual be grave or gay, cornal as the orgies of 
Baal and Astarte or spiritual as the worship of a Puritan 
Sabbath, it is to b 3 regarded as a festival or ‘‘holy day” 
as lung as it is professedly held in the name of religion. 

To trace the festivals of the world through all their 
variations would be to trace the entire history of human 
religion and human civilkation. Where no religion is, 

^ “To feast*' is simply to keep a feslum or festival. Tlie etymo- 
logy of the word is uacertaia ; but probably it his no connexion witli 
4«rTiaF. 
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there can of course be no feasts ; and without civilization 
any attempt at festival-keeping must necessarily be fitful 
and comparatively futile. But as religion develo[>s, 
festivals develop with it, and a.ssume thoir distinctive 
character; and an advancing civilization, at least in its 
earlier stages, wdll generally be found to increase theii 
number, enrich thoir ritual, fix more prociboly the time 
and order of their recurrence, and widui the area of their 
observance. 

Some uncivilized tribes, such as tlxc Judiigs of Bengal, 
the Fuegians, and the Andainaneso* have been described as 
having no word for God, no idea of a future state, and con 
sequently no religious ceremonies of any kind whatever. 
But such cases, doubtful at the best, are conlesscdly exiep 
tional. In the vast majority of instances observed and re- 
corded, tie religiosity of the savage is conspicuous. Even 
when incapable of higher maiiifestatious, it can at least take 
the form of reverence for the dead ; the grave-heap can 
become an altar on which offerings of food for the departed 
may bo placed, and where in acts of i)ublic and private 
wrorship the gifts of survivors may be accompanied with 
praises and with prayers. That the custom of gho8t-prt»* 
pitiation by some sort of sacrifice is even now verj’^ widely 
diffused among the lower races at least, and that tlierf^ are 
also many curious “ survivals ” of such a habit to be traced 
among highly civilized modern nations, has been abundantly 
shown of lote by numerous collectors of folk-loie and 
students of sociology ; and indications of the same phencH 
mena can be readily pointed out in the Rig-Vodn, the 
Zend-Avesta, and the Pentateuch, as wtII as in the known 
usages of the ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans.^ In 
nian^ cases the ceremonial observed is of the simplest; 
but it ever tends to be< ome more elaborate ; and above all 
it calls for repetition, and repetition, too, at regular intervals. 
Whenever this last demand has made itself felt, a calendar 
begins to take shape. The simplest calendar is obviously 
the lunar. “The Naga tribes of Assam celebrate their 
funeral feasts month by month, laying food and drink on 
the graves of the departed.” But it soon comes to be 
combined with the solar. Thus the Karens, “ wLile habi- 
tually making oblations, have also annual feasts for the 
dead, at which they ask the spirits to eat and drink.” The 
natives of the Mexican valley in November lay animals, 
edibles, and flowers on the graves of their dead relatives 
and friends. The common people in China have a similar 
custom on the arrival of the winter soJ8ti(*c. The ancient 
Peruvians had the custom of periodically assembling the 
embalmed bodies of their dead emperors in the great square 
of the capital to be feasted in company with the pooi)lo. 
The Athenians had their annual NcKiVta or Ne/xeVeta and 
the Homans their Feralia and Lemnralia, The Egyptians 
observed their throe “festivals of the seasons,” tw^elve 
“festivals of the month,” mid twelve “festivals of the half 
month,” in honour of their dead. The Parsecs, too, were re- 
quired to render tlicir afringaus (blessings which w^ore to 
be recited over a meal to which an angel or the sj>irit of a 
deceased person was invited) at each of the six seasons of 
the year, and also on certain other days.^ 

In the majority of recorded instances, the religious feol 
ing of the savage has been found to express itself in other 
forms besides that of reverence towards the dead. The 
oldest literatures of the w'orld, at all events, whether Aryan 
or Semicic, embody a religion of a much higher typo than 
ancestor worship. The hymns of the Hig-Veda,for example, 
while not without traces of the other, yet indicate chiefly 
a worship of the powers of nature, connected with the 
regular recurrefice of the seasons. Thus in iv. 57 wo have 


* See Spencer, Principles of Sociology^ i. 170, 280, 806. 

* Haug, Pam 9 , 224, 225. 
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& hj[irm cleMiguefl for use at the commencement of the 
j>lougliirig 1 ujic Jiiid in the Altart^f/^h IhAhmayirj, the earlieat 
treatwe on Hindu cert ruunial, we already find a complete 
Keiies of rtiittruH ur naciificial aen^ion-s exactly following the 
course o( the solar yenr. They are divided into two distinct 
MectioiiH, each consisting of six nmnths of thirty days each. 
The sa<'rdice.s me alltnved to (omineiice only at certain 
lucky constt llatiouH ainl in cerLutn montlm. So, for iu- 
Htanee, as a rule, no griMt Huciiticti can commence during 
the HunV southern progress. The great Kaciiticea generally 
lakf place in spring, ni the months of April and May.- 
In the, Scripture** ’ the year is divided into six 

seasuijH or gahanhars of two montliH each, concluding with 
Fehruaiy, tlie Ki-asiai at which “great expiatory Hacnfi(2e» 
wcie i»iri It'd for tho growth of the whole creation in the 
hist two months of the We have no mcanft of know- 

ing picejK* ly wli.d ueie tin* arrangements of the Pincriidan 
calcnihn, hut it is generally admitted that the worship was 
Holm, the juanripal festivals taking [ilace in spring and in 
autumn Among the most characteristic celebrations of 
the Kg}|Jtiaii.s weic tlioHc whic*h took place at the d</>ai/Mr/A«? 
nr disa[>pearance of Osiris in October November, at the 
Bnin h foi his remains, and their discovery about the winter 
Hoblne, and at the date of his supposed entrance into the 
moon at the beginning of spring. The Phrygian festivals 
wore also ai ranged on the theory that the deity w'as a.ueep 
duMUg liie w'inter and awake <luring the smnmoi ; in the 
antumn they celebiated his letinng to rest, and in H[»riug 
w'ltli mirth and loveby tlu'v roused lum from his slumbcifi * 
The seaMoritil cliaiaeier of the 'J’entonic Ostern, the C’cliic 
lielteiii, and the Scaiidinav lan \'ulo is obvious Nor was 
the habit of obsi*rviiig such festivab peeuliai to the Aryan 
or the Semi tie lace. 'riie Mexicans, who were leiuaikable 
for the pel feet, nm of their ealeiular (Hce vol i GDo), hail also 
an elaborate system of movable mid iiutiiovabh* feasts ilistri- 
bated over the entire > ear, the pimcipal fe'>tiMils, however, 
in honour ol their duels gods, 'Pe/c athpoc.i, llmtzdopochtli, 
and 'I’hiloc, weie lidd m ^Ia>, dune, and December. Still 
mole plainly connected witli the n volutions of the peasons 
w'lis ibe [uiblie wiUHinp of tin' anenmt I’eiuviaus, w’lio, 
besiiles the oiilmarv fetist at eindi new moon, obsei ved four 
Kolai festivals aimiially. Of these tlie most imimrtaiit was 
the, \ iitiielia,Mni(Sun'feast), wiiidi,)»rece(led byathree days^ 
fast, began wuth the summer solstice, am) lasted for nine 
days. I ts cerenuuiies have bevui oftim di*.seiibtMl. A similar 
but Kss in\iM)itunt festival was held at the winter solstice, 
'riie Ous<im-lbiyini, lu ld after sceil timc, as the maize began 
to a}*pt'ai, was cchduated with sacritices and banquets, 
musn* and daneing. A touitli great festival, called Citua, 
helil on the first new moon aftei the autumnal equinox, was 
jireeuded by a .stiicl fa^t and speend observances intended 
for pin poses ot pnrilu'atnui and expiatiiui, after which the 
fostivilii's lasted until the moon eiitcied hoi second quarter. 

Cffrfk F^'sfituf/s — l\M-haps the annual Attic festival in 
honoui of Kredithous alluded to in the (ii. 550 ) 

ought tf> bo regarded as an in.stmu'e of ancestor-worship ; 
but tJio seasonal character of tlie nipri; oi new" moon feast 
in fA/., XX. ir>( 5 , and oi the oi harvest-festival hi //., 

ix. olb'b is generally a<’kiu)w lodged, ’Phe older Homeric 
pomuH, liowawei. give no .such express indientions of a fnlly- 
developed system of festivals as aic io be met with in the 


^ ^ Mav the hojoias, llir UMt*'!", lln- llinnaiont, Ik* kiiul t«* us, may 

the loul of the tU M he to us, Min tlie oxen (Uraw ) 

hapi>ilv, th** toon lahoin h-ippilx . iiia\ the tiaetw hmU linpuih, wiohl 
the (,;o.ul happih ” (Wilson's trfuislutMn, iii 

' StH' HaugN .tioori/i»-/o.t/oyooooa t/u Ahr/- Tfpyr, Max Midler’s 
(Vo/y.v z/o/rt a <trnn*tsn n'o/*A.s7o7\ i lla. * 

’ Vis}»eia<l. See Hdug, ; Ki- hanlsuu’s fOi 

Lii , av., of /•' fsff I ft yafiitrts, p 181, Mon, i\ thrmiuh 

P. J sui 

* ^'lutaivh, y>fc Jsuie t'f (Ano'^A ^ Maeiohms, i. 21. 
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so-called “ Homeric ” hymns, in the Works and Daps of 
Hesiod, in the pages of Herodotus, and so abundantly in 
most authois of the subsequent period; and it is manifest 
that the calendar of Homer or even of Herodotus must 
have been a much simpler matter than that of the Taren* 
tines, for example, came to be, of whom we are told by 
♦Strabo that their holidays wrere in excess of their w^orking 
days. Each demos of ancient Greece during the historical 
period bad its own local festivals (lopral hrjpLortKai), often 
largely attended and splendidly solemnized, the usages of 
which, though essentially alike, differed very considerably 
lu details. Tliese details have in many cases been wholly 
lost, and in otliers have reached us only in a very fragment- 
ary state. But wdth regard to the Athenian calendar, the 
most interesting of all, our means of information are for- 
tunat^^ly very copious. It included some 50 or 60 days on 
wbicli all business, and especially the administration of 
justice, was by order of the magistrates suspended. Among 
these Upof*rpnaL were included — in Gamelion (January), the 
Lontf ff or wint*-pre.ss feast in honour of Dionysus ; in 
Anthesteiion (February), the Aint/fcstena^ also in honour of 
Dionysus, lasting three days (Pithoigia, Choes, and Chutroi); 
the J>tasta in honour of Zeus, and the lesser Elevsinia; 
ill Klaphebolion (March), the Pandia of Zeus, the ElafJte- 
ho! in of Artemis, and the greater iJionyRui ; in Munychion, 
the M iniychia of Artemis as the moon gi)dde.s8 (Momj;^ta) 
and the Delphonn of Apollo ; in Tluirgelion (May), the 
Thiiry^Ua o{ Apollo and the Plynierid m\({ CnUytitf i in ol 
Athene; an Skiropliorion (June), the Dfljx/lia of Zeus and 
tlie FkiVif/i/Knia of Athene; m Hekatombaion hecatombs 
were oflered to Apollo the snmnier-gud, and the Ci^onin of 
(’roans and the Pnim/hemva of Athene were held; in 
Metageitnion, the MetnyoHnin of Ajiollo ; in Boeclromion, 
the j(iH(lromia of Apollo the helper,*^' the Siktihin or 
Ai'iflfsnn (the festival of the dead), and the greater Ehns- 
i/iin . in J^vauepsiou, the J*yavepf^ht of Ajiollo, the (h^ho- 
phorin of Dionysus (piobably), the Chalkein or Aiheiuva of 
Athene, the Thommnphoy'ta of Demeier, and the Aj^ituna, 
in Muimaktcuon, the Maimaktf^nn of Zeus; and m Posei- 
deon (December), the lesser Dhtnynia, 

Of these (for the more important of which reference is 
made to the separate ai tides) some are commemorative of 
hi.storical events, and one at least may perhaps be regarded 
as a relic of ancestor^worship ; but the great majority are 
' nature-festivals, associating themselves in the manner that 
has already been indicated with the phenomena of the 
I seasons, the equinoxes and the solstices.^ In addition to 
tlieir nuinorous public festivals, the Greeks held various 
family celebrations, also called loprat^ in connexion with 
I weddings, births, and similar domestic occurrences. The 
' great national Trai'^/ycpct? Olympian, Pythian, Noinean, 
and Isthmian — will be found under separate headings. 

lioDinn Pesfnvtls . — For the purpose of holding coniitia 
and administering justice, the days of the Homan year were 
regarded as being either dies fasti or dies nefasti — the dies 
fasti being the days on which it was lawJul foi the prietors 
to administei justice in the public court.s, while on the dies 
nefasti neitlier courts of justice nor meetings of comitia were 
allow^ed to be held. »Some days were fasti during one por- 
tion and nefasti during another ; these w^erc called dies 
intercisi. For the purposes of religion a different division 
of the year was made ; the days were treated as festi or as 
profesti, — the former being consecrated to acts of public 
worshii», such as sacrifices, banquets, and games, while 
the latter (v;hether fasti or nefasti) wrere not specially 
^ claimed for religious purposes The dies festi or feriss 

' ® la this inuiitli the n!ini\er*<aries of the battle of Marathon, and 

of the downfall of the tli!it> Grants, were also publicly celebi*at«^. 
j ® See Si'hoemanu, Oriechische AUerihUmerf ii. 4119 sq. , MommBen* 
IJeurtolofjig. 
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were either eoneeptivn?, 6r imperativie. 

The stativ«8 were such as wore observed regularly, each 
oil a definite day ; the conceptivae were observed annually 
on days fixed by the authorities for the time being ; the 
imperativiB were i>ublioly appointed as occasion called 
for them. Ih the Augustan age the feriaj stativie w^ere 
very numerous, as may be seen from w^hat wo possess 
ot the Fftsti of Ovid. The number was somewhat fluc- 
tuating. Festivals frequently fell into desuetude or were 
revived, were increased or diminished, were shortened or 
prolonged at the will of the enipen>r, or under the caprice 
of the popular taste. Thus Augustus restored tlie Com- 
pitalia and Lupercalia ; while Marcus Antoninus in his turn i 
found It expedient to dimmish the number of holidays. 

The following is an enumeration of the sfated festivals 1 
as given by Ovid and contemporary writers. The first day 
of January was observed somewhat as is the modern New ; 
Year’s Day : clients sent presents to their patrons, slaves 
to their masters, friends and relations to one another. On 
the Dth the A^onalia were held, apparently in honour of ' 
Janus. On the 11th the Carmmfaha were kept as a half- ^ 
holiday, but principally by women , so also on the Ifitli. ' 
On the 13th of February were the Faitnalia) on the 15th 
the Lupercalifty on the 17th the Qmrinabay on the 18th 
the Feraliay on the 23d (at one time the last day of the 
Homan year) the IWminaiia, on tlie 24th the Fegifiujhnn 
or Fngnlidy and on the 27th the EgniAa (of Mars). On 
the Ist of March w^are the on the 14tlia repeti- 

tion of the Equirtiiy on the 1 5th the festival i>f Anna Per- | 
euna, on the 17th the Lihernha or Affonahdy and from the , 
19th to the 23d tlie Qinngunfria (of Minerva). On the 
4th of April were the AIegahf{i<( (of C-ybele), on the 1 2th the 1 
Cermhffy on the 21st the Eftlihcty on the 23d the Vmaluty 
on the 25th the ItohiguUHy and on the 28th the Ehutlta, ^ 
The Ist of May was the festival of the Laies Prt'cstites; 
on the 9 th, 11th, and 13 th the Lemur la W’ere celebrated ; ' 
on the 12th the Lufli ^fariiale}iy and on the 15th those of * 
Mercury. June 5 w'as sacred to Seiuo Caucus , the Veeiaha \ 
occurred on the 0th, the Matraha on the 11th, and the ' 
Qmuquairas M{7imeA<r lui the 13th. The Ludi ApoUi- 
flares were on the 5t]i, and the EeptHnalia on the 23d of 
July. On the 13 th of August w’ero the Femoral la ^ in 
honour of Diana ; on the 1 8th the Consualiay on the 19th ; 
the Vinniia Rustlcay and on the 23d the VidcamtHa. The 
Ludi Magniy in honour of Jupiter, Jiiin), and Minerva, began ' 
on September 4. The Meditrluaha (new wine) were on the | 
11 til of October, the F'ainiaha cm the 13th, and the Equiria | 
on the 15th. The Epiduvi Juris was on 13th November. ; 
The December festivals were — on the 5th Faiiuallny and ! 
towards the close O/udia, Saturnaliny Ltnerdalia. j 

The calendar as it stood at the Augustan age wa.s known 
to contain many comparatively recent accessions, brought 
in under the iiifiuence of two ^‘closely allied powers, the 
foreign priest and the foreign cook ” (Mommsen) The , 
Megalesia, for example, had been introduced 204 B.r. | 
The Ludi Apollinares could not be traced further back , 
than 208 b.c. The Floral la and Cereal la had not come in 
much earlier. Among the oldest feasts w^ere undoubtedly j 
the Lupercalia, in honour of Lupercus, the god of fertility ; j 
the Equiria, lu honour of Mars ; the Palilia ; the great j 
September festival ; and the Saturnalia. i 

Among the ferise conceptivre were the very ancient feriie { 
Latiiiie, held in honour of Jupiter on the Alban Mount, and | 
attended by all the liigher magistrates and the whole body j 
of the senate. The time of their celebration greatly de- i 
pended on the state of affairs at Home, as the consuls were i 
not allowed to take the field until they had field the Latimr*, ' 


which w*ere regarded as days of a sacred truce, Tlio ferim 
.semeiitivm wore held in the spring, invd the Ambanalia in 
autumn, both in honour of Ceres. The Paganahu of each 
pagus, and the Coinpitalia of each vicus w^ere also coiicep- 
tiva*. Of feme iinperativue, — that is to say, festivals 
appointed by the senate, or magistrates, or higher priests to 
commemorate some groat event or avert some threatened 
disaster, — the best known is the Novendmle, which used to 
be eelolmited as often as stones fell from heaven (Livy, xxi. 
62, XXV. 7, &c.). In addition to all those already mentioned, 
there occasionally occurred ludi votivi, wdiieli were ct'le- 
brated in fulfilment oi a vow ; ludi funebres, sometimes 
given by private persons ; and JiiiU seculares, to ctdebrate 
certain jienods muikod off in the Etnisco-Ronmn religum. 

Feasts of tlt(' Jnrs.- -l\y Old Testament writers a festival 
or feast is generally called cither (compare the Arabic 
Hadj), from to rejoice, or from to appoint. 

The words and t.*np tire also occasionany nse»L 

in the Talnnul the three iM'ineipal leasts are called D'PjiT, 
after Exod. xxiiL 14. Of the Jewnsh feasts w*hich are 
usually tmeed to a j»re-;MoaRic origin the most nnprjrtant 
and clmraeteristic wnis the weekly Sabbath, but special im- 
[Kirtunce w^as also attaclied from a very early date («» the 
lunar periods. It is i»robable that other festivals also, of 
a seasonal character, w^re obscrveil (see Exod. v. 1) In 
common wuth most others, the ^Mosaic sy.stem of annuid 
leasts group.s itself readil\ around the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. In Lev. xxiii., where the list is most fully 
given, they seem to be arranged w^ith a conscious reference 
to the sacred number seven (compaie Numb, xxviii. ). Tliose 
belonging to the vernal equinox are throe in number , a 
preparatoiy day, that of the Passover, leads up to the pnn 
cipal festival, that of unleavened bread, which again ia 
followed by an after-feast, that of Pentecost (see Pahhoykr, 
Pkntki’oht). Those of the autumnal equinox are four; 
a preparatory day on the new moon of tlie seventh month 
(the Feast of Trumpets) is followed by a great day ot rest, 
the day of Atonement (wdiich, liow^ever, w’as hardly a/^stnnl 
in the stricter sen.se of the word), by the Feast Taber- 
nacles, and by a great coneludnig day (Lev. xxiu. 36 ; John 
vii. 37). If the feast of the Pas.si»ver be excepted, it wdll 
l»e seen that all these celebrations or commemorations asso- 
ciate tliemselves mure readily wdth natural than with his- 
torical events.- There was also a considerable nrniber of 
]> 08 t-Mo 8 aic festivals, of which the principal were tliat of 
the Dedication (described in 1 Macc. iv. 52-59; comp. 
John X. 22) and that of Purim, the origin of which i.s given 
in the book of Esther (ix, 20 It has probably no 

connexion w'ith the l^ersmn festival Furdigt'iii (see EsTiibK).^ 

Karlin' Cltrtsfiau Eesttvals. — While making it abund- 
antly manifest that C’hrist and His disciples ubseived the 
apjiointed Jew^ish feasts, the New Testament nowdiere re 
cords the formal institution of any distinctively C’hristniii 
lestival. But we have unambiguous evidence of the actual 
observance, from a very early period, of the first day ot the 
week as a lioly day (John xx. 19, 26; 1 Cor, xvi. 2 ; Acts 
xx. 7 ; Rev. i. 10). Pliny m his letter to^rajair desenbes 
the Christians of Bithynia as mtieting for religious ]uirpD8es 
on a set day ; that this day w^as Sunday is put beyond all 
reasonable doubt by such a passage as that in the Ajnlugy 
of Justin Martyr, where he says that “on Sunday (t% rod 


* KeiiW privatjf, '.arli as aijUiVersan<iS of biiihs deaths, and the like, 
were o^worved by separate clans, faniilien, or individuals. 


® In the ‘‘parallel *' passages, tlieio is coiihiderablo vanety in the 
designation and aniingerneiit ot these feasts. While Kx. xh a]>i)roxi- 
Hiatus most closely to Lev. xxiii. and Num. xxviu , Kx xxiii has 
htiongcr affinities with Dent xvi. The relations of these luiss.iges me 
largely discussed by, Graf, Lie Geschichthchm BUcher de6 J. T, ]>p. 
:U -41 , and by other recent erities. 

On the whole subject of Jewish festivals see Keland, Antn/. Ilehr.; 
Kuobel, Lemtuyus (c 23), George, iiie Jkduchen Feste , Hupfeld, 
J>e jynmiti’oa JeM ap Ueht Ewald, Alterthuina d<‘i* VolkeB 

Israel/ Dillmann in Hchenkers /itbcl- lex icon, art, “ KeHi.e.*’ 



Xtyofiivjp all the CbristianB living either 

in the city or the country met together/’ The Jewhh 
element, iu Home churches at least, atul e.specially in the 
EaKt, wa» strong enough to secure that, along with the dies 
domirnra, the seventh dayehoiild continue to be kept holy. 
Thun iu the Apostolic Const it utio/ts (ii. 59) we find the 
Haturday specially mentioned along with the Sunday aa a 
day for the asHeiiibling of the church ; in v. 15 it La ordained 
that there shal] be no tasting on H iturday, while iu viii. 33 
it is added that both on Saturday and Sunday slaves are 
to have rest from their labours, The 16th canon of the 
('ouucil of Laodicea almost certainly means that solemn 
public service was to be held on Haturday as well as on 
iSimday In other (pittiturs, however, the tendency to re- 
gard b«ith days as equally sacred met with considerable re> 
sistunco. The 30th canon of the council of Ilhberis, for 
example, decidnig that Saturday should be observed as a 
fast day, was doubtless intended to enforce the distinction 
between Haturday and Sunday. At Milan in Ambrose’s 
time Saturday’ was observed as a festival ; but Pope Inno- 
cent is found writing to the bishop of Eugubium to urge 
that it should be kept as a fast. Ultimately the Christiau 
church came to recognize but one weekly festival. 

The numerous yearly festivals of the later Christian 
church, when historically investigated, can be traced to 
very small beginnings, Indeefl, wdiile it appears to bo 
tolerably certain that Jewish Christians for the most part 
rctaiuod all the festivals w^hich had been instituted under 
tlie old disp'jnsati(»n, it is not at all probable that either 
they or their Gentile brethren recognized any yearly feasts 
as of distinctively Christian origin or obligation. It can- 
not be doubted, however, that gradually, in the course of 
the '2d century, the universal church came to observe 
the anniversaries of the death and resurrection of Christ 
— the 7rdrr;^a (rravfmtrifxoy and the irdcrxa tlmcnrdcrt/AOv, as 
they wore respectively called (see Eahtkk and Goon 
FiiinAv) Not long afterwaids Whitsunday also came to 
l>e fixed in the usage of Chnsieudom as u great annual 
festival. Even Origen (in the 8th book Ar/aifist Celsns) 
eiimnorates as Christian festivals the Sunday, the 
cTKtvv/, the Passover wdth the feast of the Ilesurrection, and 
Pentecost ; xiii ler which latter term, however, ho includes 
the whole period botucen Easter and Whitsuntide. About 
Cyprian’s tinu' \v& find individual Christians commemorat- 
ing their diqiarted friends, and whole churches commemor- 
ating their martyis ; in particular, there are traces of a 
local and parfciui observanoe of the feast of the Innocents. 
Christmas day and Epiphany'' wmre among the later intro- 
ductions, the feast of the Epiphany being somew’hat the 
oarliei of the t\\o. Both arc alluded to indeed by Clemens 
Alexandiinus (i. 34l>), but only iu a w*ay which indicates 
that even in his time the precise date of Christs birth was 
unkno\Nn, that its uuniversaiy was not usually" observed, 
and that the day of his baptism was kept as a festival only 
by the followers of Basihdes (see KpiraANv). 

When we come down to the 4 th century we find that, 
among the, 50 day’s between Eustcr and Pentecost, Ascen- 
sion day’ has eoifie into now prominouce Augustine, for 
example, enumerates as anniversaries celebrated by the 
whole church tlu»so of Christs piswiiui, resurrection, and 
ftscensitm, along with that of the outpoiuing of the Holy 
Ghost, while he is silont with ii‘gaid t) Christmas and 
Epiphany". * genenil tendency’ of thib and the following 
centuries was largely to increase the festivals of the church, 
imd by legislation to make them more fixed and uniform. 
Many pitssuges, indeed, could be quoted frvim Clirysoatom, 
Jerome, and Augustine to show that these fuihers had not 
by" any means forgotten that comparative freedom w’ith re- 
gard to ouiw’ard observanceB was one of the distinctivo 
excellencies of Christianity as contrasted with Judaism and 


the various heathen systems (compare Socrat^, v 

22). But there were many special circumstances which 
seemed to the leaders of the Church at that time to neces- 
sitate the permission and even legislative sanction of a large 
number of new feasts. The innovations of heretics some* 
times seemed to call for rectification by the institution of 
more orthodox observances ; in other instances the propen- 
sity of rude and uneducated converts from paganism to 
cling to the festal rites of their forefathers proved to be 
invincible, so that it was seen to be necessary to seek to 
adapt the old usages to the new’ worship rather than to 
abolish them altogether moreover, although the empire 
had become Christian, it was manifestly expedient that the 
old holidays should be recognised as much as possible in the 
new arrangements of the calendar. Constantine soon after 
his conversion enacted that on the dies dominica there 
should be no suits or trials in law ; Theodosius the Great 
added a prohibition of all public shows on that day, and 
Theodosius the younger extended the prohibition to Epi- 
phany and the anniversaries of martyrdom 3, which at 
that time included the festivals of St Stephen, and of St 
Peter and St Paul, as also that of the Maccabees. In the 
2 1st canon of the council of Agde (506), besides Easter, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Ascension, and Pentecost, we find 
the Nativity of John the Baptist already mentioned as one 
of the more important festivals on which attendance at 
church was regarded as obligatory. To these were added, 
iu the centuries immediately following, the feasts of the 
Annunciation, the Purification, and the Assumption of the 
Virgin; as well as those of the Circumcision, of St Michael, 
and of All Saints. 

Festivals were in practice distinguished from ordinary 
days in the following ways: — all public and judicial business 
was suspended, as well as every kind of game or amuse- 
ment W’hicli might interfere with devotion ; the churches 
were specially decorated ; Christians were expected to 
attend public w’orship, attired in their best dress ; love feasts 
were celebrated, and the rich were accustomed to show 
special kindness to the poor ; tasting was strictly forbidden, 
and public prayers w’ore said in a standing posture. 

Laitr Practice , — In the present calendar of the Roman. 
Catholic Church the number of feast days is very large. 
Each is celebrated by an a[ipropriate office, which, accord- 
ing to its character, is either duplex, semi-duplex, or simplex. 
A duplex again may be either of the first class or of the 
second, or a meg or or a minor. The distinctions of ritual 
fur each of these are given with great minuteness in the 
general rubrics of the breviary; they turn chiefly on the 
number of Psalms to be sung and of lessons to be read, on 
the manner in which the antiphons are to be given, and 
on similar details. The duplicia of the first class are the 
Nativity, the Ejnphaiiy, Easter with the three preceding 
and twi> follow'ing days, the Ascension, Whitsunday and the 
two followdug days, Corpus Christi, the Nativity of John 
Baptist, Saints Peter and Paul, the Assumption of the 
Virgin, All Saints, and, for eacli church, the feast proper 
to its patron or title and the feast of its dedication. The 
duplicia of the second class are the Circumcision, the feast 
of the Holy Name of Jesus, of the Holy Trinity, and of the 
Most Precious Blood of Christ, the feasts of the Purification, 
Annunciation, Visitation, Nativity, and Conception of the 
Virgin, the Natahtia of the Twelve Apostles, the feasts of 
the Evangelists, of St Stephen, of the Holy Innocents, of 
Bt Joseph ana of the Patrocinium of Joseph, of St Lawrence, 
of the Invention of the Cross, end of the Dedication of 

^ As, at a latoi (601), Gregory the Great instructed his 

Anglo-Saxon luissiouarieH so to Christianize the temples, festivals, 
Blk,, of the heathen “ ut durs' uientes gradibus vol passlbus non autem 
suitibus, eleveutur. 

® Mauiuuussion. however, was lawful on any day 
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St Micliftel. The DominienB mjoreft of the first class is the Christian Sabbath; festival days, vulgarly calleil holy' 
are the first Sunday in Advent, the first in Lent, Passion days, having no warrant in the Wt)rd of (loci, aie not to be 
Sunday, Palm Sunday, Easter Sundoy, Dominica in Albis, continued ; nevertheless it is lawful and necessary, upon 
Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday , the Dominicie majores of special emergent occasions, to separate a day or days for 
the second class are the second, third, and fourth in Adventf public fasting or thanksgiving, as the several euiinent and 
Beptuagesima, Sexagesima, and (juimtuagesitna Sundays, extraordinary dihpensations of God’s piovidem e shall ad- 
and the second, third, and fourth Sundays in Lent minister cause and opportunity to his people. 

In the canons and decrees of the council of Trent re* Several attempts have been made at various limos in 
peated allusious are made to the feast days, and their western Europe to reorganise the festival s) stein on some 
fitness, when properly observed, to promote piety. Those other scheme than the Christian. Thus at the Iiuh (»f the 
entrusted with the cure of souls are urged to see that the French Rovolution, during the period of Robespicire’s 
feasts of the church be devoutly and religiously observed, ascendency, it was propohed to substitute a tenth day 
the faithful are enjoined to attend public worship on (Ddcadi) for the weekly rest, and to introduce the following 
Sundays and ou the greater festivals at least, and parish new festivals : — that of the Supreme Being and of Nature, 
priests arc bidden to expound to the peo[»le ou such days of the Hum iu Race, of the French People, of the Bene- 
some of the things which have been read in the office for the factors of Mankind, of Freedom and Equality, of the 
day. Since the council of Trent, the practice of the church Martyrs of Freedom, of the Rei>ublic, of the Freedom of the 
with respect to the prohibition of servile work on holidays World, of Patriotism, of Hatred of Tyrants and Traitois, 
hfis varied cousulorably in difieront Catholic countries, and of Truth, of Justice, of Modesty, of Fame and Iniima talit} , 
even iu the same country at different times. Thus in 1577, of Friendship, of Temperauco, of Heroism, of Fidelity, td 
ill the diocese of Lyons, there were almost 40 annual fosti Unselfishness, of Stoicism, of Love, of (’onjugui Fidelity, 
vaUof a compulsory ohiiracter. By the concordat of 1802 of Filial Affection, of Childhood, of Youth, o! Miuihooil, of 
the number of such festivals was fur Fmnce reduced to four, Old Age, of Misfortune, of Agriculture, of indiisti}, of our 
namely, Christmas day, Aaceusion day, the Assumption of Forefathers, of Posterity and Felicity. The prt^puKal, how'- 
the Virgin, and All Saints day. ever, was never fully carried out, and soon fell into obli\ion. 

The calendar of the Greek Church is even fuller than MahoviHtm Feistivah , — These are chiefly tw^o— the ‘Ecd 
that of the Latin, especially us regards the lupral tS>v es-Sagheer (or minor festival) and the ’Eod cbKebetr(oi gi eat 
Ayiwv, Thus on the last Sunday in Advent the feast of All festival), sometimes called *Eed cl-K urban. The former, 
Saints of the Old Covenant is celebrated ; while Adam and which lasts for three days, immediately follows the month 
Eve, Job, Elijah, Isaiah, ike., have se[»arate days. The dis- Ramadan, and is generally the more joyful of the tw’o ; the 
tinctious of ritual are analogous to thohe in the Western latter begins on the tenth of Zu4-lIoggeh (the lust month of 
Church. In the Coptic Church there are seven great festi- the Mahometan yeai ), and lasts for three or lour da}8. 
vala, Christmas, Epiphany, the Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Besides these festivals they usually keep holy the first ten 
Easter Sunday, Ascension, and Whitsunday, ou all of days of Mohurram (the first month ot the yeni), especially 
which the Copts wear new clothes (or the best they have), the tenth day, called Yom Ashoora; the bii today i>f the 
feast, and give alms ” (Lane). They also observe, as minor prophet, on the twelfth day of the third month; the birth- 
festivals, Maundy Thursday, Holy Saturday, the feast day of Ebllo^oyn, in the fouith month ; the anniversary of 
of the Apostles (1 1 th July), and that of the Discovery of . the prophePs miraculous asceusioii into heaven, in the 
the Cross. seventh month ; and one or two other anniveisuiies (see 

In common wuth most of the churches of the Refoima- vol vii. p. 727). Friday, called the day of El-Guniah (the 
tion, the Church of England retained a certain number of assembly), is a day of public w'orship ; but u is not usual 
feasts besides all Sundays in the year. They are, besides to abstain from public business on that day excejit during 
Monday an<l Tuesday both in Easter-week and Whitsun- the time of prayer. 

week, as follows: — the Circumcision, the Epiphany, the IJhidu and Bnddhiat Fe»tii}<ih, — lin modern India the 
Conversion of St Paul, the Purification of the Blessed leading popular feKStival.s are the Iloll, which is held in 
Virgin, St Matthias the Apostle, the Annunciation of the March or April and lasts for five days, and the Dasahara, 
Blessed Virgin, St Mark the Evangelist, St I^bilip and St which occurs in October (see Hunter’s Btatintical Account 
James (Apostles), the Ascension, St Barnabas, the Nativity of Bmgal). Although in its origin Buddhism was a deli- 
of St John Bautist, St Peter the Apostle, St James the berate reaction against all ceremonial, it docs not now 
Apostle, St Bartholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and all refuse to observe festivals. By Buddliists in China, for 
Angels, St Luke the Flvangelist, 8t Simon and St Jude, examjde, thice days iu the year are especially observed iu 
All Saints, St Andrew, St ITiomas, CJhristmas, St Stephen, honour of the Buddha, the eighth day of the second 
St John the Evangelist, the Holy Innocents. The 13th month, when he left his home; the eighth day of the 
canon enjoins that all manner of persons within the Church fourth month, the nnuivorsary of his birthday; and the 
of England shall from henceforth celebrate and keep the eighth of the twelfth, when he attained to i>erfection and 
Lord’s day, commonly called Sunday, and other holy days, entered Nirvana, In Siam the eighth and fifteenth days 
according to God’s holy will and pleasure, and the orders of every month arc considered holy, an^ are observed as 
of the Church of England prescribed in that behalf, that days for rest and worship. At Trut, the fe8ti\al of the 
is, in hearing the Word of read and taught, in private close of the year, visiting and play -going arc universal, 
and public prayers, in acknowledging their offences to God The new year (January) is celebrated for three days; ir 
and amendment of the same, in reconciling themselves February is another holiday; in April is a sort of Lent, 
charitably to their neighbours where displeasure hath been, ushering iu the rainy season; on the last day of June pre- 
in oftentimes receiving the cmtmmnion of the body and sents are made of cakes of the new rice ; iu August is the 
blood of Christ, in visiting of the poor and sick, using all festival of the angel of the river, whose forgiveness is 
godly and sober conversation. (Compare Hooker, K. A, v. then asked for eveiy act by which the waters of the Meinani 
70.) \xi \\\^ Directory f<yr the Pahllc Worship of God have been rendered impure.” See Bowring’s Biam and 

was drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, and accepted Camp’s TraveU in In<io-China and the Chinese Empire, 
by the C!lhurch of Scotland in 1645, there is an appendix Copious details of the elaborate festival-system of the 
which declares that there is no day commanded in Scripture Chinese may be found in Doolittle a Social Life of tite 
to be kept holy under the gospel but the Lord’s day, which J Chinese^ (J* s. bl.) 
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FE*STU8, SjKXTUtt PoMi'KiUH, a Latir» grammarian uf 
mu’crtaiu date, but who probably iiouriftht-d ui the 2d 
ceiitury id the Chrutftian era. IJe wioto an epitome ut the 
celebratijJ wiirk JJe V(*)buraifi ^injnijiratione, Thia wau a 
valualile treallHC on many ubbeure poiut» of grammar, 
iiiytliology, and uuthjUitieH, written by M. V'^erriiiB Flaccua, 
a grainiiianan who ttourmhed lu the reigu of Augimtus. 
The abndgnieiit of Kewtuh ha^ been done ratlior luechaui- 
cally, anti without buiUeieut diw iimuiatioii. He hae aluo 
made a fev\ aUeratiouH, and lUHirted home critical remarks 
of hiH ow n, besnJcH oinittiiiK altogether nueh ancient Latin 
wordn an had lung btM‘n obsolete. These he dihcushed in a 
Hoparali! w oik now lost, entitled uiu Verhorum Libri 

ram Ejtnnjdis Of Flairus’s work only a few fragments 
have i onic down to us, ami of Fentua's epitome only one 
original f‘o]>y is known to be in existence, and that in a 
von iinperlect form. After pasaiug through very many 
vicirts/t odes, it found a tempoiary hhelter in the Farnesolib- 
rar> ut J^iiina, whence in 17116 it w'us taken to Naples. At 
thr i lose ol the Hth century l*auluH, commonly called Diaco' 
who hajipened to possess a copy of Festutt’s work, epi- 
tonn/.ed it ; but, being an im|>erfcct scholar, be allowed 
couiitlosH eriors to creep into his abridgment, although he 
abstuineil bum inakuig any additions of his own. Froui 
this w'oiK of liH, ami the solitary mutilated copy of the 
originul v\hich still survives, some of the most distinguished 
Hcliolais ol modern Europe have attempted to recoustiuct 
the iniportuiit treatise of Festus. Of the early editioiis 
the best is that of ScaUgei, published in ir>Gt% ami with 
supjileiuciits by Fulvius ()i*siaus in 15S1. By both these 
editors many of the blanks are filled up by coiijectuie. 
But by tai the best ol existing editioub is that of K. O. 
Mhli'O, Li‘ipsie, lH;iy Festus gives not only the meaning 
of evetv word in his treatise, but also iU etyiiU)U>gy , and 
his uoik. Iraginentiiry ns il is, has thrown (amsideiablo light 
tm the language, mytholiigy, and antiquities ol aucieut Rome. 

FETU^niSM IS a stage of worship, or uf the w^ays of 
regarding nature (foi m simple stales of imud religion and 
philo^o|diy aie in great i»art uieiged) in which ordinary 
mateiial objects are regal ded as hohling, oi as being the 
vehicle ol, siiptu’uatnral pnwuis and iiiHueneos, — W'hich 
pcavt rs and inliueiices can, it as supposed, be controlled or 
direiled by the person possessing the object so eiuhnved. 

l(i‘l]gious liave not, us yet, been seientitieally classified in 
anyllimg like a final manner. ICven the most rigorous of 
mimUwmdd hardly UNSort that Ihe time lias yet arrived for 
such a cla^Mrualmn But it is possible, even m>w, to collect 
lougldy those beliefs wdueli, wdiothei still existing anumg 
Huvagi!^ and uuedueatetl pei»ple of all classes or traceable 
oiil\ among the rciMads of the past, bear a general resem- 
blame each idlier, and to gi\e, a geiuTul leaino marking 
that u-cinblance. Sutih a name wcha\ e in ** feticliism.*' The 
Wold o eiuiespombng to oui ‘Metieh,” seems to have 
bee,n first applied b) FoiLugiie.se Iradeis on the west coast 
of Atnci to .sa\ugi‘ objcets ol w'oihhip, which wxto noticed 
fnaii tin u lesembliuiet' fo the tiilisiUiiUs and char ms common 
in Fill (fpe.^aiul popultii With sailois and travelleis above all 
men • 

In Finchas's J*ibjnmuf/t I'lGl 1/ is a (diapter translated 
from a hnteb author relating to llic customs and rites of the 
negiMCvS ol (luiuea, in wdiicli /<y/.s,so.s’ and or priests, 
uro frequent 1\ mentioned “ Wlien the king will sacrifice to 
he eoiumatuLs the to entjuire of a tree 

wdl^reto he asei ib«ql» Divinity, w hat he w ill demand and so 
the uiitlun goes on to describe the iinuiuer of questioning 
this remarkublu true. The word fetich was, however, first 
used in a general sense by u thoughtful scltolar of the 18th 
c.eutury, the president Charles tie Brosses, w^h*^>, in his work 
Du (\i(le Jha Dieitx Feiichesy strung a number uf facts re- 
lating to savages on a theory tracing fetichism in Egyptian 


I and classic mythology and in modern life. Comtei the 
I French philosopher, gave great currency to the term by em- 
j ploying it to characterize what he regarded as a great and 
' necessary stage in the theological development of humanity, 
I'*— a state plus ou moins pronouc^, mais ordiuaireiuent tres 
j durable, de pur f^tichiam, coustammeut characterise par 
I Tessor libre et direct de tendance primitive k concevoir tous 
j les corps exterieurs quelcouques, natureh ou artificiels^ 

I comme animus d'uue vie essentlellcuient analogue k la ufitre, 
j avec do8 simples differences mutuelles d’iutensiti^’’ {Philo’ 
i Hophie Positive, v. 30). In England, and at present among 
anthropologists generally, the word bears a far more re^ 
stricted meaning than the one here given to it by Comte. 
It is applied, not to a belief ascribing volition and will to all 
I objects, to all matter, but to a belief in the peculiar power 
I of certain objects, which power may be discovered and 
tesLetl by ex^icrimont, any success, of course, confirming the 
hypothesis and giving reimtation to the chance-cbosen object 
; as a great and potent fetich. Sir J. Lubbock defines 
, futchisiii “ as that stage of religious thought in which man 
' Huppobcs ho can force the deities to comply with his desires ” 

I He regards it as the next stage above pure atheism in the 
I religious progress which passes from it, through totemism 
I and sliamauisiu, into idolatry {Oriifin of Civilimtion, 199). 
Tylor defines it as “ the doctrine of spirits embodied in, or 
attached to, or conveying mfiuence through certain material 
objects.** 

Both natuml and artificial objects are used as fetiches. 
Ti> tJie savage nothing seems too great to serve his indivi- 
I dual purposes, nothing loo insignificant or commonplace to 
bo the centre of liis ideas of power and devotion. 

Generally upon beginning an expedition the negro of 
Guinea chooses the first object that presents itself to his 
eyes upon issuing forth, and vows to worship that as a god 
il the work in hand prove successful ; if not, it is cast aside 
us useless or worse. Stones, trees, twigs, pieces of bark, 
rtjots, corn, claw's of birds, teeth, skins, feathers, human and 
animal remaui.s of all kinds — anything that may strike the 
bavage as in any w^ay peculiar- - are usctl in this manner ; 
even whole species of animals, rivers, the sea, the moon, 
and the huh. Articles of costume, tools, wcapoiib, bouts, and 
other articles of human manufacture are not objected to. 

Museums of buch of these things as may have accom- 
panied success in any expedition are kept, and are regarded 
us sacred places, not to be entered w'ithout reverence. 
Other such o] ejects are the property of private individuals, 
household gods, and are consulted upon all occasions of 
importance. It the wishes of the worshqiper be not 
granted, all a savage’s nithor powerful vocabulary of abuse 
1.S exhiiust(*d u[)on the fetich. It is kicked, stamped upon, 
dragged througli the mud. Change of luck, however, pro- 
duces apologies, and promises of future regard and worship. 
Savages wdio have taken trees as their fetiches, if they are 
unlucky, cut down tiees in revenge^ The actions seem 
rather to be tentatives for the discovery of hidden power 
than those of any formulated and dogmatic cult us. 

lu considering the state of mind wliich all this kind of 
action implies, wemust remember that not only human beings, 
not only animate being.s, are regarded by savages as possess- 
ing spirits, but that they attribute spirits to inanimate 
objects also. The sight of the figures of departed friends 
and ancestors in dreams gives notice of a world of spirits, but 
each appearing in his habit as he lived ” seems to imply 
that garments, weapons, and other objects of human social 
environment must have spirits also. When a chief dies 
wives ai\d slaves are slain, weapons broken, garments rent 
to piece.s,^ — for what reason, but that the warrior should 
not go naked and alone to the world of spirits? As a 
deadly blow^ sets free the spirits of animate, so fracture and 
destruction set free the spirits of inanimate objects. 
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But tbe belief in the efficacy of peculiar objects upon a 
personas welfare is not by any means confined to savages. 
Witchcraft is* a form of fetichisin^ and it can hardly be said 
to be dead from among ns even now. Othera than children 
may be found who will keep a crooked sixf>ence, a curious 
stone, a hard potato, for luck, — prompted by exactly those 
instincts, which, although long superseded in some races, 
are i) 0 rhaps the highest the savage possesses. The power 
of the fetich seems in many cases, however, to be regarded 
not as su|>erhuman, but as extra-human. The tendency to 
believe that what precedes, accurnpanies, or follows a thing 
or accident must be somehow causally ooimected with it is 
ever prevaloirt; and to palliate our wonder at the gn)S8 super 
stitions of the savage w© must remember how many people 
we have met in the heart of modern civilization who are 
careful about lucky and unlucky days and numbers. As 
the fetich becomes more and more endowed with personality 
and will, so the belief passes imperceptibly into what is 
called idolatry. 

See BrossKs, Ihf^CultedieH Dieux 1760, Dulaure, ///v/ des 

dijff-rem ctUtcs^ 182S, Lubbock, Ovajin of CuHlizatian , Tyloi, 
tivG Culture ; SchuLUo, Do FrtUckiwius, {W. HE.) 

FliTlS, FiiANgois Joseph (1 7 84~1 871), although a fertile 
composer of almost every kind of music, will be chiefiy re- 
membered as a theoretical and critical writer. Ho was born 
at Mons ui Belgium, Alarch 25, 1784, and was trained as 
a musiciau by his father, who followed the .same calling. 
In 1800 he went to Pans and completed his studies at the 
conservatoire under such masters as Boieldieu, Hey, and 
Pradlier. After many vicissitudes ho was in 1823 ap- 
pointed professor at the same celebrated institute, and re- 
mained in the French capital for ten years, till in 1833 he 
obtained the directorship of the music-sclniol of Brussels, 
which owes much to his indefatigable zeal. He also was 
the founder, and, till his death, the conductor of the cele- 
brated concerts attached to the conservatoire of Brussels. 
In this imporbaiit position he exercised a potent influence 
on inuMcal education and musical taste in Belgium, lie 
also furuiblied a large quantity of original compositions, from 
the opera and the oratorio down to the simple chansou. 
But all these are doomed to oblivion. Although not 
without traces of scholarship and technical ability, they 
show total absence of genius. More important are his 
writings on music. They are partly liistv>rical, such as the 
Ciiviosttti< hiatot'iqueH de la musiqve, Paiis, 1850, and theun- 
iiuLsbed Jiistoirr universdle de madque^ of \Nliich only the 
first three volumes have appeared (Paris, 1860-1872), partly 
theoietical Amongst the latter the Mcihodi^ des lud/unhs 
de piano (I*ariH, 1837), written in conjuction with Moscheles, 
may be named. By far the mcjst important of his work.s 
is the. celebrated Btographie universelle de» com- 

menced as early os 1806, but not published till 1834 (m 
8 vols,). Although full of mistakes, and marked by narrow- 
ness and onesidedness of critical judgment, it is a work of 
vast and varied information, and as such still unsurpassed. 
Fetis died at Brussels in 1871. His valuable library was 
purchased by the Belgian Government and presented to the 
conservatoire. 

FKL’, in the law of Scotland, signifies, in its widest sense, 
any tenure of land by which the relation of superior (or 
overlord) and vassal is constituted. Of these tenunw the 
feudal system in Hcotland has recognized five, — ward (the 
original military tenure, abolished in 1747), feu, blench, 
mortification, and burgage. The terra feu, however, is now 
in practice restricted to one of these, feu* holding or feu- 
farm, which is a grant of land, or property connected with 
land, in perpetuity, on condition of the grantee making to 
the grantor a fixed annual payment of a substantial nature, 
with a liability for certain contingent payments termed 
casualties — the radical right to the whol^ remaining with 


the gi'aiiter. It is opjK>secl ti» blench-holding — the only 
other feudal tenure now made use of in Scotland — in which 
the payment to the superior is morel} iiomniia] in amount, 
a penny Scots. The feudal .system ombrace.s tie 
whole of Scotland except Oikiiey ;md Slietlund, where 
remains of the udal right are still to l»e K>untl It is a 
fundamental principle of tlie sy^stem us (le\r]o]»c tl in Scot 
land to permit subinfeudation to un unlimitiHl e.\tcnt.-- 
that is, every vaBsal, unless restrained by special agivi ment, 
may feu the whole or paii his laud to anuthei person, 
wlio therebj’^ bocome.s his sub-vassal ; and by the Ait o\ 
1874 condition.H by sui»eriors prohibiting subinfoudation 
cannot thereaftei bo lau fully made. The feu-duty is 
usually a payment either in money or in kind. Services, 
lu»wever, are still legal if they are not of a military nature , 
but they must be paiil within the year, as is also the ease 
with blench duties of whatever sort. The casualties now 
recognized are — relief, the fine payable by an heir on 
siiooeeding , composition, that ]>nyable by' a stranger; and 
liferent escheat, the f(»rfeiture to the superior of tJie annual 
profits of the land while the vassal is on illy dead for 
failing to answer for a crane Th«^ vassul, also, if he is 
two years in arrears in payment of the feu-duty and allows 
decree of irritancy', as it i.s called, to i)a.s.s agnin.st him, lost s 
his right absolutely. Casualties were at one time nu»re 
numerous and more irksome in their luculeuce than at 
present, for the law now legards with dlsfa^ou^ all feudal 
payments not of a fixed jienodical nature. Indeed it may 
b© said that casiiiiltie.s no lunger exist, tor the Conveyancing 
(Scotland) Act ol 1874 ha.s abolished all [uiymeiits of a 
contingent nature in new feus, ami provides lor the t'om- 
mutatioii of those already’^ existing. This Act, while it has 
preserved the name, has really destroyed the relation of 
superior and vassal, as that has been long understood lu 
Scotland. A feu is the usual title upon whicli land is 
granted for building j)ur]>oHeB in Scotland. Long building 
leases are not much known ; ami this has greatly con 
tributed to the durable nature and value of Scotch house 
property. 

FEUGHTERHLEBKN, EnuAKn, FiiKiiiKira von (1806- 
1849), ail AiHtrian jdiysician, philosopher, and j>oet, waa 
born at Yieniui on the 29th April 1806. He entered the uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1825, and obtained his doctoi’s degree 
m 1833. In 1845 he became dean of the faculty of medi- 
cine, and in 1847 was named vice-diiect<n of medico ilnriir- 
gical studies. In July^ 1818 he was appointed under secre- 
tary' of stale of the educatum ilepartiuent, but resigned 
hi.s office m the same year, and dieil 3d Sei^tembei 1849, 

Him piiiicipal ])ios« air l\ber ttns llipiiulrati,s(hf frstfi 

J)u(h Ton drr ]hat(tik\ 3hI5r> ; Vrhf t dif tfrwinshnt und 

JVuide der Jleilkunsly Vienna, ISJja, Lthrbinh do uritftdioi SnU 
evJanfdr, Viriina, IS:!,'), trunslatiHl into Knghsli iiikIli the title 
Mediral ritH'ookuftf: iimi Zar JJiakiih drr /So Jr ^ Vienna, IKiS. He 
ol)taim*<l soino ivputation also as a port Sonir ot Ins > rise s aie 
lyiK-al, hut inoht are of a tlnlaetic ohaiacle] His (‘ollrclctl woiks 

with the exi ejaiuii of those piirrly medical — riiitiMl hy the i»oet 
Heldiel, wcir puhlishrd in 7 vols. nt Vieuna, Irtol 511. 

FEUDALISM, FEUDAI. SYSTEM. Feodum, Jewl urn, 
fief, or fee is derived from the German cuttle (Gothic, 
faihu , Old High German, / Old Saxon, yc/oi ^ Anglo 
Saxon, in aaecondury benso the word came to denote 
goods, money, property in general. The becoml syllable 
has been connected wuth aiiotJier root, od, also meaning 
property — the whole word denoting pru])Brty held as a re- ^ 
ward, or in consideration of 8])ecial service. Whether this 
etymology bo correct or not, this is the signification which 
the word acquired in time. “The word feodum is not 
found earlier 4han the close of the 9th century. But 
neither the etymology of the word nor the development of 
its several meanings can be regarded as certain.*'^ 


^ Stubbs* BUiory, i. 251. ** 1.^0 mat ap])arait pour 
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Feudalism in a broad aeime may be taken to mean a 
social organization based on the ownership of land, and per- 
relations created by the ownership of land, — a state 
of thirjgH in which ]iublic relations are dependent on 
private relatiouH, where ]>olitical rights depend on landed 
rights, and the laud is concentrated ui the hands of a few. 
Keudiilihin in this Ht-iue has existed, and perhaps may still 
in Various parts of tlie world ; but the feudal system 
par ext^elleHce is always understood to mean that special 
form of feadalism which was devehipedon the soil of Gaul 
by the conquoting Franks. England Imd a feudalism of its 
own, develoi»ed siumltaneously but indopondently through 
the operation of suuilar lauses. Just as the insular 
feudulisin had iiMcUed its maturity, the continental 
feudalism was lin>ug]it over ready-made by the Normans, 
and superinip<»sod tut the basis of the domestic product. 
Thus our social exhibits elements derived from both 
foriris of icudalisiii, in cnnjttucliun with fossil relics of still 
uiiljcr institutions. Hoth varieties of feudalism may be 
leganliMl as transiLion states, intervening between the rough 
wild liberty of primitive society based on individualism 
and the carefully organized liberty of modern society based 
on tli+* effectual siipreinucy of the law. 

lluth forms of feudalism had their roots in the organiza- 
tion of primitive Germany, A glance at that system is 
desirable for a thorough comprehension of our subject ; it 
will help us to rcsalizo what feudalism was, if not to discern 
how It grow up. The loading characteristics of the 
TeutiUiK; {lolity were individual liberty and tribal autoncmiy. 
Each inbe or canton is theoretically independent, and 
entUlutl to nmnage its own concerns; williui the tribe all 
free hcails of houses are politically etpial, and entitled to a 
voice ill the affairs of the community. Each fi(*e villager 
has las share of the tribe lands,— his homestead, his pro[»or 
tion of the arable laud, with corresponding rights (»ver tno 
fon^t and pasture lauds. The shaies are not necessarily 
e(iuaJ, as social distinctions exist, and arc fully recognized 
by tlie law ; but whether large or small, the shares are htdd 
on lUe like terms of participation in all public duties, chief 
ol which are the obligations of attendance in the communal 
meetings and in the host. The shares so held “ bore aimmg 
the ut>rthorn nations the iiaiao of (Will or Edhel.”' 
Whether any' etymological connexion exists between the 
Words o(/fe/ and aM “ may be questioned, but thoir 
siguiilcatnm as applied to land is the same : the alod is the 
hereditary estate derived from primitive occupation, for 
winch the owner owes no service except the personal 
tddigation to appear in the host and in the council.''*-^ As 
above intimated, [Mibtioal eqimlity was not held incompatible 
with social im'i|uulily ; the population was divided into 
throe classes, rated at different values in the legal tariff. 
First came the or athfUng^ the man 

dUliuguished by ancestral w'ealth and reputed purity of 
blood; nc\t i indeed the simple freeman, tlie ivgmuus^ 
or amt ; at the botUnu of the social scale stood 
the serf or slave {cnintuH theow)* An 

iijjurv dttfie to an m// or Ins property would cost the 
otfomler twice of three times us much as the same injury 
done t.) a tro/7 , ut an equal distance below' the ceorl ranks 
the blavo, but the compeusatioii for injury done to him of 
course goes to his master. The ofhcial magistracy 
(jirmrifien) are selected frmn the ranks of the nobility ; very 
distinguished parentage will at times entitle a mere lad to 
high oflice, but this is nire.^^ Superior birth gives weight 

la preml^rw fois dans une rharU* tit* C^harlea !*• (iroa, eu 884/* Up to 
that date bemifictum h used upiMireiitly to deRi{^'Imte the same thing — 
Guizot, Jb^unci't ir. 41. (*/. WxAt^vihimf St oiland under h4ir early 

ii. 454. 

‘ Also known a« i/tihe in Geriimuy ; in England and Franoe as 
mansue^ hide, caMmta, terra /amilicp, ic. 

« Stubbs, sup , 63. » Tiicittta, Germ., ch. 13% 


t and precedence in the national eoaneib ; above all, wlia*e a 
powerful tube or confederation of tribes think fit to exalt 
their dignity by conferring regal honours on their chief, 
care is taken to select the king from the family of noblest 
birth. But in critical tiiuos the instinct of a free people 
taught that the claims of birth must give place to more 
weighty considerations : whoever might be allowed to rule 
in time id peace, on the field of battle only the man of 
tried ability could take the leud.'^ Judicial and political 
business was transacted lu the various national assemblies 
held at fixed tunes, “ generally at the new or full moon.’* 

‘ Local questions and matters of police were determined in 
the meetings of the mark or township (meus^ durff) ; the 
higher criminal jurisdiction and questions of a political 
nature were reserved for the mails tyc gemotes of the hundred, 
canton, or tribe 2>^tgm, gms ) ; “there was no distinction 
' of place ; all were free, all appeared in arms.’* 1’he order 
of business was settled beforehand by the chiefs in com- 
mittee , a leading elder w^ould open the debate ; others 
followed as the spirit moved thorn ; the pet>ple decided as 
thf*y thought fit. ‘•'Opposition was expressed by loud 
bhouts, assent by the btriking of spears, enthubiobtic 
applause by the clash of spear and shield.***’ 

The analogy of j^opular meetings in otlicr ages and 
countries will warrant the belief that under ordinary 
circumstances the i>eople would be greatly swayed by the 
policy of their leaders, but the fact remains that the 
ultimate apjieul was to the i»eoplu. So w'ilh the local judi- 
cial meetings : the position of the elected pnnreps is 
“ Hither that of president than of judge ; ** all the free men 
sit as his assessors. “Doubtless they both declared the law 
, and weighed the evidence.** The authority of the princeps 
was in all cases limited : “ De minoribus rel:)us prineipes 
I consultant ; de niujoribus omues.**^ Even the prerogatives 
I of the monarchical chiefs were subject to strict limitations. 

, Their position was i»no of high honour but not of irresponsible 
* power. The practical influence of the chief, whether exulted 
I to royal dignity or not, depended largely upon the strengtli 
I of his comitatuSf or household retinue. This institution, 

! “ one of the strangest but most lasting features *’ of early 
Aryan civilization, was an arrangement “ partly private ami 
partly public in its character,** which served to furnish “ a 
sort of supplement to an otherwise imperfect organization.** " 
The comitatus was a voluntary bond of partial vassalage, 
intended for mutual protection and support, by which u 
freeman, even a man of noble birth, attached himself to .i 
more powerful lord {Jdafirrd^^ princeps). At the table ol 
his lord the free companion, as he was called (cornea^ gesith 
[ found a comfortable seat ; from his lord he received his 
I equipment for war or the chase {heregeatire, heriot), which 
I reverted to the lord at his death. In return be was bourn 1 
to espouse the cause of bis lord as against all men and by 
j all means. The position of a favoured gesith was one ot 
I comfort and social importance ; but involving, as it did, 

I the surrender of all freedom of individual action, it 
probably entailed a certain diminution of political status.*'* 
I The tie of the comitatus, when coupled with the tenure of 
land, gives us tlie genn /rom which the whole feudal system 
was develo[ied.^® It has been commonly hold, apparently 
I on the authority of Montesquieu, that the Frankish con- 
quests in Qaul were effected by independent nobles fighting 
I each w'ith a powerful comitatus at bis back ; that the lands 

^ TacituH, Germ , clj. 7. Tbi«, however, would hardly apiily to the 
‘ case of a monarehical tribe. 

* Stubbs sup., 29 ; Tacitus, sup., ch, 11-13. 

• Tacitus, sup. * " Stubbs, sup . , 26. 

® Literally “ Loaf-giver.” — Ke^nhle. 

•Tacitus, sup., 13-14. On the whole subject see Kemble’s Saxons, 
i. 168 ; Stubbs, 24 ; Freeiuiiu’s Nomu Conquest, i. 92. 

“ Ainsi chee les Germains il y avoit des vassaux, et non pae des 
Montesq., Rsprit des Lens, xxx. ui. 
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^ conquered wbH immediktely parcelled out by them among 
their comitei Uf)On tenuf of miliUiy eervioe and special 
fidelity ; and ^at the Merwing state from the first was 
built up on the feudal principle of vassalage.^ The sound 
view appears to be that — as iu Britaiu, so in Caul — the 
Germanic tribes came over as nations in arms/* ** with 
their flocks and their herds, their wives and their little 
ones f that they brought their Germanic social and 
political organisation with them ; and that the Merwing 
kingdom was mainly constructed on that basis— subject to 
modifications introduced perforce by the circumstances of 
the conquest lu Britain it is clear that the primitive 
political institutions were introduced m ond took root ; 
of the agrarian settlement efifected, evidence is lacking dur> 
ing the first centuries of the new order. When trustworthy 
(lata begin to api>ear feudalism has already made large 
inroads on primitive alodialism. lu Gaul the chain of 
evideuco is continuous, and it is beyond doubt that under 
the first dynasty the tenure of land was still mainly alodial ; 
that all the people were bound to be faithful to the king 
as a national duty, and not by virtue of special land ten- 
ure ; that “ the gift of an estate by the king involved no 
defined obligation of service,’^ all the nation being still 
bound to military service ; that “ the only comites wore the 
(rntrmtiona^ and these few in number and that the 
supposed larger class of coinites, the /c/oto, were in fact the 
whole body of the king’s good subjects, in Anglo-Saxon 
phrase, his “ hold.”^ 

If we pass to the close of the 10th century, and take a 
survey of the social condition of western Europe, we shall 
find all the principles of the primitive Germanic society 
inverted. Political organisation from being personal has 
become territorial ; ** the ideas of individual freedom and 
political right " havfe ^ become so much bound up with the 
relations created by the possession of land as to be actually 
subservient to them.” 

Everything belongs cith<^r to the king or the lord. Thus 
in England the national iiOsice now the king’s peace ; the 
state domain — the folkland — is te?'ra regls. The township 
has become the lord’s manor, the township vraste the lord’s 
waste, the township court the lord’s court. “ Land has 
become the sacramental tie of all public relations; the 
poor man depends on the rich, not as his chosen patron, 
but as the owner of the land that ho cultivates, the lord of 
the court to which he does suit and service, the leader 
whom he is bound to follow to the host.”® This dreary re- 
sult was not acomplished in a day. But the causes began 
to operate from a very early period. Even if each free im- 
migrant received his duo family portion of land, a much 
ItiTger allotment would certainly be assigned to the leader, 
w ho might bo considered to have contributed most to the 
success of the undertaking; whole townships in a depend- 
ent i>osition might thus bo established from the very first. 
The leaders of the migration of course came armed with all 
the exceptional powers usiiQlly conferred on duces iu time 
of w^ar ; the position of the new^ comers, as military colonists 
encamped on the lauds of others, led to a prolongation of 
those j>ow 0 ra. Strong government was an absolute uecesaity , 
consequently royalty, previously unknown to the Anglo- 
Saxon tribes makes its appearance as an immediate con- 
sequeuce of the coiupicst Five years after his landing the 


^ See Guixot, CScilis^ Frauct^ i, 311, Ate. Yet MontCRquieu, 
F’iortt des Lois, \xx. v. xi. 

* So© Stubbs, I, 251, citing VVaitz, T)eu6sehe Ver/assu/nffsgeschichie, 
11 251, Ac. “The work of Soinu {Altdeuts^he Mnehs uftd Orrichts 
completes the overthrow of the old theory, by retyon^^trin t- 
mg, m a very remarkable maimer, the ohl German system in Sahan 
and Merovingian tunes.” See aWo Robertson’s Scotland, ii. 449. 
For the woixl “hold,” see the proclamation of Henry HI. in 1258, 
i. 878. 

’ Stubbs, (Wlip., 167. 
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“ heretoga ” Hengest is raised to kingship. When the re* 
sistanco of the natives was crushed, political wars and wars 
of succession between the invaders themsolveH ensued, each 
struggle adding to the private pobsessions nnd political 
itifiueucc of the victorious chief. ** Everything, in fact, 
which disturbs the peaceful order oi the village sybtum tends 
to the aggmndizemeiit of the leading fiUuil) und its chief.” 
The new order of things, however, sprung from two great 
sources, the beneficiary system and the practice of “ com- 
mendatiom” “On Gallic soil it was sj»e< tally tobtered by 
the existence of a subject population, which admitted t»f any 
amount of extousion in the methods of iloi>eiidcnce.’*'^ 

The system of benefices hod its origin partly in grants of 
land made by kings and pnan/x's to thoir comites^ kinsmen, 
and servants, on terms of special fidelity,— analogous to, if 
not identical with, the bond of the eomitatiis^- partly in the 
surrender of alodial estates made by the owners to lay or 
ecclesiastical potentates, to be rucoived back, and held 
under them as btuejicia. By this nrrangiuncnt the de- 
pendant bought the protection of a tompoml or spiritual 
patron. Commendation was a similar arrangement, entered 
into without reference to land tlie weaker man placed 
himself under the porsounl proh'ctioii of a 8iip(*nor “ without 
altering his title f)r divesting himself of his estate : he 
became a vassal and did homage. The [daciiig of his 
hands between those of his lord was the typical act by 
which the connexion was formed. And the oath of fealty 
was taken at the same time. The union of the beneficiary 
tie with that of commendation completed the idm of feudal 
obligation.” Both lord and “ man ” have a hold on the 
land ; each has his duty to the other,- - the om* to protect, 
the other to support. “ A third ingredii iit was supplied 
by the grants of immunity by which the dwellers on a 
feudal property were placed under the tribunal of the lord, 
and the rights which had belonged to the nation or its 
chosen head were devolved upon the receiver of a fief.”^ 
The system so formed was of mingled origin. The benefi- 
cium “is partly of Human partly of German origin com- 
mendation might be traced up to tht comitatns or the 
Homan clientship, or possibly to Celtic usages of kindred 
ancestry.® All those elements, the benefice proper, the sur- 
rendered alod, the personal commendation, the private 
jurisdiction, find their plaice in English us well us m French 
histoiy, but the elements were blended in dilTcront proi)or- 
tion, and under external conditions of a different character. 
In England the tie of the comitatus played an important 
part, and became the basis of the later Anglo-Saxon nobility. 
On the Continent the comitatus was soon lost in “the 
general mass of vassalage on the Continent territorial 
Uittuences became paramount; in England j)crsonal and 
legal inti lienees were never extinguished. Both iu France 
and England the process of cenumeudation was fostered by 
edicts of the central Government, requiring, for j)urposes of 
[sdicc, that all persons of humble station should place 
themselves under lords. “ The process by which the 
machinery of government became feudalized, though rapid, 


* Maine, Vilhujr Communities^ 143. 

® Stubbs, su}i f 252. 

** Btubba, foUo>\ijig Wait/, ii. 262, iv. 210, denies any ronnexion 
tween the comTnendutiou and the beneficiary KyHiem of the Fiank 
empire with the jirimitivo comitatus. Roth, JienefU’talioescn ^ 385, 
regiirds coinmendatiou as “plucing a man in tlie relation ot ('oniitatUH 
to Ills lord ai*tl he makes the Frank antrustionship a link bitwvcn 
the primitive enmitatus and later feudalism. 

^ Btubbs, mp,y 253. ® AVaitz, iv 199. 

® “In the Frank emi>iro the beneficiary system is unconnected 
w'Uh the comitatus ; Jlii the English they are iu the doHest connexion.” 
— Htulibs, 153. In spite of tins auUiority, it soems hard to believe 
that there was no connexion whatever between the Frank beuefUes and 
the coniitatus. 

Athelstan, Vonr, OreatanL ; Sdunld, Oesrhje^ i, 132, 
Tbori>e, i. 200; Buluze, il. c. 118, cite*! by Om/ot, Civ. France, iv 68. 
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waH gradual ” Tn 843, the date of the great treaty of 
Verdun, twf> princea Hharod the ianrl of Fiance with Charlea 
the H<d(h namely, the king Aquitaine and the duke of 
BnttiiTiyJ In 877 C^harlca wa^ induced to publish a 
recognition the hereditary character of benefices. Jly 
the end of the century nine and twenty provinces, or parts 
of provjiH^CM, had been erected into petty states ; by the 
year 1<K)0 the list had swelled to fifty*-rive.- 

*‘Th‘* V’i'ukiM'SH of 11 m* K.irohe^u' Kings gave room for the «|w*<*dv 
dcv(‘lojnjM-nt ol' <iiHinj>tjvi' in a ti rntory ho extensive 

lilid Hn ( unMollilan-il 'Khe <lll( Joe^» lOlll c'OUlltUH of the Sth 

and !ah <<nlninH '-till olln lul ntagistoicie.M, tlte holders of 

who h <le<lj.jigfd tilt tmiftions of nn|»*'rial jinlges or geueialn, 
iSm h ftllnris wtMf ol course men whom the Kingn ermld tni<rt, in 
fnoHl eaM rt Fniukts, eouilieiH or Kinsmen, m1ii> at an eariiei dHte 
would iiuM Is 1 n oi unirusiions^ mid who were piovahd 

fm ]t\ |t iid.d hfnefnes. The official imigintr’acy find in it‘«df the 
temh m \ it» lit < oijie lieitslitaiy, mid wlien the hem fice wasrceogni/i d 
US lieiil.ihle, till' jiiovimifil govi*rnomlM |i >>eenine so tcni IJiit tin 
firoviie ml goviTiioi had man vo|»]iort unit ten of inqiroving fuHp>«ition, 

tHjHemll\ il lu eoiihi fliiow liinmelf into the maiiiiei'H am] aqaiatfoiiH 
oHle j<toj>l« lieiuled JJv Dim uage oi iidiei jtaiice he might ttC( nnni- 
late in his lainilv imt only the old alodial CHtates which, eat^eeially 
on Oilman soil, still lontmned to anltHrst, hut the tifiditmirs and 
local loVfdticH which were connected with the posHc'Hsiori of them ‘ 
So in a t< w yeiiiH the Frank imigmtiate c<»idd unite in hm own 
VarHon tin 1 m m (n i.irv emlowment, tlie iintMoial deputation, ami 
the headhlnp of tlu inituni over wJneh he |iiesideil And thni it 
wiiM niiU leie^HHiv foi the lentuil powei to he a little weiikmitd, 
mid lie iridepeiid'Oiei* of diiki or count was limitcil Iq hia hmmigt 
andh alt\ 'done, tlnit m, hy ohhgat ions that dejicnded on cotmcienei 
adorn* h>i lijltiUm*iil. It is in (h imuny that the diHrujitiVi* teudenc\ 
most di».1iinll\ 1-iKes the jiolitu.il ham; Saxony ami lKi\aua as'-i 1 1 
tlu‘)t niti'Om) iiiilependeiji e uiidei Swahjan and Saxmi diiKes wlio 
have nil lit ife d the inti rests of their snhjeetH w ith then own In 
Fritm^, uliere liie am lent tnhid ilivisioriH had long hecn ohsoh'te, 
iiiid vihiM <h< evislemc ol tie* alod invcdvcd little et* no feeling ot 
U>yah\, tlie pioeess waH Miiiplet still , lie pioMie ial inleis aimed 
utjtiaete.d mtlei than political Hoveiaigntv . tlu'jaojile W'crc* ton 
woods to Imvt .uiv ivsjnralionH at all , the disiuple*n was due more 
to ilie ihcMim e of (,i ntnil lUtraetion limn lo aiu ei nfiitiigal fon e 
existing ui tie* provinces Ihif Ihe iisiilt was tie* sane ; feudal 
goM 1 nmeiil, a gr.elunted Hystem of )ui isdietmn hasi <1 on himl tenure, 
in wheli < M i \ loid Judged, taxed, and ( oiiini.imled the class next 
helow him , in xvliieh ah](‘et Hlavciy formed the lowest, and iire- 
Mj»o isihle tvranijv tie* highest glade , in wlieli jnnate war, jniiati* 
coin.igi, pinute iii'jHojiH, took tlu* jducc of tie* jinjaintl institutions 
€)f < inim lit 

Tills wn.s the nncial rtyatcni under winch William tlic 
Cniepicmr end lim hanniH liml been brought uji. JSugbsli 
iuiligctious IcudaliHiu had reached its height ni 1017, when 
(hmt “dealf ’’all England into four earldoms — “tohimself the 
West Saxons, to Tiiorkell the East Anglians, to Eadric th(‘ 
Meix'uius, and to Fine the North unibnaiis.’ *"* The four juris- 
dictions are siaiken of as co-ordinate. Sii<*h a system, w'ith 
time, miglil oUHily lieve iipeiied into contiiieutal feudalism. 
But Willuini had no mind to cncounige foiuhalittm as a 
Hysb m of government ; on the contrary, Im took core to 
introduce that whieli hhigUiiid never before had enjoyod, n 
n>al central ad minis tniUou, and in that aspect he arrested 
the gT<»uth of f(‘udalisui in England. As a system of land 
tenure it was tlie only arumgi'uient that he could have con 
ceived or nndersti>od ; and Fhigland was alreiuly so exten- 
Hivelv feuiialize^d in fact that it seemed the ineiest change i>f 

^ tUij/ot, ('tr. II 1110. 

* b\'e the tiiulert m (iuirot, 4."h'K 1‘17 

® “ Ahuuil'uit pif>of t)f this jHisitmu will Im fniiiul in (German hint orx’ 
Tlu* ef the Mue<*essi\i» rajnilit*M i>l Saxon ilukt s and the vhoje hii>tt*rx 
of Daxuna under the Sjixim tuim^li iDuNtiationa. The 

Y Wuxou iluJkes liaMiria carrx out the Havuruiu |«tlicv in opponitlon to 
uc.ir Ujnsincn m. the tmiH'ual ihtmu* 'rhe ot the Swalaaii 

into perfect uU ntitU'utiuu witli the Saxon*, whem thev govemeil 
extent y.wudhc’ atnUing itmianee Ln a less de^riee, hut ntiU to aomo 
liml lowt hel<' unae iu Fiauc© nlxo , hut the (iulla t»opulatioi)H 

uor ilid the FrUf^' Kaiolmg jientnl most of theii n.itieiial aspu^tionn, 

iieoi)!** lienee V»K ge>'tnnoi*$ uWutit> themselves at ,ui\ tune with the 
iwmI man fcmhi'tit" dirteienve in mmuiIiosuU^ hetwwii Kreiuh 

* St a hi H, Affjf , 
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theory* to make all subjects tenants, and the king the uni- 
versal lord and sole alodial owner- The barons w*ere allow ed 
to take up the hereditary jurisdictions already existing on the 
estates on which they entered ; but the admin i.stmtivo func- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxon earls were transferred to the king’s 
shcntls. The barons resisted, but William’s strong ami kept 
them down ; again and again under his tivu sons the struggle 
was renewed. “The English, wlio might never have 
struggled against native lords, were roused by the fact 
tJiut flieir lords were strangers as well as opjiressors, and 
I the Not man kings realized the certainty that if they would 
! letain the land they must make common cause with the 
] people.”** Ender Htephen feudalism burst out in all its 
j Iiorrors; fortunately the cimflagration burnt itself out 
I The English rallied again round Henry 11. ; tho great 
1 houses of the Conquest successively suffered forfeiture or 
extinction;*’ the other Normans became Enghslunen ; and 
the legal and tsonstitutional reforms of Henry II. , with the 
help of the nation, put an end to the evil.**^ 

In F'eance the royal authority had been reduced to a 
shadow. But 

“till hIumIow instill tlic centre round winch the cotnplev system, 
ill Kjutc of itself, ri volvi*s It in rccogni/<*d by that system as its 
Holitary' safeguard against disruption, mid its witness of national 
identity , it sui vivos tui ages, notwithstanding the attomiaUon 
of its vitality, hy its incapacity foi mischief In couise of time tin* 
HVKtem itself loses its oiiginnl energy, and the central foioi* 
grinlually gathei-s into itself all the nieinhcrs of the nationality in 
detail, thus conceiitniting all the jiowcis wliidi in etiilier struggles 
they had won fiom it, and incor]>oiiiting in itself those veiy foiccs 
whiili the fciulatoiies had lUipoNcd as Limitations on the sov^ercign 
pnw'ci So its cliainctcr of fcmhil bu/eiainty is excluiiiged foi that 
of absolnti* soveieignfy The only checks on the loyal jxvwer had 
heeii the icudatoucs ; the olovrn has outlned them, absorbed and 
assiiuilatcil their functions ; but tbe inen use of jiower is turned, not 
to tlin stiengthening of the ienli.il foiot% but to the )>eisonul 
inteiest of its possessoi A<*tiiid dehjiotism becomes systematn 
tyranny, and its logical result is the explosion wliich is called 
ie\(dution The constiliitional histoT> of France is thus the suni- 
inatioii of the series of leiulal develojuncni in a logical Heipieiu e 
whnh is indeed unjsiiallcled in the histoi}" of any gieat state, but 
which 18 thoionghly m hinmnn^ wuth the national < 3 iaiacter, fonn- 
iiig It and formed by it (J. H. K ) 

iLtnifiins of Ff'HihdiHiH in EnijUJi Land Laws, 

Fcndjilifiin, although it has ceased t<i exist as a system of |iolitical 
and social iclalions, still siirMvus us the basis of tlu l.iw toKitlng to 
laud, botli 111 England uud Scotland TJie most elciueutuiy con 
<*ejitions of rc.il jnopeity eairy ns back to the idutions of lord 
and vassfd, ami cannot he nndci stood without icfcreiiee to th(*m. 
Ownership ot land, in the full sense of the phrase,' is iinKnnwn to 
the law ot England Thcic is no such thing as absolute ]>Toj>erly 
in hind, 811 } s the chief English wiiiei on tlmt snh]cet , a man <*iin 
onlv huxe an istile oi intiicst in land. FAen landowim, in thr 
jiopulfu sense of the jihiase, ]*-», in the eye of tin law, a tenant onh , 
and such is the case with the hugest and most nidimitcd interest 
Known to tlie l.iw — that ot an estate ui f<'«*-simple The ownei 
HI fee IS the tenant of some one cbe, who in his tnin is the 
tenant of anollier, mid so on, until the last and only ahsolnte ownei 
IS leached, X 1 / , the King, from whom vims ll\ or iudiie< tly all lands 
Hie held The spmt of fendalmm hns, ol ooinse, eiituely g<nie out 
ol the system , onlx the skeleton is left Between a tenant in fee* 
.simpli mid his loid theie is no connexion wluitevei excejit in 
legal tlicoi^ ; in point of fact, it is foi tlu* most port unKnowu wlio 
the lord of a ji.nticnKii tenant ii u} lx*. There me, howxwer, new* 
ismtingemnes, m xxhich the feudal theory mav still yield jxxsilive 
results. 8uch, for instance, is tlie caj*«c ol EsruiiATiy c. ), ni wliuh, 
on the f.ulnieot hens of fieehojdei i d;\ mg inU state, th<* land W'oidd 
go to tlic next lord, and in tbe ahsf'iue of a memn -I ohI to tin* 
i-roivn. In tlie ra.se of CnrviiHins (9 r.l, the iiu idi r.ts of feudal 
tenure .snnive in a more mmked degrei* than in any otliei doss of 
cxslaleH Tliev sprang fioiu an inleuor kind of feudal holding, and 
remained wubiect to the ciiBtom of the manor to whieh they he 
longed. Witli the exception of such <‘Rse.s, the feudal ohligatiuns 
and restrictioiifi in which the virtue of the 8 ysti*Tii icsided have long 
diaupjH^timl The eatauliahment of the right of alienation, and at a 
later time of the te«tainentarv disposition of fw-Hunjde estateu, the 
I ncquisitmii by colhisixe j>rot*esses uf the riglit of huuking entail, and 


^ OffVfUi/r, in anno. 


8tul)by, suf) , Itii?. 


7 Ih , 257. 
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loiitly, the formal nboUtion in the reign of Charles If. of the moat | 
onerous (‘lass ol feudal obligation* — those relating to chivalry — are ] 
the most important steps in this process These tenures in chivalry, i 
by kmght-«ervi(^e, or military tonui'es, as tliey were variously called, 
retained the teiidal spirit in its most oppressive term. The rights 
of wardship and viamage were p<*rhaps the ino<it valuable and 
the most burdensome of all the rights of the lord- They enabled 
him to seine the estate of his tenant when he was under age, to 
exact A fine fiom him on his coming of age, and to nmiry him or 
hei to whomsoever he chose. By the V2 Charles 11. e. 24 these 
hmures, with all their oppmssive iucidents, were abolished and 
turned into tenures in free and common socage,” i.c., the ordinary 
non-military tenure, feudal like the other in its origin, but not 
subjet t to the obligations imposed by the militarj character of the 
tenuie by knight’s service. The law of real profstyty is, however, 
still feudal in the sense that its main lines w^ere lanl in the times of 
feudalism. Its most general t(*rins arc all huidal in their original 
meaning. The fee (feiidiim) is the feudal cstitc descendible to a 
man’s helm. Tiw freehoUUr is the tenant of an estate worthy of a 
free man, the Bmallast in quantity being an estat(‘ for lua owm life. 
To this day a gift to A.B,, without other words, ^ riR'ana a gift of 
an estate for life only, because feudal holdings a civ ariginally 
granted to the tenant for his own life, and in loturu for his own 
services. And feudal conceptions have ov(*nnu and transformed 
large classes of lights, which in their origin wen anterior to feu- 
dalism. Thus the independent rights of commoners were ignowMl, 
and tbeir i>nviieges W’ore treated as favours gi anted to tiieiix by 
some lord. 

FEUERBACH, Ltrmvm Andreas (1804-1872), fourth 
Boii of the eminent jurist (see next article), wan born 
at Lamlahut in Bavaria on the 28tli of July 1804. Like 
other members of his family, he evinced a religious turn 
of miml from an early age, and he matriculated at 
the uuiverisity of Heididbcrg with the intention of study- 
ing divinity. His atdour, however, w’as soon diverted 
to metaphysical pursuits ; he repaired to Berlin, becamo 
ail auditor of Hegel, and, iu spite of his fathcFs vehe- 
ment opposition, devoted himself to the career of a 
teacher of philosophy. The history of hia life hencefor- 
ward is that of his gradual emancipation from tlie yoke he 
hud thus imposed upon ImiiBelf. Even liis lirsl work, 
T/ioiff/Ida Oft Death and Immortality (1830), exhibits the 
marked divergence between his mental characteristics and 
those of the Hegelian school. The conclusion, indeed, is 
Hegelian, but the author’s method is dogmatic rather than 
dialectical, liis cast of thought mystical, his phraseology 
original, animated with humour and pathos, and strikingly 
concrete. Ilia negation of personal immortality rendered 
him obnoxious to the Government, and frustrated las 
endeavours to obtain a professorship. His embarrassed 
manner and a'wkward delivery debarred him from success 
as a [irivate tutor and lecturer. After some years of disup- 
pointnient he renounced the attempt to gain a livelihood 
by philosophy, and married a lady whose scanty dower, 
derived from a share in a small manufactory, included free 
apartments in the castle of Bruckberg, and the use of a 
vegetable garden and shooting in the adjacent woods. Iu 
these idyllic circuinstauces the philosopher 8upi»orted his 
family for nearly a quarter of a century, — learning, as he 
dechired, more from his peasant associates than he had 
learned at the university. ‘‘ Berlin opened my mouth, 
Bruckberg iiiy eyes.” During his early struggles and the 
period of his betrothal he had produced his History of' 
Modern Philosophy^ a series of criticisms of leading thinkers 
from Bacon to Leibnitz, and his monograph on Pierre Bayle, 
whom he sets forth as the type of the antithesis between 
faith and knowledge. His rupture with Hegelianism was 
Hrst indicated in his Criitqne of Heyel (1839). It wa.s 
grounded on his growing aversion to mere verbal juggles, 
and his sti'engtheuing conviction that philosophical research 
must be based upon the investigation of actual phenomena. 
The enthusiast for inetaphy-sics had ceased to be a 


^ Unlauft in a wall, in which case the obvious meaning of the testator 
will 1 ms adopted. 
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metaphysician, and had become the mouthpiece of a reaction 
the more remarkable from its imlepeiuleiux* of tlic contein 
poraneoub develo]unent of physical sciciue. The plicno- 
meiia with which Feuerbach dealt were nevertlu less wholly 
psychological. Those referring to the religious sentiment 
formed the subject of hm next ami must celebrated work, 
The ( Ji'egen) of ChrUttumty (1 84 1 ) Iu this famous 

treatise Feuetbach shows that every article of Glinsiian 
belief corresponds to some instinct or necessiU oi man .*> 
nature, from which he infers thnt it is Uic creation ami 
embodiment of some luiinau wdsh, hope, or ajquehensioij. 
The same process of interpretation is npjdied to natural 
religion iu bis essay on that subject (1845), and in his 
lectures delivered at Heidelberg during the revolutionary 
troubles of 1848 and 1849. This period of atiarcby 
promised for a moment to bring Feuerbach prominently 
before the world ; the inglorious collupso of the revolution 
gave an irrecoverable blow to his influence. Notw ithstand 
ing his own very reserved attitude, he had become identified 
in the public mind with the agitator's wlio had made a 
watchword of his name, and unjustly [uirticipated in their 
discredit. He returned to Bruckberg, and occupied hiin^adt 
partly in scientific research, [uxrtly in the compoMlion of his 
last important work, the (1 857). Tlays of tabu 

latioii w'ero now iu store for him. Driven from his ictieat 
at Bruckberg by the failure of the manufactory on which 
he had so long depended, too proud to implore aid, and 
incapable of wuting for mere bread, he would have sutVcied 
the oxtremity’ of want but for the unsolicited contributions 
of a few frienils, assisted shortly^ before his death by 
a public subscription. His intelle^ctual faculties wxre 
impaired by successive strokes of paralvsis, and he lisul 
ceased to take any active inten*st in human affairs when he 
expired on September 13, 1872 

Feuerbach is a remarkable figure in the history o** 
modern thought. As a philostqdier, he personifies at once 
the intellectual bankruptc}M)f meie verbal metapliysics, and 
the reaction towards emi>iricism bast'd on the actual 
ob.‘>ervation of nature and society H(‘ reaches substantially 
the same concliisions as the modern professor of physical 
science, but by a ditferciit path, and inde[)endcntJy re- 
pruducBS the scientific siuut of Positivism, with a total 
suppressnm of its sacerdotal element As a writer on 
religion his position is ambiguous. Following uj) the hint 
of one of the oldest Greek philoso[diers, he ilemoiistrateB 
that religious ideas have their counterparts iu human 
nature, and assumes that they mu'it be its product “ All 
theology is antlnopology.” It does not seem to have struck 
him that the projiosition might CMiually well be inverted, 
and might afford scope for a problem ns insoluble as that 
concerning the priority of the owl and the egg. Ills 
principal work, how^ever, is rather remarkable for (le[>th 
and truth of feeling than exactness of reasoning ; it wears 
indeed a Beuiblanco of logical cousccntiveucHs, but consists 
essentially of a .series of aphorisms, enunciritcd dogmatic- 
ally, .somewhat in the niuuner of i‘hner.son. Ethically, 
hi8 system has done mucfi good by its lofty yiews df human 
nature, and the consecration w^ith which it dignifies the 
most ordinary passages of hiiiimn life ; and not a little 
harm by the encouragement which an anthropocentric 
theory necessarily affords to excessive individual lueteiisiona, 
and thus indirectly to political and soidal discontent. Tt.s 
strongest points arc its vigorous grasp of reality, embodi- 
ment of ideal aspirations in familiar form.s, healthy 
opbimUm, and recognition of the value of everything 
human as such. “Only in action,” said Feuerbach, “do 
wo feel ourselves free.” “ Let us concentrate ourselves on 
what is real ; and great men will revive, and great actions 
return.” “Health is more than immortality.” His anta- 
gonism to the idea of personal immortality is one of hie 
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luoftt digtlnctive emits, t>ut Bere as elsewhere he deals with 
the prulilein solely from the pj-ychological side. Hence he 
c au neither lie classed with inateriali«t-j nor immaterialists; 
and, with all his frank honesty and uncompromising energy 
(d language, the same duality vf attitude characterizes 
hiH [iOBitiun throughout. Ho i» from one point of view 
irreligious, from another deeply religious, logical and 
mystical, positive and speculafive, academically cultured 
and a man of the [ioople. 

Feuerbach's peiHoiial chu meter was highly estimable, 
fully conformed to the philosophic ideal in simplicity, 
independence, disintorebtedness, and fidelity to conviction. 
Ills eiuditioii H extensive and accurate. He possessed no 
V>rillmtil or 8uj>crficiu1]y attractive qualities ; his mauuer 
wuH siiy and cfiiburntHsecl, and his literary composition 
tardy mid lnliotioU'}. ills style, nevertheless, is suflicienily 
rlcMf and even opigramniatic to make him a popular uriter 
ill hiH own country, but hardly in any other. Ilis chief 
work, though translated by the first of living English prose 
wriLei>, [n*oduced little impressum in England. Out of 
(Jirimmy he will be most esteemed by those who have 
attained bis results by other processes, and most memorable 
as an iustanoe of the empirical spirit of modern physical 
science asserting itself in the re^gion of alistract speculation, 
with little assistance from scicnlific study. 

tViif'ihic h's AWwo#’ of* has Ik'CIi tmtislaicd into the 

I nuicqnil Kui<»pciin ; tlH‘ version ih l»y Geoige 

UiH coiri'Hpoinlenee has hecn cditoil, with a <’onfuH»'(l and 
imperfect hiognipliv, hy KailGiiin (Leip/iC’, 1871). Ht G ) 

FKUEK11A(MI, Paul Johann Ansklm von (1775^ 
ls;b*3), a distinguished writer on criminal Jaw, was burn at 
Ji'ua, November 14, 1775. in his infancy the family 
removed to Frankfort, and ho received his oaily education 
at the gymnasium of that towuu At the ngo of seventeen, 
he wont to the university of Jena ; and, his j»ath in life 
lud yet being fixed, hU active ndnd eagerly sought after 
knowletlge in all fields. He fainiliunzcd himself with the 
(Iroek and Uomaii clussicH, especially with the poets ; and 
when the common need comjielled him to w'oik for broad 
as well us for knowledge, his I'hoice fell, under the influence 
of lioinhold's teaching, on divine jdnlosopliy. Limiting 
his worldly wants to tlie utmost, lie devoted himself heart 
and soul to the re.search tif truth in its higher fields, and 
at twenty ho had already made his mark as a powerful 
thinker by various ]>hilosophical essays. The influence of 
these early studies is apparent in the great w^orks on which 
his hpeeial reputation rests. But his attention was sooii 
concentrated on the subject to wdiich his life was to be 
dt'Votod, the scienccj of legislation. He now snt at the feet 
of S(*liaubert and Hufel.iiul, and the study of natural law 
and of jurisprudence exciteil in him a genuine enthusiasm. 
The eaily essays of jos student years bore the impress of 
on** of tho.se mighty minds by which beneficent rcvolutiuim 
are wrought, iiiul which open new [niths to the race. In 
17i>5 lie obtained his degree of doctoi in philosophy; and 
published one of his fii. si lings, as lie oalLs it, an essay ou 
the oidyf possible arguim nts against the existence and the 
value of natural law. The same year he married. In 
179G ho published a (VvV/y/o u/ yiitum! Za/c as prepara- 
tivm ) for a ienev o/ Xatin'al LiUf\ This was 

* folhiwed ill I7l»8, by his Autt-IIobUn^ a dissei tatiou on the 
limits of the civil pow'cr, and tlio right of resistance on the 
part of siibjeotH against their rulers, and his Vntersuchuntffm 
nhuufiis Verhrrtkttu r/cA fiovkivermths. In 171^9 he obtained 
his degree of doctor of laws, ami received ]>ermi8sion to 
deliver a course of ucademicul lectures. Those attracted 
many hearem, ami soon warn fur him the rank of a master 
in his science. At the saino time appeared an important 
woik, w'hich established his reputation, the AVmeW d**r 
(jrruitiisafse itnd Gmndhegrtffe pHnlkhm Bechts. In 


this treatise he first set forth hie hew theory of punishment 
the intimidation theory, which was further developed and 
applied 111 the JSihliothek fiir die jjHnlicJus RechistmMem- 
Ri ka/ff a w^ork produced by Feuerbach in conjunction wdth 
(h'olman and Von Almendingen, and published in 1800-' 
1801, and was systematically and thoroughly expounded in 
his famous Lehrbnvh dee ^emeifien in Deutschland geltcnden 
fpeitilichfm lievhtR (1801), of which the fourteenth edition 
appeared in 1847. In those works Feuerbach shows him- 
self not only a great thinker and discoverer of truth, but 
also a gifted texcher and luminous expositor, capable of 
giving to principles a scientific form, and investing them 
with the grace and elegance of the highest literary art. 
Ills w^orks were a powerful protest against vindictive 
punishments, and contributed largely to the subsequent 
humane reformation of criminal hvws. Nor was the ex- 
ample of his style without influence on later writers on law. 
Ill 1801 Feuerbach was appointed professor at the univer- 
sity of Jena; but many oners were made to him, and in 
the following year he accepted a chair at Kiel. This he 
lield for two years, lecturing on the law of nature, criminal 
law, the institutes, the pandects, and hermeneutics. But, 
disappointed at not finding so numerous, sympathizing, or 
promising un audience as lie had expected, be removed in 
1804 to the university of Landshut. He was also named 
aiilic councillor, and xvas commanded by the king, Maxi- 
milian Joseph, to draw up a project of penal law for Bavaria. 
Ills position, however, w^as rendered painful and annoying 
by the jealousies and dislike of some of his fellow pro- 
fessors, who instigated the students to burlesque and 
ridicule him, and ho resigned his chair. Ho was then 
called to Munich with the rank of privy referendary in the 
department of justice, and in 1808 was created privy 
councillor. Meanwhile appeared his Critique on Kit in- 
Sfdirod^s project of criminal law (1804); and the practical 
reform of penal legislation in Bavaria was begun under 
hisiniluence in 180G by the abolition of torture. In 1808 
appeared the first volimic of his Merkwurdige (ff'imtnal- 
fiille, completed in 1811 — a work of deep interest for 
its application of psychological considerations to eases of 
crime, and intended to illustrate tlie inevitable imperfec- 
tion of human la^vs in their Bjiplication to individuals. 
In his Deiiuchtnufjm liher das Geschworeuenf/erirht (1812) 
Feuerbach declared against trial by jury, maintaining that 
the verdict of a jury was not adequate legal proof of 
a crime. !Much controversy wq.s aroused on the subject, 
and the author’s view^ was subsequently to some extent 
mollified. ITis labours on the penal law being completed, 
the project was submitted to rigorous examination, and, 
receiving ultimately the royal sanction, w^us promulgated 
ill 1813 as the Bavarian penal code. The influence 
of this code, the miibodiment in logical form of Feuerbach’s 
enlightened and humane views, was immense. It was 
at once adopted as the model and basis for new* codes 
for Wurteniberg and Saxe-Weimar ; it was adopted in 
its entirety in the grand-duchy of Oldenburg ; and it 
was tmnslated into Swedish by order of the king. 
Seveml of the Swiss cantons reformed their codes in con- 
formity with it. Feuerliach bad also undertaken to prepare 
a civil code for Bavaria, to be founded on the Code 
Napoli'*oii, This was afterwards set aside, and the Codex 
Maxiiuilianus adopted as a basis But the jiroject did not 
become law. During the war of liberation (1813-1814) 
Feuerbach showed Ipmself an ardent patriot, and published 
several political brochure.^, which, from the writer’s position^ 
had almost the %\ eight ^of state manifestoes. One of these 
is entitled Ceber Deutsche Kreihett ttnd Vertreiwig Deutscher 
Voiker durch Lttndstaude (1814). In 1814 Feuerbach was 
appointed second president of the court of appeal at 
Bamberg, and three years later he became first president of 



tae court of appeal at Au^pach. In IBSl te was deputed 
by tbe Government to visit France, Belgium^ and the Ehine 
provinces for the purpose of investigating their juridicid 
institutions ; and in 1825 ho published, as the fruit of this 
visit, his treatise Ueb^'v die Gerichtaverjhssuiig inw/ doA 
gm*h'htiiche Verfahren FrankreichA Tn his later years he 
tot>k a deep interest Lu tlie fate of Kaspar Hauser, which 
Wcl excited so much attention in Europe ; and he was the 
first to publish a critical summary of the ascertained facts, 
under the title of Kmpai* flamer: ein Beupie! einee 
Verbrechene am Seelerdeben, (1832). Shortly before his 
death appeared a collection of his Kleine Bekriftevt (1833). 
Feuerbach, still in the full enjoyment of his intellectual 
[»owers, died suddenly at Frankfort, wliile on his way to 
the baths of Schwalbach, May 29, 1833. In 1852 v^as 
published the Lehen Hnd Wii^ken Am. Fetferbae/iJff 
2 vols., consisting of a selection of his letters and journals, 
with occasional notes by bis fourth son Ludwig, the (lis* 
tinguished philosopher (noticed above). (w. L it c.) 

FEUILLETOiSr (a diminutive of feuillefy the leaf of a 
book), a kind of supplement atladiod to the political 
portion of the French newspaper. Its inventor was Borthi 
the elder, editor of the iJ/bafs, It is not usually printed 
on a separate sheet, but merely separated from tbe political 
part of the newspaper by a line, and printed in smaller 
t3q)e. It consists chiefly of non*political ni'ws and gossip, 
literature and art criticism, a chronicle of the fashions, 
and epigrams, charades, and other literary trifles j and its 
general characteristics are lightness, grace, and sparkle. 
Some editors make use of the feuilleton as a separate 
shoot to float their journals into poiuilarity by means of 
the instalments of an exciting novel. Hoiuothing resembling 
the feuilleton is not uncommon in the newspapers of other 
nations, but none of these imitations possess the peculiar 
and distinctive excellencies of the French supplement. 

FEVER (from ferveo^ to burn). This term, which may 
be defined as a condition of the body characterized by an 
iucieaae in temperature, is used in nieclicine wdtli a wide 
application. Fever is one of the most common accompani- 
ments of diseases in general, and serves to make tbe 
distinction between febrile and mii-fehrile ailments. In 
many cases the fever must be regarded as only secondary 
to, and symptomatic of, the morbid state wnth which it is 
found associated. But there is a large class of diseases in 
which fever is the jircdominant factor, and w^hich, although 
dififering widely among themselves as to their characters and 
pathological manifestations, are believed tn arise from the 
introduction into the system of something of the nature of 
a poison, upon which all the morbid plieiiomcua depend. 
To such diseases the term primary or specific fevers is 
applied. 

In considering the general subject of fever regard must 
be had in particular to the tw o main features of the febrile 
process, — viz., the abnormal elevation of temperature, and 
the changes affecting the tissues of the body in reference 
thereto Indeed, the two points are iuse[>arably osspeiuted. 

The average heat of the body in health laugos between 
98 4'' and 99*5® F. It is liable to slight variations from 
such causes as the ingestion of food, the amount of exercise, 
and tlie tem^icrature of the surrounding atmosphere. There 
are, moreover, certain appreciable diurnal variations, the 
lowest temperature being betw^eeii the hours of 1.30 and 
7 and the highest between 4 and 0 v.M., with trifling' 
fluctuations during these periods. 

The development and maintenance of heat within the 
body is generally regarded as depending on the destructive 
oxidation of all its tissues, cimsequent on the changes 
continually taking place in the processes of nutrition. 
In health this constant tissue disintegration is exactly 
counterbalanced by the iutroductiori of food, while the 
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uniform normal temperature is maintained by the due ad 
justmeiit of the heat thus developed, and the processes of 
exhalation and cooling which take place from the cmunc- 
tories of the body, particularly the lungs ami skin In the 
febrile state this relationship is no longer pieserveJ, the 
tissue waste being greatly in excess of the l»M>d siqqdx. 
while the stvcallod law of temperature is in ul>c}.mce. In 
this condition the boily wastes rapidly, the l(»ss f<> the sv^tem 
being chiefly in the form of nitrogen coinpoumlh (un* i, iVi } 
The extent of this loss has l>eoii made the subject ul resi^arch 
by many authorities, more particularly by Dr Senator, 
whose general conclusion is that in the early htage of fevei 
a patient excretes about three times as much urea he 
would do on the same diet if he were in health — the diflei- 
eijce being that in the latter condition he discliatges d 
quantity of nHn>gon equal to that taken in in the t()rm of 
food, while in the former lie wastes the store of nitrogen 
contained in the albumen of the tissues and bhH>d t‘orpuscles 
The amount of fever is estimated by tlie degree of ('levalion 
of the temperature above the normal standard. When it 
reaches as high a point as lOG® F. the term hyperpyrexia 
(excessive fevei) is applied, and is regarded as indicating a 
condition of danger; wLile if it exceeds 107® ot 108® lor any 
length of time, death almost alw^ays results. Occasioually 
in certain fevers and febrile diseases the temperature may 
attain the elevation of 110^-112'^ jirior to the fatal issue. 

The clinical thermometer now in general use furnislies 
the physician with the means of estimating accuiately the 
temperature and tracing its fluctuations, while the informa- 
tion it affords serves in many cases to indicate the particular 
form of fever, even at an early stage, as w*ell as to piognos- 
ticato its probable result. 

The leading general symptoms characteristic of the feb- 
rile state are certain phenomena connected with its onset, 
accession, and decline, necessarily modified in degree by 
the form the fever assumes, and by it'^ attendant compli 
cations. The commencement is usually maikcd by a rigc»r 
or shivering, which may only exist as a slight but persibltiit 
feeling of chilliness, or, on the other hand, bo of a vi(»lcnt 
character, and, as occasionally happens with children, find 
expression in the form of welbniarked eonvulsions. 
Although termed tho(v>A/ sOtgeof fever, the tomperature of 
the body in this condition is really incrc.is<‘d. There are 
besides various accompanying feedings of ilhioHs, siuli as 
pain in the back, headache, sickness, thirst, and great 
las'>itudc. In all cases of febrile complaints it is of im 
portance for the physician to note the occurrence of the 
first rigor, which in general fixes the beginning of the attack. 
This stage is soon followed by the full development of the 
febrile condition, the M stage. The skin now feels Jiot 
and dry, and the temperature, always elevated above the 
nonnal standard, will often be found to exhibit diurnal 
vuiiatious corresponding to those observed in Leulth, -- 
namely, a rise towards evening, and a fall towards morning. 
There is in general a relative increase in the rate of the ]mlse 
and the number of res[urations. The tongue is dry and fur- 
red ; the thiist is intense, while the ai)petite is .gone ; the 
urine is scanty, of high specific gravity, containing a large 
quantity of solid matter, i)articularly urea, tlie excretion of 
which is, as already stated, remaikably increased in fcvei : 
while, on the other hand, cerf iiu of the saline ingredieuK 
such as the chlorides, are often diiuinisbed The bowels 
arc in gene.al constipated, but they may be relaxed, as w 
often the case in typhoid fever. The nervous system 
participates in the general disturbance, and sleeplessness, 
disquietude, and delirium, more or loss violent, an* common 
accompaniments of the febrile state. The waste of the 
muscles and corresponding loss of strength is very marked, 
and continues even although considerable quantities of 
nutriment may be taken. 
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The decline of the fever tiikes place cither by the occur* 
jeiicu of a crinu or sudden termination oi the Bymptoma, 
otLea accompanied with fioine di»charge from the body, 
riuch an jiiofurie perspiiati<ni, c(»pioijH iloiv of thick urine, 
and occaHioinilly diarrho a, ov hy a moie gradual Hubaidence 
of the iclnilc phunoinena, cn*, m it in tucluiically termed, a 
It/HtM, On the other hand, death may lebult either from j 
hypcrpyrexm or iioni grailuul exhaustion, the patient of ten j 
passing into tiio tt//^/fou^ fa rumiition of extreme pros I 
tnition of the piiysual powers, with which are associated ' 
low delirium and (ujtnu, and winch is an oecaBional nnxle of 
death in all acute fliHcases); or the fatal event may occur ' 
suddenly itoin Kvn(’4»pe u4tei alight exertion, in which ca»e 
It iH Udieved to he due to a softened state of the substance i 
ol the lieart, oin* ol the known* accoiiipaniineuts of fever. j 

( Vjtiun wrU-nnuked types of fever are recognized, these . 
being th tci mined by the cIjuichI history and [leculiar char- 
a( ter and st ijueuce of the symptuiUH. 

'rijo term /ci'cr is applied to those forms in 

whidi till* icbrile U‘niperature persists for a more or less 
iletUnte period, inniiterruptod by any distinct intermiasioa 
till the crisis is reached. To this type belong siniplo con- 
tinued fever or lebncula, tyi>lius and typlioid fevers, and 
the eruptive fevijs or exanthemata, -MZ.,snmll-t>ox,nieasleB, 
ami sc.li let lever. /fvet is a form of continued 

level, the c'liief charaeteiistic of wdiich is the occunence in 
aliout'a week aftei the ciisis of a distinct reliipse and 
repetituui of all the syin[)tonis. Oce-asiouully second and 
thud 1 elapses take place. 

'rhe teim ramitt'id is ai>pUed to those foriiis of fever the 
com so o( which is intenutdod by u short usually daily 
dimimitioii ol the lebril(! pliciioriieiui, follow'cd by a roeur- 
rcnce ol all the symptoms. Such levers are cliieily mot 
witJi in tiojiical climates, but ocoasioniilly continued fevers 
usMiiiiiO this form, particularly in eiiildron. 'riie condition 
kijow'u as /i^dte /fvi'r, which occurs in the course of wast- 
ing (iiweuses, is markedly remittent iu its course. 

In mdfent or uijae tlieie is a distinct periodic 
subsideme of the symptoms, which, according to its dura- 
tion, (dial ar tel izes the vunety as (fuoliihitu (where the 
paioxysiu recuis in 2 A Inuirs), tvrtian (in Lours), 

ilitittiau (in 7- hours). Intermit Ituit fevers are most 
< 1)111111011 in the troj»ics, and are believed to be due to 
mal.nial ]H)isoning. 

The term mallitmtut is employed to describe lorms of 
fc\ei in winch the blood aptuws to undergo rapid de- 
tern Mating chungi's, Hoiuetimes ilesignated blood-poisoning. 
Yellow fe\cr may be said to belong to tliis category and 
the continued livers, more especially typhus and the 
exantlieiimta, oee.isioiailJy assume a maligmiut form from 
the b«*giuuiug. 'riu' i Incf forms of lever will bo found 
described in detail under sepaiatu headings. 

With respect to the Ireutineiit of the iebrile condition 
lu general, it may be remarked that modern therapeutics 
have turiushed several methods of great iuipoitance and 
efficacy. It will be siitlieient to leJer to Iw’o of those,*** 
namely, 1 V (‘Xternal iipplicatioii of cold, and the adminis- 
tration of antipyK'tic remedies or lebrituges. The former 
of ihear methods i» accomphslied by means of baths in 
wlin*h the fever patient is placed, the water being soine- 
wdiat below the febrile temperature, and gradually cooled 
down by the addition of cold w'ater till a temperature of 
from <)(V ns reached. This process, when continued 
for only X^shoit time and fre(juently repeated, has been 
found to yu^ld most valuable results in luauy instances of 
high tempeniiurt), both in continued fever and in such | 
febrile ailments' as acute rhciunatiam. The i*elief to the 
patient is remarkable, the body rapidly parting with its 
heat, and the effect usually lontinuea for hours. The 
cxplttiidtiou BUggohted by JVufessor Binz is that “ iu fever 
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the veiiiels of the skin are generally much contracted. The 
cool water acts as a strong stimulant on them, and causes 
a somewhat stronger contraction to take place, but this is 
only of short duration. Kelaxation for a longer time is tlie 
necessary consequence. The hitherto bloodless and diy 
skill becomes filled and moist, and thus the irradiation of 
warmth goes i>u. The cooler the bath the longer it lasts.*' 
Certain drugs possess the power of reducing the heat of 
fever, and are now largely employed for this purpose. The 
most important of these is quinine, which, when administered 
in large doses (gr. x.-xxx ), has a marked effect in lowering 
the febrile temperature, and, if repeated, of keeping it dow^n. 
It has been supposed that this effect of quinine is due to its 
action us an antiseptic uj»on the poison m the blood giving 
liho to the fever; but there seems a gi'eater degree of pro- 
bability ill the view that it acts a» an antitriptic by retard- 
ing those excessive tissue changes with which the develop- 
ment of heat is undoubtedly connected. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fact that after the administmtion of 
quiiinie the amount of urea discharged from the body is 
greatly diminisheil. It is said that quinine acts best at 
those periods of the day when the febrile temperature is in- 
clined to undergo slight remission. Many other substances 
are used for their aiiti[»yi'etic action, among which may 
bo 1111311 tioned digitalis, aconite, salicin, salicilic acid, ikc. 
Alcohol is strongly recommended by some physicians for 
this jnir[)o.se, but wdiile its effect in large doses is no doubt 
to lower the temperature, its extensive euiplt»yment in fever 
is objectionable on many important grounds (j. o. a ) 
FEYDEAU, Ernest-Aimb (1821-1873), a French 
auihot, wasboin in Paris, March IG, 182 J. lie began his 
literary career in I8t4, by th<3 ]»ubHcation of a volume of 
])oetry of that modiocre quality which m poetiy is fatal. 
Either the partial failure of this literary effort, or his 
marriage soon afterwnids to a daughter of the ecoru»mist 
Blanqiii, caused him to forsake for a time the vocation of 
letters, and to dewote his ambition to exchange transactions , 
but the study ol urchajology gradually supplanted his in- 
terest ill speculation, ainl ho was finally cuiiiiiinerl in his 
original choice of a literary profession by the remarkable 
success w'hich attended the publication, in J858, of his 
novel Fa?nty, a success duo chiefly to the cleverness with 
wdiicb it dc[)icted and excused the corrupt manners of a 
certain portion of French society. Fauny wns lollow’ed in 
rapid succession by a series of fictions, in which immorality 
was gilded with the sumo alluring glitter, but, wanting 
the attraction of novelty, they failed to i»rodiK*e biuh a 
marked impression os their i)redccessor ; and as their 
intorcst depended little on the portrayal of any but the 
low’er traits ut cliiiracter, and idnefly on the descn[)tu)ii of 
intrigues, they w ere read and admired only within a limiteii 
circle. Besides his novels Feyde.an w^rote several pl.iys, 
none of which, however, attained much poi>ularity ; and he 
is also the author of llistoive yhicralr den et 

itf’ptilitn es des tfp! I s 3 vols , 1857— G1 ; Lc Sennet 

dn (sketches ol Algerian life), 2 vols., 1864, 

English translation, 2 vols., 18G7 ; and L\ilUrn<tyne cn 
1871, Paris, 1872, a clever caricature of Cermuu life and 
nninnora, but characterized in many places by a somewhat 
Idast tone, and disfigured here and there by bitterness of 
feeling. Ho died at Paris, October 28, 1873. 

Snintf-BfUVt', Otvsrnts du Lundi, vol. xiv. and Barbey 
iVAiirc\ iil\ , teuvrea et hoinmes au XJX^ mdc, 

FEZ, one of the chief cities in the empire of Morocco, 
into wdiicli kingdom it was incorj-iorated in the year 1648. 
It is sitciated in 34'' Gi 3'' N. lat. and 4*' 58' 15" W. 
long., being alnnit 197 miles N.E of Morocco, 100 miles E, 
from the Atlantic, and 85 miles 8. of the Mediterranean, 
The city is beautifully situated on the skqies of a pear« 
ahajied valley, through which flows the Wad-el-Jubar (or 
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River of Peark). The atreain is foi*dable tkrotti^out, and k ; 
an affluent of the Wad-ol-Sebu, which it joins about six 
iiiiles to the north of the tojni. The Wiuheh.Tubar divides 
the city into two quarters, the ancient town (Fas-ebbali) 
^n the right bank, uiid the neur (Fas-ehdjedid) on the 
feft. 

Like many Oriental cities, Fez fwm a distance is a 
peculiarly striking looking place. It stretches out between 
low hills, crowned by the ruins of ancient fortresses ; and i 
iroin the turroted walls stand out in bold relief eoiiutloHS [ 
domes, minarets, and flat-roofed houses. The old battle- ' 
meiited wall, which still surrounds the place, though falling 
into decay, is yot flanked by strong masonry towers. The 
aurrouuding country is well cultivated. lu some places 
the view is nmrvclloua. The whole neighbourhood seems 
ct)verecl with ruined buildings of every sort, — cells of 
recluses, broken columns, mas.sive stone aqueducts, dome 
like tombs, dilapidated forts, and ruined hou,sea. Except 
on the south side the city is surrounded by hills inii*r- 
^[»ersed with groves of orange, pomegranate, and various 
Iruit trees, and large olive gardens. 

The interior of the city is fur from pleasing ; the walls 
are lofty, and the streets are narrow and dirty. ^ In the 
old town, where is the chief emporium of tiade, there is one 
haig narrow street runuiiig the entire length of the tow n. 
It IS irregularly i>aved with round pebbles about the si/o 
and shape of a cocoa-nut; these worn sinootli by the tread 
ot hlippercul feet are sore .stumbling blocks to the few 
equestrians who chance to ride through the town. Com- 
pared to Its fellows this is a wide strc'ct,— that is, it vaiioa 
from 6 to 9 feet iii breadth. 

The tradesman usually sits cross-legged in a corner of 
his shop, with his good.s so ai ranged that lie can reach thorn 
without moving. As a rule, men of a trade congregate 
together, using the cellar.s underneath the shop as w^orking 
places. No stock of goods is kept on hand ; they are only 
made to order. The houses generally coubiat of two or 
throe stories, with a trellis-work verandah on the ruol. 
They are lighted with wooden gratings in the side streets. 
The windows all look into the courtyards, so that the 
travellei sees only the gloomy pic>s]>ect of a lofty blank wall. 

Ill olden times Fez was the great seat of lenrning in 
western Africa. Leo Africamis slates in Ins work that 


^ 111 a ]»apor puMishiHl in tlio Afffhcftl Tff/u'f; aad Craiu’if/* of ,ln]y 28, 
lb77, a I’oiivspoiulent (br Le.iml) i\utcs — “ Ji there ik any tmth in the 
infliieuce of .sanitary aimn^einents on the public liealth, how ih it that 
health IS ])r4'Herved at all in Mtionsli towti.s V Take for exanippi tins 
4 .ipital, Fe/ is Ji town nf about 45,000 inliabitants, sunoumlod by hijjfh 
Malls. So iiariow aie tlie sto-els th it iii many of them it wouhl bo im- 
)s»ssiblo fortwo iieoplo t<J walk abieast Kvoii the pniiripaJ streets in 
which businc'^.i is eomlvntod are not more tlnii) ten feet v\nle Owin^ 
to the h( ight of tluj houses, many of which aie of tlnee stones, and the 
pr utice ot coveiiug the stio' t on a level Avith the Hist story with reed 
looiii ,inO olten with vine.s, the rays ol the sun never ren<*h the streets 
ex(e]»t lieiennd there in some iiioie open sprits The <-oiise<pieii«’e of 
this IS tlmt the inhabitants of F<‘Z, liaiOlvevei ex]io.sed t<» the sun, are a 
< uinp.iiatively lijjht-toinplexiomsl im eul Moors , many indeed present a 
Itallid etiolftltsi .npiiearaneo. The simps are mere eells plat wl about foui 
t^'et flora tJio grouiirl, aiidin tln-se the owneis sit croU(‘luMl iqi the whole 
dav waitinj.; J or customers The walls ol the houses and sh.ide roofs 
sjioken of an^ coveied with dust and le.siooiied with roinvebs. The 
streets are randy swept, and bad smeUs are jn-evaleiit It is iiotoworthY* 
howevei, that one never experienees tlie feintdl ol sewage. The reason i.s 
nr>t lai to '4eek. Fez, like other Mooiish towns, possesses a system of 
drams, ami an abundant and eontiimous water supply, Eveiy of 

any pretension la jrrovuled witli a fountain in its own roni'tyanl, by 
whicli the rlnuns ar^ constantly flushed Moreover, there j» no eom- 
nmmeation between the streets and the sewers. The smlaee water finds 
its way out of the streets by other ehaniiels The closet is usually jihiced 
just inside the street entrance of the dwelling-houses, and too often 
m.ike*, Its presence krH»wn b\ a vile smeU Hut it is no doubt owing 
to the abundance of water that the boil effects of sewage fermentation 
aie not severely felt, wince the sewers open only into tlie houses. The 
drinking water of F<z is procui'ed from a nvei whicli flow's thiough the 
tf>ivn, and which receives its drainage. The water almost invariably 
pi educes diarrhoea m strangers.” 


there were not only 709 mosques, but a largo univorsity, 
numerous theological schools, and one* of the finest Jibranca 
in the woild. Now, however, all that is chnngctl. Dr 
LOiirecl, who visited the city in 1877, endesivoured in vain 
to gain access to some small eollortions of ancient books and 
matiU8cn]>ts in connexion with the nio.sques. The t\>u chief 
mosques are the Caiuubin, which is very Urgi., nnd is said 
to contain a glass lustre holding fd)0 huiqis, tht' sp»nl of 
some Christian chuich, and one named after Kdiis. the 
reputed founder of the city. The latter is a place of refuge 
for criminals, and the former ha.s a special couit for women 
to [iruy in- a most unusual thing in mosques. The palace 
gardens are fairly well kept ; one of them, n beautifully 
Wi vided plot of ground on the banks of the river, eontaim. 
some magnificent my i ties, rising to a height of 40 feet, 
with trunk.s like L rest trt'es, and there are fruit and other 
tiecs lu great ninety. Tlie palace, called Lallah Almiua, 
built as usual of a mixture of clay and lime, ih situated about 
two mile.s from the town ; tJie couity.iid, winch is lOO paces 
long by 50 wide, is jiaved with highly glazed and very 
elfectively tuloiircAl tiles. Tins palai^e is said to have been 
built by Christian slaves, among whom wore many English 
captives. 

As a conimeivial town Fez is a great de])ot for the trade 
of Barbary, where also are colhs'ted wares bi ought from the 
cast and south by caravans. The chief exports are almonds, 
gums, raisiiis, dates, caraway seeds, anise seed, (Utnuis, 
capers, olive od, honey, tallow, hides, tanned leatlnu’, ostrich 
feathers, lead, some gold, ivory, and gold dust, silken 
goods (such as bright-coloured scarfs, turbans, and snshcB), 
coarse linen, carpets, and saddlery. The “ fez,” or national 
head-dress of the Turks, is largely made. Until recent 
times, the city had a monopoly of the nmnnfaiturc, for it 
was sup[>osed that the clyo vshicfi imparts the peculiar 
dull crinisoii hue of these skull cai>s could not bo obtained 
elsewhere ; now, however, they arc manufactured both in 
France and in Turkey. The dye is obtained from the juice 
of a small beiiy which grow\s in large quantities in the 
immediate noigliboiirhood of the town, and is also ex- 
tensively used in the tanning of morocco leather, one of tlie 
chief articles of exjiort. Some gold woik is made, the 
jirecioiis metal being hrouglit from tlie intciior ut Africa 
by cai avails which trade regulaily with Timbuctoo. These 
start in the spring and autumn, and ore iisuallv about 140 
days on the journey, of wdiich only 54 are actually spent 
in marching The merchants of Fez send by this means 
to the cities in the interior of Africa various articles of 
Enropeaii marmtacturc and foreign produce, linens, muslins, 
lino cloths, silks, beads, brass nails, coflFee, tea, and sugar, 
and in return they receive, gums, gold, elephants’ tusks, 
ambergris, ostrich feathers, and slaves. 

It IS believed that Fez was built in the year 793, by 
a ]»nnce named Ed ris ; and, having soon become a city of 
much importance, it rose to be the capital of the Mahometan 
states of western Africa. The Moors considered it the finest 
city in the wtudd ; and it is held in extreme veneration 
also by all Moslem inhabitants of Africa. Leo African us 
mentions it as one of tlie must famous resorts of pilgrims 
in the IGth century, as well as the i)rincij>al Arabic 
university in the world. Jt is filled with tombs of holy 
men, w^hicb impart to it an air of sacredness. In the 10th 
century, when the road to Mecca w^as unsafe, julgnmageH 
w^erc jierformed to Fez, instead of to the tomb of the 
prophet. Subsequently its schools of religion, philosophy, 
and astruiioiiiy enjoyed a great reputation in Africa, and 
also throughout southern Exirope, and were attended even 
by Christians. On' the expulsior of the Moors from Spain, 
refugees of all sorts flocked to Fez, partly ou account of the 
asylum it afforded as a sacred city. These bringing with 
them some knowledge of arts, sciences, and manufactures, 
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for a time the city flourbhed ; but the vices add traditional 
couser vatittm of tbe Moslem religion prevented permanent 
improvernciit, so that it gradually sank to the unknown 
and unimportant position it now occupies. 

During tbe suiniuer the heat is iiiterise, but in winter the 
climate is excellent. Travellers differ much as to the 
number <if inhabitants. Dr Leared computos them at 
Irom 15,000 to 50,000, but without sufficient data. 
Berbers, Arabs, negroes, ami Jews are tbe principal races 
dwelling in tlie city. The Jews suffer great iiersecutions 
and many indignities, but many of them contrive to amass 
money. 

Tbe best method of reaching Fez is from Tangier, the 
total distance being about 160 miles. The road, though a 
mere biulie path, is quite practicable for camels and horses. 
There are numerous towns and villages at suitable distances, 
which allbrd (■i»uvenient halting-places for travellers. 

yluthoiihfH 1.00 Aflii’anuH, Barth, BoUlfs, Edmondode Amicis, 
Dr Vog«*h and Dr beared. (C. B N.) 

FJCZZAN (t)ie ancient P/uizania, or country of the Gara- 
iiiantes), a c(uintry of the Sahara region of North Africa, 
forming a ** kaimakauilik of the Ottoman vilayet of Tri- 
poli, extends 3*J0 miles N. to »S. from the town of Boiyoin, 
tat. 30' 10' N,, to Bir (.)mali, on the route from Murzuk to 
Bornu, in lat. 21'' 10' N. ; and 420 miles K to W. from 
the Akakus ^Mountains near Ghat in long. lO" 30' W. to 
the village of Wuu-Squair in long. 18“ 20' W. Its ill- 
detined limits run from Boiyem, within 50 miles of the 
Moditnrraneaii on I he north, south-westward by the Bir- 
c1-Huh»i to llie Akakus range east of Ghat, thence east- 
ward to the Bir Omali south of the village of Tejerri, from 
that to Wttu Stpiair or Wau-Nauius at its south-eastern 
comer, and thence northward past Zella to Boujern, em- 
bracing an area of aViout 156,000 ICnghsh square miles, or 
nearly three times the extent of England. 

The general form of the country is determined by the 
ranges of hdls called the Jebel'C.s SAda or Black Mountain, 
and tlie Hany-el-Aswad or Black ITaruj, which cross it 
along the parallel of 23“ N., forming the northern edge 
of a broatl desert plateau and the water-parting of the 
Medlturranean drainage slope, and shutting off' the northern 
regiuii from the diqirossioas in which lie the oases of Fezzan 
proper in the south. 

'Phe Jebel-es-SAda is described by M. Duveyrier as an 
isulateil vulcanic mass in the midst of a hammada or bare 
de^^cit plateau of white limestone. Its length E. to W. is 
about 170 miles. At a point near the pass by which M. 
l)uvc}ner crossed it, a summit roaches a height of 2415 
feet , whore Uohlfs {Qufr dttrvh Afnka^ Leipsic, 1874) 
passed over it between Tripoli and Murzuk he found its 
height to be 2982 feet. The volcanic nuiss of the Ilaruj 
ooutinucs the line ot the Soda in a H.E. direction for about 
150 mih>s, and is crossed oblK^uely by tbe caravan routes 
from Fezzan t » Egyi>t. Where Von Beurmann crossed 
^<the Ilaruj on the route from Zella to Murzuk he estimates 
the height at 1660 feet. The plateau of which these 
Rcaitt kij mark the northern edge ap]>ear.s to be a cuntiuua- 
bourhoo^^jj^jj grewt desert plateau of Tripoli called the Ham- 
ridges *’^Houira, and to have a genoi il width of about 
the crossed ou the we.stcrn route over 

rain-channels described as shingly bri»ken table-land, 
are for the large suiidsiouo blocks, in the iieigh- 

which IS cullct \aruj on the e.ist it i»resents a series of 
the greater •^..y >\fferent directions S to 12 feet eUne 
former. Xho wadis or periodically tilled 

\n northward from (hose heights 
paries of tlie AVudi-Um-el-Cheil, 
\yhere it opens on the coast of 
\he Wadi Tauiet east of the 


Tbe soatbem edge of the plateau behind the S5da deacende 
to the Wadi-6-Shati running east and west ; then follows a 
latitudinal belt of about 70 miles in average width, occupied 
by the sand dunes of Edeyen^ which run across the frontier 
from the north of the Tuareg plateau in the west, and in 
the east by A'ertr, the name applied to districts which dififer 
from the hammada or true plateaus, in being less elevated 
and everywhere covered with coarse gravel or rounded 
w'ater-worn stones, in contrast to the sharply broken blocks 
scattered on the higher table-lands. To this follows south- 
ward the narrower belt called the Hammada of Murzuk, o£ 
inconsiderable elevation, marked out ou the north side by 
the Amsak ridge which falls to the Wadi-el-Gharbi and its 
continuation the W'adi-e-Shorki at its base, and which 
descends on the south to the line of No/ra, or slight depres- 
sions in which lie the oasis groups of Murzuk, Zuila, and 
Wau. Along tbe northern side of tbe Wadi-e Sherki and 
Wadi- el Gharbi, about 60 miles N.W. of Murzuk, lie the 
celebrated Trona lakes of Fezzan, which were first described 
by Dr Vogel. They are situated in a desert of drift sand 
in which the camels sink up to their bellies ; one of them, 
tbe Bahr-el-Daud (Dauda« worm ’*), contains the remark- 
able shrimp noticed below. In general the surface of Fez- 
zan docs not vary greatly in elevation ; its numerous w adis 
do not lie much below the level of the Serir; tbe height of 
Murzuk, for example, is estimated by Rohlfs at 1804 feet, 
or little below' the general level of the hammada in the north. 

CHmate , — The average temperature of Murzuk was found 
by Uohlfs to be 70“ F., or 6“ lower than that of Ghadames 
on the borders of western Tripoli This difference he 
accounts for by the greater winter cold, for the heat of 
summer is probably greater here than in Tripoli ; and his 
meieorologtcal tables show such low temperatures as 25“ F. 
at sunrise on the 20tli of December, or 23° F. on the 30lb 
of January, the thermometer having fallen below' the freezing 
point 24 times within three montlib. As in all the rest uf 
the deseri, the climate is a very regular one, and is in 
general healthy, the dryness of the air in summer making 
the heat more bearable than on the sea coast, where the 
moisture of the atmosphere hinders evaporation from the 
skin. Although Fezzan does not lie within the zone of 
the tropical rains, and scarcely touches the limit of the 
winter rains supplied by tbe Mediterranean, it is visited at 
rare intervals by showers from the south. An almost per- 

S ietual blue sky overhangs the desert, • and the people of 
Tezzau are so unaccustomed to and so ill-prejiared for wet 
weather that, as m Tuat and Tidikelt, they pray to be 
spared from ram. They are not dependent upon it, for 
water is found almost everywhere at small depths, and 
little trouble is required to draw it fioio w'ells w’orked by 
men or camels for the purposes of irrigation ; the palm 
groves, indeed, rcqiiue no artificial watering, since their 
roots strike deep enough to l*each the w'ater-bearing 
stratum. 

ProdiicU. — In the oases and cultivated spots of Fe-zan 
there are geneially five grain harvests in the year; in the 
winter months wdieat and barley are sowm, and in spring, 
Bununer, and autumn the various kinds of durra, especially 
ki>ob and t/u/o/i. Ksob, first sow'ii in March, is planted and 
reaped four times successively, although the last harvest 
in December duos not ripen, so that it is used only as 
fodder for cattle. From year's end to year's end all kinds 
of vegetables could be iiroduced, but only a few sorts, such 
as melons and cucumbers in summer, turnips and tubers in 
autumn, beaus in wdntcr, <fcc., are growm. Among other 
cultivated plants are •tobacco (small and bad) and cotton. 
The latter flourisht s, is perennial for six or seven years, 
and gives large pods of moderate length of staple. Olives, 

' Eileyeu ” in Temabag siguitlcs duiieb. — Duveyrier. 
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figSp wi almonda are the chief fruita, beaidoa the date> I 
^ich IB the great wealth of the land. The nimiber of 
•ortB of date-paini found in the oaaes ia very largo : in that I 
of Mureuk alone more than 30 varieties are counted, the I 
most esteemed being named the Tilljs, Tuati, and Auregh. 

* In all Fezasan the date is the staple food, not only for 
men, but for camels, horses, and dogs. Even the stones of 
the fruit are softened and given to the cattle. The huts of 
the poorer classes are entirely made of date-{>alni leaves, 
and the more substantial habitations consist chiedy of the 
same material. The produce of tlie tree is small, 100 full- 
grown trees yielding only about 40 cwts. of d^,tes, worth 
about 30 b. at Murzuk, and about four times tl|M sum at 
Tripoli. They may generally be preserved Iroout two 
years. 

Domestic animals include only the camel (m two varieties, 
the Tebu or Sudan camel and the Arabian, dilferiug very 
much in size, form, and caiiabilities), domestic fowl^ and 
pigeons, — for the few horses, perhaps 50 in all Fez^au, and 
the miserable cattle, sheop, and goats imported, scarcely 
deserve mention. There are no large carnivora in Fozzan ; 
even the hyena and jackal are absent. In the umnliabited 
oases gazelles and antolope^^ are occasionally found, but they 
are by no means abundant. Among birds are sjiarrows, 
swallows, ravens, falcons, and vultures ; in summer wild 
pigeons and ducks are numerous, but in winter they seek a 
warmer climate. There ore no reiiiavkablo insects or 
snakes. A species of Ariemia or brine shrimp, about a 
quarter of an inCli in length, of a colour resembling the 
bright hue of the gold fish, is fished lor willi cotton nets in 
the Bahrel-Daud before noticed, and, mix.ed with dates and 
kneaded into a paste, which has the taste and smell of salt 
herring, is considered a luxury by the people of Fezzan. 

People. — The inhabitanta of Fozzan are undoubted!}' a 
mixed people, derived from the surrounding Teda and 
Bornu on the south, Tuareg of the i)lateaus on the west, 
Berbers and Arabs from the north. Ju colour the people 
vary from black to pure white, but the prevailing hue of 
skin is a Malay-like yellow, the features and woolly hair 
being negro. The chief languages in use in Fezzan are, 
first, the Kaniiri or Bornu language, whicli is spoken by 
little children before they learn Arabic, and, secondl}, Arabic 
itself. Many understand Targish, the Toda, and Haiissa 
languages. If among such a mixed people there can be said 
to be any national language, it is that of Bornu, hicli is 
moat widely understood and spoken. Tlio people of Sokaa, 
north of the Jebel-es-8dda, have a peculiar Berber dialect 
which Hohlfs found to be very closely allied to that 
of Ghadames. The natives of Fezzaii are mild and con- 
ciliatory. As soon os one has passed the frontier of their 
country there is no more need to fear robbers ; and this is 
the more remarkable since Tebus, who bear a thievish 
character in their own country, are very numerous. The 
men wear a haik or barakan like those of Tripoli, and a 
fez , short hose, and a large loose shirt called maiisada, 
with red or yellow slippers, complete tlieir toilet. Yet one 
often sees the large blue or white tohe of Budau and Bornu, 
and the litlvam or shawl muffler of the Tuareg, wound 
round the mouth to keep out tlie blown sand of the desert. 
The women, who so long as they are young have very 
plump forms, and who are generally small, are mure simply 
dressed, as a rule, in the barakan, wound round their bodies ; 
they seldom wear shoes, but generally have sandals made 
of palm leaf. Like the Arab w^omen they load arms and 
legs with heavy metal rings, which are of silver among the 
more wealthy; a single one of these rings sometimes weighs 
a French pound. The hair, thickly greased wdth bhtter, 
soon catching the dust, which forms a crust over it, is done 
up in numberless little plaits round the head, in the same 
fashion as in Bornu and Haussa. Little children run 
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about naked until they attain the age of puberty, which 
comes very early, for mothers of ten or taelvo years of age 
are not uncommon. Momlity is at a very low stage, and 
the Fezzanians live a carele.ss and happy life : eveiy even- 
ing the sounds of music and dancing are heuid. 

The greater number live iu huts of jialm loaves, wdiich 
are set u}» iu the simplest manner ; soiuetuuoH there is a 
small outer liut, wliicli is plastered outMde with mini, and 
serves as a winter dw'elling ; the two are then sunounded 
by a little palm fence. TuW'iis, like the cajutal Murzuk, 
are either built ot stone or of lumps of earth, as tlieso may 
be cunvenirnt to the but beyond the town wall nothing 
ib tt> be seen but palm huts. 

The houses are generally one floored, and have one or 
two rooms ; somt‘t lines there is a little courtyard ; all are 
window less, and have only a low doorway. Dates, as has 
been already noticed, ionn the staple food, and camels’ flesh 
is only eaten in the tv>w'ii8. In Murzuk, on an average, 
three camels are slaughtered evoiy day, with one sheep uiul 
one goat, which serve for the %vholo po[ailaiion without 
and within the walls of about 8000. 

With legard to the numbers oi the population of Fezzan 
th( estimates of various travellers, iu the absence of any 
trustworthy data, are widely diflerent. Horncmaim gives 
70,000 to 75,000, Richardson only 20,000, Vogel 54,000. 
lioblfs, who visited Fe/zun at a pro.sjierous period in 1HG5, 
believes the number 200,000 to be a moderate estimate ; 

I but Nachtigal, in 1870, thinks the w^hole population cannot 
exceed 40,000. 

Govenmient.-- Fezzan is governed by akamiakam or lieu 
tenant-governor, under the governor of the vilayet, proviuee, 
or regein y of Triiioli. At the time of llohlfs’s visit, the 
tw'elve mudirates or districts into wdiich it had formerly been 
divided had been reduced to seven, but the Government 
was on the point of restoring the twelve districts, and of 
marking out their limits moie distinctly. I’hese districts 
arc those of Bonjem, Sokna, 8hati, Temenhint, Sebho, 
Wadi Blxerki, Wadi Gharbi, Ilofra, Sherguia, Zella, Rhodiia, 
and Gatron. All the mudirs me appointed by the knimakam 
of Fezzan, and do[) 08 ed by him, if he should see fit, with- 
out reference to the mushir of Trij>oli. 1 ’he government is 
like that of the other Turkish ]U'ovince,H, practically abso- 
lute— /or the will of the kaimakain or the mudir is law — 
although in form constitutional, since a mijidis or council, 
in most cases only imaginary, is supposed to have a voice 
in the legislature. 

Although the inhabited j»artH of Fozzan are naturally 
rich and fertile, the Turkish Government shows little 
skill ill taking advantage of its resources. Under the 
mt>8t favourable circumstances the direct revenue of the 
country amounts to about 800,000 x)uistres, or about 
i^72,000. Besides this, however, the Government receives 
a large sum from the sale of datcB. Round Murzuk alone 
the number of j)ali« trees belonging to the Government 
is reckoned by Rohlfs at a million. The direct receipts 
servo to salary the officials, including tlie kaiiiiakam and 
the troops, who, however, are not very regularly ]»aid. 
Except it may be a present of slaves or^other articles 
sent by the kaimakam, not u farthing pasHes to Tripoli or 
Constantinople. On the contrary, all clothing, arms, even 
pn)vi8ion'3, such as rice, sugar, and coffee for the soldiers, 
come from Tripoli or Sbamboul. At the time of M. 
Duveyriers visit the garrison of Murzuk consisted of 2P0 
men of the regular Ottoman army (redif), iieulv all 
natives of Fezzan or negroes. At a later date Rohlfs 
found a garrison of 500 men. 

Trade. — The commerce of Fezzan is uniinportant, and has 
never been great. The country 8erve.s as a def»nt oi middle 
station between Bornu and its surrounding negro .states in 
1 the south and Tripoli and Egypt iu the north, the caravan 
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routes between these countries i»a«siiig through it and 
centring iit Murzuk. Jn later l-imeH the slave trade Beeins 
rather to have increiined than duiiimshed ; tlic slaves are 
partly sent on t<» be sold in Tripoli and Tunis, partly by 
Aujila towards Kgypt, 'i'he whole number that x»us8 
northward by the iiniiii caravan route from Kuka in 
IJormi IS estunated at 10,000 annually. 

Towns. • Murzuk, the pieseut cu 2 )ital, lies in the western 
corner of the Hufra depression, in lat. 25'* 55' M. and 
long. 14* JO' M. Jfc was founded about 1310. One of the 
earliest buildings was the kasbali in the west of the town 
The Turks have rcstoi oil it os well as the wall of the town, 
which forms aliiKHi a peifect square. The town is cut in 
twt) by a Hide street, the dendnf^ with shoiis on each side, 
which open at each end to the chief gates. Tin* jiopula- 
tion within its walls is estimated by Kohlfs at 3000, 
excluding the gairisou of 500 men; with its extra-mural 
huts it may have KOOO inhabitants. In its main streets 
a busy luurket is held in which provisions, meat, bread, 
and vegetables are bought] but it is i insignificant m com- 
pariMJiJ with some of the other markets of the Sahara, 
HU(!h as that of Abuaia in Tafilet. There are two "J'urkish 
coHee houses which are busily frf^quented. Sokna, about 
midway botwoeu Tripoli and Murzuk, situated on a great 
gravel plain north of Die Soda range, seems to stand next 
to Mur/uk in [mint of importance. Its jMjpulation w'as 
estimated by Vogel ut 2500. The other noteworthy 
lUMitres of jiopulatiun are -Zuila and l\'HU8sa, on the route 
towards ICgypt, KN K. of Murzuk; (Jenna, or Djenua, a 
walled [dace in the Wadi Sheik i, 70 miles N.W. of Murzuk, 
near which was the ancient nqiital of (Jaraiua, which gave 
Us name to the nation of the Uaramantes ; (latron (1000 
mhabitaiits) and 'rejerri on the southern route towards 
Dornu, the latter being the fiontier castle round wdiicli a 
village of low mud hut'* has growm up ; Sobha in its oasis 
90 miles N.N.K, of Murzuk , Tughaa on Die [dateau 8.W. 
of tint llaruj el-Aswad ; and /ella at the noitheia base of 
that range. 

//iWor//.- -The group of oases in the south of the [ircsent 
country of Fez/au lepiuseuts the ancient rhazania, which 
has had for its capitals at successive [leriods (Jenna or 
T>jermii under the (Jararnantes, CJaruma uiulei the Uomans, 
1’iilgheu under the Nehllr, Zinla under the conciucriug 
Arabs, uml Murzuk uinlei the d;> nasty ol Ulcd Mohammed, 
under Abd el-Jelil, and under the Turks. The capital of 
the (Juramantes is found under the name of Djerma-eb 
Kuilima, south of the modern DJerma (N.W. of Murzuk), 
in a sort of bay foiiiied by the hill edge of Amsak. The 
capital under the Nesdr is riqiresented still by the nuns 
of the ancient eastle of TrA.ghen (40 miles E. of Murzuk). 
Of the (Jarama of the Romans theio reuuims now only one 
well piosei ved lutuiument, which is depicted iuM. DuveyrieFs 
w'ork (Ac.s Tomut^fs da Aon/, Raris, 18(54) situated amhl 
nuns to the south of modem Djcniia. Zuila, the Arab 
capital, remains as the chief plaeo of the depression called 
the Slujiguiii, eusst ot the Murzuk, through which the 
ir^ost ilweet Egyptian route leads. Tradition and hi.s- 
tol^' are in accord in representing the must uiicient in- 
halKtiints of the oases to have been the Rerfluua, a name 
uudeV which the Arabs group the negroes of Ronvu as well 
as tiuVrebu. 'The oblest dynasty of the Beriluna w’as that 
of Dn^ ^b^sCtr, originall) fioiu the Sudan. Its kings reigued 
at Tnlgly*!, and were long in power before they weio 
coiiqui‘n'i\ anil tlethroned by an Aiab tiibo, that of 
Khoriuan,\drv> reduced the peo[>le ot Fezzaii to a state of 
slavery. I >i\ing I Ins period of bondage, a sherif of Morocco, 
Mid-ol-Moiitesw-uld-Mohammeii by naihb, on a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, pinl||ed through Fezzan. Yielding to the 
8U{>plioationH ofAthe people, on his relurn from the sacred 
city, he gather^ a force of devotees and set out to 
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liberate the Fezzaniana. He defeated and expelled the 
Khumifin Arabs, aud, being elected sultan, founded the 
dynasty of Uied Mohammed. This dynasty, which reigned 
for about 550 years, advanced the interests of the country, 
and gradually extended its borders us far as Hokna in the i 
north. The last of these sultans was killed in the vicinity 
of Tragheu in 1811 by KbMukkeui, one of the lieutenants 
of Yousei-Pasha, the last sovereign of the independent 
Karamunh dynasty of Tripoli. EbMukkeni now made 
himself sultan of Fezzan, and became notorious by bis 
slaving expeditions into Nigritia, in which he advanced 
a.H far as Borgu, the Bahr-ebghazal, and Bagirmi. In 1831, 
after the lieuteimut of the Karamanh had reigned for 20 
years, Abd-ebJelil, the celebrated chief of the IJled Shmiia 
Arabs, usurped the sovereign authority, and held it for ten 
years, during which time ho maintained a conte.st which 
kept all Fezzan in a ferment. In 1811, Tripoli having 
meanwhile been erected into a province ol the Ottoman 
enqure, Bakir Bey was sent at the head of a column of 
troops to subjugate Fezzan. A battle took jdace at El- 
Bagla, not farfnuu the sea, in whicli Abd-el JelU was slain, 
and soou after tins Fezzan was made a kaimakamlik of 
the Ottoman empire. 

From 1811 onward there is no doubt about the facts 
above euumerated. Previous to 1811, the documents 
preserved by the marabouts of TrUghen show that the 
dynasty of Uled-Mohainmed occupied the throne of Fez- 
zau for many centuries; but the date of its establishment, 
12(51, is perha[)s questionable. M. Duveyrier adduces 
a number of [iroofs to show Dial the Berkuua above mem 
tioned were ideubical with the (Jarainautos, so that it 
becomes almost a matter of certainty that ut a very ancient 
date a negro civdization prevailed over the northern Sahara ; 
and that Diis was very lar advanced for its tune is shown 
by the remains of remarkable hydraulic works, by tombs of 
distiuct character, and by rook sculptures which record the 
chief facts of their liistory. 

Tim most notiiUli^ of tlm Kuroju'uii travellers who Imw visited 
Fezzan, aud to v\hose worlvs the btudeiit is leleiTcd toi riiou* detulcd 
nifoimathin rejr.inling it, aje, taking them in tlu‘ oiuei of date, 
ufc folio w's • — H»)rneinann, Lyon, 1810; Denham, ( ’hq)[R*rtoii, 

Hiid Oinliny, Kieh inison, 1^45, Bjiith, 1850 .5.5, Vogel, 1854; 

Duveyrif r, 1850-1801; Voii Beio leinn, 1802, Kohlls, 1805, Naeh- 
tigjil, 1870. (K. J ) 

FlACRvE, St, an anchorite of Irish descent, who w^as 
nobly btini, but renounced his w^orldly advantages, and 
sailed to France to find a solitude where he might devote 
himstdf to fasting, prayer, and the practices of charity. On 
reaching Meaux ho addressed himself to St Faro, the bislnip 
of the diocese, who assigned him a dwelling in the forest of 
Breuil, in the j)rovince of Brie. Here Fiacre constructed a 
cell, and at a little distance from it an asylum for the 
recejition of the strangers and [lilgrims whom the fame of 
liLS ttitstcre life and charitable deeds soon attracted in large 
numbers. He died about 070, and his day is the 3()th of 
August. Ho was buried iu the oratory constructed by 
himself ; and on account of the miracle.H reported to be 
perlonneil at his shrine, it w^as soon resorted to by pilgrims 
from all [)arts of France. 'The name Jiacrc was first given 
to French hackney-coaches because they were used to 
convey julgrims from Pans to the shrine of this saint, and 
started from an inn which was known by the sign of St 
Fiacre. A [»art of the remains of the saint were in 1568 
trurisforretl to the cathedral of Meaux, and in 1027 and 
1095 the graiid-dukes of Florence obtained other [lorDons 
of them, but some, it is said, wore still left in their old place 
of se>[>ulture. St Fjacre is patron of the province of Brie, 
ami patrtm saint of gardeners. 

FIARS PRICES, iu the law of Scotland, ore the average 
]>rices of each of the different sorts of grain grown in each 
county, as fixed annually by the sheriff, usually after 
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the verdict of a jury; and they serve as a rule for ascer- 
taining the value of the grain due to feudal supeiiors, 
to the clergy or to lay proprietors of teinds, to landlords 
os a part or the whole of their rents and in all cases 
where the price of grain has not l>et*n fixed by the 
parties. It is not known when or how the practice of 
“striking the liars/' os it is called, originated, Tt probably 
was first used to detoruiine the value ot the giuin rents and 
duties payable to the crown. In conlirmutiou of this view 
it seems that at first the duty of tlio shentf was merely to 
make a return to the Court of Exchequer of the prices of 
grain >\ithin their counties, the court itself striking tlio 
fiars; and from an old case it ap[ieais that tlio fiars weiu 
struck above the true prices, being reguided rather as 
punislinieuts to force the king's tenants to pay their rents 
than as the proper etiuivalent of the gram they hud to 
pay. Oo-existont, however, with these fiars, which 
were termed sheriffs' liars, there was nt an early period 
another class called commissaries’ fiars, by which the 
values of teinds were regulated. They have been traced 
hack to the Keformation, and were under the inanagenient 
of the commissary or cousi,sti>nal courts, which then took 
the place of the bishops and their ofiicials. They have now 
been long out of use, but tliey woie perhaps of greater 
antiquity than the sherifis’ fiars, and the model iqiou which 
these were instituted. In 1 723 the Court of Session [lassod 
ail Act of Sederunt for the purpose of regulating the pio- 
cedure hi fiars courts. Down to that date the practice 
ot striking the liars was by no moans universal over 
iScotlaud ; and even m tliose counties into vvhidi it had 
been iulioduced, there was, as tJie preamble of the Act 
puts It, “a general complaint that the said liars uie 
struck and given out by the sheriffs without duo caic 
and iiKiuiry into the current and just jinces.” The Act in 
cousequonco provided that all sheriffs should suuimoii 
annually, between the 4t}i and the 20th of February, a 
competent number of persons, living lu the shire, of ex[>cri- 
ence m the prices of gram within its bounds, and that from 
these they should choose a jury of fifteen, of vvlioin at least 
eight were to be heritors ; that witnesses and othei evidence 
as to the price of grain grown in the county, cBjiecially since 
the 1st of November preceding until the day ol inquiry, 
were to be brought before the jury, who might also i>ro- 
ceed on “their own proper knowledge”; that the verdict 
was to bo returned and the sentence of the shiTiff pio- 
nounced by the 1st March ; and further, whore cusluiu or 
expediency recomuiendcd it, the sheriff was enq>owercd to fix 
fiars of different values according to the diffjieut qualities of 
the grain, it cannot be said that this Act has remedied ail 
the evils of which it complained* The propriety of some of 
its provisions has been questioned, and the competency of 
the court to pass it has been doubted, even by the com t itself, 
its authority has been entirely disregarded iii one county — 
Haddingtonshire — where the fiars are struck by tbe sbeiiff 
alone, without a jury ; and when this jiractice was called in 
([uestion the court declined to interfere, observing that the 
fiars were better struck in Haddingtonshire than anywhere 
else. The other slieritts have in the main followed the Act, 
but with much variety of detail, and in many instances on 
principles the least calculated to roach the true average 
prices. Thus in some counties the averages are taken on 
the number of transactions, without regard to the quanti- 
ties sold. Ill one case, in 1838, the evidence was so care- 
lessly collected that the second or inferior barley liars were 
28. id, higher than the first. Formerly the price was 
struck by the boll, commonly the Linlithgowshire boll ; now 
the imperial quarter is always used. 

Tilt* origin of the word fiars is imcertain* JamieHou, in his 
Otciio)t/try, says that it comes from the leelaudie Jf, wealth; 
Faterson derives it from an old French word /eur^ an average ; 
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ollitMs (Muinect it with the Latin/cn/7H. On the general t^ulyeot of 
fiai*s pziccM see Putervsoirs Jfmtoncaf MUntunt oj fh< Fhus oi 
tScotUiml^ Kdin , ; (’owmdl, <*n voi, i. 41J1 , Jluntei’a 

J^indloid and Ti nantf 4th od , u. -l>0. 

FITUiF.K, Textile, in their widest iioeeptution include 
all substances capable of being s[»im, vvoviu, o\ telti d : but 
there aic many mateiials uud pri pauitions vshidi, though 
they can bo ami actually are woven, yet do not < unie within 
the rangi' of fibres as technically understoo^L Thus 
metallic wires, although both ispim into Vv'pc.s and woven 
int(» wire cloth for numerous purposes, ure not geuerall}" 
reckoned umoag textile fibres, nor is horse-bair so re- 
gaitleil ; it would, however, be difficult to fiamo a general 
defiiutioii that would not mclude such substances. Ex- 
eludnig these, and also leaving out of account fibres used 
solely as papi r inaking materials, tbeie yet remain an enor- 
mous variety of mateiials more or less use<l nml rtcogni/ed 
as textile fibres. It is true that those of any eonsnierablo 
importance ure coinpaiatively tew ; but fieqneiit aditttions 
me being made to the list of libies ot general ulihly ; and 
improved metlioda of cult ivatit>n and jvieparatmn, as well as 
increased facilities of transport, tend to biiiig into geneml 
use numerous kinds which formerly may liavi had only 
loc.d and liiiuted applications. All textile lilacs oi lecog- 
nizodcommereial importance will be found noti(t‘d in iletail 
under tbeu special headings ; and it is onl} proposed boro 
to classify couimeicial libies gem‘rally, and to note sumo 
points of interest coiamou to all. 

Fibres ufauiiiml oiigm are few, but of the highest value, 
wdiilo vegetable fibies aie of endless vaiiety, and of the most 
diverse character as to qualities and giaierul utility. 
Animal fibres may be comprehended under tw'o beail‘<, silk 
and wool, using the teims in an extended sense. Silk of 
commerce is obtained fniin several ijiecies of inolb or ^-ilk- 
W(»rm ; and as wool there may be cnumei.iteil that pro- 
duced by tbe numerous varieties of sheep, the imdiair and 
cashmeie wool obtaiuod fiom varieties of gi>at, eumels’ hair 
or vvt)ol, alpaca, and vicugna wa>ol (see Ahi’ACA, Woollen 
MANL i AoruKEs, da* ). Several other animal fibres t)r bans, 
and notably labbit lur, uie employed for lelting, and the 
long fine hair of vauous animals has been occasionally 
woven into useful fabiies, without becoming recognized com- 
iiieieidl stujdes. Animal fibres are clos« 1^ lelatcd to each 
Ollier in cbemieal conq>osition, shuring tbeir leading cbarac- 
teiihties lu common with all ciadeimie products, hair, born, 
nulls, featliers, Ac. They belong to the nitrogenous or 
albuminoid gioiip of substances, and are in coinposition in- 
timately related to albumen, gelatm, and fibiin. They are 
insoluble in water or alcohol, but solutions of caustic 
alkalies cause them to Rw^ell up, and if boiled in these they 
dissolve with decomposition uud the evolution of ammonia. 
Into the composition of wool sulphur enters, whereas the 
intrugenous coustituenU of silk, whidi einbiace albumen, 
gelatin, and a peculiar (‘onipouud called fibroin, are free 
from that element. As is well known, these animal fibres 
yield a )>eculiar odour, like burning born or feathers, on 
being Ignited, and they carbonize with some flifiiculty only 
on tlio continued application of heat. 

Chemically, vegetable fibres sliow a siiriilur intimate re- 
lation to each other, the basis of all being cellulose, a com- 
pound allied in ultimate composition to the caibohyd rates, 
starch ami sugar, but possessing very marked and distinct 
ive characters. In particular, cellulose exhibits a remark- 
able indifference or resistance to the action of chemical re- 
agents w'hich affect allied substances and the bodies w^ith 
which it IS associated in growing ])lants. It is to this 
power of resisting change that its value for textile purposes 
is due, and oii the same peciilianly is also based the 
ordinary method of separating fibres from other vegetable 
principles with which they are in general associated Ab 
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though coUuIo»o IB, however, practically unaffecteil by the 
orditiury BoJveutfl, water, alcohol, ether, heuztil, and weak 
BoiutioiiH of acidn and alkaliua even at high temperatures, 
yet under eertiiiu circiunstaiKv^'i itK physical qualities of 


strength and elasticity may be very Beriously damaged with* 
out any appearance of chemical change. Strong solutionA 
of acids and alkalies, es{>ecially if aided with heat, act upon 
cellulose by first swelling up the fibres ; this is followed 
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FliiJi 

I.inum uiilattminum 

Ndrth Europe, Ac ... . . 

See Flax, 
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i'unnabtg g<titvu 


Sue nRMi>. 

Sunn Iftunii . , 

CvotaliAt ia tani'ea 

India i 

Jubbiilporo . 

i' tfnni/oHn 

1 

Used for cordatpe as a substitute for liemp^ 

Oanibn oi Amimioc 

Jlihincug canuuhiHV* . . . 


Rescmbllnf; and used like Jute 

Htdu Flbro 

rrtUMit, iiiid oLliei ‘tpotiex 

India and Austia'lia 

A ( OI dago fibi e. 

Yi'icuui OI Ak , ... 

^ 'ulot* optg 

India . 

A valuable ilbre, dKReult of extraction 

JetiH) ..4 ... , 

AtigrgiiimtfA tt nti( lutnuA , 

a 

Slmiiai to the above 

^ ^ • 44 , 4 

venctum . . ) 

South ItuNHin, Siheiia, and i 

. ... 

1 gihtr n um , . r 

OunituIAsia f 

Prepared like dax, and mnch used locally. 

Nuttlo Fllio* 

tU tint tiiotta . r \ 

Europe 
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Oceasloually tiled for textiles and paper 

Bomb NoUiu ... 

V rannalmta . . . . 

Siberia . *) 


„ , 

f' aiffnitra ... . . . 

South Sea Islunds . > 

Used only in their native vountrles 

Nil«ln*Miy NoUlo 

JufmHU'a . . . . , . 

tlttpan ... ) 


r tutffopfif/iin , ... 

India and China 

Cultivation restricted on account of the stinjk 

AU«.Kliniiliin Nt'ttlo . . 

L<t/ui) fi'ti puitulata 

0 S. Aiiieiica 

CbltUi (ItUHH 

/iohmt't tit tttViUt 

Eastern Asia . \ 


Uil< M OI Uiuiilo 

/i tm(t(*tsgttni» . . . . 

It ..... . 

M . * 

Java r 

Closely allied fibies See Ruka. 


Jt pupa . . 

Nopal . . 


Juto . . . 1 

. (Wt'hot ug capgHfttng, , , . .. ) 

l ' of tin/ iUi .... .. I 

Benifai . 

See J iTTB 

HhI bhoiida 

1 Abtftnogrhut Mraphtfllot . 

India.. . 1 

Used in India like Jnto, whic li they rosemble 

ntumi'ON OI Ofhro .... 

4^ I'ttufififnn j 

PuiUNh 

?'h< it/’t-nta lampag ... 1 


t7sed like sunn henip 

..... 

7’ 

South Anierira 

Used fur coffee bu^s in Hrltlsli (iulaiia 

Hun ochiii ... 

f'l etta gfiiHitta 

HenK:ul ... 

Mahwal 

liauhinia rahlu 

India . . i 

o * i 

Makes exceedingly tough, useful ropes 

Hun lu) 

H nufitnitgii 

Niiiwiill ... 

(Utrdia lafttoliit ^ .. .... 

1 

M . ) 

Used for coarse cloth, twine, and nets 

SiaHmtfMta ..... 

1 an}/wjiri/i>/i*4 . .... 

Llmo Tio« Bumi. .. ... 

Ttfut iHiropira . . .... .... 

Emop< . 

' Fxtensivcly used fi>i mats, Ac 

Tupa ... 

Itt onggottidta papfP'i/et a ... 

S<iath Sen Islands .. 

Ht>aten Into native cloth 

Baobab „ 

Aiii*tn»onfit lifffttafa . ... 

West AfUca 

Coidage and papei umking 

Stnn alia „ . ... 

vtffMU . . 

Tiidlti . . . . 

( 'oi dage 

Wuwla 

IMopiftt'it 

West Indies 

N(*t St long. 

WaiiiiiK .1 • • 

(^ibii ,. .. 

Affiliit ii»///cin<4 . . 

f» • . . . - 

' Like lime bust 

JJthiSi ug tfatog 

Ib'ccan 

' For rlgiM et to wi appei h 

Itaniota 1 

gpecioiug 

A very stioiig au(l almost coJoorleos boet. 

('hiliaiiK „ 

' tSpofiUt niiflttu , . ... 

Indtn . . .. ... .. .. , 

Like the above 

1 m *' Htiik 

Aitiji'ttig hfit<‘tirta 

West Indh'H 

()iiiiiint‘ntal i>urpo$es 

Wool 

JUnug gt/hfgtttg ...» 

Ueimany . 

Surgical wadding 

' TU Kiuiioi''^ or Mona- 
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1'honnliua, oi Now Z(‘Atand Flax... 

Phovtntum tma r 

New Zealand 

Seo PnOKMllTMT. 

Manila Ibonp 

il/aoi ft I ftlig . ... 

East Indluii Aichiiielai;o .. 

Ship cordage, Ac 

Plantain 1 Ibu* 

Mugn pitntdigKicn, and othci fipeclcM... 

Tiophni icaioiiH . 

(Joidage. 

BiovHtniiif lltnnp 

tSnngi>vii m teulitntca ... 

India, Oe) Ion. Ac .. 

A sti ong fibre. 

SIh il (It < JuiHt Ifctnp 

AkitvM" 1 lint 

1 4l)/iirf' . . 

, «>//M'/ 0 (‘<ino, and othoi (tpociet. 

Oeiitial Aineiiea . ) 

West Indies, Ac. ,. 1 

Cordage, brush-making, Ac* 

Silk (rVllH** 

' Hromt^lia karatag 

Sonlh Ameiictt . 

Cordage. 

l’lit«. Hbr<‘ 

j Iiromi*fti% Ptrufum 

Cbilippine Islands . 

Woven Into extnxmely fine texturea 

Vn|i(otabU' fioiNobali 

Tiffamlgitt ugufotdfg . 

Cential Aineiica, At 

Upholstery ftuntosus, like horse-hair 

Vtu(Uta ot S( tow Cine 

/'irnifoniiH tuiorattggOnug 

Muuihlus 

Lmf strips used foi matting, Ac. 

Canama S< lovt Clue 

<%tr/ui(ov4i'n pafiMitta 

Oeutittl America 

Panama hats from leaf strips. 


1 liiip/ttit ru/fta 

MaduKUseai .... . 

Used foi dno mats, Ac. 

-4— 

' i fiamicropg e nWga 

China. . 

V 

Clilii Ve|j;('t,‘il , , , 

1 t'hitmtrf opt httmifig 

Algeria 

SubHiUute for home Imii in Btufftng. 

I'm uiu . . 

‘ 1 *jf t (1. (f ( uum f N 'purr 

Itiaicti . 

Fine twine for hammocks. 

■niiiHlie, 

Miiot itm fUiruogit 

, .4 4 * •,*• 

Cordage. 

Used for hat making. 

4’ul>baK<‘ CaIiii . 

, t'iO ifpfi<ti1Ugtfitltg 

Australia « 

Talipnt 

, lint •ti%t4g mts 

India . 

Matting, baskets, Ac., from leaf strips. 

From base of leaf stalks, for bruslies, cordage, Ac* 

Ktiui 

^ ('a< fiot It ureut 

Cevlon. 

CbiHAitx a . . 

Aiftt/i'it /untffj It ... 

Httuil 

Ooninti . 

1 \tfn<fitgarrhitr(ffta . , 

Java. Ae . 

Native ship ropes!' 

Uituui 

; ro/ii(/o/« lori'f/Ky, and ollKtr dimcien . . , 

. East Indian T<.lands 

. Stri]>s for chair scats ; dbres for stnfAng 

Cnn 

1 Ttuiiii nti i*! . .... 

t - ^ - - ■ 

. Cevlun, A<. ^ . 

. See Com. 


by their eompleto solution, and uliiiiiately a change of 
chomical coustitutiiiu takes place, the cellulose being trans- 
formed into glucose or grape sugar. Oxydizing agents 


again exercise a destructive influence upon cellulose, a fact 
of great importance in connexion with bleaching operations, 
which are all based upon the action of various oxidizing 
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media. Cellulose is completely dissolved By ammoniecal 
solution of oxide of copper^ and from its solution it may be 
precipitated chemically unchanged by treatment of the solu- 
tion with acids. 

• The physical condition of fibrous substances is, however, 
for textile purposes, of much more importance than their 
chemical purity. The length and strength of the fibre, its 
fineness and elasticity, and its colour ai'e all considerations 
of the first importance. The period at which the fibre- 
yielding plants are collected, and the various processes 
through which all the raw materials, with the exception of 
cotton and other seed hairs, pass to free the fibres, exercise 
important influences on the strength, elasticity, and original 
colour of the fibres. The almost invariable method by 
which vegetable fibres are freed from associated substances 
consists in retting or rotting, a process which will be fully 
described under 

In the accompanying table are embraced all the fib- 
rous substances of vegetable origin which have hitherto 
been employed for textiles and cordage, to any con- 
siderable extent. It is compiled from Dr H. Miiller*s 
“ Pflanzonfaser'' in Hofmann’s Berxchi Uherdie Entxtdckelung 
der cheniisdieu ludmtrie , — a paper to which we owe other 
obligations. 

The more closely vegetable fibres approximate to a con- 
dition of absolute purity, the greater becomes the difficulty 



Fia. 1. — Filiro of Sheep Wool (S. India), 
of distinguishing them from each other by any cbomical 
tests. As, however, more or less incrusting substance ad- 
heres to all bast fibres in their raw condition, they exhibit 



Fio. 2, — Fibre of Wool of Cashmere Goat. 

certain reactions by which, in that condition, they can be 
separately recognized, but such tests are of little jiractical 
value. More definite and important results can be obtained 



Fto. 3. — Fibre of Alpac^a Wool. * 

by microscopical examination, as certain peculiarities of 
minute structure are retained by fibres with great 
persistency. The microscopic distinction of allied fibres is. 
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however, a ditficnlt task, requiring much experience and 
discrimination. Cotton and other seed hairn, which consist 
of single elongated cells or tubes, are of course easily dis- 
tinguished from other vegetable fibres which are composed 
cells ; and still more marked is the difference 



Frci 4 — Benp;ul Bilk Fibre 


between vegetable fibres and wool and silk respectively 
The accompanying woodcuts show the microscopic ap- 
pearance of wool, silk, cottim, thea, and flax fibres, 
magnified in each case 320 diameters. As wool, silk, and 
vegetable fibres present marked differences of cbemical 



Fia. 6. — Fibre of Sea-lwlaml Aiiirrujaii (!otlon. 


character, they can be readily recognized in any mixed 
fabric by appropiute tests. Thus aniline dyes, which coui- 
muiiicato strong )iermaneiit colours to wool and silk, only 
produce on vegetable fibres a fugitive, easily washed out 
Siam. Vegetable fibres in a mixed fabric may be distm- 



Fki. 6. — Cleaned Khea Fibre. 


guishod by boiling a fragment of the material in a solution 
containing 10 per cent of soda, whereby the animal fibres 
dissolve, leaving the vegetable fibres. By filtration and 
subsequent {iiirifying of the undissolved remains, the 
proi^ortion of vegetable fibre may be ascertained. The 



Fia. 7. — Fibre of Rough Ru»Rian Flax 


alkaline filtrate treated with acetate of lead gives a white 
preciiutato for silk and black for wool. The sulphur con- 
tained in wool, from which silk is free, gives a ready 
moans of distinguishing a mixture of these two fibres. In 
a solution of plumbate of soda wool becomes black, while 
silk is quite unaffdbted. (.j. pa.) 

FIBRIN, or Fibrin k, is a member of the important group 
of albuminoid or proteinous substances which, embracing 
albumen, casein, gluten, and other 'dlied compounds, con- 
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fititnte eisBential principles of animal and of the higher 
vegetable organ ihiiih. The BubHiances are dbliiiguisbecl 
anioug iheniHelvcH more by physn al j>e(!nliaritieH and ]»ro- 
]icrtieK than by diKtinctiouB ul clioiiiical couBtitution, which, 
indeed, jh m variable aw to point to the concluBion that the 
varioiiH jirinriplas are not to be rc'garded as definite 
chemical ctimponnds In a physiological Bense fibrin 
renultH from the ninoii of two a}l>uminoids which exiKt 
separab'ly in the blood, fibrinogen and the hbrinoplastic 
Hubstance. The body is most readily obtained by lashing 
blood (lot with « loose bundle of twigs, w'hen the «ub 
stance will iittncli ilHclf to the twigs in a filarnentous con- 
dition On being [mnfied by washing with water, it forms 
a sfdi elastic tiansparent or whitish mass of filaments, wdiich 
hav(‘ no tinidency to c(»liere. When jiermitted to dry in the 
iur it bceoiufs a hard horny mass, with a yellowish or green- 
ish fmge. h’lbnn is (piite insoluble in water, but boiled 
undiT prcsMuic, or wnth Jong continued boiling, it dissolves 
witii a ihange of its structure. It is unafYected by alcohol 
oi t iller, but m ]»ivseuccof dilute acids and wofik alkalies 
It IS gradually dissolved. Its average peicentage coniposi- 
iion m thus stated : -Oarbon 52*0, liy<lrogcMi 7*d, nitrogen 
17*4, oxyg(ui 2 1 *8, 8ul[>hurl'2. The analogous product 
i>l)taiiUMl fi t)in muscular I issue is termed syntoinn. V(‘gctable 
librin is that poition of the nitrogenous constituents of 
cereal gnims and Himilar semis which is instduble in 
alcohol. Fdirin, although a substance of the highest 
phys I (logical interest, and of the utnu^st im[»ortance as a 
constituent of food, iias hitherto, uidiko allunnen, casein, 
und glut cm, found no spicial iip[>]ication as a se]>arate 
mdiistnal ]uoduct. 

FI( dlTK, Johann CioTTLrKn (17G2 1814), one of the 
most eminent of modern (^lentuin meta[»liyMcians, was born 
at Ibinimeiiuu in llppei laisatia on tlui 19th May 1702. 
ills father, a nbbon-weaver m that village, was ot Swedisli 
origin, the first of the Ficlilo family having bemi a soldier 
in the uirny of ihistaviis Adolphus, who was left wounded 
at Uainmcnau and settled there. All of the race were dis- 
tinguished for i»i(itv, uprightness, and solidity of character. 
With these (piahtios Fichte hunselt combined a certain 
impetuosity of tonijier and impaficnci^ which were probably 
derived from Ins mother, a woman of sommvhat querulous 
and jealous disposition. At a very early age the boy 
siiowod remarkable mental vigour and moral indejicMidenco. 
A fortunate accnlent brought him under the notic*© of a 
Tifuglibouring nobleman, Freiherr von Miltitz, and was the 
means of procuring him a more excellent education than his 
I itlicr’s eiicumslances would have allowed. Jly Von Miltitz 
ho was ]»la(*ed under the care of I’astor Krobel at Niederau, 
wdio piepared him ailmirably for higher school instruction, 

\ Afti ‘1 a short stiiy at Meissen lie was then entered at the 
x^celebrated sehoul or seminal^ at Fforta, near Ilaumburg. 
iV 1780, after m\ ye.iis residence* at Schulpforta, Fichte, 
wliV^^e patron Von Milhtz had unfe>rtunately died, eatereil 
the Vniiversity of .leiui as u student of theology. His 
moans''^bd not permit him to jirosecute aii uninterrupted 
course study ; he supported himself mainly by private 
tcaeliingfWHl ciiiringthe years 1784- 1787 acted iis tutor in 
various Saxony. In 1787, after an unsuccessful 

aiqdicatiou consistory for some pecuniary assistanee, 

such us was froTjX^^^'^dly given to poor students of theology at 
the Sa.xon ho seems to have been altogether 

driven to uiiHcellaiV'**’!*^ literary work A tutorship at 
Zurich was, however, spiingot 1788, through 
his friend Weisso, uiVlv Fichte si>ent in Switzeiland tw^o of 
the happiest years t)f hX*^ made several valuable 

ac(iuaintauees* among othe'ly*^ Laviitv^r amV his brother in law 
Flartumim Itabn, to^ wlmsA Johanna Maria, he 

became engaged before leaviiif’" IVIH). 

Settling at Leipsie, FichteX^^^^^ found himself without 
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any fixed means of livelihood, and was again reduced to 
literary drudgery, writing tales, plays, and reviews for the 
popular magazitjos. In the midst of this distracting work 
occurred the most important event of his life, las mtroduc- 
tiori to the philosophy of Kant. That Fichte had been^ 
already interested in philosophico theological questions we 
know, but lip to this period his speculations had been but 
desultory. At Schulpforta he had read with delight 
Lessing’s AtUi-Goeze, and during his Jena student days had 
occiqiicd huuself with the difficult problem of the relation 
between philosophy and religion. The outcome of his 
speculations, as exhibited in the fragmentary Ap/iorts7nen 
uht^r JiHIfjion und Deumna (unpublished, date 1790; Werke^ 
i. 1-8), was a species of Spinozistic determiiiisra, regarded, 
however, as lying altogether outside the boundary of 
rcdigion. It is remarkable that even for a time should 
latahsm have been predominant in Fichte’s leasouing, for 
111 (diaractor he was throughout opposed to such a view, 
and, as he has said, “ according to the man, so is the system 
of philosophy he adojits.” With such half-formed opinions, 
Kant’s philosophy was a new revelation. In particular, lie 
seized upon the ])raetical side, in which Kant works out 
his view of the absolute moral law as the essence of free 
intelligence. This doctrine lies at the root of all Fichte’s 
after sj)ec*ulations ; in fact, lius system is merely the rigidly 
consistent evohitiiui of the true relation between reason as 
practical and reason as cognitive. 

Fichte’s Lfttera of this i)enod sufficiently attest the 
influence exercised on him by the study of Kant. It 
ejected a revolution in his whole mode of thinking ; and so 
completely did the Kantian doctrine of the inherent moral 
W'orth of man harmonize with his own character, that from, 
tins time forward his life becomes one effort to realize and 
p(‘ifect a true philosophy, and to make its principles no mere 
theoretic axioms, but practical nnxims. At first be seems 
to have thought that the best method for accomplishing 
his object W’ould be to expound Kantianism in a jiopular, 
lutolhgiblc form. He felt, and rightly, that the reception 
of Kants doctrines was impended by the clumsy and 
scholastic phraseology in winch they weio stated. An 
abridgment of the Kjntik der UrtheiUkraft was begun, but 
was lett unfinished. 

The circumstances of Fichte’s life had not imjiroved. 
No opemiig had jiresonted itself, and it had been arranged 
m the beginning of 1791 that he should return to Zurich 
and be married t,o Johanna Hahn. This plan was overthrown 
by a commercial disaster which severely affected the fortunes 
of the liahu family. Fichte acceiitod a post as private tutor 
ti» the family of a nobleman in Warsaw, and proceeded 
slowly on foot to that town. The situation jiroved unsuit- 
able ; the lady, as Ku no Fischer says, “required greater 
submission and better French ” than Fichte could yield, and 
after little mi*re than a fortnight’s stay, Fichte set out for 
Konigsberg, drawn thither by the desire to see Kant. His 
first interview' wdth Kant was (liBuppointing ; the coldness 
and formality of the aged philosopher checked the enthu- 
siasm of the young disciple, though it did not diminish his 
admiration and reverence. He resolved to bring himself 
before Kant’s notice in a more effective manner by sub- 
mitting to him some paper in winch the principles of the 
Kantian philosophy should bo applied. Such was the 
origin of the work, w^ritteii in four weeks, the Versuch etner 
Knftk alhr Ojf'mhamng tow^ards a Critique of all 

lievelution). The problem w^hich Fichte dealt with in this 
essay w'as one not yet handled by Kant himself, and the 
relations oi wdnch to the critical philosophy furnished 
matter for consulemble surmise. Indirectly, indeed, Kant 
hud indicated a very definite opinion on theology : from the 
Cnttqve of rnre Jteaaou it was clear that for him Bpecula- 
tivo theology must be purely negative, while the Critique of 
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Practical Peason as clearly indicated the view that the moral 
law is the absolute content or subfitanoe of any reUgioiu 
A critical investigation of the notion of revealed religion, 
an examination of the conditions under which religious 
• belief was possible, was still, thorefore, an open problem. 
Fichte’s essay was forwarded by him to Kant, who approved 
it highly, extended to the author a most wanu reception, 
and exerted his influence to procure a publisher for the 
work. After some delay, conseijueut on the scruples of the 
theological censor of Halle, who did not like to sec miracles 
rejected, the book appeared at Easter, 1792. By an over- 
sight of the publisher, Fichte s name did not appear on the 
title page, nor was the preface given, in wdiich the author 
spoke of himself as a beginner in philoBO])hy. Considering 
then the principles applied and the results reached, it was 
not unnatural that outsiders sliould ascribe the work to 
Kant himself. The AUyefnetue Literatur-Zt^itumj went 
so far as to say that no one who liad read u line of Kant’s 
immortal writings could fail to recognize the eminent author 
of this new wc k. The mistake was soon rectified by 
Kant himself, who publicly aunoiiiiced the true author, at 
the same time highly conimondiug the work. By this 
fortunate error Fichte’s reputation was secured at a stroke, 
and ho soon reaped the honofits of fame. 

The Criti(/ue of Jlevdatlon is deserving of particular 
notice, since it marks the culminating point of Fichte’s 
Kantian period. The exposition of the conditions under 
which revealed religion is possible turns upon the absolute 
requirements of the moral law in linraaii nature, lleligion 
itself 18 the belief in tliis moral law as divine, and such 
belief is a practical postulate, necessary in order to add 
force to the law. It follows that no revealed religion, 
so far as matter or substance is concerned, can cmituin 
anything beyond this law; nor can any fact in the woild 
of experience be recognized by us as supernatural. The 
supernatural element in religion can only be the divine 
character of the moral law. Now, the revelation of this 
divine character of mt»raUty is possible only to a being in 
whom the lower impulses have been or are successful in 
overcoming reverence for the law. in such a ease it is con- 
ceivable that a revelation might be given in order to add 
strength to the moral law, lleligiou ultimately then lests 
upon the practical reason, and expresses some demand or 
want of the pure ego or human will. In this conclusion 
we can trace the prominence assigned by Fichte to the 
practical element, and the tendency to make the require- 
ments of the ego the grouinl for all judgment on reality, 
it was not possible that having reached this iiointhe should 
not press forward and leave the Kantian [losition, 

Fichte’s literaiy success was coincident with an improve- 
ment in the fortunes of the Jinhn family. There seemed 
now no reason for delaying his marriage, which accordingly 
took ])lace at Zurich in October 1793. The remainder of 
the year he spent in retirement at Zurich, slowly perfecting 
his thoughts on the fundamental problems left for solution 
in the Kantian philosophy. During this period also he 
]>ublL8hed anonymously two remarkable political works, 
Zunirkfordervng der DenJefreiheit von dai Fdrsten AV/- 
and JieitrOge zur Beidchttr/ung der Urtlvede dt^s 
Puhlicums idter die franzoeische Revolution, Of these the 
latter is much the more important. The French Revolution 
seemed to many earnest thinkers the one great outcry of 
modern times for the liberty of thought and action which 
is the eternal heritage of every human being. Unfortun- 
ately the political condition of Germany w’as unfavourable 
to the formation of an unbiassed opinion on the great 
movement. The priucijiles involved in it were lost sight 
of under the mass of spurious maxims on social order 
which had slowly grown up and stid'ened into system. To 
direct attention to the true nature of revolution, to demon- 


strate how inextricably the right of liberty is interwoven 
with the very existence of man as an intelligent agent, to 
point out the inherent progressiveness of slate arrangements, 
and the consequent necessity of ivform or amendment, such 
are the main objects of the fiatnhjr , and although, ns is 
otteii the case with Fichte, the arguments are too formal 
and the distinctions too wire-drawn, yet the general idea is 
nobly conceived and earned out. As in the of 

Revehiti^m so here the rational imtiire of man and the con- 
ditions iiecevssary f<u* its muiiifestaiiou or realization become 
the standard for < ntical judgment. 

Towards the close ol 1793 Fichtc received an invitation 
to fill the post of extraordinary pn)fessor of phiIoHi>phy at 
Jena, vacant by the trunsforonce of Keinhold to Kiel. 
This chair, though not in tlio ordinary faculty, had become, 
through Reinbold, the most important in the university, 
and great deliberation was exercised in selecting his 
succesHor. It was desired to secure an able exponent of 
Kantianism, and none seemed so highly qualified as the 
author of the ( ^ritujne of Revdaiitm, Fichte, while accept- 
ing the call, at lii-st desired to dtOuy entry on his duties for 
a year, in order to be more thoroughly prepared ; but as this 
was deemed inexpedient, ho rapidly drew out an intviHluctory 
outline of Ins system for tlie use of his students, and began 
hi8 lectures iu May 1794. Ills success w^as instant.iiieous 
and complete. The fame of his predecessor was altogether 
cclijmed ; as Forborg writes, “ Fichte is believed in as 
Reiuhold never was. The students understand him even 
less than they did his })rcdeccss(>r, but they believe all tlio 
more earnestly on that account.” Much of tliis success 
was undoubtedly due to Fichte’s rare power as a lecturer. 
Ill oral exposition the vigour of tliouglit and moral inten- 
sity of the man w’ero most of all iqqmront, while his jirac- 
tn*al earnestness completely captivated his bearers. Ho 
lectured not only on philosojiby to his own class, but on 
general moral subjects to all stiulents of the university. 
These general addre.sses, published iimler the title Votatnm 
of the JSeholar (llestiuimung des Gelehrten), w^ere on a 
subject very dear to Fichte’s ije«irt, thesupieme importance 
of the highest intellectual «*ulturo and the duties incumbent 
on those w'ho had received it. Their tone is stimulating 
and lofty. 

The years sjient at Joiia wore unusually productive; 
indeed, the completed Fichteim philosojdiy is contained in 
the writings of this period. A general introduction to the 
system is given lu the tractate On the Notion of the Theory 
of iScinu'e (Uebor den Begrifl dor Wissenschaftslohre, 
1794), and the theoretical portion is worked out in the 
Foundation of the whole Theoi y of ^Science (Grundlago dor 
gesammteu Wisscnschaftslchre, 1704), and Outline of what 
IS perfihar in the Theory of Science (Ornndrissdes Kigenthum- 
licben d. Wissenschaftslobie, 1794). To these w^ere aided 
in 1797 a First and a Second Introduction to the Theory (f 
Srie7ice,ixT\il an Essay towards a new Kjrjiosition of the Theory 
of Science, The Introductions are masterly expositions. The 
practical philosoj^hy, which was with Fichte thefundameii 
tal, was given in the Grundlagc des Natuirechts^ 1790, and 
System der SUtenlehrCy 1798. The last 'h, we think, the 
most imjiortant of all Fichte’s works ; apart from it, his 
theoretical philosophy is unintelligible and absurd. 

During this }>oriod of literary activity Fichte’s academic 
career bad been troubled by various sturms, the last so 
violent as to put a close to his professoriate at Jena. 1’he 
first of them, a complaint against the delivery of his general 
addresses on Sundays, was easily got ovc^ Tlic second, 
arising from Fichte’s strong desire to supxiress the Lands 
mannschtfien, Or students’ orders, which were productive 
of much harm, was more serious. Rc^mc misunderstanding 
cau.sed an outburst of ignorant ill-feeling on the ]>art of the 
students, who proceeded to such lengths that Fichte was 
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com|)oilecl to obtain leave to renide out of Jena. The third 
Btorm, however, woe the niont violent In 1798 Fichte, 
who, with Niethaminer, had edited the VhUonophieal 
Jounml 1795, received from bin friend Forberg an 

esHay on the ** Development of the Idea of Religion.” 
With much of the CRSuy he entirely agreeil, but he thought 
the exposition in ho many ways defective and calculated 
to create an erronooun irnpreHHi<»n, that be prefaced it with 
a fihort jiapor On th** (t rounds of our Belief in a Dimnr 
(foverumeui of the Xhuveise^ in which (iod is defined as the 
moral order of the universe, the eternal law of right which 
in the foundation of all our being. Any other mode of 
existence miiHb he ileiiied to him. Against these papers the 
cry of atheism was rained, and the electoral Oovornment of 
Haxony Hupiiressed the Jovinud and confiscated the coides 
found in their iinivnrsitios, acts imitated by all the German 
states except I’rusftia. The duke of 8axe- Weimar, jiatron 
of Jena university, was almost ordered to reprove ami 
diHiniss the ofTenderH. FicLte*B defencoH {AppdlntUm mi 
dns Puhlirum f/e^en die AnMaye des Atheismus^ and 
GeriehtHehe VeranHmirtung der Jlenmsgeher der phd. 
Zeitsvhrifi (1799), though masterly, did not make the 
matter easier for the court of 8axe-Woiniar, who strongly 
wished to let the affair pass <[uictly, and an unfortunate 
letter, in which he threatened to resign in case of reprimand, 
turned the scalo altogether against him. The court 
arbitrarily accepted his threat as a rt*(]ueHt to resign, passed 
censure, and cxtoinlcd to him permiHsiou to withdraw from 
his chair at Jena ; nor would they alter their doeisiou, even 
though Fichte liimself eude^avoured to explain away the 
unfortunate letter. 

Berlin was now the only town in Gorniany ojjcn to him. 
Ifis residence there from 1799 to 1800 was only broken by 
the delivery of lectures during the smuimT of 1S05 at 
Erlangen, where he had been immed piidessor. Surrounded 
by friends, including such men as Sclilegel and Schleier- 
macher, ho continued his literary w^urk, perfecting and 
amending the Wissensihiftdehre Thu most remarkable of 
the works from this period are (1) the liistimmvng des 
Mtiisehen (Vcasition of Man, IHOO), a book which, for 
beauty of stylo, ri(‘huoHs of content, and elevation of thought, 
may be ranked with the of Descartes ; (2) Der 

gesi /dossene Haiidelsstaid^ 1800 (The h^xclusivo or Isolated 
Commercial State), a very remarkable treatise, intensely 
aociabsl in tone, and bitterly opposed to free-trade and 
competition, inculcating in fact organized protection ; (3) 
Souneukhtrer Herieht an das grossere Publicnm vber die 
neuesfe l^hihmtphie^ 1801. In 1801 W'as also written the 
IhkrsuUinKf der Wissenstdiaftshhrey which was not published 
till uttei his death. Jn 1801 a set ul lectures on the 
schaftstOiiewn^ given ut Berlin, the notes of which were pub- 
lished in the .\'fr<7yyf7oyrvc;y<’ Werh^ vol. ii. In 1804 were also 
delivered tin* noble Iccture.s on the Oharacteristies of the 
Prtsent ^f//c((Jniiidzuge <ler gegcnwjirtigen Zcitalters, 1804), 
con taming a most admiral>le analysis of the Aufklarung, 
tracing the position such a movement of thimght holds in the 
natural evolution of thegeneial human couHciousness, point- 
ing out its inhei%!int detects, and indicating as the uitiiuute 
goal of pn giess the life of reason in its highest aspect as a 
belief 111 the divine order of the muveise. The philo.sophy 
of history sketched in this woik 1ms something of value with 
much that is fantastic and absurd. In 1805 and 1800 aj>- 
peared the XittuH of the Srholar (Wesen des Gelehrteu) and 
the Wag to a DUssed Life (.Vnweisung zuni soligcn Leben 
odor Rehgionslelire), the latter the most important work of 
thiH Berlin period. In it the union between the finite self- 
cou8eii>U8noss and the infinite ego or Gt»d Is handled in an 
alnuxst mystical manner. The knowledge and love of God 
IS the end of life ; by tins means only ean wo attain 
blessedness (Seligked), for in Goil alone have wc a jH»rma 


nent, enduring object of desire* The infinite God is the 
all ; the world of independent objects is the result of re- 
fiectiou or self-consciousness, by which the iufinite unity is 
broken up. God is thus over and above the distinction of 
subject and object ; our knowledge is but a reflex or picture ' 
of the inhnite essence. Being is not thought. 

The disasters of Prussia in 1806 drove Fichte from Berlin. 
He retired first to Stargard, then to Konigsberg (where he 
lectured for a time), then to Copenhagen, whence he 
returned to the capital in August 1807. From this time 
till hiH death his only published writings are practical in 
character \ not till after the appearance of the N<ichge- 
hissem Werhe was it known in what shape his final specula- 
tions had been thrown out. We may here nt»to the order 
of these posthumous writings as being of importance for 
tracing the development of Fichte’s thought From the 
year 1806 we have the remarkable BerichJt iiher die Wi^en- 
schaftslehre ( Werhe, vol. viii.) with its shaqi critique of Schel- 
liag ; from 1810 we have the TIuUmcfMin des Be witsstseyne, 
published in 1817, of which another treatment is given 
in lectures of 1813 {NachgeL Werhe, vol i.). Of the Wisseih- 
fudiaftslehre wo have, in 1812-13, four separate treatments 
contained in the NaehgeL Werhe. As these consist mainly 
of notes for lectures, couched in uncouth phraseology, they 
cannot bo held to throw much light on Fichte’s views. 
Perhaps the most interesting are the lectures of 1812 on 
'Transcendental Logic {Nach. Werhe, i 106-400). 

From 1812 we have notes of two courses on practical 
philosophy, Jiechtslehre {Neu'h. Werhe, vol ii.)and Sittenlehre 
{/b., vol. ill). A finished work in the same department is 
the published in 1820. This gives the Fichtean 

utt»pia or state organized on principles ot pure reason ; in 
too many cases the proposals are identical with principles 
of pure despotism. 

During these later years, however, Fichte’s energies were 
mainly occupied with [mbhc afiairs. In 1807 he drew up 
an elaborate and minute plan for the proposed new uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1807-1808 he delivered at Berlin, 
nmiilst danger and discouragement, his noble addresses to 
the German people {Heden an die iJeutscIie Nation), Even 
if we think that m these i>ure reason is sometimes over- 
shadowed by patriotism, we cannot but recognize the im- 
mense practical value of what he recommended as the only 
true foundation for national prosperity. 

In 1810 he w^as elected rector of the new university 
founded in the previous year. This post ho resigned in 
1812, mainly on account of the difficulties he experienced 
in hiH endeavour to alter aud amend the student hie of the 
university. 

Ill 1813 began the great effort of Germany for national 
independence. Debari ed from taking an active part, Fichte 
made his contribution by way of lectures. The addresses 
oil the iilea of a true war (Ueber den Begriff einer wahrhaften 
Kriegs, forming part of tho Btaatslehre) contain a very 
subtle and admirable contrast between the positions of 
France and Germany in the w^ar. 

In the autuiiiii of 1813 the hospitals of Berlin were filled 
with sick and wounded from the campaign. Among the 
most devoted in her exertions was Fichte’s wife, who, in 
January 1814, was attacked with a virulent hospital fever. 
On the day after she was pronounced out of danger Fichte 
was struck down by the same disease. His constitution, 
weakened by severe illness in 1808, was unable to with.stand 
tho attack. He lingered for some days in an almost un- 
conscious state, and'diod on the 27th January 1814. 

The philosonhy of Fichte, worked out in a series of W'ritings, 
and falling chroiiologuidly into two distinct periods, that of Jena 
and that of Berlin, Rceincil ni the course oi its tlevelopment to 
uiidcigo 11 cliangt* «n i\tiidanu>ntal that many ciities luive sharply 
sepamttHl and oiipom^d to one another iiu earlier and a later piiose. 
The ground ox tho moditieatiun, further, has been sought oud 
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Appat^ntlj fcrand In quite extemnl iuflaeiiOfl|i> priueipellf thut of 
Scnelling’e I^aiwrphil^aophUt to soirieesteat thAiofSolileioruiaclier, 
Bat as a role moat of those who have adoxited this view liave doue 
so without the full and examination which the matter 

demand ; they have been misled b;|r the ditferenoe m tone and 
^ style between the earlier and later vrritinga, and have concluded that 
underlying this was a fundamental dilference of philosophic 
conception. One only, Erdmann, in his Enlwicktwng d* deuta, 
8^. sfit KatU, § 29, seems to give full references to Justify his 
opinion, and even he, in his later work, Qruiulris^ fUr Ghwh, d^r 
ihiilos* (ed. 3), § 311, admits tliat the ditfcrenoe is much leas than he 
had at the first imagined. Ho certainly rctams his former opinion, 
but mainly on the ground, in itself intelligible and legitimate, that, so 
far as Fidite/s philosophical reputation and influence are concerned, 
attention may be limited to the earlier doctrines of the 
atJioftaUhre, This may be so, but it can neither bo admitted that 
Fichte’s views underwent radical change, nor tliat the W iaaeiiach^fts- 
Uhre was ever regarded as in itself complete, nor that Fichte was 
unconscious of the apparent ditfertmee between his earlier and later 
utterances. It is demonstrable by various passages in the works 
ond letters that he never looked uj>ou tl c WmcnHdutJlshhrc as con- 
taining the whole system ; it is clear from the chronology of his 
writings that the modifications supposed to bo due to other thinkers 
were from the first implicit in his theoiy ; and if one fairly traces 
the course of thought in the early writings, one can 8c<' now lie 
was inevitably led on to the statoment of tlm later and, at first sight, 
divergent views. On only one point, the i)osiiion assigned in the 
Jf^issfiJisrhafUilehre to the absolute ego, is tiiere any obscurity ; hut 
the I'olative passages are far from d<»<*i8ive, and from the early ivork, 
Neur JJaratellung tier IV'isacnst'huftdehre^ un([uestionab1y to be in- 
cluded in the Jena period, one can see that from the outset the 
doctrine of the absolute ego was lieJd in a form dilhuiiig only in 
statement ftom the later tiieory. 

Fichte’s system is one absolutely refusing to lie (’om])ressed with 
intelligibility. We shall here note only three iMiints • — (ft) the 
origin 111 Kant ; {h) the fundamental princifde and method of the 
Wlsscyischaflslehre ; (e) the oounexiun with tho later writings. The 
most important worlM for {a) are the “ ltt‘view of iEiieHidemus.** 
and the Second Iniroductdon to tht JV'iHsenHchaftdehrc , for (/>) tho 
great treatises of tho Jena x'^nod ; for («•) the TfuUwichcn dc$ 
liewuastseym of 1810. 

(a) The Kantian system had for the first time opened up a truly 
fruitful lino of philosophic aiieciihition, the transcendental con- 
sideration of knowledge, or tne analysis of the conditions iimhT 
which cognition is Kant the fundamental condilion 

was given in the synthetical unity of <jonsciousuoss. Tlie primitive 
fact under which might bo gathered the .special conditions of that 
synthesis which we call co^ition was this unity. But by Kant 
there was no attempt made to show that the said spt^cial eonditiuus 
were necessary from the very natuie of consciousness itself. Their 
necessity was ihscoverod and X’foved in a manner which might be 
called empirical. Moreover, while Kani in a quite similar manner 
iwinted out tliat intuition had special conditions, space and time, 
ne did not show any link of connexion between these and tho 
primitive conditions of pure cognition. Clos<Jy connected with this 
reinai kable defect in the Kantian view, —lying, indeed, at the founda- 
tion ot it, — was thedocdrine that the matter of cognition is altogether 
givcn^ or thrown into the form of cognition from without So 
strongly was this doctrine emphasized by Kant, that he seemed to 
refer the matter of knowledge to the action upon us of a non-ego 
or Ding-an-sich, absolutely beyoml consciousness. While these 
hints tciwards a completely intidligible account of cognition were 
given by Kant, they were not reducjeiJ to system, and fioui the way 
iiu which the elements of eogiiitioii wore related, could not be so 
reduced. < )iily lu the sphere of practi<;al reason, where the iutelligihle 
nature prt'seribod to itself its own laws, was there the x>ossilulity of 
‘Systematic deduction from a single principle. 

The peculiar position in which Kant had left tho theory of 
cognition was assailed from many diffi'rent sides and by many 
writers, special W by SchuHze (iEnesidcmus) and Maimon. To 
1)110 criticisms of the latter, in particular, Fichte owed much, but 
his own activity •went far lieyond what they suxipliod to him. To 
complete Kant's work, to demonstrate that all tlie net'essary con- 
ditions of knowledge can be deduced from a single principle, and 
consequently to exmuud the complete system of reason, that is the 
tmsiuess of the tViseenachaffalehrc, By it the theoretical and 
practical reason shall bo shown to coincide; for while tho categories 
-of cognition and the whole system of pure thought can he expounded 
from one principle, tlie ^ound of this prineipTe is scientifically, or 
to cognition, inexplicable, and is xnaue conceivable only in the 
f>ractical philosophy. The ultimate basis for the activity of cogni- 
tion is given by the will. Even in the practical spliere, howpv(*r, 
Fichte found that the contradiction, insoluble to cognition, was 
not completely suppressed, and ho was thus driven to the higher 
view, which is explicitly stated in the later writings, though not, 
it must be confessed, with the precision and sciontnic cleameas of 
the i&hfH sclmftshhi c 


(if) What, then, is this single xmnciple, and how does it work 
itsidf out into system t To answer this one must bear in mind 
what Ficjite intended by designating all philosophy WissenHchafts- 
lehrts or theory of science. Philosophy is to him the retlurkmg of 
actual cognition, tho theory of kiiowledge, tho complete, systematic 
exposition of the ]>riuciples which lie at the basis ot all reasoned 
cognition. It traces tho necofiaftry acts by winch tho cognitive 
coiiHUousneas coimis to he what it is, both lu tuim and conteul. 
Not that it is a natuial history, or even a yhenomrnoliHftt oi cou- 
Hciousness ; only in the Inter WTitiui^ did Fichfii «Jt»pt the 

genetic method ot exposition ; it ih the complete stnlemenl of the 
pure x>riueiples of the nniierstandiiig in their nitioiial ot ueee.'^wiry 
Older. But if complete*, this Wisscuschaftslehre must bo <ibh» tr 
deduce the wdiole organism of cognition Irom certain fumlanuMiml 
axioms, themselves nupitivcd and incax>able of protif , oiil;y ihu:> 
can we have a eyatem of reason Fnmi these primary axioms the 
whole b<Hly of iiecowwiry thoughts must bo developed, an<l, as 
Socrates would say, the argument itself wull indicate the path of 
the devclopf‘eut. 

Of such primitive jirineiides, the absolutely necessary conditions 
of x» 08 siblo cognition, only thicc ai(* thinkable, — one ]»erf('ctly un- 
conditioned both in form and iuatt<‘r ; a set ond, iineomiitioncd in 
form but not in matU*r ; a tbinl, unconditioned in matter but not 
in lorm. Of these, evidently the first must be the fumiameiital ; to 
some extent it conditioiis the other two, tliough these (anuot U* 
deduced from it or ]Uoved by it, Tin* tiateunuit of tlicse puneixilea 
forms the iiitruductimi to Wisseiischaltslehre. 

The methoii which Fichte tirst adoxdeil tor staling tbese 
axtoins is not ciileulated to throw full light u]>on them, and t* nds to 
exaggei ate the apparent airiness and niibuhslaiitiahtyol hts deductioiL 
They may he explained thus. The priinilne eomliuon of all 

intelligence is that the ego shall jM>sit, alliim, oi be aware ot itsidh 

The ego is the ego ; such is tlie liisl jairo act of coiiseiou>> intelli- 
gence, that by which alone eoiiscionsm^sK ean come to be what it is. 
It is wliat Fichit* called a l)eed-iict f Timthavdhnig) , we < ainiot tm 
aware ol tlie })roce»fr,~-the ego in not until it has afliiiued itself, 
-- but weareawart* of the result, and can sec the necessity of tin* ae| 
by w'hich it is brought about. The ego then posits itsell as mil 
What the ego posits is real. But in const umsn css thtuo is equally 
given a primitive act of op jaisiting, or < on tra- posit ing, loiinaUv 
ilistinet from the act of xiositiou, hut materially deterinincil, in so 
* far as what is op-posited must he the negative of that winch was 

I posited. The non-ego— not, lie it iiotict'd, the woild as we kinov 

lb— is op.x>OHed iii consciousness to the ego. The t‘gi) is not tlic 
non-ego. How this act of op-j>ositinj^ is possiblo ami neci‘sHui\, 
only ls‘comtm clear in the juactical philosojJiy, and even Ihcie the 
inherent dilfteulty leads to a higher view'. Biit third, we Ji.ive now 
an absolute antithesis to oiu oiiginal thesis t)nly the c*g<» is real, 
but the noa-ego is iiositcd in the ego. The coni’ adiction is solvid 
in a higher synthesis, which takes up into itself the two opposites. 
The ego and nun-ego hnnt one another, or detciinine one another, 
and, as Umitation is negation of ]>urt of u divisihle qnuntaui, in this 
thiid act, the divisible ego is oi>-x>osed to a divisiide iion-cgo. 

Fioiii tills point onw'ards tne couih<* )»rocccds by the method 
already made clear. We pnigress by making explicit the opjaisitioiis 
contained m the fundamental synthesis, uniting tliese opposiU*jj, 
anivlysing the new ayii thesis, and so on. until we reach an ultuimtc 
iiaii Now, in tin* synthesis of the third act tw'o piincifdes may lie 
disliiiguisheil .--(1) the non-ego determines tho ego; (2) the ego 
detei mines the non-ego. As tioteriiiincd tho ego is thoori'licul, as 
determining it is practical ; ultimately tlio opxiused prnn*jp]es must 
Iw united by sliowdng how the ego is both dolcnuimiig and detci- 
mineti. 

It IS impcsssible to enter licre on the slejis by wlih'h the thco- 
retn’al ego is sliown to develoi* uito the complet© system of t*oguitive 
caiegones, or to triico the ueiluction of the proi'esses (productive 
iinugiiiaiioTi, intuition, sonsutioii, undoi'standing, judgment, reason | 
by which the quite indefinite non-ego (‘omes to ussiiim* tin appeal - 
ttiice ol definite objects in the forms of tune and space. All this 
evolution is the necessary consequence of the detcitniiqtttou of 
tin* ego by the non-ego. But it is clear that the aon-ego caiiiiut 
really determine the ego. There is no reality beyond the ego itselJ 
T1 i< 4 contradiction can only be Buppri^ssed if the ego itself opjiofws 
to itself the non-ego, places it as an Anaitm or x>iane on whn*li its 
owui activity breaks and from which it is i<*flected. Now, this o]»- 
positing of ilmAnstoes is the necessary condition of the practn-al ego, 
of the wilh If the ego bo a striving power, then of neoesHity 
a limit must be set by which its striving is manifest, lint liow^ i an 
the mfiiub*ly active ego posit a limit to its own activity/ Jbsn* 
we come to the crux of Fichte’s system, whn h is only partly el(*jned 
up ill the JtcchJLalehre and SdterUehre, If the ego be pure acti\ilv» 
free activity, it can onW ber*oiue aware of itself by positing some 
limit. Wo cannot xiossibly have any cognition ol how* siuh au a<*t 
IS possiblo. But as it is a free act, tlie ego cannot be dct’-riJiined 
to it by anything beyond itself ; it cannot !«• aw'iiic of ils own free- 
dom olherwise than as determined by othi‘r tree (*gos. Thus in tbo 
BeMakhre *uid. SiMenlehrCf the multiplicity of (gosis deduced, and 

IX.— i8 
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with thitt doduotiou the dwt form of tli« Wi$$enmhaft»Uh^^ apIMsared 
to on<I. 

(fj) Ihifc in fact docjHjr quontioiiii roniainod. Wo Iwivo «}»okofi of 
t)j<‘ cfjo fn* b(M!omirif{ awaro of lU own frredoui, ainl liavo shown how 
tijr* of other oj^oH antJ ot a world jti which these egos may 

jif t an* the coiidiliofjH of (joUHciouauehs of freedom. But 

lili lIjiH iH the work of the ego. AU that haa been exjajunded follow's 
if the <*go eomoH to consclouNiieaN. We have theiefore to consider that 
tlj*' (ilmoliito ego, from which H/>riirg all the individual e^OH, in nut 
Kuhjoet to thi'Hc coiiditioiiH, hut tna ly deteruniics iUtdf to them. 
How in this ubHolute ego to In* tonc*t-ived ? As early os 171)7 Fiehte 
iitid begun to sec that the ultimate haMis of his syatezn was the ahHo> 
lute ego, in whieh imho ditfererjei* of subject and object ; in 1800 
the iUxtnnunimj rh*,s MviiMcJvrn defined this ahsolute ego as the in- 
hiiito iiionil will ol the uiuverHe, (haj, iii whom arc all the iiidivid- 
iiid I'goa, tnnn whom they have sprung. It lay iu the luituro of the 
thing tiiat moi'f nm ise utteranees should be given on this subieet, 
and tliese we Ijiid i/i the TftaUfirliendes and in all the 

latej let tiireN. (tod iu them is the alisoluto Life, the absolute One, 
w ho lie<*rnu< -I eouseious of hiinself by sclf-diremptioii into the itidi vid- 
u.il egoM The individual ego is only possible as opposed to a no.i- 
ego, lo e woild of the senw*s ; thus Ood, the in/initu wdll, manifetti* 
ill the individual, and tlie individual lias over against him 
the iioii-i'go Ol thing. “The individuals do not make part of llie 
h( mg <if the one life, hut are a pure form of its idiwduie ti*eedoiii.*’ 
“ Tie* ludividuid is not conscioiis of himself, but the Idfo is conscious 
of itself IU itnlividiMl form and as an individiud.*' In older tbiit 
llio Jjfe may aet, though it is not iieeessury tJiat \t »fundd net, in* 
divnluali/atiou is ncecssurv, “Thus,** miys Fii'bte, ^*we r<*aeh a 
tmiil (otielusiou KuowleJge is not meie knowledge of itself, but 
ol being, (iiid of the one being that truly is, viss., Clod. . , This one 
jMKsihle (dijeet of kiiowledgi* is iie\er known in its purity, hut ever 
tuoken into the various foriiis of knowledge whieh uio andean l)e 
shown to he riceessary. The deiuonslrutnui of the nceossity of tliese 
fonns is philoHopby or iVisHcuHi'haftsh hrn** {Thais, dcs. Jirwiuts , 
li. 0Sr>) ^rius ultinmte view IS ex]»reHMHd throughout the 
leetuicM (ill the N^achtffl IVerlf) in uueuutli and iiiystieal language. 

It W'ill eseape no one (1) how the idea and method of the 
irissi'nschaftsh'hrr ptepare the way ferihe biter Hegelian dialcetn*, 
and how completely llm whole philosophy of 8ehoiM*nhiiuer is 
< outaiiied in the liitiH wntings of Fichte. It is not lo tluMrcdit of 
liiHtoiiHiis that S('hop(*rihinit t’s debt should have been allowed to 
pass With MO little notJec. 

1 lehln s Hiinpleis woiKh Imve lieeii by bill »mi, J. TI Klebttt; HVri*#* 

11 vuirt. (\mU. 1 vUi,, 1816 a, lx. xl JV<f( Af/i'/axxeai" Hei'in, 18'14); alMo the /.W xm 
unti firtf V vols , |M‘iO <*i<l <m 1 isiiil) The iiumt cunijilote uotks on hi*! 

blilhtHopliv are — ItiiiiMe, i'Uchtf ttmf »Hm lynehuim mr Qegentmyt^ 184a 0; WJwe, 
/>ie ISiCi, Nouck, Fit'hU nm'h «etnm Lvhm^ vmi 

iroiea, IHSa, Klueliei. Otnt fucUff ti nrufru ,1H0K~1) See MtBO the 

lilitoili'N ef )»(iNt Kfinilim iilillo«ei>hy hy I.Khnunii, iMiiihiffe (whoMi aceouiit In 
iciiee kahly Micht'Iet, Hhah i tiiann, iimt otlieiK Iir WhliMui Smith liaN truiin- 

lated iminv of the later and uiun^ lioimlMi wtltini:ii, and hua eontilbuted aveiy 
ixielleiit IdoKriiphy of Fhhie (/‘opuiat Wt iluttfi of A’lr/i/e, fHfh M&rnoit , mw 
edition Im 71) , KH»emMtr lia*t Ti'analim •! the bf«r poitioim of the IVixamjirAr^/ji/eA/ « 
(S l('iK»*of Kiiowledae, IMilhMletiditu, lM»>s>atid tlie iViOwi r/frA< (Seienoe of Kiahtn, 
1870) Sj<i VI nl ol her pJueca have been truiialated in tlio St Loula Journai ofUftfcu- 
/tfUrr (It. Al)) 

FIC^HTFIL(lEHin(iK, a mountain groux> of Bavarin, 
(Icrmiiiiy, forming the centre from which three extensive 
nionnt.un ranges proceed, — the Erzgebirge in a N.K., the 
Frankcnwald iu a N.W., and the Bohmerwald in a S.E 
diriTUon. The streams to which it gives rise flow towards 
the four cardinal points, — c.r/,, the Eger eastward and the 
S.iuh' northward, both to the Elbe ; the Main westward to 
the Uhine, and the Nuab southward to the Danube. The 
chief [H>intM of the muss are the Sohneeberg and the 
Och.senkojif, the former having a heiglit of 3490, and the 
latter of 3340 feet. The whole district is pretty thickly 
popiilateil, and there is great ubundanee of wood, as well 
m of ixon, vitriol, sulphur, copjier, lead, and many kinds 
of marble, in some of the streams niolher'of-jmarl is 
found. The inha\>itants are employed chiefly in the iron 
mines, at forges and blast furnaces, and in charcoal burn- 
ing and the manufacture of blacking from firewood. The 
Fichtelgebirgo are not much visited by stmngers, the only 
ijnport.ant points of interest being Alexandersl^l (a deligliN 
fnlly situated watering-place) and tlie sandstone labyrinth 
of Luisenburg, 

FICINO, Mahsjlio (1433 -1499), was born at Figlino, ju 
the upper Arno valley, in the year 1433. II is father, a phy- 
sician of some eminence, settled in Florence, and attached 
himself to the jiorson of Cosimo de’ Medici. Her© the 
young Marsllio received his elementary education in gram- 
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mar and Latin literature at the high school or studio 
pubblico. While still a boy, he showed promise of rare 
literary gifts, and distinguished himself by his facility in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Not only literature, but the 
]»hysical sciences, as then taught, had a charm for him ; 
and ho is said to have made considerable progress in 
modicino under the tuitiou of his father. He was of a 
tranquil temperament^ sensitive to music and poetry, and 
debarred by weak health from joining in the more active 
pleasures of his follow students. When he had attained 
tlie age of eighteen or nineteen years, Cosimo received him 
into his household, and determined to make use of his rare 
disposition for scholaiship in the development of a long 
cherished project During the session of the council for 
the union of the Greek and Latin churches at Florence in 
J 439, Cosimo had made acquaintance with Gemistos 
Plothon, the Neo- Platonic sage of Mistra, whose discourses 
upon Plato and the Alexandrian mystics so fascinated the 
loaniod society of Florence that they named him the 
second Plato. It had been the dream of this man's whole 
life to supersode both fonns of Christianity by a semi-pagun 
theosophy deduced from the wxdtings of the later Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists. When, therefore, he perceive<J 
the impression he had made upon the first citizen of 
Florence, Gemistos suggested that the capital of modem 
culture would be a fit place for the resuscitatiou of the 
once so famous Acedciiiy of Athens. Cosimo took this 
hint The second lialf of the 15th century was destined 
to be the age of Academies in Italy, and the leguant passion 
for antiquity satisfied itself with any imitation, however 
grotesque, of Greek or Roman institvitions. in order to 
found his new Academy U[>on a firm basi.s Cosimo resolved, 
not only to assemble men of letters for the purpose of 
l^latoiiic disputation at certain regular intervals, but also 
to ap[X)int a hierophant and official expasitor of Platonic 
doctrine. lie hoped by those means to give a certain 
stability to his projected institution, and to avoid the 
superficiality of mere enthusiasm. The plan was good\ 
and with the rare instinct for character wdiich distinguished 
him, bo made choice of the right man for his puri>oso iu 
the young Marsilio. 

Before he had begun to learn Greek, Marsilio enterodf 
upon the task of studying and elucidating Plato. It ia 
known that at this early period of his life, while he was 
yet a novice, be wrote voluminous treatises on the great 
philosopher, which he afterwards, how^ever, gave to the 
flames. In the year 1459 John Argyropoulus was lecturing 
on the Greek language and literature at Florence, and 
Marsilio became his pupil. He was then about twenty- 
throe years of age. Seven years later he felt himself a 
sufficiently ripe Greek scholar to begin the translation of 
Plato, by W’hich his name is famous in the history of 
scholarship, end which is still the best translation of that 
author Italy can boast. The MSS. on which ho worked 
were siqiplied by his patron Cosimo de' Medici and by 
Amerigo Jienci. While the translation was still in progress 
Ficino from time to time submitted its pages to the scholars, 
Angelo Poliziano, Cristoforo Landino, Deroetrios Cbal- 
chondylas, and others ; and since these men were all 
members of the Platonic Academy, there can be no doubt 
that the discussions raised upon the text and Latin version 
greatly served to promote the purpose of Cosimo's founda^ 
tion. At last the book appeared in 1 482, the expenses ol 
the press being defrayed by the noble Florentine, Filijipo 
Valori. About the same time Marsilio completed and pub* 
lished his treati.se on the Platonic doctrine of immortality 
(Theoiotpa Platonica da Immortalitate Animce), the work 
by which liis claims to take rank as a philosopher must be 
estimated. This was shortly followed by the translation of 
Plotinus into Latin, and by a voluminous commentary, tha 
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former finished in 1486^ tbe latter in 1491| and both pub- 
lished at the cost of Lorenzo de’ Medici just one month 
after his death. As a supplement to these labours in the 
^ field of Platonic and Alexandrian philosophy^ Marsilio next 
devoted his energies to the translation of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, whose work on the celestitil hierarchy, though 
recognized as spurious by the Neapolitan humanist, Iiorenzo 
Valla, had supreme attraction for the mystic and uncritical 
lutelloct of Ficino. 

It is not easy to value the services of Marsilio Ficino at 
their proper worth. Asa philosopher, he can advance no 
claim to originality, his laborious treatise on Platonic theo- 
logy being little better than a mass of ili-digested erudition. 
As a scholar, he failed to recognize the distinctions be- 
tween different periods of antiquity and various schools of 
thought. As an exponent of Plato he suffered from the fatal 
error of confounding Plato with the later Platonists. It is 
true that in this respect he did not diffiT widely from the 
mass of his contemporaries. Lorenzo Valla and Angelo 
PoUzlano, almost alone among the scholars of that age, 
showed a true critical perception. For the rest, it was enough 
that an author should be ancient to secure their admiration. 
The whole of antiquity seemed precious in the eyes of its dis- 
coverers; and even a thinker so acute as Pico di Mirandola 
dreamed of the possibility of extracting the essence of 
philosophical truth by iiKliscriminate collation of the most 
divergent doctrines. Ficino was, moreover, a firm believer 
in planetary iuflueucoa. He could not separate his philo- 
sophical from his astrological studies, and caught eagerly at 
any fragment of antiquity which seemed to support his 
cherished delusions. It may here be incidentally mentioned 
that this superstition brought him into trouble with the 
ilomaii church. In 14H9 ho was accused of magic before 
Pope Innocent VllL, and had to secure the good offices of 
Fratioesco Suderini, Ermolao Barbaro, and the archbishop 
Kinaldo Orsini, in order to purge himself of a most 
perilous imputation. Wliat Ficino achieveil of really solid, 
was his traiislatKUi. The value of that work cannot Le 
denied ; the impulse which it gave to Platonic studies in 
Italy, and through them to the formation of the now j>hi1o- 
Bophy in Europe, is indisputable. Ficino differed from the 
majority of his contemporaries in this that, while ho felt 
the influence of antiquity no less strongly than they did, 
he never lost his faith in Christianity, or contaminated liis 
morals by contact with iiagaiiism. For him, as for 
Petrarch, Augustin was the model of a Christian student. 
The cardinal point of his doctrine was the identity of 
religion and philosophy. He held that philosophy consists 
in the study of truth and wisdom, and that Cod alone is 
truth and wisdom, — so that philosophy is but religion, and 
true religion is genuine philosophy. Ileligion, indeed, is 
common to all men, but its )>iire form is that revealed 
through Christ ; and the teaching of Christ is sufficient to 
a man in all circumstances of life. Yet it cannot be ex- 
pected that every man ‘should accept the faith without 
reasoning ; and here Ficino found a place for Platonism. 
He maintained that the Platonic doctrine was providentially 
made to harmonize with Christianity, in order that by its 
means speculative intellects might be led to Christ. The 
transition from this point of view to an almost superstitious 
adoration of Plato was natural ; and Ficino, we know, 
joined in the hymns and celebrations with which the Flor- 
entine Academy honoured their great master on the day of 
his birth and death. Those famous festivals iu which 
Lorenzo do’ Medici delighted had indeed a pagan tone 
appropriate to the sentiment of the Renaissance ; nor were 
all the worshippers of the Athenian sage so true to 
Christianity as his devoted student. 

Of Ficino’s personal life there is but little to be said. 
In order that ho might have leisure for uninterrupted study^ 
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j Cosimo de’ Medici gave him a house near S. Maria Nnova 
in F’loroace, and a little farm at M outevecchio, not far from 
the villa of Careggi. Ficino, liko nearly all the scholars of 
tnat age in Italy, delighted in country liie. At Monto- 
vecchio he lived contentedly among his books, in the neigh- 
bourhood of his two friends, Pico ut Querceto, and Poliziuno 
at Fiesole, cheering his solitude by playing on the lute, and 
corrosponding with the most illustrious iiuiu of Italy. His 
letters, exteudiiig over the years 1474 -1494, have been pub- 
Imbed, both separately and in hm collectecl works. From 
those It may be gathered that nearly every living scholar of 
n(»te was included in the list of his friends, and that the 
subjects which interested him were by no means confined! 
to his Pltttomc studias. As instances of his close intimacy 
with illustrious Florentine fainilie.s, it may be mentioned 
that he hold the young ]<>ancosco Guiceiui^ini at the font, 
and that he helped to cast the horoscope of the Casa Strozzi 
in the Via Tornabuoni. 

At the ago of forty Ficino took orders, and was honoured 
with a cauonry of S. Loreuzu. Ho was henceforth 
assiduous in the jierformaiico of his duties, i>reachiiig in 
his euro of Novell, ami also in the cathedial and the church 
of the Angeli at Florence. Ho used to that no man 
was better than a good priest, and none worse than a bad 
one. His life corrcsj)Oiided in all ] joints to bis priuciples. 
It was the life of a sinet re Christian and a real sage, — of 
one who found the best fruits of philosophy in the piactice 
of the Christian virtues. A more amiable ami a more 
harmless man never lived ; and this was much in that age 
of discordant passions and lawless licence. In spite of hi» 
weak health, he was iiidefatigably industrious. His tastes 
ware of the simidost ; and while scholars like Filelfo were 
intent on extracting money from their patrons by flattery 
and threats, he remained so ]>oor that ho owed the 
publication of all his many works to private munificence. 
For his old patrons of the house of Medici Ficino always 
cliorihlied sentiments of the liveliest gratitude Cosimo ho 
called his second lather, saying that Ficino had given him 
life, but Cosimo new birth, - the one had devoted him to 
Calen, the other to the divine Plato, — the one was physician 
of the body, the other of the soul With Lorenzo bo lived 
oil terms of familiar, affectionate, almost parental intimacy. 
He had seen the young ju-ince grow up in the palace of the 
Via Largo, and had helped iu the devolofimeiit of his rare 
intellect. In later years he did not shrink from uttering 
a word of warning find advice, when he thought that the 
miisior of the Florentine republic was too much inclined to 
yield to ])leasure. A characteristic proof of his attachment 
to the house of Medici was furnished by a yearly custtim 
which ho practised at his farm at Monte vecchio. He used 
to invito the contadini who had served Cosimo to a ban- 
quet on the day of Saints Cosimo and Dainiano (the patron 
saints of the Medici), and entertained them with music and 
singing. This affection was amply returned. Cosuiio om- 
])loyed almost the last hours of his life in listening to 
Ficino’s reading of a treatise on the highest good ; wliile 
Lorenzo, in a poem on true happiness, dosertbed him as the 
mirror of the world, the nursling of sacred muses, the har- 
monizor of wisdom and beauty in complete accord. Ficino 
died at Florence in 1499. 

Besides the works already noticed, Ficino composed a 
treatise on the Christian religion, which was first given to 
the world in 1476, a translation into Italian of Dante’s 
yje MonarcAza, a life of Plato, and numerous essays on 
ethical and seoii-philosophical subjects. Vigour of reason 
ing and originality of view were not his characteristics 
as a writer ; nor will the student who has raked these 
dust heaps of miscellaneous learning and old-fashioned 
mysticism discover more than a few sentences of genuine 
. enthusiasm aud simple-hearted as rd rat ion to repay liia 
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truttblo and reward his patience. Only in familiar lettere, 
prolegomena^ and prefacee do we find the man Ficiuo, and 
learn to know his thoughts and sentiments unclouded by a 
mint of citations ; these minor compositions have therefore 
a certain permanent value, and will continually be studied 
for the light they throw upon the learned circle gathered 
round Lorenzo in the golden age of humanism. 

I'lie studnit may li« ref**rn'd for further iaformatioii to the follow- 
lug works . 'Miirsk^hi jh*innf Opr /'a, Haailenf, 157C ; MantUii Fidni, 
Vita, auctoro <’oi«io, rd. Handiiii, Pisa, 1771 ; Ko»coo*s Life of 
horrftM> iU* Mrdnu * Villuri, La Staria di Oirolatm 

Savonarotfty FiriMi/#*, L<‘ Mtuiiiirr, 1859; Vou Reumont, 20 efc* 
Media, hej])/ig, IS/k (J. A. H.) 

P'KTIONH, Hi law, or legal fictions, are false averments, 
the tiuth of which is not permitted to be called in question. 
Knghsh Jaw as well as Homan law abounds in fictioiiH. 
Some times they are merely the condensed exjiresHion of a rule 
of law, — c.y., the fiction of English law that husband and 
wife me one person, and the fiction of Homan law that the 
wife is the daughter of the husband. Humetimes they 
must be regarded os reasons invented in order to justify a 
rule of Jaw according to an implied ethical slaudard. Of 
this sort seems to bo the fiction or [iresuinption that every 
one knows the law, which reconciles the rule that igno- 
rance is no ex(;u 8 u for crime with the moral common-place 
that it is unfair to punish a man for violating a law of 
whose existence ho was unaware. Again, some fictions are 
deUberate falsehoods, luhqitcd a% true for the purpose of 
establishing a remedy not otherwise attainable. < )f this 
sort lire the numerous fi< lions of Phiglish law by which the 
ditforeut courts obtained jurisdiction in private business, 
removed incouvenieut restrictions in the law ndatiug to 
land, ike. 

Wlmt to the scientific jurist is a stumbling-block is to 
the older writers on Phiglish Jaw a bountiful device for ro- 
coiieiliiig the strict letter of the law with common sense 
and justice, lilackstoiic, in noticing the well-known fiction 
hy w'liich the (\)urt of (jueetPs Bench estaldished its juiis- 
dution 111 coiuinon pleas (viz., that the defendant w'as in 
custody of the marshal of the court), says, These fictions 
id law, (hough at first they may startle the student, he will 
imd upon further consideration to be highly beneficial and 
useful ; especially as this maxim is ever invariably observed, 
that 110 fiction shall extend t(» work an injury ; its pro])er 
operation being to prevent a mischief or leiuedy an iiicoii- 
veuienu^ that might result from the general rule of law. 
So true it is that /;* Jnrts aqultasf 

Austin, on the other hand, while correctly assigning as the 
cause of many fictions the ilesiro to combine the necessary 
reform with some show of respect for the abrogated law, 
makes the following harsh criticism ns to others: — “Why 
the plain meanings which I have now stated should bo 
obscureil by the lli'tions to which I have just adverted I 
cannot cuujectuie. A wish on the part of the authors of 
the Uctions to render the law as as may be is 

probably ^the cause which Mr Boiithum woultl assign. I 
judge not, I cofifess, hi> uncharitably; 1 rather impute such 
fielions to the sheer imbecility (or, if you will, to the active 
■^nd sporlivo fancies) of their gra\e and venerable authors, 
than tt) any deliberate design, good or evil.^* Bentham, of 
course, saw lu fictions the mstrument by which the great 
object of hiH abhorrence, jm/n law, w'us produced. It 
w’UH the means by wdiich judges usur]»ed the functions of 
legislators. “ A fiction of law’,’’ he says, “ may be defined 
as a wdlfizl falsehood, having for its object the stealing legis- 
lativo powers bv and for hands w'hicb ecudd lu^t or durst 
imt openly claim it, and but for the delusion thus produced ' 
could not cxorc‘ise it.'^ A partnership, lie saja, w^as formed 1 
between the kings and the judges against the interests of 
the ]>eoplo. “ Monurdis found force, lawyers fraud ; thus I 


was the capital found ” (llidorical Preface to the second 
edition of the Fragment on Government)} 

Bir IL Maine {Ancient Law) supplies the historical 
element which is always lacking in the explanations of ^ 
Austin and Bentham. Fictions form one of the agencies 
by which, in progressive societies, positive law is brought 
into harmony with public opinion. The others are equity 
and statutes. Fictions in this sense include, not merely 
the obvious falsities of the English and Homan system^ 
but any assumption which conceals a change of law by 
reUiniiig the old formula after the change has been made. 

It thus includes both the cose law of the English and the 
Henpoma Prudenium of the Homans. “ At a particular 
stage of social progress they are invaluable expedients for 
overcoming the rigidity of law ; and, indeed, without one 
of them, the fiction of adoption, which permits the family 
tie to be artificially created, it is difficult to understand 
how society would ever have escaped from its swaddling 
clothes, and taken its first steps tow^ards civilization.’^ 

The bolder remedial fictions of English law have been 
to a large extent removed by legislation, and one great 
obstacle to any reconstruction of the legal system has thus 
been partially removed. Where the real remedy stood in 
glaring contrast to the nominal rule, it has been openly 
ratified by statute. In ejectment cases the my.slcrious sham 
litigants have disappeared. The bond of entail can be 
broken without having recourse to the collusive proceedings 
of fine and recovery. Fictions have been almost entirely 
banished from the procedure of the courts. The action 
for damages 011 account of seduction, which is still 
nominally an action by the father for loss of his daughter’s 
services, is perhaps the only fictitious action now^ remain- 
ing. 

Fictions which apjicar in the form of principles (like 
that of the unity of husband and wife) are not so easily 
dealt with by legislation. To expel them formally from 
the system would require the re-enactmeiit of vast portions 
of law. A change in legal modes of speech and thought 
w'ould bo mole effective. The legal mind instinctively 
seizes upon concrete aids to abstract reasoning. Man}' 
liard and revolting fictions must have begun their career as 
metaphors. In some cases the history of the change may 
still almost bo traced. The conception that a man of- war 
is a floating island, or that an ambassador’s house is beyond 
the territorial limits of the country in which he resides, 
was originally a figure of speech designed to set a rule of 
law in a striking light. It is then gravely accej>ted as true 
in fact, and other rules of law are deduced from it. Its 
beginning is to be compared with such phrases as “ an 
ICuglishman’s house is his castle,” which have had no legal 
offshoots, and still roiualn nieie figures of speech. 

CVmstitutioual law is of course honeycombed with fictions. 
Here there is hardly ever anything like direct legislative 
change, and yet real change is incessant. The rules defin- 
ing the sovereign power and fixing the authority of its 
various members are in most points the same as they were 
at the last revolution, — in many points they have been the 
sumo since the beginning of parliamentaiy government. 
But they have long ceased to be true in fact ; and it w'ould 
hardly bo too much to say that the entire series of formal 


^ lu tliOBumo ensny Bentham notir^es the oomparatlve rarity of Sctluna 
ill fUohh law. Ah to tii-tion in paitu'ular, couipami with tho woik 
dom‘ hy it lu Knglmh Inw, the uso nia»le of It hy the Scotch Ik next 
to notliluff No !ioed*ha%o they had of any such clumsy inbirumont. 
They have two othirs *‘of thoir own making, hy which thingH of the 
1 same sort have been done with much lens tr«»nhle. A^obite oftrium 
I goes them tlio crwitiv© power of legislation ; thi*^ and the word desue- 
^ tiule togetlier the annihdathe '* And he notices aptly enough that, 
while the English lawyers declared that James IT. had abdicated the 
I throne I which e\crvlu>tly knew to bo false), the Scotch lavryers boldly 
I Mild he had forfeited it. * 
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|»ropoftitionB called the constiiution is merely a series of 
fictions* The legal attributes of the king, and oven of the 
House ol Lords, are fictions. If we could suppose that the 
eifects of the two Reform Acts had been brought al>out, uot 
► by legislation, but by the decisions of law courts and the 
practice of House of Commons committees — by such as8umi>‘ 
tions as that freeholder includes lease-holder, and that ten 
means twenty — wo should have in the legal constitution of 
the House of Commons the same kind of fictions that we 
find in the legal statement of the attributes of the crown 
and the House of Lords. Here, too, fictions have been 
largely resorted to for the purpose of au[>porting particular 
theories, — popularor monarchical, — and such haveflouriahod 
even more vigorously than purely legal fictions, (b. k.) 

FIDEN^, identified with the modern Castello Giu- 
BiLEO, an old and important Latin city on the left bank of 
the Tiber, about five miles above Rome. It is said by Livy 
to have owed its origin to the Etruscans ; but his testimony 
is uot supported by any other historian. There t*: no Latin 
city which plays so important a part in the annals of regal 
Riime. According to the tradition of the Homan historians, 
liostilitios first broke out between the two cities in the 
time of Romulus, and continued with little intermission and 
various success till 496 b.o., when, being abandoned by its 
allies, it was forced to yield to the Homan arms. In 438 
B.O. the Fidexiates rovolUid and blew the Homan ambassa- 
dors, but after maintaining for twelve years an unequal 
contest, their city was taken and plundered, and them- 
selves sold into slavery. From this time Fid(‘um almost 
disappears. In the later period of the republic, and under 
the empire, it was a small country village, and it is moii- 
tioned by Horace as almost proverbially desolate. In the 
reign of Tiberius it acquired a dismal notoriety . an extra- 
ordinary gladiatorial show had attracted vast multitudes 
from Romo and the surrounding country, and the wooden 
amphitheatre in which they were accommodated fell during 
the exhibition, and destroyed, it is said, nearly 50,000 
persons. No ruins of Fidenie now exist. 

FIELD, John (1782-1837), one of the most remarkable 
pianists of his time and of the few composeis of British 
origin whose works have acquired Euro[iean reputation, was 
bom at Dublin in 1782. He was descended from a musical 
family, his father being a violinist, and his grandfather the 
organist in one of the churches of Dublin. IVom the latter 
the boy received bis first musical education. AVhen u few 
years later the family settled in London, Field became tlio 
favourite pupil of the celebrated Clemeiiti, whom he accom- 
panied to Pans, and later, in 1802, on his great concert 
tour through France, Germany, and Russia. Under the 
auspices of his master Field appeared in public in most of 
the groat European capitals, especially in St Petersburg, 
and ill that city ho remained when Olomenti returned to 
England. During his stay with the groat pianist Field had 
to suffer many privations, owing to dementias all but unex- 
ampled parsimony ; but v'^heu the latter loft Russia his 
splendid connexion amongst the highest circles of the 
capital became Field’s inheritance. Fame and wealth were 
now within his grasp, but owing to his extravagant and 
dissijMited way of life the composer was never free from care ; 
and to the same cause his early end must no doubt be attri- 
buted. His marriage with a French lady of the name of 
Charpentier was anything but happy, and had soon to be 
dissolved. Field made frequent concert tours to the chief 
cities of Russia, and in 1820 settled permanently in 
Moscow. In 1831 he came to England for a short time, 
and for the next four years led a migratory life in France, 
Germany, and Italy, exciting the admiration of amateurs 
wherever he appeared in public. In Naples he fell seriously 
ill, and lay several mouths in the hospital, till a Russian 
family discovered him and brought him back to Moscow 
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There he lingered for several years till his death on January 
11, 1837. Field was uot a prolific writer, but he has left 
many works which will uot easily be forgotten Ilia training 
and the cast of hia genius were not of a kind to enable him 
to excel in the laiger forms of iiistruineulal iimsit*, and of 
hia seven concerti for the piauolorto few if any are Iioard 
in concert-rooms now a days. Neither do his quartets for 
strings and pianoforte hold their own by themde of those of 
the great rnastera But in the minor forms of composition ho 
has hIjuwu gdts sin passed by few of his ronteiiq)oranes. 
Especially lus nocturnes,” a form of music liiglily de- 
veloped if not actually created by him, remain all but im- 
rivalleil for their tendcniesb and dreaminess of concoption, 
combined with a continuous fiow of beautiful melody. But 
their best claim to immortality is the fact that they have 
been the models of Cliopiu s still higher eflbrts in the samo 
direction. Field’s execution on the })iau()foi'te was nearly 
allied to the nature of his com] aisit ions, beauty andjmotical 
charm of touch being mentioned by contenqMjranes as one 
of the chief characteristics of his style. A certain monotony 
was the almost necessary complement of those qualities. 
Moschelcs, who heard F leld in 183J, speaks of his onchaul- 
ing legato.” J again,” he writes on another occasion, 
“admired his tcnderiiBSH and elegauco and his bt*autiful 
touch ; but he w^aiits sjunt and accent, light and shade, 
and intonsity of feeling.” 

FIELD, Nathan, a dramatist and actor of the time of 
Elizabeth, w'as ])iobably born about but not laf»‘r than 1587 
He was the sou of the rector of (^rqqilegatc, the Rev. J(»hn 
Field, ond early became one of the children of Queen 
Elizabeth’s chajiel, and in IGOO he jdayod one of the prmci 
j)al paiU in Ben Jonson’s (\f/it(/nii8 which w’os acted 

by children. Next year he jilayed in the J^jetasirr, in 1007 
in Bu8^t/ d/Amhois^ and in 1C08 in Eptceney on which occa- 
sion his is the only name among the “children” of 1000 
which still remains. In 1012, when he must have been 
very young, he brought out his first play, the original comedy 
of A IFowirtw is a Weatli^rcocJc, in which the inconstancy 
of woman is made a theme fertile in humour. In 1013 he 
was engaged with Daborno in writing a jdiiy w'hich has not 
been handed down to us; and soon alterwards we find 
these two authors, in conjunction with Massingci, ])raying 
lleuslowe for a small sum of mouthy to fiee them fiom im~ 
[irisonment. Jn 1018 Field printed Ammds for J.adieSyin 
which he reversofl the judgment of las first comedy, and, in 
the persons of a virtuous maid, wife, and widowq vindicated 
womuukind against himself. It has been Biip]roBed that 
Field had some hand in editing the first folio Shakespeare in 
1023 ; he certainly assisted Massinger in that year in com 
posing his tiagedy^ of The Fatal Dowry ^ and the play bears 
evident (racr^s of his co-ojroration. In 1039 he reprinted 
the Amends for Ladies^ and in 1041 he was dead. There 
exists a portrait of Field in Dulwich College. He was the 
jioctic “ son ” of George Chapman, and the associate of 
many dramatic poets of that age. His elder brother 
Theophiliis, also a writer of verse, entorerl the church, and 
rose ti> be bishop of Llandaff and afterwards of Jllereford. 
The two unassisted jdays of Nathan Field tre comedies of 
contemporary London life, and are mainly written in very 
smooth and fiowing blank verse. They contain one or tw^o 
lyrics, which, in conjunction wdth certain iiossages in The 
Fatal D at) ryy prove Field to have surpassed Massinger in 
lyrical jiower. Amends for Ladies is greatly superior to its 
companion play in animation, plausibility, and humour ; but 
the jmssages between Scudmoro and Bellafront in A Woman 
is a Weathercock perhai>8 display the serious style of Field 
at its best. Hi^ song “ RUe, lady mistress, rise,” in 
Amends for Ladies^ is a charming aubadc. It is to be 
regretted that we possess so little of the work of this bright 
and sensible wnter. His plays have never been collected. 
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FIELDFARE, Anglo-Saxon Feah-for ( «« Fallow-farer), 
a largo H[>£*cjoa of Thruah, the Turd uh pilaris of Liniuetm — 
wdl known a regular and coiriinon autumnal viaitor 
thr4JUgliout the Britmh LnlaiidH and a great part of Europe, 
besnlcK WeMteru Ania, au<l even reaching Northern Africa,. 
It la the Vildjakker and VelddifsUr of the Dutch, the 
Warh/ioldrrdroHurl and Kramtsvoifd of Gerrnanfl, the 
Ijitnrue u{ the French, and tlie <Vj?^w/of Italiana. Thi« 
bird Lh of all ThrunheH the; most gregarious in haldt, not only 
niignitiug in laige bands and keeping in flocks during the 
winter, but even coiiinionly breeding in society — 200 nests 
or more having bee.n seen witliin a very BUiall space. The 
biich lorestH of Norway, Sweden, and liussia aio its chief 
resorts in Hunimei, but it is known also to breed sparingly 
in some dmt riels of Oermany. Though its nest has been 
many linieH n'ported to have been found in Scotland, there 
IS peili,t]>H no ree<»rd of such au incident that is not open 
to douht , and unquestionably the Mistletoe-Thrush (T» 
lias been ofbui mistaken for the Fieldfare by 
indilU rent observers. Tlie head, neck, upper part of the 
back, and the rninjMire grey; the wings, wing-coverts, and 
nil th lie of the buck are rich hazel-brown ; the throat is 
o(‘hraceous, and the Vireast i eddish “brown- both being 
streaked or spotted with black, while tlio belly and lower 
wing coverts are ^^hito, and the legs and toes veiy daik 
brown Hie nest and eggs resemble those of the blackbird 
(7'. mentht)^ but the birmer is usually built high up in a 
tree 'Fhe Fioldfaie’s eall-uote is harsh and loud, sounding 
like Crhat-t'rhat : its song is low, twittering, and poor. It 
usually arrives in Brilaiii about the middle or end of Octo- 
ber, but sonuitiiues earlier, and often remains till the middle 
(d May bidon^ departing for its northern breeding-places. 
In hind weather it throngs to the berry -bearing bushes 
wliieli then afford it sustenanoo, but ui open winters the 
floeks spi ead over the fields in search of animal food — w'orms, 
slugs, and the larva* t»f insects. In very sovero seasons it 
will ult(>getln*r leave the country, and then I'eturn for a 
shorter or loiigei time as spring approaches. From the 
autlnirof Wdlmm of l^dvrue to the writers of our own day 
the Fn‘ldfare has oeeuHi<inally been noticed by llritish poets 
witli vailing propnely. Thus (’liaueer’s association of its 
name with irost m as hap])y as true, while Scott w^as more 
than unlucky in his well-known referoneo to its “ lowly 
nest’’ in the Highlands. 

Structurally very like the Fieldfare, but differing greatly 
in many othei iespi*cts, is the bird kimwn in North America 
ni- the “ llobm”- its ruddy breast and familiar habits 
reminding the eaily Ihitish settlers in the New World of 
the liousehold lavomite of theii former homes. This bird, 
the TurtltiH of Llnmeus, has a wide geographi- 

cal range, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
fiom Greenland to Guatemala, and, except at its extreme 
limits, is alnuKt evervwheie a a cry aliundant species,^ As 
its seientiiie name imports, it is <*sHcntially a migrant, and 
gathers in flocks to jiass the winter m the south, though a 
few remain m New Fnglaiul throughout the year. Yet its 
social instyicts. point rather in the tlirectuui of man than of 
its own kind, aiftJ it is not knowui to breeil in companies, 
while it aifeots the home.stcads, villages, and oven the parks 
and gardens of the large cities, where its fine song, its at- 
tractive plumage, and its great services as a destroyer of 
iioxii»us iiiseets, ciaubino to make it justly popular, (a. N.) 

FIELDING, Anthony Yvndykk CimLr.v (1787-1855), 
commonly called C’oplej^ Fielding, au English landscapo- 
paintet, beeame at an early age a pupil of John Varley. 
lie took to the water-colour method of art, and to this he 
oontined himself almost exeliisively. In *18 It) he beeamo 

^ U is ns orcuiosl n few tunes m Kurnj*o fttnl 

oiirn even lu Knplatid 1N77, p. 14), Init wlietlier in any ease 

it bus been a voluntary vibitoi niny regauied na doubtful. 
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an associate exhibitor in th© Water-colour Society, in 1813 
a full member, and in 1831 president of that body. Ho 
also engaged largely in teaching the art. His death took 
place at Worthing in March 1855. Fielding was a painter 
of much elegance, taste, and accomplishment, without 
reaching very high in originality of purpose or of style ; be 
painted all sorts of views, including marine subjects in largo 
proportion. Five specimens of his work are to be seen in 
the water-colour gallery of the South Kensington Museum, 
of dates ranging from 1829 to 1850. Among the engraved 
specimens of his art is the Anmud of British Landscape 
published in 1 839. 

FIELDING, Henry (1707-1754). The pedigree of 
Fielding the novelist will always be remembered by an 
eloquent passage in one of Gibbon^s essays. “ Our im- 
mortal Fielding was of the younger branch of the earls of 
Denbigh, who drew their origin from the counts of llaps- 
burg, the lineal doscondauts of Eltrico, in the 7th century 
duke of Alsace. Far different have been the fortunes of 
the English and German divisions of the family of Haps- 
biirg : the former, the knights and sheriffs of Leiceslershire, 
have slowly risen to the dignity of a jieorage ; the latter, the 
emperors of Germany and kings of B^iain, have threatened 
the liberties of the Old, and invaded the treusures of the 
New World. The successors of Charles V. may disdain 
their brethren in England ; but the romance of Tom Jones 
— that exipiisito picture of humour and manners — will 
outlive tlio palace of the Kscurial and the imperial eagle of 
Austria.” 

H<‘ury Fielding was born at Rharpham Park, near Glas- 
tonbury, Homorsetshire, on the 22d of April 1707. There 
was nothing iu the circumstances of his birth to foreshow 
that the descendant of such illustrioiis ancestors would drift 
fis rapidly as ho did into Bohemia. His father, the 
youngest son of the earl of Desmond, and grandson of the 
lirst call of Denbigh, is said to have distinguished hiui'ielf 
as au officer under Marlborough, though the details of his 
career are not known. Shortly after the battle of llanulhes, 
he appears settled in England as a country squire, having 
married the daughter of Sir Henry Gould, a judge of the 
King’s Bench. As Captain Fielding’s family grew, and his 
love of profuse hospitality manifested itself, and when, on 
the death of his first wife, ho married a second time, and 
tills marriage also proved fertile, it became at»parent that 
his eldest son, the future novelist, would have little patri- 
mony but his wits. His book education had been conducted 
so far in the ordinary way ; be had been taught at home by 
tlio family chaplain (said to be the original of Parson 
Trulliber), ami in due course was sent to Eton. But he 
did not pioceed to Oxford wdth his schoolfellows Lyttelton 
and Pitt, but, probably from the growing needs for economy 
at home, was despatched to the university of Leyden. 

As we know only the barest leading facts about that in- 
teresting seminal period, the first twenty yoara, of Fielding’s 
life, w^o can hardly venture even a guess at the circumstunces 
which had given such early encouragement to the bent of 
his genius that he returned from Leyden after two years* 
i*esideneo there, bringing with him as the chief fruit of his 
studies a first sketch of n comedy called Don Quixote in 
Eiujland, The most significant incident in the records of 
his early life is his friendship with the studious, ambitious, 
precocious Lyttelton, a friendship which cannot have been 
without a powerful influenco on an impressionable boy, 
whose high animal spirits ami keen relish for existence did 
not predispose him" to study. In after years the novelist 
made a point of displaying, with a certain degree of osten- 
tation, the solid learning which he then acquired, and with 
all his rollicking dash and recklesstiesa devoted himself to 
severe intellectual labour with a zeal which wo never find 
iu those who have spent an idle youth. There is no genius 
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eo easily dissipated and diverted fr6m the creation of im- 
perishable works as that of humour; and it is a fair 
cotijecture that the abundant gifts of the prose Homer " 
received direction and stimulus from lus friend^s example 
* as well as his father’s impecuniosity. He had no taleut ior 
the veraihcation in which Lyttelton delighted and attained 
such success as to find a place among Jolnison’s Poets ; the 
only distinction he achieved lu that line was the mention 
ot his name by Swift as an unapproachable master of the 
art of sinking. We can conceive that Fielding’s sympathy 
with his fnonti's j>retty pastoral tancios and glowing 
heroics was not invariably earnest ; still his thoughts had 
been turned towards literature and learning, while his genius 
was left free to discover its own natural path. 

If his father had been able to pa}' liiiii his nominal 
allowance of X200 a year whoii ho roturnod from Leyden, 
in all likelihood Fielding would have qualified himself for 
admission to the bar, and the wit which has become a pos- 
session for all time would have spent itself for the 
entertainment of the law-courts. Put, as he says himself 
of his allowance, “ anybocly might pay it who would and 
meantime he resolved to put money in his purse by writing 
for the stage. He submitted his sketch ot Dou Quixnte ni 
E Off! and to Booth and Oibbor, but both, ho tells us, ‘‘dis- 
suaded him from sutfering it to bo represoiitod.” He re- 
wrote it afterwards when his services were in request, and, 
conceiving the idea of makuig tlie Knight stand for a 
borough, added some election scenes which greatly increased 
its value as an acting play. Meantime, he set hiniBolf with 
ready versatility to provide a comely in the manner of 
Congreve. His first ofibrt, entitled Lotu* in Sevexd Masques, 
was produced at Drury Lane in February 1728, and 
when the author iirintod it with a dedication to his kins- 
woman Lady Mary Wortloy Montague, he was able to boast 
that though it succeeded one of the must successful 
comedies of the time, the Piomked Jlushand, and w'as 
“ contemporary with an entertainment which engrossed the 
whole talk and admiration of the town,” it had no small 
measure of success. For ton years from this date Fielding 
was an established and ])roUfic play-writer, as will be seen 
from the following catalogue: — 77/c Temple Jiean, a comedy, 
1730; The AnthoPs Farce, 1730 ; The aoffee^ House 
Politician, a comedy, 1730 ; Tom Thumb the Great, a bur- 
lesque, 1730 ; The Letter Writers, a farce, 1731 ; The Grub 
*Street Opera, a burlesque, 1731 ; The Lottery, a farce, 
1731 ; The Modem Husband, a comedy, 1732 ; The Covent 
Garden Tragedy, a burlesque, 1732; The Dehanehee, a 
comedy, 1732; The Mock Doctor (adaj)tation of Mo]i6re’s 
he Mcdecbh malgre lui), 1732 ; The Miser (adaptation of 
HA Dare), 1733 ; Deborah, or a Wife for you all, an aftcr- 
[)iece, 1733 ; The Infriquivy Chambemuaid, a two-act 
comedy, 1733 ; Don Quixote in England, a comedy, 1734 ; 
An Old Man taught Wisdom, a farce, 1735 ; The Universal 
GaUant, a comedy, 1735 ; Pasquin, a dramatic satire, 1730 ; 
The Historical Register, 1737 ; Enrydire, a farce, 1737 ; 
EurydiceHissed,\i^7 ; Tumble-doieu Dick, an extravaganza, 
1737 ; Miss Lucy in Town, a farce, 1742 ; The Wedding- 
Day, a comedy, 1743. And not only did Fielding write 
plays ; he identified himself so closely with the stage as 
to become a manager. Ue had a booth at Bartholomew 
Fair in 1733, in conjunction with Ilyppoley the comedian ; 
and in 1736, he took the llaymarket Theatre, and organized 
a company called “ The Great Mogul’s Company,” a notable 
incident in the history of the stage, inasmuch as it led to 
the institution of the dramatic censorship. 

None of Fielding’s ])lays, with the exception, perhaps, of 
his adaptation, the Miser, can be said to have “kept ^be 
stage”; few even of the students of literature have read them, 
and those who have read them have dismissed them too 
hastily. The closest students these plays have ever had were 
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the dramatists of the following generation, whoso works, 
notably those ot Sheridan, contain many truces of thi'ir 
assiduity. The tradition about his wiiting scenes after his 
return from tavern canmsals on the ptt])ers in whic‘h Ins 
tol)a<.‘co had been wrapt, and his cool reception of Cbirrick ^ 
desire that he should alter some passage in the Widduop 
have helped the imj>ression that tlie} weie l(s>si», ill 
considered, ilbcoiihi .acted productions, scribbletl oil Ini^tily 
to meet passiiig demands. There is only a li action of tho 
truth in this notitai. That the plays are not the work of 
a dull ploddiT or a mechunician of elaborate ingenuity goc» 
without saying, but, though perhaps rapidly consnleicd and 
rapidly constructed, they are neither ill-considered nor ill- 
const ructed, and bear testimony to the large and keen 
inlelligencv, as w’ell as the overflowing humour and fertile 
wdt of their autlior. With all Fielding’s high spirits, joyous 
self confidence, and disdain of criticism, he was no idler 
over his wmrk ; wliatever his hand found to do, wTiting 
plays, or newbjuqicr articles, or novels, rending law, or 
adiiiinistoring justice, he did with all Ins might. ll(‘ found 
in play wiiting abundant scopt* foi the exeicise ol that lar- 
sighteil and tertiie constructive faculty v\hn*h gave the 
world afterwards in Tom Jonei <mc of the most ptufect 
jdots in literature. His phi}s abound in aitfully prcpareil 
Burprises, and the conclusions aio never huddlcil, conlused, 
and unsatisfactory ; he nevei lacked the skill to unloose the 
knots W'hieh ho had had tho ingenuity to tie. It may l>o 
taken os a national characteristic, whether in the way of 
merit or defect must be foi others to sa}, that lie wrote for 
the stage as he found it, an<l practised its mclhods as he 
fi>und tltem, troubling himself little with thconcs of what 
it and they ought to be. If w^e know an} thing of the 
actors and actresses wlu> took jiart in his plays, it is amus- 
ing to trace the skill with wdiich he adapteil himself to (heir 
peculiarities. With regut d to his moiul Lone, il is 
substantially tho same as that wdiich pervades 7^om doues. 
Ho had no sympathy whateviT with tlie goodness or goodi- 
ness of Addison and Steele, liis creed is slated m the 
prologue to the second of Ins plays, “ writ^iui !>} a frnmd,” 
peril ips the same fncml to wdiom he says he ow'cd the first 
HUggeslion of 7^om Jones, the fiicnd of hisscJrool days, Lord 
Lytt iton. Some jrersoiia, this prologue inns, 

“Will argu( thnt tin stage 
Wan incaiit to improve aixl not (Inh.itK li ilx* ng»*. 

Phhiiw ! to impiovc I tho hl.tgo wun lust dcsigiKMl 
Surh fiH they arc 1o i(*prcHeiit mankind.” 

If WO desire to draw a distinction between Fiidding’s moral- 
ity and that of the llestoiatioii dramatists, wo should say 
that he takes more care that the rakes shull not have the 
best of it. 

Very early in his dramatic career Fielding discervored how 
iiiuch of his strength lay in burlesque. The oldigations 
which he jrrofessecl to owe to Cibber m the preface to his 
first comedy did not prevent him from turning tlmt versatile 
writer and his son Thoophilus to ridicule very soon after- 
wards. That CiViber, in the meantime, had ofTended him 
by refusing the Temple Beau, which waj 'not* acted at 
Drury Lane, or the Wedding-Day, which was originally 
intended for Mrs Oldfield and Wilkes, is likely enough ; 
if so, the AuthjoPs Farce, in which a poor play-writer reads 
a play to tlie manager and receives his comments upon it, 
listening all tho wliilo to his self-glorification, was an anij>l 0 
icvenge. In Tom Thumb, a btirlcsciuo on inflated tragedy, 
in which the taste introduced by Dryden and other tragic 
dramatists of tho llostoiation period is parodied wutb 
I irresistible humour, tho satire is of a less j>ersonal kind, 
and can be read now with more enjoyment. Fielding, with 
the consciousness of his aristocratic descent as well as his 
superior imwers, had a large share ol Pope’s contem[)t for 
Grub Street, aud was a sort of Ishmaei among his pluy- 
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writing brethren, loeing no opportunity of girding at them, 
and eoniplaining to the public more than oulc that they 
bad conspired to *‘daiiin ” hift playw. He found, too, 
jiiiotUer field for his satire in the j>olitical corruption of the 
tiinci When he returned from Leyden to London, he had 
solicited the patronage of Sir Kobert Walpole, as was the 
custom of the time, in a cojiy of verseH, but the great 
iniiiiBter had paid no heed to tbein. Pe was thus left free 
to indulge his liuniour. The election scenes in /Jrm Quixote^ 
ill uhich be gave a Judicious rcpreaentutioii of the corrupt 
arts of politiciariMind the venality of corporations, had made 
a hit ; and when Fielding t(»ok the lluyinarkct Theatre, and 
iiHseuibled n comiMiiiy ol uneniployod actors, he eiKleavouied 
to crown tins siicceKs by a still bolder lanix>oou on the 
timuh. The hum k o(»int‘dy in PaHtjnin is an election scene, 
in wbudi be gratifies ut the same time bis contempt for the 
IierfonnaiicoH of rival jdaywrighta and bis hatred of ]>ohti- 
cal disbonesty. When J*aHquiH was followed uj> by the 
ilfHforh'itf /<Vf//>fc7', ill which the political transactions for 
the previous year wore freely travestied, the legislature 
deemed it tune to interfere; and after a witty and elo<iueiit 
protest from the earl of rhertterfield, in which ho argued 
fig.iinst the measure us an attack njaai the jiroperty of 
authors, wit, ‘Hoo ofUn the onlj property they have to dc- 
peml on/’ a bill was passed to amend the Acts redating to 
rogues, vagabouds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, by a }>ro- 
visiuu that every dramatic piece, previous io its representa' 
turn, should receive the licence of the lord chamberlain. 
Fielding was thus responsible lor the institution of the 
bird clianilH*rlain’H I'ensorship of the stage. 

It is geiK'ially an irksome task to read jdaya which were 
written to be ucletl, aiul luteialed to owe no small part of 
their point to the arl of the actors, but the task isconsider- 
nbly UghtfMiod in the ease ot Fielding’s plays by the light 
which they thiow on Ins j)ii\ate history. When he began 
llle in Loudon ns ayoulli of twenty, ho had access through 
his friends and relations to the most brilliant society. 
Whether he took iimch atlvantago of this, in ajnte of his 
dislike to “ that swarm of iiiijn*rtinoiiceH which compose the 
ooiinnon jdaen chat of the W'cald,” or ivhether he succumbed 
at once to th(» chanusof “ low life, ” with its frank oddities 
and eccentricities, which his fashiuiiablo friends said 
acquired complete asc'endency over him in his later years, 
we have no means of knowing ; )>ut, according to all tru- 
chlions, he drew from his own cast* in tlie character of 
faicklcss in the A uthor'n Ab/cc. Luckless is ropresented as 
being ill a ooiiditiou which w'ould be ])itiable but for the 
imperturbable eliecrfulness and guicty with wliich he bears 
il, — attired as a man of fashion but ver}' much in debt, his 
door almost battered in hy duns, winning the heart of lus 
lodging house keeper arnl staying her just claims by his 
good hunitmr and wit, HcliUmi dining more than once at the 
same t»rduiury, and helpetl occasionally out of desperate 
j^iiiches by the generosity of his friends. The colours of 
the picture aio probably stmiow'hat overcharged, but all are 
agteod as to its substantial truthfulness. We have the 
authority ^of bis friend Miiiphy for saying that to the end 
ol his days k'ieWing wms always hard pressed for money ; 
neither his impocuniosity nor his oheerfulnosB ever deserted 
him. He had a brief interval of abiinclaiico and reckless 
piolusion for two or three years after his marriage with 
Miss CVaildoek, a Salisbury “belle/’ and heiress of i*1500. 
The exact date of his marriage with this lady, who is said 
to be the original of Amelia, as a former sweetheart and 
cousin of his, MissRarali Andrews, was of FopUia Western, 
is not known ; it took place some time during his play-writ* 
ing career, probably in 1737, w'hen he* was tweuty nine 
years of age ; but whatever may have been the date of the 
marriage, the youthfid husband very soon spent his wife’s 
money. He went, hia biographer Murphy tells us, to live 
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ill tlie country, on a small estate trhich he had inherited 
from his mother, and at once set about dazzling and out* 
braving the squires of tlie neighbourhood by setting up a 
magnitioeut equipage, dressing a numerous retinue of ^ 
servants in yellow-plush, and dispensing an open handed 
hospitality. From this congenial “ fling ” he was soon com* 
pelled to return to his litermy drudgery in London, and, 
it is conjectured, to domestic troubles such as he has de- 
jected in the household of Captain and Mrs Booth, fllled 
with no high opinion of the intellects and manners of the 
rural scjuirearchy, but still unsoured at heart, ready as be- 
fore to meet all embarnissments with a cheerful face, end 
to profess himself a disciple of Democritus rather than 
Heraclitus. 

The iustitution of the lord chamberlain’s censorship, and 
the consequent dispersion of the Great Mogul’s company, 
was a great discouragement to Fielding’s play writing, just 
as be had hit upon a new and profitable vein. In 1737 
he entered as u student of the Middle Temple, and de- 
voted himself with great energy to the study of the law. 
Asa gap of two years occurs at this period in the series of 
his literary i>ublicationB, we may probably set this down as 
the date of his marriage and bis experimental living in the 
country. Before he had completed his terms, he again had 
recourse to literary employment, projecting, in conjunction 
with a journalist of the name of lial j»h, a thrice a-woek jour- 
nal called the Cluutipion, It is based on the model of the 
Simetator and the Tatie?) but in the first number, in which 
Fielding gives an account of his contributors— diflerent 
members of the great family of Vinegar— -and his purposes, 
lie announces his intontiou of discussing politics freely as 
w'ell as literary and social subjects, laying down as bis 
“jdatfonn” the reduction of the army, the .ibolition of use- 
I less offices, the restoration of triennial jiarliameuts, and the 
removal of “ that grand anti-constitutional first mover, a 
prime minister.” As the journal went on, these objects did 
not asBumo a i>rominent place ; still, the Chanifnon is 
broader in its scope and more rollicking in its tone than the 
Spvciaior^ as might have been expected from the less 
decorous character of its ])riuci[)al writers. In two volumes 
of it which were republished in 1741, the work of the 
different contributors is indicated, and we find among 
Fielding’s essays the gernjs of many of the disquisitious 
with wdiich ho afterwards adorned his novels. In the 
Champion also he renewed his warfare with Cibber, who 
liad turned upon his witty persecutor and assailed him 
angrily in his Apolo(fy as “a broken wit,” who, in his 
“ haste to get money,” did not scruple to “ draw the mob 
after him,” by “ raking the channel and pelting their 
superiors.” Fielding’s temper was disturbed but not over- 
thrown by this furious onslaught ; he retorted merrily by 
drawing up an account of a trial of the laureate for murder, 
the murder of his native tongue. At the same time the 
bitter taunts rankled, and prompted Fielding to many 
further reprisals. It iiias significant of Cibber’s power of 
stinging that his enemies could never let him alone. 

The next episode in Fielding’s life was a serious attempt 
to get j^iractice at the bar. lie was called to the bar in 
.1 line 1 i 40, and we are assured by Murphy that ho threw 
liimself earnestly into the work, forswore literature, attended 
Westminster Hiill diligently, went circuit ; but biiefs did 
not come in, he could not aff ord to wait, and was compelled, 
however reluctantly, to return to his old trade. 

Fielding return^ to literature, but in a now character. 
A few months aftef ho was called to the bar Hichardson’s 
novel l^amela was published, and was received with the 
favour always accorded to whatever is fresh and out of the 
beaten track. Biebardson’s novels are somewhat tedious 
reading now, but their simplicity and close adherence to 
nature were a new revelation to a pubbe surfeited with the 
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eittravagani in^prababilitie^ fietitiouB heroic manners of I 
the school of romance of which Parihenum was the moat I 
illustrious example in English. Pamela at once became a 
book that everybody had to read. Fielding read it, but 
witli less reverence and admiration than the ladies of the 
tima A man cannot escape from the prevalent iiiural 
teaching of his generation ] bis attitude towards it must bo 
either symjiathetic or militant The prosperous evenly 
conducted printer had complete sympathy w'ith the worldly 
ethics of tbe 18th century ; the idea of writing Pamela 
had boon put into his head by the suggestion that ho 
should write “ a little book of familiar letters on the useful 
concerns of common life ;** and in liis earnestness to pro- 
mote the ciuse of religion and virtue he saw* nothing absurd 
in making a young maid-servant resist the improper 
advances of her master and be sustained in her resistance 
by a secret hope that he might be driven by his passion into 
uttering her lawful marriage. To Fielding, on the other 
hand, there was something ludicrous in good conduct which 
was so closely allied to artfulness, and ho was moved to 
write a parody of Mrs Andrews's vittuo and distressing 
humility in the adventures of Joseidi Andrews, who “by 
keeping the excellent pattern of Uis sister’s virtues before his 
eyes,” was enabled to preserve his purity in the midst of 
great temptations. Joseph Amhews, published in 1742, 
was thus in its original conception ti parody of Pamela^ but 
the author, though he began it with this intention, and 
executed his intention with uiimitable wit, became aware 
ns he went on that he was introducing a kind of w'riting as 
now in its way to English readers as Pamela itself, and 
when ho issued the work be endeavoured in his preface to 
place it on a higher ground than mere burlesque. There 
was a wide difference, ho said, between the comic and the 
burlesque, — the burlesque writer striving to exhibit what is 
m mstrouH, unnatural, delightfully and surj»risingly absurd, 
while the comic writer confined himself strictly to nature, 
and was of all writers the last to be excused for deviating 
from it, because “life everywhere furnishes an accurate 
observer with the ridiculous.” Distinguishing epic writing 
into the tragic and the comic, and “not scrupling to say” 
that it might be in i>rose as well as in verse, Fielding 
claimed for Joseph Andrews the title of a comic jirosc ejiic. 
Tlie author’s criticism on his own work has never been sur- 
passed for justness ; it is a striking testimony that geinuH 
is not always unconscious of its own excellence. Jfe was 
equally correct in describing the novel as being “ written in 
the manner of Cervantes,” for in Joseph Andreuis there is 
the same blending of the ludicrous, the admirable, and the 
pathetic as in the character of tbe knight of La Mancha. 
The humble squire, not the knight, was his hero, but he 
had at last succeeded in the dream of his youth, introduc- 
ing Don Quixote into England. 

It may be assumed that the most irritating thing to 
Aichardson in Fielding’s parody was the humorous malice 
of making Pamela endeavour to dissuade her brother from 
lowering their family by marrying [>oor P'anny. Tliis wise 
advice was too nearly in keeping with the prudent character 
of Mrs B, (or, as Fielding filled out the initial, Mrs Booby), 
and that a person of low habits should preach a higher, or 
at least a more spiritual morality than liimsclf, must have 
been gall and wormwood to the moralist, 

Joseph A ndrews was almost as groat a success as Pamela. 
Fielding had received jC200 for it from Andrew Millar, 
after vainly negotiating with another publisher for £25. 
The sum was not sufficient to allow him to rest on his oars. 
His next work, published two months after JosejJi Ap^di ews, 
was a pamphlet in defence of “ Old Sarah,” the duchess of 
Marlborough. Considering that his father had been a 
favourite with the duke, and that one of his sisters was 
named after the duchess, there is no reason to suppose that 
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Fielding’s eulogy ww venal, w^hotever coiiMderation he may 
have received for the service. In May of the same year 
(1742) his last composition for the Lacy in 

Toicn, a sequel to an An Old Man Tautjhf WIsilom* 
produced at Drury Lane; but the enemy whom he had 
raiftt'vl up, the hud chainlxM'laiu, prohibited the piece, ulien 
It had run ‘^uccussfully for several nights, becMu-^e one of 
the chumctcfs wiis supposed to be a satiio on a p(*i*son of 
quality. Early in the following ycai he was induced to un* 
dertakc to recast lor Chirrick his comedy of 'Ha Weddinfp 
Pay, the third comedy he ever WToto, which had been re- 
jected years before by a manager, possibly F'ibber. 'rhe 
8eri<»iis illness of his wife prevented him from recosting the 
play ; ju'odnced us it stood, it was a failure. I'his was the 
end of Fielding’s connexion with the stage. In 1743 he 
published throe volumes of Miscellanies, the first volume 
containing potuns, essays, and imaginary dialogues, the 
socond being.il Journey ft f>m thfs World to the Xe.rt, the 
third The JJtstitry of Jonathan Wttd the Oreitt. The con- 
versations bet wet ri oininent men of the past, which tbe im- 
aginary traveller ovcTlieaid in hi ^ journey to the shades, are 
full of the most delicate satii 1 C humour, and bear tcHtiinony 
also to the vividni'ss of Fielding’s scholarship ^h nathan 
Wiidy in somu respects tho most powerful <#f Fn Iding’si 
wu)rks, is tjie only one m which the satire is dashed with 
bitterness. The llttia'iiess is not predominant : Ins irrepres 
siblo hiuuour has everywhere got the masteiy, and risen to 
tho surface ; but the bhtw^s aimed at the arts bj which 
men attain lame and fortuia* are S(» fierce as to suggt‘st tlxat 
at no other [period in his career had Fielding’s troubles so 
deep a hold of him. At no other time w^as he so nearly 
overmastered by the savage feelings of tbe disapp(>inted 
man, wlio sis^s his inferiors in ability oiitslripping him in 
the race by arts which he will not practise. At no other 
time, iudcefl, had Fielding such cause for bitterness in the 
^'cumulation of every kind of woiry and vexation ns in 
the year 1743. The evils of poverty, which were alw'ays 
j»rosent with him, w^cic aggravated by the dangiTous illnesB 
of his wife, to whom he was jmssiouatily attached. He 
was 80 distracted by anxiety for hei safety, and remorse at 
the thought of being to blame for her discomfort, that he 
could not pioceod with the work on winch he depended for 
tho bUp}K>rt of his family. His own health was far from 
being good ; he buttered from attacks of gout, brought 
on by his sedentary habits and his exccsBcs. Meantime 
the enemies whom he hud enragi'd by his satires were 
Kwarming round him with endless devices for his annoy- 
ance. No man ever wTote in more desperate and pitiable 
I circumstances. Yet there is no percei»tiblc diminution in 
tho splendid ft)rre of his humour. He shook off his 
tumbles like a giant, and gave no sign of the x>ain at his 
heart, save in the fiercer energy of liis blows. It may well 
increase onr adniuatioii for the genius shown in Jonathan 
Wdd t(» know that the author laboured in the face of so 
deadly a conspiracy to rob his liand of its btreiigth. 

In 1743 MtsS Fielding caught a fever, and died, Lady 
Mary W. Montague says, in her husband’s ^irms.* For two 
years afterwards ho published nothing but a preface to his 
bister’s novel, Damd Although Sarah Fielding 

w’as one of iliehardson’s favourites, and heard laments from 
him about her brother’s “ continued hiwiiess,” she seems to 
hu%"0 comforted that low brother in hia sorrow, and even 
lived in the same house with him. It was probably at this 
time that Fielding received from Lord Lyttelton the assist 
auce which he gratefully acknowledges in the dedication of 
Tom Jones, As that masterpiece is said to have been “ the 
labour of some years of his life,” wo may conjecture that 
it was begun sometime during these otherwise ]»arren years, 
and that, as Don Qvi.ettte was w’-ritten in a prison, Tom 
Jones was W’ritteu when its author was only saved from 

IX. — x; 
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defipair and destitution by the tender kindness of two life- | 
long frionds. 

In 174r> Fielding made a 8ecf»nd BUcceHHful venture in 
periodical literature. In Nfivember of that year, when I 
London wan agitated by the newnof tlie pre[)aratioius of the | 
Juiiohites for marching acroHH the border, lie issued the 
first number of the Tru/* Palrtof, in whicli he brought all 
hiH [M»werH of ridicule and hm robust sciiHe to the service 
of the established floveimrieut. Ho continued the jmblicii- 
tion of the Trur Patrutt tdl the nibellion was su])pro4Bod. 
More than a yi'-ar afterwuidH, in December 1747, he began 
another peiiodiral, (ailed Thn Jarohite Jt/umaf^ the object 
ot which lie Htated to be to eradicate tliose feelingB and 
RcntmientH which had been jilready bo etrectually cruHhed on 
llic held of (UiIKkIcii/' In Ix^th these ventureH he was ]»ro- 
bably assisted by hiB staunch friend L^’ttelton. One of 
the leasons he gave for Htarting them was the luinentablc 
ignonince of the coininon run of journal is ts, ami the greater 
ac(Miracy of the inforniaiion at his comriiand, a taunt and 
lioasl toi which his rivals retaliated by copious personal 
abiiK(*, and the accusation that ho w'as in the pay of the 
(lovorTniUMit. If Fielding was in tlui ]>uy of the (Govern- 
ment, they made but a poor return for his sujiport when it 
was no long**!* required. Soon atter the discontinuance of 
the JarMti) Jouvuni^ towards the t*lc>sc ot 17 48, he obtained, 
agiuii, it IS said, through Lytt(‘lton’s assistance, the jiost 
ot a paivl Middlesex magistrato. In one of his eiulicht 
comedies Fielding had thrown lipaity ridicule on these 
fiirictiorianos, wdio liad brought their ciffice into disrepute 
by their H<*andalous v**tiality. It w’as notorious that they 
eked out th**ir small tees by selhiig jm-tice to the highest 
biihler. Wliou Fielding himself aecei>ted such an oflieohis 
enemies exulted Jomlly ovtir the step as a degradation. 
Alanit the same time ho gave them anotluT Jiundle for 
seurrdity by inarryjiig his *leeeasod wife’s umid. This last 
act, as Lady .Mary Montague said, “was not so dis*Tediteble 
to his chanu'ter as it may sound.” “ The maid had few 
jiersonal charms, but was an excellent crcatuni, devotedly 
attaelnsi to lun* imstn'ss, and almost broken hearted for her 
h>8s. Ill the first agonies ot his own grief, which ajqiroacheil 
to frenzy, lie louml no relief but from w^eeping along wdth 
her, no soluc(% when a degree c*alnier, but in talking to her 
of the ang**l they mutually legrettisl. This made her his 
hnbituai conthleiitial associate j and iu ]iro(*ess of tune he 
began to think he could not give Ids children a tenderer 
nudht*!', or secure for himselt a more faithful liouhckeeper 
and nin'Me, At least tins wais wdiat he told his friends, and 
it is c**rt{iiu that her c*»mhu*i as bis wife confirmed it, ami 
fully jiisfitie*! his g*K)d opinion.” 

Fielding’s em'inies did imt seniple to say that iu his dis 
charge of his duties as a justice he was no better than his 
own Justice 'riiraslier , but tliere was no foundation for the 
charge, it w as only a p*‘rsoiuil retort in the coarse munnei 
of the time. We have, on the contrary, in the zeal with 
which Fielding applu'd himself to his work, an instance of 
that eoriK'st side of his cliaraclm* wdiiidi is perhaps kept too 
much in the background m ’riiackcray’s charming lecture 
on him as a hunn>iist. One of his favourite themes w^as 
the preposferousness of undertaking any woik wdthout the 
re*iuisite know ledge, and heshuweil by his published charge 
to a grand juiw, by ]mm]»blets on various notorious cases, 
and by an elaborate impiiry into the causes of crime ami 
the mo.st advisable remedies, tliat he w*as himself a diligent 
student of the nunicnms volumes of the law which he ridi- 
culeil Justice ’^hra^hcr for neglecting. Ho was sufilicieutly 
sonsifi ce to the s[>iteful calumnies of his literary antagonists 
to formally deny, in liis ♦Ao/ /*/#(// of a Foyco/c to JAshoriy that 
he had been guilty of the corruption with wdiich they 
charged him, dcclaiing (hat, “on the contmry, by compos- 
ing instead of intlaiiiing the quarrels of pfirters and 


beggars, and by refasing to take a sblUing from a man who 
most undoubtedly would not have had another left, he had 
reduced an income of about £500 a year, of the dirtiest 
money upon earth ” — the income of the justice came from 
foes — “to little more than £300, a considerable portion of 
which remained with his clerk.” 

A few months after his appointment to the justiceship, iii 
February 1749, Fielding published his masterpiece The 
JUatori/ of TnmJotien^ a FmuuUing, Here we have the ripe 
fruits of his life. His varied experience sujqdied his 
imagination with abundant suggestions of incident. His 
long struggle with bis ]>en for a livelihood had given 
elasticity to his style. His mind was full ; the hackwork, 
w'hich would have exhausted poorer energies had mobilized 
lii.s, and made him peifect master of his resources. Hard 
minds, like stones, are not enriched by rolling ; but 
Fielding’s mind was of tho])lastic sort, and went on gaining 
by its incessant movement. His heart, too, had remained 
as fresh as his brain. His own life had been tar from 
scru]>ulouHly pure, but he could still give the world “ a 
miracle of loveliest womanhood ” in Sophia Western. His 
name had be**n a byw'ordand reproach in reRi)ectabl 0 circles 
fiom Ids early manhood upwards, but he could still wTito 
iu deprecation of the cynical pidlosophy of Mandcville, 
and create a pattern English gentleman in Squire All- 
worthy. One would never imagine from reading TomJonee 
that its author was a man of illustrious family who had 
treated his titled relations wdth airy indopeiidciicc, and 
been left by them to win a livelihood by the exercise of his 
own wits, uusujtportcd by any of the sinecures which their 
infiuonce might have placed at his disposal. There "was no 
moralist of the time whose scorn was so heartily and 
steadily directed against vice, against profligacy, avarice, 
hypocrisy, meanness in every shape and size ; he made war 
witlioiit ceasing on all ungenerous emotions. In breaking 
with convention, ho remained faithful to society. It is a 
curious ciicumstance that this true soldier in the war of 
Inimauity, like his great **xemplar T^ervantes, slirmld be 
more often read for the sake of indelicate passages which 
ho wrote iu piirBuaiice of fidelity to nature, than for the 
generous sentimeut and wise philosophy wdth \vhi*‘h his 
work as a whole is penetrated. But even this posthumous 
injustice ho could have fon*seen without ill-nature. 

Judging from Bichurds*>irs lament over his rival’s 
continued lowness, and the anecdote told by Horace 
Walpole of his being found “ banqueting with a blind man 
on*l three Irishmen ” when some persons of quality wanted 
Ills services as a p*>lice magistrate, one might imagine that 
Fielding spent his leisure off the beiicli in gratifying his 
preference for h^w ctmipany. That he enjoyed the frank 
neH.H iiiul originality of unconventional associates is likely 
onoiigli ; but ho has showui that he had more jiroti table 
employment for Ins leisuie. In the first tw'o years after 
lie took otiiee, he comidettd his last novel, It has 

always been sujqiosed that, iu the relations between the 
somewhat frail but good-natured Captain* Booth and his 
perfect wile Amelia, Fielding drew in some particulars at 
least from Ids own domestic life. Dr Johnson, who refused 
to read Jof^i^ph Andrewa^ and inferred from Tom Joves that 
Fielding was “a blockhead ” and “a barren rascal,” owned 
that he was b*> taken by Amelui as to read it through at a 
Bitting, and mentions as an evidence of its popularity 
that it was the only instance he knew of the whole of 
a fii*st edition being sold iu one day. Mr Lawrence 
has pointed out t*hat this last circumstance was due 
to the . ingenuity of the publisher; still the sale was 
sufficiently rapid to be a tribute to the popularity of its 
jiredecessi^rs from the same pen. A more substantial 
tribute to the author w’as the increasing price paid for his 
labours ; ho received £600 for Tom Jonesy and £1000 for 
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Amelia. Fieldin^s editor and biographer, Arthur Murphy, 
prufeBsed to see iu Amelia eigne uf a genius falling into 
decay ; but, as in the case of Dickens, the decay doee not 
^lie in matters that affect the intellect. AtneUa is inferior 
to l\mi Jones only in so far as its humour is less exuberant ; 
it is even richer in happily turned humorous sayings. But 
the colour of the incidents is more ])redominantly serious ; 
the laughing philos(»pher has not changed his mood, but 
ho takes less strong delight iu creating niaberiala for 
laughter. 

As soon as Amelia was off his hands, Fielding bent 
himself with unflagging energy to a new enterprise. In 
January 1752 he issued the first number of a new peri- 
odical, the (Jovent Harden JonninL by Sir Alexander 
Drawcansir, K night, censor of Great Britniu.” In the first 
number he proved that his appetite for literary warfare was 
undimiuislied, giving fair wanimg to “scribblers'* in 
general that they must expect no mercy ; and soon after, 
be began an exchange of personalities with Dr John Hill 
which Disraeli has thought worthy of a place among his 
quarrels of authors. Among other writers who accepted 
Fielding's chaUenge was Smollett, whose ground of quarrel 
wOia probably political, but to him Fielding made no reply. 
Ho wa« never an indiscriminate satirist, either in wonls or 
in literature ; ho reserved Ins lash for what he believed to 
be bad, and not oven provocation could make him attack a 
man whose writings he respected. 

The Harden Journal was discontinued towards 

the end of 1752, partly, it may be supposed, in conscipienee 
of Fielding’s health making him unable to bear the strain. 
He had long been a sutVerer from gout ; he had umlei mined 
his naturally robust constitution by hard work and reck- 
less living ; and in 1753 his frame begun to exiiibit 
symptoms of dropsy. The narrative of the last ])aiuful 
year of his life is given in his Jimrual of a Vof/acfe to 
Lisbo'n, At a moment when the disease might have been 
curable, or at least might have been delayed in its ravages, 
he was kept in town to carry out a scheme for putting 
down organized gangs of robbers who wore setting the law 
at defiance. He tiled the cfl’ect of the waters at Bath; 
he exponniented on himself with Bishoj) Berkeley's specific 
of tar-water , he submitted frequently to the ojKjration of 
tapjnng , but the summer of 175*1 found him with “ the 
dropsy gaining rather than losing ground, the distance 
growing still shorter between the taiipings," In June he 
set sail for Lisbon to give himself tli© chance of a milder 
winter ; but the precaution was unavailing. He died at 
Lisbon on the 8th of October 1754. To the last, as his 
Journal shows, ho preserved his cheerfulness and his 
mental activity. Besides his Journal^ ho left behind him 
a fragment of an answer to Lord Bolingbroke’s religious 
and philoso[)liical essays, for which, according to Murphy, 
he had pre}>ared himself by collecting “ long extracts and 
arguments from the fathers, and the most eminent writers 
of controversy." “ It is 'a pity," Lady Mary Montague 
wrote wlien she heard of his death, “ ho was not immortal " ; 
he was “ho foinied for happiness.” 

An oHsay on Fieliluig’s ]if<* nml writings is pn'fixed to Aithnr 
Arnrphy’.scolhv*t<*<l eJOion of his work^i ; and short biographies havo 
been written I y Sir Walti*r Scott and William Koacon. Tho most 
complete biography ia Mr K. Lawrence s, a conscientious and 
thoinngh piece of work. (W. M.) 

FIERI FACIAS, in English law, is a writ of execution 
after judgment obtained in action of debt or damages. It 
is addressed to the sheriff, and commands him to make 
good the amount out of the goods of the person against 
whom judgment has been obtained. * 

FlEiSCHI, Joseph Marie (1790-1836), assassin, the 
chief conspirator in the attempt on the life of Louis 
Philippe in July 1835, was a native of Murato in Corsica, 
and was baptized there* December 3, 1790. After follow- 
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ing his father’s occupation, that of a shepherd, ho enlisted 
at the age of eighteen in the C^)^H^cRn Legmn at Naples, 
and passed with it into the .seiviro of Murat, king of 
Naples. In ]8l t ho returned to (\>rriica, and in tho 
following year took part in tho fatal pxpedituui of Muiat 
for the recovery of his crown. Siuitenci' of death was 
passed on liiin and his nmipanions but it whs iM)t executed ; 
and Fieschi once more rt'tnrncd to his imti\c l.nuL In 
1816 he was convicted t>f theft and forgery, aiul w'hh 
condetnmd tf» impnsonnient for ten yours Aftoi his 
Tclease lio led for severiil yoars a r(*stless miseiahlo life, 
wroiking unl\ by (its, and ©king out his resources bj fraud 
and swindling. Ho wont to i’aris after the Revolution of 
July (1830), ami by moans of forged papers pasRod IninsoH 
off as a viciiin of the Restoration, and obtained a pension 
and official oniploynnont. Ho afleeted a zoalous devotion 
to the Government, entered the polic(‘, and displayetl imieli 
energy in the sujipresmon of d is t urban cos. But meanwhile 
his house was the hcouo of violent jiroooodings, and the 
neighbourhood was kLq»l m alarm by fio»|nont noises, crioH, 
and pistol-shots in and atouml it. Fa^'ts w<‘rc brought to 
light which cost him his friends and bis oinploymcuts 
Exasperated by dismissal and the “ ingratitude of tbu 
Government,” he vnwani n torriblrj vengeance. lie took 
lodgings on the Boulevuid dii Teiiqde, and there, wutli 
several infamous confederates, contrived his “ juferiial 
machine,*' constructed with twenty gun barrels, to lie firetl 
Himultaneously. In duly 1835 the fifth anniversary of the 
Revolution was to be celebrated. Vague nimoiirK gt‘fting 
afloat of some impending catastrophe, of sonu^ hoiuble 
nttempf on tho life of the king, prudential uitMisures were 
taken. On the 28lh, .is Louis Philippe was lioltling a 
grand review, and vvas passing along tin* boulevard aceoin- 
)>aiiicd by hiH three Rons and a numerous staff, a sudden 
explosion was heard, followed by others, and tb© [>avement 
was strewed with dead and wounded men. A ball grazeil 
the kings forehead, and his horse, with tliose of the duke 
of NemourH and tho prince do Joinvillo, was shot , but tho 
king and the primes eseai^ed as if by" mirmde. Fieschi 
himself was severely wounded by fh© discharge of his 
machine, oml vainly attempted to oscii[)e. The allenlions 
of th*’ most skilful physicians weie lavislusl upon him, and 
hiH life was saved for tin* stroke of justice. On his Inal 
bo named his aci'omplices, displayed much bravado, and 
expected or pretcndfjd to expect ultimate paidon. He was 
condemned to death, and was guillotined, FiLniary 10, 
1836, making on tho scaffold a premodituted ihoatrical 
display at tho feet of his confessor. Of his accomplices 
two were executed, one was sentenced to twenty years 
inqirisonment, and one was aciiuiited. A full account of 
tho trial, Prociis de Piesrln\ appeared at Paris the same 
year. 

FTESOO [t)k* FiERrni], Giovankt Lutoi (about 1523- 
1547), count of Litvagiia, Genoese conspirator, was de- 
scended from a great historical family which counted 
among its membons Popes Innocent IV. and Adrian V. 
Ho waB bom about 1523, aud by the death of bin father ho 
became at the ago of twenty-three the hcacT of his race and 
tlio possessor of considerable estates. He had allit*d him- 
self by marriage with the ancient family of (/ibo,~ his wit© 
Eleanora, then about twenty years of age, being a woman 
of high 8j:»irit, great beauty, and remarkable ulfcaiuments. 
To the advantages of youth and wealth Fiesco ailded those 
of a fine figure, a handsome countenance, an<l fascinating 
manners. He was ambitious of jiower and high [ilace, and 
inherited from Ids ancestors a strong ]>aHsion ot jealousy 
and hatred against the Doria family, the head of wlmdi, 
Andrea Doria, was then doge of the reyiublic, while his 
nephew, the young Gianettiuo Doria, was commander of 
the galleys. With personal and family hostility was com 
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biliecJ (he political enmity between the imfKinal and 
French (aristocratic and p(ijmlar) parties,^ — the Dorian be- 
longing to the former and being warmly HUjiportod by the 
nrdjloft, while the FicHidji wero of the latter and leaned 
uprm the p(»pular clasH. Ih'iit on the overthrow of the 
doge and hjH family, r«iovaiini Luigi mofle an attempt to 
aecuro the flupport of Francis J. in his entoq)ri8e, but in 
thiB lie (lid not at first succeed. The iiegutiatiunB were 
afterwardn renewed througli William du Bellay, then 
French ambaHmalor in Italy, and an understanding wan come 
to that the object of tht) preipoeed revolution should be to 
fmbject the rcpnbln* 1<> the king of Franco. The sanction 
of tlie I'jud in was obtained, and the alliance of 

the duke of Farma and Jdaceiilia aocurod. Associated 
with (ijovanni Luigi in the conspiracy were his brothcis 
(Icioniiiio and Ottobiioni, and bis trusted friends Vincenzo 
C^alcagno, Do Varose, and IlafFuello Sacco. Tro<>]>h weio 
levied in the duchy of Parma, and report ol these sus- 
j)iciniiH preparations was sent to Andrea J)oriu to put liim 
on his guard. But his regard for the young count forbade 
hnn to iMitortain siiH}iicion, and no precautions were taken. 
When all was ready, Fiesco invited thci Dorias to a banquet 
at Ids palace on the first day of January 1547, jnirposing 
to aHsiiHHinate them on their arrival. But the doge declined 
the invitiition, his nephew (Jianettino had to Iimwo Genoa 
for some w’<*ekH, and the scheme thus foundered, Tlio 
next night, however, taking advantage of the unaettled 
state of llie city at the peuod of re ('Icudion of the doge, 
Fiesco h'd out his band (having first by disjila^ »f affec 
tionat(‘ attention to Dona thrown him off his guard;, scizisl 
the arsenal, and attacked ih(‘ galleys. While ]»aHsing along 
a plunk from the cpiay fo one of the galleys tlie leader fell 
into the mm and was drowned, the darkness and the con- 
fusion ]ui»venting Ills cries for help beinghoard. The other 
coiispiralors proceeded with their task, and Gianottino was 
slain. The doge MicccHuhid in making lus escape, and after 
the dispersion of the troops and the tlight of the leaders, 
he returned to Genoa, and wos wnh^med wdth extraordinary 
honours. Iile.moia, wdfe of Fiesco, escaped to Massa, 
married ugmn, siirvivi'd lu'r second hiKsbund many years, 
ami died at Flonmce in 1594. The story of this conspiracy 
has fiequently been told both bv historians and by ]>oot3. 
Amongst the ]>rose narrati\es that of Maseurdi (Antwer]>, 
1629) IS coniinendod for uceurncy of detail, but is wanting 
ill impartiality. Amongst the poems the most noteworthy 
18 the tragedy of Schiller. 

FllCSOLI*', a Hinall ejiiscopal city of Italy, occupying the 
site ot the ancient Fiesuhe, tm the crown of a liill that rises 
above the Arno, about three miles to the w^est of Florence. 
In si/e il IS little more than a \illago, hut its hibtorical in- 
terest is of considerable scope. The principal building is the 
cathedral, wliieh was commenced by Bishop Giacomo Bavaro 
in 192S, and dedicated to San J’ietio Ilomolo, a martyr 
under Nero. It is a small Viasilica, consisting of a nave 
with narrow' aisles, a transept, a raised choir, and a crypt 
noticuable for the uncommon eharaeior of its capitals. 
Among its adornments are an altarpiocc and a bust 
o( Bi.shoi> Saliitati by Mino di Fiosole. The church 
of St Maria Primerana, with u terra-cotta tabernacle by 
L dcllu Uobbia, San Allesaiulro, WMtli its twelvp cipollino 
columns, the Franciscan convent, the e[>iscopul palace, and 
tile tow'ii hall or palazzo del pretorio, dating from the 13th 
century, are all worthy of notice The convent probably 
occupies the site of the old ur.r or citadel ; behind the 
futhedral there are extensivt' remains of a large Homan 
theatre, discovorod lu 1809 and laid bait' in 1872-3 ; and 
a few dilapidated portions of the ancient Btruscan fortificu- 
tioii still stand on the northern brow of the hill Between 
the little city and Florence the chuich ot San Dumeiiico di 
Ficsole marks the site of the monastery famous as the 


residence of Fra Angelico (see next article) ; not far from 
the church is the villa where Walter Savage Landor dwelt 
many years amid the scenes of Boccaccio’s JJecamerou; 
and further up Jthe hill is the yet more celebrated Villa 
Mozzi, the favourite haunt of Lorenzo the Magnificeut. 
'J'lio present inhubitantfl of Fiesole are largely employed in 
8^ raw plaiting. They number, according to the census of 
1871, 3467 in the city, and 13,180 in the communa 

Fn^sulao has a gieut mythical liiatory, according to which it is 
flic oldest city in the %vorld. Its I'eal ongin is unknown, but 
it was evidently an Ktruscun site long before the Homan conquest, 
h became of Home note in this Gallic and Punic wars, and was after- 
wards selccb*<l by Sulla fui the settlement of a body of his veterans. 
'Pwciity years later these colonists rendered themselves formidable 
by the siipjxut wliich they ptvo to Catiline, and the town was 
choiM*n as his headquarteis m the struggle against Metellus and 
Antony. The stoiy of Catiline and his exploits lias been develoi>ed 
Into an elaborate legend by Malcspiui and other Fiesolau lustoriuns. 
('.iteDino, as he is called, wages w’ur against Fiorino, king of Home; 
the king is slain, but the Fiesuhin ))arty is ultiinuUdy aeieuted by 
.luhtis Cff'sar, and anew city, Fioien/a Magna (Florence), is founded 
by the conqueror, and named in honour of Fiorino. At a later 
date Fiesulfic, continues the story, was i el milt by Attila, and Florence 
destioved. From Piocopins we know that the little city, wliile occu- 
pi(‘d by Witiges and his Goths, did stand n long siege by the forces 
iu Hehsarius. Aceoiding to the common account it W'as “destroyed" 
by tin* Florentines in the 11th or 12th century; but the statement 
is open to question, and the desiniotion at any rate cannot have 
lieeii very eoinplefe. Aniting the more eminent natives of Fiesole 
aie Fi.incesto Ferrueci, tlie great etiptuin, and Francesco Feirucci, 
the first seulptoj in ])Oiph>ry. 

FJ KS( > 1 .F (1387- 1 4 55). II Beato Fra Giovanni Angel- 
ico tla Fiesole is the name given to a far-famed painter-friar 
of the Florentine state in the 1 5th centiiiy, the protagonist, 
beyoiifl all other men, of pietistic painting. He is often, 
but not accunitcdy, termed simply Fiesole,” which is 
merely the name of tho town, noticed abr •’'i, w^here ho 
first took the vow^s ; more often. Fra Aiigcl’ If we turn 
Ids compound designation into Phighsli, i®* . -^'Hhus — the 
Leatihed Friar John the Angelic of In liis life- 

time ho was known no doubt simply as l Giovanni, or 
Friar John ; ‘‘ the Angelic ” is a laudatorjf'^*^ m w'^hich got 
assigned to him at an early date,- -w'o find it in use witliin 
thirty years aftei his death ; and, at some period wliich is 
not defined in our authorities, he was beatified by due 
ecclesiastical jirocess. His surname was Guido: his original 
(^hnstian name— Oiovauni being oiil^ his name in religion — 
is not known, lie was born at Vicchio, in the Tuscan 
]>roviiico of jMugollo, of unknown but seemingly well-to-do 
]>arentuge, in 1387 (not 1390, as sometiirios stated); in 
1407 ho became a novice in the convent of S. Domenico 
at Fiesole, and in 1408 ho took the vows and entered the 
Dominican order. Whether ho had previously been a 
painter by profession is not certain, but maybe pronounced 
probable. Tlie painter named Lorenzo Monaco may have 
contributed to his art-training, and the infiuciice of the 
Sienese school is discernible in his woik. According to 
Vasari, the first paintings of this artist w ere in the (J’ertosa 
of P'lorence; none such exist there now. His earliest 
extant performances, in considerable number, marked to 
some extent by the influence of Musolino, arc at Cortona, 
whither he was sent during las noviciate, and lieie 
apparently ho spent all the opening years of his monastic 
life. His first works executed m fresco were probably 
those, now destroyed, which he painted in the convent of 
B. Domenico in this city ; as a freni o-painter, he may have 
worked under, or as a follower of, G herardo Stamina. From 
1418 to 1430 he was back at Fiesole; in 1436 he was 
transferred to the Dominican convent of S. Marco in 
Florence, and in 1438 undertook to paint the altaqiioco for 
the choir, followed by many other works ; ho may have 
studied about this time the renowned frescoes in the Bran- 
cacci chapel in the Florentine church of the Carmine, and 
also the x>aintings of Orcagna. In oi about 1445 he was 
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invited by the pope to Borne* The pope who reigded from 
HSl to 1447 woeEugoniualV.^and be it was who in 1445 
appointed am^her Dominican friar, a colleague of Angelico, 
to be arcbbishop of Florence. If the attny (tirst told by 
* Vasari) is true — ^that this appointuieut was made at the 
suggestion of Angelico only after the archbishopric had 
been offered to himself, and by him declined on the ground 
of his inaptitude for so elevated and respoiisiblo a station — 
Eugonius, and not (as stated by Vasari) his successor 
Nicholas V., must have been the pope who sent the invita- 
tion and made the offer to Fra Giovanni, fur Nicholas only 
succeeded iu 1447. The whole stiitement lacks authenti- 
cation, though in itself credible eiumgh. Certain it is that 
Angelico was staying in Romo in the first half of 1447 ; 
and he painted in the Vatican the Cappella del Sacramento, 
which was afterwards demolished by Paul IIL In Juno 
1447 he proceeded to Orvicto, to paint iu the Cappella 
Nuova of the cathedral, with the co opciation of his pupil 
Benozzo GozzolL Ho afterwards retnnied to Home to paint 
the chapel of Nicholas V. Iu this capital he diodin 1455, 
and he lies buried in the church of the Minerva. 

According to all the accounts which havoreaidicd us, few 
moil to whom the distinction of beatiiicution has been con- 
ferred could have deserved it more nobly than Fia 
Giovanni. Ho led a holy and self-denying life, shunning 
all advancement, and was a brother to the p(»or ; no man 
ever saw him angered. Me painted with unceiising 
diligence, treating none but sacred subjects . lie never 
retouched or altered his work, probably with a religious 
feeling that, such as divine providence allowed tho thing to 
come, such it should remain. Ho was wont to say that he 
who illustrates the acts of Christ should be with Christ. 
It IS averred that he never handled a brush without fervent 
prayer, and he wept when he painted a Crucifixion. The 
Last Judgment and the Annunciation were two of the sub- 
jects he most frequently treated. 

Bearing iu mind tho details already given as to the dates 
of Fra Giovanni’s sojoiirnings in various localities, the 
reader will bo able to trace approximately the sequence of 
tho works which we nov.^ proceed to name as among his 
most iinportaut productions. In Florence, in the con- 
vent of S. Marco (now converted into a national inuscuiu), 
a series of frescoes, beginning towards 1443. In the first 
cloister is the Crucifixion, with St Dominick kneeling ; an I 
the same treatment recurs on a wall near tho dormitory ; 
in tho chapterhouse is a third Crucifixion, with the Virgin 
Bwocming, a composition of twenty life-sized figures — the 
red background, which has a strange and harsh effect, is 
the misdoing of some restorer; an Annunciation, the 
figures of about three-fourths of life-size, in a dormitory ; in 
the adjoining passage, the Virgin Enthroned, with four 
saints ; on the wall of a cell, the CoronatJon of the Virgin, 
with Saints Paul, Thomas Aquinas, Benedict, Donumck, 
Francis, and Peter Martyr; two Dominicans welcoming 
Jesus, habited as a pilgrim ; an Adoration of tho Magi; 
the Marys at the Sepulchre. All these works are later 
than the altarpiece which Angelico painted (as before 
mentioned) for the choir connected with this convent, and 
which is now in tho academy of Florence ; it represents 
the Virgin with Saints Cosmos and Damian (the patrons of 
the Medici family), Dominick, Peter, Francis, Mark, John 
Evangelist, and Stephen : the pediment illustrated the 
lives of Cosmos and Damian, but it has long been severed 
from the main subject. In tho Uffizi gallery, an altarpiece, 
tho Virgin (life-sized) enthroned, with tho Infant and 
twelve angels. In S. Domenico, Fiosole, a few frescoes, 
less fine than those in St Marcf) ; also an altarpiece in tem- 
pera of the Virgin and Child between Saints Peter, Thomas 
Aquinas, Dominick, and Peter Martyr, now much destroyed. 
The subject which originally formed the jModella ol this 
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picture has, since 1860, been in the London National 
Gallery, and worthily represents there the hand of the 
saintly painter. Tho subject is a Ghuy, Christ with the 
banner of the Resurrection, and a multitudo of saints, 
including, at tho extremities, the Hunits or bcati of the 
Dominic^an order ; here are no fevNt3r than LOG figures, or 
portions of figures, many of them ha\ing names in- 
scribed. Tliis pUMiella was highly lauded by Vasan ; sLill 
more highly another pictuio which used to form an altar- 
pie<‘e ni Fieaole, and winch now (obtains woild wude celebrity 
in thcLouMo — the Ctuoimtioii of the Virgin, with eight 
predclla Rubjci^ts of the miracles of St Dominick. For 
tho church of S. Trim to, Florence, Angelico executed a 
1 )oj)ositioii from tho CVoss, and f >r the church of the Angeli 
a Last Judgment, both now in the Florentine academy; 
for H, Munu Novella, a Cnrunution of tho Viigin, with a 
predclla iu three sections, now in the Ulfizi,--this again is 
one of his mu8berj)it*cea. In Orvielo cathedral he painted 
three triangular divisions of the ceiling, portraying resjwct- 
ively Christ in a ghny of ai gels, sixteen saints and 
pn»j)hot3, and tho virgin and ajiostles ; all these aio now 
much repainted and damaged. In Itonie, in the <'hiipol of 
Nicholas V., the acts of Baints Stephen and Lawrence , also 
various figures of saints, ami on the ceiling the four evan- 
gelists. These works of tlie painter’s atlvunced age, which 
have suffered sonu‘whnt fiom restorations, show vigour 
superior to that ol ins youth, along with a inoro adequate 
treatment of tho architectural perspectives. Nat in ally, 
there are a number of works currently atlributetl to 
Angelico, but not really his ; for instance, a St 'riiomna 
with the Madonna’s gndlc, in the ijaterau muscurn, and j 
Virgin entliroued in tiio church of S. Girolamo, Ficsole. 
ft has often boon said that ho commenced and frequently 
jiractlsed as an illuminator; this is dubious, and a pro- 
HUinpUon arises that illuminutions executed by Giovanni’s 
brother Benedetto, also a Dominican, who died in 1418, 
liave been ascrn>ed to the more famous artist. Benedetto 
may perhaps have assisted (bovanni in tin* froscoes at B. 
Marco, hut nothing of the kind is distinctly traceable. A 
folio Bcriea of engra\iugs from these paintings was published 
ill Florence in 1852, Along with (h»/.zoli alreatiy meii- 
tiomd, Zanobi Strozzi and Gentile du Fabriano are named 
as pupils of the Beato, 

\Ve have spoken of Angelico's ait as “pietistjc”; this 
is in fact its iircdomiiiant chanictiT. Ihs visagc.-» have 
an air of rapt suavity, devotional fervency, and beaming 
esoteric coiihciousncss, which is iuti'nsely attractive to 
some minds, and realizes beyond rivalry a particular ideal 
— Unit of ecclesiastical sain tl mesa, and detachment from 
Hocular fret and turmoil. It should not be denied that ho 
did not always escape the pitfalls of such a method of 
treatment, the faces becoming slock and prim, w'ith a 
smirk of sexless religiosity which hardly eludes the artificial 
or even tho hypocritical; on other minds, therefore, and 
tlicHo some of the most masculine and resolute, he jiroduces 
little genuine impression. Aft(‘r allowing for this, Angelico 
should nevertheless be accepted beyond cavil as an exalted 
typical painter according to his own lango^of conceptions, 
consonant with his monastic calling, unsullied puiity •»( 
lifo, and excoeding devoutiiess. Exquisite as he is in his 
special mode of execution, he undoubtedly falls far short, 
not only of his great naturalist contemporaries such as 
Masaccio and Lippo Lippi, but even of so distant a pr(‘cursor 
as Giotto, in all that pertains to bold or life like invention of 
a subject, or the realization of ordinary appearances, ex- 
pressiouH, and actions — the facts of nature, as distinguislied 
from the aspiratiuns or con teinpla lions of the spirit. Tech- 
nically speaking, ho had much finish and hairnony of 
composition and colour, without corresponding mnstcry 
of light and shade, and his knowledge of the human frame 
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was restricted. The brilliancy and fair light scale of his 
tintH 18 cuiiHtantly remarkable, combined with a free use of 
gildin^^' , this conduces luaterially to that celestial character 
wlucli Hit |>re>eniiuently distin/^uishca his pictured visions 
of the divine perHotis, tlio hierarchy of heaven, and the 
glory of the redeemed. (w. M. R.) 

See Fldtk. 

FI FE, a maritime county of Scotland, is situated between 
5(i" F and 50’ 27' N. lat., and 2^ 35^ and 3“ 40' W long., 
and is bounded on the N. by the Firth of Tay, on the E. 
by the (leruian Ocean, 4»n the S. by the Firth of Forth, and 
on the W. by purU ol Kinross, Perth, and Olackinannan. 
ItH great esti lengtii from east to west is about 42 miles, 
and It*! greatest bieiwJtJj from north to south about IH 
miles, itHuveragti length is about 36 miles, and its average 
breadiJi 1-1 miles The area comx>rises 5 1 3 square miles, or 
32M,4 27 imptjrial acres. 

'riic* [>liyHJcal aspect of Fife is redeemed from tameness by 
the pictiiruHqueneHS and variety i»l its miiritimo sceneiy. 
WitJi the exception of the “llowe of Fife,’^ and a portion 
boideiing on the east coast Ime, its sui face is pleasantly uii** 
dulatiiig. A ridge of high ground, comiiieiicing with the 
Lomond Hills, ruris in the middle of the ctainty fn»m west 
to east, advancing to near St Andrews in its northern j>art, 
and teimmatuig with Keihe Law m the south. Between 
the Lomonds and a sjuir ot the C)< hils lies the somewhat ex- 
tensive plain called Ihe ‘*ilowe of File*^; and to the south 
ol tlie Lomonds there is aiiolht^r stretch of low ground run- 
ning westwards to the south of Kinross, x>reseuliiig, however, 
gi eater variety of surface than the jilain on the north side 
of tile Lomonds, and iuterrujited by Saline Hill, Knock Hill, 
the Hill of Heath, the CuUulo Hills, and other smaller 
enuuenceH. Further east the hind slopes on all sides from 
the central range towards the sea, but generally with con- 
siderable alternations of hill and dale, tlie large number 
of wooded knolls x>rcsciiting in many jilaces a rather 
picturesfpie iqipearance. 1'iio most western ]iart of the 
northern shore is liivel and inarsliy» but as the Firth of Tay 
widens the coast becomes bold ami rocky until the village 
of Taypoit is reached. Between Tayjiort and St Andrews 
there is an almost unbroken and jiretty wide expanse of 
downs, after whicJi the coast line is abruptly elevated, 
l»reseutnig a jagged and precipitous wall of rocks whose 
rulges here and there run out into the sea. Between File- 
ness ami Ihirntislaiid low and siindy stretches, bending 
often so as to iorm small bays, are seiuirated from each 
atlnu' by a shore more or less rocky, and occasionally rising 
int(> slee[» ami lofty clillk Tlie southern coast to the west 
of Burntisland is wooded in many cases to the water s edge, 
ami giudually the characteristics of river scenery become 
nioie mailed. The highest summits in the county are 
West Lomond Hill (1713 teet), East Lomond Hill (1471), 
Knock Hill (1189), Saline Hill (1178), and Largo Law 
(965). 

The only 8tn‘ains that aspire to the name of rivers are 
the Eden, which, foiiued of atUueiits rising in the Lomonds 
and in tbo country to the north and west of that range. 
Hows north-easi by Strath nuglo, Kingsketllo, and Cujiar, 
and after a course of about 20 miles falls into St Andrews 
Bay; and the Levon, w'hich, issuing fiom Loch Leven in 
Kinrosh-sUire, flows eastward th tough a pleasant strath by 
Leslie, Balgonie, Balfour, and Famcroii Bridge, and about 
14 miles from its source emx>ties itself into the Firth of 
Forth at the town of Leven. The x>re8enco of mill-damB 
and manufactories has rendered both the Eden and Leven 
almost worthless for salmon tislnng, but in these rivers, 
as well as in the other larger streams not xadluied by the 
water of coal-pits, the trout-tislnng is excellent. The largest 
lochs arc Lindores Loch (about 70 acres), Loch Fitty (about 
50), Locbgelly (about 50), aud Kilconqubar Loch (about 40). 
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Several, such as those of Rnssie and Lochore, have been 
drained, aud valuable crops are now raised on their beds. 

Geology and M ’meraU^ — ^The rocks of the southern half 
of Fife — with the exception of a small x>ortioD lying to the 
cast of a line drawn between St Andrews on the noith and 
Anstrutber on the south, and another narrow portion lying 
between Limekilns and Kinghoni — belong chiefly to the 
coal formation of geologists. This formation is, however, 
ititerrux>ted by the trap rocks which extend through the 
<Mjntral part of the county from Saline to near St Andrews, 
aud by other masses of trap of igneous origin which xieue- 
tratu especially into the eastern x>ortiou of the coal-fleld, 
causing innumerable faults and dykes, and elevating the 
strata by a succession of stexjs towards the north. The 
valley of the Eden and a ^lart of the county between St 
Andrews and Anstruther is occuxiied chiefly by the u[»i)er 
strata of the Old lied Sandstone ; and in the north-eastern 
part of the county there is a continuation of the i>orx)hyry 
formation of the Ochils. The Lomonds and the other 
larger hills are composed of traj), and are cajiped with green- 
stone and amygdakiid. 

Fife is the third largest coal j>roducing county in Scotland, 
being excelled in this respect by Lanark and Ayr. The 
earliest record regarding the working of coal in Scotland is 
a charter granted at the end of the 1 2th century by the 
]>ropriot()r of Carriden to iho monks of ITolyrood of ono- 
tenth of his coal-works at CarrideiL The coal basin is 
connected under the Forth with that of Mid-Lothian. It 
may bo roughly divided into the coal-flelds of Dunfermline 
aud Wemyss or Dysart. in the Dunfermline district, which 
includes HalbcatU, Locbgelly, and Kelty, the jirincipal 
house-coals are obtained. At Wemyss and Metbil gas-coal 
of the best quality is largely produced; and out of some 
seams ink-stands, jiicture-frames, and various other articles 
of ornament are manufactured. Coal is also wrought at 
various i>laces in the north-eastern district of the basin as 
at Ceres, liadornio, Falfield, and Largo ward. ^ Beds of 
ironstone, limestone, sandstone, and shale lie in many xilaces 
contiguous to the coal-beds. Blackband iroiistoiie is w orked 
at Lochgelly and at Oakley, and has also been worked at 
Denhcad near St Andrews. At the two former jilaces 
there are largo smelting furnaces, and vessels are built at 
Inverkeithiiig and Kiiighorn of home-made iron. Oil 
shale from the same me^asuro as at Broxburn and West 
(/alder is worked near Burntisland, and at Airdrie near 
Crail. Limestone is found in nearly all directions in the 
coal basin ; aud in the north-eastern part, instead of lying 
aiound the outcrop of the coal strata, it occurs at intervals 
in the midst of the coal measures. The maritime limestone 
reaches considerable thickness at Kirkcaldy, and resumes 
the character of mountain limestone at Charleston. The 
princix>al limestone quarries are those at Charleston, 
those near Burntisland, and others in the xiarish of 
Cults near Cujiar. Freestone of a superior quality is 
quarried at Strathmiglo, Burntisland, and Dutiferirdino. 
Whinstonc of great hardness aud durability is obtained in 
nearly every district, and is much used for building jiur- 
poses. Lead has been worked in the Lomond Hills, and 
cu}»per and xiiic are also said to have been met with in 
various places. Marl is found, but is not much used for 
agricultural purposes. The number of persons employed 
in connexion with the various minerals is upwards of 
6000. Fossil iferous fish has been found in great abund- 
ance and variety at Dura Den near Cupar, aud Jiracktoptxla 
and minute EnUofnmiraca are met with throughout the 
maritime limestone. ^ Tlie most common vegetable im^ 

' Further particulars regarding the Fife coal-field will l>o found 
ill the article I’oal. 

• A **(Jtttalogue of the Brachiopoda of Fife and the Lothians” is con- 
tained ju the TraiMOcttons of ihe Edtidmrgh Geological Society for 1877. 



pressions met with in the coal strata are Lqddodm- 
dnm and i^tig^ria. A complete lint of the crystals 
and other precious stones will be found in a paper by 
Professor Heddle in Ballmgairs of Fife^ but men- 

tion may be here made of the i>y ropes found in the Imp 
tufa at Elio, which ai*e sold to jewellers under the name of 
Elie rubies, and are regarded as the most valuable Scottish 
gem. In the S/tores of Fife will also be found a jHiper on 
the flora of the county. 

Glirtuite, — On account of the bills diniinisbing gradu- 
ally in height towards the east, the greater part of the 
county is fully exposed to the blasts of east wind fn>in 
the German Ocean, which in spring often check consider- 
ably the progress of vegetation, althiiugh their damaging 
effect is somewhat lessened by numenais belts ol wood. 
The rainfall is below the average, and the climate is 
on the whole mild, the heat in suminor and the cold 
in winter being modified by proximity to the sea. On 
the higher ridges, however, the air is often sharp and 
rigorous; and at an elevation of from 5u0 to COO feet the 
harvests are on an average from three to four weeks later 
than in the valleys and on the low ground near the coast. 
Snow seldom lies long near the sea, but the hills and 
higher grounds are bometinies coated for a considerable 
tieriod. Notwithstanding the extensive drainage of the 
lakes and marshes, the valleys are occasionally visited by 
floating mists and hoar frosts even in suiumor, and grain 
and potatoes often suffer considerable damage in July from 
this cause. 

Agric.uUure. — According to thu a^jncultuml HUtisties for 1S77 
the total arm of aiablu laud was 244,805 niipcnul acres, of which 
88,012 weio under corn crops, 47,742 uu<l<*i given trops, 58,075 
under rotation grassos, 49,599 permanent ]>aHtuic, and 1487 fallow. 
The acreage under woiida was 22,008. File is cHpe(‘ially a grain- 
producing county, and thosystimi of cultivation is ohiclly aire<‘lcd to 
that cud The acreage under wheat — which was 12,881 m 1877 — 
has, as in othcjr dwtriets of Hcotlaml, decreased consid<‘iahly 
the last twenty years, the difreivncc being, in Fife, added nun- 
ciiuilly to the acreage undiT barley Along tlie coast th«* yn'd of 
wlieat ranges from 32 to 50 busliols per iiupcnal aci<*, and inland it 
ranges fioin 28 to 40. The red vaiiety is now h-ss gioau than 
formerly Bailey, being a less expensive ciop than vvlieut, as well 
as less trying to the soil, and finding a leady sale, is inemisingl yr 
cultivated. The acreage under it \sas 82,266. Tlie variety most 
largely grown is chevalier. 'J'he retuni on the richer soils is iiom 
40 to 64 bushels per acio, and inland fiom 82 to 42. Outs- the 
ocToage of which wa.s 39,818 are a good crop all over the county, 
and >iold on the richer soils from 48 to 72 Inishcls ]>er acie, and 
inland from 36 to 54. Beaus glow exceedingly well on the heavy 
land, blit are not extensively cultivated, the total ocieugo being 
only 2147 The acreage undei tuinips was 29,093. About oiin 
half of the tiiniip bleak is sown with suedes, and a considerable 
(quantity of turnip seed is also grown in tlie country. The yield in 
allows 18 often as high as 36 tons per acTe, and of 8wed»*H 80 tons, 
ut the average yield is about 26 tons lor yellows and 18 for swedes. 
The acreage under potatoes was 17,488, The average yield is liom 
6 to 8 tons, and on the liner soils the ij^uality cannot be surpassed 
No othei green crops are cultivated to any extent. As a six-crop 
rotation — of oats, potatoes or beans, wheat, turnips, barley, and hay 
orpoHtuie — 18 the most corainon one, the acreagt* under rotation 
grasses IS more than usually small, but within late yeais a sin’cn- 
sliift has Iwen obtaining favour, au<l since 1870 tlie nci(*age under 
grasses has coiuseiiiiontly >>eoTi mcr»*asing. In some disirn'ts, 8, 6, 
and 4 shilts are severally in use. The acreage in permanent iwistuie 
is considerably below the average. It is chiefly couliue<l to the 
higher grounds, es|)ecially those in the eastern district, and is let 
by annual roup. As a large iiuiuhcr of cattle are fed on most faniis 
there is generally a plentiful supply of farm manure , the, extensive 
coast line also affords a large ijuautity of seawarc ; and limestone 
quarries are within easy roach in most districts. 

The number of cattle in 1877 was 37,305, or an average of about 
"6 *2 to every 100 acres under cultivation us eoin]mred with 23 6 for 
Scotland. The number of cows and heifers in milk or in calf was 
only 8653 ; and it will tliei’efore Vie appaivnt lioth that a coiiipani- 
tively small numl>er of stock is reareit, and that daily })rgduce foiiiis 
a very unim|x>rtaut item in the tarmoFs returns. On most farms, 
indeed, with the exception of those, adjacent to the larger towns, 
only a suf&cieiit number of cows are kept to «iipj>ly the w.uits of the 
household and farm servants. As the Hoard ol Trade returns are 
made up in spring they give considerably less than the full iumiV>er 


of mttle wintered annually. These are mostly iiiifiorted from^ fre- 
liiml, and the county on that aceonut is Hcarcelv ever fioiu 
f<»nt ami mouth disease and pleiiro-piienimuna Kveept n few slioit- 
hoins and a >ct smaller nninber ol polled Angus, the cows iu*o 
mostly crosses of a somewhat ohscuie origin, but a < n»ss IsUweea 
(fallowuy cciws and short-horned bulbs has lat«‘ly Usui largely nitro- 
dueed Thc‘ niimbtu of horses W'us l<bl55, oi *aii avenige of more 
than 4*1 to ev<u> 100 acres, us (*ompurcd with 4 0 toi v'^eotland. 
Of thes» 7''2J wen’ ws*sl solely for agn cult imil piiipnsts 'fle-v aie 
a stiong, active, and hardy bleed Tin* iiiajont) Iuim' a large ad- 
nnxtuie ol t'h desdrtle blood, and the number of pine (’b desdali’S 
IK gratlually iiu lea uug There is a largo iiuiuIm i of e\eelK ut iKunea 
Hiid of eaiiuge and hunting liorses. The nmnbei ot sheep was 
73,66.5, Ol an n\eia^5 of about 30'0 to eveiy liU) aeies, as eompared 
wulh J49 3 lor Scothnul Of tboso 26,376 weiv under one year ohl 
As, how eve! , the Board of Tnido ivtuius are made uj» at the end of 
.inne tiny give only the mimmiim number of slieep in the eounly, 
the niajo'itv brutig Iniught in at the eml of autumn for wunter 
feeding. Moie attention is now paid to the bn'eding of pigs tlian 
formerly, and the oUl bieed has been giaduully impunuMl by ihe in- 
tioduetion ol Beikshiie boars 'J'he numluT of jags was 6593, or 
an average ol about 2 7 to evei.^ inp acies us eoinpaied with 3 3 lor 
Scotland The hreediiig and learing of poultry do not geneially 
receive imn h atteutnin, but the nuinbpr of fow^s kept on a laim is 
sometim(*s eonsnliutible. 

A< cording to the n tuins, out of a total of 224 i hohhiigs 566 did 
not ex< eed 5 neies, 647 ley ladweeu 6 and 50, 224 lay bctnecii 6l> 
ami 100, and 80H Wiue above 100, the gieat mujoiit) of wIjk li were 
between 250 and 350, ami only 39 abo\e 600 Leases ot 19 years 
are almost iinnersal exet‘p^ in the ease of the sinalleHt holdiugs. A 
good many faimeis hold moie than one farm, hut the lease of eaeli 
farm is usually kept sepunitt. The ehaiaeter of tin soil is veiy 
vaiious, Rometinn*s even on a .single fiiim, and the ililfeiein-es of 
rental are consoipiently very gieat In the secliou noitli of the 
Eden, the soil, though gem lally thin, is shaip and fertile, uml the 
rental \aneH fioin 4:1, 10s to 4:3. North-east of Ijemdiais it w 
very sandy, ami a hugt' tiact is on that aceount ineapahle of enl- 
tivatioi* Kioin St Andiews all along the eo.iHt it is very pio- 
ibictive, lait tin* mo.si vahiahle }>ait is that adjacent to tin* Kast 
Neiik, whnli c onsists thieily of elay ami iiidi loam, and yields an 
average rentiil of liom JCl to £5 an acre, and in some eases as iiineh 
as £8. Ill the distnet of Khe the soil is geneially liglit and sandy, 
but mnaikably liTtile, and in llial ol J^aigo it is mostly a rich 
clayey loam. The aviT.igo rental of these (list rn Is is fi(nn 43 to 
£4 an acre. From L(‘V«ui to Iiiveikeithiiig the land varies liom a 
lighl ami sandy to a rieh and (*laye> loam, and the aveinge lental 
is aiumt £3. WUli the exe(‘j>tJon of the St ruth of the Leveii, and 
]>art of the valley of tiu' Kdeii, wdmh consist chiell} of a iieh and 
lerlile loam, with a rental averaging liom £1, lOs. to £2, lOs., the 
inland part of Fife is mostly cold and stiff elay or a thin loam with 
a strong clayey siih.soil. It 1ms, how'(>v(*r, b«‘en gi(*atly improved liy 
mill ovation, and the rental, wluch Mines liom i5s to £2, is on an 
av( rage alsnit £1, Ids. Bait of the Hievo of Fife is light and shingly, 
and IS covei(*d principally with Insithei, 'J'hc'ic are a niimb(Tof 
Miiall peat mosses in tlie county, and inni Loehgelly there is yet a 
jnetly extensi\( tract ol waste land, jautly iuohs and ]»ailly heath. 
As nearly all the land suitable fui cultivation has be<*n rei latuied 
foi about 40 years, tJie inei(*a.se in the lental within that jUTUxl is 
not so striking as in some other cuuifiies, — the diflerenec since 
1850 being mily £93,833. Faiiii iinuuigeiiimit is evorywhi*re (‘(in- 
ducted oil the Ih'sL mod(‘ni inetluKls, ami within the last tweiity- 
Jjve years tlie land has been m‘aily all lediaiiKMi. A gr(‘ut xmuiy of 
the fanners’ Inaises ami of the fui in -steadings have lusm rebuilt 
within tlie same peiiod ; and on mo.sl of the faiins the siTvants* 
cottages aie romTiKshons and comfortable. About Ihree-fourtlis of 
th(‘ jiioughimm aie Tnaiii(‘d, and although the majonty are only 
engaged for a y(‘ar, not more than one-third change their (luartera 
annually. An addition of riiilk and meal is made to tlie money 
wages, and in the ca.se of the iinmnined men tliis foniis almost the 
sole article of diet. The mill lied servants are generally allowiMl, 
besidts a ioltag<‘ gulden, a portion of land for potato*^ suHicient to 
enable them to leaf a pig. All the most iii!q)rov(*d agncnltural 
inqdcmenls are in n.se. Steam cultivation, for which most of tho 
land on aci’onnt of its freedom from stones and its depth and stiff- 
iiess of soil iH 8]>(‘cially well ada]>ted, is being rapidly intioduced. 
Beapiiig machines aie almost universally enjploy(*d, and most of 
the grain is thraslied by portable sti'iun mills. Full ]>aiticn!ars re- 
garding the whole subject of Fife agriiniltiiio will be lonml in a 
jinper by James Mai^douahl, puVdiHhed m ilui Tnnimiciiom of ihe 
ihtfhland and AffrtcuUural Society of SaitJandf 1870. 

Ae< ordiiig to the owners and heritag(»s retmn, 1872 73, tlie land 
was divided lietween 10,410 ]>ropnctors, owning land the gross 
annual value of w^ieh was £905,577. Of the owners 82 *9 pei ci nt. 
possessed Jess than one acre, and the average value all over waa 
£2, lbs 6d. There were 11 proprietors owning upwards of 4000 
acres, viz, John Balfour (Balbiinie) 10,590, Oeoige Johnston 
(Lulhiisk) 10,005; iiarl of JVJoray (Doiiibnstle) 7463 ; C’oiomd 
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Pergufton (TUith) 7185; Lic«t<»nant-roloiic*l Tyndall Bruca (Falk* 
laud 70f>8 ; Uaudolph O. K. and truaUfoa of J, H. 

E W(*niyHH C'lWtU*) 0^25; Kail of Glasgow ^Crawford 

Priory) 5625; Earl oi Zetland 5566; Sir CouttH Lindsay (lialcmreB) 
4672 , liHorgfj (Jiaik C^hi‘a|»f ^Wclllield) 4230; and. John AuBlruthar 
Thoiimoii (< diiirletun) 4034. 

Fife IS (sahajm Ixdow tin* average ns a gauie-prescrving county. 
KahbitH, hares, jdieamnts, ami j»tittri<lKe« are pietty tiuiuerous in 
Boiiie dHtnets; rw* deer are on Jishiutilly seen ; wild geese, ducks, 
and lull finjueiit the hudn ; and giouse and blackcock are iiorue* 
what pleiilHiil on the l^omond moors. The pigcim houacfi have 
been estimatfd at 300 'I’he coiiuly is particularly well Rihipled 
W fox-huiiliug, and the life fox-houtids arc now divided into an 
eusleiii find a x^estuii jutek. 

ManHjtK'tun s titnf Trmir — IMie statde nianiifacture i» linen 
The rhief seiits of tin* linen eloth manufacture — which ranges from 
the eoarseHl ducks and sackrngs to the Imeat damask — are Kirkeahly 
and Ounierrnliue. Tlie largest ihix Hjuniring mill is that at IViri' 
laws iieiii Leslie The other scats of tlic linen trade arc Auchtei- 
tnuelily, t’arnerori Ihidge, Cupar, Dura Deii, Dynait, Falkland, 
Frenelne, Gnardlnidge, Kinghorn, Kmgskoltlc, Lady hank, J..everi, 
MarktOf h, NewhnrgJj, Spr’ingfreld, Stiathiniglo, Tayport, and East 
and West Wernyss. There arc hleachiiig gi*n*ns on lire hanks of 
the Eden and Leven, and also at Kirkcaldy* Geres, and ]>unfenii- 
liiH A(<*i)rding to the eeiisUB of 1871 the nuinlnT of persons 
engaged 111 the linen inanufaetuie was 17,05.5, of whom 5742 were 
innh H and 11,313 females. In the jute inaimfaetiire 29 males and 
2.3 females were emoh^yed. Klrkeiildy ])osMesses 6 large iloor-cdoth 
man tj lactones, iH^sides others lot the manufacture ot linuleum. In 
various towns woollen cloth is manufaetunMl, hut only b) a Bumll 
extent There arc Irshing-md manuf.ictori<-s at AVest Wemyss, 
Kirkealdy, and jjuigo. There are breweries and tunirene.s in the 
prineiiial towns, ddio largest ilislillei n‘8 ate at Gameron Brnlge 
and iifutntiMland Paper is iiuinnl.ict uied at Guardbridp', Mark 
inch, and Leslie ; earthenware at Kiik<’aldy; tobacco at Kirkealdy 
ami J)unfer‘niline ; and oilcake in a few places. Kirkcaldy and 
Dunfcritilinc possess ir)ii*foundiies ; ami hliiphinlding is uirried ou 
at Kinghonr, Dysaid, llui ntisl uni, Iiiveikeithing, and Tayport. 
The prim iPiil p<nt is Kirk<aldy, tin' duel iinjiorts are llax and 
tinihcr, ami the I'hief exports r oals and potatoes. The largest salmon 
lislicvies are at Newhuigh, hut there are others at various j^siits on 
the cast and south coast M'ln ehict seat of the herring iislirng is 
Anstrutlier , and the unruher of boats in the Anstiutlier district, 
which iiidudcH all the (ishing stations in the county, is nearly 80(/, 
With II total valiK' of neiuly X10(),(K)0 For some years the take of 
herrings on the Kite coast luus hecii v<*ry hinull, and the majority of 
the Kite iisiimmeu uowpioseeule the herring lishingat the iiortheru 
Htatiuns 

7Vmv/.v an<( — Tire nurnhi r of tow'iis and villiiges in Fife 

is exceptiniralJy great. The south coast r'Specially is very thickly 
pojailateil, and along its wlrole latent thei*e is almost a continuous 
Une of houses. 'I’he large <*xierit ol dowms ou the sea-coast atiovilH 
great fai'ilitics for the Scottish national game of golf. Besides the 
lamous gollrng green at St Andrews, there are othei's at t'upai, 
Gruil, Eire, Luinliumill, Leven, Inueileven, Weinyss, ami Burnt- 
island 'rire iiuiuher of horouglis is 16, of which thrive, Auchfer- 
iiiuchty (1082), Kalklaiid (1144), and l^ewbuigh (2182), are royal ; 
and 1.3 royal and paihamenlary, \i/., Anstiutlier Easter (1289), 
Anstrutlier Wester (481), But nli.slaiid (3205), Ciail (IJ12), (’upar 
(5105), Dunh-nnhrie (14,963), Dysart (8919), Inveikcithrng (1755), 
Kilrenny (25.39), Kinghorn (1739), Kirkcaldy (12,422), Ihtteiiweern 
(1760), and St .V ml lews (6.316). Among tiro other towns and 
villsm s the piinerp.il along the const are Limekilns (735), with a 
small haibmii ; (Miailestoii {71iM, the shipping port of 1 tuntcrmliiie. 
With an iu>n-l«»undi V, him'Wwiks, and mumitact ures of salt, Aher- 
dour (622), a lavouiite watering place; the m aim I aetu ring village 
of East Wi'Uiyss (777); West Wemyss (1231), ]»aifly mining hut 
chielly fishing , the miinng village of Mcthil (648) ; tlie fishing 
villages of Buekliaveu (2187), liiucrleven (358), and St Monance 
(1648); the s\atenng places of Leven (2501), Largo (521), and 
Kurhsleny and Eire (1032), and on the northern coast the towms of 
Tayport (2198) ami Mewiunt (1.507). Inland there mo Freuchie 
(U95), Kingskettle (643), Ladyhaiik (772), Leslie (3768), Miltou of 
Ihilgonie (396), I’ltlessie (401), Spnogfidd (608), and Stiathimglo 
(1509), all ehietly inaiuifactuung , ('aiineyhill (4.35), GaidemW 
(355), Gharleston (749), Goalton (442), Goaltnwii (.343), Gowtlcn- 
U'alli (1457), GioH.^gutes (1181), Donihristle (412), Dunshalt (481), 
Halheatlr (80^^), Jangow.iid (325), Lodigelly (2369), ^iethilhill 
(480), Thornton (526), Towuhill (855), Wellwood (678), Wiiid>- 
gatis (120), all piuuMoullv mining , and (Vies (1111), ( kdinshui gh 
(351), For del (611), Kcniiuw.iy (835), Kilcompihar (.381), Kings- 
barns (411), Kiiktnu of Largo (353), lanichai's (523), LumUnmill 
(539), and Stiuthkinm^ss (619), with a mixed popalation — mining, 
inanufaetuniig, agricultural, or «»hopkeei>ing. 

Haklmnfs. -File is crossed fn>m Binnti.slaud to Newpoit by the 
North British Uailway hetwceii Edinburgh and Duiniee; and from 
the mum lino blanches diveigc at Tliointon to Dunlermlino and 
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KiiiroHn. knd to T>ven ruid the eaftt of Fife ; et Markinch to 
at Lady bank to Anclit4>rniuohty and Kinross and to Perth ; and at 
Leucham to St Andrews, 

— Tlie total population of the county in 1871 w’ss 
160,735, of whom 75,127 W’cr© niales and 65,608 females. The 
population in 1861 was 154,770. In the towns the |>opuiation in 
1871 was 73,929 as compared with 66,516 in 1861, in the villages 
47,759 os compared with 41,627, and in the rural districts 89,047 
as cotnpHred with 46,627. 

Dm* member of pailiament ^is returned by the county ; one each 
by the Kirkcaldy and St Andrews districts of burghs ; and Dun- 
ferurliiic and liiverkcithing are grouped with other boroughs under 
tlic Stirling district in returning a fourth. 

Ilt^Unry and Antiquities , — A dim conception of the kingdom of 
Fite at H period regarding wddeh there are scanty written records 
iiisiv be obtained fiom its somewlrat imjrortaut and interesting 
an ha^iilogical rernams. Those of greatest untniulty are^ihajis two 
can<»eM found iiioie than 60 years ago in the bed of the Tay op^iosile 
Liudort*s ; the relics of the /ios priniigemua, an inhabitant of tho 
primeval forest ; and the remains of many of the ancient lull forts — 
cliief of winch may l)o mentioned those at NormatEs Law and on 
the Craig of Clachard, both in the parish of Abdie--constmcted at 
a period in all prulsihility oonsideiably anterior to the llomaii 
invasion. Traces yet exist in several ]>luce8 of the foundations of 
those circular tent-hko dw-'cllinga noticed by Julius Cuisar in other 
pails of Bntain as identical with those of the Oatilsof tho continent 
of Europe. The iiiaiks of Komnn oecuiialion am now nearly all 
obliterated by cultivation, but sword bhiues, spear heads, and hoards 
of Koinan coins have been found at various jrlaces ; and vestiges 
of a number of Homan bui Mings were in existiMiee 100 years ago. 
According to Sir Hubert SibbaUl, tra<*es of Homan cnmxis were in 
his life- 1 lino visible near Burntisland and Dunfermline ; and slight 
marks of two ycLnunuiu in the parish of Caruock at a place known 
by the iiumo of the Gamp Faim. At Loohore, near a x>lacc now 
oeciipied by the faun of Ghapt 1, there existed about a eeiitnry ago the 
outlines of a ]>crmancnt Homan station of considerable strength, 
and oceupying a central i»o.sit)ou on tlio route bctwi'en Queensferry 
ami tlie firth of Tay, It was near this fortification that in all proba- 
bility took place the night attack on the ninth legion, meutioned by 
Tacitua in tho 25th chapter of his Agricola, 

The eailieat inhabitants ot Fite and Strathcarn of whom w© have 
any knowledge were of Geltic oiigin, and were called by tho Homnua 
llorc*HU. It is uncertain when the Homans reined fiom this 
dial riot, hut thoy did not ocein»y it foi a length of time Kuthciont to 
cDoct any muiked change on the civiluation of tlie natives, wdro made 
freijuent ineursions into tire Homan x>iovince, and received from 
their Homam/cHl neighbours tho name of Pioti, tho part of Scotland 
noith of the l''orth heiiig known as Pictavia so lute os tlie 8th 
cditiiry The title kingdom ultimately inherited by Fife was 
doublless applied in the first in.stunce to the whole of Pictavia; 
and tho continuance of the title to a smaller x>oiiioii, of which the 
jnesent Fife foiins the eastern half, W'a.s due ns much to its being 
the .southern part of Pictavia as to its distinct i»eninsular form, and 
to the fact that Pictish kings had their residence wutliin its terri- 
torits. In any ease the title as apx>lied to Fite has the sanction of 
v<*iy ancient usnge. In the tract of the ScoKs of JJalruula there 
oieiir the woids the “men of Fife in tlie sovereignty”; and in 
Wynton's Cluonicle, whose date is 1380, Fife is spoken of as a 
'Giynriek ’* or kingdom. The jiower and influence ot the thanes of 
Fife, and the exist ence aftcrw’nnls of royal residences at Dunfcnidiu© 
ami Falkland, doubtless aided in continuing tho title dowm to later 
times. The first trace of tlic name Fife occurs in the old verses 
nscrilM'd to St Golumba, whore, under the form Fif^ it is used as tho 
designation of one of the s<*v»'n provinces into which, according to 
Beda, tho ancient kingilom of IMctavia was di\ ideii. As to the exact 
I ouudaries of Fiti* at this period there is no certain information, 
but in all piobability it compiehcnded the greater part of tho 
ti’iTitor)' betw'een the Forth and the Tay, thus including Montcuth, 
Sti‘athearn,and the shires of CTiickmauniin and Kinross, hut probably 
in its Houth-westein x^ait ceding a portion of its present area to the 
provineo of Fcutreim. At a later period Fife was dividerl into the 
“ atewartries ” of Oiackmannan, Gulross, and Kinross, and about 
1426 Kinro8.H was divided into tho shiies of Kinross and Fife. In 
1685 the parishes of Orwell, TulUelnde, and Cleish were disioined 
from Fife and added to Kinross. The tei m jFiv seems identical with 
the Jutland word Ftbh (pronounced exactly as Fife is now pro- 
nouncwl), meaning forest, ami was probably tirst made use of by the 
Frisians to designate the country immediately interior to tho estuaries 
of the Tay and Forth, where an immigration of Frisian tribes took 
|)lace about the end oC the 4th century.^ Evidence of a Danish 
settlement subsei|ue«t to the Fnsiau immigration is j^resented in 
the names of seveiid of the homesteads, as well as in the presence of 
tho W’oixi Law { Danish Ifleaw, a hcap<M-up mound marking the graves 
of illustrious dead) in NormaiKs Law, Largo Law', Noitis I^aw, and 

‘ 8ee paper by W. F. Skene in the Pcoceuhnys of the Sod^y qf 
AuUquat ics qf iScotlatid^ vol. iv. 
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sevml other hills. On a mound at Norris Law a complete set of 
silver armour was disoovered about 1817, but it found its way to 
the imdting i>ot Ixforo its antiquarian importantfe was rooogiitrtHl. 
Several rcijcs found along with it have, however, been preseived, 
and they are graven with symluds sinular to those of the oldest 
• sculptured atones, one of wh{< h yet exists at landoros, an<l contains 
no Cliristian ligures. Hie stauding stones of Liiiidin, near l^t^ven, 
are, accoi ding to the tniditiou of the district, the burial stones of 
Itanish chiefs w^ho fell lu a battle wduch took jduce in tlie iimiUHliatc 
neighboiivhooil. Of the sculi>ture<l stones en^tod snbseciuent 
to the teaching of 8t Coluinl)u, which are either cruciform or 
graven with a large cross, there arc, besnlcs soveiul (ragineuta at 
ihfferent places, four standing in a pretty entire coiuhtion, viz., at 
llnctoiJ KinglassiH, at Aborcrumbv, at Haueliope near Crail, and at 
Miigilrum near Newburgh. Still more interesting memorials of 
the early Christian missionaries are the crosses and other figures 
graven on the walls of the numeious ca\cs which exist along the 
coast from St Andrews to Dysart ^ After the time of tho Culdees 
the next archieologioal relic of iinjiortnnce is the pt <lcstal of tho ctohm 
of Macduif near Newburgh, erected by the thane of Fife after hia 
escai»e from the vongeaiicc of the usurper Macbeth. 

Monastic foundations were pretty numerous in Fife. On the 
island of Inchkolm there yet stand the cloister, prison, refectory, 
and chapter-house of an abbey of the Canons Regular, founded in 
1 213 ; and the same ordei possessinl pnori»*s at riltenweem (of W’liicli 
there arc yet interesting rums), at St Andrews (founded in 1221), 
ami in tho Islo of May (1141). Convents of the Dominicans cxisti d at 
Cupar, at St Monans(l 369),iindSt Aiidrcws(l 274). The Benedictines 
foumled Duufermlmo Abbey in 1214 ; and Idmlores Abbi*y, 
winch, from tho few architectund details now left, must have 
been of givat elegance, ow'ed its origin to the 'rNrouenses m 1178. 
Balmerinn Abbey, of wliK'li tlicre yet exist the roofless w’alls of the 
chajiter-house ivitli tlie cloisters, was founded by the White iHstci- 
cians in 1229. The Franciscans bad a mouasleiy at Inverkeithing ; 
an <)]»servnntine convent w^as founded at St Andrews in 1478 ; and 
om* of the only two nunneries of the Clanss<*3 n Scotlaiul oxiaitsl 
at .Xberdour. The ebundu's of C'rail (1617), luikbeiigh, and St. 
Salvatois (14,^i0) were collegia^* <dmr<‘bes , St Me’‘uns pOHsesses 
a fine Clothic church of the Middle Fointeil si vie, biu.t aliout 1306, 
and rc'st<»red in 1828 ; a fine old Norniau cbur<‘b still stamls at 
AU*rdonr , there are ruins of an old oliiiri'h at Abdic ennsecrjitcd 
in 1242 ; ami the ficinicirc ulurapse of an old Norman structure foTni.s 
part of the jiresont parish chinch at lAMichais. Kuitber puiticulais 
regarding the ecclesiastical antiquities of File will bo found in the 
ac<’ounts of the diUcrcnt burghs. 

Among the old castles not mcntionisl under tlio names of burghs 
the ]irineipal are the ruins of Balcomio Castle, near the Fast N< nk, 
w^hero stress of weather compelled Mary of Guise to himl in 
twosqunn* towers of an old buil<lingncai East Wcinyss, saidtohaic 
be(‘n the resident e of Mnedutf ; the present castle ol Wemjss — a 
plain building with an ohl castellated wing -wdieie Queen Mary met 
her future husband I>arnlt‘y , the uiuiof Ravcnscraig, near Ilysait, 
referred to in Sir Waltei Scott’s ballad of “ Rosabellc”, the luiiicil 
tower of the ohl castle of Balw’earic, near Kiikcahly, the birthphite 
of Sir Miihnel Siott the astrologer ; tho square t<»w*cr of the old 
castle tif Rosythe, near Iiivcikeithing, visited by Ctliver (Vuiiwell 
when in Fife , the castellatetl iniuiHion of Aberdour, at onetime the 
residence of .bnnos, iourth earl of Morton ; the fortress of Loebore, 
built in the time of Mabolm (’iininore , the old stionghold of 
Halgoiiin , [wirt of the round tow'tr of the old castle of Creieh, the 
residence <d tho Beatons, and the birthplace of Maiy Beaton, one 
of the “four Manes” of Mary <iuecn of Sc(»tland ; Ballinbreich 
Castle, in the paiish of Flisk, for a long time the resi<leiiee of the 
calls of llothes ; and tho ruimsl castle of Dairsn*, where, it is said, 

. Archbishop Spottiswoodn w-rote bis history. 

Among tile inodeui lesivleiices of the gentry may bo mentioned 
Raitb House (Col. Ferguson), built b> Rord lliiitb in tho 17th cen- 
tury, a plain building, finely situated on an elevated ])latf an ; JUlcnr- 
les House (Sir ('outts Lindsay), a baronial struct iiro lately enlaigeil, 
with tine terraced gardens in front ; Baleaskio Hou.se (8ir Robeit 
Anstruther) wdth terraced gardens in the French stylo; FalklamI 
House (Tyndall Biucc), a lino inunsioii in tho Khzabethau style, and 
hiiautilully Mtuated at the base ot the East Lomond ; Donilaistln 
(E.ud of Moray), an<l Dysnrt House (Earl of Rosslyn), both ro- 
mantically situab'd cUksc on tho sea-shore. ; Ia'sIio House (Hon. G. 
Wal<l? '^nm* I^xslie), nt one time ono of the largest mansions in Scot- 
land, but on account of a fire now only a fourth of its original si/c, 
couiaming a gallery with portraits ot the successivo earls of Rothes 
fludinan^ »)f their conteiupoiarics ; Largo House, where at onetime 
was the patrimony of Sir Andrew’ Wood ; luchdairnie (Roger 
^Sinclair Aytoun), a tine mansion in tho Soobh baroni.il style; 


* See notes on the sculptured caves near Dysart, by Miss C. M*Lagaii, 
in vol. XI, of the Proci^juUng^ q/ f/ie Sockiy of A utiguar if s vfStttt- 
land/ ami Archaic Sculptures of Vuns and Circles, by Sir James Y, 
Simpson, 1887, 
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Crawford Prioiy (Farl of Glasgow), a castelliitod manaioti lately 

greatly enlarged ; and Mount Melville (d. Whvtc MelMllo^ 

t'n at count of it« iHolattnl situation, Fife, except at the Reitirimiiioii 
and during the tinich of the ( Vvvenautei-a, ba.s not Is'cn ]>rominently 
connected with the eventful periods ot latci Scottish histuij, tho 
<»uK circumstances w<»ithy of meutum being ibe buttle of Dub euiretis 
Field, iii'ui l^iudort's, in whiih Sir William Wallace, m .lime 1300, 
inlhcb’d « Ijcavv ileteat on the English, the cuptuie in n>.61 of 
Buriitisi.iud l»y the st)jdieis ot the Comnionw’ealth, who gnuisouod 
the town for stwcral years, and in this way kept a chtH‘k on 
the RoyaUst s\ nq> m of the “kingdom"; tho lamliiig of the 
carl of MaratEliein 1715 to take part in the Jacobite inmirrcction ; 
and tho aiiiv.d shoitly atterw.*rvls of 40(»0 ot the insurgents with 
the 'lieiv of crossing from Fife in boats t<* join the southern army. 
Among the i‘uuuent persons connected w’lth Fife may be lucntmn^ 
Sir Daud laudsaY of tbe Mount, Sir Mielitiel Scott the nstitdogcr, 
the pniliainenturv gencial Lcsln, I.ord Lcveii, Sir David Wilkie, 
Adam Smith, Tlu mas Chalmeis, Lord (iiaiiccllor GanipUdl, Mia 
S omerville, and tho .scviuith and ciglith carls of Elgin. 

Sir Hubert Sihbuld <» IN»forif of the 8fu nfdom* of f\ft* and Kinnu* N chiefly of 
value fill the lnroii)mti(>n 1! c«iTilninM rejifinlhi^; liie cea(l!ti(>n of l-ffe at (hepartoit 
ol Iho M'lltor Varied luf 01 iiiutliin leiraulluH: the litiUoiyiimt antiijuitlea of the 
shhu will bit found In Akx i'nutpb<tlK Joutntif from hitnhuKjh (titoioffi Fife- 
ISOA; Ui V. \ buiallS Uoman Anttgtiitie* in Fijr^fnn , IHlM, Utt\ J W 
lAjlorM Hi$toni'al Attfn/Htfo'* of IKT'"*, md Hi\ W W ojtd’s Vcm* q/ 

IftOt? Sts ul*o SuaiCh ijccrtoi' F\J* , tbf bennttfullv iUuHhidetl Merc# ^ 
FVV, t'diled b\ Win IhilllnKiill, and iirih teieaUng uititle on Ihe “ Kliixitam 

of life,’’ h» Ftan^r'e Mayazint ftu «Ianuai’y tM/8. {'I I II) 

FIFTH MONAHCHY MEN, a Puritan suet who 
Bupfiorted CVomwell’a govenuneut in the oxfiectation that 
it was a prepnriitjon for tho “ fifth monarchy, — ilial is, the 
munurchy which bIioiiUI fluccoed the Assyrian, Iho Persian, 
the (IrcciQU, and tho Homan, and during which Cliriat 
should roign with liiK ftaints on earth for a tbouaand year®. 
Hciiig disappohitod at the delay in the fuHllmcnt of their 
hopes, they attempted to foment a political agitation ngairiat 
the govcriimont of Cronnvoll, but the arrcHt of Feuko and 
Pow'oll, two of the most violent of their number, was 
Kudieient for a time to damp thoir ardour, and they were 
content to iiouiisU their di earns in W’cret until after tho 
Hestoration, when, on January C, 1661, fifty of them, 
headed by a wine coojier named Venner, made a mad ctFort 
to attain posBosBioii of London in name of “ King Jeaus.” 
Most of the fifty wtco either killed or taken ]>risoners, and 
on January 11) and 21 Ah^nncr and ten otherM were executed 
for lugli tn'ason From that time tho Rpecnd doctrines of 
the Bcct cither died completely out, or became mergeil in a 
iiiihlei form of millenananism similar to that which still 
exists at tho pre‘'ent day. 

Fid, tho pofuilar name given to plants of the genus 
/’Vc/ia, an extensive group, included in the natural 
Older J/fyrarcic, and characterized by a remarkable develop- 
incut of the pear-shaped receptacle, tho edge of which 
curves inw’urds, bo oh to form a nearly closed cavity, hear- 
ing the numerous fertile and sterile flowers mingled on its 
surface (see Hotany, fig. 150). The figs vary greatly in 
liahit, — some being low' trailing shrubs, others gigantic 
trees, among the most striking forms of those tropical 
forests to which they are chiefly iiicligcnouB. They have 
ulteinate leaves, and abound in e milky juice, usually acrid, 
tliougli in a few instances sulliciently mild to bo useil for 
alkiymg thirst. This juice ccmtuiiis caoutchouc in large 
quantity. # 

Ftrtts (Uiricft^ wliich yields tho well-known figs oi 
commerce, is a bu^h or small tree, rarely more than 
18 <ir 20 foot high, — with broad, rough, deciduous leaves, 
very deejilv lobod in the cultivated varieties, but in the 
wild plant sometimes nearly entire. The green, rough 
branches boar the solitary, nf3arly sefesile receptacles in tlie 
axils of the loaves. Tho male flowers are placed chietiy in 
the iqqa r part of tho cavity, and in luo.st varieties are few 
in number. As it ripens, the rece[)tacle enlarges greatly, 
and tho numerous ffinglc-seedefl pericarps become imbedded 
in it. The fruit of tho wuld fig never acipures the 
bucculence of the cultivated kinds. The fig seems to be 
indigenous to Asia Minor and Syria, but now occuns in a 

IX. — 20 
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M'ild Ktato in mogt of tbecountrieg around the Mediterranean* 
Pioiu the cane with which the mitriiious fruit can be pre> 
Horvod, It wuH probably one of the earlicHt objects of culti- 
vation, as may bo inferred fiotn the fre(juent allusions to it 
in the Hebrew Scrip turcH. Fiom a paasage in Herodotus 
the fjg would socm to have been unknown to the Persians 
in tlie days of the first Cyrus ; but it must have spread in 
remote ages over all the districts around the ^tlgi^au and 
Levant. 'Hie flreoks are said to liavo received it from 
Caiia (hence the spcicific name) ; luit the fruit so improved 
under Hellenic culture that Attic figs became celebrated 
throughout the Hast, and special laws weie made tf» i emu- 
late t lieir exportation. From the contemptuous name gi\ en 
to informers ngtiinst the violation of those cnactuientb, 
trvKfxfitii'Tat (<rvKoy and «^(uVco), (>ur modern word sycophant 
is tr-ns'd. "I'lie fig was one of the )irincipal artieles of sus- 
tmiancc among the (Iroeks; the Spartans especially used it 
liigely at tlieir public tables. From Ilelhis, at some 
jircliistoric period, it was transplanted to Italy and the 
udiac'ent islands. Pliny enumerates many varieties, and 
alludes t() those from Ebusus (the modem Ivi 9 a) as most 
esteemed by llouian efiicures ; while lie describes those of 
luHiiogrowth as furnishing a largo portion of the food of the 
slaves, ji.irticularly those emjiloyed ui agriculture, by whom 
great ([uaiititius were eaten in the fresh state at the periods 
t»f lig-hurvost. In Latin myths the plant idiiys an import- 
ant part. Held sacred to liacchus it was employed in 
religious ceremonies ; and the figtioe that oveisliadowed 
the twin foumlers of Home in tlio wolf’s cave, as an emblem 
of tile future jirospenty of tlu' race, testifunl to the high 
value set uj»on the fiuit by tlu' nations of aiitupuLy. The 
tree is now cultivatLsi in all the MediterraiKMii countries, 
l*ut the liirgei porlum of our supply of figs comes from 
Asia Minor, tlie Spanish J’einnsula, and the south of 
J’Viince. 1’lios(^ of Asiatii' Turkey aie considiued the best. 
The vaiielies aie extremely numerous, and the fruit is of 
various colours, from deep purple to yellow, or nearly white. | 
’Die tietN usually btMT two cio[>s,-—one in the early summer j 
from tlie buds of the last year, tlio other in the autumn 
from those* on the sj>ring growth ; the latter forms the chief 
harvest. Many of tlie immature recei>tacles drop otYfiom 
imperfi*ct fcrtiHziition, winch circumstauco has led, from 
very amaent tunes, to the j)nictice of ntp? ijintilon, Ilranches 
of tlie wild fig in lh>WMT aie placed over the culUvated 
liushcH (h'ltuin hyiiieiiopteruus insects, of the geucni 
and Spropfunjay which fietjiient the wild fig, 
enter the minute orifice of the receptacle, apparently to 
de[>osit their eggs ; conveying thus the pollen more com- j 
ph^tely t») the stigmas, they otisuro the tertili/utioii and 
( onseiiuiuit ripemiig id the fruit. l>y some the nature ot 
the process has been (piestioned, and the better matuiatiou 
of the tnnt attnbuted merely to the stimulus given by the 
[Hincture of the iiihiMd, us in the ca.se of the ap]de ; but the 
urraiigcmi'iit of the unisexual llow'ers in the fig renders the 
first theory the more ]>robal>le. In some districts a straw 
or small twug is thiust into the rece})taclo with u similar 
object. **WJien n[)e the Ims uie ])ickcd, and spread out to 
dry in the sun, - th(>bO of better tpiality being much pulled 
and extciuhul by hand during the process. Idius j»reparod, 
the fruit IS jiacked closely in barrels, rush baskets, or 
wooden boxes, for eomnunve. The best kind, known as 
elemi, are shipped at Snivrna, whore the pulling and pack- 
ing i»f figs form one of the most important industries of the 
people. 

This fruit still constitutes a large part of the food of the 
natives of w'osteru Asia ami southern Euro]»o, both in the 
fresh and dried state. A sort of cake" made by mashing 
up the inforK>r kinds serves in parts i>f the Archipelago as 
a substitute for bread ; mixed with almonds, a siinilur ]>ro- 
paration is sold in the streets of our large towns, and eat^n 


as a luxury by the poor, under the name of ** fig^cake.” 
Alcohol is obtained from fermented £gs in some southern 
coll 11 tides ; and a kind of wine, still made from the ripe fruit, 
was known to the ancients, and mentioned by Pliny under 
the name of tcyciUs. Medicinally the fig is employed as a 
gentle laxative, when eaten abundantly often proving useful 
in chronic constixmtion ; it forms a jiart of the well-known 
“ confection of Boiiiia.’^ Cut o])en, the fruit is a popular 
cataplasm for boils and sores, an application as old as the 
days of Hezekiah. It is recommended as a demulcent in 
disorders of the throat, being given in the form of decoction. 
The milky juice of the stems and leaves is very acrid, and 
has been used in some countries for raising blisters. The 
wood is jiorous and of little value ; though a piece, satur- 
ated with oil and spread with emery, is in France a 
common substitute for a hone. 

The fig is grown for its fresh fruit (eaten as an article of 
dessert) m all the milder jiarts of Europe, and in the 
United States, with protection in winter, succeeds as far 
north as Pennsylvania. In England it is usually trained 
against a wall, aud sheltered with mats or branches in 
severe frosts, though in some warm places near the 
southern coast small plantations of standard bushes exist ; 
one of the oldest is probably that at Tarring, near Worth* 
ing. The tree is j^ropagated by cuttings or layers ; it 
requires care in pruning, and the immature fruit, formed 
late in summer, should be removed to strengthen the shoots. 
The crop ripens in August and Se])tember. The fig was 
introduced int(‘ England by Cardinal Pole, from Italy, 
tally in the century. 

The Sycamore Fig, Ficm is a tree of large size, 

with heart-biiajied leaves, which, from their fancied resem- 
blance to those of the mulberry, gave origin to the name 
From the deep shade cast by its spreading 
braneboa, it is a favouiite tree in Egypt and Syria, being 
often planted along roads and near houses. It beais a 
sweet edible fruit, somewhat like that of the eomniou fig, 
but produced in racemes on the older boughs. The a[>ex 
of the fruit is sometimes removed, or an incision made in 
it, to induce earlier ri]M*ning. The ancients, after soaking 
it in water, j>rcBerved it like tho common fig. The jiorous 
w'ood is only lit for fuel. 

The Sacred Fig, Pippul, or Bo, Ftcus rdlyioaay a large tree 
wdth heart-shaped, long-pointed leaves on slender footstalks, 
is much grown in southeiii Asia. Tho leaves are used for 
tanning, aud aflbrd lac, and some caoutchouc is obtained 
Irom the juice ; but in India it is chiefly planted with a reli- 
gious object, being regarded as sacred by both Brahmans and 
Buddhists. The former believe that the last avatar of Vishnu 
took jilace beneath its shade. A gigantic bo, described by 
Emerson Teiinent as growing near Anarujapoora, in Ceylon, 
IS, if tiaditiou may be trusted, one of the oldest trees in 
the W'urhl. It is said to have been a branch of the tree * 
under which Gautama Buddha became endued with his 
divine jiowcrs, and has always hceii held in the greatest 
vcueratioii. The figs, however, hold as important a jdace 
in the religious fables of the East os the ash in the mytlis 
of Scandinavia. 

Funm ehtfiticay the India-rubber Tree, the large, oblong, 
glossy leaves, and pink buds of which are so familiar in our 
greenhouses, furnishes most of the caoutchouc obtained 
irom the Ea.st Indies. It grow’s to a large size, and is 
remarkable for the snake-like roots that extend in contorted 
masses around the base the trunk. The small fruit is 
unfit for food. • For tho Banyan see vol. iii* j). 348. 

The trade in the edible fig is one of long standing, and 
of considerable inqiortance in the regions devoted to the 
cultivation of the tree. Figs are easily preserved by simply 
drying in the sun, the grajie sugar wdiich they contain in 
abundance being thus rendered available for their jireserva- 
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tion. Kocently the practice of preserving fresh undried 
figs in tins has been adopted, but the amount used in 
that form is as yet insignificant compared with the 
quantities preserved by drying. Of the drietl and pressed 
* fruit tbe import into Groat Britain alone averages from six 
to seven thousand tons annually, the folli>wiiig being the 
official returns for the five years ended 187G: - 



Owls. 


l>ut> 

1872 . 

. . m,8t7 

. .£2151,571 

. .£88.885 

1878 

. .. ]i0,8«7 

220,418 , 

, . 35,021 

1874 . , 

. 74,168 

UO.OSil .. 

23,tJSr> 

1875 . , 

.. .124,60U 

252,0*22 

.. 32,7 45^ 

1870 ... 

163, 163 

818,717 .. 

80,925 


The greater part (about four liftbs) of these imj>orta 
comes from Asia Minor, the roniiiiiulcr ]»eing pioduced in 
various MediteiTauean countries. (c. r. J.) 

FKJAUO, a famous dramatic character first introduced 
on the stage by Beaumarchais in the htt) bier de Serilley 
the Mariatye de Fujiwo^ and the Folic dournic. The 
name is said to bo an old Spanish and Italian word for a 
wigmiiker, coimecttul with the verb <'ujarrixr, tf» roll in paper 
Many of the traits of the character are to bo found in 
earlier comic types of the Boiiiau and Italian stage, but as 
a whole the conception w'as marked by great originality ; 
and Figaro soon seized the popular nnagi nation, and 
liecaino the recognized representative, of dan’ng, clever, and 
uoucbahiiit roguery and intrigue. Almost immediately 
after its a]>pearauce, Mozart clit>se the Marriaiye of Fbyaro 
us the subject of an opera, and tbe Jlnrher oj Seville was 
treated first by Barsiello, and afterwards in 1 81 G by Rossini. 
In 1S2G the iiaino of the witty rogue was taken by a 
journal which continued till 1833 to be one of tin* principal 
Parisian periodicals, numbering among its contributors 
such men as Jules Jaiiiii, Paul Lacioix, LeSm (b»zlau, 
Alphonse Karr, Dr Veron, Jules »SaiKl(*iiu, and George 
♦Sand. Various abortive attoinids wx*rc imule to rcsioic the 
during the next twv.nty years; and at length in 
187)1 the efforts of M. Villemcssant were crownotl with 
success. The new journal not only still exists, but has 
attained uuususil popularity. 

8c(i Mjirc Monnioi, L^k Airur de Figaro, 18GvS, II. iU VilU*- 
mcssctnt, M^nwirtb dhin Journal isle, 1807. 

FIG FAC, a town of France, capital of an arronclisseincnt 
In tbe department of Lot, is situated on the riglit bank or 
the Sfllc, 32 miles N.E. of Gabors. Tt is inclosed by an 
amphitheatre of woodeii and vine-clad hills, but is lil- 
built, and its streets aio narrow^ and dirty. Many ol 
the buildings are remarkable for their anthpic style. It 
was formerly surrounded by ramparts and ditches, but 
these wore demolished m 3G22, though lemains of tluuu 
still exist. Figeac has linen and cotton manufactures, 
dyew'orks, and taimern^s, and also a considciable trade in 
cattle and wine. Among the public edifices worthy (»f 
notice are the communal college, tlic lios[utal, the abbey 
church of St Sauvour, the chinch of Notre Dame du Pu>, 
and the OhUteaii de la Balciiic, imw' transformed into a law 
court, but still retaining its feudal exterior. At the south 
and w'est extremities of the towui arc two obelisks called 
les ai.<yuil(es, octagonal in form, and upwards of 50 feet in 
height, which w'ero used in former times as fiio beacons to 
guide travellers by night. Glmmpollion the arcliicologist 
was born at Figeac in 1 790, and an obelisk has been erected 
to his memory near the river. The town owes its origin to 
a Benedictine abbey founded by Pepin the Short in 759. 
It was besieged by the Huguenots in 1508 without success, 
but was conquered by them in 1576, and remained one of 
their chief fortresses till 1022, The population in 1870 
was 5000. 

FIGUERAS, a frontier towm of Spain, in the province of 
Geroiia, and 20 miles W.N.AV. of the town of that name 
It is a straggling town, situated in a rich plain of olives 
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and rice. Tt possesses a beautiful parish church, tw»u 
inimiisteiies, and a hospital. The ])riuciinil innnut.ictuica 
arc leather and pai)or, and it has some trade with Franco, 
The citadel, an irregular pentagi>nal stiuclnrt on the 
pnnripics of Vaubaii, is considered on<' i>f the stiongt^^t 
fortresses in Europe it wiis built by Juudinaiul Yi,, and 
its bituatiuu renders it the ki*y to the iumtui \\.> lost 
amounted to ,£28^,000, and it contains acconmuKlation toi 
10,(100 men and 900 horses. The buildings insulc the 
wmUs are all bombpioof, aiul the imtuial iidujvlation ot its 
situation has been so taken advantage of that ticnclies can 
scarcely be ojiencd on any side, the ground being c\ciy- 
w’here rt»cky. In 1794 it w as sun endured to the Fivncb, 
but it was retaken in 1795. Tt was again capluiud by llio 
French lu 1808, and though they were forccil to \ acute it 
in 1811, tlicy lecupturcd it on the 19th August ol the 
same year In 1813 they wen^ again dineu i>ut, but it 
again capitulated to them in 1823 The population o^ 
Figueias is about 10,000. 

FIJI 1SLAKD>S The Fiji, or more concctly Viti, 
archipelago (Fiji being the jnonunciation in the eastern 
part ot the gioup ficqueiited by thcTonguns) is onr o{' the 
most important in the South Pacific, Its ncaicst n* tglilioui’s 
are the Samoan gioup 300 nulcs to the N.l*'.., and the 
Tongaii or Fuendly rather ncoier to the S.E. Lying 
between 177'’ E. and 178' W. long., niul between 15 40' 
and 20“ S. hit., it is beyond the limits ot the ]»erpetiml S. K. 
Irsidcs, wdiilc not within the range ot the N.W. monsoons. 
Fn>m A])ril to November the winds are steady between 
S.E. and E.N.E., aftei which the weather becomes un- 



certain and the W’inds often norlbeily. Tn Februaiy and 
March heavy gales are frctpient, and liuriicanes s<uiietinje,H 
oaur, causing scarcity by destroying tbe cioj)s. 33ie laui- 
fall is much greater on the windward than on the lee sides 
of the islands (108 inches at Leviika), })ut tbe mean tem- 
perature IS iiiueli the same, viz., about 80** F, 3’Le greatest 
rise mid fall of the tide is six feet. Tbe islands cover an 
area of some 7400 Sfjuare miles, or about tJiat of Wales. 
Exdnding the two largo islands, they are, <*lassed by the 
natives in three group.s, viz, the “ LaiP' or Windward 
Islands, mostly small, but many of tbeiri very fertile, of 
which Lakeinba is the most imi)orLant ; Loma-i-Vili,'* 
(»r Inner Fiji, e.c., the islands inclosed between tbe Luu 
and the two great islands Viti Leva (Great Viti) and Vauua 
Levu (Great Lund) ; and the “Ra** or Loewanl Islauds, a 
chain of numerous small islands bounding the group to 
the w'cstward. 

Scenery. — Ther.e is iK.t much level csuintry, except in 
the small coral islets, and certain rich tracts along the coasts 
ot the two large islands, especially licar the mouths of 
livers. Elsewdioro hill and valley, peak and ])recjpico, 
Qbsume the most romantic forms, clothed almost always 
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»vitn a beautiful and luxuriant vegetati<m. The large 
ittlatide have a considerable extent of unduluting couutiy, 
dry and t)pea on their lee hkIch ; the peaLs rise Irum 40u6 
to 5000 feet. 

(jllmate arnl I’hu cliujate, CHpeciully from 

Noveiubor to April, is Hoinewhat eneivaUng to the Kng- 
lisliman, but not uulieuUliy. I’evern are hardly known, 
llysentery, which m very coiiiinoti, and the Uiost tierious 
diHeaso in the islandrt, is aaid to have been unknown before 
the advent (»f Euroj»cauM. Eiephantiabiu in common, but is 
curabltj by removal into higher and better air. Tt is koiuo- 
timcH produced by immodeiate UBO of kava. itdluetiza ih 
at timoK pivviilent and vety fatal. Ilheurnatism is common. 
The iiativeH irive a bad mUhi diHeuse, thoko, atlocting also 
the, bones, Iroiri which few escape ; but it is said to be 
avoidable l>y a Hounder hygiene. 

h*nur,^ StreaniH and rivers are abumlant,-- the latter 
very large in proportion to the size of the islands, affording 
a watei way to the rich districts along their banks. Theso 
and the extensive mud flats and deltas at their mouths me 
oltfjn Hooded, by which their fertility is increased, though 
at a heavy cost to the cultivator. 

(/voloifiral Far mat ion. - -The geological features of the 
group ptmit to repeated volcanic action at considerable 
inteivals. The to[)s ot many of the niountairis, from 
Ktindiivii m the H.W., through Nairai and Koro, to the 
Hmggold group in the N. 10, have distinct craters, but 
then activity has long ceased. The various decomposing 
volcanic rocks - dufas, conglomcrateH, and basalts- -mingled 
with decayed vegetable matter, and abundantly watered, 
form a v<Ty fertile soil. Most i»f the high pesaks on the 
larger islands arc basaltic, and the rocks generally are 
igneous, with occasioiml ui>heaved coral louml soiiietimos 
over KHHI feet above the s(‘a ; but coitaiu sedimontary 
rocks olMorved on Viti Leva seem to imjHy a nucleus of 
land of consnloiable age. Hot spmigs occur on Viti Levu, 
<ui Ngan, at VVanninu and Suvu-Savu on V^niuaLevu; the 
last have a tem[)Oiature of 2tK)^ L’itV F., and cover an area 
of half a Hipiare mile. Kartlnjuakes are occasionally felt. 
Volcanic activity in the neighbourhood is fuitlier shown by 
the (pianlities of puinice-slone drifted on to the south coasts 
t>f Ivandavii and Viti Jjovu ; malachite, antimony, and 
giaphite, gold in small quantities, and spe<’ular iron-sand 
occur. 

hhtioh. — The islands number about 250, of wdiich 
pel haps 80 ore inhabited. \'jti l.evu, about SO by 55 miles, 
IS tlio largt'st and mo-.t important fu>m its fertility and 
MuietytH surface, number ol large livers, and population, — 
wlin'li is ubcuit om* tlurd of that of the whole group. 
VaiuiH Levu, som(‘wlmt smaller, about 100 by 25 nille.s, and 
less felt do .ind populous, h.is goisl unckiorages along its 
tmtire south co.iNt. All the olheis are much smaller. 
Tavmni, 25 by Ti imles, with a central ruige 2100 feet high 
and a laki* at the lop, is fer(de, but cxcetHioiially devoid 
ot harbours. Kuiulavu, 25 unites long and veiy nariow, 
well tiiubenHl, with a good harbour, conlmns a Wchlojau 
training sn-ti4itn>n ainl model village. Fulanga mul 
Kambara are well timliered and trequented by cauoe- 
biuKleis. Totoya, Moala, Ngaii, Mbengg.i, Nairai, Koio, 
are all valuable islands (the lust especially fertile), 15 to 
30 miles in circiimfcreut‘o. The Wilson or Exploring 
group consist.^ of seven islands of oonsulerablo size, well 
situated for the resort of vi'ssels, wuth aneliorages safe and 
easily reacheil, and supplies abinulmit The navigation 
betw’^een the islands is in many places intricate, but the 
dangers can he much lessened by good surveys, careful 
pilotage, and lucreased use of steam. There good anchor- 
tigi‘s iiiHule the burner leefs, the be.st hiubouis are those 
ot Suva in Viti Levu, Savu-Savu and Mbua or Sandal wotnl 
Hays in Vunuu Lovu, Oaloa Hay iu Kandavu, and Levuka, 


Vtfjehiiian.- The vegetation is mostly of a tropical Indo* 
Malayan character, — thick jungle with great trees covered 
with crecpeis and epiphytes. The lee sides of the larger 
islands, however, have grassy plains suitable for grazing, 
with scattered trees, chiefly Famiannn^ and ferns. The 
flora has also some Australian and New Zealand aflirntios 
(resembling in this respect the New Caledonia and new 
ill brides groups), shown esi»6cially in those western districts 
by the Piunianm^ by certain acacias, ejiacrids, Castiarince^ 
and Dummara^ and by the peculiar habit of other spccios. 
At about 2000 feet the vegetation assumes a more mountain 
type. 

Among the many valuable timber trees are the vesi 
the dilo {Culophi/llum I uophyllum)^ the 
oii from Its seeds being much used in the islands, as 
in India, in the treatment of rheumatism ; the dakua 
{Dammara Vltirnma) allied to the Now' Zealand kauri; the 
vaivai {Seriantkes VitiensU)^ the Camuarina^ and others, 
chiefly conifers, Outtiferio, IMyrtucete, and Leguininosie. 
Most of the fruit trees are also valuable as timber. The 
native cloth (masi) is beaten out from the bark of the pai>er 
mulberry {lironmntetia papyriftra)^ cultivated for the 
jairpose. Heverul useful libies are supjdied by plants of 
the Musacea*, Hroinelidea', Thymelem, and other orders. Of 
the jMilms the eoeoa-niit is V>y far the most important. Dr 
Seeinauu discovered a sago-palm known to the natives by 
the name ot sogu, thongli tliey were then ignorant of its 
use. The yiisi or sandal v\ood is now rarely found, and 
<mly in a small district at the western extremity of Vanua 
Jjcvu. There aio variouB useful drugs, spices, and jier 
fumes ; and many plants are cultivated lor their beauty, to 
which the natives are keenly alive. Among the plants used 
US p )t-hei*bs are several ferns, and twm or three Solanums, 
one of which, anthropopkayorumy allied to our S, ntyrnm^ 
was one of certain plants alw’ays cooked wuth human flesh, 
which is said to be otherwise diflicult of digestion. The 
use of the kava root, here called yanggona 
7ntihystirtim)y from which the W’cOl-knowu national bever 
age 18 made, was intiodiiced, it is said, from Tonga. 

Of fruit-trees, bchides the cocoa nut, w'e can only mention 
the many varietit‘s of the bread-tiuit, of bananas and 
idantams, of sugiii-cano and of (Utrua, the wd {Spondiai^ 
<lnlvih)y the kavika {^Eiap nia 7 n(d(tr( the m or 

Tiihitiau chestnut (Inocarpux ednh.^)^ the pine-ap}>le, and 
others recently introduced. Eiiible roots are especially 
abimdaut. dlio chief staple of life is the yam, the names 
of several months in the calendar lia\ing reference to its 
cullivutioTi and ripening The Dtosrarea alaia is the 
variety chiefly planted; its roots are sometimes S feet hmg 
and 100 lb in weight. I'lie kaw ai {/>. arvleata) is also a veiy 
fine esculent, and there are several wild species. The 
yakn, which also grows wild, is a papilionaceous creeper 
{rnchyrhizns unyidotns)^ with roots 0 to 8 feet long and as 
tlnek as a inan\s thigh ; it is also much valued for its libre. 
The taro or dalo {(Joloca^m eacuhnta) is grown in ditches, 
by St i earns, or on irrigated ground ; and there are other 
aroideous plants growing wdld, with huge edible corms. The 
natives use no gram or pulse, but make a kind of bread 
{man(hiti) from the alaivo roots, as well as from the banana 
(which is the best), the bread-fruit, the i\i, the kavika, the 
arrow-rout (Zbmi pinmttijida and T. saftva), and in times 
of scarcit}^ the mangrove. This bread is made by burying 
the materials ftir months, till the mass is thoroughly 
fermented and homogeneous, when it is dug u[» and cooked 
by baking or sUauuiug, ThisBirnplo process, a]»plicable to 
such a. variety of substances, is a valuable security against 
fainiiio. 

The islands arc w'cll suited to sugar, maize, coffee, cotton 
(which hero becomes a perennial several feet high), tobacco, 
niatnlla. india-rubber, iku 
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Animats , — Besides the dog and the pig, which (with the 
domestic fowl) must have been introduced into the Pacific 
islands in very early ages, the only land JMammalia are a 
mt and five species of bats. Insects are numerous, but the 
* species few. Of 41 species of land birds, 17, Mr Wallace 
says, are characteristic of the Australian region, 9 peculiarly 
Polynesian, and 15 belong to w*ide-8proail genera. Birds 
of prey are few ; tho parrot and pigeon tribes are better 
represented ; of 15 aquatic species only one is peculiar. 
Fishes, of an Indo-Malay type, are numerous and varied ; 
MoUusca, osi>ecially marine, and Criistaceue are also very I 
numerous. Tliose three b,^rm an important element iu tbo ' 
food supply. 

JExports. — Numbers of cocoa-nuts have boeii planted, 
and the export of copra (the dried kernel of the nut) is 
rapidly increasing. The chief cxp<w*ta in 1 87 0 were ■— <;opra 
£41,900, sugar £9036, maize £8465, — which are all on 
the increase; cotton £11,922, and bOche-dc-mer £2491, 
which have decreased ; coir £2727, pearl-shell, and arrow- 
root. The value of exports from Levuka was £80,890, of 
imports £112,806. Tho customs returns were estimated 
at £15,000; the native laud revenue was assessed at 
£22,000. Tho revenue of 1878 is estimatocl at £60,000, 

People, — The Fijian character was till lately proverbial 
for every savage abomination. Cannibalism, it fenced round 
at one time by religious sanctions, had degenerated to a 
morbid craving recklessly indulged whenever possible. 
Shipwrecked or helpless strangers were nearly always killed 
and eaten. Widows were Btrangled at the death of their 
husbands, slaves killed at the death of their masters ; 
victims were slain in nuiubei*s at tho building of a house 
or of a canoe, or at the visits of einbtissios from other 
tribes. Tho lives of individuals were always subjeei to 
the caprices of the chiefs. In tho atmospliero of suspimon 
and treachery thus ougenclered few virtues could be devel- 
oped. Yet tho people were always hos|iitablo, open-handed, 
and remarkably polite. They thoiUHelv»^e8 attribute to afiec- 
tion the jaactice of killing their sick or aged relations. 
They are sensitive, proud, vindictive, boastful, cleanly ui 
their houses, cookery, ikc., with good convei satiorial and 
reasoning powers, much sense of humour, tact, and pi'r- 
ceptiou of character. Tlicir code of social eti 4 Ut‘,lle is 
minute and elaborate, and the gradations of rank well- 
marked. These are — 1, chiefs, greater and lesser, 2, 
priest.s ; 3, Mata ui Vanna (lit, eyes of tlio land), em- 
ployees, messengers, or ct>uusellors ; 4, distinguished war- 
riors of low birth ; 5, coniinon people ; 6, slaves. 

Pohtical Instiintions, — The tamily is tho unit of ptditical 
society. Tho families are grt>uped iu townships or otherwise 
(qali) under the lesser chiefs, who again owe allegiance to 
the supremo chief of the vuitamtii or tribe. The chiefs are 
a real aristocracy, excelling the people in physique, skill, 
intellect, and aotiuiroments of all sorts; and the reverence felt 
for them, now gradually diiniuishiug, was very groat, and 
had something of a religious character. All that a man had 
belonged to his chief. Ou the other hand, the chief's pro- 
perty practically belonged to his people, and they were as 
ready to give as to take. In a time of famine, a chief would 
declare the contents of the plantations to be common pro- 
perty. A system of feudal service-tenures (lata) is the in- 
stitution on which their social and political fabric mainly 
depended. It allowed the chief to call for the labour of any 
district, and to employ it in planting, house or canoe building, 
supplying food on tbo occasion of another chiefs visit, <fcc., 
This power was often used with much discernment ; thus an 
unpopular chief would redeem his character by casing for 
some customary service and rewarding it liberally, or a 
district would be called on to supply labour or produce as a 
punishment Tho privilege might of course be abused by 
needy or unscrupulous chiefs, though they generally 
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deferred somewhat to public opinion , it has now, with 
similar customary exactions of cloth, mats, salt, jHittery, drc., 
been n^dueed within definite limds. An allied custom, 
solemi, enabled u district in want of any partumlar iii ticle 
io call on its neighbours to supply it, giving labour or soino- 
tlung ol.so III exchange. Although, then, the chiet is lord 
of the soil, tin* inferior chiefs and individiml taunlies have 
equally distuicL rights in it, subject to payment of cerium 
dues; anil the idea of pmnaiieut ulienulioii ol land by pur- 
chase was never i>t'rhiips clearly realized.^ Another curious 
custom uas that ot vasu (lit., nephew), Tho son of u chief 
by a woman of rank bud almost unlimited rights over tho 
property of his mother’s family, or of her pt‘ople. 

War, — In time of war the chief claimed absolute cimtrol 
over life an 1 pio]>erty. Warfare was carried on with many 
courteous foriiiuhties, and coiisideral»li* skill was shown in 
the fortifications. Theio were well defined degives of de- 
pendence anumg the dilferent tribes or districts : tho first of 
these, bati^ is an alliance between tW’o nearly equal tribes, 
but implying a sort of inferiority on one M(h‘, nckiiowledgoii 
by military service ; the second, imi»lii*.s greater sub- 
jection, and pavnient of tributt‘. Thus A, i>eing bafi to B, 
might hold (1 m qali, in which cose was also leckoned 
biiS^ert to B, or might be protected by for political 
purposes, 

Pehipou , — The people are now almost all (’hristiaiis. 
Their foimer cn‘ed, which had imicli in eiunnion wilh the 
Polynosian, included n belief m a future exist i‘nct% and lu 
two classes of gotls, -the first immoital, of wdioin Ndengei 
is the greatest, said to exist eternally in the to) in of a 
serpent, but troubling hiniHelf little w'lth bumuii or oilier 
afluiis, and the otheis bud usually only a local recognition, 
Tho second rank (who, though far above inortuls, are sub- 
ject to their passions, and even to death) conipriHod the 
h[>iiit8 of chiefs, heroes, and other ainiestors. The gods en 
tered and spoke tin ongli their priests, who thus ]>roiiouuced 
on the issue of every eiiterjirise, but they were not repie- 
sented by idols ; certain gloves and tiees were lield suen'd, 
and stones winch siigg(‘Ht pluilhc assoeiiitions. The priest 
hood usually was hereiiitary, and their influence great, and 
they had gimtually a good understanding with tho chief 
The in-^titution of Tabu existed in full force. The inbure 
or temple was also the council chamber and [dace i>f asseui- 
blage for various purposes. 

i'usUnm , — They have various ganu's and amusements, 
dancing, story telling, and songs being esj>ecially jiopular. 
Their [MHitry lias well-dtiiiied metres, and a sort of ih^me. 
Their music is rmle, and is said to be always in the luujoi 
key. The excellem'o of tludr jiottery favours a good and 
varied cuisine, and they have great and elaborate feasts ; 
the pre pci rations are sometimes made months in advance, 
j and ononnous waste ri'suUs from them. Mourning is ex- 
[iressed hy fasting, by shaving the head and face, or by 
cutting off the little finger. This last is sometiim^s done at 
the death of a rich man in the Inqui that his family will 
reward tho compliment; sometimes it is done vicariously, 
as w’hen the chief cuts oil the little finger his tiopendants 
in regret or iu aUmement for the death of another. Only 
the women are tattooiMl^ 

Homes, — The houses, of which tho framework is timber 
and tho rcdt lattice and thatch, are ingeniously constructed, 
wnth great taste in ornamentation, and are well furnished 
with Diats, niusquito-curtains, baskets, faii.s, nets, and cook- 
ing and other utensils. 

Population, — Tho [lopulation forty years ago was about 

* Of the 4i million ucres in Fiji, 854,956 acr«8, compUKinj: all tin* 
best land, were purcliaRcd by whites b(4oit; the annexation ; but all the 
titles have not jet (1878) been contirmed. 

* It will bo understood that in the present state of tiansition some 
of the curious polity and customs here recorded are becoming obsolete. 
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200,000 , it has »inne rapiilly diniiuiHhod, owing at first 
iit the evils above dcHcribecI (aggravrited probably by coii- 
tiu‘t wttli the vicious Kuropeau element), and afterwards 
to that fatal languor which so often accotn{)aiiies the 
introdurtioa of civilization, the deatJis now outiiumberiiig 
the biitliH. Hefme tlu5 iinuexation to Ilritain (1874) there 
w'ciT about 140,000, but 40,000 fell victims to measles 
Hoon after. This diiriinutnm might pfThapi be combated 
by the encoiirugement of tlieir old atliletic R[>orta uiuler 
an enlightened (’brjntiaiiity. 'J’he exact ctliiiological posi- 
tion i»f the people is a pioblem. They occupy the 
ext I cine east limits of Papuan territory, but far surpa^-s 
t)ie piiK! <'xainp)<M ot that race, coinbiiiing their dark 
coImic, iiursh JjiiHute nkiii, crisp hair,^ and muscular 
liUibs with the haiitlsomc features of the brown rolynesiaii 
r;i< e. 'I’hcy an* tall and well'pri>i»ortioned, the tt\erago 
physn al (Jevelo[>rii(int being iiiiieh higlier than our ow n. 
The features are strongly marked, but not unph^iHaiit, the 
lyt'H deep set, the beard thick and bushy. 'I*he chiefs 
me fairer, much better looking, and lif a less negioid 
( ast ol fac<‘ than th(i people. This uegioid tyj)e i-^ especially 
mailed on the west couhIh, and stdl iiioio in the inteiior 
of \'iti IjCVu, Many other chuiact(jristjcs of both laces 
me f(»und,- ca/., the (juick intelhict of the fairer, and 
the buvage.ry and sus[)icioii of tlie daik , tin y wear a mini- 
mum of eoveriiig, but, unlike the JVlelanebiana, aie strictly 
ilecent, while thi^y are more moral than thtJ INdyiiesians. 
A pailial circumcision is [uactmeil, which is exceptional 
with the MchincHians, nor have tluise usually an elabo- 
rate political and social system like that ot h'iji I’lie 
hiatus of the W'omou is also sonniwlint l>ctter,“ those of the 
uppei class having (‘onsidorablo fH'edoin and intlueiuT. 
'rdl taught by the Tongans they were, like other Mela- 
nesians, timid sudors. The prevalence of one language 
(though in several dialects) cuiitrusts with the eiidlebs 
variety among the Melanesians. It is <‘opious, tlexible, 
vigorous, fundamenLally Meluiuisian, but largely moditied 
in vocabulary ami even in structuie by tlie l*ulyiieaian. 
It h.is Ik'cii argued fioni, among other consideiations, the 
nnnibcr of [ilaces with 'Jbnguu iumijch, and from certain 
id. I Tongan tnulilions, that tlie aiiccslois of tliat people, in 
iht'di migiuliou fioin the west, were, altci remaining a lung 
tiMc in h'lji, timdly expidled theicjo by the aboriginal and 
daiki r race. Fijian traditions, however, point to no such 
ini>\i'ment, only assorting the greater unity of the race in 
foimer times, and placing even the creation of man, the 
sc ene ot tin* deluge, and of the building of atow'erof llabcl, 
i>n Fijian soil At all I'vents the Fijimi is a well-established 
rai*c, and the fnsmii of the elements which produced it cer- 
tainly iluti's hom a unuote ]iaHl. 

It less lemiily amenable to eivilizing influences than 
then neighboui.s ti> the eastwaid, they bhow greater force 
of ehai’aeti'r aial ingeimity. Possessing the aits of bidh 
nu es they pun t iso tlaiu with greater skdl than either. 
They uinlorstainl the jainciple of division of labour ami 
production, ami thus of commeice. They are skilful culti- 
vatois, anti good boat builders, the carpenters being an here- 
ditary caste ; theio an*, also Inbes of fisheimeu and sailors; 
tiieir mats, baskets, nets, cordage, and idhcr fabrics are 
substantial and tasteful; tlieir pottorv, made — like much 
of the above by women, is tar siipeiior to any other in 
the Soutli Seas, but, witli mail} other native manufactures, 
is hciiig siipplanteii by Ivuro[>ean aUicles. 

Ilhfoty —A lew ishiiuU in tbe N K of tlio gmap mmc fiist seen 
t>y 'ruMunn iii llMa The «i>uthcniinosl the gioap, Tin tie 
Islaiul, was diM'ovcie.l hv ('ook iii 17711 Uligh visiieu them m 
1789, and t'aptaiu \V»ls«ai of the “ Diilf” m 1797. in 18«7 

^ The eluhornto iimp into which tlie Imo w trained (,i8 nmoiiK eor- 
tam tribos in Kiwt Atrnii and elsewlien) lias led to the heliet that its 
peouhar apiH-aitiiu e u dut) tu n regular aggiegations ol the fulhcles, 
hut thi9 li.ui iM^en diapruvcd. 
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IlTnallo in the “ AKtrolahe eurreyed them much more accurately, 
lull the tirst thorough auivey wus^that of tho United StaU'S ex- 
ploring exiMMlilion 111 JS40, 

Pp to tliJH time, owing to the evil reputation oi tiio islanders, 
Kuiopeiin luteicourso was very hinited. A bout the yeui 1S04 some 
cheajted coiiviots fioiii Aiistialia and runaway sadoi's estnhh&hetl 
ihtiiiselviH around the east part of Viti Levn, and by lending their 
HirvKcs bi the neighhounng chiefs probably led to then pre- 
pond* none over the re«t of the giotiji. Na Uhvaii, chief of th«* 
siit.dl Island of established Isdoio his death m 1829 a sort of 

t u[»ienia( y, wlin h was cxteniled by his hrotluT Taiioa, and by Tuiioa's 
son, the well-known 'J’bakoiiiban, a ruler of couHiderable capacity. In 
his tunc, howcvei, dithculticK Um kened. TbeTongaiiH, a Polynesian 
pi oj»le2o(> miles to the S K. (see FniKNDLY J.si.AM>.s), who had long 
linjiiented Fiji (espeeially tor caiioc-building, their own islands 
]n ing delicicnt in tiiiibei), now came in largi i ijuiiiIkth, led hy an 
able and ambitious chief, Maafu, who, by adroitly taking i>art in 
hjjiuii ipianels, made hnimelf ('hicfin tho Wnnlwumlgroiiti, thieaten- 
ingThokomb.ui’s supiemar'y ii(‘ was haritHH<‘d, too, hy an aibitrary 
di maud for £9000 iiom the Ameib an (loveinmenl, tor alleged in - 
jiiiies to then eonsiil Seveial chiefs who disputed his authority 
were ciushed by the aid of King (Jenigc of I’onga, who (1855) had 
oppoitunely ui'iiv^ed on a visit; hut ho aftcrw'aids, taking some 
ollenee, dcmuiidisl £12,(>u0 lor his services. At last Tliakombau, 
(iistippoiniiMi m tl»e hojw* lliatlns aei 4*pliujce (1854) of t’hiisliainty 
would nnpiove his position, otleud (1858) the soveniguty 
to Kngland, with tho fee Bimple ot 100,000 acres, on comhtion 
ol hei paying th(‘ Ainoiiciin cbnms (\doiiel Smylhe, K A , was 
hint out lepoilon IJu' (jU(‘stion, and decideil against annexation, 
bntadvisiMl that tln^ Ihitish consul siioubl he invisttd vviUi full 
magistt'iial poweis over his coiintiymcn, a step whn h would have 
aveited nmeii Bubsecpient dillicuUy 

Meanwlide i)i Seemanu’s fiivouiahle rt‘poit on the ea]Mibihtios of 
the ihlumls, followed i>y a time of ilepiession iu Australia and New 
abiiid, h‘d to a lapni ineiea.se of w ttleis fiom 20U in 1800 to 1800 
in 1809. Tins produeed tush coinplit «itions, and an nuieiisirg 
ilesne among the lespeitalile settleis loi a competent civil and 
cmnjii.il jinisdiclion. Attmnpls w<‘ie made at self-goveniment, 
and the sovereignly was again otfeied, couditiomdlv, to Knglaml, 
and to tlie United States. Finally, m 1871, a “constitutional 
gt>veniment was fonned hy ceilam Kngbshmcii undei King 
Tbiikomhau ; but tins, after iiieiii ring heavy debt, and pnnnoting 
the vveltare of neithei whitis nor natives, cnim* aftei thi(‘e yisiis to a 
dead loek, and the Hutish Governmeut felt obliged, in tlie intiTest 
of all parties, to a<*<*e[)l the iinvoiulitioual cession now olleietl It hud 
hesnles long been thought dt‘sn able to possess a station on the route 
between Austialia and l^inama , it was al8<» felt that tiu* Poljnesian 
lalxHir tialli<’, the abuses in wlinli ha<l euused much indignation, 
eonld only be etki'liiully Kgnlati^d fioin a p<»int so eontiguous to tho 
i(‘i luituig lield, and wheic that laboui was extensively cinjiloyed. 
To tins eml thegoveuioi of I'ljiisalso “High ( ’onnmssKnu'i for 
the Westmu Pacilic ’* Native laws, customs, and polity have bi‘cu 
teiidmly handled, and iilili/Asl, as tar us jioshible, un<[ei the new 
I ale. 'fhc (diicfh aie held lesjionsible for gotal ordei , and toi pav nieiit 
ol the icv'enue Certain liigbei chufs, ealled “ HokoTuis,** U'ceive 
salaiu's, with <'\ei n(ive and magistciiiil powois, assisted in the latter 
function h} a laige numbci of iiativ'e suboidiuutcs, “ I5uli^,” all under 
the eve ol avci y few F.iiiopeuii sti}>endiaiy magistrates 'I’lic employ- 
iiiciil ot native labour is undei stnet legulatioiis The rt venue ia 
laised 111 eoiiloimity with native ulcas, each district being assessed 
jM'ailv to furnish ccitain supplies iu kind, W'hndi aie disjiosetl ot hy 
teinlei The white s( ttleis at the cml of 1870 miiubered 3 509, 

’'Fhe hilajuiM of the AVesIeyau inisRiouuiies must alw'ajs bav^e a pio- 
iiiiiiciit place 111 any histoiy of Fiji. Tliey came fiom 'J’onga in 
and mituially sidtledtnst iii the Wiiidwiinl Islands, win le the 
Tongan elenuoit, alieady tumiluir to them, piepondeiated. Tlu‘y 
pt*j haps identified themselves too closed} W'llh then "Jougan fi lends. 
wlu»*a^ <lissolut<‘, lawless, tyrniinieal conduct led to mm h misi lnef , 
hut it should not be foigotten that then jmsilion was a dithcult 
Olio; their seivicfs to huiminity were cuitainly great, ami it was 
iinunly tliiough their elloits that the heathen abumiuatioiis so 
iXM'dilly in full vigtaii have heeome a thing ol the past 

— yV/c I "ri iteil s J'Jjrji/un n(jf /i!.rpcditttjn, by Wilkes 
luid Hah*, 18118-42; . an amnott of a Otinrrrnncftf in 

iJif ri/maor Ftjnin hlaniU^ 18Gl» 1, V>y Seenmim ; Williams, Fijt 
ami th4* FijitiH.\ and Culvert, Mu^sionartf Labours aniong tl , 
{'annihah ; Meinieke, J)io hmhi dts i^tillrn Cheaits; Von da 
G.iheleiitz, Jhf A/rftinestscJteji Sprfwtieu ; Erskine, Journal of a 
Cmiss in (he Vacific ; Smvtht\ Ten Months in the Fiji 
Findlay’s i^uilinn Jnievhyry for the Foeifie tkcan; Pnt» Iianl, 
rolyiu.sian Hemuusecncei; l*ia‘liu men tary papers. (C. T.) 

FILANCTEUI, Caiilo (1783-1867), an Italian general, 
8on of the economist Gaetano Filangieri, was born at Naples 
in 1783, not long before his father's death. Iu 1799 ho 
jpame to France, and, through the influence of the first 
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eonsal^ was admitted to the prytande, then the training 
fich(K>l for young officera, where he remained for the usual 
period jf t^ years. Entering the French unny, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain on the held of Auatcr- 
‘litz. He afterwards connected himself with the Neapolitan 
army, which he accompanied to Spain (1808), where he 
distinguished himself by a brilliant, though not always 
considerate, valour. He fought many duels, one with 
General Franceschi, whom he killed. In 1815 he was 
created general by Murat, and <lecorated with the order of 
the Deux-Siciles, after being severely wounded by the 
Austrians while reconnoitring on the Tanaio. On the 
restoration of the Bourbons to the throne of Naples, 
Filangien opposed the constitution of 1820, and showed 
hmiself a most decided partisan ol absolute ]»owcr. He, 
however, incurred the displeasure of Ferdinand J,; but on 
the accession of i'eidinand lb, ho was placed at the head 
of the artillery and engineers. In 1848 ho powerfully 
helped to check the revolutionary movement, by taking 
Messina after a terrible bombaixlment winch lasted four 
days; and six months after, when the armistice imposed 
by England and Franco exiiired, he completed the sub- 
mission of Sicily, of which he wan appointed governor- 
general with dictatorial powers. As a leward for his sci- 
vices he received the title of duke of Taoiuuna. lie died 
in 1867. 

FIIjANGIFUI, Gaktano (1752-1788), an eminent 
Italian publicist, was born at Naples on the 18th of August 
1752. He was the third son of Ciusarprince of Arianiello, 
and through his mother ho was connected with the ilucal 
house of Fragiiitu. Qaetano wasfioiii his iiiiancy destined 
for the profession of arms; when only ^e\en years ot age 
he received a military aptxunLmont, and at fourteen he 
began actual service. His early yea is gave no promise it 
futuie distinction ; ho seems oiiginally to have manifested 
a positive dislike for the classics, while his inleicsi m the 
exact fecieiices, it is said, was first aw'akoned at a com[>ara- 
tively mature ago by a trivial ciicumstancc. His brother's 
tutor had made a mistake in the solution of a iiiathciiiatical 
problem; Gaetano had been acute enough to discovei and 
rectify the error. From that day his great intellectual 
powei*s began to develop rapnlly, and such wxis Ins diligente 
that, at twenty years of age, besides being w'ell grounded m 
mathematical science, he had acquired a competent know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek, of ancient and moclcru hi.stoiy, 
as well as of the jirinciples of law, and, moreover, had 
comj»osod acoujde of essays, one on “ Educational Uelorin 
and another on tlie “ Morals of JVinces.'’ Meanwhile lie 
had cjuitted the military service, and, yielding to tlio wishes 
of his fiieiids rather than to Lis own inclinations, hud 
entered on the jirofessioii of the law. At the bar his 
knowledge and eloquence soon secured liis success, and 
special circumstances still further helped his advaiicement. 
In the year 1774 King CharlcvS III. of Naples, at this 
instance of his minister Tanuc<*l, had issued a much-uceded 
onliuatice for the reform of abuses in the administration of 
justice. Although this reform had been generally welcomed, 
it had excited the murmurs of the bar. Filangien now 
became the advocate of the court, and published a defence 
of the royal decree founded iqion the most enlarged views 
of law and equity. The extensive knowledge and matured 
judgment displayed in this performance called forth the 
warm commendation of Tanucci, who encouraged its author 
to pursue the course in which he had already acquired so 
tnuch distinction. Through this influence and that of his 
uncle the archbishop of Palermo he received, in 1777, 
several honourable appointments at court; but his residence 
there neither broke in upon his regular habits of life, nor 
interrupted the course of his studies ; nor did ho allow it 
to interfere with the composition of the great work, La 
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Sciffiza (fella Lef/hlanone^ on which he was engaged, and to 
which, rather than to practice at the bar, he hail all along 
been devoting his chief attention. The first and second 
books, containing respectively an exposition of the lules on 
which legiBliitiou in general ought to proceed, and a discus- 
Bion of political and economic laws in particular, appealed at 
Na}>]es, 1780. Its success as groat and immeihalc. Not 
only in Italy, but tliunighoiit Eurojie at largo, the author 
forthwith took laiik with the most celebrated puldicists, — 
with his own countiymeu Gravina, Vico, aiul^ Bcccai ui, and 
with the illastrious Montesfiuieii. Although in lliocouise 
of his obseivuLions he l»ad found it necessary to point out 
many faults comm ittod by liisown Government, so skilfully 
had he disclmigOLl the didicate task of stating obnoxious 
truths without guing oflence to those in power tliat ho was 
promoted by the king tt» a comiuundery in the royal order 
of (.Jonstaiilino. in 1786 ho was marriod to Caroline von 
Frendcl, an Huiigiiiuin ledy ; and in <»rdor that he might 
the moio fully enjoy domestic hajqdness, and at the same 
lime liaveluLsiire foi the txanposiUon t»f his work, on which 
he became every day uuuc intent, i»e, wuth the consent of 
the king, lesigned all Jus military appointments and lus 
<»tUees at court, and lelired to a count ly seat at Cava, 
H<uiie twenty uuIoh from Naples. In the same }eai he 
published the thud book ol lus Scieuza^ rolalnig entnely to 
the })iinciples of iTimnial jmisprudence. Even his t^ailier 
volumes Lad not lailcd to rouse the anliputhies of an in- 
tcrested and lulluential class; but in this coitain sugges 
tions which ho had made as to the need for refoiin iii the 
Bomau Catholic ChineJi (‘ailed forth the censuie ol the 
ecclesiastical tubunals, and Lis book w’as condemned by 
the congregation of the Index in 1784. In the lollowing 
year ho iieverthcloHs imblished thiee additional volumes, 
dealing with education and morals, these fotming tiie 
fourth book ol Lis great work, lie was jiroceediug with 
the preparation of the r(5miiiiung tlnee books, but Lis 
health was now eonsideiably inqjaired, owdng to an excess 
(d application, so that composition advanced but slowly, 
and otliei inkTruptioiis soon followx'd. In 1787 the new 
king, Eeuliruuid I V , sunimoued him to Naples to assist in 
the couiicjl oi finance ; and thoie for a lime he was wholly 
eng!(».ssnl with this important pu blic business. Jiutsevere 
domestic mislortunos, coinbinixl with ovei-work, soon com- 
pelled his w’lthduiwal from oilice once inoie. He had just 
iinished the first pait of his fifth book, in which he treats 
of tiio difltreiit systems of religion which pns*eded 
Clnistiunity, when he died on the 2 1st of July 1788. Of 
the second part of the same book he had only made a rude 
sketch, lu which were noted d(»wu the ])rincipal subjects 
of di.scussion,- such as the advantages of Christianity, and 
tlie dangers of superstition ; the inconveniences of not 
distinguishing the siuntual fiom the temporal power; the 
evils of an ignorant, venal, excessively wealtliy clergy. 
He was then to have considered the jiniieiples of ecclesi- 
a.sUcal jurisprudence ; and a chapter on toleration was t<» 
liave comi>leted the book. In the sixth book be jaoposed 
to tieat of the laws relating to propeity; an^d in the 
seventh and la.st, ut those regarding the patri'a jiotcstas and 
the government of families. It is much to be rcgietted 
that the autiior was not spared to comj>lete his great 
work. Though unfinished, it has exercised coiisulciablc 
influence on the thought and feeling of Europe, particularly 
111 Italy, where, at the time of its publication, the feudal 
system of legislation was still in full force. In some por- 
tions, particularly in the chapters on criminal law, it is not 
even now out of date. Filangieri had also other important 
works in coutomidation wlien he died. One, of which he 
had written a short fragment, was to have been entitled 
Xvomi Scienm delle Sciertze'; another was to have con- 
tained a system of imiversal history. 
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Hin gr*uit work, La Seienm dtUa I^ffistazirme^ ha» tfono tlirocii^li 
many r'lifintiK, and hati Utii traiiHlitii'J into njoHt of tlie languagea 
of Eiuo|m‘ Th<^ boat Italian <viiU(»n is jn*thii|m that of Liv^onio, m 
5 vola hvo 0807), Mi bin i-dition Mmt/una th« 

cull Ht'f til and hlo by lbnnft'> TominaHi. A FiPin’h tvaiiHlatlon, by 
UalldiH, a])faMiml ii* ranr. in 7 v<»U. 8ui (1786 98) ; it woh rf-pub- 
IihImmI hi 2i, with tin' JubOtinii of the Upancalcz mid notci« by 

Bciijnirtiii Oonatanl, T/u^ Siinift uj Lnjtslatwnyifiii Irantilalud into 
Euglinh hy Hu R (Jbiyton (Loinhni, IhHO;, 

FlUiKRT. See 

FILl*', a Urifr of ftteol Hharp toetU on ita Biirface, 

and tiHiicl ior abmciintcoi hujo dhing hard Mubatancea. Home 
unciviliziid trilan polish their weafioua with auch thiiiga an 
rough MtiUiON, pitctH of ahark Hkin, or fiahea* teeth. The 
openitioii of iiling h recorded in 1 Sam. xiii. 21 ; and, 
anion^'^ rdhci IucIh, the rtiiiiilarily of the iiatue for the filing 
iiiHti uincjit unioiig varioua European peoplca poiiita to an 
eaily juartice of the ait A file diflerH from a ra»p 
(wiiK'li i« chiefly UHcd for working wood, horn, and the ' 
liktH) in having itn teeth cut with a ehiKcl whowe straight 
edge extendH acrosa ita aiirface, while the teeth of the lawp 
are formed by Holitary indontationa of a pointed chiHcL 
Aecoiding to the form of tbcir teeth, filea may bo Htjifjh* rut 
or ilouhU cut ; the former have only one act of parallel 
ridgort (either at right angles or at Home other angle with 
the length) , the lattei (and more common) have a .second 
net cut at an angle with the firnt. The double-cut file pre 
aeiits sharp auglos to the filed Hurface, oud Ih better suited 
for hard metals. Ellen are also cJawtM'd according to fine- 
ueHH of teeth, being known (in order of iucieasing ftnoiieHs) 
m rauif/ty Hveofai-rut^ and supnjiue or (fnuf 

$mouth. The Hha[>eH of files piesent almost endless vane- 
ties (Vinuuon foriuH are —the flat file, of parallelogram 
eectiou, witli uuiforin bieudth and tliickneas, (»r tapering, 
or “\>ellnid”; Iht^/oar-s^nuir file, of Bijuarc Bection, Bome- 
tiiiies with one side “aato,” or left smooth ; the 8i>-called 
tki'ee Sifuare iili^ having its cross section an e<]uilateral 
triangle, the hatfl round file, a segment of a circle, the 
rouml or rat-tad tile, a circle ; these are generally tapered. 
The Jh^at file is like the flat, but Hingle-cut. There aro 
many others. Files vary in length from three-quartera of 
an inch (wafchinakeiV) to two or three feet and upwards 
(engineers*). The length is reckoned exclusively of the 
spike or tang which enters the handle. Most files are 
tapered, the blunt are nearly parallel, with larger section 
near tlio middle; a few' are parallel. The riflers of sciilptoi*s 
and a tew' other files are curvilinear in thoir central lino. 

Cast-steel is the nmteiiiil chiefly used for files, though 
the huger and rougher varieties are sometimes made from 
blister steel In manufacture, the blanks are forged from 
liars that have b(*on tilteil or rolled as nearly as possible to 
the soctioiiH retpiircil. 'fht^y arc then annealed W'lth great 
care, and when sutliciently softened are taken out, straight- 
ened, if necessaiy, with hand hammers, and then rendered 
clean and nccurati* in form by filing or grinding. They 
aro now ready for cutting In this procosa, as performed 
by hand, the i utter sits behue a siiuaro stake or anvil, on 
which tlih' blank, slightly greasiui, is held (having its tang 
towauls him) by means t)f two leather stmps posseil round 
its ends, and held fast below, one by each foot. He holds 
ill his left hand a sliort chisel (the edge of which always 
exceeds the width of tho file), placing it on the blank with 
a slight inclination from him, and begiunitig near the 
further end. He strikes the chisel sharply with a hammer, 
an indentation is thus made, and the steel, slightly thn.»wn 
lip on tho side next the tung, forms a iidge. The chisel is 
then transferred to the uncut surface, and slid from the 
operator till it n.^aches the ridge just made , thus the posi- 
tion of tho next cut is determined ; the chisel is again 
struck, and so on. (The end part of the file is dealt with 
seyiarately.) The workman seeks to give his blows as 
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uniformly os possible. Sixty to eighty cuts ore made in 
one minute. After finishing the first course of cuts, he 
proceeds, if the file is to be double-cut, to make the second 
course, the cuts of the latter being generally somewhat 
finer. Thus the surface is covered with teeth inclined 
towards the point of the file. If the file is fiat and is to 
be cut on the other side, it is turned over, and a thin plate 
of pewter placed below it to protect the teeth. Triangular 
and other files are supported in grooves in lead. In cutting 
round and half-round files, a straight chisel is applied as 
tangent to the curve. The round face of a half-round file 
requiies eight, ten, or more courses to complete it. 

Tho file is next hardened. Being first covered with a 
paste to protect the teeth from the direct action of fire, <ka 
(c.//., passed through beer-grounds to make it sticky, then 
through a mixture of comnnm salt with roosted and pounded 
cow*B hoof), It is heated to an even red heat, and then 
I suddenly cooled by plunging in cold water or brine. It 
iH removed before cooling throughout, that it may be 
straightened if necessary (which is done by jirossure). Then 
it is cooled in oil. The tang is next submitted to a soften 
iiig process, and the file, after being wiped, and the teeth 
brushed clean, is ready for fixing into tho handle and for use. 

Tn England files are chiefly made in Shefiield and 
Wamngton, those of the latter place being generally known 
as Lancashire filea It is remarkable that while many 
other operations that n}>pear more difficult than file-cub 
ting aro now effected by machinery, and while numerous 
file-cutting machines have been invented, the work con- 
tinues (in Ehigland) to be largely done by hand. This is 
I perhaps partly due to strong opposition on the part of 
operatives to introduction of machinery, and also to a 
foolish prejudice in favour of hand-cut files (machine-cut 
files, indeed, are not uufroquently sold as hand-cut), but 
probably also to the problem of cutting files by machinery 
Ixiing really somewhat difficult. In most of the macliiues 
invented for that purpose, the idea has been to construct an 
iron arm and hand to hold tho chisel, and a hammer to 
strike tho blow, and so to imitate, as closely as possible, 
tho manual process. Bemot’s machine is an improvement 
on this. In it the blow is given by jiressuro of a flat steel 
spring pressing on the tO]) of a vertical slide, at the lower 
and of which tho chisel is firmly fixed. The slide is acted 
on by a cam making about one thousand revolutions a 
minute, and the chisel consequently strikes that number 
of blow's per minute. Tho vibration is thus lesseued. The 
history ul file-making by machinery in America (where it 
has been extensively practised) seems to indicate that 
much of the failure experienced has been due to the fatal 
defect in the machinery used, of producing extreme regu 
larity in the teeth. This gives rise to complaints by 
artisans about files “running in grooves,” “chattering,**' 
4kc. The grooves jiroduced by the file (if double-cut 
especially) at the beginning of its movement are deepened 
as it is moved further. With irregular teeth, on the other 
hand, such as are found in all hand-made files, the grooves 
made in the first instance have their sides cut away as the 
file is advanced. The Nicholson File Company, in Provi- 
dence, Ilhodo Island, have used, with largo and increasing 
success, a machine which imitates, to some extent, this 
irregular result of the hand jirocoss, cutting the file so that 
no two spaces are found exactly alike in the entire length. 

The filing of a flat surface jierfectly true is the test of a 
good filer ; and this is no easy matter to tho beginner. The 
piece to bo operated upon is generally fixed about the level 
of the elbow, the operator standing, and, except in the case 
of small files, grasping the file with both hands, the handle 
with tho right, the further end with the left. The great point 
is to be able to move the file forw'ard with pressure in 
horizontal straight lines ; from the tendency of the hands to 
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move in arcs of circles, the heel and point of the file are 
apt to be alternately raised. This is p.iititxlly compensated 
by the bellied form given to many files (w hich also counter- 
acts the frequent warpins; effect of the hardening process, 

which one side of a Hat file may be rendered concave 
and useless). In bringing back the file f«»r the next thrust 
it is nearly lifted off the w^ork. Further, much delicacy 
and skill are required in adapting the pressuio and velocity, 
ascertaining if foreign matters or filings reiniiin interposed 
between the file and the work, <kc. Files can l[»e cleaned 
with a piece of the so-called (used in combing 

cotton wool) nailed to a piece of wood. In draw jilt /t</y 
winch is sinnetinies resorted to to give a neat finish, the file is 
drawn sideways to and fro over the woik. Mew files are 
gencnilly usetl for a time on brass or cast-jnui, and wlieii 
paitiiillv worn they arc still availnblo for filing wrought 
iri>n and steel. 

All interesting application of the stindblnst ti> sharpen 
ing tiie teeth of files has recently been made by Mi. 
Iilghman (a b. m.I 

FILK-FISII and TriRKSKii-Fisn an n.inn s given lo fi4slieM 
or the genus /ia/iMfcM (and A/iaKtraaf/nt^) inhabiting all 
tnuncal and snbtro[)ical seas. Tlust holy is coinprossed 
and not covered with ordinary sc;de^, but with small ju\ta- 
posj'd scutes Tiieir other jirinrqkd eh.iraetei istics consist | 
in the structure of their first dorsal fin (wlmdi consists of i 


three spines) and in their peculiar dentition. The first of 
tlie three dorsal spines is very strong, roughened in float 
like a hie, and hoUow'cd out behind recei\e the second 
UMieli smaller spine, which, besides, has a piojection in 
fi nit, at Its base, fitting into a notch ot the first. Thus 
these two splines can only be raised or dejnossed simul- 
tineously, in such a manner tliat the first ciniiot be foKsnl 
down unless the aecond lias been previously depressed 
Tiie litter has been rumi>ared to a tugger, 1 ence tlie mum* 
of Tri^fffer-fish, Also the ireneiic name Jhdisfe^ and the 



Italian name of “ Pesce balistia refer to this structure 
Both jaw's are armed with eight strong incisor-like and 
sometimes pointed teeth, by whicli these fishes are enabled, 
not mxJy to break off pieces of madrepores and other corals 
on which they feed, but also to chisel a hole into the hard 
shells ot MoUusca, in order to extract the soft parts. In 
this way they destroy an immense number of mollusks, and 
become most injurious to the pearl-fisheries. The gradual 
failure of those fisheries in Ceylon has been ascribed to this 
cause, although evidently other agencies must have been 
at w’ork at the same time. The Aionarunthi are dis- 


tinguished from the Ba! lutes in having only one dorsal ' 
spine and a velvety covering of the skin. Some 30 
different species are known of Bfdistes, and about 50 of 
Alorutcant^fs. Two species (B, mar)dafus ami rajyrispin), 
common in the Atlantic, sometimes winder to the British 
coasts. 

FILELFO, Fuancksco (1398-1481), was born in 1398 
at Tolentino, in the March of Ancona. When he appeared [ 


upon the scene of human life, I'ctrarcn and the students 
of Florence had already brought the first act m the recovery 
of cliih^ic culture to conclusion. They had eieuted an eager 
appetite fi»r the antique, had disinterred many important 
Uoman authom. and had fieed J.atin scholaislnp to some 
extent from tlie barbaiiwm of the Midille Aio I'dello 
was dotineil ti> cany on their vsoik m the in hi i)f Latin 
litenituve, uiul to be an inq)oiiant agent in the ^till luuic 
comphshod recoverv of (ireek culture. Ills eailiUvst sUkIks 
ill grammar, rhetoric, and the Latin langihigo wi ie coii- 
dneted at Padu i, where lie ue(|iuie»l wo griMt a lepiita- 
tioii lor leaining that in 1117 lie was invited to teach 
eloijucncc ami moral philosophy at Venice. According to 
tlie i iistom t»i that age in Italy, it now became ]jis duty to 
explain the langn. ge, and 1«> illustrate tlie beauties of the 
pniu ipal Latin aiuliors, ( 'iceH> and Virgil being consuiered 
the duet iiiaslom of moial science and of elenant diction. 
Filello mode Iji'^maik at in Vimue. He was admitted 
to tlie society ot the fii Nt scholars and the most eminent 
nobles of that city; ami in 11 Hi lie re^onej an appoint- 
ment from the state, which enablial loni to reside tiR 
sejietaiy to the consul-gt iieial ol the \ ciietians in Con- 
stantinople Tins apjuantinenL wii^ not only lionouiable 
to Filello as a man of trust and geueial al>ilil}, but it 
also gave him the oppoitunit} oi acquiring tin* most c(»veted 
t)f all possessions a1 that moment loi a scholar- a know^- 
ledee of thedicilv language. JninuilMtelv aftia* Ins arn\ al 
in C Vaistanlinople, Fih'lfo placed lumselt iimh r the tuition 
of dolm Uln}soloias, whose name was already well known 
in llid} as brother ot Maninl, 1hi‘ fiist Cheek to pn>tess 
the litoratuie ol his ,incL>tois in h'loumet' At the reeom- 
meiidiitiou of C.hi}soloiMs lie was enij»Joyud in seveial 
ilqdomatic uiiasi ais by tlie enqieior Ji>hn J’.da'oli^gus. 
Befoie veiy long tlm fiiumlshii> between Fih Ifo ami hiw 
tutor was (enientetl by the nairnage ot the loimci tx) 
Thtodoia, tlie daughter i»t John Cdir>soloius He had now 
acquiied a thoiougli kiu»wh‘dge ol th(‘ <in‘ek l.inguuge, 
ami hud foimsl a large colleelion of (Ueek manusci ipts. 
There w.is no leasou wh} he should not letuin to In.s 
native eountiy. Accoidingi.> , in 1 FJ7 he accepted an 
invitation lioui tlie lepublie <>1 V< nice, and sit wail lor 
llal\ , ml ‘ihli .g to lesume his pioiissoiial caieei Fn»m 
tins linu‘ bawurd until the dite ot his death, l’hhlfi>s 
liintojy »(*nsists of a retsad ot tin* vanoiih townis m which 
he hi land, the niisteis whom lie seived, this books he 
wiott,tln* authoiH lie illusti ated, the Inendships he con- 
liactel, ami the wars lie w iged with rival seholars. He 
was a mail ot \a-,t i>h}sn il eii('ig\, ol incxliaustible inentid 
adiMty, ol quick passions, and Molent appetites, vain, 
lestless, gieedy of gold ami plea-.uie and fame; unable to 
stay quiet in one place, and per[>etually engaged in ([UiineU 
with his < oiupLCis. 

When Filelfi) arrived at Venice with Ins family in 1 f*J57, 
he found that the city liad almost been emptied by the 
plague, and that his scholais would be few' He tlnuetore 
lemoved to Bologna; but here also lie was met with draw- 
backs T^Iie city was too much distuibed with juditwal ilis- 
sensioiis to attend to him , so Filelfo (Tossed the Apenmnes 
and settled m Floreti(*e. At Fioicnee began one of the 
most brilliant and eventful periods of his life. During the 
week he lectui»*d to large audiences of young and old on 
the principal (Leek and Latin authors, and on Sundays 
he extJained Dante to the jieoplo m the Diiomo. In adili- 
tum to these labours of the chan, he found time to trans- 
late portions of Aristotle, Plutarch, Xenojihon, and Lysias 
from the Gr(»ok. Nor was lie dead to the claims of societv. 
At first luj seems to Rave lived with the Florentine schohns 
on tolciably go<Kl terms; but his tcrnjKM was so arrogant 
that Cobimo de’ Medicis friends were not long able to put 
up w'ith him. Fihdfo heieiipon broke out into upon and 
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violent ariiinohity ; and when C^mirno was exiled by the 
Albizxi i>arly in I43ib In? uruud the signuna oi Florence to 
l>u>nouiu(* upon bun llu* sentence ol’ death. On the return 

(.^’o^iino to Kloreiice, FiIcL'o’h jJOHitiMii in that city was 
no lon^Tfi tenable. His lile, lie fis^eited, had been already 
erne attenj[ile(l by a cut-throat in the [».iy of the Medici , 
iiTiil now he readily a crept ( d an invitation from the state 
of Siena. In Siena, liowcv* i, he was not destined to leniain 
more than loin yeais. Him hime as a [nofesHor had grown 
great in Italy, and Ihj daily received tempting ofTeis fioin 
princes and lepnhlhs. 'I'he nir>st alluring of these, made 
Jiim by the duke of Milan, Fihppo Maria Visconti, lie 
tlecided on aciepting, and in H-IO he was leceived witli 
ln>iioui bv }iih new' ina-ilci in the capital of Lonibuidy. 

FilejfoV Jileut Milan tiiiioiisly illustrates the inultilarious 
iiapoi Ijuk e (»i tlic scholai.sof that age iii Jtaly, It was his 
diil\ til ei'lelu’.ite IiiK princely pations lu jianegwies and 
ephs, touhn ^e then eneiniei in libels and in\ (‘f tiv(*s, to salute 
tlieiji with encoiniaatic odea oil theii birtlidavs, and to com- 
post* jioems on then favourite theme » Fm their couitna'.s 
he wrote epitlialamnil and liinerul oiatioiiK , anibassadois 
and viMtoM tiom foieign states lie gieeted with tlie ihetoiieal 
luciibiut loti.s then ho much lu vogin. Tlie atiidentH of the 
univei*>ily he taught in tlaily lecture*', passing ni levuivv the 
weight ie^'t and hghti*st anthois of antaiuit}', ami pouring 
foith a flooti ol misceJlaneou.s erudition. Not .satLsIied 
witii these outlet.- for liM mental eneiiiy, Filelfti went on 
tiau-lating Inaii the (J reek, uud pioseeuteda pu[»er warfnie 
with his (‘iiemies in Floriaiee. llu wrote, rnoreov'ur, politi- 
cal [lainphlets on the great events <>t It.ilian histoiy , uiul 
when ( '()nslantino|>le was taken by the 'Furks, lie [aocured 
the liberation of lu.s vvifeH mothei b^i a nie''sage addressed 
in Ins own name to the sultan. lu addition to a fixed 
stipend of Home 70(t golden llonns jeaily, lie was continin 
all} in receipt of sjiecud [la^meiits foi the oiationn aiid 
l>i>enis 1 k‘ i>ri>dueed , so that, had ho laa'ii a inuii ot frugal 
habit', or of modi rate ecoiioiu}, ho might have aimiHstsl a 
c(msideial)Ie ioituiie As it was, he spent his money a.s 
fast as lie 1 reels ed it, living in a .st^lo of splendour 
ill iK'httiiig a simple .sehular, anti iiululging his taste foi 
fdeasurt^ in nioit* than t|ue.stional>Ie amusements. hi cou- 
sequenee of lhi> prodig.ihty, he was always poor. His 
let tens and Ills poems abound in impudent demands for 
moiny iioiii pations, some of tliein comdied in language of 
the lowest, ailulation, and tethers savounng ot literary 
hngandagt‘ 

Ihiimg tlie second year t»f liis .Milanese resideuec' Filelfo 
lost hiH lii.'.t wit(‘, Theodora. Hi* soon iimiried again ; and 
this Inn* lit* chose for his bride a young lady of gtual 
Lomb.ml lamilv, calh‘d Orsiiiu < >snagii. Wlien she died, 
he ttmlv 111 v\edlock foi the tliiid time a woman of 
Ltunbaid birth, Lama Magiolim. Tt> all Ins thiee wives, 
111 s(»itf <*( nimicious uilidelities, he seems to have bemi 
winmlv attaehed, and this is perhaps the best trait in a 
elianu ter otluawise more reinaikablu for arMiganccand heat 
than loi any iimiuble <[ualities 

Ou ill*' death of I'llippo Maria Visconti, Filelfo,, after a 
shoil he 'itiifion, transteiieil his ulleguinee to Francesco 
Sloi/.a, the m w <luke of Milan , and in order to curry 
favom with this parvenu, he began his jionderoiis epic, the 
*S7h/ / e/, of whieh llbStK) hues weie written, hut winch 
W'as nev ei’ juiblished. When I'laiieesco Sfoizudied, FdeJfo 
turneil Ins thought'^ tiovind- luuiie. He w'as now an old 
mail of seventy-seven veurs, hnnouied with the friendship of 
prim*es, reeogin/eil as the most ilistingmshed of Italian 
humanists, eourttsl by [loutitV-, and decvu’ated with the laurel 
wu'cath imd the older of knighthood I*} kings. Ciussing the 
Apeiniines and passing thuumh Floience, heieaehcd Home 
in tlie second week ot 1 l7o. Tin* teiiible Sixtus TV, now 
ruluvl in the Vatican , and Irom this i»opu Filelfo hud 
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received an invdtation to occupy the chair of rhetoric with 
good enioliiinunts. At first he was vastly pleased wdth the 
city and cmirt of Koine; but his satisfaction ere long turned 
I to discontent, and he gave vent to liks ill liumour in a 
, venomous satire on the pope’s treasurer, Milhaido Cicala, 
j Sixtus hiuisclf soon fell under the ban of his displeasure; 
j and when ii year had passed, he left Koine never to return. 
Filelfo leached Milan to find that Ins wife had died of the 
plague in hi^ iibseuce, and w^as aheady buried. His ow'n 
death followed speediJ}. For .•eotrie time jiast he had been 
desirous of dispkiv mg his abilities and adding to his fame 
111 Floience. Ye.irs hud healed the breach between him and 
the Mediceaii family , anil on the occapiori of the I^izzi 
conspiiacy against the lile of l.-orenzo do* Medici, he had 
scut violent letteis of abuse to his papal patron Sixtus, 
denouncing his pai tieipation in a plot so dangerous to the 
security of lUily. Loieiizo now invited him to jjrofess 
Greek at Florence, and thither Filelfo journeyed in 1481. 
But two weeks after his aiiival he buccumbed to d}.Hemery, 
find wu.s bulled at tliu age of eighty-three in the chinch rf 
tlie Anminziata. 

Filelfo duseives commemoration among the gieatOBt 
humanists of the Italian Kenaissance, not for the L^eauty 
ol Ins bt}le, not for the elevation of his genius, not for tlie 
accuracy of lu.s le lining, but for his energy, and for Ins 
complete. iula[>tatioii t » the tinie.s in wdiicli he lived His 
erudition was hugt* but ill-digested , his knowledge of the 
ancient authoi.s, if extensive, was supeihcial, his st)le was 
vulgai ; he had no bnlliaricy of imagination, no pungency 
of epigiiun, no grandeur of rhetoric. Tlieiefoie he ha^ left 
iiollung to posterity wdncli the wa>ild would iu»t vtay 
willingly let die. But in his own days he did excellent 
seivice to leiuniug by his untiung activity, and b\ the 
lacility with which he used his stores of knowledge It 
was ail age ot ac*eumulation and prei>aration, when the* woild 
was still amassing and cataloguing the fragments ie.'‘cued 
fiom tlm w'lecks of GiCLCe and Keane, ^len had to ureive 
the vui} uuhmeiJts (»f (*uUuie bel'ue tlicj’ could appieriue 
Its niceties. And in this work of collection and 3ustimtif>n 
Filelfo excelled, ptis^ing rapidly from place to place, stirring 
up the ioi leaining by the passion of his own 

enthusiastic temperament, and acting ns a pioneer tor men 
like Folizmno and l^nismus. All that is woilli knowing 
about Filelfo is contained in Kosnuni’s admirable 11^/ t/t 
Milan, IHOH; but the student may also consult 
Koscc»es LiJ* (»j IjiH'viuo ih' Vespasiano’s i/i 

Uomiui Il/fOit/ 1 , and Burckhardt's Itallaif , with 

profit. (J. A. s ) 

FTLTBU8TKK, a name hrst given to the buccamc is, a 
band of piiaticid adventurers who nuiintuined theiir-clvcs 
chiefly in tlie Caribbean .seas during the 17th century 
(see BiT(CANi:ra). The origin of the term has been 
explained in two wa}s, — some dei iving it from the English 
word Flench Sj>anish jhbott\ a name given 

to a small vusm I not t'xceeding 100 tons, which, on account 
of its sailing ijuulitie.s, was much used by jarates, while 
others make it m non} niou.s with the Dutch viy buittr, 
German jretbntUry English /ircfMJoUr, the word cliangiiig 
first into f rib and then into flench or, Spanish 
fihbuRtent, Fiibiit^tifr has passed into the French language 
nixiX JilthufiU ro into the Spanish language as a general name 
for a luiate, and the t nii fiUbuster w^as revived in America 
to de.signate those adventurers wht>, after the termination 
of tlie war between Mexico and the Umted States, organized 
expeditions wathiii the United Stateis against the Spanish 
AVest IndieSi. 

FlLlGAIA, ViNXENZo HA (1G42-1707), sprung from an 
ancient and noble family of Florence, was born in that city 
l>ecemher 3(k 104 2 From au incidental notice in one <>f 
his Ictteis, stating the amount of house rent paid dining 
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his childhood, his parents nitibt hav*e been in ea^y ciroiim- 
stances, and tho hiippoi>ition is ct»nfirmtMl by the fact that 
he enjoyed all the advantages of a liberal education, 

#imler the Jesuits of Florence, iud then in the university of 
Pisa. At Pisa his mind became stored, not onl\ with tho 
results of patiout study in vaiious brunches of letters, but 
with tho great historical asBociatious linked with tlie former 
glory of the l*isau republic, and with t>ne reimukablc 
iiistitntum of wduch Pisii was the seat. T»> the tourist wdu» 
ijow visits Pisa the banners aud emblems of the order of 
St Stephen are more matter of curiosity, but they had a 
seiiouK fciguificaueo two hundred \c*ars ajjjo to the young 
Tuscan, who knew that these naval crus uIcm formed the 
main defence of his conntiy and coinnifici> agiinst the 
Turkish, Algerine, and Tum-rm I'orsanv. AfttT a five 
years’ residence m Pisi he leturned to Floicncc, wliere he 
in.irricd Anna, daughter of the senator and inanjuis 
Scipionc Oii>j)oni, aud withdrew to a small \illa at Fighne, 
not fai friuii the city. Abjuring tlnv tiioiiglit of writing 
amatory poetry m consequence of the |iieni‘itme death oi a 
young lady to whom he had b- en uttti<‘hed, he occupied 
iimiself chiefly wuth liteiary jaiisuits, above all the com- 
j)osUion of Italian and Latin poetiy. 11 is own literary 
ciiiiijciicc, the opportunities enjo\ ed by him as a member 
of the celebiateil Acadeni\ Dtdla Ciusca for making km»wui 
hn critical taste and classical kr*uw ledge, and the social 
relations w’lthin the reach of a indde Floicntiiio so cl(».scly 
allied with the great house of (\ij>]n)iu, snfliciently ex.plain 
the mtimato terms on wdiich he stood witli siuli eminent 
men of letters as Magnlotti, Menzini, (Joii, and lledi. The 
last-named, the autlior of nt 7V.sc^o///, was not only 

one of the most brilliant poets of Lis time, and a safe 
literary advi.ser ; he was the com I [>hysi'*iiin, and his couit 
ndluence was emi»loyed with zeal and ellect in his friend’s 
taviiur. Filicaia’s rural seelusion was owing even m«»re to 
ins stiaitouod means than to lus ruial tastes. If he ceased 
at length to pine in obscmity, the ehangi* was owing not 
meiely to the fact that Ins poetical genius, Ijred by the 
delneranec of Vienna from tho Turks iii IGS.'I, jHnired 
fuilli tho right straiiid at the right lime, but also to the 
nifluence of lledi, who not only laid Filicaia’s versos befori' 
liis<n\u sovereign, but had tliem transmitted wnth the least 
iJON-^ible delay to the foreign pnnees whose noble deeds tliey 
sung The Inst recompen.se < amo, liowcver, not frtmi those 
jniuees, but from Christina, the ex-(]ueen of Swxtlen, who, 
fioin her ciicle of savans and eourtieis at Ibane, spun 
taneously and genoruusly announced to Filieuia her wish to 
bear the expense of educating his tw'o sous, enhancing her 
kindness by the delicate leip.iost that it should leuiain a 
ut‘t. Aud now the tide of Filicaia’s tortiuies turned. The 
giaud duke (»f Tuscany, Cosmo III , conferred on him an 
important office, the commis.sionmshi[» of oflicial balloting. 
He was named governor of Volterra in IGlKi, where he 
slicnuously exerted himself to raise the tone of jnibhc 
morality^ Loth there and at Pisa, where ho w^as subsc 
ipieutly governor in 1700, his pupulanty was so great that 
on bia removal the inhabitants of both cities petitioned for 
Ins lecall. lie pas.sed the close of his life at Florence ; 
the gmiid duke raised him to the rank of semtor, and he 
died in that city on tlui 24th of September 1707. He 
was buried in the family vault in the <*hiirch of St Peter, 
and a inonumout w^as minted to his memory by his sole 
Muviving son Scipioue Filicaia. In the six celebrated 
ndes inspired by the great victory of Sobieskl, FiHeaia 
took a lyrical flight which has placed him at moments on 
a level with the greatest Italian i>oet8 They are, however, 
unequal, like all his poetry, reflecting in some passages 
the native vigour of his genius aud purest inspirations of 
hi.i tastes, whilst m others they" are defoimed by the 
affectationa of the When thoroughly natural 


and sjmnfanoous, — as in the two sounct.s ‘*ItaJi’a, Jtaliu, o 
' tu cm f« t> hi sorte ” ami ** Dov’ e, Itaha, il tin> braemo? o 
’ a die ti serve . ni the vcrse> “Alla beatu Vergine,^* “A1 
[ diviiio anioic ; in the somiot “ Sulla fede nelle di.^gra/ie — 
j the truth and bcuity of thought and langiiagt' leeall tlie 
vcFMi t»f I'etrarclu IlesulcB (ho }K>ciiis publushod m the 
'complete Vtmi'*e edition of 17i):h scveial otlui juum s 
appeared for (he fir>t time in tlie small Florence edition 
brouglit out by b.iiluiu in ISbL 

FILKHIFF, foMueily written filigrain or liligrane Vhe 
Italian Fr jifhjraucy Span. Ceim. 

J>r<thf(f^jht lit), jewel wojk of a deheatc kind made wdth 
tlireuds and beads usually of gold and siJvei. The com- 
])ound wa)itl fioio th^' Latin jlhim^ thread, and 
grain, ih not found in Dncange, and is indeed of modem 
origin. Tlnnigh liligi s' lias bceome ii .special braneh of 
jewel wmrk in modern limes it was am leiitly part of the 
ordinal V work of the jewelln Signor (’uittdlani slater, 
ill his lectiue on “Anthjue .Tev\elleiy/’ Hial all the jewel 
lory of the I'^tiuseans ami (Ju el .s w’ils in,.<h‘ by sohli i tug 
together woies ami giauis nr miuutn plates of gold rathei 
than by' hammering oi stamping the luecioiis metals in 
dies 

The ait may be said to consist in lairling, Iwi'^tnig, ami 
jilaiting fim* ]^hable threads of imtal, ami muting Hum 
at their points of eont.u t wnth gold or silver sohlei and. 
borax, by the lulp ot tin* bhn\ pipe. Small giimis i»t 
beads of the sanu' metals are ollen set in the tyes nt 
volute.s, on tho junctions, or at intervals at wdiieh liny 
will set oil the wiio woik ellbctivedy. The inoie deluMte 
W'oik is generally" pKitected by fnuiunvork i»l stouter w"ire. 
Ihooehes, crosses, can mgs, and other jjeisonal i>rimmeiitB 
of modem iiligiee are generally" suiiounded and subdivided 
by' bamL ot square or (hit meUl, giving con.sistcmi y to the 
lillmg up, winch would not otluu'wise keiq) its juojh r 
. .shape. 

j Probably the oldest existing ji w (I woik is that wJjich 
Las been lound by licl/oni, W'llkinson, Alariett(% ami oilier 
Hgyi»luin discovercis in tlie tombs of Thebes ami othei 
places. Filigree forms an inipoitant leature of tJie orna- 
mentation \mongst tlie jewelhay now in llit' Ihitish 
Musimm, ami in the I^ouvio m J*ans, are cxum[»les ot the 
I loand [laited goldehiiuis of fine W"ire, .such as an* still maile 
l>y" the filigiee woikeis of India, anti knowm a.s Tiicliinopoly 
t limns. Fiom soim* ot tliese aie hung wnaller chains of 
finer wire wntli niinuti* fislies and otlier pemlaiits fastened 
to theni. Most of tlu^ ring.s found in these collections are 
whii)peil with gold wire soldered to the hoop Tht (heck 
and Ftruscaii filigiee of abiuit JOOO years ago i.s of extra 
ordinary fineness ami very peifnct execution. A number 
of earrings and other personal ornaments f(3und m Central 
Italy aie pn‘sei\ed in the Cumpana collei’tion of the 
Li>iivre ami amongst tlie gem.s ot the Hnti.sh Mubeuni. 
Almost all of tliem me made of filigree w"oik. Some ear- 
1 mgs are in the form of flowers of geometric design, bonleied 
by one or more iiins each made ui> of minute volutes pf gold 
win*, and this kind of ornament is vaiiefl }>y slight 
differences in tho w*ay" of disposing the number or arrange 
meiit of tho volutes. Hut the feathers aud petals of modern 
Italian filigree nic not seen in these ancient design.s Jn 
many oai rings chains h.ing from the upper pait, and tiny 
birds, .such as doves or peacocks covered w ith euamtl, an* 
set amongst these hanging ornaments. Othei Ktru.sean 
eariirigs are short tubes of gold, half or three- quartets of an 
inch long by half an inch or less in diameter, with a jdati* 
of gold attached to the side, and the whole surface covered 
with filigree soldered on in minute patterns. Many ungs 
lesemble fishes with the tails in their mouths, made up of 
thin [ilates of gold and w"ire work of the same metal. 
A beautiful collectioi? of antniue exaijnx»lc.s of Greek 

% 
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Jt'wellery found in tho Cborfeoneae and alon^ij tho coast of 
Minor wbh placed, befoie ilic Cniucaii uui, in a 
iiniHcuiu at Korteb. Many bracelets and necklace-^ in that 
culkction an*- made of twisted w'irt*, some in as many as 
Hcven rows of pl.fiting, with tlftsps in the shape o! heads of 
liiiiuiuls oi boatim woik. Others aie Ktrings of large beads 
<d ^5<dd, with grams of gold, cji with volutes and knots of 
wile Holdeied over the sin faces (See the Jinuffhute 
(Umitiii'itui , in wlmli will be found careful cugraviiigs 
of tbe’>e ob)( its ; In the Jbjtir.h Musoum a sci‘]»lie, pro- 
bably that of a fiieik pin*sti*rtH, is covered w'lth [daited 
and netti (1 gold wjie, finisheil witli a Boit f»f Oorinthian 
I ipital and a Ito^^ of gr(*<*n glass 

It IS fuobable that in India and various paits of central 
Anis III igM i; has been Avorki*d from the must remote period 
without any eliange in the designs Whether the Asiatic 
jt*v\ellerH weie influenced by the Onuiks settled on that 
e*»ntint‘nt, or ini‘iely trained under traditions held in 
<0111111011 With them, it is <*eitaiu that tiie Jtidian filigree 
weakens retain the same patterns as those of the ancient 
Oii eks, and work tliem m the same way down to the 
pri'sent day. Wandering woikmen are given so inueh 
gold, Cornell or rough, which is weighed, la‘ati‘<l in a pan 
of (liarcoal, beaten int<> wire, and then woiked in tin* 
eouitvatd or verandah of tlie employer’s house aeeording 

the designs of the aitist, wlio weighs the <*oinplete woik 
on r»'storing it and is pud at a specifieil rate foi Ins labimi. 
V<‘iy lino grains or bi*.ids ainl spines of gold, scarcely 
thiekei than (oiuse hair, piojoeting irfun plates of gold are 
methods of 01 rninientatiun still used. ddiH work reqiuies 
the utmost delicacy of haiul l<i execute, and is of extia- 
(Hilmary iiehnesH of effist Signor (lastellaui, the modern 
Cellini of Italy, who has inioie the iintajiie filigree work of 
the hltinseans and Cri'eks in'! special study, found it for a 
long tiiiit* Jinpossihle to revive this fiarticular process of 
deiicafe solflering , but thfi dilhculty has been oveieome at 
last 

I’assing to later limes we may notice in many cidlec- 
iioiiH of ni(*dm*val jewel woik (sucli as that in the South 
Kensington Mus(‘uin) leliquaiies, covers for the gospels, itc , 
maile either in (k»nslim(mo|ile tiom the ( 3 th to tin' J 2 tli 
cc'iitiu h's, or in montislenes m Kuio[m*., in which Jly/antine 
goldsimlhs’ woik was studied and uuituted. These objt*c*ts, 
besides being enin’ln*il witli precious stones, jmhshed, but 
not < ut into facets, and witli t'liainel, are often decorated 
with tiligice. Large sui faces of gold arc sometimes covered 
with s(*ioIIk of filigiei* siddeied on; and corner pieces of 
the l>oiders of book covers, <»i the panels of reliquaries, are 
not untie<tuently made up of comjdicated pieces of plaited 
woik alti'inatiiig with spaces encrusted with enamel. 
By. ant me filigree work occasionally has small stones set 
anuaig.sl ihi^ curves or knots. Kxainjdes of such docoration 
can In- sei n in tlu» South Kensington and Hritish Museums. 

In tin* uoitli of Kuro[>e the Saxons, Jlritoiis, and Celts 
were fiom an euilv t)eriod skilful in several kinds of gold- 
smiths' woik. As 1‘aiiy u^ the middle of the r>th century 
the broochiH and i>thei personal ornamentB of the “ Littus 
Saxoiucuiu ” 111 Knglaml were ciicnistod wuth cniiiuol, often 
Aet 111 bauds of pure gold, and the oiuimel w’ork varied 
with hordeis or centres of filigree 

'Pile lush filigree woik is more thoughtful in design and 
more \aru*d in [»atiern tluiu that of any period or country 
that could be named. It rea<died its highest perfection, 
accouling to l)r Petrit*. in the lOth and 11 th centuries. 
I'he Uiyal Irish Academy in Dublin contains a mimbor of 
roliqmiiies ami jicrsonal jewels, i>f- which filigree is the 
general and most remuikable ornament The “Turn” 
brooch has been ctipied and mutated, and the shape and 
decoration of it are well known Instead of fine cuils or 
volutes of gold thread, tlie 1 1 ish filigree is varied by numerous 


designs in whicli one thread can bo traced througli curious 
knots and com] dicat ions, which, disposed over large sur- 
facco, liulance one another, but always with special varieties 
ami arrangements difficult ti» trace with the eye. Thfi 
long thread a[>j)ears and disappears without breach of cou- 
tiiiuity, the two eruls generally worked into the head and 
the tail of a st*r[>ent or a monster. The reliquary contain- 
I ing the “ 11 of St Patrick is <’overed with knotted w'ork 

I 111 many varieties. A two-handled chalice, called the 
I “ Aiilagli cu]>,'* found near Limerick a few^ years since, has 
' belts, bosses at the junctions of the handles, and the w^bole 
I lining of the foot ornamented with woik of this kind of 
I extraordinary lineiieBs. The late Lonl Dunraveii (Jioyai 
I Irish Aradrmy , vol. xxiv.) nunihers forty varieties 

of jiattcrn on tins cu]> alone. Sumo are the Greek fret 
with Celtic varieties, sjuial trumj>et-shaj)ed lines, interlaced 
bands, knots, and aiabescjueH, all in several varieties. 

Much of tlie lucdueval jew'el work all over Europe down 
to the Ibth century, on reliquaries, crosses, croziors, and 
other ec clesiastical goldsmiths' work, is set otT with bosses 
and bordeiH ot filigiee. Filigree wmrk in silver was prac- 
tised by the Moors ot Sjsiin during the Middle Ages with 
great skill, and was introduced by them and established all 
over f he I'enin^ula, wlicie silver filigree jew'cllcry of delicate 
and aiListic design is still made in consideiablo quantities. 
The mauufactuie st>reud over the Balearic Islands, and 
among the pojuiIatioiiH that bordtu the Mediterruneaii. It is 
still made all over Italy, and in Albania, the Ionian Islands, 
and many othei pails of Greece. That of thc^ Greeks is 
sometimes on a large scale, with several thicknesses of 
wues alternating wuth larger and smalhir bosses and beads, 
Biimetimes set with turquoises, iVc., and mounted on con- 
vex plates, makiu^ iich ornamental headjuecos, belts, and 
bieast ornaments. Filigiee silver buttons of wne w’ork 
and small bosses are 'Voin by the peasuntn in most of the 
couiiti les that pioduce tfiis kind of jewellery. Silver filigneo 
brooches and buttons aie also made in Denmark, Norway, 
and Hweden Little chains and pendants are added to 
much of this noitherii work. Beautiful sjiecimens have 
been contributed to the various iriteriiatioiial exhibitions. 

Some veiy curious filigree work w^as brought from 
Abyssmiu after the capture of Magdala arm guards, 
sli]q)crs, tups, cl’c., some of which are now in the South 
Kensington Museum They are made of thin plates of 
silver, over which the wire work is soldered. The filigree 
IS subdivided by iianow' borders of siniplo pattern, and the 
intervening sjiaces aie made up of many jiatterus, some 
with grains set at intervals. 

(Jlrcat interest has been felt in the revival of the designs 
of an till ue jewellery by Signor Castellan t He collected 
exanqdes of the i>easant jewellery still made in many 
provinces of Italy on traditionary designs proserv^ed from 
u remote antiquity. Most of the decoration is in filigree 
of many varieties. It was in part through the help 
of woikmen in remote villages, who retained the use of 
various kinds of solders, long forgotten elsewhere, that the 
fine lejuodiictions of antique gold filigree have been so 
beautifully carried into execution in Italy, and by Italian 
jewellers in Loudon. 

For examples of antique work the student should ex- 
ainim* the jewel room of the British Museum, the Caiiipaua 
collection in the Louvre in Paris, and the collection in the 
South Kensington Museum. The last contains a large and 
very vaiied assortment of modern Italian, Spanish, Greek, 
and other jew^ellery mudo for the poasants of various 
coifntries. 'Fhe Celtic work is well represented in the 
Boval Irish Acaflemv in Dublin (j. n. p.) 

FILIPPINO. Bee Lippi. 

FILLAN, St. The accounts given by various writers 
of this saint, in so far as they supply any details, are, as 
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in many Bimilar cases, purely legomlaiy and conjectural. 
That Kuch an ccclcsiaBtio exi.sted, that he was of Iri^h 
origin, and that ho was venerated in (Jlcudochart and 
fitrathlillaii in Perthshire as early as the 8th or 9th century, 
may bo held as certain. There was nn uucitMit monastery 
in that district dedicated to St Fillun, hko mor^t of 

the religious houses of early times, ^utcr\^al^ls secular- 
izod. The Liy-abbot, A\ho was its Kii]»eiini i»i the leigii 
of William the Lion, held high nnk in tht> Scottish 
kingdom. This monastery was ustoied in the reign of 
Jtobert Bruce, and becunm a fill ot iiii‘ nUbt'y ol taiiona- 
rcgular at Inchaffray. The in*\v <fnindatj(»n received a 
grant from King ilobert, m gratitude for tin* aid which he 
was supposed to have obtained tioui a U‘Iil of the humt 
on the eve of the great victory <*f BjnmKkbum Another 
relic was the saint’s staif or cro/ior, which became known 
as the coygerach or quigrich, and lung in the possea- 
mon of a family of the name of .lore oi Lk war, who were its 
hereditary guardians. Tliey ecrtainly had it in their 
custody in the year 1'1:18, and then light was forin.dly 
recognized by King James 111, in 14^7. The head ot the 
erozier, which is of Hilver*gilt with .i snialler cio/ht td 
bronze inclosed within it, is now de]>ositcd in the National 
Museum of the Society of Anti(|uaiies of Scotland It 
was secured fur them through the exertions of Dr Daniel 
Wilson, author of the Prelnstoi tr Aunals <>J SiatlamK 
This crozier has attracted much attention among Sc<»ttish 
antiquaries, and its history has been ininutily investigated. 

Oil the HU V\] cot of this article rch r-iuc in.i} !< iiuxlc to 
Ifiiies's SfnUiicsoJ Early StoffM /fistoji/, pp Ji'M. 0'2:i 
Bisliop Foibcs’s KiUcmlars oj Sain(s, pp ;ill r.lo, ainl 

ftpeeuiuy to the lliHUmral NottCi s of Sf s Cto,ot% 1)> ih< Pitc 

eminent aiili<pinry Dr.lohii Stuait, who <iicd wlule tins, ln> l.itt‘st 
woik, was ]»usHing through tin* pi css 

PTLLMOJIE, Millaud (1800-1874), tluiteenth piesi 
dent of the United States of Ameriea. Ills family was 
of English stock, and had eaily settled in New' England 
H IS father, Nathanitd Fillmore, made in 1795 a cleanng 
within the limits of wdiat is now tlie town of Bummer 
Hill, Cayuga co., New' York, and tliero the future preMdeut 
was born, .Tanuary 7, 1800. The lather went by the title 
ot “ the sciuire,” and served as a justice in thcb beginnings 
of the settleinenta nearest to him, which were veiy spaiscly 
occupied. Millard, to the age of fouitecu, could have 
hiiared only the sim})lc.st rudiments of eclucatnm, cbndly 
from his parents, with slight help from a school. At 
that age he was apprenticed, lor the usual term, to a 
tidier and clothier, to card wool, and ti> d>e and diess 
the cloth from the farmers’ houses. 4\vo years buloie 
the close of his term, he, by a piomiss(»iy note for 
thirty dollars, bought the lemaindcr of lus time from his 
in ister, and entered a retired laivyer s ofllce as u student 
and helper at the ago of nineteen, lie, of couise, re- 
ceived and accepted the usual honour extended to young 
men of his proclivities, to deliver the Fouilli of July 
Oration, before he was twenty-one years of age. In 18:J0 
he made his w'ay to Buffalo, — then only the germ of the 
present flourishing city, — and supported himself as a student 
in another law otlice by teaching a school and aiding the 
postmaster. In 1823 he ivas admitted an attorney in the 
coart of common plea^, Erie co., and then took up legal 
practice at Aurora, to which Ins father had removed, ilaid 
study, temperance, and integrity gave him a good le- 
putation and moderate success, and ho wais made an 
attorney and counsellor of the supreme court of the 
Btate. Tn 1820 ho married Abigail, daughter of the 
Itev. Lemuel Powers. Returning to Buffalo in *1830 
he formed a ])artnership with two lawyers, both after- 
wards distinguished in public life, and became suc- 
cessful at the bar. From 182B to 1831 he served as a 
tepresttotative in the Btate legislature, coming in as uii 
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anti mason. In the single teini of 18.32-4 he was a ropre- 
sentutive of Ins district in Die national (Vmgiess, us anti 
Jiuksim, or in oppositiun to the admmisttuUtai. From 
l83t> to 1812, when lie ikidimd fuithe* seiviM', he le 
]>re.'‘enttd his distiiet as a menibei of the Ming party. 
In Congress he o^tjio^'Ctl the nnui \,itu»n of 'Tex is as sl.i\o 
teintoiy, was a wuim advoi^ate t»t uitetnal impiovi iiu nts 
and a j>rote<‘tive taritl, snpfioited J AiLims ni 

mauitaining tlie iiglit of t^feiing aiiti-sluMiy piMmii , 
advocated iJie prohihitum b> (’ongresn ol the slave fiaoe 
betvwen tlie Mali'-, ami favoineil the exclusion of sla\my 
from tlio Distil*!, ot ( ^>lllt;ll)lll. Ilts sjieech and toiu', 
however, vveie inndLi.ue on tlnsr extatiiig Mi]»jects, and In' 
elaiined the light to staiul fue ot pUslges, ami to adjust Ins 
opinions and his couise h> tliu de\elo]»ment of ciicuin 
stances. The Wh)<;s having the ascemlency in (JongiesH 
during the latter pail oi his nuaubeiship, he vvius imnie 
chairman of the House Ch)ininitleo of Ways ami Mtaiis. 
Against a stiong op[>ositiou he lunied an appo^pi lation t»f 
30,000 dollars for Morse h lelegiat»Ii, and seemed iin[»oi t.int 
piovisions in tlic new tariff iinNMnies of 184 2. lie found 
sonic suppoilers of jns pioposud iionniiution us a c.nululate 
for vice presnlent m the \Nhig National Donvmilion at 
Baltimoie. In May 1814, being the Whig camlnhito i* i 
the govcinoislnp of New York, he v\.is deleateil b\ Bil.is 
Wiight. In 1817 he was made coiriptioller ot the State <4 
New York, an office of manifold responsibilitass .md diitns, 
v\hich he resigned on hi.s election, in November 1848, us 
vice-president of the Duited States, Zuchaiy ’r.ivlor being 
piesuient. He presided ovt r the sianile ably and impiii 
tiully during the seven inoutlih ot e.xcitmg dtdiate and 
agitation on the .so-called (\niqironuse Moiisiiies,” and 
Mr C’Iny’s “Omnibus Bill,” wlmh, though liu.dly defeiifod 
us a whole, substantially succeedid in its gt'iieial beaung 
on several nmlteis of intense nnpuib to the nation as 
coiinect(*d with the snhji^ct of slavei y. 

Bre-*ident Taylor died July 9, J85(\ and llie ni'Xt day 
Fillmore, m cording to the special pnoision of tie (*oii li 
tuition, took tlie oath and tua to Ihe iiigla*-)! oihee, 

being then fifty one yeais old 3’Iie cabuiLt wdiicli ho 

( ulleil anaiml him, contained many <listinguisheil men, as 
Webstei, (Nnwin, (hittcmlen, (Irahum, Hall, .md Kennedy. 
On the d ath ul Wthstir in J852, Edvvaid J\\eiett sue 
(ceded him us secn*(aiy of state. "I’he jaesidont .--eut 
a foice to }»iotect New M(‘Xico ui the (impute as to its 
boundaiies with Texas The ent ical mat ter which gave its 
hist(jiic signdicame to bis admiiust ration was tliat chief 
one of the (lass of compioini.se ’measuies, the eiiacJmeiit 
(*f the Fugitive Slave Ijuw’, to inuke effeetivo a piovisiou 
of the eoustituliun lor the remblion ot “fugitives from 
laboui or service.” Being iiisiiucted by Crittenden, his 
attorney- gene lal, that the bill w...siiot mconsi,s1ont with the 
constitutional sanction of the Habeits Corpus, the president 
signed the bdl, and issued a [iroelnniatiun calling upon 
CJoveinmeiit (jflicials to enforce it. Theso mcasutt^ loused 
the most ])assionate opposition and animosity, among WhigM 
as well as aiiti-Hlavcry mou. The attempt t<^ enf0rcc tl'c 
odious law w'as restricted by mobs in various fiee States, 
and was made, for the most part, wholly ineffectual, Ihe 
people being lenolved to regard it a.s annulled by th('> 
“higher law.” Thu fact that the president had signed and 
sought to enforce the law, though ho might plead for 
himself constuutioiial obligation, and a jiuiposo of patriotic 
fidelity in the exercise of hi» best judgment, made a 
bremdi between liim and Ills party. But few questiomd 
the sincerity and lyinty of his inlentions, or his owm full 
jiersuasioii that the measun's were of vital iiecessily to 
pucifj the nation. Still, m the result w'as a shaip and 
embittered variance among his previous supporteis, hn 
administration was regarded as ingUjnouH, if not as a fuiluic 
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III many otlim mattrrn of puhlif coiicoru, liis ofilciul 

ooui.m*, UH imJicatoil by Iiih nj,»|K/intin(*iith, tin* rocfiminciida- 
thiiis in Ills mcjKHages, iiml llif projtM I < uliirL lio ilevisoJ, wa8 
< li{ir.n*b by Hound dp t iftioii, by liuriiaiiii prompt in;L»‘', 

iinil pi.itJiciil wiKdom II ih utlvicc, iM»^\rvor, c^v^Mi on thrso 
was not idvviiys bdltiw* 1 by ( ’ongrpsh. That Ixidy 
li i\ ing aj»prov(*(l a plan for llit^ p.\t<‘M-^n>n of the* C’apitol, tlio 
jirt'Shli .i!, on Jii]> I, laid tlir roriuT stone of tliu new 

t’diiiLt*. Daniel Wi*])sti-r bung llie oiator of ihr oceu'^ion. 
In till* ‘-ami )<ai In inUn j»t*‘ i d ].romptly and cfb*rtiM*ly in 
tliwuiling the piojffls of till* ‘MihbiiHter.s,” under Lopi /, 
ior the inva mn of Ciiln (’omniodon* Terry 'h OApedition 
to Japin, that of liieutenaiit L^nch to Afiira, ami that of 
HiiigL'old to tin* (1jineo(‘ Si*as, with tlio rxploiatioii of the 
%alli‘\ ol I hi* Amazon by Herndon and Oiblion, niaj b*c 
ri toned to u*> engjiging the e\e(*utive a\»ility and wid» foie- 
til ai'dit ol the piesidoiit. lliH t<*im <losLMi Maiih 4, 
fn tin pn ee Img autumn he Jiad be(‘n an nn uieees-^ful i an- 
did.ite lor nomination for the ]>iesid(*ney bv tin* ^Vlug 
N itional ( \in\ iMit ion, and lie lelded Ins pljo*e t(» Tiankhii 
riii.o Thi( •♦* weeks iM'foic tile close of ins term hi.-* wilt; 
dll d ill W:i ^lnngtoI^ and lie ipnetly i(*tiin.eil, v.illi a hon 
and a daiigliti'r, to jnivate life in liiilFalo In 1851, he 
tiavi llrfl e\teiisiv(dy tliiougli the eouthiin and western 
Slite*, and in 1855 G he \iHit(d bhirojie, mo\ing fiom 
pi u'e to ]«biee in a uniet and nnoi fentatiouH wa}, but 
iii**i\ing mueh courteous atliiiliou, lie* di'i lined the 
prollensi honour of I) from Oxioid While iii Koine 

ill was iniormed of Jus noininalioii foi the piesilem'yhy 
tlie “ N.iti\e Amt*riean l>arl}, the iionniiee. ol the other 
jMitiiM being Ihiehanaii and Fremont. In IH5S he nuuued 
Ml, t 'aroline JM'Iiitosh of All»uii^\, a lad} of foitiine ami 
I 'iiniH Ketiring to his Jioiiie in Ihilbilo, he enjoyed a 
Kludioiis letirement among his books and fnends, taking 
no pubiie .share in political afbnr.s. He took great inteicHt 
III the Uulliilo JlhstoiiiMl Soiiely, ol which he was the 
piesident. His hfi^ closed Maieh 8, 1871, in has .seven ty- 
lillli }ear All who kmwv him in any i elation necoided 
in legardmg him as an upnght and c oiiHcieutious man, 
blanieli’is, loving simple vva}H, and heartily devoted to the 
best intijiei'ls of hiH country {t.. K n.) 

FILM See (bvPTi.nvKv Action and Oj'Tkn. 

I'MLMFK, Sill KoiuuiT, q wiiter of tin* 17th century, 
rem. likable ioi his .singular jiolitical Iheoiy, whicdi disseivx.s 
notice on necoiint of the great attention which it excited, 
wac tln^ SDii of Sir ICdwaid Filiner ol Fast Sulton in Kent. 
He .studied al Trinity CNdh'gc', C^imbridge, where he m itri- 
culateil in 1<)(H Ills death lias been tixed al widely 
diHVient dates, but c»f these the most ]>iobable is l(>r>3. 
Filmei was already a middh‘ aged man when the great 
coiitrover.s} hetweeii the king and the Commons rou.sed him 
into literal y activity 11 m writings atlord an exceedingly 
curious exam]»le id tlie doctiine.s Jield hy the mo.st extreme 
.section of the Divmt* Kight ]».irt}. Filmei h theory i.s 
lourided upon the .stit(*inent lli.il the govenmieiit of a 
lamii} hy the fiitln*!* is the true original and model of all 
governmoiit. In tin* begiuiiiug of tin; woihl Cod gave 
authority to Adam, vvlio Inid coiin>leto control ov'er Ills 
d»;scoudantH, even as to life and death Fiom Adam this 
authority was inherited by Noah , and i’Mmei tpiote.s as not 
unlikely tin* tradition that Noah .sailed np the Mediter- 
ranean and allotted the thiee eontineiiU of the Old World 
to the uile of his threi' sons. From Shem, riam, and 
Jtijdu'th the patriaich.s iuheiitel the absolute power which 
they i'\en*ised over their families and seivants; and from 
the patriarchs all kings ami goveinoi*s (wliethei a single 
monarch or n governing ns.sembly) deiive their authority, 
which is therefore absolme, and founded upon diviuo 
right. The diniciilty that a niau ‘‘by the .seciet will of 
Clod ni.\y uiijiKstly” attain to power which lie has not 
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iriliorited ai^pcared to Filiner in no w'ay to alter the nature 
of the power so obtained, for “there is, and always shall 
be coiitiiniul to the end (if tin* wot Id, a natural right of a 
supreme futliei over every multitude.'' The king is per- 
fe(’tly free from all human control, lie cannot be bound 
by tin acts of Ins pitdece.ssois, for which he Ls not ro- 
spoiiMble ; nor by Ids own, for “ iinjiossible it is in nature 
tliat a man should give a law unto himself” — a law must 
bi‘ imposed by another ih.in the person bound by it. 
With legard to the Kngli*U constitution, he asserted, in 
liiH Ft (i nnri I s( UtUi'httiff itKr Sovereign Lord 

King and hi.^ l*<irli*f no uf (1648), that the Lords only 
give counsel to the king, the Commons only “perform and 
i lament to the ordjnaiui**^ of pailiainent,” and the king 
alone js tlie maker of laws, whiili proceed purely frimi his 
will. It is inonstiouH tliat the j)eople should judge or 
depose tliLir king, for they would then be judges in their 
own caime Tlie mo.st cotnpli le px*[iie.s‘-inn of Filmer’s 
opinions is gi\i*n m the P*ti) on which wa.s published 
111 ICt^U, mall} yeai.s after lus death Ilis i>osition, 
however, was suliiciently imlicatul by the works whicli he 
publislicd duiing his hf< tune the Aionrhg <tf a Limited 
and Mijted Montnuhg (11)16), an attack njion a treatise on 
momuihy hy NicholaH Hutton, which maintained that the 
king’s jovrogai IV e is not sn]>enor to tlie authority of the 
}iouse.s of jnii Iiameiit ; the paiiij)hli‘t (‘iititled The Pov^cr of 
/\’//e/.s’, and in ]>artn nhtr (J i^o ILng o/* Kngland (1648), 
and hiK < reafinns n/ton Mr Leviathan^ Mr 

M it ton agami^t SaimasiUb, and 11 iitotiitu J>e ure JUili 
ef /'of/.s*, tonniuing the Ot ignodl of Govn ninent (16r»2) 
Filmci’s the a} , owing to the circumstances of the time, 
obt.iiiu'd a recognition which it is now difficult to iindenstand. 
Nine yeans aftei the publication of the I'afnanhay at the 
time of the Kivolution which banished the Stuaits from 
the throne, Lo(‘ke singled out Filmer a.s tlie most remark- 
able of the advocates of ])iviue lUglit, ami thought it worth 
while to attavk him exi>iessly in the liist part of the 
Tteatise cn G^aui nnient ^ g‘dng into all his arguments 
i^en’atnny ami i speei.ill} ]»oiuting out that even if the hiat 
steps of his uiguimnt be gninted, tin* rights of the clde.st 
boin have been so often set aside that modem kings can 
cliiiin no .micli inliei itiince of authority as he a.sserted 

FI I/IF.K, an air.iiigemeiit loi the separation of imjmrities 
fiom li»[Uids, by jiassage thiough porous material, Tlie 
filtering ju-oce.ss i.s common in nature. The clearntFs of 
spring watci i.s due to il , fur such water geneially comes 
iioni a ciai'-’iderable dejilli in the ground (a.s appears, c. r/ , 
fiom its ecpiable temperatuie throughout thejoai); and 
having traversed a variet} of porous strata, it has under- 
gone u Btraining action, pinduciiig the beautiful trans- 
p.irency we observe. Thus dot*s not, of course, lepresent 
absolute puiilv, for the liquid letuins in solution various 
substances actjuirnl by contact with tlie strata through 
whuh it has jjercolated. Tin* operation of filtration is 
extensively practised in iiurificatmn of w^ater, on a large 
scale foi Biqiply of town.s and cities (now' an important 
blanch of civil engineering), and on a small scale for 
domestic puij)oses, ami foi tlie use of ships on a long 
voyage, Ac. It is also a valued method in chemistry and 
the arts 

The mechanical action of straining, by wdiich all particles 
larger than the interstices of the porous material are 
arrested, is one important function of filters, and it used to 
be couniionl} rejiresented as tlieir only function. They 
may act, however, in otlu'r ways to purify w'ater. Not to 
s[»eak*of the fiirtlier mechanical actions of subsidence on 
npjicr surfacc'^ o7 piulicle.s of the filtering medium, and 
latenil attmetiou and adhesion of suspended matter (which 
d«*ublles8 occui in some measure), it is an important fact, 
i.ow well ascertained, that a filter may separate from water 
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a portio!! ot the matter held in soliitiun. On the other 
hand^ it »a often precisely such nitittn, of iir^anu* 

origin and putrescent (and minute uiMMhle (H‘^eU''C'geiins 
\nay hen* ’oe included with the mattiu* in huliinou), tiiiil it 
IS spccndl) desirable to rciuuvo ftuin dunking water, as 
being i>n>lific of mischief wdicntiken lutt) the system. In 
luniiero'is mstanees an outbreak of Miuleiit disease, such 
ii'^t\plioid fever, has been cleail) ti.ued to water «o eon* 
tnumated The danger is the giealei that .sin h watei 
may l>e }>right and sparkling, and peenluiil\ palatiUo. 

That even Biiuil has the [lower ol ivinoMiig ihssulved 
matter from w^ater w'us slmwii by Mi Witts valuable 
experiments at Chelsea, described in In one of 

thc-^e, er/, wMter containing I ll' gnus of chloiide of 
sodium per gallon (70,000 grams) depined of *2’2 per 
cent, of tint substance by hltratioii tliiongh a dei>th i»f 1 
foot 1) inehes of sand. The sand had no apt»reciable action 
oil dissolved organic matter, as charcoal h ul, but the 
qintutity of such matter tmginally present was .small. It 
probable that all liuely poious mal<‘ual has such action, 
luTe oi lesM The etHcieney of chauo;d in this respect, 
and C'^peeiall}^ fresh animal chaieoal, h.is been Widl demon- 
strated and utiii/ed. The mode of the disap|>earancc of 
dissuheil organic iinpnnties has bet'ii a disputed ]>oint. 
Some .say they are retained and aeenmuluted m the poies 
the ehai coal , but the exi^eiimenlsd oMdeiice seems to 
leave little doubt that the} aicmainh (»\idi/.ed, so as haully 
to im]>air the su‘ti\ity of the fillvT. In tact, the value of 
a filteiiug materiat wull be found to depeiul chiefh on the 
power It lias of bringing oxygen, stored m its fine pores or 
v)thor\\iso [uovidoil, into chemical uiuoii with the dis.st»lvcd 
or^uiiK* iiiattei and destroying it. At the same time it is 
ob\ lolls that, chiefly by the mechanical ai'tiou of straining, 
otganic matter may accumulate in a iiltenng medium, and 
III course of time, tlnough decomposition, lendei the water 
wImcIj passes through more impuie and less wholesimie than 
in it^ iiidlllereil state. 

Me i.i ly remark heie tlial river w*ator and shallow* well 
WMter, W'hile extensively used foi w'ater 'supply, are in 
geneial the most largely polluted Kivers commonly 
re< eive large volumes of scwagi*, iinpuic .snilace walei from 
<*iiltiv.ited land, and other contamination. The water oi 
shallow wndls, especially' in large t(»wnf>, or when neii 
chuichyaids, stables, cesspools, A'c , is often cont.iininattMl 
with orguiic nutter of the W'orst kind, in large <]iiuntity. 
M illie Klin Wiitei, collected frf>m the roofs ot luaises in 
butts, no (h)iibt contains organic matter, tins hardly bears 
compaiison in amount to the organic iinjuirity in rivers 
(thus l)r H assail found it a Imndredfold less). ])eep 
s]»nng watei, again, is freed from much of its organn 
Jinpui ity through natural filtration. The advantages of a 
gootl lake-supply for large tow'iis has been amply demoii- 
sti.it ed 111 these clays, notably in tlu' case ol Gla.sgow, 
whnh diaws its water from Jaieli Katrine. 

d'liongh the arrangements for water su}>i»ly of most of our 
Uige towns include filtering procc.s.ses by means of which, as 
a rule, excellent drinking water is ahundantly provideil, so 
that in the o[>inu)n of some chemists a domestic filter may he 
supcifluous, while it is sometimes a source of harm (owing 
to la( k of projier attention), it is generally thought a wise 
ix I litional Siifeguard to employ one of those instruments, 
ill \i(!W, more especially, of some of the po^siblo conse- 
<iuences ut epidemics and floods, and tlie neces.sity of lionse- 
storagu of the water received. In count ly places, and 
in vaiioLH other circumstances, tlieir use is often quite 
imperative if the laws of health aie to be respected,* 

The Japanese and Egyptians seem to liave used w’ater 
filters at an eaily period. These consisted of samlstonc or 
niigla.’scd earthenware, and w*ere of bow 1 or egg shape, wdth 
«mall projections at the top resting on a wooden frame. 
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The water poured into this vessel filtered! through to a 
below About the middle of last cent uiy, slabs vJ 
alias lound m l‘iciid\ wcio used as a filtering .it*ent, being 
fitted Us a fiiKe biUtiuii in water cisK'ir.N the water was 
diawii «»fl* thioimli a t.ip fioni the »j»ace bel.*w A ptuoiis 
filteiing stone ol 'fenei itVe was at i)iK tinu' un]Mutcd laiL.ely 
into Laglaud 'flic ‘‘ :deauha/a> aie iiUir of 

porous bis(*uit stoiewart' madv* in »S|iiijn 

One of the enlu'-i hlters in Fiiglund was that patented 
b} Mri Jiihanim llenqMd in ITlM) It was a siippoitcd 
bi.'viu made ifl lobiuvo pipe (or similai) clay and couise 
Hca, rner, iliiii, m pit sand, ami lianlened in the fui- 
nace In the lollowing \eiii ( 17 bl) the ascending ]>um 
ciplo wa*' iii'-t applied b) .Mr Juiiu‘h IVacock. Mhitci 
fii»m an iippei lesuvoir was mlimlted thiough a jnpe to 
the boltiun ul a b<*\ ciuitiimuig stiuta of sand, grind, and 
a mixture of chaicoal ;iiul powdi*rcd calcareous stone, 
rassing up thioiuli tliicN, it W'US dnnvn oil h} a pii>e ut the 
to)>. The filtei was lU’caMoiuill} cleaned with an exhaust 
mg and eomb“n-ing ]uinq», wlut‘h sm'kcil up watei nqudly 
thnmgh the lilteiing mateiiiil timl tltii sent it back with 
fuice, wnsliing out the dill. 

Tht* eoii.sti u( tion ol filtt isma multei on wlinli in\en ne- 
ness liiis been liii^d} exelci^ad All smts of poious 
substances lla^e been i*allid into i ( <piisituui, us may bo 
seen by n glaiict* ut tin* patent leeoids Thm, to im‘Utioii 
some t>f these, we h.n e \ ai »on.^ kimlH of stone, jjr, 

}H>w'deied glass, ela\ . pounis sulphui, pupamtutus ol non, 
charcoal (\(’getable andnnimul), cUdh, ieli, hoisduni, skins, 
]*aper, eiheated carbon, sponm*, wood, Wi)ol, cane, eapillaiy 
thicuds, and so on. A’egt^table iharcoul, w<* inuv noti*, w^us 
first employed in 1 S 0 ‘J, umnial cliaicoa) in lir’lS, and solid 
c.ubon blocks in I 

Jt is inqiossible )it‘ie, uml it would be tedious, !<» give 
anything like a di t ailed account of the diunges that have 
Im'cu rung on fin* llltiamg principle ioi doim'stie fillers. In 
the simj»]est and most familiar loims, of conist^, tin* water 
]>ass(‘s down by its own gra\itation thioiigh IJie filteiing 
mcduiin to a rf‘^.*i\oir bi‘low. The loiee of di>wnwurd 
piessuic has sometimes b» eii augmented b} a In ad of water, 
soiiielmn‘s b} a force ]»ninp, and jomet lines means of 
Jiir condensed abi)\ellie water to be jMssed tliiongli the 
lilter. ( r tin* air lias been ext i acted liom the xesscl con- 
taining tin* tilteied Iitpinl, thus adding f<u(*e to the atmo- 
spheiic piesmne above. Tlie iiseeiiding jiriin iplo haa 
appealed in \aii«*ns npjiliealn.ns ; and in siune eascB the 
water lias be< n caused host to dc.sccmd and then to ascend 
t thiougli filtcimg mateiiid (a veitical partition, c//, being 
fixed in a vessel so as to leach nearly to the bottom, and 
laxer- of saml and vitiified limestone being placeil on eitliei 
sale of the lower j>ail ; th(i watei i.s jioured in on one side 
ol tliCjMutitnm and diuwu from the other Bide near tlie 
to[») laitu.d filtiation has also been tiled. Filt»‘i.s have 
been anaiiged to act in ilic cistern, or in connexion with 
tlie sei\iee jupc botween tlic cistern and the wxater tap, or 
indepemlently, and, in tin* hitler f‘ase, either liaving the 
unfiltered water jioiired into them, ui bein^ placed in a 
\essel of it, and giving lilteiod water thiougli a tube. 
Sometimes a seiies of separate connected vessels have been 
employed ; and lor v'ery dirty water it is often advantegeous 
to have one system of filtration for the coarser, and another 
for the finei imi)urities. Once more, filters have been len* 
dored self-supplying }»y means of a ball-cock These are 
some of the general forms v\hich the filter has taken. 

The appli(*ation of jrrc.ssnro to filters cannot a.s a nile he 
jiursueil verv far, for it tends to deninge the apparatus and 
render tlie filtered lupiid muddy. Knlargement of surface 
IS a better means of obtaining rajad filtration Vj>w*ard 
filtration, wdnle it offeis some advantages over dowuiw'urd, 
has nut hithcito come very much into use. It is open to 
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objection in that tbe water pent iipwardH lias a tendency to 
force ii passage tlirongh c(‘ituin cbaniiel^, witliuut being 
iiniforiiily disseminated in the ruaiennl ; and the deposit oJ 
any filth is excluded fioinvicw, and mostly also from smell, 
instead ol being ex[>i>HciJ and giving im wurniiig. 

In passing now to eiainiinj more closely Buiiie of the a])- 
]>rovi:d foims of domestic filter at present in use, it should 
lx* borne in mind that wJiile any of theso filters will 
doubtless [unity wat<*r ]>oth mechunieully and chemicalK, 
moie or less, it is o(dy (ui (smdition of their being j>roj>erly 
alt' ll led tt», ami the idtermg material renovated at inteivals 
defHMidnig on its mitiins ami the nature and amount ol 
impurity in the watei 'riic term “ self-cleansing,” a])pli( d 
to Hoiiio flllois, miiy ha\fj a (limited) true sense, but it 
understood to im[»ly that a filter, let alone, will go on <0/ 
iitnmtmn giving juirii watei, it is quite inapjdicuble j solid 
uiipunties accumulate and call for removal. The 

Htutement, occasn)nal!y imiflo, that a filter is “ wsiranted to 
remove all im[MiiiMes” from water is absurd and linrdly 
destuves noLno. Absolutely jaire water is a thing ulmoni 
unknown ; ( areful distillation alone will give an aj»pr«>xima- 
tion to It. Again, the chum that a filter will remove aU 
limi' flora watei is often lalse ; iiitrutioii is capable of u*- 
111 <vmg only a small <[uantity of lime. It must be ullo\.cd 
tlj it suiidiy points in the process of tiltratuui still it main in 
some oljKcurity, and it is imittcr of regret that the action 
of stune ctunmoii filtering agents has not been so fidly 
clciied up by scientific expeninciit as others. Still eiioug/i 
has been useeitained [irobably to guide to the constiuctio 1 
of a filter on rational jirinciplcs. 

In a laigt^ jiroptudioii of filter’, as alre.idy indicated, 
Btinu* form or titliei of carbtui is llie (duct fill'-ring agtuil. 
The w'eil-knowii filters of Li}»seombe are eylimh ical-sliaited 
covered vessels of glazed eai then ware, in wdiitdi the filtering 
medium, a mixture of vegetable and animal tdiaieoal, in 
granular form, is enelosed between two slabs ceiiieiitcd iii 
the case. The upper (glazed earthenware) slab has a central 
aperture wulh rui.seil bolder, and a small jterfointed basin 
iiumeiliutely bedow it ; into this is int^erted a sjionge to 
njT(*’*t the glosser ini[uiritjeH, which is taken out and 
clfcuied at short inteivals. The filtered waiter ]msses 
through the lower (and [mrous) slab to the reservoir below, 
whu li commuiiieates above witli the outer air by a narrow 
tube jiitssiug up within to the to]i of the aiqiaratus, and 
delivers its water through a tap. 

Charcoal in the form of solid finely porous blocks, wdiich 
can be coiivciuenlly brushed and cleunetl extciiuill}, is iu»w 
ofttm moulded for filters, 'riie 
couv tniient decanter filter, in which 
tin' water passes through thebhxdf 
to a central lube, forms an elegant 
add It loll to the sideb lard. The 
annexed fignie (1) ii*piescnts one 
of tliese as matlc bv Atkins, who 
also furnishes eu then ware filter 
xessels having a division acioss 
the inside*whe»jm a carbon blt>ck 
is fitted vv atei -tight, which can 
roaildy bo taken out and cleaned 
and nqdaced, 01 a fresh one snli 
etitutod. Sonietinu^s the block is 
fitt ’d HI a movable pin Again, " 
in the tiltei shown in fig '2 a 
double filtration is etiected, the ^ ‘“tvr Fiitcr 

water ]>assiug first thrmigh loose ehareoal 11, then through 
a char<‘oal block C, siij^Mirted as sliowvi. The block in 
this case is said to lu'^t bmeer without cleaning. Th • 
movable and p«*rforated caTthenware [date A, which is 
]d iced above the chaicoil (see tig d). allows of easy renew. il 
of the latter. The ehareoal listed in theso iilteis is chietly 
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of xegetable origin. They are found to remove more 
or less of organic and inorganic matter dissolved in water. 

It may be usclul hero to call 
attention to some of the cunclu- 
sums arrived at regarding char- 
coal 111 the sixth rei>ort of the 
]{o>al (Vmiinissiou on J livers' Pol- 
lution u short time ago. Fresh 
animal chaicoal has lieeii proved 
to act jmwerfully in the removal 
of organic impurity (considerably 
more so than vegetable charcoal), 
as well as of mineral matter. Put, 
according to l)r Fianklund, its 
icfluctum of tlio hardnc.ss ceases 
in about a fortnight, the removal 
ol organic niattei continuing even 
after six months, though to a much 
le.H8 extent, especially if the filter 
he much used. It was found neccs- 
s.iiy to renew the charcoal every six — double 

months when used for filtering aition 

the comjiaratively puie water of the London Xew River 
C’onqniiiy, whilst the water (»f the Thames recpiircd 10 
iiewal of the charcoal every three months 
It this be not done, myriads of mmuto 
w<»rms, w^e are told, are developed in 
the mateiial )>a.ssing out with the fil- 
tered water. ()ther statements, of scien- 
tific weight, regarding animal charcoal 
are more favourable to it, and seem to 
show that under certain conditions, per- 
haps im[»erfectly understood, it may give 
better results. 

Ill AJajor Crease’s .system, vdii'di is ado[>ted in tho 
Biitisb army and navy, loose animal ehuicual is com- 
piosed between plates by means ol a screw, the amount 
of compression being determined by tho degree of im[mi ity 
in the wafer to be filtered. 

The silicated carbon of ^Ir Dahlke's filters is td>tairieil by 
mixing animal or vegetable charcoal with tlie residue (‘f 
diHtiliatioii of Boghead coal By adding a little clay to llie 
latter product, and saturating the w^hole with oily matter it 
can bo moulded, after winch it is burnt. Tn one form x»f 
the filter, tw'o caiboii l>h»cks aic scaled into tlic interior of an 
eaithciivvarc vessel, granulated car- 
bon being ]»laced between them : in 
another, a double action is obtained 
by placing a caibtni block over tho 
entrance to a second carbon medium. 

These filters liave been highly coin 
mended for their chemical [>roperties, 

.itlributcd to magnetic oxide of iit»u 
[>resent in the medium. We giv o 
(fig. 4) a re[>resentation of the sili- 
rated carbon siphon filter with its 
case. \V ater may be sucked through Fn. 4 — silu- a* d Oaihon 
it from a stream directly into tho Siphon niter, 
mouth, or passed siphon-wise from one vessel into another. 
These and similar pocket filters of Atkins's were siqiphed 
to the Ashantee expedition. 

A x^cry powerful filteiiiig medium w^as discovered and 
mtrodiiced many years ago l)y Mr Thomas Spencer. It is 
called mat/nt'ftr airbule^ and consists of ]>rotuxide of iron in 
chemical combination with carbon. It is obtained by 
umsting hematite iron-on*. with granulated charcoal ffir 
twelve to sixteen hours at a dull red heat. Air Spencer 
1‘oiisulers the inirif>ing jtioperty of tho oxide to be due to 
Its powx'r of attracting oxygen to its surface, without the 
latter being acted upon, the ox>gen attracted being then 
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elumged Into osone, by which the organic matter of the 
water ie consumed* The magnetic carbide is used in 
granular form. This 
ifilter gained prize 
medals at the last 
London and Paris ex< 
hibitiouB, and its efh- 
siency was demons 
strated by tlie Lancet 
Sanitary Commission- 
ers’ report on filters in 
1867. 

The only other 
system wo shall hero 
notice is that in which 
spongy iron is used. 

This substance is me- 
tallic iron which has 
been reduced from an 
oxide without fusion, 
ft IS m a spongy or 
|K>rous state of ex- 
tremely fine division. 

Its remarkable purify- 
ing action on water was 
discovered by Professor 
Unstav Bischof of the 
Andersonian Univer- 
sity, Glasgow ; and ex- 
periments made with 
Ins filters by the Royal 
C inimi'.si oners alre^y 
refei red to showed that 
their power both of re- 
movnig organic matter 
and reducing the hard- 
ness of water even in- 
creased during upwards 
of eight months’ constant use. 
is represented in fig. 5. An 



— Biscborh Spongy Iron Filter. 

The general form of the filter 
inner vessel coutaimiig the 


spongy iron is supported in a cas6» which, below, contamai 
some piepared sand, a regulator A, and a rece[^tade C, for 
filtered water (with tap, not shown). The unfiltered water 
B IS in thiH form supplied fiom a bottle which is inverted 
into the upper jiart of the inner vessel (a method familiar 
to cbemihts) After passing through the spungy iron, the 
ivater nsconds through an overflow pipe in the <hreUiou of 
the arrows , the object of this is to keex> 
when once wet, constantly under water, as othtrwiso it in 
too rapidly oxidized The object of the piepared saiul 
(which IS geneially in three layers, viz, pyrolnsito at tht 
^p, then sand, then gtavel) is to separate tiuces of non 
retained m solution The regulator A consists of a tin 
tube, cemented in the position shown , it is open at the 
inner end, wnicb is Itclow' the perfoiated bottom supporting 
the sand, and closed by a scicw cap at its outer end. It 
has also a sinall lateral peifonition, tbiough which alone 
the filtered water passt^s into the leservoir. Should the 
perforatKuis get choked, the screw cap is icuu)\ed, and a 
brush inserted , on starting at lust, too, the fap is uii 
screwed, that the matenals may be well washed out with 
out soiling the lower reservoir. With a ball-cock and mui 
stant supply of water, the inner vessel is dispensed with 

The nature of the action of the metal on organic matter 
is rather obscure. Mr Bischof considers there are both 
reducing and oxidizing agencies constantly at work, and 
that the oxides of iron, being pitsont in their nascent state, 
must be very energetic in their action. Probably feme 
hydrate, the last product of oxidation, takes an active 
part 111 separation 4»f the orgauio matter, transfeinng 
oxygen to it. Again, spongy iron is known to be very 
energetic in precipitating any lead or copper. Its reduc- 
tion of the hardness of water presents some difficulty. 

This filter, we may add, recently gained the piizo medal 
for general excellence given by the ISauitary Institute of 
Great Britain, and has been otherwise commended. 

The subject of cistern filters (of which there are many 
varieties) need not detain us long here. The arrangement 
adopted by Li))scombe, shown in fig. 6, mny be taken os 
an example Tlio iinpuie water passes through the inlet 



mto the chamber of the filter, thence upwards through a I into the pure water reservoir, whence it may be drawn off 
plate of porous stone, then through powdered charcoal { cold by the pure water tap, or hot and pure from the boiler. 

* « IX. — 22 
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When tlie filter h in action, the grosser impurities are 
stopped by the porous Htone, while the finer pa«« into the 
(’hnrnoal and are ehcrnietilly acted on Each time the 
iiniiitered wafer tu[» opened to obtain water, uutiltered 
WMtt‘r cnterH the inlet and hcouih out the impurities in the 
olminber. To clean the filter, once every Hix inoutliH or 
other period, a pbig is drawn up by means of a galvan- 
ized chain (attjehfsfl as hIjowo) from the top of the filter 
and dropjied into llie inlet. The unfiltcred w^ater taj> is 
then turned on scvcial minutea, so that the cistern water 
ruHliCH down tliron/^h tlie filter and out of the tap, oarr^- 
iug out inipiiriliu.H from the filter. 

Jn Ih i filtiation of water for supply of towma, galleries 
of masonry are often constructed in the sand and gravel 
forming llie river bod or banks; the water percolates 
tlirongli and enters these tunnels at the bottom and by 
side chunnelH ; it is thence pumped to the towm. Genoa, 
Toulouse, Lyons, and Perth present exam[de» of this 
system, wliich is apt to prove rather costly. The system 
of artificial filter-beds of sand resting on gravel, iln*., is now 
more generally adopted. It was first introduced into 
London by Mr Himpson, in 1839, after a study of various 
works in the north, and especially of the costly eatperience 
of Glasgow. For the (Uudsea Water (^)mpany he had a 
series of tunnels built of brick without mortar; these were 
^covered with a layer of fine gravid 2 feet thick, then a 2 feet 
stratum of fine grivol and coaist^ sand, and lastly 2 feet of 
fine sand, or 0 foot in all. Tlie sand was periodically 
removed to the doptli of about half aii inch. To the filter 
bod, covering I acre, wei’c attached tw'o reservoirs, .slightly 
higher ; into iheso river water was pumped, which, after 
timu for subsidonco, wasadiuittcd to the filter beds through 
small pipin. 

The eight Water Companies of TiOiuhui all use similar 
beds, iucrea.siug in coarscne.ss downwards, of various depth 
and [iroportion of materials. A sharp siliceous sand is 
i[»rcferred for the upper bed (the true filtering agent), and the 
•stratum is seldom made less than 2 or more than 3 leet 
thick. SmncLnncs this bed w laiil nmnediately on a bed 
of small shells. 

It is considered that filtration thnmgli sand, to be 
ofitH'live, should not proceed more lajndly than 0 inches of 
descout per hour (in the Loudon beds the rate varies from 
2*5 to 10’7 inches), and that there should be about 
Hipiuiv yards of filtering urea for each 1000 gallons per 
day. The dei)th of water maintained on filler-bods varies 
between 1 loot and 7 or 8 feet. Tlio inlet arrangements 
.should bu such as to produce little disturbance of the sand 
in charging , thus the >\uter may bo admitted into a long 
trough trom which it gently overflows, or through an inlet 
pipe lairied to the centre of the bod and turned upwauls 
.(lit CheKe.i the wiitseir enters through a wall of gravel 
between twohonronlal euncentiic arches of brickwork with 
vertical joints). 'Hio bods are drained variously, c.y., by 
nieaiH of jun’toraU'd stonowuie pii»es, or pipes wdth open 
joints^ sonietimoH leading into a brick <*ulvcrt W'hich 
tia\ersos tfie bed. A good inotht)d of draining is that of 
Mr Muir, adopted by the Now Liver Gompany. It con- 
sists of two ('oursos of bricks laid fiat and dry ; in the 
lower, the bricks uie placed end to end in sorie.s alternating 
with half brndc .spact's winch servo u.s drains leading to a 
central culvetl ; in the U]>por course, the bricks are laid 
close together, forming o floor, on which a thin layer of 
fine gravel 8Up[)orts a bed of sand. 

Filter beds require to be deuned, at intervals vaiying 
from one week to si\ oi eight, by removal of about half 
an inch of sand. The clean sand remuining i.s loosened 
with a raki' and exposed to the air .soino time, then smoothed 
ovi't’. Tiio Idler bed may be imule scver.il couqcart*- 
ments, some of w'hioh may remain in action while others are 
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being cleansed Thete are variouft contrivances for washing 
sand previous to its replacomeut* Filter beds are some^ 
times arranged to be cleansed by a reverse current sent 
upwaids with force, — an operation which maybe aided b/ 
Stirling the surface sand after the water has come above it. 
Sii<*h a system is practiced, e.//., in the Greenock, Paisley, 
and Jlunkirk water works. At the last-named place, 
washed coke is among the filtering agents used. (For an 
account of the works at Dunkirk see Eiighvtering^ vol. 
xiv, p. 200.) In tlie system of M. Maurraz the water is 
filtered both ptr et dti$cen87im, the two portions 

of water, which flow in opposite directions, uniting at the 
middle. The sand is retained in closed and perforated 
boxes. This filter also permits of cleansing by reversal of 
the current. Mr Spencer’s carbide system has been applied 
successfully on a large scale at Wakefield and other places, 
the carbide layer being combined with others of sand aud 
gravel. With carbide, the total thickness of bed may be 
considerably reduced. 

Filtering is frequently jwactised by the chemist. And 
wliercas in the ordinary filtration of water above described 
the purified liquid is the object of the process, while the 
matter retained is merely to be got rid of and destroyed, 
the reverse may be the case in the laboratory, the retained 
matter being sought, while the ‘‘filtrate,*' a.s it is called, is 
disregarded. For most laboratory preparations the material 
used is unsized paper, Swedish filtering paper (which is 
prepared wdth very pure spring water) possesses the advan- 
tage of filtering very rapidly, and of being singularly free 
from inorganic matter. Cloth is employed in the case of 
viscid liquids such as syrup or white of egg ; while corro- 
sive liquids may be filtered through pounded glass. 
Asbestos is a valuable filtering material, since, by making 
it rod hot, all organic matter may be destroyed, and acid 
and alkalies have scarcely any action in it. Being nearly 
indo.structible, it can be repeatedly used. Glass-wool has 
also of late years been recommended. 

Taper filters, to be jdaced in a funnel, are sold ready cut 
of circular shiqie. The pai)er is folded twdee to the form 
of a quadrant, and this, wlieu half opened, forms a cone, 
whose odgt*.H meet at an angle of 60°. To facilitate passage 
of the filtered liquid, binall folds are sometimes made in the 
filter all round. In a filter devised by Bunsen, the neck 
of the filter is inserted in the caoutchouc stopper of a lower 
vesKcl, and thiough this Btoi»i)cr also passes a tube con- 
nected with an exhausting ap]»aratu8. The production of 
a partial vacuum below ai‘celerates the filtering process. 
Sometimes substance.s have to be filtered under the influence 
of heat, US they solidify at ordinary temperature. In such 
cases the funnel may be surrounded by a sleeve containing 
water, whieh Is heated with a lamp. 

lu Robinson’s oil filter, oil is forced up from a cask into 
and through the filteiiug apparatus (containing charcoal or 
other medium) by w^atcr entering below from an upper 
re.servoir. >Sundry modes of filtration j>racti8ed in the arts 
(sugar-refining, t^c.) will bo referred to elsewhere. In 
some of them centrifugal force is employed. 

Circuiubtancos are not uncommon in which it is very 
desirable to remove impurities from air by a process of 
filtration, ('‘utlers and other grinders use respirators to 
arrc.st the small particles which would otherwise find their 
way into tho lungs. For steel particles magnetic gauze is 
an cfticient protective. Professor Tyndairs respirator for 
firemen consists of an iron cylinder, attached to a mask, 
and containing charcoal, and three layers of cotton wool, one 
nurihtened vith glycerine ; tho ends of the case are of wire 
gauze. With this lespiiator it is possible to enter an 
atmosphere of dense smoke and remain in it over a quarter 
of an hour. The disinfecting iiroperties of charcoal have 
been turned to good account by Dr Stenhouso for purifying 
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air, tbe eubataace beiiig used iti the constraotion of refiipim- 
tonit or at the outlet of sewers, An intereatiug applica^ 
tion of the principle was made in the justice room of the 
Mansion House, London, in 1854, where offensive smells 
originating just under one of the windows were effectually 
removed. There are various devices in existence for purify- 
ing the air admitted to railway carriages and other inclosed 
spaces. Thus the air may be passed through wire screens, 
or through a spray of water, &c. In connexion with biolo- 
gical research and the germ theory of disease, the removal, 
by filtration, of minute foreign particles from air is a mat- 
ter of great moment 

For further information see, among other woikn, lluinlx*r*8 JVat^r 
Sif/tphj qfOifies and Tomsw, 1876; Sktih Itejiorf oj ih^ Ilayat Cunimia- 
8ionon hhers PolhUion published in 1876) ; hanevt l^uniUirtj Com^ 
mtssioiura^ Jleport on Filters^ 1867 ; Wanklju and Chii]miun*8 
H'alrr Analysis \ Phihsophiral JIfnri/tttiwr, 4t]i r«tu‘r, vol xii. 
p 30 (Witt)’; Proceedings of the InMituiion qf Civil Engineers, 


May 186T (Byrne); paper by Mr Pearwe, on IVatrr Purificaiim^ 
Slanitary ana Indnstrial, to Korioty of Knamerrs, Marx.h 4, 1878; 
Paper by Ai liiHcliof, on 77i«' Pnrifathon af n'aff r, to Swiety of Artn, 
April 25, 187*^ , Kegistiat*(»euL>iur>i lleturns lor 1876, &o.; C/temtcai 
Eeios, volh xx\m. and xx\iv^ t Wanklyii, Hildebiaiui) , l)i<‘lionuriea 
of Pve, Knight, Tomlinson, Watts, A < . (\ B H.) 

FINALE deli; EMILIA, a town of Italy, ciide of 
Mirandolo, province of Modena, is situated on the right bank 
of the Paiiaro, 10 miles from its junction with the Po. It 
receives its name f»t)m its situation on the border line 
between the duchy of Modena and the Slates of the Church. 
It has manufactures of silk and woollen fabrics, and some 
trade in corn, wine, hem[>, and fruits. Finale owes its 
origin to a castle connected with the monastery ol 
Nonantola. The town was taken by the imperial troops 
in 1703 on its being abandoned by the French. It was 
again taken by the French in 1704, and by Prince Eugene 
in 1700. The population in 1871 was 4450. 
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I N the 13th and 14th centuries, the words finare, fiuacio, 
and ftnancia were employed, princi[)ally by writers 
in France, to denote those bargains by which the inde- 
finite liabilities of ancient tenures w^erc coiimiutod for fixed 
sums ])xyable to the immediate lord of the tenant. It 
was at this time that the commutation became general, 
except when the service of the tenant was of a military or 
dignified character. Even here, however, a remarkable 
innovation was made at an early period in English social 
history, on which we shall comment presently. In course 
of time the word finance became nearly synonymous with the 
product of taxation, and the finances of a country (though 
the phrase is sometimes used to denote the aggregate 
revenues of those who are liable to taxati >n) are understood 
to be the ways and means by which the expenditures of 
government, imperial and local, are met. Jn the present 
article we shall deal with the history of finance only. Under 
the liead of Taxation, the reader will find an aiudysis 
of the economical theoxy, in accordance with which taxation 
IS siiown to be innocuous and ecjuitable, or the reverse. 

The most ancient forms of finaneq have always been taxes 
on produce. Such appear to have been theJtaxes of ancient 
Eg 5 Tt ; such were and still are the principal taxes of Turkey 
and Hindustan Whatever may have been the character of 
the first agricultural settlement, the develoimient of a central 
government has always been assisted by a theory that the 
true lordship of the soil is the property of the state or the 
ruler, on which the immediate occupant of the soil is 
dependent, and to which a portion of the produce is due. 
The contpiests of Home always involved a confiscation of 
the vaiirpushed nation’s land, and the re-graiit of a portion 
of the coiifiscatod estate on what wo might call by analogy 
a base tenure. In the same way, when in the 10th and 
1 Ith centurie.s the Christiain/.ed Teutonic tribes of north- 
eastern Europe pressed on the heathen Slavs, the victory 
of the lormer was alway.s followed by tho establishment of 
a military and well-endowed church, on which a third of 
the conquered territory was generally settled, the vanquished 
race being jiermitted, though in a state of deiienileiice, to 
occupy tho residue. The settlement of ./Egiim and Euboea 
by tho Athenian lot-holders, to say nothing of more ancient 
occupancies, was of the same character. Heie indeed the 
state distributed the ownership which it had acquired by 
arms among its citizens, though doubtless it claimed 
military service from them as a garrison, and probably 
exacted a revenue which was similar in its nature to a rent. 
The financial system of ancient stiles was, as a rule, ex- 
ceedingly simple. The charges of government W’^ere few% 
except in the vast desxiotisms of Asia ami Egyi^t, and later 
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cm in tho great military republics of Curthogo and Rome, 
where the revenues of the king and w’ere derived from 
tribute in money or kind fnmi inlorior or dependent 
districts and races. The district of the Arihlotelmn ideal 
city (Po/itirs, vii. 10, 11) is to be divided into twa) 
portions, one the property of tho state, out of tlie produce 
of wdiieh the charges of the national religion and tho costs 
of the common tables are to bo sup[»lied, the other tt» be 
held in privato ownership, The philosopher docs not con- 
template the necessity ol making provision for the ordinary 
charges of government. The magistrates were unpaid ; the 
army was a militia, serving at its own charges. When the 
Lacodicmonians undertook the command of the allies in the 
Peloponnesian war, they liad no public levenuc. Later on 
in their history, we are told by Aristotle that the public 
Gxchequer of the Lacediomoniaus w^asill managed, for most 
eff the land of Laconia belonged to the 8]mrtiuts, and they 
assessed themselves. 

The beginning of Athenian finance >vas a revenue derived 
from the silver mines in the promontory of Snnimn, the 
ownership of which was, it seems, vested in the state. It 
was the practice of the Athenian Oovornment to grant a 
perpetual lease of allotments in these mines, and to exact, 
moreover, c simill percentage on the produce, reserving to 
itself a right of forfeiture and re entry if the tciuis ot tho 
lea.so were infiinged, or the produce rents w^ero unpaid. 
With the proceeds of these niinos the Athenians built their 
finst navy, and with this navy they won the victory of 
♦Sakiiiis, thus paving the w^ay to their naval supremacy. 

The next great source of Athenian revenue was the con- 
tribution from those protected states which failed to supply 
a proper imviil contingent for tho defence of tho il'2geuu. 
Most of the (Jreek cities of Asia Minor and the islands 
owed their bccnrity from the attacks of the Phoenician 
navy, then dependent on Peiwia, to the vigorous and cf]jjpctive 
sea forces of the Athenian republic. It w^as c^iouper for 
them to coriiinute their contingent for a money payment, 
and the police of tho sea became far more efficient when 
wielded by a single power, which had every interest in 
bringing its navy to the highest pitch of serviceablencss. 
The Atliouians contrived to economize, and, later on. to 
increahc the contributions of those states whom they pro- 
tected. Considering that they had fully satisfied the terms 
of their own bargain if they thrust back the Perbian despot, 
they concluded that tl*ey might fairly accumulate n B\n]»lu8 
’ in tho public treasury, and even expend a portion of their 
revenues in embellishing their city. We may be ccitain 
that the ]>owcr which this revenue gave the Athenian 
republic was the chief cause of that jealous fear which 
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precipitated tbc thirty years’ war of the 5th century B.C., 
and which produced results as dis^trous to the progress of 
mankiud as a war of the same duration twenty centuries later 
did 4>n the ra[>idly growing civilization of central Europe, 
So desperate and ho i>eniiile8K were the military rivals of 
AtheiiH, overwhelming as their land forces were, that they 
even thought of appn^priating the Hacred treasurcM of 
Delphi, a proposal, in the 5th century before Christ, which 
was iiH Hhockiiig as it would have been iti the 1 2th century 
after Christ to nave suggested that the sacred vessels and 
shrines of the great churches and inonasteries should bo 
roiiicd in order to pay the soldiers of the crusade. 

1'ho liimnce of antiquity derived a revenue from customs. 
These customs were, at least in Athens, an ad valorem 
duty of two per cent, os a war measure. Twelve years befoie 
the coiiclusion of the great thirty years* struggle, the 
AthuniaiiK levied a five per cent, ad valorem duty on their 
subject cities, though this was in substitution for the old 
contribution on account of the police of the seas. A poll 
tuA was levied on foreign residents, perhajis on slaves; and 
It ajipeurs that, possibly as a measure of police, another poll 
tax was imposed on the inmates of distepuiable houses. 

The revenue, therefore, of that Greek state whose his- 
tory IS best known to us was derived from the lent of pub- 
lic lands, especially the mines, from a composition paid by 
the allies in lieu of naval service, from very moderate 
customs duties, and from a few personal taxes. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the tinance of antiquity 
was successful in the eyes of those w'h<» saw how iuelastic 
It was. There is still extant a treatise by a very practical 
man. Xenophon, in the oldest work on finance, discusses 
the moans by which the Athenian home roveiuio might be 
conveniently increased, and, like many other speculative 
thinkers, suggests [»roj(*cts which would have created far 
more mischief than they would have remedied. It will be 
obvious also that by far the most important item in 
Athenian finance, the contributions from the allies in heu 
of personal service, was necessarily prccanous, and that 
when the Athenian empire was finally broken up, the 
revenue of the state was gone, while the necessity of find- 
ing ways and moans for the public dofuuoe was as urgent 
as ever. 

This briugs us to another aspect of Aihenien finance, viz., 
the extraordinary taxes on })roperty which the Government 
levied, and which the contributors paid apparently with 
the greatest readiness. These were the Afircivpytai, 
exceptional imposts with a view to defraying certain kinds 
of public expenditure ; and property taxes assessed on a 
valuation, and graduated according to the means of the 
contributor. 

The principal liturgies, as they are called from the Greek 
word (j noted above (the word is suggestive of the process 
by which it was finally appro]>riated in the ecclesiastical 
vocabulary/, w’ere three in number, two religious and one 
secular. The tendency of a religion, like that of Greece, 
in w^iich so much nature worship w'as contained, was to 
associate ^nany »)f the acts of life with religious ceremonies, 
and, as culture progressed, with ait. Thus the drama of 
antiquity arose from the worsliiji of the wine god and the 
vintage, and the arts of sculpture and painting had 
originally a sinular religioua origin. The dramatist who 
succeeded in securing a representation of his composition 
had assigned to him a citizen whose wealth was sufficient 
to defray some of the charges of reiireseiitation, as the 
instruction, maintenance, and dresses of the actors. A 
second and similarly religious servuv^ was the public gomes. 
Here again a coiiHidondde portion of the expenses incurred 
in the performance were imposed on wealthy persons. 
The third was the trierarchy, the equipment and command 
of a ship of war. The state supplied the ship, the trierarch 


its Btdres and tackling, and to aome cases provisions and 
pay. In return the trierarch was captain of the ship. 
This arrangement is closely analogous to that financial 
arrangement in England by which, after the Bevolutibiiy 
local regiments were raised, clothed, and ofiicered by 
wealthy men, who had in return the colonelcy of the 
regiment, and the right of appointing its subordinate 
officers. 

Tile liability to these charges, distributed, as it seems, at 
the discretion of the Government, was a serious charge on 
the wealthy. Hence, when the state fell on evd days, and 
reverses had impoverished the Athenian people, persons 
were allowed to club together in order to supply these 
public functions. To abandon them would have been to 
incur the WTaih of the gods, or imperil the safety of the 
state. The modern critics of Greek sentiment are amazed 
at the fact that only on the very eve of the great crisis in 
which the fate of Greece was finally determined, the battle 
of Clia*ronea, Athens reluctantly devoted the taxes which 
had hitherto been employed for ecclesiastical purposes to 
the pressing necessities of the public defence. The theoric 
fund was that portion of the revenues of the state which 
was assigned to those sacred purposes. It was distributed 
nominally among the spectators as the price of tickets for 
admission. It actually was paid over to the managers of 
those public buildings in which the ceremony was performed. 

If the person on whom the duty of supplementing the 
charges of the state was imposed conceived that he was 
unfairly selected, or asserted that his moans were inade- 
quate for the purpose, he was allowed to name another citizen 
to whom he could proffer an exchange of property. In 
this offer the other was bound to acquiesce, unless he con- 
sented to allow himself to be substituted for the individual 
on whom the duty was originally set. In short, the pos- 
session of property involved serious liabilities in Athens, 
though it seems that men of substance gloried in the satis- 
faction of these public charges, and completely conformed 
themselves to public opiuion. For it will be found to be 
a fundamental law ia successful fiuauce that those imposts 
are always found to be most ])roductive which are most in 
accord with public opinion, and that in the selection of a 
system of taxation it is not always possible to adopt that 
which is most expedient or even most just, but that which 
can be uiost readily enforced and is most willingly accorded. 

But the most remarkable illustration of Athenian opinion 
in matters of finance is the regular property tax. In the 
costly services which have been sketched above, some 
compensation was afforded to the contributor by tlie 
position ho occupied. The choragus was the cliief offit'ial 
in rank at those religious ceremonies in which the drama 
was the highest act of worship ; the chief of the gymnasts 
exercised authority over his staff of competitors in the 
public games, and was even empowered to compel parents 
to allow their children to take part in the contest. The 
man of substance on whom the state imposed the duty of 
ec][uipping, manning, and provisioning a hull was captain 
of the vessel, and though he was liable to a due perform- 
ance of bis service, and subject to an audit on the ter- 
mination of Lis year of office, he exercised full authority 
during his command, and might bo, indeed was, reworded 
for exceptional diligence and smartness during the period 
of his office. 

The property tax was a contribution which did not make 
the tax payer conspicuous, and did not confer on him any 
distinction. The impost dates from the earliest records 
of the Athenian constitution. It was graduated, being a 
heavier percentage in the case of the richer citizens than 
in that of the middle classes. It passed through several 
notable changes, always, however, in the same direction, 
the particulars of which are well given in Boeckh’s Public 
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Sconomp 0 / Athens, But the principles of the aseemneut | 
are very simple^ though the process by which the result | 
was finally arrived at is somewhat artificial. 

The property of every Athenian citizen was assessed, 
whether it were movable or immovable, and the amount 
was entered in a public register. The assessment included 
th 9 value of slaves, manufactured goods, and raw materials. 
A regijiti'r of the assessment was open for examination, 
atid undoubtedly re valuations were frequent. The state 
was informed as to the property which each citizen — 
and indeed every resident alien — possessed, and made 
this property the basis of direct taxation. It then pro- 
ceeded to divide all assessments into several schedules, 
assuming in each schedule a variable quantity, varying from 
a fifth to a tenth, as the taxable property of the itulividual 
On this sum it levied a fixed rate. Thus, if a very wealthy 
man possessed an estate valued at 500 talents, i,e,, nearly 
X* 1 22,000, his taxable wealth was treated ais £24,400, and 
a five per cent, tax, £1220, exacted from him; while the 
owner of property valued at 25 minx», Le., about £101, 
10s., the lowest sum apparently which was liable to 
property tax, found his property assessed for purposes of 
taxation at £10, Ss., and his property tax of five i»er cent, 
ttt a little over lOs. 

In the budget speech which the great statesman of the 
Athenian empire delivered before the commencement of 
the Teloponnesian war, and of which Thucydides gives us 
the heads, we learn that the revenue of Athens from the 
contributions cf her allies amounted on an average to 600 
talents (£147,250) a year, and that there was an existing 
accumulation of treasure in coined silver amounting to a 
luiilion and a half sterling, besides other iimnediate 
resources It is to be regretted that the historian did not 
supply us with further particulars as to the finance of liis 
country during the period of her greatest wealth and power. 
These resources, had Athens merely carried on a defensivo 
warfare, would, as the statesman justly argued, have 
rendered the country not only unconquerable, but practi- 
cally invulnerable. 

The high rate of interest, and the general insecurity of 
wKiiety, excluded the states of ancient Greece from having 
reenmrse to regular loans, though not from attem]>tiug to 
meet current exigencies by anticipations of revenue. 
Occasionally portions of the revenue were assigned to 
creditors ; sometimes the public lands were granted for a 
term, during which the princi[ial and interest might be 
repaid, instances may even be found in which the state 
ivssued a currency of tokens, which fulfilled some of the 
functions of state paper in modern times. Another 
financial expedient, always followed by the most luischievoua 
consoquGuces, was occasionally adopted, the issue, namely, 
<»( a debased currency. But from this fraud Athens always 
kept hers.df free, not only inflicting the punishment of 
death on those who put base money into circulation (the 
criminal code of Athens having been generally very lenient), 
but abstaining in her deepest distress from the temptation 
of supjdemcuting her revenues by the temporary issue of 
base money So studious was Athens of her reputation 
in this res]>eet that, when she was the home of the fine 
arts, she continued to maintain the clumsy archaic type of 
her coinage, althtmgh the arts of dio-sinking and coining 
were carried to perfection in states which were far less 
scru[»ulous. 

The revenue of Borne in the earlier ages of the republic 
was derived from the lands of the state, payments in kind 
or money fiom subjects, from import and export diitie.s, and 
« few taxes on products and articles of luxury. Partly as 
compensation for the loss of the national domain, partly as 
a means of checking discontent, the state, in the later ages 
«f the republic and tbe beginning of the empire, undertook 
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the maintenance of its poorer citizens, either by gratuitous 
distributions of corn, or by the sale of food at low fixed 
prices. Cicero calculates the charge incurred by the 
revenue in consequence of this expedient at one-fitth of the 
public expenditure. Augustus increased the charges of 
maintaining these state i>aupers till the cost amounted to 
more than half of what had been tbe revenue of republican 
Borne. The emperor Vespasian declared (Suet., 16) 

that the necessities of government in Borne rtHpuml a sum 
of £400,0()0,0()(> sterling, apparent y after the destructive 
civil war which pn^cedetl tbe elevation of the Flavian family 
to the throne But the inanuer in which the revenue of 
the Bomau empire was collected w’lis even more destructive 
than the crushing weight of the charge itself. 

The collection of taxes in Borne, both under the republic 
and the early emjnro, was entrusted to contractors, who 
purchased by auction the right of levying the tax. The 
character of the Bomau contractor is aptly illustrated by 
Livy, who narrates the frauds practised by those persons nu 
the Homan treasury during the deepest distresses of the 
second Punic war, and the violence with which other 
contractors defended the interests of tlie ordci in gonenl, 
and the convicts in particul.ir. But after the Macedonian 
war, the Homan citizen w'us relieved from direct taxes, the 
weight of which fell t>n the provincials. Associations of 
wealth}^ men were formed, who could give security to the 
Governiiieut, and who, being protected by the Government, 
could practice what extortion thc»y pleased on tlie [iroviu- 
cials. The law', indeed, provided that sueli persons should 
be liable to prosecution for corrupt and illegal ])ractice8, 
but the law was far too weak to check the malpractices of 
the oilicials. It appears that the province was divided into 
districts, or dioceses, us they are called, a manager being 
appointed for each district, who was in regular correspond- 
ence with the chief of the i>flice at Home. The law 
recognized the guild of the piiblicuns, who were indeed, by 
their agency, the centre of the Homan system of finance, 
and in many emergencies the parties with whom tbe state 
negotiated for un advance on the security of its levonues. 
But, on tbe oth<‘r hand, it was said w'ltb too much truth 
that where the tax-gatherer appeared x>ublic luw' and 
private lib«Mty vanished 

Taxes paid 111 kind were the tentli of corn and the fifth 
of fruit. Such taxes were imposeil in Sicily, in Africa, in 
Sardmm, and in Egypt. Si>ain was treated more generously, 
partly compensate for the reputed unpruducrivcness of 
Its soil, partly in all likelihood from tear of tbe high- 
spirited character of its inhabitants. In some cases, the 
contributor of tlui tithe had to carry his quota to the nearest 
jMirt for shqunent to Home. The rest of th'»/ empire paid 
money tnxe.s, partly from an assessment on the value of 
property, ]>artly by what a]>pears to be a poll tax, but 
was really an artificial estimate, under which several 
needy j)ers()ns might be made to represent a unit, and on 
the other hand one wealthy person might be treated as 
many units. The assessment lasted for a definite period, 
w'hich, in the age of Constantine at least, gc»t tha naifie of 
the IiidiclioTi. In tbe sense of a tax, this term is as old as 
riiny, if indeed it cannot be earned back to the early 
empire. 

The finance of the Bomau empire imposed a tax on tlie 
I profits of trade, which setims to have been collected with 
great severity, and to liave exposed those who were liable 
to it to strict scrutiny, and to degrading punishments in 
case of default. Capitation tuxes w'ere levied on cattle, on 
imjiorts and exports, slaves kept for the j)urpo8e of 
luxury, on auctions (1 per cent.), on sales in the public 
markets, analogous to the octroi in the Fren(‘h towns, on 
salt works, on emancipated slaves, and on 8ucce.ssions in 
cases w here the inheritance went by devise to straugera. 
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The Roman empire even anticipated the benevolencee of the 
Plantageuet and Stuart kingH of England in the coronary 
gold, wliioh was first received as a present on the occanion 
of a triumph, but afterwanls exacUd as a right on Bueh 
occurrenccH as the eiu[>eror might choose to proclaim. 

The distinction of Jloman ami [>roviucial wa« merged in 
a conmiDii servitude under the edict of Caracalli, which 
conferred the Jlomun frmchise upon all the suhje ts of the 
empire The tjisk of collecting and transmitting the faxe.s 
from tlie provinces to Home, and subseciuently to C’oii- 
stantinoplc, was imposed on the decurioris, the senate of 
the colonies These persoiis exercised whut little authority 
was hdt to the local magistracy by the centralization and 
despotism of the empire, and were exempted from some of 
tlifj more tlegrading punishments which were imposed on 
the mass ot the [»ei)pl(5. But they bouglit tlien rank and 
privileges at a dear rate. They were liable, in case they 
fulled to collect it, to the whole im[»ost which was as.seBsed 
on the locality whoso affairs they administered. To 
escape from the dignity and responsibility of the deciirioii’s 
office, wdthout sinking into the condition of an unprotected 
citizen, was the object of tiuniorous |>etitions to the emperor. 
The privilege was occasionally, sometimes lavishly, awarded 
as a mutter of special favour. But the necessities of the 
public lovemio demand^l that enough decuri( ns should be 
left for the [iiirpose of meeting the burden of taxation 
Hence, under the financial system of the later empire, the 
weight of fiscal charges fell with increasing seventy on the 
middle classes, so tliat at last, when the military system of 
Home collapHod, nothing remained to withstand the assaults 
of the barbarian invaders One is struck at finding how 
small are the armies which subverted the Roman empire, 
and how easily they occupied Qaul, Si>ain, and northern 
Italy. 

The fiseal and military system of the Roman empiie 
caused the downfall of ancient civilization. The Roman 
army and the Roman exchequer were (ievelopmeiits from a 
centralized deS[)oti8m. The army exliausted the f ree growth 
of Italy, devoured the population of those most warlike 
races who were successively allowed to recruit the Roman 
legions, and when the subject races, from which new blood 
could be introduced into the forces, were thoroughly drained, 
the (SoverniiuMit was forced to enlist soMiers from those 
foreign hordes who w'ero already threatening, and wrere 
sovm about to overthrow the empire Civil society was 
simultaiUMUisly crushed by a prodigious weight of taxutioii, 
arbitrarily imposed, and rigorously exacted. Before the 
final collapse occurred, wide regions, om^e occupied by 
opultMit ami populous cities, were found to be destitute of 
inhabitants, and released from taxation on the plea that 
there was no pcumlatioii lf‘ff from which to collect a revenue. 
Large tracts of Asia, southern Eunnio, and northern Africa 
have never ivcovored fiom tlie d(‘s<»lat mg effects wdiich wxro 
indinM-d on them l»y the tisciil and military policy^ of ini> 

! >erial Homo. A gre.it lueak occurred in the history of 
uiiiian progress. Social d(‘M«lopmeut was ihrowmbaok fur 
centifries, * ami in somo particuLirs has not even yet 
recovered the ground on which it stv>od in the first century 
before our pres(mt oia Not a tew fragments, too, survive 
from th it imperial system winch was the downfall of 
ancient civiliz ition, and which will lemain an impediment 
to inotiern civilization until the}' are completely taken out 
of the societies iu w’liieh they have been embedded. 

The history and progress of modern finauee moy be l>ost 
studied in English fiscal history. Some countries, os 
Holland, adopted expedients ui tiniuice long before other 
States understood or accepted them , otbeis, us France, 
have been informe I by many acute nutliors of the means 
by which a soiinilor, fainu*. and more productive fiscal 
eyateiu might be adopted in place of oue which w’as ruinous, 


oppressive, and unproductive. But in England ohiy 
theory and practice have gone on together, — not indeed 
simuitaneoufily, for the English legislature has accepted 
scientific principles with hesitation and slowmess, but pro- 
gressively, the result being u compromise, which is open 
indeed to serious criticism from the point of view of the 
economist, but is, under existing circumstances, of easy 
manipulation to tlio financier. Into the former of these 
we do not propose to enter; it will be treated under Taxa- 
tion , but the latter can bo presented from an historical 
point of view. 

English finance is historically connected wdth the founda- 
tion and growth of the English exchequer. It is further 
divisible into two periods, — one in which almost the whole 
income of the sovereign, acting for the state, was derived 
from direct taxation ; another in which a continually 
increasing revenue has been obtained from the indirect 
taxation of consumable articles. The dividing line in these 
two systems is the civil war of the 17th century; and it 
may be affirmed confidently that nothing but the emer- 
gencies of a great convulsion like that of the parliamentary 
war could have reconciled the English people to so total a 
change in the system of taxation as the adoption of the 
excise was. For more than a century after the compromise 
was effected, of which the perpetual or, as it was called 
at first, the hei editary excise was the outcome, the impost 
was detested. A generation has hardly passed away since 
offences against the excise have ceased to command public 
sympathy, and, despite the severity with which the law 
treated frauds on the revenue, have been looked on as venial 
acts, detection in which was rather thought unlucky than 
scandalous We no doubt owe the change in public senti- 
ment, in accordance with which frauds on the excise are 
considered criminal, to the happy change in the fiscal 
policy of the country, under which taxes are imposed for 
th© purposes of revenue only, and are no longer seen to be 
protective or partial. 

The origin of the English exchequer is variously ascribed 
to William the Norman and his youngest son Henry I. It 
is certain that the great cadastre of Domesday Book, the 
terrier of inhabited England, was treated as the register of 
the exchequer, the authority of wliich, as a record of the 
crown’s title to lands and services, and of the subjects^ 
tenure, w*as held in the exchequer court to bo conclusive. 
It i.s also certain that whatever arrangement may have been 
made by the first and third Norman kings, the system wa* 
8UB[>endod during the trouVdes of Stephen’s reign, and that 
the exchequer was reconstructed by Henry II. It appears, 
too, that the machinery of the exchequer was perfected by 
a family of clerical financiers, who held at once high 
dignities in tlie church and confidential offices in the state ; 
that they wore, and avowed themselves to be, eager advo- 
cate.'^ of regal rights ; and that they strove to extend, as far 
as possible, the liabilities and responsibilities of the subject 
towards the crown. They also found means by which the 
judicial powers of the crow’n, the protection which the 
powders of ]>olice wielded by the crown could afford to the 
subject, and even the validity of contracts were made the 
mudiinory for securing a revenue. 

The Norman and Bluntagenet kings were not only the 
ovcrlordd of all their subjects, and therefore interested in 
tlie escheat of their estates by failure of heirs, but by far 
the largest landholders in the country. The royal estates 
were managed, at least ia the 13th and 14th centuries, just 
as tlie estates •of the nobles and gentry were. They were 
superiut ended by bailiffs, generally of very low social 
rank, and cultivated by customary and hired labour. ' The 
profits of the e^tate, as long as this system was continued, 
were paid into the exchequer by the bailiffs, and after the 
king ceased to cultivate land with his own stock and 
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eapiUli the collectors of rents succeed^ to similar duties 
with Uiose of the more aucieut bailiffs. The sheriffs 
collected the customary charges which were imposed op the 
counties, and the extraordinary receipts of the crown, 
making audit of their liabilities twice u year, and receiTing 
H quittance when those liabilities were discharged, Caro* 
fal search was made into the estates ol dec(\isod tenants of 
the crown, and the antiquary or genealogist has derived 
the largest amount of his information as to family and 
local history from the numerou.> and exact iHinuntioneu past 
mortem which were taken by tho proper authorities. As 
certain offences involved a forfeiture, and as all offences 
might be condoned by the payment of mnlcls, tho atten- 
tion of the royal officials w^as stimulated to all such cases 
of misconduct, and except in matters of petty police, 
adjudicated in the manorial courts, the royal tribunals 
rapidly superseded private jurisdictions. In England these 
private jurisdictions disappear in the middle of tho llth 
century ; in Scotland they survived till they were abolished 
after the insurrection in 1745, ia France they existed till 
the eve of the Hevolution. Nothing his tended so much 
to develop English nationality, and to consolidate tho 
authority of the crown, as the royal tribunals, working 
through anvl for the machinery of the exi hequer. 

As the King’s Bench dealt with pleas of the crown, when 
the king's peace was broken, and the exchequoi hunted up 
and luiiiished offences against the revenue, and through both 
agencies assisted ths revenue, so a further source of royal 
income was derived from the fees levied for the administra- 
tion of justice between subject and suhject. There are 
many forma of conveyance known to those who are 
curious in legal antiquities. But the court of Common 
Pleas competed against them, by recognizing a form of 
conveyance transacted in court, lecorderl, and thereupon 
protected by valid evidence of title. “ No assurauees,'' 
said Clarendon, w'hon, in the full tide of revived loyalty, 
the cavaliers of the llestoration strove to reverse or make 
void disadvantageous or forced sales made by themselves 
during the course of the civil wars, ** are equal in validity 
to titles created by lines,” as these kinds of conveyances 
were called. ** There is no precedent of their being vacated 
by judgment or Act of Parliament, or otherwise, without 
the consent of the pailies.” So coucluhivo was this form 
of conveyance, that when Viscount Purbeck bunendered 
his title to tho king by the process of a line, the Lords, 
though they protested against the act, did not venture on 
demanding that it should be void. This form of con- 
veyance also supplied a revenue to the crow’ii. The 
exchequer, m short, was ubiquitous, constantly searchiug 
after moans by which the finances of the crown could be 
recruited or enlarged, and soinetimos offering very solid 
advantages to the subject in leturn for business of which 
the law courts, centred in the evclje<|mT, took ci»gniziiiu*e. 

Besides those revenues, the crown derived an income 
from the coi poratiuris whose charters were granted in lieu 
of annual payments, and weie renewed on fuither imyinents. 
Sometimes tho accession of a new' sovereign was made the 
ground for fresh demands on the re-grant of charters, and 
payment was always expected for the concession of new' 
rights. All these receipts, from whatever sources derived, 
were entered in the annual registers, the great rolls of the 
Pipe, a series of documents ^till preserved, and extending 
without break from early in the reign of Henry IL down 
to the reign of William IV,, when offices, long obsolete, and 
already mer^ sinscures, w^ere abolished. But fur ncaily 
seven centuries the financial history of England, is con- 
tained in an unbroken series of public records, carefully 
made up from year to year, and as carefully audited. And 
as the receipts of the exchequer w'ere exactly scheduled, so 
the payments were checked. No mere order, even of the 
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sovereign, w’os valid for payment, unless it wore counter 
signed by some official— oripnally the ticasuroi*'- and 
therefore duly subjected to a furuiul cxuniination. 

It is reason, ihic to conclude that ai biliary taxation was, 
if not unknown, always unconstitntemul in England. 
The stiict ilrfinition of (he crown’s rnditi- m l^d,^ 11 on to 
levenue, winch Domesday Book deloudcd, and wluch the 
exchequer interpreted, naturally suggeslb that the nglits 
of the subject were citually neknowledgeil uiul intt lli*.’!!)!!*. 
Hence it was a geiicia' opiiuoii, prett) fietly exi»reb.sLd 
when the udimiustratioii W'as unjaquilur, tint the king 
should live within tliat iiieome, in onlinar^r times at least, 
which had, under good manugeiuout, been found suffieient 
for the dignity of the crowui and the good government 
of the kingdom. The iksk of the crown’s impoverishment, 
and the constH[ucnt necessity of grants from the subjeet, 
made the English people exeeedingly hostile to favounfiH, 
and led parhainents to leeoinnieud or even insist on a 
resumption of giants. The iinprovulenee of Henry 111. 
led to tho Barons’ War. Tho woise iinju-ovulenee ut Henry 
VL’s aduimistiatiou, when iheciown was in iibjeet penury, 
was a pi innpal stimulant to the part> of tlu duke ol York. 
Tho last echo of this discontent was the dissatit'l.iction bdt 
at the grunts made by William ill. to the Bentnuk. and 
the Keppels, grants which had to be i evoked in pait, and 
which were only confirineil in [»art by the adn>it maimer in 
which the Whigs jiroposed to extend the same resuinpliou 
to the estates bestowed on the numerous illcgitinmte chil- 
dren of Charles II. 

One financial expedient, how'cver, adopted, as is bujv 
posed, at tho instigation of Beck ot, and certainly inti oduced 
in the mukllo of the 12th century, had such l.istiug and 
peculiar effects on the fiscal and political system of tho 
country that it should bo explained. This w as the commuta- 
tion of foreign military stivico for a fixed money payment. 

The policy of Henry JI, w'as to strengthen the leveiiuo, 
and to make it the im-trument of govenumuit. Bi yund 
his immediate and obvious inteiehls, the warning whieli he 
derived from tho straits to wlueh Jiis great rival ].*oui8 
VIJ. v\aH constantly rcduce<l was enough to make him 
eager to soeiire and perpetuate the means foi carding out 
bin ov'u designs. The expuaieut on which he hit led to 
three lesults, tw’o of which had an overwhelming inllueiice 
on the ineJi.eval history of Faiglainl and ot w'estuin Europe, 
while in the third was contained the solution of tho 
greatest problem with wliii h civilization has had to grapple, 
which ancient }>ulitics failed to giasp, but whieh is tho 
gicat victory of inodern polities The comiiiulation of 
foreign military service for a fixt'd money payment was, 
first, the cause why the Norman settler ami the subjeet 
ICiiglishnian rapidly developed a common sentiment against 
the royal prerogative , was, secondly, tho origin of that 
ii resistible English army before which, till it was idvalled 
by tho Swiss infantry, no feudal levy could hold its ground; 
and, thirdly, was the unwilling paient of representative 
government, of parliamentary control, and finally of scien- 
tific finance. ^ 

Tho king, under that system of reciprocal obligiitii>ri 
between overlord and tenant which is called, somew'hat 
loosely, feudalUin, had a right to tho milit.iry service of 
such among his subjects as held lands by military tenure. 
Sometime^*, U> bo sute, as in France and Germany in the 
llth and I2th centuries, the suzerain was not in a position 
to enforce tho obligation ; somotimes, as in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the obligation was rendered stringiuit by the 
necesdity of defence again-st a common enemy. It would 
seem that the poSitiou of the English king and Norman 
duke was intermediate to the above. There was no doubt 
that he could call on his subjects in England to do battle 
on behalf of interests which were indisputably insular, his 
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Norman Hiibjects for such interests as were indieputably 
continental. But it waf) not quite ho dear that an English 
tenant waB bound to defend the tranninarine iiitereste of 
the English king, or that a Nt^rmaii, a Gascon, or Langue< 
^loo tenant should be constrained to vindicate the English 
rights of a Norman duke. But there was so much to be 
said on behalf of the king’s daini that a compromise was 
possible, and it was so much to the advantage of the 
English riionarcb that such a com promise should bo made, 
that the >>argaiii known as c^scuage or Hcutage was struck 
between the English king and his barojiH. 

Militaiy sorvK-e lendeied by a military tenant was a tax 
in kind. In ]ir»8 Henry IT. kid claim to the great fief 
of Tonloiwe in right of his wife. If this fief could be 
transrniffed through females, his claim, according to the 
puhJic Ijiw of the tune, was good. But another family had 
i>eoii in poHH(‘Hsion for nearly a century, and it was plainly 
inexpedient to tlie Fren(*li king that hm doniinions should 
he conipleUily girdled round, from FlatiderH to the Alps, 
hy tin* tief.s of tile KngliMh king, who, by various titles, had 
inhenltjcl or claimed the whole Honboard of Fiance The 
rei'overy, thiTcfore, of tdie fief of Toulouse was sure to bo 
an urd'CMiH task, and in effect Henry did not achieve it. 
But by bargaining for a money [Miyiiioiit instcMid of personal 
service he could supjdy himself with th(* inoHt effective 
means towards the object aimed at. A feudal army was 
colhu'lcd slowly, was destitute of solid organization, and 
was at (Mice disbanded wlieti the time of its seivice was 
passed. An enlisted nrrny, paid and commanded hy the 
sovereign, gathiired by careful scloftioii, and drilled with all 
the skill whndi the ago po.s.sessod, was a far more cflicicnt 
instruiinmt of warfanj. 

The assize of arms under whicli the militia was enrolled 
defined the c<|ni[nncni <if the national t»»rces as precisely 
as those of Koine w^ere defined under the flo-called consti- 
tution of Servius Each social ordi'r had its pro[»er arms 
and place in the army. None but freemen were entitled 
to Horvi' But in the king’s (‘ulisfed army a serf could be 
enrolled, and rise to knightliood and even to noliility. 
Huring tlie long wuirs of Edwnid III. many such persons 
of oiigiii.illy ignoble birth Ixs’amo distingiiislied captains, 
'rhe royal iinny became, like tlic church, the road by which 
iiunihle merit might be promoted to rank and aflluenco. 
Such an army was highly paid, well drilled, rujndly man- 
o'uvred, mnl prodigiously elh*ctivo. Though small, it easily 
n»utf‘d lio-itH many tunes greater in numbers than itstdf. The 
idiivrtlrv of I^Vunci*. went down before the English footmen 
at (’uMy, Bintiers, Agiii<*oiirt, and Vornouil, ns the Bersian 
armies weie deslriiycd at Granicus, Issus, and Arbela, and 
as the native foK'cs of India WH‘re routed at Piassy or 
Ass.ive. It is true that these hhiglish victories were 
iillimntelv hirren, betMiuse tlie victors were too few to hold 
the count I y winch tlK«\ coiKpicrcd. But in action, as long 
as the army was tiue to Us dull and discipline, it was 
irresistible, and could onl) l>ebc\tcn or dislodged in detail. 
Perhaps it is not too much to siy that the tradition of 
these explicits has hml a ]>cnMiuicut cffcc'l 

Again, the Auumutation lust adopted in 1158 united 
the two iMet‘s, Noinuin and hhiglish, in a eomiiiun policy. 
In aeconl.nico with the s[)iiit of the time the bargain was 
u recoul and a ]U‘Ci‘odent. It it si lengthened tlie king’s 
military power, it weakmied Ins civil power. The feiulal 
chieftain inmht not be unwillmg to undeitake a campaign 
from whn h he might givt ]dundcr oi glor>, or the solid 
advantages of sm*ce.Hsfnl and appreeiat'^d service. But it 
was another thing to find th*' funds from wdiieh others 
might bi^ hired, and drilhsl, ami win tfieso advantages. 
The military teir.nil began to cnticizo the sov ereign’s policy 
111 undertaking foreign wars, and to demur to his demands 
for escuago. Uia natural ally against the power of the 


crown wcLH the free peasant. In little more than half a 
century after the bargain which Becket made with the 
military tenants of the crown, the whole nation, church- 
men, n<»hles, burghers, and peasants, were united against <' 
«fohii and his mercenaries, forced the Great Charter from 
bull, and despite the anathemas of the most powerful pope 
which ever sat at Home, insisted that the Charter should 
be maintained. Tiic history of no European nation 
supplies a parallel tc‘ the events of 1215. It will be found 
also that this common purpose irifiuenced the minds of all 
ranks of £)nglislimen, till, under the unhappy reign of 
Henry VI., the feuds of the nobles made havoc of English 
liberty for a century and a half. But it was during the 
])oriod of national resistance to the excesses of prerogative, 
during the 13th, I4th, and the first half of the 15th 
century, that those precedents w'ere created which served 
the parliamentary oppo-sitiou of the 17th century to such 
good purpose. 

In the third place, the commutation of jiersonal service 
was the true cause of parliamentary representation. It is 
known that the earbest traces of representation are to be 
lound ill those elections of county knights who were 
appointed to assess the contributions for extraordinary 
nece-ssities which the irregular councils orassemblies of the 
earlier Plantagenet kings had conceded. From local or 
county assessments to a national or general assessment, 
based on uniform principles, was only a step. At first 
there was no nei^l that any but the country districts should 
bo dealt with iii this fashion. The resources and liabili- 
ties of the towns were well known, and the king could 
treat directly with the borough authorities. These rela- 
tions of the crown to the chartered boroughs is the 
explanation of those anomalous franchises which character- 
ised 80 many of the boroughs before the Reform Act of 
1832. At last, in 1205, Simon de Montfort summoned 
the representatives of the boroughs as well as the counties, 
avowedly for the purpose of obtaining their adhesion to his 
policy, and the precedent was copied thirty years later by 
Edward I. 

IIow the pailiament gradually, through its control over 
the supply of funds for tlie extraordinary necessities of 
the crown, undertook cognizuiiL'C and remedy of abuses, 
assumed legislative functions, afliruied its own privileges, 
debated political questions, changed or determined the 
succession t<» the crown, extended or narrowed the fninchises 
t»f the electors, ami criticized the royal administration and 
expenditure, is matter ot familiar history The origin of 
the English parliament was peculiar, as its jilace iu modern 
Phiiopean history was unique, till, at the conclusion of the 
18 th century, other countries began to imitate the forms 
and traditions of the English constitution, and at last a free 
parliament has become a symbol and condition of ooiistitu- 
tionul goveiumciit. 

It has been stated that finance, during the Plantagenet 
and Tudor dynasties, consisted mainly ui the occasional 
imposuiou ot direct taxes. The crown made known its 
iieccHsities, ami the parliament declaied the amount of sup- 
ply. At a penud which is not settled, the right or duty of 
originating 8up[>ly became vested in the low^er chamber. It 
is probable that this gieat privilege, to W'hicb the House of 
Commons ovvc.h its a^cemlency, but which formally 
conceded only in the reigu of X’harles 11., was partly due 
to the willingiics-i of the Lords to throw^ on the lower 
chamber the odium or danger of refusing or cutting down 
the demands of tho^crowm, partly to the original character 
of parliiwncntarv representation, — the fact, namely, that it 
w’^as called into being for the purpose of assessment. In 
course of time, the Hoaso of Commons assumed the right 
of giving validity to the grants of the clergy in their Con- 
vocations, a right which they angrily affirmed in the first 
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nession of the Long Parliament Bore, it is probable | 
that the clergy at some |)eriod v^liich cannot be now | 
detined, attempted to protect themselves against the heavy | 
^ demands of the king by putting tln ir grants under the 
sanction of the popular chamber. 

The direct taxes of the Plantagenet and Tudor times were 
percentages on the annual value of lands and tenements, 
property taxes strictly so called on personal estate, and 
percentages on ecclesiastical revenues. The first two were 
granted by the secular, the last by the clerical parliament. 
Very early in the history of English finance, the district 
from which the tax was raised w^as assessed, uiid the assess- 
ment was made a permanent valuation It seems that 
this was even done with the tax on personalty. The town, 
for instance, from which the tax was collected w^as set 
down at a fixed sum, and the sum thus fixed was raised 
rateahly by the local authorities. Hence in the time of 
James 1. the subsidies and fifteenths, as the direct taxes 
on real and personal property were called, jiroduced less 
than they did more than three centuries before, though 
the money of the Stuart sovereign contained only one 
third of the specie which was coined in pirecM bearing the 
same name in the 13th century, and prices liad risen owing 
to the increasing cheapness with which silver was obtained. 
It xs likely that the motive for maintaiinng the same 
assoesment was that parliarjiont might exactly niidorstand 
the amount of the burden, and the extent of the aid given 
to the king. The taxing rolls in which the amounts levied 
are set down exist by thousands in the national archives, 
and might bo made the material for illustrating the social 
condition and opulence of niedheval England. Siniilaily 
the value of benefices was assessed and remained constant, 
the tax levied being a percentage on the nominal value as 
entered on the books of the pope or the king 

The tax levied on the clergy w%'ih always a higher per- 
centage than that imposed on the laity. It was reas(»nably 
argued that a tax <m tithes was a lighter burden than a tux 
on products or annual value, .since the tithc-owiicr had 
contributed neither in labour nor capital to his share in 
the produce. Hence Edward I. demanded, in 1290, an 
enormous percentage -a third — on the revenues of the 
clergy. The clergy had procured a bull fiom Boniface 
VITL, under which tliey were forbidden to ])ay taxes to 
lay persons. That this bull was obtained at their solicita- 
tion seems manifest, since the crown was in want of money 
for carrying on war with Philiji the Fair, with whom the 
pope w’as at constant fend, and against whom ho would 
be likely to support any enemy. The attitude wbich 
Edward iustautly assumed towards the clergy, the success 
which attended his policy, and the serious diminution 
in their privileges and prestige which follow'ed from 
the expedient so unluckily adopted, are matters of familiar 
history. From the time of Edward there are only faint 
and occasional signs of that clei it til independence which 
had exhibited such vigour in earlier times. During the 
15th century the clergy had t eased to be a separate powx^r 
in the state, though they exorcised a great conservative 
influence in the obsrmre politics of the Lancastrian and 
Yorkist period. 

Sometimes the king leceived taxes in kind, e.specially in 
wool, the principal exjiort of English produce. It apjiears 
that sheep-feoding was almost confined to England, pro* 
bably because the peace was better kojit in England than 
elsewhere, and destitntion was nearly unkimwn. Hence it 
W'as possible to j»ut a heavy export duty on the produce, or, 
what was the same in effect, to sell it at a much higher 
price than it sv\x^ purchased at, by assuming a temporary 
monopoly *)f the article. Such an expedient wras adopted 
by Edward I. in 1 297, and several times ovei by Edward 
IIL The importance of English wool to the Flemish 
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manufactures was so great, and the trade was so easily 
manipulated by the English Oovcrnnicnt, that, from ihe 
time of Edward 1. till that of Heury VIl., I’.f., during two 
centuries, the political sympathies of the Flemish were 
easily secured on the side of Fiiigland thri>ugh the agency of 
commercial intemnirse. When Margaret id Ihirguiuly gave 
a refuge to the Yorkist exiles, and Si'iit forth pietenders to 
disturb the throne of Henry Tudor, the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty wdth Flanders, the Intercursus Magnus, 
formed an effectual bai to her intrigues. 

The direct taxes of the period before us wutc doled out 
sparingly and grudgingly. fcsumetime.s, as in the minority 
of lliehard II., they were appropriated, to use a modern 
phrase, by the hands of a body of commissioners appointed 
for the puipose. On tlu‘ occasion referred to, Sir Kicliard 
Whittington \^a^ one of the persons selected to see that the 
moneys granted were duly applied to the war wiili France. 
It may also bo stated that immitions for the deteiice of 
(Cherbourg, saltpetre and suljdiur, were si»ld ti> the (Jovem- 
ment of this time by Sir William Walworth, well kiuiwn in 
history as the slayer of AVat Tyler, the leadei of the Kentish 
insurgents in the peasants’ war. It is almost siiptiiluous 
to say, that supply w’lis grant i*d im the condition that iho 
! griovances W'ero redressed. In tlie early ]»art of the Ifiih 
century, when it vmis seen that the officials oi the court 
evaded the redress of that which the Commons prayed for 
and paid for, the praeluo became general of di.iw^ing up 
petitions in the form of bills, and thus of inuktng the 
redress of grievances the basis of a legislative m t. 

It IS a coinmoieplace with liHtoriiins to ussm't that the 
right of the crown to jmrveyance, it , to iirovisiuns and 
labour, purchased at niaiket rates, or distrained for royal 
w^orks, W’us a serious grit‘vanee lu tlm Middle Age*. 
There is no evidence that it w'us so The present writer 
has read many thousands of mediaeval accounts, and lias 
rarely found that the forced i»urchasts of tin* ciown were 
treated as a wrong Sometimes a gicat eouitiei, such as 
was the younger Desjieiicer in the reign of Edward 11., 
usurped a .ight which belonged to the crown, and injured 
the proprietor. But, as a rule, the crown paid its way 
honestly during the J^Iaiitageiiet period It was especially 
in the ^ ‘ign of the first two Stuarts that the grievance of 
])urveyanec was felt. Ihit the diseonlent was due to the 
fact that the ertAvn had determined on J>aung for supplioB 
at the old rates of value which prevailed before the currency 
was changed and tmees lind ^^(Mi. Such a system put on 
the county, through the jnstiees at ciuaiter sessions, the 
cost of the difTorence betw'eeii nominal and market rates; 
ami the crown, when the supplies were not fortheoniitig 
from the county, purchased on its ow'ii a'^’coimt, and forced 
the county to j>ay extravagant, perhaps factitious, prices for 
that wJiicli it had failed to purvey. An additional cause 
of diseonlent was found in the fact that, though puiweyance 
was claimable only while the king was in the district, iho 
Stuart kings demanded the contribution when tlie court 
was in London, or at any rale at some distance from the 
locality which w^as charged, ami often ov^i digged for 
default. 

In the 14th century a practice of making voluntary 
gifts to the crown begun. Stories arc told of l*ole and 
Whittington having made ])roscnts or loans to the king, and 
of the lattei Imving cancelled the king’s debts at a banquet 
which he gave to his sovereign. In the ITitli century the 
I voluntary gifts of rich men weie inodifii'd into a system of 
begging, under the name of a benevolence. It is probable 
that the extreme poverty of the crowm during the latter 
years of Henry VI.’s reign, and the growth of partisan 
spirit among the nobles and gentry of this time, may have 
le«l to the ]»ractice becoming common. At any rate the 
custom became general during the tw'ent>-five j’^ears of 
• ' IX. — 23 
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Ynrkbt anceuflency. That it was oxceodingly unpopular is 
shown by an Act of Kjchard III.’h single parliament, in 
wliirh beiievoleures W'ero declare 1 illegal. The succossors 
of the usurper pretended to trout lids .statute as inoperative 
hitirc It wu>i enacted during an illegal government. Henry 
VII. and Jiis Kiiccesiois eunstantiy ir'iiptdeineuted their 
revonu»-s by benevolt *Ces. ( Miauceilor Mortuirs fork, by 
which parHirnonious and expe nsive o[>ulence were equally 
invited to uid the king’>» n ee sm ties,— the one out of 
Hivings, the other out of e\[KUiditure, --is well known. 
The prartioo ccmtinuiMl down to the eve of the Long 
Parliaraent, if indeiul it run be said to have ceased, as fur 
us the UoyulHt party was cfuicerned, liefore the final collapse 
Ilf (’huh*^ T.’s fortunes ut Nuseby. It was a commonplace 
with the coiirtieis of the day that the king might, if ho 
wished, take the subject’s wealth without ttsking leave. On 
llio otlicr hand, they who refused professed that they were 
rewtiMined from giving by the anathemas of the CJicat 
C’!Iiart(‘r, by which those were denounced who violated any 
of the j)ruvisions which the Groat Charter contained, and 
iiotahiy tliat by which common assent must be accorded to 
tixation. Aubicipatious of revenue by loans were common. 
Thu foolisli [>n>joct of Henry TIL, whicli was set on foot in 
onler to sociiro tlie throne of Sicily for his second son, more 
accurately in order to enable the pope tocrunh the reigning 
m -uibcrs of the house of Swabia, loaded the king with debt, 
and, forcing him to consult his nobles as to the means of 
Ikpiidiitmg his obligations, gave an occasion for Simon do 
Montfori’s abortive political and financial reforms. The 
long wars of Edward Iff. compelled him to make loams, 
mill iiltiniutely to repudiate hii*i debts; and we are told that 
his baukrijiptcy brought down some of the most opulent 
linaucial houses in Florence. Henry VIIl., wdio scpiandered 
tlio enormous treasure wdiich his father hud accumulated, 
and afterwards the gro it personal estates of the church, and 
finally its lands, --re jmted, and [)f‘rlmp8 wdth reason, to 
have been, in the w^ful tides t ngo of its existence, one-third 
of the fertile land m the kingdtun,- -constantly incurred 
large debts, from wliich lie was relieved by hi.s obsequious 
parliiinients. (’hurlos and his son incurred debts which 
were nuvei paid, aiul !Nracaulay does not misHlate the case 
when lie says that public debt was not inciuTed for the 
fiiwt time at the Ue volution ; wlrit diil lia]»pcn was the 
sitisfactiou of the obligation to pay the interest and, if 
possible, th(^ principal. 

One of the finuncml expedients of the Middle Age.s, and 
inileed of niueli later tinic'i, was a depiecmtiou of the cur- 
lency by means of is.mie^ wdueli, iiumiTuilly of the same 
value with an older issue, w^ere intnnsiealh below it. This 
is not the place in winch one might point out Innv disastrous 
an I Miiciiial a policy it is ti> tanq>er with the currency, 
liow mucldevously the forces of Government are cinidoycd 
w'lieii tlievMindei take tins kind of fr.iiid, and how enduring 
are the calamities which result from so givat a political 
crime. Not a little of llie stability and progress of Eng- 
land has been due to the fact that dislumcsty on the 
pirt id G\)V(*r»ment in dealing falsely with the currency 
has been a very rare ofiVnee, has, indeed, b«'oii coniiuitted 
only w'ltlnn a shoit but contiinious period. The evil, 
liow’over, which the action caused to England, even for bo 
short u time, was so great th it it reduced tins country from 
the position of a first rate to that of a third rate powder in 
Europe for more than a centiny. 

At the close of the llUh century, the pound sterling con- 
tained whit its name inqioiteth a pound wtitxht of silver, 
of 1 1 ’2 linunuHS, - the penny, w Inch w as the cuinmonest coin, 
containing the 2 lOth pai b t>r a j>i)un 1. P>et ween this period 
and the first quarter of the UUh centnry, the penny was 
roduciMl to one-tlunl of its ancient weight. lUit there is 
reason to believe, from direct and indirect evidence, that it 


was the ptuotice to pay by weight and not by tale. It ia 
inconceivable that the crown would, for the sake of a 
temporary gain, have sacrificed the fixed or quit rents, 
which constituted, after the beginning of tlie 15th century, 

I the greater 2>arfc of the revenues rais^ed from crown lauds 
and regaliui rights. Besides, the evidence of prices is con- 
I clu-sivo as to the alternatives that the value of silver must 
! either have quadrupled in the 15tli century, or that pay- 
I inents must have been made by weight, for during three- 
' fourths of the 15th century the prices of the necessaries of 
I Ido are much lower than they are in the 1 4th, During 
I the whole of this period, however, the coinage was kept to 
I its customary standard of fineness, and therefore no un- 
certainty was induced upon pecuniary ti*aQsactiuiis. 

In 1543 Henry VIII. commenced an issue of base coin. 
At first the alloy was only one-sixth of the silver ; but in 
1515 a second issue was put into circulation, in which the 
I alloy was one-half, and in 1546 a third issue only contained 
one-third of silver. Henry died on January 28, 1547, 
The guardians of his son continued the practic e during the 
first five years of lus reign, coining money in 1547 which 
was only one-third fine, in 1549 of one-half fineness, and 
ill 1551 of only one-fourth fineness. An attempt was 
m ide at the conclusion of this reign to issue a coinage of 
genuine quality, but as the base money continued in circula- 
tion, the attempt was futile. Mary was anxious to restore 
the ancient standard, but found it impossible to do so. 

‘ Elizabeth called in her father’s and brother’s base money 
at a low fixed rate, which gave her a considerable profit, 
and put into circulation money of the old character and 
quality. This was effected in 1500, so that England 
suffered from the evils of a base currency for seventeen 
yeaus. The eflFccb was disastrous in the highest degree, for 
it impoverished the nation, and for a long time disabled it 
from filling that place in Europe whicli it had occupied for 
centuries before. 

Among the sources of the royal revenue, the ancient 
customs of tonnage and poundage oeciq>icd an incon- 
siderable place. These were dues levied upon exports 
and imports i^^d seem to have been yielded from the 
earliest times. They are justified on the ground that 
the sovereign was under the obligation of maintaining 
the police of the narrow seas. Attempts of a more or leas 
successful kind were made for the purpose of securing this 
part of the revenue by limiting exports and imports to 
certain towns, and particularly by fixing the market of 
e.xporta in particular localities, known as towns of the 
staple. Thus, for a long time, Calais was by law the sole 
market of English wool, and the West of England tin was 
sold at Bodmiii and feomc other Cornish towns. Towards 
the latter end of tlie IGth century the growth of foreign 
trade was fapid and considerable. But the old dues on 
exports and imports, wdiich had been granted to the crtiwm 
oil the occasion of each accession from the IfiLh century, 
were small and inelastic. An attempt was therefore made 
t) revise them, and in 1608 Cecil, James l.’s minister, 
drew up a new book of rates. 

It is w^ell know^n that these new taxes, for the imposition 
of wdiich many plausible reasons w’ere alleged, wrere the 
commencement of that quarrel between king and parliament 
W'hicli culminated in the civil war. The law courts decided 
in favour of the crown, and it does not appear that at this 
time the spociul scandal of the Stuart government, — th© 
practice, namely, of dis[)laeing such judges as gave deci- 
sions on points of constitutional law' or public justice that 
W'ero distasteful to the sovereign, — bad commenced. But, 
on th » other hand, it was seen clearly enough that, if the 
cn>wn could, at its own discretion, impose what taxes it 
pleased on trade, the checks which parliament might impose 
on the administration would be annihilated. In point of 
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fftcti tb^ Book of Butoft baa 1^17 sOtueb tbi^ effoot. 
Pruotically there was no parliament between 1610 and 
1021, for the parliament of 1611 was dissolved without 
passing a bill or making a grant. Bat in the latter part of 
this period, owing to the skill and energy of Cmnfield, 
the first of English financiers, the king was relieveil 
from his debts, and put in possession of a revenue 
which was independent of parliamentary supply under 
ordinary circumstances. The election of 1621 was simply 
due to the outbreak of the Thirty Years* War, and the 
disastrous condition to which the kiiig^s son-in-law was 
reduced. 

Another expedient by which the crown strove to in- 
crease its fiscal receipts was the grant of monopolies. 
It seems that the creation of a trading company, 
and the accord of special privileges to those who founded 
a market in those regions which were ujiened up to trade 
by the discovery of the Capo passage and the New World, 
was deemed to be incontestably the province of the crown. 
The houses of parliament could not have ventured on 
criticising the action of a chartered company, much loss 
have pretended to define its privileges. Now the papal 
see had granted to Spain the whole of the Nev/ World, or 
at least such parts of it as were in any way inviting, and 
had made a similar grant to Portugal of the district which 
lay on the road to India. By the death of Cardinal Henry 
in 1580, the succession of Portugal passed to Philip II., 
who thus united under one nilo the West and tho East. 
But the Dutch were now engaged in tho War of Inde- 
pendence, and were assisted by the English, though war 
had not actually broken out between England and Spain. 
The war came at last, and the Eastern possessions of 
Spain were obviously the most convenient siiot in which 
the power of Spain might be attacked. There was every 
reason, then, in according trade privileges to a company 
which had to contend against the power of Spain, to build 
forts and factories in which trade could be secured and 
extended, and to deal discreetly with rivals who were 
associated with Protestant England by a comiiiou European 
interest, but were sooner or later to come into collision in 
more distant regions. Tho massacre of AmVoyna was the 
beginning of those differeucos which culminated in the wars 
with Holland during the protectorate and after the mon- 
archy was restored. On December 31, 1600, tho first East 
India Company was created by charter. So far was the 
revenue from being the better for this charter tint the 
queen granted the company an exemption from customs 
duties for the first four of their voyages. 

From the undisputed power of granting charters for tho 
monopoly of foreign trade there was only a ste[» tt> the 
grant of monopolies to the home trade, though of course 
always on the plea that tho monopoly v^as really a control 
which it was in the public interest to exercise. It i.s well 
known that, when these monopolies caused discontent, 
Elizabeth graciously cancelled them. They were renewed 
by James, were again the subject of remonstrance, and 
were abandoned by the king with so little conciliation that 
the surrender of the practice gave no great ground for 
gratitude. The other fiscal expedients which James ado}>t< d 
were tho creation of a now title which was conferred by 
purchase, the sale of peerages, anJ tho rigorous exaction of 
feudal rights. In the parliament of 1610 an attenq^t was 
made to cancel these rights by commuting them for a fixed 
payment, which, if the scheme had been accei)ted, w’ouM 
have taken the form of a cpiit rent ou all estates held on 
military service by tenants of the crow^n. But the schenio 
failed, probably as much from a disinclination on the part 
of tlie parliament to aid the prerogative by granting tho 
king a fixed revenue, as from any dispute over tho amount 
of the commutation. The whole subject has been ably and 
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judiciously treated by Mr Gardiner, whose conscieuiioua 
and painstaking histories of the eorlior Stuart period are 
of the utmost value to tho student of finance and politics. 

Hitherto, the history of English finance 1ms been that 
of iho j>roces8 by which the (tovermneut with 

more or less succ“ss, to deti\c a revenue from <lircot taxa- 
tion. Cecil ami James 1. dibcuvered that a Ituutul hui rce 
of increased rt>enue was to be found in the (usttuns and a 
new book of nites, and tho Commons ns clearl;^ saw' that m 
this fiscal expidicnt lay the whole issue ot the debate 
betwwn parliamentary control and tho royal preroga- 
tive. The struggle began w ith tho accession of Charles. 

The indepeiidenco and privileges of parlmineat, tho desire 
to obtain certain guarantees for that kind of church 
government which rci>resented tho dominant feeling of most 
Englishmen, were the objects of those w^ho constituted the 
paiTiainoritary opposition to tlic court; but tho machiueiy 
by which these icsiiltswere to be effected was finance. No 
one can miderstand the politics of the first fifteen years of 
Charles I.’s reign who does net detect that tho parliament 
intended to bring tho king to terms by stinting the revenue. 

The struggle begun with the first parliament ot Charles. 

The parliamentary leaders imagined that they hud w’on tho 
victory when they secuied the Petition ot Bight. The 
king interpreted that concession in another w*uy, and was 
supported by legal ad\ice in the view which lie took. 
During the long interval between the third and fifth parlia- 
ments of Charles, the king tried every expedient by winch 
to raise a revenue. Clureiidon*8 statement that the country 
was peculiarly prosperous betw^een 16211 and 1040 is 
undoubtedly correct. But tho country deteiinined not to 
let Charles have his way, and the resistance to bis fiiuineial 
expedients was only the prelude to those measures which 
the Long Parliament at once odopted when it met. 

During tho period which iotervoried between the dis- 
missal of tho third and the summons of the fourth parlia- 
ment, Charles adopted various fiscal expedients m order to 
fill up the deficiency of his finances. They were all, except 
the rates levied on imports and exports, forms of direct taxa- 
tion. were the compositions in lieu of knighthood, 

the annual payments made by chartered ninnt>polies, the 
reMimjitiou of lands which were sanl to be enr roach riionts 
on tho royal forests, tho fines of the Star Chamber, and in 
particular tlie fine of .£70,000 imposed on the city of 
London, and lastly ship money. 

In the earliest times, the maritime towns, and especially 
the ports in tho south-east of England, were liable to be 
charged wdth the duty of the national defence at sea. The 
privileges of the (Hnque Ports were connected with this 
duty of defence, and it ajipuars thnt the sailors of these 
ports needed very little persuasion to undertake a duty in 
which privateering differed little from piracy. Sonictiujos 
these irregular forces did good service. The \ ictory of the 
Oirnpie Ports over Eustace tho Monk in 1216 had even 
muie inqiortant results than the battle of Lincoln. The 
navy of Philip of Valois was annihilated at tho battle of 
Rluys by tho same kind of force, and EdwwirdTII. was freed 
from rivalry ou sea. In later times the piratical ventures 
of Hawkins and Drake had royal patronage, and it is said 
that some of tho families who purchased titles from James 
I. — notably tho Iliehes — had gained their wealth by expe- 
dients very similar to those W'hicli were familiar to tho 
Algerines, and that their expeditions were os ofjuivcK'al as * 
those of the Mediterranean pirates. Not a fow' men who 
had won their wealth as buccaneers spent a calm and 
respectable old age in England. There w^as no hardship 
felt in the demand occahioiially made by the crown, that 
the seaboard towns and counties must defend the realm at 
sea. 

1 The first writs of shii'-money in 1634 were levied on the 
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maritirno countloB only. The second and third of 1635 
and 1036 wuro imposed on the inland counties as well, the 
juiiges aHirnuiig, at first privately, and afterwards, on 
Hampden’H appeal, by a tiiajutily, that the crown could 
levy tiio tax at its discretion and uithoiit the consent of 
parliament. Jt seems that tlie tax yielded about £200,000, 
though it is said that after the judgment in iiainpdeu’s 
(‘JiKC, the payments were more reluctant and irregular than 
they were before the judges aOirined the legality of the 
impost. 

The civil war broke out in the autumn of 1G42. The 
king was better ofF for soldiers, the parliament better off 
for money, and in thu end the possession of adeejuate funds 
supplied the means by \^hich the single advantage w^hich 
the king possessed was neutral i/od. These were afl'orded 
by the new forciis which Croniw'ell drilled effectively and 
paid highly. Not only w^as Loudon, always in the interest 
of par]ianM‘iit, richer than all the towns in England put 
together; not only was the eastern district of England 
untuucheti hy the war ; but Norfolk was by far the most 
wealthy nnd populous district in England, as Yorkshire and 
Luticashirc were the poorest and least populous. The 
rcsouices, therefore, from which the parliament could 2»ro- 
cure its means were ample and easily obtained. 

Ill 1013 the parliament impimed an excise on beer and 
ale within all the counties w^bich acknowledged their 
autlioiity. They also levied a lioavy tax on tobacco and 
W'iuc, and i)ii other articles of coiisiimj»tion. Tlie piojuct 
was denounced V»y the king an act of uiihtMird r)f uptn‘e.S‘ 
sion, but was soon imituttMl in the royalist district by the 
jiarliainent whieli sat at Oxford, though, after it had 
made this grant, it did not meet again. In 1G4C the par- 
hameiit abolished the ohl feudal dues, turning all tenures 
into cummon socage. Jt is said that between the outbreak 
of the civil war and the year 1017 the parliament raised 
more than forty luilljous m tlie coiintioB which they 
governed. Aiinuig other expedients, the Trotoctor in 1050 
established a gi‘iii‘ral jiost olli(‘e. Ai'cording to tlie tlieoiy 
advocated by the crown law^yeis at the ilcHtoratioii, that all 
acts of the jiarlianieiit fioin the duti of the rujiture with 
the king in the summer of 1042 were vitid, the old feudal 
liabilities were revived wilh the inoir.irehy, aiul also, by 
implication, the royal privilege of pm \ i*). nice. But as thu 
country liotl been (piit ol these habilith*» tor fourteen years, 
the rt>\ival was lelt to be an uitoleiuble burden, and by 12 
CJhuiK's 11 cap. 12 they were extinguished. In common 
justiei' tins enuineipulion bliould have been compensated 
ucconliug io tlie barg.iiu neuily conii>leted in 1010, which 
wan known as “the gieat CDUtinet/* by a land tax specially 
levied on lamL which had hitherto been subject to feudal 
dues, and sin h an arrangeincnt was projiosed. But the 
cttvaliii party, now in the U'^iendant, contrived by a bare 
iinijoiity to carry a ineasme In wliieh the king obtained 
the Uerodit ary excise in lieu ol hos leudal tines, duties being 
imposed on beer, cidei, peii}, mead, h]>iuts, coffee, tea, 
sherbet, and chocolate', Baili.iineiil alsoga^e the king the 
old tonnage and pyuiid.ige for lite. 

The excise was an cxpeiheut bon owed fiom the Puteh, 
III the long War of Independence, the peojde of Holland 
wore constrained to make gieat loans, and to [dedge their 
roveiiiies to jmy interest on thest* loans. 'Fhe debt W'as 
almost all held in the eountiy, and to meet the charges the 
Dutch financiers imposed taxes on all articles of consumj>- 
tiou, whether iiocessanes or luxuims, on cmiunenial 
transactions, on births, inarnages and deaths, on succes- 
sions and legacies. A Dutchman in the ITtli century was 
taxed from the cradle to the grave, and the cx[)cdients of 
tlie Dutch linaiieiers formed tor a long time a series of 
precedents from wdiicli other countries bon owed luigely. 
In effect Holland was the source t>t modern finance, and 


proved how taxation, though apparently of entahing weight, 
could be easily endured, if it were counterbalanced by 
industry and thrift. In point of fact, only a few years 
after the disastrous war writh the English Commonwealth 
(a war waged quite as much for the political reason that 
the Dutch democracy, always inclined to the House of 
Orange, which w’as connected by marriage with the Stuarts, 
1 avoided the English exiles, and insulted or even murdered 
the English envoys, as from motives of commercial rivalry), 
the state of Holland contrived to reduce the interest on its 
debt of nearly fourteen millions sterling from live to four 
per cent, by the threat of paying off the principal In the 
same period this state established, for the ffrst time, a 
genuine sinking fund, by which, principal and interest being 
i paid together, the debt of fourteen millions was to be com- 
pletely extinguished in twenty-one years. The rate of 
interest in England at this time was eight [>er cent. 

During the reign of Charles II. the English nation 
increased greatly in opulence, especially through its foreign 
trade. But its internal trade and industry suffered severely 
by the appropriation in 1G72 of the goldsmiths’ loans. 
The goldsmiths of London, who during the civil w'ar hud 
uiidertiiken the office of bankers to tie London merchants, 
and took in money at call, or at short notice on rates of 
interest, bud lent these depi)sit.s to Charles, in anticipation 
of revenue', to the amount of more than a million and a 
quarter, at eight per cent. At the instigation of the Lord 
High Treasuier Clifford, the king suspended the j>aymeut 
of interest on this loan, for one year only, as he said. 
But the obligation was never aiikiiowlodged, and in 1701, 
nearly thirty years after the exchequer was shut np, the 
bankers’ debt was treated as a national debt, on whif^h 
thiee per cent, interest was to be paid, but w^hich might 
bo redeemed on the payment of a moiety of the jmncipal. 
It is the oldest portion of the English public debt. In 
1720 it became part of the South Sea stock. 

Finance became a science in England at the Bevolution. 
The immediate effect of the depost tioii of James w''as an 
alliance between England, Germany, Spain, and TTollaud, 
and a declaration of war against France. The war lasted 
for rather more than eight year^, uiid was concluded by 
the peace of Byswick, Now the founders of the English 
llevolution were determined tliat ff»r the future the crown 
should bo dependent for its supplies on the pleasure of 
parliament, and especially that its foreign judicy should be 
held in check by the control of supj)ly. There "vvas the 
greater reason for this policy at the moment, for it was 
quite understood that the expulsion of James implied war 
w^ith France, and that such a wuir, carried on as it would 
be by the vigour and deternnnatiou of William, iniibt be 
]>roh>i)god and costly, lii 16cS8 the revenue was derived 
from (1) tonnage and poundage, (2) the hereditary excise 
granted iu lieu of the old feudal incidents, (3) tbe profits 
of the post office, (4) the hearth money, a liouse tax, and 
(5) the grants made in the parliament of 1085 for eight 
^ears. The income derived from these sources has been 
variously computed at two millions to two and a half 
milliuns, and the receipts from tbe excise and customs 
w’ero steadily increasing. William was under the iinpressum 
that thi.H great revenue was vested ut once in him by the 
change of the succession, — a view which was supported by 
s(*vcral Whig law’^crs, who urged that, as long as the late 
king Ined, tbesc duties were payable, but that they were to 
bo enjoyed by his successor. But the political Whiga 
thoiiglil differently. They deteniiinetl, and they carri^ 
without opposition, that* a fixed revenue should be settled 
on the crown during time of peace, that this revenue 
should bi* divided into two portions, one for the household 
and the civil expenditure, the other for the public defence 
and oihor analogous charges. It is true that they must 
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liave contemplated the immediate contingency of war, and 
liave known that the sum at which they tixed the revenue 
would be wholly inadequate for the emergeucios which 
wonld arise; but they were aflirming a principle which 
ahould be permanent, while the contingency to be dealt with 
w temporary. Tt api^ears that the attitude taken by the 
(Hirliament gave deep and lasting offeuce to William, and 
that the distrust and dislike which marked the relations of 
crown and parliament during this reign, and pro|mred the 
reaction under Anne, had no other origin than the settle* 
meat of the revenue by the convention parliament. 

The parliament further determined, once for all, to affirm 
a principle, occasionally acted on in past times, and fiinda 
mental to the concession of extraordinary grams, by which 
all supplies, other than the civil list and the hereditary 
estate of the crown, should be strictly appropriated to the 
objects for which they were granted. The demands of the 
crown in the Middle Ages were generally for jnibUc objects, 
in which the whole community was reputed to be interested, 
though sometimes, in accordance with the theory of the age, 
they were acknowledgments for favours received, i>ctitions 
granted, or pardons allowed. Tiiey were therefore ordinarily 
granted to the exchequer, and no limit was put on the 
objects for which they were to bo expended. But, as wt^ 
have stated above, appro[>riationB were luaflo in the minority 
of Richard II. and of Henry A^L, in the last year of James 1., 
and pretty frequently after the llestoratioii, greatly to the 
disgust of some among the courtier.^, who conceived that 
tiie prerogative of the crown was dangerously invaded, if 
Charles v/ero disabled from diverting parliamentary grants 
from special objec*^8 to those which the king might be pleased 
to select. But from the He volution the Appropriation Act 
has always denounced severe penalties on any minister of 
Btite, or head of department, who converts «upjily voted 
from one branch of the service into any other direction, i 
The trial of Lord Melville, in 1 80G, illustrates the manner 
ill which a parliament, otherwise disposed to trust implicitly 
in the Government, resented the apparent breach of a 
fundamental principle in English iiuance. 

The settlement of the revenue on William and Mary left 
the parliament in the possession of a surplus of X800, ()()(>, 
the difference between the grants made to James and the 
sums actually settled on the crown. But i'200,000 of 
this was immediately remitted by the abolition of the 
hearth tax or chimney money. The nation had also 
incurred a debt to the Dutch of .£000,000, which was 
re^iaid at once To meet these charges, a sum of rather 
more than .£400,000 was votel, to be raised by monthly 
instalments, and as a security for borrowing £370,000 at 
six per cent, in order to meet Immediate requirements. 
The expedient of anticipating revenue by loans at short 
dates was very ancient, and is indeed obvious. At first, the 
Government of the Revolution, feeling its way cautiously, 
raised loans on short periods, at high rates of interest, and 
pledged particular taxes for the payment of the principal 
and interest. These taxes were- -new excise duties, /.c , 
taxes on consumption ; a monthly assessment, i.c., a direct 
tax on income ; and a quarterly poll tax, which of course 
was graduated. A resolution was, moreover, passed by the 
House of Commons, by which it was proposed to lower the 
salaries of all offices under the crown to £500 a year 
maximum, with the exception of certain case.s. It took no 
effect, and was indeed a mere expression of dissatisfaction 
at the enormous gains of official statesmen. Nothing 
tended to lower political morality during the latter part of 
the 17th and the whole of the 18th centuries So much as 
the enormous perquisites which officials enjoyed. 

In 1693 a loan was raised on the basis of a tontine. 
This expedient was familiar to Italian financiers, and was 
probably suggested by the life loans of the papal Curia. 
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It cinnbined a limited security with theckarnis of survivor^ 
ship,— 'B kind of lottery whi<»h is very often found to be 
attractive, unless, as is genemlly the case, the tontine is 
employed as a si^cculatioii by those who jmt selected lives 
into the loan. Tontiims have been t*m[>io 3 ’cd by English 
financiers as a means for raising money up to the begin- 
ning of the pri'sent century. On this occasion, when a 
million was advanced on the security of additional excises 
to bo lovii‘d on beer ami ale, interest was paid to all 
subscribers at tlie rate of ten i>ei cent, lor se\ en and a half 
years, utter which date £70,000 per anninu was to be 
divided umoug the survivors, till the number was reduced 
to seven, when the annuity of each was to revert to the 
public t»u his decease. In order to stnimhite the operation 
of this loan, persons w ere allowed to nominate lives at ten 
per cent. f>ii the capital invested cm each life. Although 
the latter offer was etpiivalent to selling annuities at less 
than half their value, J,ho loan was raised with difficulty. 
But the capital expedient of 1693 was the imposition of 
the land tax. AVilhng as the parliament was to extend 
the area of imlirect taxation, it w^as inqio.ssible that 
lauded estates slmuld be allowed to go untaxed, t'specially 
as, within half a century, nearly all taxation hud been 
derived from the contributions of land and property, and, 
as it was remembered that the emancipation of the military 
tenancies was effected at the expense of the general public. 
But the Governmeut did not venture on dcpaitiiig from the 
old principle under which the suhsulies wiue collected, that 
of making certain local authorities responsible for the 
assessment, or ruther of veheving them of all virtual 
responsibility. The tax was dxed at four shillings in the 
pound on the profits of land and personal estate, the latter 
being taken at six per cent. But from the very beginning 
the assessmeut was une<pml. It is said that those districts 
which were favourable to the jirmciples of the Revolution 
asseased themselves fully and tairly, but that those in which 
Jacobite views were in the ascendant greatly understated 
their liabilities. It appears, too, that the assossment of 
personal estate was soon li)st siglit of, or j*allicr merged tti 
an aggregate local charge. In point of fact, no revaluation 
was made. Hence the estimated rental of agricultural 
esUios remained unaltered, and the assessment of the 
towns, which was also taken as a fixed quantity, wa« 
imposed on the owners of pro) >erty, the ca)utal of the towns- 
folk and tinders Vieirig merged in the value of the premises. 
For exain))lo, if tho ansessinent of a town was £1000 in 
1093, this sum iuchidiiig both items in the laud tax, the 
same assessment was charged whenever the full laud tax 
was imposed. But the iahabitants of the town had tho 
right of redistributing tho fixed assesiiment on tlio property 
contained m the town, as the value of individual holdingB 
was increased or diminished by the outlay of the owners, or 
the dejirociation of the jircniises. Tho land taxes, therefore, 
111 the county districts became virtually a secured rent 
payable to the crown ; in the towns it became a tax on 
inqirovements, though the amount not considerable 
enough to discourage improvement. Ittwas^dam Sinith^B 
opinion that in his time there were districts in which the 
laud tax was half what it professed tube, auinipost of four 
shillings in the pound on rents. Bince the great increase 
111 the rent of land, owing to the great imjirovements which 
have been made in the art of agriculture, the land tax is 
nowhere heavy, and in some districts is trivial. 

Taxes on the rent of land, i.r on its value as ])ropcrty to 
be rented, constitute a far larger jiercentage in the budget 
of foreign countries than they do in England, in the reign 
of AVilliam and Mary it is true that the land tax, where it 
was fairly assessed, was a very considerable impost, and the 
country' gentlemen easily fell in with the pacific projects of 
Walpole, when he coupled them with the fact of a reduced 
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land tax, and a prospect that the tax would be abrogated 
altogotlien But as, owing to the increasing value of land, 
and the growth of the eystem of indirect taxation (the 
principal ex[»edient of English finaucierb during the 18th 
and tlie fust half of the lyth century), the land tax became 
almolutely and relatively a decreasing charge, taxes on the 
rent of land ceased to be au important element in the 
national budget. Adam Smith informs us that in Prusaia 
the land tax on aecular estates was from 20 to 25 
per cent, of the revenue, on ecclesiastical 40 to 45. 
la some Euiopcan countries lands held by a noble 
tenure were taxed at a slightly higher rate than those 
held by a base teauie. In Eranee, on the other hand, lands 
held by u noble tenure and the lands of the clergy were 
exempt from land tax, while the burden of direct taxation 
fell ox(‘luhively on those hold by a base tenure. The 
ine<}ualiiy of this systom, its injury to the revenue, and the 
still greater wrong which it inflicted on those who wore 
liable to the tux, were constantly commented on by those 
Freiicli wiiteiH who made finance their study, and par- 
ticiilurly by the Economists, whose peculiar views on the 
nature of luxation were au exaggeration of what contaiuod 
a sonous und important truth. But the interests which 
profited by the ino([uality were too strong for any reform. 
They wore at lust sacrificed by a revolution, much of the 
bittcrncHs and ferocity which accumpamed the change 
having been umpiostionably due to the sense of injustice 
felt at the cxtiemc unfairness of the feudal tuille. 

The next expedient was that of borrowing money on 
lotteries. Tln^re are iiihtaucus of state lotteries before the 
Revolution. Ouo was drawn in 15(58, with the object of 
imtiritving the harbours; another was held in 1G12 and 
subseijueut years, fur the benefit of the Virginian colonists. 
But the padiumeut of 1620 presented these lotteries as a 
grievance, and they were discontinued by an order in 
council. In those later lotteries the < t()vernment fouud it 
impuHsible to dispose of the tickets except by granting at 
the same time annuitios at exorbitant rates of interest. In 
cour-ie of time, when the English people became more 
inclined to speculation, lotteries became a profitable moans 
of raising money, though they hud huch diba.strous effects 
on publn* ijionilily that they were ultimately discon tinned. 
In the year 16115 loans wore raised on the security of 
stamp duties, now' introduced fur the first time, and on 
the tonnage td shij>s. The charter of the Bank of England 
was granted ut the same time in exchange for a loan of 
.£ 1 .2tK),0(>l), the Hfcunty of the loan being generally the 
assignment of one half the additional excise duties. These 
duties were ikon imposed without any limit of time. ' 
Hitherto unluecl luxes hud been granted for fixed periods. 
The ncgotmlions whndi led to the foundation of the Bank 
of Engluud eontemplatod ii perinanenl debt and a permanent 
lund from which the inlerest of tlio debt was to be paid. 

The rehitioiiH of the Bank ot England to the finance of 
tlio country art' as important as the efiects which it had 
upon trade, in the early part of its caieer were far more 
important, Ibr tl ' [jrnate bankers were abeiuly fulfilling 
many of the funetious of commcicial bjuking. But the 
Bank i>f bbigland was fioiu the first the bunker of the 
Government, managing its re\euue,-~ foi wlucb it received 
on its foumlatiou 1*4000 a >eui, anliciimlmg its revenues, 
putting its secuiities into circulation, and assisting its 
credit ut emeigintij^. It was, in point of fact, from the 
bt'ginning a guat departiiunt of state, and so obvioms 
and, to t!»c public opinion of the time, so dangeious were 
its j)owers, that ]>rovision was taken in the Act i)v which it 
was constituted, that if it advance 1 to tlie Government any 
moneys on the credit of the public revenuo without the 
authority of parliament, it shoubl forfeit tieble the sum 
svirn h it had so advanced. Moreowr, the Bank of England, 


by virtue of its fiaancial powOr, became a gi^at political 
i&Btitutioo, exiatlng by and for the principles of the 
Hevolutiou ; and to it much more tlian to the public debt 
may be applied the statement of Bolitigbroke that, while 
the taxes necessary for the expenditure of the eight years’ 
war might have been met by taxation within the year, the 
Government of the Revolution preferred to incur debt, 
liecauso the holders of the public securities were thereby 
interested in the maintenance of the now settlement. 

A singular tax was imposed in the year 1694, that on 
marriages, births, and burials, on bachelors and widow^ers. 
These taxes were graduated, rising from four shillings on 
the burial of the humblest person to X50 in the case of a 
duke or duchess. The duty on births ranged from two 
sIiillingH to jC 30, on marriages from two and sixpence to 
£50, on bachelors and widowers from u shilling a year to 
£12, 10s. In the same yeir taxes wore imposed on glass, 
stone and earthenware, coals and culm. In the next year 
tlic currency was reformed, the Government conceiving it 
expedient that the cost of restoring the clipped and liam- 
mered money should be borne by the nation. 

During the period in which the old money w'^as being 
called in, and the new coinage struck and issued, the 
country was iu the direst distress. But the fertile genius 
of Moutagu, DOW chancellor of the exchequer, invented 
excheipier bills. Long ago, exchequer tallies, t.e., certi- 
ficates of indebtedness on the part of the exchequer, had 
been iu circulation, or at any rate been negotiated. But 
the first exchequer bills — these did not bear interest — were 
virtually a (iovernmeut paper based on the security of the 
revenue, and intended to be a temporary substitute for the 
curren ry, now deficient, but in course of restoration and 
extension. They came at a critical time, and supplied an 
urgent want. Thus they were an immediate success. 
They helped to sustain mercantile credit, they lightened 
the burden of pressing charges on the revenue, they 
supplemented the weakness of the currency, and they 
thenceforward formed part of the macliinery of English 
finance. The second issue of exchequer bills bore interest 
at fid. per cent, per dicin, /.«?., a little over 7^ per cent, per 
annum. These nibtrumerits of credit were [>ut into circu- 
lation iu amounts from £5 upward.s. Exchequer bills 
survived a risk which has been fatal to similar instrumonts, 
for in 1698 it w'as discovered that an extensive forgery of 
them had been perpetrated, for w'hich some few persona 
wore punished, though the greater criminals escaped. In 
1696 the malt tax was first imposed. During the reign 
of William the whole amount of receipts for revenue was 
a little over 72 millions, i.c., rather more than 51 millions 
aiiimally. Of this amount, about 34 J inilhon&wereobtained 
by indirect taxation, about 21f millions hy direct tixation, 
2J millions from the post oftico and the health money, and 
nearly 13i millions remained as debt. The cxpoudituic 
was about 45 millions on the public service, nearly 9 
miliums on tlie civil list, and rather more than 18 millions 
on various objects, including repayment of debt 

In forty years, then, the English financiers had found out 
how elastic and fertile indirect taxation is. Wo shall see 
in the course of a century and a half how they used their 
discovery, and improved on it, Hitherto most of the 
indirect taxes had been imposed temporarily ; the policy 
on which the country w^as about to enter necessitated their 
perpetual impo.viti(>n. Thus, for example, the malt tax, 
having been a temporary tax in the eight years* war, w'as 
revived and made a permanent tax at the beginning of the 
w'ar of the Spanish succession. The principal sources, 
however, of the extraordinary revenue needed for this war 
were customs and excise, land taxes, stamps, and similar 
duties, and loans. The amount of debt contracted during 
the period was a little iu excess over that obtained by the 
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land tax* the laud tax being leas than two-thirds of that 
obtained by indirect taxation. The form iu which the 
loans were raised was annuities on lives or on terms of 
years, granted on disadvantagetnis couditions, lotteries, and 
the funding of floating debt. Tiio latter operation was in 
part undertaken by the Bank of England, which thus con- 
siderably enlarged its capital. The rate of Interest was 
about G per cent., and it appears that the form in vrhich 
the loans were couti acted was the best method after all in 
which the Government could bornm. 

A still larger operation was attempted by Harley in 
1710. A new company was fomied, which was to take 
the unfunded debt, amounting to more than 10 millions, 
to receive 6 per cent, on the sum, w’ith £8000 a year for 
expenses of management, and iu considerutiun of having 
performed thisflnauciol operation for the (lovcrnmeut, was 
to be invested with the sole privilege of trading to the 
South Seas. This w^as the origin of that famous company 
which ten years afterwards obtained so scandalous a 
notoiiety. In 1715 the aggregate fund was established. 
Numerous taxes had been made perpetual, and the Act 
creating this fund directed that the proceeds of these taxes, 
with the surplus of other revenues, and all other public 
money, should be brought into the exchequer as a collective 
quantity. But by this time the whole revenue of the country, 
with the exception of the annual land and malt taxes, had 
been pledged to the various loans contracted during the two 
wars which followed on the Ko^^»lutum. An attempt was 
made to lighten the burden of the debt in another direction 
of fl nance, i,e.^ by diminishing the rate of interest. 

Shortly after the peace of Utrecht the rate of interest 
began to fall, and continued to decline till it became pos- 
sible to make use of the fact for the purpose of efl'ectiug a 
considerable reduction in the annual charge of the debt. 
An attempt was therefore made iu 1717 to obtain a small 
loan at 4 per cent. The project was premature as yet j 
only a trifling sum was subscribed, aud at last it became 
necessary to raise the rate to 5 per cent. But in order 
to consolidate parliamentary credit, the Govenunent of the 
day created throe new funds iu addition to the aggregate 
fund of 1715. Those are called the South Sea fund, 
the general fund, and the sinking fund. The aggregate 
fund was the guarantee under which the Bank of England 
consented to accept 5 instead of 6 per cent, on the'r 
capital, aud to circulate exchequer bills at a very low rate 
of interest. The Soiitli Sea fund was the security 
afforded by the perpetual duties appropriated to the South 
Sea Company at the foundation of that corporation, the 
interest in this case being reduced also from 0 to 5 per 
cent. In order to pay off such public creditors as were 
unwilling to submit to the reduction, the two companies 
agreed to advance 4^ inilhonH at 5 per cent., and certain 
taxes granted heretofore for terms of years were now made 
perpetual, under the name of tJie general fund. By these 
financial operations a saving of more than £300,000 a year 
was effected. The sinking fund consisted of the surpluses 
derived from the several other funds, which were to he 
omployod fur the extinction of debt, and for no other 
liurposo whatever. The policy of these arrangements, 
particularly the latter, was soon approved by a considerable 
rise in the value of stocks. Thus, for example, South 8ea 
stock, which was worth 100| at Ladyday, rose by Michael ' 
mas to 111 In the same year, too, the first vole of 
credit was taken, in expectation of a threatened invabioii 
by Charles XII. of Sweden, The vote was indeed strongly 
resisted, and as the majority by which it passed* was M ry 
slender, Townsend, Waltiole, Methuen, and Pultoncy were 
put out of oflice or resigned. In 1719 the surplus of the 
three funds referred to above, amounting to over £400,000, 
was applied to the reduction of debt. 


In 1720 the celebrated South Sea sohome wiu§ projected. 
It gives some colour to the opinion of those who hold that 
commercial aud financial follies are epiiU tnic, that u scheme 
far mure disastrous in its eflects than the South Sea bubble 
was put into sha|»e the year before in France, when Law 
floated the Mi-^sisbippi Oompany. In the mouth of 
Novombei 1719 the nomituil value ot tlie hUkW of the 
French company wan 18,000 millions stci hug, a sum which 
the statists of tluj age reckoned at 180 times more than all 
the currencies ot Europe put togetber. Both projects were 
trading coiiijvanies, and in both couipanios the grant of trade 
jjrivileges w'as made the occasion for negi>tiating terms with 
the public creditor through the agency of the company. 
The immediate object of the negotiations entered into with 
the South Sea (‘onipauy was the reduction of what w^ere 
called the irredeemable annuities, created for long terms of 
years during the wars of William HI. aud Aiuie. it U 
probable that the proposals of the company would have 
been, to judge from tlie success with which the conversion 
of the various stocks in 1710 effected, financially satis- 
factory. But unluckily the other great financial corpora- 
tion, the Bank of England, bid against the Si>uth Sea 
Company, and in this rivalry the latter itffered terms, which 
were finally accepted, under which the cuuipany contem- 
plated the purchubc of the whole national debt, to be repre- 
sented by a total ca[ntai of 43. J milhuuB, for which they 
were to receive interest at 5 per cent The inagiiifude of 
the operation, the difliculty sure to arise when attempts 
were made to obtain hma jide subscriptions fur the large 
amount w^hioli would be required in order to cuuq>Iete the 
bargain, and the reaetiuu certain to ensue as soon as ever 
a check was given to the operation, were lost sight of. It 
was not perhaps so remarkable, when it is mentioned that 
the very manner of the negotiation between the company 
and the Goveruineut pushed up the price of the original 
stock much beyond its natural value, a rise wlinh the 
directors of tlie company w^oio not slow to take advantage 
of, aud that the stocks of other compamos which could 
offer no exceptional pn^spects of profit wtio raisi'd to nearly 
as absurd a price as that of the »Soiitb Sea. The directors 
of the company took advantage of the fictitious price w^hich. 
the .^lock had reached, and created shares at or near the 
niaikot value of their stock. As the fever of s[>ecu1atiou 
reached its height, the directors exalted the price of their 
shares, and it seems oven contemplated an issue of stock at 
the price of tea times its nominal amount. By midsummer 
the advanced [u*ioes of all public stocks are said to have 
reached a market value of 500 niillioiis. Before the bunks 
of the company closed on June 22, the directors had 
negotiated fur all the ii redeemable debU of the Government. 
On August 12th they dealt with the redeemable debts, 
amounting to nearly 14i millions, at the ]»riee of 800. 
When parliament met in December, the price of South Sea 
stocks had fallen to 200. In the interval, however, the 
directors declared a dividend of 30 per cent, at C'hrlstmas, 
ami pledged themselves to a divideutl of 50 per cent, for 
the next tw^elve years. This might perhaps have been pos- 
sible had the subscribers made good their payments, had 
the directors been able to place all their stock at the 
nominal prices, and if all their loans were repaid. But the 
payment would only have been temporary, and both 
principal and finally interest w^ould Lave speedily been lost 
to the shareholders. 

The issue to the nation was that the South Sea stock 
was fixed at nearly 34 millions; that tlds was divided into 
moieties, one half to be the trading stock of the company, 
the other to be a fund stock on which dividends should be 
paid ; and that the rate of interest jmyable by the (Govern- 
ment on the whole should be 5 per cent, till June 2, 1727, 
when it should be reduced to 4 f>ercent. The nation suffered 
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Goiistderabie temporary lose, tor tae capital of the debt, 
inateml of being reduced, wan increaBed by three millions, 
and the temporary aimuitics wore converted into a perpetual 
stock. But, ou the other hand, the state secured a reduc- 
tion of interest within bix yearn, and could, if the state of 
the money market proved favourable, reduce their rate of 
mterest at an earlier date, or if the revenue exceeded the 
expenditure could bring the machinery of the sinking fund 
into operation. In 1727 three fiftbs of the public debt was 
South Sea Block. In 1721 the rate of interest had fallen 
so much that the bank, on a revision of its bargain with 
the Goveruiaent, agreed to accept 4 per cent, instead of 5 
oil its new stock, the old rate of G per ceut. remaining on 
its original Kt(K*k. 

ill J72G It wa-i found possible to borrow at 3 per cent, 
and a niiiall stock was raised at this rate. In 1727 the 
land tax, which had been at two shillings for live years, 
was ratsed to four. Thine customs and excise duties which 
hail now been made permuneut, and were reckoned on an 
average at 30 per cent of the value of duty-paying and 
exctHtblo articles, now yielded, with the malt tax, about 
four and a half nilllioris, or twice as much ai the land tax 
at four shiiliiigs in the pound lii 1732 3 the land tax 
was reduced to a Hliilliiig m the [inuud in order to conciliate 
the landed interest, the salt taxes were reiin[>osod, and the 
(ielicieiicies of the revenue were made up from the receipts 
of the sinking fund, which now amounted to more than a 
million annually, and by which reductions were made from 
time to time in the public debt to the amount of more than 
six milliouH 111 the twelve years between 1727 and 1739. 
As Wa1]>ole had been designated the father of the sinking 
fund, his policy was severely, perhaps sincerely, criticized 
by the opposition. But while it was certain that tho 
iuiaiHtei*H could count on a great majority for the financial 
schutiio which he propined, it was not e^tually certain that 
he could reckon on support exoe[>t by reducing tho land 
lax, an impo.st which w^as .sensibly felt by the landowners, 
and was corrds)ioudiugly distasteful. The laud tax re- 
mained at two shllliugs in the pound from 1733 to 1739. 
Ill other words, direct taxation remained odious, and 
indirect taxation became familiar. 

In 1737 tho rate of interest ou public securities was less 
than 3 per cent., for tho 3 per cent, stocks wore worth 107 
in June. This is at about the middle of that remarkable 
senes of years in which the prices of grain wore singularly 
low, a set of facts which is characteristic also of the first 
half of the 1 5th century. The cheapness was undoubtedly 
tluo ill great lue.isiire to a .succession of abundant harvests, 
and to the rapid growth of agricultural skilL But it is also 
to be ascribed in some degree to the increasing dearness of 
tbs precious mtitals, ospecmlly silver, and it is likely, for 
economical rcasous which would not be in [ilace to allege 
here, that a period in which the precious metals are dear 
will bo accoiupauied by persistently low rates of interest. 
It is maiMlVst tint, at the iiresent time, gold is rapidly 
increasing lu value, and that a low rate of interest has 
aocoinr>iuiod thca fact, us it will iii all likelihood continue. 
Tho House of C\)minons lesolvod, in view i»f the high prices 
to winch [Hiblic securities had risen, that the rate of 
interest on all Goveramout stocks which were redeemable 
should bo reduced to 3 per cent. A bill w^as brought 
forward embodying this resolution, and w'oa read twice, but 
lost ill the course of the session. It appears that the plan 
was frustrated in deference to the monied interest. That 
it caused some alarm to the holders of redeemable stocks is I 
proved by the fact thot, w heu the throe per cents, stood ; 
at X105, ’88. 8d., the four per cents, were at £113 only, | 

There is one incident in the history of Walpole’s financial | 
projects which must be referred to. lu 1733 this minister | 
brought forward his famous excise scheme. The payment j 


of customs duties by the importers was dbligatory on the 
landing of such articles as were liable to the tax, or the 
importer, if be desired delay, was compelled to enter into 
a Imud with sufficient securities for the payment of the 
impost. The inconveniences of the system were obvious. 
If the importer were in narrow circumstances, he was fre- 
quently obliged to realize the value of his goods by 
immediate sales, wheu the market price was low alread 3 ’^, 
and was thus deprived of one advantage w^hich is charac- 
teristic of capital, that it enables the possessor of it to wait 
fur favourable markets. It indicted the maximum loss ou 
the consumer, to whom the tax was of course transferred, 
and a minimum advantage to the Government; for of 
course the trader’s profit was derived from capital advanced 
for payment of duty, estimated by the time intervening 
between the importation and the sale. It tended towards 
limiting competition in foreign products, for the wealthier 
mercliants had nearly a monopoly of sale in articles on 
which considerable customs duties were charged, owing to 
the iioeessity of finding the tax at once. A further assist- 
ance was given to such merchants by the rule under which 
the importer who paid his tax promptly was allowed a 
bonus of 10 per cent, on the amount of the tax. It opened 
the way for frauds on the revenue, for it encouraged 
smuggling, and assisted the dishonest exporter of foreign 
proilueu in obtaining a fraudulent drawback. It checked 
the cariying trade, narrowed consumption, and impaired 
the revenue. 

Tho reform which Walpole contemplated was to extend 
to foreign products imported into Great Britain that system 
which was already practised with such articles as were liable 
to the internal duties of excise, i.e., to permit the storage 
of foreign goods in bonded warehouses on the payment of 
a trilling landing duty. Thus tobacco — the experiment 
was to be tried with tobacco and wine at first — was liable 
to GJd. per pound. Walpole projiosed to reduce the tax to 
43 d., to levy Id. on importation and deposit in the ware- 
house, the import duty being payable as part of the 
hereditary excise, but being repaid on exportation, and to 
delay tho payment of the 4d. till such time as the owner 
of the gocKls might wish to dispose of it to the dealer for 
home consumption. In this way Walpole contemplated 
that a great ease would be afforded to the fair trader, and that 
frauds on the revenue — an invariable source of loss to the 
honest merchant- would be obviated. It is clear that 
Walpole anticipated that the revenue would gain all from 
the check to smuggling and factitious drawbacks which it 
lost in reducing the duty. 

It was unfortunate for Walpole’s project that he brought 
it forward at a time wheu he had, 111 deference to the 
clamour of the landed interest, reduced the land tax to a 
shilling in tho pound, and suspended tiie operation of the 
sinking fund. It is true that the plan was not wrecked 
on these issues, though they must have been present to the 
minds of many among those who resisted it. It was in 
vain that Walpole most accurately predicted, as tlie result of 
his reform, that it would make London a free port, and 
by consequence the market of the world.” Tho great 
merchants, who hod a monopoly of importation; the 
smugglers who, in that age of corruption, found means to 
make themselves a parliamentary power ; the public, which 
loathed the excise as an inquisitorial system, begun in the 
old days of Cromwell’s military usurpation, continued in 
order to sustain the foreign policy which tho Government 
of the Hevolution had prosecuted, and extended in order to 
enrich foreign favourites and to bribe the servants of the 
state ; and the patriots, as the opposition called then^^elves, 
eager to use every chance agaiust Walpole, even when he 
was in the right, because they had so pertinaciously asserted 
that he was always iu the wrong, — united to defeat the 
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project Wulpnlc’s life was threatened in the streets aiul, 
what he feared more, his majority was impended m the 
House. The warehousing scliome \\as abaiidotie(), and iu»t 
* revived till 1803. The elder Pitt, when, being in the 
ascendant, lie could atloid to criticize his own couiUict, said 
that bo regietted nothing so much as lus opposition to 
Wal[H)le's exeiJse. It is singular that the priuci]ial wmks 
4»n commerce and finance which wioe published before the 
adoption of the bonded wiiiehou&es pus& o\er 

Wai[K>le'8 plan in siluiico. 

The public debt was incro.tse<l between I73li and 1748, 
the date of the )»eaco ot Aix-la Chapeile, by about 28 
millions, the interest on this sum being piineipallv provided 
by dutie.s on spirits, though during the whole ]>eriod the 
land tax was put at 4s. In 1730 it was leduced to 3.^ 
But the old custtuuH and excihcs \MU’e coufiuued and 
increased. In 1731 a duty of 20s. a gallon had been 
imposed on gin, with a view to checking its use It is 
well known that this prohibitoiy duty led to extensive 
smuggling, and to illicit distillation on a liiige scale. 
Hence in 1743, when the rjovenniijut v\a-< on tlio lt>ok^out 
for means, it was pro])osed to rei>cal the Act of 1731, and 
impose remunerative duties m the place of the prohibitive 
tix. The })roposal was resnsted on gioundi of health and 
morals, but was carried. 

Kaily 111 1750 the plan suggested in Wal[>ule’H time of 
reducing the rate of iiiteiest on public sciniritics, with the 
option ot receiving the jinncipal, was revived, ns the tliice 
per cents, had been above ]>ar in the autumn <4f 1740. 
The amount to bo treated in this way was nearly 58 
iiiillions. The holders tif the stock were olfered 1 per cent, 
for 1750, 3.V till the cud of 1757, and 3 altcrwauK. lu 
the course ot the year the terms were, except lor about 3J 
millions, agreed to in the next year tlu consolidated 
stock was fiist formed by merging nine hcpaiatc. loans into 
a common .3 per cent, fund, and subsecpicntl) other st(»cks 
were consolidated in the same maimer. The pioject was 
not only highly suece.ssful, but the new' tln(‘e pci cents 
rose in June ui the same yt^iLV to KKl b In 1753-t the 
land tax was reduced to 2s. In 1755, when the Seven 
Ycais’ AVar was imminent, the land tax was raised to 4s, 
at which sum it continued, cxef}>t in 1707, 1708, 17()b, 
1770, 1772, 1773, 1774, 1775, till 17h8, when, being 
made perpetual, the ceremony of its being granted annually 
was abandoned During iho Seven Vear-s’ War and 
onwards, it became the practice ol English financiers to 
invite loans upon one ol three princ’i])’es. 'Fliey eitlier 
offered such a variable sum of three pei cent, annuities as 
re]»fe.senLed the difference between the value ol this seeuniy 
and the same amount actually lent, as, for example, £120 
BU>ck for £100 burrowed . or a fixed amount ul stock loi a 
variable percentage, as .£100 stock for (su>) X8() lent, <»r 
gave £100 stock, and a vuiiable sum in long or lite 
annuities, as (say) £lt>0 sto«.k and 22s. 6d-j>er cent, per 
XI 00 subscribed for nmtty-nine veais. The loans rai.st d 
during the Seven Years’ War were lar in excess of any that 
had been negotiated before. That, for instance, of 1700 
was twelve millions, and the same sum was raised in the 
next ye ir. When tlie peace of Pans was signed in Febi uaiy 
170 », the nominal capital of the English funded debt was lu 
anio lilt nearly double that which had been incurred up to 
the treaty of Aix-la-C’haiielle. 

The loser in the Si ven Ytiars* War was Franco. It was 
prostrated, was strij>pod of its colonies, and wholly im- 
poverished. No war m the world’s history had such im- 
]toitant results on the remote future a.s this lias had. *Froin 
this time France ceased to be a colonizing nation, and 
England occupied its place, as well as extended the settle- 
ments which it had already founded. At the begiimiug 
uf the Seven Year.s’ War, France was the determined rival of 
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j England in the East, and had occupied the .sivatli and in>riu 
i of the English ]>ltiiitatu>ns in the Wi st At the ('oiielusion 
f of the Sev'en \oais’ War, it had lost both its coliwiial 
1 equities. By this loss it was alsi> depiived of one among 
I those outlets fi>r discontent which liave b»'en so mi viewable 
to the Government -4 ot AVesteru Europe. Fnugrntiou does 
not relieve a country of its population so nuieh a > it lines 
of its dissatisfied and disuffieted meiubor.s Tlic destnn - 
tioii of rreiuli eoi ni.,d enterprise had no Inile indneet 
effect on the pa«.m)ii.-> ot the llevidution 'riie siipieniMC) 
ot England m the iioitht iii jMirtof the Now AVurld led the 
IVolestanl luhabitanls 4>t lielaiul, bowetl down and im- 
[►ov ensiled by the oppies.sive reveune laws of England, to 
emigrate westwards, and so give at home an opportunity 
tor the liish Catholios to reasscit theiuscdve.s, and foi the 
Amencans to strengthen t»r reeiuit themselves in the AVar 
of Indepeiidenee. Again, the charges of the Neven A eiirs’ 
AA"ar were so great tli:it the Bnti.sh ]nirliament trieil lu 
help itself by taxing the eolonie^ , the oolonie.s met tins 
project, alter vaiious acts of ie.si'>^laiii‘e, by the Deeluratiun 
of Independenre , the w.ir of Aineiiean iiulejiendeni'e 
iouiid ail ally in FiMiiee, which was eager to hhd, oir the 
niemoiios of the Seven Veins’ War , the reaction ol ie)uii>- 
lican Ameiica on monaiiln .il Fiance iiuled those tins a les 
which developeil the Fiench Jlevtiliituui. On the JJevoIu 
tioii follow'ed tlie Emjare ; the hhujure induced the leiu tion 
of the Holy Allmnce , fiom this came the w’es((‘rn rising <4 
1830, the general rising of 1818, and ultmudely tlie 
doctiiiie of modern Euiojiean [>olUies, that, namely, of the 
nationalities. 

ANe are eoneerned, liowever, wdth the financial conse- 
queneos of the Seven AYais’ War. It w^as in no sliglit 
degree provoked ])y the hostility of tlie Fiench and English 
hettlcis Ul Ameiiea, and it Inul been earned on at au 
enoriiiouft expense. The result w a ^ to secure the ascendency 
of the English race on the AmorKiin continent It tip 
jiearcd to deserve the gratitude and the sa^M-itiees ol the 
colonists. There is little doubt that the inbabitnnts of tlie 
jduutations would have recognized these facts, and have 
responded according to their means to an appeal made to 
them bv tlu' iiimistiy. In an evil liour the ministiy 
atttmpted to im])osL* taxes t>n them b> tlie authoiity of the 
r.nglish pailmmenl. No one, not even the cohmi^ts tliein- 
I ^elves, doubted that the Kmrlish jiailiauieiit could emiet 
liiw.s for the colonies, cmiid legulate their trade, couii 
dictate the couise ot their industry, and thus as eHeetually 
br»ng them within the tmaiieiul airaiigement.H of the Biitisli 
empiiG as though it i*oUected a icveiuie fioni them. In 
fact the colonial syKtem wras really a department of finance, 
though its details weie delencled on those mercuntilo 
jirmciples w hich Adam Snath cx[M)unded and lefuted. The 
imposition of the Stamp Act was resented on tiolitical 
])nncip]es, and wa^ re.>ented KUccessf ulJy. Pass(‘d m 1705, 
)l wa.s rej>ealed m 1700, though at the same tune the 
House of (kunmoiiH passed an Act as.serting, in the broadest 
laumicr, the right ol the English purliainent to tax its 
I depcndencieB. The Americans answ^ered refusing to 
(on^ume Briti.sh goods. As is well known, the ultimate 
taiise ot the irvolt of the cobmies w’lis the despatch of the 
East India (Vanpany’s tea ships to Bixston, the tax on tea 
imposed on the colonists being iioimiially retained in order 
to .serve till* interests of the company, whose finances w^eie 
Lciiuiisly affected at the- time, but really in ouler to affirm 
the right, on whicli king, ministry, and parliament insisted, 
of taxing the colonies through the machinery ot the English 
House of Com moms. 

From the outbreak of the War of Ameiican IndopendcTjca 
the land tax was annually granted at b’. in the pound, 
though of couise on the tdd asses.Muent. It formed the 
basis on which au annual ibsue of two millione in exchequer 
• IX. 24 
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liillrt wflH mado. But tlio rc'sirlne of the means from which 
the itileresl on the annual incp^ni' nt of clel>t was payable 
was derivef] from taxes on consiini[>tion and stampn, t.e,, 
from indirect sources. The nctnul d< bt createtl during the 
Amencxn wai was nearly 07^ millions. The sum rccciv'cd 
from UnuiH was 7r>A millions, and the aminal sum needed 
for tlic inferost on tliis debt was a little over 4 millions. 
In 17H0 after inviting tin* iittention of parliament t*) 
the magnitnd • of tin* debt, ami tin* necessity lor reducing 
it, pioposeil to rt‘vi\e and nuke peinninent the machinery 
of a sinking land 1 'Iib minist(*t liad taken counsel with 
Dr Tiii <*, %\ijo fm sf>ino year'» j>roviously had been lamenting 
til * dovMifall of \Val[M>Ie’s sinking fund, and urging that by 
hoi rowing ,it sim|»le interest great nct‘umulaf tons might be 
formed at eoinpinind interest, and tlnit tln‘ieby the debt 
woold be nltiinutely f‘XtinguiHbed Pitt’s ]»roposa] w'as that 
tin* e\ “hf*fjinT shouhl jKiy a million annually in <|uiiTterly 
instdnn nts to six eminent persons, who should invest tho 
Hiini in the purchase of stock, and that this payment should 
liiive prt*ced'’iico over any other i.-sue-< oj the exchequer, 
oxci*j»t the inleriMt on tlie ilebt. lie intended that the 
mt nest on tins fund should aceiunnlate with tlie annual 
receijtts, and he calculated tint in tw critj -(‘ight y<*ars the 
fund, with accumiilat{*d inteiesl, wuiild }it*ld iin annual 
surj>ln^ (»f four millions. When this sum wa*^ reaclietl, the 
inlt M 'jt was to Is* at the disposal ol parliament 

An amendmi'iit was proposoil on Pitt's ]»n)j>osi1 by Fox, 
1.) tlie eflect llnit wdn‘M at any fnliiie lime a loan wais ]*ro- 
posiMl, say of si\ rnilhonH, the « (unmissioneis, if the} had 
hiiiln'ieiit hinds at thi*ii disp(nil, nuglit juuchase a sixth 
ol the stock. It wa*- accepted by I*ilt, and formed the 
jiioi't'ss by w'linli, iluring tlie great Continental wai, tbo 
t*ommissi mer*h id the sinking fun I continued to lend Iheir 
balances and the annual sum which they received from the 
( lovi I nment to the states tlms pding up an imaginary 
obligation of the nation to itself, wdiicli seemi*d to t'Xtinguish 
(»'iMic debt, but wdiich would ('(‘rtainly be treated as a 
ilclum, us indeed eanio to be tlie case, when tho great war 
was ovei 1’he otVieiency of tlie sinking fund consisted 
entirely in the extent to winch, by re<]uuing an ineonie 
winch should bo in excess of expenditure, it necessaiily 
duniiusheil ilehl. Its dedusivo Ili a'S arose from tho fact that 
the actn.d funds wliich it luid aecinnuht(*d were actually 
invade<l un(li*rthe picssuioof w ai taxation and expendituic, 
and that its nominal eontinuaiiee was accompanied by the 
creation of a fictitious loan, the ju-ocess of which was 
burdened by the expenses of an nfliee. Other schemes 
were adopted subsequontly, moie or less similar to the old 
sinking fnmis, in later times, to winch we shall allude 
presently 

Por u short time before 1793, when England began 
hci longest and costliest war, the English funds rose 
greatly in value, chiefly, it is said, beeiniso they were eoii- 
i‘i‘ivefl to be the .sdest investment which could bo found 
foi those who were flying fioin the (’ontmont in dieud of 
actual or prospect ivt* xudence. Ihit imnuMliately on the 
outbreak of kAistihties with Frauci* tin* country was put 
to tho severest stiaits. Jii the yoai 1793 a serious c<»m- 
luorciul panic occurred, accompanied with an unparalleled 
number of banlvriqitcies. Loans of enormous amounts 
were raised as the w^ar w*ent on , the eurixuit expenses of 
Oovernment woie met by credits on the bank , and at last, 
on Febrnarv 1^7, 1797, tlie Piivy Council ordertnl the Bank 
of Euglnnd to suspend cash payments. For twenty^-three 
years afterwards the suspension was continued. 

Up to 1790 the additional burdens wkieh were imposed 
ti> meet the inteiest on loans and to defray some of the 
annual eliarges of tho w*ar were raiseil ainmst eutirt*!}’^ from 
indirect taxatitmon consumption, soinetiimw on production, 
but not on property. But in this year Pitt proposed 
/ * • 
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tr> levy duties on the succes.sion to real and personal estate. 
Knowing that his budget would meet with hostile criticism, 
he deteriniiicd divide his bill, and impose the projected 
tax tm real and pet-soual estate by separate enactments. 
The tax on personalty w’as accepted wdth very little re- 
monstrance, though a few solid objections were urged 
against the measure But the country )>arty strongly 
resented tlie [>roposcd tax on real estate. They al)scnted 
themselves fi »tn the House, and nearly left Ihlt in a 
minority'. Tin* minister felt that he must give way to 
them, and postponed his bill for granting dutie.s on realty 
in succession for three mouths, thus xiitually*^ abandoning 
the project. '^I’he dihcre[>aucv, thcrefoie, between the 
liabilities of real and ])er.son,d estate, when they become 
till* subject (d’ device or succession, has ncxer beer» leinedied. 
It is tiiie that an nttemiit was made by Lord Lauderdale 
to su*-pend the (qieialion of the Act wdiichhad been passed, 
till such time us the anomaly' might be let'titied. But he 
was luled to be out of ortlt r, on tho ground that no bill 
after it has be(*n [)ussed can be rt*[>eiil('d or modified iii the 
same session. Liki* many^ similar Acts, the legacy duty 
w'us tentative, and the latos of tax were }>rogi(‘ssivL*ly laised 
according to tlie ]>roximity' of blood in winch tlie legatee 
or heir sto xl to the testator or ani'cstor. In order to 
compel tie* making of wills, and to obviate the risk that 
]M*rsi)n.s might ax old a testameutaiy disjiosition with a view 
to esea[»e the legacy' duties, exceptional probate duty W'as 
imposed on those estates which were adminisleied without 
a w'ill. 

Apait fiom the manifest inequality of a tax W'hich 
omitteil to charge .succe.ssioii duty iqion leal estate, 
especially' at a time in whicli the value id such estate was 
lapidly' lising, ubj(*(‘tions were alleged against the tax on 
tho ground that it was likely to inllict inconvenionce or 
iiguiy m the ease of persons engaged in trade by the com- 
pulsory cxiuisure ot tlieir eireiimstanees, and because it was 
sure to breed discontent. subtle was tin* objection 

taken by' Loid Laiideidale, and aftenvards by Mr Ilicardo, 
oil tbe ground that it was a t.ix on capital, and therefore 
injurious to the development of wealth. The answ’er to 
tins objection is, ln)We\er, simple. Tt is impossible for a 
(Government to lax that which caniii)! be saved, but must 
be consumed in older that industry' may be continuous. 
Now that winch may be saved is eitlier consumed in 
Hupcifluit les, and therefore may be made the aubyect of 
direct ol indnect taxation, as the case may' be, or is saved 
and employed capital, or accumulated as reserve. Tn 
other words, not only' is it not true that capital should not 
be taxed, but it is true that nothing but that which is or 
may be capital can be taxed. 

More valid than this objection to legacy' duties is that 
which can ]>e alleged from the fact that, under existing 
circumstanci‘s, it is easy for the w'ualthy' to evade the tax 
by u iniu ''riie attempt to evade duties or 

liabilities on suci'cssions i.s a veiy old practice in England. 
One of the earliest, utter tbe Great Charter perhaps the 
earliest, wiitteii law' in Englif^h history, the Statute of 
Mailebiidge, is inteii levl to defeat attem}>ts to evade feudal 
dues by' such donations. There can be no doubt that 
siniilur practice^ prevail at pre.seiit. Nor can they bo pre- 
vented until voluntary gifts and transfers are registered, 
j>ublished, and rendereii traceable at last to the oflicer-s of 
tho reveiiup, who might liave powers to visit with penalties 
in addition to oidinary duties all conveyances and transfers 
made at such a <iate previous to the death of the donor as 
would indicate tliut the gift could reasonably' be interpreted 
to imply an intention of evading legacy duty. But at the 
suruc time it cannot be stated too often that, first, it is not 
al way's the best sy'stom of taxatiou which must be adopted, 
but the best possible system, since communities require to 
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be habituated to a new tax ; and, next, that any unfaime.ss 
in the imposition of taxation is sure to suggest evasion A 
financier must be just, if he wishes the taxpa 3 ’er to be 
honest. There are three oft’ences against the revenue, 
looked on os very diffeiontl}- culpable, but all stimulated 
by financial error or injustice. Tiie first is that ju-^t alluded 
to, a gift of property during the life of the donor with n 
vi«w to evade the legacy duties. This fraud is thouglit 
scarcely culjmble, though it will be obvious Hint it is much 
more easy for the wealthy to practise it than for those 
who are in narrow or moderate circumstances. The second 
is the evasion of the charges imposed on eaniings by the 
so-called property tax, but which is of eoui.se no jiropertj' 
tax at all, since large ma.sses of pro['vUly are exempted 
fnnii its oiierathm, and incomes which are no sen.se pro- 
perty are tixed at the same rate as those whi-'b issue from 
property The thinl, now considered as merelv vulgar 
larceny, l^ smuggling A gcnciation ago pubhe s^unp.ithy 
W’as strongly w'lth the siiuiggler. Tlie cli.ingc* hi this 
<>[»inion is intelligible and instructive The greater part of 
English taxation ol an indirc-ct kind was im[ui.sed for 
politic il ]»urpo.ses, in t<> serve piivate interests, up to the 
time wlien Sir llobert JV.el, nt‘aily forty ye ir.s ago, began 
Beiioiisly to reform the laiitl' In eour.se of time, he and 
those who succeeded ti» lus policy have lulopted and canied 
out thj principles that protection must be ab.iudouetl, that 
finance must not be maiiipulitcd in order to suit jaih 
tical antipathies, and that taxation must be inii»osod for 
revenue puipo>e.s only. Tlie piogri'ss of these piinciplt‘s has 
extinguished tlie trade of the snuijglei. For a long time 
oven economists argued that the .smuggler was tin* practical 
critic of a VICIOUS b 3 ^stem i)f fiiiincc. It 11113 " be ]>r(*dirted 
with some coufidcncc that, when a,]u>t i)ioj»ert\ tax is ua- 
poaed insteid of an unfair income tax, public opinion will 
enforce a morality which it does notve<]im‘e at jnesent, and 
W'ill assLsl the (t ivcnuiieiit in entorcing that monilit 3 " b} 
penalties and 1 * 3 " compulsory publicity ; and that .similarly 
when real estite mule liable to the .same duties as .ne 
imjiosed on [>crsi)nalty, the disposition to evade the duties 
wull be checked, and that maohineiy of (Joveruinent which 
detects and chastises fraud wull be stieugthened and 
enforced 

The disa.sters wdiicU followed on the outbreak of tbe gloat 
Continental war, the enormous cost at wdiich the \nui was 
carried on, and the demand fiu* money in or<ler to meet 
current charges, jiroduced serious effects on the curicucy, 
A considerable exaltation took place in the value of gold, 
and as gold had become the chief currency ot England, 
its exportation was under the circumstances inevitable. Ju 
1794 the Hank of England po.ssessed in cash and bullion 
over 8 millions. In February 1797 the stock of treasuie 
had sunk to 11 millions. The (Government had oveidruwn 
its account with the Bank on February 27), 1797, to tlie 
amount of nearly 10 milliou-s, and w’a.s demanding further 
advances. It is true that no real alarm w'as felt for the 
ultimate solvenc}" of the Bank, but considerable and Just 
alarm was entertained as to the convertibility of the notes. 
Ilonce the (Government, on February 27, 1797, ordered the 
Bank of England to suspend cash payments and shortly 
afterwards authorized tlie issue of note.s below five pounds. 

In November 1797 Mr P»tt introduced wdiat he called 
a new and solid 83 Ntem of finance. The scheme wais aftci*' 
wards explained to consist in a triple asBessment, kc , a 
trebling of all the a.ssesse'l taxes imposed rr iudividuaks, 
with a limitation, however, that such a tax should not 
exceed the tenth of the taxpayers income. It wa.s 
estimated that this tax would yield 7 millions, but the, 
result was disapjioiuting From the first it wais exceedingly 
unpopul ir. It was felt to be unequal, and to press with 
peculiar severity on those whose avocations constrained them 


t«> contribute to those assos*>mont,^ which the r;tua*rnment im- 
]> >scd, aiul ])crliiip^ nucessanl3% w ithout iimch consideration 
for thij.se wlio Lad to i>a 3 ' them. At the same time the 
poor escapi'iithc tax. for according t(» Fitts budget speech, 
the asst SM‘d taxes wa*ie leviable on betwee n TtHi, 0(t0 and 
80(),0(^U iiinischoldfiN, and vuelded thnngb the 

eontnbutifni ol 400 01)0 o! these houselioldi i s did not 
amount to more than i;ir>0,i)OO 

Tlie tnpU- as•^cs^n^.d lu.steJ only a year It v>a6> pio- 
l)til>l 3 '^ iutonded o]d\ t » In* [uvpar.itoi v" for the iiictune tix, 
whieh was inipoM'd in I Indeed, if the expenditure of 

the war wa.s to be met Ijv any other resource than loans, it 
vv.is necessary to diM'^x tn* same tax wliieli should reach all 
cla.sses w'ho coubl be made to contiilmte to the neecssitieH 
of the exchequ* i. Now it was plain that, had tbeaHsessed 
taxes bet‘n evi i ho piodnctive, - tlie amount tictually 
reecived lioin them wa^ onl\ twotliiids ot their estimated 
3ield, -tiiey aie liioic or less optional iti chaructt*i, .and 
could tlii‘reb)ie bo evaded The income ta\. itceoidin.; to 
Lord Stanhojic, had oiteu b(*c u urgtd on l'itt,and ('speciall}' 
by^ Bi.shop Watson. It began as a graduated ]»erccnlage 
If the imsmm of the taxpi}!*!* was between onu It'T) 

a 3'eai— it was not imjKJsedon tliose 1 ilcd bt low th.it nin 
the tax \v.is to bi* a 12nii» pirt ol the incoim*, ami tlic 
piopoition graduiill) \um to a 10 pei e( nt. tax t>n nu »inc8 
of £200 and miwaids Put estimated the piodiice ol the 
tax lit It) mdhons , it ;u tu.dl}" 3i(‘ldod only 1. It \Na« 
inqiosed as a w ir tax, to ccasc at u di*chii!itii)ii ot ]»“iice. 
But Ihtt nnniediatelv phalged it to a loan, ami in IHOI 
3 luillion.s of its annual [uoduce was tluis ajjpropi lut cd to 
11 redeemable debt Tie* 1 emission ol the tax lht*u rmulcred 
it necess.ir}" that iiew^ taxes should be imposed, and such 
w’as the conise acliiall) u(lo]»led after the short-lived ]>‘uace 
ot Amiens 

The income tix* was ciitu‘l/(‘d b 3 laud Jlollaml on 
giouiids ver 3 familni to iis in tin* latei turn's, namely, tliat 
It visite<l uieume.H “denvcil lium iieunanent and (lisp«>siblc 
eipital, those unsing fiom ]>iecanous and temporjii 3 ijos- 
si '>sioiis, and tliosi* fiom labour, talents, and indusliy at 
tlie simc rale, and was tlierefore unjust, unequal, and 
impolitn ” It wa^ also arguetl that the term ]>ro|>eity tax 
wa-. u lui'^uomei, tli it ju’opert}" was often not visited by 
the tax at all, ami that what was not jiroperty was nnil<*ted. 
Il wd'^ alleged that tf> lequiie tlie discloMiu* ol ()iie',s cireuin 
stances v>as eonti uy to tlie ]nejudict*s and custom.s of 
Fngb.shmeii, w.i^ uncon.stitiitioual, and a serioms injury to 
comnieice ami trade, since merchants, it was alleged, would 
oiteu find it eoiivenunl to s.icn lice more than a tenth of 
their income lather Ilian pi rmii the publication of their 
affairs, and, lastl}^ that it wa.s a violation 01 ]>iibhc faith with 
the stockholder, whose dividends w^cre mulcted, bj' the 
interven!n>n of that ver 3 (h)vernnient whicli wa.s [iledged 
to piy him an irredeemable annuity, of one tenth ot his 
ju^t due. But no object lun seems to have been alleged, 
on the one hand, against tlic graduated character of the 
tax, nor, on the other, against the low limit on wliidj^the 
full amount was exacted. • 

At the remission ot the income tax imposts to the amount 
of 3 HJ millionB a year were paid, this sum being double 
the amount raised in 1793. With the cxcejitiou of the 
perpetual land tax, a little ov^er 2 millions, and every year 
l»ecoining more diS[)ropoitionate to the rising value ol land, 
almost the whole of Lius amount was raised on ci>nsump- 
tion, /.c , from indirect sources. Rents ro.se rapidl}', under 
the joint operation of high prices and deficient ciops 
Profits increased, #wing partl 3 ’' to the legitimate growth of 
manufacturing industry, — for the invoiitions of Hargreaves, 
ArkwTight, and Watt were beginning ^o produce their 
effects, — partly to the enormous expenditure of Government^ 
and to the subsidies aud loams which were lavished on tlie 
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Ooutiriontul powers and expended in the j>iirchnse of Bnitsh 
iiiiuritueliireH. I5ut the c(»ndition <»i the working clasHes 
iKicinie deplornhie. Mr l'orlt*r proved with minute 
exaetiu^H** tlnit the reiiJ hurdL*ii of tlie ioiig and exhaiihting 
(^nitiiientsd w*iir was, as iar as England is concerned, mainly 
i>uHt iin(*d l>y liihonr. 

In the iruome tax, nndt i the name of u property 

tti\, was reimposfd. d'lie Majur-* of income weie dis- 
tinguishril and j»ut into Ji\e hcliedulcs named A, Ji, C, 

K, htMiig irHpe^M\*lv iaiius, tenements, mines, , 
i>Ci’Upauries oi t<‘iiamn*^; shares, annuities, and dividends ; 
prolits and guiiiM in prof cessions and callings; and public 
oifn (*K ot profit and jJcnsKins. On all but tiro sei-oiiil a 
tax of a in the [>ound w'us levicsl, but on tlu* second 

ijincpi m e only in England and srxiHuice in Scotland 
Innarn s bf low FbO a year were exempt fnnu the tax, and, 
following the aiiahigv in smne degree of the fiist income 
tax, a icdu 'tiori of tlie lute was made in in(*t)iiies increus* 
ing by i'lO a year up to XlTiO, beginning at three- 
ju ncc in tiro jiourul tax up to elevenpence, the largest 
reniMsion being made on tlie largest income. Ihit it will 
bo observed tliat, ns in tin* first income tax, the quantity 
payable mcrvaseil with the income, so in this system the 
dctiriction inii eased with tlie leceipts of the tux]»ayer, 
though it coast'd at a low amount of income. Furthermore, 
Home considerution was Hbi>wn to those who had families. 
Those householders wdro liad more than two children were 
alhrwed, on incoinoH between .£b0 and ,£400, a reduction 
III thn rate of 4 per cent lor eacli child; those b(‘tweeii 
i!4f>0 and XIOOO, 1) ]M*r cent, ^lo^e lx tween ilOOO and 
XnoOO, 13 per cent; tho e whohad XiiJUO and upwMids, 

1 per cent, for each child 

Jn 1805 135 per cent w as added to the income tax, and 
in 1807 it was raised to two sJullingH in the pound on 
incomes in schiHlules A, (\ J >, and Fi, and to eighteen- 
pence in Fiighunl and a shilling in Scotland on the annual 
rental «)f tenancies under sehedulc 11 The limit of e.semp- 
tuui was loweicd ti* £50, and an abatement of a shilling 
III the pound wnis allowaal on all iiiciunes betw'eon .£50 and 
XI 50 a Neal. Luboui'eis uiiil artisans Nvhoso earnings 
were less than tinrty shillings a Nvrx'lc Nvere exenifUed 
fnuu the tax, but it tlocs not ajmear that the dednciions 
111 tlie c.i-.e of ehiliin n were allowed, as m the Act ut FsO.i 
The war* income tax was levied up to April 5, 1811>, when 
It expired, and des^ute the efToits of (’astleiengh and 
others who urged its continuance, parliament refused to 
Aaiiction the impost any longer. 

'Hie Hjection id the ineonie tax as a means of revenue 
in 181 (» necessitated, at the winding U[) of the costlv CVrn- 
tiiumtid war, the iin[K)sition of indirect taxes iq»on most 
proeeMses ol ]»rodnctu)n and all ul cousiiniption, lor the 
corn laws and customs duties on foieign imports of food 
ex ilted iiidirectl}" the \alue of home prodiue. Industry 
wan che ked at its sunice. Food, the raw muteiial of 
labour, wio rendered scarce, while the farmer, w'ho conceixed 
that the mainfenauce of the coin hnvs xxas his only hope of 
profit, and tln^J^ole power by which he could pay his rent, 
was mocked by vu>lent tlindnations <»f prices, and was 
equally nimeil by plenty and by scarcity. 

The fii’st liint given that the pi’ot'iess of the nation was 
imi>OHsible until its flseal s^^steun was revised, was the 
foi’iuation and presentation of the Meicliaiits' Petition. 
T’lis remarkable document nmis drawn np by Afr Ti>oke, 
who has narrated, m the Ja^t volume or liis iff 

Pnres^ the ciicnmstanees undci which it was composed, 
filgtied, and present s! to the lhaise ot Qimmons. Jt was 
iu»t prt^ented in the House of l^ords, for Tooko had 
resolved on ccimnitting the domiacnt to the hands of Lord 
Lansdow'iie. But tlro^j who li id sigue I the petition . 
objected to this nobleman, on the ground of hi.s \Miig 


principles, and the framer of the petition would not give 
way. The petition was preBcnted to the House of 
C’oinnions by Mr Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton, and 
\v*i.s debated. The (loveriimcnt, that of Lord Liverpool, 
expressed its agreement in the principles which the petition 
nvow^ed, — those, in short, of free trade, — and admitted that 
these princitdes w*ere not only abstractedly correct, but ought 
to be adojited ut once if (uie were making a beginning, but 
declined to agree to the inference that tliey could be 
arlo[>ted in a country wheie trade and cumnmrce weie and 
liad been for so long a time based on aiLiticial restrictions. 
The ]uotected inteic^ts, however, signified pretty clearly 
that they would iu>t allow themselves to be molested. But 
the (government granted a committee of inquiry on foreign 
trade, and witli this comniiU<‘e commences the movement 
wJiich six-aud-twenty years later ciilininated in the practical 
adoption of free trade pnnci])les and in the abolition of the 
corn laws. Such a result was only a question of time, 
when Lord Liverpool could say in May 18130 : — “ We have 
risen to ourirresent greatness under a different system tliun 
that of free and unrestrirted trade. Some suppose that we 
have risen in eoii.scqiience of that system. Others, of whom 
I am one, believe that we have risen in spite of that system 
It IS utterly jmpossil)le, witli (uir debt and taxation, even 
it they were but halt their amount, that we can suddenly 
adopt the system of free trade.” Lord Liverpool probably 
knew^ that, a.s Swdlt had said, “in the arithmetic ol the 
cu.stum-lrouse, two and two do net always make four but 
Ire was not alive to the enormous fertility of thatfiystem of 
hmuice which, substituting low for high duties, wuth some 
exceptions, and invariably avoiding such fiscal changes 
as hinder the jrrogress of industry, leaves the W’ldest 
opportunities for production, exchange, and consumption. 
Lord Liverpool adrled that though he supported the corn 
law of 1815 as a measure of justice to the agricultural 
interest, he was of opinion that had the bill not passed at 
that time, it bhould not have been passed at all. It may 
be ob.served, so much was trade hampered at this time by 
legislation the jainniry object of which was to extract a 
K'Vcnue at all costs and liui.rrds, that theie weremoie tluiii 
1500 custom-house acts leluting to the entry, ex]>urt, and 
custody of goods. 

The crrminittee of the Commons continued its sittings 
through thiee sessions, and piesented tour leports on the 
subject of foreign trade, accompanied by abundant evidence. 
The commitli'c of the Lords sat for two sebsions, and 
]ue.sented two repoits. The necessity for admitting the 
principles ot free trade was felt and exiiressed by the com- 
mittee ; but so much alarm wars excited among protected 
interests, even by the recognition of the abstract proi>riety 
of free excliaiige, that the commitloe felt it necessary to 
.Ntiougly disclaim any sympatliy with sudden change, and 
to culm frightened imaginations by declaring that the 
greatest ]undenee and eircu inspection must piecede any 
pi'oject, ami aceompiny any measure of reform. The first 
thing, however, which people recognized wm that great 
additional taxation did not add but in a very bmall degiee 
to the income of the exchequer. This was the effect 
of the financial statement of 1819, which Tooke justly 
characterizes as the last thoroughly vicioub project accepted 
by the House. In 18:33 Mr Vansittart retired from office, 
and during the next five ^^ears, when Mr Iluskisson was at 
the Board ol Trade, great and notable modiffcatious weio 
made in the customs and excise, for taxes amounting in the 
aggregate to .£8^340,000 were remitted, the experiment 
being attended by a manliest elasticity in the revenue. 
The enormous aggregate ot custom-house statutes was con- 
.Milidated into eleven, by the labours of Mr Deacon Hume. 

I Betw^een 1827 and 1811 further reforms, though not on so 

I considerable a scale, were made, the most important ol 
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which was the abandonment of the excise on beer in 
and that on printed cottons in 1S3L It is an apt illustra- 
tion of the effect indiu^e*! by such duties as thu, that 
within a very short tune the piicc of cottons fell below 
the amount (3J^d. a yard) which w.is levied under the old 
excise. But, ou the\vhole, little was done lor a bystoinatic 
financial reform during the period winch elapsed betwten 
the death of Mr Huskissou iiml tin* deit.it ot the Melbuuine 
administration. One change of great iiujjortaneo was made 
in the adoption of Mr Howland iliJls ]>liin ot the penny 
postage. This scheme iiuuhed the iminechate sacrilieo of 
revenue to the amount of a millnai aiul a quarter, but it 
gave a considerable impetus to trade and icndered the 
discussion of those further fiscal icfornis which were effected 
by Sir Hubert Peel easy, j>erhaps possible. 

Sir Robert Peers ministry w^as loriued in Set»tember 
1H4I, and had before it a task of no common magnitude. 
For five years the average deficiency of the revenue, 
according to Sir Staffoid Nortbeoh’s stutement, had 
averaged a million and a half, the year lu which Sir Hubert 
Peel took office having been eharaeli'i izcil 1)3^ the largest 
deficiency. The cause of this w^as th.it the leveiiue had 
fallen short of the ebtimates , in otlnu wouls, the financial 
system of the country was luiidameutally vicious The 
reforms which Sir Holiert Peel immediately dett'iimued to 
bring about were greatly assisted by the information obtained 
from Mr Joseph Hume’s leport of 1810, which stated “ thul 
the tariff contained 1 150 different rates of duty chargeable 
on imported articles, besides otheis imposed on all uiicnu- 
mcnited articles, that there was no jiuiiciple in the finance 
of the country, some duties being levied for the sake ot 
revenue, some for that of protection ; that serious detriment 
to the home consumer ensued Irom the diffcieiitial duties in 
favour of the colonies; and that of 8b2 artule.s chaigeablc 
with duty 147 paid no duty at ail, while 17 article.s sup- 
plied 94 per ceut. of the revenue, 29 others 4 ]>er cent 
more, so that 810 articles yielded no more than 2 per cent, 
of the revenue, though the un[)osition of the customs duties 
was a serious hindrance to trade and manufactuies ” 

In drawing ui> his budget of 1812, Pi el had thiee ex- 
pedients before him One wms to adjust the corn laws, so 
as to make them press less heavily on the coiiauining and 
nianufaeturing classes: the second, to lefonu the t.uiir, 
the third, to obviati* the constant delieit Jii the levenne 
The first was undoubtedly the most [Ue-Mug. The duplex- 
sion of trade and maiuifactuiv s in 1842 was so serious, ainl 
the remedy iu a repeal or great leducLioii of the taxe.^ on 
food W’as so obvious to all rational persons, that the 
measure was iu the highest degree expedient. But Peel 
could not as yet venture upon it; the mere proposal to 
levy a foreign fixed duty on eoru h.id more than anything 
else contributed to the downfall of the Wliigs in 1811, and 
the measure wn.s ])ostponed till it was yielded to famine 
and agitation by an angr> and di.sa[»i)ointed fuel ion. 

Sir Stafford Nortlicote, in discussing the fact why the 
Wings were the freetraders and the Tories the protectionists 
in 1842-4G, says ho sees no particular reason why this 
phenomenon should have been exhibited, judging from the 
antecedents of the two historical parties, and he iiiclineH to 
believe that the Whigs were discredited In the eyes of their 
opjionents by their associations with the Radical jmrty. 
But the solution of tlio question i.s not far to seek. The 
reforms of Mr Hu.skisson applied ^olely to commerce and 
manufactures, to colonial interL*.sts, and to some local 
industries. Most of those who re})resented such iiiteiests 
were alive to the fact that protection was no lon^fter ncc«*s- 
aary for them, or that it was inex]>edient that the consumers 
of colonial produce should be exceptionally taxed in order 
to give a subvention to colonial planters and their ageiitb. 
The majority which supported Peel would have been on the 
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W'liole iudiffereiit to such financial reforms as ,-«implv affected 
manufactures and foreign tiado As eonsiimoTN, they waTe 
benotited by the cheapetiing ol such [nod nci , .is [inHlucers 
Ihemsolves, they had wit enough to <bst*eni ihnt the ueneial 
[viospeut^^ of the country nnjnoved the nmiket of tlie agri- 
cultuinsL, But when it cuim* to ]n a quest am whetlu^r the 
aitilici.il [‘lice.s wdnch the sliding se.tle .supp»>s((l to 

be-*tow' ou lanui'is and Jnndowiiem .should Is- ab.imloneil, 
the)' were oimvinccfl that then luttuests weie being 
saeuheed ; and thongii tiiev <‘oiistantl\ tiud it* .ilarm the 
[niblie with the bugbear of de}>eiHkun e on lori‘mn suj>ply, 
they Ireijuently ailmitted thut tlie struggle on their part 
was to maim am the existing level of their lent^. In the 
ISth centiiiv, esj^ccially in its esirlier liall, the country 
gentlemen would have hud no diHieiiltv in accepting 
tree trade, prionled they could esta[»e tlie land tax, for 
the 2>ro(luco of the country was on an uveiage m excess of 
Its wants; in the lirst half of the Itbli century, they 
Wi-re tirinly convinced that all tin ii inbuL^t^ w^en* bound 
U[t ui the sliding sc;ih‘, junl il mu ♦ he iidimttt'il that the 
Hi.'udun theoiy of i.n\ mnv bet cue [)opul.ii, ga\ e tliem 
ccilain grave siientilic icsisons toi the belie! wbiclt ihey 
eiitcrtamed. 

The estimates whnh Sit llobcit Pof 1 foimed !iU^Ln*‘ted 
that, if the Houst' would aei‘e[>t lus uew^ svsteni ot tinance, 
he slnaihl be in llie ])os'-e'^s.on ot a suipliis ot 1 ' 1 . 80 ( 1 , ()()(!, 
1'he gicatcr part of this sum In* [uutu>nl'iI to di‘v<»tt‘ to the 
tcmiH.sion ot taxation, the [iaitienliii^ of whi(‘li iiciy be 
found iu the woiks ot Sir St.itVord Nmtln ote, ot Mr Tookc, 
and Mr M‘Culloch Tin* estiin ites, from somo 

singular oversightn of Sir Hobi*it Peel, i>artly from the fact 
that the distie.ss ot the t ountry was ti )0 serums to bo 
cured by trilling icniedies, wi‘i(' a failure, tor the receipts 
of the exclicipier, notwitJi.staiulmg tin* new taxes wdiich 
JVel inqHKsed, wore tw’o millions le-^s tliin lie untieipated. 
The process by whicli the nunisttr smight to put tlie 
tinaiices of the country on a sound basi.s, mid to [iroviile a 
suridus iu future yeais, was the lucoitu* tax,- an iiiqiost 
which haa been decisively reje(*ted in 181 (*, but wa.s now 
ieim[»ose(l for live years at 7d. in tlie j)ouml ddie character 
of this tux of 1842 vaneil a little trom the old tax of 1803, 
180.), ind 1808. ''Dio limit ot exemption wais fixed at 
£150 a year, the old sclu dales weie ietiiiiu*d, but the 
t.nimng elii.sses wane speeraliy f.iviuiied 1’he rate 
[)H‘V levied on the^e [>eiaonH had been three fourth# 

of the tax iin]> 0 Red on those wlioaie coni[)nsedin the other 
schedules. In 1842 it was made one-halt. The iiicomo 
tax was not extendi'd to Ireland, but a higher tax was 
put ou Irish s[)irit.s, and ou the whole the Irish and Kiiglish 
stamj) duties were equalized. 

The question has l>ecu raised, whether, in case the com 
laws had been at once ]ej»ealeJ, it would Jiave been 
nceessaiy to impose the iucume tux. It is probable that 
the answer sliould be in the negative But a[>art from the 
dilliculties in the way of a measiiie vvliieh would certainly 
at this time, as it did four years afterwards, have roused 
the most angry feelings, it may be safely staterF that Peel’s 
[)ro[»or business was to establish a surjdus, and to effect 
this in the surest way ])()ssible. He could not have suc- 
ceeded in iuqiosing a just jircqierty tax, for such a tax would 
have been nearly as uiq»oi)ular among Jiis supjmiters as a 
repeal of tne corn law's. lie therefore im[)osed an income 
tax, and though the scheme was criticized adv'ersely, both 
in the Cominons and the TiOrds, it was corned by over- 
W'helming majorities in both lloases, the arguments against 
the tax being Biynmed up with great precision in the pro- 
tests of Lords Radnor and Western. The im'ome tax has 
since alw'ays figured in tlie budget, and it cannot be denied 
that, whatever objections may be alleged against its eiiuity, 
it secured the end which Peel had before him« and has 
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more than once been of great service in Hupplying the defi- 
ciericjeH of revenue due to an increased expenditure 

111 ]H43aiid 1844 a few r ‘iJiis.sion« oi customs duties 
Wf'io effected. Tint the effect of the tariff reforms was now 
visible. Tlu‘ excf^ss of iiic<nuc; over expenditure in the first 
year wsci 2 millions, in the s(‘ci»nd (Jl millions. The 
wheat crop of 18 43 was an average, that of 1844 was 
abundant ; the price was low, and the imjiort.H of foreign 
corn neaily cease<b In (*on^ ‘*jueiici‘, Peel was enabled to 
bring foi ward hu most (‘ >nsiderable mcasuic of tariff lo 
form. fie lemitted no les^ tlinn 31 iiullmns in the i.iistonis, 
and nion* tliaii ii million in the cxi’ise. The effect was an 
imrease of iricoi.K' over cx[)emlitiiie of ncaily 2 I millions. 
1 . 1 IKMJ the lenu'^-ioii was three quarters of a million, but 
theic Will ai/iiii a sniplus of 2^1 nulliuns. in tlie same 
ye ir tin* it peal of the t‘o;n laws was effected, and a 
nmdifi'Mlion w'us imidu in tin* siigiir datit*s, followed in 
ISIS tiv an equalization td’ thc'.e dutie.s A little latei ami 
th * N ivigiiteni Acts w^ern rejiealed, and, finally, tie* last 
frcini'-iit of protection was extingubhod in tlie abolition 
of the ditferential duties on foreign tiiiibi*r. 'fhe detailed 
liHtoiy of these changes is best given in the last three 
volumes of Mr 'rooke’s ///s^ov/ </ Pi (<< and in tlu* annual 
Hurnmai U‘s of the Evnuonnt^t mnvspaper, compiled by Mr 
Newman h, who was tho eoadjutoi of Mi Tooke in the last 
tliiee xolmiies of tlu* history lefened to. The pmeess by 
winch the new .sy*! lean of fin im-e was established is de- 
Hcnbel and illustrated b) Sir Stafford Noithcotc in his 
Tnu*ntt/ nf Pam uriiil Pitlirt/. 

The t)nnci[>les of nuKlein KnglisL finance are — (1) to 
^nl()o^•' iis high u duty as is i onsi-'tenl wuth the pu»spciity 
of the reveniio on such ai tides of voluutaiy consuniptiuii 
as may be dispensed with and may bo taken in exeths, of 
these the most notable arc alcoholic liqiiois and tobacco, 
(2) to abandon taxation on all ai tides which are used for 
manutacinn* or food, tlie last tax of the laltei kind which 
lias been ext inguisheil lu'ing that on sugar, (3) to levy 
the It)W{“il duties possible, consistent with icMime pnijuKses, 
on articles of volniilary eoiisuinptuni and wholly innoecnt 
ns*, of wdiidi the best type tea , such are the custiuns 
and i*X( iNe, tlie only trades now iiiuhu’ tlu* tontiol of the 
irdaml revenm* oflict'rs bi‘ing tho^e of the maltster, the 
biewei, and the distillt‘r , { t) to attempt tlu* collection of 
as laige a revenue a.s pos^lblt‘ at the lowest ssible rates 
on tr.iusiictions by the inedianisni of stamp duties; (5) 
to .simplify the assessed taxes, some of which indeed, as 
the luais(‘ duly, arc object louable, and .some of winch haw 
hoen peihiqw imprudently leunttcil , :iiul(r>) to make use of 
the iiu*omi* 1 1 \ as a ^iippleiiu'iitaiy inean.s (d raising a 
revenue when tlie oxpendituie is notably in exce.ss of the 
iiiCiJiiu* Xotliing, indeeil, .sim|)lei than the function of 
the dianei'llor ot tho exchequer, if lie is lesidved not ti> 
modify tlu* (‘st.d dished souiei's id* the re\emie oi readjust 
Its pails \I1 that IS needed is to imjiu.se an additional 
ineoiue tax, oi to leinit .i jundioii of that which has been 
imjHised. 

It will,l >e seen, }iowe\er, tliat the continuity of the 
pn*Kent s\ steiifof Biitish fm.ince vleptiids iij»un a continuity’^ 
in the habits id* the jieojik* The revenue deiived from 
alcoholic licjiiois and tobacco nnumnl.s annually to about 42 
millions. Tliiit w hicli is snpjdieil fioiu articles of voluntaiy 
eonsnniption, the use <d whicii is wholly innocent, is about 
44 million'^, the jirincip.d contiibution io tins head coming 
from te,i. Purely direct taxation - tlie lai.d, house, and 
inooiuo tax on the ono bund (the la>t named at 3d. lu the 
pound), and staaqis, probate, ami legacy duties on the other 
yieJil iieuily eqUiil sums, a little .short oi 8 millions each 
The [lost office, W'hich is ma f/nttits, a payment for a 
special aervice rendered, supjdies a further gross sum of 
T millions. The security, then, of the EngUsh revenue 
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depends t>n the extent to which the habits of consuming 
alcuhuhe litpiors and tobacco arc permanent. The con- 
sumption of the former is threatened by a powerful and 
ai»pareiitly growing organization and agitation, and it can • 
hardly be doubted that, should those wlio demaud that the 
coiitiol of the trallic lu alcoholic li<|Uorc3 ought to be trans- 
ferred from the present licensing bodies to a direct popular 
vote be successful, the dimensions of the trade would be 
c urtailed and the revenue diminished. One cannot other, 
wise account for the alarm which is felt by those interested 
ill tho success of the trade at the activity of their critics, 
and the piocess hy'wdndi llic advocates ol restiaiut believe 
that they can compass tlicii end*'. It is po.'ssible, also, that 
in the* futiiic the pomer classes, wdiose consunqitioii is the 
cause of s> iaige a revenue, may imitate the tcuipeiaiicc or 
moderation of those who are better oil*, and v\hose habits are 
to all apjieurance in maiked contrast to those of their pro- 
genitors tw'o or till ee geiieration.s ago. Should such u ch mge 
ensue, it is not easy to detciiuiiie what would be the 
direction taken i>y tliii financier^ of the luture; for though 
there uie some obvious sources of taxation, paiticulailv ual 
c.stale devised or inherited, and projieity specially .o called^ 
yet the leccipts from these sources would nccessaiily l>e 
limited, and there is nothing iiioie difheiilt, as we liave 
attempted to show, than the task ot faimliaiizing a people 
wnth a new mqiost. 

We ae<*i not be suijuised that .such a difliculty is felt 
and must be encounteieil when the financici attempts new 
expedients ; for, ajiart fiom the naliual dissatisfattion 
with wdiich a new’ tax is paul, and the resistance which 
[loweifui interests may make and have made to sulL iiii- 
jiost.s, sucli as we liuve been to have been saccesslul when 
Pitt attempted to levy an eipial charge on the succession to 
poiMonal and le.d estate*, a tux may make a seiions ddlereuee 
to values, or may mterlerc fatally with an indiistiy. Thus 
then* can be no doubt that the exemptions with which land 
is lavoiaod 111 the devolution ot leal estiite is a cau.st v\hy 
the rate oi let'iiii to tlie jiuidiase money of luiid is so low. 
Fixed chaiges will, of cuuise, ni the long inn imike no 
dilfeicnce to the lute ot inUiesl derived fiom ulve^tluents 
m land, though they would dimiuisli the value to tho 
vendor. Thus the value ol liin 1 in Fiance is as high or 
neirly’ as higli as it is in England, ami is much higher in 
Ilelgiuni, thoiigli in both countiie'' tliere is a. lieuv \ land 
tax. JUit fieeilom from an accidental tux, a tax which 
cannot be computed beforeliaiid, is a cliiecl advantage to 
the vendor, and in the ca.se of land would add to the number 
of y’ears’ jmrchasc; at wdueb the laud is sold 

Idle taxes v\hnh liave been laid on industry and cou- 
sunqilioii, apait fiom the reckless manlier in which they 
were imposed, weio fell lar inoie severely in their first 
incideuee than tliey were when they became tauiihar. 
Theic IS a convenient and suggestive exaiiqilo * t the 
manner in which such taxes affect industry in a matter of 
recent ex[>etience. Apait from the question whethei Mr 
Lowes aboitive match tux w’os in iUt*if a judicious impo.st, — 
a question which, it may be afFirmed, most j>ei*soiis would 
answer in the negative, — it became plain, when the juo- 
posal was niaile, that two results would follow fiom it» 
adojitiou. It Would seriously curtail the euqiloy merit uf a 
vci} laige class ot very ill-panl labour cis, ami thereupoii 
induce great distress on those who weie already vciy j>oor, 
and it w’ouhl ultimately transfer the industry to tliuse 
countries where no excisi* is levied on the manufacture. 
Already, although patches arc bulky in projmrtion to their 
value, and are ci>nveved from the place uf their origin to 
the market of consumption at very high rates, owing to 
tlie dangerous character of tho goods, the competition of a 
place so distant as Joukojiing lu Sw’edeu against the English 
manufacturer is so sharp as to low'er materially the profits 
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pf the home protlucer, ami to make it necessary that the 
manufacture should be carried on by low-priced labour. 
It is almost certain that, had the scheme of taxing uiatchea 
been adopted, the supply of these article', would have 
* rapidly been limited to foieigu j>ro(lucer‘', or it would 
have been necessary to have establishevl, simultaneously 
with the imp4>st, a really protective dot} uu the foreign 
article. 

Manufactures, indeed, unless they au \^ll^lly uuiied by 
taxation, or at least conlined to domestic '^upply. can be and 
are uiade to uccoiiimodate ihcniselves to cucumstances. 
The amount of ca[)ital em[doyed in supplying the taxed 
commodity dinuni.dits witli the dejatanl, couipctitiou 
between capitalists sla<*kens, and in due time the late ol 
profit 111 the [iiiticular nulustiy rcui-hes it^ old lc\cl. r»ut 
the process is undoubtedly a* cmnpaiiieil by los.s to both 
capitalist and labouiei, as well as follow etl by aii enhance- 
ment of piico to the ton'.uniLi, togethei with a still iiioio , 
serious deptessiou ot loicign tisidt‘, Lowc\er fully the 
duties leMcd aie allowed on export. In illustiation of the 
elfcet which an erroneous s^-^teiu ot finance induces on 
induhtry, notliiiig can be more Jiistnicti\ t‘ than the history 
of the revenue in the ftwv yeai'. pieceding reel'd adimuis- 
tration of Ifell ; the ellcct ot the ndoiin in the taiiff 
which tint minister adopted, and the lo^s wliidi ciiMied 
Iroin postponing the full eflect of these lefoims owing 
to the hesitation which IVel sln>wed in abolishing the corn 
laws, wdiich could have been iinuh bcttei lepeuledin 18 Id 
than in 184G. 

It is said, and has been said fur the last eentury, that it 
18 inexpedient to tax capital. To thi^ we have alicady 
given the answer. A ( Joveiiinn.nt vmii t ix iiotlmig but 
capital, actual or [lotontial. For all wealth is of two kinds. 
The lirst is that wlueli is absolutely iwM^suy for the con- 
tinuity of nulustiy, and which camud lie ta.\ed without 
destroying that industry. Theic can bt no tax on iieci'ssaiy 
consuiuptiou. The second Is that whu-li can be ^aved, 
which i.s in pait saved, in [»ait consumed unprodiictively. 
This ]>rudiu*t (»f labour can be and can alone be taxed. The 
Kngh.sli sydtein of liiianct* attempts to livy taxation on a 
part of this, either directly on icveiuu*, though it might be 
levied with advantiigo on the wealth itself, instead of oi 
concurrently with the revenue derived from the wealth, oi 
indirectly on coiibuniptiun Nor does the taxation of 
capital diminish capital. It merely changes its diieetion. 
The tax may be expended unwisely, even iiuschicvou.sly. 
But it undoubtedly ealLs labour into activity, ami may 
therefore give wider eiuploymciit tliin it would it left in 
the liaudH of those who are now mulcted of a puition oJ 
what they might liave saved or siauit. It may even 
increase ca])ital by inci easing economy in e\[u'iKhtuie, and 
inducing those who arc taxed to fill up the void iii their 
own resources winch the lax ha', created. Tlie expenditure 
of the Dutch in the palmy duy.s ol then hiiance was 
enormous; the taxation to wliuli the people submitted was 


searching to an extent and minuteness which has had no 
parallel since ; but, iuttwiths.tuiuhug the prodigious sacri 
ficcs which the pci>ple made, the} a(*cuinulated capital so 
rapidlv by reason ot parteinioiiy, that those who watched the 
linaucial condition ot the lepubhcmude <dl suits ut guesses 
as to what euuhl bo the reason wh} cnoiua us tasatuui was 
uccompuiiied b} a siijgulailv low rate ol uittust, and ut 
lust some pcisoiis, absiiuil} enough, iissi'itvd that the taxa- 
tion was aself the tause ol the low' lutc 

Vpiiit tioni tihj cn u tiiuiuee, the wealth of this country 
IS liable to otJici levies iinjKxsed foi local pui[>uses Most 
h>cal taxation is direct, and iuipi>seil on occupation. Some, 
howevei, is in hicet, and levied on consumption. Again, 
some local taxation is imposed in satisl«iction of a local 
diit}, st)iiie in cor.suleialum of a louil service. Thu.-*, the 
duty on coals ion.-.unjcd within a particular ladius fiom 
St I'liul’n cuthedial, ongiiudl}, we aie told, iuipt>sul m 
order to meet some ol tin* los i , intuiieil b} the grod file 
ol Londmi, is a tax on ci.insuniptu)n, analogous io tJieoelroi 
duties imposed m C'ontinental towns, 'I'ln' tonnf} and 
bormigh lates imjiosevl ioi tlie maintenance ot mails and 
police, lates levicil li-i tie' use of gas and water, aic pay- 
ments intended to be the eipiivahnits (d pubiie .umk , and 
ci[>ablt‘, withgieatii oi h“'S exai tness, ot being ap[*oi 1 ii tied 
to the amount ol bt'Delit n « t iva-d b} the tiixi>a} ei. Ol late 
}oais some laigc towns liave made use of tlieii loial lueds 
fur the purpose of eie.ding capital on the secuiity of rates, 
and of deiiving some ot the piofits of a joint OoiU <oni]ian} 
from the sale id gas aim water, with a view to lightening 
idher local bimlens of a lumc geneial Lind. Umki ]*iopei 
safeguards, .siicli u foiin oi local llnaiice ih beneficial and to 
be eiicouiaged. It beaisii close analogy to the Cluveinment 
servnee of the post office. 

Local linunce has ioUowed in one pailuuhu the precedent 
supplied It b} the eential (Joveiimient, in uiitn jji.ding itii 
leveiiue by loans. Mi;st of these Iouiih, ho\\i\ii, uio 
teimmubh*, /c., piovisioti is iiiudo loi uts*}n.eut oi 
piincipal us well us inteiist. The amount i)l tluseloana 
1 is m excess of TOO million., and is likulv fo inereuHe. 

' Jhit must of the imieasid i hinge is to be put tltwn tt> the 
I head id leuumeiative outla}, there being, as wc have 
' sl.iteil, an ineieasjd disjiositn n-- indeed fiom necessity — 
on the pait id local aulhoiiLies to umkitako the hatisluc- 
I tioii of [)ub)ic serv 11 es, oi the biip[»ly of imblic conveniences. 

The ug»j legate annual ixpeiiilituie of the Lmled Kingdom 
' for local and imperial taxation, including loans, i.s now 
I about liir> millions. 

[ Till* authoiitu's on l<»r tins iiiticlf* an* piniMiMlly- for 

niM n*nt histoiy, Itoevkh h JUthhc Fntmmuj oJ Athmsy and lluicau dc 
* 1.1 Malli', Jf’lKunontiv ituim s lUmutuia; uinl foi inodon tiiia h 

Mm J»lu I sun's if V*nu{nii<i'; CiicllJil’n Jlistimf of the 

Antiototl Ihht , PoJttl’H of tJir Aftfioii, Sii Slidlolel 

Noitlicotc's Tinnttf Vi ins of Fttonii ml Pohaj , Tlo StutuU^ot Lmifry 
in 1h(* edition connncix ing fiom llio tnst volinm* limited i>y 
licitholiit Ioi llciny Ylll. and tontiniml in tin* sann' Imm to tin* 
pichrnt tiiiu , WaumiiW Pm hinnmtat (/ JhbiitiSy hv, (J.ET.ll.) 


FINCH (Clernuui Fink^ Latin Ft inffilla)^ a name applied 
(but almost ahva}H in composition— as Bullfinch, Chailmeh, 
(hddtinch, lT*awliuch, vK c.) to a great many binall birds of the 
Order Passvra^^ and now pietty" generally accepted as that 
of a gron]> or family'- the FnuiftlJuhv of most oruitlio- 
loghsts. Yet it is one the extent of which must be legarded 
as being uncertain. Many writcr.s have iucludul in it 
the Buntings {Fmht n:Uln)y though the.se seem to be ipiito 
distinct, and the groimiks of their separation laive betn 
before assigned (c/. Bi’NTIno, vol. iv. p. f)25), us well 
us the Larks {Alau<lidcv\ the Tanagers {TiniU(fri<hv)y and 
the Weaver-birds (Pluceidct) — the mode in which these 


thiee lust differ having in due time to he shewn in these 
pages. Others have separated from it the Crossbills, under 
the title of Ao.mW<r, but without due ettUfte {rj. ChiortsliiLL, 
vol. VI. p. Cl 4), while again some syslernatistH have 
ld*aeed among the Finches the Mouse-birds {Colndn)-- an 
allocation which, a very slight study of osteoJogical 
charactcis would have proved to be unsound ; and a 
group wdiicli lias no English name, including probably the 
geneia Piuntrus "(the so-called Bearded Titmouse), J*nra- 
dojL'ufUiSy and, jierliapH, a few othei*, has ul.so been 
occasionally referred to the Finches, to all n 2 »pearance 
erroneously. The difliculty which at this time iircbeuta 
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itBcIf in regard to the limitH of Ae Frin^illido^ arwea from 
our ignorance of the auatonuciii teuture-., especially tliuHe 
of the head, poaseBHecl liy nmriy exotic forms. 

Tiikea oh u whole, tin* Firicht^n, cojjfvniing which no 
roasoniihle doubt can are not only little birds with a 

hard bill, adapted in most cases for shelling and eating the 
various seeds that form the chief portion of their diet 
when ailult, but they ai>pear to be mainly forms wUilIi 
pn‘doniliKite in ami are higlily ciiuractenstie of the Fahe- 
arctic Region ; moreovei, though some are found elsewhere 
on the globe, the existence ol but very lew m the Notogmau 
heinisjihcre can as yet bo regarded us certain. 

I hit (‘ven with this limitation, the separation of the 
undonbte<l into grou]>s is a diHicult task. 

Won* wo jin‘n*ly to consider the superlicial character of 
tln> foiin of the bill, the genus Larm (in its modern sense) 
would be easily divided not only from the other Finches, 
luit fnan all other birds. Tiie birds of this genus the 
Oionsbilis when their other characters are takon into 
account, piovc to be intimately allied on the one hand to 
tin* (Jrosbeak^ i^VinuutUt) ami on tlie otlier through tln^ 
Jiedpolls to tile Linnets {Lufota ) — if indeed 

these two be [iroperly sejiaiated. The Linnets, thiougli 
the genus ictf\ lead to llie Monutain-Fiiiclics 

/ruff/il/ft), and the iledpolls through tlie Siskins (('/trf/sf}- 
i/ufriti) to the (loldlinehes 'n nhftf is) , and the*-^ last agiiii 

to tlie llawlinehes, one groiiii of which (< *onut(fn (tn,stt\s) 
apparently not far distint from the (Jliatlinches {FhikhIIh 
pioper;, and the otln*r seems to be allied to 

the (ireentinchos (Lufurm h<) TJieii there is the groiqi nf 
Seiiiis {Sfnntts)^ which the (kiiuiry-bird belongs, that 
one IS in doubt whethej to refci to tlie vicinity of the 
Greeufindies or that of the Iledpolls. The Mmuitain- 
Fmclios (before named) may bo regarded as [loiiitiug hrst 
to the [lock Sparrows {Pfitoiint) and then to the tiue 
Spirrow's ) ; while, returning to tlie Grosbeaks, we 

find tlieiii passing into many varied forms wdiich regaid to 
H[)ai;e forbiils our hero naming, and throwing out a very 
well markiul form - the Ihilltmclies (Ppn hithf). But our 
nmtlers must be preiiared to tak * idl this as j»roblematical. 
Some of the modifications of the Family aie vei-j gradual, 
ami llieref«)i-o comdusioiis founded on them uio likely t(» be 
correct , others are furtlier at>art, and the links winch cun> 
iie(*t them, if not altogether niHsing, eaii but be sunuiseil. 
To avoid as much as possible t>re,]miicing the ease, w’o shall 
therefoie take the iliilerent gnni[>H of P^rlncjillidiV winch it 
is eouve.ment to consider m tins aiticle in an alphabetical 
ari.iugenient. 

Tire ILu.LKiNmtKS thus present themselves first. Of 
these the best known ti» our readeis w’ill bo the familiar 
bud {?\f/rrhuf(t t^Krop(Pa)^ wdnch hardly needs descrit^tion. 
The varied pluni ige ol the cock his bright red breast and 
his grey back, set off liy his coal black head and qiulls — is 
naturally attractive, while the tacihty with which he is 
tamed, w'ltli hw engaging dis|>ositn)n m oonfiiiement, makes 
him a popular cage-bird, -to say nothing of the fact 
(which in the «»piun»n of so many udd.s to his charms) of 
his readily InarViing to “ pipe ” a tune, or some bars of one, 
though tins perversion of his uatuiul notes is hardly agree- 
able to the i>nnthologist. gardeners tlie Biillfiiich has 

long been legardcd as a deadly enemy, from it.s uinloubted 
destruction ot the bvnls of fruit-treC' in spiing-time, though 
whethci the destruction is really so much of a detriment is 
by no means so undoubted Northern and l^kistein Europe 
is inhabited by a larger form (/* which ditft*rs lu 

nothing but size and more Mvid tints from that which is 
common in the Britisli Isles and \VosteriFEui\»pe. A veiy 


^ About 200 stifcios of these have been descriheil, and perhaps* 150 
znay roully exist. 


distinct species (P. mitrina)^ remarkable for its dull colora^ 
tton, IB peculiar to the Azores, and several otliers are found 
in Asia from the Himalayas to Japan. Becently a Bull- 
finch {I\ casAini) has been discovered in Alaska, being the 
fn-»t lecognitiun of this genus in the Xew World. 

The CjANAitY-BiRii {Se7*iiim canarim) is indigenous to 
the islands whence it takes its name, eh well, apparently, 
I a.-^ to the neighbouring groups of the Madeiran and Azores, 
in all of wduch it abounds. It seems to have been imported 
into luiropo at least as early as the first half of the 16th 
century,- and has, as everybody knows, since become the 
commonest of cage-birds. The wuld stock is of an olive- 
green, mottled with dark browui, above, and greenish-yellow 
beneath. All the bnght-hued examples we now see in 
captivity have been induced by carelully breeding from 
any cliance varieties that have showui themselves ; and not 
only the colour, but the build and .stature ot the bud liave 
m this manner been greatly iiiodilied. Of late the ingenuity 
ot “the fancy,’’ which might beem to have exhausted itself 
in the pioiluction of topknots, feathered feet, and so forth, 
h.is bi ought about a still liiitlier change troni the original 
type. It has been found that by a particular treatment, m 
winch the mixing of large qium titles of cayenne-pepper with 
till* food plays an important jiait, the oidinaiy “canary 
yellow^ ” may be intensified so us to veige upon a more or 
le-»s brilliant tlaine coloui. Birds which have successtully 
undergone this forcing process, and hence called “hot 
ciuiaues,” coimiiand a very higli price, for a large propor- 
tion die under the discipline, though it is said that they 
Soon beconn* exceedingly loud of the exciting condiment. 
But it IS lnliM)^slble here to treat of this b[>ccies m its 
domesticated »tite. A saiall library of books has been 
wiitten on the subject.*^ 

Very nearly losembliug the Canary -bud, but smaller in 
size, is the Skkin {Serimfs hortidtuifo^)^ a species wdiich iit»t 
long since was very local in Europe, and chielly^ known to 
inhabit the countries boulenng ou the Mediteiianean. It 
has of late yeiiis pushed its way towards the north, and 
has even been seveial tniie'< taken in England (Yai roll's 
Brif, Jiuds, ed. 4, li. pj[>. 111-116). A clo.sely allied 
species (X is 2 >eculKU to Falestine. 

The Cm vffinchks next demand our attention, and these 
are regarded as the type-form of Friuf/dlidcp, The hand* 
siuiie and H[mglitly species {Ft unjdln rafeba^), which is so 
common throughout the whole of Europe, reiiuire.s no 
<lescn[»tiou. Conspicuous by his variegated plumage, his 
peculiar call-note'* and his glad song, the cock is almost 
everywhere a favouiite. In Algeria our Chaffinch is le- 
]»laccd by a clusoly-alhed species {F, .ytodnpetmt)^ while in 
the Atliiutic Islands it is lepresented by twn> others (/’. 
tndtUoit anti F, teydea) — all of which, wliile posse.ssmg the 
geneial upi)carance of the European bird, are clothed in 


- The raihe^t puhhsluMl <h*m'riptif>u Ht*eius to be that ot Gesner in 
15r>r» {Oru , 5> 2iU), hut he hatl ij«)t been the bud, an m otmnt of which 
wttH ooiuiuuuicated to him by Kaphael Weiler ot Au}<bbarg, under the 
name of Sutktruogeh' 

** Tliobo most to be voinmeuded are poihaps Thr (’annnf flook by 
U(»bert L Wallace, ('anttries and Cage linds by W. A. Blaekstoii, 
and of course Mr Darwin’s Animals and Ptanis under IhmieMicahan 
(vol 1 . p An excellent monograph of the wild bird is that by 

Dr t'ail Bolle yUr Om., 1858, pp. 125-151) 

■* This laucilul trivial mime was given by Limunus on the supposi- 
tion (winch latei observations do not entirely conhrm) that in Sweden 
the hens of tlie species migrated eouthw'ord in autuinn, leaving the 
cocks to lead u cebb.atc hte till spring. It is certain, however, that in 
Koino lotalities the sexes live apait during the winter 

^ This call-note, wlach to many ears sounds like “pink ” or “ spink/* 
not only gives the Vnni a name in mam parts of Britain, but is also 
obMously the origin of the German JPmk and our Finch. The similar 
IXitie toim Pine is said to have given nse to the Low Latiu Ptruno^ 
and thence come the Italian Piivcione, the Spanish Pinzotu ainl the 
French I*insim. 
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sobei^r Another apeeien o! true IHngflla is the 

Brambling (JR montifriiigilia)^ which has its home in the 
birch forests of northeru Europe anti Asia, whence it yearly 
^>rooeeds, often in (locks of thousands, to pass the winter in 
more southorn countries. This bird is still more beautifully 
coloured than the Cliatiineh — especially in summer, when, 
the brown edges of the feathers being shed, it presents a 
rich combination of black, white, and orange. Even in 
winter, however, its diversified plumage is sufficiently 
striking. 

'With the eicceptiou of the single species of Bullfinch 
already noticed as occurring in Alaska, all the forms of 
Finches on which we have dwelt are peculiar to the 
Palasarctic Region, (Consideration of some of the remain- 
ing forms which have been incidentally named is de- 
ferred. (a. n.) 

FINCH, Daniel and Henkaoe. See Nottingham, 
Earls of. 

FINCK, Hkinrioh, a celebrated German iniiHical com- 
poser, of whose life little more is known than that ho was 
of Saxon origin, and that between 111)2 and 1506 he was 
chapelmastor to two successive kings of f\)lund, at whose 
court in Warsaw he resided. After this he seems to have 
retired to Wittenberg in Saxony, where he died. The year 
of his death, like that of liia birth, is uncertain. Ills 
works, mostly part songs and other vocal compositions, 
show great musivial knowledge, and amongst the early 
masters of the German school ho holds a high position. 
They are found scattered amongst ancient and modern 
collections of songs and other musical pieces. The library 
of Zwickau possesses a w’ork coutaiiiing a collection of 
fifty-five songs by Fiuck, printed about the middle of the 
16th century. 

FINGK, Hermann, the nephew of the subject of last 
notice, has frequently been mistaken for him. The date 
of his birth (at Pirna in Saxony) also is uncertain, but it 
has recently been discovered that in 1506 he succeeded 
his uncle in the position of royal chapelinaster to the king 
of Poland. After 1553 he lived at Wittenberg, and there, 
ill 1555, was published his collection of wedding songs.'' 
His most celebrated \vork is entitled Practira 7nufitc(t, 
txtnipla variorum SKjnorumy 'in'opixt'thnmm^ ei camnunn^ 
juilicinm de toTiis ac t/ucedam de arte snaviter ei m'tijieii^se 
cantaiidi coatinens (Wittenberg, 1557). It is of grout 
historic value, but very rare. The Paris libraiy, the Vienna 
court library, and the Prague library possess a ct)i)y each, 
and there are three or four copies in the royal library at 
Berlin. 

FIN DEN, William (1787-1852), P'nglish line engraver, 
was born in 1787. He served his apprenticeship to one 
James Mitan, but appears to have owed far more to the 
iuflueiice of James Heath, whose works he privately and 
earnestly studied. His first employment on his own 
ai'count was engraving illustrations for books, and among 
the most noteworthy of these early plates were 8mirke’s 
illustrations to Dun Quixote, llis neat stylo and smooth 
fiumli made his pictures very attractive and popular, and 
although he executed several large plates, his chief work 
throughout his life was book illustration. His younger 
brother, Edward Fiudeii, worked in conjunction with him, 
and so much demand arose for their })roductions that 
ultimately a company of assistants was engaged, and j»late» 
were produced in increasing numbers, their quality as 
works of art declining as their ijuantity rose. The largest 
plate executed by William Finden was the portrait of King 
George IV. seated on a sofa, after the painting by Sir 

' Tins Is especially the case with F. teydta of the (landry Islands, 
which troni its dark colounnj? and large nize forms a kiud of i»arallel 
to the Azorean munna. 


Thomas I.iawrence. For this work he received two 
thousand guineas, a sum larger than had ever before been 
paid loi an engraved portrait. The demand for this pimt 
was tor a time so great that ]»roofs won* advertistil at a 
price liugely in advance of ilie [lubluation ])Uce. But 
the reputation ol the subject, of iJie i»uuitor, and of the 
engraver have alike decUued. FiudenV next w(alvs v»n a 
large scale were the Highlandi.rV Return ami the Village 
Festival, after Wilkie s well known works, the latter now 
forming part of the national collection. These are esteemed 
as Findons happiest works, iiater in life he undertook, 
in eo-operatiou with Ins bi other, aided by their numerous 
stair, the publication as well as the production of various 
galleries of engravings. The first of these, a series of 
landscape a.id p»‘»*trait illustratiium to the life and w’orks 
of Byron, appealed in 1833 and following years, mid was 
a very successful venture. Other attempts of a like kind 
j were less so; and by the last, the most costly, and by far 
I the most deserving of success, both for it.s subjei tH and the 
quality ol its workmanship, the (r\f/i<n/ of 7lntai/< Art, he 
lost the fruits of nil hns toriiiLT succchs. Of this Gallenj 
fifteen parts w»‘ro jmblished between 1838 and 1810. 
Finden s lavst undertaking w^os an engraving on a huge 
scale oi Hilton's Crucifixion, wdiich w^as conqdeted ^ust 
before his death. The plate was bought by the Art Fnimi 
for £1170, A few days belore his death this indiistrioua 
engmver joined with a few of his brotheis in art in a 
petition to the queen tin* tin* admission of engi avers to the 
honours of the Royal Academy. He died in London, 
Sejitombor 20, 1 852, 

FIN E, in law, is a pecuniary penalty inflicted for the less 
serious offonces. Fines an* neccssarjly discretionary as to 
amount ; but a inaxiinuiii U generally fixed when the 
penalty is imposed by btatute. And it is an old constitu- 
tional maxim that tines must not be un reusi >imble. in 
Alugiia (;)harta, c. Ill, it is oidniued Lther homo von 
amereieitu pro jntrvo delietih vim m'un<li/m mod am i/ftavs 
detfe(i\ ti pro 7 nayno delieto mutidum magnit udiue^n 
{(eilctiP 

The term is also apjdied to payments made to the lord 
of a manor on the alieiiatiini of land held according to tjie 
custom 1 the manor, to payments made on the renewal 
of leases gninled l)y ecclesiastical ami other corporations, 
and to other similar payments. 

Fine also denotes a fictitious suit at law, which played the 
part of a conveyance of landed projierty. “A fine," says 
Blacksloiiii, “may be described to be an amicable com posi- 
tion or agreement of a suit, either actual or fictitious, by 
leave ot the king or his justices, whereby the lands in 
([uestiou become or aie acktiowicdged t<» be the right of 
one of the j»artios. In its original it was founded on an 
actual sail (*t>innienced at law* for the recovery of the pos- 
session of land or other hereditaments ; and the possession 
thus gaincil by such composition was found to be so sure 
and efiVictnal that fictitious actions were and conlimie to be 
every day commenced for the sake of obtaining the same 
security." Freehold estates could thus be trai iiferPod from 
i»ne person to another without the formal delivery of pos* 
Hes.sion which was generally necessary to a feoffment. 
This is one of the oldest devices of the law, A statute of 
18 Edward I. describes it as the most solonni and satis- 
factory of sei.urities, and gives a reason for its name- — “ Qui 
quidem finis sic vocatur, eo quod finis et consummatio 
omnium placitorum esse debet, et hac do causa provi- 
debatnr." The action w’as supposed to be founded on a 
breach of covenant the defendant, owning himself in the 
wrong, 2 makes overtures of compromise, which are author- 

^ Hones cail«d cognimr; the other party, the purchaser, is the 
cognme. 

• DL — as 
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ized by tlie IkerUia coTicordanfH; then followed the concord, 
or the compromise itself. These, then, were the eesential 
parts of the performance, which became efficient as soon as 
they were complete ; the furiual parts were the nots, or 
abstract of the proceedings, and the /<»ot of the fine, which 
recited the final agreement. Fines were said to be of four 
kiiuls, according to the purpose they had in view, as for 
instance, to convey lands m pursuance of a covenant, to 
grant reversionary interest only, <kc. In a^lditiou to the 
formal record of the [)rueHedings, various statutes retjuired 
other soletmiiti(»s to be observed, the great object of which 
was to givcj )>nl)licity to tl)0 transaction. Thus by statutes 
of lliehard 111. and Henry VII. the fine had to be oj»enly 
read and ]uocliiimed in court no less than sixteen times. 
A statute of Fli/abeth required a list of fines to be exposed 
In the Court of (Common Pleas and at assizes. The leason 
for tbeso formalities was the high and important nature of 
the coiiveyanee, which, according to the Act of ICdward I. 
above mentioned, “precludes not only tho.st* which are 
jiarties and privies to the fine and their heirs, but all other 
jiersons in the world who are of full age, out of prison, of 
sound iiKunory, and within the four seas, the day of the 
fine levied, unless they put in their claim on the foot of the 
line within a year and a day.” This barring by non-cktim 
was abolished in the reign of Edward lU, but restored 
with an extension of the time to five years in the reign of 
Henry VII. 'Phe elfoet of this statute, intentional accord- 
ing to Blackstonc, unintended and brought about by 
judicial construction according to others, was that a tenant- 
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in-tail could bar bU issue by a fine. A statute of Heniy 
Vlll. expressly declares this to be the law. Final, along 
with the xindred fiction of recoveries, were abolished 
statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 74, which substituted a deed* 
enrolled in the Court of Chancery. 

Flues are so generally associated in legal phraseology 
with recoveries tliat it may not be inconvenient to describe 
the latter in the present place. A recovery was employed 
as a means for evading the strict law of entail. The 
purchaser or alienee brought an action against the tenant 
in-tail, alleging that ho bad no legal title to the land. The 
tenant-iu-tail brought a third person into court, declaring 
that he had warranted his title, and praying that he might 
be ordered to defend the action. This person was caSed 
the vouchee^ aud he, after having ajipeared to defend the 
action, takes himself out of the way. Judgment for the 
lauds is given in favour of the plaintiff ; and judgment to 
recover lands of equal value from the vouchee was given 
to the defendant, the tenant-in- tail In a real action, such 
lands when recovered would have fallen under the settle- 
ment of entail ; but lu the fictitious recovery the vouchee 
was a man of straw, and nothing was really recovered fiom 
him, while the lands of the tenant-in-tail were effectually 
conveyed to the successful plaintiff. A recovery differed 
from a fine, as te /arm, in being an action carried through 
to the end, while a fine was settled by compromise, and 
ari to effect, by barring all reversions and remainders 
in estates tail, while a fine barred the issue only of the 
tenant. (x. b.) 
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ewllmi- T^TNE ART is the abstract or collective name given to 
wy ds- jp the results of a wliolo group of human activities; the 
flnitiofi thisinsolves which constitute the group being 

severally called the Fink Aut.s. in antiquity the fine arts 
wore not explicitly named, nor oven distinctly recognized, 
as a Hcpaiate class. In other modern languages besides 
English they am called by the cipiivalent name of the 
beautiful arts mtiy Imxux arU, sc/ioae AUvsU), The 
fine or heautiful arts, then, are those among the arts of 
man which minister, iu>t to his material necessities or con- 
veniences, hut to liis love of beauty (using the word beauty 
in its widest sense); or if any art fulhls both those purposes 
at once, still as fulfilling the latter only is it called a fine 
art. Thus architecture, in so far as it provides shelter aud 
Hcconiiuodation, is one of the useful or mechanical arts, 
aiul one of the lino arts only in so far as its structures give 
likuusure by the aspect of strength, fitness, harmony and 
proportH)n of the masses, by disposition and contrast of 
light and sliade, by colour aud enrichment, by variety and 
relation of lines, surfaces, and intervals. 

Conflict- There is no difference of opinion concerning the nature 
log ro- of lino art and the fine arts as tliiis goniTully described, and 
Snuirv ^ contia-distinguished from art aud the arts mechanical, 
inti* th« acl^iiowwodged tliut the (»n(* set of arts exists to satisfy 
tiAiure of practical needs, and thi' otlier set exists to give delight and 
beauty, satisfy the sense of beaut}^, wliilo as to an intermediate set 
of arts which exist lor both purposes, it is possible to dis- 
tinguish lu each case the part which is beautiful or pleasur- 
able from the part which is uieehniiical or merely useful. 
But as soon as we inquire furthei, and seek for inure precise 
definitions, wo find ourselves eonfrouted with a muss of 
speculation and discussion as f onuithihlo as ha.s been accumu- 
iatod in any department of huinau thoqi^ht. (Iriinting that 
tlie fine arts are those of which the end is beauty, or beauty 
and use conjointly, the question next arises, what is 
beauty 'i and next, how does the beauty of art differ from 
the beauty of nature ? and then, what place do the arts of 


beauty hold in the general scheme of things 1 — what are the 
relations of these activities and their results to the idea of 
the universe, to the faculties of man, and to each other ? 

To such inquiries os these, enormous iu extent and enormous 
in complexity, a separate place has been given iu modern 
philosophy under the name ./Esthetics, “It is the province 
of ajstheties,” says Professor Iluskin, “ to tell you (if you 
did not know it before) that the taste and colour of a peach 
are pleasant, and to ascertain (if it bo ascertainable, and 
you have any curiosity to know) why they are so.” But in 
a less sarcastic and more extended definition, it would be 
said that the name yi'']stLetics is intended to designate a 
scientific doctrine or account of beauty in nature and art, 
aud of the faculties fur enjoying and for originating beauty 
which exist iu mau. instead, however, of an accepted or 
uniloriu science, we find on these subjects a multitude of 
sjieculalious as conflicting us they aie voluminous ; but yet 
conflicting more in ajqiearance than in reality, because the 
source of their contradictions lies loss in difference of judg- 
ment concerning the facts themselves, than in difference of 
doctrine concerning the abstract order of the universe iu 
which those facts find a place, and in consequent diversity 
of method in arranging and of funuula in interpreting the 
facts. 

( )f the principal sjieciUations of i^^STHETiOS the reader Plan 
already possesses a .synopsis under the proper heading, oftha 
Our picsent task is of a different kind. We shall, indeed, 
os well as our space admits, endeavour to state what char- 
acfccrs all the fine arts possess in common, and in w’hat 
they severally differ from one another, as well as to lay 
down certain leading facts of their history ; in other words, 
we shall submit (1) a definition of fine art in general, 

(2) definition and classification of the fine arts severally, 

(3) some observations on their historical development. But 
in so doing, we shall not profess even to state the deeper pro- 
blems citlier of metaphysics or psychology which will lie to 
right and left of our path, still less, as the exponents of any 
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one pliilo$ophicfi,l system, to solve them* We shall simply 
take ocooant of the facts aud pheaomena of the several arts 
as we find them in experience, and sum them up in the 
• language of every day j keeping of necessity in view ouJy 
the most salient features of the vast provinces of inquiry 
before us, aud leaving [>articularB to be supplied under the 
headings of the individual arts. And when, us will some* 
times happen, we do quote the formulas and refer to tho 
systems of philosophers, it will bo, not as aaopting any of 
them for better for worse, but as finding suggestions in all 
of them by turns ; since, though one body of speculative 
doctrine may be no truer than another, yet oach brings 
forward some aspect and contains some presontincut of the 
truth ; and a complicated moss of facts, when it is arranged 
in the order and expressed in the tonus of a system, may 
not be essentially the clearer, but is usually tho better 
marshalled for review. 

At the threshold it will be necessary that we should 
call to mind the terms of our own definition of art in 
general (see Aet). According to tlu^ po})ular distinction 
between art and nature, the idea of art only includes 
phenomena of which man is the cause — and that, when he 
acta not spontaneously but with calculation, not from 
impulse but from forethought; while tlie idea of nature 
includes all phenomena, both in man and in the world 
outside him, which take phieo without lorethought or 
studied initiative of his own. This distinction we saw 
reason to recognize rp practically valid. Art, we said 
accordingly, means every regulated operation c»r dexterity 
whereby we pursue ends which we know beforehand ; and 
It means nothing but such operations and dexterities. 
That which any one does without thinking about it, and 
without considering what he is doing it tor, is not art at 
all. Hence we shall not allow the title of fine art to natural 
eloquence, to charm or dignity of manner, to delicacy and 
tact in social intercourse, and other graces of life aiitl con- 
duct lor which such a title is sometinios claimed, though 
they really proceed from an uncoiiscuHis gift or unreflecting 
habit in those who exhibit them. All these are manifes- 
tations of the beautiful, and in witnessing them we ex 
perienco a jileasure analogous, no dtmbt, to tho [deasures of 
fine art. Nevertheless, so far as such manifestations an* 
spontaneous, they are not arts, but, as we have called them, 
graces ; they are due. as (jrteek theology would have ex- 
pressed it, not to the teaclinig of AtheiiO but to tin' gift c»f 
tho Chantes. When the exigencies of a deductive and 
ontological system load a writer like DrllobertZimmcrmumi, 
of Vienna, to co-ordiuato these .spontaneous acts or traits 
of beautiful and expressive beliavioiir with tJie deliberate 
artistic activities of the race, we feel that ho is sacrificing t<» 
system u distinction which is essential. That distinction 
common parlance very justly observes, with its opposition 
of “ art to ** nature/^ and its pliraHc of second nature ” 
for those liabits whicli liavo become so ingrained as to 
seem sjiontaiieous, whether originally the result of disci- 
pline or not. One of the essential qualities of art is 
premeditation; and when Shelley talks of the skylark's 
profuse strains of un/)reme<U(uied ati, lie in effect lay.s 
emphasis on the fact that it is only by a metaphor 
that he uses the word art in this case at all; he calls 
attention to that which (if the songs of birds are 
as instinctive as we suppose) precisely makes the 
difference between the skylark's outpourings and his 
own. For example, when wo see a person in all whoso 
ordinary movements there are freedom and beauty, we init 
down the charm of these to inherited and inbred iiliysical 
aptitudes of which the person has never thought, and 
call it nature ; but when wo go ou to notice that the 
same person is beautifully and appropriately dressed, since 
know that it is impossible to dress without thinking 
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of it, we put down the charm of this to iudicious fore- 
thought end calculation, and call it art. Again, it is an 
established and a jn.sfc practical maxim of the dramatic art, 
that the actor who m the monicut of jicrfurmauoo really ami 
involuntarily surrenders himself to the emotions of bis [lart 
and situation, though he may rouse tlie sympathies of the 
audience by a natural exhibitum of feeling, yet is not ai’ting 
like an artist, and does not produce as much iflci*t, nor nn 
effect of the same kind, aS he dues \^hon, nmster of him- 
self, ho goes thioiigh a series of utterances and gent arcs 
which he has ileUlierately conceived and reheaised before- 
hand. The task of art is not, in either of tho above instances, 
to creat e u product outside of or seimmte from the artist. Tlie 
material upr>ii ^vhich tho artist has in these cases to work cou- 
slsls of Ins or her own luiturul HjJtktndes, ajdiludes, in the 
one case, of personal ehutm, which have to be made the 
most of by iqipioiiriate u(h>rmm‘nt , n|,>titiuhs, in tin* otlicr 
case, for nnnucry and emotional i xpression, which Jiave to 
be made thi* most of by study and pnictice, Ju such 
instances, it nmy <jfton be hunl to s«*]jniatt tho share 
of nature from the shaie of art in the lesult to determine 
where grace ends and ealeulalinn Ix'guiN where ends tho 
symjiathetic power of natural ex]>reHNion, and where begum 
the properly artistic power of studied and premeditated ex- 
pression Perhaps no winter has ohservcil the diflcrences 
or laid dowm the boundary lines between iliese udjaeeiit 
kingdoms of artlessness and art w'ltli more acuti‘ness than 
Sclileiermacher. But we have said enough to murk for tho 
present i>urposo the reality and importance of tho distinction. 
And having thus secured ourselves against the intrusion 
among fine arts of those phases of beauty in human act and 
utterance which justly belong not to art at all but nature, 
we can enter upon what is our projier business, the 
delimitation of the sejiarate place aud functions of tlio fine 
arts among the rest of tho arts and among each oilier. 

1. Of Fink Aet in uenkrat.. 

When wo say of tho fine arts os a group tlnit they arc 
activities winch minister to the love of beimfy in man, it is 
US if we .said, the tailor's art is nn activity wliich ministers 
tc» his need of clothes , and (ho inference is, in tin* one cast 
us in the othcT, that n sepuratf* cities of men m to be fouiul 
in every eomniunity devoted to tliis juirlicuihir ein[doymcnt 
Aiul Buoli, pnirtieally, w^e all know to be tho case , the gifts 
and culling of the artist constitute a soparato profession, a 
profesHiim of the })roduccrH, so to sj>eak, of fine art, while 
the rest of the coimminity are onjoyers or recipioiits of tlic 
fine art produced. In the most primitive societies, un 
doubtedly, this was not so, and we ca-n go back to an 
original oi rudimentary stage of every fine art otwdiioh the 
separation between a class of producers or performers, and 
a class of recipients, does not exist. Such an original or 
rudimentary stage of tlie dramatic art, for instance, we ore 
occuslomcd to witness in children, who will occupy them 
selves at all moments with mimicry and make-believe for 
their own satisfaction, and without the least fegiitd to the 
presence or absoiice of witnesses. The original or rudi- 
mentary type of tho profession of imitative sculptors or 
]>ainters is tho cave-dw'eller of the pahv^olitliic ag(*, who, when 
ho rested from his day's hunting, first took up the }>ono 
handle of his weapon, luicl with a flint either carved it 
into the shape, or on its surface seratclied the* outlines, 
of the animals of the chase. The original or rudimentary 
type of the architect, considered not as a mere buihler 
but as ail artist, m the savage wlio, when his tribe had 
taken to live in tents or huts instead of caves, first 
arranged the skins and timbers of his tent or hut in 
one way because it pleased his eye, rather than in some 
other way which was as good for shelter. The original 
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ty[>e of tbo artificer or maker of liousehoW implement, 
coii.sidercd in the Banitj \\a«the otJicr ravage wbu firnt 
took It. into hiH hciul to faHlnoa hn rhih or Ki>ear m one way 
ruther than iu another wa) uh go<^tl for killing, and to orna- 
ment It with luttH or inarlvuigs. In none of tlieao cases had 
the ininiitive artist any r^Mson for jdeiihiiig anybody but 
hiniself. Again, the original or nidjineiitaiy typo of lyric 
aoug and dancing aiose wlriTi tho first reveller clapped 
hands and *'tainpctl or hluttitt'd in time, in honour of his god, 
in couuucinoratioM of a victory, or in mere obedience to the 
olind stirring of a iliythinie iin]mibc within him ; and to 
such a diNplay the ^ncsiaice or absence of witnesses does 
not signily uf all The oiignial typo of the instrumental 
musician the sin plnTil who first notched a reed and drew 
ftounds tr<»m it while las sheep were crop[ung. The father 
of all artists in iliess and i)erHonal adornment was tho first 
wild man wlnr tattooed himself f)r bedecked himself with 
shells and [iluines. Jhit in both of these last instanccH, it 
may be said, the primitive artist surely had the motive of 
pleasing not himself only, but his mate, oi the female wlmm 
he desired to Isi his mate i However that may br*, it is 
clear that what any one can enjoy by himself, whether in 
the way of musical sounds or ]>ersonal adornments, or lu 
tii(‘ way of miiinery, of rhythmical movements, of iimtativo 
4>r ornanieutal eaivmg and drawing, of the disposition and 
adornimuit of dwelling jilaees and u( oiisils - - the same things, 
it IS clear, others nnf also enjoy with him. F(»r these and 
similar tilings to give pleasuie, it is not essential tliat 
others should be by , but tlie ideasures they give are essen- 
tiali) of a kind in which others can, if they aie by, partiei- 
jmte. 

And HO, with tho growtli of societies, it comes about 
that one class of persons .s(‘parate themselves, and become 
the nil Ulsters or producers of this kind of pleasures, 
wliile the lest Imconio the persons imnisloied to, the 
]>iirticipalors in or recipients uf the pleasures. Artists 
aie lliose members of a socK'ty wdio are bo constituted us 
to feel mure ueiitely than the n^st certain classes of 
pliMibiues wliieli all can foul in their degree. ]^y this 
tact of their eonstitution they are impelled to devote 
their active powers to the production of such pleasures, to 
tho imiknig or doing of Home uf those things which they 
eujuy HO intensely wdieii they are made and dune byotbers. 
At the .same time the artist does not, by assuming these 
ministeiing ui creative functions, surrender his enjoying or 
receptive 1 unctions. Ife continues to participate in the 
pleiiHiiUis ol VNhieli he is himself tho cause, and remaius a 
cimseious mciulnu of lii.s owui public The architect, Hcidt»- 
tor, painter, me able respectively to stand till’ from and 
appreciate the ii'sulls of Iheir own labours; tho singer 
enjoys the sound of lua own voice, and the musician of liis 
own uislnuueul; tlu‘ poet, according to bis temperament, 
furiuslies tbe most enthusiastic oi tln‘ most fastidious reader 
ior his own stan/as. Neitliei, on ilio other baud, dooKS the 
person who is a habitual iveiim'iit from otbois of the 
pli\wuresj)f fine arl, loileit the tuivilege uf producing tlieiii 
act'ording to fiis e;^]>lbill(le.^ and of becoming, if he has the 
pi»w'er, an amateur or occa.sionul artist. Nay, these oppo- 
site fumdious of proiluciug mal enjoying the fruits of 
produel ion, of ministeiing and being ministered to, are 
much mole commonly eombuied iii tlii.s tlian in other de- 

{ Kirtinents ol human evertion. Neaily eNeiyono is ready to 
>i‘ the nunistiT, if lu' can, of his own higher pleasures, and 
therefore to be In', own singer or poet, his own arehiteid, 
sculptor, or painter. Few' aic leady U> be ministers of 
their ovvu lower needs, and to be iheiix <»wu tailois, their 
own butchers (exce]>t in the cahe of wild game, the killing 
of which, being su]»erHnoiis, possesses an attraction of wdiich 
lU'cessary' killing is devoid), their own cobblers, cooks, 
Borvants, and the rest, in spite, how^wer, of such com- 


bination or interchange of functions, we may, both practi 
rally and for the ]mri>ofles of the present discussion, 
regard the artist as belonging generally to one category 
and the rest of the world to another. We may separate ‘ 
in our consideration those phenomena which attend the 
pioduction of fine art, or exercise of the testhetic activities, 
iioiij those [ihonomena which attend tho enjoyment of fine 
art, or contoiiijdation of the results of such exercise. 

For the rest, of llic two parts of which our preliminary Vegativ© 
definition consisted, we shall gain most by letting alone the 1 '*“^ of 
one and following out tho other. If w’e take up the affir- 
mative part, in which wo said that tho fine arts are those ° 
which minister to our love of beauty, and if we try to de- lowwi uji 
velop and complete that, we shall have, for one thing, to 
explain how the love of beauty, in the wide and somewhat 
loose sense in w hich wo here use the phruBc, means a faculty 
which man possesses for taking keen and ])ermanent delight 
in the contemplation and the imagination of many kinds 
of things, including somo not strictly to be called beau- 
tiful, sucb as grotesqueness, comicality, even ugliness itself, 
when they are presented in typical forms. For another 
tiling, we shall be very apt to find ourselves arguing in a 
circle, and saying, such and such an art is fine because it 
produces beauty, and such and such a thing is beautiful 
because it is produced by line art. But if wo take up tho 
negative part of our definition, in whicli we only said that 
the fine arts aie arts which exist independently of practical 
necessity or utility, and if we try to lollow out tliis, wc 
sliall find that here W’o have got hold of a character of the 
fine arts which at once presents instructive aspects and far- 
reaching consequences. Indeed, tho greater part of those 
other <*haracters, or common properties of wdiatevor kind, 
which have been rccogiiizod by consent ns peculiar to the 
group of fine arts, will apjiear on examination to be inqdied 
m, or deducible from, this one fundamental character. 

Let us take first, among such common properties, one Theplea- 
relating to the frame of mmd, or moral attitude, so to call ot 
it, wdiich accompanies tho reception as distinguished fn.m 
the production of avsthetic pleasure. It is an observation turebieil 
as old as Aristotle that such [>lea.sureH difier from most jis well 
other pleasures of experience in that they aredisinteiested. com- 
riiat is to say, of course not disinterested in the sense in 
which that word implies the positive ethical virtue of sell- 
abnegation, or prefer! ing ot hers to one’s self; but disinterested 
iu tbe sense that they are not such as nourish a man’s body 
nor add to his riches; they are not such us can gratify him, 
when he receives them, by the sense of advantage or superi- 
ority over his fellow creatures; they are imt such as onei 
Immaii being can in any sense receive exclusively from tlie 
object which bestows them. We have partly learnt as much 
already in glancing at the origiiis or rudniieiitary stages of 
the several fine arts, when we saw that, wliether the primi- 
tivi‘ artist meant it or not, his operations were capable at 
any rale of pleasing others besides himself. To turn to 
their developed stages, it is evidently characteristic of a 
beautiful building that its beauty cannot be monopolized, 
but can be semi and admired by the inhabitants of a whole 
city and by all visitors for all generations. The same thing 
is true of a lacture or a statue, except in so fur as an indivi- 
dual jiossessor may choose to keep such a possession to him- 
self, iu which case bus ]»ride of monopoly is a sentiment 
wholly independent of lus pleasure in artistic coiilornplation; 

(and as a rule wc practically find that the lieir or collector 
who lakes most ph'afeure in lus treasures of art is also the 
roadiebt to make them acco.ssible to others). Similarly, 
music ^is composed to be sung or jdayed for the enjoyment 
of many at a time, and for such enjoyment a hundred yeni-s 
hence as much as to-day. Foelry is written to be read by 
all readers for ever w ho care for the ideas and feelings of 
tho poet, and can apprehend the meaning and melody of hia 
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langoage. If we consider other pleasares which might seem 
to be atudogoas to tliose of fine art, but to which common 
consent yet declines to allow that character, we shall seo 
• that one reason is, thit such pleasures are not in their 
nature thus disinterest^ I. Thus the senses of smell and 
taste have pleasures (.t their own like the senses of sight 
and hearing, and pleasures neither loss poignant nor very 
much less capable of fine graduation and discrimination than 
those. Wliy, then, are the experiences of these senses not 
called beautiful? and why is the title of fine art not 
claimed, or only claimed in jest, for any skill in arranging 
and combining them 1 Why are there no arts of savours 
and perfumes corresponding in rank to the arts of forms, 
colours, and sounds 1 An answer cohimonly given is that 
sight and hearing are intellectual and therefore higher 
senses, that through them we have our avenues to all know- 
ledge and all ideas of things outside us; while taste and 
smell are unintellectual and therefore lower senses, through 
which few such impressions find their way to us os help to 
build up our knowledge and our ideas. To this it may be 
replied that music, in its perfect or develoj»ed state, the ac- 
complished fine art, that is, of sounds, deals precisely with 
those inodes and relations of sound, pure sound as apart 
from words, which least convoy knowledge or definite ideas, 
and can so far at least be called intellectual. The reply is 
far from complete, still, a more satisfactory reason than the 
above why there are no fine arts of taste and smell, or at 
best but humble fine arts half ironically so called, is this, that 
savours and perfumes yield only private pleasures, which it 
IS not possible to build up into «e])arato and durable schemes 
such tliat every one may have the benefit of them, and such 
as cannot be monopolized or used up. If against this it 
IS conteiideil that what the ijrogramiuo of a performance is 
in the musical art, the same is a viniit in the culmaiy, 
and that practically it is no less possible to servo U[> a 
thousand times and to a thousand difierent comp<imes the 
same dinner than the same symphony, wo must fall back 
upon that still more fiindamental form of the distinction 
between the msthetic and non-mstlictic bodily senses, upon 
which the physiological psychologists of the English school 
lay stress. We must say that tlio pleasures of taste and 
smell cannot bo lesthetic pleiisuroa, or pleasures of fine art, 
because their enjoyment is too closely associated — in the 
case of taste inseparably -with the most imlLspeusable 
and the most strictly personal of utilities, eating and drink 
mg. To paas from these lower pleasures to the highest, con- 
sider the nature of the delight derived from the contempla- 
tion, by the person wlio is happy enough to be their object, 
of the signs and manifestations of love. That at least is a 
beautiful experience ; why is the ]»hvasuro which it allbrds 
not an artistic pleasure either? Wliy, in order to receive an 
artistic pleasure from human signs and manifestations of 
this kind, are wo compelled to go to the theatre, and see 
them exhibited in favour of a third person, who is not 
really their object any more than ourselves? This is so, 
for one reason, evidently, because of that difierence between 
art and nature on wliich we have already dwelt. Not to 
art, but to nature and life, Ijolongs love where it is really 
felt, with its attendant tram of hopes and fears, momentous 
passions and contingencies. To art belongs love displayed 
where it is not really felt ; and in this sphere, along with 
reality and spontaneousnoss of the display, and along with 
Its momentous bearings, there disappear all those elements 
of pleasure in its contemplation which, however cxtpiisile, 
are not disintcrestecl — the eloiiionts of personal exultation, 
of giatifude and self-congratulation, the pride of favour 
found, the delight of exclusive iiossession or acceptance, all 
these emotions, in short, which can bo summed up in the 
loverir triumi^hant monosyllable, <‘Mine.” Only when 
those personal emotions are absent can the properly 
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msthetic emotion.^ or pleasures of fine art find place. That 
in witnessing a dramatic performance, part of the spectator’s 
enjoyment consists in sym[>utheticaJly identifying himself 
with the lovt»r, maybe true, but cannot afiVi t the argumtuii, 
since at the same time ho is m^oII auaie that c\ery other 
spectator present may b(i similarly engaged with himself. 

Thus, from the lowest point ol the scaU‘ U> the highest, 
we may observe that the element of personal advantage i>r 
mono])oly in human gmtificatioua sceiuH to i‘\rlmle them 
from the kingdmu cd fine art. The pleasures of line art 
seem to define themselves as pleasuies of delighted con- 
templation, but t)f such conttMuplation only when it is liia- 
interestod. Now, the ucgativo part of our first definition 
was that the fine arts wme arts having nothing to do with 
tho satisfaction of practical necessities or supply of practical 
utilities. So far as tlie aecessity of anything implies its 
necessity to the sustenance or comfort of the individual 
apart from others, and so fur as its utility implies its capii 
city of being used by one to the exclusion of others, our 
now observation, it is evident, does but eonfiiiu that first 
statement ; repeating it as to a part of tho ground which 
it covei’s, and drawing out a paib of its consccpieiu cs in 
tho moral and social sphere. 

Next, let us consider aiu>ther geneially accepted obst‘rva-Tli« 
tion concerning the nature of tho fine arts, and one, this arts can- 
time, relating to the disjiositiou and state of mind of 
artist hmiselt. The obsei vation we mean is this, that while 
for success in other arts it is only neeossaiy to learn thcii 
rules, and to apply them until piactici* gives facility, ui the etpt ,ililR 
fine arts rules and their ii[)plicatioii w ill cairy but a little w’uy i’* 
towards auecess. All that can depend on rules, on know- 
ledge, and on the applieatiuu of kuowdedge b} practice, the 
uitist must irideetl ucijuins and the acquisition is often very ana of 
couiplieated and laborious. But ouisnlc ot and beyond such utility 
acquisitions, ho must trust to wlnit is called genius or 
imagination, that is, to the spontaneous woi king together of 
au incalculably complex group of laeiiUus, leiniiiisccnces, 
preferences, emotions, instinetH, in liis (‘onstilnlion. Now, 
if we consider this cluiracteiistic of the uelivities of tlio 
artist, wo shall see that it is a direct consKpieiico or 
corollary of the fundamental fact tli.it the ail he piactisos 
IS iiuUqa ndent of utility . thus. A useful end is necessarily 
a determinate and prescribed end. To eviTy end winch 
is detei minute and pi esciibcd tbere mu.st be one road which 
is the best. Skill in any useful ait ineuiis knowing jiraeti- 
cally, by rules and tlm Mp})licalion of lules, tlio best road to 
the particular ends of that art. Thus tlie. farmer, tho 
engineer, the caijieiiter, the builder so far as he is not con 
cerned.witli the look of his buildings, the weaver so far as 
he is not <*oncerned wdlh tlie designing of the patterns which 
he weaves, these and the hundred other varieties of crafts- 
men or artilicers in a conimuinty, piKSsess each his separate 
skill, but a skill to which fixed ju'oblems are set, and 
winch, if it indulges in new^ inventions and combinations at 
all, can indulge them only foi the sake of au iiiqiroved 
soliitiou of those particular problems and no oUieis. The 
solution once found, the invention once uiadtf its^iults car 
be written down, or at any rate its practice can be imparted 
to others, who will apply it ni their turn Whereas no man 
can write down, in a way that others caif act upon in their 
turn, how Beethoven conquered unknown kingdoms in tho 
world of harmony, and established new" laws by tlie inspired 
violation of old; or how Kembrandt turned the aspects of 
spiritual abjectness and physical gloom into ])ictuies as 
worthy of conteinplatiou as those into which the Italians 
had for ages tLirnwl the aspects of rpiritind exaltation and 
shadowless da}". The reason why tlie o]>eralions of the 
artist thUvS diiter from tlie operations of tin* ordinary crafts- 
man or artificer is that his ends, being ends other than 
useful, are nut determinate nor fixed as theirs are. Ho has 
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large liberty to chooao hia own problems, and may aolve 
each of them in a ihouftiind dilferunt wny.s according to the 
prompting of hin own onlenng or croatuig instinetB. The 
niUHical composer has the largcHt liberty of all. Having 
learned what in )ear?ial>le in his art, liaviug mastered tlio 
com plicated and laborious rules oi iriuHical form, having 
next detiiriiiined the particular clasH ot the work which he 
iH about to cotn])oKf*, he has then before him the whole 
inoxliausf iblo woild of 5)|n>rf>priate fuicceshionH and combina- 
tinuB of cinotioijiil sound lie is merely directed and not 
fettered, in the case of snug, cantata, oratorio, or opera, by 
the HctiHi* of th(3 uord^ which ho has to set. The poverty 
oi splendour id“ tin' lesult depends absolutely (»n Ins pos- 
se on ta* f.aling to possess ]K)weiH which can iioithei be 
trinn sl in, m>r « onninnneated to, any man. And this 
df)iible fiecdoni, alike from practical eervjce and from tho 
repK^Mcnt.il jon of definito objects, jh what makes muHic in a 
s'ertain nense the ty[»ieiil fine art, or art of arts. Archi- 
tecture hli.ires one half ol this freedom, It has not to 
imitate natural objt^'ts; for tins service it calls in sculjituro 
to its aid ; but architeidurc is without tlio iitliei lialf of 
fioeiloni altogether. Tin*, arcliiti'cf has a sidioie of liberty 
111 th(! diH[iositiun of liis m.Lssos, lines, colouis, alternations 
of light and shadow, of phiii and oriiaineiitt‘d surface, and 
the test; but upon tins spheKi he can only enter on con- 
dition that he iit tho same time fulfils tho strict ]aactical 
task of KU]>]dying the roijuired ucconnnodatiou, and obeys 
the strict inechuiinMl nucessitius imposod b) ilie laws of 
weight, tlirust, Hnp]>()il, ri'Misiance, and other proj>erii(3a of 
solid mutter. In the imitative arts, the sculptor, tlio 
painter, the pool, has each iu like manner his sphere of 
uect*siary facts, rules, iiinl conditions conespimding to tho 
iiQtiiie of hia task. The sculptin’ must be intimately versed 
in tho facts of the human fhiino and the uiles and condi- 
tions for it-i represen I atimi in solid foim; tho painter iu 
tt much more extenikd r.ingc of natural facts and appear- 
ances, and tho rules and conditimis for icju’csenting tboin 
on a plane aurfiuje , tin* pDels art of words has ita own 
not inctMisulerablo basis of positive and disci] dined acquisi- 
tion. So far as rules, precf^])ts, meiiHureiaciita, and other 
communicablo laws or secrets can cairy the artist, bo far 
alBo tho spectator c.iu »c»*oiint for, analyse, and, so to 
speak, tabulate the (dlccts of his art lUit tlio essential 
cliaraeter of the artist’s ojieration, its very bloom and virtue, 
lies in tlioso parts of it wdiicli fall outside this range oi 
regulation on tJie one hand and anilysi.s on the otlier. 
flis merit varies according to tho felicity with w’hich he is 
abb*, in tliat n*gioii, t(» exi‘rcise his free choice and frame 
hiu individual ideal, and according to the tenacity with 
whi(‘h ho strives to grasj) and realize his choice, or to 
alluiu I'ortcctiou according to that ideal. Of tho amjdi- 
tilde ut that freedom, i)f the eoiiijdcx and unsearchablo 
Bocivlsof that febiib\,of the hommrablcnchs of that pursuit 
aftt'r ])erfcction, men in geneval luiNe expressed their cou- 
scionsiu‘ss when they have called tlu'se the fine or beautiful 
arts; thcieb) .si^^mfying iml ]i*ss their admiration of the 
lialurc ot tl^ oi>eiation tlmn their jileasure in its results. 
Oorrt^spomling, then, to the fact, i*onccrning tlie ends or 
purposes of tho nioch.iiiical and tho fine aits respectively^ 
that those exist for use and the^o indcja'iidmitly of use - 
wo get the further f let, concerning the ivs]»ective modes of 
fclioir pursinf, that the mechanical arts cun be rightly' pruc- 
(iwod by strict iidhcicncc t > rule and precept, wluh' the fine 
arts, though they liaM' terhub'id loniulations which are 
matters of rule and precept too, can yet be liglitly practised 
only by folhwiiig, in a legion outsule the uuch of rule and 
precept, tho free prompting of some of the finest faculties 
of tlin s]u*rit. 

In an ago when the jiowa'r and province of niechuiiical 
art are daily expanding, it is woith while iu this connexion 
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to inquiry in what way sueh expattaiou attecta tkft 
eml province uf fine art The great practical ijaovement »*hensof 
of the w’orld in our ago is a movement for the develops 
ment of mechanical inventions and multiplicatiou of me- ^ 
chan i cal jiroducts. So far as these inventions are applied wliat 
to puqioHcs purely useful, and so far as their products do known 
j not profess to offer anything delightful to contemplation, 

I thus movement in no way concerns our argument. 
j there h a vast multitude of products which do profess urt-in- 
1 qualities of pleasantness, and upon which the ornaments 
intended to make them pleasurable are bestowed by 
machinery, and iu speaking of which we are accustomed 
to the phrases art-industry, industrial art, art manufactures, 
and the hke„ It contenis us to know what relation the 
line arts really hold to these. The an.swor is, that the in- 
dustry or ingenuity which directs the machine is not fine 
ait at all, since the object of tho machine is simply to mul- 
tiply us easily and us perfectly as possible a definite and pre- 
set ibcd impress or pattern. This is Equally true whether the 
ximchine is a perfectly simple one, like the engraveris press, 
for ]iruducing and multiplying iinpresfiions from an eii* 
graved jilato, or a highly complex one, like the loom, in 
w inch elaborate patterns of carjiot or curtain are set for 
weaving. In both cases there exists behind the mechanical 
industry an industry which is one of fine art in its degree. 

In the case of the engraveris jiress, there exists behind the 
luduBfcry of the pi inter the art of the engraver, which, if 
the engraver is also the free inventor of the design, is then 
a fine art, or if he is but the interpreter of the invention 
of anoMier, is then in ita turn a aemi-niechanical appliance 
HI aid of the fine art of the first inventor. In tlie case of 
tlie w^caver's loom tlierc is, behind the mechanical industry 
wliich directs tho loom at its given task, the fine art, or 
what ought to bo tlio fine art, of the designer who has 
(‘ontrived the pattern. In the rase of the engraving, the 
mechanical industry of printing only’ exists for tlic sake of 
bringing out and disseminating abroad the fine art em- 
jiloyed upon tho design, fn the ease of tho ciiipet or cur- 
tain, tlio fine art is only called in to make tho product of 
the useful or mechanical indnstry of the* loom ucce]>table, 
since tho eye of man is so constituted as to leceive ]>leaBure 
or the reverse of pleasure fiom whatexer it lests u[)on, and 
it is to the interest uf tlio manufacturer to have his product 
so made as to give pleasuie if it can. Whether the 
machirio is thus a humble^ servant to the artist, or tho artist 
a kind of liumble ]»urveyor to the machine, the fine art in 
tho result is duo to the former alone ; and in any case it 
I reaches tho rocipiout at second hand, having been put in 
I circulation by a inodium not artistic but mechanical. So 
! far, then, as tho adoption of mechanical agencies causes 
j an incruasiiig number of people to buy the same print, or 
I decorate their apartments with tho same hangings, or wear 
tlie same pattern, wheic before each community or section 
of a community used products according to ita individual 
t.isle anil tradition, so far such adojilion tends to reduce tho 
number uf first-hand artistic inventions, or total quantity 
of fine art, in the W'orld. There is no greater mistake 
' than to suppose that the expansion of what are called art- 
luduBlries is necessarily tantamount to on increase or pro- 
pagation of fine art; it is only^ tantamount to an increase 
or propagation of particular decorations mechanically mub 
fiplied; and is a thing desirable or not according as tho 
dei-oratious so multiplied replace something better or 
W'orao than themselves. 

Again, wdtli rofereuce not to the application of mechanical 
coiitriVanccB but to their invention,' — is not, it may be in- 
ijuired, tho title ol artist due to the inventor of some of the 
I astonishingly complex and astonishingly efficient machines 
I of luodorn times? Dues he not spend as much thought, 
labour, genius, as any sculptor or musician in perfecting his 
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oonitmctioii ae^ording to lib ideal^ aod is not the eooihrao 
tiaa whea it i» done — eo finished, so responsive in all its 
parts, BO almost human — is not that worthy of the name 
f of fine art? Nay, we must reply, for the inventor has a 
definite and practical end before him ; his ideal is notft^e; 
he deserves all credit as the perfector of a particular instru- 
ment for a prescribed function, but an artist, a free follower 
of the fine arts, he is not 

Hie flue Lastly, let us consider one common observation more con- 
Arts « cerning the nature of the fine arts, though in offect it too 
'ind of aflSrm, in a somewhat new light, that negative de* 

finition on which wo have dwelt so much already. The 
fine arts, it is said, are activities which men put forth, not 
because they need but because they like. They have the 
activity to spare, aud to put it forth in tliis way pleases 
them. Fine art is to mankind what play is to the indivi- 
dual, a free end arbitrary vent for energy ^hich is not 
needed to be spent upon tasks eonceruod with the conserva- 
tion, perpetuation, or protection of life. To insist on the 
superfluous or optional character of the fine arts, to call 
them the play or pastime of the human race as distinguished 
from its inevitable and sterner tasks, is obviously only to 
reiterate our fundiunontal distinction between the fine arts 
and the useful or necessary. But the distinction, ns expressed 
in this particular form, has been interpreted in a great 
variety of ways, and follow'ed out to an infinity of conclu- 
sions, conclusions regarding both the iiaUire of the activities 
tliemsolves and tho character and value of their results. 

The For instance, starting from this saying that the msthotic 
English activities are a kind of play, the English phjcliology of 
psycho- association goes back to the spontaneous cries and inove- 
iwaocifi- of children, in which their superfluous energies find a 

tion vent. It then enumerates pleasures of which tho human con- 
stitution is capable apart from direct advantage or utility. 
Such are the primitive or organic pleasures of sight and 
liearing, and the secondary or derivative pleasures of asso- 
ciation or unconscious reminiscence and Inference that soon 
become mixed up with these. Such are also tho pleasures 
derived from following any kind of mimicry, or represen- 
tation of things real or like reality. It describes tlio 
grouping within the mind of predilections based upon these 
pleasures ; it sliows how the growing organism learns to 
govern its play, or direct its superfluous energies, m 
obedience to such predilections, till in mature individuals, 
and still more in mature societies, a highly regulated ami 
accomplished group of leisure activities arc habitually 
employed in supplying to a not less highly cultivated 
group of disinterested sensibilities their ajipropriate artistic 
pleasures. 

Again, in the views of an ancient philosopher, Plato, 
and a modern poet, Schiller, the consideration that the 
artistic activifcioa are in tho nature of play, and tho maiu- 
festations in which they result independent of realities 
aud utilities, has led to judgments so differing as tho fol- 
lowing, 

Plato held that the daily realities of things in ex- 
perience are not realities indeed, but only far off show's or 
reflections of the true realities, that is, of certain ideal or 
essential forms which can be apprehended ns existing by 
the mind. Holding this, Plato saw in the w'orks of fine art 
but the reflections of reflections, the shows of show's, and 
depreciated them according to their degree of remoteness 
from the ideal, typical, or seiiBc-transconding existences, 
lie sots the arte of medicine, agriculture, shoemaking, and 
the rest, above the fine arte, inasmuch os they produce 
something serious or useful (airovBaiov n). Fine* art, he 
says, produces nothing useful, and makes only semblances 
(ciSwAcwrodkiJ), whereas what mechanical art produces are 
utilities, and even in the ordinary sense realities (avroiroi- 
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In another age, and thinking according to another 
system, Schiller, so far from holding thus cheap the king- 
dom of play and show, regarded bis sovereignty over that 
kingdom as the noblest prerogative of man. Schiller wrote 
his famous Letters on the uifhthetie Education of Man in 
order to throw into popular currency, and at tlio same time 
to modify and follow up in a particular direction, certain 
systematic doctrines which had lately been launched upon 
tlie schools by Kant. Tho spirit of man, said Schiller 
after Kanl, is [>lacod between two worlds, the physical woild 
or w'orld of seiihc, and the moral world or world of will. 
Both of these aio worlds of constraint or necessity. In 
the sensible world, the spirit of man submits to constraint 
from without ; in tlic moral world, it imposes constiaint 
from within So far as man yields to the importunities of 
sense, in so far ho is bound and passive, the mere .subject 
of outward shocks and victim of irrational iorces. So far 
as be asserts limmolf by the exercise of wull, imj>0Hiiig upon 
sense and nutwuird things the dominion of the moral law 
within him, in so fur lie is free and active, the rational 
lord of nature and not her slave. Corresponding to these 
two worlds, he lias within him two coutliciing impulses or 
impulsions of his nature, the one driving him towards one 
way of living, tlic otlior tow'ards another. The one, or 
sense-impulsion, Scliillor thinks of as that which enslaves 
the spirit of man as the victim of matter, the other or moral 
imiinlsion as that which enthrones it as tlio dictator of 
form. Between the two tho conflict nt first seems 
inveterate. Tho kingdom of brute nature and sense, the 
apheio of man’s subjection and passivity, wages war against 
tiie kingdom of will and moral low, tho spheie of his activity 
and control, and every conquest of the one is an encroach- 
ment upon the other. One of the two, it seemH, must win. 
Tho man, it seems, must either bo slave or mastei ; he 
must either ohoy the impulsion of matter, and lot sense and 
outward shocks lay upon him the constraint of nature, or 
he must obey tho impulsion of form, and must nmtrol aud 
subjugate sense under tho constraint of moral reason and 
tho will. Is thoro, then, no hope of truce between the two 
kingdoms, no ground wli ere the two contending impulses 
can bo roenneiled? Must a man either ehamlon law and 
give way to sonao absolutely, or else absolutely sot up law 
and put dowm sense? Nay, the answer comes, there is 
such a hope ; such a neutral territory there exists. Between 
the passive kingdom of matter and sense, where man is 
comjiolled to blindly feel and be, and tho active kingdom 
of law and reason, where he is compelled sternly to will and 
act, there is a kingdom wlioro both sense and will may 
have their way, and whore man may give the rein to all his 
powers. But this middle kingdom does not lie in the 
sphere of practical life and conduct. In practical life and 
conduct you cannot yield to both impulsions at once ; let 
yourself go, in that sphere, to the allurcmonta of sense, and 
you cast off law ; maintain law, and you mortify sense. 
It is in tho sphere of those activities which neither sub* 
serve any necessity of nature, nor fulfil any moral duty, 
that tho middle kingdom lies W'here sense and^ea.soii can 
ho reconciled. Towards activities of this* kind we are 
driven by a third impulsion of our nature not loss essential 
to it than the other two, the impulsion, as Schiller calls 
it, of Play. Relatively to real life and conduct, play is 
a kind of liarmloas show; it is that which we an» fioo to 
do or leave undone as wo please, aud which lies alike 
outside the sphere of needs and duties. In play we may 
do as we like, and no mischief will come of it. In this 
sphere man may put forth all his powers without risk of 
conflict, and may invent activities which will give a 
complete ideal satisfaction to the contending faculties of 
sense and will at once, to the impulses which bid him feel 
and cuioy the shocks of physical and outward things, and 
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the impulno whicli bids Wm master such things, control, 
and regulate them. Jn play you may impose upon Matter 
what Form you choose, and the two will not interfere with 
one another or clash. Ilie kingdom of Matter and the 
kingd<Mii of Form thiiH hannoniz(‘d, thus reconciled by the 
artiviluM t>f play and show, will in other words be the 
kingdom of the Heiiutifid. Follow the impulsion of play, 
and to the beautiful you will lind your road; the activities 
you will lind yourself putting forth will bo the activiticK 
of lOrttheUe creation you will havii discovered or invented 
the lino arts. Midway,*' IhcHO are SchilleFs own words, 
“ midway between the formidable kingdom of natural forces 
and the billowed kingdom ol moral laws, the ittipidso ot 
a‘Hthe>tjc creatnui Imdds up a third kingdom unpeiceiveil, 
theglad.some kingdom of play and sliow, wherein xt emanci- 
pates man Irom all compulsion alike of physical and of 
iriond forces.” Schiller, the poet and enthusiast, thus 
making his own application of the Kantian metaphysics, 
go(‘H on to set foith how the line arts, or activities of ]»lay 
and slmw, are for him the typical, the ideal activities of the 
race, since in them alone is it possible for man to put forth 
Ins whohs that is his ideal self. “Only when he plays is 
man really orid truly man.” “ Man ouglit only to play 
with the beautiful, and ho ouglit to j»lay with the beautiful 
only.” “ Kducation in taste and beauty has for its ^ibject 
to train up iu the utmost attainable harmony the wlmlo 
sum of the powers both of sense an<l spirit.” And tho re.st 
of Sediiller’s argument is addressed to show how the activities 
of artistic creation, oiiee invented, t|uiekly react upon other 
tlepurtmouts of human life, how the exercise ot the play 
imjuilHc jirepares men for an existenco in which the inevi- 
table eollmum of the two otlier impulses shall be aoftene<l 
or averted more and more. That harmony of the povers 
which clash so violently in man’s primitive nature, having 
first Ik'cu found possible' in the sphere of the lino arts, re- 
flects itself, in his judgment, upon the whole composition 
of man, and attunen lam, us mi lesthetic being, into new 
capabilities for the eondnet of lus .social existence. 

Merits Our reasons for dwelling on this widn ami eulbusiastic 
will chi- fdinmla of Schdh'r’s uro both its importanco in tho history 
S*tho* relleetion-dt produced, indeed, so great an impression 
Ihwayof called u formula ulmust classical— and 

SoiulUu. its jiositivo value. Tin* notion of a K]dicre of voluntary ae- 
li\ity for tho human spirit, in which, under no comimlsion 
ot neco''Hily or coiisiaeiico, wa* order iiiaUcrs as wo liko them 
apart from any practical end, seems at least co-cxtensive 
with tile widest conception of line art and tho lino arts. Jt 
insisls on and biings into tho light the essential jioint of 
the lire, or as w’o have called it, tho o[>tional character of 
thoHo mtivilK's, iw distinguished from others to w'hich wo 
are compelled by necessity or ilut3\ It alsii insists on and 
brings into the liglit what is no less ossoutial, Die fact that 
these netivities, su[)eitluonM us they are flora tho points ol 
view of iKTessiiy and of duty, spring nevertheless from an 
imponons and a stiving instinct of our nature. It does 
justice to the whicli is, or at any rate may be, filled 
in the w'(»fld i} plcasincs wlueli am apart from jirolit, and 
,b3^ thdiglits for tin* mijoyniL'nt ot winch men canm,t(]uarrt‘l. 
ft claims till' diemly tiny doht'rve for those shows and 
pastimes m which we have found a way to make permanent 
all the tnnihitorv delights of life and nature, to turn our 
very tears and yoanmigs, by their nrlislif utterance, into 
sources ot oppeasmg j(*v, to make amends to ourselves for 
the confusion and imperfection ol reality by conceiving and 
imaging foith the .seinblaniv< of things clearer and more 
complete, sineo in contriving them wv iiv'orporate with tho 
experiences wo have Jmd tin' better experiences we have 
dreumed of and longed tor. 

Schillers tlieor; muy thus be no cxplatiatiou of tho 
essential natuhj and place in the universe of these activities 
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and their results ; it will certainly be none for those to 
whom the Kantian doctrine of metaphysical opposition 
betvreen the senses and the reason has no meaning. 

Neither (‘.an his [larticular application ot that doctrine, * 
with its terminology of Stofftrieb^ Formty'ub^ and f^jnelirieh, 
tlm three impulses, or impulsions, of Matter, Form, andi 
Play, be considered altogether happy. Nevertheless the 
theory furnishc.s us with a suggestive approach to a work 
ing detiuition, and has remained a fruitful one for many 
mmds independently of the metaphysical doctrines upon 
which it was based. Its great fault is that, though it 
asserts that man ought only to play with tho beautiful, and 
that he is his best or ideal self only when ho does so, yet 
it does not sufficiently determine what kinds of play are 
beautiful nor why wd are moved to adopt them. It does 
not sufficiently show how tho delights of the eye and 
spirit in contemplating forms, colours, and movements, of 
the ear and spirit iu apprehending musical and verbal 
sounds, or of the whole mind at once iu following the 
comprehensive current of images called up by poetry — it 
does not sufficiently show how delights like these differ 
from those yielded by other kinds of play or pastime, and 
between thorn make up the whole kingdom of artistic 
pleasures. 

Tho chase, for instance, is a play or pastime which gives Pka 
Hco]m for any amount of premeditated skill; it 
pleasures, fur those who take iiart in it, which arc in some ^ 
degree analogous to the pleasures of the artist ; and we all 
know the claims made on behalf of the noble art of venorie with 
by tho knights and w’oodiiicn of Walter Scott’s romances, those of 
But hero we must remember tliat, though the chase is 
to us, who in civilized (jommumtics follow it on no plea of 
necessity, yet to a not remote ancestry it was earnest ; lu 
jirinutivo societies hmitiug does not belong to tho class of 
o))tioual activities at ail, but is among the moat pressiug of 
utilitarian needs. And this character of its origin and 
lustoiy might exclude it from the class of tine arts, even if 
thoio were not the further fact that the pleasures of the 
s|>ortsmau are the only jileusures arising from the chase ; 
his exertions atTord paiii to Die victim, and no satisfaction 
to any class of lecipieiits but himself ; or at least the plea- 
SHIM'S of the bystandn.s at a meet or a battue are hardly to 
bi* counted as ]>leasuieH of artistic contemplation. Again, 
it may bo said that sueh a theory does not sufficiently 
exclude from among the tine arts the class of athletic 
games or sports, not connected with the chase, though 
the.so do ttlFord pleasure to multitudes, and most commu- 
nities, e.sp.'cially our own, are accustomed to devote to them 
much I laincd skill and u largo }K)rtionof their leisure activity. 

Heie the diirerciico is, that the event which excites the spec- 
tutoTs interest and pleasure at a race or athletic contest is 
not a \^ holly unreal or simulated event; true, it is less real 
than life, but it IS more real than art. Tho contest has 
not, indeed, any momentous practical consequences, but it 
is a contest iu v\hieh competitors put forth real strength, 
and one really wins, and others are defeated. Such a con- 
te4, in which the exertions are real and tho issue uncertain, 
we follow vMth an excitement and an expectancy which an^ 
(lilFercnt in kind from Die feelings with which we contem- 
plate any fictitious reprcsontatiou of which the issues are 
arranged betorehaud For example, let the reader recall 
the feelings with vNhich ho has watched a real fencing bout, 
and compure tliem uith those with wliicli he watches the 
simulated fencing bout iu Hamlet. Tho instance is a 
crucial one, because the simulated contest is made infinitely 
more tfxciting than E^^ich contests in general by the intro 
ductiou of tho poisoned foil, and by the tremendous con 
seqiience.s whicli v\o are aware will turn, in the represen- 
tation, on tho issue. Yet because the fencing scene m 
Hamlet is a representation, and not real, we fiiui ourselvea 
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Witching it in a mood wholly different from that in which 
W6 watch the moat ordinary red fenciug*match with viaors 
and blunt foils ; a mood much more exalted^ if the repre- 
* sentatioQ is good, but amid the aethetic emotions of which 
those other fluctuations of direct, even if trivial, excitement, 
of participation, approval, disappointment, suspense, eager* 
ness, find no place. Again, of athletics in general, they are 
pursuits to a considerable degree definitely utilitarian, hav- 
ing for thoir specific end the traimng and streugtUoniug 
of the human body. Here, however, our argument touches 
ground which is not free from debate ; inasmuch as in 
some systems the title of fine arts has been consistently 
claimed, if not for athletics technically so-called, and 
involving the idea of competition and defeat, at any rate 
for gymnastics, regarded simply as a display of the physical 
frame of man cultivated by exercise— as, for instance, it 
was cultivated by the ancient (irceks — to an ideal perfec- 
tion of beauty and strength. 

Aenml Divesting the view of Schiller, then, of the Kantian 
definl* meto physic, and adding to it those provisions on which, in 
ticu. course of our argument, we have scon the necessity of 

laying stress, we might put the matter thus. There are 
some things which we do because wo must ; those are our 
necessitiea There are other things which we do because 
we ought ; those are our duties. There arc <»ther things 
which we do because we like; those are our play. Amotig 
the various kinds of things done og 7 nen onig because they 
likc^ the jhu arts are those of which the results afford to uurny 
])er 7 narterU and dUinterested dehght, and of which the per- 
fonnancey rail iug for premeditaied skdlj is capable of regu- 
lation up to a certain pointy hal^ that point passed^ has 
secrets beyond the reach and a freedom beyond the restraint 
of rules. We believe that this definition or description, 
avoiding barren controversy concern ing the nature of beauty, 
will be found both to state the limits of the group of undis- 
puted line arts, and to eiiuiiciato some of its chief charac- 
teristics. 

, II. Of the Fine Arts severally. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting, music, and poetry are 
by common consent the five principal or greater tine arts. 
Modes m It is possible in thought to group these five arts in as 
whuli many different orders as there are among them clifierent 
MeatJr relation or affinity. One thinker fixes his atteu- 

I la have upon one kind of relations as the most imiiortant, and 
^eu arranges his group accordingly; another upon another, and 
la^isiriod each, when he has done so, is very prone to claim for his 
arrangement the virtue of being the sole essentially and 
fundamentally true. For example, we may ascertain one 
kind of relations between the arts by inquiring whicli is 
the simplest or most limited in its effects, which next 
simplest, which less simple still, which least simple or most 
complex of them all This, the relation of progressive 
complexity or comprehensiveness between the fine arts, is 
the relation upon which an influential thinker of recent 
times, Auguste Comte, has fixed his attention, and it yields 
in his judgment the following order : — Architecture lowest 
in complexity, because both of the kinds of effects which it 
produces, and the material conditions and limitations under 
which it works; sculpture next; painting third; then 
music; and poetry highest, as the most complex or com- 
prehensive art of all, l^th in its own special effects and in 
its resources for ideally calling up the effects of all the other 
arts, as well as all the phenomena of nature and experiences 
of life. A somewhat similar grouping was adopted, though 
from the consideration of a wholly different set of relations, 
by HegeL Hegel fixed his attention on the varying rela- 
tions borne by the idea, or spiritual element, to the embodi 
raent of the idea, or material element, in each art Leaving 
aside that part of his doctrine which concerns, not the 
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phenomena of the arts themselves, but ilieir [>iace in the 
dialectical world-plan, or scheme (»f tin* universe*— Hegel said 
in effect something like tins, in certain ages and among 
certain races, as in Egyi»t and Assyria, and again in the 
Gothic age of Kuroi>e, mankind has onl> dim ideas for art 
to express, ideas insufficiently disengaged and ronlked, of 
which the ex[>ression cannot be complete or lucid, but only 
adumbrated and imi^erlect ; the characteristic art of those 
ages is a symbolic art, with its mate rial eleiueut predomi- 
nating over and kee})ing down its sjiiritual, and sinh a 
symbolic art is architecture. In other ages, an in the Creek 
age, the ideas ol men have come to be definite, disengaged, 
and clear; the charaetonstie art of such an age will bo one 
in which the spiritual and material elements arc in equili- 
brium, and neither predominates over or keeps down the 
other, but a perfectly distinct idea is expiessed in a jier- 
fectly adequate fi>rm, this is the mode of expression culled 
classic, and the classic art is sculpture. In other ages, 
again, and such are the modern ages of Euiope, the idea 
giHws in power and bec«»mes importunate, the s])iritual 
and material elements are noloiger in e(|uihbrjum, but the 
spiritual element predoruiuatos , the characteristic arts of 
such an age will bo those m which tiioughi, pas.sion, senti- 
ment, aspiration, emotion, etiicrgo in freedom, dealing with 
mateiial form as masters, or declining its shuckles 
altogether; this is the rimmntie mode ot exi>ression, and 
the romantic arts are p.iintirig, music, and poetry. Next 
let us take another point of view, ami turn our atten- 
tion, with one of the acutest of recent cutics of a-sthetic 
systems. Dr Hermann Lotzu, to the relative degrees of 
freedom or mdeiiendcnce which the seveial arts enjoy — 
their freedom, that is, from the necessity of cither imitating 
given facts of nature or umiistering, as part of their task, to 
given practical uses Jii this grouping, instead of the ordei 
architecture, sculpture, puintuig, music, poetry- -music will 
come first, because it has neither to mutate any natural 
facts nor to servo any practical end ; architecture next, be- 
cause though it is tied to useful ends and material condi- 
tions, yet it is free from the task of imitation, and pleases 
the eye in its degree, by pure form, light and shade, and 
the rest, us nuisic pleases the ear by pure sound, then, as 
arts all tied to the task of imitation, sculpture, painting, 
and poetry, taken in progressive order according to the pro- 
gresfluig compiehensiveneHS of their sevt'ral resources. 

Again, besides the enumeration of the five greater fine 
arts, which is fixed, and their classification, which is tbiis 
unfixed and variable, the thinker ou these subjects has to 
consider the enumeration and classification of the lesser or 
subordinate fine arts. Whole clusters or families of these 
occur to the miud at once ; such as acting, an art auxiliary 
to poetiy, but quite different in kind ; dancing, an art not 
auxiliary but subordinate to music, from whicli in kind it 
differs no less ; eloquence in all kinds, so far as it is studied 
and nut merely spontuneous ; and among the arts which 
fashion or disjiose material objects, embroidery and the 
weaving of patterns, pottery, glassmuking, goldsmith’s work 
and jewellery, joiner’s work, gardening, acci^rdffig to tlio 
claim of some, and a score of other dexterities and industries 
which are more than more dexterities and industries because 
they add elements of beauty and pleasure to elements ot 
serviceablencss and use. To decide whether any given one 
of these has a right to the title of fine art, and if so, to 
which ot the greater fine arts it should be thought of as 
appended and subordinate, or between which two of them 
intermediate, is often no easy task. 

The weak poiqt of all classifications of the kind of 
which we have above given examples is that each is 
intended to be final, and to serve instead of any other. 
The truth is, that the relations between the several fine 
arts are much too complex fur any single claBsificatiou to 
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bear tUi» character. Every cluseiftcation of the fine arte 
uiuBt uecefcwarily be provisional, according to the particifiar 
clasH of relations which it keeps in \ ievv. And for practical 
[inrpoMes it w re({ui»ite to hour in ritind not one classification 
hot H<‘veral Fixing our atteation not upon complicated or 
pn/blem.tUcal rohitiuns liotween tin; various arts, but only 
upon tlioir Hunple and iiriiiisputcd ndatiuiiw, and giving the 
first [>iace in uur coiHidciatnm to the live greater arts ot i 
architecture, Hculptuio, painting, music, and poetry, we 
siisdl find at least three principal modes in which every hm* 
art either resembles or ddlViis Iroiu the rest. 

I. Th* Sfmpniff and //fc A'y>co/’//n/ A Each art oitluT 
clfMsia* makes Hometlimg, does not make anything, that can be 
cHtlon - jinnlli'l. 'I’lio arts wliiedi make something that 

higlri^r handled are iiiehitectuie, sculpture, and 
vpookiiig pumtmg In tlie jirodiiets or lesults of all tliese arts c\ 
wtJi. termil matt«T is in some way or anotiier manually put to- 

gether, fadimnod, or disposed. Jiut music and poetry do 
not produce any results of this kind. What music i»n>duccs 
is something that can be heard, and what poetry pioduces, 
IS Konietlung that can be either heard or read- -which last 
IS a kind ot iileal hearing, having lor its nvemie the o>e 
in.Hteail of the ear, and for its material, wuntteii signs for 
words msttiad of the spoken words themselves. Now what 
the eye sees from any one point of view, it see.n all at once; 
in other words, the parts of anything we sec fill or occupy 
not time but space, and reach us fnan various points m spue e 
at a single simultaneous perception I f w e are at the pn>pcr 
distiuce we see at one glance the whole height and bieadth 
<jl a Ionise from the ground to the chimneys, the \vlo>le ol 
a statim tiom head to foot, tmd iu a pictuu* at once the 
fon^groniul and background, and everylhing tlmt is within 
the tour corners ot the frame. On the other hand, 
the parts of anything we hoar, or, leading, can imagine 
that we hear, till or occuiiy not space but tune, and reach 
us from various poinls iu time tlirougli a continuous series 
of pte'ceptions, or, m the case of reading, of imiigcH raised 
by words in the mind. We liave to wait, m iniisie, while 
mis notii follows another in a bar, and one bur another in 
nn uir, and one air another in a movement ; ami in poetry, 
while one lino with its images follow.s unotlicr in a stanzn, 
and one stan/ai another in a canto, and so im It is a ciui- 
%eiuent form of cx|»re.Msing both aspects of this difTerence 
bctweim the two groups of arts, to say that architecture, 
sculpture*, ami ]minting arc arts which give shape to things 
m Hpiice, or more bnelly, shaping arts ; and music and 
piHitry arts wdiieli give utterance to things iu time, i>r more 
l>riofly, speaking arts. These simple terms of the tthtpinif 
and the sj>r(dtni/ arts are not usual iu English; but they 
BOBin ap[)roj»nato and clear, ami w'o shall ado[)t them for 
denoting the distiuetiou we are now considoriug between 
the group that work lu space, architecture, sculpture, and 
Miintiiig and the group thut work m tune, music and poetry. 
The distinction is best expresseil in the Uermau bildeudt^ 
and rvdendf Kdnnte : for which the w’ord.s vtaniial and 
vocal f or v\A^^ format urtf or ami rhrtoriral^ are some- 

times useti, ifot too hai>pily, m English ) This is practically, 
if not logically, the most substautial ami vital distinction 
upon which a cIas,silicatioa nl the lino arts c.iu be ba.sed. 
The arts which surnumd us in space wulU stationary effects 
for the eye, as the house w’o live in, the picture on the 
walls, the marble figure in the vestibule, are stationary, hold 
a (iitforoiit kind or place in our i*\perienee — not a gitiater 
or a higher place, butesseutially aditlermt place — from the 
arts which provide us with transitory efiects in time, effects 
capable of being awakened for the ear tu* mind at any 
moment, as a symphony is awakened by playing and an 
cmIo by reading, but lying iu abeyance until wo" bid that 
inoruent come, and passing away when the perfornuiiice or 
the readiug ie over. Such, iudeod, is the practical force of 
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the distinption that iu modem usage the expression 
arty or even arty i» often used by itself in a sense whieh 
tacitly excludes music and poetry, and signifies the group 
ol manual or shapiug arts alone. 

As between any two of the five greater arts, the distinc* luter- 
tion t)n which we are now dwelling is sharp and absolute, medUts 
Buildiuga, statues, pictures, belong absolutely to sight and 
.sjiaee ; to time and to hearing, real through the ear, or njotiou. 
idcfd through the mindiu reading, belong absolutely music 
and i»oetry. Among the lesser or subordinate arts, how- 
ever, there are bevoral in which this distinction finds no 
place, and which produce, in sjiace and time at once, effects 
midway between the Hiutionary or stable, and the transitory 
or ileetiiig. Buch, first or all, is the dramatic art, iu which 
the actor makes with his actions and gestures, or several 
actors make with the combination Of their different actions 
and gestures, a kind of shifting picture, which appeals to 
the eyes of the witnesses while the sung or spoken words 
of the drama appeal to their cars ; thus making of them 
spectiiLois and auditors at once, and associating with the 
pure time-art of words the mixed tinie-anil space art of bodily 
movements. As all movemmi w'batsoever is necessarily 
movement through space, and takes time to happen, so 
every other line art w^hich is wliolly or in part an art of 
movement pnrtake.s iii like manner ot this double character. 

Along with acting thus comes dancing. Dancing, when it is 
of the iniiuic character, may itself be a kind of acting, and is, 
whether apart from or iu conjunction with this mimic ele- 
ment, at any rate an art in which bodily movements obey, 
accompany, and as it were accentuate iu space the time 
ellecls of music. Eloquence or oratory in like manner, -so 
far as its power depends on studied and premeditated gestoie, 

IS also ail art which to some extent enforces its primary 
ai*pcal til rough the ear in tniie by a secondary appeal 
through the eye in space. So much for the first distinction, 
that betw een the shaping or space-arU and the speaking 
or time-arts, with the intermediate and subordinate class of 
aits which, like acting, dancing, oratory, add to the pure 
time element a mixed time-arid space element. These can 
liurdly bo called shaping arts, because it is his own person, 
and not anything outside himself, which the actor, the 
dancer, the oiator disposes or adjusts , tht^y maj’^ perhaps 
best bo called aits of motion, or moving arts. We must 
postiumo further description of the functions of the several 
lino arts until we have taken account of the second great 
principle ot classification among them, which is as follows . — 

If. Imitative iiihl the Xon-imitaUve Arts. — Each art Second 
either represents oi imitates something, or does nob represent claRsifl- 
or imitate anything, which exists already in nature. 
tlie live greater fine arts, those which thus represent objects 
existing lu nature, are sculpture, painting, and poetry, imitative 
Those which do not represent anything so existing are^irts. 
music and architecture. Bo that on this principle we get a 
different grouping from that w'hich we got on the principle 
last explained. Two space-arts and one time-art now form 
the mutative group of sculpture, painting, and poetr}' ; 
while one space-art and one time-art form the non-iinitative 
gioup of music and architecture. The mixed s])ace-aiid- 
time arts ol the ai’tor, and of the dancer so tar as ho or she 
is also a mimic, belong of course, by their very name and 
nature, to the imitative class. 

It was this imitative character of the arts wdiich chiefly The 
occupied the attention of Arnstotle. But Aristotle had not Ijaltatlve 
realized that there existed, along wdth the great group of 
imitative arts, another group strictly rion-imitative. In 
his mind the idea of imitation or representation (mimdsis) accordiag 
was extended so as to denote the expressing, uttering, or 
making manifest of anything whatever. Music and dancing, 
by which utterance or expression is given to emotions that 
may be quite detached fiom all definite ideas or images, 
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ifi thim for him vart^tioi of imitation. He aajSi indeed, is tho surest proof of vulgarity in a musician. Neither are 
inmt mtuiic and dancing, as if he wasawiirethat there were those oifects of the great composers in arconipanying the 
^ exceptions, but he does not indicate what the exceptions verbal descriptions of natural pheiioiiiena, winch wo recog- 
* are ; and under the head of imitative music, he distinctly uizu as most appropriate to tho phenuiuona described, 
reckons some kinds of instrumoutal music without worck generally in the nature of real imitations or roproHontatioim 
But in our own more precise usage, to imitate is necessarily of them. The notes of tho dove and niglitinguk* in Haydn’s 
to imitate some individual thing, some delinite reality of Creation must be acknowledged to be iiiKtamiiS ut true 
experience ; and we can only call those imitative arts which though highly idealised imitation; but m sntli other 
tell us of such things, either by showing us their actual like- instances ot direct, obvious, and suggostivo apj>ro])nat('m*hS 
ness, as sculpture does in solid form, and as painting does of the imiaii to the words os even the “ Tlailstomr’ chorus 
by means of lines and colours on a plane surface, or else by and the “ J)arkness” chorus of the Isuiel in Kinjpty the 
calling up ideais or images of them in the mind, as poetry inunic in no true senso imitates the jdionomena, or \hinve m 
and literature do by means of words. It is by a stretch of how lire mingled with the hail ran along upon the gionnd, 
ordinary usage that we apply the word imitation even to or how there came over all tho land of Egypt thick dark- 
this last way of representing things; since words are no true ness even a darkness which might bo left. Again, it is 
likeness of, but only arbitrary signs for, the thing they re- an acknowledged fact concerning the operation of instru^ 
present. And those arts we cannot call imitative at all mental mubic on its hearers, that aJ! liearers will find tliem- 
which by indefinite utterance or expression produce in ua solves in toltaublc agreement us to Uie iiu^onmg of any 
emotions unattended by the recognizable likeness, idea, or jiassage so long a.s they only attempt to desciibe li in ti*rms 
image of anything. of vague emotion, and to say, such and siu'h a i»absago ex- 

Non-imi- Now tho emotions of music, when music goes along with presses, as tho ease may be, dejt‘ctioii or tmnnph, effort or 
tative words, whether in the shape of actual song, or even of tho the relaxalion of effort, eugorness or languor, sunpense or 

^anw- inatrumental accompaniment of song, are no doubt in a fruition, anguish or glee. But thou agietaneut comes to au 

muMc. sense attended with definite ideas. But the ideas end tho inument they begin to associate, iiitluii mterpreta- 

then in question are the ideas expressed by the words them- tion, definite ideas wilh these vague emotions; then w'o 
selves ; and tho same ideas would bo conveyed to the mind find that what suggests in idea to one hearer the vicissitudes 
equally well by the same words if they were not sung or of war will suggest to another, or to tho same ut another tune, 
accompanied, but simply spoken. What the music contri- the vicissitudes of love, to another those of spiritual yearn- 
butes is a special element of its own, an element of pure ing and aspiration, to anothiT, it may be, those of changeful 
emotion which heightens the effect of the words upon tho travel by forest, champaign, and ocean, to another those of 
feelings, without in the least helping to elucidute them for life’s practical struggle and ambition. Tho inlinite variety 
the understanding. Nay, it is well knowm that a song pro- of the ideas which ma) tlius be called up in dillerent minds 
duces its intended effect upon the feelings almost as well by the saino strain of music is proof enough that tho music 
though we fail to catch tho words or are ignorant of the is not like any particular thing. ’I’he torrent of entrancing 

language to which they belong. Thus tho view of Aristotle emotion which it ixmrs along the heart, emotion latent and 

cannot be defended on the ground that he was familiar nndivined until the spell of sound begins, that is music’s 
with music only in an elementary form, and principally as achievement and its secret ; tho ideas which may spring up 
the direct accompaniment of words, and that in his day the in attendance on the emotion are no more than as the rain 
modern development of the art, aKS an art for building up bow colours which <‘onie and go in tho t(»rrent spray, 
immense constructions of independent sound, glorious and It is jierhajis hardly necessary to add, that the latest 
intricate fabrics of melody and harmony detached from pliysiological exphnation of the source of music’s power 
words, was a thing neither imagined nor imaginable. That witluii us in no way sliakcs oi inteifeioh with this funda- 
is perfectly true; but the essential character of musical mental character of the art According to that explanation, 
sound is the same in its most elementary as in its most the charm of musical sounds depends on susceptibilities 
complicated stage. Its privilege is to give delight, not w^hicli have gone on accumulating in the fibres of tho human 
by communicating definite ideas, or calling up particular constitution, )>y hereditary tiunsmission through uncounted 
images, but by expressing on the oue part, aud arousing on generations, over since our brute progenitors found favour 
the other, a unique kind of emotion. The emotion caused with their mates by wooing them (as other brutes aie 
by music may be altogether independent of any ideas con- known to woo theirs now) with love-cries which in their 
veyablo by words. Or it may serve to intensify and enforce regulated time aud pitch contaiuod tho rudimentary elements 
other emotions arising at tho same time in connexion wnth of music If this explanation is true, that does not of 
the ideas conveyed by words; aud a distinguished composer course mean that the musical utterance of to-day is any 
and energetic musical reformer of our own day insists that copy or iniitution c f those aboriginal love-cries , only that 
in the former phase the art is now exhausted, and that only it is an infinitely complex and remote development of 
in the latter are new conquests in store for it. But in faculties wliicli had in them their earliest exercise, 
either case the music is the music, and is like nothing ehe; Aristotle endeavoured to frame aclassilicatioi^f the arts, Definb 
it is no representation or similitude of anything whatsoever, in their several applications and developments, on tw’o 
objec- But does not instrumental music really, it may be urged, grounds — the nature of tho objects imitated by each, and 
tlous sometimes imitate tho sounds of nature, as the piping of the means or instruments employed in the imitation. But 

birds, the whispering of woods, the moaning of storms, or in the case of music the first part of this endeavour falls to 

Mad'ttie ^^**7 explosion of the thunder; or does it not at any rate the ground, because the object imitated has, in truth, no 

reply, suggest these things by resemblances so close that they cxisteme. The means emiiloyed by music are successions • 

almost amount to imitation] Occasionally, it is true, and combinations of vocal or instrumental sounds regulated 

music does allow itself these playful excursions into a region according to the three conditions of time or inleival, tone 

of quasi-imitation or mimicry. It modifies tl^e char- or ]»itoh (which together make up melody), and harmony, 

acter of its abstract sounds into something, so to sjreak, or tho relations bf different strains of tune and tone co- 
more concrete, and, instead of sensations which are like operant but not parallel. With these means, music either 
nothing else, affords us sensations which recognizably re- creates her independent coustructiunK, or else accompanies, 

semble those we receive from some of the sounds of nature, adorns, enforces, the imitative art ot speecli— but herself 

But such excursions are hazardous, and to make them often imitates not ; aud may best be defined simply as a spettking 
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artf of which the hueineee U to utter and arouse ernotuM hy 
successioiis and combinations of rer/ulated suuml. 

That which niuiiic in thuB ainung the Kpcaking or tiine*artM, 
architecture ia among the Bha[ung or Bpace^arta. As inuBic 
ajtpealtt to our facultien for taking ploaBure in uon-imitative 
combinations of transitory Hound, ho architecture appeala 
to our faculticB for taking pleasuie in iiou-imitative combi* 
natioiiH of Btationary mass Corresponrhng to the «y8tem of 
oar*offeotH or coinliinutioiiH of time, tone, and harmony with 
which music works, architecture works with a eystem of 
eye*efh!ctK or combinatioiiH of lino, light and Hhade, colour, 
proportion, interval, aiternation of (ilaiie and decorated 
parts, regularity and variety in regularity, apparent stability, 
vastnesH, uppropnati'iiess, and the rest. Simh pleasuren of 
the eye and ear, depending on abstract relations of sounds 
in time and sightH in space, and not all on concrete imita 
lion, arc one half of those disinterested pleasures of which 
we are capable, and which the play-impulse within us finds 
out and turns to account. Only, the materials of architec- 
ture are not volatile and intangible like sound, but solid 
brick, Htono, metal, and mortar, and the laws of weight and 
force according to which these materials have to be combined 
are much more severe and cramping than the laws ol 
melody and harmony which regulate th(3 combinations of 
music. The architect is further subject up to a certain 
point, which the musiemn is not, to the dictates and jtre* 
cise proscriptions of utility. Hence the elFects of architec- 
ture are necessarily loss full of various, rapturous, and iiu 
foroseou enchantment than the effectB of music. Yet for 
those who possess sensibility (which many i>erMonH without 
knowing it completely luck) to the pleasures of the eye and 
the jierfections of Hhaj)ing art, the architocturo of the great 
ages has yielded combinations which, so fur as companion 
is pcrinissible between thingH unlike in their materials, fall 
no whit short of the achievement m of music in those kinds 
of excellence which are cunimon to them both. Thus iu 
the virtues of lucidity, of just proportion and organic inter- 
depeudeiico of the several parts or membeis, in oxfjuiBito 
subtlety of their mutual relations, and of the transitions 
from oiK^ part or nicmlxT to another, in coiisummate jmrity 
and coiisummate finish of individual forms, iti the character 
of one thing growing naturally out of another and every- 
thing stTviiig to complete the whole — in all these qualities, 
no musical combination can surpass a typical Doric temple 
such us the 1 lecutompedoii at Athens. None, again, can 
surpass the great cathedrals of the Middle Ago in the quali- 
ties of sublimity, of complexity, m the power both of ex- 
pressing aiul suggesting sjiiritual aspiration, in the invention 
of intricate diwelopments and ramifications about a central 
j)lan, in the union of greatness and majesty in the main 
concei»tu)U with inexhaustible fertility of adornment in de- 
tail. In fanrifulness, in the unex{>ected, in ca[uiciouH 
opuh'uee and far-sought splendour, iu tilling the mind with 
iniuglod enchantments of Kast and West and South and 
North, none can surpass a building like St Mark’s at V’eniee, 
with its Ueiqjling of llyzantine elements, Italian elements, 
Gothic elements, each carried to the utmost pitch of elabo- 
ration and each enriched with a liundred caprices of orna- 
ment, but all working together, all in obedience to a law, 
and “all beginning and ending with the Cross.” It 
would be temjiting to carry further, and into more par- 
ticular applications, the parallel between the spaeo-offects 
of architecture and the timo-t'ftects of music, Rut we must 
bo content with having indicated it liero. It is no fanciful 
Bimilitude, but coustitiitos, so to speak, the positive aspect 
of that alUnity between music and architecture, of which wo 
bring torward the negative aspect only when wo separate 
those two arts, as being non-imitatlve, from the imitative 
arts of sculpture, painting, ami poetry. 

In tho COSO of architecture, however, as in the case of 


music, this non-imitative character most not be stated quite Skeep* 
without exception or reserve. There have been styles 
of architecture in which forms suggesting or imitating 
natural or other phenomena have held a place among the the abovi» 
abstract forms proper to the art. Often the mode of such 
Huggestions is rather symbolical to the mind than really 
imitative to the eye ; as when the number and relations of 
the Iieavenly planets were imaged in the seven concentric 
walls of their great temple, and in many other architectural 
constructions, by that race of astronomers the Babylonians; 
or as when the shape of the cross was adopted, with innumer- 
able slight varieties and modifications, for the ground plan 
of the churches of Christendom. Passing to examples of 
imitation more properly so-called, it may be true, and was 
at any rate long behoved, that the aisles of Gothic churches 
had reference to or were inspired by the aspect of the 
natural forest aisles amid which they rose, and that the 
upsoaring forest trunks and meeting branches were imaged 
in their piera and vaultings. In the temjde-palaces of 
J^gypt, one of the regular architectural members, the sus^ 
taiiang pier, is often systematically wu’ought in the actual 
likeness of a conveutioualized cluster of lotus stems, with 
lotus flowers for the capitals. When we come to the 
fashion, not rare in Greek architecture, of carving this same 
sustaining mcml:)er, the column, in complete human likeness, 
and employing Caryatids, Canephori, Atlases, or the like, to 
carry the architrave of a building, it then becomes difficult 
to say whether we have to do with the work of architecture 
or of sculpture. Tho case, at any rate, is different from 
that in which the sculptor is called in to supply surface 
decoration to tho various members of a building, or to fill 
with the products of his own art spaces m the building 
specially contrived and left vacant for that purpose. When 
the imitative feature is in itself an indispensable member 
of the architectural coustructiou, to architecture rather than 
sculpture (not that such niceties of appropriation are import- 
ant) w'e shall probably do best to assign it. Defining Defiui- 
architectuie, then (apart from its utility, which for tho tioa of 
present wo leave out of consideration), as a shaping art, of 
which the fund ton is to annm emotion by comhuiatiom of 
ordered and decontfed mass, wo pass from the characteristics 
of the non-iiuitativo to those of tho imitative group of 
arts. 

Tho second half of the disinterested pleasures of which Tho imi* 
we are capable, and wliich the play impulse finds out and Native 
tuni.s to account in us, are the pleasures afforded by 
imitation, that is, by the showing of shows or the telling 
of stories' which bring before us things like what we know 
in reality. In the consideration of the arts which minister 
to those pleasures, we cannot do better than follow that 
Aristotelian <livision to which we have already alluded, and 
which describes each art according, first, to tho objects it 
imitates, and secondly, to tho means or instruments it 
employs. 

Sculptmo, then, may have for its objects of imitation Sculp- 
tlio shapes of whatever things possess length, breadth, and tare and 
magnitude. For its means or instruments it has solid form, 
which tho sculptor cither carves out of a hard substance, 
as iu the case of wood and stone, or models in a yielding 
substance, as in the case of clay and wax, or casts in a dis- 
solved or molten substance, as in the case of plaster and of 
metal iu certain uses, or boats, draws, or chases in a 
malleable and ductile substance, as in tho case of metal iu 
other uses, or stamf)s from dies or moulds, a method some- 
times used in all soft or fusible materials. Thus a statue 
or statuette may either be carved straight out ol a block of 
atone or wood, or first modelled iu day or wax, then 
moulded in idastor or some equivalent material, and then 
carved in stone or coat iu bronze. A gem is wrought in 
atone by cutting and grinding. Figures in jowollcFs work 
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ar 0 wrought by beating and chasing; a medallion by beat- 
ing and basing or else by stamping from a die ; a coin by 
stamping from a die ; and so forth. The process of model> 

• ling (Greek irAaTrctv) in a soft substance being regarded 
as the typical process of the sculptor, the name plastic art 
has been given to his operations in general. 

In general terms, the task of sculptun^ is to imitate solid 
form with solid form. But sculptured form may bo cither 
completely or incompletely solid. Sculpture iu com- 
pletely solid form exactly reproduces, whether on the 
original or on a different scale, the relations or proportions 
of the ol^ect imitated in the three dimensions of lengUi, 
breadth, and depth or thickness. Sculpture in incompletely 
solid form reproduces the proportions of the objects with 
exactness only so far as coucems two of its diuieusions, 
namely those of length and breadth ; while the third 
dimension, that of depth or thickness, it reproduces in a 
diminished proportion, leaving it to the eye to infer, from 
the partial degree of [)rojection given to the work, the full 
projection of the object imitated. The former, or completely 
solid kind of sculpture, is called sculpture in the round ; 
its works stand free, and cau be walked round and seen 
from all points. The latter, or incompletely solid kind of 
sculpture, is called sculpture in relief ; its works do not 
stand free, but are engaged in or attached to a background, 
and can only be seen from iu front. According, in the 
latter kind of sculpture, to its degree of projection from the 
background, a work is said to bo in high or in low relief. 
Sculpture in the round and sculpture in relief are alike in 
this, that the properties of objects which they imitate are 
their outlines, or the boundaries and circumscriptions of 
their masses, and their light and shade — the lights and 
shadows, that is, which diversify the curved surfaces of the 
masses in consequence of their alternations and gradations 
of projection and recession. But the two kinds of sculpture 
differ iu this. A work of sculpture iu the round imitates 
the whole of the outlines of any given object, and presents 
to the eye, as the object itself would do, a new outline suc- 
ceeding the last every moment as you walk round it. 
Whereas a work of sculpture in relief imitates only one 
outline of any object ; it takes, so to speak, a section of 
the object as seen from a particular point, and traces tm 
the background the boundary-line of that particular section . 
merely suggesting, by modelling the surface within such 
boundary according to a regular, but a diminished, ratio of 
projection, the other outlines which the object would present 
if seen from all sides successively, 
ottbjects As sculpture in the round reproduces the real relations 
of a solid object in space, it follows that the only kind of 
sculp. <^bject which it can reproduce vath pleasurable effect must 
ture in be one not too vast or complicated, one that can afford to 
the be detached and isolated from its surroundings, and of 

»^und. whicli all the parts can easily be jierceived and apprehended 

in their organic relations. Further, it will need to be an 
object interesting enough to mankind in general to make 
them take delight in seeing it reproduced with all its parts 
iu complete imitation. And again, it must be such that 
some considerable part of the interest lies in those particular 
properties of outline and light and shade which it is ilie 
special function of sculpture to reproduce. Thus a hcu1i>- 
turod representation in the round, say, of a mountain with 
cities on it, would hardly be a sculpture at all ; it could 
only be a model, and as a model might have value ; but 
value as a work of fine art it could not have, because the 
object imitated would lack organic definiteness and com- 
pleteness ; it would lack universality of interest, anfi of the 
interest which it did posse a very inconsiderable part 
indeed would depend upon iU properties of outline and light 
and shade. Obviously there is no kind of object in the 
world that so well unites vhe required conditions fur 
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pleasurable imitation in sculpture as the human body. It 
18 at once the most complete of organisms, and the shape 
of all others the most subtle os well as the most intelligible 
iu its outlines ; the most liabitually detached in active or 
stationary freedom ; the most interesting to mankind, 
because its own ; the richest in tlu)h(‘ jmrticular effects, 
coutonrs and modulations, cunt rusts, liarnn)nies, uml tiaiisi- 
tiuiis of modelled surface and circuinscnhing iiiu', ulucli it 
is the prerogative of 8 culi»tare to mutate. Accordingly the 
object of mutation fi>r this art is pre eminently the body of 
man or woman. That it has not been for the sake of repre- 
senting men and women as such, but for the sake of repre- 
senting gods iu the likeness of men and women, that the 
human form has been most enthusiastically studied, does 
not affect this fact in the theory of the art, though it is a 
consideration of great importance in its history. Besiile? 
the human form, sculpture may imitate the forms of tlu^se 
of the lower animals wliose [diysicid endowments have 
something of a kindred perfection, with other natural or 
artificial objects ns may be net‘ded merely by w'ay of acces- 
sory or symbol The body muMt lor the [mrposes of this 
art be divested of co\ering, or covered only with such 
tissues as reveal, translate, or play about without conceahiig 
it. Only in lands and ages where climate and social use 
have given the sculp toi the opportunity of studying human 
forms 80 draped or nndraped has this art attained perfec- 
tion, or become exemplary and enviable to that of other 
races. 

llelief sculpture is more closely connected with architec- Mohjeoai 
ture than the other kiml, and indeed is ci)innu>iily used in i»ro|>er 
subordination to it. But if its task is thuH somewhat 
different from that of sculjiture in the round, its ])nncipal 
objects of imitation are the same. The human body (‘liul. 
remains the [irincipal theme of the sculptor in relief , but 
the nature of his art allows, and sometimes compels, him to 
include other objects in the lango of his imitation. Ah he 
has iK»t to represent the real dej>tli or projection of things, 
but only to suggest them according to a ratio whicli lie 
may fix himself, so he can introduce into the third or 
depth dimension, thus arbitrarily reduced, a multitude of 
objects for which the sculptor in the round, having to ub- 
servo the real ratio of the three dimensions, has no room. 

He can place one figure in slightly raist^d outline emerging 
from behind tlie more fully raised outline of another, and 
by the same system can add to liis representation rocks, 
trees, iiay mountains and cities, and birds on the wing. 

But tlie more he uses this liberty, the loss will he be truly 
a sculjitor. Solid modelling, and real light and shade, are 
the siiecial means or instrumentB of efl’ect which the sculp 
tor alone among imitative artists enjoys. Single outlines nto 
and contours, the choice of one particular section and the irawmg 
tracing of its circumscription, are means whicli the sculjitor 
enjoys in common with th(^ jiaiuter or draughtsman. And 
indeed, when we consider works executed w holly or in jiart nrhitoo- 
in very l(»w relief, whether Assyrian battlo-iiieces and hunt- on 
iug pieces in alabaster or bronze, or the backgrounds carved 
in bronze, marble, or wood by the Italian^culptors who 
followed the example set by Ghiberti at the Renaissance, 
w’c shall see that the principle of such work is not the piin- 
ciple of scul[)ture at all. Its effect depends not at all on 
qualities of surface-light and shadow, but exclusively on 
qualities of contour, as traced by a slight Hue of shadow^ on » 
the side away from the light, and a slight line of light on 
the side next to it. And w^e may fairly hesitate whether 
we shall rank the artist who works on this priiirij>le, which 
is properly a gfaphic rather than a liUtshr principle, 
among sculptors or among draughtsmeu. The above 
are cases in which tlie relief sculptor exercises his liberty 
! in the introduction of other objects besides human 
figures into his sculptured compositions. But there k 
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another kind of relief neulpture in which the artist 1ms less 
choice, 'rhat is the kind in which the sculptor is called in 
to decf)rate with carved work i>arlH of an architectural con- 
struction which are not adapted for the introduction of 
Ggure Hubjecls, or for their introduction only as features in 
a Hchemo of nrnanuiiit that c<irn[»riHOH many other elements. 
To this head belongs most of the carving of capitals, mould- 
ings, friezes ((* accept Uni frii'zcs of (Jreek teiuplos), bands, 
coniicos, and in the (lothic style, of doorway arches, niches, 
canopies, pinrniHcs, })rackets, spandnls, and the thousand 
jnenibors and paMs of members which that stylo so exqui- 
sitely udoimd with true or conventionalised imitations of 
natural lonns. This is no doubt a subordinate function of 
the art , and il is impossible, as we Iiave seen already, to 
lind a pneim* line ol demarcation between carving, in this 
decorative uso, which is ])roi)ei]y sculpture, anti that which 
belongs |)roperly to architecture, 

)efliil- Leaving such discuHsions, we may content ourselves with 
ion of the (lofiiution of sculpture as a nrty of ivklrh iJo' 

iM to imiftftti iiitftirffl ohjectHy and jyt'lnnf tally the 
* kumaxi Itadf/y hy re/trodifrln</ in ho! id form ei/her their 
true jtro/tnrt foils in all dimensions, or else their true />ro- 
jtttriions in the tieo diuiensmus of lenyth and breadth ftidy^ 
noth a diminished pntjtorlloa in the third dimension of dejtfh 
or thickness. 

In considering bas relief as a bam of sculpture, we have 
®d found ouiHolves ajiproacliing tlu* confines of the second of 
j Hliaiiing-imitutivo arts, the graphic art, or art of paint- 

jg, ing. J^ainting, as to its means or instruments of iniitution, 
dispenses with the thiid dimensum altogether. It imitates 
natural objects by repicMcnting tlu'm as they are repre 
seritod on the lotina of the eye, iinclf, sirnjily ns an assem- 
blage of lines and colours on a Hat surface. The charac 
ter and disposition of tlio lines and colours in jmintiug 
are detonniuod by two things, the local colours of the ob- 
jects theinsclves, ami then slia]>eH and positions in space. 
Painting does not reproduce the third dimension of reality 
by any third dimension of its own whatever; but leaves 
the eye to infer tliu solidity, the re(‘eHBion and projection, 
the nearness and remoteness of objects, by the same por- 
Bpeclive signs by wJiicli it also infers tlioso facts in 
nature — namely, by the din‘ction of their several bound- 
ary hues, the incidem’o ami distribution of their lights 
and shadow's, the strength or faintness of their tunes of 
colour. Hence this art has an intinitely greater range 
and freedom than any form ot sculjiture. Near and far is 
all the same to it, and whatever comes into the field of 
vision can come also into the field of a picture; trees as 
well us pcpNoriages, ami clouds as well ns trees, and stars ns 
well as clouds , ami on earth the remotest mountain snows 
as well tho violet of the forogrouml, and far-otf multi 
tudes of piH>ple as well as one or tw'o near the eye. What- 
ever any man has seen, or can imagine himself as Bceing, 
that he can also lix by painting, subji'ct only to one great 
limitation, that td the range of brightness which he is able 
tu attain ii^,imituting naluial colour illuminatisl by light. 
In this [nirtirifTar his ail can but correspond according to a 
greatly dimiiiishtsl ratio with the etfects of nature. Put 
excejding this a (\ui do for the eve alim^st all that nature 
herself doe.s , or at lenj^t all that nature would do if man 
had only one eye ; siuco the IhiLe diinuusions ot space pro- 
< duce uj»i>n our binocular machincrv of vision a particular 
stereoscopic ell'cct of whicii a lactuio, with its two dimon- 
sioim only, is incapable. The lauge of thn art being thus 
almost uiibouudetl, its selections have naturally been dic- 
tated by the varyHug interest felt m thi^t or that subject 
of re[»rosentation by the societies among whom the art has 
at various times been pnictisisl. As in sculpture, so in 
painting, man, whether as figuring God, or for the sake of 
lus owm looks and doings, iiae always held the first place. 
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For the painter, the intervention of ooetame between man 
and his environment is not a misfortune in the same degree 
as it is for the sculptor. For him, clothes of whatever 
fabhion or density have their own charm; they serve to * 
diversify the aspect of the world, and to express the charac* 
ters and stations, if not the physical frames, of his person* 
ages ; and he is as happy or happier among the brocades of 
\'cnice as among the bare limbs of the Spartan palaestra. 

Along with man, there come into painting all animals and 
vegetation, all man’s furniture and belongings, his dwelling- 
places, fields, and landscape ; and in modern times also 
landscape and nature for their own sakes, skies, seas, 
mountains, and wildernesses apart from man. 

llesides the two questions about any art, what objects 
does it imitate, and by the use of what means or instru* 
inonts, Aristotle proposes (in the case of poetry) the further 
question, which of several possible forms docs the imitation 
in any given case assume? We may transfer very nearly 
the same inquiry to painting, and may ask, concerning any 
painter, according to which of three possible systems he 
works. The three possible systems are (1) that which 
attends principally to the configuration and relations u 
natural objects as indicated by their circumscribing lines — 
this may be called for short the system of lino ; (2) that 
which attends chiefly to their configuration and relations, as 
indicated by the incidence and distribution of their lights 
and shadows — this may be called the system of light-and- 
shiulc ; and (3) that which attends chiefly, not to their 
configuration at all, but to the distribution, qualities, and 
relations of colours iqion their surface — this is the system 
of colour. Line, light-and-shade, and colour, these three 
kinds of appearances between them make up the whole world 
of sight. (We do not pause Lo insist on the fact that line is 
in truth partly on invention of the mind; those divisions 
betw^een objects which the painter or draughtsman indicates 
with an outline or dark marking being in nature only in- 
dicated by the even edge where one colour ends and another 
begins.) It is not possible for a jiaintor to imitate natural 
objects to the eye at all without either defining their masses 
by outlines, or suggesting them by juxtajiositions of light 
aud dark or of local colours, fn the complete art of paint- 
ing, of course, all three methods are employed at once. 

But in what is known as outline drawing and outline en- 
graving, one of the three methods only is employed, line; 
m grisaille ]nctures, aud in shaded drawings and engi-av- 
ings, two only, line with light-and-shade ; and in the 
Blimlt»wles8 pictures of the early religic»UH schools, a differ- 
ent two only, line wdth colour. And even in the mo.st 
accomplished examples of the complete art of painting, 
as has been justly pointed out by Professor Puskni, we find 
that there almost always prevails a [>redilection for some 
one of the-ie three parts of painting over the other two. 

Thus among the mature Italians of the Uenaissance, Titian 
i^ above all things a painter in colour, Michelangeiu in line, 
and Leonardo iu light-and-shade. 

The value of a pictorial imitation is by no means neces- Com- 
snrily in proportion to its complctcrioss. Many accoin- 
plislied ])icture8, in which all the resources of line, colou»*, ^ 
and light-and shade have been used to tlio uttermost of 
the artist’s power for the imitation of all that he could sec value 
iu nature, are worthless in comparison with a few faintly- a pk 
touched outlines or lightly-laid shadows or tints of another 
artist who could see nature better. The fine art of jiaiut- 
lug addresses not merely the eye but the imagination. 

Unless the painter knows how to choose and combine the 
elements of his finished work so that it shall contain in 
every part suggestions and delights over and above the mere 
imitatiim, it will fall short, in that which is the essential 
charm of fine art, not only of any scrap of a great master’s 
handiwork such as an outline sketch of a child by Baphael. 
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or » colour skelch of a boat or a mack^l by Tamar, but thought and feeling of the Iniman spirit, for which mankind 
oven of any scrap of the merest jonrneyman^s handiwork in the course of its long evolutlou has hoen ahle to create 
produced by an artistic race, such as the first Japanese in sj)eec*h an explicit and appropriate sign. The moans or 
• drawing for cluldren in which a water-flag and king- instrnmonm of poetrj^^s imitation are tlifse verbal signs or 
fisher, or a spray of peach or almond blossom across the wunh, arranged in linoi, strophes, or stiinyjis, so that their 
sky, is dashed in with a mere hint of colour, but a hint tliat sounds have some of the' regulated tpuihtie^^ e)f music. The 
tells a whole tale to the imagination. This, however, is an tlirec ciiicf modes (»r forms of the imiliitmii may still be ile- 
order of considerations belonging rather to particular ciiti- iiiicil as they wttc defined by Aristotle liiiostlf First 
cisin than to general classification, comes the epic or narrative form, in aliich tlu' pod s])eaks 

It remains to consider, for the purposes of our olassifica- alternately tor himself and his characters, now describing 
tiou, what are the technical varieties of tlio iiaintors craft their Hituatious and foi'lings in liis own words, and anon 
Since we gave the generic name of painting to all imitation making each of them simak in the first person for liiin- 
of natural objects by the assemblage of linos, colours, ami self. Second comes the lyric form, in which tlio poet 
I'ghts and darks on a single plane, we mast include as speaks in his own name exclusively, and gives expressiou 
varieties of painting, not only the ordinary crafts of spread- t»> stMitimcnts which are purely personal. Third comes the 
ing or laying pictures ou au opaque surface in fresco, oil, dramatic form, in which the poet does not speak for himself 
or water-colour, but also the craft of arranging a picture to at all, but only [uits the mouths of each of Ids jicrson- 
be seen by the transmission of light tlirough a transparent ngoji .successively such discourse as he thinks ap])ropnate to 
substance, in giass painting; the cralt of fitting t »gothcr a the ])art. The List of these three forma of jmetry, the 
multitude of *,olid cubes or cylinders so Unit tlieir united dramatic, calls, if it is uiendy read, on the imagination of 
surface forms a picture to the eye, in mosaic ; the craft of the rouder to fill up those circumsf inccs i>f situatum, action, 
spreading vitreous colours in a state of fusion so that they and tlie rest, whicli in liie first or i pic form arc supplied by 
form a picture when hardened, as m enamel ; and even, it the nairativt' betw'een the speeches, ami lor which in the 
would seem, the crafts of tapestry and embroidery', since lyric ot per-tonal form there is no ocension To avoid mok'^ 
these also yield to the eye a plane surface figured in iniita- ing thi*! call upon tlm imagmiition, to bring home its etlVcta 
tion of nature. As drawing we must also count incised or in full reality, dramatic poetry has to call in tbo aid of 
engraved work of all kinds representing merely the outlines sevenil subordinuto arts, tlio shaping or sjmeo art of the 
of objects and not their modolliugs, as for instanco the scene-painter, tlio mixed time and space art.s of tlie actor 
mythological subjects incised upon the bronze mirrors and and the dancer. Occasionally also, or in the case of opera ' 
dressing COSOS of Etruscan ladies; wdiile raised work in low throughout, dramatic poetry heightens the emotional (dfect 
relief, in which outlines are [ilainly marked and modellings of its woiYh with music. A i>]ny or drama is tliiis, as jer* 
neglected, furnishes, os we have seen, n doubtful class be- formed Ui>on the tli?atre, not a poem merely, but a poem 
tween sculpture and painting. In all figures that arc first a(*eomj>anied, iiit(*rpieled, comjileted, and brought several 
modelled in the solid and then variously coloured, sculp- (h'grecs nearer to reality by a combination of auxiliary 
ture and painting bear a common part; as for instanco effects of the other aits. Besides the narrative, the lyric, 
when the sculptor Praxiteles handed his finished atatuo to and dramatic forms of poetry, the didactic, that is, the toach- 
the painter Nicias to receive its or tinting But ing or expository form, has usually been rccogniml as a 

as the special characteristic of scnlfitu re, the third diuieiiHion, fourth, Aristotle rofnsod so to recognize it, rogaiding a 
is here present, it is to that art and not to painting that w'o didactic poem in tlio light nut so much of a poem as of a 
shall still ascribe the resulting work. The system of more treati.se. Hut from tho Worhf^ (uoJ Datfs down to the Loves 
or less highly colouring stone statues, that is, of painfituj | of ihe PLoits tliore has been t(K> much literature [irodnced 
sculfiture^ which tho moderns have disused, jirevailed alike in this form for uh to follow Aristotle here. Wc shall do 
in the Greek and Gothic ages; and solid form and lo(;nl | b(‘tter to regard didactic poetry its a variety corresponding, 
colour have been similarly combined in tho productionh of I among the speaking arts, to architecture and the other 
pottery in all ages, from those of Corinth and Tanagra manual arts of wdiich tlie first i)ur[»o.Me is use, but which 

down to those of Dresden and Sevres, are capable of accompanying and adorning use by a 

With those indications, which the reader can easily pleasurable appeal to tho emotions. 

Unji ot follow np for himself, wo may leave the art of painting We slniil hardly make our definition of fioetry, con- Defini- 
iiu.itinq aofinod in general terms as a shajnug art, of which the sidcred as an inubilive art, too extended if we sny that it 

hmness is to imitate all Jewih of natural oh/eefs hy rq>ro- is a ati, of which the Imsiness is to re})resciU hy 

a plane surface the relations of their houHilary vwans of verbal signs arranged with musical regularity 
linei^ ' and shaderws, or colours, or all three of these everything for which verbal signs have been invented, 
apjf^'^y^onct., together. Neither the varieties of poetical form, how'cvor, nor tho 

Tho uixt aiid last of the imitativo arts is the speaking modes in which the several forms have boon mixed up and 
art of poetr^. Tho transition troin sculpture and painting intorchangod — as such mixture and interchange are implied, 
to noetry is, fu m the point of view not of our present hut tor instance, by the very title of a group of Mr Browning’s 
uf our first divisiiui among the fino arts, abrupt and abso- poems, the Dramatic Lyrics , — the obsorvatio*.!»of neither of 
lute. It is a transition from space into time, from the these things concern.s us here so much as tho observation 
sphere of material forms to tho sphere of immaterial images, of tlio relations of poetry in general, as an art of reprosen- 
This is not tho place for any detailed exposition of the tation or imitation, to tho other arts of imitation, painting 
[irinoiples of poetry. But for the sake of the due co-ordina- and sculpture. 

tion of this art in our general scheme, wo are bound as Verbal signs have been invented for innumorablo things 
oriefly as we can to state its functions among the rest, In which cannot be imitated or repiosented at all either in 
BO doing we will again adopt the several heads of descrip- solid form or upon a coloured surface. Yon cannot 
tion with which the reader is already familiar from carve or paint a sigh, or tho feeling which finds uttcr- 
\ristotle. The objects of poetry’s imitation, then, vPe shall anco in a sigh ;*you can only suggest the idea of the 
define as everything of which tho idea or imago can be feeling, and that in a somewhat imperfect and uncertain 
called up by words, that is, every force and phenomenon of way, by representing tho physical aspect of a person in 
nature, every operation and result of art, every fact of life the act of breathing the sigh. Similarly you cannot carve 
and histoiy, or eveiy imagination of such a fact« every or paint any movement, but only figure.s or groups in 
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%Uiicli the movement in repre'ietited a« arrested in some 
jurticular point of time ; nor any abstract idea, but only 
figures or groups in whicl) the abstract idea, os for example 
r^'leasc, caj»tivity, mercy, is illustrated in the concrete shaj^e 
of fillegoiy. The whole field of thought, of [>ropoBitiurjs, 
arguniiuits, injunctions, and exhortations, is open to poetry ^ 
V>nt closocl to scul}>ture and juilnting. l*oetry, by its com- , 
inand over the rogit>iJs of the understanding, of abstrac* j 
tiori, of the movoiuoit and HUCcesHiou of things in time, by its , 
power of instantaneouHly assuciatiiig one delightful image ' 
with jJiiothfT fioiri the remotest regions of the mind, by its 
namcH for every shade of feeling and experience, exerciser | 
a Hoven ignly a liiindred Limes inoro extended than that of j 
ntlier of the tun arts of manual imitatifui But on the other | 
hand, wonJs do not ns u rule bear any sensible resemblance 
to tli(‘ things of which iliey are the signs. There are f«‘w 
IhingH that words do not stand for or cannot call up ; but ' 
tiny stand j(»r things, os it were, oidy at second hand, and | 
call tliom up oidy in idea, and not in actual presentment to | 
tho M*nses, And just in this lies the Htrength of painting I 
and sciil[»tiiH‘,, Unit though there are countless things which I 
they cannot lepreseut at all, and eountless mf)re which they | 
can only n^pre-scnt by suggestion more or l(3«s ambiguous, I 
yet there an^ a few lldngH which they rejp resent more ctfeet- ' 
ually and directly than poetry can represent any thing at all. 
These are, for scidptiire, the forms or configurations of 
things, which that art represents directly to the scinses both 
of sight and touch , and for painting the forms or configura- 
tioiiH, colon IS, and relative positions of things, which the 
art rejaesonts to the sonso of sight, directly so far as regards 
suiTace ajifieanuices, and indiioctly so far ns regards solidity. 
For many delieato cpuilitioH and diilerences in these visible 
relntions of things, there are no words at all- the vocabulary 
of colours, fur iiiHtaiice, is in all langunges surprisingly 
ftcanty and primitive. And f hoscj visible qualities f(»r wdiich 
uords exist, the words still call up indistinctly and at second 
hand Poetry is almost as poweiless to bung before the 
imiidV e>e with in-eeisioxi a particular shade of red or blue, 
as sculpture is to relate a contimions exjierience, or puiating 
to eiiri»ree an exhortation or embellish an abstract proposi- 
tion. Tin* wise ]»oot, us has been justly reanarked, w^hen ho 
wants to produce a vivid impimsioii of the beauty of a visi- 
ble thing, lioes not attempt to catalogue or describe its sta- 
tionary bean I US In ie[)resenting the j>erfectious of form 
in a bride’s slender foot, the sjieaking art, poetry, xvonld 
find itself distanced by either of the shaping arts, painting 
or Hculptnre ; the wise ]K)et calls up tlio charm of such a 
foot by desenbing it not at lost but in motion, and in the 
feet which 

Itein'ulh the 

Like little niiee, went in aiul out,’’ 
leaves ns an image which balHes the ]M)wer of tho othor 
arts Mhukespe.ne, when he wants to make us loalize the 
porfections ot Perdita, puts into tlie month (»f FJonzel, not, 
us a bad poet wonhl have done, a description of her lilies 
and earnntn'Ms, and the other charms which a painter could 
make* ns Aalw’.e beftei, but tlu' laaises of her ways and 
movements ; and with the final touch 

“ AVlien you do e, I \Mhli \on 
A \V)Oe o’ tln‘ se.i, that ^oii miglit tvei do 
Nothing Imt that,” 

he leaves uf>on tho iiinul a tw-ofidil image of beauty in 
motion, of which one half might be the despair of those 
painters wdio designed the dancing maulens of the walls of 
ilerciilaiienm, and the otlicr hall the despair of all artists 
who in modern times have tried to fix upon their canvas 
ihe buoyancy and grace of dancing w aves. 

The difference between tho means ami capacities of re- 
presentation i»roper to tho shaping arts of sculjiture and 
painting, and those proper to the speaking art of poetry, 


which w^e havis unsyslematically glanctsn at in the above, 
were for a long w^hile overlooked or misunderstood Tho 
maxim of Simonides, that poetry was u kind of articulate ^ 
] tain ting, and [lainting a kind of mute poetry, was vaguely * 
accepted until tho days of Leasing, and hrst overthrown 
by the famous treatise of that writer on the Laocoon. 
Following in the main the lines laid down by Lessing, other 
wTiters have worked out the conditions of representation or 
imitation proper, not only to sculpture and painting as dis- 
tingui*ihod from poetry, but to sculpture as distinguished 
Irom painting, until there is perhaps no part of artistic 
theory so well or so generally understood as thia The 
chief points, with some of which we have become acquainted 
already, may really all be condensed under tlie simple law, 
f/ntt the more direct and eompleie the imitation ^ tried by 
<nn/ art^ the fes8 i» the range and number of phenomena 
v'htih that art can iinUate, Thus sculpture in the round 
iiiiitate.s its objects much more completely and fully than 
any other single art, reproducing one whole set of their re- 
lations which no other art attempts to repmduce at all, 
namely, their solid relations in space. Precisely for this 
luison, such sculpture i*^ limited to a narrow class of objects. 
As we have seen, it must represent human or animal figures ; 
nothing else has enougli oi organic beauty and perfection, 
or enough of universal interest. It must represent such 
figures in combinations and with aecessones comparatively 
siiiqile, on pain of puzzling and embarrassing the eye with 
u complexity and entanglement of musses and lights and 
shadows ; and in attitudes comparatively quiet, on pain of 
violating, or appearing to violate, the conditions of mechani- 
cal stability. Being a stationary or space-art, it can only 
represent a single action, which it fixes and perpetuates for 
ever ; and it must therefore choose for that action one as 
significant and full of iiiterc.st as is consistent with due 
observation of the above laws of simplicity and stability. 
Such actions, ami tho facial expressions accompanying them, 
mu.st not be those of sharp crisis or transition, because 
sudden movement or flitting ex[»resBion, thus arrested and 
perpiituated in full and solid imitation by bronze or marble, 
would be di8}>leasing and not pleasing to the spectator. 
They niu.st bo actions and expressions in some degree settled, 
collected, and capable of continuance, and m their collected- 
ness must at ihe same time suggest to the spectator as much 
us possible of the circumstances w^hich liave led up to them 
and those wdiicli will next ensue. These conditions evi- 
il 01 lily bring within a very narrow range the phenomena 
w itU which this art can deal, and explain why, as a matter 
of fact, by far the greater numbor of statues represent simply 
a single flguro in repose, with the addition of one or two 
symbolic or customary attributes. Paint tho statue and you 
bi ing tho imitation to a still further point of completeness by 
the addition of local colour; but you do not thereby lighten 
in any degree the restrictions W’hich are inevitably laid upon 
H<Milplure so long as it undertakes to re]>roduce in full the 
third or solid dimension of bodies. You only begin to lighten 
its restrictions w hen you begin to relieve it of that duty. We 
have traced how' sculpture m relief, which is satisfied with 
only a jiartiiil reiirodiiction of the third dimension, is free 
to introduce a larger range of objects, bringing forward 
hccuudary figures and accessories, indicating distant planes, 
indulging even in some violence and coui]>lexity of motion, 
since limbs attached to a background do not alarm the 
.spectator by any idea of danger or fragility ; though for the 
due etiect of the work, and the pleasurable distinctness and 
diversitjr of its lights and shadows, such complexity must 
not, even in relief, be carried too far. And so by degrees 
we arrive at painting, in which the third dimension is dis- 
missed altogether, and nothing is actually reproduced, in 
full or partially, except the effect made by the appearance 
of natural objects upon the retina of the eye. The conse- 
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(|iMnc6 ift that this art can range over distance and multitude, 
can represent complicated relations between its various 
figures and groups of figures, extensive backgrounds, and all 
those subtleties of appearance in natural things which 
depend upon local colour and incidence of light and shada 
These last phenomena of natural things are in our experi 
ence subject to change, in a sense in which the substantial 
or solid properties of things are nut so subject. Colours, 
shadows, and atmospheric effects are to some extent as- 
sociated with ideas of transition, mystery, and evanescenca 
Hence painting is able to extend its range to another kind 
of facta over which sculpture has no power. It can i)erpet- 
uate in its imitation, without breach of its true laws, certain 
classes of facts which are themselves fugitive and transitory, 
as a smile, the glance of an eye, a gesture of horror or of 
passion, the waving of the young Achilles* hair “ not un- 
stirred,” as the old description has it, by tlie wind, the toss 
and gathering of ocean waves, evon the tlasliiiig of light- 
ning across the sky. Still, any long or continuous series of 
changes, actions, or movements is quite beyond the means 
of this art to reprosout. Painting remains, in spite of its 
comparative width of range, tied down to the inevitable 
conditions of a space-art: that is to say, it has to delight the 
mind by a harmonious variety in its effects, but by a variety 
apprehended not through various points of time successively, 
but from various points in space at the same moment. 
Lastly, a really ample range is only attained by the art 
which does not give a full and complete rot»roduction of any 
natural fact at all, but represents or brings natural facts 
before the mind merely by the images which words convey. 
Tlie whole world of movement, of continuity, of cause and 
effect, of the successions, alternations, and interaction (»f 
events, characters, and passions, of everything that takes 
time to happen and time to declare, is open to poetry as it 
is open to no other art. We speak only of those parts of 
poetry which may properly be called its imitative oi repre- 
sentative parts, and not of its other parts or applications, iii 
reasoning, in exhortation, in denunciation, and the like. 
As an imitative or representative art, then, poetry is subject 
to no limitations except those which spring from the poverty 
of human language, and from the fact that its means of imi- 
tation are indirect. Poetr/s report of the visible properties 
of things is from these causes much less full, accurate, 
and efficient than the rojiroduction or delineation of tlio 
same properties by sculpture and painting. And this is 
the sum of the conditions concerning the respective 
functions of the three arts of imitation which had beou 
overlooked, in theory at least, until the time of I^essing. 

To this law, in the form in which we have expressed it, 
it may perhaps be objected that the acted drama is at once 
the most full and complcto reproduction of nature wliicli 
we owe to the fine arts, and that at the same time the 
miniber of facts over which its imitation ranges is the 
greatest. The answer is that our law applies to the several 
arts only in that which vre may call their pure or uiunixed 
state. Dramatic poetry is in that state only when it is 
read or spoken like any other kind of verse. When it is 
witnessed on the stage, it is in a mixed or impure state; 
the art of the actor has been called in to give actual re- 
production to the gestures and utterances of the personages, 
that of the costumier to their appearances and attire, that 
of the stage-decorator to their furniture and surrouiKlings, 
that of the scene-painter to imitate to the eye the dwelling- 
places and landscapes among which they move; and only 
by the combination of all these subordinate arts does the 
drama gain its character of imitative completeness or 
reality. 

Throughout the above account of the imitative and non- 
imitativa groups of fine arts, we have so far followed 
Aristotle as to give the name of imitation to all recognizable 
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representation whatever of realities. I'Sy realities we have 
meant not only phenomena as they actiiully or literally unknowi 
exist, or may have existed in the j)aht Imitation, as we 
understand it, is not tied to such strict veiacity of positive 
delirieatiuu or report. It includes the representation of tiouoi 
things which, though similar to thingh actually existing, (liingt 
have themselves never actually existed— the invention of ’ 
phenoineiiii, and of relations and combinations among 
phenoiuona, derived from thtise of actual experience, but not 
identical w ith I hem. Such shudowdng fi»rth of the unl< nown 
by means tif thi km>wn is part of the w^ork of that couipre 
hensive facult} which we call the imagmatioii. But the 
nmteruls oi dements w’lth which the imaginative faciilt;y is 
at liberty thus deal arc materials or elements supplied by 
real experience When w^e find among the rums of a Greek 
temple the statue of a beautiful young man at rest, or above 
the altar of u Christian church the painting of one transfixed 
with arrows, we kiuov that the statue is intended to bring 
to our minds no mortal youth, but the god Hermes or 
At>ollo, the transfixed victim no simple captive, but Sebas- 
tian the holy saint. At the same time wt m>nc 1 ho less know 
that the figures in either have been studied by the 
artist from living models l)et»>rc his eyes In like manner, 
in all the lepiesenlations alike of Bciilpture, juiniting, and 
poetry, the things and persons repiesentul may bear 
symbolic meanings and imagiimry names and characteis; 
they may be set in a land of dreams, uiul grouped in rela- 
tions and circumstances upon which the sun of this world 
never shone- and such in truth was the purpose to which 
the arts w'ere almo.st universally put until but the other 
day ; but it is from leal things and persons that their 
lineaments and characters liave been taken in the first 
ithstauce, in older to be attributed by the imagination to 
aiH^thcr and more exalted order of existences. 

The law which we have last hud down is a law defining 
the relations of sculpture, painting, and pot'try, considered 
simply as arts having their foundations at any rate in 
reality, and drawing from the imitation of reality their imli- 
s[)ensable elements and matt'rials. It is a law defining the 
range and character of the elements or materials in nature 
which each art is best fitted, by its s]»eciul moans and re- 
sources, to imitate But w’e must rem(*mber that, even in 
this fundamental part of its ojjerations, none of these arts 
pioceeds by imitation pure and simple. None of tliem 
contents itself with seeking to rci^icsent realities, however 
literally taken, exactly as those realities are. A portrait in 
scu]}»ture i>r painting, a landsciipe in painting, a passage of 
local descrii)ti<>n in poetry, maybe representations of known 
things taken literally or for their own sakes, and not for 
the sake of i‘nrrying our thoughts to the unknown, but 
none of them ought to be, or indeed can possibly be, a re- 
[»resentatiou of all the observed ]<arts and details of such a 
reality on equal terms ami without omissions. Such a re- 
pre.seutation, were it j>ossible, would bo a mechanical inven- 
tory and not a work of line art. That only, we know, is 
fine art which affords keen and permanent deli;iflit to con- 
templation. Such delight the artist can neve?comiimnicate 
by the display of a callous and pedantic impartiality in 
j)resonce of the facts of life and nature. His delineation 
or rejiort of realities wull only strike or impress others in so 
far as it directs their attention to tilings by which ho has 
been struck and impressed himself. To excite emotion, ho 
must have felt emotion : and emotion is only another word 
for partiality. The constitution which observes and registers 
ever}^ detail of an experience with uniform and equal 
minuteness is a ' constitution which has been strongly 
affected by no part of that experience. Such a constitution 
wull never make an artist The ulterior imaginative mean- 
I mgs and combinations of art being left out of the question, 

I the artist is one who instinctively tends to modify and work 
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upon every reality before him in conformity with some 
poignant and nensitive principle of preference or selection in 
ids mind, lie instinclively adds Hiarjetliing to nature in 
one directhm and takes away Konictliing in another, over- 
If»okirig tLis kind of fact and niHinting on that, suppressing 
many jiarticulars whicli lie liolds iirelt vant in order to msist 
on and bring into ]Jioiaineucc otheis by wlacli he is 
attracted and arrested. To do this u called to idealize, and 
the faculty by wliich an nitist piefers, selects, and brings 
into the light one order of tacts or as)>ecta in the thing 
^before him rather than the rest, is called tne idealizing or 
ideal faculty, 'i'o the definitions of the imitative arts above 
given, in whicli we Mini that their business was to imitate 
natural facts, --one by solid form, another byline, lighl- 
and-sliuile, anti ctjlour, a third by words in regulated com- 
bination, -to these deiiiiitioiiH, tlion, we must now add that 
the imitation of natural fact in ipiostion is not an imitation 
pur<‘ and simple, but an idt^nlized in which tin* 

mind acts upon the facts of nature, and sifts and sorts them 
at its choice, before it rejirescnts or jmts them on n^cord. 
Vatnro This idctilizing faculty is also ona of that great chntia- of 
»ftho faculties or lowers within us for in on tally making the most 
I'rirpm- world we Jive in, which are commonly asHocioted 

few. fogotlier umler the (‘omprolionsive name imagination. 
Interminable discussion lias boon spent on the (jucstions, - 
What IS the ideal, and how do we idealize t Tlie answer 
has been put in the most scnsiblo form by those tliinkcis 
(c.//., Vischer and Lotze), who have pointed out that tlu) 
process of msthetic idealization carried on by thi*, artist n. 
only the higher develo[»iru‘ut of a jiriK'css carried on in an 
elementary fashion by all men, from the very nature of 
their constitutiiin. The physical organs of Fcnso themselves 
do not retain or put on r<*oord all the inipn*sMionH inailo 
upon thorn. When the nerves of the eye leceive a mulu- 
tude of different stinudatiorm at ouc(‘ from diffenuit ]>ointh 
in space, the sense of eyesiglit, instead of being awaie 
of ail tlicHO stlinulations singly, only abstracts und retains 
a total unpiessioii of them together. In like niunner wo 
are not made aware by the sense of hcfiring of all the 
aoveral waves of sound that strike in a niomentary succes- 
aioii upon the iimwes of the ear , that sense only abstracts 
and retains a total impression from the combined effect of 
a unmber of such waves. And the (dlice which cnich senso 
thus perfonns singly for its own impressions, the mind j>cr- 
forms in a higher degrei^ for the imtircssions of ull the 
senses ei|imll>, and for all the other jiartsuf our experience. 
We aie always dismiHsing or neglecting a great part of our 
iinproHsions, and abstracting and combiiuiig among tlio.so 
which w'o retain. 'I’ln* oi dinary hnman C(m‘sCionsne.ss works 
like an nrtist up tt) this point ; ami when wo speak of the 
ordinary or inartistic man as being impartial in the retention 
or registry ot ins daily impressions, we mean, of course, lu 
the retention or legistiy of liis impressions us already thus 
far abstracU‘d and assorted in consciousness. The artistic 
man, wliose impic.s.mons affect him much more strongly, 
carries nm|'h farther tlii\se same processes of abstraction 
and eombmatlftn among his impressions, and according to 
the complu.\ion of Jus feelings imparts a colour from his 
oivii mind both to the literal record i»f his experiences and 
to the imaginury eoiisUuctions winch he builds upon them. 
Subject* It will further help our umleistanding of what is meant 
by the ideal in art, if wo observe that into the framing of 
UlftftU ^ every ideal there enter tw^o parts or elements. These are, a 
aubjective and an objective jmrt or element - or so wo may 
for convenience call tlioiu. Tho artist, aflected more than 
other men by Ins daily llllpre^s.slon 8 , grow^ up with certain 
innate or acquired predilections wdiich bcctimo a part of his 
constitution whether he will or no, — predilections, say, if he 
is a dramatic poet, for certain types ot character and situa- 
tion ; if ha is a sculptor, for certain proportions and a 
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certain habitual carriage and disposition of the limbs; if 
he is a figure painter, for certain moulds of figure and airs 
and expressions of countenance ; if a landscape painter, for 
a certain class of charictor, configuration, and Rentiment in 
natural scenery. This is the subjective or purely personal 
part of the artiRtic ideal. But on the otlier hand, as an 
imitator of fact, the artist has to recognize and accept tho 
rlmracter of the facts which he finds at any given moment 
bef(»ie him. All facts cannot be of tlic cast which he 
pit fcrs, and in so far os he undertakes to deal with facts 
of nil opposite cast he must submit to them ; he must 
.study tliein as they actually are, must abstract, retain, 
biing into prominence, and carry out their own dominant 
IcmlencicH. If he cennnot find in them whut is most 
pleasing to liiinaelf, he will still be led by the abstracting 
und discriminating powers of his observation to discern 
whdl IS most significant iu i/iem, he will eniphusize and 
]nit on record this, idealizing the facts before him not 
111 his direction but in their own. This, the disengaging 
and bringing forward of the charactei istics actually domin- 
ant ill any object as he finds it, is the second or objective 
liulf of the artist’s task of idealization. It is this half upon 
wliich Al. Taine has dwxdt almost exclusively, and on the 
whole with a just insiglit into the principles of the opemtiou, 
in Ills well-known treatise fAe Ideal in Art, These two 
modes of idealization, the subjective and the objective, are 
not always easy to be reconciled. Though the perfect artist 
would no doubt bo he who sliould combine tho strongest 
personal instincts of preference with the keenest power of 
observing characteristics as they are, yet in fact we find few 
artists in whom both these elements of tho ideal faculty 
have been oiiually developed. To take some familiar 
in.stances among painters : Leonardo da Vinci, haunted as 
lic w^as above all men by a particular human ideal of intel- 
lectual Hweeiness and alluring mystery, which perpetually 
rccur.s in the faces of liis women and young men, lias yet 
lelt us a vast number of exercises which show him as an 
indefatigable student of objective characteristics and psycho- 
logical expressions of an order the most opposed to this. 
An older painter of the same period, 8 andro Botticelli, is 
oil tho other hand as good an example as can be named of 
ail artist who eouhl never escape from the dictation of his 
own peisonal ideals, in obedience to which ho invested all 
tho creations of ins art with nearly tho same conformation 
of brows, lips, cheeks, and chin, nearly tho same looks of 
wistful yearning and dejection. If, again, we desire an 
example of the opposite principle, of that idealism which 
idealizes above all things objectively, and disengages tho 
very inmost and individual characters, how^ever unattractive 
or unseemly, of the thing or person before it, we must turn 
to tho northern schools, and especially to the work of 
Jlembrandt ; though, indeed, that master’s profound sense 
uf liiuijup symjnithy and commiseration, and his predileo 
liou for a certain class of ligbt-and-shade effects, tlirow in 
this case, too, a veil of distinct iiersonal feeling over his 
representations. 

Sculpture, painting, and poetry, then, arc arts which re- 
lireseiit things known and real, either for their own sakep 
literally, or for the sake of shadowing forth things not 
known but imagined. In either case they represent their 
originals, not indiscriminately as they arc, but bettered, com- 
pleted, or at the least simplified and enforced to our appre- 
hensions, jiartly by tho transmuting power of the artist’s 
own instincts and jiartly liy his discriminating, selecting, and 
rejecting power among tho facts before him. But before we 
dismiss these arts* we must remember that imitation is not 
tho whole of their task. Just as music and architecture, 
we saw, though non imitative arts in tho main, admitted 
occasional and partial elements of imitation, so sculpture, 
painting, and poetry include non-imitative elements in their 
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tarn. "Pwct of the pleasoreB of ecttlptom, mi o larger part 
of thoee of painting, ai*e independent of the representatioti 
pf natural facts, and depend only, like the pleasures of 
architecture, on abstract properties of line, colour, and light- 
and-shade. In like manner [>art of the pleasures of poetry 
are independent of the images wUicli the words in poetry 
call up, and depend only, like the pleasures of music, on the 
melody and emotional suggestivenoss oi the sounds of those 
words as they are combined in the line or stanza. It is 
impossible to distinguish how much of this pleasure which is 
received by the eye and oar respectively apart from imitation 
* is purely organic pleasure of the senses, and how much is plea- 
sure derived from the association of particular forms, hues, 
and sounds with desirable and beneficent qualities. Certain 
it is that there are figures and combinatums of line, and 
patterns and arrangements of colour, and succt'ssions, transi- 
tions, and oppositions of sound, which alleot our senses with 
an organic pleasure ; and certain it is no less that there aro 
others which seem to affect them with a similar pleasure 
from being unconsciously associated in our minds with ex- 
periences of efficiency, beneficence, or power. The point at 
which these kindred pleasures merge into one another it 
does not here concern us to distingiiihli, if wo could, it is 
sufficient that the effects of architecture and music depend, 
as we have learned, almost entirely on their appeal to these 
pleasures; while the effects of scidpture, jninting, and 
poetry, depending mainly on the pleasures deiived from 
idealized representation of fact, dei>end on the others also 
in a secondary but none the less in an indispensable dogroe. 
Thus, the outlines, intervals, and shadows of the masses in 
a work of sculpture are bound to bo such as would please 
the eye, whether the statue or relief reprosentt'd tin* ligurii 
of anything real in the world or not. The and bahince 
of line, and the distribution of colours and light-aud'Shade.in 
a picture are bound to be such as would make an agn*eiible 
pattern although they bore no resemblance to natural fact 
(as, indeed, many subordinaro applications of this art, in 
decorative painting and geometrical and other ornaments, 
do, we know, give pleasui'e though they represent nothing). 
The sound of a line or verse in poetry is bound to be snc*h 
as would thrill the physical ear in hearing, or the mental 
ear in reading, with a delightful excitement even though the 
meaning went for nothing. If the imitative arts are to 
touch and elevate the emotions, if they are to afford per 
manent delight of the due jiitcli and volume, it is not a more 
essential law that their imitation should bo of the oitler 
which wo have defined as ideal, than that they should at 
the same time exhibit these independent effects which they 
share with the noii-imitative gr(»up. 

Having now sufficiently drawn attention to the effects 
presented by the several greater fine arts as divided into 
an imitative and a non imitative group, and having found 
that division the most convenient for the general discus- 
sion of the nature of the several arts, if not the most 
important for practice, w© may now pass to another jaunt 
of view, and consider very briefly the results which are 
gained by a third mode of classification. 

3 . T/te Sertdceable and the Non-Sermceahle Arfs. — Tfc lia.s 
been established from the outset that, though the CB.seiitial 
distinction of line art is to minister not to necessity but to 
delight, yet among the arts of men there are some which do 
both these things at once, and add beauty, or the quality 
which gives us delight, to use, or the quality which satisfies 
our ne^s. This double character is inseparable, among the 
five greater arts, from architecture. Wo build in the first 
instance for the sake of necessary shelter and accommoda- 
tion. By and by we find out that the aspect of our con 
structioDS is pleasurable or the reverse. Architecture is the 
art of building at once as we need and as we like, and 
a practical treatise on architecture must treat the beauty 
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and the utility of buildings as bound up together But 
tor our jireseut purpose it has been jirojier to take into 
account one half only of the vocation of architecture, the 
half by which it gives dshght, and belongs to that which is 
the subject of our study, to fine art ; and tc» neglect the 
other halt of its vocation, by which it belongs to what is 
not the subject of our study, to useful oi mechanical art. 
It 18 jdain, in»wevor, that the presence or abstmee ot this 
foreign element, the element of utility, eonsfifiitcK « fair 
ground fur a separate classification of the fine aits. It 
wo took the livt greater arts only, architecture would on 
this ground stand alone in one division, as the useful i>i 
serviceable fine art; w'lth Bculj»tui'e, painting, tnn^ic, and 
jmetry together in the other division, os fine arts uiiasstv- 
oiated wiili direct use or service. Not that the divisions 
would, even thus, bo quite 8 harj)ly and absolutely separated. 
Didactic jioetry, we liave already acknowledged, is a bmneh 
of the jmetic art which aims at jinictice and utility. Again, 
the hortatory and patriotic kiiuls of lyric jioctry, from the 
strains of Tyrtanis ti> those of Arndt or Houget do Jiisle, 
may fairly bo said to belong to a phase ot fine art whicli 
is directly concerned, if not with i>racti<*al neetls, at any 
rate wdth ]>ractical duties. Ho may the strains of music 
which accompany such pi>etry. T'he same practical char- 
acter, as stnuuluting and attuning the mind to definite 
ends and actions, might indeed have been claimed lor the 
gi eater jiart of the whole art of music, as that art was 
jiractised in antiijiiity, when each of several jiresciibed and 
liglily elaborated moods, or inodes, of meUaly W'cre sup* 
j»osed to have a knowm effect ujK>n tlio courage and moral 
temper of the hearer. Jii modern music, of winch the 
elements, much more complex in themselves than those 
of ancient music, have the effect of .stirring our fibres to 
moods of rapturous coutemjdation ratlier than of action, 
military strains in inarch time are the only jnirely instru- 
mental variety of the art which may still be said to retain 
this character. 

To reinforce, however, the serviceable oi useful division 
of line arts in our present classification, it is not among the 
gi eater arts that we must look. We must hiok among the 
lesher or auxiliary arts of the manual ot shaping group. 
The jiottor, the joiner, the weaver, the smith, the goltl smith, 
the glass-maker, these and a hundred artificers who i>roduo© 
wan-s j)rimarily for use, produce them m a form or with 
embellishments that have the .secondary virtue of giving 
pleasure to the user. Much ingenuity has been sjieat to 
little jmri>0He in attempting to group and classify these 
lessor hha[>ing arts under one or other of the greater shaji- 
iiig arts, according to the nature of the means employed in 
each. Thus the j>otter*s art has been classed under sculp- 
ture, because he moulds in solid form the shaj^es of Ins cups, 
j)lates, and ewers ; the art of the joiner under that of the 
aichitect, because Lis tables, scats, and cujiboards, are fitted 
and framed together, like the houses they furnish, out of 
.si)iid materials jireviouely proj)ared and cut ; and we our , 
selves hod occasion above to class the weaver and embroid** 
erer, from the point of view of the effects ^rcitluced by 
tlieir art, among painters. I^ut the truth is, that each one 
of these auxiliary handicrafts has its own materials and 
technical jirocedure, which cannot, without forcing and con- 
fusion, be described by the name projior tt> the materials 
ami tt^chnicfil procedure of any of the greater arts. The 
only satisfactory classification of these handicrafts is that 
now before us, according to which we think of them all 
together in the same group with architecture, not because 
any one or more of* them may be technically allied to that 
art, but because, like it, they all yield products cajiable of 
being at the same time useful and beautiful. Arcliilecture 
is the art which fits and frames ti>gether, of stone, brick, 
timber, or iron, the abiding and assembling places of 
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man, all hi« houFieH, palacea, temples, workshops, roofed 
places of meeting and exchange, theatres for spectacle, 
fortresses of defence, bridges, aqueducts, and ships for 
seafaring. The wise architect having fashioned any one 
of these groat constructions at once for service and beauty 
in the highest degree, the lesser or auxiliary manual arts 
come in, to fill, furnisli, and adorn it with things of service 
and beauty in a lower degree, each according to its own 
tochniciil Jaws and capabilities, some, like pottery, delight- 
ing the user at once by beauty of form, delicacy of siil)- 
stunce, and pleasantness of imitative or nomimitative orna 
iiient, some, IiIcjj embroidery, by richness of tissue, and by 
the same twajfold pleasantness of ornament; some, like 
goldsmith’s weak, by i»reciou 8 nes 8 of fancy and workman- 
ship propot tionate to the preciousness of the matenaJ. To 
this vast moup of workmen, whose work is at the same 
tune useful and finci in its degree, the ancient Greek gave 
the place which is most just and convoniont for thought, 
when lie classed them all together under the name of 
T€KToi/fv or artificers, and called the builder by tho name 
of arch artificer or artificor-iii-chicf. 

Of the manner in which the operation of these auxiliary 
manual arts has been uiodifiod in later times 1 >y the 
increase of mochanicul agencies, and of the degree to which 
tho intervention of such agencies, in multiplying one uni- 
form design upon a vast number of wares, is compatible 
with the true (diuractors of fine art in tho priKluct, we have 
said enough further back, ft is time now to turn to the 
last section of our imiuii). 

in. Of the History of the Fine Arts. 

Under this h( 3 a(ling it will not be expected, nor will our 
space allow, that w(* should do more tlian toucli in the 
most general terms on some of tho great facts and divisions 
in the history i»f the several arts. The students of human 
culture have within the last hundred years concentrated a 
great deal of attentive thought upon the history of fine art, 
and have put forth various comprehensive generalizations 
intended at once to sum up, and to account for, tho phases 
and vicissitudes of that history. The most famous formula 
of all is that of Hegel, to which we have already alluded. 
Hegel, w^e learned, regarded jiarticular arts os being charac- 
teristic of and appropriate to particular forms of civiliza- 
tion and particular ages of history. For him, architecture 
W'as the symbolic art appropriate to ages of obscure and 
struggling ideas, and cliaractenstic of the I<lgyptian and 
the Asiatic races of old and of the mediawal age m Euroi»e. 
bculptuit' W'as the classical art appropriate to ages of lucid 
and sell possessed ideas, and characteristic of the Greek 
and Jbmian period. Painting, music, and poetry were the 
romantic arts, ai>propriato to the ages of complicated and 
(•vermastcring ideas, and chanicteristic <»f modern humanity 
in general. Jn the working out of these generalizations, 
Hegel has brought togctlier a great mass of judicious and j 
striking observations; and that tlioy are generalizations con- j 
tainmg in'! tl.e wlioh* u prepouderauce of truth may bo ad 
mitted. It has been objected against them, from tho philo- i 
sophical jmint of mow, that they too inucli mix up tho 
definition of what the several arts theoretically are with 
considerations ol what in various historical circumstances 
they have ]>ractically been. From the historical point of 
view’, there can bo taken what seems a more valid objec- 
tion, that those formulas of Hegel tend too much to concen- 
trate the attention of the student upon the one dominant 
art chosen as chamcteristic of any period, and to give him 
false ideas of the pr<)portions and relations of the several 
arts at the same jK^iod, - of the proportions and relations 
w'hich poetry, say, really bore to sculpture among tho 
Greeks and Homans, or scidptuiv to arclutocturo among the 
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Christian nations of the Middle Age. The truth is, that 
the historic survey gained over any field of human activity 
from the height of generalizations so vast in their range and 
scope as these are, must needs, in the complexity of earthly 
aifairs, be a survey too distant to give much guidance until 
its omissions are tilled np by a great deal of nearer study; 
and such nearer study is apt to compel tho student in the 
long run to qualify the theories with which he has started 
until they are in danger of disappearing altogether. 

Another systematic exponent of the universe, whose Herbert 
system is very different from that of Hegel, Mr Herbert Spencer 
Spencer, has brought the great scieutihe generalization of 
our time, tho doctrine of Evolution, to bear, not without in- of lavolu- 
teresting results, uj>on the history of the fine arts and their tion. 
development. Mr Herbert Spencer sots forth how the 
manual group of fine arts, architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, were in their first rudiments bound up together, 
and how each of them in the course of history has liber- 
ated itself from tho rest by a gradual process of separa- 
tion. These arts did not at first exist in the distinct and 
develo2>ed forms in which we have above described them. 

There were no statues in the round, and no painted panels 
or canvasses hung upon the w'all. Only the rudiments of 
sculpture and [tainting existed, and that only as ornaments 
apidied to architecture, in the shape of tiers of tinted reliefs, 
representing, in a kind of picture-writing, the exploits of 
kings upon the walls of their teinide-iialaces Gradually 
sculpture took greater salience and roundness, and tended 
to disengage itself from the wall, whde painting found out 
how' to represent solidity by moans of its own, and disjiensed 
with tho raised surface upon which it was first applied. 

But the old mixture and union of the three arts, with an 
undoveliqiod art of painting and an undeveloiied art of 
sculpture still engaged in or a]q>lied to the works of archi- 
tecture, continued on tho whole to prevail through tho long 
cycles of Egyptian and Assyrian history. In the Egyp- 
tian palace-temple w'e find a monument at once political 
and religious, and into this one class of monument we find 
concentrated all the energies and faculties of all tho arti- 
ficers of the race. With its incised and pictured W’alls, its 
half-detached colossi, its open and its colonnaded chambers, 
the forms of the columns and their ca^iitals recalling the 
stems and blossoms of the lotus and i>a2^yru8, witli its 
architecture evciy where taking on the characters and cover- 
ing itself with the adornments of immature sculpture and 
painting — this structure exhibits within its single fabric 
the origins of the whole subsequent group of shaping arts. 

From hence it is a long way to the innumerable artistic sur- 
roundings of later (ireek and Roman life, the many temides 
w'lth their detached and their engaged statues, the theatres, 
tho porticoes, the baths, tho training schools, with free and 
separate statues both of gods and men adorning every build- 
ing and public place, the frescoes upon the walls, the panel- 
pictures hung in tomiilcs and [lublic and private galleries. 

In tho terms of tho theory of evolution, the advance from the 
early Egyptian to the later Greek stage is an advance from 
tho one to the manifold, from the sim^de to the comjdex, 
fiom the liomogoneous to the heterogeneous, and affords a 
striking instance of that vast and ceaseless process of differ- 
entiation and integration which it is tho law of all things to 
undergo. In the Christian monuments of the early Middle 
Ago, again, the arts have gone back to the rudimentary 
stage, and are similarly attached to and combined with each 
other. The single monument, the one great birth of art, 
in that age, is the Gothic church. In this wo find the art 
of atqilied sculpture exercised in fashions infinitely rich and 
various, but entirely in the service and for the adornment 
of the architecture ; we find iiainting exercised in fashions 
more rudimentary still, principally in the forms of coloured 
imagery in the chancel windows and illuminated minia- 
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tares in the p^esof missals and service-books. And from 
this stage again the process of the difTerentiation of the arte 
, is repeated. It is by a now evolution or unfolding, and by 
one carried to much farther and more complicated st^ages 
than the last had reached, that the arts since the Middle 
Age have come to the point where liud them to-day; 
when architecture is applied to a hundred secular uses with 
not less magnificence, or at least not Jess desire of magnifi- 
cence, than that wdth which it fulfilled its single sacred use 
of old; with sculpture ad<»rning, or intended to adoru, all 
our streets and commemorating all our likenesses ; with the 
subjects of painting extended from religion to all life and 
nature, until this one art has been divided into the dozen 
branches of history, landscape, still life, genie, anectlote, 
and the rest. 8uch being in brief the succossive stages, 
and such the reiterated procosses, of evolution among the 
shaping arts, the action of the same law can be traced in 
the growth of tho speaking or time arts also. Originally 
poetry and music, the two great speaking arts, were not 
sejiarated from each other and from the art of bodily motion, 
dancing. The father of song, music, and dancing, all three, 
was that savage of whom we have already spoken, who first 
clapped hands and leapt and shouted in time at sumo fes- 
tival of liis tribe. From the clapping, or rudimentary 
rhythmical noise, has been evolved the whole art of instru- 
mental music, down to the entrancing complexities of the 
modern symphony. From the shout, or rudimentary emo- 
tional utterance, has proceeded by a kindred evolution the 
whole art of vocal music down to the modern opera or 
oratorio. From the savage leap, or rudimentary expression 
of emotion by rhythmical movements of tho body, has 
descended every variety of dancing, from tho stately iigures 
of tho tragic chorus of the Greeks to the km (fax of their 
comedy or the i'ancait of modern Paris. 

That the theory of evolution serves wedl to group and to 
interpret many facts in the history of art we are not cl is 
]) 08 ed to deny, though it would bo easy to show that Mr 
Herbert Spencer’s instances and applications are not sufll- 
cieut to susiaiii all the conclusions that he seems to draw 
from them. Thus, it is perfectly true that the Egyptian or 
Assyrian palace wall is an instance of rudimentary jiamting 
and rudimentary sculpture in subservience to architecture. 
Hut it is not less true that races who Jiad no architecture at 
all, but Jived in caverns of the earth, exhibit, as we have 
already had occasion t<i notice, the rudiments of the otlier 
two arts, Hi a different form, in the carved or incised handles 
of their weapoua And it is almost certain that, among the 
nations of Oriental autuiuily themselves, the art of dcci»rat- 
ing solid walls so as to please the eye with j patterns and 
presentations of natural objects was itseU borrowed from the 
precedent of an older art, which works in easier materials, 
the art of W’eaving or tajiestry It would be in the perished 
textile fabrics of tlie earliest dwellers in the valley of the 
Nile and the Euphrates that w'e should find, if anywhere, 
tlio origins of the systems of surface design, wliether con- 
ventional or imitative, which those races afterw^ards apt>lied 
to tho decoration of their solid constructions. Not m any 
one exclusive type of primitive artistic activity, but in a scuie 
of such types equally, varying according to race, region, and 
circumstances, shall we find so many germs or nuclei from 
which whole families of fine arts have in the course of tin*, 
world’s history differentiated and unfolded themselves. And 
once at least during that history, a cataclysm of all the 
[)olitical and social forces has not only checked tho process 
of the evolution of the fine arts, but from an advanced stage 
of development has throwui them back again — we speak 
especially of the manual group — to the primitive stage 
where they are all practised conj<»intly and in mutual inter- 
dependence. By Mr Herbert Spencer’s application of the 
theory of evolution, not less than by Hegel’s theory of the 
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historic periods, attention is called to the fact that Christian 
Europe, during several centuries of tho Middle Age, presents 
to our study a civilization analogous to tlic civilization of 
the old Oiiential empires in this respect, that its ruling 
and characteristic manual art is architecture, to which sculp 
ture and painting are, as in the Oriental empires, <mce more* 
subjugated and attached. It does not of course follow that 
such periods of fusion or mutual depeudonce among the 
arts are i)L*riods of bad art. On the contrary, oucli stage ol 
the evolution of any art has its own characteristic excellence. 
There is an excellence of sculpture us a decorative or sub- 
suliary art, and that it reacheil in the Gothic age. There is 
an excellence of sculpture as an indopeudeut art, ami that 
it reached in Greece in the 5tb century b.<\, and again ap- 
proached in Tuscany in the 15th century a.d. The arts can 
be employed in combination, and yet be all severally excel 
lent. When music, dancing, acting, and singing were cum- 
bmed in the performance of the Greekehorus, the combination 
no doubt presented a relative perfection of each of the four 
elements analogous to the combined ]»('rfection, in the con- 
temporary Doric temple, of pure archittctural form, sculp- 
tured onrichinent of spaces specially contrived for scul^iture 
in the pediments and frieze, and coloured decoration over 
all. The extreme differentiation of any ait from every 
other art, and of the several branches of one art among 
themselves, does not by any means tend to the perfection of 
that art. Tho process of evolution among the fine arts may 
go, and, indeed, in tho course of history has gone, too far. 
Thus an artist of our own day is usually either a painter 
only or a sculptor only ; but yet it is acknowledged that 
the painter who can model a statue, or the si uliitor who 
can paint a j>icture, is likely to be tho more efficient master 
of both arts ; and in the best days of Florentine art the 
greatest men wore generally painters, sculptors, architects, 
and goldsmiths all at once. Jii like munner a landscape 
painter who paints landscape only is apt not to paint it so 
well as one w^ho paints the ligure too ; and in recent times 
the skill of engraving had almost perished from the habit 
of allotting one part of the work, as skies, to one hand, 
another part, as figures, to a second, and another part, as 
lamKcapc, to a third. This kind of continually progressing 
subdivision of labour, wliich Boems to be the necesBary law 
4»f industrial processes, is fatal to any skill wliich demands, 
as skill in tho iiiio arts, we liiuo seen, demaiidH, the free 
exercise and direction at every moment of a highly complex 
cluster both of faculties and HeiisibiUties. Turning to the 
other group of arts, there are reb)imers who say that the 
protT.ss of evolution and differentiation has in like manner 
gone too far with unisic. Music, as separated from words 
and actions, say 1 )r Wagner and his folluw^ers, — independent 
orchestral and instrumental music, — has reached its utmost 
dcvelopincufc, and its farther advance can only be an 
advance into the inane , while the music that is still asso- 
ciated with words, operatic music, has broken itself up into 
a number of set and separate forms, as aria, scena, recitative, 
which correspond to no real varieties of instinctive eino- 
I tionai utterance, and in the aimless producthftf oi winch the 
I art is in danger of paralysing and stultifying itself. This 
process, they say, must bo checked ; music and w'ords must 
i>e brought back again into close connexion and mutual 
dejiendcnce ; the artificial oj>era forms must be alxtlished, 
and u new and homogeneous musical drama must be cieated, 
of wliicli the author shall combine in himself the now' 
differentiated functions of iioet, composer, inventoi, and 
director of scenery and stage appliances, so that the entire 
creation may beai' the impress of a single mind. 

It is thus evident that the evolution theory furnishes us 
with some instructive points of view for the history of the 
fine arts as for other thinga Another key to what is called 
tho philosophy of that history, although one which has been 
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M.TMm employed with results perhaps less really luminous than 
ind the they are certainly showy and attractive, is that supplied by 
doctortut distinguished French writer, M. Tame. M. Toine^s philu- 
licJl imf which might perhaps b(» better called a natural 

history, of fine art, consists in regarding the fine arts as thti 
oiiMia necessary result of the general conditions under which they 
are at any time produced — conditions of race, conditions of 
climate, conditions of religion, civilization, and manners. 
Ac(iuaint yourself with those conditions as they oxisterl in 
iiny given pco[>le at any given period, and you will be able 
to account lor the characters assumed by the arts of that 
people at tliat peiiud and to reason from one to the othei, 
as a botanist can account for the flora of any given locality 
and can reason from its soil, exposure, and temperature, to 
the orders (;f vegetation which it will produce. This method 
of I Killing the history of the fine arts, again, is one which 
can be ])ursued with profit, in sofaros it mukoH the student 
reul(/.e the connexion of fine art with human culture m 
general, and teaches him how the arts of any age and 
countiy are not an independent or arbitrary phenomenon, 
but are essentially an outcome, or efflorescence, to use a 
phrase of Professor lluskiu’s, of many deep-seated elciinnits 
in the civilization which produces them. But it is a method 
which, rashly used, is veiy apt to lead to a hasty and une- 
flidod handling both of history and of art. Jt is easy to fasten 
on certain obvious relations of fine art to general civilization 
when you know a few of the facts of both, and to say, the 
cloudy skies and mongrel industrial population of Aiaster- 
daui at such and such a date liad their inevitable reflexion 
in the iirt of Ueinbrandt ; the wealth and juimp of the full- 
fleshed burghers and burgesses of Antwerp lunl theirs in the 
art of UuboiiH. But to do tins in the precise and corndusive 
inuiiner of M. Taino’s treatises on the philosophy of art 
always moans to ignoi’e a large range of conditions or causes 
fur which no corresponding efTcct is on the surface appaient, 
and generally, also, a large number of eftects for wlneh 
appropiiato causes cannot easily be discovered either. Tlie 
truth is, that this particular cffloreseence of human culture 
doi>onils for its character at any given time u]Mm combina- 
tions of causes which are bynoiueau.s simple, but geneially 
highly complex, obscuie, and nicely balanced. For instance, 
the student wlio should try to reason back from the holy 
and beatifieil character which [irevails in much of the devt>- 
tionul jiuinting of the Italian schools down to the Uenais- 
sance wouhl make a great mistake if ho were to conclude, 
“ like art, like life, thoughts, and luaimors.” He would not 
uuderKtaml the relation of the art to the gene rul civilization 
of those day.s, unless ho w'ere to remember that one of the 
chief lunctions ut the imagination is to make up b>r the 
shortoomings of reality, and to supply to contemplation 
images of that which la most lacking in actual life; »»» that 
the visions at once peaceful and ardent of the religious 
Bchoi>la of the Italian cities are to be explained, not by 
the peace, but rather m great part by the dispeace, of 
contempt irary exusteneo. 

B*mk- Either of the three modes ot generalization to which we 
lag anti have retell ed might no doubt yield, however, supposing in 
ffiolii!!? student the due gifts of patience anti of caution, a 
Lv*i lit) working duo tt) guide him through that immense region of 
oommait resoaieh, tlu^ history of the lino arts. But it is hardly pos- 
hlstory. uible to pursue to any purpt>se the history of the two great 
, groups, the shapiug group and the speaking gioup, together. 

Words nro a means of exi>rossion which men have generally 
mastered more tpuckly than any other; and lu Hreece all 
three divisions of the art of poetry, the narrative, lyric, and 
dramatic, had been perfected, and tuo of them had again 
declined, before sciil])ture reached maturity, or painting had 
passed beyon l\(ho stage of its early seventy. Again, many 
nations have bWn great in poetry at a time when thoir 
other flue arts Hdl^rished humbly if at all — as England in 
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the days of Elizabeth. The history of j^try mozt thus of 
necessity be a separate study. And so must the history of 
music. Music in its independent development is an inveu* 
tion, — whether made, as some think, in response to the 
Kpucial needs of modern souls, or, as others hold, simply like 
otlior inventions in the progress of human ingenuity — but 
at any rate an invention of the last two hundred years. 

On the other hand, it is very possible to take the whole Mala 
of the shaping group of fine arts together, and to pursue 
connectedly the history, throughout the course of civiliza- 
tion, of architecture, sculpture, and painting, and ofofg])|ip 
tlieir mutual relations with one another. Being all arts ing 
of manual dexterity, and all occupied in providing forsroup 
our delight objects intended for visual contemplation in 
space, these have a natural and practical aflinity. Leaving 
aside the arts of the races of Egypt and the East, which, 
profoundly interesting as they are, have had no direct 
eflect upon ourselves except m so far as they communi- 
cated the first hints or germs of inspiration to the aucestoi*8 
and masters of Western civilization, the Greeks, — lca\ing 
those aside, the history of the manual arts of aicliitectiue, 
painting, and sculpture, fulls naturally into four great 
periods or divisions: — (1) the Gieek and Kuman iieiiod, ' 
from about 70L) n.c. to the final triumph of Christianity, say 
400 A.i). ; (H) the Christian period, from the tiiumph ol 
Christiamly to about 1200 a d. in Italy and about 1460 
III northern Europe ; (3) tlie llenaisbance period, from the 
above dates till about 1020 a.d; (4) the modern period, 
fiom about 1020 to our own day, VVeliave not set down, 
as is usually done, a s]iucifleally Gothic age in art, for this 
reason. The characteristic of the whole Christian period is 
that its domimint art is aichitecture, chiefly employed in 
the service ot the church, and with the arts of painting and . 
carving only applied snbordiuately for its enrichment. It 
makes no essontial diUcrouce to this fundamental character 
that from the 5th to the 12th century the forms oi this art 
were derived m the east of Kuiope from the Byzantine 
branch, aiul in the west fiom the branch usually called 
Bomanes((ue, of tlie round-aichcil aichitecture of the empiie; 
and that hy tliellHh ccutiiiya new’ foim of architecture, 
in which the round arch was ie[>hiced by the pointed, and 
the dectjrations took another character, had been invented 
in France, and from thence s[»read abroad to (Germany, Eng- 
land, Spain, and lust to Italy, The essential difference only 
begins when the imitative arts, sculidiire and painting, begin 
to develop and detach themselves, to exist and strive alter 
perfection on their own account. This happens in Italy 
with the artiliccrs of the 13th and 14th centuries, with 
Niccola Pisano and Giott{> ; and it happens, though the 
respective aits arc still wholly engaged upon ecclesiastical 
subjects, in connexion with an incipient study of and 
passion for antique models. From this time and onward, 
tliat inovoment of men’s minds w'hich gradually entlinmod 
the images of pagan antiquity beside those of Christian 
w’<»rhhip as the ideal theme of art, continued until, in the 
15th century, it communicated itself to the more pious 
races of the North, and until in Italy it reached its culmina- 
tion m the genius of ^lichelangelo and of Raphael. The 
same movement of the arts held on, wdth its energy ex- 
hausted and its inspiration flagging, until, soon after the 
beginning of the 17tli century, the Dutch school of common 
life appeared and auruuiuced the greatest revolution of all. 

This IS a revolution which has its counterpart in literature 
too, and vvhicli proceeds fiom n modern manner of regarding 
life totally different from that of either antiquity, the Chris- 
tian Middle Ag6, or the llenaissance. By it the fine arts 
w'ero brought down from the exclusive regions of the religious 
and the classical ideal, and launched upon tlieir human, 
their secular, their democratic, their realistic career, of 
which who shall as yet foretell the issue 1 (s. c.) 
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FlNGAL, the name of the chief hero in the EngUeh 
piose epics called the Poem$ of Oman^ written in the lust 
century by James Macpherson, and based to a certain extent 
• upon poems and prose talcs to bo found in manuscripts 
written in Irish — the literary laii;<uago common to both 
Ireland and Gaelic Scotland, or still preserved in memory 
by the Gel tic-speaking people of both countries. Tho Finn 
ua Jiaittmiy or Fuui Sfac t'uvihailly of those poems and tales 
was, according to all Irish and Scottish traditions, tlto ///y, 
or king — for that word was one of wider application than 
in modern times — of tho Leinster Finns or Fenians (see 
Feniaxs) in the time of the monarch Connne son of Ari ; 
and lie rasnled at a DttUy or tort, at AlmhaiUy now the 
Hill of Allen, in tho county of Kildare, whence has 
come the name of Bog of Allen given to the great central 
bogs of Ireland. Grainney daughter of (Connne Mac Auty 
was betrothed to Fiiul ; but she having eloped with a 
celebrated warrior of the Fiam — Diarmad ua Duibhue — 
her father oflered him another daughter, A distinguished 

for her wisdom. The elopement of Diarmad and Grainne 
and their pursuit by Find is the subject of one of the most 
important of the Irish Fenian tales. Find's courtshi[) of 
Atlhhe is also tho subject of a cuiious tale. Find is suid to 
have been killed in the year 283 A.n., at a ]>lace culled Afh 
Brea, on the river Boyne, by a fiKhermau wiu> Ihouglit to 
distinguish himself thereby. FhuVs sons — Ft^njus Finn- 
bheoily or the Eloquent, and Otuii (tho Litth^ l)ccr) — v/cre 
[)Oets, and sumo poems attributed to them still exist. Oscar y 
the celebrated son of Oistiiy was killed at the battle ot 
Gablira, which bioko tho Fenian organization and power; 
but Ohhi and a few others survived that battle, and aecoul- 
ing to i)opular tradition lived down to tho tune of St 
Patrick. The Fenian period, though not strictly within tho 
historic period, is so close upon its thresliuld, that Fmd 
may have been a real personage. Much tliat is told of 
liiiiiBolf and of his father, Cumuli son of Trenmor, might 
have happened. None of tho poems attributed to Fmd 
himself, or his sons Oistii and FerguSy thougli some aie in 
a mauuscri[»t of the 12th century, belong, at least in their 
present form, to the supposed time of the poets. P»ut ommi 
if we admit that Find and the other Fenians were ical 
personages, they hiue become, like Art and his sou Cot mar, 
the centres of a luxuriant growth of legend. Find liiiufoclf 
having grown into a powerful giant. 

Ill taking Find as the hero of his new epic, Maephersou 
changed his name, apparently for euphony sake, to Fingal, 
and made him king of a lictitious petty kingdom of Moiven, 
corres[)onding apparently with the deanery of that nuiiio 
in the mediae val dioceso of Argylo, The name Fingal i.j 
not, however, ol his own coinage. A large number of Jrisli 
personal names end in the same letters, e.g,, an (Abban, 
Aedan, <i:c.), nail (l)omhuuil, Seachuall, it*.), gcUy gati 
(Ccllgcn, Corrgen, tkc,),^wa (Fergus, Oingiis, Siiedgus, ), 
gal or g/utl (Fergal, Aodhghal, ic.). Tlie same btciii, by 
the addition of ditferent suffixes, gives a series of names, 
e,g,y Ferbaeth, Fergal y Fergus, <kc. The stems are often 
the names of colours, t,g,y Donngal, Duhhgaly Cannga/y 
Fingal y brown, black, blue, fair. According to the AunaU 
of the Four Mastei^Sy tlicre was an abbot of Lisin ore in 
Ireland named Fingal, wdio died in 741 a.i>. The suffix 
gal has been assumed to mean stranger or foreigner, so tliub 
Fingal would be the fair stranger. This is, however, a mere 
guess. The meaning of the stems is equally uncerta'n ; 
fair, brown, black, are designations which might be applied 
with propriety to tho x^iorson, but whet shall w*o .say of blue, 
unless the person lirat called Gormgal painted hiinsdlf blue 
with woad after the manner of the ancient Britons. There 
is even a better justification than mere euphony for tlie 
change of Finn or Find into Fingal Barbour, in his 
Bruce, written in 1375. has tho following interesting 
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passage {The Brus, xix. p. 40, Spalding Club edition) 
proving the ancient use of the form Fingal : — 

‘‘ Ho snid, ‘Molliink, Marthokis sono, 
hii-ht as Golniukmorn was wono 
To h.if tm I'ingal his luoiiylu*, 
liU'lii sa. all his fra u& has ho.' 

In transferring his hero Fingal to Morviui, Maephersou was 
also justified, ii>r tliut district 1ms an tild Feniun to[>ography 
of its ow n. Kiik(‘ in his FsaltiVy publisheil in 1 (i84. actually 
calls the districts Iroiu Morvaron to Gleuelg and the Iv^les 
tho kind of the rbtn or Feniuns, These and the neigh- 
bouring districts are also inlmmtely associated with the 
legends ol the heroic pcinal of Cuchulaind, 

FLNI. See Masolino. 

FiNUiUKiiH Maso (contraction for Tommaho), a 
Florentine goldsmith, is distinguished as the inventor of 
tho method i^i Inking impressions from engraved plates. 
The date of lim biith is not aseertuineil, and conjectures 
vary from 14t)0 to 1 1 2(5. He w as one of the best w orkei*» in 
niello, a form of de<‘oi*ative art tlieii very inneh in vogue in 
Italy, which, however, in tho next eentuiy fell into neglect. 
He iH said to have been a pupil of tJie famous sculptor 
Jyoienzo (Tliiberti, and to have a.ssisted him in the execution 
of the beautiful bionzc gates of the bajitistery of Florence ; 
but wlietlier the first or H(‘cmul jam* of gates is not stated. 
Baldiuueci miikes him a pupil ot ^Masaccio; but it ap^^ears 
jirobabie that lie was lather one of those art stiulcnts w'bir 
weio powei fully iuliucuced by the new style, noble in 
siiiqilicity, of Masaccio H works, than a jausiaml disciple of 
the painter. One indis]ailably genuine work of Finiguerra 
iH still extant, a silver Fax on which is wrouglit in niello 
a rej[>resentaLion of tho Coronation of tho Virgin. By some 
writeis it IS called on Assumption. It was executed for 
tlie cliurcli of Sail Giovanni Battista at FJoience, and is 
still preserved there. It is in height a little more than 4 
inches, and in breadth about 3 inches ; and within this 
small space is a composition of more than forty figures, 
marvellous for lU'curacy of drawing and minute finish. 
T'he date of its eomj>leliou is fixed by an entry in the city 
archives, under thcycai 1132. During the progress of the 
woik the artist, aecoiding to tho custom, took casts in 
sulphur from tho jilate, and also imjiressions upon damped 
p.iper. For tliese imjJiessions he made use of a smooth 
roller, which pas.sed over tho jiaper on tho plate, and pro- 
duced impressions that looked like j»ou drawings. This 
method was followed by other workers ; and thus copper- 
plate engi living and printing soon became generally prac- 
tised in Italy. Tho title of Finiguerra to the discovery 
was long disputed, especially on tho ground that while 
jirinls by early German musters were in existence bearing 
earlier datas than any Italian engravings, not a single print 
by Finiguerra could bo produced in support of his claim. 
The question was settled by Zanfs discovery in 1797, in 
tho National Gabinot of Baiis, of the identical impression 
tiikeii l)y the artist himself from tho silver Fax of San 
(ii(A'aniii, Thus jirint is believed to liavo been executed 
as early as J4I0. Zaui’s account of his iJMcovory (see 
Ottley^s History of Fngravmgy vol. i. p[). 300-31 2) is a 
singularly fascinating narrative, breathing an enthusiasm 
as mtonso and a joy as devout as those of a Columbus who 
first sights a long>sought world. The date of Maso’s death is 
not known, ^ Zani places it about 1400, others about 1475. 

FlNiSTEKE, or Finistekue, the most western doj^rt- 
ment ot h'ranco, forming part of tho old province of 
Bictagno or Brittany, is bounded on the N.W. and 8. t)y the 
ocean, and on tlie E. by the dejiartmeiits of CV>tes-du-Nord 
and Morbiliaii. It extends from 47*’ 44' to 48" 47' N. lat 
and from 3’ 22' to 4“ 50' W. long., being 78 miles in 
length from north to south by G3 in width, und having an 
I urea of GGG,705 hectares, or 2571 square miles. Two 
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chaiiiH of hills rua nearly parallel from east to west through 
this department, and divide it into three zones of almost 
0 (pial extent, conveying the waters in three different direc- 
tions. North of the Arrcz, or mure northern of the two 
chains, the waters of the I>ouron, Jarleuc, Peux6, and Fliiclie 
flow northward to the sea. South of the Noires range, 
the Otlet, Avon, loste, anri Elb Hov.^ southward; while 
the region inclosed by the tw(j chains having a declination 
westward, the waters of the Aulue and the l^llorn flow into 
ths Brest r<»ads. 'fhe rivers are all small, and none of the 
bills attain a height of 000 feet d'he coasts are generally 
steep and rocky, and mileiitod witli numerous bays and 
inlets, aflbiding Home occellont harbours, the principal being 
those of liiest, La Forest, Morliix, Landernau,Quimper, and 
Uouainenez. The only navigable rivers are the Auliie, 
KItun, and (Jdet. Otf the coast lie a number of islands and 
rocky islets, the principal of which are Usliaut and Bus 
The climate is temperate, but rather humid ; the ju evading 
winds are the W, S.W., and N.W. More than a third of 
the sod is under cultivation, and about an e(|ual pro]ioriiou 
is heath or waste land, rather tlie larger ]jroportion of the 
remainder being pasturage, and the rest woods and forests. 
Though HO small a portion of the land is under cultiva- 
tion, the produce of com is more than sufliciciit for thes 
population, and might be greatly increased if the primitive 
agricultural iiii{»letnentH and methods still in use were 
superseded ]jy the iiitroduclioii ol modern improvements. 
The chief crops are oats, rye, wheat, and barley ; flax, 
hem[>, and pulse are also produced. The farm and dairy 
produce, though jiluntiful in (piantity, is inditFcreiit in 
quality ; but great attention is iiaid lo the breeding and 
feeding i>f cattle, fn the deimrtinent there are a large 
number ut orchards and gardens, and vi'getables are largely 
grown for export aiioii. The fisheries of the coast, parti- 
cularly tlie pilchard tishery, oinf)Ioy a great many haiidN, 
and render this dcjMirtment an excidleiit imrhcry of seamen 
for the French navy. Fiiiisten' is ric h in minerals : iron, 
coal, lead, bismuth, and zinc mines are wuxkivd ; and there 
are (piai ries ol granite, slate, marble, and jiorphyry. The 
lead mines of roullaoueii and lluelgoat, which yielded a 
considerable quantity of silver, have not been worked since 
1801). The manufactures are linens, woidlons, sailcloth, 
ropes, piiper, leather, earthen wuic, soda, soap, candles, 
sugar, (tc. Shi]))mi]ding is ciiiried on at Brest and other 
seaports. Finist^m h divided into the arrondtsBeuieiiis of 
Quiaqicrle, Bri^st, ( Jhriteauliu, Morluix, and Quimper, the 
ti>wu oi Quiiiipcr being the capital of the department. 
The p(>[uilatu)n of Fiinstere in 187- w'as 0lli,flG3, aud m 
1870 It. wuH (»<>(», 10(5. 

FINLAN I ) (k^nuisli Sitoint^ or Suomrnmaaf the Swampy 
Region, i»f winch Finland — Fon Land —is said to be a 
Swedisli trausl.ition), a grand-duchy forming an adminis- 
trative division or gijvernnient i»f Russia, lies between 51)'" 48' 
aud 70 ‘ 0' N. lit , and 20’ 29' aud 22' 47' E. long. It is 
bounded on the N by Norway, on the E by the govern- 
ments of Archangtd mid Olouetz, on the S. by the (Julf of 
Finland, ’^aiid on the W. by the fiulf of Bothnia. Its 
greatest length 717 miles, greatest bre.ullli 278 miles, the 
average breadth being about 182 miles, the area is 144,221 
stjuare miles, 'rue sui fiu'e is a lubyuntlune mixture ot laud 
and W'ator, and the soii-coast, es[)cci.illy in the south aud 
south west, piesouts the same succession of iiords and rocky 
headlands that idiaracteri/es the coasts of Norway and 
{Sweden. The fiords of FiiiIjukI, Iiowon or, seldom exceed a 
few miles in extent, 'riie coast is studded with iiinunior- 
able small islands ami rocks called skar , some of these 
islands, us those of Sveaborg, have been converted into 
fortresses of great strength. 'Fho intucate archipelago 
of islets ami granite and luiiostone rocks m the Bothuiun 
gulf renders the uavigatiuii extremely d.ingereus. The 
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lakes occupy about 12 per ceut of the area, the marshee 
20 per cent., so that Finland is more abundantly supplieil 
with water than any other country in the world. The laud 
appears to have been formerly a sea-bed, which was 
gradually elevated aud is still rising at the rate of about 
2'4 feet on the Gulf of Bothnia, and 1*9 feet on the Qulf 
of Finland m a hundred years. The surface consists of 
primitive rocks, as gneiss, purphyritic and syenitic granite, 
diorite, gabbro, and hy perestbene, and of formations allied to 
the older metamorphic and the Cambrian, Neither fossils 
nor coal have been found Geologists suppose that the 
laud, a low table-land, continuous along its north-western 
and Bouthern borders with two low and flat border-rid^, 
was long ago covered with an immeiLse ice-sheet, which, 
creeping from Scandinavia, crossed the Gulf of Bothnia, 
tiaversed southern Finland in a direction south by east, 
crossed the Gulf of Finland, and crept further on in the 
Baltic provinces. The numberless striae, the positions and 
directions of which exclude any suspicion of their having 
been traced by floating ice, the striation on the islands of 
the nhallow gulfs, together with that of the Onega basin, 
the Neva valley, aud the Baltic provinces, the uninterrupted 
slieet of till, i of a true unstratifled and unwashed 
morainic depohit covering Finland, the numberless moraines 
parallel to the glacial stnm, and hundreds of other evi- 
dences seem to settle the existence of such an ice-sheet 
beyond doubt. As to traces of marine formations, there 
are none above a level of about 100 or 120 feet; only 
lacustrine deposits cover the till above this level. 

The greater portion of the intcruor is, as has been said, 
a vast table-land, averaging in height from 350 to 400 
feet, and interspersed with hills of no great elevation. 
Heights of considerable elevation are found only in the 
most northcily part, w*hero the highest samniit, Haldefjall 
(Lappish Ilaldischok), rises to 4124 foot in the north west 
on the Norwegian border. Other single mountains reach 
from 2000 to 3000 foot, and the higher ridges 1000 feet. 
The laud falls towards tlie south. The principal central 
ridge Muanselka land-ridge), about 1300 feet high, 
the watershed between the Arctic Ocean aud the Gulf of 
Bothnia, forms the boundary between Russia aud Finland 
from 68' to 64‘' N. lat., running thence under the name of 
Suomou-selkk {Le,, Fi nland-ridge) towards the south-west as 
far as the Gulf of Bothnia, G2“ N. lat. Several spurs run 
off from this ridge towards the south, forming watersheds, 
but lising little above the general level of the table-land. 
The largest plain lies on the narrow middle part of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. 

By the ubove-nioiitioned ridges Finland is divided into 
five great basins. In the south-eastern basin, liosidcs Lake 
Ladoga on the border, lies Lake Sauna, along with ]20 
larger and several thousand smaller lakes, discharging by 
the river Wuoksen into Lake Ladoga; in the middle or 
southern banin is Lake PHijknc, discharging by the river 
K>iumeiie into the Gulf of Finland; in tie south-west 
basin the waters unite near the town of TammerforB in the 
little lake l yhlijarvi, and discharge by the river Kumo into 
the Botlmian Gulf ; in the north-west is the Ulea basin, 
ivith an outtlow by the rivers UleH, Kemi, and Torne*^ into 
the same gulf; the north basin contains Lake Enarc (nearly 
1000 square miles), covered with ice for ten month# in 
tbe year, aud sending its waters into the Arctic Ocean. 
The riverB aie full of rapids, and rarely navigable, but 
serve for floating down large quantities of timber from the 
extensive woods of the interior, and also furnish motive 
powoi* for many mills. The lakes are united by canals. 

The climate of* Finland is severe, but generally healthy. 
The mean yearly temperature in the north is 27*5® Fahr. ; 
at Helsingfors, 38 *7'^. The average annual rainfall is 20 
inches. 
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Immense forests cover one^half of the area of the country, 
reaching on the north os far as Lake Snare. They consist 
chiehy of pine, spruce fir, and birch, the oak growing wild 
• only in the south, where also are found apples, pears, and 
cherries, llye is cultivated as far oh the Arctic Circle, 
barley mostly in the north to Lake Snare, outs as far as C5" 
N. lat, wheat but little and only in the south, buckwheat 
and flax to 64'’ N. lat., hemp to 6()'\ and potatoes every- 
where. The flora includes 1080 phanerogams and 1800 
cryptogams. Of wild annuals the bear, wolf, fox, ermine, 
hare, and squirrel aro the most common, with the lynx, elk, 
rein-deer ; and seals lu the sea and in Lakes Ladoga and 
Saima. Among birds, are the woodcock, moorcock, black- 
cock, white ptarmigan, partridge, swan, goose, duck. The fish 
include tho salmon, perch, pike, and other eonimun kinds. 

The population in 1875 was 1,912,017, divided among 
the various provinces as follows ; — 



Sii inllos 

ropulHtlini 

Abo 


. . 318,611) 

Kuopio,. 


238, *280 

Nyland .. 

4,r*84 

183,845 

St Miclu l . . 

. .. 8, SIS 

162,836 

TuvaBtfliua . 

8,im 

202.250 

UloaluM g 

«a,9r>t 

. 193,584 

Wasa . . 


32 1, ‘23*2 

Wiborg 

Ki.ors. . 

2811,010 


114,2*21 

l,912,6t7 


The yearly increase of the poj>ulation is at the rate of 
1*05 per cent. ; the density is one jansoii to 148*6 acres. 
The population of tho 65 towns was, m 1875, 148,655, oi 
7*7 per cout. of tho whole. Of the popiiluLioii 98 pei cent. 
l)elong to the Lutheran (/hurch, somewhat less than 2 per 
cent, to the Orccii-Ilussiau Chuich, while lloinan C^itholns 
and Jews togiither number only about 1260, in 1870 
there were 86 Mahometans. Of tho whole populabnm, 
85 per cent, are Finns proper 1 I per cent, are Swedish- 
si»oaking fanners and i>easauts, chiefly m the govenuiients 
of Nylaiid, Abo, and Wasa, on the coasts and islands , 
Russians miinbei* abimt 6000, besides the military, im)stly 
in the towns ; (mermans 1200, in Helsingfors and Wiborg , 
gipsies about 1000 ; and, to the fuitliest north, Lapps 600. 
Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent, of the po[mlation ; 
tiadc, s]ii[qnng, and manufactuies, 7 per cent.; the profes- 
sions, 1*5 per cent,; military, 1 per cent. The propoi lion 
of men to women IS 1000 to 1056. The average nuiiiber 
i>f illegitimate births is 7 per cent. I’he mean duration of 
life is 37 years, being 35*6 among men and 38*1 among 
women. The epidemic diseases aic typhins, nervous fever, 
and, in dry summers, diarrlKoa. Of the deaths 3 per cent , 
or 1179 (1874), were violent. Nearly 7000 are whole oi 
half blind. 6'here is some emigration to Russia and the 
north of Norway, and thence to the United States, cliieily 
to Michigan 

The chief occupation is agriculture, for which the soil 
m the south-west and on the coast of Wasa is best adapted. 
Modern methods of agriculture are found only in tho south, 
the hoe being tlie principal iin]demcnt in the caftt. I’Jio 
area under cultivation is about 2,000,000 acres,— of which 

700.000 are occupied with rye, 300,000 with barley, 

240.000 with oats, and 600,000 arc fallow. Sometimes, 
especially in the north, the night-frosts destroy the crops, 
and then meal has to be largely imported from Russia. 
There are ten agricultural schools, two of which are of a 
higher class. Of the land .35 million acres belong to tho 
crown, 6 iiiillions to the upper classes, and 50 millions to 
the peasantry. Serfdom never existed in the country. 

Of tho exports about ono-half is timber, though the 
forests are much thinned by fires, uprooting, and extrava- 
gance. Of the land under w'ood (64 per cent.) 39 per cent, 
belongs to the crown, under the superintendence of forest- 
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masters, there being one school of forestry. In 1876 there 
were upwards of 200 saw-mills, tho export amounting to 
41,536,169 cubic feet — planks, Iwavds, battens, Ac., bebulc.s 
7,432,617 cubic feet of round timber. 

Oaltle-brecdiiig is successful on account of the many 
natural meadows, tho good pasturage, and abundance of 
water. (Jovoriiment gives premiums iidiug iiiul draught 
horses, uuil ior impiovcmont in the breeds ot horses and 
cattle. 1'he salue of butter and othei <luiry pioduce ex- 
ported ill lt875 auioiinted to neaily .f800,0(K) , i»t horses 

250.000, horned cattle I00,0()t). sheep 900,000, swine 

190.000, and iviii deer 60,00(^ were expoited. 

The heirnig lisliery is of some importance, while the rivers 
yield coiisiilerablc quantities of salmon, and the lakes 
white-tish 'nrtifoiius The export of fish in 1876 

was valued at over .£100,000. 

Granite, inaible, felspar, and (piartz aro quarried to the 
north of Lake Ladoga, and porphyry on the island of 
Hogland. There is also an <‘xtensivii granite quarry at 
Pytterlaliti near Frediikshanm. lion mining and smelting 
are important industries. In 1876 68,000 Ions of iron ore 
were raised ; 21 iron-works tinned out 26,000 tons of 
cast-iron. Jlesidos this, 13 refining works turned out 

16.000 tuns of bar-iron. The iron exports in 1874 
amounted to 19,230 tons, and the inqHu-ts wore 47,270 
tons, halt of winch consisted of ore, vvliilc in 1876 the 
iron cxpoit amounted to only 12,000, and the inqKut to 

31.000 tons. Copper and tin are found, and in Lapland a 
little gold. Lime is obtained nearly everywloae. 

Finland has idamt 420 inanufaetoues of various kinds, 
giving employment to about 11,000 work[»eople. The 
piincipal uitich^s manufactured me metal goods, cotton 
gi>ods, woollen cloth, pai»er, caiulhis, soap, tobacco, sugar, 
biamly, beer, leather. The whole proiluction is valuetl at 
i: 1,480,000. 

The vfdue of th(‘ w'luJo exports jii 1876 amounted to 
£3,9 18,200, timber rupresonting alaait one-half, cuttle onc- 
scNeiitli, grain about 1 per cent., iron and steel goods 
about 7 i»er cent., w^oven goods 7 ])cr cent, patiei 2A per 
cent, jish and game ncaiJy 3 ]>er cent, tar 3i per cimt,, 
buttei, Ac, 21 per (‘ent. The im[>oits \Nere valued at 
io,5t 1,710 ; ot this 15 percent. re|>reseuted woven goods, 
gram 17 \ per cent., iron and steel 8|> pei cent., eoHoc 7 per 
(M-nt, sugiii 0 pel cent, cotton 4 1 per i*uut., tobacco 2^ 
[»L*i cent., suit 2 [xa* cent., w'lmi ami sjniits 3.\ per cent. 
In 1876 the expmts showed an incie.ise in timber, tar, 
butter, giuiu. and hides, and a lulling ulf in woollen goods 
and iron In the inqKat list a falling oil’ took }ilace in ail 
ai tides exi'cpt cotton, petiolenm, and C(4fee. Jii 1876 
the custtaii lioiiHc receq^s woiu £421,603, sliowing a 
falling off ot about one-tenth as compared with 1875. 
lu the imiK)rts llussni liohls the liist place, (lormuny being 
second, Gieut Ihitaiii third, and Norway and Sweden 
I’ouitli. Russia also comes first in tho export list, Groat 
Britiuii sicmid, and Germany end Norway and Sweden 
lespectively tliird and fourth. Tho shipping that entered 
the various pints numbered 9304 v(‘ssels of^T kinds, of 
1,31 1,999 registered tons ; 9220 vessels of 1,310,679 tons 
cleared the ports. The Finnish meicliaut shipping in 1875 
numb(‘ied 1900 vessels of luoio than 18A tons (280,000 
tons ill all) ; 125 of these (7103 tons) were stcaiueis. A 
considerable amount of shi]>building is curried on on the 
west coast. 

Tho total length of the state railways is 524 milcH, 
which, with a private railway of 21 iniies, connect tho 
capital Helsingfors with Abo, ilango, Taiiimerfors, 
Tavastohiis, Rurga, Wiborg, and St jVtcrsbiirg. The 
longest canal is that kuow'ii as the Suima canal, 37 miles 
long, connecting Lake Saiina with the Gulf of Finland ; 
besides this there are several smaller (‘anals rendering 

IX. -- 28 
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navigation practicable between neveral of the lakes. The age was issuecl^ consisting of two pieces of 20 and 10 
telegraph, under liussian management, connects nearly all francs or markka respectively. The Finnish mile is equal 
iluj towns of the country. Ui 10 versts or f»‘64 English miles. The fathom of 3 ells 

The education of Finland ih carried on in one university of 2 Finnish feet is etjual to 1-9483 English yards. The 
(IJclHingfors)^ 14 lycouirm uixl rrnMm/f'nf one polytechnic, hinbnid contains 1*21983 acres. The “ship-pound ” con- 
two industrial, six navigation, on** cadet, two superior and tains 374*85 lb avoirdupois, the Finnish lb being equal to 
eight inferior agriculliiral, two trad** schools, besides two 0*93713 Hi avoirdupois ; the ton is equal to 4*5395 bushels, 
schools for the blind, and lour for deaf and dumb. These the last to 1*86 ton register, the “can” to *57645 imperial 
include both state and private mcIiooIk. For popular in- gallon 

struction there aie thrct5 normal seminaries and 448 llniury . — It was probably at end of the 7th or beginning 
primary mcIiooIm, nioHi of them Finnish, 67 being Sw'edisli, of the 8th century that the Finns took possession of what is 
5 mixed FinaiKh aofl Swedish, and 2 Hussian. Besiiles now Finland, though it was only when Christianity was iu- 
these there seein U> b** a number of peripatetic teachers troduced, about 1J57, that they w*ere brought into contact 
who teach rininy that do not atleiiii sclmol. In 1875 24 with civilixed Europe. They probably found the Lap}>s in 
publishers issued 151 books, which lia<l a sale of a inillion j»osses»ion of the country The early Finlanders do not seem 
au'l a qiiaib r cojoes There arc 55 journals of various have Lad any governmental organisation, but to have 
kinds, one Imlf In mg Finnish. bveil in siqiarate coriiinuuitieM and villages independent of 

The c/.ar of UiHsia is grand-duke of Finland, thcMixtornal each other. TJieir inythol(»gy consisted in the deification 
uirmiH of bfith countrieH being the saiiio. So ftir an internal id the forces of nature, as “ Ukko,” the god of the air, 
adinmiMtnition is coneeined, Finland is an indejuuident Tapio,” god of the forests, “ Ahti,” the g<id of water, A’C. 
state 'fhe constitution dates fioin 1772 1789, and is dlicse early Finlanders seem to liave been both bravo and 
lia«e<l bcrtides u]>on the pledge of the (w ir Alexander I. in tnuiblesoine to their neighbours, and thoir repeated attacks 
180!) (when Swedish Fiubmd was annexed), rcrif wed by Ins on the coast of Swoderi diew tlio attention ol the kings of 
HUceesHors, and upon the deciee of the diet ol date 1869. I that <*oimtry. King Eric IX. (St Eric), accouipaniod by 

The c/ur decides as t(» war and t»eacc, ami as to treaties, | the bishop of Ujisala, Henry (an Englishman, it is said), 

has the right of pardon, appoints tin* (dlicials of the | an I at the head of a considerable army, invaded the country 
country, wlio, how'cver, must be natives, and is the last in 1157, when the people w^ore conquered and baptized, 
appeal 111 law. Tfic goveruiuoiit i»l the countiy ami the | King Fric left Bishop Henry with his ]>riest8 and some 
udunnist ration of jiHtico »rc c.itrmd on by the hiqienal HokhcrH behind to confirm the conquest and complete tbo 
Henito for Finland, lioiisisLing ol eight<*«*a iiiembcrH cou\ersion. After a time he w*as killed, canonized, and 

up[iointed by the c/in, under the presidency of the is »St Henry became the patron saint of Finland, As 

governor genet al of Finland The p.iiticnlar affaiis on Swcihm had to attend to her own atlairs, Finland w^as 
which the c/ar has to decrci* are laid bcioic iiiin by the gradmilly reverting to independence and tiaganism, when 
state secrotary loi Finhiml. The legislufiVi* function is in 1209 another bishop and missionary, Thomas (also an 
oxtM'cis(»d by the c/.,ii ami tlict or landtag (X/oi//), without Englishman), arrived, and recomineuced the work of 8t 
the ctnisiMit of winch no law can be cither ordained or Henry. Bishop Thomas nearly succeeded in detaching 
rnpeulcd, no new taxes imp.i'.cd, or soliliers levied. The Finland from Sweden, and fonmiig it into a ]>rovince 
diet is called togeth'T cveiy five years, nml comsi*’>trt of the Hubjt*et only to the pope. The fainous linger Jarl undertook 
representatives of the nobility, cloigy, < ili/,<‘iis, ami a crusade in Finland in 1249, conqielling the Tavastinns, 
peasantry IMie mdnbty are leprescntetl by the heads of one t»f the subdivisions of the Fnilamiers propei, to accept 
the nobb* fiimilies Uilinitted into the I louse of Nobles ; the C^hnstiaiuty, and building a castle at Tavastelius. It was 
other deputies are cleetc‘<l, the bislioj>s being admitted on Torkel Knutson wlio coiiqucred and connected Iho Karelian 
ar*()iint ot their oflice. The oflicial language is iSw-odish. Fmhinders in 1293, ami built tlie strong castle of AViborg. 
For adminiHtrativo pnrp<>se.s Finland is liividod into Alimist continuous wars between Bussia ami Sweden wore 
eivht Ians or goviumnentH, tlu^ miimvs ol which arc gixeii the result of the com]ueHt of Finland by the latter. Tn 
above. An ohh’r division w'lis the distncts of Fiulnud 1323 it was settled that the river Jlajaioki .should bo tlie 
proper, Al^md, Sata Kunta, Nylaml, Tavastland, Karelen, lM>und:ii\ Is twee.n Bussia ami the Swedish province. 
Savoluks, < )q,inbotten, and Ijiipland. The huis ariMlividcd Afti r the final eompiost of the country by the Swedes, they 
into /n//o<fv or districts, and these into parishes <n’ . spread among the Fiulamlerw their civilization, gave them 
eunimmies, (»t whi(*h there an* 480, and which hiixo the ! laws, accorded them the saine civil rights as belonged to 
liianag'nneul of their own uitoimil ufT.iirs. The admiiiistra , themselves, nml introduced agriculture and (»ther beneficial 
tiou ol the law' lies m tln^ IiMt plaeo with the senut'’, in Irm j arts. The Keformed religion was introduced into Finland 

Hivond placi* with the high courts e.stabbshcd iii Abo. i by t lu^tavus Vasa about 1528, and King John 111 raised 

Nikoiantad, Wasu, and Wib.ag, und iinally with the district - it to tin* <lignit> of a grand-duchy. The country snflcred, 
courts in the c ountiy inid the niunicip.il courts in the towns. ' sinnctimcs dt'plonibly, in must of the wars waged by Sw'cden, 
Tho estubUsleul religion IS that ol tln^ Evangelical Liithenui , espeuully with llvissiii and Denmark. His predecossur 
(?huivli, unvier the au'libishop ot Abo and flio bishops of having created an order of nobility, — coiintH, barons, and 
Horg.l nml Kuopio Tlit're is an ecclesiastical H.s.seiiibly or ' nobles, (bistiivus Adolplius lu the beginning of the 17th 
couvoeation every ttm >eurs, with thiity tour clerical and | century established the diet of Finland, composed of the 
fifty lay iepo*sen!ativc.s Theu^ is complete n'ligioiis free- lour oiders of tin? nobility, clergy, bourgeois, ami pt*asiiut8. 

doin for other Isnlies. ’rhe (lieco Umssiun parwhos uro i (lu.staMi.s and his succe.H.sor did much tor Finland by found- 

under the imtropolitan in St Feteisburg | ing schools nml gymnasia, buildiug churches, encouraging 

The public incinnesd* the vs nin try in 1 877 was 1*1,267,73*2, 1 loiirmug, ami uitioducing printing. During the reign of 
and the oxpemlituro JJ1,2G7,D‘1S, w Idle on January l, 1878, j Charle.s XL(1692 l69C)the country suffered terribly from 
the debt was 1*2,11)2,476. Besi«les the mitivinal bank of i famine ami pestilence, in the diocese of Abo alone 60,000 
Finland, there arc twv> [invale banks, tliniymne savings' i persons dii‘d in less than nine mouths. Finland has been 
banks, and tlirv ‘0 fire insurance cstul)Iif.liments, The iidli- i xmited uUHfforent petiiuls sim e by these scourges ; so late as 
tary force of Finland con.siNt« of one battaln)u of rifleineii. 1848 whole villages werobtaned during a dreadful famine. 
The FmidsU cviinage eousists of a mofkLt oi sihor mark of i Foter the Hi'cat cast an envious eye on Finland and tried to 
lOv) pntni, erpial to about Old. In 1878 a uewr gold com- | wrest it from Sxvedeu; in 1710heinauagod to obtain posses- 
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iion of the towns of Kekaholm and Yinmanstmnd ; and hy 
171 C all the country was in his power. Meantiiue the 
.aufferings of the people had been great ; thousands 
perished iu the wars of Charles XII. By the peace of 
Nystad in 1721 the province of Wib<»rg, the eastern 
division of Finland, was finally ceded Ut Bussm. But 
the country had been laid very low by war, pestilence, 
and famine, though it recovered itself with wonderful 
rapidity. In 1741 the Swedes made an elfort to rueo\i‘r 
the coded province, but througl^ wretched nmnageuiont 
suffered disaster, and were compelled to capitulate iu 
August 1742, coding by tlic peace of Abo, next yotir, the 
towns of Villmanstrand and Frodnkshiimn. Nothing 
remarkable seems to have (♦cciirrwl till 1788, under 
Gustavos IIL, who began to reign in 1771, and who gave 
the Finlanders those fundamental laws by whn li they are 
still essentially governed. The country was divided into 
six governments, a second HU]ierior court of justice was 
founded at Waao, many new towns were built, comnierco 
flourished, and science and art were encouraged. Latin 
disappeared as the acadcinio language, and Swedish was 
adopted. In 1788, however, war agum bioko out betwotui 
Sweden and Russia, and wjis cai ned on for two years 
without much glory or gain to either })arty, the main aim 
of Gustavus being to recover the lost h'lnmsli province. 
In 1808, under Gustavus IV., peace was again broken 
between the two counlricH, and the war ended by the cession 
in 1809 of the wdiole of Finland and the Aland Islands to 
Russia, whi*‘h has over since nnuntaiu(*(l supremacy. 
The Finlanders themselves fought bravely against Bussio, 
and it 18 said that bribery had not a bltlc it) do with the 
result. The emperor Alexander I coiiNoked the diet at 
Borgo in 1809, when ho issued a maudesto underUking 
fco preserve the religion, la^vs, and liberties of the country. 
This pledge has been taken by his Huccessors, and probably 
Finland is the freest and best govcrnetl ]>art ot th<» Busman 
cm[are. A senate w’^as created and a govenii»r general 
named. The jirovince of Wiborg was reunited to Finland 
in 1811, and Abo remained tlio capital of the country till 
1821, when the civil and military authorities were remove 1 
to Helsingfors, and the university in 1827. The diet, which 
had not met for 50 years, was convoked by Alexander 1 1. 
at Helsmgftirs iu 1803, and has mot every live years biiire. 
Since 1 860 Finland haw been allowed the use of a coinage 
peculiar to itself. IJndcir Alexander II. P’inland has been 
on the whole prosperous and jirogrcssivc. The use of the 
Finnish tongue iseverywliere encouraged, though the upjicr 
classes mostly use Swedish, and the study of the Bussian 
language was made comiuilsory in all the state schools in 
1872. 

Eihtmlogy ami Laiufuaye. — The term Finns has a wider 
application than Finland, being, with its adjective Finnic 
or Finno-Ugric or Ugro-Finnic, the collective name of the 
westernmobt branch of the great Uralo-Altaio family, dis- 
persed throughout Finland, Lapland, the Baltic provin<‘os 
(Esthonia, Livonia, Courland), parts of Russia proper (south 
of Lake Onega), both banks of midille Volga, Perm, Vologda, 
West Siberia (between the Unil Mountains and the Yenis- 
Bei), and Hungary. It consists of five groups >—(l) the 
Finns proper; (2) the Lajips ; (3) the J^enuiaii Finns; (4) 
Volga Finns ; (5) Ugrian Finns. (1) The first group com- 
prises the Suomi or Suomelaisset, ».c., Fen-men, who occupy 
nearly all Finland except a portion on the Gulf of Bothnia, 
about Wasa, where Swedish is B[)oken; next, the Karelians, 
who extend from Russian Lapland south to the Gulf of 
Finland and Lake Ladoga, and east to tlie White Soa and 
the shores of Lake Onega ; thirdly, the Chudic, u Slav term 
often applied to the whole grouji, but now restricted to the 
Veps or iiortheni Chud and the Votic or southern Child, 
dwelling in scattered communities round the shores of Lake 


Onega ; and lastly, tbe Baltic Finns, including the Este or 
Esthonian, occupying the greater part of the southern coast 
of the Gulf of Finland and tlio iiortluiru halt of Livonia, 
and the Livonian or Krevinian occin>) ing a small corner 
in the north-w'est of (Wrlaiid, (2j 'ilie l.apps occupy the 
cxtreino iiotlh-west ot Busbia, and some pints ot noitiieru 
Sweden and Norway. (3) The IVrniuui Fiiihs CiUiipusc the 
SiryeniaiiH, occupying an oxtensivo region b<Uwt‘cn Olt >, 
bit. and the Au tic ciicln and 50 K. long, ami the Ural 
Mountains, but nnunlv in tin* section ot tin ‘ovcinineut ol 
Volt»gdii , Ihu rcnnnni proper, Ini morly dilhised throughout 
IV'riM, \ nitka, Onto, Ac., now mirviMiig in isolated com- 
niuiiilifs mainly iihout the uiipcr Kama; and the \ otyak, 
occupying a u i.itiveiy compact territory in Viatka as far 
north as Ghi/ov on tlio nvor Tchepsa. (4) I'he Volga 
Fmiis imlude the ( hereniissian on the left bank of the 
V’olga, iroin a little west of Kazan lo near Nijni-Novgorod; 
and tho Mord\ itn.iu, divided into Kiimll coiunninitios on 
both banks of the V'olga, uhoiit Simbirsk, Siiiiiaia, Stavropol, 
and Tambov. (5) The Ugrian Ihnns lucUnh^ tho \\)gul«, 
extending from tlie Uial Mountains cast to near the nviu* 
Gbi and houLli to Tobolsk; the Oslv.iks, iiom tin* \ oguls 
oast tt> the river ^ enissci, la^twecn 'I’liuiehansk and Yenis- 
Hoihk, and inun the Aictic circle to 59 N. hit.; and the 
Magy.irs of lluiigury. These live groups loiin one lin* 
giilstic family, to which S.imovedo isiclatccb The rn heat 
and most highly culiivatoil languages ot tln» taimly are 
tho Buoini and Mugyur, Tho liialeits are all distinctly 
ngglutiuiLtivo ioiniH ol spci‘(di, with decided teinleiicieb 
tiovardstrue inIh'Xion, so mindi bo that in many giainmati 
cal endings the esscnliiil ilitlcroiice between agglutination 
uinl inllcxiou becomes obsciiicd. As in other 1 iialo-Altaic 
tongues, progn‘.ssive vowel harmony Itirins a characteristic 
f(‘aturi) ol tho Ihniiic grmqi Rask considered the Finnish 
biuguago tlie most sonorous mid Imruionioiis ot tongues. 
It is maintained by soino that the Finnic languages 
ic)>resent tlie ohlcnl forms among tlie Uralo Altaic groujfis. 
Tlieie IS strong evnieiice that tiie Finns, or a closely allied 
1 ICC, must have at one lime, juidmbly pn histone, been 
*^ 1)1 tad over a considerable area ot central if not of wosteni 
Kuiopc 

Originally iionnuls (hunters and fishers), all the Finnic 
ptM>plc except tlie J^apps and Ostynks have long yielded 
t«» th»' iiilluenco oi civili/ation, and now everywhere 
Icid suitlod lives as Iicrdsmtii, agriciiltunsts, traderw, Ac 
idiysicully the I^hnns are a Btrong, Lardy race, of low 
stature, with almost round head, low foiehead, fiat features, 
])roimiicnt chick bones, eyes mostly gicy and oblujuo 
(inclining inwaids), shoiL and fiat nose, protruding mouth, 
thick lips neck vciy full and strong, so that the occiput 
seeiiiH fiat and almosl in a straight line with the najie ; 
beard weak and sparse, Iniir no doubt (►nginully black, but, 
owing to mixtme with other races, now brown, red, and 
even fair; complexion also somewhat brown. Tho Finns 
mo morally upright, ]K>H)>itHble, fuitliful, and sidauissive, 
with a keuu sense of personal freedom and independenco, 
but also somewhat stolid, revengeful, and indfPfbut. Many 
of these physii'al and moral characteristics they have in 
r«»irimun with the so-called “Mongolian race, to which 
they are no doubt ethnically, if not also linguistically, 
related. 

f/it(^ratare , — Finland can boast of a varied litcmture 
more oi less imligeiious, the groat nionimient of winch is, 
however, tho KaUwata^ a sort of epic poem, which, until 
tlie present century, existed only in fnigmenls in the 
mcnioncs and on ihe lijis of the peasantry. A collection 
of these scattered simgs w'hs publislied in 1822 by Dr 
Zaebarias Tojielius, but it was not till 1835 that anything 
like a complete and systematically arranged c<41ection was 
, ^iven to the world by Dr Elias Loiinrot. For years Dr 
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Li'mnrot wandered from place to place in the most remote 
diMirictHy Jiving with the peanantry, and taking down from 
tlieir lipMull tlisit they knew of their po^jular songs. After 
unwearied diligerieo he w'iih Huciussinl in eolieeting 12,000 
lincH. Thertij he arranged aw inethorlii ally as ho could into 
thirty-tuo ruriew or cuntim, whi<-]i he puhliHliefl exactly aw 
he lu*ard them wung or ehanted. ( 'ontimung hw researchow. 
Dr iionurot puhliwhed in l^4!i a new edition of 22,703 
verwiH, in r>() ninew 'Hie importance of tbi» indigenous 
epic, aw it niiiy he i.iiily styled, avjih at onco rocoguisjed lu 
KiJio[)e, an I tran'^IatioiH wero iiiarlo into Swedish, Gorman, 
and Frencli. A tew hjuM-imenw have also been translated 
into Knglidt by iIkj late John A J*orter, M.l), of New 
t’oim, arid puUmliMl nt N**w York (l«sr>K). The 
be^t li>i « eoi « dll loiiH I h(»'>e of ( ’astn'ii in Swc<iirth (1^44 ), 
l/coii/on le Due in French (1H15 and 1H6B), Schiefner m 
(h rmaii (isr/j). The poem has besides given rise to ue<in 
sideiahte amount of critical Utoratuie, which is worthy of 
the attention of the conijiarative niythologist The t*oein is 
written in eight syllabled trochaic verse, and an nleu of its 
style may be obtained from liongfellow’w lliawnthn^ w^hich iw 
a pu‘tty true iimtation of the FiiiiiihIi ej»ic. Of the merits 
and im|iorta!ice ofthe poorn IVofewwor MaxMulicrAhan whom 
there could be no better judge, speaks thus: “ From the 
mouths of the agetl an epic poem has been collected, eipial- 
hug' the in length and oompktunesH, nay if we can 

forg<'t f«>r a moment all that ic<' in onr youth learned to call 
heautifnl m»t h^ss beautifnl. A Finn is not a Greek, and 
a Wainainoinen was not a llomor Ihitif the poet ma\ take 
his eolour^ from that nature by whn h he is hurnamdisl, li 
he may depict tluj nuui with whom he lives, l\(d( uudu 
possesses imuiLs not dissimilaf fiom those of the ///rn/, and 
wall cljiim Its place as the liftii mitioua! epic of (he world, 
sid(' by suit' with the Ionian w<uigH, with MfthdhhdvnUu 
the Shidinnmth^ and tin' S ^ Kafffffftld is 

concerned (‘iitiiel) with tlie mytnolog) or folk-ion^ of thi' 
[»ooph'. In the stor^ theie is a certain unity of plot, 
thougli the various [>arls uo' nut [»erlectly homogeneous, 
and me evidently tiu^prodmf of ddleient minds at (lifliuent 
times, the vai lolls stings having evidently reerdved additions 
in course ot time. Indeed, it is ]»ro]»ablo tliat the origin 
Ilf the song4 iiiunI be siMiglit lor in a tmii^ when the various 
branches ol tim Finns wero not ati scattennl as tliey are iiow', 
certmnly belore their conversion to ( ’hi istiumty, though 
in the coiielusioii tlieie seem to be one or two allusioiiw to 
(’linslian Mibjeets, 'I’lie ]n»eni takes its name fiom the 
tiuee heroes nt Kahwa, tin* land of plenty and happiness, 
Wamamonien, lliuvrimui, and Lemmiti Kainen ; it is the 
Ktiugghsol tin .e with Douhi, fluse, V<»ruk,ihaim u, and 
otheis tn>m 1‘nhjol.i, a laiul of the (‘oKl north, and fiom 
Duoin la, the l.iinl t>f di'.itli, that are wung. The ]vt»em 
begins with the crnitnm ut the worlil, and after many 
varied iweuts, ends in the tiiumjdi of W«iinamoinen ami 
his lollovseis. \t tin* tinu* that Di Lonnrot collected the 
Kah*walu songs Ire .Jsu coth^eled a considerabK^ ijuaiitityof 
lyric [Mietry, which he pul»li^hed under the namt* of 
Air, from f*r n.nne of the national iiisti niui*nt to\\IucU the\ 
are wung a sptum's ot liaip with live strings Of 

recent potds the m vst popular seiaas to lie Paavo Korrlioinen, 
11 peasant whose product ums me cli mn (eii/< d by .sharp and 
biting sarcasm Kis s»>iigs were jurbli^hi'd at Helsingfors 
lU Othei moileiiJ jioets are Marteska, Kettunen, 

Ilahmm*!!, t>ksaselta Tlio Finns me strong m proverbs, 
Loimrot having pnldislied a collection of upwards of 70*^0, 
with about 2000 charades, wdiile eonsnkrible culleetions 
of legends and tales have boon published. 

The first book punted in Fumish was lu the tuiddlo of 
tlie Idthcoutuiy, and was probablv the A^nruhinum (jrG3) 
of Michael Agniadu, bishop of Abo. A translation of the 
Kow Testamout by the wamo bislu»[r a[»[»eatod iti 1318, at 


Btockhuim. The whole Bible was not translated into 
Fiuiunh till 1642. Even during last, but especially during 
Uio prewent century, there bus been considerable literal y. 
activity in Finland, so that now books in almost eveiy 
branch of research are found ia the language, mainly trans- 
lations or adaptations. We meet with, during the present 
century, a considerable number of names of poets and 
dramatists, no doubt very minor, as also painters, sculptors, 
and musical composers. At the Paris Internutional Exhibi- 
tmn <if 1878 mwend native Finnish painters and sculjrturs 
I j‘Khibited work.w which would do credit to any country, 
and both in tlie Hue and applied arts Finland occupied a 
poKition thoroughly creditaldn. An important contribution 
! to a history of Finnish literature iw Krohn’s Suomenkidinen 
I t untdliHuuH runiftiuvallitu aikami (1862). Finland is won- 
I derfully rich in periodicals of all kinds, the publications of 
I tlie Finnish Societies of Literature and ot Sciences and 
other learned bodies bt ing specially valuable The Finnish 
Literary Society haw witliin the last few years published a 
new edition of the works of the father of Finnish history, 

' Henry Gabriel Purthan(died 1804) A valuable handbook 
ol Fniuish history was published at Ilelsingtorw in 1869- 
7.3, by Wjo Kowkinen, and has been translated into both 
Swedihli and German. The author, however, is understood 
to be really a Swede, whose name is Georg Forsman, the 
above form being a Finnish translation. Other works ou 
Finnish history hirve also appeared within the last four or 
hvu years. Some importaut works in Finnish geography 
liuvo also appeared during the same peiiod. In language 
we have l^oninot’s great Finnish -Swedish dictionary, now 
being published by the Finnish Literary Society, lu this 
coiJiioxion the staideiit may be glad tr) know of Dr DoiineFs 
( ^om/Htrtdive /detawitn/ of t/ir Futno-Vi/nr Lan<jUiUj€& 
(Helsingfors and Leipsio), in Gi*nnan. In otlier de[>art- 
nionts works of im[)urtance have not bi'i-n infrequent 
during the present ilecade , un>st of them apparenti) are lU 
Swt‘du4h. A valuable sketih ol recent Finnish literature 
will be found in the llummdu^ litiutu (iv\ Jahrgaiig, 4 and 
6 Hefte). (j. s. K.) 

FINL4\V, (ji:oK(iE (1799- 1875), theliistonan of Greece 
‘‘fiom its emrquebt b^ the Pomaus to the [uesent tiine,^* 
was born of Scottish parents at Faverslmm, Kent, on the 
LM.st ot Deccmbei 1799. Hus fathei, Mnjoi John Fmlay, 
l\ K., F. U.S, who hail held for some lime the post of 
in.specLoi ot tire Government powdur'inilLs at F.iv'ershaiii and 
WaUirum Al>bey, ilied wlien George was still very >oung 
(Ln 02) ; blit the boy has left ou it*cord how liis interest in 
liist<meal studies was awakened at a very early age by the 
luaimei in wlmli Ins mother useil to explain the history trf 
luigl.tnd Ou the seeoiid marnuge of Ins mother, he waa 
sent to a boai’ding schoid near Liveipool, wlii'ie he spent 
three yeurs^ nut \er;y profitably, acr*ordiiig to liis own 
atvmmt Afterwards his educatmmvas ctuitrnueil in more 
favourable erreumstauees under a private tutor in tire house 
!)l Ills unele, Mr Kiikmuii Fiiday, who at that tune sat as 
member of parliament for the Glasgow district of burghs. 
AVhile iimkiug good progress in ius literal) education, he at 
the same turn* laid up pleasant and life long memories of 
tln‘ boating, HHung, and poile‘'trian excursions for which 
tlie picturesque shonvs of tho Firth of (’l}de offer so many 
delightful fueilitiea. At one time he had entertained 
thoughts of entering tho army ; but having been dissuaded 
from this bv his friends, lie ultimately, at tho close of hia 
university cirrrreulum in aits, made choice of tho legal prO‘ 
fessum Ho rceeivvd his prelmiinaiy tcehuical training in 
u vvritefs olliee in Glasgow, and, when little over twenty 
years i*f age, went to Gottingen to complete his studies in 
lioman law. But behn'e this time ho hiul begun to feel a 
j deep inteiest in the contemporary affairs of Uieece, and at 
1 the Hanoverian university he was W’holly unable to with- 
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draw his attention from the stirring drama which was then 
being unfolded in the south-eastern corner of Europe, “ 1 
conversed much,'' he says, with everybody I mot who 
*Uad visited Greece, road all tlie of modern travellers, 

and associated a great deal with the tmly Greek who was 
then studying at Uottingeu/' In 1823 lie rtvstdvod to visit 
che country personally, lu order that ho migbt judge fi»i 
himself of the couditiun of the people and the pn»spectH cd 
the war. lu November acconhngly he arrived in 
Cophaloiiia, where he first met Lcird llyion, by whom, us 
well as by Sir Charles Napier, the British ivsidVnt, he was 
very kindly received. Shortly afterwunis he was landed at 
Pyrgos, and during the next fourteen mouths, w'hich were 
spent partly at Athens and partly at Missoionghi, he 
greatly improved his knowledge of the languag*^, history, 
and antiquities of the country. While soon led to form a 
very uufavour.ible opinion ot the rapacity, sellisliuess, and 
inconipetency of the Greek leaders, both civil and military, 
he by no means liKst his enthusiasm for the cause <if Groek 
indepeiidonco. A severe atb ick of fever, ln»wcver, combined 
with other rircuinstances t() make a change of scene do- 
sirablo in December 1824. The rest of that winter 
accordingly and the spring of 1825 wore spent in Koine, 
Naples, and Sicily. After sptmdiug a summer ut (Castle 
I'ovvard, Argyllshire, he went to Edinburgh, where he 
iitteiuled classes in the university, and passed his extimiiia- 
tiou ill civil law wuili a view to being called to the Scottish 
bar. His unqueuched enthusiasm for flreece, however, 
made it impossible for him to resist the pressing invitation 
ut his friend llaHtiugs that he should icturii to that country, 
and thenceforward, if wo except a few lirief journeys (one 
tu England in 182G in order to secure the services ot soruo 
competent engineers), the remainder of his lile was w'holly 
spent in the laud of his adoption He took part m the 
unsuccessful operations of Lord (/Vdirane and Sir llichard 
Church for the relief of Athens m 1827. Wheiiiinlepend 
euce had been secured in 1821), under the presidency i»t 
( ’upodistrias, he was induced by the ])n>sp(‘ct id peacofnl 
l>rogress to buy a Jaiidcd estate in Attica, hoping in tins 
way to aid in puttingthe country “into the road that IcatU 
CO u rapid increase of production, population, and material 
improvement.” These hoj>es were not realized ; all his 
efforts for the mtrodiictiou of a better Hysbem of agiicultun^ 
envied in failuie ; within a very few years he lound that 
he hul lost his cajntalas well as Ins labour in his geneious 
but ill rewarded ciilhusiasm. Only wlien it had become 
too [>lain to liim that Greece could b<‘ served in no otiicr 
way, did lie form the resolve of giving himselt to the liter.ny 
wmrk which occupied, somewhat sridly, all the lemunider <»f 
his life. “ Had the hopes with whieli I joined the cau^ivi of 
(ireecc iri 1823 been fulfilled, it is not iirobable that 1 
should have abandoned the active duties of life, and lht» 
noble task of labouring to improve the laud, for the sterile 
task of recording its misfortunes.” So lie writes in 18or). 
Hl^ lirst publications were IIAleino Kingdom nnd the 
(trtu'k Ktition (liondon, 1836), NnHtti sur pnmlprH dv 
h liitpir opp! hfUCHti Vidaf avtiud de la it rrre (Athens, 183(>) , 
and lif'ififirliH on (fn^ Topmp'nphg of Oro/tia and Diarria, 
uuih a map (Athens, 183>s), Ijie first instalment of Ins 
great historical work appeared in IHH (the 2<1 evlition 
in 1857) under the title (irnuui umh^r the Kama ns : a 
Histoncal View of l/t4» (Jimdition of the (I reek Sal ion from 
the liius of ifs Oantpiesi hg ihj6 Romans unHl the Krtimiion 
of the Roman Empire in the East. Meanwhile he had 
been (pialilymg ilinl^<l]f still further for Ins task by travel 
as well as by reading ; he undertook several tours (vine in 
the cvuupany of Karl Hitter) to various quarters of the 
Levant ; and as the result of one of them ho published a 
volume On the Site of the Ilolg Sepnleh e ; mtk a plan of 
Jermalem (London, 1847). The History of the hyzanttjie 


1 and Greek Empires from 710-1453 was comjiloted in 1854, 

] It was speedily followed by the Iludorg of under 

j Olhoman and Venetian Domination aiui by the 

I I/istoii/ of (hi Gnek Revolution (KvlnibuiL'h, 1861). In 
I weak licuilh, and cvuiseious v)i tailing eueij\, he now gave 
I the last jc.iis ot his life to the task ol lOMsing, siijqdtunent* 
mg, and partly ivvMiting his great woilc Imoui i<S()J to 
1870 he t\as also v‘oruNpondi*ut vU tlu' /ants newspaper, 
and at vurioii-t pi nods he evuuiibuted urln'les to Jila, ( fr »,nt\\ 
Jl/aga:tne^ the At/u)taum, and the tSafurdag lit m He 
was a member ui se\eMil Icaiiiod societies ; and in i8ol he 
received lioin the uiinersity of Kdinburgh the lionorary 
degrve v*f LI.J), lie ilied at Athens on the 2f)th of 
January 1875 A new edition of his JDstorg^ “revised 
tliTougluait, and in rcwiitteii, with cvuisidcrublo addi 
lions, by the uuthoi,nnd edited by the Ivev Jl. E. Tozor, 
with a poiirait by .leons, was kssucvI from the 
Oxford tdarendon press in 1877. Jt includes a brief 
but extreniel} intcri'sting fragment of an autobiography of 
the author. As an Instoiian Finlay had the merit, which 
was also to soim‘ extent the advimtiigv^ v>f ontv'iing upon 
a field ot rcseaich that had been ]>Mwioiis]y wholly lie- 
glei'tod by English wntv'rs, (iibbon ahuie luung a partial 
exception. Ut* brouglil to his w oik many avlminible piali- 
tics ; as a Ktudciit he was laborious, as a schv)hii Ju‘ was 
accurate, as ii ilunker he w’us both aciitv* ami piofound , 
and in all that he wrote he was unsweiving in his loyalty 
to the piincqdcs vd constitutional government nnd to the 
cause oi libeity and jiisti(‘e. The portion of his \\i»rk 
which extends tiiun J 16 n.c. to 1153 aak has been 
tianslated into German. 

FIOllKNZroliA, a small towui of Italy, in the ])roviiico 
ot I’iacciiza, about 13 miles tiom the city ol that name, on 
ihc right of the Arda, which is there crossed by a noble 
brnlge Tin* ancient towers in the piazza, the collegiate 
church of S. Fnaen/.o VMth its beaulihil carved work, and 
the ohl Fukiz^o Giossi are the piincq^al objects of inteiest 
Tin* town is of no small antiquity, and in tlie Dth century 
it was tin* Bceiie of a sangiiimuy batth* between Jlcicnger 
of llalj ami lUidoljih II. ot Kurguiuly. The Scotli, tlie 
Visconti, the Fallavicini, ami the Faniesi wen* sueeessively 
in pubsession id the fee. In the vieiiiity are the nuns of 
the old i*ity of Veli'ia, wiiich was oveithiown by u landslip 
in the dlh ceiitiuj. i^opnlation ol the town in 187l, 
.bittf) , of the commune, 67.30. 

FIOIULIJ >, Johann Domink uk (1748 1821), German 
oaintei and liistonan of ait, was boin at Jliunbnig, Octoliur 
13, 1748. lie leccived his fust instructions in art at an 
.icadciny ot painting at Baircutli, and in 1 76 1, to continue 
his studies, lie went first to Jlurne, where for four yoais lie 
v^as the [uipil oi Hatoiii, and next to Bologna, where lie 
studied umk't Bigati and Liilli. Uu distiiiguiBhcd himself 
sutUcieritiy to attain in 1760 admission to the ucuderny of 
that city Ueturning soon utter to Goimany, he obtrimed 
the appointment ol liistoneal painter totlic court of Bnins 
wick. In 178] he removed to Gcdtingen, occ uijgd himself 
I U'. a drawing-master, and was nuiiied in 1781 keeper of the 
1 collection of jiriuts at the university libruiy. Ut was 
I ap}»ointi‘d pudcKsnr extraordinary in tlie jdiilo.sophical 
faculty in 1700, and ordinary prolcssor in 181,3. Dutnig 
this period he had nuide iiiinself known as a w liter by the 
publiCtituai of his Cesrhiehte der zeirhnenden Kansfr^ in 5 
voIb. (1708-1808). This was followed m 1815 to 1820 by 
the GeHchiehle der zeirhnenden KUnsle in JJeutsrhland nnd 
den vertinigten Siederlanden^ Jli 4 vols. Tln*se woiks, 
though not attainmg^o any high mark of literary excellence, 
are esteemed fur the information collected in them, 
especially on the tuibject of art in the later Middle Ages. 
Fiorillo practised bis art almost till Ins death, lut has left 
no memorable mastcrpioce. The most noticeable of his 
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[paintings is perhaps the Burrencler of Briseis. He died at 
Gottingen, September 10, lH:iL 

Fill, the name originully given by our Scandinavian 
foreiathers to tiie Scotch pi no i riuu/t sy/vestrin), is at present 
not unfrwjuently e/nployed uh a general term for the whole 
of the true OotiilerH but, in a more exact sense, 

it lain bcea traiisfernMl to the “Hpruce^^ and ** silver firs,” the 
genera and of inowi modern botanists. 

The liTH ate dintniguihhotl tr(»m the pines and larches by 
haviTig tln n* lUMifih dikc li uveH placed singly on the shoots, 
insteiul of giouiiig m ilusteis troju a sheath or aboitive 
braiicli. 'riioii M>u(*s un^ rompoHed of thin, remudod, 
cloHeiy'iml)i jriitrd Hcalr'K, furnished in some species with 
bractM MpNuumg the lusc. The trees have usually a 
straight tumk, and u tiiideriry to a conical or pyramidal 
growth, I 111 owing out each year a more or less regnhu 
wliori ot bnuichcH from tli(5 foot of the leading shoot, while 
the buds of tire lattTul boughs extend jiorisontalJy. 

Ill the Spruce Firs the cones are pendent when 

inutiucand tlieir seules persistent; the leaves are airangcd 
all round tfie shoots, though the hnvor ones die bometimes 
rhriM’ied i^ittually. In the sub'^genus yVcr</, the Silvei Fir^, 
the I’oiuM aie erect, and their hcuIoh drop off when the seed 
npeuH ; the leaves are placed in distinct rows on each side 
of the shoot. 

'riio most important of the firs, in an economic siuise, is 
the Norway Spnuje {Ahits c.m7#io), so well known in Ihiti'ih 
plantations, though rarely attaining there the gigantic 
homht and grandeur of form it often displays lu its native 
woods. Under favourabh^ t ir(*umstiirices of growth it is a 
lofty titio, with a nearly btruighl, tapering tiiink, tiirowdng 
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out ill somewhat nreL'nlur whorls its w'ide-.spreadiiig 
bnitiehes, densel\ elotiu'd with dark, clear green foliage. 
The boughs and their side la auclies, as they jiuToaeo in 
length, liave a teiideiicy to <lroop, the low'or tier, oven in 
largo trees, often sweeping the gtound, a habit that, with 
the jagged spniys, and bi'oad. shadowy, wave like foliago- 
mussoa, gives a peeuUarK gniceful and jaetiiresqiie as]W?ct 
to tlie N<»rwMy bpruee The slender, sharp, slightly curved 
leaven are seatteroil thicklv annual the slioots • the upper 
ones pressed towards the stem, and the lowor directed side- 
ways. so as to give a soiiiewlial flattened appearanee to the 
individual spni\s Tire elongate I, cyhndiicul cones grow 
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chiefly at the ernie of the upper branchee ; they are purplhdi 
at flrst, but become afterwards green, and eventually light 
brown ; th^ir scales are slightly toothed at the extremity; 
they n[ien in the autumn, but seldom discharge their seeds 
until the following H]>rmg. 

The tree is very widely distributed, growing abundantly 
on most of the mountain ranges of northern and central 
Euro{H); while in Asia it occurs at least as far east us the 
lA‘na, and in latitiule extends from the Altaic ranges to 
beyond the Arctic circle. On the Swiss Alps it is one of 
the most prevalent and btriking of the forest trees, its 
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dark evergreen foliage often htandingont in strong eontrast 
ti» tJie snowy lulges and glaciers beyond, in the lowei 
districts of »Sw(Mlun it is the i>redomnKint tree in most of 
the great forests that spread o\ei ho largo a portion of that 
country, lu Noiway it constitutes a considerable part of 
tin* dense worlds ot the southern dales, fiouiibhing, ucrord 
iiig to ScluiheU'i', on the mountain slopes up to an altitude 
of trom to illUO feet, anti clothing l)ie shores of some 

of the fjords to the watei’s edge ; in the liighei regions it 
18 generally min. 5 le(l with the jrine. Less abundant on tin 
w'esn*ni side of the fjr lds, it again forms woods in Noicl* 
land, cxteinhng m the neighbourhood of the coast nearly 
to the 07 th parallel but it is, in that arctic climate, rarely 
met with at a greater elevation lliuii 800 feel above the 
Rea, though in Swedish La pi ami it is found on the slope 
of the Sulitelmaus high us iL^OO feet, its ujiper limit being 
every when* lower than that of the pine. In all the 
Seaiulinavian eriuntnes it is know^n as the Gra7i or Oranti, 
(Jreat traet.s ot low country along the southern shores of 
the Bttltie and in northern liussiu are covered with forests 
of spiuce. it Dverywhoro shr'Ws a [ireference for a moist 
but well-drained soil, and never attains its full stature or 
luxuriani'C of growth upon arid ground, whether on plain 
or iiumntiuii — a j>eeuharity that should be remembered by 
the planter, in a favourable soil and open situation it 
beci^mes the tallest and one of the stateliest of European 
trees, rising Rometimes to a height of from 150 to 170 feet, 
the ttuuk attaining a diameter of from 5 to 6 feet at the 
base But when it grows in ileiise woods, where tho lower 
branches decay anrl drop off early, only a small head of 
foliage remaining at the ta^H*ring summit, its stem, though 
frequently of great height, is rarely more than 1 ^ or 2 feet 
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sn tUckueas. Its growth is rapid^ the straight leaditig I 
shoot, in the vigorous i>6riod of the tree, often evienditig 
2 1 or even 3 feet in a single season. In its native habitats • 
* it is said to endure for several centuries; but in those i 
countries from which the conniieroial supply of its timber I 
is chiefly drawn, it attains [)erfection in frt>iu 70 to IKi j 
years, according to soil and situation. 1 

In the most prevalent variety of the Norway spruce i 
the wood is white, apt to be very kiiott} when the tree 
has grown in an open place, but, as produced in the * 
close northern forests, often of hue and even grain. Im- j 
meuae quantites are imported into Britain from Norway, 
Sweden, and Bruasia, under the names of “ wliitu Norway,'^ 
“Christiania,” and “Danzig deal.” The largti troc‘^ arc 
sawn up into planks and battens, much usctl for the 
purposes of the builder, especially fer Ihxuiug, joists, and 
ratters. Where not exi>osed to the weatlnu’, the wood is 
probably as lasting as that of t!ie pme, but, not boiug so 
resinous, a[)pcurs loss adapted tor outdoor uses. Ot laic 
years great quantities have been sent from Sweden in a 1 
manufactured state, in the form of dooraud wimh»wdranics i 
and roady-prepared flooring, and much of the cheap “ ^^illto 
deal” furniture is made of thus wood. The younger and 
Biiiallor trees are romaikably durable, especially when the 
bark is allowed to remain on them ; and most of the poles 
imported into Britain for scatlblding, ladders, inimng- 
timber, and similar uses are furnished by thi.s fir Small 
masts and spars are, often made of it, and are said to bo 
lighter than tho.se of pine. The best [k)1cs, according to 
Monteath, are obtained in Norway fmm small, blender, | 
draw’n-up trees, growing under the shade of the larger ones 
m the thick woods, tliese being freer from knots, and 
tougher from their slower growth, A variety of the spruce, 
abounding m some ]>artR of Norway, produceh a red heart- 
wood, not easy to distinguish from that of the Norway 
pine (Scotch lir), and imported with it into lOugland as 
“red deal” or “piua” This kind is sometimes seen in 
idantations, where it may bo recognized by it.s shorter, 
darker leaves, and longer cones. The smullei bniiicluM and 
the wiiate portion of the trunks, left in cutting up the tiiiibei, 
are cxpoited as llre-wood, or used for splitting into matches, 
an industry that has lately sprung up in Sw’e<h‘n. BcccntI}", 
the w'ood of the sprin’o has been einidoyed iii the manu- 
facture of paper-stufY, being first reduced to a state of hiu* 
division, and then deprived of its resin by long boiling in 
alkaline solutions, - an ap[)lication that will jirobablv be 
considerably extended with the wider enqdoyment of paper- 
pnlp 111 the useful arts. 

The rebinou.s products of the Norway spruce, though 
yielded by the tree in less abundance than those furnished 
by the pine, are of considerable ecDiiomio value, lu 
{Scandinavia a thick turpentine oozes from cracks (ir fissure, s 
in the bark, forming by its congclatuni a fine yellow resin, 
known commercially as “ sjuaice n)sin,” or “frankincense”, 
it 1.S also piocureJ artificially by cutting off the ends of tin* 
low^er branches, when it slowly exudes from the extremities 
In Switzerland and parts of Germany, where it is coUect(*d 
in some quantity for commerce, a long strip of bark is cut 
out of the tree near tho root ; the resin, that slowly 
accumulates during tho .summer, is scraped out in the latter 
part of the season, and the slit enlarged slightly the follow- 
ing spring to ensure a continuance of the su()ply. Tho 
process is repeated every alternate year, until the tree no 
longer viclds the resin in abundance, which under favour- 
able cucum.stances it will do for twenty years or more. 
The quantity obtained from each fir is very variable, 
doiieuding on the vigour of the tree, and greatly lesseiis 
after it has been subjected to the operation for some years. 
Eventually tlie tree is d^‘stroyed, and the wood rendered 
wortliless for timber, and of little value even fur fuel. From 
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the product so obtained must of tho better sort of “Burg- 
undy pitch ” of the druggists is pre[>ared. The resin 
collected from the lir is melted and bialod in water, then 
filtered through a sackcloth bag, and left to congeal in a 
cask beiiealli ; nearly half the origiiiul amount of resin ia 
olitituied in thus puniied condition. Its chief cmploymoiit 
is for ])laHtci*s, much iisod in dinonlerh ol the ciicst and 
other ctunplaiuts in wdiich a nuld stimulant to ihi' skin js 
required It is olttiii applied in conjunctiiai with the 
spruce-rosiii itself amt i»llier ingredients. AtucL the so- 
called Hurguiidy ]ntch of tlic shops i.h, according tulVreirii, 
a compound id coniimai losin, pulin oil, and water. By 
distiiialion with WMtor tin* rosin ol the spruce yields oil of 
tuijicntinc, but only a comparatively small quantity of that 
of cmnmeice is obtained from tins source, and it is 
considered inieuor to that yielded by the ]>ino and lurch. 
By the ]HMisantr\ of its native countries the Norway spruce 
IS a}>plied to iiummcrablo purpose.^ of daily life, 'j'hu bark 
and }oung cones afford a tanning material, inferior mdt‘ed 
to oak-bark, and hardly tHpuil ti» that of the larch, but of 
value in coiintiics wht're substances moic rich in tannin are 
not abundant. In Norway the spia>.^, like these of the 
juniper, arc scatteicii »>vcr the Jlooi ^ ol churc hes and the 
sitting looms ot dwelling iiousc.H, ns a fragrant and healthful 
substitute for carpet or matting. T)ie young shoots arc also 
given to oxen in tlic long wuiitcr.s of those noi thorn latitudes, 
w’hcii other green fodder i.*- hard to obtain. Jn timci of 
bcaicity the Noise peasant i'armei uses the sweetish inner 
bark, bc«iten in a nioitar and ground in his piinutive mil) 
with oats or barley, to eke out a scanty siipjdy of inord, 
the mixture yielding a tolerably palatable though somewhat 
re-unouH substitute tor hi« ordinary J/aU brotl, A de<*octJon 
of the buds in milk or wliey is a common household remedy 
for scurvy , ami the yoiini., slKs^ts or gr(*eii cones form an 
essentml iugrodieni in the spruce-beer drank wuth a similar 
object, or os an occasioiml beverage. Tho wijli-knowa 
“ Danzig-sjiruce ” is juepured hy adding u decoction of the 
buds or cones to the wort oi saccharine li(|Uor before 
toi mentation Similar [♦nparutions are in use wherever 
the si>iiice lir ^l>oului^' Tlie w’^ood is burned for fuel, its 
heat giving power being reckoned in Germany about one- 
touith less than that of becih. Kiom the w id(‘-sprcadiiig 
roids stung and io[>eH aie inanufactuied in Jjapland 
and Bochina* the hmgor ones which run neai the surface 
are Hch'ctcd, split tlinnigh, ami tJien hoilul for some hours 
in a ley of woodashoH and salt, vvhicli, dissolving out tho 
resin, loosens the tihies and lendei.s them easily separable, 
and ready for twisting into cordage. Bight portable boats 
are sometimes made of very thin boards of fir, sew'w together 
With cord thus mamifactuied from the roots of the tree. 

Tlic Norway spruce seems to have been tho “ Picea ” of 
Pliny, but IS evulentlv oftmi confused by tho Latin writers 
with their “ Abies,” the ptcfumitt of modem botanists. 
From an (‘qually Ioom^ upplnation of the woid “fir” by 
our older heibali.st.s, it is ilifiicull to decide iq ion the date* 
of introduction ot this tree into Britain ; but it was 
comm miy [‘lanted for ornauiontal purposes i,.^he begin- 
ning of the 17th century. In pluce.s suited to its grow^th 
it seems to flourish nearly as well as ju the w^uods of 
Norway f»i Switzerland ; but as it ncods for its successful 
cultivation as a timber tree soils that might be turned to 
agricultural account, it is not so well adapted for economic 
planting in J5ritain as the Scotch fir or larch, which come 
to perfection in more bleak and elevated regions, and 
on comparatively barren ground, though it may [lerhaps be 
grown to advanta^ on some moist hill-sidcB and mountain 
iiollows. Its great value to the English forester is as a 
“nurse” for other trees, for which its dense leafage and 
I tajienng form render it admirably fitted, as it protects, 
without uverahading, the young saplings, and yields saleable 
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iitakoH find Hinuli win n cut out Fur hop-poles it is j frequently, mingled with the black spruce and other treat, 
not HO well adupteil ha tin* laiv h. Ar a picturesfjue tree, } The fibrous tough roots, softened by soaking in water, and 
ft)i park and oriianM*ntjl plantation, it ik among Iho bcHt of j split, ait! used by the Indians and voyageurs to sew together 
the conilerH, its colour and form c<mtrahting >et hanuoniz- the birch-bark covering of their canoes; and a resin that 
ing with the olive gre*'n ami * mmled outline of oaks exudes from the V>ark w employed to varnibh over the 
and bet chert, or with tliu n tl trunk ami glaucouH foliage of seaiiiH, 

the pine. When young its spn afling bouglm form good The llemhick Spruce (A, ranadenmA) is a large tree, 
cover for gauie. Tin* frculi braijcli(*s, with their thick mat abounding in mobt of the nortb-oastcrii parts of America 
of fobuge, are uKcfiil to the gardener for h1i el Ting wall- up to Labrador, in Low^cr f'auada, New Brunswick, and 
Irmt 111 the Hfuing In a g«Mal soil and position the tree j Nova Scotia it is often the prevailing tree The short 
HomotiiiMjs iittiJius an enoimoiiM size : one in Studlcy j^ark, | leaves aie flat, those above presHcd close to the stem, and 
Yorkshire, was, a frw yo.iis luck, nearly 140 feet m height, the others forming two lows; they are of a rather light 
and the tiimk more Ibiin b feet in ihickn(‘.HH m3av tlui * green tint above, whitish beneath. The cones are very 
ground ^I’hi* spincr boars the smoke of great cities better | small, ovate, and pointed. The large branches droop, like 
than imxf ot f he Ahiftniiv , but in siiburban localities utter those ot the Norw'ay spmeo, but the sprays are much lighter 
a certfiiii age it soon loses its healthy aspect, and is apt lo and inoris slcndor, rendoniig the tree one of the most 
be affected wdth bliglit ( l^^rioHntnn)^ though not so much as elegant of the conifers, especially when young. When old, 
the ScoU’li fir and most of the pines. j the branches, broken end bent down by the winter hiiows, 

The Black Spiuce {Ahit^n aq/m) is a tree of imu’c forma) | give it a ragged but veiy picturesque aspect. The trunk is 
growtii than the [»ioc(*diug. 1'he branches gn>w at a more frequently three feet thick near the base. The benilock 
uoutcMUiglo and in more rt'gular whorls than those of the | prcleis rather dry and elevated situations, often forming 
hr of Norway; and, tii uigli the lower ones become bent to woods on the declivities ot mountains. The tiinbei is very 
a hori/<mtal position, (hoy do not droop, so that the tree much twisted in gram, and liable to warp and split, but 
haH a much less elegant uppcuraiico. The leaves, which is used tor making plastererH^ laths and for foiicLug ; 
grow^ very thickly all lourid the stem, arc sluiit, nearly “sliiugles’^ for roofing are sometimes made of it. The 
<juadrangulai*, and of a dark greyish green. 1'ho coins, bark, split off in May or June, forms one of the most 
produced 111 ghut abuhdauce, arc slioit and ovd in shape, vabmble tunning substances in (Canada. The sprays are 
the scales witli ritcgcfi iiidenti‘d edg< s ; the v me deep sometimes used for making spruee-beei and essence of 
piuph^ when young, l)ut beeoiin* lirown as they n pen 'I'he s[uuce. 

tree aboninls thiough(»ul Ne.w KngiantI, Novu Scotia, luid The Douglas Spruce (A, m one of the finest 

all the eountncH iiromnl the St Lawieiicc, in ( ’ariada glow- trees of the genus, often rising to a height of 200 feet 
ing ii[> 1\» 05 , in all these legions often torining a large and sometimes considerably luoie, wdiile the gigantic trunk 
pait of till) (len.so toivst^ A variety with ligliLia foliage fieijueiitly ino.iHUieR H or 10 feet ucioss. The yew-like 
and tsMldish bulk is common in Nt‘w lonn ilund and some leaves spiead laterally, and are of a deep green tint , the 
distiir'ts on the inuinlund adjacent. 'rin* tncs usually cones are turmshed with trideutate bracts that project far 
grow very close togctlnu*, the slender trunks using to a ]n‘youd the scales. It forms extensive forests iii Van- 
great lieiglii l>urc o( braiichcH ; l)ut tlicv do imt attain tlie couvei’s Island, Biitish (Vdumbia, and Oregon, whence the 
ni/e ol the Norway h[imi(*c, being sidilom tallci than 00 or timber is exportoil, being highly }uized for its strength, 
70 feet, with ii ilmnietiu ol H oi 2 feet at the busi^ 'riiis durability, and even gram, though very heavy, it is of a 
species juideru a peaty soil, and oilen giow.s luxuriantly in dee]» yt‘llnw colour, abounding in resiu, wdiich oozes from 
very moist sitin tions 'Idie wood is strong, light, and the thick bark. It wuh introduced into Britain soon after 
very ohistic, forming an oxeellont mateiinl for siimll masts its diseoxuy by Douglas, and has been planted in some 
and .spars, lor whieli (uirposc the trunks are used in jMirts ol the kingdom experimentally, but does not appear 
America, and exptirteil largely to Fnglmnl. Tlio sawui to ilouiish well in the elimate of England generally, 
timber IS intcrioi to that ol d. r-nr/.svr, bt*.si(les being of a though individual ]>laiits may be occasionally seen in good 


Miimllei Hi/c. Ill tln^ count nos in which it abounds, the 
loglioisses of tltti) si't tiers am olten built of the h>ng straight 
triiiiks 'Phe spinccbeci of Amern;a is gciienilly made 
from tin* young shoots of this tiee. The small twug.s, tied 
in buinlles, tiie boded toi some tune in water with broki'ii 
biHcuit or nsistcd gram ; the resulting decoction is then 
poured into a <'ask with i)iolasKc.s. or inaph^ sugar, and a 
little jeast, and left to ieiim'nt It i.s olten iinule by tin* 
setlleis and lisherineii the St Ijawrence countries, being 
esteemed a.s a preventive of scurvy. The Amorican 
‘‘esst'iice ol spruce,” occjiHiomdly used in Kuglaud for 
making sp:" *e-lH‘ci, is t»btamcd by boding the shootH ami 
buds lunl coiu'eidiating tin* ilccoi'tioii. The resiiiouh pro- 
ducts of the tice arc (>f no gnsd value. 

The White Spruce soim*tiiues met with m 

English plantations, us a Uvo of lighter glow th than the black 
spriu'c, the branches being inoie wulih apart , the loliage i 
is of a light ghiiK oils gu*cn ; the small light-brown cones j 
are more sh*ndei and tapering than in .i. nff/nt, and tlio | 
scales liavi* even edgcH. It is of ctunparatively small 1 
Bizo, but 1.S ot bimie importiiiice mthe wddsof (he Duiiadnin 
dominion, where it is found liirlhei north than any other 
tree, growing up to at least (»IP ; the slendei truuk.s yield 
the only useful limber of some of the more desolate 
iiorthoni regions. In tho woods of Canada it occurs 


eomldiou in oiiiumoutal .shrubberies. 

Of the /Veto group, the Silver Fii {J\ may be 

taken as the tjpe, — a lofty tree, rivalling the Norway 
spruce in .size, with largo spreading horizontal boughs curv- 
ing upwani towards the cxlieinities The flat leaves are 
ariangcd in two regular, distinct rows ; they are deep green 
above, but bruieath liavi^ two broad wdiite lines, wdiicli, as 
the foliage in large trees has a teiuleney to curl upwards, 
give it a .silvery apjiearauco from below. The large cones 
stand en*et on tlie bramhos, are cylindrical in Hlia|)e, and 
have long bracts, the curved ponds of which project beyond 
till' .scales When the tiee is young the baik is of a silvery 
giev, but gets rough with age. Tliis tree ajijieais to have 
been tin* true “Abies” of the Latin writers — the “ pul- 
cheiniu.i abic.s ” of Virgil. Fioiu early^ histone times it 
has been held iii high e.stmiation iii the south of Fain^pe, 
bf*ing used )»\ the KoiuaiiH for masts and all jairposes for 
which timber ot great length was re<piired. It is at pieficnt 
abundant in most of the mountain ranges of southern and 
ceutial Kuit»|>e, but is not found iu the northern parts of 
that coiitmeut. lu Asia it occurs on the C’aucasus and 
Ural, and iu some parts of the Altaic chain. Exteusive 
woods of this fir exist on the southern Alps, wdiere tho tree 
gri>ws up to nearly^ 4000 feet ; iu the Khiuo countries it 
forms great part of the oxtousive forest of the Ilocliwald, 
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and occurs in the Black Forest and in the Vosjjes ; it is 
plentiful likewise on the Pyrenees and \penmncs. The 
wood IS inferior to that of Abits but, being soft and 

* easily worked, is largely employed in the countries to 
which it IS indigenous for all the pur[»oses ot cm pent ry. 
Articles of furniture are frequonlly made ol it, and it is in 
gieat esteem for curving and lor the construction of stringed 
instruments. Deticient m resin, the w<»od is more perish- 
able than that cd the spruce lit when exposed to the air, 
though It is said to stand well under water. 'J’hn bulk 
contains a large amount of a line, highly resimms turpentine, 
which collects in tumours on the trunk dm mg the heat of 
summer. In the Alps and Wisges, this resimuis seruidluid 
IS colhn‘ted by chmbiug the trees, and pressing out the con 
tents of the natural receiituclc-f^ ot the baik into Inan or tin 
vessels held beneath tliem Attt'i purdieat ion by si raining, 
It IS sold as “ Stiasburg tuipentine/’ much used in the 
propariitiou of some of the liiiei variiuslie" Uui gundy 
pitch IS also prepared from it l>^ a suiiilin pnm ss as lliat 
from t^srrtUif A fine oil ol turpentine isilisulled fiom 

the crude material ; the resitlm* foiius a eoarsi* rosiii. 
Iiitioduced into llritain in the 17tli eenluiv, the silver hr 
lias become common llieio as a planted tie.% tliougli, like the 
Norway s[>ruco, it rarely com<‘s up trom seed scattered 
iijitiiiall} . There aie many line trees in Scotland ; one 
near Koseneatli, liguic^ii b\ Strutt m his Sijlvtt Jinttm- 
mcity then nieasuied more than leet hjuihI tin' trunk 
In the nioie southern parts of the island it olteii reaches a 
lieiglit of 90 leet, and Hi»eeimcns e\l'^t consult nildy abovi* 
that sue , but the young shouts aie apt to be mjuied in 
sovero winters, and the (lee on ligliJ soils is alsti liuil 
b} long droughts, so that it usually presents a lagged 
aiipeaianee ; though, in the distance, the lotty toji and Inai- 
zoiital boughs soinetiines staiul <mt iii most luetmewiue 
lehet above the louiuleil suiunuts of the neighboming 
tre<‘s Tlu‘ silver fir flout wlies m a dei'p loamy sod, and 
will glow’ even upon still' cla;^ , when well draiiusl asitna 
tion in wdnch lew eonders will succeed On svuh lands, 
VNheie otlierwise desiiabJo, it may soinetunes be planted 
with piofit. The cones do not iijieii till tlie setond veai. 

1’he Silver P^ir of (Vnada iJ*. Ao/xo;//m), a sinal! tiee 
resembling the Just sihmmos hi foliagi', f uniislu's the ** ( ’anaila 
balsaud’ used in medicine, anil highly valued by the 
niicrosc^opist as a “mounting’' medium. It is obtained 
tioin natural sw’ellmgs oi recejitai'li's in tlie baik, like the 
lesin nf the common silver fir The tree abounds in Lowei 
('iinada and the uiljaeont proviiu'es. 

Numerous other fiis aie common in gardens and shnib- 
beiK'^ and some furnish valuable proihicts in tlicir native 
countries; but tliey aie not yet of siitlicieut ccoiioinie or 
general inteiest to demand mention here. ((’ i’ .J ) 

Fllll )( )rsl. Abu ’I CVisitii Mansur, w'ho took the fmm 
jhnnf* ot Fiidousi, w’a.s alVrsian [)oel of great eminence, and 
is chiefly kiiowui to Kuropean leaders by his magnificent 
epic poem the Shahuamah^ in**' Book of Kings,’ a complete 
history of Peisia in nearly 00,000 veiscs. Tie W'as born at 
Sliad.ib, 4i suburb of Tus, about the year of the 

Hegira (ll-II A.D ). His father, Maulana Ahmed, son of 
Maulana Fakbr-ed-dtn cl Fudousf, belonged to the class 
of Diftknns (the ohl native eomitry families and landed 
piofuif'tors of Persia, who had preserved their influence and 
status under the Arab rule), and possessed an estate 
in the neighbourhood of Tiis. Firdousf’s own education 
eminently (|Uuliiicd him for the gigantic task which he 
subsequently undertook, for he W’as profoundly versed in 
the Arabic language and literature, and had also stflidied 
deeply the Pchlavu or Ohl Persian, and was conversant with 
the ancient historical records which existed in that tongue. 
As his history is intimately connected with that of the grand 
epic w’liich he composed, it will be necessary to say a few 


words coticiTiiing the origin of the latter and the nature of 
the authoiitics fioiii which it v^as ( ouipdcd. 

An cpie poem, propeily so called, is n iolIe<tion of the 
ballads mid songs, m wdiicli the im'iimry ol heiiuc dt^eds is 
alwav^ piest ived in the carliiu pernuF i»t a pei»plt ^ liislot), 
throw'll by the rhapsodtst^s into a eonm'clcd iiiul consiunl iM* 
foim 'I'o become natiMiial and to tuki' hold on tli< |>e<*ple'.s 
ln'arLs It must contain noliniig bul ihc '.'v'nuinc nafiomd 
legends and t’ ‘idituMi''. tied iniist hav c gi ow n spout, uictucjlv 
Miui\ attempts iiavi been inarlc b\ poets ot ditlcieul nation'^ 
to create a national (‘[uc, but tln‘y havt always tailed lor 
the laek t»f tin* i li mcoi ^ aoo\ e icleiietl ti> lloiiu'rs Jlmd 
and Virgil's J nth! au' l^pnal sj^e(an^t'ns ol the leal and 
spiiiious tpic. the tonijci bicathiiig in every line (ho tine 
spiiit of the lli'llciiic nation, and always rousing the 
natimiul enthusiasm and appealing to the national tiading ; 
the latter lu’xei hiMiig been legarded bv the Latin race 
with any dcepei feeling tlian th.it ot a<liiiiiat ion t<»r its 
literal V meiit' Tlu^ Shulnfitnhth of Liidousi is piahaps 
the <»nly exception of a poem pimlmed ]»\ .i single anthoi, 
and at once taking its place as the national (‘[in of th(' 
people The naruieoi lln‘ vvoik, I In* matei lals from whuh 
it was compoMsl, and tin* cjk umst-oices imdei v\hicli it 
was wilt ten iiie, how'evei, in tln'inst'lves eX( I'pt nmal, atal 
neeessal 1 }^ tended to tins lesult 'I’ln^ grarnleur ami in 
tiqiiity of the eni]>irc and the vicissitinles tliuaigh v\]iKh 
it passed, then lone smies of wars and tlie ma^oiilici'nt 
jinmunients elected b\ tlieir ancnait sovuejgiis, eould not 
fail to leave nuinmons tiaccs in the inenioi}' of so nnagi- 
iiative a peo[>le as the Liisians 

As eaily us the hth century of the (dnistiau i‘iu 
w(' tind immtioii made ol thesi^ histoiical (iiulifions iii tho 
woik t)t an Aimeiiiaii author, Moses of Klioieiu' Duiing 
the reign ot Naiishirwtin, tin' eontiMiipoiiu \ ol ^lahoniet, 
ami by Older ol that nioiiandi, an atteinjU had luam 
made to collect, fiom vaiious pails of tin kingiloin, all tho 
popnlai tah'H and legends it'iating to the ancient kings, 
and the lesuitsvvere deposited in tin* royal hbi.uy Fnder 
the last sovtaeign id tln‘ Sassaman dynasty, W'/aligiid, 
the woik was resinned, the fottuci collection iKung levised 
and gieiifly added to by the l)ihkan Ifarnshwi'r, assisted 
by seveial learned mobeds. His ^^olk was entitlcil tho 
Klioiifti //oa/c//,w Inch in the ohl dialect also meant tlie “Hook 
ot King' ” On the Arab invasion tins waak was in great 
d.iiigcr ot perishing at the hands td the leonoclastie ealijdi 
Omai and his gein ralH, but it was ioitunately pieseived ; 
and we find it in the ‘Jd cenlury of the Hegiia being 
j).napliiased ni Arabic by Abdall di ibn el Mokafla, a li'unn'd 
iVisiaiJ w ho bad I'lniiiaced Islam Otlier (linBres oeenpied 
themsi'lves piivately with the (olleetioii of these traditions , 
and, when a jniiice of Persian (uigni, Yakiib ibii ljuith, 
foinidei of the Suihuide dynasty, Hucceedisl in throwing off 
his allegiaiu’e to the cali])hate, he at once set about con- 
tiijunig the woik ol Ins illustrious jaedeecssurB Hih 
“ I’ook of Kings’* w'as completed ni the year lifJI) of the 
Ib'giia, and was freely circulated in Khuiassan and Irak. 
Yakub’s taiinly did not eontinue long in jiow #^, but the 
S.nnainan iinnces, descendants of tin* SassaiiiaiiH, who suc- 
ceeded them, ajiplied themselves zealou.sly to the same woik, 
ami entrusted it to the jioet Dakiki himself, a Oucbie by 
religion. I>akiki’s laliours weie brought to a sudden sto|j 
by his own asHaasi nation, and tho fall ot the Sainainaii 
house hapjienod not long after, and their kingdom passed 
info the haritis of the (Hiaznavides. Mahmiid ihii Sebuk- 
tagin, the second of the dynasty (G#)7- iO.'K) a.d.), continued 
to make himself sVH inoie independent of the caliphate 
than his predccossors, and, though a warrior and a fanatical 
Moslem, extended a generous patronage to I’crsiun literature 
and learning, and even developed it at the expense of the 
Arabic infititutions. The task of continuing and com- 
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pitting tbe collection of the arif h ht liihtoiK^il ti iditiouft of 
the cnipire CHpecuilly cittnif tf d lum VVithth* 4&8HiHtaiic< 
ol IK ifrhhournig pririf(H arid of laan) of tlit nifliietitml 
I)ihkitiiH, MehniiHl colhftid l <if niatcrule f(»i 

IIk woik, aud afUr hiving inliKi in vain fni a inun of 
Mulln u lit learning and alnlitv to ulit tin m faithfully, and 
Uiving MitiuHtid Viiiioun (piHochsfor vcthifnatum to tin 
nniin loiiK poftw whom In hid gathered round him, heat 
hnglh in idc ( hole of I jidoii-^j 1 iidouHi had hunalwayn 
Htrongl) attrntnl }>) tin iinnnt Tihlivi rccoidH, and had 
In gun it un f nly an to tiini thim uiti>l\rsian epK vtine 
On Ilf LI mg of tin dt it ]i of tin }Mn t Dalviki, ht < uncMved the 
umhitioio d« '.i^n ot lii/imi if < anting out the work whnh 
tin Jttt I h 1 i Olds jn t lomim in ( d , and, although ht hnl 
not tint! mv mtiodm tmn tijtln <f>uit, he euntiived, thanks 
loom ol lll'^ fininls, Molmmtind Lashk4in, to prornu a 
(n| V ' / tin JiihKiii Dinishuft Htolhcbion, and at the age 
<»l tiinty ax tomrin in id hm gieit iindLit iking Vhu 
M LtMnii, tin loMinor ot 'Pit i, {iitioni/(‘d him itnl oiufaii 
ug 1 him i>v Kiil>^l inti il pKiimiry unppoit When 
M iliiuud U( ( f ( df d to tin liiioin and t \ iin t 1 Kurh lu tivi 
tnti n t in tin vsoik, I iidoust \\ nituiall> attiiut<<lto 
tin < mil ol (dit/nin At fust toiiit jiulousn ^ .ind in 
tii^mi puvinlid liidimsi tii>m la ing in^tn ( tl hy tin mil 
t in l>nt it Ungth oiu oi Iih tiniidH, Midn k, uinltilook to 
pi (lit to M ilimuil ins poi ti< ViiHion of oin of tin will 
known 4 piso if ol tin ligiinhiiv lusting lUanng th it 
th po< t was 1 in at ins tin Hiillan made liim i \j»l iiii tlie 
< It) III oi 111 iiitivt town ainl wui niiifli stimk wi h tin 
iTitmniti ) nowkd^f olaricnni hir>tor) whniiln dip)i}4d 
la in^ pH f nil d to tin sf vf n poi t < v>h«i w m tin n ( ngigid 

on tin |ii(|itUd(pn Mm i < \Hini vsa f adinitte d tt>ih(U 

iiuftiii. uni on oiH oc( t loii mpioviHid a vtise, at 
MalmnnU ii(}tn t in pt iii t ot lie I iv oni it \\ i/ wilhsudi 
auid that tin suit in la l>wid upon him tin naitn of 
I"iid > 110 , lyirutiiat In li id < onv 1 1 1< d liis ansi niblies into 

piia Ini ml //•») l>niiii^ tin f ulv diys <d hm so)ouin 

at ( nut ui iin nil nt lii|p(iud wlinli coiitulmUil iii in 
in ill nn I mu to tin u ill/ it ion ot Ins ainlat nm Ihuiot 
tin (Mil pof t vM u dunlin in igiuhn wlnu I luloUHi 
appioufli d, mtl wisluii^ 1 > it nd O him without iiuh 
inH^ tiny niloi tin «1 him w ho t In y wi i and told him th it it 
w iM tin II I mtoin to nlmit nom totlnii sotuty but nm li 
a ( ( I iild ^ iv I }a ooi ot pdt t K il t ili nt I'o test hi'> tu «)iiiM 
nu nt tlnv [iiopomd thit i nh dnmid tnuii*-li an < vttiii 
poi uv Inn ol Aiis( hi 4 own to bn t)u last, and all thui 
4 mini III tin innihinii 1 ii dousi m 1 1 pit d thi ( h ilh n t 
ml tin tlini poi (s liavnij^ )>u\iouslv agufil upoti thui 
liumiii Winds toulinhn fouith i ouhl not be i4>und in 
tin I'f isi in 1 mgn igt An u i bi ui 

I lu I fits h] til !i^ I t t til an , 
raiial In nidi il 

III 'Mtl tliN It 1 \> 111 I ia|) uisiai shmi , 

Asjadi 4 1 nl inin d 

I I N 1 ( I I 1 till 1 h ih ni olt 1 w nn n )o1isuji * 

nni] III 1 u I witln Ilf a moments lit itiUmii, compltfeil 

till fpi iti un 

I d 4 ll lilt 111 ( i\ lu hiN li^ht w itli l’( si mi 

lilt ptats I Ivi 1 toi III tvflniiUim ot this illusion, and 

I iidoust u I il( d t tin III tin 1 at th m ih st i da d in tht A/m/( 
nam tii md chli hlul md a tmusluil tliiui with his Ituiii 
mg md ( ]vM|in im 

ALihniud now ihlmitth stumtil hiin foi thr w<»ik ol 
lonipilmg and \t isit\ mg tin m unt k^imls, md bestoweil 
upon iiini HUth mark^ »*( lim tut'ui uni iiiunifu eiit t as to 
elicit fiom the poet an uithusm tu pungvru, whuh it# iii 

* A soit t di I ISN 
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I Her ted in the preface of the Skahnamah, and formn acanous 
cuntioHt to the bitter satire which he Rubeequently prefixed 
I to tin bo(ik. The Hultan ordered hi8 treasurer, Khojah 
Has 111 Meiiiiemii to piy to Fiidoum a thousand gold pieces 
^ fiir evtr) thousand verseH , but the poet j>referred allowing 
till HUtn to accmnulatf till the whole wasimished, with the 
of amasKing suflicient capital to couatruct a dike for 
his native town ot Tus, which Rufltrtcl greatly fioiu 
defectivf* nrigatioii, a project which had been the chief 
dream of his childhood Owing to tliiH rtsulutiou, and to 
the paloiiR^ of Hasan Mi imcTidi, who often refused to ad- 
vance him Hufhcuiitfoi the lucessineK of life, Firdonsi 
passed the latei jiortion of his lift in gnat privation, though 
enjoying the io>al favoui and wi(Ul> cxtendeil fame 
Amongst other prim » s whose hbci d presents tnabliMi him 
toeoinbathis ptciiniar} clifin iiltits, was om lUistcm, son 
of Fakhr erl duule h the I )eiJamitc, w ln> hi nt him a thousand 
I gold pit cts in m know li ilgrnc lit of a i op\ of the episode 
of UiisU m and Jsfcndiii which FiidousihatJ si^nt him, and 
piomiscJ him a gricious iiccptioii il lu should evci come 
I to hiH (uuit Ah this pimet laloiigc d, liki 1 iidousf, to the 
' Shiah sell, wliilt Mahmud and Mi^iiiiciuli were Sunnites, 
mil as he was also jiolitically oppose il to the sultan, llusau 
\lc mu mil did not fail to make tlu most of this me ukiit, and 
accusiil till p4>( t of disloyalty to hts soxcuigu aud patron, 
as Will as of Iricsa Oihui cm miti and iivals also joined 
in llu at 1 14 k, anil toi some time I iriloiisf s position was very 
pit car mils, tlioUj^li his [>i( i mnaiit tilmts and obvious fit- 
ness tea tlu woik piivenitdhim tioni losing liis post To 
I adil l4» ins tioublis 111 Inul the mislintunc to lose his only 
son it till aji of 17 

Vt lingtlitlu book w IS e oiiipli tc il anil FiidouMf entrusted 
it to A}a/, tlu Miltim -I fivmiiiti, toi piLsentatmn to him 
Mahrnuil oiilcud Has in MLiimmli to take tlu poet as 
much gfilil Us an ihplunt could i urv, but the jealous 
tiii^iiui ]Mtsu>i(h4l the nioniiich tint it was loo gemiouH 
a lew nil, ami th it an tlophanl s lu id ol siKei would bo 
sullicunt (>0 000 siKt I diiluinsvveit ueeoidiiigly pi le cel 
msiiU^, md tikenli; I iidousf by Ay i/ at thi sultans com 
muiul, uii-tnifl ol tlu b0,000 gold puiis, om toi each Mise, 
wliieli li id luin ])iomisLd 'llu poet w is at that moimiit 
I in till b itli ami Si I iiip, till sicks md Ixluvingthat tluy 
' eoiitaimd the e vpi < ted l,o1i 1 ii ( lived tin ni with gieat satis 
1 liiitioii lait limlmg oiih silvei lu eonijihiiiu el to Ay i/ that 
lu h ill not t \e 4 life (1 tlu suit in s oi dti \ya/ iLlatcil what 
h ul tiken ]>hi(4 bitweiii M dimud and I las m ]Me iim mil, 
mil I inloiisi 111 a i gave JO thousiml picits to Ay iz 
liinis(lt, the I nm amount to the butli kiipii ind p.iid the 
nil to H bt 1 1 Vf Ih 1 toi ti t^hiss ot bill (J(fn/ t) si nding w old 
I bukto flu ^ultiui tint It w IV not tf' gain money that he 
hid tikiii SI' mut h lioubh On lulling this iiitssuge, 
Mahimul at fust npioailud II ism with having e nistd him 
t4» III! ik hiv woiil, but tlu wd\ tu ivuur sucKtded in 
I tuniing his miistii sangi.! iii»on I luhaui to siuh ini (ixleiit 
111 it lu Ihu itciud that oii tlu nu'iu'W lu we»uhl ‘‘iist 
th it t n Ul ilUi m (lu u t u ) unde i thi tie t e»t Ins ih pbants ' 
Bi nu ippns(iib> um i>f tlu lubhvnillu louitol wliathail 
' t iki n pluf Fndoiisi pawt d tlu night in gnat mxii'ty , 
' but |»us>iii r in the nu'iniiig bv the g itc th it ltd fiom las own 
I up II Inii nts mlo tlu p ihu i , ht nut tlu sultan in las private 
g a lien md siucii ltd b\ liiimbh ajudogus ai api'c using 
las wialh lit was, liowtvei, fii iioin being appeastii 
Inuuill, ami ehteimined at once upon quitting (j»ha/niii 
lictuiiam' home lu tottu}* tlu draughts c»t some thousands 
of vtivis whuli lu ha<i eom[>ostd and threw them in 
tlu fit , aiul n palling to tlu grand mosque of Oliuztan he 
wiott upfiii tlu w dls at llu place wheic the sultan was in 
the habit of piaving, the folhuving lines , — 

“Tlio uiis[>KU)us couit of Mahmud, king of Zabuhstan, 
iH Uke^ a sea M h it i vea One cannot see ita shore If 
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f have dived therein without finding any pearls it is the 
fault of my star and not of the sea,” 

He then gave a sealed pa£>er to AySx, begging him to 
• baud it to the sultan in a leisure luomeiit alter 20 days ^ 
had elapsed, and set otT on Ins travels with no hettei ^ 
equipment than his stati' and a dervislTs chuik At the e\ 
piration oi the 20 days Aya/ g.i\e the papei to the sultan, 
who on opening it iound the celebrated satire wlneli is now i 
alviays juetixed to copies ot the and which is ' 

perhaps one of the hitterest audscveiest pieces of rcpioiu'h 
ever penned Mahmud, in a violent rage, sent alter the 
poet, and jnomised a huge rcwuid foi his eaptiiie, bnt he 
was alieady in comp native salct\ I'lnlousi directed Ins 
to Maxeuderaii, and took i t inge with Kaluais, junne 
of JenjAn, who at liist it^ceivcd him with great Lin our, and 
j>n»nnsed him his continued jirolcctioii and p.itioiiagc*; 
learmug, however, tlic ciieuiustances uutler winch he had 
h‘lt (Thazinn, he feared the icsent incut ol so po\M‘ifnl a ^ 
soveieign as Mahimul, who lie km w alicudy coM'led his 
kingdom, and disnnsseil the poel with a maginticLiit juesent. 
b'lidoiisi next repaired to liaghdad, when* lu made tlie 
acMiuamtaiice ol a meichant, wlio intiodnccd Inin tt» the 
%1/jei ot the cahpli, hd ( \idei Hill.di, by i'H‘sei)ting an 
Arabic jM>om which the jsiet had conqiosed in his honoin 
The vizier gave Kiidousi an upaitincnt ncai himself, and 
related to the caliph tin* manmn in which he liad been 
treated at (ihazinn. Thecalipli suuinioncd hnii into his 
juesencB, and was so nmch jdeascil with a ptK*m ol a 
tluuivsaud couplets, w liudi J'drdousi laanposed in Ins Immnii, 
that he at once leceivcd him into f<i\oin Tin* iaet c»i Ins 
having devoted his lile and talents to chronn hiig tlie 
renown of fin‘-wn>rshipi»ing J'oisians was, howcvei, some 
wliritof a Clime in the oilhodox call jih’s eyes, in oidei, 
thciclorc, t<> rccovei Ins picstige, rndmtsi conqtosed 
anolliei poem, of llOOO coujilets, on tlic tljoiiie iM/riowcsl lioni 
the Kuian of the loves ot .losejdi and l*otijilui’s wite 
Yu'^trf afi(f Znlnklin This |M>ein, tlioimli lan* and little 
known, IS still in c\isteii<e~ the Koval Asiatic Society pos 
-messing a cojiy. Jiut Malmunl had by tins tnui‘ Inaiid vl 
Ins asylum at thccouit oi tlic e.ilipli, and wiote a lc‘tt»*r 
nicnacuig his licge loid, and dmiiaiiding the snnenchi of 
the j)oet. Fiidoiisi, to avoid luithci tioubles, depailcal toi 
Ahwaz, a jauvime ol the I’liisiaii Jiuk, and clediculed Jiis 
Yusuf and Zuhikhit to ihc g ivernor cd that distint 
TInmee he w^ent to Kohist.vn, when' ihci governor, Nasn Ja-k, 
was Ins intiinrile and dcvot(*d finaid, and leceued him with 
meat « eremoiiy u]n>n tln^ fronlnr, l'ir»h»nsi eoiilicUcl to 
him that lie eoiitcmplaled willing a bitter exposition of Ins 
sli.imcdul treatment ut the Innids of ihc sultuii of ( Kiu/inn , 
blit Xasn Lcdc, who wms a ]>ersonal fiieiid of tlui lattci, 
dnsuaded him from Ins pur[)osc, but Inmsell wiotc and 
lemoiistiated with Mainmui. Nasir Jaks im ssam‘ ami 
the uigeiiL repiescntatioiib (»f Firdousbs fiieiids had tlie dc- 
niicmI etlect ; and Mahmud not cmly expies.sed his intcmtnei 
<d ofleriug full reparation to thc^ jas'l, but [nit his enemy 
Mcimendi to death J’he ehaiige, ljowt‘\cr, came too late , 
Fnd'Uisl, m)W a bioken and decic})it e^hl man, iiad in the 
nicainvliile returned to Tus, <iijd, while wandeiing through 
the Htu'cjts oi his native town, Jieaid a oinid lisping a verse 
iituii his own satire, m winch he taunts Mahmuel with his 
slavish birth — 

“ K<el JMuhrnuil’s f.itle-i h<*i‘ii nliat la* is now 
K erown of gold Itad <h*< k< d thn .<gnl brow ; 

Jloel ]^Ijihiuad’h nudlu'i ot utl* hlood. 

In heaps of silv» r kine-detp hid 1 stood ” 

He was so ufiVcLed by this proof <d univcirsul synqmthy 
with his misfortunes that he went home, fell sick, ami died. 
He was burietl in a gulden, but Abend Casnn rfourgiiin, 
chief sheikh of Tiis, refused to reail the usual prayers over 
his tomb, alleging that he was an nifide], and )iad devoted 


his life to the glorification of fira weirshippcis and 
iinsbelie\eis. The next night, how(*vcr, ha\ini» dreamt 
that lie bedielil Firehnisf in jutradise dn'*^scd ni the sacied 
Cohan, gU'cn, anti wearing an cinerahl t row n, he cionbideu cl 
Ins eletei iinnalion ; and Ihc peud wun heiicediath ln*ld to l)e 
peiftcrt^ oitlnulox. lie tiled in the )e'in *11 I o| the* llt'ini.i 
{ 1020 A J'. about eight \ ,ele\ cn \ e,ns ;il t* i I lie coni )dc 

tion ol he gu at weak ^Malniiud had ui the onanwhde dc*s 
jHitchi'd tin* pioniiscd hundnsl the)ns*nal J'Km <»1 "oid to 
Fiiihuis], wnh a nda* o( ht»ueair mul ampic iqudoen tio ilic 
pa^t. Jhit as the eanncls bearing thi‘ (umsuic* icailud one 
e)l the' gates ol tin \n' 1* itilousds iunend was leaMng it by 

aintlhci. llih dinighfei, to wln>ni tins bnaighl the* snlltiii’s 
piescnt, lelusid to ii'cmvc il . but, his Jiged sisleru‘inember- 
iiig his anxii t V toi tlie coiistrin tion ot the stoiu* embank 
meat loi the n\ei t>t Tiis, this woik was eonqdeled in 
hemour of tlu’ jaa : V ineinca \ , «ind a huge caia\anM‘iai built 
with the sm plus 

'The Shiihihitihih i» l>iisc‘d, as we have* seen, upon tljc\ 
aiieaeiit legends c-niicni among the pi»[mlme<»f INusia, and 
ce»lleeti'd b\ the l>ihknns, a tla^s (d nn'ii who had the 
greatest fac dit n s le»i this put [>ost‘ 'rin*^ isc\ii \ hmnoii to 
bedlt\e that Fiidoiisi adlh'ied t.nthtii ; to tliesc ictcuds of 
anticpnlN, and that tin- pomn is a [ailed stoi< hcusi cd the 
gemnue li*iiijtnms cd the eountiy. Aimoiil' much dmi w 
mar\olluiis Ol imonginous, tluacdou', wc' may lanly h‘nk 
ioi the n tends of it‘al c\eiit,* , and llicic' is no chaiot 
that, Hludied by the ligdit ot modem iiilnism, lie \ohinn' 
will [)io\i* td gi<‘at bi’iMce and niteii' 1 to lutuic* Iiistoiians 
and ctiniologisis 

I’lie entile poem has bc(‘n [mbhshcjl with a I'rcnch tmns 
luiion in a magniliccnt folio edition, at tlie evpciiM' ol tln3 
Fieiuh ( »o\ cnimeiit, by the late ic'uincd and ind<*ialig.ddc3 
dales d« Alold. ’I'liesi/e and niimbei oi (lie Volumes, Ikav- 
(All, and iheii gieai cxpi'iist*, m<iketlu‘m dillu'ult oi m cess, 
while the out'inal Kersian, tlunigh easily [ncteiiiahh*, is of 
oaiise a s< »ded boedv to tin* m.ijoiily oi lMiropt‘aii nadcis 
'ro.‘Up[>ly this dt*tcet, Afadunn dc Mold has ]Mihlh''h<*ii m 
a elicMp ami coiivt*nn nl loim the Fi<*mJi tiaic liit iciii, with 
hei lilustiious Inisband’s ciitnal mdis and int i calnd ion, 
Tins v.di licncciorth be the daiulaid woiK <m Kn subped, 
conlaiiiingaN it doi s a n>uuh ol *\eiytlnng that has ( \c*r 
lii'Ui wiitten on tlu* S/ta/iuauudi^ oi wlinli can clmidatc^ 
it.s <«nili ds. it 1. jaibli'lud at the ‘ Impiimene 

Natiunah.’ Funs, iindei tin* title ol /a A/c/c 

Aftitu 7 husnu F( nhtusf^ h<tthnf ft /kh Jufft 

J/fddy J/f uAh f df r / f!,st (t ufy l*t<th,ss<u, oaf ih' f , 

fluid ti ftn M UH Fails, JS7(* i. (i U 1*. ) 

FIKK ."soeiini.il is lie kiiocv ledger of file and its uses 
thai It i.> a ipie. tion whelini we h.ive any aiitluntu in 
slam r (.n ici Old of a tiibis aUo</c1lu-i ignoiaiit ol tln*m 
A tiw uutu'c.H indc I d ale to be found in the* volunnnous 
Ijltialille cd tiavel wlilcii Would d(‘<*nlt' the qin.-tion m 
tin* ailiniiatne ; but whin tiny aic* can fully in\c Heated, 
tlicii <*\jdfii<c IS Jourid tc» Imj lui Jiom <‘on<‘lnsiy» d'lic 
mi,*snnj.uy Krapf was told b) a ^Jav^* ot a tube* m the 
soutinm j»art of Shoa wlm lived Jikc nnnikc*} s tlit ]»ani 
]m»o jungle.s, and weie totally ignoiant ol lin* , bnt no 
bc‘t(c r authoiity lias bc*en found for the 8tatcinc‘nl , and the 
story, yvJjn‘]i seems to be cunc'ut in KfiHleni Afiica, may be 
nothing else than the ]>iu])agatioii td fables alM»nt tlio 
F)gmns whom the luieient.s locatc'd amund the houmc*' of 
the Nilci. C^>muiodoni Wilkes, (‘omniandea ol tlu Vniteil 
iStatL.*> e\[doiing ex[>etlition, says that in Fukaaio or Kow 
dittih Island “there Wdis no sign of places for cooking nor 
any u[)[>curance of ^fire/’ and that the natives felt c‘vident 
alaim at the sjiarkH produced by flint and steel ami the 
I smoke emitted by those with Cigars in their mouths 'Flie 
presence of the word r///, fire, in the Fukuafo vocalmlaiy 
supplied by Hales the etbiioirrapher of the expedition. 
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it mi^^lit [)orbaps l>c pxpliiiricfl a« equi valent only to 
htilar light and heat, uiidouhtcilly iiivalulateH the c:om- 
riiodoie’s HUp[>i>Hitioii , and the K('v. (leorge Turner, in an 
ao'ount of a niiHSionary voyage ni 1^^511, not only repeats 
th word ft It in hirt ii^^t for J'akcudo, but lelutcH the native 
h /end about the origin of (in, and describes Home peculiar 
end oms connected with its imc* Alvaro do Saavedra, an 
old Spanish travcdlei, inhnins ns that the inhabitantH of 
Los Jaidiiies an island of the Pacific, showed great fear 
win n they hiiw foe, wiinli they did not kimw before 
Put that nlind Ij.u intf !•' eii identified witli certainty by 
in»Mlein eKploiei It l»* hmgs, per J jujks, to the Tjidroncs <a 
Maiiaiiis A I ehi fill. I/O, where file was unknown, H.i> h Parlre 
Uobif n, “till \I ii'ell in, wioth at tlie pilfeniigs of tin 
inhribitant bnint on* i»f tlnir villages. When they saw 
then Wooden huts iddii/f , then fiirtt thougJit wsih th.d file 
w,M ii bead whielj eats up wood. Some of them liaving 
}i)tpioi<hid (In file tooneai were burnt, ami the oLlierrt kept 
alind, leirin/' to In* 1»»iM oT poisoned by the powerful I leatli 
of tliat ten jble animal ” 'Pothis Fi cycinet objei ts that theM* 
f/idione I .) m Ji I , m idc potteiy befoie tlie aiiival of Muro 
penis, that tliey had w'oi da evpiessing the id(sn of llaiiie, tn e, 
ovtii,coalh, roasting, and cooking. Jji*t us add th.il in tlnar 
<‘ouiitiV numetous gnivi'H and i itiiis have betm founds whnh 
seem to lie it'innaiits ot a baim r cultiui* d’liiis the <pic‘dion 
remains in iinceitiiint y though then* is nothing nnpo.-sibh 
ru the siippomlion ot the existimee of a fiiele i tube, it 
(aniiot be said that siieh a tube lia^ bei*n disco vi'iis] 

It IS u>elisst«i iiepme in wiial \va\' man liihl disiovcied 
til d firi* was snbji et to hn f oiitrol, and could e\in be called 
into belli/ by apjMopt late means Willi the luitnial ]dii tio 
nienoii .ind iH xainm a [aits In* mu.*>t soon ha\e become 
tumilin 'riicNoh ino lit tip t In* darkness ot night and sent 
It- ashes oi its l.iNa <h wn into the plains , the lightning 
or the inefeoi slniek the tier, and (he forest w<is ubla/e , 
OI some IcMH oltsious cause piodiiced some less exteriHive 
Ignition I’m a tune it js possible that (hn gland maiirfes 
tatioin of iiatnie aiouscd no leeliiigs .sa\t> awii and tenor, 
but man is <piite ai much eiiloeeil with eimosity as with 
iev(*ieuce oi caiitioii, and iamiliaiity must viv long ]ia\e 
bi rd conUdenee it not contiiupt It is by no means necen- 
Hai V to aiijiposo t hat 1 he jaac tiiMil diMcoveiy ot tin* was made 
onl\ at one given spot :ind in one given wa} ; il ih rmali 
moiepiobable indt'ed that ditlenmt tiibi'siind raci's (ddaino 1 
the kiiowleilgo Ml a vaiiety ot wavh We .still find in dit 
ieient pails oi tie world the nalivt'staking ailvanluge of hot 
spi mgs, inplitlia oi petioleum wells, and ac<*essible crati’is 
In the ishnid ot 'r«uiiia, foi instance, tiieie is .i momilain 
to tie' wed ol Pt)it Pesolntum wliieli abounds in evidence j 
ol its\<th inn iliiuactii in lisaiie. steam |e(s, hot -spine/-, i 
'I'he iniiabitiiuts, savstle* Lev (tioige 'ruiner, h.ivs 
not tie* -li",lil» d appi ehi'iision of dangei , then setllemenl.s ^ 
aie aiMii 'ed <» that then mnntm or pnlilii' s< piare occujues ^ 
one the “ted places of the inount'un , and tliois* the\ I 
lounge an I «‘ii|ov tie* .subttiiaiieaii heat Some of the 
splines n ueh tie boding ptiint Fveiv day women uiuv 
be s,H‘ii cooking vegetables m aililiclid pits whieh form a 
si'i'U'H of le'^vei fading boiling pots In some jdaces the 
Ill'll ol bovs hive onlv to stand on the iis’ks, spear then 
fish, and pitch them lu lnnd into the hot sjumgs.” Suuiiai 
ucciuinls are givmi of (le* Mieaics in New Zealand, ami the 
Negiltos 111 the \ew Hebrides 

It has been u^a'rtcd of niniv tubes tluit tlicv would be 
uiuible to rekindle tlu n ^n(*‘^ if thev weie all allt>wed 
die out 'riavelhis ni Aiisti.iha and Tasmania <it*piet the 
l^\pi(Ml native w'ointiM beating always about with her a Inir- 
ning brand, wlncli it is one oi ln*r priui ipal duties U* i»ro 
tcet and bister , and it has l»een su]>jM>seil that it wms only 
ignorance wdneh imposed on her tin* endless 1a.sk This, 
however, is md so certain . tor Mr Mikluclio Maclav remarks 


of the Papuans, whom he has closely studied, that though* 
they know' how to produce file, they prefer to carry it 
about. It was oiio of the distiiiguifehmg marks of tho 
Samoan nobh* that his fire was never jieirnitted to go out; 
and his attendants had a special name fiiuri their businesH 
of w'atching it wdnle he ble[»t In (’orea the preservation 
of the ance-itral fire is still regarded as of the first ru*por*t- 
j am*e for the happinesn a family, and the saiiio belief has 
had a very extensive Hway in other jmrts of the world. 

I 'I’he methods employed lor producing lire vary cmisider" 

I ably in detail, but are fo: the most paid merely modified 
applications of curicus,Hion or friction Sir John Lubbock 
has leiiiarked that the working uiJ oi stone into im))lcment« 
niu-t have been followed soonei or later by the discovery 
I ot liH* ; for in tlu* process of chipping sparks wa*rc elicited, 

I and in tin* pnx'r ss of polishing heat was generated. Tlie 
tn-st or concussion method is still fannluii in tlie flint and 
hIi'cI, whii h lias liaidly passed out of use evi'ii in the most 
(i\ili/e<l eountiies Its inoiiificat ions an* e(>m[>aratively 
ft'waiid unim[u>itant The AlaMkaiisand Aleut lain t.ikr* tw'o 
jueecH of quartz, mb them well with native sulphur, strike 
them togethci till t he sulphur catches tin*, ami then transfer 
the thnne to a liiuj) ot diy glass over wliitdi a tew feath(‘rs 
h.ive bt'cn stMlteied Insh'ad of two piece's of cpiaitz tho 
I’.dvinnw ust* a piece of quait/ and a |>it‘C(* ot non pyuites. 
]\li Fiedeiiik I>i)y le s.iw' liie produced )>> striking broken 
( Inna violently again -I a bamboo, and llastiaii observed tli€i 
same ]»iocess in Ihinnab, and Wallace in Teinatt'. In 
( \*( hill ( ’Iniui two ]>ieeL\s of bamboo aie i onsideied suflicient, 
till' hdicious chaiacti'i of tin* outsidi' Inyir i<*ndeniig it as 
giMid as native tlinl. The iin tioii inefliodsure more various. 
One of the simjilest is what Mr Tylor calls the stick and 
gioove ‘'a 1 limit [lointid stick being lun along a g^roovc 
ol its own making in a ]Me<‘e of vvanxl lying on the giouud.'* 
Much, ot couiHC, de[>eiids on tin* quality ol the vvixids and 
the expelt ness ot the nmiupidaloi Jn Tahiti Mi Darwin 
saw a iiiitive [>it»duee tiie in a few seconds, but only" sue 
cceded hunsLlI alhr much laliour. d’lie same ch'vne w"as 
employed in New Zi*a]aml, tlu* Saiidwnli islands, 1’onga, 
Samoa, and the Kadai'k I'-Iands Instead oi nibbing the 
movubh' stu'k baikwaids and forWiiids otliei tiibe.s make it 
rotate lajmlly in a lound hole in the stationary jdeee (d 
vvfxxl llnis making wJiat Mi I’y lor has liapjaly designated 
II fire dull Tins d« vice lias been obs(*i\e<l in Australia, 
Kainebatka, Sumatia, ami the ( ^^Iollnes, anumg the \\‘d- 
dabs of t'evlon thiouglioul agieal part of Southern Alin'a, 
among the Kskiino and Indian tubes ol Noilh AineiUM, in 
the W est Imlit's, in (k'litial Anieiiea, and as fai south as 
tlie Stiails oi Magellan It was also eiiqdnyed by' the 
am ient Mcxieaiis, and Mi 'Fvloi gives a ipiaint pietnie of 
the opcialum tiom a ^Icxican MS, a iiiiUi halt kneeling 
on the gioiind is (anting the stiek to rotati* between the 
jialnis ot hiH hands 'Fiiis simple metluxl ot lotutinii si'i ins 
to lx* v«*iy generally in use , but vainais deviees have lx*eu 
nsijitidlo foi the pin pose ot dimimsliing (he labour and 
ha’-teiuiig the insult The (Juucho ot tlu* Fam])as takes 
*‘an clastic stick about IS inclics long, jnessm lUie I'ml to hiH 
bieasl iiml the otlu'i* in a hole in a juece of wood, and then 
rapidh tuius the curved jiaH like a eaipeiiter’s contre-bit.*^ 
Jn otlici ('uses the rotation is cfTectetl by means of a cord 
I Ol thong vv'ound round the drill and pulled alternately by 
this oiul and that In onlerto steady" the drill the Fskimo 
ami olheis put the upper end in a socket of iv"ory ur bone 
whn h they hold firmly in their mouth A further advance 
was made by soim* ot tin North American IndiaiiH, who 
appeal, to have applierl the principle of tlie bow-drill , and 
the still mole iiigemoiis pump-drill was used by' the Troquoii^ 
liulians I’ur tiMl desciq>tions of these instruments and a 
rich vaiiety of details tounected with fire-inaking we must 
refer the reader to Mr Tylor’s valuable chanter in his AV 
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seari?if*s. Thepe methodft of producing in o are l>ut rartl> 
ubed 111 Europe, and only iii countxiou with supel*^tltloub 
obscr\ance» We lead in W uttki that some tune ago the 
*uuthoiitie 6 of u Mcckleiiluiii; \dluge ordcicd a “\%ild 
flit ’ to be lit against a murrain aInoug^t tin lattU Foi 
two houiB tlie min stiove \ xinl^ to obtain a s[»aik, but tlit 
fault was not to be asciiiied tt) tlu ijualil} of iht wood, 
oi to the dumiaicss oi tin* atmospheie, but to the stub 
buiuiuss td an old lad}, who, objiitmg to tin suptistitun, 
would not put out her night limp, smh a liii, to bt 
<fhiient, iimat bum aluiit At list thi slioug mindid 
fimale w comjielltd to give in liu wa^ obtained, but 
of bid ipi ility, foi it did not stop tlu mmiairi 

It has long been known that tin i i’ss oi the •^un might 
bi ( om eiitiatid b^ <i len*' oi (luu i\i mnioi AiiNtofdiaiu s 
inintions till binning It ns in I /k ( and tin ston id 

ArdiimtHles using a uuiior to Jni tin ships at S\ia(nse 
familial lit cvtiy scliooHuv) 11 (Imdasso tU I41 Nt,;i i in 
be tin^'id us an aiitlioMt>, tin \ ngms ot ihi Jsun ui I tin 
kiutlkd the wiiiul iiie with <i < tint ive (ui» set in a L,it it 
bnittlit In China tin burning glass m toiuiiion ust 
To tin intjinr) how muiknul bet nn pos tssed oi iiu, 
the cosmogonit tliosi itionK of | iisiim speculativt 
tinni^ht, do not gnt au\ itpl\ wliuii wtaihl nttt be touinl 
in the iilatioiisitl tiavtlUrs and liistoiiui'' 

1 liM sn 111 tie '1 II ( Islinds tiiit 1 h< ^ 1 <ij tin t ut) jiiik s 
Ilk ^^lst ill! if In \t M n^in it is tolil lliil tli ^1 it 

M nil wuit <1 wij t< }i< 1 ] w )i( r* )i< mu | 11 < ] tli s < i< I < i ni i in,. 

(11 I N mb! iM,_, twt ]n is uf w 1 1 I ^ llii i 1 !i M n iis t 11 ih 
lilt litbi(iitl\ Mam Jill tin In gi\ n t< inn l\ In « 1 ) 1 In li 
tuiliinitin 1 M ilniil II who <b«\\ it li in tin n nls « 1 1 1 Imn Is 
\\ islnng to h i\t I liong) oin hi ]»t( t< n 1 <l tlmt it 1 1 oin out | 
in I s I h olil mil il ho tmin h i go it to It \\ i ( 1 1 1 it \* u 

thill' m Itiil bit III lb gbni ii.n Mini ml lb 1 in Inn tb 1 

h IS It \\* i ilo 1 1 \ buinnu wlnn i h in ' suit lu ni In tv 11 

tiiNi i tin b 10 in I tin ] II Inn,, vvoill ) ut lit) tb wilti 

1 \1 ni,.,iiisln 1 ill tin bl 1 M il ink i slmt i i w j nk int ni 

(It mi linn * iin n ill iw it in w 1 In M loin s hiv< il > tli 

1 a n ) tb it thiin ) 1 is tin n is ol 1 ivvb d t lo tsti i> ni ) tb I 

li lit mill's 11 isli tiom Ins ninpits \t \Nt 1 in 1 mil \i t in il 
\ isti iliins siv tin /oo 1 ol I 111 in run iv il o| « n 1 l)i 1) 01 1 1 tl 
Min wliisi ligiil jioiiii I til 11 < n I Hill ami tint jvniloiok lb 

Ki > i 111 in ■» oil <l ui 'lit* 1 M ( ing tin i 11 lb 1 > 1 1 lull i t n |m ills 

v\ nt i\ii>\vlni» ibstioving si 1 pints I ut l<bi sb< li I lilhd 
tin in ill ini I it! sntppni in tw o uni vvinli it biok ilium In 1 
I t « i It Ml n th( SI tp nt kilK > is a in bniig< t In tlu In 1 m 
S/nr/on/n //i ilsitii w 1 dis miidiiv i di 1,^ n ligbln l!n !i nl 
til pnvnfnilii* IuiiIm] it tin inoiistii i pi li,.<iisst m wl 1 )i 

I V i I d !»\ tli sink slim k i 10 k in I vv Is plnilt n «1 1 v it I 1 

sli m jioni th Jaik | < bl»l tin In u 1 of tin lo 1 11 ish I nit m 

gl IV an I In \s is sn n I u tin Inst 1 un ni tlu vvoild ' i In ml 

I s ipi d 1 ut lln nivstnv of tm li id 1 m n n \< ib d 

N lib \ia 1 1 m b n 11 Is 11 LI I it how tin >.,0 it ) n(! ili < ni 1111,.. 
tlm ii/!i 111 pl nils niaki s pnks Hit in tin in/ht mi <( th 
pi nil aid 1/ ii\ his lioofs hitting (In na I s \\ < mnt tin snu 
li I 11) tin liindu nivtliologv wiinli t nnnvis tiiuiidn to Iiim 
I t II among nnn\ oth r things tin natln of (h< suJui hoisisoii 
th \knioii OI Ini I pi\ Hi nt uj tli skv lln I >iiko( n c hiini tint 

ill 1) m < stn ol t mn d fin from lln sp n ] s w In li i Ji n ndJ\ pan tin i 

'»liM k Wit 11 it s ( I iw s as it m impi n d u]) m 1 slon\ lull 

I iliil wlio gm tin ,>111 Ins fn« ijv shaking ins sand ijs, w is 
list tlu \I» vn m (.^>m t/i 1 < ill npnsniO 1 b^ i (lint st 11 (»iit 
iii'iiisiin, tin lutln i ol tlu I’niivini ]iioUi <1 tin tliumln iiul tlu 
lightning iw bailing slomswith Ins sling Mu llnnnl liadts an 
his Inlilun, Kudu tin go it go J ol tin Altai m J 11 tins dis 

1 > 1 ** tin < ut of tin stoin’H 1 Igt and (in non h hiiidinss 

Til Shvoijiin gal ot tlnindi i wna (iLpnttil witl 1 sib v 111 iin 
hml M < \L n protruding from Ills Intnl 1 in J aj)]) fuiimsHtiiil 
witli his Iminmt r ii]>oii his own in ml tin Si nidniivian J hor Inltl 
I in ilia ni irn li imj, a flint in tin < tini 'iannis tin (laul, ha I 
•ujon Ins Iniid a Inigt mnt Hinionmbtl l>\ m\ htth onts I<mnish 
po Ills rhsatbt liow “ lin , tin « liiltl of tin snn <arin down ft on 
h< IV n whac it w is 10 ktd in a tnl) ot vMl »w (oppa in i laigi 
pul ol rold * i kko, tin } stiioiinn g )d s( mis f<ii tii liglitmii^H m 
ht stiikps his stom witii Ins st<M AMoniing to tin Kihvtili 
tin sum nngiit^ Ukko htrm k his sw onl igainst his mil, ami fu in 
the null Issued tlu ‘ ht rv IiuIk Hi gavt it to tlu \\ ind sd»arghtt 1 
to OK-lt it, i)Ut th< uiiwan lii'inh nt itfuli 111 tin v a, when if win 
fcWftllowtd bv tin giHit pikt , and ho would havt bttn lod f<ii tvtr, 
if lln thibl of the huh had not foim to tin o snii H diaggal the 
like from the waUr, dow out his aitiailH ami fonml there I 
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tlu Inuviidv spnk still divt Ml pha sins also, tin Omk ho god, 

I h il li 111 In ivi 11 11 to tin si a ol 1 niiios Piountli us i>iou^lit 
^ to I nth til t » li li bud ligldtil at tlu Min bun 1 

Human lultiiu may be saul to hive b» gtm with *iie 
1 whuh tin Uses imuistd in tlu same latio as lultmt 
j itself '!<• sive thi laboiu ixperukd on tin initud jnotiss 
i)f pioaiiin^ k^hl, ta on iiii\ni^ i( boiii inii lmll\, 
pnmitivi nitii hit on tin ♦ piiinnt ol r iio whnb h »uM 
bum night ai tin ui i | nidiv luuldm lln I v[iim 
bad *»ni mtviiv Umpk, tin ( 1 i ks, Latins aiio Itisiaiis 
111 till tiiwiis and m1! I l d Ik Natiln / tin M(\uan Iht 
Maius, tin liiUMiim bad tin u *‘Uitkiiul lio s burning 
upon larg< } vi minis t /i tlnsi tin tlu * i (t nail lanijih ’ 

1 in tin sMm^ i.^iK ^ 1 i tlu l^^/mtul ami ( Vtholie clmn lit s, 

I ma\ Lu a iUmvi) Un “lugii,’ Ivoiiu s sn 1 ( d a nto , sup 
posidtobi tin aboiit ol \onta, stood t Iom lo a lount.nn , 
it was I oin t nu nt to I law Inuu tlu sum spot the two gii it 
Mijuisites, fipi ami w itii Ml mil and ptditu d iiittiis(> 
gioiipul thiinsilvis aioiiiul tlu Ibvtumuai wlmh w is it 
oiut aiimpli 1 fniumal, 1 ti)wn Inill, ainl i ^ossipni,. n 
soli ill jmblit busiiiiss viul nn I pinati atbm win ti ms 
at tod b\ tin lii:ht ainl iii tlu wuuiitli I tin t oiiuuon tin 
No woiub i that it > 11 i^stoii s boiild I < i oiin uai n d ibuui 
tni* coiimiunilK ioiisult t a liolv c \ l 1 \ thing th it tn nns 
tlnni iXislLiut and pioiiudis tlu 11 wilt in, niati n«d flnius 
sin li an iitc and w iti 1 11 1 k s tbmotlnis '1 liu tin liv 

taiuion glow into a o. li^ioiis institition And if Wi In ii 
a litlk more ol fio woislnji than ot waUi woialiip, it is 
b(< iiisc tin, iuing on tin wlioJi mote difluult to obt nn, 
Was ( sti L un d nnio puMoii 

VVi liiiM ( nnoiis and lomoidml Ustimonms tbal the 
piitui[)ai fninfionsol tin st ib itsi It go w out of tin c no 
wlmh was ]i (iwal on tin tiibii tin d lu nun who at 
tiiubd it in 1 h 11 IS w c It dial tin retains dluiliulto 
tat to^itlni, ind it would h i\( ban (onsuhial as a bad 
oimniltluN hid nab ( li d t!) if dnt\ 1 in > wtu fid at 
tlu pubin <.\pin( uid Will llu\ might In , lot huMUg 
In i n, piob ibl\ , ^i m I d cooks it tin outsit, tlu > ba mu, 
wJnn thi <it> wm i s| ililisln il L // //<•> oi magistiiliH, 
and (Veil />/s//c/s, 01 a (oinbinition ot Ihi laptiin, tho 
pl n st, .mil tlu kin^ Thus tin tn IguinliansoJ tin fnbal 
flic Will tin cailnst juiblu siivmts, wlio bs dijurcts .ip 
piopi latcd .ill noj ilmlotiias, a fin st ili itsi II ib m 1 »ptd 
into i v.iJ -1 a,,gi< ition nj intuisl \nd whin \iiguKtus 
U'-ui[>al tin iiHinin cinpiit. In assunn d all tlu powtia 
wlnh a pn tun luaid ol 11 inn ns ni o^ 
hiM jn)ss»sH,d lie in idi himsi 11 I* fftff 1 l/ua//M/s, and 
assunn d tin chai-,i <d tin pid»ln liic and on trunsjioiting 
jt to liJs own pibnc In li id to < on\( 1 1 it into pubin pro 
}Kit} 'lln Ml iknn natioiih, Ui well as tin A/tas,naival 
uiibassid )is in lln n tiinpb c ol tin, win u, asat fht nation il 
Inaith, tIn^ kastidtln foic igii gut sth Tin I'l} lant ion and 
the state wtit couvatibb tcinn If b} diainc tlu fm m 
the lionian tLni])ii ol \ c sta wa^ cxtingnishul, all liibiin.ils, 
all unlhont}, ill [)ubln 01 [)iivatc biisiiusi, laid to stop im 
nndiatiiv 'Jht connexion bilwan Jnavin and laith hid 
bcLii biokc n, and it had to lu ic total in sonTe wa^ ti 
othci, tithcT b> .love Hi nciing dow n divim lightning on 
lus altais, 01 by the pnehts making anew liu b} tin old 
* saacdimthod of nibbing two jircoh of wood togcthei, cir 
b^ (ate king the la^H of llit Min in a eoncave. minor Ne> 
I (iioik oj Roman arm> troHstd tin fionticj without cai tying 
' an altar wheie the fire taken fioin the rrytaneuui burned 
I night ami du>. When the CJieckH mc nt out e olonics the* 
emigrants took wilh them living (oalK fiorn tbt altar of 
Hestia, and had in Hieir new country a file lit aw a lepre 
Miitativeof tlnit btinnng in the mother cuuntiy ' Not 

^ ( iiiiouslv enough Wi mu the saint institution obt mnn^? among the 
Daiiiiiusof Soutii Atina, wbere tlm < Im fn wli hwav tlnir ]»<oi>le 
witli a sort of irmstly authority, coiuinit to tiicir dnugliters the care 
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the three niiM uiiiImI thur lii< s into one could 
lluiiie huome ruiwi ilul , uiei Athiri^ heiuine a Hliiniug 
lij^ht lu th<* world oiil), u< an* ^h( n the twelve tnhr s 
of Atti<a, ltd i»y 7'!ii uh, hiou^dit < uh it^. 1/iaud to the 
of \th(n« Poliju All(ln»M < (jiili dt latt il, niakiii^^^ 
Dilphi <(iitiil liJ irlh arnl tlic JsUijifis (on^n^itd 
aioinnl ])( h^, whtriM \U* ii< u iin w I» t< lit d t vf i> yt ai 

A<(iiidin;li to li not jiii|>oshiI»Io iIicot}', all an liitft tun , 
ptihlu and (»riv a d an 1 pndaia, lx w ith the <.n < 

tion of mM(d h d t pi tut th( an rtfl tin , w hah ahodt 
lilt II dan d to lull il>it ( ii!> dtf r a ii td tiiia I oi it 

mu t It hojii jti iijtiid tlid tin* w lh lookt d ujmui tm a 
diun t\ \\ t in t \pH 1 \ told that \ ♦ f<ta h id i o iiii vt 

or f ifiK (V n III la 1 ow n li mpli, til \ t it il tiio la nai 

II if 111 1 th \iiv,od<li H lit I -ii It 11a iiUMhiuidiiK n wh<» 

ii(( tli II n{it til ion tia Jicaitii Ik In vi d, uk < )Md n iatt 
tlul tiny it ih till |»n iiaeoltla i tla iiisi Iv t 4 11a 

la Mill) tin wiM ki |>t )a»]\ ^ llK tlaiia was to n iii iin 1 n lit 
and pun 11a numih uial nkHiua pn si j jptioiH oi tlit 
/< 11 I \\i ti t Iliad tliiH tilling lo lla ixiniia it wti 
and it I till u w jdi I\ hpn id lx la t I li it not I in/ uia It in 

H to ha tlitow n in the tin , tlnit noiiaUi iPaitan in to 
ha lorninittid la Ion it 1o pit in om ^ Iin wMihl Im 
] a>w (otisnitnd in in inv }>hats, in Mliiiunitu < \ iinph ^ 

III un unpai don liih otl< la i lla t^tlliliis of lii h nia, 

HM onlin^^ to M di ( )♦ ill \ , an k » n vi n nt i d ll il I la y 

Would n it h]ow out II ll ht h t ttii \ hIi mM n lah i tin 

tl Una nnpnro w ith t)a li hn itli , md a Miiiii ii |<(idi}iMt\ 

w 1 1 < h 1 \ < d h> W I o I in I* 111 ik ll 111 ini I 3 1 \ h iiukoli 

union t la I u) pi o! la kh ii i ' 

In till Mim * ot tina, tin xma n i on wliali in ah tht 

I mIm pi o\ idi It 11 w It ll I pt I lima lit lin in ah t v 1 1 > t unil\ 

Iiuvt It la mill It would < m n hi ni irt miuiuta 1 > * i> 

that tla liinii\,a it i udl I now m <1 iv tlvtiip lit^^ilt 
uitii (la iiiiin in (oiipli and tia ii tliddnii lajd tli n i»wn 

fin p) a ( , «ind not h< ioi It i 111 h tint at tin out <1 

oidv tla hi^la I iiataiav o| tljalluinh, rttnufnh^ <i j 
t Win iillowi 1 U liiM a In <*i tlaii tiwii, v hn h j 

wiiH f la n i ijitiv al( nt to i pi i\ iti oi t nniU ^od lla \ ki [ t 
It huiiiin. ni^hl and tlav ill (ho ni n loinal \*> inmtl\ | 
iH till ! nl pi la 1 it ion, In i ^ of sia h i i Im a ti i win i itiii i 
iiuiiaiou in tla iioi tin 1 n < oiintniH 

1lu*H Inmiin^ ni loin f iki hk hai k to tla liiia wlan 
( \ i I > 111 it til w n in lit Ll riotn t la int ion d Pi \ t na a n 
H la md w I ^IM n to t m h i!» nx \\ la n li nli l,ii w < ut if 
tla till I in I Mihx jiniill\ wlan l.niula s w oiu « t tla 
juMiti t ili tiom lla iitih Marilaid htoia. wtii .i\in to 
iv<i\ I iiinlv lla I tinii so( nl oT^ani>nn, the ml aai tla 
^im, tla t ninh oia inn^ini into tla otlui,lnd tin !< i 
tla n ( oininon \ ml >1 md i -iti i na d it i i m n tla i. lusi i t 
tla n IM tiiai lla la nth wn tin \ niitu oi th 

ill 1 1 l I I III It ll 1 f ll \ in I i ll a |i I it 

II III til I 1 t I ] v\ > i ) la I M 1 I i tl a IK u )i } 

I ll I I I I I 1 \ l I I I) tin 1 II t M I I 111 ' I III 

It iii| 1 »t N tit ( I < tin I III ll I I til s UhAtim ll 

A III iM 1 1 M a ll ^ 11 m \1 1 I t Im i 1 i) | i w n , t lu N it h 

hiul 1 i ll'* I I I \ til ll t)i \it Im I t I lull lu il 

t»ut, tiu \ w 1 i r II t ll I I till Mills I lu M 1 juis 
i’la M in I I Mini I I t’l | i) i (u il ( 1 1 I Im I i i Ivii -i 

iIIm I a a It 1 11 1 hI < th la 1 ti»i-*, ' ni uai I 

wlai ll « » ll I < I I tla tiaiim t it Ul Itu si 1 sit 

his p« i \ It w i I \ t n a ai 1 st 1* k i I u i li > ju »u 

4 ha I III ] 7 1 ‘ 1 li I u M t la ii nt i >i n I >^ * tlu J >i | la 

M till h i ll \ *1 ill n 1 1 M 1 1 

^ St /t N I I ai ls7s, ] W lots 

Jo}f la V '' S r ( I is , I 

riit n h NN t} hill a li i h im nil I tvoni thtu hnlatatuai 
liiul tti si i) h ll t i ill 1 *• wluo 1 inns a constant Im, 

ill! whahtluN ll IM i iipi till Ml ill < a till h inks t>t thu Sii'jL, 

It tA IS ht list >ni I n I ( ! N M Um M i t s \ msiit u lur/t mass 

t>fu»k usiulK i Mail \Mt> til III I 111 la appasitr tit pot 

hincrr lla hi > k m tl in 1 1 v\h nut wjis aittnlt I to last thu 

%v h It ll ti ai 1 hi tiiiHM t ( hn tmas* win a Us n luaiiis wire 

uanintl t powtli i anil striwn iMi tht IuiIiIh t« insuu tUtii 


Louhc, m the regia waa the nacred centre of Rome and tne 
Jhaiian < otninonw talth ^ aioutid the legia the civic and 
jKilitH iuhtitutioiiH develojjtod Uicins elves, and around the 
lit arlh the iumdv grew slowly into shape and powei 

A'* dlitid> obheivtd, the IVytiineion w^as an altar to the 
gi nius of the comiiiou wealth, the abode of the nation’s 
Luou aiiustors Its exact counterpxrt was the gentile 
liiiulli, owmd by the gi uh at Jaigo and its dej»pndeut 
funiJns When the gtntcs biolce asunder, tvei) family 
bitmie ]K)ssi*<sul likewi‘'e ol an altai to its particular 
‘^J'cndis ’ and “Liiis/ oi situd fathcis. These fathers 
wi n not men arnistois, oi giaiidpaieuts, us wt liold them 

II »w to be, but the constant juoi^enitois , not onlj were 
• liny ))t Jievf d to h ui be gott( a children m a former age, but 

ils I to go on bcgtttiiig them constantl;y thiough hiiceieding 
^1 miations Pioi tea lots and piotectuis us will, tlitj weie 
tin mime of blessing at the '•anie time as tin soune o( ex- 
i lino C’illul gods, qt udhlun^ fuqtints^ 

isUHftthioi,' tln> weie m f ict the gods of the housthold, but 
ginis of the siine km iind blood as then d 'scendunts ISo 
oUh was In Id inoie Muied tlhin tin om wliuli a iiiati swore 
by his own heath, no pii^ir more nadd} gianttd than 
I that which was toupkd with a wisli foi the weltaie ot the 

III nth The he nth hid a loiogni/td light ot aH}liini,. 

I wlinh is yet m full \igoiii in inan\ eoiintiies lUit it was 
1 ibove all tin tliione ol tliu “ j atr tl.iinilias, the stionghold 

ot Insdiunimon Tin pioud saving oi the I nglishinan that 
Ills home IS ills I isllej ih but an attemiutid n ninant ol the 
feeling wlmh animated tin (ilIc^^ ot tin \ eiln , the (lieik, 
*iml the It ill in genteh Siuh i in in was tin king absolute 
ovei hm house hold , Im w u ld( d tin [lowei of life and ck util 
e>vei all his Mil»oidin itt s, < ittle , slave s, tliilehe n, wife or 
wives he w is tin piust eit his ill ii, tin inuiiaaei ami t\ 
jioundeieif all elivnn things, » kv eti el abe»\ t the st iinlard e>f 
t onitiioii moitils lb doiiL m ius kingeioin eenild, il miel 
w i( make 1 new jm , not wifhavul^ai ilint ami mm, but 
b\ tin -^o]! inn inode ol i ubbiiiL' toge Ihei two sailed twigs 
lu tin wuv all ( »ili k In uIIk we le piov nkel with lie w tuts 
wInn tin am n nt om s bail been snllnel b\ tin le i k ot the 
h ite I IN I in mvnlei TJlsi h tin he nth, tin ceoiiel 

pi il , at ii ist, wa** flu to tin wilt iinl mothei ami aa 

I tiiin went on Ini inthnme eontinmd te> imi i c ^ 

/ / /fOf// of I nt an ( So/// /// f// it nt Ittlaf 1 he sun, 

as lliL SMiiiii ol In it, give lile to caiih md it was natu 

id to suppo e til It tin In nth, “ilie sun in the house,* 
i tin )e>iimii I ihl i e ills it, I nimti el lile likewise IJicre 
I >n it w 1-* i 1 nle the seal ot tin 1 m> ind Penates or 
iin ( steus, a elwe Iling [line 1 f«»i tin dec e use el, win il a steak 
ol simP J, uIn toe nil 1 t \isii lu I ]»v new liitlis was main 
t nmnl Tin I irnous Tvom m li^einl ol JMivms J'uIIiuh, 
wlioni Pint lie ll and eithe i wiiteis iijHut te> have been pio- 
[eieitidnitln ishe s ol the In <11 ill b\ tin 1 m tin mst Ivts, 
js i e niious dhistuition of this btln f \ sipul hi il f»n ture* 
at t h\n to u[»ie sLuts a double* j*h<dlns piotiinhng tioin tiic 
Hum ot i Inailh, e>n whieh a libiiion i^ beiiiL pemiid, 
Iin ^l las tmglit tliat tin In iithiiie w is e osubstuntial 
I With tin e mse e>f gem I if ion Heme can was liken to 
I puhe^ivc the ])uniye>f descent in tin km b} pieseiving the 

I 1 Ik tl im 111 r P ill is VMi t dl In tin Aim ) p pul iti >ns v\ tin h lie 

j VI itt I tint n w iiiMM nil dll iinlulni in tin vikst iil ust uni jiiMilt and 
n in \e>uUi<lin t« t m h In i si> 1 mj:: i sin stoo<i litweentln Isd 
vn I tin In pi i * In the A « I is a\ st t tint t)n> lie n wiU iiinleiweiit 
s nn s t* d< ms( < lation l)\ w ilkini, tliin < inunid tin raw Inuitli ] liwe, 
in I snitthin tni hnnl nit > tin fl inn s wliih she was In ing sjainkltd 
with )ns*i ll w il< I I leurinanv an I Slav e<Mnitin tht hnde, 
M sfn K nil s i hur ii nid eiitMsIui ntv\ houst hows to the tire 
huiiimp on the health, v^alk^ tlnm nminl it hums thni ot her hairs, 
nml hinds n h 1 sli inj; rouinl he i What is no iae)tt <iom b> th« 

niistiess iH still el >ne to h< r mrvants ui (itimni}, vvbr ns thev tomo 
in ait' nnielt ti run loiind the kitthin firt, ir© toueheel with soot, 
and have then huu* tttt sj nnkle d with ensluiA, 
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flame of the health pure and unmingled with fire taken 
from another house. On this matter the ancient I'ersiaua 
wore particularly punctilious, feeding their Ores, and ospe- 
^ cially tlieir sacred tires, only with certain kinds of wo<k 1, le 
puted to bo cleaner tlian all others, well drieii, and well 
Btript of the bark. Everywhere and lu all countries, it was 
considered a most fatal omen it the tiie died out in the 
hoarth. Tha fiinily whoso fir^ wont out Imd ineiirretl the 
ire of the Lares, who, if not tpiickly apj^eosed, \\(»uld strike 
the sous with iiiipoteneo and imbecility A now tire was 
to bo lit by the fiicLion of two twugs, ns to fetch some from 
a neighbour’s would hii\e been consuleied an adulterous 
union of lieartlis, an undue mingling ot tuo families* blood * 

mui Lift -/^/fuhtrtnui, 
— Eoi a long time, throughout all the world, the ancient 
naturalists \\lu> meditited «»n the gieatest wonder ot physi- 
ology, supposed that the generation of fiie by the tiiction 
of two woods, one of hauUM* the other ol softer substance^ 
was the exact eounterpiUt ot lium.ui g< neratioii. The heat 
thus evolved in the human organism was held to be of most 
subtile nature, a dash of the astral light, an intolligcnt 
suiislance. rriniaiy fne impregnated [Jinnurv watei, and 
the soul was boin. Life was coinpausi to a ihiine, to a 
tor/*li ; iind no eomjairison is more tine. AbaU'rn tdennistry 
having proved that animal life is a constant Inirnmg ot 
oxvgtm, the ancieLt myth was not lai lioni the truth when 
it said tint I'roinethein animated tlie figure of clay by 
putting into it aspaik of fire. ‘Mniow ye,’' said an t >jib 
way proplut, that the fue in yuin Imt-. and the litem 
your bodies an' one and tlie sanu thing” A touh whicli 
was put out by throwing it violently on tlie guaind s^ni- 
boli/ed in ecclesiastical riles exconimumeation, or tlie con- 
demnation of a smil to eternal death In c las-sieal mytho- 
logy, Meleairers lilt*, was bountl to a log ni \\of)d , when the 
one w'as turned to a heap of ashes, the othei was to fall 
dead. “ ( *t>f pus 4 s( ftn ro, ituiuht rut tputs^" that (dd piece t»f 
philosophy, became iimt'parable liom ]>oefiy and language , 
and noa,as in tin* days of yore, the soul and the “genius” 
au* ahvavs sj»oken ot as if they possessed the mitiiTt* of 
flaim‘, and tlie aiigils and the pens as il then substances 
wa* re pure light. Aceoidingto the piistine ]>hysiology, man 
was likt‘\Msi* a liic, buf a tire indden in cla,> , dibit etl in 
WMt(M Jt It had not been for w^ator, the flame w<»uhl have 
been destntyi'd by its own toree, itw'ould have bla/eil up, 
cttniscatiiig vndeiitly in diu/ling etlulgimet*, and tJien d}mg 
out In tact, all i»rimitive theories attni>ntt*tl to gasemis 
water the action wdnch out pieseiit scieiHM^ attributes to 
iiitiogen, without whicIi oxidation would g<» <m too ia]udly 
to allow of the foiniution of ovidizable matter Heme 
water was thouglit to be as neee.ssaiy a.s lirt itself ; lienee 
amueiit law li>rbade the individuals guilty of oHeiu'es «igamsl 
the eommonwealtli to have fire and water givt‘n them- a 
son Le nee equivalent to death 'J’he mixture of organic fire 
and organic w.itei in our bialies wa.s coni[>ared to that in 
vegetable matter, uhieli emits iiiiieh smoke if \iunied when 
in green or wot condition Nay, by' pursuing the aiiiil>sis 
of combustion in which the ela.ssieal world had centreil all 
its philosophy, the ashes or mineial detiitus which fell on 
the hearth found their analogue in tlie flesh, in the iMUies, 
m the solid [larts of oui organism. 'J’hus man was thought 
to be an alloy of hre, earth, and waiter in sliglitly different 
proportioiiH Fire, a constituent part of the divine iritelh- 

* U iH interostirig to untc* th.it in Jh>ljtiriiji llu* couiitry }n*o|»le hnvt* 
still u Htroiij; ]»n'neli<e nm'aiiist rmy ho* heuj)i to or taken from 

the hearth Till th<* hahe he forty ‘I.'Oh ohl, tlie Mhanifirm <if> not 
alh.w a htand, not oven a <roaI. tioin the laniiiy tu»-]»l.iio to fa* jroon 
^wuy. As long as the Juj».anoso had caMos, ^loopleol tlie hiirhiM lanks 
ate no fooii oxiept wliat w.m (ookod lu tin ir own homo, tor foai of 
“ rmxiniif tiro,” evidently hooauM* they thonjt;ht that lite imparted ita 
nature to food, and by meanH of ItuMl to the hotlil^ iniwtrs. 


gence, Ivecaiuo a bouI when it wob iniiiieised in organic 
water; it became the luKly when it was put into organic 
clay. The traditions of the Egyptian yaicsthood, whicli 
were current umicr the miine i>f llciniisTn.smegi.stnUjteacli 
that at the moment of death, “ oiu intolligi*iice. one of 
(iikI's .subtile thoughts, escapes the body dios.s, puts on 
its liery tunic again, and (loafs iicnct'lifrtli m sp.uc, ’ leaving 
the .Mail to awuit judgment Men weic di\nlr i mto noble 
and Ignoble, acioidiug do fid* matcrnil oi the ^^pintual side 
oi then iiutUM pit‘doniiiiaicd. 'I'lius a trcqucnl distimtion 
in file burials, whnh may have aiihcn even m prchihtotic 
tunes, can be i\|boiKs‘ (’hiefs and kings. (»ncsts ami 
iiobhunen, pofscssod ad ot a <ii\ii»c soul, weic burned, 
flame going loith to Ihime , but people of the eoiuinon 
son wcie sunk among tlu^ sods, clay going back to clay.” 

(\4{iun( Vnr 'riiL* reunions and beliefs wlmh most 
pnmilive populutiims lm\e ciiteitaim‘d on the nature of lini 
in the luiiiith weic u)'plied by tlicm to tin great cosmic 
flic botli v\eie Iiti giveis, one to the fannly and the otluT 
to the nniveist* , both wi re ot the same subslamc or 

elemeiil It was taught 1 \ Anstidh* that Zeus was a name 
given to the hie oi heaven, .lud b\ Tliito uihI h'unpnlea 
lliat tin* simii* llesiia bunn'd m tin bninbh'st but ami tlio 
highest i-ky. Ovid wiml .mi f u as t<* ulentily that goildesa 
witli the eaitli itsi it. Aeeoiding to that doLtime, tlie 'm.s 
held to be the VTiysoul ol nature, thee .stmu' ot eveiy thing 
that liad a shupi*, and ivmi 1 > be tin* guei >1 tlml simp**, 
for philosopheiH t'xphuned that of all elements none but 
fiu* having an V loim by ilsidt tould iinpuit it tootliei things. 
Kn>iii .lupitii to the fl\, fiotu the wamlenno stai to the 
nniest blmh* of g'-iss, all laangs owi'd exastiiiee to the lleiy 
elerneiil This llieoiy, more oi hiss distimdh evpiessiul, 
oblaiiied among the A/teis, who invoked in tln ii piayaau 
“Ine the most ancient dnnut^, tin* lather and mother 
ol all gods.” 'rohil tin (^)iiu‘he, (.^>m‘t/iuoa(l the Mexuan, 
Tieiines the l'’nin, I'eikim the SI. a, Tlior tin' Scandnia- 
I Man, 'raiams the (hiul, and manv tdhei god.^, as statial 
.ihove, were n*pTcsented as liavni" hiestojic's loi lieinis or 
I loi luidies one oj them was said to have llasheil up ni 
bghluings us lie was <I lagged along the ioek> Insivi'ie by 
some poweitui antagoni.sf Sm h a god, encased in a shell 
ol Hint, fell down fiom Jn.iven upon eailJi, aetoiding to an 
' Indian h geiid , the shell laoki^ into sixteen Immlred frag 
imaits, and eaeli ol them aiose and stood up as a paitniilar 
god, Fioiii sucIj a tliumleibolt or meti iuile the Jiaeotas 
lioashil t<» have tdiginutisl. 

I In till’ (biostn tin oiy* the middle ]Natt of liie eosnnm 
I was taken nji b\ the sturiy vvoild, emitting the astral light, 

I inieiioi in samtity to the mild ellnlgome ol ethei nliove it, 

I but supetior in vivifying ]ao[ieities to oui eomnion files. 

I 'riiese tliree conditions of the cosmic fire coi lesjuanlt'd to 
tlie thiee conqiomuit p.iits of man mind, soul, and body 
I I'lnphets and othei gu .it and pious men liad minds still 
I letulgent with etJieieal lays, which were tin* thoughts <)f 
I divinit\ , while the wuked Juid souls vnIiicIi laid beini 
soaked in a smoky hie, and in stupid people tlieii* glmi- 
* meied but the weakest jiossible lay of celestial light. 

M * 

\ 

-So rinujiig A jukI OltJiWiOs IIiom* mtiIv of tin* “tiieat 
^ Il.in* amoii^Mla* Nn III 'UMiaii iioni Iml tin “( ;i( lunnnfl; 

111. (’imlis no ottu'iK tli.iM lie' ]tnt stU < Juti*, Wfii* < utillcil lo tic honour 
ri( ( loiij.itioii Tlie tiiliCH of ( 'iilih.i ni.i Mni i\en pi iMi.nleci 

I th.it MU }i .»H were not inn ne<l N\«‘ie liiibJe to he liansloi nu <1 inhihiutis 
Aniont: lertuin }uipuliiti(ais (u'-. loi 111*^111110, the (.'oh liiuiiH ot oM, niul 
the Itahfens or < 'himpsev HU ' of fiui liineh) tlu inuhs had the privilege 
ot the p>n, Miiuli was (U tiled to women U’he exain]»leH iHuhIoiI itiR 
the In iiel ol the beinp » lire an so nnimaons that it ih dilhMilt 

to < hoose ntnoni; tluni In V'oij.M laiifl the ‘onNof nir hrmtc’iied haheu 
aie In hevnl to 1m* tiir#ied into Wills-»)t the Wisp The soiiIh ol dying 
men or ImukIs are said tf» hnin Mmietirnes with a leaf ‘•o intense that 
then <*v< s inflame piles of wor.d It is a fieqm nt ft at td diveo- horsen 
in Tarfai J»yeiidM to make the rocks glow aud melt pitdi hy merely 
looking at them 
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It waA not the hottest fire which was supposed to be the 
rnuHl divine. Fierce heat being mimical to organic life, 
hot lirctt are said to be hellish ouch. Their masters, the 
demons of drought and Htenlity, dry up the fouutainH, 
scorch tlie grass, excite pestileiue, aie the worst fiends to 
the humaii lace l^ure light was Ihtmght to be without 
any he.it uL all, and legends tell ol “ theophuuios,’’ 
aureoles, oi tiejiy tongues flickcTing above the cradles of in 
lanlH predi‘Ktined ti» gloruiiiH careers, lliallic fire, giving 
out heat but no light, was often consideied as of an inferior 
nature, and thcn'bno rcprcseriltiil by secondary <*r even by 
tertiaiy deities, fauns, sat^is, icgipans, and the like 

At the oiithcl the gods and demons alike had home com- 
mand (^l life, but they were distinguishable by the nature 
4»f then ine Among the ScaiidinavianH, Woden wuh the 
fiif‘ tiuit shun s, Thor tlie lightning, and Loki the fire that 
burns and shall one day destroy the wliole world ; llnihma, 
India, Siwa, and Osiijs, lloruH, 1'yphon, had similar mean- 
ings Zeus, Ajtollt), and Athene [iresided over the celestial 
flame , i lerciiles and Oioriysus marked the progressivo pun 
licatiouH of the terrestrial fire. Piesides his influence over 
ge.neratioii, lie[)ha*Htus had the (omiiiand of the siibter- 
i.irn‘an fire and id its vast smithies, where (‘art hs and stoiu's 
weie liised into metals. ft was with a feeling of the most 
mteiise awe that tlie Veilic Aryans i‘(»nteinplated the 
thunderstorm and the lightiiiug, tlie iieici^ struggle in the 
heavens, the fight between the wands and the clouds, be- 
tw'eeii fue and water, between tlui tire-god India and Vritra 
the fire (1 1 agon So, likewise, tin J i.niians < one«‘iV(*d of our 
world as the field of the great battle between Ormuzd the 
IncnMiser, and Ins twnn biotliei 4Vhiimaii the Destroyer 

Uenhu<i uml mn A/ Fn^. 'file i»riiieiple of life 

being a fiery one, it was Mippo.-.ed that all maladies were 
only HO many defileiiieiits of the pure principle wlueli had 
been datkeiuMi by the demons of night, and that all sick 
people were d(an(»iii u‘s 1’ho traditions of the Finns assert 
that lightning, the (ier> sword of likko, slays the demons 
of illness, jhit it was diseovered that the exhibition of 
lightning, as a healing inetliotl, was attended with grave 
clrawbin I\s it was impossible to insure being aide to use 
it, anil w'iieii it I’oiild be obtaiiiiMl, tlie cure was W'orse than 
the <lisi*ust‘, us the j»atient was kilhsl bfdon* the imp who 
had bed(‘vih‘d Jnin It became necessury to liavt‘ rocouise 
to a substil ul(^ , and thereloie the healing virtues oi the 
Ihnnderbolt were embodied in thi‘ or thunder 

stones. IMie “ holy stomps ” ot the Anglo-Saxons, or “holed 
stones,'’ allow he.nls, Hint celts, and Hint knives w'oiked 
by j>n‘lustorii men, weie pojmlarly believ(*d to be stones 
winch liillnig tlown fioni heaven possesseil heuvandy vii tnes, 
and wi'ri' usi' m all sorts «)f dismise ^ 

Se'kiii'Ks h.iv mg become identiiied with sin, puriticutitai 
became the iirhl and most esleemeil of cinative agents ami 
of prophv lactics It needed to be unilergone when a dead 
body had been touched or when women hid been ilehv’creil. 
The im>tliei walked with In i iKibo thunigh fires lit on her 
right jiimd and on liei left , the infants, es[>ecially the 
inaltN, weie tumigiited with great care. Among some 
populationl^none could appioacli mother and child witbmit 
stepping over a bi.i/iei Fim v oideais heralded the attain- 
ment i»l tlie agi‘ ol pulu'i’ty b\ both sexes Ambassadors 
W(*re ridused admittance to the prosem‘e 4 >f the sovert'ign 
until the\ had tiaversed a Hum* which should singe away 
the loieign <levilrii‘s winch tliey nnglit carry about ihum. 

* la auM rjHiK ttio .Vustralum stmrnu tin* to tlu- in]uml 

parlH of liiN juitUMits 'lMu‘ IVisiiuis kmdU* luo ou llo* t«*iraros ol tlioir 
houso where Hit* Hiek man lies I'lit.igtvmuis Dre oil guns and 

I'wvolvors, ami throw tmnung hinmls into tlu an In Tuikestnn, sick 
rhtldivii iiro nnnle to leap ovei lamiiiig tiro',, ami aie struck seven 
times on tlie tmek At eveiv’ stroke remonstianees are addressed to 
the demon, such ns “Begone to the cseu' Begone to the tlcsertl** 
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Puritication by fire led to the institution of baptism 
by fire, which in many places was thought vastly superior 
to baptism by water; and the idea obtained its furthest 
development in the notion of purgatorial fires, w^hich is ^ 
not jieculiar to one church. Often people had misgivings 
about the penance which awaited them in a future state, 
and leckoned that it would be better for them to undergo 
it <;ii this side of the gravo,^ 

I*ertodic Fires , — I because the suu loses its force after 
noon, and after niidsummer daily shortens the length of its 
ciKUiit, the ancients inferred, and primitive po[>ulatious still 
believe, that, as time goes on, the energies c»f fire must 
necessarily decline. Thereiure men set about renewing the 
liicH in the temples and fui the hearth on the longest day of 
Kumiuer oi‘ at the beginning of the agncultuiaJ year. Tho 
cerOmony was attended with much rejoicing, banqueting, 
and many religious rites. Houses w ei e thoroughly cleansed ; 
people bathed, and underwent lustrutioiis oud purifications; 
new clothes w(*re put on ; quarrels weie made up; debts 
were paid by the debtor or remitted bj tho creditor, cri- 
minals were released by the civil aullionties iii imitation 
of the heavenly judges, who w^ero believed to grant on the 
Kume day a general remission of sms. All things were 
made new , each mail turned over a new jmge in the book 
ot hi.'^ existence. Some nations, like the Etruscans in tho 
Ohl Woild, and the Peiuvians and Mexicans in the New, 
earned those ideas to a high degree of dc'velopment, and 
celebrated with magnificent cereiimuies the renewal of the 
savnhif or astronomn* periods, which might be shorter or 
longei than a century. Some details of the festival among 
the Aztecs have been preserved On the last night of every 
period (52 yoais) every file was e.xtinguisbed, and men 
]»roceeded m solemn proiiession to some sacriHl spot, where, 
witli nw(‘ and trembling, the priests strove to kindle a now 
file by fiietion It w^as as if they had a vague idea that 
the cosmos, with its sun, moon, and stais, had been wound 
iq> like a clock loi a definite peiiod of tune And had 
they fail(‘il to raise the vital b[»aik, they would have 
b(‘lieved Unit it was because the gient fire was being extin- 
guished at the ceiitial hearth ot the world. 1lie Stoics 
and ninny other unciHiit jdiilosojihois tlnnighl that the 
w'orld was doomed to final extinct lou by fin* The Scan- 
dinavian balds sung the eiul ol the w^oild, ln>w at last tho 
W4»lf Feiiiii would get loo.se, how the cruel fire of Loki 
would destroy itself by destroying everything The 

Kssencs enhirged upon tins doctrine, w'bich is also found 
in the Sibjlhue books and appeals in the Apocrypha (2 
Esdras xvi. 15). 

Dujuiis, (hufnii </• (ous /f.\ 1704 , B<‘ui!iouf, Sn^itee 

ifts /it^i tt/ionH , i'tinniWf / h {(t^( fir Mifthoh/ffh , r<i]» \s , lH3r*, Atlalficrt 
Kniiii, J)it' Ilctahkunft dti< vnd (h,s (/hffrrf tanks, 1859; 

Slfiiitlial, r<hf/ dir mspi umtlicht Foi in drr Satfi mn rn>mr(hcii8^ 
IsOl, Albfii Jfi‘vill(*, “ Li* Alytht* (1»* PioiiutlMv,” ui lirrnr des 
Ihin Mondrs, August 1862 , Michel Bic.il, IhrLiiir it Vacus^ 1863 , 
Tjh»i, Jxfsratf hes into the Far} a IJisl<nn nf Mankind, (hap ix , 
186.'), B.i< holcii, Da Sofjr ran Tavuqni(, 1870 LuMi'm k, PrrJns- 
ton Tnnrs, 3il edition, 1872, Fxdajaai •if the FarsiSy 

J878. (E RE.) 


Siiniliii uia<tucs aif‘ nIiH rcM>rtod to iii lumndjiinoUH rcf^ums of 
rnuice wlicii illucNs Kirntc** the flocks In l»n<kvvnid (listiictn of Ucr- 
iinnn. when the swim* sn kcii iind du% the “ vvihl fire,” ni “AW/(A‘w^,*’ 
Is kiiidlcfi, hul it would luive no virtue it it were kindled hy liaclielors 
iijsteiul ol hv iimined Tiitm, or wuth inntthew and not bj the orthodox 
jiiotess ot ruhhiiuj wood against wood 

- Ill the hill range*, of Sontiiern Indiii penitents aie made to pasa 
thituiurii H low ot hmning lint'- and are a.l»solve<l aftei having passed 
tlie seventh. Before seed is sown it is still passed throiipli tho flio in 
Bavaria*'; ainl in Basiito land childien iindei went lecently a RuaHar 
linieess, being litild ovw the flame of a lighted altni. The eaith was freed 
from the denions of steiiltv by lijthtinj!: hujte fires, ami the fields became 
fertile as far us liie lilaze covild be seen distinctly, a prattice which 
still prevails lu many places from Norway to Central America. 
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fire is considered in the present ertiole in relation to 
the destruction by it of life and property* History is full 
of accounts of the devastation it has caused in the towns 
0nd cities of nearly every country of the civilized world. 
The following list embraces the most memorable of the 
great fires of which records have been preserved : — 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

798. Londm, nearly destroyed. 

982. ,t greater }>art of the city burned. 

1086. „ all houses and churches from the east to the west 

gate bunted. 

1212. ,f greater part of the city burned. 

1666. ,, “ The Great Fire/* September 2-6. 

Itbegan in » wooden house in Padding Lane, and'liamed forthreo 
days, consuming the buildings on 43(t acies, 400 stmdM, lanes. Ac, 
13,200 houses, with St Panrs church, Kd parish cimrohes, 6 chapels, 
the guild-hall, the royal exchange, the custom-house, many hos- 
pitals and libraries, A2 companies halls, and a vast number of other 
stately edidcca, toguthei with three of the city gates, four stone 
biidgus, and the piisous of Newgate, the Fleet, and the Poultry 
and Wood Street. Compteia 'ih« fire awept from the Tower to 
IVniple diutch, and from tho N E. gate to Hoi born bridge. Six 
persons were killed The total loss of proi)crt> was eatliuated at 
the time to be £10,730^00 

1794. I/yixd(m^ 630 houses destroyed at Wappiiig. Loss above 

£ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

1834. ,, Houses of Parliament burned. 

1861. ,, Tooley Street wharves, Ac,, burned. Loss esti- 

mated at £2,000,000 

1873. ,y Alexandra palace destroyed. 

1137. yiy/ A*, totally destroyed. 

1184. GloAt^nbury^ town and abbey burned. 

1292. Civrluslc^ destroyed. 

1607. Norwich, m‘arly destroyed , 718 bouses burned. 

1544. LeUh^ burned. 

1698. Tiverton f 400 bouses and a large number of horses burned; 
83 {K^rsons killed. Loss, £150,000. 

1612. ,, 600 houses burned. Loss over £200,000, 

1731. tr 300 houses burned. 

1700. JCdinhurgh, “ the Great Fire.” 

1012. Cork, greater part burned, and again in 1622. 

1613. J)orche8fer, nearly destroyed l/oss, £200,000, 

1614. Stratford- 071- A von, burned 

1644. JJeaniiruitrr, burned Again in 1684 and 1781, 

1676. Northam.pt07i, almost totally destroyed 
1683. Nevormricri , largo part of the town burned. 

1694. Warmck, more than half burned, rebuilt by national con- 
tribution, 

1707. Lisburn, burned. 

1727. Cravese7ul, destroyed. 

1738. f Ft Uintf borough, 800 bouses burned. 

1743. Creditoii, 460 bouses destroyed. 

1760, Portmnouth, dockyard burned. Loss, £400,000. 

1770 „ ,, „ Loss, £100,000. 

1802. Jjiverpool, destructive fire. Loss, £1,000,000. 

1827. Sheernfiss, 60 houses and much iiroperty destroyed. 

1864 50 persons killed. Loss, £1,000,000 

1875. Glasgow. Great fire. Loss, £800,000. 

France. 

69. Lyons, burned to ashes Nero offers to rebuild it. 

1118. Nantes, greater part of the city destroyed. 

1137. iHjcm, burned. 

1524, Troyes, nearly destroyed, 

1720. Er lines, on fire from llecoinber 22 to 29, 860 houses burned. 
1784 Brest Fire and explosion in dockyard. Loss £1,000,000. 

1862. Marseilles, destructive fin*. 

1871. Paris Communist devastations. Property destroyed, 
£32,000,000. 

C’ENTRAL AND SOUTHERN ElTROPK. 

04. Pome burned during 6 days. 10 of the 14 wards of the 
city were destroyed. 

1106. Ventce, greater part of the city was burned 
1577. ,, fire at tlie aisenal, greater part of the city ruined 

by an explosion. 

1299. PFeimar, destructive fire ; also in 1424 and 1618. 

1379. Mefnel was in large part destroyed, and again in 1467, 1540, 
1678, 1864. 

1406. Be?m was destroyed. 

1420. lost 400 houses. ^ 

1457. Lort, cathedral and largo part of the town burned. * 

1491. Dresden was destroyed. 

1621. Oviedo, large part of the city destroyed. 

1643. Korrwm was burned. 

1634. FUHh was burned by Austrian Croats. 


1680. FUrih was again destroyed, 

1686. Ijandau was almost destroyed. 

1768. Pinui was burned by Prussians. 260 houses destroyed. 
1762 Mumeh lost 200 houses. 

1764. Kbmgsberq, public buildings, Ac., burned. Loss, £600,000, 

1769. ,, almost destroyed. 

1784. (Bohemia) woe totally destroyed. l^>ss, £300,000. 

1801. Brody, 1600 houses destn>yeih 

1869. ,, 1000 houses destroyed. 

1808. PiKseii, laigc part of older jKirtion of city hiirned. 

1811. Forest lues iu Tyrol dcstroyetl 64 villages and hamlets 
1818. Sa/sbun/ was partly dcstioyed, 

1842. Dnnibitry. A fiiv iaged foi 100 hours. May 5 7 

During the Are the city ww in n itstc «f ansrehy 4i?ie buildings, 
including ‘iiNXl dvitlhugi, were def*rro\e<t Onc-fiftli ot the popula- 
tloti was made humelciui, and HH) puisonK lost tbcit Iim's. Tim total 
loss amoiiiiti d to jer,0o0,t>iH> AOei the Ajtj contrlbutlDiis from all 
Geimany came in to help t4> rcbulJil the cltv- 

1861. Glarus (Sw'itzeilaiid), 600 houses burned, 

Nuhiueun EimorE. 

1680. Aallnyjg, aliimst entnely destroyed. 

1641. Aarhutis, almost entnely destroyed, and again in 1666. 
1624. nearly deslro}etl C'hriHtiaiiia was Iniilt on the 

Hite 

1702. Bergen, gieater pait of tin town nestroyt'd 

1728 Cniienhagen, neaily dcstiojed 1660 houses huriied, 77 

stieets 

1794. ,, Tojal palau^ with coni* ids burned 

1795. ,, 60 streets, 1663 bouses burned 

1761. StocUiohn, 1 000 liouses destioyed. 

1759. „ 260 houses binned Loss, 2,000,000 crowns 

1776 Abo, 200 houses and J5 mills burned 

1827. ,, 780 houses binned, with the university. 

1790. Carherona, 1087 Jiuuses, thurelios, warehouses, Ae , <le- 

stroyed. 

1802. Gotkenhurg, 178 houses burned 

1858. Christiania Loss estniialed at £260,000 
1865. Carhtadt (Sweden), e vet y thing burned except tlw bishop's 
resideneo, liospital, and jail. 10 lives lost. 

Russia. 

1736. St PeU'rshurij, 2000 bouses burned 

1862. ,, great file. Loss, £1,000,000. 

1762 Moscow, 18,000 bouses burned 

1812. ,, The Uussians fin'd the city on Soptomher 14 to 

drive out the army ul Napoleon. The tiro 
continued five days. Nnie-lenths of the city 
was destioyed. Nnmh(*r of houses burned, 
30,800 Loss, £ 30 , 000 , 000 . 

1763. Archunml, 900 houses burned 

1793. ,, 3000 buildings and tlie cathedral Imrned 

1786 Tobolsk, neaily destroyed. 

1788. MiUtu, neaily destioyed. 

1812 Big , pintly destroyed. 

1834 Tula, d(‘stnicti>o fire. 

1848. Orel, larg<* part of the town destroyed 
1860. Craeow, Targe part of the town burned. 

1864. Novgntvd, large amount ot proj)erty destroyeil. 

Turkey. 

The following fires have oeenrred at (Constantinople • — 

1729. A great fire destroyed 12,000 iioum'S and 7000 i>eople. 

1745. A fire lasted five days. 

1760. Iu January 10,000 houses hunied ; in April prf>j>erty 

destroyed estimated fiom £1,000,000 to £3,000,000, 
Later iu the year 10,000 houses wore destroyed. 

1761. 4000 liouses weic burned. 

1766 16,000 housi'H and 100 people destroyed. During Uie year* 
1761, 3765, and 1767 gieat havoc was inadi' by fire. 
1769. July 17. A fire raged for twelve hours, extending nearly 
1 mile in length Many of the ]mla(*ea, *feiom© smafl 
mosques, and nearly 660 liouses were <iestroyed. 

1771. A fiiv lasting 16 hours consumed 2600 houses and shops. 
1778. 2000 houses were bunied. 

1782. August 12. A fire burned thi-ee days : 10,000 houses, 60 
mosques, and 100 com mills destroyed ; 100 lives lost. 
In February 600 houses burned ; in June 7000 mom 
1784. August 6. A fire burned for 26 hours, and destroyed 
10,000 houses, most of which had been rebuilt since the 
fires of 1782. In the same year, March 18, a fire in the 
suburb of Pera destroyed two-thirda of that quarter. 
Ia>s 8 estimeied at 2,00(5,000 florins. 

1791. Between March and July 82,000 houses arc said to have 

been burned, and as many in 1796. 

1799. In the suburb of Pera 13,000 houses were burned and many 
magnificent buildings. 

IX. — 30 
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1816. August 16. 12,000 houses and 8000 shops in the finest 

quarter were destrc^yed 

181H, August 18. A fiiv destroyed neveral thousand houses. 
1826. A hro destroyed 6000 hoiiReH. 

1848. 500 Ih)um*s and 2000 shojiK destioyod. Loss estimated at 

jl:3,ooo,ooo. 

1865. A great fire <leKtroved 2800 liouses, tmhhc biilldingHp ko. 

Over 22,000 rs'<»nli* veie O ft hoiiieleHS 
1870. June 5. The sulniiO of* Tetn, upied by the foreign popu- 
lation and native fliMstiiins, vfis swept by a fire which 
destroyed ov‘*r 7000 buildings, iriany of them among the 
Ix'St in tfie eity, iin buliiig tin* resideiKT of the foreign 
legations Loss estiniutfsi at nearly £5,000,000. 

1707. Scufarit the town (d 8000 houses ititally deatroye<l. 

1768 Smt/r/ta, 2000 fioitses <'orisuTned. lioss, £200,000. 

1772 ,, 8000 dv\elliiigs burned. 8000 to 4000 shops, &c., 

(oiisiimimI Loss, £4,(HK>,000. 

1796. ,, 4t)(H^ shops, inosipies, magazines. Ate., burned. 

1841. ,, J 2,000 houses were burned. 

India. 

1681 liapmthal Pala<*e and great part of tlie town burned. 
ns \) MdtuUtif vast storebouKes weie lairiied 
1888, ,, 10,000 huts weie biirm d, Man h 26 SU,000 

people DMideied homeless, and 50 lives lost. 
1808. iiioie than looo houses huiiiod 

1803 Bombay. Loss by fin* t)f £ 600 , 000 , 

f’llINA AND JA»*AN 

1822. (fa»ton was nearly destroytMl liy fin* 

1866. Yokohama^ two-tbiids of tin* iiativi* town and ono-stxth 

of tin* foreign srltlemeiit d«*sltovt‘cl 
1872, Yrddo A fire o«s‘uiied in Apiil diiniig ii gale of wund, de- 
stroying bnildoigs 1 ov(‘ring a space of 6 sipiare 
imles 2(b<^0o ptiHoiiH were made homeless. 
1878, ,, A fire destroy! d 1 11,000 houses. 

Um n.o Spa i k.h 

1679. Boston. All the waiehonses, 80 dwelliugN, and the vessels 
in tin* docks arils were eonsumed. Loss, 
£200,000 

1760 ,, A fire lausisl a lieis estimated at £100,000 

1787. ,, A file Mirisiimed JOO hmldirigs, Kehniaiy 20. 

1794 ,, 9t> hiiilihiigs weie Imrned boss, £42,000. 

1872. ,, (Ireal (lie, Novcmbei 9 10. By this Hie the richest 

quarter ol Boston wius destinyi d 
The flic cainaictin <1 at tin* loiiici of.Suniinct ndit KliurHtoii stteris. 
The uoii hai lied «o< r lifi ai re^ 77(» liuililiiigH, eoiiifiiiHing the 
IiukcmI inaaOc and hrlcK >«iei linuNi h ol the litj, (illid \Utli nier 
ehaiMllMe, welt hunted 'Ilie limH was almuf £lft,0tS»,(KM) ilefoietlut 
end of Oil* \tiii IS71I Ole imitied dlHtilet liad liecii icbullt inoic 
wutmtttiiUally Oiiui eM-i 

1778. Charleston A fire eaused the loss of £100,000 
1796. ,, 800 houses were burned * 

1838. ,, (.)ne fialf the iity w'as burned on A]iril 27. 

1 158 1MuldlnL^s destroyed. Bo8.s, £600,000 
1802 Portsmouth (Maine), 102 buildings destroyed. 

1818. ,, 897 buildings deslmyed 

1820 AVim/ino//, 46:i buildings well* binned t’800,000 

1885 Ai/c Yoil, 'fbe great foe of New York began in Mei- 
eli.int Htieet, Ueeembei It), and burned 
580 laiildoigs in the business part ol the 
(itv. lOOo meTeanlih* firms lost tlieir 
places of business. The area luinied over 
was 52 iK'ies. The los.s was £8,000,000, 
1845 ,, A fire III the huKOU'ss part of the city, July 

20, ileslioyeil 800 lunldings The lo8.s was 
£1,. 500, 000 85 pt‘isniis were killed. 

1815 !*ittsh\(ry A large pait of the city hiiineil, Apiil 11 20 

stjuaies, 1100 binidliigs destroyed Loss, £2,000,000 
18t6 iyanfin/nf was almost dt'str«\\o<l 

1848. Amnin ^boo liouscs hunieii, August 17. Area burned 

ovei 87 licit S, nue thml of the eit\ Loss, £600,000 

1849. AV £•»</<> 28 steamboats at the whnr\es, uml the wlude 

Ol pait of 15 blocks of the city burned. May 
17 Loss, t‘f)00,000 

1851. Mole tlioi thiee oiuirters of the eity was burned, 

Mm\ 4 2500 buildings Loss, £2,200,000. 

1851 TdHi buildings burned Lt>s.s, £600,000. 

1850 rhUiulclphio 400 binldmgs bnii.e.l, duly 9. 80 lives 

lo'^t I.oss, i‘200,(MM) 

^8C5. ,, 50 huibliugs buna d, Febriiurv 8 20 per- 

sons kilUsi Loss, t’100,000 

1851. JYtishinyton I'art of tlie t'apitol ami tin wdiole of the 
('ongressiorial Libnm wtuv imrned. 

1851, San AVanemo. On Ma\ 4 5 a Hie d**Htroved *2.'»00 build- 
ings A aumlier of liVes lost More than thiee-fourths 


I of the city destroyed. Loss upwards of £2,000,000. la 

June another hi’u burned 500 buildings. Loss estimated 
at £600,000. 

1867. Chxcayo, A fire destroyed over £100,000. 14 lives lost. 

1859. ,, Property destroyed w'orth £1 00,000, Sept. 16. ’ 

I 1866. ,, Two fires on August 10 and Novonil^r 18. Loss, 

£100,000 eacdi. 

1871. ,1 The greatest fire of modern tiine.i. 

It began In a bam nn the nisl.t of the Kth of October And lased 
until the loth The aiea Imnied om'i wan 2124 acick, or aq. 
miloA, of the very heart of tlu cily 250 Inc*, wtu* hml, SK.MMI per 
Aont were made hunielcMM. aikI 17,43a buihlui|{« wete coiiHunusl. 
The buildings wet*e one<^t)itid in number and one half in value ol 
the bulldlnKH of the ciij*. Hefou* the end of I«76 the whole burned 
district had been iclmilt 'I he loss wa*i estimated at £39,000,000 

1862. Troy (N.Y.) was neaily dt‘.stroyed by fire. 

1866. Portland. (Beat fire on July 4 Ouo-half of the city 
wtis burned ; 290 ai res were ravageil ; 50 buildings were 
blow*n uji to stop the progr<*ss of tin* tire. I^oss, 
£2,090,090 to £2,250,000 

1871. October. Forest and piuirie Hies in Wisconsin and 
Michigan 15,000 persons were made homeless , 1000 
lives lost. Loss estimated at £<190,000 

Bun mil Noinn Ameuu a 

1815, Quebec W’as injured to the exb nt of £260,000 

1845 „ 1650 houses weie burned, Ma> 28. One-thiid of 

the jiojiulation made liomeless Loss from 
£400,009 to £750,000 Another fire, on June 
28, conaurneil ]8()0 dwellings. 6000 iiersons 
were made homeJess 80 stieets destioyed In- 
KUrum e losses, £60,770. 

1866 ,, 2500 houses and 17 eburehe-* in Fieneh quarter 

hiinied 

1825. New Brunswick A tract of 4,009,000 acres, more than 
TOO miles 111 length, wa.s binned ovei , it im luded many 
towuis 160 peiMUis killeil, ami 875 lieiid of lattle 590 
buildings biiimsl L<>ss about £60,000, Towns of 
Neweastle, (’hutham, and llouglustowui destioyed. 

1837. St John iNew* Bruusw’iek). 11.“) houses liuined, January 
18, and nearly all the business part of the city. 
Loss, £1,000,000. 

1877. ,, (Ireat fire on June 21. The area binned over 

was 200 iieres 37 stnets and squares totally 
Ol in destioyid, 10 miles of .streets; 

1650 dwtllings 18 lives lost Total loss, 
£2,500,(MK). Two-fiftlis ol tlie < ity burned 

1846 St JofuCs (Newfoundland) was neail\ destioyed, June 9 

Two whole stieets burned upwaids ol one mile long. 
Loss estimated at i!l ,000,000. 

1850. MtynJLreal \ Hte desttoved the finest pait of the city ou 
Jum* 7 200 houses were binned 

1852. A fire on July 9 reiuleieil ]0,000 ]>eople desti- 

tute. The siMiec hinned was one mile in 
length hy half a mile in wwlth, meluding 
1200 liouses Loss, £l, 000,900. 

Son Ml Ameuuja 

1536 Cuzco w'us neaily eonsumed 

1861 Mendoza. A gieat file followed an eaithquake wliieli liad 
destroyed 10,000 people. 

1862. l^alpaniiso w’as devastated by tin 

1863 Sanfouw. Fire m the Je.suit ehiueh , 2000 persons, mostly 
W'uiueii and ehildreii, penshed. 

West Indies. 

1752. Pierre (Martinnpu*) had 700 houses biiriusl. 

1782 KuiysUm (.lamaiea) had 80 houses burned Loss, £500,000. 

1795 Monteyo Bay (.lamniea). Loss by Ine *>f £400,000 

1805 St Thomas 900 wuiebonseM eoiisiniuMl I. okr, £6,000,000. 

1808 Spanish Toirn (Tnnuhul) was totally ilehtioy<*d Loss 
estimated at £1,500,000 

182S. llaxHina lost 350 houses, 2000 jiersons reduced to poverty. 

1843. Port Hepubli cam (llayti) Neurl\ one-thiid of the town 
was burned. 

Such great fires as the above are due, first, to the com- 
bustible contents of buildings and of the materials they are 
built of, and to radical defects in the method of construc- 
tion, and, secondly, to the w^ant of proper means and 
appliances for jiromptly extinguishing fires and preventing 
the spread of them. Wooden buildings crowded together 
ill narrow crooked streets, insufficient supply f>r absolute 
want of water, no fire-engines or only the feeblest machines 
for pumping water, and no organized or trained and dis- 
ciplined body of firemen, were the conditions in earlier times, 
and in some countries they are the conditions stiU. 
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It is of importance, however, to bear in mind that the 
loss of property by great hres or couflagratioas is really 
small in proportion to the loss by fires of nuKlerate propor- 
• tions. Thus a very competent authority, Mr Cornelius 
Walford, gives it as his opinion that great fires, properly so 
called, “involving the loss of Xr)0,000 and upwards, pro- 
bably do not account for more than oue-tifth of the losses ^ 
of any average year.” With the gradual improvement of 
the organization for coping with fires, the disproportion of 
conOagrations year by year becomes greater, so that really ' 
small but oft-occurring fires are now, in all well-governed . 
communities, the subject which demands the careful atten- 
tion of authorities. No means at present exist for uccm- 
ately estimating the average annual loss of property by fire 
throughout the world, as in scarcely any country is an 
official record of fires and their Results ke^it , and the im- 
perfect returns of insurance companies aie of comparatively 
little significance. It is estimated that the value of the 
insured property destroyed by fire all over the W4>rld 
amounts irom thirty to forb}'^ miliums of pounch sterling 
annually. (See Insuiunck.) 

In modern times great improvements have been made in 
the means employed tor the prevention and extnictii>n of 
fires, Broad thoroughfares have taken the place of narrow 
crooked streets ; incombustible materials, such as brick, 
stone (natural and artideial), and iron are used, not only 
for tile exterior, but tor the interior of important buildings 
as fir as practicable, the introduction into citie-. ut an 
abundant supply of water is comiuoti , the electuc lirc-alaim 
telegraph, powerful steam fire-engines, exteiiMou ladders, 
and fire-escapes are among the mechanical ai>pliances now 
in daily use. The two essential elouients of the problem, 
however, are the fire resisting character of buildings, unci 
the organizations of trained men wh(> can make the laodern 
aj)pliauces oiTective. Tlie methods of organization and 
prtu‘cdure diflor in diffoieut countries. 

Fires are dealt witli, lirst and chiefly, by way of preven- 
tion , secondly, by prompt mcasuies for extinction when they 
have begun; and thirdly, by circumscription or limitation 
when the fire has obtained such a hold of any building or 
range tliat the salvation of the burning property is beyond 
hope. Ill concortiug preventive measures, a knowledge of 
th(‘ princijial causes of fires is of the utmost cimseciueiico , 
and as bearing on the ordinary causes the following abstract 
of the results deduced from about 30,000 fires, which 
occurred in L4)!idon during the thirty-three years 183.3 bh, 
possesses MgnificancB. The peicentages of difierent causes 
were • - Candles 1 1 '07, children playing 1 *50, curtains 0*7 1 , j 
flues 7 80, gas 7*05, lucifers 1*41, smoking tobacco 1 40, j 
sj)urks of fire 4*47, spontaneous ignition 0 95, stoves 1*67, 
otlnu' known causes 19*40, unknown c-iuses 3*2*88. There 
is too much reason to suspect that a considerable proportion 
of fires attributed to no known cause are due to incendiansm ; 
and were an offici.il investigation into the origin of fires 
instituted, it most jirobably would result in a great saving 
of property. Among preventive measures the fire-j>roof 
buihling of large erections occupies an important place. 
Much can bo done structurally to prevent and to limit fires, 
although it is now conceded that the thorough fire- proofing 
of any building is almost impracticable. The erec*tioii itself 
may be fire proof, but no sooner is it stored with inflam- 
ijiablo goods or property than it ceases to be invulnerable. It 
is of the utmost importance to reduce the danger of fire to 
a minimum in many public structure.s, as for example, 
public i*ecord offices, banks, and great libraries and musoiims, 
anil in such establishments generally the rao,st ccynplete 
precautions are observed. Open fire places are discouraged, 
arched floors are provided, the use of exposed wood is, as 
far as possible, avoided, gas and other lights are most care- 
fully arranged, and fire-buckets, hose, and other appliances 
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are in reiulinosa for any emergency, while the premises are 
constantly patrolled by watcbiuen. Foi tlie prompt extiiic 
tion of a fire in its incipient stages the wattu- buckets, hand- 
pumps, and extincteurs alluded to below un* oi the utmost 
value. When such moans fail or arc wanting, the sei vices 
of fire brigades aiul salvage corps, il brought mti> requisition 
without loss of time, generully result ui a gieat suMiig of 
pro[»erty , but when a fiie has obtiiiued complete mastery 
of u budding, it is a recognized fact that the most pi»weitul 
engines, even aided with unlimited 8up[dn‘.s <>t watm, .iio 
ineffectual, and the effoits of the firemen uie diiected to 
confining the eontlagiatnui witliin the limits o\er which it 
has socuied ahold. 1'i) cut off neighbouuug proiieities, the 
use of gunpowder and other means o< breukiiig connexion 
are frequently lequired. 

In coping wdth fires, watei is the gieiit agent emi>loyed; 
and in town.s wheie the siipplj ol walei is abuuduiit, and 
where esjiecially there is a i-onstmit and high pressure in 
the mains, the t.isk of the firemen mueh simplified. In 
such eases it is frequently tml} iieees-^iii} to attach tiie fire- 
hose ti) tlie plugs, and the piessun in the iniiin pipt‘ is 
sufficient, wdthoiit the anl of au\ engine, to thiow the jet 
ovei the whole burning muss JUit it is onl\ luiely Unit 
towns arc so fav<uirably situated, ami Im the tsiuipimnt of 
an ordinary lire biigade and tire establishment the folli>w^- 
iiig among othei apjdninces are letpuied. 

Hand-Pnvip (nui Um'ket.- A small lmnd~puiiq> whn h can 
be set into a bucket ol W'uter is the most effective means of 
distributing a siuall supply of water without waste. If 
judiciously used it will put out any fire in ifs iMirlier stages. 

The Poitalile Chamcd! i (fig. ! ), 

}*atent Euimetear^ tke., desigiierl to aiiswei 
the same pui|>ose as the band pump and 
bucket, are now in cxtensi\e use in fac- 
tones, warehouses, and public buildings 
The vessel is a cylindrical tank, holding 
7 gallons or iqiwards of watci, and is 
earned on the back. Curbonie at id is 
generated at the nu>nieut of u.smg within 
the vessel itself, and from its i.i»mpres 
Hibility affords the powa‘r wlm b projects 
the liquid 33ie working i>ressine vanes 
from 70 to 120 lb per sijuare inch, aee4)i-tl 
mg to the temperature of the suriounding 
atmosphere; and the projectile lange ol In. 1 I'ortaMo 
the jet IS from 40 to 50 feet. Extiuiitiislifi. 

IJ and- WO) Led Enijmes consist essentially of a pair of 
singJe-ucting force-pumps mounted on wheels and worked 
t by hand Tliey vary much in size, weight, and jiower, and 
are hauled by men or horses. 3'hustj most ufsed in Pans 
are worked by eight men, and throw' a ^ inch jet to a 
height of 100 feet. Each pump is 5 inches in diameter, 
with Oidiich stroke. A ;imaller engine thuf niny be carried 
into buildings by four men is also used. Those of the 
London lire brigade are worked most effectively by 20 to 
30 men ; pumjis G or 7 niclies diameter and 8 inches stroke. 
Each stnike (with G-iuch pumps) delivers Ijj gallons of 
water. Still larger engines have been used, requiring 40 to 
50 men. In the United States these as well as smaller 
hand-worked engines have given ]>lace to steam fire engines, 
with pumps of tlie same size, m all the larger towns. 

Eteam Fire Enr/hies are essentially a pair of single luting 
suction and force pumps driven bv steam power. 3'hcy are 
hauled by two horses, or are self-jiropellers. They weigh, 
as drawn to fires, •from 5000 to 8000 lb. Fig. 2 rejire- 
sents the kind that is most in use in thfi United Statca 
The diameter of the cylinder in this engine is 7^ inches, 
and that of the pumps 4J inches, with a stroke of 8 inches. 
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Tlio boilers are tubular, of sufficient capacity to work tho 
pumpft 500 strokes per nnnutf The usual working pres- 
sure of steam is 80 to 100 fb per square mth The weight 
as dmwn tires is about 8000 lb 


Chemt^al Knfftnes are of several forms and sizes, The^ 
size most used consists essentially of two cylindrical copper 
or Btetl tanks, each holding 80 gallons of water (fig 3). 
Iho charge for each tank is 28 lb bicarbonate of soda and 
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5000 11), and is diawn by horses The hose is rarely* 
earned upon the tn^ine, it is usually on a sepaiatc car 
iiagc dravni b} one liorsc Hit rttl cariics about lOOG* 
fett ol dJ inch lubbti ho^'C Six hosenien ride on the car- 
nage '1 he total load is about 3000 H) ^ 

jAtdlt! ( cuii) from 20 to 25 ladders of various 

lengths (see hg 1) i>^o ladders spliced reach 70 feet 
Tho carnage fully ecjuipped and carrying 12 men weighs 
fiom 7000 to 8000 B), and is drawn by two horses The 
“aeiial laddei (so called) reaches when fully extended a 
height of 100 fett, and is self supporting , it is readily 
moved, when raised It is made in 8 sections, each being 
a ladder about 12 feet long, and is put together and raised 
in SIX minutes It is available as a fire escape Tho total 
loid with its carnage is about 6000 B> 

FUitixi AUiim TiUqia}h — Time is a most import 
ant tkmtnt in all fires, and the pur]>ose of this telegraph is 
to put It in till j>ower of any one discovering a fire to make 
known the locality of it to the lire department in the 
shortest possible time Throughout the town or city 
‘‘alaiin boxes aio placed, connected by telegraph wire 

' A f ml \iiul niHi iial and chrmual fire iiigim is made by Dick of 
GUi^g* w wli h (ODhihIs of an iron tank on wheels, dnided into two 
gnUani/cd c< my artim nta It has tw > pnmyH, with vertical motion, 
connected with the mu to n piyc , to till the compartmenta with water 
when the clumuala uie and two y imipa to project the 

rhemitul liquid ft<m <a<h < oinportnient into tlu an chamber, where' 
they t< ml im ami generate ( arbonic acid gas The gas la held in aolu 
ti on by the watn, anti is lomcAed direct to the file, uyion whi h it 
exercises its hrt extinginslnnc yiower 'Jhe cigine can be worked hy 
four or five men md i« uipalle of throwing 30 gallons of water per 
minute c ontaiuing 250 gallona of carbonic acid gas, a distance of 75 
to 90 feet 


14 It) Hulpbuijc acid Tlie soda is dissolved iti the water, 
and the acid is held la a leaden yai within the tank, which . 
18 HKurely closed At the nioineiit oi using the sulphuric 
uul IS nuxtd With the watoi, and iiistautl} cumbiuing with ‘ 
the sod 1 causes turbomc a( ul to be given oil with a pressure | 
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of 140 !!) on tho square mth Tlu tai^ks are used indc 
pondcutly and charged separate ly, so that a continuous 
stream of water, usually J inch yet, ma> be maintained 
300 feet of ^ inch iiibbor hose is cariud Tht whole ap 
paratus, charged and carrying three men, weighs alsmt 
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mth the central office and all the stations of the departs 
ment They are small iron boxes about a foot square, 
, numbered in order and placed conspicuously on telegraph 
poles, or on the side of a building at corners of streets. 
Inside of each is a simple clock-work, which is set in 
motion by the pulling of a handle, and which records at 


the central office the number of the box. To guard against 
false alarms the outer door of the box is locked, but keys 
are kept at hand and are in the possession of all policemen 
and firemen. 

The Automat tc Su/mfl Telujraph gives instantaneous iu>tice 
at the headquarters of the fire department, or at the nearest 
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'engine-house, of the existence of a fire, by the action of the 
fire itself, and records there the number of tlie Imilding and 
the room in which it ()ccui*fl. The apparatus is very sjm})le, 
and may be fully relied oil It consists of a small tube, called 
a thermostat, about 3 inches long, containing a spiral strip of 
metal, so arranged that the expansion due to a rise of thirty 
degrees above the ordinary tem[)ei*aturo ol the room ui 
which It IS placed, will close the connexion between the 
two poles of a battery, and produce an electric current, 
which, passing through a small iron box containing a clock- 
work and circuit breaker, called a “ transmitter,'^ at once 
strikes a boll and starts a register at the nearest station of 
the fire department, which records the number of the build 
ing and the room in which the firo has broken out. The 
thermostat is placed upon the ceiling of each room at 
intervals of 25 feet throughout the building, the trans 
mitter in every room that requires a separate signal. The 
signal is tiansmitted oven when tlie ^vires arc broken This 
telegraph ha.s been adopted in New York and Boston. 

The electric arrangements connected with the fire brigade 
111 the city of Glasgow', which have been devised by Mr H 
S. Symington, telegraph engineer, have been carried out on 
a scale of much efficiency and perfection The city is 
■divided into six fire districts, all connected by telegraph 
with the central principal station. There are also placed 
throughout the city 80 “ electric fire alarm boxes, at the 
corners of the principal streets, and the occurrence of fire 
can through these bo instantly telegraphed to tlie nearest 
“ fire Btition,*' and at the same time to the “ central statiim.’* 
On the arrival of the first detachment, the “ box from 
which the signal was given is by an ingenious arrangement 
immediately converted into a “telegraph station ” (for the 
time being), connecting all the stations, and enabling 
the firemaster to command the whole “staff.” The fire- 
master, as also the principal men, resido on the promises at 
the central station ; and men and horses are summoned iiy 
an electric bell system leading into each mau^s bediooni. 
Besides the above arrangements there are placed in ninny 
warehouses and extensive establisliments throughout the 
city about 2000 electric tliermostats, by which the rising 
of a mercurial column causes a loud gong to sound, at once 
drawing attention to unoccupied or shut-np premises. 

Organization. — The organizations of Paris and Berlin 
are similar, and are based upon the idea of small detach- 
ments of men, lighter machines, and a large number of 
stations, and on the presumption that no fire will have got 
beyond the control of the small detachment bef(»re it is dis- 
•covered and made known. The results have been generally 
satisfactory under the conditions existing in those cities. 
In London larger detachments and fewer stations have given 


good icsults ]n the principal cities of the Vnitcd States 
different conditions have nei'essitated a propoi tionately 
larger force of men and more efiective n}»plianc<‘H. 

Jjondou “ The metro]U)litan fire brigade is a force of 
about 400 men under the control of the Hoard of Works, 
but under the immediate confmaiul of the “ chief odieei ” 
The city is divided into a number of districts, each under 
a “superintendent.” Within each district are lire engine 
stations jiroperly equipped, each under an “ engineer ” 
The force at these stations is the unit of organization. 
Each engineer has independent telegraphic communication 
with his superintendent, and he in turn with the chief 
ollicer. 26 steam fire-engines and 86 hand-w orked engines 
are in use. Floating steam fire-engines protect the river 
front. The chief officer has absolute command at fires. 

Paris , — The firemen are a corps, “sajiciirs pompiers,” 
attached to the War Depaitiuent, but at fires the corps acts 
under orders from the juefect of police. It is under the 
immediate command of a colonel, and is divided into 12 
comiianics, the conqiaii} being the unit of organization. 
Fire stations, mannerl l>y three men and provided w ith hand* 
]mm])8 and liie-escapes, aie distributed tluougliout the city, 
if the lhre»* men of a station, with bystandeis iiiipressed 
into the seivico by the police, are unable to extingmsb the 
fire, men from other stiitionsof the sami' company aie sum- 
moned. Additional conqianies are called out by orders from 
headquarters ol the corps, irand-engines are the mam re- 
liance, but in 1870 five steam fire-engines were in use. 

Jhi'hn. — The dejairtmeiit is subject to military discipline, 
and is under the enmmaud of a “ fire-director ” w ith subor- 
dinate officers. The city is divided into four inspection 
districts, wdth an officer in charge of eaclu Each district 
lias iiurneroiiH lire depots, according to its needs, and each 
dejiot is in charge of a fireman and four men, and is fui- 
mshed with a small hand-engine, a hook and ladder, and a 
fire-escape. The principal stations arc connected by tele- 
graph. 

York , — The fire department of New' York may be 
taken as the type of the best system iiow' enqdoyed in the 
United States. It is on a military basis, under the control 
of a board of commissioners ajipoiiited by the mayor. The 
active force is under the immeiliate command of the “ chief 
of dejiartmen^,” and consists of 10 battalions, each of 6 
companies, in all about 750 men. Each comi>any, whether 
engine or ladder company, has its own bouse, where the 
men live and the apparatus is kept. The whole force is 
at all times on duty and in the bouses, except such small 
detachments as are on street patrol or at their meals The 
horses stand harnessed in their stalls, which are placed im- 
mediately in the rear of the engine, and are loosened by a 
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simple mechanical appliance whuli, Himultaneously with [ 
the atrikiijg of the aiurni, opetiM the front of the stall ; the 
horHCs, trained to move at the Mound of the gong, advance 
rapidly each to hin own i»la<‘e at the pole. They are 
instantly hitched in, the men Hpniig to their seatK, and i 
the carriage in drive*n at high M[>eed to the “ alarm 1>»)X ” 
from which the uluriu was given. To make sure that there 
will be a w'orking j)ie»sure of Hteain on reaching the lire, 
the water in the entnnes, as they «lund in the liousea, is 
kept alway.s at bfuling i»oint by the circulation of hot W'ater 
from Minall station. ity boilers, and fire is lighted in the 
engine the mMant it Ieav(‘H the house. Kvery effort i.s 
luaiie to hfive even a tew seconds t>l time, ho that the interval 
belw(s n sounding tin* ulatin and pumping water on the fire 
will avernge thi's* minutes, and rarely exceeds five minutes 
'I'ln (ity IS divided into 10 battalion districts Tlie j 
siii.dlest <»f these, roi*roseut each an area of alsuit j 

by feiit, and comprise the most ex[»oHed parts of 

the (‘ity, but nmst ot the districts aie fiimi tw'o to three , 
times as large. The signal boxes of tlui electric lire-iilaim i 
tclegi.ijih aie placed consi»icuously in the streets ab«nit 40f) ' 
leet aj»iirt in the more crowded portion of the city, and 
fioiii loot) in feet in otlier poitions 'fliero are r)40 

in all. Alarms given from theses boxes are instantly tele- , 
gia[>hi‘d from the hoathiuarters of the department t<> each 
company In nine in the eity. I’lie first alarm calls out two 
or more compann s preA iously desiguatisl , a secimd ami 
third cull out additional ttnee 'Fheii' arc in im(‘ r»7 steam 
firo*engines (.'» ot which aie seif piopellers), 1 steam fire 
Viout, 10 chemical engines, and IHladdei caiiiages including 
5 “afui.il Imhlers ” ^Vha ninn are well diseiplined and 
Bkiltiil linamai.^ (a. v n ) 

FIUK(d.AV, IlKKdvS Fiie(la>s may be <le- 

firied a^ nativi' coinbinatioie of hydrated silicates of ahi- | 
inina, metdianic tlly assoenited with silica and alumina in i 
various state ot subdivision, ami sutticiently free from I 
ailic.ites of tln‘ alkalies and fioiu non and lime to resist | 
vitnlicatiou at high tmnpeitilures , the abseneo of the j 
vitiifiable (dement is, however, inendy a (juestion of degree, , 
as no native clays uii* wholly tree fiom non, the alkalies, | 
lime, ami the otht*r alkaline earths i 

Fire clay ma> be lo(dc(sl upon as a special term for the ' 
grey (da\s ot tin* C'oal Altnisiin^s, interstiidified with, and 
geiioialU in elosn pioxinnty to, tlu^ sisims of coal, in beds 
varving tiom a few imdies to many yards in thickness. 
TIm'y arc liKMilly known as olunchcs ” ami underdays/' i 
ami are supposed to represent the soil that produced the ] 
Vegetation tiom whieli the coal was formed. | 

'rin* association ot coal with tlie fire clays of the cat born I 
felons formation has loi'ali/.i*d tlie manufacture of tire- 
bricks^ ami b) lai the larger pri>i)orlion areiuodiiced in tJie I 
(’•111 Meiisnie dwt nets, especially at St oui bridge, (‘elebrated ' 
for piovluein^ a liiulily retraidory bnek, Jlro^eh‘v, Benthall, * 
Afadelev ami doalla oukdale in the Sliio]>shire (*oal-field, and 
in the Midland, \ <akiihne, Nortli ami South Wales, Durham, 
and "*140 Set! tch emirudiD. l»iit in later years the area id 
tire bruk nianut i line Ins much widened There has been 
an extensive production since about IS.'rU li rn tie* FiKeno 
cliyH III the iieighbouthood of Poole and Wareham in 
Dorsetshire ; and a more limited suj>]>ly from the Miocene 
butvvi'on liovey Tiacey ami Newton Abbot in Devonshire, 
Still more n'eeiitly Doruvvall has become the seat of the 
manufacture, where* as at Calstock, Tregoniug Hill near 
Breage, St Kdiior ni‘ar St Dolumb, and Lee AJoor, firc-bricka 
of lino quality are made from clnna-clny refuse and 
diHiiitegrated grainto Mr Argali (4 the Tregoning 
Hill Company states that the locality was one of the 

'Tilt* forsgoiiKr artulo is reprinted by pcnmssion of Messr^i Little, 
Hrown, A Boston, Mans, from i^reat /•Ures and Ftre Extinction, 
by tleaoral Alfred I* Hock well Boston, 1878. 


first seats of china-clay mining between the years 1730 and 
1750, and that in 1862 the present company commenced 
to make fire-bricks and tiles from the refuse of the clays^ • 
taking about two-thirds of silica and onc-third of micOi 
which are mixed together in a pug mill, moulded and burnt 
in round ovens holding about 16,000 bricks, and that a 
very superior fire-brick is made from clay direct from the 
“ stupeH,*' containing 

Silica . 40*00 per cent. 

Aluiuina . , 37 00 „ 

MagiiCHiu .. 2 OQ ,, 

PotuBh 9 00 ,, 

Water . . 12*00 „ 

which are employed by founders, smelters, gas companies^ 
ikc The price paid at the works i.s from 50 k. to 558. per 
lOOB. The source of the materials is decomposed granite, 
of wdiich Tregoning Hill consists. 

The Hingston Down fire-clay deposit, near Calstock, sup- 
]>lying the C^alstock liro-brick works, the Pha‘nix works, 
and the Tamar works in the same neighbourhood, consists 
of a range of decomposed granite with an average wudth of 
three-ijuarteis of a mile, running east and w’est for 3 or 
4 mile.s, exteudiug to an ascertained depth of from 300 
to 400 feet, and intersected by mineral lodes. The 
C’alHtock File Brick Company (limited), superintended by 
Mi C. B. Evnlc, commenced operations in the yeai 1870, 
and manufactured from the decomposed granite fire-bricks 
of a highly icfractory character, which are delivpied free 
on board at the port of (.’alstock at from 50s. to 60s a 
thousand, weighing about 3 J tons. Another source of fire- 
brick mateiial, scarcely yet developed, is the pockets or 
dopresHions occurring in the mountain limt'stone of North 
Wales, Derbyshire, and Ireland, containing white refractory 
clays and sands, the insoluble reniiumts from the local 
dissolution of the limestone, intenni.xed with the debris of 
the overlying millstone grit These clays and sands when 
evenly inuigled are sufficiently adhesive to be moulded, and 
their small contractility and highly refractory chaiacter 
ri'iider tb(*ui pre-eminently suitable for hre-brick maiiufac- 
tiue. Fiic-bnck works have already been estublished on 
the estati* ot Captain Cooke of C’oloiuendy Hull, near Mold, 
and the relractoiy clays and sands are largely employed for 
lining Iiiiiiuccn 3000 tons having been sold for this jmijHise 
alone in the year 1877. 

The hi e-clays ot the Coal-AIcasures vary as regards their 
refiactoiy charactei, not only in the different coal-fields, but 
tlie individual strata in close alternation often piescnt 
sudden variations, refractory beds being in tci stratified 
with iisele.ss strata laigely^ charged with disseminated car- 
bonate of null. The gri‘y colour of the Coal-Measuie clays 
IS partially due to the presence of this mineral, which, 
whetlier disseminated through tlie mass or otherwise 
ticcurring in exces.s us concretionary nodules, is prejudicial 
to the (lays as a niatorial for fiie-bncks Carlxnmccous 
matter is also jue.seiit in variable ]>ro[K)rtioiis, colouring the 
clay fiom a slaty-black to a pale grey, but as thi.s is 
eliminated in the earlier stages of the burning of the bricks, 
Its prcseiKc in no W’ay influences theii refiaetory character. 

I’he relative* proportion of silica and alumina which 
some manutactnrers have laid nn lin* stress upon as indicat- 
ing heat-resisting (juality i.s of little moment, os both these 
Cfuistituents, whether occurring iii combination as silicates 
of alumina, or as free alumina and silica, are essentially 
the refractory elements of all good fire-bricks, being 
iinvitr^tiiible per excepting w*heu associated with the 
alkalies, lime, or oxides of iron. The plastic character of 
refractory clays is also of limited influence on their 
suitability for fire-brick mamifacturej extreme plasticity,, 
which 18 generally accoinp*auied by exce.ssive contractility 
ami Mtritiability, is prejudicial. As a rule few clays or 
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materials used in the manufacture of l^re-bricks are 
insufficienth plastic to prevent their being easily moulded, 
and in the manufacture by the dry procein^ or the compros- 
* lion of the bnck out of nearly dry pulverized clay, plasticity 
is not so essential a quality. Ah regards chemical composi- 
tion the following analyses indicate its general character, 
and the variability of the proportion of the constituents of 
some of the more important hre-clays 
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The above analyses indicate a preponderance of silica in 
the CVhil-Measure fire clays compared with the Tertiary clays 
of Devon and Dorset, in which a larger proportion of alumina 
occurs The latter character is accompanied by tenacity 
and plasticity, and greater contraction in drying and burn- 
ing, which, when excessive, is counteracted by mingling 
with the clay sand and ground burnt clay or sherda 


Contractility , — The contraction in burning (excluding 
the contraction in drying) ot several Coal Measure hi e-clays 
pressed out of nearly dry pulverized cla> ^\aH ascertained 
by the wiiter to be as follows — 

Fire-< luy o{( lining Vwtweon Iht “ IVnystono MLiisiiif*’ 
and “ Vigors” dtt>, Shropshire coal nit^asun s m e 
Bn>s< h > 

** Two foot 4 o il till tla\, Shioftshirc toal iiuasnn', 

“Game coal' fin t!a>, Shropslimi < oal infusiins 
Benvdhv Foiiist tin tU>, from tiu works ol Mi Mob 

Iwilty, Btwillt}, \o I 

Do ilo No 2 

Do ilo No .H 

Stourbiid^ fin rli\ fnan Mt tsis J mlu i l*i4>thoih, 
“Tholl.ms’ htoiirln idf. 0, N4> 1 
Do do No 2 

“Ihst” hr<‘ fiom tla oail of Dudlev’s pits near ) , 

Diulh'v P 

“Seionds ’ uml i tiail, iiom sanu 1 

Fm <la\, Marvport, (. uiuborluiid 4 

The aveiage nmtiactiou of the Coal Moiisuie ill e clays 
IS thus little o\er two pei < out A brick iiianutactured 
from the best Stouibndgt t lav without adinivture of burnt 
material contracted se\cii-eighblis of uu null m nine inobos, 
but this would probably upustuit the contrai tion both in 
drying and burning The lontraction in biuning of the 
Tertiary^ hie clays used foi the inauufac tuiu ot fiiL biuks m 
Devon and Doraet is much more than that of the Coal 
Mcosuio clays 
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The clays above eiiunnr.itea aie not exclusively used 
for flic buck mauufac tuu , but fuiily indicate the general 
character of the Tortiaiy fire bnc'k clays, which, compared 
with the (\»al Measure hie < lays, are chaiacten^ed by a pre- 
ponderance of alumina, tenacity of texture, coiitractility in 
the kiln, and an absence of non and the alkalies, iVc , which 
tend to vitnficdtioii. Tenacity of toxtuie in a firebrick 
material is, however, a mechanical condition, which, nrferu 
parihm, assists vitnfication, a coaise open body being more 
refiactory than a close homogeneous brick of similar 
chemical composition. A well manufactured buck should 
be of a pale cream or clear buff colour, uniform throughout 
Its mass, and burnt to the full extent of its contractility. 

The chemical cl^anges which take place in the binning 
consist, hrst, of the destruction of the disseminated 
carbonaceous matter, the dehydration of the silicates of 
alumina, destroying their plastic character, and the decom- 
position of the disseminated carbonate of protoxide of iron^ 
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converting it into anhydrous sesquioxide, to which the 
ybU<»w colour of the burnt brick ik due , if the burning is 
carried to a high state of vitrification the yellow tint ia 
replaced by a dull grey, due to the partial reduction of the 
senquioxidc of iron and its couverKion into eilicate of 
protoxide or minutelydiHsein mated particles of metallic iron, 
any alkalies present also form vitreous combinations with 
the silica during the latter stages of the burning. The 
paleness of colour of a fire-bnck is not always a safe indica- 
tion of the absenco of iron, as the presence of a large 
proportion of carbonaceous matter in the clay tends to 
l>lea(‘hing by the i eduction of the colouring sesquioxide to 
u i(>wr*r oxide jireserved as a silicate in a cotiiparatively 
colourlesH condition. Again, the presence of lime and the 
othci alkjiline earths, which are disadvantageous fluxing 
<»lc!incntM, will cloak the colouring power of a large per- 
centage of fixido of iron by the formation of a pale double 
siliiMte of lime and iron. This is taken advantage of in 
the manufacture of buff building bricks by mixing ground 
ch.tlk with ferruginous clays which would otherwise burn 
duik led 

A pioperly burnt brick, uniform in colour throughout its 
masM, can only bo obtained by slow pnigressive firing , a 
broken brick that has been too quickly burnt, tliougb pale 
on the surface, presents a darker central patch and con 
ciMitiic rings of various shades of coloui, duo mainly to the 
difforeiit states of oxidation of the? iron, ami partly to the 
presence of uiKjonsumcd carbonaceous matter ; but the 
chemistry of this colour-vai legation is not eleaily under- 
stood. 

J)urafjififf/ of Fiir-Jirlchft, -'Fhe destruction and wearing 
out of u fire brick in its ordinary uses takes place in iliflereiit 
ways. I‘’irst, it may waste by erumbhug and shattering ; 
this occurs only wluui the buck is unnecessarily jiorous in 
texture, or from the pieseiiee of extraneous lumps of foreign 
matiM’ials, siieli as small jiebbles and fiagmeiits i^f lime and 
iron stone, which the manufacturer endeavours to get nd 
of by sifting or ciushing before the clay is moulded. 
Sec'ondly, the gradual vitrification of the brick under the 
jinissuru of tlio HU[>enm[ioHod structure distorts its form, 
and the semiphutic red-hot or wdiite-hi»t muss is gradually 
squee/etl out of shajie, and lias to bo periodically replaced 
in the hottiM’ parts of the furnaces and kilns. However 
eoiupletely a liriek has been burnt, bringing its diniensioiiH 
nlmoMt to the limit of contractility, constant exposure to 
long coniimied heat still fui ther reduces its bulk, causing 
the ibsplacement of the mass of which it forms a part, and 
nei'ossitaling re[»laceinont and repairs. Thirdly, there is 
the gradual fretting away of the ex[>osed brick surface by 
vitrifiealioii, Jiowi'ver refractory a brick maybe; when it 
lines flues and furnaces, the fumes and ashes incessantly 
ciurnMl iut(» contact with it laing foreign accessions, which 
vitrify tlu' exposed jioi lions and form a coating of viscid 
slug, wliich eats into the brick surface, creeping down and 
clogging the flues and fire holes with a vitreous mass. In 
the case of blast-furnaces the fretting away of the surface 
of the fiie-briek Immgs gradually enlaiges their capacity, 
tht' surface destnictiou decreasing Irom the tweors upwards, 
the faces ujipo.site the impact of the blast being distinctly 
excavated beyond the outline of the enlarged circum- 
ference, In one oi the furnaces of the Madeley VVood 
Uonqmny, Madtdoy, Shiopslure, ‘M»lowu in” in 1867 and 
*• blown out” in 1874, the iliaineter at the base, originally 
3 feet, had been enlarged to about 7 feet 6 inches, and at 
the widest ]>art, a little below the middle, from 12 feet, its 
original diaim^ter, to 13 feet In auvther furnace, after 
ton years’ blast., the original diameter of 4 feet 5 inches at 
the base had been enlarged t<» 9 feet 6 inches; at a third 
of its height fn>in 9 feet 11 inches to 12 feet; and half 
way up, from 11 feet 9 inches to 12 feet 10 inches, the 


destruction of brick-surface gradually decreasing towards 
the top, where the increase of size was but trifling. This 
would represent a consumption of brick-surface of from 3 ^ 
to 4 inches a year at the tweers, and about three-quarters' 
of an inch a year towards the middle of the furnace. 

It is beyond the scope of this article to enter into the 
details of fire-brick manufacture, which in its main features 
resemble the manufacture of building bricks, except that 
fire-bricks are rarely if ever burnt in clamps. 

Pro[>erly constructed ovens on the “ down draft ” prin- 
ciple, witli the outlet from the bottom into a tall chimney, 
are now almost universally employed, as they ensure greater 
regularity in the burning than in the old fonn of kiln, with 
a direct escape from the top, as well as economy in fuel. 
The consumption of coal varies from 9 to 15 cwt. per 1000 
bricks, exclusive of the coal used in the drying stoves. 

Coal-Measure fire-clays are often mined in an almost 
rocky condition, requiring long exposure to the weather 
to effect their disintegration. The softer clunclies or clays 
are sometiraes prepared for the moulder by “ weathering,” 
bub the more common practice is to grind the fire-clay 
just as it comes from the pit under heavy “ runners ” 
or rollers, ofiTecting a granular texture which is a desirable 
(piality in a refractory brick. It is now becoming a com- 
mon practice to grind up with the raw clay from one- 
fourth to one-third of its weight of brtiken burnt sherds or 
fire-bricks. All waste materials are thus utilized, and the 
excessively contractile character of highly ])lastic clays such 
as those of Dorsetshire is counteracted. Silicious sand is 
also sometimes mixed with the more plastic clays to reduce 
their contractility. 

The ground clay is either brought into a plastic state with 
water in a pug-mill and moulded by baud, or by brick- 
moulding machinery generally connected with the pug-mill 
outlet ; or the partially moist ground-clay dust is com- 
pressed into bricks in iron moulds by steam power, a 
modification of Piossor’s well-known process. More sbajiel} 
bricks are thus produetjd than by plastic moulding, and 
their perfectly true flat sides enable a miniinuiii ol joint- 
ing mati'nals to bo employt‘d — a circumstance of import- 
ance in the stability of fire-brick masonrv, as thick fire- 
clay jointing contracts in the firing, tending to shatter the 
structure. 

In addition to the use of fire-clay foi the bedding of all 
fii e-brick structures, it forms the materials of gas retorts, 
crucibles, and every kind of potter’s kiln furniture, such as 
saggars, cranks, slip kdu bottoms, enamel kiln linings, <kc. 
These have been up to within the last year or two moulded 
out of plastic clay, but by jirocesses and machinery recently 
ptitented by Mr A. Maw, saggars, cranks, and eveiy kind 
of kiln furniture can be moulded out of nearly dry 
jiulvenzed clay, at a great reduction in cost below that of 
the plastic process, and the exact regularity of form attained 
effects a large saving of space in the ovens and kilns, 
^foreover, the even bearing on each other of the regularly- 
I shaped saggars when [died up in the oven, reduces the 
I “ wear and tear ” and breakage to a minimum. Fire-bricks 
I vary much in [irice in the different producing districts, — 

I about 4 Os. [ler 1000 may now be looked upon as a minimum, 

■ iMUguig up to 708. and 80s,, further augmented by the 
[ cost of carriage to other districts A thousand fire-bricks 
weigh from 3J to 4 tons. (o. m.) 

FIHENZUOLA. Agnolo (1403-c. 1545), Italian poet 
and litt(irateury was born at Florence, September 28, 1 493. 
The family name was taken from the town of Fireuzuola, 
situated at the foot of the Apennines, its original home. 
The grandfather of Agnolo had obtained the citizenship of 
Florence aud transmitted it to his family. Agnolo was 
destined for the profession of the law, and [)ursuecl his 
studies first at Siena and afterwards at Perugia. 1'here he 
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became the associate of the notorious Pietro Aretino, whose 
foul life he was not ashamed to make the model of his own. 
They met again at Home, where Fireuruola practised for a 
time the profession of an advocate, but with little success. 
It is asserted by all his biographers that while still a young 
man he assumed the monastic dress at Vallambrosa, and 
that he afterwards held successively two abbacies. Tira> 
boschi alone ventures to doubt this account, partly on the 
ground of Firenzuola’s licentiousness, and partly on the 
ground of absence of evidence, but his arguments are not 
held to be conclusive. Firenzuola left Home after the 
death of Pope Clement VII., and after spending some time 
at Florence, settled at Prato as abbot of San Salvatore. 
His writings, of which a collected edition was published in 
1548, are partly in prose and partly in verse, and belong to 
the lighter classes of literature. Among the prose works 
are — Diitcw^si dtgli Aninmli^ imitations of Oriental and 
iEsopiaa fables, of which there are two French transla- 
tions ; Dialogo delle Bdlezze deUe Dtmne^ also translated 
into French; Roufionametitt Amorosi, a series of short 
tales in the manner of Boccaccio, rivalling him in elegance 
and in licentiousness ; Disraraamentu delle N uove Lettere^ 
a controversial piece against Trissino’s jiroposal to introduce 
new letters into the Italian alphabet ; a free version or 
adaptation of TIu Golden Ass of Apuleius, which became a 
favourite book and passed through many editions ; and 
two comedies, I Lucidly an imitation of the Menm'hvu of 
Plautus, and La Trmuzia^ which in some points resembles 
the Calandria of Cardinal Bibbiona. His poems ore 
chiefly satirical and burlesque. All his works are esteemed 
as models of literary excellence, and are cited as authorities 
in the vocabulary of the Accademia della Crusca. The date 
of Firenzuola’s death is only approximately ascertained. 
Ho had been dead several years when the lirst edition of 
his writings appeared (1548). His works have been very 
frequently republished, seiiaraiely and in collected editions. 
A convenient reprint of the whole was issued at Florence 
in 2 vols. ill 1848. 

FIltEWOBKS. 8ee Pykoteciiny. 

FIRMICUS, Maternus Julius, the name of a Latin 
writer, and most })robably of two, who lived iu the reign 
of Constantine and his successors. About the year 347 
one of them composed a work entitled l)e Errordms 
rrofaiuii*um lieligtoifum, w’hich he inscribe*! to Constant lus 
and Constans, the sons of Constantine, and which is still 
extant. During the life of Constantino a i>ersori of t)io 
same name as the author of tho work on Christianity 
commenced his eight books on astionomy, which were not 
completed, however, till 354 They w^ere first printed 
by Aldus Mauutius in 1501, and have been reprinted 
several tunes since. The w^ork is interfused with Neo- 
platonic philosophy, and its spirit is hostile to Christianity. 
Its diction ui some cases resembles that of tho Christian 
work, but it is impossible that two works so contradictory 
in tone and spirit could have been written by the same 
person at the same period ; and even if it be supposed, 
contrary to tho evidence, that the (yhristuiu work was 
written subsequent to the heathen one, all the contradic- 
tions between tlicm w^ould not be accounted for. 

Tht* Chnstian work i« preserved m a Palatine MS. ui the Vatieiiii 
library. It was fust prnit.^d at Sirasbnrg in and has been 

rcpnnted several times, Imth sepaiat<*ly and along with the v lit- 
mus of MiiiiichiR Felix, ('•ypriaii, or Arnobius The moat collect 
editions are those by Conr Bursmii, Leipsic, 1856, and by <\ 
Halm, iu hia Afhitiniis Felix , Vienna, 1867- 

FIllOZPUK, or Fekozkpore, a district of British India 
in the Lahore division or commissionership under the 
jurisdiction of the lieutenant-governor of the Punjab, lies 
between 30" 18' 12" and 31" 10' 36 " N. lat., and 74" 5' 
and 75" 29' E. long It is bounded on the N. by Lahore, 
Amritsar, and KapurthiU state, K by Jalandhar and 


Ludhidna, S. by Patidla, Nabhd, and Faridkot states, and 
W. by Sirsd. The surface of the district is level, with the 
exception of a few saud-hiUs in the south and south-east. 
The country consists of two distinct tracts, that liable to 
annual fertilizing inundations from the Sutlej, known os the 
bltet, and the rohi or upland tract The only river is tho 
Sutlej, which runs along the north-western buumlaiy. The 
census of 1868 returned the populution at 303, 489 iimles 
and 245,76f females -total 549,253, ot whom 68,106 
were Hindus, 245,659 Mahometans, 100,487 Hindus, und 
74,701 “others.” The area of the district is 2740 square 
miles, or 1,753,250 acres, of which 1,213,508 are cultivated, 
377,722 cultivable, ami 132,020 uiicultivable and waste. 
The principal crops are wheat, barley, millet, gram, pulses, 
oilseeds, cotton, tobacco, Ac. The manufactures are of the 
humblest kind, consisting chiefly of cotton and wW weaving, 
and aro confined entirely to tho sujijJy of local wants. 

The Lahore and Ludlih'ina road runs for 51 miles through 
the district, and forms the chief trade route. 'Flio chief 
town and administrative headquarters of the district is 
Firozpur. Tho other imjiortaut towuis and sent a ot com- 
merce arc MahrAg, population 5681; Dhannkot, 5379 ; 
Moga, 4814, Muktsar, 4694 ; and Zira, 3011^ The 
district revenue in 1872 73 amounted to .1*6 1 , 1 4 1 , oi wnich 
i>49,713 was derived directly from the land Fov the pio- 
tection of person and pro[)erty there aie 12 revenue ami 
civil and 13 magisterial coiirU, a legnlar poInM^ forct^ of 
388 oflicers and men, a municipal p*>lice of 75 men, and a 
rural constabulary of 542 men. For educational pui[>ose8 
121 schools, attended by 3487 pupils, me maintained or 
subsidized by tho state, at a cost of X*1299. Owung prin- 
cipally to the dryness of lU climate, Fm)/])ur has tho 
reputation oi being an excc]»tionally healthy district. In 
September and October, however, aftei the annual rmns, 
the poojde siifrer a g(»od deal from leinittent lever. Tho 
average annual raintall is 20*9 incln's. Bntish rule \vm 
fust established at Fjri>z[)iir in 1835, when on the failure 
of heirs t<‘ the Sikh family who possessed it, a snmll 
territory 86 miles in extent becaim* an escheat to the British 
Oovernmeut, and the [iresent district has been gradually 
formed around this iimdiais Fiio/pur was the siaaie of 
Jipeiations during the first Sikh wai. The Sikhs ciossed 
the Sutlc» 111 December 1845, w^eio defiMited successively 
at Mudki, Firozshiih, Aliwfil, and SobiAoii, after which 
they withdrew^ into their own teintoii, and peace w'as 
C‘»iicluded at Lahore At the tune of t]n‘ nnitui> , Firo/pur 
cantonments contained tw^o regiments of native infantry 
and a legiment of native cavaliy, together with the 61st 
Foot, and two companies of European urtilleiy. One of 
the native regiments, the 57th, was disarmed , but the other, 
j the 45th, broke into mutiny, and, after an unsuccessful 
I atleuipt to seize the magazine, which was held by the 
Euiopeatis, proceeded to join the rebel forces in Delhi. 
Throughout the mutiny Firozpur remained in the hands of 
the English. 

Fiiuizruii, the civil headquarters of the distiict of the 
same name, also a military cantonment, is situated on the 
old bank of tho Sutlej, in 30" 57' N. lat. and 74“ 10' E. 
long. The city contains a population oi 20,592, according 
to the census of 1868, of whom 7181 aro Hindus, 11,171 
Mahometans, 1347 Sikhs, and 893 “ others.” It has been 
constituted a municipality of the second cliiss , municii>al 
income in 18'72--73, X4033 ; expenditure, .£’3962 ; rate of 
taxation per head, 38. 10 Jd. Firozpur has rapuly advanced 
iu material prosperity of late years, and is now a very 
important seat of ^^ommerce. The main streets of the city 
are wide and well paved, and the whole is inclosed by a 
low brick wall. Great improvements have been made in 
the surroundings of the city. The caiitonmeiit lies two 
miles to the south of the city, and is connected with it by 
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a good metalled road. The garrison now consiatK of one 
regiment of JlritiKh infantry, one of native infantry, one 
battery of held and one of garriHon artillery. The arsenal 
to whieh Firozpui owes its political importance is situated 
one mile distant from ehntonmont. ll is by far the largest 
in the province, and well Htored >\itli all inuiiitioiiB of war. 
The population of Firozpnr ( aiuonineiits and military lines 
uniounted in iHhH to lf>,H.'57. 

FIS(MlAirr (ITiM) doHANNKs, the great (oini.in 

satiiiHt of tin* HJtl) ccntiirv, born probably at Strasbiirg 
(accoiding to hcmiio a(c,onnts at Mainz), in 1546, and was 
educated at VVonn^ in (in* house of Kaspar Scheid, whom 
hf^ mentions in tin* pretiice to his Eahnsfitege! as his 
^•couHinand jufM eptoi/’ After taking the degree of Doctor 
del liiM life at Basel m 1570, he left (iermany for a time, 
and ih said to havi* travelled in Italy, the Net hei lands, 
Franco, and b]rigland. Having returned to Strasburg, he 
livod them from 1570 to about 1580 with his brother in- 
law (be printer, Bernhard ,1 ohm, who became the jmbiisher 
ot most of Fisehart’s works. In 1581 Fischart became 
Advocat am Keicbskammeigericlit at Spire, and in 1583 
Jioheiileh'iHcher Amtinann at Fmbacli, near Saaibruck. 
Here he died in the winter of 1580 00, at the age of forty- 
thice.. Fisehatt wiote under various feigned names, such 
as Ment/er, Menzer, l{i*znem, Huldrich Kllojioskleros, 
Jesuwiilt-l'nOihart, Wmhohl Alkofiil)as Wustblutus, and 
Hnldneli ManseJir von Treulmcli, anrl it is [lartly owing 
to this fact that there is douht whether some of the wuikn 
uttn billed to him ate leall) his. More than 50 satirical 
works however, both m pioseuml verse, remain authentic, 
among 'Ahieh are Dt i or J)ie Nehefkrah (J570), 

a satiiu against oneJueob Babe, who hud become a convert 
to tiro C^itholic (’huieh, Vint St Dinnanrt (h's l*re(h<jer- 
mnnr/iH H liiirj fft'thf'hnu L*‘h<n (1571), 

a poem willi thi' «'xju(*.ssive motto “Sie haben Nasen vnd 
ruM'lnmH nit,” written to defend the BrotestaritH against 
I'eilam wicked aei’iisatiouH, one of which was that Luther 
lield coiiimunioii with the d(‘Vil , Euh uuptfUfcl 
(157:i); Afhrpriikiik (i roHumtift^^t (1572), after Rabelais's 
/*rot/itos/fi FfUffttf/nirintf ^ Flohatz \]\ Aterfi (itz (1574), 
A (fentvih rhrht' umt lUKjehi^vvrhvh' (it hu'ht^rhvij't v<tm Lfhett^ 
lihiftt H uttif if .s. /c , (tnii (ifftf/autoa n, Fnttittt/ntt'i, 

ulsiMifter Rabelais (1575, and again under a modified title 
1 577) , k unKtht hf FujttrvH Jtttthm /tt / fltx(<n ten (1576) , 
Anmnitit tttttj :i(r chrtAthcht'u Ktvdvrztu'hf , Ihis f/luri- 

httflt S'htjf vitn Zurich (1576, lepiib. 1828 and 1840), a 
poem commemoniting the ailventure ot a company of Zurich 
anpndaisuTs, who sailed from their native town to Stias- 
bing in one dav, am! brought, as a pro(»f of this feat, a 
kettlelul ol llirsobrei,’ whieli had been cooked in Zurich, 
still warm into Strasbiirg , Fintttifrtonim^rh 'Ft'osthurh/ctfi 
(1577); />o.s jihi/itstt^thiSf It Khznrhtbuchlnit (1578); the 
celebiated Ilti ncitkorb drs hethtjen rotuittchctt Imvtrn 
tfc/ttvftrtuti, tVe , a motlificalion of tlie DuUdi Hyncnanf <fc7* 
t'trnutsr/m kttk*, by Philipp Marnix of St Aldegonde, 
pnblii>lnsl in loTO and again in 1817, J>rr heituj Ih'otkoib, 
(158^') iiltei (‘iilvin’.^ I'raitr ilcs /iV/o/wc.'i; Dus vterhttrnitfr 
^ usuitcrhutb t)!^ a ihymed satire against tlie Jesuits (1580); 
Fitfitbujun ( tint />' t/tt?'<tbi/ts (1580). To 
Fischart also have been attubiited some Psalnion iind 
geistliehe Liedei ” wdm h appealed in a Strasbiirg hymn book 
t>f i57f) Fiseharl hud studied not only the ancient 
litoralures, but ul^o those of Italy, h'rauce, the Netherlands, 
and Fnghind He was a lawyei, a thcidogiun, a satirist, 
in leligion a stauneh I'nitehtant, in ])olities a republican. 
Above all, he is reputed a muster of language, and was in- 
defatigable with his pen. His satire was levelled merci- 
lessly at all perversities in the public and private life of his 
time, — at astrological supei'stition, scholastic pedantry, 
ancestral pride, but especially at tho papal dignity and the 
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lives of the priesthood and the Jesuits. He indulged in 
the wildest witticisms, the most abandoned caricature ; but 
all this he did with a serious purpose. Thirty years after ♦ 
FischarPs death his writings, once so popular, were almost 
entirely forgotten. Recalled to the public attention by 
Bodmer and Lessing, it is only quite recently that his 
w'orks have come to be a subject of investigation, and his 
position 111 German literature to be fuUv understood. 
There is a collection of Fischart’s works in the royal library 
at Berlin. 

FlSlllilR, John, bishoj) of Rochester, was *boni at 
Beverley in Yorkshire, but the year of his birth is uncertain, 
some placing it in 1451i, others m 1461, and others in 
1465. He was educated in the collegiate church of 
Beverley, and in 1484 he removed to Michael House in 
Cambridge, of which college he was elected master in the 
year 141)5. Having applied himself to the study of 
divinity, he took orders ; and becoming eminent as a divine, 
attracted the notice of Margaret, countess of Richmond, 
mother of Henry VI 1., who appointed him her chaplain 
and confessor. In 1501 lie took the degree of doctor in 
divinity, and the same year was elected chancellor of the 
university. In the year following the first appointment of 
the ncwly-ostablished Maigaret professorship in divinity 
was conferred upon him, ami in 1504 he was consecrated 
bishop of Rochester. Fisher has been erroneously credited 
j with the connioHition of the Srpteht Sdcraiuentorinuy 

in which Henry Vlil. attacked the heretic Luther, and for 
which the pope conferred upon his Majesty the title of 
“ Defender of tho Faitli.*' Sir Thomas More and Fisher, 
however, jmblislied their resjiectivo rejinnders to the 
ReforiueFs reply to the king. Hitherto he had retained tho 
friendship and esteem of the king; but from 1527 till his 
death he was acknowledged as, next to Sn Thomas More, 
the most influential man of the unti-royal or ]>apal party in 
England. He )>ubliHhed a pamplilet against the divorce of 
Oatherine of Aragon, which was widely dissemiinated on 
the Continent, and also secretly circulated in England In 
1533 the parhament found liini guilty of mispiision of 
treason, for concealing coitain proplietic specclies ol hJiza- 
both Barton, a fanatical impo.stor known a.s the Holy Maid 
of Kent, relative to the king's death, and condemned him, 
with live iilUci.s, to sutibr loss of goods and imprisonment 
dining his m.ijesty's pleasure. He was subsequently 
released upon payment ol a line of .£300. Fisher excu.sed 
his silence on the ground that the mm had told hiiii that 
she had communicated her prophecies to Henry in person, 
but he nevertliele.ss rctused to express legret for having 
been unwittingly connected with treasoiiabh^ designs. As to 
the great question of the day, Fisher offered to swear to 
the succession in the line of Anne Boleyn’s issue, but he 
rctused to acknowledge either the validity of her mariiage 
or the king’s supremacy. For this refusal he was attainted 
by the parliament ot 1531, and committed to the Tower. 
At this juncture Tope l*aiil 111. sent him a cardinal’s liat. 
This kindness, however, only hastened the bishop’s nun. 
11<‘ w'us beheaded at Tower Hill on the 22d of June 1535. 

It IS impossible to withhold from Fisher, notw^ithstanding 
his inflexible enmity to the Refoiination, the character of a 
learned, pious, and honest man. His works attest his 
leanung, his indexible zeal for his faith, and the readiness 
with which he diet! lor his creed, ])lamly prove his honesty 
as well as his piety. His execution was a sad tragedy, 
ilefensible only gn the plea of political necessity. For the 
latest upologj’^ for Bishop Fisher, see the Rev. R. W. 
Dixon’s fftattori/ ofihr Kntjlt^h Churchy vol. i., 1877. 

Fisher w’ns tho author of a (‘onsidcrjiblo nuiuber of c^ontroveisial 
tracts, most of which were colh‘clcd mid printed in one volume folio, 
imhlishcd at WuiUhurg iii l.M)5 A Life of Fislier, by Rev. John 
l^wis, A M , was published in 1855, m two volumes. 
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U NDER the heading Sea Fisheries^ which form tlie 
particular subject of the ])re*>eiit article,^ may be 
included the various operations engaged in for the capture 
of the different forms of marine life which, jn -^onie manner 
or other, minister to the wants or convtMiietice of man. The 
most important of these fisheries —thu'^e only, in fact, to 
which the title strictly belongs, and ^^bic’h have more or 
less widely occupied attention from probably the earliest 
times —are carried on chiefly by book and line or not, with 
the object of obtaining fish for the purposes ol food ; and 
tins maiu division of the general subje<‘t will be here con- 
sidered. 

Although little or nothing is kiKO\n of tlie methods of 
in(» of on our coasts in very earl} times, there can be no 

doubt that iu England, as in all maritime countries, fish 
* has always been eagerly sought after us an easily jirocnrable 
article of food. The abundance of herring.s and mackerel, 
for instance, on the coasts at regular seasons of the year, 
could not have failed to attract attentu)n , and S^vludon, in 
his and Antiquities of (rveot Yin'inonth^ exj>ros.ses 

his belief that the heriing fisheiy began theic soon after 
the year 495. In Scotland also tliere is evidence that the 
herring fishery was systeinatieally carried on Inan a very 
early date. Precise records of other fisheries do not go 
back so far as that of the herring ; but tbeio is no reason 
for believing that cod and kindred fishes were not 
taken by tbe hook and line veiy many centimes ago, and, 
like the herring, were .subjected to hotiuj reaily niodo of 
curing either with salt or by drying in the open air In 
comparatively recent tmics all the fisheries baA e been largely 
(ievelop(*d, and none more so than that knoivn as beam 
trinvhng, a method of lishuig which had ju(d>ably attracted 
little notice a hundred }eais ago, but is now the most 
regularly productive and important on tlic Eiigliftli coast 
Many circumstances have combined toeiicouiage the wmk 
ing of .sea fisheries as a national industry The great 
extent of coast-line .surrounding the Hriti.sli Islands provides 
ready access to the sea to a nunnu’ous pupulntum who 
become lumiliar fiom their yinith wuth seafaring pursuits, 
and to hucli t>ccupations huge nuinbors betake themselves 
wdth instinctive aptitude, either as fishermen or sailois In 
many cases early as.sociations lead them to devott* them 
.selves to such fisheries as are within reach of their native 
villages , in others, they may become alternately .sailois and 
fishermen, .shipping fm* a few mouths every year on a trud- 
iiig voyage, and returning home in tiiiio to take jiart in tlj»* 
herring or some other temjiorury but profitable fi.sluTy , 
whilst 111 the case of tlie deep-sea trawling or (‘od lishciy, 
they learn to become as good sailors as they are lisheimeii, 
for they have often to remain at sea in decked vessels* for 
weeks at a time in all kinds of wuiathei, — they mu.st keei> 
on their fishing ground, and must trust to their knowledge 
of seamanship to battle wdth the furious gales to whicli 
they may be at any tinn* exposed when thus fur away from 
shelter. Inducements to become fishermen arc not wanting 
to this coast population. Nowdiero are the best kinds ot 
sea fish more abundant than in temjjerate and moderately 
high latitudes ; and in this respect the Briti.sh Islands are 
most advantageously situated, the seas surrounding them 
being frequented throughout tlie year by a variety of fishes 
always in re(juest for the market, besides producing count- 
less shoals of other kinds which only come within reach of 
the hsheniKMi at particular seasons of tlie year. And great 


* For ('ORAL, PiARL, SALMON, ScoNOK, and Whalk Fisheries the 
rwidor is refened to those headings 


asmav sometimes be the supply of fi.sh duringthe contimiano® 
of favounible weather, it is rarely that the deiimud for it is 
exceeded at th(" ju'csent day ; foi all the miikuls of the 
country arc brought within reach by the facilities provided 
foi rapid trausi)ort from tin* fishing ports by the cvtciiMvc 
system of cou'^t and inland railways now in operation. 
Fishermen, tliortdoie, always find a market foi their [uoduce , 
and altbougli it i to be feared that iiiuny of them obtain 
but a small juopoition of the price for which their fish is 
ultimatel} s/»ld to the consnnier, the nif\]ority of them are 
enabled to live more (‘omfortnbly than formerly, and to 
save enough ti kei'p their fishing gear in good w'orking 
ordci, ami in many cases to juiy for inijirovod and larger 
biuits. 

Tlieie IS no doubt that tbe fislii fiiictnate a good deal 
from }car to y(*ar , and it is often the case that they may 
be good on one pait of a roast when tb ‘y .ire bad on anotbor. 

The important hcinng tisliei) on the i-o .sts of Scotland is a 
marked example ot this, as must be familial to all persons 
who have givm any attention to the subject M'luis it not. 
iinfrequeiitl} luip[>ens that when the fishery on the i ast .side 
IS particulaily sin'ccssfnl, a ^cal^lty orcuis on the wt‘.st 
const, or vue luisa Again, in some years the fi.vh are 
equally abundant oi scaiie on both coasts. Tlusi' lluctna- 
tions are observed in even small districts of a lino ol coast, 
and one jaiit of a season may be good ami anotlim bad in 
the same locality. Iheciscly tbe same variations okiii on 
all tbe coasts of tlie Ihitish Islands, and with all kinds of 
fishes. Undoubtedly, weatlui is one ol the most important 
elements in tbe question of suci'css ; and a generally stormy 
.season lias a maiki'd effect in the diminis}i(‘d quantity of 
fihh landed. It tells both in icdiicing tin* miinbiT ot lislier- 
men at woik, and in diiving tln‘ lish from tJuMi usual 
h.iuiits. It H only quite recently that atti'nfnm li.is ]»e('n 
directed to the subject of teinpcratuie as aflecting the 
movements of ceitain lit-lies towards or from tin* snrfa(‘e of 
the s(M, and this will be fnither noticed when we sjieak of 
tlie hen mg fisheiics. Api)areiitly tiitling circumstances 
may m sinae cases aiaturially afiect tlie catcli of fi.sh. Thus 
the scan fishery for pilcliurds on the coast of (\)nnvall has 
flnctnatecl ex(eedi ugly during tlie lust fdioi GO years for 
winch ictuinsuie in exi.stence; but liowevci abnndanl these 
fish may be on the coast, the seans cannot cat(*h them 
unless the shoals eoinc quite clo.se to tbe land in localities 
wheie thc.se nets can be woiked. Enormous lianls of pil- 
( banks have Im'cii made in jiarticular years, whilst in others 
the hsherineii have waited week after week without a chance 
of wetting tlieir nets, although the dnftmet fishermen at 
some little distance fiom the land have been meeting with 
fair success The largo apjiarent (‘lenient of clmnce in the 
siiccesH of our fishcTies cannot bo blotter expressed than by 
tbe general lio}>e of the lislienneu foi “ good luck ” 

(Ireat changes have taken jdiice in the fishing tiiido Trawsport 
within the last 20 or 30 years, more especially in that for of «»h. 
fish sent fre.sh to the market. Excliidmg herrings and cod^ 
which t(» a great extent were consigned to tin* curer as soon 
as possible after they w^ere caught, a large jiroportion of 
the fish formerly taken on our coasts was disposed of • 

w'ithin a shoii, distance of the place wdiero it w'as landed. 

A good many turbot and soles were forwarded by light 
carts or coaches to the nearest railways as tliese gradually 
extended m different directions from I»ondon ; but the 
jjeojde nimr the coast were, a gimeratiori or tw^i ago, the 
princijial consumers of fish, and the supply^ was compara 
lively scanty, for the fishing boats w'ere small, and there 
was little inducement to fish on a large scale when the 
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markets within reach were bo few. All this has been com- 
l>letely changed, and the main agent in the work has been 
the great extension of railways throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Next to railways oh a means of facili- 
tating the transit of iish to all the markets, the use of ice 
for juicking the fish has beiome of great importance, so 
much HO 111 fact tliat without its employment it would be 
impossible to cairy on the North Sea trawl fishery during 
Hiiminer at the distiuico fiom land at which it is generally 
worked, and wlicie wome of the most productive grounds 
are situated. Its special importance in this fishery will be 
further noticed nvJuju we speak of the general systeiii 
beam tniwliiig , but ho may here mention that without the 
use of jco a huge [uopjirlion of tlie fish now sent long dis- 
tances by Milvvay uould never roach their destination in a 
condition fit ioi the table. Tlie idea of using ice m con- 
nexion willi th(‘ fish trade was first put into a practicable 
shaj»o by Ah Samuel llewctt. At the present time about 
110,000 tons of ice arc imported aiinuully fnmi Norway 
into Hull, which is only one of tlie large Noitli Sea trawling 
stations, for tln^ sole purpose of jiresorviiig iish, either on 
boaid the fishing smacks or during its tiaiisit to market. 
AVhth thi5 exception of herrings, pilchards, and sjirats, a 
largo ))ro[K>itloti o| the fish now caught on the English 
coast is )iiit into ice aliiioMt us sooti us taken out ol Die 
water. Much of it is at once so packed on board the 
trawlers ; it is brought on slioio Boinetnnos after several 
days, and sold in the wholcsjile inaikels ; it is then le- 
]>acked in lei* and foiwanh'd to other iiiaikcts, where it is 
juirchased by the fislnmmgeis, who have a stock of ice at 
homo luudy to receive it , and there it remains, il jirojiorly 
taken (‘ure of, till vvantCMl, sidlieient only to make an 
attractive display laung laid out at one time for sale. 

Theipiestiun of how longoui piesent huge Huj»[ily of sea 
fish IS likely to eonlinu(‘ is one of miieh uiteiest, and tho 
answer to it depends t»ii wheUier or not our fisheries are 
earned on in Ma li a muniier as to cause iiioio destruction 
of fish lile than (Uii be compensuted fur by the vast repro- 
duetive poweis uf lliose fishes winch escape tho nets and 
hooks ol the iisliermeii. Eor more than filty years past the 
cry has been iienodicall) i used tliut our fisheries are being 
luiiied. The general eomphimt lias been of the wiistefiil 
<lestiuctioii ot si».iVMi and very young fish by beam-trawl ing 
and scan nets ; and in ISdIJ the outciy was so loud that a 
Ivoyal ( Vanin ission was appoiuteil, not only to examine this 
iiuestion, but also to impure into the geneial comhtioa of 
all oui sen iislieiies, the speei.d olijoets of inquiry being the 
state of the su|q>ly of lish, ami the quest naia w’helher llio 
metlmds of iislnug muse involved a W'asteful destruction of 
fish Ol spawn, and wlietlicr existing fishery restiictioms 
opeiatisl injui lonely on the fisheries. On these points the 
coiumissioncis, att( i t.dving iwideiice all round tho British 
Islands, v\eie in.ibled li» give a very decided opinion. 
They lepoited that the supply of fish generally hud largeh' 
increused, that the nietluMls ot lishing involved no waste of 
young lish that conbl be ])reventcd W'lthout interfering 
with the gi'iieiid fishciies, that spawn was not destroyed 
by the nets, and that all lishery lestiictions should Lo 
removed e\c(q)t smli as ^\en• desirable for [iroteeting and 
keeping outer among the lisliermen. The rectmimeiulu- 
tions of the eoinmissioners were einliudied in an Act of 
rarliamciit known as The Sea Fisheries Act 1808, by 
whicli, with one (»r two,sinull evcoptioii.s relating to herring 
fishing on tho west coast ot Scotland, |>rovious t^shery Acts 
w^ere repealed, and fresh legnlutnuisnuwle havingiefereiice to 
the registration of lishing boats, keeping/irder among drift- 
fishoriiien and beamdrawlers, and providing n close time 
for oystei-s in the English Channok The main ob|ect of 
the Act was to carry out a convention between tho British 
Islands and France, tor tho better ordering of the fisheries 


in the seas adjoining the two countries. The Act came 
into force in England on the 1st of February 1869, but cir- 
cumHtancos have hitlierto prevented any date being fixed ^ 
for carrying out the convention on the part of the French. 

(Ireat advantage has undoubtedly been gained by British 
fishermen from the substitution of the present simple fishery 
regulations for the numerous Acts previously existing, many 
of which hod lung been obsolete ; but the Iloyal Com- 
iniHsinti, which was issued virtually to inquire into the 
alleged destruction of fish spawn on tho ground by beam- 
trawlers, w'ould probably have never come into existence 
had tho facts then beun known which have since como to 
light about the spawning habits of most of our edible fishes. 

'J'heso facts aro so important that a short notice of them 
may bo given here. 

Fibhormon aro in the habit of asserting with perfect InveRtl- 
confidence that fishes uf almost every kind they are accus- gatioug 
toiued to catch have certain grounds which they frequent 
at particular seasons for the purpose of depositing their 
ova. Tho herring is known to spawn on the ground, — ing. 
at all events tho spawn is found there in irregularly shaped 
lumps adhering to the bottom. It has therefore been con- 
cluded that all kinds of fishes have the same habits in this 
re8[)ect. Yet no one has been able to speak positively of 
liaving over seen any fish spaw'n taken from the ground 
except that of the herring. Vaiioiis soft and gelatinous 
substances are brought on shore by the sean nets, and com- 
monly go by the name of spawn among the inshore fisher- 
men , but that they are not fish spawn is [lerfectly well 
known to any one who has given attention to the variety of 
cuuous animal organisms inhabiting the sea. 

It was stated by I’rofessors Huxley and Allman in 
1867, before the select committee of the House of Com- 
mons on tho Sea Coast Fisheries (Ireland) Bill, as within 
their personal knowledge, that fish ova hud been found 
floating at the surface of tho sea, and that the ova they 
had met with w'eie in all cases alive, and some of them in 
an advanced Ktute of development. Befereiice was at the 
Hamo time made to tho observations then recently recorded 
by Norwogiuu naturalists on tho spawning habits of the 
coinnum cod, leading to tho belief that s[iawniiig at the 
Hurfaeo was by no means uncommon with oui sea fislies. 

11iese investigations have been systematically carried on 
during tho lust ten years, under the direction ot the Swedish 
Coven uiKUit, by Professor C. O. Sars of the university of 
Christ lama, and have resulted in some unexpected clis- 
CDVciics, Tho seas in the neighbourhood uf the LutTodeu 
J^lau(ls on the coast of Norway had long been known to be 
a gieat place of result for cod during tho spawning season ; 
ami in 1864 Professor Sars commenced his wnirk there, 
ami by means of u small surface towing net he obtained 
plenty of tho ova of tho cominou cod {Oadus ^norrhm) 
floating at the surface ; examples in various stages of 
dcveIoi>iuciit w'cre procured, the young fish were success- 
fully hutched out, and the species identified beyond a 
doubt. Subsequent observations fully confirmed the 
iiccunicy of the conclusions previously arrived at that the 
cod .spawn was not deposited on the ground but floated 
freely at or near the surface. In 1HG5 tho same observa- 
tions wore made on the ova of the haddock {Gadns 
iVi/Zejinun), and it was satisfactorily proved that they w^ent 
through all their stages of development while floating at 
the surface, in precisely tho same manner os in the case of 
tho coil. Hars was at first inclined to believe this develop- 
ment of the ova while floating w^as peculiar to the members 
of the Vadidte or cod family, in its restricted sense ; but 
in tlie Biiiimicr of ^1865 he visited the southern coast of 
Norway duri tig the season for mackerel, and found abundant 
evidence of tho same rule obtaining in that widely distinct 
fish. Id the case of the mackerel, the spawning actually 
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takes place at the surface ; but with the cod family we 
believe the operation has not been so distinctly observed. 
The ova, however, are undoubtedly met with at the surface 
• and at a short distance below it. Entirely subversive as 
these discoveries of Professor Sars are of the popular notions 
about fish'Spawning, it is even more unexpected to find 
that both he and M, A. W. Malm of Gothenburg have 
independently ascertained that the ova of that essentially 
ground-fish the plaice {Pleuro^iectea platema) follow the 
same rule of floating at the surface. Other kinds of float- 
ing ova were also obtained by Bars, some of which he 
succeeded in hatching; and ho has completely identified 
the gurnard {Trigla) and the garfish in addition 

to those before mentioned. It is evident, then, that the 
floating of fish ova during the development of the embryo 
must be taken as the general rule in several large and 
distinct families of sea fash. Bars has pointed out that 
the development takes place at the bottom in the case of 
those fishes especially whose ova are cemented together by 
a glutinous secretion, or fastened in lumps to foreign 
bodies, such as Algae, Hydroids, <fec. lie mentions as 
examples of this, among others, the herring {(Hupfa)^ the 
capelau {Osmeraa), the species of Coitus^ lApanHy «fec. 

It IS particularly worthy of notice that, according to 
these observations of the Norwegian naturalists, all the 
]in})ortant kinds of fish taken by our line iibhermeii and 
boarii-trawlers, and the mackerel among such as are caught 
bv the drift-nets, may be reasonably included among the 
species whose spawn floats at or near the aurfaco of the 
sea, and their ova cannot therefore be liable to the slightest 
injury by any method of fishing winch is carried on ujxm 
or near the ground. For if that bo the lule with the 
spawn of the cod and haddock there can liardly be a doubt 
about its being so likewise with the ova of ling, coal-fish, 
whiting, pollack, hake, and that northeru species, the tusk, 
all belonging to the same family. Again, turbot, holibut, 
brill, soles, plaice, dabs, and flounders are all closely allied, 
and there can scarcely bo a doubt that the same rule 
ajiplies to all which Bars and Malm have established in the 
case of the plaice, one of the most typical of this group of 
fishes. The gurnard family must also bo included in this 
category; the spawn of the red mullet, we believe, has 
been observed floating in acjuariums; and the dory, from 
its close afiinity to the mackerel, may be expected to follow' 
the same rule. On the other hand, we know that the 
spawn of the herring is commonly found at the bottom, 
although it by no means follows that the parent fish is 
there when the ova are excluded ; for the full herring is 
frequently taken in drift nets which are very near the 
surface, and these nets are often covered with small 
lumps of spawn. At the same time the specific gravity 
of herring sjiawii is greater than water, and it sinks to 
the bottom sooner or later if nothing intercepts it. 
There is no evidence of its ever floating at or near the 
surface as is the case with that of the cod. In fact, the 
aggregation of the ova into mosses of various sizes, and 
the glutinous substance in which the ova are embedded, by 
which they are enabled to adhere firmly to anything with 
which they may come in contact, point to their remaining 
in a fixed position during tb^ process of development. It 
might have been anticipated that the other members of the 
herring family — the jiilchard and sprat, for instance — would 
also have spawned on the ground, but, so far os we are 
aware, their ova have never been found there. Indeed, 
nothing is known of the spawning habits of the sprat, 
although tliis little fish has the roe well developed in 
December or January, when it is found in the greatest 
abundance on our coast, and comes nearest to the 8h<»re. 
The Bpaw'niug of the pilchard is a matter of some little 
i »iterc8t. The late Mr J onathan Couch, who probably devoted 


more time to the study of the habits of this fish than any 
other ichthyologist, states* his belief that the pilchard 
spawned at the surface, and the ova became mixed with a 
large quantity of tenacious mucus which spread out like a 
sheet on the w'ster and kept them floating. If this should 
be confirmed, it will prove that even in the case of agglu- 
tinated masses of ova, development mu} imtiirally take 
j)lace in tliem far away from the bottom. There appears 
tii bo little doubt that the pilchard spawns fai out at sca^ 
a*^ they are on thaiico 4>rinsionH taken in spawauiig condi- 
tion in the mackerel drift nets early in the year ; and when, 
some numths later, the slioals of pilchards apj>roacJi the 
land the roc shows no signs of development. These 
circninstancos favour the idea that pilchard.s are surface 
spawmcTs, us believed by Mr Comdi. 

Theie are several other kinds of edible fish of whoso 
spawning habitt we have no definite knowledge, but 
enough has been discovered of the habits of moat of the 
fihh which are valuable for the juirposes of food, to show 
that there need be no anxiety about tlieir spawn being 
destroyed by any of the methods oi fishing in ordiimry use. 

The only apparent exception to this statement is in the 
case of the herring, whoso spawn it 1ms been alleged luis been 
destroyed by the beam-ti awders. But li the benm trawdera 
wish to avoid tearing their nets in pieces, they must wmk 
where the ground is smooth; and in the few jirecise k>cnlitios 
where it has been positively arfcertaincd that the herring 
d(»es spawn, the general character of the bottom is rough. 

That IS the ground sjiocially worked over by the liiiolishor- 
nien for liaddock, cod, tnrbot, and other fishes, which come 
there in iiuinbers for the sake ot feeding on the herring 
spawn. There is a pojiular idea that all fish spawn is of a Vitality 
most delicate nature, and quickly loses its vitality if taken "pawr 
out of the water for a short tim<*, or at all knocked about. 

This IS probably true in those eases in which the ova are 
separated from each other after exchisiun, and float freely 
in the water ; but it is not so with the spawn of the her- 
ring, or probably of other fish whose ova are embedded in 
a tenacious mucus. T)ie experiments of Professor Allman 
and of J)r M'Bain have shown that herring spawn does not 
readily lose its vitality under lough treatment, and may 
even be hatched out after having been exposed to most 
unnatural conditions. Professor Allman states in his 
Jb‘port to tlie Board of Fisheries at Edinburgh that some 
stones coveied with sjiawn were taken from the sea by 
divers on the 1st of March not far from the Island 

of May. Some of this sjiawn was foi wauled to him and 
cMine into his possession after being kept in only a small 
quantity of wat(‘i for two entile days. He says : — 

“VSitli the view of detei nulling wlicthci development would 
]no{p(d in toiiniiement, 1 plated Honn* of tins 8]invvn in a glass jar 
\Mth sea-watei, oxiiosing it in a window looking to tlie east The 
Hexernl stages of developiiK lit weu* ngulai ly ])aHS» d tliiougli, and 
4)11 the 15th of Manh tlie embryo was fully foirnetl, eiieigetn; 
inovemt'Tifs were jierfbnned by it m the ovum, and it secuiied ready 
to eHra])e into the surrounding water. On the ICth some of the 
endir^’os liad actually eseajied, and w<*re now about four-tpuths of an 
null 111 length Tliey weie of crystalline traiisjiai eiicy, and swam 
about with gierit activity, and with the lemains of the yolk, lediiced 
now' to d very siiiall volume, still adln'tiiig to them. The Hpccific 
cbaiacters bad, of course, u^)t y<*t b4*<‘oiiie cHtablished, and the littU 
fish allordi'd iiolurtliei evidence, biyond wliat W(* alieady jiosuesHeil, 
to enable us to identify it with the young of the hening. 

The young fish lived nearly a month in confineine*it, but 
the sjiecific characters were not even then sufficiently per- 
fected to ideutify the fish with certainty. There could be 
no reasonable doubt, however, that the spawn was that of 
the heiring. After some account of other discoveries of 
s[)awn, he thus coitcludos his report : — 

“ It watt shown by these exjicrimcnts that the vitality of the 
spawn watt in no way injured by detadiiug it from the spawning 

* History of British Fishes^ vol. iv. p. 81 (1866). 
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ho that if it he returned to the «ea lx*fore it huI!<th auv pro- 
loii^fd (>xt)OHuro t4j lh«‘ air, d4*veloj)inHnt will ]>i(><‘o<*ti ap{>aiently 
tiii«di4M kr(l Those* lude'rd, whi'h underwent deveJop- 

WK lit III my iioHKeHHion, hud not only iu'*n i< nmvf'd fiom the ground, 
Vait had b»*i*n kept for iimny Ijouih in a m» iinty HUpply of water be- 
fore I received them, and idlei tliey muik* under iny nue, 

they wt H* TieiTHNunly plaieil m »on(btion4 v( ly dilieioiit from thos«* 
t*» wlin h they woulil. have 1 m en evposiMl if the\ hu<l Imsui allowed to 
remain in their niiturat liabit.it, and yet, with all Ihoho dinadvan- 
tageH, de\<dopinent jiroeMMbni miinteiiiiptedly.*' 

Jiajuihttfion nf Junhufif / V ~ Under the Sea FiBhenes A« t 
1808, all vesselK and hoafs enf(aged in tiHliiiig for the purpOHe of Male 
must he legmtered at th* i lisliUli lioiiHe, and mUHt be imir'ked on the 
iiow with ]«‘t1eiH <1. mdin^' tin poll to whieh they belong, and their 
rngiHti-nd numbir. dims, (iiiniHliy is i«‘pieHerih*d bythelettns 
(i Y, I’<bilieud b\ I* 1 >, and (l.ilway by (t. Tin* llshing bouts are 
ilivnhd into llm e < lasses, t lie Inst elasH ineludmg eveiytliirig of 
If; tons and npvvirds, the se< oml all boats iindM 15 tons 

inivi/'idMl otlniwisr ihaii by oals only, tliat is, sf>nietim<'s bv sails 
iind Mine linn H by oiiis, ainl the thinl elass tlioHo with v/hieh oais 
onlv <*M iismI 'Idle last (lass i.s supposeil to inelnde only sniail 
lioats ired fot Iniihoiii (ishltig,^ hut as t here ale \ ei v hw Ijoats in 
whnliii stii of Honn kind is ikjI someiinieH hmHt(d, the ( uslouis 
have a diM(ietnmaiy pow'ei to put veiy Hiiiall Insits into tins 
thud < lass, notwithstanding th<*ir oisaiHionai iisi* ot a suil Idn* 
legisUiH ioi eaeli poll am W'lit to the K'gist i.n -gt'in lal oi Hhij»ping, 
and appiMi ill tin* uniinal retniiiH puldished by tin* Koaid of Ti.nh'. 
Theie IS gieat dillieiilty, ho\v«‘vei, m oblaimng ]ii<eise leitii.n}'!!! 
the leturns foi many paitsof tin* toast, new boats s(»nn tinn‘H i s« upo 
legiHtiation, and boats which Inne Is t n lod oi lindveii up sonn*- 
liiinis ii*inaiii foi a yeai oi ho on tfa* list Ihit, impuhtt as 1h(*so 
rt'tuins undoubtedK aie, lliey ar»* of some vabn* in giving an 
Mppioximab* id(*a ot tin* numb(*r of tin* hshiiig daft, and ot Urn 
nveiagt Hi/i' ot tiiose in tin* (irt i iass It must be i(‘mendM*ied, 
however, that this (lass ineludts boats laugniig fioin 15 tons to 
7n or HO [(HIS d'lio t(‘ndein > now ih to fish faillier fiom the land 
than lornieily, and to iised(*(k(d instead ol open boats, tin usult 
IS tliat tiieie is a HtiMidy in(i(as( in the lust ehisH boats, and a 
diminution in tin* nuiiiix*! ol tin* Hundh*!' (»neH The tollowing 
tiilde giv«*s the total nuinliei ot fishing bouts in England, Scot- 
land, lielaiid, and ttie Isle ol Man on tin* legistei for lh7tl and 
1877, aiMIigcil uei oldlli^ to tin II ( lasses 
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viiluilblo IihIumios ciiniml on around tlio roasts of ibo ibilisli 
I.slniids, with Koiiio details of the apidmnees lu use, and the 
niiiinier in wliieli they aie woiked. 

Enuiisii hWoMMt h'isin iHKH On the eoast of Kiigluiui tlio 
Fisin u* iintlioils of llshing in general use are more iiuiueioiis than 
in llu’ ease ol eitin*r Seothiiid or li eland, thi* fishing grounds 
aie mole oxtensixy, nml tlie total Hui*ply of lish obtained is 
larger and nnne x.irud ni Kind. Tlie ptincuml inodes ot 
iisbinu uie b\ 1 be la niii linwl, tlio diilt-iiet, tlio seuii, the 
sti»w net, and liin*- Tlu n jelulive importaiiee \arios to 
some extent, but trawling and diitt-in*t fishing occupy by 
far tlie most ooiispictums ]>ositions, und lines couio next ni 
order. 

^ IVawl- 7V<t(r/iH</ The moht clmracteiisf ic mode of fishing is 
in;? that known in Kngland as “tiawlmg,” or in Scotland as 
** beam trawling,” and ('(insists in towing, trailing, or trawl- 
ing a flattened bag-net, often KM) feel long, over the iiottom 

• a]ee(*nl order in eouiieil all open fishiuj^ boats w huh do not 

lish b(>oail three miles tioni land are eveinpied lioin legistnitioii. 
This piiietii all> aladishes the thud class w huh has hitlu i to appeared 
in the ^elnrlJ^ 


tn such n manner as to catch those fish especially which 
naturally keep close to or upon the ground. It is very 
desirable that the name “ trawl '' should be restricted to 
this net, presently to be described, as much confusion has ' 
been caused by the practice, general in Scotland (w^hich has 
I misled even such w riters as Mr Couch, see Fuhfs of tJie 
I Jintmk hlitmh, iv. 105), of applying the name to that very 
diflermit kind of net which has for centuries past been 
I almost universally known as the “ scan,” “ seine, or 
“seyiie,” and may be traced back through the (Saxon sefjue 
to the Latin mynat^ a sweep-iict. In the United States 
and Canada, tlie w^ord “ trawd ” is still more misapplied, 

' lieiug given to what is m England commonly^ called the 
lung line or bulter. 

! The beam-trasvl may bo Hiin]dy described as a triangular, 'Jim 
fiat, [lurse-shaped net w ith the mouth extended by a horizon- 
tul wooden beam, wdnch is raised a short distance Irom tbo 
ground by means ol tw^o iron frames or heads, one at each 
end, the upper part oi the mouth being fastened to the beam, 
and the under portion dragging on the giound as the net is 
tow^ed over the liottom. The beiim of coiusc varies in 
length according to the size of the net, .ind dejiends to some 
extent also on tlie length and powder ot the ve.ssel which 
has to woik it. In the largo ** smacks,” as the trawl-hoats 
have long bei*ii called, the beam ranges from 3G to hO feet 
in length , and there is rarely anything less than this now 
1 used by the deeji-sea tiawdcrs. Elm is generally prefeired 
loi it, selected if possible fiom timber grown just of the 
pioper thickness, that the natural stiength of the wood 
may not bo Jesst^ned by more triinnmig or chipping than is 
absolutely necessary. If the icipiired length and thickness 
cannot bo obtained in oni* }H(*ce, two or even three pieces 
are scarfed togelln*!*, and the joints secured by iron bands. 
When the trawl i.s being lioistcd in, the iirst pait of the 
appaiutiis taken on board is the large heavy beam, and 
j this IS very commonly done wdieui the vessel is rolling and 
pitching aliout in a seaway. It i.s therefore necessary^ for 
the sake of suiely that the beam should be secured as soon 
as poftsilile, and in siuh a i>osition ns to bo out of the way 
and at the same time conveniently placed foi low'i'nng 
again w’hen r«*»imrt‘d All this may be easily etlected by 
having the beam ol such a length in pioportion to the size 
of the vessel that when hoisted up, one end of it may 
j come ovei the tatVrail, with tin* iron head just clear outside, 
and the fore end in fioiit ot one of the shrouds It then 
I lies oil the gunwale of the vessel, and the ends are seemed 
by ropes, the iorerigging preventing that end of the lieani 
coming on board, but the iron head passing in between tho 
shrouds. Tho object or iisi^ of the beam is to extend tho 
month of tho net ; but, in order to allow room for the lish 
to enter, tlie lieaiii, and with it the back of the net wdiicli 
is laeed to it, must be raised a certain distance fioin tho 
ground. For this piupose the beam is fusteiu-d at each 
end t<» the toji of an iron frame, shaped soiiu'whut like an 
! irregulurly foimed stiriu]), which is fitted to il at right 
angl *s by ii s((inne socket at the top. By the.^e ‘‘heads or 
1 irons” the beam is supported at a height of neaily 3 
foot fiom the ground, and, contniiy to the popular idea on 
the Bubject, never touches tho bottom. It could only do 
so if the trawl were to reach the ground with its liack 
undorniost, and then tlio mouth of the net w’oiild close and 
n(» fish could enter. The low'er part of tho trawbhead or 
iron is straight and flat, just like the corresponding ]wirt of 
a stiirup. Tt is called tho “shoo,” and is the part which 
slides over the ground as tlie trawl-beam and follow iiig net 
lire towv?d along There is a blight variation in the form 
I of the trawd irons, and one, known as the Barking pattern, 
from haMiig been adopted at that old trawding station on 
the Thames, is shaped exactly like a stirrup ; but generally 
the irons are preteried with tho aft side straight. Wo 
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now have the long beam supported at each end by a more 
or less stirrup shaped iron fitted at right angles. The next 

jet thing to be considered is the net, Tliis was previously 
• spoken of as fiatteued and purse’Shapod. When the net is 
spread out in the manner it would be when working, the 
apl>er part or back has its straight trout edge fastened to 
the beam, but the corresponding lower part or belly is cut 
away in such a manner that the front margin forms a deep 
curve extending from the shoe of one trawl-heatl to the 
other, the centre of the curve or ** bosom,” as it is called, 
being at a considerable distance behind the beam. The 
usual rule in English trawls is for the distance between 
the beam and the bosom to be about the same as the It ngih 
of the beam. In French trawls this distance is generally 
much less ; but in all cases the beam and back ot the net 
must pass over a considerable space of ground when the 
trawl is at work before the fish are disturbed by much of 
the lower margin of the not This lower edg» ol the mouth 
of the trawl is fastened to and protected b\ tlie “ giound- 
ro[»e,” which is made of an old havsei “lounded” or 
covered with small ro^ie to keep it from chafing, and to 
make it heavier. The ends of thegrouud-ioj>e are fastened 
at each side by a few turns round the back of the trawl- 
heads, just above the shoe, and the rojke itself rests on the 
ground throughout its entire curve. 'J^ho fish which may 
be disturbed by it have therefore no chance of escajie at 
eitlier the sides or back of the net, and as the outlet under 
the beam is a long way past them, an<l is steadily moving 
on, their fate is sooner or Liter decided by their passing 
over the grouud-rope and finding then way into the funnel- 
shaped end oi the net, from which a small valve ot netting 
prevents their return. The ground-roiie is tlie ]»arl which 
directly bears on the ground, and to prevent the possibility 
of the tibh passing under it, the rojie shoukl Lave some 
weight in it so as to “ bite ’’ well, or jiress the ground 
closely. Jt IS, liowever, always made of old material, so 
that It may break lu case of getting foul of rocks or such 
other chance obstruction as may be met with on th»* 
generally smooth ground where the trawl can only be 
worked with advantage. Tf in sin U a contingency the roj»e 
were so strong and good as nut to break, there would be 
serious danger of the t()W-r(*po snapping, and then the 
whi»le api>aratus might be lost , but the giound-rojie giving 
way enables the not to bo cleared and hauled up with ] pro- 
bably no mure damage to it than the broken rope and 
pcrha])s some torn netting. The reinaining part ot the 
trawl, extciuliug from the bosom to the extreme end, loims 
a complete bag gradually diminishing in breadth to ^\lthlu 
about the last 10 fe«'t, which pait is called the ‘"cod or 
j>ursc,’^ and is closed by a draw-rope or “ cod-line ” at the 
extremity when the net is being used. This is the gencnil 
receptacle for the various fishes winch enter the net; and 
w^hen the trawl is hauled uji and gut on board the vessel, 
the draw-rope is ca'^t off and the lish all fall out on tlie 
deck. 

k*ts. We must now say a few words about the ingenious con- 
trivances for preventing the escape of the fish which have 
entered the ]>urse and reached the farthest extremity of the 
net. It has been mentioned that the body of the net 
tapers aw*ay to the entrance to the purse. It is at this 
point the opening of the pockets arc placed; and they are so 
arranged that the fish having passed into the purse, and then 
seeking to escape by returning along its sides, are jiretty 
sure to go into the pockets, W’hich extend for a length ol 
about 15 or 16 feet along the inner side of the body of the 
net, and there, the more they try to press forw ard, the 
more tightly they become packed, as the pockets gradually 
narrow away to nothing at their upper extremity. These 
pockets are not separate parts of the trawl, but are mode 
by merely lacing together the back and belly of the net. 


beginning close to the margin or side nearly on a level with 
the bosom, and then carried on with .slowly increasing 
breadth downwardh as far as the entrance to the juirse. At 
this point the breadth of the net is dividetl into three nearly 
etpial hjiaces, the central one being the opening from the 
main body of the net into the pui-se, ov izeiieial leceptacle 
foi the fish, which must ail pass tlmaigli it, and those 
on eat li sido being the intmths ol tlu ]M>ckv'ts laciHL: the 
opposite tliiectioii The central pusnugti has a \iil\i*oi \('il 
ol netting calleii the “ Ihtpper/' which t»iil\ o[k*ijs \\)m n tlio 
fash press agani'^t it on then wm} into the j»uise To iimlei 
stand eleaily the latilittis tdFered to the lish to uitia the 
pockets, it IS mre'-'.ary to lemomber that the tiawl, when 
at woik. Is toweil along, with just sidlit lent tiace to 
expand the net l>y the lesistanee ot the watei, lint tins 
ri'Kistance ilnetily acts only on tlie interior of the boil\ of 
the net between the pockets and then on the piiise, it iloes 
nut at Hist expand the puekets, but tends ratliei to iLittmi 
them, because they aie viitiially outside tlit‘ ucneiul unity 
ot the tiawl, and their oia'imigs Ime the liiither end ol it. 
Tlie W’ater, Lt>wevei, which lias expanded tin* body of the 
net, til en passes tlnough the flapjaM* oi valve, and intern 
the ]»uise, whieli, beine, miidi with .i nmeb smallei mesh 
thaa the rest ot the net, ofiiis so much lesistanco that it 
cannot leadilj esiape in that dij*ecLion , letuin iinrintsaie 
conse-picntl} formed along tlie sides, ami tliosu ciiiients 
open the imuithHof the [lockels, which, as bt'toie mentioned, 
are facing them ; and the fish, in then endeuvoms to 
escape, and finding ther.e ojiemngs, follow the conise ot 
the pockets until the) can go no iarthei Tin* wlioli* of 
the net is tlieiefoie well expandi'd, but it is so b\ llii* 
]ir(‘s.sure of the water m one (lm*(‘tion Ihioiigh tlie mulille, 
and in tlie oi)]>osite direction at the sides oi jiockets 

The meshes of an orilinai v deep sea ti.iwl vai\ in si/e 
in different parts of the net, diminishing liom 4 iiiehes 
HHuaee near the mouth to 11. inches in the cod or pm se. 
The umh'i part of tJie iiit, being tvposid to moie 
wi.ir and ehuling than the ujipei, is usually made with 
j.iLliei stout* i twum* , and the jaiise, being (*Kpi‘i lallj lialdo 
to iniiiry fiom lieing diaggcil over tlie giound with a 
weight of fish raid perhaps stones in it, has soint* pioteilion 
provided by Jayeis oi old netting called “inbbini’ pieces” 
laced to its under surfaiv. Thi French lislieiineii fio- 
(jueiitly fa^ en a stout hide to this j»ait ol then trawls 
with tlie same t»bjeet. 

A ileep ^ea tiuwl, smh as has now bt en dcMsibed, is 
theieloie an immense bag net, the largest si/e lu mg about 
50 feet wide at the inoutli and about 100 teet long. JSIany of 
these n(*ts an much smaller, some ot them not having tlie 
beam mole than .‘lb feet or even less, and the net i educed 
in piopoition , but there lias been a gnat lucicase in the 
si/e of the li awl-vessels in recent yeais, and at the saim 
time there has been an enlarg(‘meiit ol tlie nets, although 
not ipiite in the same ratio. The tiawl is towed u^er the 
eroinid by llie tiawl warp, gcnerall} a 6-jiich lope 150 
latlioms long, and made ii[) of two lengths ot 75 i.itlion.s 
(*ach splieed tugetlier ; one end of this wurp is dinckled ti/ 
twa> other pieci‘s e.ich 15 bithoins long, and ealled the 
“spans or bridles, which lead one to eaeli end ot the 
beam, and are shackled lu swivel-bolts in trout ut the ituii 
heads so as to give a fair jnill on the whole ajiparatiis 

The gn‘at (levelopineut of the trawl fisheiy in lecent 
>i.irs has led to a vast improvement in the kind ot fishing 
vessels employed in it Fifty years ago the onl) dee]* sea 
trawlers w^ere in the west of England, and from linking 
on the Thames. They were not nearly the tomi ige of 
many of the vessels now used in the Korth See, but ueie 
stout, heavy, seagoing craft of their si/t, and caj).d>]c of 
standing almost any description of weather , mid, altlioiigb 
comfortable, they were certainly not very ta^f^ At +init 
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date, however, the fish went into consumption at once, 
instead of being sent one or two hundred miles before it 
reached the couHumer. The increaBed demand for fish of 
late years has led to the building of trawlers of the beat 
deHcri[)tion, aa remarkable for their fast sailing os for other 
improved <juahtieH. There ih racing home now from the 
finhing grouudH to catch the liiHt of the market, and every > 
thing U done an (|uickly hh poBHible to ensure quick dis- 
tribution and delivery all over the country. The cost of 
the vessels has of course largely increased, not only from 
'heir greater size, but also because of the much higher 
price now pan! loi everything used in their construction. 
In 18G:> a new trawl ^^essel, and what was at that time 
consider oi*e fd the larger class, could be built and fitted 
out ready lo*- sea fur .£700 or £800 ; but it costs from 
£1200 £11100 to turn out one of the vessels now com- 

monly used in the North Sea fishery. This includes a 
supply of everything necessary for fishing, costing about 
£70 or X80 A propel fit-out consists of a double set of 
almost ev(Ty part of the gear, so as to provide against 
accidents, and generally to save the tune which would be 
lost if the trawler were cbligod to return to port before ho 
had done a fair cpiantity of work. A trawl-net will 
perhiqm last from two to four months, according to the 
nature of the ground worked upon ; but during that time 
parts of it will have to be renewcal 'Flie back of the net, 
lieing exposed to the h'ast wear, iasts the longest ; the 
undicr part will geni*nilly re<|uiie lenewing twice, and the 
cod or purse live or six times, bcioro the* net is finally con- 
demned. Tlie udditumal si/e now given to the trawl- 
vessels has leclioan alteration in the manner in which the*} 
are ligged. The term smack has been for u long time 
a])|)lie(l to those trading and iisliiiigciaft which were cutter 
riggod, and until rpuio recent years all the trawlers were 
known as trawl-smacks. It was a conveinent rig; the 
single mast was stepjK'd well foiward so as to allow of a 
large and powc^rful mainsail, at the same time giving plenty 
of free space on deck foi getting in the not, and stowing it 
and the long trawl-beuin on tlie top of the bulwark when 
not at work. Hut when the size of the ves^iols wa.s 
increased to 70 or 80 tons, it was found tliat the mainsail, 
enlarged in proportion, wanted a good deal more looking 
after in bad weather than was convenient, and the heavier 
main-boom caused a great deal of straimug. More hands 
bocaino necessary on this account than were required for 
ordinary fishing purposes, and the increased expenses 
interfered with juofitable W’orking. The new trawl boats 
were therefore built of greater length, s(» as to jirovido 
loom fur a small second mast or nnzen on which a gafT-.4iil 
could be carried, anti thus something could be taken off 
tlu^ large mainsail. 'I'hu lusidt has beim very satisfactory ; 
just as iiiucli sail is curried as before, but it is not so lofty, 
and being divided into smaller pieces, it can bo handled 
with gntater east' and safety. As a gaff-sail is carried on 
the inizi'ii, the lig is that of a ketch ; had a lug-sail been 
used instciul ot agatVsail, the vessel would have been wdiat 
IS called dandy rigged.” The increased length of the 
vessel in piojiorliun to her size gives many advantages. 
Spjieo is provided tor packing away a considoi*able quantity 
of iee, which Is a vorv neeessury artiele in the present 
mode of w\>iking tla* Noith Sea trawl fishery; the produce 
of many lisliing days can be properly stowed away and 
preserved in good eonditioii, and the crew' have more roomy 
and comfortable iieeoiumodatiou, a point of importance, 
since at certain seasons thiy lemain at sea for several 
weeks at a time. 

“ Barking ’’ the sails is a regular j>ractico with the traw- 
lers, os it IS with most other fishermen in England and 
Scotland. The process consists in im>ppiiig them over with 
u composition of a solution of oak-bark, tar, grease, and 


ochre, which acts as a good preservative ot the canvas. 

This is done once in six or eight weeks, and a suitable 
place is kept for the purpose at all the important fishing 
stations. * 

Working the beam-trawl requires some little skill which Working 
can only bo acquired by experience at sea. A knowledge the 
of the ground and of the direction and times of the tide is ^ 

essential ; for the trawl is towed with the stream, a little 
faster than it is running, so that there may be just sufi^cient 
resistance from the water to expand the net. If it were 
towed too fast, the pressure of the water against the long 
transverse beam would tend to lift it from the ground, and 
then the fish would not enter the not This important 
point is regulated by a nice adjustment of the length of 
tow-rope to the force of the wind and state of the sea ; and 
experience enables the fisherman to tell, by pressing the 
hand firmly on the waq) between the vessel and the water, 
whether or not the trawl is working steadily over the 
ground. Lowering the trawl to the bottom is also a matter 
requiring great care, so that it may reach the ground with 
the beam above the iron heads and the ground-rope in its 
proper position below. This can only be managed by first 
getting the whole apparatus in a proper position at the 
surface, and then keeping the vessel slowly moving through 
the water whilst the lowering takes place. If, as sometimes 
happens in sjiite of all precautions, the net and beam 
should twist round while being lowered, and the apparatus 
should reach the bottom with its back downwards, then 
the beam would be on the ground and the iron supports 
above, the mouth of the net would close, and no good could 
be done with it. The only thing for the fishennen to do 
under such circumstances is to haul up the trawl and shout 
it again. The popular idea that the beam is always drag- 
ging on the ground is therefore a mistakon one. The trawl 
IS shot at the beginning of the tide, so that it may be towed 
for five or six hours, and during that time it will probably 
jiass over from fifteen to twenty miles of ground. As 
Imwlers when engaged in fishing are practically anchored 
by their trawls, they cannot readily get out of the way of 
vessels meeting them, and the law admits this view of the 
<*086 by obliging them at night to carry a single mast-head 
light as an anchor light, instead of the regulation red and 
green sido liglits for vessels under sail. 

When the tide has finished, or the smack bus reached the 
end of Its fishing ground, the trawl is hauled up by a winch 
or capstan. This seldom takes loss than three-quarters of 
an hour in fine weather, and two or three hours if it be 
rough. The beam is got alongside, and hoisted up and 
secured; then the net is gathered in, the cod or end of the 
bag being hoisted lu by a tackle, and the cod -rope closing 
the end being cast off, the whole catch of fish falls out 
oil deck. The fish are immediately sorted and packed 
away, and the fishermen prepare for another haul, according 
to the state of the wiud and tide.* 

Trawl-fish are separated for market purposes into two Variotlei 
great classes, known respectively as “ prime ” and “ offal.’^ 

Trinie includes turbot, brill, soles, dories, and red mullet, 
the last being caught in large numbers in summer, 
especially by the Brixham trawlers. Offal is the name 
given to plaice, haddocks, whiting, and other kinds of 
inferior fishes which are caught in great abundance, and 
usually sell at a low price. The term “offal” was applied 
to these fish at a time when railways had not come intt) 
existence, and purchasers frequently could not be found for 
the quantity of fish the trawlers would bring to market in 
one day. This was especially the case with plaice and 
haddocks when thq newly discovered fishing grounds in 


* Fuller detaili* of the mode of working the beam-trawl v/’iU bo 
found in Deep Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats, London, 1874. 
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the North Sea were first worked. A good deal of fish was 
then wasted, and thousands of haddocks wore thrown over^ 
board again as soon as caught, for the fishernien were under 
•orders not to bring ashore more than were likely to be si>ld 
whilst fresh. Even in coniparatively recent years trawled 
haddocks were of little value, until the practice of smoking 
them, as had long l>een done in Scotland, was adopted at 
Hull, Grunsby, and other places, and now not n haddock 
is thrown away it it is in good condition when landed. It 
may be mentioned that round-fish, such as haddock and 
whiting, alw’ays sutler more or less in api)eiiraiu‘e when 
caught by the trawd, os the> are liable to be kiK»cked abimt 
by the crowd of fish iu the small end of the net, especially 
w’hen the trawd is being hauled up. The) dt> nc»l therefore 
fetch a good price in the wholesale market, whilst haddock 
and whiting caught by the hook arealw^avs in demand, and 
it need hardly be mentioned that the Scotch hudilock, 
long tamous for their excellence, both fresh and cured, are 
all caught w ith hook and line 

iwljng Th(* trawling stations in the W(‘st <»f Kiigliml are I'lMiiouih, anil 

Lions biivhain in 'foihay, and this nudhod <»f iisjiiiig lias hacn o.iiiied on 
fioiii laith places toi piohahly iipwaids ol lOO mmis, although llie 
ii.itc ol 1th coniinenccini'iit has hecn by no means an uiiitclv a^ccr- 
t lined ^ It IS certain, howeier, that at the heginnine of tlie]iieHent 
(I ntiiiy tlic tiawliTs w'cie coiiipaiativelv and not Indl the si/e 
ol tliose now at woik, IMvinouth does not appeal toh.iie pioixiessed 

Litli so siendilv ni later veais its Ihixlnim, aiiiJ this iihi\ In pai lly < .nised 
1^ the more fieouent inten options fmm haif wi atliei at the western 
poll 'i’he south-W’esteily gales so eoinmoii in wiiilei an felt in all 
then violence on the lishing giound of I’lMnonth, and theheaw 
se.i aoiompaiiying tlieiu sometiiiies puts a stop to tishiug foi two oi 
time days at .i time The custom also at IMMuouth of oiiU tishiiitc 
lining the day and leUirinng to haihoin eveiv evening must 
muteiiallv dimmish the chances oC tlie lishing heiiig min )aolitahh\ 
and loi some few veins ))ast the luimbei ol tiawi \« ss< Is has not 
ham a>enigi‘d mote than ahont t>0 At Ihixham, wlnie 1 1 aw ling in he 
lie\e(i to have originated, and fishing has always luen tin duel 
iiidiistiN, iinieh more <*nl(‘ipjise is shown '(’he tiaw leis tin n* go 
t(j sea oil Monday moimng ninl lemain at woik till tin next nnnn- 
lug, w'lien theyietuin ami land then (ish Ailei an lioui oi so 
the\ agnii go oil, and lish day and night till the next ntoiniiig, ami 
Ho on eveiyday till Satuidav comes, wlnm, haMiig lainled then fish, 
tlioN oonn t<i aiichoi, g< t lh(*n sails down, and spend tlu lest t)t 
the d.i> in mending then nets and jmttnig t veiythnig in oidei foi 
tlie next Week’s W'ork, SiiinUiN is a da\ of lesl toi all hands 

'Die histoiy of the bnxham lislnuy has a veiy niipoitaiit healing 
on the chaigt'S that liave been hioughl against the tiawhis of 
destioying spawn and ^elv Ncniiig fish, ami of gimlualb exhaiislnig 
the fishing gionmls on which lliey woikid 'I'lie Ihixham men, 
as a mb', keep to i p.iiUcnlai slieteli of fishing giound. evlemlnig 
tioni the Stall Toint, past 'I’oihay, towaids the neiglihouihood 
of PoitliLiid, — pitietieally uh(»ut twenty miles long and <d vaiiahh* 
hieadtU, but iiiostb fiom three t<i eiglll mih s otl the laud Tlime 
IS no leeoid of liow many liawlers theie wH ie at lluxham at 
the hegnimng t)f this eeiituiy, hut it is known that they weie 
lew and less than half then jaeseiit si7a*. In Jshti, liowevei, theie 
Wi‘ie 70 ot tliem, 85 in 18(58, and in 187*2 tin'll numln i was 
iilamt 100 , Ix'sides 20 others which woiked on this home giound 
during the winter; and new xu’ssels aie la mg Iniilt cNeiy >eai, 
not only to make up toi loss«*s, hut to add to the fleet 'I'his 
small Htiipof lishing gmund has eertamly been woikicl loi mon* 
tliaii a liundred yeais, tln‘ fishing smacks have been bt< adily im leas- 
ing lu number amlluiNemoie than ilouhled in size, and yet theie 
i.s no sign of the giound iM-eoming exiiansted. Tim giealei ih'iaaiid 
for fish has no doubt encouraged the lisheiiiieii in tlieii woik, foi 
they liave obtained better piiees foi iheii fish , but if the efleets of 
trawling were the exhaustion of the fishing giound, the llnxham 

^ Fioudo, lu Ins HtUortj of Mnylauti, vol xu 807 (<’alnnet 
edition, 1870), speaks i)Kidentall> of traw'h*rs at llnxhain so long ago 
as the time ot the .Sjamish Arnnnla In Ins desenjition ol the Jinghsh 
%tta(k on the Spanish fleet, he says — “ Diake, letuining from the 
chase, (lime up with her [the ' ’a])it!inn,’ the ndnnrars disabled slup| 
iu the monaiig She stun k hei Hag, and he to(»k hei with him to 
Torbay, where he lett her to IIm cine ol the Biixliain fishermen. . , . 
The puzt* prov«‘d <tf unex]»eeted vahu'. Many casks ot reals w<ie 
found ill her, ami, intnntely imue ini])oi1ant, some tons of guiippwder, 
withwiinh the * lloebuek,’ the swiftest liawler m the Imrlioui, flew 
lu ))uisuit ol the fleet” The “Uoehuck” is sjKiken of, in unother 
at count of the attack, us Sn Wultei lUleigh’s ship, and therefore, no 
doubt, an armed vessel ; and we )u ve been unable to find any evidence 
of there havimr been trawlers at Bnxham at that date (1588). 


fisluTv should have come to an end many years ago. It has, how- 
evei, nevei Iwam so prosjHTons us during the hist few' ^t ars Kvery 
one at Uiixham is more or h*hs interested m the sneeess <tf the fish- 
ing , th<^ ai’tiial eoiulition of the lisherv is gmeialh nmleistood, 
imd the sa\mgs of the fishermen and many of th«' fiades piojilo of 
tin ]daee are iint'sted in if yeai after >eai The (lawleis do not 
work f<*i W(«kly wages, hnl on the sluin' pnmqile, ami the master 
IS gem lallv ow m‘i Ol pait-ow lu'i of tlie vesst 1 fi js < (uisfsjin'ntly 
the mtelesf of evel \ om‘ on hoaid to do liis best to nuke a sue- 
eessiul (i-lum;, and the fat t of tlu ow'uei Iw'iiig iii * .iiniiiMmi nismes 
due attt lit mu to eeitjHUuN 111 W'ol king, S4» that, whibt m* ms t'ssui \ 
e\]>eiiHe m sjuntd ni ke<pirig the ^alb and g(!ii in [>iopei oidit. 
evervthintr is inadt* t(» last as long as possible 
I IhiAham has been long t’omideied tin' “mothei-]»oit ” of the 
j trawh'is, the place wlun‘ the system of lx am li.iwhng oiigmat( d , 

1 hut although Unking, ome famous ns a lishing station, disjuites 
1 the hommi with iiei, theie is no d<uiht that Ihixlwim im n hu\e led 
I the way 111 de\< loping this imitnulai imthod ol fishing to its 
I j»res('iit huge ]vu)poiiiom Afoit^ ihim loitv vi'ins ago some ol 
I tin* Ihixhum M'Msi Is wint to Ilamsgati and fisin'd the gioumis at 
! that end ot tin < h.mm 1 (Minis joim d them and pi'imanently 
I SJ'ttled ilieie, and now theii' aii upwaidstd U>(( sia going tiaw leis 
i belonging to the port 'Tin l.itei llnll was tohuii/ed from 

' llnxham and Ihimsgate, and (jiinishv tiom tliill at a siiliscum nt 
I ptiioil , whilst as eaib as 1818, rijixham snun ks .nn) lislieiiinn 
passed «*\ei to lluldin to MUiimemt dee]>-s(a l!.iwlm<; in liisli 
' waleis The impoiliint use of Hull as a tiawlme '-t.ilmn datt's jiom Hulk 
I 181.5, s(»<ui uft(*t thedisioMiv of the t.nnoiis SiU -i Pit, 'll tiie south 

‘ end of the Hoggei Hank Ih'loie tial turn tia iiiimi'i ? ol Ntntli 

I Sea flaw leis was \ ei \ small, lln\ win oiilv of ahouf liilfthesi. < 

I of most of tin smacks at fueseiif , and not enough w is known oi 
the tishiiig gionmls to tempt tin* fishenmii so tai lioin iaml in 
vessels ol sm h little powa i Pol ,i h>nj' tiim, ItowcMi, the hm 
ftshei) (oi (odnnd haddoi’k Inid heel) < .iii n d on in tin m ighhoin 
, iiood ol the Doggei, hut in Vessels spi ( lalb loiistlllttid foi the 
1 jaupose The (lieat Silvei Pit, so (ailed to distinguish it lioin a 
I smallei Silv<‘i Pit imn'h neuu'i tlu'kiml, waslnsi woik«do\ei dming 
aveiv sev(*ie i,- we believe, in IMJl Two fishing gioumis 

« alle(l the W <*11 Hank and IhManv tint had Pm n • \]doie<i ami dis- 
(»»veit(i to he veiy })iodueti\« , ami latwi'di tin in and the Hoggci, 
and htsiiing tine i 'ist iiom I'damlioiougli Hi ad, tlu Admiudly (■intit 
I sliowed a bed of dn')a’i soundings i.inging in sonn ]taits tiom 
I .1(1 to <10 fatlnuns, ami tin v\ hole extemlnig l«»i .lijoul si\t\ miles 
I east and WM*st, and tioni six to ten niile.s in luiadth 'rin* ]ai1eh 
w.is maiki'tl “ Oiitei Si hei Pit,” ami on tiviiig it willi tin* tiawl, in 
tin* d( I pel pints at the w ('sit i n end amlinai tlu niiddle, soles N\eu» 

found dining that ven « old season in almost im i< (hhle nnmheis , 

the nets W( le hauh d nj> )>Mst ling w if h fis]> 1 1) nig to ( st ape 1 1n oijgh 
' tlie UKsJus, and such (inuinons (ati'lus w« m imnh .is tin* iiiosi 
« xp( in'iieed hslieimen had m vt i h(-foie Hmnght jiossilde ( )f eoinse 
it was inM long h«*f(ue tins itmaikahle (liMo\ei\ Imaiiie known, 
and a migiatmii of tiawieis liom Hiixhani ami Pamsg.ih soon took 
I plan to liull a* aionvenunl station horn whnh to woik on tins 
I piomisitig gioimd Wilhtlu lueaking up of tlu i old w eat hn , how- 
1 e\ei, this < xliaordiiuny (ongngalmn ol soles hiiaim dispeised; 

I hut moil atleiilioi) W.IS fiom that.lnm diieilid to (lu Noitli Sea 
fishing gi iiei.ilh , and inuflii )e.ns tin- Sihei Pil lias again hei n 
((anidviiy ]uoilu(tne wlu nevei the winlei h.is been Miysiveie, 
oi.asllu tiaw leis ( all it, in jut sc.c oiis ” Thef.o't of tempciatuui 
alleiting the (list i iluit nui of imniv kinds of fish, shown in sm h 
a maiki d mannei in tins pintn nlai • a-^e, is now lei civing systenuitie 
attention fiom the Mi teoiologn al Six n tj of S»otland in i onm^xiou 
with tlie lieiiing lisheni s, and veiv iiniaut.ml lesults liave uj)j).n- 
eiitl) h(*en obtained liom an im|niiy into the s.nm* subjei t on tho 
eo.ists of K(»va S( olia 

Till* value of the Noitli S(*n fisheiy soon lx i aim* ( stalilislied, ami 
nothing in tlu* limlory of our sea fisheiies is nuue leiiunkahh* than 
the lapid hut sh uIn d(*\elojum*iii of the sjstim of tiuwhiig which 
lias taken place fiom tin* flumhei ixuts 'rke Hull tiawldsweio 
40 in 184.5, and most of fh(‘si* vveit* amval iioin tin Cli.innel juirts, 
as pievioiisly mentioned, hut in ISrkJ the\ h.id iin'ieaM*d to 27(1, 

.iml in 1877 there weie 4*10 fii‘'f-elas*^ lisliing ei.dt, witfi an aggregate 
of 2(5,810 tons, on tin* Hull legish'i, thes«, exeejiting a few 
shiimjung boats just ovei 15 tons ea« li, )m mg all f law I-smai'ks. 

Anotliei port on tlm Hnmbii, (heal (Iiinishv, siiuatid ijeart*r Gniuabv 
th< entrain e of tlie livei, has made still /jnafu [uogK'ss It hud 
to. some yeais been known in eoniiexion w'ltli the North Seaiod 
fisheiy , and tin* juaelieeof bringing hoim* the tod uliv(* in welled 
Vessels, and keepii g them so till they weic wanted foi tin iiiiiiket, 
led to tlie selection of (JiiinsbN, rutin*!* th.in tin* nioie imjioi taut town 
of Hull, a.s liettei suited, on aeeountof the gi(‘.itei j>uiity ot the salt 
watei, foi juesMjving the cod in good (Oiidition in the floating 
store ( liests , and the extension of the Manehestei, Sin flield, ancj 
laiicoluslaie laihvay to tin* port jiiovidid tin* iaiulitns foi sending 
away the fish to the vaiious inland mai k<*ts in 18;;8, w In n 
the laiiway was in*nily completed, fivii of the Hull trawlers made 
Hrimsby then hendipi artel's, and in the following year the line wag 

IX — 3* 
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ojH'fKMl to thr* U>wn Th<‘ ^ of tli# |w»rt at onri* hrcama 

rvidi lit, mid tliy tiuwlriH rapidly in kuv > liuin f» in ISfiS to 70 
in IHlKl , in 1K72, only nin* \< nn Utir, 1) • iiiindwT waa 248, and 
82 Mjd aiintc Uh Iwaid^H In tin return l>y Do* Boat d of 
Tnwlf of tin fnHt < Iiihh tihhinf.' < i.itt Oinl fiiiinsliy foi 1877, 
ilni nariilx r of \* iola, in< In Imp ti iv\ l( i s <t*dyina<kK, and a f<*u 
HTnjill» r < nitt « np d in pioMiiinp wlnlktloi t od l>ait, ih ofllr mil y | 
atatul 1^505, ^villi anup/jipiti •»! f^nis, rn u nmuaiiionoMit, 

wimli H nion than om lltitl h thm tln<t known as biuid* t 
iiM iiHiiii nn lit d lilH piVfWMH fiv< of ovm TdM oiik , Imt nuiii} 
of tliOM MKKilnjiii 7^Monh, and < \n) in<»r< 

Itv tl»» •onrt4 \ f Mr IfM I, llo do* k iridHti i at (Jiininhy, w« ar»' 
finlik 1 to piv* th I »11 )Uin * n turn of IIk <jiiriiitity of fish miit 
awnyhviiil til Ml tint tovwi in < a* h of th« \< iiH from lKr>6 to 
1877 


V N 

1 

y * 1 *1 

1 Ui 

y • aiH 

1 IH 

IK * 

1 1 1 

lxe,i 1 

II IKK 

lH/1 

Ml H ,7 

I* 

1 

iNIt. 1 

1 1 UIH 

1K72 

ai IS) 

1 s 

i II 

|MM> 

1 el 12 

1M71 

1*K7* 

1 1 

1 / 1 * 

Me 7 

1 » in 

1 1 

lA t II 

1 * 

1 Ml * 

|H< M 

/I esjl 

jm; 

0 MSI 

1 X t 

i 1 

IMI/I 1 

Ji t4ei 

IH7e, 

n> IM, 

Im * 

IHo; 

S ,*1 
• IIM 

lH7e> 

1 

2* 12* 

1 

1x77 

n I7e, 


Tin oiil\ ln< ik 111 th -I inu« ihiiip hmos is in 1S7'», nni imt» idilv 
f X pi I m< <1 Itv till 1 1 * t t li( li< 1 1 inp iisli* I \ III 1 hut > * u \\ is a \ t i \ h.i i 

oin , iin I thit iiMtunl of ihoiit foOO t >im <d iitiniips lx inp tin n 

hiiidt d tioiri Lr»wi stoft and otij<t ho it ^ it (iiiiiishy is hadlxinthi 
< iisi lor Hoim f( w ^lalH pi* Mmislv tin *pun»ity win v»rv mii h 
Ml mil h ] Uit at , Ini v< \ « I, a I h M h n 'hi in i< i m of fish si nt i\v ly 
h\ I 111 fioin tiiim (hy, I'spi i i ilh dim no tin la t two vi ii% tin ri - 
linn thi\npi III d • n >t h pii SI nf iill tin fish liinhdat tin fmli 
wh lit I >1 ii in w ti nit to tin t out in ot hii i I it« !> ]in.lip tip, iind 
fi< sh IihIi I M X p > 1 1< d dm t t< tin h II minp pi n < s, tin ii tiiins h< nip 

pi VI II I >1 I In t wo s ( II in w In h *111 1 1 d h 1 1 hi i n i ii rn d on 


Hind 11 I 

holt r 1 1 III 

\llt \M Ip 


1 S/o 


1^7 


7 { I 


I » UH 

in 
/os : 
‘»n 


It miHt lu iiirntiih I I (hit till I /I it III n isi ot tin <inrnsh> 
tiMwl h Iniv hi n t )m i n id ih < vp< im« of flull and otln r 
tiawlni' Gallon ioi, (\ i pt d i l\ tiioiil h, win n , ovunptohxi] 

I iiiNiM tin nnnih i ol tiiwhi hin tiiniiind ihoiit tin Hiinn foi 
Hi\<nil n , th otlni ii m iNo nioii ot h ss hiipiU added to 
tin II ll 4 1 < It nil I V n m 1 e i I oinpiti itui 1 \ in w a-i a Inhnip 

Mtiition hilt it H tint oiitpiowiii in ( Im p n tn iilai tiinh tin loii- 
Viiinii 1 uln li lit tin tiiin thm w<ii jiioviddh wi in thoiiplit 
ainph ioi iiivlinnp tint wo ill im ntpni* 1 V spn uil eloi k 
of 1 / I n III < \t lit wii ion tnn It I foi tin its< of tho fmhitip 
\( HI 1 in it In I <1 II I n s h 1 1 liiti 1 \ Im n Inn •'In li, as w» 11 as 
a f,ii\m/ d II k I ipii) 1 ot li )1 Imp tin nn n Ks at a tinn Tin 

fisli III! nil I iinh 1 n I < oM ti i pontoon S s hit Ion ^ and IS ft « t 

widi . lilt So » lovsd d III I tins Ian Imp whnit In i oiin thit tin 
addition to It 1 (ik< 1 \ t hi tilth I < lonipiims htiM als • lx < n 
axtahli In i vilh Hi nn isoltlnii ow n < instniith himpiipi * fi«nn 
Tsoiw IN I a III I et tin [ilniim Ihisisliipilv miploytdiii 
))inkni'tlii ti !i t > ti III It h\ lail iiiinnd I nt n i now tUo foiiits 
put li th I iilii hi ait ol tin liawhts moin piiti iiliilly floni 
Hi ptmil I r I M IN win 11, Itnn piiniillN lump pUnt\ of wind, 
<11 h \ e I li n I i 1 its iN\n < it h ot li ii \n an tipht miii 

]> It I nn u* u in t< 1 ini' li iM ot tin \ < sm 1 , « i)l< 1 tin n < Imix,’ in 

w im h lioin t w I io I m ton ol Ntnwi i ni noun ]>hn < d w In ii sho 

Htait on h I ti n ^a \ o\ i o * ih it is nsn illy < iUmI As tin fish 

fill ) niphl th \ n t»\Ni! ivn i\ hi low m lailK, w itii laol * ii n » h« - 
twMiitln liyii ml tin i aitnnnd till a pvxxi ijuaiitity (*f fish 
h IS Im n *11 ti il 1 li n t h \ < i I i« I ui in to poi t , alti i uii abst in i 
oi pt 1 h i| s t« n > I I ant* n d ly 'fin IhIi an t ik< n (*ut hiosi iinl 

put up to in tiai l) iuiMM tin Imp tin pnkapis, in t host* tin* 

tiHh ai p» k( I with i piinklna’'ot tnsli 1 i< » apaiii latWHiitho 
hiyiis, aiil m ti i pnutilN it tin I p win li is i om t<*d with stiaw 
and tn I d wn 1 i *111 M i\ to s, | t ml r, liow«\<i, wln*n lipht 
w iiid » pit \ ol, 1 hlhnnlsN hinimnlo|t<d ind t In* vi ssi Is tlalt 111 
thats t*l toaii » \ n'y 1 * titty 1 linn tish ait udloi ti‘tl 

fiy 1 1 y elay I \ * n 11 1 , • it In 1 ste iiin 1 s la I 1 ( '» iilmp i utt< is, whn h 

ii'oi i\ r yN hat la Iin s - it 1 h is to st ml in, an i with it a ( onsipmui lit 

not<*, ol “pot list t I tin yyliohsali el* ali 1 w iio lias to si 11 it as soon 
aa it n ni I • N tin mink t Ml tin tish an pnknliii nt nslxfoii, 

ftinl ail* !• pai kt (I III h 0 w hi n * nt aw i\ to tin lislmionpi t, w ho ktu ps 

thi'lil nudt 1 tin sum lotlmp intim m till ilviost tin inoiin nt of san* 
to tho (‘onsinrn T , m* tint fi *111 hist to list tin \aluo of lu in the 
trawl flHht’iv is iilmo'*! imahulaidi \\ itlnml this matonal tho 
mippl) ol tiawl (Ish in i. whole soim < emelitnai for fooel wouUinot Ihi 
H u*iith it what It 18 now, thopiue would lu* uitiniudy gn*atcr, and 


tin* variofia tnnhsi lM*iiefitin|^ by thfl trawling fty 8 t<*m would not be 
in Hin h a thriving rornlition oa is now me (one. The public 
of <ouis< <lo not pit tlnn finh so fiesli fioin tin ssa as formerlv, and 
tin II 18 Komntinn»s a want of flavour about it vyhiah is undoubtedly 
<liin to loop icing , but if the fmh be looked os soon as taken from 
tin lee. It IS still wholcKome and peneislJy jtalatable fowl 

fkhiehstln tiaw Imp Htit ions we have luoie partnulaily mentioned, 

(Iriat \iitiiioulh irt of sonn* ijijjk) 1 t alien , as, m addition to a eon- 
snhiuhle lint of tiawhns lx longing to the plae*f, many of the 
JUiking siian ks also hah from that itort , hut nftei what has been 
ulie.nlv Htud, them ih nothing spee ittl to add tegurdiiip the trawling 
fiemi Vui mouth, JyjwiHtott, Ihirkinp, UaiiispaU*, and some smaller 
stutioiis 

Stnun trnwh'ng — An endeivoiii is now lieiiig made on a toler- Steam 
ahl\ iarpi se ah* to utilize Ht 4 tun in deep-sea trawlinp The exiieri- trawling 
tin nt iH not ultopi tin r in*w, it having fxn*!! tritd on the l)evon«hu« 

I (1 1st .1 few years ago, lull wiihont sucLesh, foi, although steam 
iiiiswiKil furfte tly we 11 iii towing the tiawl, iiiiel sivid an immeiiMe 
eh al of lalumt 111 hauling up tin net, and tinte in going to and ie> 
tiiiniijp fieun tin hshtng giouinl, it was found that the expe-iises 
Wiie too heavy Ahout tivei yeais ago ti sttiim (uttii fish i allying 
Ktinjiany was started at \aiinofith, with tin intintion ol using the 
visHils foi fitlni tuiwlmg 01 taking tin fish to iiiiiik<.t , Itiit it 
appeals to have* been sixm found lliut it dnl not piv to use the 
ste im fe*i trawling, anel tliiit tin visstls would lx moi* piofitaidy 
impleiyid iti the 1 iriMIig tiaele I In ste am tlawlmg inwv hung 
woikeei IS fioin SliiehlM , and tin fae t iHWoithy of not*, fe»i it waa 
ahmg this paitn iilai part of the cast eoast fioni Suiideiluiid imitli- 
WHiels that tin (onipliints ag.iiiist tiuwlmg win so loud m 1 S 08 , 
that tin loyal lornmiNsioti ol thit yeai was apjeoiiitiel to iinjuiie 
into the woiking of tin tiawl syHteui, and tlnv e ennun in e d tlnur 
irnpinv at t ulhreeiatM, onl> thue iiule s inn tli of tin pieseiit head- 
(jiiaiters ot ste tin tiawling In 1877 it ai>iunrs that tiawlmg was 
tindwitlioin 01 two sti am tugs, w ill! h, e*wing to tin hailm ss ol the 
shipping tnnle, hael veiy little* te) ilo , and il was fenind to h<* 80 
sineiMstnl that others fitted out ten the same woik, until ihenit fe>ity 
were engaged de idily in this hsht 1 y w he‘ne y e 1 there was nothing to 
keep the in at home din latest infen m itieeii is that otln i more' 
suitaltlei vessels .iie ahout te) hegin, ami thtt h\ way eit fuitlnrcx- 
]ie nun nt 1 ist Hpaiin IS ate tee he e inploy e e) to e olh < t the ftsli ftom 
tine triwh IS, whi )i will take it to liemelem, it is eah ulated, 111 ahout 
fyy e iity hoiiis The lust gioiind tislnel hy these* steam tiivyhrs is 
said te) he noith ol Ne W hlggt n, unel et Nome lltth ehst.iine fleim 
the hiinl Vtiv Inn soli s ate npe»ite*l to lx taken then, anel no 
ehiiiht tin ihuiintei tint pail of the * exist feimeily had foi tinhot 
Ills not Ixeij entile u h)st '1 lie e Im t gin yam e ot the Newhlggeii 
lishfiimniii e einin Mon \Ml h this triyylmg i^thit then long Inns 
at* iiite lie n el yy itli , hut as tiny me m tin liahit of sitting their 
Inns, ami then leaMiig tin in all night tei t ike laie oi tin nisi hes, 
they t ni h i\«* no pist Ol h^ilejiiise ot e om]»ljnnt ag nii'-l tisliiniien 
wlmare wotkutg amdln 1 im tlnxl ot tislnng in the sum mighhoin 
lioexl, ainl win) have no imaits ot timinig out white the Inns are* 
afte I it leas hi e oiiie daik It 1 1 we II ist ihlisln el 1 iw that no one* 
e ui lx he hi re 'Hpoiisil * 1 * lot the loss ol lislniig ge ar in tin open sia 
if the owinr^lenvt ilungmnehd 

Witliiegaid to tiawiing gioinids, those liitln ito wolke d in the Tiawling 
Noitli Seaaie pinnipally outlie iSoilolk ami iamoln^lnle « oasts jMountls. 
foi tin home tishnig, w Inlst tho e*fl gmunds an aliout tin southern 
]*nt ot the l>ogge I, and towinds tin Muteh eoast’ Som* loealilns 
an t nnous toi haddex ks, otln ts foi plane, wlnh soles ate ainiinlLiit 
on pull* III u piounds ihit lime* an Measonsfoi e in li loe ality yylnii 
tin fish It* ipn ntnig tile m lx e.ome moie* mnin mus the it Time i*» 
j **xl liawlmp alse> to he had oil Hastings, on the Hiiimond gicmnds, 
isvyell IS <11 the \ line ami the Rielgt in mid e h unn 1, ami irom tha 
Ni»Tth loieliinl till into the Nenth Nii On tin* yvestein suit* of 
iMtgluml th* I n ui )*ool iiinl llee'twood tiawle is woi k inioielingto 
the smsou he tyye t n tin* Isle* ot Mail uinl tin loiglish < <> ist soimHime s 
going into t ainanoii and ( aidigni ba>s, ami th* Peniiy giouml is 
lisln 1 by smae ks lx longing to Te iihy, and by s*yeiul liorn hrixham 
dining the siimmei months 

'rin* niiiiihti ot St 1 going tiawhis now working on tin Eiighali Nuiiibe? 
e<*asts eaiinot he less than between 17(8) anil 1800, and t*f tliesi ol 
upwimis <>l lyuo iigiilml> fish in tho ^orth Sea Taking a low trawlers, 
live tape )t fivt* hamls to e‘aMi vrNsatl, yye* have* mailv POOit men and 
beiys enga^tel in till' hslnu}, and tiuiiit*il to a rt*gulai Hiuloi'b lift. 

Dtifi Fisturii^ The* next in iin]n)itaiu’o to trawling l>nft 
among the Ktiglish fisheiieH is tliat earned on with drift- **^^**’^^'^ 
nets for mackerel, herrings, and pih hards. It is un- 
doubtedly the most common method of net fishing on 
tlie coasts of the Hriti**h Tshinda, but nowhc’e is it so 
geneitil as iii Siotlaml. There are, liowovei, some consider- 
« 

^ The pleat im le isa ot hope tiawhuH Within the* last f(*w y^ars haa 
naturally leed to a niorv extimelcd tie*le) of work, and many ol them now 
go much further to »ea than tonuerly. 
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able drift fifebenes on the eastern and southern toasts of 
Englaiul, and the uu|>ortant niiukerel hsher) is mainly at 
the stern end of the Channel Tht >aluH of that mode 
of hshing, tethniudlj known as “ diifting or dnving, ’ will 
be understood when it is rememberLd that it ik the only 
method by whuh such fishes as herrings, maikticl, and 
piltimrds, which geneialU swim at or neai the suitaiHJ, lan 
be It ulily caught in the open sea, at an} distaiKc lioin tht 
land, and in any depth of water, so long us thiit is sufli 
cunt U>r tht flouting of the luts in the piopti position 
Tht. tirin “ drift net ’ is derived Inmi the niannei in 
hich the nets aie vvoiked Thc\ aie neither liKed noi 
towtd within any piecisb hunts of watti but luu east out 
01 “ sht>t ' at any distance fiom the laml whtic thcie aic 
signs of fish, and ate allowed to diift in wlinhevii diiection 
the tub niny happen to take thfin, until it is ilunight 
dtsnablt to haul them in TIu tsstntial piiiuipK of tht 
woiking of the dnft net is that it toims a long wall oi 
bill It 1 of netting lunging foi a fiw fathoms iJciptnditulaily 
in tht watu, but evtLiidiiig foi i git it ]< ngth hon/oiitall}, 
and tint tht hsli, nutting tlust. lu ts ind tiving to pass 
tiu 111, )>u orne ineslua, tlu} tout thui lu ids ami gill toveis 
thiough the meshts, but can go no futlui and as tht 
gill tovLis c itch 111 the suits of tlu imsh, the lish no 
un ibl to writhdiaw and csi ipe ANhuliti it be inukciol, 
liLiitii^, oi pilthaid, tlu miiniui in whuh tlu m t woiks is 
tlu Slim , tlie viiiiitionB wJiuh t \ist nliite only to thi 
ditb ruu i in hibits nul si/'t ot tlu fish sougbl dtii 

\\ L will first sptik of tlu \ innouth lituin^ lisliu>,ono 
t f tlu most impuitaut Fn^lisli diitt lishencs, md tlu one of 
AN huh wt liavt the oldcnt leeoids 1 he tlirnuig town of 
(.fH it \tnmoiitli in Noifolk is siid to hut bun llu i soit 
ut hsiuiiu n duung the lu rung stasuii is tiilv « tin ()tii 
tutui} iiul theu IS no It ison tor bclievui^ that tli lisluiy 
with whuh its Tuuu Uis been so long asso».iated was c\ti 
laiiud on by my uthci method than duftiut^, is at tlu 
pre^ent di> \n iiiunense dt il of inbunntn n ibout the 
tiil> iLiordsol the heiiin^ ti bin*, at \ai mouth an I utlu i 
plues hiH been c«mipiled and published by MiUlull in Ills 
b()i>lv on llu // )nnf^ and to him wo must ufd lau 
ruuhis tor imnuious histoiu il details on tlu ubjdt ]>nt 
wt mi> nuiition that, aeeoidnip, to authonties (piotefl by 
him, \aimoulij was luctcd into a bmgli l>y Jkiiiy J in 
110^, the annual juynunt to tins piivihgo bi mg ‘M ii 
niilliLis of huim^s Thelisluiy was then c vuli ntly i 
eugniztd as bein^ wi 11 estabbshed, and heriings is tlu 
sp* 1 1 il trulc of the town A quiintly wiittin attounl li o 
ot til oiigiiiof \ iimoufli, as gi\tn by M inslnp(who wioli 
in 1()IS;, is (piotul in tlu following uott by Swindtn in 
his Jiiat* ly of till tow n 

Vn 1 now 1 V pn ,.^1)1011 |)iol)ii)ilitu s it ik ui\ < , iinoii \i ta < 1« ii 
dial ti >111 tlj I 111 luig ( t (till k (out ot tilt Six>n a Iv iitunis) 
111 mno 11 >w 1124 auuh } tst, this sun 1 })y tin tltlluM u of 

ti I s li I I V httk in 1 littk lift Its In 1 1 d on tht w it i an 1 s 
in slioit ton alt i, niiiidi v tisln nin n, a-n an< II t thi kiu^ I in vi/ 
c t ill liv Ihnts il» ing IIru th piiinipil iislninuiiol 
as ils ) of Inn , Haul is oi<l tin low (ouiitins >« tilv dM>ut 
tht h ist ot *st Ml ha I tin Vulianf,tl i sotlt 1 thillni A\!ni» tli v 
Lontinind iii onts lunh foi tin )aiT)i s* , ]\ tht s]>a(t ot t )it> 
iliys altoul iliL killing tninTimig silting, an I st lling ot )ii iimgs 
to all that thillni tana f i tint jnniost anIi u unto dnl itsort tin 
intRhinis tt I ovition ^oiwi h ainl tlur plans to lni\ ht mugs 
(luiiiig tin St ison and tin 11 kputtd a» tliosi hsln i an it who kill 
fish at y\ ai lliuust us to tlo at tins pit si lit *^0 m slioit tiiin 
att« i, IS that Miinl 1 1 out iinu land, and that tin it bv liatin lagan 
luoic and nioit to be iinitastd, men hii ling tin saini to be a tom 
uiodious jda t todwtll and inhabit in dnl toi tint pur|K)st gatlnr 
tliemaelvfs togith r, to Imvt a <<ntinnal itsil n 1 tin it 111, ani 
began to build housts, of wliieli eiinit bUttta ami of thu'jt stieeta 
this floimshnig township * 
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AVithout plai iiig entire faith in Mniishipn eonelusioiis, 
howevtr, theie is aiifheieiit ca idi nee ot the untu[uity of the 
Yariiumth Ijuniig fishery and oh it keeps up its upute at 
the piesuit day and has indoid <t)nsuhuibl> in leased m 
recent vrars, home details of its \Aoiking niaA K uiuj tiibU 
ihe mts ustd 111 tlu drift fishing aalu Imim ih all undo ol 
heiiiptiillix l)ut loi Holm yeuia [nisi mtton his almost 
entiuly supi i‘>e did tlust inattiniis ( otton nets nit imiiiu 
failuitd at llruiptat Maiielustu, IVhisst Ibuigli nml >tlH 1 
[»hiees, and an about >0 \aids long and 0 01 10 \ ml tit 1 1 
Out ol tlu Ion tdgisot the net, i ilhd tlu luuk is 
faateiud to a lopt n ikt I at itgnlai intiiv iIs, wliost pm 
post IS to kit[ that put ot lh( lul ui)ptuiiost 'Ihe 
111 ] in It 1 of siuh nttsiisiiil by t uli Acsstl di piiids cliu fly on 
hti Ki/e, and laiigts fuun ^0 li> 1 5 (k or even iium 'Iluy 
au fastened lo^Ltlui » nd to iml and thus iimtiil foim 
what la uilled i * tiniii, fUit, or dull oi mts, oitm 
tending to a length ot mou than i mih and a qii lift 1 Ihe 
si/t of the im sh amis at oiu turn uguliltd by law, nml tlu 
smallest dimensions ilhiwtd inluiiiii mts amu om im h 
“finin knot to knot nloiip., tlu line, 01, t > [uak iiit)it (< 11 
eisely, one null sijuui I mii 1 tlu pus lit ti^luiA u^ula 
tiona, hoAACMi it is wistlv b IMo tlu luluiiiun 1 m bo«>sc 
u inesli ot such a sia is amII li moM illeitiM n cutcliiiir 
the fish, iml llu 11 ju utual good stnsi dots not often It ad 
till 111 nstiUA 111 Lhi'' mittii With luiiiii^s ot i\ii si/i 
the null mesh is fiuiid to d) tin most juotit ibb w )il 
An exceptiin to this to doiu tniii 11 tiutuii to any 
lauluuhii si/ed mesh exist , liowixci on om pait <1 tlu 
west coast of Si otl nul ami to tint we sh ill dm 1 1 ilti iitn 11 
aaJuii we speak ol tlu Seotc h iishi 1 u s Iwim lu ts au 
(ouHi than those m idi ol cotton iml tlu matuial not 
being soiievilh, muliimiy i annot li salisi u toi ily 11 id 
in then minufactiiu tluy ut lluitloie mitt d by himl 
iml AU made innuuvwii puces called “cUciau^s whuh 
m lattd tt>f.,ellui om beloAx tlu otlui fo mukt up fJio 
It jimtd <k[>Lii Tht IiIkmu ttf hauling in tlusi mis is 
eoiiisc male seAin tliinAAitli ettlon, tm atcount tf tluii 
gre itei w tip lit ind fit nil > of alsoibingflu Avatei and tlu 
cmijMiativi stiflmssid tia nu sji 1 not so faxouiiibh to 
tlu ( iptuit of llu fisfi wlun lilt \ strike tlu lu t ( )ii the 

otlu r h iml it w is e>bp t tc d to llu c< tton lu Is tint tlu 1 Im ad 

w i HO fim u It) cut mitt tht fish whuh ancu mt lutl, and 
I » tc u oil Ihtii iuMids us till nets wt it li uilid in Wliat 
i (Ati ioiti ihtic may It m this obji t tiou, tin atlAantagcs in 
turn ami hiboui siMtl both in making nul wtakiiig nttton 
nets hiAt piactic illy decultd in tlu 11 i ivoiii, and coftoii is 
I) >w uiinost ntiivcisil]\ employed in all om diifl tisheries 
'Jhc obp 1 1 of llu ttuk lopt IS UK AAc hive salt], tt» keep that 

edge ot the mt uppnmost, but 111 tlu oidiniiy mt tho 

toikb arc oiilv sufluunt foi tint juupost, ami will not 
I pH vent Its Hinking 'I his is pi ovidt d against by the use of 
buoys, 01 “bcnvls, .ir they art tailed, om being attached 
bv i lupe to e uh net, and by lengthening or shtuttmiig 
this u [H the net tin be k< |it at iny dintami I clow tho 
Hiirfaee th it m ly be considerod best foi < ate hmg tho fialn 
It js always i matter of umeutunty at what depth the fiah 
iiiiA be found, and a good deal of judgmont m needed in 
binking tho mts, if tlu re are no signs of the fish luring near 
the Ruifaee It is found convenient to colour these bowls 
so IS to mark thi divisions of the fleet ol nets The fust 
net, OI the one nearest the iisliiug boat, is marked by a 
bumll white bowl, called tho “l»uppy/ ami at tho end of 
the next four nets is a “ dan/’ or buoy with a pole carrying 
a small flag The rest of tlu nets aro marked in four 
divisions , at the first cjuarter from the) polo if a bowl 
[tainted one eiuaiterred and three quarters white , the next 
IS half red and half white , and at the b(*giiiiiing of the 
last division the bowl is three quarters red and one quarter 
white All the rest of tho bowls from tho beginning to tho 
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end of the train of netrt arc entirely black. The only part [ at the lee end of the train, will have u constant pull 

of the ^ear iii coriiiexiori with the long string of nets ih j upon them, and ho keep them extended almost in a straight 
the warp, a Htont rope to whn h each net is fantened by two , line, so timt ev(?ry ]»oittou of the netn hangs clear and tree 
Hinaller roptJH called sej/jng^/’ and long i^nongh to allow | from folds. If there is u great deal of wind more swing- 
the vvarp to hung down in ar tlie loot of the iietH. This rope iM allowed, ho that the nets may not be dragg^ 

wjtrp has a iwotold puriHi.e it picvents the Josh of the | flirough tlic Water or any undue strain be thrown on the 

nets it \ty any < liance a ve ^f I should jmss through and c*nt ^ waip, jih the more warp there is out the greater spring 

them when near tin* Huiliee, an aecuient not unlikely to i theie ism it, and the less danger of its breaking. The 


hiip[M‘n, as the iiels aie only used at night and exteial a 
c<mHidtiabh- di-taie*, otteii in tiie eourso of trading 
ve mels going uj* and dnun the coast ; and it is by meuiiH 
ot tlie \%,irp the in K liie li.iiiled in, th(' strain being thus ; 
bioughl evird\, bv ine. Jn‘^ ot tin seizings, on eadi separate > 
in*t 'Tin' \ .miioutli dnit boal^ aie tile lurg4‘ht used for ! 
tills Kind (it ljstim/on an\ paitof oiii coasts. 1'liey are fin»* j 
(h‘( Ivf d \i' 1 ' Is ol alioiiL dO tons, the hugest being iipwaids , 
of oj tell on the keel, ultli about 17 ieet beam and 7 ii‘et 
di pth ot hold 'idii' univeisal iig has long lu^eii that of a | 
lugLMM, Willi two mu'^ts only, and they cairy a pb, a huge , 
dipping loie liig, and a ini/en with a topsail, d’he ini/eii 
inset Is always kepi slsinding, hut the tore mast is ni.ide to 
lowei l»:i( kwards wlnn tishing is going orp ho as to enable . 
the vei^el to lido easiei, as at that lime she is head to , 
wind and without any sad llnit can steady liet. Tlie mast ^ 
is not loweied on to the disik, how-evei, but, as is tlu‘ ' 
[aactice willi all liirg(‘ diitt bouts, llio head is HUppoited ! 
on a woodiii etuicli 10 oi 12 feet high, in the Vai 
mouth vt'saks <ull* d a ** initeh boaid.'^ In this inanmu* 
the riiast Ihm \iiv snug, and does not iiiteifere witii the 
loom on d» ek 'I'lie inteiioi of the vessel is titted up with , 
sepiuate spans toi llh nets, warp, tish, and salt, ot which i 
last 11 (piuntit\ n always taken to h[iiinkle tin* iish with 
beloie lhe\ ate dewed away 'These bo^its cany as many 
as (loi OI twclv(‘ men, as the l.ib(»ui ot huuling in the nets 
IS considi'ialilc , but inoie than halt thecK'W^ aie hindsnieii 
who aic maiiili emjdoyed at the capstan )»y which the waip 
and nets nie got in St length, and not nautieal know- 
ledge, c i(‘<juned lei this w'oik , and all the imjMutiuit pint 
OI tin* lisliing the deciding wlu*u*toweik and at what 
<Icpth to place (lie net > - is thchusinc.ss of tJie c*xpcriein‘ed 
f'slna men. 

Ihitt net lisliing n witli rave exci'ptions cud} eiirrual 
on at night The tune ioi e(Uiimi'n( mg is just hetoie 
sunset, .niil the nets me then got into tlie water hy lh(^ 
tmm it IS daik. When the M'ssel has ai lived at wdnit 
fioin eel lam indnations, sncli as numerous seabiids or 
pis.ibly lisli pkiMug at dll' suifiic’c, Ol ^^ven without any 
Npei lal sll*,n^ to guide the lislieinien -maybe thought a 
likelv place toi li'.li, loi iht'n* is a gieat deal of Hpta'uhilion 
in the nmtiei, the \i’ssd is saihsi slowd^ bc'foic the wind, 
and it po .abh' aiios^ the lidi* , then tin* net is sled or 
thiown out oMu the vessel's (]iiartc*i, the men being distii- 
biited .it legulai stations, some hauling u[> the* net Inan 
below, olln‘l^ tin owing it o\er and taking eiue that it IuUh 
so th.it lilt' Idot is elcai of the coiked hack, otlieis, again, 
looking alU'i the waip whieli has to be paid out at the 
Slime linn*, and s**('in", tliut the ser/ings are made fast t<* it 
ill till'll piopei pl.h es When it IS all oveiboaid, and 
about id OI 2<i talhoiu^ of extia wiirp, called the “.swing 
n>pi\’' givi'ii out, the ncsm 1 is la ought louiid head to wind 
by the wan» beiin* cuunnl Id tlie bow' , the sails are then 
taken in, tln‘ in i.si loweied, a small mi/eii set to keep the 
vohsi'l wuth her head lt( the wind, and the regulation lights 
are hoisted to show that she is lishing A few of the 
hands remain on «h'( k to kt*t‘]> a look <ait, and the vessel 
and nets aie 1t*t* to diift wheicvei tin* wind and tale may 
take thmii. li tsieivraieh tliat llnne is an uhsoliite calm 
at soa; and it theie is tlie laintest Ineatli of air stirring, 
the tishing Unit will of e^alr^e fiel it more than the buoys 
ii\ip[>orting the nets ; she w ill consequently drift fa.ster, and 


lirst net in the train is culled tlie ‘‘ luok-i>ii net, and 
Iretiuently aftt*r an }iour or so, tliat one is hauled in to see 
if any lidi ha\t‘. Injini taken, and if so, in what part of the 
ne t J1 it Inis been alli»wed to sink too low, that will bo 
shown by the fish being only in the npjier part of the net, 

4 i nrf' Such HU exanunation of one of the nets 

(called in Scotl.uid hy the name of “piecing*’) also soine- 
t lines di.sclost's the fact that dog-fish aie unpb'.isantly 
abundant, and this makes it desiialilu to liaul in the nets 
veiy soon, as these pests of the fisheinmn do a great deal 
4>1 iinscliief to holh the fish and the. nets if they are allowed 
t*) lemaiii long in the W’atiT. The operation of hauling in 
liie nets is (*arned on in the Kaiiie systematic mannei as lu 
the eii.se ot sliootang them. The laborious part of the work 
IS lawv ])erformed by the “ capstan -men," wdiose duty it is 
to heave in the W'arp, the regular fisliermen haiking after 
the net as it comes ou hoaid, and shaking out the fisli, 
which IS at once siumkled wnth salt and stowed away in 
the fi.sh room 

Aft**) a d.i\ **i two, d(‘j»*ii(ling oath** siu <*i*s*» (»i tuilun* of the 
fislmig, (In* ictinuM to poll , and tho giMici.Ll uractu** since 

th* *>p**iuiig of tin* cvhiiMVc **o\ci(**l tisli nni»l\*'t tw th<* sole of tl»e 
\’.ii iiKuitli lancii iH f*u the lagg**is to go tin* iivia aiul *tchvi*i 
Umii (iiigois thic**t into th*‘ lauik* t U is at tiims, l)owf\(‘i, a 
<lilli< all iii.tlli'i t*» cno’i 111** latvi'n, luci tlaai tie* ol*l pi.uticc of 
liindiiig thi* iish on tin IkmoIi iii foait ot 1)m town is )« molted to. 
Tin I'Unling isctliM'ltd hv luciins ot luig* “ Ici i\ -Im.its,* whnhgo 
oil lo.idt d W'Uti baskits ol a pis nliui Kh.ipc, c.dk'tl “ h\\ ills, ’ * in h 
one tapiblc *)t holding nUO hemngs, iind ]ui 1 tlnan uii ho.ml the 
lugger will* li IM an<lioH*l iit a slioit ilistains* tioin Ih*' sIioh* 'Die 
iish am tluni 4 M)nn(i’d innnily into tin biiskids, whnh .m* plat * d, 
wluMi lull, Ui the f*n\ IwmI, iiiid us mtou us she is loud* d shu 
litmus uiid is laid hioinlsidc on t<» tin* h< .leh A M‘t *)f stnuig, 
.0 ti\* !*llows, known iis “ lain liinen," at *tui * go to woik, 'iinl tw*i 
111*11 taking **.i( li h.isket hetw***’u tin III 111 tin'll mills, so«iu <<iny iq* 
the Iish to tin- uiitsw.ntnig to hik* tln'iii eithii to tlie lu.u k* t or 
*lii*et t** tin* eunng hous* s. Tlie sitinition ol tin inalket l)\ the 
sid* ot til*' ]ia\*'n Is \ri\ (on\(ni*'Ut, mid, it iei|mi(<l, mot* looiii 
t III lM'iasil\ pioxidisl iw intding sum*' ot 1 h*'\.naut land nniin*- 
dmt(l\ ndjoining U, and with tlie snuie inei inmtag** 'nn‘iumk*'t 
was loinph'tid onl\ in 18 f> 7 , and altliongli th* Yuiiinuith iislinty 
hus he*'U 4 MU led on *’*>iitinuousl} foi uumy * I'ulun* s, it is onh sinee 
th* *»jM‘mng of llu’ new UMik*'l Unit an in eiuut** a* *’0uut has he<>n 
k**|»l **t tin- i|uaiitily el lu'rnugs laiidt'd tlu*i** 

The l*>lh)Wing slutt'Un'Ut shows th** luiinbi'r ol lusts <if iish 
ir***ived III tin umik«'t iliiiing *'in'h *)f th**t*u y^tus 77 , and 

as II “lust” of liernngs lontnins J.'J, 2 UU iisli, s<uii*' nl*a will be 
guni*‘d **l th*’ ]>ii>*lue* ot the Yai mouth tislu’i\, without taking nito 
eousnh'i.il mu what is iaud^sl *‘ls* w Imr** h^ ^mmoutli lujats 
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The hdlnwiug is tin* mode *»l <oiinting heinligs .laos*^ all 
pail * «*t tin* e.ist eoast ot Kiiglainl , 

4 In'Uings — 1 war]i. 

wuips 1 Immlred — 1.82 tiah 

lu liinuln'ds 1 tlioiiAiiiid =* , 

in tliousninls 1 last 13,200 

Oidv'3n wjii]is *>i 120 fish, however, go to a “hundred’ of 
iiiackt*rel , 

It wall lx* ol>sei\**d that coiisidomhlc fluctuations have taken 
pltuM* m the pnidue** of the Yai mouth fishery (luring the last ton 
rears ; uiul th**r*‘ is no doubt that tliey have been aliuost entirely 
(‘auHod hy vanutious of weathei dumig the herring setisun. 
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>at«rs A few words must be said here about the manufacture of 
l wl bloaters and red herrings, which has made \ ariuouth famous 
Tiug^ iji oi^er the Horld The same mode of cuiiiig herrings is 
•now adopted in many other parts of Kuglind and lu Scot- 
land, but the tune spent on the opeiation n not in lUl cases 
the same. 

Ah soon n*> tin* an Inon^ht to thi <minc hoiisis at 

\aimiOuth, tin tl^h lit all %\ isht *l to ufit lul of tin suit th^^ wtu 
^j>unUt'd witli on bond iht fishing boats, and tlun, witlnmt biint; 
gutttd, oi au\ otln i )»n paiation, th^y art again jait inlt salt, wbub 
iH gt juralh bioiigh^ lioin Ln< ipool Tlnii snbsupu nt tn itnunt 
dt}Kii<ls un whilhti tin.) an t<» bf niadt into n I IniiingH oi 
bloifiis rinilattii Vni mouth bloitt Is, /> r? ti fJhnt an gt m 
lulh Hthttttl fish, full loiil and «>t tli b< st (pui]it\, I In bins* aio 
ininin in < b tol>t 1 arid pait ot ^ov t mbt r, w In n tin hoiin listuiy is 
going on, ami tin \ should b« cun d as no m as pttssihh atn i tin \ 
an t ikt II out of the watci Stinll> ptakiug, ibloitti is nothing 
mon than a IniiingtJiaf has la di onl\ sliglill\ t un tl , it is ktptiii 
Nilt fiom i’ll the to eighticii Iiouih, ami tlnu smok< d tol ibtnit 
tMtiit> foul lumis But as In mug t uu bi mnl iut<» w h it ma\ 
lu talhd a hlontd, and tlnm being ahiais a <h iii iinl toi tin ni 
tin i! m iiiul ictiin is eiiii ltd on thioughout tin s< us< ii with tin I » st 
lish tli it eau b< obt iiin d , ami un inni li mlh Si\ lli it bloati is an 
to 1 ( hid all ovd tin eouiiti\, tud cuimI iil v un us pi ues, win h 
loun til shoit 111 iMclbint ot tin stK<ttd \unin»ulh tisli V 
]*io}Kil\ lund bloub r is n id\ foi tin mu lot at oini, and tin 
M>ou I it ip]u us on the tin ikfast tal h tin luttii it is likilv to 
last* lu tin list f« \N yt Us K*»un bloitusbii b< * u |»n p in *l at 
"Ik ai mouth with i m n less < unng th in th it ui h im spoki u ol, I ul 
1hi\ uiU not bull kupiug Mi> long It IS tin pi tnei at ^ ai 
iiioiith to ke« p tin tish lu salt foi fouiittn ilus il tln> an 1 > lu 
in nb into ‘ n d, ut.ll * un d, oi high dm llninngs Un\ an tlnu 
u isln I iinl hung lu uooil siiiokt toi aiiotln i loiliu^l t J lu uuuig 
js muul> ih in b\ uoiinii, and altii the lish hi\ bun taki u 
oil* ot tin siH mil u ish( 1, tb > an *‘n\» I n -‘tiuiig lu 
‘ sMts, Ol Ihiii stn ks, abiiut 4*| fu I hing uhi h un tin list 
iiini i oin gill euvei and out at tin iiioiith liuntN tin tish in 
] 111 oiM n b Htn k Tin spits an tin u t lUi ii to t In sun ki i) m, 

II 1 iU\ ( h imbi 1 , ]n ih ips al»out iO fu t n pi in , h mug a sun s ol 
Miodui ft Mins 1 il lung fiom llooi to loot with smill Iiuismis 

I ( ims lalhd iaginiiiug it i disl in i of si\ oi si \ n ii t 

fiom tin gioiiinl ml luiuimg, ubou fin othu fiom tin si h 
<ttln 1 >om to the ( tin I 1 In InmnSiin loin I taput, anith 
hj Its lit pi i t (1 111 n ws 1 < t v\< ui tin m, Iht i ii Is ot tin spits n tni^ 
oil opjiosili l()\ts I In loot Is mull ot tiUs, un ♦ nn nt bn is to 
allow i good duiiiglit t hiougii th m m, win liwlnulilb lunt in 
din* lit of tish Vhoiil sivttui tinHuniimnh on tin Ntom Ho i 
it tins loom, tin Uni gun i ill> bung o ik bilhts wbuligm ii high 

toloui to tin tish \sh limbti, jtio lining a dill* nut loltiui, is 

II I 1 111 s*mn * asi s, to suit tin tain ii s M j> uln uliu ton igu m n kt ts 
\\ li n tin room lias Im u thus filh I with spits ot lisli, tin Inman 
n litiduudkipt buiiiiiigloi two d its, tln> in tin a h t out, ml 
tin tlsl allow<dlo »lnj> loi adi\ , tin lin s in igaiii ki pt alight 
loi two <li)s, iinl th* pn ♦ ss ol ulluua1»h dr\ing iinl diij>)uiig 
IS umtiiiinl for a iortin^hl, wlnii tin Inniigs in lonsniuMl 
thoiougblv uin 1, Ol lngl]-lm<l and an lit tot linking >oi ih* 
<\]toit tiinit tin V in jiaektil in bainls, (luh ot whi h should hol 1 
<) lU good si/i d lish, Ol i lug i uuiidui ol NUialli i on* s 1 h* 
mntuia tiini s u uin and the numb*] of iisli an maiki 1 on « t h 
1 mil lln t \ji*ut tl nil is to Iluly, th (u »k islaii Is, au*l tin 
i \ mt 111* tim* i mploy ed in * uinig tin s* in mugs is long* i th in 
isgmu in S< otlaini, but in soiin e is* s only halt the UHUal tiiin is 
allow* d, ainl sm h hsh aii seiit by st« im* i to tin i^Iidituiam <ii 
wlun tiny an Siioii <lispos* d ot , but il is not iouhhIukI sil* 
g in 1 illy to * *)nsjgii my but “w*II*unil hu rings to tlj* f*in ign 
Jintk<ts 4 sp* ii ill V 111 w u m (limitis 1 *)i tin liomo in nki L both 
Uoiuis md “rtds iiit pa* kid asuiul* m Hut b*i\os. 

The diift fisliLry foi beir'iigs is lauRtl on more or Jess 
uluijg the whole cast coaist of Fliighiiid, tbionghoiit llu 
Liiglish Chuinel, and to a sm ill extent on the Wcl«h and 
westciii side of England. The seasons fot this hslitiy 
diflcr, however, on ditferont parts of the yoast. It <oin- 
intnies on the North umbel land coast in the latter jiart of 
^ul>, becoming later as we go southward, at Yaiinoutli 
and Lowestofi the homo fishery is in Octohei and Novem 
btr , but a spring fishing has been made foi some years 
past at Lowest jft, In ginning at some distance froqni the 
land, and gr<wlimlly coming nearer as the season advances 
ft IS a hbhery that has given rise to much comi>laint on 
account of the generally small si/e of the fish then caught 
In the Channel herring fishing goes on during November 


ami Decembei, and ut the oxtnine west in the e nl) piurt 
ot the ytu It is not a veiy inipoitiint tishoiy llieio, 
however, mid the atlentionof the lishcimcn is sooncnfncJy 
given to the nunc Ineiativo fishing ti \ nuuk* ul, whuh may 
bo said to have its he.uii]imrtois ul tm mouth of the 
CMianm 1, although the fish giadualJv ad\ uuo tustwaid as 
the suiiime i gut * u 

The niiukiul tlnft iisheiy ih w >iktd piutuuUy in tin \\n Uuo’ 
s.ime in intiei as tint i »i Innings luii a lugii nosh is ut ‘hut 
eouiso Kipiiied, md all nt an inch md ti halt svpuu bi 
lain fouml in >st smlabL That, howtMi, is mH th* only 
difiiuiiei titwiin 111 t K* H I imd hi iiing nets his tin 
hpiiial h il a ot iiu 1 t ul t*j ki t p iie a tlu toji of the watt i, 
and the juts au* (onsupuntly no well eoiked us to 
lioat at the uitut It is uKu nnntcessai> tc'* hav** Ihe 
hiiiiie depth oi lulting as wlun he iiing fisluiig, and velmt is 
Hived m llm* dim tion isadded to f he^ lengt h A full tiiun 
ol niaekertl in t as ijsid by tholaige* \ annoiii]i diilt boats 
Is as 11 ueh as iniles hm^, oi double lliat ot a honing 
fl* ( t Twine was loiip^ u eil in then iii mntae'tine, but 
t*Htou h IS taken its ]>ltnc p^iminlly wiumvei now nets 
Will leipined Mukeitl fiist up| e ii in di p ve.it*! soulli 
.iiul south Wist of tlu Jtiitisli I'-iaiuls, iiul juo soiintinus 
e AUght us e ally as I mnaiy in my unit wist ol Sidly.but 
tlu genuuiil CVunisli Jishtiy eloes not iisu dly bigm till 
(owaids ihu end ot l\bi uaiy , and it evfenls intoJnm 
May% lune, aiiei .hdy iiio tlu mouths m wliieh the tniukiiel 
dult fisheiy is eaiued on iintlui u]» tlu CHi inin I, ainl at 
the lati r ])ait ot that season in the soutlu in poll ion ol tlu 
Noi th Sea. Tlie iinpoitunt lislu ly foi nuu kou 1 is, howt m i 
on the (\>niish coast, and thitlui itsoil lidiing be>ats fiom 
Aannoutli, Lowt&iolt, and the* v.iiious C^liaiiml pints, md, 
in toinpuny with the fainoiis iMoimts Bi\ luggcis, devote 
UieiuBelvt s to the mgatheimg of this gu at Imivesl ol tlio 
s I Many thoiisandH ot tons of niaikud me lande*d at 
till western ]»uith dining the season, [i.iitn iilaily at 
I’h mouth and ITuauu e, iiiul aiej H(nt«iway by lail to the 
London and oihii niaikits 

The pdihiid diitt lisheiy js woiktd m the same inannii rihharo 
as tlu( toi heinngs, but lather a Hinalhi mesh is usod, ami 
luinng ints whuli have hln nnk too nmih toi thin ojigmal 
pitiposo UK often iihefiilly iniploytd tea the i iptuie ol 
jalehiuL Tins lidu ly begins in .hiJy anti eoutinueh till 
Septeinbii It is mo tly woikeel on the eoast of C’uinwall, 
but dining tl« last fi vn yeiais a gieat i lany ot tin sc tish 
hive been taken .dong ulinost evtiy ]Mut ol the south coast 
ot Levon Pill hards may Im ii‘giii(l(«l in I ngland UB 
essentially C^>lnlHll (i li , tlun is veiy little sale toi them 
out ui then piojai <*»unt\, injt thcie they .uc looked upon 
ilniost a> one e>f the inecssiiies oi Jiie, and e‘veiy house- 
hoUl likes to h.tye a sloic ol s dU d ]>dchards toi wintei use 
These) aie fill tlu jaoducc of the di lit nets, the fish taken 
hy the scans being euitd ioi tx[u)it to the Meditciianeaii 
A new industry in eonncxioii with tJie pile haul tisluiy has 
bei n rmntly est.ibhslnd at Newlyn in Mounts Bay, and 
at M e vagi SBC y, tiiitlui to tin eastw.ird. This is tlie manu 
{ ictuie of “siieiints’ m prc'eisdy the .tame* inannei as has 
long been eaiind out on the Fiendi toast The so tailed 
“sudims,'^ < aught He> laigtly in tht hay oi JhsrMy, being 
nothing but young pilchards, tin lo sttmie*d no leason why 
the Coinish fish if tu*ated in the sann way as tJie hieneh 
sliould not tinii out as ge)od Curing r tablishiiunts were 
therdore set up at the* two places nannd, and incasuies 
having been ttike i te» ensure a thorough knowledge of the 
Frcinh mode ol cuiing, “C’oinish sardiues,*' or “jidehaids 
in oil,” weie prepared, and w ith so much sue cess that oidc is 
for them are now ree\*ived foi mole than the present limited 
iiu ms of manuiactuio eau supply. 

F%Bhfrte » — heau or seine nets aio used on the 
English coasts chiefly for the capture of mackerel and 
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pilcbardn, but Hprato and vanon« other fiwh are occoMioiially 
taken by them The pirticular fwlitry with whith thia 
III t w muHt commonly aHHoi luUd ik that for piklianlH at St i 
Ivea, on the iioilh coast i>f Cornxvull, nhere aeaiiH are 
kt [U m fcachnewK foj woikin/u' <>n a very laige Hcalc 
For a long louine ol \iaiH St Jves Ihiy h.iH bun more i 
or IcHM vihitul by HlioaS of piMiinlH, generally during 
the iiiontliH of (Jitohu and November. Thtne fi«h aio 
found in abunilarife oil tin KoiitliwiHt of Ireland rather 
eailier in tin \( n, ami it uppiaiH an if the KhoalH weie 
returning tow mU tin 11 1 > ot Ihscay, whin thiy aiii\e on 
the noith loiHt ol ( ornwall in (ittobii in tin ii couiso 
Houlljwjifdrt KMiM ol thiiu ent i St Ivta F.ay and KWeii* | 
around It ind il in doing ho, tin y eumc within a icrtiiii 
iiingi (d pint ot tin shon , tin Hoann are biuught into pla>, 
uni 1 iigi cajituiiM ot tihh may be mule The Hutiinig 
grouiul IS on tin wiskin side of the bay, and extends 
KoutliWurdH ioi iniiily thiie inileH fioni tin bai It is 
dividid into m\ stiitioiiH oi “HtiniH,” by riiuiku oi bound 
am son the leii 1, in poHitnins hxid by a loiul Act ^ 'I’in st 
HteinH have i ai h a name, and no fihhing boitsbesideH those j 
employ id in tin hi in tisheiy an allowed to finh or atifhoi j 
within a Cl It nil distarne ol the MtiniH bi tween an hoiu 
b( ton sunrise and the Hinn piiiod atlei HUtisel iiom tin I 
lihth of July to the 2r>th of lioumbir, and any piHsmg I 
bo ilH must Lu p lie ir the shon I ud« i f ivoinabh cikuiii 
atiiKts tin IihIuiv ih hkilv to bi u» vahmfdi and ot sin h 
gi filial adviint ige to tlie town th tt tin* A< t of I irlimmnt 
n/iilaling till pioiu dings is stiiitly (iiind out with tin 
up]>ioval oi idl loinitrnd Foi thiK itiisoii also no nans 
btlovv a iirtiiu ki/i au jdlowul to be usi d, so that tin 
clangi r ot diHtuibmg a huge body ot lish, ind piihips 
ti igiili mng thoiii into de<|»watii without Iniving luuud 
a g Kid inml, iiuy b as mm h as possil 1 avoidid Tlio 
HUiallist SI in ot h mI si/i at St Ivis is ltd) t ithonis along 
theioikiope with adipthof h talhoius it tin inidillt or 
bunt and <> tathoruH it tlie indH oi wings Sonn ot the 
mans aie as tnmli us JOO lutiioins long, tiriil the iiieHh in 
all 1^ tliiet ({u utils of an iinli mpiato tliioughout the net 
The ob)< ( t IS not to iinsh tin lisli uh iti a diiitiict, imt to 
iin lose tin in What wi iiavi dismbul is the Htan [iiopii, 
but tin 11 M niotln 1 ot Mimillei i/c anddilb rent [>iu[ioitions 
whn h also taki putt in tin tisin i \ 1 his ih called a iui k 

snin and is onlv Tt) to HO latlnmi^ ion .C, but it isHfatlnmis 
at tln^ wings and 10 btllnuiis in the middle or bunt | 
llennh^tlnsi tinii ale otln i nits ialleil sto[i nets, whn h | 
au' piulnilU only mlditioiis whuh din bo m nle to tin 
piiinipd HI in, and whuli uie ho list d win n the hcau ih 
iKiugwoikid \h tlnii ait' ib uit J50 mans at St Ixth, | 
ind oiilv siv itali MIS in whnli tiny can lu' used, homo 
ananginnut d in < i s uy to pit vent contuMoii <iiul inti i 
tiiiiut and tins uni otln i th t ids ai t tlu' Kub]e( t of spu lal 
/t^Mililions 111 ! stauH lie all ngistcn*d, and many ot 
lliein bt loii^ ttt tom[iuins Stvtiii bods aii' (inployctl 
when a sluii is tt» bt shot I’lm lai^t st, t ilkd the Htan boat, 
u about bit tm ketl, with ]>hntv ot itiom ioi caiiy 
ing tin ml , sin hissiv un n ttu lowing and two foi Hhotit 
iiig the St in 'I'lNo tow boats about Jl tut long, and (uih 
tail y ing a stitp in t, w itli a tu^w t)t si\ nn n, iii ike up the 
woiking putv , but In nhs tin so time is u small boat 
called the ‘‘ \ol\t I ’ ta * luikir, liom whuh the inaatm I 
Hounor dll d is all tin piocdtbngs 1 In ]K)sitiun ol the 
shonis ol iihIi IS ponditl tmt liy imn dilhtl ‘ hiuis,” who 
are sehcttMllnmi the sliaipi t ami thvinstol the fiHhcr 
men. 'riuit aie geiuially twti ot tlnin on tlu' hill above 
each htatniii, ami whin tlnv set thi hUimls of fish, lot>king 
like the shadow of a tltiml on tin width, tluv signal with a 
largo while lanvas bull tt» tin boats waiting btlow in the* 
atatium*. These men iinmm on duty foi three hours at 
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a tiiiii, and receive £3 a month, and one hogshead out of 
every hundred hogsheadft of fifth landed^ When the shoal 
has come within a convenient distance of one of the sta- 
tiotiH, the boats contaming the sean and Bto|s8Pan, which' 
have been previously joined togethei, cominen.e shooting 
the nets at the* ftame tune, the larger net being thrown out 
in a diiection parallel with the shore, while the stop scan is 
ftLof m iiont oi the shoal as the boat is rowed towards the 
land The two boats ultimately turn towards each othe**, 
and giadiially bring the cuds of the nets together, thus cut- 
ting oil and surrounding as many fish as they can. The 
s»^diiid stop net is joined to the fust if theie is a jirobability 
ot Its being wanted Thi. nets are then fastened together 
at the point of meeting, and the circle gradually contracted 
until ail the hsh uic inclosed by the single large sean. The 
ends bung scuircly joined and the stop mts taken away, 
tlu (iicleof netting with the inclosed | ilchauls is slowly 
hailed towuids the shoic, into some cjuict place as much 
as possible out ot the luii of the tide, till thc» weighted foot 
of tlu lut touches the btittom, and then it is safely moored, 
llie fish cannot now escape, and if the haul lie a large 
one seviial ilays niay^ elupoc before they ait all taken out. 

“ 'rucking ’ tlie tish is the next operation, and this is per- 
formed with the tnck-sean, which we desmbed as being 
very deep in tlu middle It is shot in the oidiiidiy way 
with oru boat, but inside the other sean, and as it is hauled 
iij, the foot ol the bunt ih luistd so as to bung the fash to 
the* Huitiue, will nee they ate dipped out in large baskets 
and put into atti nilant bouts to be canicd on short This 
is ot couisi tlu c\( iting moment ol tin day, and all the 
town IS asth, and taking pait in the gencial rejoicing. 
Landing ami canying the fish to the cunng houses is done 
by nun tcrimd “blowstrs,” who ait jmid in juoportion to 
the catch of fish Tlu m uiim n lecoivc certain wages in 
iiioncy and a shire ot tlu hsh, and evtry housthokl does 
a little Cluing on its own uioniit The gicnt bulk of the 
fish, bow evei, goes into the housts of the laige cuiers, who 
UK giiM rally the pii>i>nitors of the scans 

Wtiaiii Hit (inploiiil in llu < uiing, w )»n h < onsists in ] a( king Pi Mian! 
tin pil hill Is 111 ulliniati lo\us ot loaist salt and tisli on tlu* curing 
i-t >nt itooi oi till (Uiiii^ lit list until thi liiik, is it is (ailed, 

Ills HU( hid It lit ight ot tiv( Ol M\tt(t Iht iish Kiiuuiihile a 
iiioutli uikI lh< < i) mid hniii diaining liotii thi intiHs ait ( uiUil 
ol! I\ giitn IS in till fiooi to u (isttin Winn tin iisli Iiivi lusii 
siiiliMiiitlv Miiltidlho aii uaslidl ml no k« I AMth llu hi ads out- 
cv ods 111 hoLshi ids m I a * lo 1 1 tish in tin imddh to kt<i) tho 
J(\<1 (oidiiil jussiih IS now apjtln d on to}) ol tin hsh, until the 
lontint (I (In < aisK lm\ h( ( n Kdinidoin tliiid in I ulk, ainl a 
laig< <|Uiiitit> )t ( il s(jU(i/iil out , tins (s apt s thiongh tin «nUs 
ol tin It )^sln i 1, tl( ho«>})s not Ixingiil Inst N*n tighlh diivni 
'1 In ihk is ttlh 1 up Ihit linns lelon tin ])n ssing is tnnslnd, and 
thill attu (uht Ol Him ihiys tin liogshnid of lish should Wdgh 
f Mil hnndi<<h\t ight gioss Tin mm lagi iniinhi i ot lish in ta( h hoga- 
h nl IS 2*>0O, and ho iiitnius as inanv as 1000 hogslnads ha\t lieoii 
t ik n at oin hull ol llu man I In largest singk ( ileh il oidedut 
*^1 lies >\ IS f) »00 IngslniniH a( tualU landed, nnl < ii th it oeeaHiun 
^le it nund»isol hsliwin loKt besides The tlin t nation in tin He an 
pilihndti In IN at St Ives is veiy gnat fioin yeai to Neai , audit 
wend I a} p« n Kinnktble d tin Kite < e ss of theMisln i \ did not uline»&t 
eiitii h de }) nd eui wlnllnr oi not tin shcKils i inn inti that ]>ait 
of tlu hi> when deun tlu sums i nn be ns»d Jin M Htsseui- 
li h(i> has lein linsin m ssfiil fe)r the last bill \t Us h ss than 
10 000 hogsln i Is lining been e lire I meadi e)t tliowi pi nods hut 
in the ‘ 111 huid Cii nmi issued bv Messis (i i ro\ A. t o ol 
] ilmouth, gniugana i ount e)l the lislniy season of 1^77, n m snni 
that* I onsi h 1 ihlt Iniein s oi fish visift d thiM enist hut dnl not ( oine 
iiite) tin sttms winie se tins might have irnlostel them ’ ‘ "i lie j>il- 

^ Il is dilli ult to suggest aTi\ satislactorv * vj>laimtioii of tin la< t 
that, tlnau )i 1 ngt slioals of pih hauls ire tv civ veai ohsuved poasing 
the iioith oust ot ( oiiiwrdl, it in only in jeiituulai \iais that any 
gie it nuiiih is ol tin sc tish cnteT St Is<*h H«} ind < onn wichin reach 
ol the)^e*uiie IS It iin.,ht seiiu tliat tin stie anis. e iuitaminji elraiiittge 
liom mining w( iks, win h fall into the biv, would }>oHult the water, 
aiul tenel to tuin bn 5 tin tish hut there is ininh less in inn g in the 
neigh bouihoeMl now than tonuerli llu llahenuLuV idea that the state 
and litre e tioii ot the tide , when i shoal ol lish is ne ar the entrain c to the 
Itay, afiect the course ot the bhoals aiipears more plausible, for it must 
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chardtf cured by the seaii owuctb at St Iven are all sent to Uie 
Italian markets , ' and we have to thank Alessrs Fox tor the fol- 
lowing statistics of shipments since 1815. Tlie ihictnatioua are 
almost entirely due to the variations in the great sean fisheries : — 

Report of PiJchnnis to Italian Ports from 1816 to 1877. 


Vi«i 

lioKBlieada j 

Vear 

Hojcahcadft. | 

Year 


noj;«head» 

ISU-V 

1.1,(KH) 1 

1817 

16,1149 1 

1869 


3,280 

181« 

20,(H»0 

is, IK 

7,.1so ' 

12,8 >0 1 

]b(10 


4.081 

1H17 

24,000 ' 

18 JO 

1801 


11,078 

Ibis 

1,700 1 

1810 

2.1.J72 1 

1802 


IT 864 

isri 

2, IKK) 

1841 

O.r>o6 1 

iHin 


21,677 

1820 

800 

1842 

20,73.1 

1864 


22,4.10 

18il 

2,000 

1848 

8,8.19 . 

iKt,.'. 


0,920 

1822 

H,12« 

1844 

1 1,07(1 
80,807 

1KM5 


14,204 

1S2J 

24,100 

1811 

18(.7 


16,8.12 

IM21 

7, 011 

184(1 

84,187 

18»>8 


10.003 


12,011 

1847 

41.023 1 

1800 


16.143 

182(1 

10, (.70 

1848 1 

7,601 1 

1870 


6 ois 

1827 

1,2d8 

1840 

2’>/.8H 

1871 

1 

46, (.H 1 

1828 1 

20,018 

18.10 

26,680 i 

1872 

1 

1 138a 

1M20 

700 

IHfll 

‘2G 7.1(1 

l\ IH400 

18.K) 

22.010 

18.V2 

16,233 

1S7.1 


31,010 

IbJl 

2»>,f.48 I 

185J 

21,27(5 , 

1874 

\ 

810* 

1S^2 

.^1,0)0 

IHM 

<1,846 ' 

t 

7,.V43 

181) 

10,017 

18/iA 

({,10.1 1 

187% 

7,'W7 

1S34 

2 *>,206 1 

1H1« 

18,8 W 1 

lh76 


0,008 

1M5 

18 3h 

2 .,801 , 
18,782 

1867 

1868 

16,021 

ls,479 

1877 


0 477 


The spetial .senn tislierieh foi m«i( k« n 1 jiie along the (’Jiesil iJeaeh 
near Poitlaml, an<l on thu Sussex coast, at and ncai Hitghtoa, but 
they do not call lor paiUcuhii notice. 


i(.t Stfnv-net Fishery. — Thi« fishery apptiiirs to be entirely 
routined to the 8oleut, iimide the fsle of Wight, the eatuary 
of the Thames, and the WaHh, between the Norftdk and 
LineoJiiHliire coasts. It i.s bjieciully’^ for the capture of 
Hpnits, although many young herriiij;H arc somctimea cauglit, 
and It la worked moat extensively at the entrance of the 
Thames Tlie atuw-net la a gigantic fumud-ahuped bag 
having a nearly square mouth, 30 leet from the upf>t‘r to 
the lower aide, and 21 feet wide. It tapera foi a length 
of about 1)0 feet to a diameter of 5 or G feet, and lurther 
diminushea to about half that size for anotlier 90 teet to tlie 
einl of the net The whole net is therefore about 180 feet 
or GO yards long. I'he iqiper and lower sides ot the acpmre 
mouth are kept extended by two wooden spars called 
“ balks,” and the lower one is weighted so as to open the 
mouth of the net in a perpendicular directum when it is at 
woik. The size of the meahea vanes from an inch and 
three-eighths near the mouth to half an inch towards the 
end, where, however, it is again slightly ciilaiged to alhuv 
for the greater prcssiiie of the water at that j>art Tlie 
mode of working the net is very simple Oyatei smacks 
arc rommoiily used in this fishery, although ahrimping 
hoiits are also employed in it m the 'riiames The smack 
takes ii[» a position at tlie first of the tide where there aie 
signs of fish, or in such ])arta of the estuary as arc 
frequented by tlie sjirats during that part of the aeasoii ; 
ahe then anchors, and at the same moment the net is [mt 
uverlMnird and so luindled that it at once takes its proper 
yMisition, wtiich is under the ves.sel. It is kept there by a 
very simple arrangement. Four ropes leading, one from 
each end of the two balks, and therefore from tha four 
cornei-s of the mouth of the net, are united at some little 
distance in front, forming a double bridle, and a single 
uuH»ring rope leads from this point of union to the vesRePs 
anchor ; so that the same anchor bolds both the vessel and 
the not. The net is kept at .my desired distance from the 
bottom by means of two ropes, one from each end of the 
up[>er balk to the corresponding side of the smack, where 

be iriufinbciecl that, tlani^h the tidi<*r>' season lasts several munths, it 
U ouK at intervals that the nets aio ymt into the water, and the tide 
may he nntavourable when, the fish are heading towards the bay. It 
IS cjuite t lear that, as the soan tisheriea of 3871 and 1873 were the 
inost siueesstul on record, there boa been no gradual diminutton of 
pil hards from over-fisUmg 

A fishery lor ]ulchards has recently iHsen establUhed along the 
coant of Gahtia, and Spanisli pilchards, cured in the same manner oa 
the Conn sh fish, are making their way in the Italian markets. 

rrevioue seaeon’s fish. 


it is made fa«t. The open mouth of the net is thus kept 
suspended below the vessel, and the long mass of netting 
streams away astern with the tide. The strain of this 
immense bug-net by the force of the tide is often very great, 
but if the vessel drags her anchor, the net bung made fast 
to the same mooring, both keep their relative pohitions. 

Here they remum for several hours till the tide sluckens, 
the vebselR siuls being all taken in, and onl) «>ne hand 
being left on deck ti» keep watch. Tlie way in wIikIi the 
fish arc caught haidly requires exphi nation The sjUMtH, 
swimming m immense shoals, are iMiriod by the tide into 
the open mouth ol the net and then on to the sm.ill end, 

* where they are coIUm G d in fuiormous numbius ; fioin this 
there is no osiMpe. as the crowd ls constantly increasing, 

I and they caniud stem the stiong tide setting into the net. 

^ The firiit thing to bi‘ lioiii^ m taking in the net is to close 

the mouth, and tins i.^ offe(*ti*d by means of a chain leading 
from the bow ol the vessel through an iron hmp in the 
middle of the upper balk down to the centre of the hnver 
one, and by heaving xn this cliaiu the two balks are 
bi ought togethei and nltmuittlY hoisted out ot the VMiter 
under the vossePs bowsprit. 'Phe not is then bioiiglit 
alongside and i>vei hauled till the end is i* ached, and this 
ishuiHted on board. '^I'hc rope by which it is closed h.iving 
been cast oft*, the sprats nre then measured into the hold i>f 
the vessel by about three bushels at a time, until the net 

has been emptied. The ipuintit) ot sprats taken in this 

muniier by many scores ol fishing cralt dining the season, 
which lasts fn>m JS\a ember to February, xh m hoiuo yiMiis 
simply enormous ; the maikets at HillmgHgalo and else 
whore ai’e inundated with them, and at hist the) eaii only 
be disposed of at a nominal jniec tor manux'e , and in this 
way many hundreds of tons are annunlly got rid oi. The 
stovv-bouts do not geneiall) taki their fish on shore, but 
market boats come oH to tlunn and buy the tish out ol I lie 
vessels hold, and carry it away ^J'lie mode ol working is 
the same in the Solent and the Wasli as tlait we liavo 
ilcscribed in the ''Ihaiues, and large (piantitics oi sprats are 
landed by the Southampton boats. 

“Whitebait,” or young lauTings, as they Khonld pioperly White- 
be e.illed, aie carght in the ^J'hamcs ))y a iu*t whicli is hat, 
practically nothing el.se but a veiy small stow-net, and it 
IS worked iii e'.seiitiall) the same manner. 

I.ntv h)s/nr( ^ llaml lining and longdinme are woi ked lam^ 
moie Ol less all round the Ihitish Islumls, and various 
kinds of fish, sucli as coil, haddock, whiting, i'oallisli, 
})oIlack, bieam, anil conger are taken ivgulaily <»n the 
Kiiglisli co.isl, some being moic abundant in one and 

somo in aiiotlicT. The cod fishery in the Nortli Sc‘a, North 
howevei, is the one sjieciall) deserving notiee , it has been 8cii cod 
carried on in a systematic manner, and on lather a laigo 
scale for a gieat number of years. Welled smacks were 
ly use at llarwieh us early as 1712, ami in them the cod 
w<ie bnaight alive into iiort just as they are at the picsuit 
day. The idea ot keeping the fish alive atqiears to have 
been taken fiom the Dutch fishermen, and in the interval 
between 1712 ami 1717) three ve.sHel8 fitted for that ])iirpoHe 
were built, but very inferior to tlii>fte ufterw^aids toii- 
Rtructed ^ Tii tlie year 1720 the number h.ad incicased to 
12, and in 1735 to 30. Of that number Mr Nathaniel 
S.aunders, the progenitor of several generations of fish- 
factors and sah*smen at Ilillingsgute, had six, and with 
four of tliese, which were very superior to the other two, 
he visited the coast of Rcotland in the course of hi.s fishing 
expeditionfl, and was at that tune the chief medium tor 
conveying goods to and from the north of Scotland. In 1 76G 


^ Our notice of tlie earlv liiKlory of tlia <‘o*l fiHhcry hh ( ariicU on from 
Harwich ib taken from a statement prepared liy Mr (Iro<nii of Har* 
WLch, and given to the Koval Bea Fishenoa CommihhitmerM in 1834 
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a Mr Orlibar, a fiahing Hiriack owner at Harwich, made the 
firHt attempt to fi»h for cod with lung linoH on the Dogger 
Bank ; and although he wan at firnt vc‘ry iiriHucceflaful, he 
perHCVorod, and waa ho fortunate that m 1774 the niuiiber 
of Hmacka had increaHcd t<» G2, (d which 40 went regularly 
to the Dogger to fiKh with long lines. In 1788 there were 
7H HinaukH, and in 171M tin* niinilier had increaaod to Oh. 
About thirt tune a few atlrmpts were made at Graveaeiid, 
Greenwich, and Barking to construct smackH of a Himilar 
di^scription, and tin* llaiwnh fishery gradually declined. 
AfLcrwaitls fin* lliicc places on file ThaiucH iiicreaHcd their 
conncxnni with this hshcr>,and Barking efipecially became 
an impDrtaiit sfilion, not only for cod-boats, but alHo for 
trawlers M.inv < od vesMolH were likcwiHO ow'iied at 
Gravf send and Gicuiwich, aud thoKC two towns for many 
jisiiH li/ul stoics of live cod in cliCHts floating in the river 
Gicit <h,ing(M Imvi*, however, taken jjlace in recent times, 
the 'I'liiiini s wate r beisiine ho impure that the cod could not 
he kept alive in it for many days, and ultimately thoKtoring 
of tlm fish tlicie w^as iiltogcthor given U[i. The Harwich 
rivci WM** still use 1 fot that purpose, and Ih bo now, although 
th‘*ic ail' blit few end boats belonging to the place ; but 
the opening of the railwayw on the east coast gradually 
brought (JiiiuMby into notice, and its po.sition in relation to 
the liHhing grounds w^as found ho convenient that it gradu- 
ally beeanie* and there is every I’oason to believe it woTl le- 
uiain, tile Jieadipiaiters of the North Sea cod fishery. 

The special featuie in this fishery which distinguishes it 
from all other line lislungon the coast o( the United King- 
dom is till* systeiiiatie use of w^ellorl vessels, in which the 
ci»d are kept alive until they are bi ought into luat. These 
welled smaeks are built for the pur[>ose, the well not being 
a tank fitted into any suitable vessel, but a }mrt of the 
original eonstnietion of the hull Two strong water-tight 
bulkheads are built mitirely across tlie vesHid from keelson 
to deck, i'lieloHing a large space just in the centre of the 
Biuack Tins is tin* “ well ; and a constant supply aud 
ciiTulation of the wati'i* from the sea is kept up within it 
through large auger holes bored in the bottom of the vessel, 
in that part of it betw<»en the bulkheads. 'riie vessel 
is ill fact built in three compartinents, and the water has 
aeei^Hs to the central one through tlie holt's imule at the 
bottom of It. The enti.iiice to the W'ell is on deck through 
II hatchway, the four sides of which are caniod down ten 
about three leet to what is called the well-deck, above the 
level t»f the w’ater line, extending all round the hatchway to 
the bulkheads and siilfs ol tht» \essel. The object of this 
lower deck is to keep the level of the water within certain 
Imiits will'll the vessel is rolling about or pri'ssed down 
under sail Tlie eo.st of these welled Hiuacks is about £tl()() 
moil* tiiau that of the oidiiiaiy “ dry -bottomed vessels i>f 
the same si/e 'The woiking evpensoH ot a eod smack are 
also mm li hesMci than in a tiMvvIer. Kach of tlieso line 
boats eai I les tioiii luim to eleven hands, ol whom as many 
as SIX or seven aie a}»[>rentiees ot various ages; and the 
system of paMueiit by sh.ires, si> general with the trawlers, 
is hero only .idopted in the lase of the captain, who gets 
9 per cent ol the pioeeeds of the voyage, the unite receiv- 
ing 1}4 h per week, the men l22s , and the apprentice.s from 
to £12 a yiMT, aeiordiiig to their length of sisrvir'c. 
Pi'ovisioiis me tuuud by the owner, entirely or nearly so. 
Both luiml hues ami hmg lines are used in this lishory, 
depending on .season ami locality. A complete set of long 
lines consists of ab.ml tifti'on dozen, or 180 lines, 40 fathoms 
in length, each su|.>j>ortiiig 20 iuK»ks on smaller short lines 
called ** snoods,'’ wdiieh are fastened to the inuiu lino a 
fathom and a half apart A ** string’^ of lines of this 
description is 720C) futhoin.^ long, or nearly eight miles, 
aud has 4080 hooks. Whelks or “buckies” are always 
used for bait where they cau bo procured in sufficient 


c|uantiticH, and in the regular long-line season each smack 
takes about 40 waab^ of whelks with her for the voyage, 
and alxmt halt that quantity as the season draws to a close 
in MarcL The whelks are preserved alive in net bags, and 
ate kept in the vessers well till wanted, when the shells are 
bi oken and the tough fleshy animals extracted. Baiting the 
large number of hooks used gives plenty of employment to 
the large crew of the smack. The lines are shot at sunrise 
or earlier if the weather is fine and there is light enough to 
seo what is being done. The smack is put under easy sail, 
and kept as much as possible with the wind free, so long 
as a course can be sailed across the tide, which is im- 
portant, as then, as the line is paid out, the snoods drift 
clear of it. The lines are neatly coiled, and with the 
baited hooks are laid in trays all ready for running, each 
tray containing from 12 to IG pieces of line, and as the 
vesHel sails slowly along, the whole length of Hue is 
gradually put overboard A biuall anchor at every 40 
lathoms keeps the line steady on the ground, and its posi- 
tion at the two ends aud at every intermediate mile is 
marked by a conical buoy or dau,*^ with a Htuff passed 
through it and carrying a small flag. When after a few 
hours the tide has ncaily come to an end, the sniack, which 
rneaiiwliile has been hove to in the neighbourhood of the 
last buoy, gets thb end of the lino on board and works in 
short tacks along its course, the lino being hauled in, and 
the fish taken off the hooks as she proceeds. When the 
wind IS very light a boat is used for hauling in the line, 
ami the fish are kept alive in the stern of the boat, which 
is partitioned off so as to form a watertight division. In 
any case the strong and lively fish are transferred as soon 
us jmssiblc to the ship’s well, and dead fibh, or those which 
do not appear likely to live in the w^ell, are stowed away in 
jce. The season for long-lining is during winter, and the 
fishery is earned on both on the Dogger Bank and on ell- 
known ground off the coast of Noifolk. In April this 
fishery come.s to an end, and a few of the smaeks go away 
hund-Jining to Iceland and the Faroe Islands, salting the 
fish they catch there, and usually landing it at Shetland. 
In duly hand line fishing for cod begins in the home waters, 
and iH continued till October, the commencement of the 
long line fishery of which wo have just sjmken. The July 
fishery is at a distance of from 10 to 30 miles from the 
coast, as the ap])roach of the herrings to the land at that time 
r*auses a great gathering of eod in their iieighhoiiiliood. The 
smack is hove to when hami-limng, and each man works with 
a single line furnished with from two to six hooks. On the 
letiirn of the vessel to Grimsby after a few days, the fish 
are taken out of the well by means of long handled landing 
nets, and are put into wooden chests which are kept float- 
ing in the fish-dock. These chests are 7 feet long, 4 feet 
wide, aud 2 feet deep, and are constructed so that there is 
a free circulation of the water tlirougli them. The water 
HI the duck at Grimsby being quiet, the chests are made 
witli the ends square ; but at Harwich, another storing 
place l»n live cod, the chests are moored m the tideway, 
ami have the ends boat-shaped, so os to offer less resistance 
to the stream. There are about 400 of these chests in use 
ut Grimsby during the height of the cod season, and as 
many as from 1 5,000 to 20,000 live cod in them at a time. 
TTiere is a great advantage in thus storing these fish, as 
they can always bo sent quite fresh to market, and only as 
many li>rwnirdcd as there is a demand for. Killing the cod 
for market is a strange scene, and it goes on daily during 
the season. Kach chest will hold from 40 to 100 cod 
according to their size, and when the fish are wanted, a 
chest IS hauled alongside a hulk kept in the dock for the 

^ A wash IH a Mtaiu|>ed meaaure capable of bolding twenty-one quarts 
and a pint of water. 
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purpose, and hoisted up just clear of the water ; the top Is 
theu opened, and a man steps into the chest and lifts the 
fish out, seizing them by the head and tail, and throwing 
them on the deck of the hulk. It is often difficult work to 
got hold of the struggling and slippery cod, but one after 
another they are taken out and handed over to tlio execu- 
tioner on the deck of the hulk; he grasps the fish tightly 
behind the head with his left hand, holding it down on the 
deck, and giving a few hea\y blows wdth a short bludgeon 
on the nose, kills it at once. The dead fish rapidly 
accumulate in a heap, vvhense they are taken on shore to 
be packed in bulk in the railway trucks waiting by the 
side of the market to receive them. The fish thus killed 
and packed reach Billingsgate eaily the next moriung. and 
are known in the trade as “live cod”; they fetch the 
highest prices; and there i.s .something lu the inanner in 
which they are killed which enable.s tliom to V>o properly 
crim}>ed many lioar.s after their death 
I Fisheries. — The important lUheries on the coast 

ol Scotland are drift-fishing for herrings, and line-fishing 
fi)i haddock, ling, and some other kinds Besides 

thfrtD there is in ])articular localities scan or “trawF' fishing 
fur herrings, and for sprats or “ garvies.” 

IJerrlug FMery — We \mII lirst .speak of tins special 
tidiery, which from its profitable eliaraeter, exten.sive range, 
,nul the employment it gives to vast numbers ot the coast 
[>oj>\ilation, both afloat and on shore, ranks as one of the 
ia«>st important fisherie.s cd* the Unite<l Kingdom, as it is 
al^o one of the great harvests of Scf»tlaud. 

The herring season on the Scotcli c^iast does not com- 
mence everywhere at exactly the same tune, dlthough the 
principal fisliiug is always during the summer months, the 
winter fishings being local and rather uncertain. The 
eailiest herrings are taken on the we.st coast, and are 
t;erierally first met with outside a line between the Butt ot 
Idiwis and Cape Wrath during Aj>ril. In May the liernngs 
come into the Mmeh and woik their way southwards ; but 
they sometimes enter the Mincli at the south eud of tlie 
Inlands, and in lS70in particnlnr, theie was a laige lisheiy 
icMir South Uist and Barra, but mostly on the Atlantic .side, 
some miles south west of Barra Head. It is rarely, how- 
ever, that herring.s are taken on the western .side of llie 
(uiter Hebrides, and the great fishery may be said tt» he 
between those i.slands and the mainland. The lish remain 
in these w%aters in greater or le8.s abundance till nearly the 
end of September, but Nfay and .June .ire the most produc- 
tive months of ilie sciison, and during that period a great 
number of boats from the east <;oast go to the western side 
to take part in this early fishery. As July approaches the 
tader of proceeding is reversed : the time ie iieai for eoin- 
niencing the great fishery on the cast coast, and one by one 
tlie boats which had come from that side return to their 
own waters, and many others from the western districts 
acetunpany them. The ca->tern fishery begins about the 
middle of July, and continues until about the end of 
September, coniineiicing at the north and extending 
gradually southw^ards as the season advances. Many 
changes in the im[>ortance of particular districts as centres 
of this fishery have taken place in the course of years. 
For a long time Wick was the leading fishing and curing 
station on the east coast, sending out 1000 boats daily 
during the best of the season ; but recently the fishcnc.s 
from Peterhead and Fraserburgh have been unusually suc- 
lessful, and they have taken the principal position on the 
east coast for the extent of their curing operations, 
i Drift-fishing is the method by which mo^t of the Sgotch 
herrmgs are taken, the use of seatis or trawls ” being 
practically confined to a few localities on the west coast 
»o far as regards the herrings, although they are employed 
ou the eastern side for the capture of garvies. Cotton 


nets are now universally used, and tlm manner of 
working them is precisely the same as wo have already 
described in our account of the Vaniumth fiBliery ; but 
there has been a considerable increa^^«^ in both the sL.e and 
number of the nets worked by each bout Tins has been 
due to stn'eral causes. The lightnes.s ot cotton nets com- 
pared with those of hemp formerly in usi* enables a la»i;u 
»iuantity of netting to bo easily handled h\ tlu' -^amo 
number c»f men, and thus more catching powiu' is piuvidevl 
Theu It is desuable to make ap a ceitaiii wt^igtii oi leM'i lu 
proportion to the M/.e of the boats, ihiit tiny may not ill it t 
too fast ami diag the in'lv tliiongh the wuler, for all the 
strain that is neetliul on u fleet of nets is as much as will 
keep them extended lu as near a straight line as may bi*. 
Tlie fisheries have m late \ea^^ been catiied on fui out at 
sea, and a reimukuble ehiingt from open io decked fi.shing 
boats has taken ]>lm*e, a change iliat had ha a long time 
been earnestly recommemied to the fisheimen foi then ovmi 
suke.s, and t»> [uevent the gi eat loss ef Iile wlmliluidho 
trequently occurred wJien the open boats weie ovLiluken by 
bad weather. This eiumge leil to huger boats being buill, 
capable ot using an iiu roased (|uantity of lishing gi ai 
There are thus inau^ umshhs tin the udditu>md neUiug iu»vv 
generally employed, without resoitmg to the ideatluit it has 
becomo necessary owing to hernngs having gindiial)} diinm- 
islied 111 the seas We may liere uuaition that the ofliend 
re.liiriis of Seotcdi fishing boats bave oi late M*ur.s shown .1 
steady diminution in tluai number, but it will la* fiiuiid on 
examination that tin falling otV Inns been on\y in tlie second 
and third class bouts, and that those ol the lirst class have 
been increasing. In tie last lejmit issued by tlu‘ Boaid of 
Fisheiies, that fiu 1^7b, a ih'ciease of I0‘J bo, its is leconled; 
but at the same time it is staU'd that theie were IS I fisiier- 
meii and biy.s more than in the ])ievn)us ,>eui, and the 
e.^timate<l value of Uie boats, nets, and hues, hud iiiei eased 
by as much a.s £37), 7 ID I'ho size ol the lishing bouts is 
limited unfortunately by tin* geneial abseni't* of imtuiiil 
ilcep-wati i hai hours where they would (»e most useful, so 
that m> Very great increase 111 their tonnage can he i‘oii 
vemeuBy made , ami although Inst class Ixaits aie taking 
the place of ihosi' wlneh weie in the sec(>nib the change 
does not involve an suhiitiou ol moie than foiii or five Urns 
111 one of the laigei ciuft J^\»iirtia*n tons was n common 
.size for a large se<M»nd class bunt, ami as anything ovei 15 
tons ranks in the tirst class, the ui'vv ones of 17 or 18 tons 
are all ineluded muhn* that heavl, 'I’iicue is little difiercnce 
at lirst sight m tlie iippeiiam^e above water of most Scotch 
fishing boats, but theie are many ilistim tions below the 
water-line in accjjrdancn with loeal ideas As a rule, 
excepting on ]>aits ot the we.st coast, thi' buatsare shar]» at 
both eiuls ami heve a great deal ot beam, but they difler 
much in de|>th and in tlio extent of rise to the floor The 
Buckie boats havo Jong been remarkable for their pociiliar 
build ami ng, liaving a low ami broad midship section wjtli 
a flat or rather bi»llow floor ; they are very fine at both 
ends, and have considerable lake of both stem and stern 
post. Tliey are commonly kiiowui as “Hcafly'^ boats. 
An«»ther pecuhiirity in these boats was that they earned a 
mizeii lugsail in addition to the large fore and main lugs 
which were the usual wot king sails of the general run of 
Scotch fishing craft. Fishermen as a class are most unw ill- 
ing to make any change in tlieir style of boats or methods 
of fishing ; but when decked boats were fairly tried on the 
8c*f)tch coast, their advantages could nob fail to be acknow- 
ledged ; and as it was found that profitable fishing^ c<mld 
be carried on with them in weather such as was dangoroiis 

^ A*, cvnient'e ol the tulvfinfai^c of iisinf? Iarj*o-(le« kt^l ])oat*i, the 
following extract from the fishery ofiherV icport from Eyemouth 
IS quoted by the IJoii B F Pninrone, the eiiersrftic and ohhpnij; 
eecTctary to the Board of Fiulienes, m hm Annual JUpnrt for l<!7o -- 

cf. — 33 
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for open boaU^ tbechanf;e from umiecke<l to decked finliing 
buaU gradually gamed favour, anti is now very general 
This eitLTutioii, however, iuvrilved an irnportant change in 
the rig of the lioatK iii the doing away \^ith the mam lug, a 
Hail which for many yearw hail giv* ti a «listmctive character 
to tin: Scotch fishing hirntw. In out notice id the ^ armoiith 
luggerH we ineiitioned ihut when the vchhcI wan fi8hing% the 
foreiJiUHt was lowensl on to a crutth on deck, ho that tb<* 
vcHHcl might ride, casiei and not roll about, an the weight of 
the Htaiiding masl would be likely to make her do. This 
irt the jinietjce with all diilt fislimg boats; but in decked 
boatH there is a difiiculty in doing thirt with a Hccond muKt, 
and if It were done there would im bo much mote hamper 
upon or near tin deck and ifi the way of the fishermen as 
to caUHe mu( h irieonveriience. The inaininttst has ilierefoic 
bi < n done uw.iy with, and the necesHary after-sail U pro- 
vuh d b\ iiieariM of a ini/eii, winch, being outside the Bteni, 
lias plenty of power wlieti wanted, and in out of the way 
of tile li>heiineii. 'riie forcing is made larger than it used 
ro bt*, HO tliiit tlu-re Ih hLiH iil<*nty of canvaH, and the 
general rig of the boats ih now juhI what huH been for a 
very long tune adoptelbytho KiigtiHh fiHhermen an the 
most convenient for diift rmhiiig. Steam-tugs have bem 
a liiiiitageously useil in towing the fishing bouts towards 
and from theii hshmg gtoiiiul ; but such a system eoulil 
hardly br* grjnerally appJierl to tire vast fleet of boats winch 
collect m certain yi*ui*H at Hi»me of the Htations. 
riufoi The flucluatiuiiH in the hen mg Hwhiug are very lenrark- 
hIh.im itt ,ible, but they are not more ho on the euast of Seotliml 
t^um ou tliat i>f Norway and elsewhei'e. Imha'd, Norway 
and Swtsluu idlbrd iiistnieeH uiipurulh led m Jhit.iin of tho 
dinapj mar line ol lieriiugH from particular <listiie(.s, ami 
their ii'tuiu iti the inoHt unexpected manner after a long 
coiiiHe of ytairt i m o p, li(i7) f )n the coast of Seotlaiul, the 
ehang(*H which take place m the fishery eorisiat in an m- 
'•rca.se or di'eietthc at jitufieulur distiiets rather than a total 
(li.sa[)[>eaianee fiom any one of tliuii. 'Die most maiketl 
failure in nasmt ^eiis is in the Knih of Forth, wheie the 
Hunnner (jHlniiglms m»w been given ui>, only a small w'inter 
fishing b(‘iiig call led (Ui. At Wnk,als(», for agieatmimber 
of }eais the most miportant Htatioii on the east coast, tlic 
lierimg fishing has been moie or less <lnniinshiiig, whilst at 
the same time Fraser burgh, only about 70 miles distant 
iioiu it, has graduiilly a-»snim‘tl an unevimipled importanee 
It IS true that m 1H7() tlieie was an rinmeiise falling off in 
the ipiantity of tish landed at the latter port, but it was a 
bad )e.ii at aluu>st ev(‘ry station on the east and west crsists, 
and the almost gems’al ihs-HMse iiiose not from any a[*[>aieiit 
sraieity ol fish, but fioiii the boats being fre([uently kept 
ill h.iilMuir by a eont imiaiiee of very bad weathei duiing 
llu' fishing season, or bcuiig unable fi’om the same cause to 
woik their lu'ts when tiiey reuehed their regular grounds 
'riiere is souu' reason lor believing the alleged scarcity ol 
herrings ulju tin* laud iti not .so great a.s has bei'ii supposed 
.Successful tidmigminy miles out at hvn has utti*acf etl laige 
niimber.s of boats limu the homo wateis, and tlie catelies 
mshoie have been ctuise«|ueiitly inueh dimmished ; still 
the geneial opiimai a[»pcaisto bt‘ well fiuinded that the fish 
have in>t euteivd the tiitlM ami lochs iii the last few }eurs 
to the .same eiteut as they umsI to do. ddmt the fisheries, 
taken as a whole, hive been giaduully jiuTe.isiiig is shown 
by the caiefully piepaie I slatisties of the Hoard of 

** riio rroWH wlio lu'l lo.;. nntl p. lollowttl 

eat the tlslom; woiiv shmt sIuI , \\liil<» thiis» .o^\s alMiiit Ihiwak aail 
not M.wtil {ar|ta>o(l .Inl littlo »ofl Maiiv ol the 
l)\eianllli uinl < 'olilmik'lifMil hott'H nuar lioiu fJOi) to 1.^00 lor lilt* 
stn.>oa, sovfoil tiom i Um to ami .I’u w |o>ui £500 to jlToo 

(.H*h TIim Peiwick jiinl SnUtul , tui tin olln i h;ui«i. who tis!n»l 

witli boats ami inlon *1 in’ifme, muloinU to'in COO to al2o " 

Kvnloin#* to the Nanio oHm t h f'oon liom \nslTiitlu*r, and sinitkir 
r**oind' lout. lu tonnoi n-ports. 


!i It I Xi 8 [scotch, 

I FisheiteH, and it in dcHirablc to poiut out that the great in* 

I Cl ease in the quantity of netting now used is to some con- 
Hiderablc extent counterbalanced by the shorter time the 
' netB are m the water ; for the boats go long distances to* 
^ <-ea, and they have to leave off fishing earlier in order to 
I bring in their fish in good time to the curera. It may 
' appear Htrunge that after the lapse of centuries during which 
I tlie herring tiMhery has been regularly carried on, so little 
km>\* ledge should liave been gained of the habits of this 
vaJuiiblu lish , but it must be confessed that at the present 
moincnt we can say nothing positively about wliut brings 
the herring towards the land, why at one time they will 
I “ btiike” the iictH, and at another they will apparently not 
uo near them — in short, what are the jiarticular influences 
whicli regulate their niovements. Of course, the old idea 
that these fish come into shoal water in order to deposit 
tlieir spawn is the one still generally received, and we will 
not veutuie to say it is incoirect ; but if it be true that the 
.■spawning flhh come in for that purpose, that cannot be the 
iiiducemerit in the case of the “matie.s** or fish which show 
no duvelopiueut of the milt or roe. Yet both these herrings 
ilo precisely the saint*. Mackerel differ frcjin herrings in 
I spawning at the surface, and it has been abundantly proved 
that their ova float during the wliole jieriotl of develiqi- 
nieiil : still we find that mackerel in full si>awning condi- 
tion, and half-grown fish alM>, are mixed up in the same 
shoals at the time when they approacli the land. Thus we 
find tlie habits of surface sjiaw'neis and ground-s^iawners 
uie alike m tliis respect, yet the cominou exi»lamitiou of the 
visits ol tlie .spawning luTnng will not apply m the case 
of the mackeie), oi even in that of the “niatic.** With 
respect to the cause.s which induce the herrings to keep 
near the surface, or to lemam at some little depth, a Htei> 
seems to have been taken in the right direction in the 
observations now being made of the possible relation of the 
temperature of the seu to the higher or lower movementB 
of the fish, (ioo I seivice was done by the late Maiquis of 
Tweedd.de when he piovided a iiumbt r of deep sea ther- 
mometers for the list* of the li.sliery cdliceis and fisheimen, 
whose observations are rejioited weekly to the ^Teteoiologi- 
tal Society of Scotlaml, and toineumhu’ thecareful scruliny 
of the seiretary, Mi Alexander Jluchan. It i.s early yet to 
expiM’t an> tlefinite lesiilts fioin thisin(|uiry, as it has only 
been earned on lor four or five yeais; but the obseivations 
hithcito made ja iiit to a high degree of teinperatiiie m the 
sea being unf.ivouiable to fishing, and show that, when the 
.sea IS found to be colder in any one district than in that on 
either side of it, the hen ings are moie abundant and the 
fisheiy i.s moie successful in the colder than in the wanner 
water. It is also stated tliat the influence of thunclerstoniiH 
liud heeii perceptible ill eaib year; and that if a thunder- 
storm ofstune magnitude had extended over a large portion 
of tlie east of Scotland, good takes of fish might be made 
on that ilay, but on tlie following day few if any fish 
wouiil bo caught over that part of the coast, unless at the 
extieuie v»Tge of a di'cp puit of the seu, as if the fish w^ero 
utieatmg thither. Obseivations on the influence of wiiida 
ami the temper.iture of the sea have also been made by the 
Dutch fisheimen ; and Herr von Freedon of Hamburg 
believes, fiom an analvMs of these ob.ser vat ions, that a 
leni]K*iatiire i*f fiom to 57 ' F. is most favourable for the 
helling ti.sbeiy, and that the chances of succe.s8 dimmish 
with highei or lower temperatures. Should these conclu- 
sions be confirmed, it is i|uite possible that the fisheimen 
may b<* enabled, by a tnal of the temperature of the sea at 
difl’eAeut depths, to delemnuo liow^ far their nets should bo 
sunk to give them a fair hope of a successful fishing, instead 
of working, as’th ‘y ilo now% very much on the chance 
svsteiii, often finding that they have been too high or too 
low fur the principal part of the shoal. 
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12 The imixjrtttut hystem of canii^ hemiigs m t ho state, hlhii Th<^ ma> lie a loagoroi shelter tinio m this state, aocouirng 

or, as xt IS pro})erl> callea, as “white heiniigs ’ is tikho loiuiiloteh to the su).nh <»t lahoui »it u>ini»aiia, aiid tl»i umncdmlo iits t <»situ‘a 

norUdou the oast toast than on the west Tho whole pivtosa o( of guttiii^ and lon.nig , )nit th« in \1 usual sti |* in tlio i online is 

Calling 18 ^rritd on uiidoi th( supti vision of tht Ihaud of Hntifeh toi a thud liand to n rlunt htinngs tioiu flu* SKorui vatfc or 

into Uerniig Kishei}, whit h was t ^lahh^htd the At I, 48 Citt». | \ east K, and u salt ami pa k tlitin lauhilh o\tn su<mssu( low 
III c no slight thungt sin Its oipiiii/ation i tiossing u light uigU*. that win li piettdos it H< iiiiigs inU luh d 

and additions to its dutns, has tontiuutd its lal»ouis to the piesent foi th* loitigu iiituk»t in usualh aiiungid witlillun baiks down- 
time Its parlitular duties aa^ to inspitl llu tunng, and to we ! wai In whil< Ihost t a ilu hish maiktt an pnhiud whin paikul 

that the pioia 1 legulalions aie dul\ tamed out , to plait the j Hit, t>i iiioit in on tl«n *>.1 lath low gttsafiosh sp nikiiiig ot 

(loieiiiimnt hiainl on the bairels when dtsiied, utttuding to the salt until llu Iilitti 'Iln luail ol thi task is llitn laid 

tpmhU ofthetuie, to set that the ugulations toi n gistt ting t lit i 1 oon,Iv »ui, tin vonuu* bun,, alltiwtd to sttth thwu ta //a i it 
tishiug Isiats are d\il> uttuided to , to luaiiitaiu onb r on llit hshiiig ' istalbd, tt»r u tniu, whn h tin \ sooiubiKo » msubi iVil> as lu a Innl 
grouinis , to Uy out to tho Iwst athuntage a sjvet lal giant ul mom v | o( emh task uttning niolla i jow ot two, with inliiitnmal salt, 

for impro\ mg or building hslieiy harbouis , and to jut jian act male liefou bung « I )s» i ) s ] >„ i Tb* hinds slnuild tlnn 

stalls* n s ol the lisherit s Many ytais ago r uniig at < oiilmg to this Ih> heath d up iighiui d in tin ln»ops, hid upon tlnii suit s an 1 

v\stim WAS done at some ol the English polls hence tut woid J iduttd uiith i «o\u m* is i* bt slunlttl (nun tin siinsia\s, whuh 

IlniisU in thi title of the boaid , but foi wmit little tiim jtast | au in|mums to tin tisjj l li, s slnuiM also bt ndhilhalt ovu t\ti> 

‘white hirniigs*’ liave piattiealh only bun lutjtiiMi m Siotlantl, anondoi thud tin nniil tin \ an I ung patktd, uhuh lutats . it 

tin I tin now Oldman mime of “ Fishi n Ito ml, Stollantl, taiih e\ tin altei mtuituui is ti» ntti\« th. otlu ml bnunl ot tin Hoaitl 


piesHt H the geograjihu al limits within whuh its tiutusart puftunud 
it the juesuit da> The, genual out-door wtuk td tlu boaiel 
is jHiloinn tl b} a body ot men who ait wtll known b^ tin tith ot 
iislun ofti us, and it is isviitial that tin \ sin ultl have bun 
I loiight up as t oojM is, an imjiortaiit part ot tin ii ikitn s la mg to st < 
til it bant Is hif a juopt r si/t and makt an usid foi tin jinking oi 
tin uiud huiings, and that they uie s< uidv InmUd and dmtn 
inloit tlie^ ate sent abioad The vaiious duties tlum ulinusha^t 
tti {M itoiiii, and the can ful tiaming tht\ Imu luni m thun, bi\< 

I suItmI m the beiaiel giatiiially obtaining t s+ dl of niui hywliose 
Ultl iligt in e anel e vpe lit in o a Mist htoie of mleiini iliou about t^t i\ 
tiling e oiim cted with tlu* wtukiug e»f tlu Stotth lisln in s has bttu 
tollietid Kaeh man is pin t*d m eh iigi t>l atlistinlof tin etiast, 
iji I tin dttailt d It jieuts the> makt to tin s» n tui> tonii the basis eit 
t'li \iluible ami iiistiuc tno n jioits of tlu ( omiiiisMejjiUH of the 
i isln r\ Ilo ml aniiu illy pie st nte d to 1' ii li mu nt 

lln eipeiatnui ol umng tlu luumgs btgms ns mkui istluv aie 
1 nltil, ami tlu bus\ st uie wliu li is pn suited at (In htigt*euimg 
til ions when this w oik is going on is wtll elestiibtd in tin ait d< 
“fisluius* m the 1 1 st f tlitioii e)t tlu jutstiitwoiK 

Ml uleuig tin iiiiiei liaiboui, ami m almost tvtiv stuttainl <jua>, 

1 tlu tovsn of Wu'k, as well as witlim miu> higt iiu lose I ^al<ls 
iiileoNtiui buildings, tlu le* an mmuiou stjnu bo\ts is 1 ig n 
1 linuv si7t el looms, tlu < ontaiiimg side s, howeeei bung onh twti 
1 time lu thigh Intei tin se hugt tioughstlu Innings ii«< until 
mm the boitH as bJon as ptissilde afte i lht> anive ^Iluie tin n in 
dl tuinlded m In llei-skoltei, 111 a lemg-coiitimn «l stnam ot lish, 
uni il the boats an uiiptud oi tin Inmglis an idled "linn t onu 
tmip^of Htunlv lunaUsof vanous ages and e (»nijih \ioiih, e u h «min d 
wnli kiiiit in liaml, wlio laiige theinsthis annind tin fishu\ 
/hmilitis, the jiroeessof gutting uiMue tli iti 1\ e omnn iiei s, and is 
inn I on with sae-h e t esi less and imliimg a< liv it\ that tin unit 
ustonn 1 eye eaii ucareelv folleiw the tjunkmss e)l tluii manijai 

I u ns One woman will eviseeiatt ahoiit tw«i tlo/t n td Innings 

II I imnute , ami when neaily 2(»00 ot them an woiking at that 

III , w ith lint hiiel mtuiuissioii fiomeuiU nmiiimgtill the dose e»f 
l>s tin ameumt etf elist luhowelnieiit in i\ bt moieeasd> miagmtd 
film ItsLidutl This nnjioi t mt Jinx I ss is ( lb 1 1 * d m tin Itillowmg 
niiimu Tilt ]>ia< titioiu I taktsah n mg mini leit h md, its) ok 
^ 111-, 111 lu 1 jialni, md iiisuisUie ]»omt ot hu knife into tin lu ii 

»1 of tin luek, btaiing wtll ebiwii upon tlu bat k bone, mil 
uilvingtlu wtajKJii juoliutle a liltli ihiough tlu otliei suit ‘slu 
lull gut stilt kiiilt alum, and jaiUmg it utw irds and upw uels, 
itn m opjxnmg pn ssnn eif tin thumb, slu ill iw s foi tli m thf iiist 
)lt tlu gills, atoimuh, anti iiitestmal i m d, and losststhuii info 
n i(l)oLnmg biinel She tlu u iusuIh tlu* knife a set mid tmn , and 
d iixudiai twitt h lUiioM s what IS e idle tl the en>w n gut oi mu d 
ap)x ndagt s an 1 live 1 Then an tliustwo le tions pufoiuK d, uo h 
I whuh seuns to ot euj>y about a setoiul e>f tmn 'Diis is tlu 
itlimtiv Seote h piue tu <• 1’lu ] )utt h nn tlioil is soiin what elille n nt 
flu\ It L\i ill tlu clown gut, and sowitli tluiu i smgh jmll suffues 
t iiinoM whatt\ei is 1t> he* taki n a\\ i\ Tins lattti nnlluMl is 
( iitiill\ followed m this tountiy, as bung best ndajited loi tlu 
< 'intine iital muikt t, wheioitis lHln^e<ltlut tlie uown gut lias i 
{twtitul miluuiee m miproung the fhnoiir of the fish, and wliue 
lu ippeanuue* of the heiimg is he hi be iniuie*d it U is nmo\etl 
I hew full guttu 8 usually w oik teigethu m little i eunjiuiin s eif two 
1 thiee, so that while one is idling a iiunsun with her gutteil fish, 
<n >ih(i (unn stnciii ofi to be musnly us it is i nh <1, that is, east into 
' U^^u hirrels, them spnukhsl with salt, then inoit Inrririgaand 
» Ti salt, and next a hniwiiY aim jiUmged among them far above 
ii tlhow, thus mmglmg them logethei, and so em till tin' 8par^ la 


"Inn rht flah an. hroucht cn 8l eac* from the fiRhiiur Imata the <|U«ntttv Ir 
1^'' ^****^* t>\ a nan nwHsttu VihUh Nlumld ht»(d 4» lOtllonH of anfcutted 
n, ‘■aeh Clan of nuch fl^h laexjKtnel to fiunfi»h < noiifJih Rood ciind and 
to flU H hmre! haMiiKu tajiacitv of 17^ unllona — thcdflfe'icncc 
.*. 4 , 1?*^,*^** mea«urt« beinjr uaunllv me tainted for Iw the broken ftah uii- 
uiuble foi curing, and the levs «i>ato cat unied by tfic gutted llai) 


ed 1 ihliun s, must imt h somiu p« ifoniutl than aitu tint lajise* of 
tui fiM elivs (nuu tin d it of ttt[tun Sn "1 hoiiias Dnk 
Lauelu - thus dest iibt s tl 4 limd t>] u ttnuis ‘ \\ hen lln jm kle 
has lx ell sufhuuith ned oil, a haiillid t>f salt, if letjuintl, 
should be fhnwMi inoimd (h msid >1 th i nnls and tlu lier- 
lings shouhl he puss<d li i ti tlu insnh <1 (he < asks, ami utbli- 
tlonal tish, of the saiiu dt ilption ml tliile of eint, kIu ultl be 

Mt keel m until tlu ]>ni*lis]n| il\ tdk 1 iltu w hu li it ’•luadtl 

a IhiggMl, heath 1 Ibwen, and tight n d iiul t e t uimg iimiks 

s lattheel iijxiri tlu si it n Uo bii'ii niav llu n have* its p kh 

Jtouiedm, iiiul he Im dl\ Inngetl U[e 

Tin < uutl hunu,. s ttu t pjti UmI into (oui < hi s» s “lull, 'ot 
fish luiMiig laigt niilt Ol lo mill tho'-t whi hai* iuail> oi ipiilt 
n 111) to spiwii , “ ^latu ‘ >1 I it lish m win h tlu nuU oi lot s 
e|Uite Uneh \t lope d , ‘ 's|tMit < i s)i >tti n lliisi win hhive iittidlv 
spiwmtl, and ( onsMpu nih nt inv n| x t m nddu n, having mitlu r 
(tie fat of the iiiities nol tlu m ol tlu lull tisli , iiul “Mueei 
e onsistmg e>l fish td all knuN, ta nut oiImI 1 oi (lust ioui iltsts 

the Ihinitj ed Tishi i n s gi\ e s elistin t I i in l*i elt noting the timditv 

md lesenjdUMi ot fis)i m i i h) nnl 1 nt tin eiown full iuaiul, 

give n onh to * iidl ^ tisli pie pu 1 \ i m< d, is iJje one m spi i nil ie epu st 

Itduiedestho lmeHt|lexlu turn ol tlu S\ stein of tlie Ihitish wlnlw 
lieiimgeuu 111 nulmg Is mult opium dim tin jiailot tin euiti , 
but m an\ t re tins nn tlio 1 <d < uinig < in onh ) e t aim il on untie i 
msjaefion, jiiui bane Is ed I jiai tu ul n si/i must be used foi i»ueking 
the tisli in It Is euie ed t lu a rumiti In s t i t hi s\ st i ni, Imwe v e i , tli et 
tltluiugb It is ibsolute h itilnldeii to Use biinis of othei than a 
e e it im spe eitu li size , the le is imt tlu sligliltsl lestin tum as to tho 
ejndils eii c emehtion e f the lisJi lobe ]»a keel m them, soloiigiislht 
(i we iiniH lit lu iiid is nett tit sin el liti tlu m \n\ n iiist fihh imn ) e 
eiiiee] md pH keel, but till bait e I must be of aeeitaiii si/t 'Ihti 
uhantii e s Ol ell a h mt tgt *• e f the bi uuimg * \ste m luivt be e u olte ii 
dise ussi el, aiul It h is I 1 1 n lie tjin nt 1\ etuuleniiuti as eipjiose tl to tlu* 
gene Nil nolle > «l making tlu sil id an aitnh eh pi neb nt on its 
mt nth able it li s 1 m n < (mn iidiel tint (lu (uMiininnt is net 
ludiln d 111 mg iMitiluile uf flie ijuaht> <»l e ni< el lu iniigH more 
than ed an\ otlui mitimi i IuimI ntule, and m no otlu i e ta^wemll 
sue h a gu nante t bt given "I i thin it is le pin el tballlnie is ii eh 
m mil ioi “ white lu nni^s m niinu ions and elistaiil laimpe in in n 
ktls tint with tut tlu t.oM inii'e III lu md a Iwnifl ed litinngM vvtuild 
m s erne jelat e s I Lie iv lx hobl iinb ^ tlu t onte uts we ii fust ( \ inline (I , 
uiul tint tlu eUstuil III t nult\]»(esui eel flu lish woubl le-K n their 
V line win n the \ wtie nltnn lie l\ un]ta ketl at the* eiiel jx»ssil>l> ed a 
ell taut ituiiuv 1 h» \ m IV pissthioiigh man) hinds he buf they 

imilh le n h tlu eoiisiimei, nnl eath p< ison woiilti bo anxious 
to satisfv himself e»f tin 11 epnhtv "riitn is lu) elouht that the 
luaiid lie lilt ttes the seb nude i stub e n e umstinue s, hut at the 
siiiu time it eaiiiio! lx ilispult tl tluit ihousaluls of hantlsaie »edtl 
on the t eintimiit tvep vtai vvitli no ollui gimumte e* than that of 
the eiuei » imiiu I p tee tin vtnr 1^51* no tliaige was maele* foi 
hiaiiding , but siiut liu ii i f< i' of loin jx lu e jee i bai le 1 h iH be eii jeaid, 
anel the juo eedsjua tl ilh toimt agiiniKt tlu txjeeiiKe ol the boaid 
It w.is b* lu vmI m some (ju iite is th it the alleged valiu eel the hiainl 
w IS niilh met so gn it as to make tin* (iiie is willing to j)iv for it, 


2 htuctt Hi foi taking and rvrirni Hnrwaf and foi tfa evntm of < od^ Ltng^ 
Imk and l/ak* bv Sii I hoTimH IMe V 1 niirle i l>«il l-rtlnlmigh 1846 

* Malles la II iflii u]ilie>n nf the Inih li e/e r eOe*# Itie leiai uppjH el to ]ie»i]lngi!i 
invehiehtln lot is Ninall oi lojetei its aiifiitfltatlon iiowctti, in elniibtftil. 

Mini tin murcM appiout h w tan ftnel tee the weeiU la niaafje {khint ///ar«0« ‘v anjal) 
liKMSuie vtliieh II Ht^inteJ iiiiglit posalbU itfti te tht HTiiall ai/e* of llu mule 
MlofMel milt Ol kh a» eonipaitel wUli llii bulky piopoitlona ol tlicw oitfana In 
tiie full fli»h Itut Ul inquhlcM on tlu*HUl»JMt (lom authoitlUa both In 1 tiKlAnti 
anel ihe Netheilaadu 1 »m fuUe^d to thru 8uv lUftnlte explanation The Dutch 
Mtpaiatf thch he nlnfirs Into three e laaw u aetwcMlo nceorelitiK to the condition of 
IJiw le puKtulll^e orifan* \i/ — toll fall of kk Maatjte* with tlu io« an 

dev(l(ip*d anel ‘ "Xlen empty oi afiettcn Maaiu^ nxt gtnriallvfHt fleth bufc 
herrings uit In that condition onlv wfan tlu joe is m i v ennall Ax t4it brMselhig 
M u»oii advances llu fat Is giaeluallv abx ibed und iJjc fish bctoiwe roll and 
when the spavyn, then fulJj matuicd deposited the hctrlngs arc colic d 
cuipt> 
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tn<l / ofiH<*/|Uf*ntiy th<* K bv tJi< 

( nn TH ( MiHiiiK t»> lu}l!c^ UM of If Ilo It lilt li iM pm iwly til* 
nvirw , thr* ii/<Ufto fit i^in ‘tf tlo luf juuiiuf t* o| Hrainhiig on 

I In* lift omul o( tin io onn i in uitli it h ui Imojicoush! 

II ifiTy wuikf'Jifil )»y tin In I Uj »f tin t) m ih llo^^ to a tx- 

U lit »(‘1( niipportiii^ 

Tin tolioviin;^ tulili hlnni ► 1li mi iiinl of fix s < ollni ImI lu the* 
/fiUH lsr»0 77, 111 fv < oniun < VMlli tin A t 211 ainl 22 \ut 
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Oil ffj vv< -if oust ol S otliinl tin In miit' h«hf jy is al oof I 

ttti] ntit) I, ninl, asm hiv< pKVioush iin iitioin <1, it iH^iiiHe.nh i j 

than (li it on tin « i i« in Kidf I In i» is n pofxi di ai ot < nijn/ in tin 
Stotn tveay distil t, lull tin hmn 1 ih m lifth tivoui it is ill<^<* I 
thit tin v\< ^tnij IihIi^ « six mllv thosi i lu^^ljt mily in tin w isoii, 

iii« MiJin b li iti than tlnMi tnk( n on th uist < o ist, and will not 

n««i tin ( lusi pnkini^ injin at lot ( nstiimi.' tin piop« i \v« i^ht in 
(full ImimI if it 14 toiMiiM tin ill ind 'I In ital ixphnition is 
dotiittl Kstliit tin < UM M nu anxioUM to < ati h t In iiiaiKtt m kooh as 
poisiith, and uill not illow tin nmnixi «d da^ lot tin (i li to h< in 
n< i\li la ioH Hindi 111,; tin ill twu> t hat ih m ( « ssui v n oidin^ trttln 
t»i Hi iini{ i« p^ulatioiM 'rin H( i at ly < uh d ii h an in ttn h or 1 it In i 
rin/H, ami an* < hi My h nt to tin Inis i m inaikit \ Vfi\ lai>^* 
ijuantilV of tin \s< sIm n tmh c ui/ht lull i in t In i am ii i Imam hi, 

lit (o iiiiLi k« t in tin t n ili it iti 1 ii \ an pi ink h I vMt h s dt and 
I losi 1 V pm k« I ill h II n Is, ami ipin k i> taK« n )»> sp< < i d stt inn ih ti 
< das)^ A\ an I to lav( I no tl llns (i h an i vi n umh i t in In ul it 
Mmlk 111 tin piihhsln InliiiiM) tin imlnn l» nd, nni, laiii;^ 
lmhll\ sallid, an im linh d aiiion;^ tin *(nnd lisli ’ althoii^^li not 
\s ifli th Ml whn ii h ivi la( II I. utt4 d in i h iv< ,^om tlinui^h tin npiilai 
nil p II it Ion foi I \p a t (M» Mii\d it tin h iin iiiatki t*- t In V liia} 
la n nld> H »1 1 /H fnsli Ininn^.i, iillii tin sjiinklin^ol f ilt h ih 
III II \s Lsin d oil 

If is on tin mstiin oa t th »t tin ipn t ion ol a i losf* Inin loi In r« 
mi/< h M la II o mu hills us d in i untm tunatf 1\ in 1 Hon an Art 
J t an 1 *J t\ i< t IS pa s» d h\ w hn h a i losi turn u isi ',t il IikIuiI 

t In n rii 1 ill w a I III m/ht in at tin i list a in i ot sum «»t tin < tin is 
attih^o" 1 itlnipli s pi im ij all\ on tin \M t oist H> tin 
\i I In 1 1 iii;^ tishnu*' m is i nt n Iv | i niiili n d tnuu t in Kt ot Jniiu n v 
to tin 11 d of M IV on anv ]ant ot tin i o Mt 1 1 tvMi n \nlii iiniuihan 
Point Mid till Mull oi (idliMiv on tin Munh ml Inuii tin Ist <1 

lanuuv to tin JOliiot Mav I < tv\< < n Aniiiaitiui halt amt ( tp< Wtatl 

on tin Noith \ ot a In 1 1 iiif. w h iIIoumI to la taki ii 4luiiu>.Ml i 

ilom SI lion toi tin pUlposi ot >1111 oi to la usmI us 1 lit, ol to ki } 
tin hHininnii tnuu st m ition, ami it anpi ns thi^ tins iiinl pio 
hihiiioi) was I » lu I 111 Ml I d that t in in oki ts nn^ ht n it Im Mipplnd 

vv it h lisli w hi h \M n jmI ol t In h st ipi ilit \ , I ait \ 1 1 \m i siitln n ntiv 

jjo > I to ( oMitiiuml an < mv lah and tin n Ion tol am i tin pii t s tin 
( un I 4 Would otlniwis hm ohtaimd tnan tin n^'ulai suumn i 
tiHh ! i It w IS pioti MM d (hat t In 4 ai Iv lishiii j* hloki uptlnshodi 
la ton thi\ I nil n (I tin Mm h, an i than (on diiiimishi d ( lu siipph 

Ml him ml hii\ ami it was ail tliat inaiiv o| tin hsh < im,^ht 

latvMin ImuiM ami Mav vm ?♦ uiiwhohsoim md unfit toi h o 1 
Uiitanin|iiiiv into ill tin* ii i iiinstam i s < | tli i is< <hail> howid 
that th ptomihisol tin \i t hi istilli hin^'^ h^i tinn win tin 
unisidom, wh> In 1 1 im 4 1 in^^s ot tlnii ovMi lM)dv,amh \Mlln>ut 

I oiisultm Min ti In nm 11 , ^u< -Nsi I toi w ml i im isiu win h sui iiIim d 

eviivom lilt 1 t(» till II own II w is on ol th* most unli ipp\ 

♦ piHodi Ml th lostoiv ol III Sioiili 11 Inins hut loitiiiiati h tin 
Mil ts ot tin I lo linn win hooh nimh kmwn, and ultii ashoil 
iX]Minii t It w i 1 uni inijossihli to 4 nton 1 a law w hn h l»nui;idit 
iiiisiiv md st H\ Ml III to til hoim < ot a loasi population, iiianv ol 
whom pnviuisU oul I uilv niaiia^i to ohtain a 1 m suhsisti m 1 
hv Initd ami unit mitt iim toil 1 h< 1 iw nmuind pnntnallv in 
uanamt foi i (urn md no | lost 1 ulions foi iiiti mgiiiji^ it >mi« 
vaiindou pi II ill! Min nsult M tin n poll ot tin loval i oiniuission 
Ml IStM iui iniuM liiwlin;^; In 1H*W tins ijinstion ot i lost linu* 
taiiK also Im tui (In lot d iommissn)ii toi impiinujLC into tin loiuli 
lion ot tin' Hi. I ti hi ins y;i n, \ vU\ uml sm h t \ 4 iwln limiig nvuli iim' 
ol tho (*\ il tlliMs ol tin . lo-^( iinu w is 1 iou/ht la ton tlu < om 
miHsioin M th It in mti ipiti m ot lilt M t oniphti n poit, tin v did 
not iuMitatn 1 ) 1 iiM Mht si Im i ]>< |< i tin (n \ 1 1 nim nf , w ith tlu 
view tosouuMili I la iiip p*n 11 la ton tlu ipn tioim ml I ha linalh 
JmpOHui ot). '1 his n uln 1 in in tiuili)ii 1 < inj^ ^im u imt to 111 
loito the law, an 1 m tin tollmin,^ s< s 1 >n 4>l paihimrnt h hill 
wan jMiMod h\ whiili 4 lo I tnm w is «nlmlv uoolishid luufh 4»t 
Vt4hmmuix hail Pmnt This in Imhtl ill tin mm i .md oiitt'i 11* h 

II It'H, whiu tlu i 4 sTiution I r i 1 4 4 11 so S 4 \i n U ft It. {south ot that 


put ol thf coHHt <loH 4 tiiiu* was continuett ii» mfin*, with the 
ox« option of Jitiinary, wlmh la fame tiea to the tUhemmi. By 
siiliHitjilorjt If^iHlaliou (tlu H 4 a FihluiKH Aft, 1868) thin cloik* lime 
hart b4 4 11 ilorm away with hfvoiul tlu* tiiiee imk hunt, so that iA, 
tlu nitsf nt tiriu h< nines' h'^hing ih ciitiielv fue iViT>wluie aT4>uud 
th»‘ lintish Islaiiils txiipt withm thiee mih h of that patt 4)f tho 
Mitst ol ■Hiotlaiul wlmh lu*s hotwenn Ardnanmuhan Pinnt and tho 
Mull ot (trallovvay , uml tlu difln ulti4*s of (iituKing the law tluTo 
ir4 HO gnat that the ihisf tiiiu has imvv oril\ a uimnuul evisteiue 
A not lit 1 f tuniiiiHHioii whu'h has 1 m *4 n nfeiitl) tiigagcd lu iiu|miinp 
into tlu Htiite of the In rung liditin « of hcotiaiitl has uI'Hi lepoitetl 
igaiiHl tin uUlitv of ( lone tinn 

I Tin hsheiies ot tin w 1 Ht f oast ol S( otlaiid have unffirtiiiintf ly given “Ti iv, 
list to iiiiuh hittf i It ding iinmug those wlioaie inleientid in tlmiu, 

I I It In i as fishmmnur rums, ami nothing 1 ms oa used btnnin h sot ml ftparm, 
tlistufhaine an tin tjuiin’s httWKU tht dtiil-tihlieniKii and thu^f loi ht-r" 
who havt lx 4 a iiaiig tin mhu not, 01, as it istiilletl 111 Si otluiul, the 
“liavvl, tffi fatdiiiig hf lungs 'Iin 1 <»< alitu s in which these <lis i^Dih 
nultshuvt spMiill^ taki 11 jdu< 1 an Lodi Ivin* and tin Kjhsot t yi ^ 
Hiitt, hut molt paiLu ulailv in tlu loimei long famous wat 4 ic \\ r (h»put 
hivi ihc ady ticHt iiht d tin gc m lal mode, of woi king tlu scan, wlui 
six iktng ol the Lnglish hslurus, and wt will onlv now njxat th M 
tills iiu thod of fishing « onsihts in Hh4)otmg a long sin 4 1 ol in tlin^ 
in a S 4 mi in h , ixith ciuls ot whnhaie most Minim nl> haiihd on 
*hoi 4 until tin whole in I with th» irnlos 4 4 l lish is liinhd, 1 ul 
soiju turn s a 1 o it ih nstd ns tin ti\t 4 i point at w hn li t In t mis ot th 
lilt an umd( to meet, and into wliidi th< in t is luiuhd as lx ton 
ill tin fonm 1 ( asi* tlu' net is iisttl as a gntiind scan, 111 the latte t 
as a < in It ml Jh>th tn t 4 |iiall} tihjiititllo hv thediitt tishtinnn 
who, until alioiJt the } 4 ai 18 iS had hslntl Lodi t>iie aiioidiiig Ic 
thi old < tluitlislnd nuthod Tin ti iwl wa^ then nitioduMd, and 
on Hi v( 1 il 01 4 asioiiH 1 guiiho it 1 ms liM li itouindto k< 4 |>onhi ht 
twt 1 11 th( tisin 11m 11 will n hoth mode s of tisl mg wei 4 ix mg i aiin ti 
<m 1 o< h I N lit , as w ( h ivt s ml, was tht* spt 1 1 il st 4 in ol tin st dis 
}ut(H, aid tin comimtii (oiiijduiiit hv tho dull lislnumn was tint 
tlu t r iw Is iiitt n 4 ntt d tin tish at tht ( ntiani 4 to tlu 1 <m h, ami iuokt 
up tin siitiuls, S 4 > tliiit tin In i nngs tin! ntd find tlnuvv.iv to tlu umxi 
Witt I, wilt It it was alh gt d tin n .ihv iv s list tl it) In plt'itv ot Imii at 
tlu plop I btasoij 'ria 10 VM M toinphiiiits also that hsh ol .ill si/t 
VMit t Might hv tht tiawl, thmt whuh wen too mall tt) le stoppi 1 
Itv the diiit in ts in I thosi Itxilugt to 1 < intshttl m llniii th 
‘Miiotlni fish, i Ht>mt ot the tisln inn n i iilh d 1 1 n m 'iin 11 it was 
s»ml that tht tiuwhis soim turn s in nh bu li tntiiimin h nid that 
onlv a poitu»n of tin tat h touhl hi save i, and, ht'-idt*. otlni sms 
1 ml to tlu 11 ( h ir^ 4 , it wa iiimllv statttins tin < low mug olh lit e 
out thatnallv t \pliiiuil tin pi im i{ al op](osi ion lotln tit\]cts— 
th it tin V lowt It tl tin pint of Iniiiugsto 1 t oiMiih lahlt t \n nt hy 
tin hngt supi^dus tin v toiiid with litlh txptmlitiin ol turn ami 
tioiihh s nn iiiin s lhn»w mtt) tin mnktt md st ^tnvtntttillndnlt- 
tin n lioiTi obt lining tin Ititii pinistluv hitl <t)iumonl> got tiom 
tin II ill lilt t t lit In s 

'1 In n uH of tlu si stv.iil 1 oiupi imts wa> that in 18 1 an A< t 
(14 and 1 ) V n I t w u ]n stil to ]ait an end to li iwlmg 

tol Iniuni'' 111 tin etaist of S otlimi, hut (hat not pioving < f! (t 
nt III f •^timi.t nt im asuit s wiu hiought to )m non tin hsininnu 
in IvtiM ( 2 > ami 24 \ i I 4 nj) an I lst>i (JlumlJa \nl t 7 -», 
nml lisliin^ w ith tin ti iw 1 w is t om|»h tt Iv supiatsstd S stnin^ 1 
lit Img iMittil, liowtMi, iiiiong I laigt ho<l) of tin fislniimii ami 
ollnihthal tin toiuphimls igaiiist tiiulmgVMn uiipist, ami th 
piohihilioii inpiiious to tin mtt tests ol tin* jaihtit as wd) as to th 
iishi 11 It n 11111 m di lit h alh tt tl 1 > it, th il in J Sn 2 a io\ al t unnns 
Sion w IS ipptiiiMt 1 t s) M 1 (Il> to mijiiiii mtolln sui)|Mt ami in i^i>l 
tilt tpit slion Was unit pt a h utl\ * misult n tl hv twt) ot tin iin mlxis ol 
tin gt in 111 Jst i 1 isln 1 n s f tuiimissitjn, tin thud i ommissioiui ht mg 
pmpostlv ahst nt Inuu tin sttoml laquiiv, as he had take 11 )>ait m 
tin juot 4 1 dings oi tin ]Utv urns out rin t tun lusioiis ainvcti it I \ 
tin two I tunmiHsuuis, atti 1 in iiing a gi 4 »at ih ul ol evnhini fiom ht>tli 
s« ( of iisht inn 11 , wtit dt I nit dlv adv i rst to tin ojtptun nts ot tiaw U 
mg, uml Wt It* to the ifhet that tin lumiu hslniv in lanhl^vm 
I 1 ill sulhrttl no dmnmitnui hv tint nn tlnd ot woiking, on 
tin tontiai),it h nl it tllv htui niognssivi, whtii tin* ]niioti-.ut 
« < mitiiisou Wt u niih sutluifiitl> long toi oin 1 1 tin aniiiul timtua* 
tl >iis, whii h Well always eonsuiiiahlt 111 tins asm all olhii luiring 
lisluiits They ’ — ‘ rhoHthittdvt ns of hadtishnig, hrought 
s ptoofs that tiawling was dt slitiving tin lishtiv, liu\t, wlieii 1 \- 
nuiiitd, no appin iticn to tlu tpu'stion, us an t (pi il iiuiiiht i of > 4 aM 
4 t «pntt M had hshingait tound iiicvtiv dt < mm d ]H*riod bcloit tin 
s> s». Ill t,t Iniwlmg hail ht m tlist t)vt n d . Tiawling toi he r- 
nn/ his bttn an imjMutaiit im aiis ot tlnaix'uiiig fi«h te) tin 
e onsunn r !»> tin lugt an 1 sudth n takt s, ami lias thiown into the 
majke t an ultinnl int supfdv of wholestmu* fie h 1 i lish at priees whit h 
ciialh tin jM»oi toejijoN tin m wnbont having to e turn iiitoeom- 
pt titiuii with tke* miei It is this i inmmstaiu t vdiuh, in our 
I opinion, has i>iodut*e<l tin* ekniainl for ie pr<*sbi\t Itgislation, for the 
( gams ot the dritt net tiHlurraeii aie niudi atiei tt d hy the sudden and 


* /{cvoi t of the Koiifu .Stia Fithtnes ( ommasioitt/s t 4 1 (1866J. 
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cuMt captures of the trawler, who, woikiiit; wuh h capital an I 
wjtii a more prodiictiro kiinl of labour, is able to umli‘is<>U the 
Ij^hermen, and to derange the muiket foi the oureiN’’ 

• It hapj»e»<^d that in IMUI, the last year of truwdiug betore its com- 
plete suppression, the lishing in Fxne was the largest ever 

Known there ; in 1 it fell oil*, but ui itwtuueam\n\ largi% 
and that was followed by llnetuations as ht fore, nlllnmgb the dnft 
lidxetiiieii then had it all their own W’u\. The n-eoinnieinlalioris of 
the two eomtiiHsions were emlKidu-ii in an Act p‘10 Mud 111 Vut. 

< fi2‘ passed in 18ti7, by w'hub any kind of Inuiingnet with whnt 
\\a^ tlieii the legal mesh was permitted, and trawls so loustnicted 
jigain eaiiie into use. By the Sea Fishem s Act, all ie>tn»- 

tnuis us to the si/e of niesli were done aw av, but U'. that Ait only 
.*]i;»lies to hshing beyond the tluee mile limit, the Ait of still 
1 g.il.ites the fishing Ai Loch Fyne. It ehamed that fiom 18<18 to 
I '71 the produce of this loch gnnluall} f< 11 otf from bands 

to milU bairds; the heirings di<l not go t<* tlie upper waterHof the 
lo h 111 the same numbers as befoie, and xxe need baidlv say that tho 
drjtt fihheinien ai-i ouuted for it mainly bv the fact that tinwlinghail 
jjjain Wen ]»eimitted The dlift fisheiineii laid little belief in the 
r\so eommissions wdiieh bad vejMuted that trawling bad done no 
1 iim ; but in 1874, when matters wane at their woisi, tinea S<s»tdi 
g. Dtleiiieii of position, who weie Iik<*ly to command tho <'onti- 
il* n< « of the iishenneii, foiined themselves into a nnvate commitb e 
to uapnie into the enlist s of the failuie in Locti F>iu\ The le- 
Kiilt as legiiidstlie etlectisi of tiawling in keeping away the htninga 
iji i\ behest gneii in then own woids — ‘*The tut t eaniiot he t \- 
pl nneil awuv that tlio fish ats'in to be at prest nt tlisiiiehned to enter 
ethei nairow w.tleis wdiere trawling is unknown Tln‘ idea, liow- 
M«i, tliattla* opinions of these gerithnuen would bt* iK'cived witli 
i» speel lias pitiyed to V* a mistaken out', and tin* fact that three 
iiir|Uiiies liatl lesultetl in the suT.io ooiiebisioiis seemul only to make 
tin se hsliej men tin* mole deteiiuined to dumoui against tiawling 
111 1877 a fourth eouimisKioii was appointed; itsobjeit waHt<»ex- 
aiiinii into tlie eoiniition of the S<()tth hei ling hshenes generally, 
and llu state of the Lodi Fviie fisheiies was tln'iefoii* oin e mote 
u»i estimated. Yet, not wilhslainling that the pioduu* of tins loib 
’ ul no leased fioiu 01W4 bands in 1874 to ir*,ot»7 lu IsTfs and to 
.-1,471 in 187d, with a further nu lease in 1877, so fui asihe letuins 
hid been made ii]» at tlie time, all tin* old statumiils were again 
hi ought joiward by the <lriit men. But the tacts ugaiiist them 
. ppeai to have been too stioiig, and tins last eoiumission, like the 
i hn e piev ions ones, has dedim d to leeommeiid tliat liuw ling should 
111 suppressed 

Tliiue IS abundant evidence in the lecords for a gnat huhiIkm of 
years that the annual pioduee of Lodi Fviie has lieiui siiltps t tola^ge 
tiiji tuatH'M*' Iliitif yn eompaie sm eessive peiiods of ten ytsns cadi 
wi shall hnd that not only aie the aveiage total uitdicM lu n<ent 
\i irs f.ii ni e\< est* of those in eailiei tunes, but the a\i lage for caeh 
boat has veiy laigdy m< lensisl The lolI(>y\ing lal leeoid foi 
p» noiis of i( n years IS yeiv nistrin tive - 


JN lu.d. 

A^elHge \<» 
of Ihmt*. 

A\i nnre Ivo 

1 of lUiiK K 

1827 1866 

6(M) 

, 6, 160 

1867 1816 

6,50 

7, .688 

18 47 187,6 

696 

' 19,919 

1857 1S66 

5.58 

66,096 

1867 1876 

, _479 

1 25, .561 


Tie a\ei.ig< foi the ten years 187»7 18t;6 yvus mudi raist-d by the 
nioi moils f at< li of 79, 8P3 bainds iii 1S<I2, yydiilst the small nuinbd 
d fiu.’tl Inrielsouly Imug taken in 1871 lias mateiially loweied tho 
ait I igc foi the last ten years 

It wi ijow look at the piodtn e of the fmlieiy on the whole yv< st 
of Stotland toi the last thiity ye.ars, taking the aveiage 
Hi jierjods oi ten vmi'* as )»do)», we find ihe bdlowing 


Vmiim AMMitcu ( tiidi lllghem C’liuh I ow put ('tttch 


18.J7 18r>6 
187.7 1866 
1867 1876 


85,8 17 
12ii,i:.4 I 
lo6,<18H I 


109,806 56,206 

17:1,827 ‘ 8:t,2l8 

22u,o;;7 H;5,89‘2 


The (pianlities heiej^ yen aiein hairds, ns usual . and the figuns 
oi this and the ]ueeednig return are taken fioin the statisties care- 
1 dl\ piepnred by Mr (leorge Uciaeb, assistant wispectoi under the 
Board of Fishenes, and furnished by luin to the eommissnin in 1877. 
He had been 27 vears in the serviee of the bond, and for the last 
1 1 years the wholes of the wv st coast fisherich had been under his 
uivpe* tion. • 

There is nothing that enables ns better to nmlerstniid the actual 
condition of a fhietualing induKtry* like our sea fislieiies than aceurate 
letords of its annual jsioduee. In thisiespeet .Si-othind, owing to 

* Ihcf Report of thcfeft gentJornen irivcMi in full and ably dt(»cufi*ied In the 

Annuai /{€pvri for 187,1 of the Woaid of 8Uheih». 


the careful labours of her Boanl of Fidicnes, is m a far more for* 
tunate ].os.ition than either Kngland or lidaud , ami tlu' following 
tallies taken tuuu the last repoit of the Fisliery Bo.nl will leadily 
show, l»v 111 . < oniparison of aiiv tw’ohdc.Usl aenes ot .leais, tho 
gi.idiialiy iiieiiMMiig importam e id tin* Sctdi lieriiiig tisliei), 
iiotw ithstainliug the lliu tua turns aiisingtiom uutiivouiabie weather 
and olljei iijilm.ii <aust e imiyMldd tliat eonsuleinlde ({ii.nitUies 

of h( ri mgs w lilt h aie sold in the lot .d imii kets au.t . ousunusl yy Inlst 
(pnto flesh, d‘* not aitp.Mi in the boaitl's leturns, but tl> whuU 
me sbgdiily s.ilti d loi transit b\ nI i}> tt» tin gieat mnikets mu s<» 
liu Imle.l Tlie ijuaiifi' *es iii.‘ ill baiK'ls, as b(d«*ic 


AiisriiAi'r diowing the total t^uaiitity u1 While Hnnugs eured, 
branded, mul .\poiied, yiai oi yoir, in so Jtu* as huot jhi nnnfi 
tiHjnizamt* iO /’isV / tt<)m tlic* Lst of dime 18U9 to the 

:Jlst «d Ihii'inbii ls<7 , tlisiiugiiishmg the <*xport to liehmd, to 
the ('ontineiit, aid to ]ilai<s out <d Kurope. ^J'he jieiiods for 
yyhidi » adi li.tuni is made i'u.l on the htli of April d.iwn to 
IS 14 : from that yuir tt. 1852, < n tin* .5th of damiary ; and after - 
yvanls on tlie yist ot Dis. rnbei ; In m e two i. turns yyeie puh- 
lished m l8a*2 Tin .e w.i no i.tnins foi Fnghmd aftei Jaii- 
naiy 1^7.6, oi ioi the Isle ot Man alh i daiiuaiy 1861> 
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A /f- In tin sis y.iiiH eiuUnK ^>ili 1 181.1 the bounty on lictrli>K»* <ure<l 
jrntieil Mtih tsvo KhlUiiiKH pei ban el, wlill* there wna a bounty at the same time 
ot two shiltingti and elithtpeins. pei ban el, payable by the exeiM., on the exjx.r- 
talUin of heninKn, whether cuieU gutted or ungutteil, liut whleli coaaed on the 
lit .lune 18ll», in the eleven yeaiH ending .1th Apill 1826 the bounty on heiTinga 
luied gutted was fout sldllincs J>er bnnel. In the fout auec ceding vear* tho 
bounty redu.ed one f.lilllltnr )*< i band each year till tho 5th of Apnl 1830 
when it ce aed aiiogtUici, and liaa not aiuic been renewed 
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2(52 FISHERIES [scotch. 


Oardti or Sf^rot FMniff -7'Iiih in carrierl on to hoino | 
extent at the upper oiul of the Firtli of Forth, and in the | 
Boauly Firth. In the former lorahty the garvie-t arc 
caught by nieaun of trawU ('Kcnnf'), atul the principal fishing 
m on the western sirlu ot Jij< htjai vie. In the Beauty 
Firth drift-nets nie used, and onlv rnh of fair size are taken. 
Coni|iiaintH Imve lonj;; ls*en niude lu ls»th places of the 
capture of young lo rnng^ the garvies, and theheriing * 
hshers have done tlieir Ijc'-t tf> get the garvio fishery ]mt a 
top to; but loitnnnteiy they have not succeeded, for tins 
hrthcry gives jmditable oirtploynieut t(» a good many fisher- 
men, and theifs is not a particle of i»roof that the herring ' 
fisliing faither out has sufiered from the occasional capture j 
of yoang hei rings with the giirvies. hprats are not in j 
111 lie) I demand in the Scotch inarketH, atnl almost all that 
arc taken in I lie localities mentioned are sent by rail to ' 
[jomlon. W<? 1410 sorry to say that the old fallacy of the ! 
sprat being nothing but a y(»ung herniig still jirevails among 
some of tliu fisheiiiiin and curers. 

Ltuf* —The ca[)ture of cotl, haddock, hug, and 

•aithe or coulfish is general around the coast of Scotland ; 
and the tusk or torsk, a northern species of the coil family, 
and lu shape like u sliort-hodied ling, is taken in some 
numbers at the Shetlaiuls, and a fev/ at the outer Hebrides. 
Long lines are in use for ha(ld(K*k, hug, and tusk, and also 
for cod on many parts of the couht ; hut at the Shetlaiids 
hand lines are employed for eod and saithe, and also at 
Faroe and Iceland. At Xewhaveii, I'yiunoutli, and other 
places 111 the iioiglihourhood in the F'irth of Foi tli, two sizes 
of long line are regularly workinl in the [>roper season 
The Hinaller or haddock hues have from 800 to 1000 hooks 
each, or even imu’i*, on snoods 1 1 inches long mid feet 
apart, and mussi’Is and lug worms are used as bait. Homo 
httlo interest is attache I ti> the stale of this fishery, as it is 
an important om* iii Scotland, and a few years ago it was 
suid to have fallei* off >er) much. But it appears there 
are still plenty <d haddot ks on the coast, and now that 
larger and decked boats me used, and the fishermen are 
coiiHoqucmtly nioro iiuleiK'iident ofweathoi, very large takes 
are not uncommon. In one week in January 187G the 
Kyemoiith boats w'ere at sea six tunes, mid landed 20,000 
stones liiulducks, whieh sold at 2s per stone, producing 
in that short period no less than £2000. Thu season lasts 
hero from (jetobor t<» Aiiril, and the nveiage gam for the 
season by each boat usually ranges from .£'400 to .£G00. 
There is a considerable trade in smtjked haddocks, particu- 
larly from Fyomoiith, and the cuiing isuisists in soaking i 
the fish in ]>ickle for half an hoin, and then hanging them 
tor about four hours in some hanlw’oial smoke. The village 
of Fmdv)n, between Stonehaven and Abertleen, has long 
boon famous for first prejmrmg the fish known as “ Finnan 
luuldies.” Their peculiar fiu\i>ur, whicli 1ms made them so 
popular, arises from their being hung m |iuut smoke. They ' 
are euied m the cottages, and siune little \aruition in the • 
tune in pickb* ami in smoke made accimlmg to the | 
tune they me intended to keep. Thi^ nianufucture is now 
carried on at many i»hv(‘es besides Findoii. The cod or • 
“griMit ImcH ” ate of the same description ns those used for | 
haddock fishing, but have longer snoods, and the hoi»ks i 
farther apart. It is lumeccssarj to speak (»f the manner 1 
in which theso longbnes are worked, as we have fully 
described it m t>ur notice of the North Hea cod fishery. A 
vast quantity of lino fish is sent to the fresh market, but 
the great importance of tins Scotch fishery i» duo to the | 
large extent to winch cunuir operations are carried on, and 
more especially in the di'^tunt distrk'ts such as the Shet- 
laruis and the outer liebtldc^ 

('uring is perf *rim‘d in vii\s und in ]»itklc The latter 
met liod consists ui tlie ntlci th**v hu'o been sjdil iqKUi, 

gutted, and part ot the lm<*khoni‘ and tin* licad n*ino>ed, with layers 


of salt in l>aiiels , but when to be cured dried, these fish, T)erhai»» 
caught as far otf as the Farts' Islands or Iceland, and landed at the 
glieilunds, are unpacked, w'aahed, and spread out either on stages 
or on the beach, and exix^scsl for some days to the air and sun, dtfe 
attention >>eing given to them to ensure their being evenly dried. 
When thoioughly cuml, th«^' are kept in a cool dry place, until 
wanted for slu[injeiit. The nsh caught near the roast are salted as 
wxui an landed, and afterwards treated as the otliers. The produce 
of the .Shetlarnl fishery is larp in itself; but the return of fish 
cured itj those islands is greatly incix^iiscd hy the supplies of fish in 
jiK kle landed there foi curing hy the Grinishy and Shetland smuckN, 
wdiich go every year to Fame, Iceland, and other more or less dis- 
tant fishing grounds. 

A great deal of tlie ro<l and some of tlie ling go to the Spanish 
markets, and a little to Austiaha; hut the ling and tusk are chiefly 
sioit to Duiilin, (fiasg^jw, and Leith, and the saithe to Belfast, Ixdth, 
and Dundee. 

Adhtuact showing the Total Quantity of (’od. Ling, Hake, Saithe, 
and Tusk, cured and ex|>orted, year hy year, ifi so far as hroiujht 
itwl^r cognizance' of Fishcrg Ojlfircrs, from the 10th of October 
1820, when tho system for eiieourageinenl and improvement of 
the Ood and Ling Fishery commem cd, to th« 31st of Derembei 
1877. The jH-nodh for which each lleturn is made end on the fitli 
of April down to 1844 ; from that >ciir to 1852 on the 5th 
of Jannury, and afterwanls on the lUst of December. Two 
Ketiuns, therefore, apj>ear fr)r 1852 in the tables. The collectiou 
of Ih turns for Knghuul ceased from the 5th of Jaminiy 1850, 
when also tin* l*imehujg ninl Branding of Cod and Ling came to 
an end , and there weie no Betuins for the Isle of Man after 
.Innuiuv 1880 
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4.4955 

554.810 

1H.I0 

Jol,»U 

8,8 IS 
2,010 

10, .500 

1HA8 

lM..V,)0 

4.184 

82,16.» 

JMJU 

fj7,b74 

11 020 

1859 

nH,,S85 

1,5502 

55.1, 0*24 


fi0,2‘>4 

177') 

*20,1<»8 1 

1800 

115,088 

4,35550 

152,221 

IMSU 

AS,4kl 

h 4(17 

14,7.14 ' 

1801 

8*2,844 

4,141 

2(5,901 

IHHI 

A2.710 

,1,.V22 

1(.,208 

1802 

100,0.17 

7,7.11 

82,000 

ih:!^ I 

44.1 *2 1 

4.7l»7 

10 0552 

IMI 5 

120,725 

7,.1J7 

.18,73(5 

18 $i> 

JW,040 

0.278 j 

lo.opi 

1804 

1 107.758 

1 7 01, 5 

40,401 

1847 1 


, 7 274 

10 101 1 

180/, 

112.807 

7 »>7H 

44,928 

IHSS 1 

84,i>‘m 

1 io;ioi 

22 1(50 1 

1800 

11.1,819 

9,0,17 
i lO.SiO 

47.718 

IMHP 

HA,27» 

10,0,11 1 

21., 701 

18f>7 

1 10,0558 

40,221 

IH40 

‘.n,r4.o 

1 15, 07.4 

20 0.10 

1M>8 1 

n}5,8»l 

’ 0,(».10 

12,40.8 

1841 1 

l»l,4'>4 

! 0 4H0 

550,110 

ISOO 

145, .18.1 

10,3510 

11,804 

1842 

7b,84‘* 

7,0 58 

21,*20*5 ( 

1870 

1 1.1,288 

9,04.1 

10,400 

1844 

77,207 

' 8,1.51 

2.J.747 ' 

1871 

1 19.0550 

9,28.5 

14,171 

1844 

!)2.H1 t 1 

A, 121 1 

511,470 

1872 

14.1,97(5 

1 1 040 

14, (,.81 

1H4% ! 

HiipiH 

l,72(i 

28,81.1 

18755 

100,710 

1 1 •2.881 

70,101 

1816 

02.T21 I 

,1,0557 

20,55,12 

1874 

]455.40(> 

0,714 

(>0.01.8 

1847 j 

IH»,7H1 1 

8, .541 

.'54. ni 

1871 

187,788 

h,,104 

81.880 

1H4H 

8(* 824 

0.247 

2.1 h(.2 

1871. 

111,417 

1 (>.10') 

50,80-, 

184M ! 

iHfiO i 

8i) 40 i 

UH.UOJ 

0 xio 
(»,1M8 1 

22,008 
21,1,14 1 

1877 1 187,200 

1 8(>1U 

74,008 


1 

1 

— — i 






A./i--llu* hodlvs of till HhIicix |{(iHnl do Utit tin* lotul quiintlt} of tod, 
IfnXi ttt , ruMif till lilt >eui c (iiiinu*m’lnK At h Apt 1 1 IHtf*) llio bnutit> tioin the 
(Into In this ahittrHCt to the ftih ol April is.so, was fom nhllllngis per ovrt, 
lot HhIi lined diled, and two nhllllniiifii and nixpenve pti Imntl for flbli cured In 
letkle, taken h\ the ctexvN of xeMttfh oi boats not on the tonnage bouni) , xxhilo 
tin bnunt) fo) xeitHtls lli en'ied foi the cod and linx dslit-tx, on the tonnafftt 
iMniiitx, WHS fifty MlilIliiiftM i»ei ton, foi tonnage and cargo, to the 5lli of .lul/ 
HJd, dhnliiMiing fl\c Hldlllngs annualiv to the Ath ol Apill 1810, v^heu tbo 
Ikounties nltogethei ceaM'd 

lu 1877^ the number of fishing boats in Scotland was 
1 1,G23, and of fishermen and boys 45,890, and the 
CNtiinated value of the boats, nets, and lines employed in 
the herring and cod and ling fisheries was £1,178,412, 
being an incruaso over the numbers for 187G of 76 boats 
ami G27 lishenneii and boys, and also an incrouse of 
£50,418 in the estimated value of boats, nets, and linen, 

Irish Fisheries. — After a continuous depression of 30 
years, during which the number of boats and fishermen w^as 
reduced to less than a third, the Irish sea fisheries showed 
some indications of an improvement in 187G, the lastyear^ 
for which the inspectors have published their annual report. 

* Kc]>i>rt of Fishcrv Boanl, >5('otlaiKl, for 1877. 

® Suiet* the w.is tii t>}Mi the liiapcctors’ Keiwrt for 1877 ha« 
Ixen puhhshcil TKcy state that there has lieen ati apparent decrease 
of no less than 583 fishing Ixoats and 8300 fishermen and boys since 
1870 , hut, as in previoun xcars, they do not apjxfar to have much 
confidence in the accuracy of the rctunis. The herring fisheries wer» 
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The difficulty in ascertaining the precise number of boats 
aud fishermen on some of the wilder parts of the coast is so 
great, however, notwithstanding the important fact that the 
coastguard is employed iu collecting the iuformatiou, that, 
as the inspectors tell us, the returns oven at the present 
time cannot be taken as quite trustworthy. Thei e was, how- 
ever, an apparent increase of 4(1 craft aud 585 lishorraeii, 
and this seemed certainly the most encouraging re[)ort that 
had reached us for many years. But au analysis of the 
return shows that this increase is more apparent than real. 
The iu8[>ector8 conveniently divide the boats with their 
crews into three classes independe/itly of tonnage, aud this 
plan enables us in some measure to understand who are 
included under the head of fishermeiL The divisions come 
under the following heads, and we give the returns fur 1875 
aud 1876 for the sake of comparison : — 


Year 

1 Solely Fishing. | 

1 MostJv Fishing 1 

j Occttslonalh Fishing. I 

Boats 

Men. 

Boats. 1 

Men 

Boats 

Men 

187C 

187« 

1841 

1988 

1 

6241 

6105 

609 1 
644 1 

3870 1 

9948 1 

8«7« , 
4038 

14,997 

15,840 


The total number of boats and men in 1876 was — boats 
5965, and fishermen 23,693, being a slight increase iu both 
over the previous year. But there is a falling off iu the 
number of regular fishermen, aud the increase is only m 
those who devote part of their time to fishing Wo have 
It on the authority of the inspectors that the niou in the 
third division, or occasional fishermen, are not omidoyed m 
that occupation on an average for more than one month iu 
the year, and yet we find the boats in this division form 
mure than two-thirds, aud the men nearly the S‘ime pro- 
portion, of the total numbers in Ireland. 

The history of the Irish fisheries shows that great fluctua- 
tions have taken place at various times, but the lust great 
decline undoubtedly dates from the period of the famine in 
1846, ami those who have been long acquainted with the 
west coast fishermen in particular believe that their present 
depressed state is entirely the result of that disastrous time. 
Local assistance has been given time after time with only a 
temporary improvement ; aud now the experimout is being 
tried of advancing money from the Irish Ileproductive 
Loan Fund to enable the fishermen to provide the necessary 
gear for fishing. The applications for loans have been, as 
was expected, far in excess of the amount available for the 
purpose, and in very many cases no security could be 
obtained that the money would be expended in the iiiauner 
jiroposed. No doubt some good ■will be done by these 
loans, but much lasting advantage is not to be expected 
fiom the system. Emigration has carried off thousands 
from the country, and mainly from the west coast, where, 
however, the majority of the fishermen were little more 
so than in name, and fishing was never allowed to interfere 
with sea-weed cutting, farming, and any chance occupation. 
There is this to be said, however, that on very many parts 
of the west coast of Ireland the weather is frequently so 
bad, and the seas so stormy that fishing cannot be carried 
oil with any regularity; and when favourable times arrive, 
the neglected l^ats and fishing gear are too often unfit fur 
use. On the east and south coasts things are in a better 
condition ; important fisheries for herrings and mackerel 
in their seasons there provide profitable employment not 
only for Irish fishermen, but for large numbers of Cornish, 
^>cotch, and Manx fishing boats, which until the last year 
or two have far outnumbered the native craft. There is 
plenty of fish to be caught on the Irish coasts ; ani the 


better than in 1876, those for mackerel an<i pilchanln not j?o good ; 
but the total quantity and value of the herriugH, mackerel, and cod 
consigned to the English markets exceeded those of the year before 


influence ot tlie strangers is telling on many of the Irish 
fibhermeu, and leading them to iiuprovenieut in their boats 
and all that relates to carrying on their work. 

The piiuciiial methods of fishing in Irish waters are 
trawling, dritt-fishiug, and lino fishing ; there is also a little 
done witii scans and trammels. 

IVaiv/fwj.—hvihlin is the headquarters of the deej) soa TrawUi^ 
trawlers, and possesses a fleet of about 60 smacks, ranging 
from 30 to 60 tons, and working chiefly fiom that stalu>n 
Deei>-sea trawleis weie first used from Dublin in 
■when, as previously mentioned, some Brtxhain boats and 
fishermen vveio brought o\ei. The fishing vios found to be 
profitable, and the fleet of smacks was gradually in creased 
until it reached its present si/e. The trawlers work 
throughout the year when they can get sufficient hands, 
but tlie light biunmor weather is nut very suitable ioi 
them ; and the attr, ctions of the herring fisher3^ aud pro 
fitable employment on board yachts take away a great 
many men for several weeks from their ordinary occupation. 

The principal trawluig grounds lie within atuaugulur space 
between Dublin and Dundrmn Bays and the Isle of ^lan, 
and consist of a number of patches differing m shape and 
extent, ivhich are worked over, either on thi inner or outer 
grounds, acci^rdiug to the season. The Isle of Man giouiid, 
lying in deep water, and a favourite place for solob, is 
usually fished from ^Ia^ch to July. In January there is a 
partial migration of the trawders to the south of Iieland, 
aud a very^ prodm:ti\e fishing place known as the Saltee 
ground, and about south-west from the Sultee lightship, 
near Waterford, is woiked by them with mlvantage 
Farther out at sea, at a distance of 30 or 40 miles from the 
land, and without any very clearly defined limits, is what 
lias long been spoken of as the N}inph Bank.^ Kxtra- 
ordmarj* results have been anticipated from fibhing this 
ground, and no diuibt there is plenty of fish upon it ; but 
there are difficulties iu w^orkiug it properly, jiartly on 
account of many scattered rocks which interfere with 
trawling on it generally, aud partly because of a want of 
organization foi bringing ui the fish aud sending them to 
market. For a long time the greatest difiiculty encountered 
was fn»m the local fishermen, who would not worl in a 
deep-hua trawler, or allow one to use her nets anywhere 
within the headlands, although the weather was too bad to 
go outside. Cuuipunies have been funned for trawling from 
Waterford harbour, but the determined hostility of many 
of the native fishermeu, and the fears of others iu conse- 
cpience, have done more to discourage trawling there on a 
large scale than anything else. English crowds have been 
tried, but it is not sui prising that they should be uiiwill- 
itig to leuiaiu in a locality where the feeling against them 
was ho strong, Matters seem to have improved of late, 
but a gn(»d deal of enter[)rise is needed to carry on the 
fishing in tlio wu> iu which it might be done. Trawling 
is w'orked in the shoaler parts of Waterford harbour by the 
local fishermen ; and the complaint made by them that the 
largo trawlers did so much mischief in destroying the young 
fr}, whilst tlie small boats habitually worked where the 
young fish w^ere most abundant, was not too absurd to bo 
listened to by the inspecting commissioner of fisheries a 
few years ago. A bye-law* was therefore established (pro* 
bably with the object of preserving the peace) to keep the 
large trawlers beyond a certain depth of water, and the 
small ones then had it all their own way inside. Under 


* Mr Franer meiilionH that in 1796 a proposal was made by Mr 
William Doylo, hyclrograyher, for supplying the large Englisli iiiaikeU 
with fi«h preserved in well -boats, from the southern coast of Ireland, 
and particularly from a fishing ground he states he had discovered, 
unto v^hich he gave the name of* Nymph Bank, from a vessel called the 
“ Nympli,” wliu’h he employed in the examination of this fishing 
ground. — Reviev) qf Domestic FisherteSf p, 4 (1818). 
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tho present more enlightcneil ftysbein of insiiection the 
tendency ih happily to remove rcKtiictioiiK Ut fishing rather 
than to make them , and the lesulth of a Kysteraatic search 
for spawn in the Irish 1 )i>h art icported to have been 
suth as to refute romjileU*i\ th»* (harges bi ought against 
the tniwlei*8 of dcHtio^ing it 

Dnlt Two of thn most luijiortant fisheries in 

IlnliiiiK* li eland aic thone ioi ht-rringH and mackerel. That for 
heningH ih earned t>n more oi Ji'hh on many parts of the 
eoHHi, l>ut Its (dmf heat ik in the Irish ('hannel, with 
IJoutln the noithcin point of Dublin Bay, and Ardgloss, 
opposite tilt* IhIo oi Man, for its headquarters. The 
fiHiu'tv hegiiiH at the end ot Mayor bogiiiuing of June, and 
lusts well into SepUuiibtM, or in sonio parts into October. 

July it iH in lull work, and the two stations above men- 
t Joined HU* then the Hceiie of unusual life and activity, ior 
a v< r) huge proportion of the fish landed there is at once 
pai ked and Kent oil Iresh to the English and Scotch 
mukt tH A little cuting is done at Howth, but it better 
aiiHWciH the pin pone of the Irish f>eople to send their own 
lihli IrcHli to market, and to luqiort cured fish from Scotland. 
Tlie qu(*stiou of introducing the branding system into 
Inland has recently been coiibidcred by the inHj>ectorH of 
lisliunes, and inquirios w(‘re held on various jmrts ol the 
loast m order to find out the general feeling about it. The 
inspeetors say, however, in their report for I87fi — “ With 
regard to branding, we f(dt it our duty to report that under 
iXiHting circumstances we w'eio unable to rocomineud ex* 
teiirtioii of the system to Ireland — there being, firstly, no 
ftthKi jiiie iiisHm for it existing amongst the Irish fishermen 
or curers ; and, secondly, that the fish caught in Ireland 
and sold fiesh rmli/ed a much higher prur to the captors 
than the price leceived by the fishermen in Scotland and 
cuied hu the loieign inaikets, and that no material benefit 
would therefore leally be derived from such extension.” 

lulnnd IS in lact well oil' in having a market across the 
channel lor any quuntit) of fresh fish she may send over; 
and a huge piopoitmu of the lierringsajid trawl fish caught 
on tlie east coast, and uluiost all the mackerel taken in the 
Kinsale fisher) are at once despatcheil there. The dnlt 
fishcnesare, as before men tioiied, by no means inoiio])olized 
by the lush fisherineii, but are taken jiart ill by a large 
nuiiibta oi strangers. The ins[>eeUiis in their report for 
lH7b t<‘ll us that “ the highest number of boats of each 
uaintiv at Howth during the season was — Ckirnish 20<5, 
lush 2()l), Scotch 2lM, Manx 13J. At ArdgluHs the 
highest avei’age number tint fished during one day (23d 
July) was Scotch 1 10, Manx 20, lush 42, C'oinisli, 19.” 
Theses tiguics shuw a slight increase in the Irish boats 
ovei lliosc^ m prevhais years, llie east coast fishertiieu 
have ol late shown many signs of improvement; and tlie 
bet ten boats and steady industry of the Manx, Scotch, and 
('ormsli (ishcinieii have not been without their use ns 
exanijih^s of how to work the fisheries with profit. 

Kiiisale has in recent )eiirs come into notice as tbo great 
twi station for the mackerel fishery This fishing liegins early 
111 Mulch and gms on till uiamt the end of June, thus 
imiiKuliuti 1) preceding the herring season. In 187C there 
weiw 217 Hnglish and Manx bouts, 13 Scotch, and 133 Irish 
engaged in thi'- tishei v, besides more than 60 large French 
lugueis, ilio last mentioned bouts halting their fish as soon 
Uh caught, and letuiiung home when they have made their 
cargo. The mackuel tislur) is a verv iiiiportant one for 
Ivinsale, as it gives employment, not only to the fishermen. 
Out to numerous oih i p asou'^ of various descnjitioiiK The 
mackerel are almost all puked in ice and sent to England. 
Duiiug the season of 1870 there were 7 steamers and 11 
cutters lu this carrying tnule,- tlie former at a monthly 
expense of i!3r>0 to X40() for each vessel, besides |>ayiiig 
all dues, coals, and pilotage , luul 4400 tons of ice were , 
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imf^orted solely for the package of the fisL The mackerel 
are packed in boxes containing a ** hundred,” or six score 
of fish ill each, and the official returns show a total capture 
of 139,083 boxes full in the season of 1876. The pnees 
ranged from 1 2s. to £b per box in the course of the regular 
season ; but some boats mode a large catch afterwards it 
July, when there was little demand tor the fish, and pnees 
then went as low os Ss. jier 100. 

The following is a summary of the quantity of herrings, Bxjw ,u 
mackerel, and cod ex^iorted from Ireland to the under* 
mentioned places in England during 187G : — jromlrtt 



iiMiiiifrin 

Hxckerel. 

Cod 


ltf)X( • 2 iwt 

Uoxi. oi 2 twt 

Soxea of 2 cwt 

Loiidou 

ol,606 

29,500 

11,882 

Notlmgharu 

3,652 

2,770 

4,829 

liiadfoi (k. 

6,977 

3,805 

3,001 

Main hcHtvr.. 

17.665 

9,721 

9,854 

Hhvfliciii . 

7,819 

6 oHH 

2,466 

Wolvciliamjitoii . | 

1 6,621 

4,078 

2,098 


1 6,998 

5,282 

2,968 

Liveipool 

21,763 

1 14.017 

12,000 

Ifinimighaiii 

12,201 

4,894 

5,987 

Total 

11 .,995 

79,6oO 

56,069 


IfciinigH valued at i.2 ]m i 1m)\ £227,990 

JVIiwkiK Id 139,088 l>fjx<8nt an nMUiigc ot IOk. pei box 11 1,266 
Cod at £3 i>( r box 166,207 


Total value £601 463 

It will be seen from the above figures that the Irish 
fisheries ate by no means wanting in importance, and it is 
much to be regretted that the fishermen of the country do 
not take a larger shaie in working them. The produce of 
tlie deep-sea tmwl fishery is also very valuable, but wo can 
give no letuin ot the considerable quantity of trawl-fish 
sent to England. 

It has been a matter of suiprise to many that no system* ProjKMcr 
at ic attempt has been made to catch the large shoals ofj'ddutrti 
pilchards which annual ly visit the south coast of Ireland. 

The prejudice of the lush fishennen against pilchards has 
been so great as to almost disheaiten the ]us[>ectors in their 
repeated endcuvouis to bring this fishery into notice. 

Whilst the gieat Cornish scan fisheries have been languish* 
mg because the slioals of piU hauls have not come into the 
bays within leacL ot the nets, they have been in plenty 
on parts of the liisli coast. One of the iURi>ector8 (Mr 
Brad)) has been untiiing m his exeitioiis to procure every 
kind of information about the catching and curing of 
]>ilchards in the Cornish lashion, m the ho]ie ot its leading 
to the establishment of cuiing btatiuns in Ireland, but 
little pi ogress has yet been made. The inspectors, how 
ever, continue to be hopeful in the matter, and lu theii 
report for 1876 they say:*- “No efforts have yet been 
made to cure for the C'ontiuental inaikets, but some have 
been cured for home consumption on various paits ot the 
coast. By degrees this fish is being regarded with more 
favour by the country people, and if they continue to fre- 
quent our coast as they have now dune for some years, 
there is little doubt but that a considerable trade will 
result, as they come more into favour.” 

We have now refen ed to all the important Irish sea 
tisheiies. It may be added that line-fishing is more oi less 
general around the coast, and is perhaps more syateuiati* 
cally attempted on the north and west sides than else- 
w’here. 

Manx Fishkriks. — T he fisheries carried on from the Isle 
of Man do not call for s[)ecial notice, as they are practically 
those of the Irish sea, and in which the industrious Manx- 
men always take a prominent part. 

» laiUWWUwxe" of mjukdi'Cl were iTcorflcd and mont of them were* fXportdd, 
but the retuina of exporti xro aicomplete. 
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Minor British Fisheries. — Crah and Lobster Fkhries^ 
and -—The demsud for these crustaceiins has increased so much 
within the last few years that the supply from the coasts 
nei..»of Britain has been insufficient, and from 400,000 to 
600,000 lobsters have for some little time been annually 
imported from Norway. They travel without much loss 
in vessels fitted with wells ; and for journeys lasting no 
longer than two or three days they will live very well if 
packed vrith wet seaweed in boxes. The places from which 
the principal home supplies are sent to the large markets 
being now mostly within easy reach of railways, there Ls 
little occasion to use welled vessels fur collecting them.' 
The English markets are mainly suj^pliod from Cornwall 
anJ the south coast of Englaud, from the Orkneys and 
Hebrides in Scotland, and from the west coast of Ireland. 
Besides these about 200,000 come from France, the fishery 
for them being in the neighbourhood of Cherbourg, and a 
few from Sweden. The means adopted for catching lobsters 
and crabs in the British Islands arc either circular basket- 
work pots ** with a raousc-tra[> entrance at the top, or 
cages covered with netting and with one or two entrances 
as in the pots. These cages are comnuudy called ** creels.’* 
Crabs are taken in most abundance in the w est and south 
of England, and more or less generally on the east coast, 
and in Scotland and Ireland, those from parts of Devon 
and Cornwall being the finest which are sent to market. 
There is a general disposition on the part of the fishermen 
to submit to sumo law limiting the size of both crabs and 
lobsters to be offered for sale, so as to put a stop to the 
falliug off in these fibheries, which is a[)parent on some 
parts of the coast. A close time is objected to, os no month 
m the year is generally suitable, and ** berried lobsters 
are so valuable for the market that if they had to be 
returned to the sea the fishermen would lose a great part 
of their present prufita. A limit to the size allow^ed to 
be sold seems therefore to bo the best means of protecting 
these fisheries ; and such a law is now enforced on the 
C(»ast of Norfolk. 

|. Shrimp awl Prami Fiah^cries, — The most important of 
these fisheries are carried on in the estuary of the Thames, 
Pogwell Bay near Kamsgate, and Morccambe Bay on the 
Lancashire coast, but they are more or less general wherever 
suitable ground is met with Leigh is the headquarters of 
the Thames shrimpers. They fish with a not mounted very 
much like a beam-trawl, but having a long, straight piece 
of wood at the lower part of the mouth to w'ork over the 
ground instead of the ordinary ground-rope. This is in 
fact like the common form of hand-shriiuping net, but 
bo fitted as to be towed instead of pushed. Ordinary 
trawls arc used for prawns or red shrimps,^’ and in 
some other places for true shrimps. The BU[)ply of 
shrimps from Leigh sometimes amounts to 2000 gallons 
ill a day. 

Shellfish: — Ot/sters^ Mussels^ Whelhf^^ PsriwinMes, — The 
oyster fisheries of the British Islands bi»ve been in a failing 
condition for some few years past, owing to a deficiency of 
«pat, the cause of which has been the subject of active 
controversy, not only between rival theorists, but also among 
practical fishermen. Over-fishing has been regarded by 
many as the main cause of the decrease, and it may pos- 
sibly have helped to make matters w’orse than they would 
otherwise have been ; but it is difficult to explain in this 
manner the fact that, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
there has been a general failure of spat fur some years past, 
on all kinds of ground and under every condition, in public 
and private beds, and whether they have been carefully 
protected, as in the cose of old established private com- 
panies, or left to the working of the general public, except 

' lUpoH ef CommissUm on Croh and Lobster Fisheries, p. ii. (1877). 


during a definite close time, more or less enforced. In 
Ireland, where there are regulations for clojsc time, and 
restrictions as to iho size ol ousters allowed to be sold, 
and where in some cases all fishing 1ms been stopited for 
two or three years, the decrease of ousters has been as 
decided us in Englaud or Scotland ; and Mr Blake, until 
recently one of the inspectors of Irish fiahciies, nnJ ebuu- 
nianuf the oyst»'r commission in 1868, btateil in hi,^ evnlcm e 
given before the select committee of the llt>iiso of C’oin 
mons in 1876 tlmt the decline in the oyster fisheius was 
1 due to the bud s[nitting seasons, and to the great iiu ieuse 
j of dredging; “but if tin hpatting went on as it fonueily 
did, the axiiouiiL of dredging W’^ould not be of mu<*h inipurt- 
anoe.'* 

The bulk of Ihiglisli supplies is i>btaiued from the o} ster 
beds of ])nvute companies, of which the Wbitstuble company 
is the most ancient, having worked from time iinmenional on 
their present ground on the south shmo of the entrance to 
the Thames. In 17*.):^ they pui chased fnmi the lord of the 
manor the exclusive right of fishing there. The company 
is a corporation of fisbermeu governed by elected members 
of their own body. The men are paid for the daily 
work done by them, and each member ol the company ahso 
receives his share of the profits on the sale of the* o\steis. 

A great part of their emplo\meut, besides dredging anil 
keeping their owm ground ch‘an and free from veiniin, ton 
fiists ill dredging for s[>ut in the public portion ol tlie ri\er 
for the pm pose of la j uig It down tm their own beds. A 
general failure of 8)>at, such as there has been in U‘ccnl 
years, is theiefore not only felt by them on then own 
limited ground, but they suffer from the scarcity in what 
may bo chilled their reserves. The Whilstable comj)an> is, 
however, only one among many which occujiy the slioies of 
the Thames estuary and the small rivers which flow into 
It. The oysters thus laid down or bred in the.se 8itinition.H 
become remarkable for the thinneos of their shells, and the 
good flavour and comparatively largo sizetd their contents, 
and are what are known as “ natives,** There are numerous 
companies or individual ])roprietors engaged in cultivating 
oysters on various parts of tlm coasts, but at the ]»resent 
time they are, w^e believe, all more or k.ss suflering from 
deficiency of spat. Channel or dot p sea oysleis are 
generally large and couise, and do not fetch moie than one 
tenth of the pi ice given for tno more delicate “natiMs." 
Attempts ut the artificial cultivation of oysters have not 
met w'lth much success. 

Mussels aiul v^helks^ wliile in some roijuest fur food 
among the lower classe.s, are in especial demand for 
the purjiosoa of tish-bait, and the value of mussels in 
this resj'cct has recently led to a more careful pnitec- 
tiun of the older banks, and Bome attempts at the culti\a' 
tiou of new' ones. Whelks are particularly valuable in 
the North Sea cod fishery, and a nuniboi of vessels from 
Grimsby are regulaily engaged in fishing for them. Then 
mode of catching them is by means of shallow hoop-net^) 
baited with refuse fish, and Bunk to the bottom on suitable 
ground , in these the whelkn collect in large numbers, ami 
are caught without any difficulty. A coiisiderahle Bupply 
is also obtained from the oyster dredgers; and at the mouth 
of the Thames they are caught largely by using “ trots ** or 
bulters — long-lines of small dimensions ; but instead ot 
having baited hooks, they have common small shore-crabs 
threaded on the snoods, about tw'enty on each ; these are 
seized by the whelks and so firmly held W'hilst being 
devoured that the line may easily be hauled in without 
1 disturbing the numbers found on ever}' snood. Pein- Pen- 
vnnkles are all proctred between tide marks, and are c»f wiaklss, 
course collected by hand. The London market is mainly 
suiqdied from the western islands of Scotland, the Orkneys, 
the 8betlands, and parts of the Irish coast. 

IX. 34 
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British North American Fisheries.' — The principal 
fiAUcries coming under this bead are fur cud, hemng^ and 
mackerel, including the lung-famouA cod fishery of New- 
ttiundland. The fisbcricH ot the Dt^miniun of Canada are 
chiefly carried on with open boats, and consequently are to 
a groat extent, though subject to sonic variation, what may 
bo culled shore fisheries. The jnoportion, as given by 
J’rofcHsor Hind, (»f the shore fisheries to the deep-sea 
fisberies, in which decked vessels are employed, is 4*4 to 1, 
so that “ by far the largest proportion of the fishing 
industry of the Donunion is pursued in coastal waters, and 
much of It rarely extends beyond the limit of three marine 
milcK from the const luie." The following table shows the 
number of boats and vorhcIs, with the aggregate number of 
men em|>loye(l in each, in 1876: — 



— — -1 

Rottt« 

Men. 

\e9acU 

Men 

Novii , . 

»,&85 

18,01)3 

653 

6,040 

N«‘\v JlniiiRWifk 

3,850 

7,322 

463 

1.794 

(^iiobcc 

5,816 

10,777 

256 

1,210 

Pi Hire Edwiiid Island . 


8,831 


35 

Total 

20,241 

40,023 

1,307 

! 0.097 


In the Newfoundland fishenes boats and vessels are also 
used, but the dee|>-Bea fishery is scarcely distinct fnan that 
pursued in coastal waters, or within the three mile limit 
from the shore. The total number of boats employed at 
Newfoundland in 1874 was 18,611, and the number of 
persons engaged in catching and curing fish 45,854, w^hile 
the number of vessels was 1197, with an aggregate of 
61,551 tons, and manned by 8t394 fishermen sailors. 
These vessels, how»over, include the largo number used for 
sealing. The number of “ fishing rooms or jiortions of 
the shon^ set a[)art for the curing and storing of fish was 
8902 in the siuiie year. The numbers of fishing craft, 
mmi, and fishing rooms in 1874 showed a considerable in- 
crease over those for 1869. Piufessor Hind, in speaking 
of the largo proportion of inshore fishing, says : — “ The 
changeable character of the weather on the British Ameri 
can coast, the sudden and unexpected occurrence of fogs, 
the variations of currents produced by tides, the long ex- 
perience of the dangers attending fishing in open boats 
some distance from the land, the pecuniary resources of 
the fishermen, conjointly with the abundant fish resonices 
of the coastal waters, have combined to limit the industry 
of the British Aiiuncan fishermen in a great measure to 
the immodiate vicinity of the shore line, and within easy 
reach of harbours. This is particularly the case with 
Newfoundland.” This inshore fishery, however, depends 
for its success on the 8U[)ply of bait fishes, especially the 
cii]>clan and herring ; and, as in every kind of fishery, 
there arc years when migratory tisli, those which more or 
less change their ([uarters at particular seasons, vary in 
abun lance iii certain localities, and sometimes forsake one 
part t»f a coast and go to another, so the important fisberies 
dependent on those movements are subject to fluctuations. 
The cod, in fact, there follow the bait-fishes precisely as, 
on the English coast, the cod and coaltish become most 
numerous near the bind when the shoals of herriugs come 
closest in. On the coasts t>f British North America the 
fishing inlorest is almost entirely concerned with species 
whose natural habitat is in cold waters ; and as an 
immonse area of fishing water is there influenced by the 
Labrador current, it is not surprising that cod, holibut, 
herring, mackerel, and others should be found in abundance 
on these coasts. The mackerel has also an extensive range 

* All elalH^rnte and in many resju'cts valuahlf Uciwrt, by l^rofesMor 
Henry Youle Hind, M A., of the Fishery I'oinmissiou, Halifax, pub- 
lished so recent l\ as 1 S 77 , has larpelv supplied us with materials for 
our notice of the fisherieii of Hritinli North America. 


south along the coaat of the United States; but the 
Labrador current is little felt south of Cape Cod, ite 
influence being there almost destroyed by the Gulf Stream. , 
The really cold-water sjjecieB are therefore mainly found in 
the Dominion seas ; and the fact that American fishermen 
so systematically work there for them is the ground on 
which the Dominion claim for compensation from the 
United States Government was based. The sum recently 
awarded to the colony by the arbitrators is much less, how* 
ever, than the amount of the claim. 

The methods of fishing in use in the Dominion and 
Newfoundland waters are of the same kind as in the 
British Islands, with the exception of beam-trawling, which 
hccms to be practically unknown on the American coasts. 
Herrings are taken by drift-nets, anchored nets, and seans; 
mackerel by seans and book and line ; capelan by seans ; 
and cod and its allies by long lines or bulters — there, 
strange to say, known as trawls.” 

Professor Hind states (at p. 58 of pt. 1 of his report) 
that the aggregate number of barrels of herrings caught 
in Domiuiun and Newfoundland waters in 1874 may be 
put down et — 

Doiniiiion waters 534,. 307 barrels 

Newfoundland waters 271,382 ,, 

Total 805,689 barrels 

This number does not inclu^ie the quantities used for 
manure or bait ; and he adds : — A million barrels of her- 
ring each year, and gradually increasing, will fairly repre- 
sent the quantity of this fish taken from British American 
seas.” Ill the same year 164,879 barrels of mackerel were 
taken in Dominion waters, of which 80 per cent, were caught 
on the coast of Nova Beotia. The mackerel fishery at 
Newfoundland appears to have been very small for some 
years ; and the fishermen do not now seem to be well pro- 
vided with the means of catching them ; but there w 
reason to believe that this fishery might be largely increased 
in the Dominion waters if more attention were given to it. 
'fhere is a very great demand for mackerel in the American 
market. The Newfoundland and Dominion cod fisheries 
are, as wx have mentioned, almost entirely inshore fisheries, 
and the abundance or scarcity of capelan or other fishes there 
used as bait materially afieetsthe success of the fishery, for 
if the bait fishes do not come inshore, there is no atlraction 
for the cod. In the deep-sea fisliery on the banks, the caae 
is different ; but they are almost neglected by the 
Dominion and Newfoundland fishermen, for reasons pre- 
viously stated. The produce of the inshore cod fisheries, 
although fluctuating, shows no signs of being exhausted. 
The following table, it is believed, represents w^ith tolerable 
accuracy the catch of cod and allied fishes on the Dominion 
coasts in the years stated : — 


V rnr 

OnInUlB. 

Year 

(pi til 1< “ 

KS69 

730,928 

1878 

1,405,804 

1870 1 

801,553 

1874 

1,278,499 

1871 1 

964,131 

1876 

1,193,679 

1872 

1,372.207 




The export of dried cod in quintals from Newfoundland 
in the years 1869-1876 was : — 


Vear. 

QniiCuR 

Tear. 

Quintals 

1869 

1,204,086 

1878 

1,869,205 

1870 

1,213.737 

1874 

1,609,724 

1871 

1,328,726 

1875 

1,186,285 

« 1872 

1,221,156 

1876 

1,864,068 


The British American fishery for lobsters is of some 
importance, and cod roes and livers are among the valuable 
articles of export 


I 
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The French fisheries at Newfoundland are earned on both 
on the banks and near the island^ the craft employed being 
of various sizes, ranging from vessels averaging about 170 
tons down to open boats. The following table^ gives the 
number of craft of all kinds and the total number of men 
lu each year from 1S07 tu 1874 : — 


I ear. 

V ease iH, 
Ac 

Mdi 

eui 




Men. 

1867 

804 

7178 

1871 

666 

6296 

1868 

774 

6562 

1872 

8t)6 

6620 

1869 

806 

6462 

1873 

8a<) 

(>036 

1870 

833 

6397 

l'^74 

847 

, .6021 


Of the numbers of fishing craft hero given about 70 per 
eont. are boats. The produce of the French Newfoundland 
fi 4 hery in 1872 was said to be 10 uiillion francs. 

United States FifeHKRiEs. -These may be divided into 
^arm water and cold-water fisheries, the latter being for the 
most part carried on m British American waters. The cod 
fishery, formerly prosecuted off the coast ot New England, 
in the cold water north of Cape Cod, is said to have 
seriously decreased, and it is believed hy Professor Baird, 
tfiC commissioner of fish and fisheiies, thnt the failure is 
hugely due to the diminution of alewives and other bait- 
fishes, caused by the numerous dams and obstructions in 
the rivers in which these fishes were accustomed to spawn. 
The young fish formerly produced in such myiiads aie now 
uiil to be comparatively few, and the cod and allied fishes 
coiisetiuently have less food to attract them to the old 
haunts. As there is no reason to suj»ik)so that cod, as a 
s[»ccies, are diminishing in numbers, the conclusion obviously 
that they are seeking other feeding grounds. The w urm- 
w iter fisheries include the pursuit of a vaiiety of fishes, 
but the “ scup,” a kind of bream, and the “blue-fish,*’ both 
migrtitory species, are those whose capture is thought ol 
luo^t value. Although almost all the shore fisheries are 
Slid to be decreasing, 2 Professor Baird, m his elaborate 
ripoits to the United States (foveimnent, does not seem to 
be quite clear as to an effectual remedy. The pounds and 
weirs aio said to be very destructive to spawning fish, but 
they supply a laigo quantity of fish to the markets. The 
scourge of the American coast appears to bo the blue-fish, 
“ destroying ton times as many fish as tlioy really need for 
food, and leaving iii their tiack the Mirf.ice of the water 
covered with the blood and fragments of the mangled fish 
Piofessor Baird estimates that in 1871 there were 100 
nulhons of these fish on ])art of the American const, and 
th it each one destroyed twenty fish per day ; and as the 
blue fish season lasts from 1 20 to 1 50 days, some idea may 
bo formed of the extent of the mischief caused by them 
Portunately the blue-fish is in great request as an article of 
food, and about a million and a quarter were captured in 
1^71, or, as estimated, one in a bundled of those on the 
foist. To the blue-fish Professor Baird assigns the very 
lost position among the injurious influences that have 
diletted the supply of fishes on the coast. The agency of 
oun he places next, — the pounds and weiis along-shore 
f'atching spawning fishes, and the dams and other i>bstruc- 
tiorn in the rivers preventing certain species from ascending 

Hr port (m XiwfoimdUtnd and LitJbrador Fisheries^ 1876, by 
Ciptaiu Erwkine, R N. 

^ l*ioft*8aor Baini says at pajjo 19 of Part i of Ins Report — “It is 
by no means to bo inferied from our remaiks as to the scarcity of lish 
that fewer are actually caught now than formerly at any time, the 
oitr^ry, perhaj>s, being the case, since by means of the improved 
rmthods of capture, in the way of pounds and nets, an immense supjfly 
taken out at certain seasons of tbo year, so as iroquently to glut the 
*iiukets. The scarcity is better shown by the gieat difficulty ex- 
I’tnenred by line fishermen in secunng a proi>er supply tliroughout 
tlio Year, on grounds where they were formerly able to catch all they 
deti for their own use ami for sale “ 

Haird. for 1871 and 1872, part i. p. 23. 


to their proper spawning grounds. He proi>osetl to limit 
the working of the jioundH and weirs to a certain number 
of days m each week, and tu do away as much as possible 
with the river obstructions. The blue fish is beyond 
control. 

The estimated value of the United States sea fisheiies in 
1876 was — 

Warm-water fisbeuvH i|3,‘274,KlH 

Cold-nutor ,, . 9,760,11^1 

1^13,030,821 

The oompBrative \ulue of the cold-water fisheiies of the 
United States and ol British North America for the years 
1 870-6 is show u in the follow mg lable^- the greater portion 
of the value in the United States return being from fish 
caught in Britinh A in one in winters — 


■VLai 

j 1 int(fl Slates 

Bililxli Not til 

1870 

' n i 9f»7 ' 

' M 1,260,298 

1871 

11 1S2,1I0 

l0,0St),081 

1872 

0 620,017 

H* .621,644 

1S73 

s ns 1S6 

1S,7M t 

1H74 

1 '» *22 6.* i 


1876 

l<>.717/»79 

1 103 211 

J876 

1 **,7.*' ,(*s i 

, l^,n>7, 12S 


The oyster tisheiies of the United States aie on n very Amtitoaii 
large scale, and the coast line geneially apjiears to abound «;y«tar 
with suitable localities for the production of these favourite h*b«ries. 
mollusks. The oysters aie all of a inuro or less elongated 
form, and of lurgts size, sonielimos growing to a length of 
12 or 15 inches. They aie obviously mote suitable for 
cooking than for consumption in a natural state ; and it is 
therefore not surprising that they arc unable to compete 
with the favourite “ native” in the English market. The 
tiado in oysters in the principal cities of the United States 
in 1 859 was estimated as follows — 


Viiginia (State) . 

JUishdM 

1,060,000 

IkltimoK 

3.600.000 

2.600.000 

Plnlmhljdm 

K(H Voilv 

6,960,000 

Fair llnv« ii . 

‘2 000,000 

Otbtr f itKB 

4,000,000 

Total 

20,000,000 


Norwegian and Swioisii Fishluiks. The important jj^rwh* 
fishery of Norway is tlml for cod, and the special seat of iijian nnd 
it is at the Lofoilon Islands. In 1870^' the fishery was ^w«dii»h 
very successful, more than 22 millions of fish having been ^^^^^•**^*‘** 
taken, a larger catch than in any previous year since 1860, 
excepting 1875. Of this number about 16 millions of 
fish were salted, and most of tho remainder dried. The 
average price on the sjiot was .£1, 6s. 8d. per 100 The 
Finmark cod fishciy in the same year fell off very much, 
as will be seen by tho following returns for tho years 
1872-6 


1872 

11,500,000 cod. 

1S73 

16,000,000 „ 
17,500,000 ,, 

1S74 

1875 

10,750,000 ,, 
3,600,000 „ 

1876 


Tho catch of Norway mackerel in 1876 was 1,800,000 
fish, and tho estimated produce of the herring fishery in 
that year was 400,000 barrels ; but the spring or winter 
herring disappeared about 1874, and the market has since 
been supplied with tho large northern herring. A remark 
able instance of the capricious movements of the herring 


< Repfrri of Fishery Cummisswn^ Halifax, part ii p. 63. 

* Report b> Lieutenant P. de Broca to tlie FreiK h Uovemment, 
1862, given in Report by Prof Baird, pt. in. p 282 (1876). 

* Vemetdar Repmts^ pait 1., 1877 
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ha8 jui»t been re|>ortecl ^ }»y Mr F, W. DuiT, the Britifih 
couHul at Ootbenlmrg, to the Foreign Office. He etaten 
that “great aboala of homngH of the largo kind which 
diKappeared from thin coaftt m have now made their 

api>earanco again north of Oothenburg, on the coast in this 
country. The first nii[)eartinnj ai the herring took place 
at Ohnatmoh (1M77;, Mhcn whalct* were Been following the 
ftlioak of hcrringH t(;war<l« the coaht.*' This in by no means 
the first time that heirrmgH Jiuve retunied to a particular 
locality after an interval of very many years, 
miiflh FjtKN< if AM> fb Tni FiHUiauErt. — llie French fiMhericB 
«ial on tlie coast of the Channel arc of much the Bume kirul bh 
F iiglish hide— trawling, drifting, and lino- 
Trawling ih caiTKid on to a coubidcrable extent 
fi 0111 lloulogne, Tieport, Calaih, and Homo other placoB wheio 
there w ctinvemout accOHS to ruilwayH ; and recently two 
coinjtameM have been cHtablished for trawling >vith Hteamers 
along the uamly couHt between Arcachon and the mouth of 
the (iiiviude. On the coast of Jinttany the long-standing 
fisliery for bardines, or, ns they really are, young julchards, 
IS regularly worked. It is remarkable that this fishciy is 
almost entirely de[ieudent for its success on a gotwl supply 
of cml rocs, in which a large trade with Norway and other 
jilaces is earned on solely fur this purpose, the separated 
ova of the cod being freely scattered among the saidine nets 
in order to attract the fish. French and Dutch vessels 
work regularly in the Noith St^a for herrings and rod, and 
the I'lench fish in large nninbers along the east coast of 
England in (‘ompany with English boats during the herring 
season, 'riiey also take ]»art in the Kiiisale mackerel fishery. 
The French lislieries at Newfoundland have been already 
imticed ; considerable attention is also given by the French 
to the eod lishcry at Iceland About -00 I'Vench vessels 
visitcul Iccluiul in 1S77, and diiuiig tlie five years 18715~(» 
the uvenme annual ]>roduco of about 120 vefiscls from 
l)unkiik alone was Ti million kilo.s. of fish, and of oil about 
h00,000 kilos.- 

'flio Flench oyster fisheries Jiave for many years received 
coiasulerable at lent ion, and at Areachon especially great 
Hucci^ss appears to have attende d the cultivation of the beds. 
Eighty-five per cent, of the oystors obtained from these 
Uslicries are said to be tlie ja'oduce of four or five breeding 
grounds, Am ay and Arcacdiou being the moat prolilic. 
The total ]>iodueo of all the French oyster fish erlea in 1875 
rem heil the eiiurinous number of 97,227,000 oysters.^ 
Kchinun E< iu\ir.s FISHERY.— Oil tiio French and Italian coasts of 
inhrry. the Mediterranean the echini or8ea-c‘gg8, animals belonging 
to the CM lunodeim or star-fish tribe, are regularly collected 
for the market, and are in great re»iuo8t among the poorer 
classes of the pojmlatum. d'hoy are eaten uncooked, the 
egg shapeil spiny shell being divid(*d into two parts by a 
single cut with a knife, and the soft and slippery contents 
then rt*addy extracted. The echini form juirt of the various 
marine proiluelions well knowm at Naples mfruiti di mare, 
Trlpnnj? 'rail’ wo Fisiieuv, — Tlic tripaug or hcche de mer belongs 
Ushorivn. to the order llalath nruvla ' or Heu-cueuinbers. Keiiresentatives 
of the grou[) are ioiind in British seas, but by no means so 
abundantly or of auch general largo size as m tropical 
wuteiu Several species go under the comraercial name of 

tnpung”; they are collected uiiiong nlnuxst all the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago down to New Guinea and 
Auatralui, and also on the north coast of Ceylon. In Bha|>e 
the tri[>iuig reHembles a cucumber, but with a circle of 
aliurt branched tentacles at one end, and Hurrounding the 
mouth. The colour i.s goucrully black, more or Iobb varie- 
gated with red or orange, and although Hluggish in its 

* Crnimereiat 2, 1878 Fishery). 

* (hnmdar pitrt v., 1877. 

* a E«p<»rt by llayes te the Lonl-Lieutenaat of Ireland, 

lS7i, whicli coutBiiis au oinoaut of valuable iaformaUoii. 


movementa, the animal has great power of contracting and 
alteiirig ita form. Coral reefs are favourite haunts of the 
tripang, and it is found in both deep and shallow watei! 
The only prefiaration it receives after being gutted constats 
in ilrying in the sun and smoking over a wood fire. 
Macassar Ih the centre of the tripaug trade, but the whole 
produce of the hslierie*) goes to China, and the trade is 
eniirely in the hands of native merchants, (e. vr, h. h ) 

Law relainifj to Futhencs, 

Fibh in English law fall under the general priiiciplcB of the law 
as to aniinnlH ytfyaj natune. All mankind, saj s lilackstone, had by 
the giant of the Creator an original nglit to jiursuo them; and llua 
imtuml right atill continues uiilesa so fai as it is resliained by tlie 
(•ml law. Accordingly everybody lia.s a right to take tish in tho 
sios, in jmblic livers, or in’nnviitc nveis rx longing to hiniHell. 
In pnvate (?.r., noii-navigable) rners tlie right of fishery belongs 
jnhna jmie to the owneis of the land on either side, in jmblic or 
mmg.dilc uvers to the public at laigc. In both, howevd, an 
exclusive light of bshery may exist, le; which the piesmuptire nght 
I.S exiludcd, and this, in the ease of j>ubhc rivers, can only take 
phwe by grant of the ciwn. Since Alagua C'liarfa the ciowu can 
no longer make kucU giants— at least such seenus to U* the better 
Intel pi etation of tlie words in the Htatiite. 

These \aiious rights aio moio oi less loughly distinguished in 
English law us ftjllows Acoot^/zoii fishery is the right ol fishing 
111 the sea and public iiviTs to all the ]>ublic. A scieral fislw ly 
IS llio exi lusive light of an individual, deiived through or on account 
of owmt iship of the soil. A /rev- lishery is an exrlusue light oi fish- 
ing m public v\ater,|ileiived fioin loyal grant. Acinninou of fisheiy 
Is ihe light of lisliing “in another man’s watei,^* like eomnioit of 
piuliiie, Ac. These rights include fish of all desciiptions, with this 
exd'plion that tlie ciown 1ms an old prciogative nght to the wlmle 
andhtuigeou, which, “ wJieii ihioW'U ushoie oi caught near the coast, 
uio tlie jiiojMU'ty of the so>eieigii ou account (us it is wild lu the 
hoicks) of tlicir HUpeiH)r excellence." A curious distiiu tion is made 
between tlu whale and the btuigcon : — he sfutgionc obsnidur (jihnt 
lejGxUinn habefnt DUajrtntt, </< btilenavu'o hnjftcit vi rcr hubmt {.ttpiU 
it xeijina caiulKiH, 

As to the luodo in wdiieli h<-.h may be caught thei<‘ docs 
not seem to Iw any lestnctiou nt eomiuon law It is u (|uestiun, 
liowever, whethei a wear, “ by whicli i.s meant u fixed stiucluie on the 
bed of the iivei, the object ot whicli in, < ither by nieons ot an 
iippuratus which tlicn tiitc hes tliem oi ]>3 impeding then nrogies*, 
to pieuuit all or iieaily ull the fish fiom pmssing upwards/^ in not 
ilh'gul ut common law. In tlie cast ot u public tivei a sliut ture td 
this st»rt woulil be »d>jectioimblo on tlie ground oi its impeding the 
navigation, iiiul in a case relating to the Kivei Severn Ihejmlges luM 
Ihut the down could not dciogiite fiom the publu' light of nu\ igution 
by any grant to enctwuais lu a })ublicniei The legal wrilei tioiu 
wtiom wo Imve ipioted above, while staling that no ease liatl nri.sen 
duectiy ou thejuunt in Kngluml, Scotland, oi Ireland, is of opinion 
that “both weals and iixetl mis, and ull othei appuintus whuh 
pievenl fish passing to oi fio me illegal ul common law' nnd foim a 
got)d giuund of uetioii, ” enn ullliough they may not obstiiut 
iiaiig.ition ‘Though one rij>aiian ownei muv, by* fishing l>y net 
or lod at ull hours and by^ means of seivunts uml aHsistants, olnio*'t 
use up the lishuH ellectually us by keejung fixed nets, tins kind of 
user could md ]u*()tK*ily be u cause of uction, just as one owuei who 
lias a huge number of cattle could not b(; liable to an uttKUi at 
the suit of Biiolher who has no cuttle, and so makes no use of the 
w liter. But it is otherw iso w heie a total ohsliuction oeciirH. Hence, 
cidi ludcpdidcntly of any statute, any fixed nppaiatus in a iivei oi 
stieaiii which })i events the fish going U]) to the othei ii]>aiian ow m ih 
is tt good cauKc of action at couiinou law, as it deprives him of one 
of the natural njMiuan nglite." 

A coiiNiderahlc numbor of statutes have been jmssed ou the 
subject ol lusheiies, the most impoitaiit of which are those relating 
to salmon 8ee S.iLMON. 

A shoit Act wav jiassed in 1876 enaldmg l^oards of conservatois 
to fix a close teim for trout, commencing not earlier than 2d 
Septexulwr, nor later than 2d Novembei, and extending over 123 
daya. A ]>iU for the protection of freshwatei fish has passed 
through pailiameut during the juvsent session <1878), Sections 
8 and 9 of the Salmon Fishery^ Act 1861 (which relate to fish- 
ing with light siH-ars nnd other }>rohibited instruments, and to 
using roe as a bait) shall, as amended by the subsequent Salmon 
Fishery Acts, apply to trout and char in nil waters witmn the limits 
of the Act, w hicn ai e the same as the limits of the Salmon Act. For 
all other freshw’atei iish, not migrating to oi from the open sea, 
a close season is established from 1st March to 81.st May, l>oth 


^ Futhertf Laws vf the Vmted Kin^doniy by Janies raterson, Lou- 
don, 1863. 
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inclusive. Fishlutf for or dealing? in freshwater fish dunug this 
ilose season is subjected to a penalty not execetling 4tw for the 
firyt or £5 for the second oifence, i*<>caveriible on summary con- 
riction before two justices. The Fisheries (Djuamite) Act is 
extended to private waters. 

The Act 40 and 41 Viet. c. 62 is an Act to amend the law 
relating to the hsheries of oysters, cnibs., and lobsters, and other 
Hca lisheries. The sale of oysters is y>rohibitcd, in the cose of 
“ deep sea oysters,*’ between 15th Juno and 4th August ; in 
other cases between 14th May and 14th August. Oysters taken 
111 foreign waters, or preserved in tins, or intended for tlie puri»ose 
>f oyster cultivation art* not mi thin this section Ttn^ Boanl 
ot Tiude has power to teinpoiarily prohibit or restnet dredging for 
,>\^U‘is on certain banks. Crabs measuring less than 4i inches 
moss the back, or carrying spaivu attached to the tail, &c., or 
li.iving recently cast the shell may not be s<ild, except for Iwit. 
Lohfiters iiieasuniig less than 8 inches “ ironi the tip uf the hack to 
tie* end of the tail, when sjuvad ns far as posMble flat,” may not 
be sobl. Oysters are also specially dealt Milii by the ** Sea Fisheries 
Act, 186S, ’ which is an Act to c.arry into cHect n convention between 
l.iighind and France conceiiiing the fisliciics in the seas adjoining 
the Ihitish Islands and Fiance, and to amend the laws relating to 
liiitidi sen lishenes 

JntrnKitinnal lrtu\ -As betMcen didcicnt nations, fishing in the 
high SKIS is common to all, while tUhing in the tmilonal waters of 
ni\ jauticular state (i.c., wilUiu thive miles of the coast) is limited 
to the subjects of that state Between Fiance and Eiiglnml the 
nghts of fishing in tlie seas adjaecnt to both countiics aie regulated 
Ij the convention and Act of Failuiim'nt i itcd above. UetM’een 
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England and the United States (inestions of great importance have 
ansen os to their respetive rignts of fishftig in North American 
waters. Mutual concessions M’tne made by tr\ aties in 181 8, 1804, and 
1871. The last was the Ticaty of Washington, by mIucIi “ the in- 
hahitauts of the United States are toha\c in addition to then lights 
under the tr<*aty of 1818, in common with liriiish subjects, foi ten 
yearn from the date ot the treaty and until the end td two ^ cars after 
notice has been given by cither i>arty, the right to take fish ot < \»'i y 
kind except shell-lish on the sea coivsts lunl shores, aiul in the bavs, 
harlionrs, and cn*eks of tlie pioviuccs of Cjuobci., Nova Su»tia, aiul 
New Brunswick, and the coloin of Prince Kdward’s Island, and of 
the several islands thereto adl icenf, without Iwing icstiictc<l to .iii\ 
distance from the shore, with pemiiKsioii to land upon the said i oasts 
and shores ami islands, and also upon the Magdann Islands toi tlic 
purpose of dijing theii nets and curing their iisli.” Salmon ami 
ihad fisheries and all oihei lishenes in the livers and months of rn ers 
are reservod for Biitish subjects Kxa<‘tly similar rights uie granted 
to British subjects on the eastern sea coasts and shores of the United 
States north of the 39th paiallcl of north latitinle. But iimsmuch as 
the English CJovcinnient insisted that the privileges gianted to the 
United States were of greater lalue than those conceded to England, 
it was agreed that comiiuHsioncrs should be appointed toiloteiimnc 
the amount ol any compensation which ought to be paid to tlic 
English Government in consideiahon of smdi c\(‘crs. The 
commissioncra have recently nnule an aw aid linding the sum of 
£1,000,000 to be due fioin tin* United States t(^ England (Vit.iin 
places desigu.ited in the alnogatcd tienty of 1854 aie Xu be excepted 
mim the operation of the iieaty us ** places icscivcd fiom tlic toiii- 
mon right of lishing.'' (E It ) 


FISHES. See Ichthyoi.ixjy and Pisciculturk. 

FISHING-FKOG, also Frog-fihh ur Sea-devil (Lophius 
iasrnfonHH)^ a fish well known off the coasts of Great 
Britain and Europe generally, the grotcsipio shape of its 
body and its singular habits having attracted the attention 
of naturalists of all ages. Its head is of enormous size, 
broad, fiat, and depressed, the remainder of the bo<ly 
appearing merely like an appendage. The wide mouth 
extends all round the anterior circimiforeuce of the bead ; 
and both jaws are armed with bands of Jong pointed teeth, 
Mhich arc inclined inwards, and can be depressed so as to 
otler Tio impediment to uu object gliding towards the 
stoin.ich, but to prevent its escape from the mouth. The 
pectoral ami ventral fina are so articulated as to ]>erform 
the functions of feet, the fish being enabled to move, or 
lather to w»alk, on the bottom of the sea, where it generally 



Fk, 1 — The Fishing Fmg {Lophtus }ti8cattmi(s) 

hides itself in the sand or amongst sea-weed. All round 
its head and also along the Viody the skin bears fringed 
appendages resembling short fronds of sea- weed, a structure 
''hich, combined with the extraordinary faculty of assimilat- 
ing the colour of the body to its surroundings, assists this 
fish greatly in concealing itself in places w^hich it selects on 
ac* count of the abundance of prey. To render the organ- 
ization of this creature perfect in relation to its wants, it is 
provided with throe long filaments inserted along the middle 
^»f the head, which are, in fact, the detached and modified 
three first spiues of the anterior dorsal fin. The filament 


most impoitant ill the economy of the fishing frog i.s the 
first, which is the longest, terminates in a luppet, uinl is 
movable in every direction. There is no doubt that the 
fishing-frog, like many other fish provided with similar 
appendages, plays with this filament as with a bait, attract- 
ing fishes, which when sufficiently near, are engulphed by 
the simple act of the fishing-frog opening its gape. Its 
stomach is distensible m an extraordinary degree, and not 



Fio. 2. A younii FihIiiuk Frog, 

rarely hshes have been taken out ijuite os large aud heavj' 
as their destroyer. It grows to a length of more than 5 
feet; specimens (»f 3 feet are common. Young individuals 
are somewhat dissimilar in shape to old ones, and are 
provided with more numerous and longer appendages and 
filaments. The British species is found all round the 
coasts of Eurojic and, western North America, but becomes 
scarce beyond 60"" N. let.; it occurs also on the coasts of 
the Capo of Good Hope. A second species {Lophins 
bwUgassa) inhabits the Mediterranean, and a third {L. 
seiigerus) the coasts of China and Japan. 
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FISTULA, a term in nurgery used to designate an 
abnormal comm un mat ion leiuling either (I) from the flurface 
of the body to a imrruul cavity or canal, or (2) from one 
normal cavity or canal to another. I'hose commutiicatioiig 
are the result of disease oi injuiy. They receive different 
uanicH ac*cording to their situation . IfichrynuU jUtula^ in 
connexion with the luchryiiml apparatus; mlimry jUiuht, 
in coiiitexjon with tlio salivary duct on the cheek ; anal 
jUtala, ill connexion with the anus; urethral fistula, m 
connexion with the urethia, -are all examples of the variety 
of tlie first kind of listula, while recto-vesical jfistu fa, n 
com mu meat ion between the rectum and bladder, and vc-wco- 
mffiital fisfuii, a eomimimcutioii between the bladder and 
vagin are exainpluH ot the second. The abnormal canal 
may l>e straight or tortuous, of considerablo diameter or of 
nanow ealibie. Fistula* are formed in various ways : — 
(!) l)y an obstruction of tlio normal channel, the result of 
dis»‘UH<‘ or injury, which prevents, for example, the teais, 
saliva, or urine, as the chhu may be, from escaping ; their 
rotmitiori gives rise to inflammation and ulceration, and 
the result is that they make a way of exit behind tlie 
obstruction ; (2) by the formation of an abscess neat, 
for example, the anus, which bursts into the gut and 
through the skin ; the cavity does not close, and a fistula 
in auo is the result; ('*\) by destruction, by injury or 
ulceration, oi the septum between one cavity and anothoi, 
OH ill m/o uesi/’ul fist Ilia, or Is'twfieri acuvity and a cunab as 
in oesic<» oaijinal Jlst it I a. The fistulous channel will remain 
pattmt as long as the contents of the cavity or canal with 
which it is connected pass along it m whole or in part. 
Theic is always a natural tendency to contraction. The 
treatment is louridn<l on these principles . n*move the 
olistnictuai, encourage the ilow' along the natural channel; 
for example, open up the nasal duct, allow tlie tears to 
real'll the nasal cavity, and the larini/mal fistula will 
close ; HO also in the. suhvary and uictlnaf vaiieties. Homt'- 
timcH It limy be necessary to lay the channel freely open, 
and allow il to close fiom its dee[)er parts to the suriuce, 
as in a uaf fistula ; in other cases it may be necessary to 
pare the edges of the abnormal opening and stitch them 
togellier, lio[>mg for union of the edges. 

FITC’IJ, doMN ( 17 U1 1 798), one of the first inventors in 
connexion with steuni navigation, was born at Windsor, 
Connecticut, January 21, 17 Id. He was the son of a 
fanner, and tuceived the usual ('ommon school education. 
Al the age of soventuen he went lo sea, but he discontinued 
Ills sailoi life after a few voyages, and became successively 
a <'U)ck maker, ii brassfuiuidor, and a silvorsmith. During 
tlu' rebellion lie iolluw^od tlio trade of sutler to the 
American troojis, mid nnuissed in that way a considerable 
sum ot money, with which he bought land in Virginia, 
lie was iippiuiited deputy surveyor for Kentucky in 
and whim returning to riiiludelphia in the following year 
he was cajiliired by the Indians, but shortly afterwards 
regained his libert> About this time he began an ex- 
pliuation the north western regions, with the view of 
preparing a map of the district , and while sailing on the 
greit wa\stt‘in nviu-^, the idea i»ccniTod to him that they 
might be imvigutctl b) steuni He endeavoured by the sale 
of Ills map to timl money for the carrying out ol his pro- 
jects, but was unsuccessful. He next applied for assistance 
to the legislatures of dillerent States but though each 
repi^rted in favourable terms of his invention, none of 
them would agree to grant him any pei'uiiiary assistance. 
He was successful, however, in I7i'>tt, in forming a company 
for the prosecution of his enterpriM*, and shortly ufterw’ards 
a steam-packet of his invent ion wVs launched on the 
Dolaw^are. 1 1 is claim to be the inventor of steam-navigu- 
tiou was di8[iuteiA by James Uuinsey of \ irginia, but Fitch 
obtained exclusive rights in ateain-navigation in New 
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Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, while a similar pri- 
vilege was granted to llumsey in Virginia, Maryland, and 
New York. A steam-boat built by Fitch conveyed pas; 
Hcngers tor hire on the Delaware in the summer of 1790, 
but the undertaking was a losing one, and led to the 
dissolution of the company. In 1793 he endeavoured to 
introduce his invention into France, but met with no 
success. On his return to America he found his property 
overrun by squatters, and reaping from his invention 
nothing but disappointment and poverty, he committed 
suicide in 1798. He left behind him a record of his 
adventures and misfortunes, inscribod to his children and 
future posterity and from this a biography was com- 
piled by Thompson Westcott (Philadelphia, 1857). 

FITCII, Ralph, a Loudon merchant and one of the 
eat best English tiavellers in India, lived in the latter half 
of the 16th century. As he was engaged in a traffic m 
Eastern products it occurred to him that he might pursue 
a more prolitii\»le ti*ade were he to visit the countries from 
which they came. Accordingly, along with other four 
merchants, he re-em barked In Jaiiuaiy 1583 in a ship called 
the “ Tygre,'' and set sail for Tripoli in Syria. From 
Tripoli they journeyed to Aleppo and through Mcsopotaiuia 
to Baghdad, from whence they sailed down the Tigris to 
Hussorah. From Bussorah tliey sailed in small boats dowm 
the Persian (lulf to tlie island of Onnus. Here from the 
jealousy of the other European merchants at their success, 
they were ajiprehended by the governor of the castle as 
spies and sent to the Portuguese viceroy at Goa. They 
afterwards received iheir liberty on paying a fine, but fear- 
ing a second impiisoumcnt they escaped secretly from Goa, 
and journeyed through the interior of India. Fitch ulti- 
mately left his companions, and after reaching Bengal he 
sailed in 1589 for (kichiii, touching on his w'uy at Ceylon. 
After 8ojourne\ mg at Cochin eight months he re-embarked 
for Goa, and thence retraced his footsteps to Tripoli, finally 
reaching Loudon on the 29th April 1591. 77te Toym/c of 
Jl/r Halj>k Fitf’h, Mnrhant of Landau, to Ormus aud so to 
iu the East India ; to (\uuhaia, Ga/a/ts, Bengala , to 
liacola and Chonderi, to Eegu, to Jamahay in the hingdorti 
of Siam, aud hark to Petju, and from theuce to Malacca, 
Zeilau, Vochiu, ami all the Coast of the East Judies, is 
included in Pinkerton’s Coilectiou of Travels. 

FITCHBURG, a city of the United States, one of the 
capitals of Worcester l ounty, Massachusetts, is situated on 
a branch of the Nashua river, 40 miles W.N.W. of Boston. 
It includes the villages of Crockeivillo, Rockville, South 
Fitchbiiig, Traskville, and West Fitchburg. It is the ter- 
minus of four lailw'ays — to Boston, Worcester, Brattleboro, 
and Keene ami Bellows Falls. The principal buildings are 
the masonic hall, the city hall, the jail, the courtrhouse, and 
the high school. It has woollen, cotton, aud paper mills, 
machine sho}>8, chair maiiufactoiies, iron foundries, and 
brass foundries Fitchburg was originally included under 
Lunenburg. It was incorporated as a separate town in 
1764, and became a city in 1872. The population m 1860 
was 7805, and in 1870 it amounted to 11,260, 2517 being 
foreigners. 

FITZGERALD, Lokd Edw^ard (1763-1798), one of 
the leaders of the Society of United Itishmen, w'os a 
younger son of the first duke of Leinster, aud w'as bom at 
Carhui Castle, near Dublin, October 15, 1763. At ten 
years of age he lost liis father, aud, his mother marrying 
again, the family soon after settled lu France. Lord 
Eilward was carefully educated by his stepfather, Mr 
Ogilvie, chiefly with a view* to the profession of a soldier. 
Returning to England iu 1779 he entered the English army, 
and in 1781 he sailed w ith his regiment for America, where 
he soon obtained the api>oiutment of aide-de-camp on the 
staff of Lord Raw'dou. He served in the war with no little 
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reputatiou for personal courage, readiness of resource, and 
humane feeling. He was severely wounded at the Imttle 
,of Eutaw Springs. After the surrender of York Town he 
joined the staff of General O’Hara at St Lucia, and the 
same year (1783) returned to Ireland. He was soon 
returned as member for Athy to the Irish parliament ; but 
the high hopes which he had cherished of serving his 
country faded away at the spectacle of political corruption 
and suppression of all genuine representation by the penal 
laws against Roman Catholics. In 1787 ho set out for a 
visit to the south of Kuroj^e, went afterwards to Amenca, 
uiid in 1790 returned to England, and soon resumed his 
seat in the Irish parliament. The French Revolution had 
broken out, and Lord Edward was one of those ardent 
spirits that welcomed with enthusiaHiu the promise of its 
iirst days. In 1792 he was attracted to Paris, and made 
the acquaintance of the most famous leaders of the lievolii- 
tion. Having publicly renounced las title of nobility and 
avowed his sympathy with the republicans, he was dis- 
missed, with other officers, from the English army. It was 
during this visit to Paris that he was iutroduccd to the 
lady then known as Pamela,” the daughter of Madame do 
(.leiilis, by the duke of Orleans ( ** I^galit^ ”). In December 
1792 they were married at Tourniiy, and returned to 
Ireland in January 1793. After a period of singular 
happiuess spent in a country homo, his sympathies with 
the struggles of his countrymen led him out to the troubled 
arena of politics, lie joined in 1796 the society of United 
Irishmen, was sent to France to negotiate a treaty with the 
Directory for a French invasion of Ireland, and urged on 
with the utmost zeal the preparations for an Irish insurrec- 
tion. But the scheme was betrayed, several of the leaders 
were arrested, and Fitzgerald concealed himself in a house 
at Dublin, still continuing to direct the movement. A 
pru^e was set on bis head, the {dace of his retreat was dis- 
covered, and after a severe struggle he was captured by 
police officers (May 19, 1798) and conimittod to prison 
There he died on the 4th of June, of the w^iunds which be 
had received ; a bill of attainder was immediately passed 
a<;aiast him, and his estates were confiscated ; but the 
attainder was at a later time reversed. Ilis widow married 
Mr Pitcairn, American consul at Hamburg; but the union 
was an unhappy one, and ended in a He(>aration by mutual 
consent. Lady Fitzgerald henceforward lived in retirement 
at Moiitaiiban till 1830, >\hon she removed to I’aris, Louis 
T*hilippe, the associate of her childhood, having become 
king of the French. He, however, refused to see her, and 
she died poor in 1831. An iritcrosting narrative of 77u' 
Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgeraldy by Thomas 
Moore, was published in 1831, in 2 vols. 8vo. A cheap 
reprint in 1 vol. was issued in 1875. 

FITZGERALD, Lord Thomas (d. 1536), was vice- 
deputy of Ireland for his father, Gerald, ninth earl of Kil- 
dare, in the reign of Henry VIIL He appears to have 
accompanied his father to London early in 1534, on 
occasion of the third summons of the earl to answer grave 
charges of maladmimstratiou as lord deputy. But dfter the 
carl’s committal to the Tower he was sent back to Ireland 
to take the place of vice-deputy in his father’s absence, 
with secret instructions to raise a rebellion against the 
English Government. He was at this time hardly of age, 
and his amiable manners and accomplishments had pro- 
cured for him the appellation of Silken Thomas.” He 
was, however, of a high spirit and nery temper, and fiercely 
resented the English rule. As soon as he arrived in Ireland, 
he cleared the way by formally surrendering his office and 
the sword of state, and then openly proclaimed a rebellion. 
He obtained possession of Dublin city before the end of 
July, and formed the siege of the castle, into which the 
English governor had withdrawn. Archbishop Allen, the 
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primate who had been appointed by Henry VITI. to keep 
watch over Kildare and to re]>ort bis proceedings, sought 
safety in flight and sailed for England. But the ship was 
run aground, and the ardibishop was buizcd by tliv young 
Lord Thomas and massacred in his presence with his English 
chaplains and attendants. This murder was reported by 
a special messenger from Fitzgerald to the p()i)e and the 
emperor, the former being asked foi absolution it ncjcessary, 
and the latter for assistance. Sentence of exconmnuiica 
tion w^as protiouneed on Fitzgerald for this murder ot the 
archbishop. In August Fitzgerald was forced to relixuiuish 
the siege of T)ul)lin CVstle, and hasten to defend or recover 
his o\Mi doniiiius which the earl of Ormond had invaded. 
He tried in \ani to seduce Ormond from his allegiance, 
but obtained a truce, of which ho took treacherous advan- 
tage to atta<‘]v him. He then again besieged Dublin, which 
had closed its gates against him. On October 14, in con- 
sequence of (Ormond’s i*enewed invasion of Kildare, ho was 
compelled to raise the siege. Throe days later the Etighsh 
army lauded at Dublin, and was enthusiustieally vvelcoinod. 
Fitzgerald withdrew into the country ; but taking ad von 
tage of the inactivity of Skeffiugtoii, the new deputy, ho 
at)proached Dubliu again and burnt two villages near the 
city (November). The old carl had boon attainUnl, aud he 
died in the Tower stmn after hearing of his son’s rebell am 
and excominuiiication. The deathblow to the lebcllioii 
w^as at length given by Skeffington, who in March 1535 
stormed the castle of Maynooth, the chief stronghold of the 
“ Geraldines.” Lord Thomas, who had now succeeded his 
father, but did nut assume the title, retreated into 
Thomoiid, intending to sail for Spain aud plead with the 
emperor. This scheme he relinquished, and after leading 
a wandering life for some inouthB, wuth a price set iqsin bis 
head, he surrendered without definite conditions to Loid 
Leonard Grey (August), and was at once conducted by him 
to England. He was committed to the Tower with liis 
live uncles ; aud the six Geraldines were hung at Tybuiu 
as traitors (February 3, 1536). An act of attainder was 
passed against the earl of Kddare, Lord Thomas, and 
others, in 1537 ; but the family estates were restorcaJ by 
Edward VI., and the attainder was re2>ealefl by Queen 
Elizabeth. Moure has pointed out, in Ins Ltje and Death 
of Lord Edward Fitzijeraldy some remarkable points of re- 
semblance between his story and that of his ancestor, Lord 
Thomas. 

FITZHEUHEKT, Sir Anthony, an eminent English 
lawyer, was born at Nuibury. After sUiclying at Oxford, 
he w'as called to the English bar, and in 1523 became 
justice ot the court of conimoii pleas, the duties of which 
office he continued to discharge till wdthin a short time of 
his death iii 1538. As a judge he left behind him a high 
re[>utution for fairness and integrity, and his legal learning 
is sutiicicutly attested by his published works. 

Hp ih tli« author of graumU ahridgetmntf a digest of iini)ort- 
ant legal eases wiitt«*ij in (fid French, filst printed in 1524; Tke 
Ojflce and Authonty of J iisiiceii of the Pcace^ first printed in 15liS, 
lust e<l 171H ; the New Naiunt Brevium^ 15.‘i4, last ed. 1794, with 
a comnieiitary ascTihed to 8ir Matthew Hale; and tin Book of 
Husbandry, 1.523, the first published woik on ugncultiue in tlie 
EnglUh language. 

FITZROY, Robert (1805-1865), a vice-admiral in the 
English navy, distinguished as a hydrographer and meteor- 
ologist, was born at Ampton Hall, Suffolk, J uly 5, 1 805, 
being a grandson, on the father’s side, of the third duke 
of Grafton, and on the mother’s, of the first marquis of 
Londonderry. He entered the navy from the Royal Naval 
College, then a scbopl for cadets, on the 19th October 1819, 
and on the 7 tb September 1824 was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant. After serving in the “ Thetis ” frigate in 
the Mediterranean and on the coast of South America, 
under the command of Sir John Phillimore and Captain 
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Bmgharu, he wan in August appuiiited to the 

“<tttnge»/’ ai flag-lieutenant to Hear- Admiral Sir Bobert 
( >tway, the oomniauder in-chief fiJi the South American 
Mtatioii ; and on the melancholy death of Commander 
Stokes of the ‘Mieagle/* lilth N<neinher 1828, was pro- 
moted to the vacant command. Tlio “Beagle,’’ a small 
brig of about 240 toiih, uas then, and had been for the 
two previfiuR years, eriiphiye<l iin tlie survey of the coasts 
of Patagonia and Tien a del ruc*g(>>, under the iirders of 
f Wimauder King in the “ Adventure,” and, together with 
the “ Adventure,” leturned to England in the autumn of 
1 K3(), Fjtzroy had brought home with him four Fiiegians, 
one of whom died of small pox a few weeks after arriving 
tu England , to the others he endeavoured, with but slight 
Hurccfts, to im]>art a ruduiientary knowledge of religion and 
of some useful handicrafts ; and, as he had pledged himsidf 
to re'*t<ae tlK’in to their native country, he was making 
preparations in the summer of the following year to carry 
tbian back in a merchant ship bound to Valjiaraiso, when 
he received his reri[ipointment to the “ Beagle,” to continue 
the survey iif the same wild cuaHts. The “ Beagle” sailed 
Imm Plymouth on the 27th December IH31, carr 3 dng us a 
Huptmumerary Mr Charles Darwin, to whoho ex[»erience, 
then gained, th<^ study of natural history has been so deeply 
indebted. After an absence of nearly five years, and 
having, in addition to the survey of the Straits of Magellan 
ami a gieat part of the coast of South .iinenca, run a 
chroiiometric line round the woild, tlius fixing the longitude 
of many secondary mendians with sufficient exactness for 
all the purpr)ses of ordinary navigation, the “ Beagle ” 
ani'liored at Falmouth on the 2d October lii 1834 

Fit/roy had been advanced to the rank of captain, and was 
now’ for the next few years prmciiially employed in reducing 
and discussing his imnieroiis observations In 1837 he 
was awarded the gold luedul of thf' llnyal Geograiihical 
Society, and in 1839 he published, in two thick 8vo 
volumes, the narrative of the voyage of the “Adventure” 
and “Beagle,” J82G-^30, and of the “Beagle,” 1831-36, 
with a third volume by Mr Darwin- -a botik familiarly 
known us a record of scientific travel. Of Fitzroy’s W’ork 
as a surveyor it is superfiuous to sjieak. Though carried 
tm iiiuler circumstaucos of great diihculty, with scanty 
means, and w’lth an outfit that w'as seiui-officially denounced 
as *• shabby,” the results have hmg been before the world 
stsm}>ed until the apjiroval of the nautical {irofessioti, and 
moM* t‘specially of Sir Francis Beaufort, the Ilydrographer 
to thr Admiralt)', who, in u report to the House of Coiniiions, 
loth Fcburiiiy 1848, wrote that “from the equator to 
I loin, and from thence round to the river Plata on 
the oastern side ot America, all that is unme<Uatfl^^ wanted 
hii'* been already achieved by the splendid survey of 
Cai>tiuii Bobert Fitzri)},” 

In 1841 Fitzri»v unsuccessfullj’ contested the borough of 
IpHwicli, and in the following year w'as returned to parlia- 
ment as member for Durham. About the same time he 
aceepteil the post of conservator of the Mersey, and in bis 
double capacity obtained leave to bring in a bill for im- 
liroving the condition and efiicieiicy of officers in the 
mercantile marine. This was not i)roceeded with at the 
time, but gave use to the “ voluntQiw certificate ” instituted 
bv the Board of Trade in 184*5, and furnished some iiii- 
porfant chuisi's to the Mercantile Murine Act ot 18^50. 

Early in 1843 Fitzr<\v w^as appointed governor and 
commaniler-in-chicf of New' Zealand, then recently esta- 
blished as a colony, lie arrived in his government in 
December, whilst the excitement about the Wairau 
massacio was still fiesh, and the quest urns relating to the 

* TIih wii*. ao ywnrs U'lor*' strain ‘ihip** nearly 400 f«et 

lou); minie the Straitn of Magellnu a hiS’h u>a*l to Ihe VaciOc. The 
•ur\ey that wan then is very i*r frv>m sulheieiit now 


j purchase of land from the natives were in a very nnsatia* 
factory state. The early settlers were greedy and un- 
scrufuilouH ; Fitaroy, on the other hand, had made no • 
I secret of his partiality for the aborigines Between such 
' discordant elements agreement was impossible : the 
settlers insulted the governor ; the governor did not 
conciliate the settlers, who denounced his policy as adverse 
to their interests, as unjust and illegal ; colonial feeling 
, against him ran very high ; petition after petition for his 
recall was sent home, and the Government was compelled 
, to yield to the pressure brought to bear on it. Fitzroy 
was relieved by Sir George Grey in November 1845. 

' 111 September 1848 he was appointed acting superin- 

{ tendeut of the dockyard at Woolwich, and in the following 
March to the command of the “ Arrogant,” one of the early 
screw frigates which had been fitted out under his super- 
vision, and with which it was desired to carry out a senes 
of exfierinients and triala When these were finished he 
applied to be superseded, on account at once of his health 
and of his private affairs. In February 1850 he was 
accordingly placed on half-pay ; nor did he ever serve again, 
although advanced in duo course by seniority to the ranks 
of rear and vice-admiral on the retired list (1857, 1863). 
In 1851 he was elected a fellow of the Boyal Society, and 
in 1854 after serving for a few mouths as jirivate secretary 
to his uncle, Lord Hnrdinge, the commander-in-chief of the 
army, he was appointed to the meteorological department 
of the Board of Trade, with, in the first instance, the 
peculiar title of “ Meteorological Statist.” 

From the date of his joining the “ Beagle ” in 1828 be 
had paid very great attention to the different phenomena 
foreboding or acconqianying change of weather, and his 
narratives of the voyages of the “Adventure” and “Beagle” 
are full of interesting and valuable details concerning these. 
Accordingly, when in 1854 Lord Wrottesley, the president 
of the Boyal Society, was asked by the Board of Trade to 
recommend a chief for its newly forming meteorological 
department, he, almost without hesitation, nominated 
Fitzroy, whose name and career became from that time 
identified with the jirogrcss of pmctical meteorology. His 
Weather Book^ published in 1863, embodies in broad out- 
line his views, far in advance of those then generally held; 
and though, in the rapid march of iiiodorn science, this book 
must be considered as now’ in some measure obsolete, it is 
still worthy of careful attention and exact study, not only 
fiom thf‘ professed meteorologist, but from any one who 
wishes to have an intelligent appreciation of that question 
ot everyday interest, the W’eather. His storm W'arnings, in 
their origin, indeed, liable to a charge of empiricism, were 
gradually <loveloj>ed on a more scientific basis, and gave a 
high percentage of correct results. They were continued for 
eighteen months after his death by the assistants he had 
trained, and though stopped when the department was trans- 
ferred to the management of a committee of the Hoyal 
Society, they were resumed a few months afterwards. But 
though it is perhiqiH by these storm warnings that Fitzroy’s 
name has been must generally known, seafaring men owe 
him a deeper debt of gratitude, not only for his labours in 
' I’eilucing to a more practical form the somewhat complicated 
wind charts of Captain Maury, but also for his great exer- 
I tions ill connexion with the life-boat association. Into 
I this work, in its many ramifications, he throw himself with 
the energy of an excitable temperament, already, it may be 
I feared, strained by his long and anxious service in the 
I Straits of Magellan. His last years were fully and to an 
excessive degree occupied by it ; his health, both bodily 
, and mental, threatened to give way ; but he refused to 
take the rest that was prescribed. In a fit of mental 
I aberration he put an end to his existence on the 30th April 
j 1866. 
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Besides liis works alrt^ady named mention may W made of 
Ucimtrks 071 New Zealand (1840); Sailt/hj Di tedious for South 
AniericailSiS) ; liis official reportn to the Hoard of Tiade Cl 867 - 6 fi) ; 
ami occasional paiH*ra in the .loumtil of the IJoyal Geogra]ffiieal 
Society and of the Koyal United Service lustitutum. (»L K. L.) 

FITZSTEPHEN, William, an Eughsh Instc^rian, was a 
native of London, and died m 1191. Becuiuing a monk 
of Canterbury, lie had very confidential relations with 
Thomas k Becket. Shortl}^ after the death of Thomas 
he wrote his life in Latin, a work which bears internal 
evidence of greater impartiality and truthfulness than 
most of the archbishop’s biographies, and is besides of 
interest as containing a long description of the city of 
Loudon. There is a manuscript co[>y of tlie w^ork in the 
British Museum. 

A tiaiislation of the description of London inscittvl by Stowe 
in his Sitrvcjf of Lotufon^ and in 177:^ J)r iVii^e published a new 
and more correct edition, in Latin and Kuglislw aMompanied 
vkith notes and an esnay on the aiiihor. .V <Miiiect»*d veisnm, with a 
tra!i‘'lntion, was also inserted in the edition ol\Stowe’s Suney pub- 
lisheil in 1843. 

FIUME (Slav. Bieka, German St YEiT-A.Ar-FLAi'M), a 
royal free town and port of Hungary situated at the iioitheru 
extremity of the Gulf of Quuniero, on the llecina (Fiumani), 
40 miles by roadS.E. of Trieste, 45^^ 19' 19 ' N. lat., 14^ 

43" E. long. It consists of an old and a new town, the 
tormer standing on a hill, the latter extending along tho 
shore. The population in 18G9 amounted to 14,039 ftn* 
tlie town, and 4770 for the territory of Finnic ; of tlif^e 
the greatest number were Homan C’ntliolics. Among tlie 
many important buildings are the old chapter or cathedral 
<'hurch of the Assumption of the Virgin, ami the clinreh of 
♦St Veit, built m imitation of Sta. Maria della Salute at 
Venice, the theatre, capable of holding 1000 persons, the 
palace of Gonip, the barracks, and the elegant marine 
academy founded in 1850. In tho old town is an ancient 
Roman triumphal arch, said to have been erected in honour 
of the emperor Cl»nidiu8 II. Fiumo pohsesses .sever.d 
educational establishments, among which are a real- 
gymnasium, two municipal high schools, and a CVoatiuu 
gymnasium. Tho consuls of several states reside lu tho 
towTi, which is the seat of a high court of justice for com- 
merce ami marine, and of a chamber of industry and com- 
merce. Among the benevolent institutions are asylums 
for lunatics and decayed citizens, and an industrial homo 
for boys. Notwithstanding the revival of trade at Trieste, 
commercial enterprise and industry have considerably 
increased at Fiume, and the towm has now two raihvays, 
opened in 1873 — one a branch of tlie southern railway 
fioin Vicuna to Tne.ste, tho other of tho Hungarian state 
railway from Carlstadt. Fiume is the immediate outlet by 
sea for tho produce of Hungary, with Avhich country it is 
connected by the Louiseii-strasse opened in lb09. It lius 
two harbours — Porto Canale Fiumnra, suitable only for 
coasting vessels and small craft, and Porto Nuovo, alfording 
good accommodation for large ships. The latter port, 
c ommenced in 1847, is now (1878) being much enlarged 
and extended to meet the increasing reijuirements of tratle, 
and when completed will occupy an area of 67 A acres, and 
afford quay accommodation for 100 large vessels. The 
chief exports are wheat, wine, tobacco, timber, rag.s, salt, 
rape-seed, hemp, and paper, of which last the annual 
exports amount to upwards of 30,000 cwt. Foremost 
among the industrial establishments are Whitehead^s 
torpedo factory, Messrs Smith & Meymie's paper-mill, the 
ri>val tobacco factory (furnishing yearly more than 200 
million cigars and cigarettes and employing aboAfe 3000 
hands), a chemical factory where 1 GOO tons of sulphate of 
are annually made, and a large steam fiour-mill. 
Besides these may be mentioned several shipbuilding yards, 
tanneries, and rope manufactories. The soil of tho 
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surrounding country is stony, but the clininte is warm, and 
wine is extensively produced The CJult ol t^uarnero yields 
a plentiful supply of fish, and the tunny trade with Trieste 
and Venice is of considera)»lo importance. 

Kiunn* IS to occupy tlie site of tlie ancient Liluirmaii 

town *J\i\satua , later it receivcil the name of Viti>pohs, and 
e\entutilh that of Kaiiiiiu Sancti Viti ad Fhmien, tioin wlneli iU 
iiesmt name is deJiv«'d It was dcMtoned 1*^ (’lunlennigne in 7W9, 
omi which time it piohnhly long lemaintHl nndci the donnnif>n 
o! theFiirnks It uua hold in feudal temiiv fiom the of 

Aipiileia l*y the hishop of Folu, and aflerwardH, in 1119. h\ the 
oonuts of Duiuo, who letaiiied it till the end of the lonitienth cen- 
tury. It in xt pns'i.ed itilo tho hands of the counts of Wallsec. hy 
whom it was smicndcied* iii 1471 to the eiiiperor Kmiemk III., 
who incoipoiHtetl it with tlie doininioiis of tlie houw^ ol Aiisiiiu. 
Fiom this date till 177d Fiume was ruled by iniperuii ^ov^'niors. 
Til 1723 It w.is detleud iitiM* ]M>it hy (diaries VI., in 1770 uuiUtl 
to CiuntiH hy Iheempiess Muini Theresa, and in 1779 declined a 
coryus MjMftafasi. of tliL llunj^uinin crown in 1809 Fiume w’as 
occupied hvtlie Ficin h , hut It Wjis ictakeii hy the Kiiglisli ill 1813, 
ami lestoied to Au-Miia in the lollowung year It wa.H ceiled to 
Jluiigniy 111 1822, hut tdtei the revolution (vf 1848 49 w’lis aiinevi‘d 
totlieeiuwn kinds of t'loatiM, nndei the govei inneiit of which it 
remained lot tlie iie\t twenty a eins Since August 1870 the town 
end teriitory of Fiume h*i\c hem nndci llii' diiect coiitiol of the 
Hungaiiau leiitial tIo\eniiueut 

See “linine «n<l hti New I'ojt '* l)V (i. I Isbei, HUM Vlci*-Coni»ul at 
Itiiiiio, In ot t/te IsTT 

FIVES is a game which has existed in varnms forms 
from tho earliest times, Tho nuuio is derived from the 
essential feature of the ])a8timo coiisi.stiiig in striking a ball 
AAith the five digits of tlio human hand, the idea ot there 
sometimes having been live players on each side r(*i|uiring 
confiriiiutioii. Amongst the Greeks the ttTrdppcLkd? was 
somewhat akin, since a ball avos struck with the hand a.s 
many succe.s^ive tiines as possible at each rebound from the 
ground. Of tho method of playing the liomau wo 
po88es.s no details. Horace (AVrL, i. 6, 48) speaks of it 
thu.s : — 

Lusum it .Miccciias, doiimtum ego ViigiliUHcjutj; 

Xuimpic pila li]>])is luimicum et ludere crudis. 

Judging from these lines the ball play of that day must 
have been both fatiguing and dangerous. Jii the (^ioso 
Ao//, 39 EdAA’ard Hi. (1306) mem. 23, pila vtauHafis is 
mentioned ns one of those paHtime.s which had caused the 
recent deterioration of archery, and borne description of 
liv^es is no doubt referred to. During tho 15th century 
jMilm play in Knglainl and jnt dr jutumr in France were 
the chief analogous jaistimes. In recent limes our great 
jniblic scluxds and univcrHities have become the sole 
nurhCTies of lives. In the ** open*^ court the only desiderata 
are a level piece of ground with a smooth wall in front 
against wdiich the ball is struck. A “ close” court has in 
addition two bide-w^alls at light angles to the front one, and 
the whole may or may not be covered in. U'ho invariable 
principle is to strike the ball, not later than at its first 
rebound from the ground, against the front wall and above 
a certain line as many consecutive times as possible. A 
single gaiiK' comprises one player a side, a double one two 
The minor rules vary at most pchuols and universities, and 
are generally handed down by tradition. About two inches 
IS the usual diameter of the ball, the core being made of 
iiidia rubber, bound round wdth fine tw'inc, and covered 
with white leather, 

FIVES, a toAvn in Franco, department of the Nord, now 
administratively connected with Lille. See Lille. 

FIX, Theodore (1800-1846), a French journalist and 
political economist, was bom at Soleure in Switzerland m 
1800. His father was a French physician who had been 
expatriated by th<j edict of Nantes. Young Fix adopted 
at first the profession of a laud surveyor, but, tiring of the 
monotony of this employment, he in 1830 became connected 
with the Bullet iti Utuvrrsel des Sciences^ to which he con- 
tributed most of the geographical articles. In 1833 ho 
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founded the Ilfvae meimiAle <r£njn*mu^ Polituiue^ which 
he continued till 183C. He alno contiibuted to Le 
Ln Quotidimne^ Lf Journal den EcouonnsteH^ and Im Hernia 
Nf/uvelle. An article of hiw in the AuguHt number of the 
/levae NoawlU for 1840, on the religious condition of 
(leniiany, attracted coiiHiderahle attention. II i« principal 
work is Ohneruatiom nur Itn ('lomm (Juvrihes^ 1B40| in 
which ho argues ugainHt all attempts to regulate artificially 
the rate of wages. Ilm pmuplileL on VAnnKiaiUnri, den 
Douanett AUemondea was m 1840 crowned by the Academy 
of Sciences, but has not been puhlibhedL He died suddenly 
at I'ariH .‘list July IHIO. 

FlXTlJJtlvS, jn law, may bo defined as things which 
have been fi\i d or attached to land, or, it is expresBed 
in Knglish law, things annexe I to the freehold. All systeinH 
of Jaw make u marked distinction between IminovubleH and 
iii(»val>l('H, bi)tweeu real and ]»erHonal piuporty, between 
land and all other things. In the case of lixturea the ques- 
tion ansoH under which sot of rights they are to fall -under 
those of real or of personal property llic general rule of 
Knglish law is that everything attached to the land goes 
with the land -tfuidquld plantaiur aolo^ nolo cedtt. I'his, 
like many other lules of English law, is all in favour of the 
lrm3holdor ; and its injustice has been modified by a large 
number of exceptions formulated from time to time by the 
courts as occasion arose. 

Ah to the kind of fixing ** necessary to change the legal 
character of the thing fixed, it wouhl not be easy to lay 
down any precise rule. Tlungs merely resting on the 
ground by the force i>f their own weight, removable easily 
and without damage to the soil, and intended not for the 
inqirovement of the inheritance but tor temporary use, 
would not be rc'garded us fixtures. (Jn the other hand, 
there is what is called const ructivi^ annexation, when the 
articles in question are not in any sense fixed at all, but 
piisM with the freehold ns if they weio, c.y., the keys ol a 
house, heirhxuns, ike. 

Questions as to the [iroperty in fixtures may arise— (1) 
betwutm landlord and tenant, (2) between heir and execuiui, 
(3) between oxecutur and romaiiidei -man or reversioner. 
These are the priuciiail cases. 

( 1.) As a general rule, if the tenant has affixed anything 
to the freehold iluniig hm occupation, he cuiiiiot remove it 
without the pennission of his landlord. But an exception 
was established in favour of trade fljctures, la a case 
Ixdore Lord Holt it was held that a soap-boiler might, 
duritnf hi» ttruiy remove the vats he had set up fur trade 
pur]>o.s«», and that not by virtue of any special custom, but 
“ by the common law iii favour of trade, and to encourage 
jiidiiHtry Agriculture is not a trade within the meaning 
of this exception, and fixtures erected by a farmer for the 
purposes ot agrieulture may not bo reino\ed without the 
lamllord’H (Hutsent. On the other hand, nurserymen and 
gardeners, whose iiuliHtry closely resembles agriculture, 
are allowed to remove trees, shrubs, <irc , planted by them 
with a view to sale. It seem.s probable that the introduc- 
tion of more elaborate niechaaicul [irocessos in agriculture — 
particularly the use of steam-power — may have the effect 
of modifying the law' as to agricultural fixtures. The 
statute 14 and lo N'let. c. 23 enacts that, when a tenant- 
fanner has, w itb the written consent of his landlord, erected 
buildings, muchmery, <kc., lor iigricultuml or trade purposes, 
the same shall be Ins ]»rt»pert>, and removable by him, 
after giving notice to the landlord, W'ho may, how^ever, elect 
to purchase them. 

Again, orfunnental fixtures, such m hangings and looking- 
glasses, tapestry, irv)u-backs to chimneys, wainscot fixed by 
screw's, marble <‘hnmicy pieces, are held to belong t«) the 
tenant, and to be removable without the landlord’s consent. 
Here again the *^xteut of the prunlege is a mutter of some 
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uncertainty. In one case it was held that the privilege did 
not extend to a conservatory erected on a brick toundatiun 
15 inches deep, and connected with other buildings. Mr « 
Amos, in his book on fixtures, mentions four ]>oints which 
would be important in aettllug whether an ornamental 
fixture is removable or not : — (1 ) the mode in which it is 
united with the freehold ; (2; its nature and construction, 
whether meant to be a temporary or permanent improve- 
ment ; (3) whether it can be easily removed without injury 
to the freehold ; (4) whether there is any local usage. 

In all these cases the fixtures must bo removed during 
the term. If the tenant gives up possession of the 
premises without removing the fixtures^ it will be presumed, 
it appears, that he has made a gift of them to the landlord, 
and that presumj^tion probably could not be rebutted by 
positive evidence of a contrary intention. His right to the 
fixtures IS not, however, destroyed by the mere expiry of the 
term, if he still remains in possession ; but if ho has once 
left the premibes, he cannot come buck ami claim his fix- 
tures. In one case where the fixtuic^s had actually been 
severed from the freehold after the end of the term, it was 
held that the tenant had no right to recover them. 

(2.) As between heir and executor or aclministmtor. The 
([ucstion of fixtures arises between these parties on the , 
death of a jierson ow'iitng land. His real property goes to 
his heir ; hia personal property goes to his executor. In 
this case exceptions introduced in favour of the tenant are 
not allowed in favour of the executor, for, as it is said, the 
“heir is a favourite of tlie law' ’’ There is some conflict of 
authorities on this point, and coses might be cited on both 
sides of the question, whether the executor as against the 
heir has a right to ornamental or even to trade fixtures. 
Thus in one case a cider-mill let into the ground was held to 
belong to the executor; in another (a Scotch case before 
the House of Lords) colliery machinery’’ w'as awarded to 
the heir, although portions of it might have been detached 
without any injury to the land. Blackstone lays dow'n the 
rule that whatever is strongly aftixed to the freehold (f/iwd 
ex cedihua noji fcuUe 7evel/ttni) jmsses to the heir. 

(3.) When a tenant lor life of land dies the question of 
fixtures arises between his representatives and the persons 
next entitled to the estate (the remainder-man or reversioner) 
'Fho remainder-man is not so great a favourite of the law 
OH the heir, and the right to fixtures is construed more 
favourably for executors than m the iireceding cases between 
heir and executor. Whatever is executor’s fixtures against 
the heir would therefore bo executor’s fixtures against the 
remainder-man. And the result of the cases seems to be 
that, as against the remainder, the executor of the tenant 
for life would be certainly entitled to trade fixtures. 

Similar questions may' arise in other cases, c.^/., as 
between mortgagor and mortgagee. When land is conveyed 
the fixtures pobs with it, unless a contrary iutjntion is ex- 
pressed in the conveyance. Again, in reference to bills of 
sale the question arises. Bills of sale are dispositions of 
personal property bimilar to mortgages, the possession 
remaining with the person selling them. To make them 
valid they*^ must be registered, and so tbe question has arisen 
whether deeds conveying fixtures ought not to have been 
registered as bills of sale. Unless it w’us the intention of 
the parties to make the fixtures a distinct security, it seems 
a deed of mortgage embracing them does not require to be 
registered as a bill of sale. 

FLACCUS, C'Airs A’alerius, a Homan poet of the firet 
century of tbe empire, of whose personal history little or 
nothing is known. He has l^eu identified, but on wholly 
insuffirient grounds, with the Fla sens, a poet frieud of 
Martial, to whom the 77th epigram of the 1st book » 
addressed, and heuce described os a native of Padua, and 
in needy oircumstaiices. In the subscription of tbe Vatican 
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MS. the names Setinvs JRallnig are appended^ whence it is 
probable that he was born at Setia in Oimpania. The solo 
notice of him found in classical authors is a short sentence 
* of Quintilian x. 1, 90), “Multum in Valerio Flacco 

nuper aniisimus/’ whence we gather that he must have died 
before 90 A.D., though it does not follow, as is commonly 
stated, that he was cut off by an untimely death. If 
we turn for information ti> his only known w^ork, the 
Aryonauiica^ w^e learn from the dedication, which is 
addressed to Vespasian, that it was written during the 
siege or shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, 70 a.u. The 
Argonauiica is an epic on the quest of the golden fleece 
The poem is unfinished, the eighth book terminating 
abruptly with the request of Medea to accompany Jason on 
his homeward voyage. It is a free imitation and in parts 
a translation of the work of Apollonius of llhudes, which 
had already been made familiar to the Humans by the 
popular version of Varro Atacinus. Various estimates have 
been formed of the genius of Klaccus, and some competent 
critics, such as Scaliger, Uein8iuR,and Weichart, have ranked 
him above his original, liis diction is pure, lus style correct, 
his versification smooth though monotonous, and he has 
some descriptive power, as is shown in the storm of the 
eighth book, and the picture of the dragon lulled to sleep 
by Medea’s charms. On the other hand, he is wdiolly with- 
out originality, and his poetry reads as if made to order. 
It is free from glaring defects, but is rendered all but 
worthless by its monotony, artificiality, and elaborate dul- 
iiesa He deserves, no less than Sdiiis Italicus, to be called 
the ape of Virgil. One instance will suffice to show how^ 
he has vulgarized the great poet. The desertion of 
Hypsipyle by Jason in the second book is closely modelled 
on the desertion of Dido by Aeneas, but inste.wl of “ Si quis 
nuhi £)arvulus aula ludoret AGiieua,*^ w^e have “ Per hunc 
utero quern hnquis lasona nostro”; instead ol “ Quern soso 
ore gerens,” <kc., Tales humoros ea terga relinquit.” The 
eorruptiouH of the text, and the obscurity of the mythologi 
cal and geographical allusions, have attracted commentators 
and critics, but few except professed scludars w'lll care to 
read a second-rate copy of a second-rate poet. 

IiihItogra 2 >hy,- Tho jirgumt ultra wbs unknown till tin* first 
books Slid littlf of the fourth wore dusj-oveud })y I’oggio at St (lull 
W'hon attending the rouncil of Cou.stiinro. TJio rfftho 2 * wa*« 
publiHh(*<l at Bologuii, 1474, from tlie Votioau MS. 8277. Among 
other editions we may menlion Huimanii’s Varwrum^ Leyden, 
1724 ; J. A. Wagner’s, Gottingen, IHOfi ; G. Tlnlo’s, Halle, 1808 
(the first eaieful collation of tlie Vatican MS. ); C. S( lienkl’s, Berlin, 
1871 ; anti tho 8th book annotated by A. Weichert, Meism'n, 1817. 
There are translations into Ki’oneh prose by J, J. A. (’aUHsin tie 
IVreeval in tho Bibhoth^jm jLntittr~Fntn(;niiir ; into Freneh veise 
by Diiieuu de la Malle, ruris, 1811 ; and into Simuish verse by 
D. J. de lA*on Boudicho y Quilty, Madrid, 18C8 ; jnt<# Italian by 
Pindemonte, Verona, 1770 ; into Geniian by Wunderlieb, Erfurt, 
1805. Warton speaks doubtfully of an Kiiglinh veisioii “Wo seem 
to have hud a version of Valenus Flaccus in ir>(i5 ; for in that 
year, I know not if in verse or piose, W'as entt ixnl to Purfoote ‘The 
story of Jason, bow he gotto tbe goMeii llcce, and how }]t» did 
liegylo Media, out of Jjiitin into Englist he, by N><'holas Whyte.’*’ 
The book is not recorded by Watt, nor is it in the British Museum. 

FLACIUS (ill German Vlaciob), Matthias, surnained 
Illyncus (1520-1575), a celebrated German theologian 
of the time of the Reformation, wm born at Albona in 
Illyna in 1520. Having lost his father in early childhood, 
he owed his education almost wholly to his own unaided 
perseverance. At the ago of seventeen he had resolved to 
enter a convent in order to devote his life to sacred learn- 
ing ; but on the advice of one of his relations, who had 
imbibed Reformation principles, he abandoned his intention, 
and pursued his studies successively at Basel, Tubingen, 
and Wittenberg. At Wittenberg he fell for a time into 
religious despondency, and sought the advice of Martin 
Luti ber, who was successful not only in removing his 
doubts, but in inspiring him with much of his own Hefor- 
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mat ion zeal. In 1544 he became professor of Old Testa- 
ment litei'ature at Wittenbeig, aiul soun began to take an 
active and prominent part in the theological discussions of 
the time. He strenuously opposed the AugHburg luterim 
and also tho compromise of Melaiichthou, known as the 
Leipsic Interim, and w^as compelled on that account to 
resign his ptofessorship. From Wittenberg bo prtieeedetl 
to Mugdebuig, and in 1557 he was appointed proies.sor ot 
theology at Jena, but soon became involved in iieontioversy 
with his colleague Strigel on tho jH»wer ot the liuninn will 
in conversion Being a strong ujiholder of the doctrine ot 
man’s iiutund inability, he was induced by controveisiul 
straits to f.ill unwittingly into the Maniclm^nn heresy of 
atiirmnig that original sin was not an accident in human 
nutine, but now belonged to its substance; and as he 
Mould not submit to ecclesiastical censure, he was compelled 
111 15G2 to icsign his olfice. After staying for five years in 
retirement at Uatisbou, he acce}»ted tlio charge of a con- 
gregation in Antwerp, but was soon compelled by religious 
persecution to leave that city for Strasburg. Here his 
views regarding original siu again eA]H)sed him to eccle- 
siastical cen.mne, and ho went to I’ranktorl-on-the-Maine, 
in the hospUdl of which city he died m 1575, having spent 
the latter yeais of his life in great poverty. Though the 
keen and uncomproimsing controversial spirit of Flacius 
ultimately deprived him ol tho sympathy of uhnoHt all his 
friends, ho is better knowm to postoiity for his labours in 
hermeneutics and church history than as a controvirsialist. 
He may almost bo called the founder of tbe science of 
Ijermeueutics, and in the department of church history he 
rendered important service by tracing to their source the 
legends and superstitious traditions by wdiicli, in the aiiuulH 
of the church, truth had in a great measure been eitlier 
concealed or superseded. Among his numerous woiks 
may be mentioned his Clavis Hrrij>tu7\v Sdcnv^ and tho 
Cittaloyus Veritatisy which ho contributed to the 

Moiji frh urg C >ti f it vies, 

SiH* llittci, Fla('ius*9 Lrhrn mid Tod, Frankfoit, 1725 ; Twpsten, 
Matlh Flanus If/tfncits, Bcilui, 1841, l’i«‘^/<‘i, Matth FUtnm 
///tfrifus and urnic 2 V(»1m Eiliiiigfii, 1850-1)1 , untl Madia 
Flario Istnano di Alhtoir^ volizir c docionr/tii, PoJa, 1860, 

FLACGURT, Etieknk de (1007-10(30), a French 
governor of Madagascar, w^as born at Oilcans in 1007. 
When he was named governor of Madagascar by the East 
India Company in 1048, the French troops had mutinied 
against the former governor, and a large number of them 
bad also been massacred by the natives. Flacourt soon 
restored order among the sohlicrs, but in his dealings 
with the natives he was less successful, and their intrigues 
and uttackh kept him in continual harassment during all 
his tenu ul office. As ho was in uncertainty regarding the 
affairs of the company, he returned in 1055 to Franco, 
Not long after he was a]>pointed director general of the 
company , but, having again returned to Madagascar, he 
was drowned on his voyage homo, 10th June 1000. 
Several unknowm districts of Madagascar and some sinal] 
islands in its neighbourhood were exjilored by the orders 
of Flacourt, and he also in 1049 took possession of the 
island of Mascareigne, w hich he named Bourbon. He is 
the author of a JliHloh'e de hi grandr isle Af ad aga scar (Ist 
edition 1058, 2d edition ICCl), which is divided into two 
parts, — the first containing an account of the island, its 
inhabitants, and its natural history, and the second detail* 
ing the lii.^tory of tbe events connected with its occupation 
by the French, Of this work the only portion of much 
value is the natural history section, which gives evidence 
of a considerable amount of minute and careful observation. 
He published also in 1658 a dictionary of the language of 
the island, w^hich, however, is very incomplete and full of 
mistakes. 
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FL AO. It ifi probable that almost as soon as men began 
U) rollcct t^>gfttber for common ]>uri> 0 Hes some kind of con* 
BIMouous ol>jert was used, as tbe symbol of the common 
sentimunt, as the rallying point of the common force. In 
military expeditions where any degn‘e (rf organization and 
diKciplinc prevailed, objects ol surh a kind would be neces- 
sary to mark out the lines and stations of encam]mient, and 
to keep in r»rder ths ditfereiit bands when marching or in 
battle. And, in addition to all this, it cannot be doubted 
that flags or their e<jinvalentM ha\o often served, by remind- 
ing men of [^ast n'Holvcs, past deeds, past heroes, to rally 
to entliusiaHin those seutirnents of faprit dt of family 

>ride and homair, of peiMoiial devoti(»n, jiatriotism, or re- 
igion, upfoi which, as well as upon good leadership, discixe 
line, and numerieal force, success iu warfare dexieuds. 

Among the temains of that x»eox>le which has left the 
(►atliest trac'es of civi!izatn>n, the records of the forms of 
ol »)»‘ctH nseil as ensigns are fro(juently to be found. From 
their carvings and laiintings, supplemented by ancient 

Iters, it appears that the several cianpanics of the 
ligyptiaii army liad their own jiarticular standards. These 
wi ll* forinml of Huch objects as there is reason to believe 
were asHO(‘iated in the minds of the men with feelings of 
awe and <lovotion. Sacred animals, boats, emblems, c»r 
figures, a tablet bearing a king’s name, fan and feather- 
shajK^d syrnlsds, were raised on the end of a staff a.s 
standards, and the oflico of bearing them was looked ujion 
as one of peculiui privilege and honour (fig. 1). Soriio- 
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what sinular Meeiii to have been tlie custoins of the As- 
sy nans and Jew's, Among tlie sculx^tures unearthed by 
Layatd and otliors at Nineveh, only two different dosigna 
have been uotn-ed for standards ; one is of a figure draw- 
ing a bow and standing on a running hull, the other of 
two bulls running in opposite directions (fig. 2,. Those, 
says Layurd, Mr Ihrcli sup]»oses may resemble the emblems 
of war and }>eaee which w^ere attached to the yoke of 
Darius’s cliarn>t. They arc borne ui)ou and attached to 
chariots w‘hich method of bearing these objects was the 
custom also of tho Persians, and prevailed during the 
Middle Ages. No roprosontatioiis of Egyptian or Assyrian 
naval standards have bctai found* but the sails of ships 
>vere embroidered and ornamented with devices, which was 
also a custom during tlie >fiddle Ages. Jn both Egy{)tian 
and Assyrian examples, the staff bearing the emblem is 
frequently ornamented immediately below' with flag-like 
•freamors. Rabbinical writers Juive assigned the different 
devices of the different Jewish tribes, but the authenticity 
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of their testimony is extremely doubtful Banners, stand* 
anls, and ensigns are frequently mentioned in the Bible* 
Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his 
standard, with the ensign of their fathers house ” (Nuin. 
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ii. 2). “ Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, 

fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with banners (Cant. vi. 10). See also Num. ii. 10, x. 
14 ; pH. XX, 5, lx. 4 ; Cant. ii. 4 ; Is. v. 26, x. 18, lix. 19; 
Jer. iv. 21. 

The Persians bore an eagle fixed to the end of a lance, 
and also represented the sun, as their divinity, upon their 
standards, wJiich ap]>ear to have been formed of some kind 
of textile, and were guarded witlx the greatest jealousy by 
the bravest men of the army. The Carian soldier who slew 
Cyrus, the brother of Artaxorxes. was allowed tho honour 
of carrying a golden cook at tho head of the army, it 
being the custom of the Cariuns to wear that bird as a crest 
on their helmets. The North American Indians carried 
l>ole8 fledged wuth feathers from tho wings of eagles, and 
similar cubtoms seem to have prevailed among other 
semi-savage j)eoples. 

The Greeks boro a jnoco of armour on a spear in early 
times ; afterwards tho several cities bore sacred emblems 
or letters chosen for their x>articular associations, — the 
Athenians tho olive and the owl, the Corinthians a 
j^egasuH, the Thebans a sphinx, iu memory of Oedipus, 
the Messenians their initial M, and the Lacedaemonians 
A. A jmrxde dress was placed on the end of a spear as 
the signal to advance. Tbe Dacians carried a standard 
representing a contorted serpent, while tho dragon wa.s the 
military sign of many peojiles, — t>f the Chinese, Dacians, 
and Parthiaiis among others, — and was pirobably first used 
by tho Romans as the ensign of barbarian auxiliaries (see 
fig. 3). 

The question of tho a\(^na militarta of the Romans is a 
wide and very important one, having direct bearing on 
tho history of heraldry, and on the origin of national, 
family, and iiersonal devices. With them the custom was 
reduced to system. ‘‘Each century, or at least each 
maniple,’’ says Meynck, “had its proper standard and 
standard^^liearers.” In the early days of the republic a 
handful of hay was bom© on a pole, whence probably came 
the name manipulus. The forms of standards in later 
times were very various ; sometimes a cross piece of wood 
was x^lt^ced at the end of a spear and surmounted by the 
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figure of a hand in silver, below round or oval discs, witii 
^gures of Mars or Miuerva, or iu later times portraits of 
emperors or eminent generals (fig. 3). Figures of animals, 
as the wolf, horse, l^ar, and others, were borne, and it 
was not until after the time of Marius that the eagle 
became the special standard of the legion ; the vexUlum 
was a square piece of cloth fastened to a piece of wood 
fixed crosswise to the end of a spear, somewhat resembling 
the medUeval g<mfaloiu The labarum of later emperors 
was similar in shape and fixing, and after Constantino 
boro the monogram of Christ (fig, 6, A)* The Roman 
standards were guarded with religious veneration in the 
temples at Rome ; and the reverence of this pe4>ple for 
their ensigns was ia proportion to their supern)rity to other 
nations in all that tends to success iu w^ar. It was nut 
unusual for a general to order a standard to bo cast into 
tlio ranks of the enemy, to add zeal to the onset of his 
soldiers by exciting them to recover what to them was per- 
haps the most sacred thing the earth possessed. The 
Roman soldier swore by his ensign. 

Although iu earlier times drapery was occasionally used 
for standards, and was often appended as ornament to those 
of other material, it was probably not until the Middle Ages 
that it became the special material of military and other 
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ensigns ; and perhaps not until the practice of heraldry had 
attained to definite nomenclature and law's does anything 
appear which is in the modern sense a flag. 

The Bayeux tapestry, commemorating the Norman con- 
quest of England, contains abundant representations of the 
flags of the period borne upon the lances of the knights of 
William’s army. They appear small in size, and jiointed, 
frequently indented into three pomts, and bearing pales, 
crosses, and roundels. One, a Saxon pennon, is triangular, 
and roundly indented into four points ; one banner is of 
segmental shape and rayed, and bears the figure of a bird 
which has been supposed to represent the raven of the war- 
flag of the Scandinavian vikings (fig. 4). These flags and 
their charges are probably not really significant of the people 
bearing them; for even admitting that personal devices 
wore used at the time, the figures may have been placed 
without studied intention, and so give the general figure 
only of such flags as happened to have come under the 
observation of the artists. The figures are probably rather 
ornamental and symbolic than strictly heraldic, — that is, 
personal devices, for the same insignia do not appear on the 


shields of the several bearers. The dragon standard which 
he is known to have borne is jdaced near Harold ; but 
similar figures appear on the shields of Norman w'arnors, 
which fact has induced a WTiter in the Journal of the 
Archmological Association (vol. xiiL p. 113) to suppose 
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that, on the spears of the Saxons, they icq)ref»ent only 
trophies tom from the shields of the Normans, and that 
they are licit ensigns at all. Standards m form much 
resembling these dragons ap[>ear on the arch of Titus and 
the Trajan column as the standards of barbarians. 

At the battle of the Standard in 1138, the English 
standard was formed of the mast of a ship, having a silver 
pyx at the to[>, and bearing three sacred banners, dedicated 
.severally to St Peter, St John of Beverley, and St Wilfred 
of Rijion, the w'holo being fastened to a wheeled vehicle 
Representations of three-pointed, cruss-bearing pennons are 
found on seals of as early date as the Norman era, and the 
warriors in the first crusade boro three pointed ]ieiuioti8. 
Tt is postiblo that the three points wdlh the three loundels 
and cross, which so often ajipear on these banners, have 
some reference to the faith of the bearers in the Trinity and 
in th<‘ cTueifixion, for in coiitomporury representations of 
Christ’s resurrection and descent into hell he beais a three- 
jiointad banner with cross above. The triple indentation 
so common on the flags i»f this period has been su])posed 
to be the origin of one of the honourable ordinaries — the 
pile. 

The powerful aid of religion seems ever to have been 
sought to give sanctity to national flags, and the origin of 
many can he traced to a sacred banner, as is notably the 
case with the oriflammeof France. The banner of William 
the Conqueror wmb sent to him by the jiope, and the early 
English kings fought under thes banners of Edward the Con- 
fess* >r and of Kt Edmund ; while the clumsily blended 
crosses of 8t George, St Andrew, and St Patrick still form 
the national ensign of the three united kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, whose patron saints they 
severally were. More secular characters wore, however, not 
uncommon. In 1244 Henry III. gave order for a “dragon 
to be made in fashion of a standard, of red silk s[»arklmg all 
over with fine gwld 9 the tongue of which should be made to 
resemble burning fire and appear to be continually moving, 
and the eyes of sapphires or other suitable stones.” The 
of Carlnverock^ an Anglo-Norman poem of the 1 tth 
century, describes the heraldic bearings on tb/^ banners of 
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the knighta present with Edward I. at the Biege of that 
fortreHH. Of the king hiniself tJie writer sayH — 

** Kn Hs% baiitiK lioiti lujhiM# 

Jb* or bn f'rtton nt iiiih f 11 loug** ,** 

and lie goes on to deHonbe the kingly cbtiraeteriatics these 
may bo wuppOBod to Byiubolizi*. A MS. in British MuBeum 
(out ol Sir ChriMtiipher Barkers Heraldic (’olleetion, llari. 
4032) gives druwiiigB of the HtandardH of EtigliKh kings 
from Edward ill. to Henry VIIJ., which aie roughly but 
ai tiBtiealiy c oloured. 

The terms for doHenbiiig a hag arc the same as those 
applied in hoialdry to the eorroKponding parts of a shlelcL 
The pait of a Hag furthest from the point of BUflpeiision is 
ridh‘d tluj Hy " 'flie prineipal varieties of flags borne 
iJuriiig the Middle Ages were tht^ peiiuon, the banner, 
and the standaid , guydbomiiies, banderollfi, peniioncells, 
wtujarneiH, A'<‘ , may bo considered as minor varieties. The 
p» nnon (Jig 5, B) was a small perMonal ensign, pointed or 
su.iliow tailed, liorne below the lance head of its owner, and 
clnirgisl with hm attnorial bearings in such a manner that 
they were in true position when the lance was held 
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horizontally for action. It was a strictly personal flag, and 
was boino by every knight. Bcuiiouh were sonietimes 
charged with the cross tif St George in place ol the 
personal bcumigM. A manuscript of the Iflth contuiy 
(Hail 23f>b) in the British Museum, which gives minute 
paiticuhirs as to thosi/e, sliape, and bearings ot stundaids, 
banners, pennons, guulhomnies, ponculla, «fec., says — “ A 
pennon must be two and a half yards long, made round at 
the end, and contiMieth the armos of the owner,” and 
warns that ** fiom Ins st.uulaid or streamer a nuin may flee, 
but not from his banner or pennon bearing his arms,” 

The banner (lig o, G) was generally about square in 
form, charged in a manner exactly similar to the shield of 
the owner, and boine by knights bannerets, and all above 
tlieiu in rank. 'I'ln? rank oi knights bannerets was highei 
than that of ordinal y knights, anti they coidd be created on 
the field of battle only. It w^as the oiishim, aft«*r a battle, for 
the king or tominandor lu ix^rson to honoiu a knight who 
hud distiuguislied himselt in the conflict, by tearing off the 
fly of his knightly pennon, thus creating it a banner and its 
bearer a banneret. 3'he banner was not a^pemonal ensign 
but that of a troop. Every baron, who in tune ot w-ar had 
furnished the proper number of men to his hege, was entitled 
to charge with his arms the banner which they followed. 

The standnni (tig. 5, D) wras a large, long flag, grmlually 
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tafieriug towards the fly, varying in size according to the rank 
of the owner, and generally divided fesse-wise. The shape 
was not, however, by any means uniform during the Middle 
Ages, nor were there any definite rules as to its charges It 
seems to have been first used by Edward III., the head of 
whose standard was charged as his shield of arms, and the 
fly powdered with fleurs^Mis and lions. The Tudor 
manuscript mentioned above says of the royal standard of 
that time'—** The standard to be sett before the king’s 
pavilliou or teute, and not to be borne in battayle ; to be 
in length eleven yards.” ** Every Mtandard and guydon to 
liavo in the chief the cross of St George, the beast or crest 
with his devyce and word, and to be shtt at the end.” The 
standard was always borne by an eminent person, and that 
of Henry V. at Agincourt is supposed to have been carried 
upon a car, and U> have preceded the king. The guidon 
borne by^ a leader of horse **' must be two yards and a half 
or three yards long, and therein shall no amies be put, but 
only the man’s crest, cognizance, and devyce.” A streamer 
was a long, tapering flag, and ** shall stand in the top of a 
ship or in the forecastle, and therein be put no armes but 
a man’s coucoit or devyce, and may bo of length 20, 30, 40, 
or 60 yards, and is slitt a.s well as a guydhomme or 
Htaiidaid ” A pencil was a small streamer-like flag borne 
by an esquire 

The present royal standard of England was hoisted on 
the Tower, January 1, 1801, and is thus described: — 
(Quarterly : fiist and fourth, gules, three lions passant 
gardant, in pale, or, for England ; second, or, a lion ram- 
pant, gules, wdthin a double tressure, flory counter flory of 
the last, for Scotland ; third, azure, a harji or, stringed 
argent, for Ireland. On an escutcheon of pretence were 
charged the arms of the sovereign’s German dominions; but 
after the accession of Queen Victoria these were removed. 
This fliig is displayed at the main whenever the sovereigu 
or a member of the royal family is on board a ship, and is 
also hoisted over the royal resideiu‘e. The Admiralty flag 



Fia 6 - A, St Georpt<’» Banner , B, St Andrew’s Banner , C, St 
Patrlck’H Bniinei, I), Fiiwt Union Jack, E, Present Union Jack. 

stands next to this in importance, and is red charged, fesse- 
wise, with an anchor and cable The national ensign of 
the United Kingdom, the Union Jack, is the not altogether 
admirable result of an attempt to combine the several 
ensigns of* the three countries. St George had long been 
the patron saint of England, and his banner, argent, a cross 
gules, its national ensign (fig. 6. A). St Andrew in the same 
way was the patron saint of Scotland, and his banner, azure, 
a saltire argent, the national ensign of Scotland (fig. 6, B) 
Oil the union of the two crowns* James I. issued a proclama^ 

# 
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tion that ** all aubjects of this isle and the kingdom of Great 
Britain should bear in the main-top the red cross commonly 
^ called St George's cross tuid the wliite cross commonly 
called Bt Andrew’s cross, joined together according to the 
form made by our own heralda’’ This was the first Union 
Jack (fig. 6, D). After the union with Ireland in IBOl a 
new ensign was ordered to be [prepared which should com- 
bine the cross of Bt Patrick, a saltire gules on a field 
argent (fig. 6, C), with the other two. The result was the 
** meteor Sag of England,'* the present Union Jack (fig. 6, E), 
It seems to have been produced in considerable contempt 
of heraldic rules, but excites no less enthusiasm, resjiect, and 
obedience on that account. The flag of the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland is the Union Jack, having in the centre a blue 
shield charged with a golden harp. 

The flags of the United States of America were very 
various before and after the Declaration of Independence ; 
and even after the introduction of the stars and stri^ies, 
these underwent many changes in the manner of their ar- 
rangement before taking the position at present established. 
Historical events have also caused great changes in the 
atandards and national ensigns of Franco. The ancient 
kings boro the blue hood of Bt Martin upon their standards, 
and this was succeeded by the orifiamme, which, originally, 
was simply the banner of the abV>ey of Bt Doius At what 
precise period it became the sacred banner of all France is 
lint known, and even its appearance is very difl^erently 
described in different writers. Guillaume Guiart in his 
chronicle says — 

** Orillamlio e^t uik bnnmere 
De ccncla] loiijoiatit et simple 
Sanz portraituie d’liutre affniTe.** 

The orifiamme was succeeded in the ITith century by the 
white standard powdered with Jfeurs Je-la, which itself 
gave place to the standard of the empire, and is the 
^^cornette blanche *’ for which Chambord contends. The iiii- 
periul standard was blue, bearing a golden eagle, and pow- 
dered with golden bees. The trii'olor was introduced at the 
time of the Revolution, and is divided vertically into three 
parts, coloured blue, white, and red -the red to the fly, 
and the white in the middle. The origin of thib flag and 
its colours is a disputed question. It is said by some to 
have been intended to coinbine the colours of the Bt 
Martin's banner, of the oriflamme, and of the white flag of 
the Bourbons^ by otheis tlie colours are said to be those 
of the city of Paris ; and other autborities assert that the 
flag is copied from the shield of the Orleans family as it 
appeared after Philip figalit(* had knocked off the flmrs- 
The present btandurds and ensigns of existing 
states are shown in IMate 1. 

In the British army the standards of the cavalry are the 
same in colour as the regimental facings ; they bear the 
insignia, cipher, number, and honours of the regiment, and 
are richly ornamented. Those of the household cavalry 
bear on a crimson field the royal insignia. The colours of 
each infantry regiment are two in number — the queen's 
ceJourand the regimental colour. The former is the Union 
Jack variously charged, the latter is in etdour like the regi- 
mental facings, and is charged with the honours, Ac., of the 
corps. The queen’s colour of the foot guards, however, 
is crimson, and its regimental colour the Union Jack. The 
royal artillery and the rifles have no colours. 

Until 1864 the ships of the British navy bore three 
different ensigns. In that year, however, her Majesty pro- 
scribed the discontinuance of tho division of flag officers 
into those of the red, blue, and white squadrons, and 
ordered that the white ensign, with its broad and narrow 
pendants, should be thenceforward estaVdished as the 
colours of the royal naval service, reserving the use of 
the red and blue colours for special occasions. The white 
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flag with St George^s cross is borne by admirals, vice- 
admirals^ and rear-admirals on their respective masts. 
The blue ensign is borne by ships in tho service of public 
offices, and also under certain restrictions by such ships as 
are commanded by officers of the naval reserve. Tho red 
ensign is borne by all other British ships. Yacht clubs 
are flowed, however, certain privileges ; they mostly carry 
the blue ensign with characteristic burgees. An .ulmiral’s 
flag is displayed at the main, a vico-admirnrs at the fore, 
and a rear admiral's at the mixon truck. Flag offi(*er is 
another name for ad mi nil, and the flag ship in a fleet is 
the one carrying the uduurars flag. 

At sea tho striking of the flag denotes surrender, and 
the flag of one country being placed over that of another 
denotes tho victory of tho lormcr. A yellow flag denotes 
quarantine. Tho universally understood flag of truce is 
pure white. 

Flags would obviously suggest themselves for use as 
signals, and have no doubt alivays more or less served for 
the purpose. The numerical systems of Sir Hume Pop- 
ham and Captain Marryatt were very serviceable but 
limited in application, the senteuces to which the num- 
bers referred being arranged as in a dictionary. By tho 
new commercial code the Kignals rejiresent consonantH, 
and by means of about a score of flags all the requisite 
communications can be made. A universal international 
code of signals would no doubt bo a benefit. (w, iiK.) 

FLAG, or Flow'kk i>e Luce, botanically /?•?«, the popu- 
lar name of a genus of iiereunial plants of the natural order 
Indaceiv, occurring in north temperate regions, and having 
the following characters : — Rootstock creeping, horizontal, 
thick, with dichotomous joints, or tuberous ; loaves usually 
eiisiform and equitant ; flowers large and showy ; tho 
perianth (see Botany, vol. iv. p. 141, fig. 268) superior, 
with the three outer segments large, spreading, orrcvolute, 
and frequently bearded at the base, and the three innei 
smaller, sub-erect, and converging ; stamens three, inserted 
at base of outer segments of perianth, and concealed by the 
stigmas ; anthers extrorso ; stigmas throe, pelaloid, and 
arching over the stamens ; capsule throe-celled, dehiscing 
loculicidally ; and seeds numerous, with a floshy albumen. 
Many kinds of flag are cultivated in England, but only two 
species are indigenous. One of these, // //f J^udacorus 
tho Yellow Flag or Iris, is common in Britain on river banks, 
and ill marshes and ditches. It is called tlie “Water-flag" 
or “bastard Floure de-luce'’ by Gerard, who romarks that 
“although it be a water plant of nature, yot being [dantod 
in gardens it prospereth well,’* Its flowers appear ni Juno 
and July% and arc of a golden-yellow colour. Tho leaves 
are from two to four feet long, and half an inch to an inch 
broad. Towards the latter ])art of the year they arc eaten 
by cattle. The seeds are numerous and pale-brown ; they 
have been recomim*nded when roasted as a substitute for 
coffee, of which, however, they have not the properties. 
The astringeiit rhizome has diuretic, purgative, and emetic 
properties, and may, it is said, be used for dyeing black, 
and in the place of galls for ink-making. The other 
British species, I, J\K>fidimmn^ the Fetid Iris, Gladden, 
lloast-beof Plant, the Jit/ris or Stinking Gladdon of Gerard, 
is a native of England south of Durham, and also of Ire- 
land, southern Europe, and north Africa. Its flowers are 
usually of a dull, leaden-blue colour ; the capsules, w^hich 
remain attached to tho plant throughout the wu'nter, are 2 
to 3 inche'^’ long ; and the seeds scarlet. When bruised 
this species emits a peculiar and disagreeable odour 
Among other flags ^common in Europe are /. Germanica, 
probably the Illyrian iris of the ancients, the jiurple blossoms 
of which are a common ornament of English gardens ; 7. 
pallida^ a native of Istria, with pale-blue flowers ; and /. 
Floi'tniina^ indigenous to the Macedonian coast an i 
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\Hia Minor, having white flowero. The rhizoiues or under- 
ground Htrnns of tlieBo three hpeciott constitute the ** orrie- 
niot ” or rhizonui Irulia of pharmacy, formerly known as 
** ireoH ” or ** orice,” which i» exported xri considerable 
quantity from southern Kuroj^o, iimre especially from the 
iieigbhourh(K>d of Leghorn and Tiiostc. To prepare orris- 
root the rhizome i» in AuguMt dug up and freed of its 
rootlets and brow’n outer haik; it is then dried, anu 
packed in casks for sale. OrriH-root occurs in commerce 
m whitish, kno}>by, soinetiines branched pieces, of about 
the thickness of the thumb, and having on one side 
numerous pits where the ror»ilets were attached. It has 
a bitteiisfi and aend taste, and is purgative and emetic in 
properties. By drying it acquires the odour of violets. 
It IS oxportoci to India, where it is called hekhhntutfsha 
(viohd-ioot). By the aiicioiits it was valued both for its 
odour and its healing virtues ; and in England it was in 
past times in repute as a medicine ior various complaints. 
Oerani states that the root of the common Flower deduce, 
cleaije washed, and stamped with a few drops of Hose water, 
and laid plaister-wise upon the face of man or woman, 
doth in two dayes at the most take away the blacknesso or 
bicwnesse of any stroke or bruse he further aiivimatC'* 
the use of the sumo remedy in dropsy and infirmities of 
the chest. It is now euqdoyed in the preparation of 
violet powder, and of scented iiair and tootli-powders and 
oils, as a perfume for the breath, for making issue peas, and 
occaHionally as an errhine. At the risk ui causiug irrita- 
tion of the mouLli and disturbance of the bowels, it is 
fiometiiues given to teething infants to bite. In America 
the rhi/i»ine of /. the Blue Flag, as als(» that of 

/. Flm'fHtnuiy is employed us a purgative and alteiative in 
strumous conqdaints. Orris-root coutuins, besides gum, 
ligneous matter, and elliptical granules of starch, an acid 
resin, irvUn <»r irtshi^ [irocipitiible from the tincture by 
water, and said in small doses to act us a stimulant of the 
glandular system ; also one-twelfth ]>er cent, of a seim- 
solid substance, tlie hviter or rninphor of oin'rf, wdiich 
consists apparently of myristic acid with a little essential 
<11 1, and which with alxmt 15 parts of sjunts forms the oif 
or of o)r in-root. According to some ^^rlters the 

blossom of tlie iris is represented in the well-known 
herahlic device, the Fluuu dk-lis (</. v ,). The ancient anus 
of Florence are a rod sliiold bearing a w’hite lily or iris. 

Tii(^ Sweet Flag, <ir Sweet Sedge, jirobably the anopor of 
l)u)sci»ndes, is the s]»ecU‘s L., a plant of 

the natural order Acorart'tv or Ortmtiurnt , It has a 
wide distribution, growing in >vet situations in the 
Himalayas, North America, Siberia, and various parts of 
Kuro[)e, iinduding England, and has been naturalized in 
Scotland and Ireland. The leaves are sweet-scented, and 
are taisiform, e(|iiitant, .3 t<i 6 feet long, and two-thirds to 
1 4 inches broa<l ; and the spadix is lateral, with bisexual 
fl<»wers. The rhizonu^ {rheouKt raham aromatiei), which 
has a more powerful odour than the he i huge, is creeping, 
horizontal, and woody , it has been eiiijdoycd as an aromatic 
Htinuilaiit, antispasmodic, and tome. Sir J. E. Smith 
AXf/. Flora^ ii, 158, lM ed., 181^8) mentions it as a popu- 
lar remedy in Norfolk fm- ague. In India it is used as 
an insectifugc, and is atlministered in infantile diarrhtea. 
It is an ingredient m poarn^ is emj>h>yed for lluvouriiig 
beer, and is chewe<l to clear tlu^ voice , and its volatile oil 
is employed by makers of snuff’ and aromatic vinegar. The 
rhizome of Arorm (\ffamm is sometnues atluUerated with 
that of /m FsfudaroritSy uliich, however, is <listiuguish- 
able by its lack of odour, astnngeut taste, and dark colour. 

Hec J. Oorard, Herhall^ edition of Thom Johnson. ]> 4J* 

tq : Lmdluy. Med. and (Kion , .1 l> Hookei, Tht 

Sifui(rnt*it /’/ora, 1870 ; Kluokign* and Tltinhui> , PhnrmuctMfraphia, 
1874 ; Bentley and Tnmen, Shd Plants, t.ih *^73 and 27i. 
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FLAGELLANTS. The practice of some form of flagel- 
lation as a religious observance is of very early origin, and 
has been more or less followed by nearly every nation, both 
savage and civilized. Special whipping ceremonies have 
also had a wide prevalence. According to Herodotus (iu 
4B, Gl), it was the custom of the ancient Egyptians to 
beat themselves during or after the sacrifice at the annual 
festival in honour of their goddess This. In Lacedaemon,, 
at the festival of Artemis Orthia or Orthosia, the chief 
ceremony was that of the Diamastigosis, or flogging of 
ytiuths before her altar, — a custom which is said to have 
been introduced by Lycurgus, and which is known to have 
existed down to the time of Tertullian. From Sparta it 
spread to other places in Greece, Asia Minor, and Italy 
(see vol. ii. p. 644). Flagellation w'as a prominent feature 
ill the Homan festival of the Lvprrenlia^ at w^hich it W’as 
the custom of the Luperci to run through the most fre- 
quented parts of the city, having leathern thongs in their 
hands, w'lth which they struck all whom they met, the 
blow being believed to have a salutary^* influence (see 
Ovid, FaBtx^ ii. 425 577. ; Plutarch, Citnnr^ 61). 

The discipline of flagellation was introduced at a very 
early period into the Christian Church as a punishment ; 
the first recorded instances of it are isolated cases wLich 
happened alxjut the beginning of the 5th century ; thus' 
Augustine (Ay). 151) ad Marcell,) mentions that in his day 
flogging was resorted to as a means of discipline, not only 
by parents and schoolmasters, but also by bishops in their 
courts ; and Joannes Cassianus, writing about the same 
})oriod, says of offending monks, ** vcl plagis emeiiduntur 
vel expulsione purgautur.^' In the decrees of several 
provincial councils the practice is referred to as usual and 
right. But self-flagellation as a voluntary penance was not 
introduced till a considerably later period. The custom 
seems to have made but little progress till about the end 
of the 11th century, when it w^as largely recommended by 
the [irecepts and example of C^ardinal Peter Damian ; and 
in the 13th century fraternities were specially formed for 
its observance as a regular and public religious ceremony. 
The fiist of these w’as instituted about 1210 through the 
preaching of St Anthony ot Padua, bub the new’ order did 
not make much progress till about 1260, when, finding a 
favourable soil in the i>eiiitence and fear resulting from the 
disastrous elFeets of the long-protracted Guelph and Ghibel- 
liiie w’ars in Italy, it suddenly sprung up into vigorous^ 
growth through the exhortations and example of Hamer, a 
monk of IVrugia. Great numbers of the inhabitants of this 
city, noble and ignoble, old and young, traversed the btreet.8, 
carrying in their hands leathern thongs, with wdiich, accord- 
ing to the chronicle of the monk of Padua, “ they drew 
forth blood from their tortured bodies amid sigh^ and 
tears, singing at the same time penitential psalms, and en- 
treating the compassion of tlie Deity.'* Many of them soon 
began a pilgrimage through the neighboming towms, and in- 
creasing in numbers as they went, some journeyed through 
liombardy into Provence, and others curried the infection 
to Home. As they at first effected a considerable im- 
provement in the habits of the people, the religious 
authorities gave them their countenance ; but the Ghibel- 
liues, dreading their political influence, prohibited them 
from entering their territories. Other bands of flagella iits 
visiteil Bavaria, Bohemia, Austria, Hungarj^ and Poland, 
making many converts on their way ; but their exhibitions 
gradually awakened the disgust of the better classes of 
society, and the tumult and disorder resulting from such 
large and promiscuous gatherings soon led to their pro- 
hibition bojh by the clergy and the civil rulers The 
fraternities again made their appeanince after the great 
plague in the 14th century, this time in Hungary, and 
spread thence through Germany. From the Continent 
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120 of them passed over into England, but they were 
dually obliged to retire without making a j!»iugle convert. 

* Pope Clement VL fuluiiuated a bull against the order 
20th October 1349 ; and the officers of the Inquisition 
during the papacy of Gregory XI. persecuted them with 
such vigour that the sect at lost diaappearoil altogether. 
An attempt made tn Thuringia in 1414 by CWrad Schmidt 
to revive the order under the name of Cryptoilagellants 
was suppressed by the trial and execution of that leader 
and the more prominent among his followers. In the 16th 
century a milder form of the practice was prevalent in 
Franco, especially in the southern parts of the kingdom ; 
and in various places dagellatlug companies were formed, 
who, however, used the discipline chiefly in private, and 
only occasionally took part in public flagellating processions. 
Henry III. of France established a whipping brotherhood 
ill Paris, and himself took part in the processions, but And- 
iug that his conduct so far from conferring on him any 
political benefit awakened only ridicule, he allowed his zeal 
for self-mortification to abate. The fraternities were 
suppressed in France by Henry IV., but until recent times 
the practice of self>tiag<*Uation continued to manifest itself 
intermittently in the south of France, and also in Italy 
and Spain ; and so late as 1820 a procession of flagellants 
took place at Lisbon. 

See Muratori, AnttqtiUates Itahui Mnhi JEt'i; Boileau, iiw- 
Utria Flaqdlantiatit^ translated into English niid«'t the name //w/or// 
of the Flagdlaats^ or the Adran^agat of > Helvot, llistotre 

da ordres monofitiguis , Gernon, CoiUia stcluni flat f ilia utium ; 
C<>oj>er, Flagtllatiofiand the FlagcUatils , SolmeeganR, Ihc GtissUr, 
nanicnthch die (hiHsrlfahrt naeh Strasdutrtj^ 134l>, l^eipsic, 1840; 
and efli»ecially ForHteinuun, Iht ehnstt (ft issfergt Htlhchaitrn^ 
Halle, 1828, and the aiticlu hy l>r Zacher ui Eis<li and iinii>er8 
Fneyclopadie. 

FLAGEOLET. 8ee Flute. 

FLAHAUT DE LA BILLAKDERIE, Aiti-ustk 
CiiAELEs Joseph, Comte de (17bo-1870), a French 
general and diplomatist, was born in Pat is on the 2l8t of 
A])ril 1785. His father, a field marshal in the royal 
aimy, succeeded Buftbii as intendant of the royal gardens, 
and was guillotined at Arras in 1793. His mother, an 
ingenious and elegant novebwTiter, known as Madame de 
Souza, from the name of her second husband, the Portu- 
guese author J. M. de Souza -But elho, emigrated with him 
to England, and, after he had spent some time in Germany 
for the sake of his education, brought him back to Pans 
ill 1798. The ft>Iluwing year, young Flahaut, being only 
fifteen years of age, enlisted in a troop of volunteer cavalry, 
who were to accompany General Bonaparte, then first 
consul, to Italy. He had a brilliant career, being suc- 
cessively aide-de-camp to Murat, Berthier, and Napoleon. 
In 1813 he was first gazetted general of brigade, and then 
general of division, and, although already a count by birtli, 
received a second time this title from the great soldier of 
fortune who sought by his 8iu)i>lo fiat to create a new 
empire to be propped up by a new nobility. He^ was a 
peer of France during the Hundred Days, and supported 
with all his influence the project of making Marie-Louiso 
regent, and of thus securing the imperial throne for the 
young king of Rome under the title of Napoleon 11. On 
the second return of the Bourbons he left France, and lived 
ill cxiletfrom 1815 to 1830. In England, bis usual pl6u;e 
of retreat, ho married (28tli July 1817) the daughter of 
Admiral Keith, who became an Irish peeress as Baroness 
Keith in 1823, and succeeded to the Scottish barony of 
Nairn in 1838. By her he had no sons, but ^several 
daughters, the eldest of whom married the fourth marquis 
of Lansdowne. After the revolution of July 1830 he 
returned to France, was restored to his former rank in the 
anny, and was made a peer by the Government of Louis- 
i^bilippe. He soon became a favourite with the duke of 
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Orleans, the kiDg*s eldest sou, who gave him a situation of 
trust in his household. He also received at the same time 
the dignity of the giand cross of the Legitm of Honour, of 
which he had been a comuiauder since 1814. ills services 
as a diplomatist were made use of more than once : ho was 
ambassad(»r at Berlin in 1831, and at Vienna from 1842 
until the revc»lution of 1848, When J^mis Bouaiiarto 
became Napoleon TIL, Flahaut de la Billiirderie, w’hoso 
mother had brought uj) the duke of Moray, did not con 
Hider his fidelity as any longer pledged to the Orleans 
family, and was aj>j>ointed senator (31bt December 1852). 
Ni>r was this the ouh imperial favour he could boast t»f. 
From 18G0 until 18(32 he was ambassador to London, and, 
on the 28th of January 1864 he was promoted to the high 
dignity of grand chiincelU)r of the Legion of Honour. 
After that time Flahaut did not play any considerable part 
in the manugement of public business. Ho died on the 
Ist of September 1870. 

FLAMBARl), RANULini GLvLni), (d. 1128), bishop of 
Duiham, and justiciar niulcr \\ illiam Rufus, w iis a Norman 
of low birth, who came to England in the tram of William 
the Conqueror in 1066. Ho took holy orders, obtained 
several church preferments, and was appointed chaplain 
to the bishop of Loudon, and made prebondary of St Paurs, 
He demanded tlio deanery also, and this being refused 
him, ho left the bishop’s service. Ho afterwards ]>asBed 
into the service of the king, William 11 , who made him 
his chaplain Ambitious, greedy, and unscrupulous, he 
flattered and ministered to the vices of his master, and 
thereby raised himself to the liighest jilaces m church and 
state. To fill the royal coflers he suggested various 
arbitrary and o]q)ressivo measures, by wliich he earned the 
hatred of the people, and at the same time the eulogy of 
the king, that he was the only man who, to please a 
master, dared to brave the vengeance of mankind. Flam- 
bard appears to have berm the first to apply the feudal 
theory to the e.states of the church. He suggested that 
they should be considered as fiefs or benefices held of the 
king, and that as such at every vacancy they devolved to 
the crown till the vacancy w^us supplied. The lesson was 
quickly learnt, and the imineuiate consequt'uce was that 
benefices were kcjit vacant during tlio king’s X)loaBure, and 
refilled only on jmymcnt of a large sum of money. It was 
not till after the death of Lanfianc that the king gave him- 
self up unreservedly to the influence of Flam bard. The 
justiciar obtained for himself the custody of the vacant 
abbeys of Waicliester and (^hertsey, tlio bishopric of Lin- 
coln, and the archbishopric of Canterbury. His extortion 
and oppressions diew upon him the curses of the clergy as 
well as of the people, and in 1009 an attempt was made to 
murder him at sea. But a storm arose and his murderers 
quarrelled, and Flambard was allowed to land again. He 
then reapjieared at court and was rew^arded with the sec of 
Durham. lint he wfis at last “hoist with his own jictard”* 
for at his consecration lie had to make the king a present 
of .1^1000. On the death of William II., in the following 
year, the bishop, to satisfy the outcries of the peojde, wan 
sent to the Tower, “the man,” says Mr Freeman, 
“ recorded to have dwelled as a prisoner in the Conqueror’s 
fortress.” He fared sumptuously in his confinement, treated 
his keepers, and at length, in February 1101, managed to 
escape from the Tower, and fled to Nonnandy. There he 
joined Duke Robert, instigated him to the invasion of 
England, and returned to England with him. He was 
ultimately restored to his see, and appears to have occupied 
himself thenceforward with its duties, and in various 
architectural works — the completion of his cathedral, the 
building of Norham Castle, and the fortification of Durham. 
He endowed the college of Christchurch and founded the 
priory of Mottisford. Flambard died September 5 , 1128 . 

IX. — 36 
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FLAME. An ordinary flame con«i«ts of a gas or vapour 
burning in contact with the air, and in most caai^ emitting 
light of greater or leas intensity. It ih thus diRtinguiehable 
from the mere incandeacence or glow produced by a bnm> 
mg body which doea not become gaaeouR provioua to com- 
buBticm. Many iioHd aubutanceH, hc^wcver, bum with flame, 
>>ecauae under the influence of heat they either, as wood 
and coal, evolve comburttible ganea and vaiiours, or, as 
zinc, sulphur, and phosphoruA, become volatile. Charcoal, 
although a solid, when brightly heated iu a furnace yields 
flame, siuco carbon dioxide, or carlnmic acid gas, in x>asa- 
irig through it, furniHlies the combustible gas carbon mon- 
oxide, or carbonic oxide. When the air or other supporter 
of coinbuKtioij ih intimately mixed with the combustible 
gas, ignition occasioiiH an exploHiori, and the flame resulting 
in instantancouA and e(]ually luminous throughout, Tlio 
dark inner cone of a candle-flume (see Blowpipe, voL iii. 
p. 837, col ii) IH formed by the volatilized tallow raised by 
the capillary action of the wick, together with carbonic 
oxide, carbtuiic acid gas, and water vapour from the com- 
bustion going on iu the outer part of the flame, and 
atmospheric nitrogen, but no free oxygen. By meatiH of a 
short tube inserted into it, the inner cone of the flame may 
be imuie to yield u[> a portion of its contents ; the apidica- 
tion of a light to the other end of tlic tube shows that they 
are combustible. That within the flame they are not 
ignited may be demonstrated iu many ways. Thus, if 
a piece of pai>er be depressed upon the flame for a few 
seconds, that x>ttrt of it which touches the central part of 
the flume is not cliarred. Again when a i>lutimim wire is 
held horizontally iu a candle flame, it is lieatod to redness 
at the two ]nirts w'hcre it is in contact with the outer zones 
of combustion, remuuiitig dark between them. In the 
intermediate, white-hot, and luminous zone of the candle 
flame tbo oxidation of the gases yielded by the inner core 
is chiefly eih^cted. The reducing eflect of the flame is 
greatest at the surface of contact of these two portions. 
On acc<»unt of the slower combustion, the smaller propor- 
tion of unoxidized gases, and the greater penetration of 
oxygen at the tip]>er ])art of tlie flume, the luminous zone 
is thicker, but less bright above than below. In the outer 
noii-luminous zone or mantle, wdiich envelops the whole 
Ihiuie except at its base, combustion is completed. The 
mantle may be conveniently obnerveil by interposing a 
small piece of card between the luminous cone and the eye. 
At the buMt) of the flame, reaching a little upward towards 
the inner cone, is a light blue zone. 

The composition of wax and tullu\v flumes, according to 
Hilgard, is hydrogen, marsh-gas, olefiant gas, carbon mon- 
oxide, carbon dioxide, nitrogen in large proportion, and 
small (piantitie.s of substances condensable to solids or 
lupiids. The same gaseous constituents were found by 
Laiuh>lt in coal-gas, with tetrylene, water, and a very little 
oxygen. Tlie size of a flume is in relation to the amount 
of oxygeu required to consume a definite bulk of its con- 
stituent gas, and to the purity of the oxygon supplied, 
lienee the flames produced by the same bulk of different 
gases vary considcralily in magnitude, the flame of hydrogen 
being smaller than that of olefiant gas, but larger than that 
of a mixture of hydrogen and nitrogen. Tlie flame of 
oxygen burning iu marsh-gas, of which it needs only half 
its volume for comiilete combination, is much smaller than 
that of oxygen burning in hydrogen, of which latter two 
volumes are rcquirtal. The tuporing shape of a candle- 
flame results from the s)>reading of tlie gases set fieo iu its 
interior, from the ascent of the products of combustion, 
owing to their having a higher temperature and consequently 
a lower density than air, from the currents in the cooler 
atmosphere around it thereby occasioned, and, lastly, from 
the exhaustion of combustible material at the upper part of 


the flame. A fl.ame of large size tends to be irregular in 
form through variations in the force of air-currents. By 
altering the atmospheric pressure to W'hich they are sul^ * 
jected, flames may be made to differ considerably in shape. 
Thus at two atmospheres of pressure the flame of a 8|>erm 
candle is spike-like, and scarcely one quarter of an inch in. 
diameter below, whilst its upper part is enveloped in 
smoke, in which the apex is concealed. When the normal 
pressure is gradually reduced to that of half an atmosphere, 
the flame is changed in appearance chiefly through diminu* 
tion of its luminosity ; but as the pressure is lowered 
thence to that of six inches of mercury, the flame becomes 
globular, and assumes a greenish-blue tint. Just before 
the disappearance of the yellow portion of the flame, there 
comes into view a splendid halo of pinkish light,’’ due 
2 >robably to incandescent nitrogen, ** forming a shell half 
an inch thick around the blue-green nucleus, and thus 
greatly enlarging the dimensions of the flame ” (Fraukland). 
The colour oi flames, due, according to Heumaiin, to heated 
vapours, is de[>endent principally on their temperature and 
on the nature of bodies contained in them. The flame of 
carbonic oxide, ordinarily blue, is yellowi^h-red if the gas 
be heated before ignition. The colour of flames is subject 
also to modification according as one or other of any two . 
gases burnt together is made the supporter of combus- 
tion. 

Flames may be classed as luminous, such, c.y., as those 
produced by the burning of wax, tallow, oils, and other 
carbonaceous substances, and metals ; and non-luminous, as 
those of hydrogen, alcohol, sulphur, and carbon monoxide. 

A good illuminating flame may readily bo procured from a 
iion-illuminant gas by saturating it with the vapour of a 
heavy hydrocarbon ; thus hydrogen and marsh gas, when 
burnt with one pound of benzol, give a light equal to that 
yielded by 5*793 lb and 7*682 It) of spermaceti respectively. 
The diluents of coal-gas, namely hydrogen, carbon mon- 
oxide, and marsh gas, attbrd practically no light ; the light 
given by the illuiuinants is not, however, altogether 
independent of the relative proportions of the diluents 
(Fraukland and Thorne, in Joitru, Vhein. Abr., March 1878, 

|x 94). Flames transparent for all lights are non-luminous, 
siuco the pow’er of an incandescent gas at a given tempera- 
ture to absorb and its power to emit light are proportional 
to each otlier. 

Sir 11. Davy, from experimental investigations, was led 
to the conclusion that the luminosity of flames is caused by 
minute solid particles of incandescent carbon or other sub- 
stances set free from the combustible body by heat. From 
researches by Fraukland and other physicists it appears 
that this view is not tenable in respect to all flames. Tho 
flame of arsenic burning in oxygen emits a remarkably 
intense white light, although neither the metal nor the 
product of its combustion, arsenioua acid, is gaseous at the 
temperature ui the flame. Again, carbon disulphide and 
nitric oxide give mi combustion together a light which is 
almost unbearable by the eye, and which, like that of a 
coal-gas flame, affords a perfectly continuous spectrum, and 
}et no solid particles are concerned in its production. 
From these and similar facts, and from the seeming trans- 
parency of illuminating flames, it has been concluded by 
Fraukland and others that although a non-luminous flame 
may l>e rendered luminous by the introduction into it of 
substances iu the solid condition, e.</., asbestos, platinum 
v.dre, and fine powders, tho light-giving power of ordinary 
flames Js dependent to a great extent on the density of their 
constituent gases and vapours, and not on the presence in 
them of any solid particles. Further, the deposits of soot 
formed by the flames of ordinary illuminants on bodies 
with which they come iu contact have been regarded as 
consisting, not of solid carbon set free by the elective 
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ftifiDity of oxygen^ for the hydrogen of the hydrocarbon, 
bat of mixtures of condeiised hydrocarbons of remarkably 
* high boiling-points. The observations of several experi> 
menters do not, however, bear out these conclusions. M. 
J. L. Soret has demonstrated that the supposed transparency 
of many flames at high temperatures does not exist, and 
that at least for ordinary flames Davy’s theory of the pro- 
duction of luminosity holds good, — ** a imsiiciI of solar light 
being reflected by diffusion and polarized in precisely the 
same manner, whether it falls on a very brilliant flame, or 
whether it illuminates non-incandeaceut smoke, In which 
the presence of carbon particles is iiicoutestable” (see 
Archives dea Science^ 3 v\y 1874, trans. in /VuV. J/uy., 1875). 
Stein, moreover, has proved that the sooty deiiosit obtain- 
able from a coal-gas flame contains not more than 9 per 
cent, of hydrogen, and that, were it merely condensed 
vapour, exposure to a high temperature would cause its 
▼olatilh&tion, which, however, is not the case (see Journ, 
Fract. Chenu, new series, vol. viii. p. 402). Heumann 
holds that for the production of light from a hydrocarbon 
flame a high temperature is requisite, — iirat, to set free 
solid particles of carbon, and, secondly, to maintain 
these in a state of incandescence. In support of the 
theory that the luminosity of hydrocarbon flames does 
result from the existence within them of carbon particles 
he points out — 

(1) That the lunnnoua man tie of a liydrorarbnn flame (aa Stein 
also has proved) is not altogether tranfiparent. the ajtpeaniiiee of a 
continuous iiiia^ when an olijeet is vu‘wed thiou^h tlie Ihiine heiii#< 
attributable probably to tho smallness of the illuminating imrticles 
and their rapid motion ; 

(2) That names tho luminosity of ^^hich is due to the preseiieo 
of finely divided solid matter give sliaitows when viewetl iii sunlight ; 
also that luminous hydioeurbou fiauiea give sliudows , and that the 
only light-giving flames that aie shadow less are those eonsisting of 
glowing gases and va[>onrs ; 

(8) That chlotiiie inereascs the lunimosity of feebly luminous 
hydrocarbon flames by setting free iii them particles of what 
must certainly be pure'earhon ; 

( 4 ) That the presence of solid particles in a hydrocarbon fhinn^ 
may be demonsWted by causing it to impinge upon a heated 
surface, or upon a similar flanie ; ami 

(6) That the lower surface of a small rod ]>laced lu aflame becomes 
covered with soot, which has been separated in tlie lowei ]>oitioii of 
the flame. This deposit cannot be tiio result of tlie <’ooling actum 
of the rod, as it is not formed on all sides of the rod, and may he 
produced on hot as well as cold bodies introduced into the flame. 

The influence of pressure upon luminosity has next to 
be considered. It was shown by Davy in 1817 that the 
intensity of the light of flames is increased by the condens- 
ation, and diminished by the rarefaction of the atmosphere. 
Prankland has proved that flames ordinarily non -luminous, 
Hs those of hydrogen, carbonic oxide, and alcohol, can be 
iriode highly luminous by condensing the atmosphere in 
which they burn. Hydrogen yielding, under a fireasure of 
three atmospheres, light estimated at one unit, at twelve 
atmospheres gives a light of 100 units. On the other band 
the flame of arsenic in oxygen loses greatly in lumin- 
osity when subjected to reduced pressure. For each decre- 
ment of pressure from 30 down to 14 inches of mercuiy", 
according to Franklaud, the flames of candles undergo an 
equal or nearly equal loss of luminosity ; for lower pres- 
sures the diminution is less rapid. The blue portion of the 
flames of candles burnt on the summit of Mont Blanc was 
found by the same experimenter to extend to the height of 
one eighth of an inch above the cotton, the rate of combus- 
tion being the same as at Chamounix ; and it has been 
computed by him that, owing to tho difference of baruine- 
tric pressure in tho two cities, the Llluminating effects of the 
aame sample of coal-gas in London and Mexico must be in 


^ Compare the action of palladiuni sponge and foil on various 
bydroearbou flames, probably through occlusion of hydrogen. See 
Wtfhler, in Phil. Mag., 1877, p. 3i5. 
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the ratio of 100 to 46*2. From the above-mentioned facts 
the inference has been drawn that the decrease in light 
caused by rarefaction of air is attributable to the greater 
mobility at low pressures, and consequent readier oxidation 
of gaseous bodies, and also to the increase in the .size of the 
flame. Conversely, the greater lunimosity under pressure 
has been ascribed to the augmentation of the density of the 
burning gas or vapour thereby occasioned. 1 1 has, however, 
been proved that, although the density of constituents is in»t 
without etl'ect i>u the luminosity of flames, it cannot be enn^ 
sidered alone as a cause of this phenomenon, since at high 
pressures the temperature of a flame is increased. (Seo 
Dcville, f Ixvii. 1 089 ) Now, although the light 

and heat of Hame.s are not related in degree, (or the flanie of 
the oxyhydrogeri lamp, the hottest known, is scarcely 
luminous, yet for tho same kind of flame luminosity 
increases widi temperature. 

The influence of teni[»erature on luminosity may be 
exemplified in various ways. Thus, if tho cooling of a 
flame bo checked by decreasing its surface in respect of its 
volume, a greater amount of light is obtnuuHl. The smoky 
flame of turpentine becomes luminous when its tempera 
ture is raised ; and if, by the use of an outer glass cylinder 
in addition to an ordinary lamp chiinuey, the air supply- 
ing a flame be warmed at tho expense of the eseaping pro- 
ducts of combustion, a considerable increnso of light is the 
result. Heumann finds that the cooling eflect of a metallic 
burner on a gas flame notably diminishes its lunnuosit> , 
and he attributes tho greater intensity of tho light obsei\ed 
when ilio burner is heated to uii earlier separatiou of carbon 
particles in tlie flame, and to their more vivid incan- 
descence. 

Considerable insight into tho conditions of the luminosity 
of flame has been aflbrded by experiments with imxtuies 
of illuiiiiiiating gas and air. The light of pure coal-gus 
being reckoned at 100 units, that of gas with 10 jier cent, 
of air is 33 units, with 20 per cent. 7, with 30 per cent. 
2, and with 40 per cent. 0 (Frankland). The non-luiniii 
osity of the flame of tho Bunsen lamp, by means (jf whirh 
a mixture of coal-gas with 2 to 2^ times its bulk of air is 
burnt, has been ascribed by some to tho rapid destriictinn 
of the illuminants ot the gas by tho oxygon of the admixed 
air , but some further explanation of the phenomenon is 
evidently necessary, since the volume of air employed is 
inadequate for the complete oxidation of tho gas, and the 
flame is still lightless it hydrogen, carbonic oxide, steam, 
or indifferent gases, as nitrogen, carbon dioxide, or hydro- 
chloric acid, be substituted for air. Wtbel {Deut, Chvm. 
Ges. Brr., viii. 22G), finding that the heating of the gas 
and air previous to ignition renders the flame luminous, 
concludes that the non -luminosity of the flame is tho result 
of the cooling action of the gases entering it , but, as 
Heumann points out, it cauuut be wholly due to this cause, 
for the tcmpeiature of the iion-lumiiious flame of the 
Bunsen butner, as also of the blowpipe, is much above 
that of ordinary flames. From the observations of Stein 
{J. Pract. Chem.y ix. 183), who shows that a flame made 
iioii’luuiiuouB by nitrogen is yet hot enough to decompose 
coal-gas, and that carbon monoxide, which has a pyronietric 
effect nearly equal to that of coal-gas, lenders the flame of 
that gas non-luminous without lowering its teini)crature, it 
is evident that the mere introduction of a diluent into a 
burning gas diminishes its light, independently of any 
absorption of heat to which it may give rise. Heumann 
finds that decrease of luminosity through dilution and cool 
ing takes place when a gas-flame giving light in ordinary 
air is plunged into a mixture of five volumes of air with 
two volumes of carbon dioxide, or when the products of 
combustion are allowed to accumulate in the air in which 
the flame is burning. 
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TLe degree of raj»iclity with which oxidation taken place 
in a condition which a^ectn very coiiwiderably the Inmin' 
oHity of Hamen. If a Hmall flame, free from unoxidizable 
nubHtances, bo placed in pure oxygen, itn light becomee 
li'i'ble, Kiucc the illiimmantM, iuntead of Kpreading through 
it 111 an iiicaud**Hceiit «tate, are Kpeedily oxidized ; within 
certain limitn, thereloic, the inixtuio with the oxygen of 
an inert gan, nitrogen or carbon dioxide, increases the 
liJininosity of the flame. The Himplest form of gas-burner, 
having a single urint e only, affonhi the niinimum amount 
of light, as the gan runheH without interruption into the j 
air. When, howt*v<*r, as by the use of the fishtail bunier, 
two jets of gas are made to impinge upon each other, the 
velocity with winch the iliuimnauts are driven through 
the llumc and oxidized in retarded, with the effect of con* 
sideralily augmenting the light. The insertion of a small 
piece of platinum plate between the two jets, a« in Scholl’s 
“ platinum perfecter,” by reducing still more their velocity, 
c inscH a lurther increaHc in the luminosity of the flame 
{ Frankland). 

The temperature of flames differs considerably according 
to the (‘onditioiH of combustion and the nature of the 
substance burnt. That of hydrogen in air, calculated from , 
its absolute ihermul effect as iiioaHured by F^vre and 
Hilbcrmann, is 2080** C.; that of carbon monoxide, 282^*' , ’ 
find that of marsh gas, J 1 ) 35 **. The oxyliydrogeii flame , 
lias a temperature estimated by Bunsen at 2844 * C. The 
flame of a c'ominoa candle in its hottest portimi is at a 
temperature high enough to melt a small filament of 
platinum lield m it. DcvjHo, experimenting with a mix- 
ture of oxyg(‘U and carbon monoxide, found that, at 54 
millimetres above the oiifice of the burner employed, the 
flume was hot enough to melt gold; at 12 mm. it molted 
phitiiiuin; and at aliout 2 mm. lower, at the apex of the 
iniici cone <►£ the flame or a littlo beneath it, the highcht 
tiunperature was iiulicafed, 'Fhe tenijierature of the flame 
of alcohol, according to Beciiuerol, is nearly 1204 * C. 
( 2200 * Fahr. ) M. F. Uossctti (Journ. de Pht/s,, vii. 61 ), by 
ineauH of a thermo-olectnc element of iron and [datiinim, 
cstiinutod the tein|>eralure of the external envelope of a 
Hunseii flame at J05(F (\, that of the violet portion at 
1250 ”, and that of the blue at 1200 *, the temjieratura in [ 
the central dark cone ranging from 250 * to 650 *. The , 
flame of a mixture of two volumes of illuminating gas with 
three 4)f carlu>n monoxide indicated u temperature of 1000*. , 
The dctenni nation of the higher temperatures of flame by 
means of tlnuMiio-vdectneity i.s, however, open to considerable 
sources of ernn*. 

The nature anil the coutiuuaiico of the combustion of a 
Ihum* depend (1) on the su[n»ly of the supporter of the 
combust um . (2) 4ui the ignitum-temperaturo of the gas or 
va[>our ; and (5) on the heat produced in burning, and 
therefore ou the degree of rarefaction of the atmos])hero, 
which by h^s^ening chcmicMl combination diminishes the 
heat of the flume. 

(1) ill the case of all ordinary flauios the oxygen of 

the air is the hUp[K)rter ot combustion, and of this a free 
supply is rotjuisite. A combustible hydrocarbon containing ^ 
moie than six parts of ciubon t»> one of hydrogen burns 
with a smoky flame in air, unless a free draught can be 
pri»vided by the use of a lamp-glass. A coal-gas flame sa|>- 
}>hed by an orifice 4>f one tiuarter of an inch in diameter is 
not Hinokeloss when higher than 2/^ inches ; but the flame 
is rendered clear if by lengthening or dividing the aperture j 
of the jet the exposure of a largei extent of its surface to I 
the air is effected. ^ j 

( 2 ) Davy {PhiL 1816 , pt. i. p 117 ) points 

out that a large i|uantity of air thrown iip4»n a small 
flame lowers its heat below the eK[>loding point of its con- 
stituents, and that the extinction of a fluino by blowdiig | 
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upon it is probably produced by that cause, assisted by 
the dilution of the explosive mixture. The fact that, by 
the presence or neighbourhood of a cooler body, the 
temperature of a heated gas or vapour is lowered beneath 
the igniting point, explains the action of the wire gauze of 
the Davy lamp (see Coal, vul vi. p. 72), and also 
explains why a candle-flame does not quite touch its 
wick, or a gas-flame its burner, unless the latter be some- 
what stroni?iy heated. The presence of an inactive ^as 
hinders, and if in large quantity prevents, by its cooling 
action, the explosion of gases. The rate of propagation 
of ignition in gaseous mixtures thus varies not only with 
the nature of their combustible constituents, but with 
the degree to which these are diluted with indifferent gases. 
The rate in a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen in com- 
bining proportions is 34 millimetres a second ; and that 
in a similar mixture of carbonic oxide and oxygen is less 
than 1 mm. a second (see Bunsen in Pogg. Ann, cxxxL 
1 65). The maximum velocity of the propagation of igni- 
tion for marsh-gas and air, according to M. R Mallard 
(Atm, d^s Mutes, lii. 355, 1875), is *524 mm., the minimum 
*041 mm. a second ; the velocities of coal-gas and air are 
maximum DOl mm. and minimum 0 097 mm. a second. 
A jet of combustible gas at high pressure, or much diluted 
with inert gases, can bo ignited only at a considerable 
distance from the orifice at which it issues, owing apparently 
to the cooling action of the gas itself and of the outer air, 
and perhaps more especially to the velocity of the gas being 
greater than that of the propagation of ignition within it 
(lleumaiin). 

(3) From numerous experiments, chiefly with gases, 
Davy concluded, first, that the extinction of flame on rare- 
faction of the atmosphere takes place only when the heat 
produced by the burning body is insufficient to keep up 
the combustion, the mere removal of pressure from the burn- 
ing body being without efiect on it.s combustibility; and 
secondly, that therefore those bodies which require least heat 
for their combustion burn in more rarefied air than those 
requiring more heat, and those which produce much heat in 
their combustion, otlier circumstanceB being the same, burn 
in more rarefied air than those producing littlo heat (PhiL 
Trans,, 1817). Hence the extinction of a gas by rarefac- 
tion is hindered by raising its temperature. Davy found 
that a mixtuie of oxygen and hydrogen in combining pro- 
portions could not be exploded when rarefied to one 
eighteenth of its normal density, and that hydrogen would 
not burn at a pressure of one-seventh of an atmosphere. 
Comi)rBssion tends to make the combuBtioii of flames less 
perfect, so that flames smoky at ordinary jircssure can be 
rendered smokeless by rarefying the atmosphere in which 
they are burning. 

It ha*? hi*ci» sliuw’iihy I*iofi*88or R. Bunsen that the combustion of 
a nniiorm iiiixluie of an inflununuhle gas with oxygen takes pla<*e 
<fiseantuuiously. Tims, w'heii a mixture of caihon monoxide and 
ox>gen in coiui lining proportions is exploded in a closed vessel, its 
temjicnituie uses fium 0^ to 8083® C., and two- thirds of the carbon 
monoxide remains unconsiimetl and ineombnstihle until, by radi- 
ation andeoniluction, the lemjieiature sinks to 2558® ( \ lielow this 
tenqiemture a second hnuiiiig is'gins, whieh re.stores the tempeniture 
to 2558® C\, at which point it ahides stationary until exactly half the 
caibon nionovide ih <'om»uin(sl The inflamed mixture now cools 
to 1146® F., will'll tlie eomhustion ceases ; it must, however, be 
afterwards continued at low'er as at higher temperatures, since tha 
product of combustion consists eventually, on cooling, of carbon 
dioxide only. Bunsen lias further jiointed’oul that there is a simjde 
molecular relation lietween the quantities of eomt>ounds which, in 
favourable cirrumstanees, are fonned simultaneously in a perfectly 
unitorm gaseous mixture : os, for example, when water and carbon 
dioxide are prtKluced irom hvdrogen and carlxm monoxide burnt 
with less oxygen than snfliees for the combustion of both. (Cy. 
Chkmistry, \ol. V. i» 483, col. 2.) This relation undergoes sud- 
den alterations by the addition, by degrees, of a third body, os 
oxygen, the homogeneous nature of the mixture not being affectedL 
rhil, Mag, [4J, xxxiv. p, 489, 1807.) 
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The radiation of heat from the flame of a Buneen | 
burner is conalderably lees than that from a luminous gas ' 
► flame, and by most vapours is less powerfully absorbed. 
The absorption by the air of the heat radiated from a 
hydrogen flame, the source of which is the aqueous vai>our 
produced by the combustion, has been shov;a by Tyndall 
to be due to the presence of moisture ui the air, dry air 
being actually transparent to the radiations of the flame, 
whereas on humid days undried air may absorb as much 
as 20*3 per cent, of them This pbenomeium in explicable 
on the theory that, notwithstanding the high temperature 
of the flame, there Is an accord between Its oscillating 
molecules and those of aqueous vapt»ur at the ordinary 
temperature, the heat of the flame increasing the amplitude 
but not the rate of its molecular vibration When a 

carbonic oxide flame, the product of which is carbonic 
acid gas, is made to radiate through an atmosphere of the 
Hime gas, the absorption is very great, insomuch that, at a 
pressure of 4 inches, G5 per cent, of the radiation is cut off. 
The radiation of heat from a flame, it is thus apparent, 
depends on the length of the heal weaves to which, accord- 
ing to the nature of its products, it gives rise, and on the 
character of the atmosphere through which the ra<liatioiis 
have to pass. The products of the combustion of alcohol 
are aqueous vapour and carbonic acid gas, the heat rays of 
which have a b1(.>w i)eriod of vibration and correspond to 
the ultra-red rays of the si>ectnim. The temijeratuie of 
an alcohol flame may l)e lowered by plunging into it a 
spiral of platinum wire, but its heat, being thereby con- 
verted into heat of higher refrangibilily, is c*)usequently 
more readily transmitted through some substances, such as 
glass, than that of the original llaiue. (See Tyndall, Ihai 
as (I Mode of MotUtUy 5th ed., 1»S75, p. 385 sq ) 

phenomena of singing flames have already been 
alluded to (Acuuhtks, vol. i. p. 115). M. C. Decharnu* 
h.is produced iiersistenb and varied sounds by directing a 
jet of air from a tube wdtli a diameter of 3 to 5 nun. on a ! 
gfts-tlame supplied by an orifice of similar diameter. The 
(effect of the jet of air seems to be attributable in great 
measure to its chemical besides its mechanical action. By 
altering the diameter and position of the tiibeo, and the 
nature and pressure of the gas and air, the sounds and the 
colour and shape of the flame may be greatly modified, 
{(^ojfipt Jiend., Ixxx. p. 1602.) On the spectra of flames 
see Spectkum Analysis. 

In consequence of the rarefaction of the air which it 
occasions, and also its tapering form, flame acts wuth great 
rapidity in dissipating a charge of electricity. It has been 
shown by Grove {Phil, Matj ^ 1851, [4], vii. 47) that a 
current of electricity is transmitted in flame, and is produced 
in It probably by chemical action. 

Dr Edmund Hopiie, in a paper on the electri<‘al resist- 
ance of flames {Xaehrichten v, d, K, Grs, d, u. d. 

Geor^j-Aiif^usts-Uinveraiidif 1877, p. 313), concludes as the 
result of his experimental investigations that — 

(1) For every tUime the comluetivity iiicioa.ses with an 

luoreaae of the heat aiul of tlie anjouut of the burning giiaea , (2) 
The relative conductivity of diftereiit flames is dependent on 
the nature of the substaiices burnt ; the vapoms of salts and solu- 
tions are }»articiilarly eflioient in auguiciiting the conductivity of the 
flame of hydrogen; and (8) Ohm's law, contmry to the Mirimso of 
Ilankol {.46A. </. Kbnicfl. Sadis. Ges. d, IViss., v. p. 72, 1861) la 
appUcable to the case of flamc.s. 

The diamagnetism of flame, on its discovery by M. P. 
Bancalari, was in 1847 investigated both by Zaiitedeschi 
and Faraday. When placed in various positions between 
the poles of a imwerful electro-magnet, the flame of a wax 
taper becomes inclined, or assumes a fishtail shape, or even 
spreads out right and left in an equatorial direction between 
the poles, producing a double flame with two long tongues. 
Fart^j found that when a small flame only about one 
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thiitl of ail inch high was used, the magnetic force flattcueil 
it into an equatorial disc. The brightest flames appeared 
to him to be the most diamagnetic (Faraday, Kxp. liesrarches^ 
vol. iii. pp. 4C7, 487, 490). ^ 

111 iidditioii to the authorities (pjoted above, JVoiks of Sn If 
Davy, cd. by Dr John Davy, vol. \ i i»p. 1-18U, 1840; Fninklaiui, 
A Voiirsi^ uj Ijitvns on CoahUab, 1867, and Kt jifnmrnfaf Jit- 
searehrs, 1877, and Dr ICarl Ilcumaun, i\minhatnoiH to thr Th»or'f 
of Lnminotis Flamrs, tianslutcd by M. M. I'-ittison Mnu fuun 
Liobig’s Ann drr Vhetnte, vol clxxxi pt. 2, pp. 121* 15:1, and 
vol. clxxxii i*j>. 1 2P, in Phd May , 1877, pl>. 1, 866 < »n the 

ti anspareiiey of cohmied flames sec Gouy, ComjJ Utud , Iwxvi. 
878--b80 8et> also (Jas. (K- D- H ) 

FLAMEL, Nicolas, a reputed French alchemist, and a 
caligraphcr to the university of Paris, was born about 1330. 
Becoming a mmiey lender, he amassed immense wealth, with 
which he built a large number of churches and endowed 
various chanties, lie died at Paris 22<l March 1418, and 
w^as buried m the church of Saint-Jacques la-Boucherie, 
to which he bequeathed the bulk of his property. Ills 
unusual prosperity acijuired for him, either during liis life 
or shortly after hisdeatli, the reputation ot being an alclu' 
mist, and grailually his history became iiicrusted with 
legend. It was said that he accidentally discovered the 
secret of alchemy in an old book by a .lewish astiologer 
which happened to come int»> his hands, and that ufier 
reaching a giH>d old age in France, he and his wife inyst,^ 
riously disapi>careil, pi(‘suiuably to hvo in s[>lrndour in the 
East through the aid of tlie philosoi»hor s stone. A hook 
on alchemy exists in the im)>eiial library of Puns with an 
inscription professing to liavo been written by Nicolas 
Flamel, but plainly a forgery. In 1561 also, a small 
treatise entitled Sommaire J^hilosojJmpie de Nicolas Flawel 
W'as published among a collection of alchemist treatises 
entitled Trans/ormatioti vaUdlupte. These ami bimilar 
j inventions were, however, exploded ]>y Ydain’s Nssul st/f 
rilisiott edc Satni-Jactiuesda-IJoucherie, 1758, wbidt contains 
an acc<uint of the life of Flamel, deiived from the nrclini 4 
and other authentic documents of the jnxrish. See also 
DesrrtjUion de la Ville de Parts an (fiiinziione Sii'ele, par 
Guillvhtrt de Meiz, published for the tiist time from De 
ISlet/.'s manuscript by Leroux do Lincy, J'uiis, 1855. 

FLA^SIKN, a Jlomau saciiticial i)rie8t. The flamens 
were under the direction of the pontilicoH, and were con- 
.seernted to the service of some particular dinty. The highest 
in rank were the Fhimen Dial is, Flamcn Martialis, and 
Flamen Ciuirinalis, who were atw-ays selected irom iiinong 
the patricians. Wlien tlit^ number of flainens was raised 
from three to fifteeu, those already mentioned were entitled 
7ttajores, in contradistinction to the other tw^ulve, w Jio were, 
called viinores, and were chosen fioin the plehs. The 
flamens were held to he elected for life, hut they might he 
compelled to re^ign ottice for negh*ct of duty, or on the 
occurrence of some ill-omened event during the performance 
of their rites. The ofiiciul dress of the flamens was the 
apex or caj> (surnioimted with a piece of pointed olive-wood, 
round the base of which a lock of w^ooD was twisted), tho 
Itma or mantle, and a laurel wreath. The highest of all 
these priests was the Flamen Dialis, or flamen of Jupiter, 
who in viitue of his ofllce was entitled to a lictor, to a seat 
in the senate, to a curulo chair, and to the lopa praiexta, 
woven by his wdfe of thick w^ool. The sight of fetters 
being forbidden him, his toga was not allowed to bo tied in 
a knot but was fastened by moans of clasps, and the only 
kind of ring permitted to be w orn on his finger was a 
broken one. If a person in fetters took refuge in his house 
he was iminodiately loosed from his bonds ; and if a 
criminal on his way to the scene of his punishment met 
1 him and threw himself at his feet he was respited for that 

^ FHlnm, wheaco, according to Varro and FeniuH, the name flamen, 
“ quasi filaiuen," was denved. 
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d,iy. The flanicn DialiB was not allowed to leave the city 
f<»i a niiigle night, to ride or eveti touch a horee (a reetric- 
lion which iiicaimcitated him for the ccuisulBhij)}, to swear 
un oath, to look at an ariiiy,*or to witnesK the business of 
daily life. His marriage wan diKj<oluble <mly by deatli. 
Hih wife Wiih called Flaminica, and wan obliged to assist 
hei hiiHband at the hacnfoen and other religious duties 
whidi lie [»eifoinie<l She woio long woollen robes, a 
purple veil, and shoes made of the leather of sacrificed 
aniui ds, and liki^ her hiishaiid she carried the sacrificial 
knife Soim of the nmnieipal towns in Italy had flamenh 
as well as Htoiie WJieii it berime customary to deify the 
eiuperors, fl ina ns were appointed in all the provincial 
towiM to sufkeiintend then worahij) 

I'd 4 A M I V( i( > ( Tor tugiiese Fhnnin*fOy Spanish Flamenco)^ 
a VVatii burl < ouspieiious foi the blight scarlet or flamo- 
toliiuu'd patch iif>ori its wings, and long known by its classic 
imiij'* Phit Hi4 0 ptn UH as an inhabitant of moat of the 
KMintneH boideiing the Mediterranean Sea, in some of 
winch it IN still fill from uncommon ^ Other species have 
smeu bcMoi diseovercd, and both its common and scieiitific 
iiain(‘s lire now used in a general sense. The tine position 
of the Flamingoes ( Pfut mrapUriln ) has been much debated, 
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and (»imtln)h»gists aic ns \et li\ iu> meaus agreed upon it. 
Professor lIuvU} ( /'/oc. /foo/ *SW., 1867, p. 460) considers 
the foiin “ so coiiipK tol) uitei mediate between the Anserine 
IuuIh on the one side, and the Storks and Herons on the 
other, tliat it ean be langed with neither/’- And ho puts 

* 111 (iTUHo ami Asia Minoi, lio>\i>n, it is i iie, and to this cause 
IS uiiiAt likely In he altulmtctl A iistoile *» silence < out eiiiiiig it, Uiuugh 
It WAS known to Aiistonfiioies. 

Thus ooiihiuuitg the* opniiou of Liiiiueuh a veiitur> old Nat , 

ed 12, l l». 2d0), “Medulla nitei Jnsrnvs et si quis ad 

{inM^deuteiu ordiiuMii leleiat, tortv non ciiat Ho himself places 
it Ainoiig the* tatter 


It by itself as the type of a group Amphimorf^hm under the 
larger assemblage of Dernnognaihae, To the present writer 
its affinity to the Ariatidce seems on many accounts to be 
the strongest, but that it should stand as a distinct family 
is manifest. 

Though not a few birds have m proportion to the size 
of their body very long legs and a very long neck, yet the 
) way in which both are employed by the Flamingo seems 
to be absolutely singular. In taking its food this bird 
reverses the ordinary position of its liead so as to hold the 
Clown downwards and to look backwards. The peculiar 
formation of the bill, which to the ordinary observer, looks 
as it broken, is of course correlated with this habit of 
feeding, as well as the fact that the nuixilla is (contrary to 
what obtains in most birds) not only highly movable, but 
18 much smaller than the mandibnla — while the latter is 
I practically fixed. Both jaws arc, however, beset with 
I as in most of the l>uck-tribe, and the food is 

thereby sifted out of the mud as the Flamingo wades with 
I its long neck stretching to the bottom of the shallow waters 
I it frequents. Still more extiaordiuary is one of the uses 
made of its long legs. The hen stands upon them^ while 
performing that duty which in other birds is rightly called 
“sitting.” This fact was noticed so long ago as 1683 by. 
Dam pier, and his statement has been confirmed by the 
evidence collected by many other travellers. It does not 
appear, however, that the act has been personally witnessed 
I by any author subsequent to him, and tlierefore his quaint 
' and obviously truthful account of tlio way in which 
Flamingoes build tlieir nests and hatch their young, as 
observed by him in the Cape Verd Islands, may here be 
I quoted : — “ They build their Nests in shallow Ponds, where 
there is much Mud, which they scrape together, making little 
. Hillocks, like small Islands, appearing out of the Water a 
foot and half high from the bottom. They make the 
foundation of these Hillocks broad, biinging them up 
tapering to the top, where they leave a small hollow pit to 
j lay their Kggs in ; and when they cither la^ their Eggs* 

I oi hatch them, they stand all the while, not on the Hillock, 
but close by it w^ith their Legs on the ground and in the 
water, resting themselves against the Hillock, and covering 
the hollow Nest upon it with then Rumps : For their Legs 
are veiy long; and building thus, as they do, upon the 
I gtound, they could neither draw their Legs conveniently 
I into then Nests, nor sit down upon them otherwise than 
I by lusting their whole bodies there, to the prejudice of 
I their eggs or their young, were it not for this admirable 
I contrivance, which they have by natural instinct. They 
never la} more than two Eggs, and seldom fewer. The 
} ouug ones cannot fly till thc*y arc almost full grown, but 
will run prodigiously fast; yet we have taken many of 
them.”— Dampier, Few Voyngt lound the Worlds ed. 2, 
coriected, \o] i. p 71, London, 1697. 

It is of course only under very favourable circumstances 
that such nests as these can bo built. When time or place 
IS wanting the hens seem to drop their eggs at random, 
as Ml J. W. C^'lark >vaa told they usually do at this day in 
the South of France {Ibis^ 1870, p. 441), wheie a nest has 
not bt‘pn seen for some years. Flamingoes are eminently 
greguuous. Thoii favourite resorts are salt^lakes — in- 
ileed these may be .said to be a prime necessity ; and 
when, as often hapjieus, they arc diminished by drought, 
the birds have to take long flights in quest of now 
haunts. Thus some of the wanderers occasionally get 
separated from the main body, and appear in various 
unwonted spots. On the wing the Flamingo is described 
as presentii^ a singular appearance, its neck and legs being 


> By A iniAtAke, it wajb liefore stated (Birds, vol. iii. p. 772 } tint 
the heu Flamingo “ sits astride with dangling legs.*' 
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stretched out in a continuoua fitraight line* Wheu feeding 
or at rest, a flock of these birds, owing to their red plum* 
age, has often been likened to a body of British soldiers. 

* The young appear to be a long time in arriving at the full 
beauty of their plumage, and as the sexes are said to differ 
greatly in size, some of the difficulties which the determiua> 
tion of species iu this genus }»resents may be excused. No 
fewer thau four species of Fkwaicojjteraa have been described 
as inhabiting the Old World. There is the large bird known 
to the ancients, Temmincks P. atitiquomni^ which cer* 
tainly ranges from the Cape Verd Islands to the Caspian 
and to India, if not further. The P* erf^hrasus of Jules 
Verreaux has been described as differing in its brighter 
plumage, and is supposed to be a native of Southern and 
Western Africa, but it is also said to have strayed to £uro^>o. j 
Then two smaller species {P, minor, Oeoflroy, and /*. 
rubitlus, Fcildeu) — the one from Africa the other from 
India, have also been described, but whether their existence 
can be substantiated remains to be seen. Four species 
have likewise been indicated as belonging to the New' 
World. There is first a large and very brilliantly-coloured 
bird to which the Linna^an name P. ruber^ has been con- 
tinued, inhabiting suitable localities from Florida south- 
wards to au undeterinined latitude. To this species Mr 
Salvin (7VaH«. £^ooL Soc,, ix. p. 498) refers the P, 
ylypfutrhyn^haB of G. It. Gray, fouaded on a specimen 
from the Galapagos. Tiien there is the P, rhUettms of 
Gmeliu {P, ii/nipallicUm of later writers) which in colour- 
ing uu>r6 resembles the £uro[>6an species, and is found iu 
various parts of South America. Lastly comes the P. 
amUnusol Philippi, which is easily distinguished from all 
others through the want of a back-toe, and was regarded 
by Bonaparte as meriting generic separation under the 
name of Phcent^oparnis, This appears to have its home 
on the salt-lakes of the elevateti desert of Atacama. 

The fossil remains of a Flamingo have been recognized 
from Lower and Middle Tertiary beds in France, and the 
species, which appears to have been very close to that com- 
monly called P* antiquoruin, has received the name of P, 
rroizeti from Professor Gervais. But a more iriterestiug 
discovery is that by Professor A. Milne-Ed wards of no 
fewer than five species of an extinct form of PJuen*coiyt€t'i<l(]p, 
named by him Paladodns (pin, Fons, de hi France, ii. p 
i>8). These are from lacustrine deposits of the Miocene 
epoch. The same distinguished zoologist also refers to 
this family remains designated by him Agnopierun, 
and those of the Elornis^^ (properly lielornlH) of M. 
Ayniard. (a. n.) 

FL VMININLJS, Titus (Juinctiu.h, a Komaii general and 
stiitcain ui, well known as the liberator of Greece, w'as born 
about 228, and died about 174 B.(\ The patrician family 
of the Quiuctii had already made their mark m Homan 
history, but of Titus’s immediate ancestors nothing is 
known except that, according to the Fasti Capitulini, his 
lather bore the same name. He began hi.s public life as a 
military tribune under Marcellus. On the death of his 
commander ha was appointed propra*tor of Tarentum and 
the neighbouring district. His administrative abilities 
wore recognized even in this subonlinate post, and in 202 
H i\ he was appointed one of a commission of three to sup- 
plement the colony of Yenusium, whose numbers had been 
drained by the war with Hannibal. In 199 B.c. lie was 
made quaestor, and the next year, skipping the regular 
stages of sedile and prcetor, he obtained the consulship, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the tribunes on account 

^ LiniofeUij referred all the acc-ounts of known to him to 

^ ftpccies, I*, rufter. Heni he was decidedly wrung, since those 

ol the Old World and of the New are entirely distinct ; but the rea- 
for assigning this trivial name to one of the latter has yet to be 
explained by ornithologists. 
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of his youth. The scanty records of his early years furnish 
nothing which will adequately account for this marvellously 
rapid promotion, but it is explained and justified by his 
Bubsequeut career. Flamininus was one of the first and 
most successful of the rising school of lioman statesmen, 
the opponents of the narrow and almost provincial patriot- 
ism of which C'‘ato w'os the tyj>e, the disciples of Greek 
culture, and the advocates of u wide imperial policy. 
His winning manners, his polished address, his knowledge 
of men, and the personal fascination which was nmiuly 
owing to these qualities, and lastly his knowledge of Greek, 
which, according to Plutarch, he spoke like his native lan- 
guage, all marked him out as the fittest representative of 
Rome in the East, and it was an auspicious lot for Home 
j which assigned to the consul the province of Macedonia, 
and the conduct of the war with Philip. No sooner was 
he appointed than he set to work to collect new levies, 
selecting the picked veterans who had served in the Spaniel i 
and African campaigns. 11 is prodecessora iu the province, 
Sulpicius and PiibhiiH, had been dilatory and incompetent, 
not quitting Home till their year of ofiii'e had nearly expired. 
Flamininus sailed in the early spring, nnd, leaving his 
troops at Corcyra to follow him, crossed in a single galley 
to the mainland and hurried to the Homan camp in Epirus, 
dismissed his predecessor Publius Yillius, and in a council 
of war determined to storm the pass of Autigonea, a narrow 
gorge a little below Clissouia, which was occupied by the 
enemy. Repulsed iu the direct attack, he cousented to 
parley with Philip, and the two commanders met on the 
banks of the Aous and conversed across the narrow stream. 
Flamininus at once revealed his intended policy, and m 
stern and uncompromising terms demanded the liberation 
of Greece and Thessaly, i'hilip indignantly broke up the 
conference, exclaiming that haidcr terms could not have 
been proposed to him had he been conquered. This bold 
attitude of defiance and assertion of the claims of up^iresseti 
nationalities was iu a great measure the secret of Flamin- 
itius’s Hiicccss. The news soon spread that a Human hod 
come, not to transfer the yoke of slavery, but to vindicate 
Uie liberties of Greece. Charo])S, an Epirot chieftain, ic- 
vealcd to Flaminimis a by-jiath across the mountains by 
w^bich the pass could be turned ; a signal fire showed that 
the expedition had succeeded; and a siinulUineouH attack in 
front and rear completely touted the Macoduiiiaiis, w'ho 
were only saved from total destruction by the nature t)f the 
ground, which rendered pursuit imi>ossible. Flamininus 
found himself master of Epirus, and he cemented a lasting 
friendship with the Kjiirots by his iiiildiiess and moderation, 
which contrasted with the extortions and ravages of Philip. 
From Epirus he ])assed into Thessaly, and took Phaloria, 
though he was obliged to raise the siege of Atrax on the 
Peneus, Thence he marched into Locris, wliere Aiiticyra 
served him as a basis fur further operations, and enablcii 
him to communicate with the fleet, which was commanded 
by his brother Lucius. Many towns in Phocis opened their 
gates to him, and Elatea the capital was takc*n after a long 
resistance. His principal eflbrU were now directed to win 
over the Achiean league, and in this he was so far success- 
ful that a conference of the Greeks was held nearNica^a on 
the Mel lac gulf, under his presidency, to treat with Philip. 
A truce of two monthb was agreed to, on condition of the 
evacuation of all the towns of Phocis and Locris, to enable 
both parties to send dejmties to Romo. The Greek deputies 
were instructed to demand the expulsion of Macedonian 
garrisons from Demetrius, Cbalcis, and Corinth, as the only 
guarantee for the freedom of Greece. When the senate 
demanded of Philip’s embassadors whether he was ready to 
grant these terms, they replied that they had no instruc- 
tions, and were sent back and told to treat directly with 
Flamininus, whose cunimand, which was just expiring, they 
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extoiidod for a second yean Flamininus, having tliue 
securorl hi« own object, nbowcd n<» disposition to teai(K>nzc 
with Philip, and the negotiations were abruptly broken off. 
The jierhdy of Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, secured him a 
valuable ally and the help of Argos, which Philip had 
delivered over to Nabie to garnsi»n. Thebes, and with it 
Iheotiu, was gained over fiartly by persuasion and partly 
by stratagem, and »n the einmng spring, 11)7 B.C., Flaiiiiii- 
inu« took the held with noaily iill (Ireeco at his back* After 
a cavalry skirunsli near Pheia*, the mam armies met at 
CymjHcephaUis a low range of hills ho called from a fanciful 
reseinblurico to <logs' liea Is. It was the first time that the 
Mamlonian phalanx anil the Ihmian legion had met in open 
fight, and the day <h‘eide(l which nation w^os to be mtister 
of (IniceoHiid porhajm of the world. It was a victory of in- 
tidligenec ovoa brute force, and, where numbers and courage 
were (Hpnilly matched, the superior strategy and preseTU‘e 
of mind of tiie Roniau general turned the Hcale. The Ictt 
wing of the Roman army was retiring in hojielcss conftiHion 
before* the deep and serried ranks of the Macedonian right 
lidd by Phdip in person, when Flamininus, leaving them to 
their fate, boldly charged the loft wing under Nicanor, 
which wan forming on tlie heights. I'lie phalanx was like 
a steam hammer, irresistible if it bit its object, but moving 
only in one direction, and easily thrown out of gear. 
Hofore the left wmg had time to form, Flamininus w’as 
u(>on thum, am I a lUaHsacre rather than a light ensued. 
This defeat was turned into a general rout by a uuini*leHs 
tribune who collci'ted twenty comiiaiues and charged in 
rear the victorious Macedonian phalanx, which in its pursuit 
iiad loft the Homan light far behind. KOOf) Macedonians 
were killed and 5000 taken prisoners, whde the Koiiiaiis 
lost only 700. Macedonia was now at the mercy of Romo, 
and Flainininus might hive dictated what terms he liked, 
but ho Hhow(*d his usual moderation and iai'Bightodnoss m 
disregarding the root atid-liraiich politico of his i'Ktolian 
allies, whose heads wt*ro tunicd by the part they had 
taken in the victory, and contenting himself with his 
previous domantls. Philip lost all lus foreign poBsessions, 
but retained lus Maoedoniau kingdom almost entire. Such 
a valuable bulwark against tlie outer world of Thracians 
and Oults was not lightly to be removed. Ten cuniims- 
Kioners arrived fnim Rome lo regulate tlie final terms of 
peace, and at the Isthmian gaiue.s which w'cre celebrated at 
Cormtli in the sjiring <jf IDfi itc. a herald proclaimed to 
the assembled crowds that the Roman peojde, and T. 
Qumctius their general, liaving comiuorod King J’hilip and 
the Macetli»mHns, declare all the (Ireek slates which had 
been subject to the king hencefv>rward tree and inde- 
peiiclcnt.’’ A shout of jov aroHo so loud that it was heard 
by the stidors in the harbour, and m Plutarclis time the 
logon I lidd liow birds flying over the course had dropped 
dowMi stunned by the iiuiMC, The games wore forgotten, 
and all crowded round the proconsul eager to kiss the 
hands of tlic liberator of Ureoco, who was almo«t 
Hinothered with cba\)lotH and garlands. This day was 
indeed the climax of Mamininus's career, of wdiich even the 
rttiitcly triumph that two years later he obtained at Rom© 
must have seoin(*d but a pale reflection. 

Of the rest ot Ins public life, wliich W'as mainl}^ occupied 
in consolidating the fruits of tlie victory of Cynoscephaliw, 
wo can only give the barest outline ; but vre will first 
attempt to esliiuate his work, and discusB how far he merited 
the proud title of beiuflactm* of (« recce, which Greeks and 
Romans alike beutowed 4jn iiim. That lie was animated 
by an ardent love of the (Jieek name and race, as genuine 
as that of Byron, of (^uullng, or of Kunaris, admits of no 
roasonable doubt. To attribute to Flainininus a Maccbiavel* 
Rail policy, aaif ho could have foroseeu Corinth overthrown 
and Achaia turned into a Roman province, lb not only 
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disingenuous but absurd. There is more force in the 
charge which Mommsen brings against him, that his 
Mellenic sympathies prevented him from seeing the innate 
w'eakness and mutual jealousies of the Greek states of that 
period, whose only hop© of peace and safety lay in sub* 
initting to the protectorate of the Roman republic. But 
if the event proved that the liberation of Greece was a 
political mistake, it was a noble and generouB mistake, and 
reflects nothing but honour on the name of Flamininus. 

The only military enterprise that remained after the 
conquest of Philip was to crush Nabis, who still held 
Argos, as well as his own tyranny of Sparta. In allowing 
the conquered tyrant to retain his native possessions, 
Flamininus was probably influenced by consideration for 
the Spartans, who would never, except under compulsion,^ 
have submitted to the Achaean league. 

IIh last act before returning home is characteristic of 
the man. Of the Ach^eati8, who vied with one another in 
ehowering upon him honours and rewards, he asked but 
ono i>ersonal f ivour, the redemption of the Italian captives 
who had been sold as slaves in Greece during the Haiinibalic 
war. These to the number of 1200 were presented to him 
oil the eve of hu dejiarture, and formed the chief ornament 
of his triumph. 

In 192 n.c., on the rupture between the Romans and 
Autioehus, Flamininus returned to Greece, this time as the 
civil re[4reBentative of Rome. Ills personal influence and 
skilful dijdoiuacy secured the wavering AclmHin states, 
cemented the alliance with Pliilip, and contributed mainly 
to the Roman victory of Thermopylae. Ch.ilcis and 
Naupactus, winch hud joined the enemy, ow'cel their presor 
vatit»n to his interposition wdth the consul Glabrio. In 
189 n.c. ho was maile censor. In this office his fair fame 
was sullied by an unseemly quarrel with Cato. Brotherly 
affection tempted him to shield from just punishment a 
dissolute and brutal rufliaii. In 183 b.(\ he undertook an 
embassy to Priisias, to induce the king of Bithynia to de- 
liver up Hannibal. Hannibal foiestulled his fate by taking 
poison, and his dying words justly stigmatized this pitiful 
victory over a defenceless ami destitute old man. The 
only excuse for his conduct is that it w.is jiroiriptetl not by 
wanton crut*lty or love ol revenge,- motives wbich were 
wholly alien to his character, — but by lestless ambition 
ami an inordinate love of glory, the infirmities of a tiuly 
noble nature. Tlie historj" of his later years ic a blank, 
and vve only learn from his byigraphor Plutarch that his 
end was peaceful and iuqipy. (P. s.) 

FLAMTNIUS, Caii s,an eminent member of the plebeian 
gens Flamiuia, who in the course of fifteen years of public 
life (232 217 b.(\) held successively the offices of tribune, 
pru'tor, and censor, and was twice advanced to the consulai 
dignity. During his tribuneship (232 B-cj.) he was success- 
ful in carrying a measure for distributing vmWm among the 
plebeians, in terms of the Liciniau law, the ager Gallicus 
Piceuus, an extensive tract ot newly-acquired territory lying 
along the cast coast of the peninsula to the south of 
Ariminum. This law was carried in face of the determined 
opposition of the entire senatorial party, who, according 
to Valerius Maximus (lib. v., e. 4, sec. 5), at one stag© 
threatened to declare him a public enemy and raise an army 
against him should lie persevere in his agitation. In 227 
B.c. he was appointed prmtor, Sicily being assigned to him 
as his province ; and there he so conducted himself as lo 
win the lusting gratitude of the people whom he governed. 
This they took occasion to show thirty years afterw’ards 
when his sou was curule sedile. In 223 B.c. he was made 
consul, and, along with his colleague P. Furius Philus, 
hastened at once to the north to prosecute the Gallic war, 
which bad been occasioned, it is said, by the operation of 
his own agrarian law, and which had been going on with 
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indecisive results since 225. Rashl 3 r crossing the Po near 
the site of Piacenza, he sustained a check which compelled 
t him to capitulate. The facile Insubres having granted him 
a free retreat, he speedily, in cunj unction with the Ceuomani, 
renewed the attack at another |H>iut, perhaps on the river 
Oglio. On this occasion he was successful ; but it seems 
very doubtful whether the victory was not gained in spite 
of rather than by means of the generalship of the consul. 
At all events his conquest of the Insubres failed to make 
any impression on the aristocratic party who had opposed 
his election and afterwards sought to obtain his recall ; and 
the honours of a triumph were awarded to him only when 
the negative decision of the senate had been overborne by 
the popular voice. According to Plutarch {Marceflm^ 4 ) 
he was nevertheless compelled to resign his office before the 
natural term had expired. In 221 he was chosen iiiagister 
etpiitum under the dictatorship of M. Minuciiis liufus, but 
was not permitted to take oflice owing to a bad omen — the 
squoakiug of a shrew-mouse — which had occurred immedi- 
ately after the election. In the following year (220 B.c.) he 
was censor ; and this period of office was marked by the 
execution of two great public works which are permanently 
associated with his imme — a circus and a road. The Circus 
Flaininius, erected in a locality which had previously been 
known as the Prata Flaininia, was designed for the accom- 
modation of the plebeians, especially for their public meet- 
ings, — they having no right at that period to sit in the 
Circus Maximus. The Via Flaininia w-as the first to be 
carried across the Apeiiniuea, thus connecting the Adriatic 
and Tuscan seas. It was a continuation of the old imhtaiy 
road which had been carried as far as to Spoletiuni (Si»oleti») 
m 240 B.O. From 8poletium it went to Fulgininni 
(Foligno) and Furutn Flamiiiii (San Ciovanni lu Fori- 
tiamma); tlieneo it mounted the Apenniue Hloi>e to the 
station Ad Eusoni (La Scliicggia), crossing the c’outral 
ridge at w'hat is now known as the pass of Furlo, and 
descending by tlie valley of the Metaurus to Fanum For- 
tunse (I\ino), whence it kept the coast as far as to Arimi- 
num In 218 b.o., as a leader of the democralic opposi- 
tion, Flamiuius was one of the chief promoters of the 
measure brought in by the tribune (Claudius, which pro- 
hibited senators and senators’ sons from possessing sea- 
going vessels, except such as might be necessary tor the 
transport of tlie produce of their owm estates, and generally 
shut them out from everything which the Koinaiis included 
under the category of commercial speculation (queestus), 
such as undertaking public contracts (redemptiones), and 
the like. The oiTective support which he had given to this 
measure vastly increased the popularity of Flaniinius with 
his own order, and secured his second election os consul in 
the following year (217 b.c.), shortly after the defeat of 
Sompronius at the Trebia. Without staying to go through 
the usual solemnities of installation at the Capitol, or to 
celebrate the feritn Latinae, Flamiuius at once hastened to 
Ariminiim and thence to Arretium, there to be ready for 
an aggressive campaign against Hannibal as soon as the 
roads should be open. Meanwhile Hannibal, uneasy in his 
winter quarters, had accomplished with comparative ease 
the passage of the Apennines, and forced Lis way south- 
ward across the flooded plains of the lower Arno. The 
consul, fearing lost the enemy should find Rome unpro- 
tected, impetuously set out in inirsnit. Free to select his own 
ground, Hannibal chose to make his stand between Bor- 
ghetto and Passignano, in the narrow defile fonnod by the 
hills of Cortona, which is closed at its entrance by the 
Tra^imene lake. With the main body of his infaiffry he 
haired the further outlet at the hill of Torre, while the 
light troops and the cavalry were ]amtod on the sides of the 
pass It was early morning (on the 23d of dune, accord- 
ing to the uiicorrocted oa1ondar« but in reality on some 


j day 111 April)^ when Flamiuius reached the spot, and a 
I thick haze covering hill and lake altogether concealed the 
][>osttion and even the existence of the enemy, until the 
I Roman army found itself completely and hopelessly sur 
I rounded in the fatal defile, lu the three hours’ carnage 
that followed 15,000 Romans perished, and Flaininius was 
among the slain. 

From the materials which Livy and Polybius — no friendly 
critics — furnish, it is manifest that Flaininius was a iiiau 
of ability, energy, and ))rul>ity, who with the bravery of a 
true soldier combined many of the best, qualities of a 
popular domoiTatic loader. While eminent, however, us 
the head of a political party, and successful in carrying 
some pieces of useful legislalioii, ho has little or no claim 
to rank among the greater statesmen of the republic. As 
a general, moreover, he was headstrong and self-sufficient, 
and he seems to have owed such victories as ho achieved 
to personal boldness favoured by good fortune rather than 
to any supeiiorily of strategical skill (see Livy, xxi., .\xii. ; 
Polybius, ii., iii.). 

FLAMlNTlhS, (''Airs, son of the preceding, was qiuvstor 
under P. 8cipio Afrieanus the elder in Snam m the year 
210 B.r., and took part in the cai)tnn‘ of New (^aithage. 
Fourteen years later ho curule anlile ; and this term of 
office was marked by the distribution among tlie citizens at 
very low prices of large quantities of grain, which in a time 
of Roman scarcity the Sicilians had sent in grateful reincin* 
brance of his father’s pnetorship thirty years before. In 
193 B.C. he himself attained a pra^torship, and was sent to 
the recently constituted province of llispania Citerior. 
There he carried on the war against the insuhordiiuito 
populations, and after a siege took Litobiiim, a city which 
is described by Livy as having been strong and opulent, 
and made prisoner Corribilo, a powerful chieftain. In 187 
n.<’. he became consul along with M. .XJ^hnilius Lepidiis, and 
was successful in giving peace to Northern Italy by the 
subjugation of the warlike Ijiguriaii tribes. In tlie same 
year the branch of the Via jEinilia (traces of which are 
still discernible 1 connecting Boiionia (Bologna) with 
Arretium (Arezzo) was constructed by him. 

FLAMSTEED, John (16IG-17J9), the first astronomer- 
royal of England, was born at Dcnby near Derl)y, August 
1 4, 1G4G. He was educated at the free school of that town, 
where hi« father carried on business as a inaUbter, He 
began the study of mathematics and astronomy while still 
very young, and sho'aed considerable ingenuity in the con- 
struction of mathematical instruments. At the age of 
fourteen he caught cold while bathing, an<l he suffered 
during the rest of lus life from a rheumatic affection of the 
joints. In 1065 he went to Ireland to consult G realm kes, 
a notorious quack of the period, who claimed to be able to 
cure such diseases by manipulation; but he returned to Derby 
uncured. Ho continued his astronomical studios here till 
1669. About the year 1667 he wrote an able pai)or on 
the equation of time, afterwards appended by Wallis to his 
edition of IJorrocks’s works. In 1669 he communicated a 
pajKsr t{> the Royal Society under the assumed name J, 
Mathesin a sole fundes, an anagram on his own name 
Johannes I'’lainsteediu8 ; but Oldenburg, the secretary, 
addressed a reply to him, slioviiiig that ho was discovered, 
and from that time Flamsteed corresponded with many 
men of science. Sir Jonas Mewre, whose a(*quaintunco ho 
made in 1670 when visiting London, furnished him with 
several instruments, amongst others with Townly’s micro- 
meter. In 1673 Flamsteed comi^osed his treatise on The 
I trve and ap^nirevt Places of the Planets when at their f/reatest 
and least IHstances front the Eaiih^ a work referred to by 

* hec Moninitfoii, J/istorn of vol. ii. t>. 122 (note), London, 

1864. 
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Newton m the finit edition of hi» Pnnnpia, In tlie same j 
year ho obtained his M.A. decree at (Cambridge. He does | 
n<»t appear to have o/or studied at Cambridge, though his 
name was entered at Jesus C^^l lege m l(i70, and he resided 
there for some months in 1674. In this year he published 
his and diew up a table of the tides. Sir J. 

Moore at this time propoHod to establish Flamsteed in a 
private observatory at Chelsea ; but Charles II., whose 
attention hail been directed to the necessity of improved 
aHtronoinical tables by a proi»osal for finding the longitude 
at sea, determined to cstablisli an observatory, and 
Flamsteed was appointed “ astronomical obsorvator.'' His 
ol>8ervationM were made at the queen's bouse in Greenwich 
Park, till July 1070, when the observatory was ready. Of 
hiH work as astronomcr>royal an account will be found 
under Astik^nomv (vol. ii. p. 7f)0). Baily dates the com- 
inencement of modem astronomy from the year 1076, when 
Flamsteed began his observations, 

Flamsteed was ill-paid and overworked in his now oflico. 

A salary of £100 a year was j)aid him, and he was left to 
provide liirt own instruments. Until 1084 he had to teacli 
two boys from Christ’s Hospital, as one of the duties of his 
post ; and lie taught other boys, to defray the expenses ho 
incurred for iustruuiontH. In 1084 his father died, and he 
was ])resentod by Lord Keejicr North to a small living. 
His means being thus suiiu'what improved, he resolved to 
incur the expense of a mural arc, on the assurance of 
Ooverimient that he would be reimbursed,- — a promise 
which, however, was never fulfilled. 

Attoiitiuu has been drawn since the year 1832 to cer- 
tain private affairs of Flamsteed’s. In that year Francis 
Baily discovered a largo collection of Flamsteed's letters in 
private hands, and <tther letters afterwards at Greenwich, 
The Admiralty unfortunately decided to print these at the 
public expense. For somo time it was supposed that the 
fair fame of Newton and Halley had been darkened by the 
publication of these documents. But Sir David Brewster 
discovered am<ing Newton's jiapers a series of letters and 
papers comjdi'tely exculpating Newton and Halley from 
charges affecting their honour, and placing Flamsteed's 
character in an unfavourable aspect. It must be reiiiem- 
bored, liowovor, that the case made out by Brewster 
against Flamsteed, and the case made out by Baily against 
Newton ami Halley, both rest oii ejc jxtrte statements. 
The conclusion to which a careful investigation of both 
sides of the story ajqiears to point is that both Newton 
and Flamsteed showed exceeding ill-tonqicr, and that the 
charges affecting the honour of either (and of Halley as 
Newton’s friend) hud their origin entirely in the ill-feeling 
thus excited. It is unfortunate that the matter should ever 
have been i>i)ened. Let it be reinembcred only that, while 
on the one hand Flamsteed furnished Newton with every 
luntir observation made before 1085, when the first edition 
of the Prntripui appeared, Newton on the other hand 
based on tlieso ob.servutions the noblest theory the W’orld 
of science has knovMi. 

From 17 If) to 1719, the year of Ills death, Flamsteed 
superintended the publieatioii of the IJtsfona Ca'lestiSf but 
the jiublieation was not completed till 1723, liis\aluablo 
Atlas was not jmbhshed till 175,3. The well- 

known British catalogue of 2884 stars appeals in the third 
volume of the lltsitfna Though of feeble con- 

stitution, Flamsteed attained the age of seveiily-tlireo, his 
death occurring on the l.ist day of the year 1719. He was 
HucoeediHl in the otlice of astronomer royal by Halley. 

FLANDKUS {(lenuan Phttuhruy Dutch IVocndcrw), ati 
ancient eountship of the Low Countries., which 1ms left its 
namo to two provinces of the imHlern kingdom of Belgium, 
distinguished as Lost and West It took its rise about 
the time of Charles the Great, but the early history of the 
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line of counts 2s far from certain, the older chrouicles 
giving very different statements. Leaving out of view those 
iiiylhical personages through whom as a matter of course • 
a connexion is established with Priam of Troy, we find the 
founder of the family of the Foresters, as they are called, 
in a certain Lideiic ie Buc, only sou of Saluart prince of 
Dijon, and of Madame Eringarde daughter of Gerard lord 
of ItouBsillon," w'ho, says Lambert, canon of St Omer, 
videtis Flatidriam vacuam et iucultam ac memorosam, 
occupavit earn." Even Lideric is of doubtful authenticity, 
though bis death in 836 is moubioned in the Annales 
JllamlmiemeSy which were compiled before 1064 from earlier 
documents. His son Ingelramn, say the cliroiiicles, had a 
son Audaccr ; but according to several modem investigators 
Audacer was merely a cognomen of Baldwin, the next 
person in the genealogical series. With Baldwin, who is 
distinguished as IJras de Fer or Iron Arm^ we at length 
reach the terra Jirma of history. He was a strong, daring, 
and unscrupulous man, and made noise enough iu his own 
day, more particularly by carrying off and marrying Judith 
daughter of Charles the Bald of France, a lady of easy 
principles, who hod already been the wife of ./Ethel wu If 
of the West Saxons of England, and for a time of ^thel- 
wuli's son .Ethelbald. Baldwin II., the Bald, bom of this 
marriage, is mainly remembered as a vigorous opponent of 
the Normans, and as the builder of tUe walls of Bruges and 
Ypres. It IS said that he also laid the foundation of the 
jKjlitical liberties of his country by appointing twelve of 
his principal vassals as a council of state. He took to 
Wife iElfthryth, daughter of King Alfred of England. 
On his death in 918, his possessions were divided between 
his two sons Arnulf the Elder and Adolphus; but the 
latter survived only a short time, and Arnulf succeeded 
to the whole iiiheritaiice. His reign was lull of troubles 
with the Normans on the one hand, and with the emperor 
Otho I. on the other; and he made one of his conferences 
meiiiorablo by murdering William Longsword the Normati 
duke. In his old age he ])laccd the government in the 
hands of Baldwin, his sou by Adda daughter of the count 
of Vermandois, and the young man, though his reign was 
u very short one, did a great deal for the commercial and 
industrial progress of the country, establishing the first 
weavers and fullers of Ghent, and instituting yearly fairs 
at Y})res, Bruges, Veurne, Cassel, Courtrai, Thorout, and 
Itoussolare. On Baldwin's death iu 901 the old count 
resumed the control, and B[>cut tlie few remaining years of 
his life in securing the succession of his grandson Arnulf 
or Arnold the younger. The reign of Arnulf was ter- 
minated by his death in 989, and he was followed by his 
son Baldwin IV., styled Pal^hra Barbay Comely Beard, 
or simply Barbatmy Met den Bacrd, With the beard. This 
Baldwin fought successfully both against the king of France 
and the emperor Henry 11,, and obtained from the latter 
Valenciennes, Walclieren, and the islands of Zealand. 
The counts of Flanders thus became feudatories of the 
empire as well as of France. Baldwin's sou Baldwin V., 
surnaxnod of Lille (in Latin Insularius, in Dutch Van 
Kyssel) rebelled in 1028 against his father, at the instiga- 
tion of his wife Adela, daughter of Robert of France ; but 
two years later jioace was sworn at Oudenarde, and the old 
man continued to reign till his death in 1036. Baldwin 
V, proved a worthy successor, and accxuired from the people 
the title of Debonnaire. He was an active, ambitious, en- 
terprising man, and greatly extended his power by wars 
and alliances. Before his death he saw his eldest daughter 
Matilda sharing the English throne with William the 
Conquoroi;, bis son lialdvvin of Mons (in Dutch Bergen) in 
[lossession of Hainault iu right of his wife Biohildc the 
widow of the late count, and his son Robert the Frisian 
ruling over the eountship of Holland and Friesland in right 
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of the countees Gertrude. His younger daughter Judith 
had married Tostig, brother of Harold II. of England, 
• On his death in 1067, Baldwin of Mona succeeded to the 
oountship of Flanders, apparently without opposition on 
the part of Bobert his elder brother ; but a few years 
afterwards a quarrel broke out, and Baldwin was slain. 
Bobert now claimed the tutelage of Baldwin’s children, 
and obtained the support of the emperor Henry IV.; 
while Bichilde, Baldwin’s widow, appealed to Philip of 
France. The contest was decided at fiavenchoven, near 
Caasel, February 22, 1071, where Bobert was victor, and 
Arnulf III., B^dwin’s son, was slain. Arms, Douai, 
Tournai, and other towns of French Flanders had taken 
part with the countees and the French, while Ghent, Bruges, 
Ypres, Courtrai, and other towns of Flanders proper were 
on the side of Robert. The successful competitor held the 
•countship till his death in 1093, when he ivas succeeded 
by his son Robert II,, who became famous for his exploits 
in the first crusade, and acquired the title of Lance and 
Sword of Christendom. Baldwin VTL, surnanied X. la 
Hache, or With the Axe, became count on Robert’s death 
in 1119, and in his turn transmitted the dignity to his 
cousin Charles of Denmark, son of Canute and Adclais, 
daughter of Bobert the Fnsiau. This Charles of Denmark 
was a religious enthusiast, and exercised his authority 
against all swearers, necromancers, Jews, and usurem. At 
Bruges in 1127 he ordered all the granaries to be thrown 
open ; and the merchants who had expected to make gain 
by the dearth were so enraged that they formed a con- 
spiracy and procured his assassination in the church of St 
Donat No fewer than six pretenders to the countship 
now appeared, and among the rest William Clito, son of 
Robert Courtbose of Normandy, and Thicrri or Theodoric 
of Alsace. The latt or was the successful competitor, and he 
married the widow of Count Charles, Marguerite of Cler- 
mont. He distinguished himself at homo by the wise en- 
couragement which ho gave to the growth of popular liberty, 
and abroad by the part which ho took in several crusading 
expeditions. In the latter years of his life he retired to 
Gravelines, leaving the cares of state to his son Philip, who 
when he came to rule in his own name followed in his 
father’s footsteps, and acquired the honourable reputation 
of ‘‘ the greatest lawgiver of Flanders.” Tie married 
Elizabeth of Yermaudois, and on her death bad a violent 
dispute with the French monarch about the possession of 
Vermandois, which was ultimately granted him during his 
life. As he had no children his inheritance went to 
Baldwin of Ilainault, who had married his sister 
Marguerite, — a change of the dynasty which considerably 
affected the relations c»f Flanders with France. The French 
king laid claim to the countship, and Baldwin was con- 
strained to cede Artois, St Omer, Lens, llosdin, and a 
great part of southern Flanders to France, and to allow 
Matilda of Portugal, the widow of Philip, to hold Lille, 
Cassel, Veurne, Rille, and Slnys. Marguerite died in 
1194 and Baldwin in 1195, and the countship devolved 
on their son Baldwin IX., who became the founder of the 
Latin empire at Constantinople, end jKjrished in Bulgaria 
in 120G. The emperor’s two daughters were both under 
age, and accordingly the government of Flanders and 
ifainaultwas entrusted to his brother Philip, assisted by 
Bosschaert of Avesnes and William of Hainault. Johanna 
4he elder daughter was married to Ferdinand or FerraiiJ of 
Portugal, but loft no heir ; and so the inheritance of both 
Flanders and Hainault passed on her death in 1279 to the 
children of the younger, Margaret — the latter to John her 
t^ldest son by her first marriage with Bosschaert of Avesnes, 
and the former to Guy of Dumpierre, a son of her second 
marriage with William of Dampierre, a French nobleman. 
The government of Guy proved an unfortunate one : 
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Flanders was involved in a severe struggle witli Fmnce, 
and for a time almost lost its independence. The old 
count died at Compihgua in prison about two months after 
peace was concluded in 1305 ; and Robert of Bethune, his 
son, was acknowledged his successor both by the Flemings 
and by the French. Bobert was an able and valiant priiiee, 
and bus the honour of having e.stablihhod at Bruges tiie first 
insurance company. The reign of his grandson and aue- 
cesbor Louis of Nevers and Bethel, who had hvvu l)roiight 
up at the French court and married to Margaret the Krem 1i 
king’s daughter, was rendered for ever memorable by tho 
enterprise of Jacob van Artevoldo, the great hero of Flemish 
liberty. Louis perished in the battle of Creey, and left his 
county to his son Louis IT, of Mole, near Bruges, under 
whom the struggle of the Flemish towns for their liberties 
was maintained. By tho marriage of Louis’s daughter 
Margaret with I’hilip of Burgundy, the lordship of Flanders 
passed to tho Burgundian family ; and thus it ultimately 
became part of tho possessions of tho house of Austriiu 
Tho title of count of Flanders hns been borne since 18-U) by 
the second son of Leopold 1. of Belgium, Philip Eugene 
Ferdinand. 

See “ CJeneulo^ia coniitum Flandrin; edente J). J.. Hetli- 
maun,” m (jfermatnm Jlutiorim ScHpt^yrum^ vol. ix. , 

“Genoalogie der (iiufca von Flaudorn, Saolisiftclie Woltclnotiik, 
Aiiliang vi ” in Mon, Qrrm, Scnptor^im qm vcriianUa lnujun 

vaisu/U Towns I/., Vmlni«, Historia Oomitum Flaiulria\ 16f>() 
3052, Van lhaet, lltsUnre de la Flandrt^, 2 voIh., 1828, Le (Jlny, 
Jhstoire dfs Cowtrs dti Flandn ^ 2 voIh., 1813-4; Wnrnkouig, Flnn- 
dnsche Staats- uud lUchtsgmhichtc bis 1306, 8 vols , 1835 1889; 
Hendrik Considenee, Gesthiedvms van Jiidgie^ 1845 ; F. G. 
Stephens, Flemisit HrheSt 1860, Kervyn van Letteuliove, 
dfe Flavilrr, i vols., 1874; Fu'dfiicf], itble pohtiqus ct social dn due 
deMourgogne dans lest Fags- lias^ 1875. 

FLANDRIN, Jiun IIippolyte (1809-1804), French 
ainter, was born at Lyons in 1809. His father, though 
rought up to business, had groat fondness for art, and 
sought himself to follow an artist’s career, Lai*k of early 
training, however, disabled him for success, and he was 
obliged to take up tho precarious occupation of a miniature 
painter. Ilippolyto was tho second of three sons, all 
painters, and two of them eminent, for the third son Paul 
is one of tho leaders of tho luodorn landsciqio school of 
Franco. Auguste, tho oldest, passed the greater part of 
his life 08 professor at Lyons, where ho died in 1840. 
After studying for some time at Lyt>ns, lli]q>ol>te and Paul, 
who had long determined on tho step and economized for 
it, set out to walk to Paris in 1829, to place themselves 
under the tuition of Herseut, They chose finally to enter 
the atelier of Ingres, who became not only their instructor 
but their friend for life. At first considerably hampered 
by poverty, Flandriii’s difficulties were for over removed 
by his taking, in 1832, the Grand Prix do Rome, awarded 
for Ins picture of the Recognition of Theseus by his Father. 
This allowed him to study five years at Rome, whence bo 
sent home several pictures which considerably raised his 
fame, Bt Clair Healing the Blind was done for the cathe- 
dral of Nantes, uud years after, at the exhibition of 1855, 
brought him a medal of tho first class. Jesus and the 
little Children was given by tho Government to tho town 
of Lizieux. Dante and Virgil visiting the Envious Men 
struck with Blrndnoss, and Euripides wiitiug his Tragedies, 
belong to tho museum at Lyons. Ret inning to Pari.s 
through Lyons in 1838 ho soon received commission to 
ornament the chapel of 8t John in tho church of St 
iS<'»verm at Pari?, and reputation increased and om]»1oyiiient 
Continued abundant for tho rest of Ins life. Besides the 
pictures mentioned above, and others of a similar kind, 
he painted a great number of portraits. The works, hem- 
ovor, upon which his fame most surely rests are his inonn- 
incntal decorative paintings. Of these tho principal are those 
executed in the following churches : — in the sanctuar}" of 
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Bt Gorniain den Pr64 at Pariw (1B42-44), in tlie choir of 
the Hame church (1846- 4b), iu the church of St Paul at 
Niarnes (1848 49), of Bt Vincent de Paul at Paris (1850-54), 
III the church of Ainay at J-^yom (1855), in the nave of Bt 
( lerniaiu dcH Pn:*« ( 1 855- 6 1 ). In 1 85G Flaiidriii was elected 
to the Acad(f*nii© dew Beaux Arts Ju 18(53 his failing; 
health, rendered worsen hy inccHHaut toil and exposure to 
the dump and draughtn ol ( hun hcH, induced him again to 
visit Italy. Ho died of Htnall [»ox at lloiiia on the 21st 
Match 1HG4. As might naturally be expected in one who 
looked iipoti fiainting as but tho vehicle for the expreswoii 
of s[)intuu] Hcntiiuciil, Flandrin had perhaps too little piide 
ill the technical quiiiiti(*H of his art There is shown in his 
works rimr h of that mutcnty and coldness, expressed in form 
and coloui, which springs from a faith which feels itself in 
oppi#sitiou to the teudeneies ot surrounding life. He has 
boon c(»mparcd to Fra Angelico (see Fibsole) ; but tho 
faces of his Jong processions of saints and martyrs seem 
to cxpicHs rather tho austerity of souls convicted of sm 
than the joy and purity of never-corrupted life which 
Kbines from tho work of the early muster, 

StH' I ft dr // I'niis, 1864. 

FI-«ANNKli ( Freni* h Jlandh, German Fhtnd), an open 
woollen stuff of various degrees of fineness, fiorn [latent 
flannel, which does not shrink in wmhing, to bairo, which 
U a coarse woollen stuff, oi flannel with a long im[», first 
introduced into PIn|[laiid, together with serge, by the 
Flemings. Dornott is another variety of flannel, the warp 
of which is made of (50lton, and the woof ol w'ool. Tt is 
very thin, and is used for linings and for shrouds for coflins. 
The mauufactuie of fiaiinol is almost the same as that of 
other woollen goods, though there are certain wools wdiicli 
are more used for flannel than for any other textiles. Foi 
instance, a shoit staple wool oi fine quality from a South- 
down variety of tlie Sussex bleed is jiriiicipally in favour 
with the llaunel mnkeis at UocIitJule, us also the wool from 
the Norfolk breed, a cross bidweeu the Southdown and 
Norfolk sheep. In Wales the short stajJe wool of the 
mountain sheep is used, and in Ireland that of the Wicklow 
variety of the (kittugh bleed. Nearly 2000 jiersons are 
employod iu this section of w'oollen manufactures, the duet 
seat of tho industry being Ilochdale in Lancaslure, while 
blankets, a sjiecial branch of the flannel trade, are ex 
tousivcly woven at Dewsbury in Yorkshire. The wool for 
these IS cliiefly obtained from tho coarse staples of tho 
iVlysore breed in India, Nearly tho whole [lopulutiuii at 
Lhimdloes and Newdoii, in Montgoiner 3 ^shiro, finds oceupa 
turn lu tlaunel weaving, the Welsh flannels having attaim*d 
u viu'y high reputation. It is also mauuiactured ut Hath- 
drum, Wicklow, 1 1 eland. 

A very cunsnleraldc trade is carried on by England in 
flannel, as is shown by tlie exports for the year 1877, viz; - 
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N'nliic 


12U4JH> 

X’9,10r 

South Vtn a 

.889,834 

21,889 

Motiiha V siitl St unh' 

3*2.\f)10 

14,480 

HftigHl and Ihiiniat) 

fi22,080 

28,372 

Hong Kong 

10*2,640 

9,43f> 

Japan 

147,700 

9,001 

Ausitiihn 

r., 817, 700 

291,451 

Piitisii Noitli \no*i u a 

1,189,170 

55,888 

Htiun’ etnintiK's 

1 M*7,24.'> 1 

32,108 

d’otal 

1 1>/J!7,i.42l> ! 

X400,892 


Flannel is lughly recommended by medical men as a 
clothing, both in hot and cold countries, from its pi^opcrtios 
of promoting insensible perspiration, w inch, being absorbed 
by tho material, is initucdiatoly di'^tribnfed through the 
whole thicknesH of the substance, and thus exposed over a 
very largo surfiict^ to lie earned off by the atmosj^here. Dr 
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Black assignB as a reason why flannel and other substances 
of the same kind keep the body warm, that they compose 
a rare and spongy mass, the fibres of which touch each 
other so lightly that the heat moves slowly through the in- 
terstices. These being filled up with air, and that too in a 
stagnant state, give little assistance in conducting the heat 

FLATBUSH, a town of the United States, situated 
in King's County, Ixing Island, New' York, about 5 miles 
from Brooklyn, with which it is connected by tramway 
lines. Ikisides the churches, the principal [mblic buildings 
nro an educational institution known as Erasmus Hall, the 
town-hall, and the county almshouse, hospital, and lunatic 
asylum. The older houses are noticeable for their palatial 
style, and the native [H)i>ulation is largely of Dutch 
descent. Tlie battle of Long Island was fought iu the 
neighbourhood, August 177G. Bopiilation in 1860, 3471; 
ill 1870, 6309. 

FLAT-FiHH {Pleuronertldof) is the name common to 
all those hshes w'hich swim on their side, as the holibut, 
tuibot, brill, plaice, flounder, sole, ikc. The side which ia 
turned towards tho bottom, and in some kinds is tho right 
ill others the left, is generally colourless, and called ** blind,''’ 
from the absence of an eye on this side. The opposite sidc^ 
which is turned ui>ward8 and towards the light, is variously,, 
and m some tropical species even vividly, coloured, both 
eyes being placed on this side of tho head. All the bones 
and muHcles of the upper side arc more strongly developed 
tliuii on the lower ; but it is noteworthy that these fishes 
when hatched, and for a short time afterwards, are 
svmmctncal like other fishes, swimming with the body iu 
a vertical [»oBition, and having the eyes placed normally, 
\i/,, one on the right and the oilier on the left side. 
With aiivaucing growth one of the eyes is gradually jmshod 
to the o[>posito side, and tho fish assumes its horizontal 
])os!tum in the water. Flat-fishes are br>t tom-fish, rarely 
using to tho surface, and ap[>arently not descending to very 
great depths. They are found in all seas, oxce[>t i)erha]»s 
the highest latitudes. More than 200 siiecios are know n ; 
they are most numerouB tow^ards the equator, whilst those 
of the largest size (holibut) occur in tho temperate and cold 
regions. Borne enter fresh water freely, like the flounder. 
Tho size and abundance of tho flat-fish, and tho flavour of 
tlieir flesh, render this family one of the most useful and 
economically inqiortaiit. Beo IrHTnYOLouv. 

FLAVEIj, «loifN (c. 1627—1691), an English noncou- 
forinist divine, was born at Broinsgrove in Woi cost ersh ire,. 
])robably in 1627. lie wus tho elder sou of Mr Richard 
Flavol, described in conteuqiorary records as “ a [lainful 
and eminent minister.” After receiving his early education, 
l>artly ut homo, and partly at the grainmar-schools of 
Broinsgrove and Haslar, lie entered University Ckdlege, 
Oxford. Boon after taking orders in 1650, he obtained a 
curacy at l)e]>tford, and on tho death of the vicar he was 
ai>pointed to succeed him. From Depttord lie removed in 
1656 to Dartmouth. He was ejected from his living by 
the passing of the Act of Unifoimity in 1662, but continued 
to preach and administer tho sacraments privately till 
the Oxford Act of 1665, w'hen he retired to Slopton, 
five iiiiles from the scene of his official labours. After the 
expulsion of the Stuart d> nasty, he became minister of a 
nonconformist church at Dartmouth, where he laboured till 
his death iu 1691. Although the writings of Flavel now 
appear cumbrous in structure, yet their literary style lias 
some merits ; and from their tender and devotional charac^ 
ter they were lung popular witli a certain class of readers. 

His f^rinripal wtnks are his Treatise on the Soul of Maji ; The 
Pomitmn Lit*\ in forti/dirn ; The Afet/fin/ of Grace ; A 

Token for Moumert ; Uvstmndiif Spir%tua1ttcd and 
SpmtuafiAcd. A now edition of his (olh rted works was nublished 
ill 1820 in 6 voU., 8vo. Hi« sele<*t woiks wei-e pnMbhed in 1823 
in 2 vols.. Olid an edition of these, with Idle, in 1833. 
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FLAVIAN L» patriarch of Antioch, wosbom abimt 330, 
tnoBt probably in Antioch. He lost his parents in early 
• youth, and, although inheriting great wealth, he renounced a 
life of worldly ease, and resolv^ to devote his riches and 
his talents to tlie service of the church. In association 
with Diodorus, afterwards bishop of Tarsus, he 8upi>orted 
the catholic faith against the Arian Leontius, who had sue* 
cueded Eustathius as patriarch of Antioch. The two 
friends assembled their adherents outside the city walls for 
the observance of the exercises of i*eligion ; and, according 
to Theodoret, it was in these meetings that the practice of 
autiplional singing was first intruduccMl in the services 
of the chui*ch. When Meletius was appointed patriarch of 
Antioch in 361, he raised Flavian to the priesthood, and 
on the death of Meletius in 381, Flavian was chosen, by 
a majority of the bishops, to succeed him. The schism 
between the two parties was, however, far from being healed, 
and Paulmus, who by the extreme Eustathiaus had been 
elected patriarch in opposition to Meletivis, still exercised 
authority over a portion of the church On the death of 
Puulinus ill 383, Evagrius was chosen as his successor, and 
after the death of Evagrius in 395 the Eustathiaus still 
continued to hold separate meetings ; but through the 
intervention of Chrysostom of (\mBtantinople, they agreed, 
about the year 399, to acknowledge P’'laviun as their bishop. 
During the patriarchate of Flavian a serious sedition 
oecunod m the streets of Antioch (3S7), uiul the statues 
■of 'J'heodosius and the empress were overturned ; but 
Flavian went to Constantinople, and by an elotpient dis- 
course, prepared for him, it is said, by his pupil St John 
Chrysostom, succeeded ui averting the ciu[veror’s veugcanco 
from the city. Flavian died in 404. 

FIAVIAN II., patriarcli of Antioch, was chosen by the 
<imperor Aiiastasius I. to succeed I^ulladius, most probably 
111 498. He endeavoured to please both parties by steering 
a middle course in reference to the Clmlcedou decrees, but 
was induced after gieat hesitation to agree to the re<incht 
of Anostasius that he should accept the Hcnoticon. liis 
<loing BO, while it brought upon him the anathema of the 
j)atriarch of Chmstaiitinoplo, failed to secure a return of the 
favour of Anastasius, who in 511 found in the riots which 
were occurring between the rival partie.s m the streets of 
Antioch a pretext for deposing Flavian, and banishing him 
to Petra, where ho died in 518. Flavian was soon after 
his deatli enrolled among tlie saints of the Greek Church, 
and after some oi)poHitioa he was u1h<* canonized by the 
Liitiii Church. 

FLAVIAN, patriuidi of Constantinople, succeeded 
J*rocliis in 447. He x>rcsidcd at the comic tl w hich deposed 
Eutyches in 448, but in the following year he was deposed 
by the council of Ephesus, which reinstated Eutyches 
in lus office. Not satished with the mere dcjiosition of 
Flavian, his ox>x)onents were so carried away by tlieir feel- 
ings as to x>roceed to personal violence, and his death soon 
after at llypflopa in Lydia is attributed to a kick iniliotcd 
on him by Dioscorus, j)atriarch of Alexandria, the president 
of the council. The council of Chaired on canonized him 
us a martyr, and he is also enrolled in the martyrology of 
the Latin Church, his day being the 18th February. 

FLAVIGNY, Valkuien, w^as born near Laon about the 
beginning of the 1 7th century. Having fitudied in the 
college of Sorbonne, he received from it his doctors 
diploma in 1628, and shortly afterwards obtained a carionry 
in the cathedral of Rheims. In 1630 he became professor 
of Hebrew in the college of France. He died at Paris, 29th 
April 1674. The w^orks of Flavigny are chiefly occupied 
with discussions regarding the Hebrew text of the Bible. 
His oxiinions acquired him for a time considerable celebrity, 
^nd engaged him in controversies with some of the doctors 
of the Sorbonne, but now possess scarcely any interest. 
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The following are hia priiirii'Kil treat i»oH — JV. tU 

imji'iUi Bibliorum opere at* ptcitUingui^ tiutr in quibua 

de tageati JtxhUnTum giunl nnfH*r Mukiiw J*itriAwrum prmhit 

l(]4eK KpUtola lU^ i» qua de Uhcllo Ruth Siiruu'o, quern Alu, 
maertuiii taae voluit tngi/ifi JiihJtofum ; 

Epiatola adveraua Ahr, Echelle^mm de lihtlln Jiuth, Ate , KUS ; 

TimilogwiXy At* , 1666. Ht* iilwo published «u ediuou ut 
the woiLh of A\’ilJmiJi of Haiiit-Amour, ii doctor of the 13th ct uluiy 

FLAVIN is an extract or preparation of quercitron baik 
{Qutrem tuictorin\ used us a yellow dye in place of the 
ground and powdered bark. Flavin is nut a dtlinUe 
chemical compound, and the comuierciul product is ft>uud 
to vary greatly in composition and tinctorial value, accord- 
ing, i»robably, to the ntiture of the varied iiroctsscs 
enqdoyed lu its }»reparation. The manufacture of flavin 
is principally carried on in the Ignited States under various 
patents; and while some kinds apx)ear to bo little other 
than finely powdered and sifted bark, others are almost 
jmre quercitrin, the chemical x>rinciplo x>eculiar to querci- 
tron bark. A kind of flavin made in England is obtained 
by exhausting the bark in a weak alkaline solution, and 
precipitating the colouring matter by neutralization with 
either suljdniric acid or hydrochloric acid. Flavin of good 
quality ought to possess about 16 times the tinctorial 
strength of the bark from which it is extracted. 

FLAX. The terms flax or lint (German /7ocA,s, French 
Lhiy Latin Lin am) are euqdoyed ut once to denote the 
fibre BO called, and the ])lant from which it is prepared. 
The flax plant {Lihuvi naitadasirnum^ belongs to the natural 
order Liutueit, and, like most plants which have been long 
under cultivation, it iiossesses numerous varieties, while 
the wild or parent condition is not known. As cultivated 
it is an annual with an erect stalk rising to a height of 
from 20 to 40 inches, with alternate, sessile, linear-lanceo- 
late leaves, branching only ut the toj) into a corymbose 
X>auicle of bright blue flow'crs. The flowers are regular and 



Fiu. 1 — Flax rifiiit {Linma usitattaaimmn). 


symmetrical, having five ovate-acute, slightly ciliate sepals, 
five deciduv^us petals, and a syncarpous peiitacarpollary 
ovary with five distinct styles. The fruit or boll is round, 
containing five cells or loculameuts, each of which is 
divided into two t>y a spurious dorsal dis8e()inient, thus 
forming ten divisions, each of which contains a single seed. 
The seeds, well known as linseed, are firit, oval in form, 
dark brown in colour, with a smooth shining imicilaginous 
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and flat oily cotyledcms, Tliere are aeveral other 
8|>ecieB which have been and are cultivated to an inconalder- 
able extent os Bourfea of fibre, oh the (Jreok or apring flax 
crepitarui)^ Btberian flax (A. inrenne)^ and the white 
bloBBomed or jmrging flax (/>. rfithnrticvm)^ all grown in 
certain parts of Austnfi, and the narrow-leaved flax (A aii- 
gmflfotinm), which was utilized at a very lonioto period. 

The cultivation and prei)aratif>n of flax are the most 
ancient of all textile industneH, very distinct traces of their 
existence during the stone ago being ]»reaerved to the 
present day. “The umc of flax,'’ says Keller {Lake ])weH- 
iuffH of SwitZf’flami, tninslated by J. E. Lee), “reaches 
back to the very earliest periods of civilization, and it was 
inoHt extensively and variously applied in the lake dwell- 
ings (^ven JM those of tlio stone {leriod. But of the mode 
in whieli it was planted, steeiied, heckled, cleansed, and 
generally prej>ared for use, we cun form no idea any more 
than wo can i»f the mode or tools employed by the settlers 

ill its eiiltivation Hough or unworked flax is 

found in tlie lake dwellings made into bundles, or what are 
tecbrii(;iilly called In^ads, and, us much attention was given 
to this lost r>peration, it was perfectly clean and ready for 
use.” Ah to its applications at this early period, Keller 
remarks — “ Flax was the material for making linos and 
nets for Ashing and catebmg wild animals, cords for carry- 
ing the earlhenwaro vessels and other heavy objects; in 
fact one can hardly imagine how navigation could bo carried 
on, or the lake dwellings tlieniselves bo erected, without 
the use of ropes and cords ; and tho erection of memorial 
stones (tiienhirs, dolnionH) at whichever era, and to what- 
ever peo[>le these monuments may belong, would bo 
altogether impracticable without tho use of strong ropes.” 
As to the variety ol flax cultivated by tho ])rehistoric races, 
Dr Heor is of opinion that it was the sirmlMeavod flax 
(Liutirnatff/MHfi/oh'um)^ a plant natlve^ of the Mediterranean 
coasts from (ireeco and Dalmatia to the Fyrenees. 

That flax was extensively cnltivaiod and was regarded as 
of much iini>ortaiico at a very early period in the world’s 
history there is abundant testimony. Especially in ancient 
Egypt tho fibre occupied a most important place, linen 
having lieon there not only geiuTally worn by all classes, 
but it was tho only material the priestly order was permitted 
to w'oar, while it was most extensively used as wrappings 
for embalmed bodies and for general jiurpoHes. In the 
Old TeHluiuont wo are told tnat Pharaoh arrayed Joseph 
“ill vesturoH of flue linen ” ((Jen. xlii. 42), and among the 
plagues of Itlgypt that of hail destroyed the flax and barley 
crops, “for the barley was in the oar, and tho flax W'lis 
l)olieii ” (Fxod. ix. 31). Further, numerous pictorial re- 
presentations of flax culture and i»reparuticm exist to the 
|>roHent day on the walls of tombs and in ICgypt. »Sir J. 
G. WilkiuKvm in his description of ancient Egypt shows 
clearly the great antiejuity of the ordinary processes of 
pre]>ariug flux. “At Beni Hilshuh,” he says, “the mode of 
cuUi\ating tho plant, in tho same square bods now met 
with throughout Egypt (much resembling our salt pans), 
the process of beating tlic stalks and making them into 
ropes, and the manufacture of a piece of cloth arc distinctly 
|»ointed out/’ The ]>reparation <»f the flbre as conducted 
in Egypt is illustrated by Pliny, w'lio says — “The stalks 
themsehes are immersed in water, w'armed by the heat of 
the sun, and are ke}>t down by weights placed upon them, 
for nothing is lighter than flax. The membrane, or rind, 
becoming loo.He is a sign of their being suflicloutly 
macerated. They are then taken out and repeatedly 
turned over in the sun until perfectly dried, and afterwards 
beaten by mallets on stone slabs. Th\it which is nearest 
the rind is called stujixi [ ‘ tow ’], inferior to tho inner fibres, 
and fit only for tho wicks of lamps. It is combed out 
with iron hooks until the rind is all removed. The inner 
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part is of a whiter and finer quality. Men are not ashamed 
to prepare it ” (Pliny, iF. //., xix. 1). For many ages, even 
down to the early part of the 14th century, Egyptian flax oocu» « 
pied the foremost place in the commercial world, being sent 
into all regions wiw which open intercourse was maintained. 
Among Western nations it was, without any competitor, the 
most important of all vegetable fibres till towards the dose 
of the 1 8th century, when, after a brief struggle, cotton took 
its place as the supreme vegetable fibre of commerca 

Flax, as a field crop, having been described under the 
heading AoniouLTUKB (see vol. i. p. 380), it is unnecessary 
to dwell here on that feature of the subject When fiax is 
cultivated primarily on account of tho fibre, the crop ought 
to bo pulled beforo the capsules are quite ripe, when they 
are just beginning to change from a green to a pale brown 
colour, and when the stalks of the plant have become yellow 
throughout about two-thirds of their height The various 
operations through which the crop passes from this point 
till flax ready for the market is produced are — (1) pulling, 
(2) rippling, (3) retting, and (4) scutching. 

Pulling and rijfpling may be dismissed very briefly. Flax 
is always pulled up by tho root, and under no circumstances 
is it cut or shorn liko cereal crops. The pulling ought to 
be done in dry clear weatlier ; and care is to be taken in 
this, as in all the subsequent operations, to keep the root- 
ends even, and the stalks parallel At the same time it is 
desirable to have, as far os possible, stalks of equal length 
together, — ^all these conditions having considerable influence 
on the quality and appearance of the finished sample. As 
a general rule the removal of the “bolls” or capsules by 
the process of ripiding immediately follows the pulling, 
the operation being pei^onned in the field ; but under some 
systeniH of cultivation, as, for example, the Courtrai method, 
alluded to below, tho crop is made up into sheaves, 
dried, and stacked, and is only boiled and retted in the 
early part of the next ensuing season. The best rippler, 
or apparatus for rippliug, consists of a kind of comb havings 
set ill a wooden frame, iron teeth made of round-rod iron 
three-sixteenths of au inch asunder at the bottom, and half 
an inch at the toj>, and 18 inches long, to allow a suflicient 
spring, and save much breaking of flux. The points should 
begin to taper 3 inches from the top. A sheet or other 
cover being sjiread ou tho field, tho apparatus is placed in 
the middle of it, and two tipplers sitting opposite each 
other, with the machine between them, work at the same 
time. It is unadvlsable to ripple tho flax so severely as to 
break or tear the delicate fibres at the upper part of the 
stem. The two valuable commercial products of the fiax 
])lant, the seeds and tho stalk, are separated at this point 
Wo have hero to do with the latter only. 

lletUng or rolling is an operation of the greatest im- 
portance, and one in connexion with which in recent years 
numerous experiments have been made, and many projects 
and processes put forth, with the view of remedying the 
defects of the primitive system or altogether suj>j>lanting 
it From the earliest times two leading processes of retting 
have been practised, termed respectively water-retting and 
dew-retting ; and as no method has yet been introduced 
which satisfactorily supersedes these operations, they will 
first be described. 

Wat^r-retting , — For this — the process by which flax is 
generally prepared — pure soft water, free from iron and 
other materials which might colour the fibre, is essential. 
Any water much improgtiated with lime is ^so specially 
objectionable. Tho dams or ponds in which the operation 
is conducted are of variable size, but should be not more 
than 4 feet in depth. It is calculated that a dam 50 feet 
long, 9 feet broad, and 4 feet deep is suflicient to ret the 
produce of an acre of flax. The rippled stalks ere tied in 
small bundles and packed, roots downwards, in the dams 
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till th^ are quite full ; over the top of the upper layer is 
placed a stratum of rushes and straw, or sods with the grassy 
t side downwards, and above all stones of su^cient weight 
to keep the dax submerged Under favourable ciroum^ 
Stances a process of fermentation should immediately be 
set up, which soon makes itself manifest by the evolution 
of gaseous bubbles. After a few days the ferineutatiuTx 
subsides ; and generally in from ten days to two weeks, 
the process ought to be complete ; but everything depends 
upon the weather ; and as the steeping is a critical 0)>er}v> 
tion, it is essential that the stalks be frequently examined 
and tested as the process nears completion. When it is 
found that the fibre separates readily from the woody 
shivo or core, the beets or small bundles are ready for 
lemoving from the dama It is next spread, evenly and 
equally, over a grassy meadow, where it is left for alwut a 
fortnight, at the end of which time the fibres will have 
j)artly separated from the core and “bowed,” At this 
jioint advantage is taken of fine dry weather to gather up 
the flax, which is now ready for scutching, but the fibre is 
improved by stooking and stacking it for some time before 
it is taken to the scutching mill. 

Dew^ettiiig is the process by which all the Archangel 
flax and a large portion of that sent out from St Petersburg 
are prepared. By this method the operation of steeping is 
entirely dispensed with, and the flax is, immediately after 
pulling, spread on the grass where it is under the influence 
of air, sun-light, night-dews, and rain. The process is 
tedious, the resulting fibre is brown in colour, and it is said 
to be {)eculiar]y liable to undergo heating (probably owing 
to the soft heavy quality of the flax) if exposed to moisture 
aud kept close packed with little access of air. Archangel 
flax is, however, ])eculiarly soft and silky in structure, 
although in all probability water-retting would result in a 
fibre as good or oven better in quality. 

The theory of retting, according to the investigations of 
J. Kolb, is that a peculiar formentatiou is set up under the 
influence of heat and moisture, resulting in a change of the 
intercellular substance — pectose or au analogue of that 
body — into pectin and i)cctic acid. The former, being 
soluble, is left iu the water ; but the latter, au iusolnble 
body, is in part attached to the fibres, from which it is only 
separated by changing into soluble metajicctic acid under 
the action of hot alkaline ley in the subsequent process of 
bleaching. 

To a large extent retting continues to be conducted iu 
the primitive fashions above described, although numerous 
and persistent attempts have been made to improve upon 
it, or to avoid the process altogether. The uniform result 
of all experiments has only been to demonstrate the scieu- 
tiflc soundness of the ordinary process of water-retting, and 
all the proposed improvements of recent times seek to 
obviate the tediousness, difficulties, and uncertainties of the 
process as carried on iu the open air. In the early part of 
the present century much attention was bestowed, especially 
in Ireland, on a process invented by Mr James Lee. He 
proposed to separate the fibre by purely mechanical 
means without any retting whatever ; but after the Irish 
Linen Board had expended many thousands of pounds 
aud much time in making experiments and in erecting hia 
machinery, his entire scheme ended in complete failure. 
About the year 1851 Chevalier Claussen sought to revive 
a process of “ cottonizing ” flax — a method of proceeding 
which had been suggested three-quarters of a century 
earlier. Claussen’s process consisted in steeping flax 
fibre or tow for twenty-four hours in a weak solution of 
caustic soda, next boiling it for about two hours in a 
similar solution, and then saturating it in a solution contain- 
ing 5 per cent, of carbonate of soda, after which it was 
immenied in a vat containing water acidulated with a half 
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X>er cent of sulphunc acid. The action of the acid on the 
carbonate of soda with which the fibre was impregnated 
caused the fibre to split up into a flue cotton-like mass, 
which it was intended to manufacture in the same manner 
as cotton. A X)roce88 to turn good flax into bad <'otton had 
how’ever, on the face of it, not much to recomineud it to 
public acceptance ; and Claussen s process thciefore remains 
only ns au interesting and suggestive experiment. 

The only modification of water-retting which luis hitherto 
endured the test of jirolouged experiment, and tukon a (iriti 
position as a distinct improvement, is the warm- water 
retting patented in England in 1846 by an American, 
Kobert B. Schenck. For open pools mid dams ISchenck 
substitutes largo wooden vats under cover, into which the 
flax is tightly packet I in an upright jiosition. The water 
admitted into the tanks is raised to and maintained at a 
temperature of from 75" to 95* Fahr, during the whole time 
the flax is in steep. In a short time a brisk fermentation 
is set up, gases at first of idousant odour, but subsequently 
becoming very repulsive, being evolved, and iirodueing a 
frothy scum over the surface of the water. The whole 
process occupies only from 50 to 60 hours. A still 
further improvement, duo to Mr Fownall, comes into opera- 
tion at this point, which consists ol immediately passing 
the stalks as they are taken out of the vats between heavy 
rollers over which a stream of ]>ure water is kept flowing. 
By this means, not only is all the slimy glutinous adherent 
matter thoroughly separated, but the subsequent x»roce88eB 
of breaking and scutching are much faciluated. 

A process of rotting by steam was introduced by W. 
Watt of Glasgow in 1852, and subsequently modified and 
improved by J. Buchanan. The system possessed the 
advantages of rapidity, being conqileted in about 10 hours, 
and freedom from any noxious odour ; but it yielded only a 
harsh, ill-s[)iumng fibre, and consequently failed to meet the 
sanguine expectations of its x>romuters. 

In connexion with improvements iu retting, Mr Michael 
Andrews, the energetic secretary of the Belfast Flax Supply 
Association, has made some suggostions and experimoritB 
W’hich deserve close attention. In a paper contributed to 
the International Flax Congress at Vienna iu 1873, he 
entered into details regarding an experiinonbal rettery he 
had formed, with the view of imitating by artificial means 
the best results obtained by the ordinary metliods. In 
brief, Mr Andrews^s method consists in introducing water 
at the proper temperature inU» the retting vat, and main- 
taining that temperature by keeping the air of the chamber 
at a proper degree of heat. By this means the flax is kei>t 
at a uniform temperature witli great certainty, since even 
should the heat of the air vary considerably through neglect, 
the water iu the vat only by slow degrees follows such 
fluctuations. “ It may be remarked,” says Mr Andrews, 
“ that the superiority claimed for this method of rotting 
flax over what is known as the * hoi-water steex^ing ' is 
uniformity of temperature ; in fact the experiments have 
demonstrated that an absolute control can be exercised 
over the means adopted to produce the artificial climate in 
whicli the vats containing the flax are situated.” 

Hcutchirvg is the process by which the fibre is freed from 
its woody core and rendered fit for the maiket. For 
ordinary water-retted flax two operations are required, first 
hrealclng and then aadching, and these are done either 
by hand labour or by means of small scutching or lint 
mills, driven either by water or steam x><>wor. Hand 
labour, aided by simxde inrplements, is still much used in 
Continental countries ; but the use of scutching mills is 
now” very general.* these being more economical, and 
turning out flax of a much better quality. The breaking 
is done by x>asBing the stalks between grooved rollers, to 
which in some cases a reciprocating motion is communi- 
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cated, and the broken Hhivea are beaten out by Buspendtng 
tbe fibre in a machine fitted with a Beries of revolvxng 
bludeft, which, striking violently against the flax, abake 
out the liriiLsed and broken woody coreH. A great many 
modified scutching itiochineH and prucenses have been pro- 
posed and introduced with the view of promoting economy 
of labour and improving the tuni-out of Bbre, both in 
respect of cloannesH and in ]>roduf‘ing the least proportion 
of codilla or scutching tow. 

The celebrated Courtnu flax of Belgium is the most 
valuaide 8ta[i)e in the market, on account of its fineness, 
strength, and jeirticularly bright colour. There the flax is 
dried in the iitl i, and housed or stacked during the 
winter succoeduig its growth, and in the spring of the 
folloaiiig year, it is retted in crates sunk in the sluggish 
waUrs <if the liver l^ys. After the process ha* proceeded 
a certain length, the crates are withdrawn, and the sheaves 
taken out and stookerL it is thereafter once more tied 
Dp, pltu^ed in the crates, and sunk in the river to coiiipleto 
the retting process; but this double steeping is not in- 
variaiily prariised. When finally taken out, it is unloosed 
and put up iii cones, instead of being grassed, and uhen 
quite dry it is stored fur some time previous to undergoing 
the opeiation of scutching. In all operations the greatest 
care is taken, and the cultivators being peculiarly favoured 
us to soil, climate, and water, (Jourtrai flax is a staple of 
unupftroai hed excellence. 

An experiment uiade by Professor Hodges of Belfast on 
7770 lb of air dried Hax yielded the following results. By 
tipphug he Be[»arated loio tl> of bolls which yielded 910 lb 
of seed. Tlio 582 1 Ih (52 cwt.) of flax straw remaining lost 
in steeping Ki cwt., leaving 59 cwt of retted stalks, and 
from that G cwt 1 qr. 2 Jti (702 lb) i>f fiiiKshed flax was pio 
cured. Tims the weight of the fibre was equal to about 9 
per cent of the dried flax with the bolls, 12 per cent, of 
the boiled straw, and over 10 jicr cunt, ul the letted straw. 
One hundred tons treated by Schonck^s method gave 53 
tons bolls, with 27*50 tons of loss lu steeping, 32*13 tons 
were separated in scutching, leaving 5*90 tons of finished 
fibre, with 1*47 tons of tow and pluck lugs. The following 
suulysiH of two varieties of heckled I^elgiaii flax is by Or 
Hugo Muller (lioitumnu’s Jierichte Ubrr (he Mlntwiekelimg 
der ('hnnmehm huluHne ): — 


Vsh 

0 70 

1 32 

WiiU I . 

S 

10 70 

1 \liu< tiv< 

Of. 

« 02 

iMlt UU<1 \NJl\ , 

•2 

2 37 

1 1'llillusi* 

H2 f»7 

71*50 

IiituHi41ului Hulmtuiui 

and pu boilirs 2*74 

U 41 


According to the deteruunutions of Wiehiier {Die BohvtuJFe 
dee the fibre ranges in length from 20 to 

140 oentimetieH, tin* length of the individual cells being 
from 2*0 to 4 0 mdlimetres, and the limits of breadth 
between 0 012 and 0*025 min., the average being OOUJ 
mm 
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Among the circumstances which luivo retarded improv#^- 
ment both in the growing and preparing of flax, the fact 
that, till comparatively recent times, the whole industry 
was ccmducted only on a domestic stale bus had much 
infiuence. At no very remote date it was the practic*e in 
Scotland for every" small farmer and cotter not only to grow 
** hut or flax in small jiatclies, but to have it retted, 
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scutched, cleaned, spun, woven, bleached, and finished 
entirely withm the limits of his own premises, and all by 
members or do^ndents of the family. The same practice • 
obtained and still largely prevails in other countries. Thus 
the flax industry was long kept away from the most power- 
ful motives to apply to it labour-saving devices, and apart 
from the influence of scientific inquiry for the improvement 
of methods and processes. As cotton came to the front, 
just at the time when machine-spinning and power-loom 
weaving were being introduced, the result was that in many 
localities where flax crops had been grown for ages, the 
cuituie gradually drooped and ultimately ceased. The 
linen manufacture by degrees ceased to be a domestic in- 
dustry, and began to centre in and become the characteristic 
factory employment of special localities, whicli depended, 
however, for their supply of raw material primarily on the 
operations of small growers, working, for the most part, on 
the poorer districts of remote thinly populated countries. 
Thu cultivation of the plant and the preparation of the 
fibre have therefore, even at the present day, not come 
under the influence (except in certain favoured localities) 
of scientific knowledge and experience, and the greater {>art 
of the flax in use at the present moment is prepared pre- 
cisely by the processes employed in Egypt when the 
descendants of Jacob dwelt in the land of (Tosheri. 

In England and Scotland the acreage under flax is now 
BO limited, and it has decreased with such steadiness and 
rapidity, tliat, as a crop, flax may be regaidedas practically 
extinct ill these countries Indeed, notwithstanding the 
nuiuerouH measures by which Uoveimncnt sought during 
last century to foster flax cultivation, and the direct grants 
to cultivators in Scotland, which down to the year 1828 
were paid by the board of trustees for fisheries and manu- 
factures, the cultivation cannot be said ever to have thriven 
in a healthy nianiier. The following Buinmary, showing 
the extent in acres of the cultivation in Groat Britain for 
the years 1870 till 1877 inclusive, has been communicated 
by Mr Micli.itl Androw*^ of Belfast:— 



1 ut^lund 

W IVU H 

S< otlniK. 

r )Ih) 

1H70 1 

2*2, 3.^)1 

204 

1399 

1 23,957 

1S71 ' 

15 1)10 

1 175 

1214 

17,368 

1872 

11,011 

84 

1202 

15,357 

1873 

13,7.5*2 

190 

741 

1 14,684 

187t 

1 i),018 

1 117 

*259 

' 9, *594 

1875 

f?.,547 

1 51 

1.50 

1 6,751 

1870 

! 7,300 

30 

239 

7,641 

1877 1 

1 7,210 

1 

24 5 

1 7,4‘'l 


In If eland the cultivation of thix has always occupied a 
relatively much more important position than it has in the 
sister countries, though there al^^u the experience is that it 
is a rapidly declining agricultural crop. In the time of 
Queen Anno u board of trustees of the linen and hempen 
nmnufuctures for Ireland was instituted, by which body 
liberal giants were administered. The board continued its 
operations till the parliamentary giants were withdrawn in 
1827, and itself dissolved in the following year. In 1841 
a Royal Flax Society of Ireland was formed, wldch received 
from Government an annual subsidy of jL'IOOO, and it con- 
tinued to exist till 1859. Still more recently a joint flax 
committee of the Royal Dublin Society and the Royal 
Agricultural 8oci(*ty of Ireland was formed, and admin- 
istered grants fiom the iint>eriul exchequer from the year 
1864 till 1871. The acreage of Irish flax cultivated has 
fluctuated with these subsidies, having reached a maximum 
of 181', 909 acres in 1824, from which it steadily declined 
to 53,863 acres m 1848. In 1853, partly stimulated by 
high prices and scarcity owing to Russian complications, 
it again rose to 174,579 acres; and the cotton famine 
consequent on the civil war in America again greatly 



atimulated the ctiltivaiion for a few jrears from 1^6:2 
onwarda. The following are periodieal retuma from the 
regiatnir-geiieral’s statements since 1653 : — 


TMa iSwwimg gron produce qf yield per acre, atul acreo/ge 
under crop in Irdandt fir^ the year 1863 to 1877 inelueive, 
according to the Hegiatrar-^OmeraVs ^tums. 


Year. 

Aerease under Flax. 

Qroes Troduce. 

Yield per Aere. 



Toni. 

Sloiiee 

Ube 

1863 

174,679 

43,862 

40 

8 

1864 

160,972 

35,606 

87 

10 

1866 

97.106 

23,428 

38 

9 

1866 

106,826 

18,701 

28 

2 

1867 

98,074 

14,476 

28 

9 

1868 

91,646 

17.688 

30 

9 

1869 

186,262 

21,676 

26 

5 

1800 

128,595 

23,760 

29 

8 

1861 

147,866 

22,568 

24 

6 

1802 

150,070 

24,258 

26 

3 

1863 

214,099 

42,646 

81 

12 

1864 

301,603 

64,606 

34 


1865 

251,534 

39,561 

26 


1866 

263,607 

40,091 

24 

12 

1867 

268,267 

86,892 

22 

5 

1868 

206,446 

24,987 

19 

6 

1869 

229,178 

29,509 

20 

8 

1870 

194,893 

30,771 

25 

10 

1871 

156,883 

12,029 

18 

8 

1872 

122,003 

17,089 

22 

6 

1873 

129,432 

19,843 

24 

8 

1874 

106,886 

18,037 

27 

0 

1876 

101,248 

i 22,464 

35 

7 

1876 

132,938 

27,181 

32 

10 

1877 

123,362 

No official 

return. 



The foregoing table, and also the statistics given below, 


have teen extracted from the carefully compiled reports of 
Mr Michael Andrews for the Irish Flax Supply Association. 
The following statement embodies the latest available re* 
turns regarding the acreage and produce of dax in all the 
countries where the plant is cultivated on account of its 
fibre:— 


Area under Fktso and Ghroee Produce of various Counti'ies, 


SUtuto 

ArriM 






Austria.,.. ..178,397 Jochs , 
Belgium .. 67,045 Ileotares ... 

Denmark 


. (estinialod) 
78,774 Hectares .. 


%ypt" ■ 

FraniHi ... 

Ocrmany .. 214,835 
Great Britiun . . 

Greece. , 

Holland . . 19,44411 ectaim . . 

Hungary.. 14 017 .lochs .. . 
Ireland 


Italy 81,386 Hectares ... 

Russia 

Sweden .. .... 


268t323 at 21 ‘48 iH»r acre 34,009 


140,001 88 60 

t t 

20,580 

17,686 „ 20 00 


2,211 

16,000 „ 20-00 

11 

1,875 

104,671 „ 34-84 

If 

42,308 

680,642 „ 22 60 

f 1 

74,621 

7,481 „ 28 -60 

If 

1,333 

067 „ 20-00 

If 

119 

48,027 „ .83-77 

If 

9,536 

19,908 „ 20-00 

f f 

2,488 

123,802 „ 28-74 

tf 

22,159 

201,028 „ lh-34 

f f 

22,701 

1,928,608 ,, 20 00 

1 f 

241,071 

37,600 -20-00 

>f 

4,088 


8,618,944 


488,849 


It thus appears that the breadth of lands under flax in 
Russia alone is little less than four*sevenths of the entire 
acreage devoted to the production of the fibre, aud that it 
alone produces practically one half of the total produce of 
the world. The large extent to which the British manufac* 
turers are dependent on Russia is shown in the following 
table : — 


Imports and Exports of Flax^ dressed aiui undressed^ and Tow or OodUla^ to and from the United Kingdom 


IMPORTS. 


From 

1866. 

1SC7. 

1868 

1866 

1870. 

1H71. 

1876 

1873. 

1874 

1876. 

1876. 

1877 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons, 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tens. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Belgium 

7,429 

8,460 

10,933 

8,889 

10,«]7 

16,906 

16,872 

16,546 

14,388 

13,818 

11,676 

15,940 

France 

915 

678 

606 

596 

1,972 

831 

584 

563 

782 

645 

427 


Germany 

Holland 

3,121 

6,021 

6,780 

5,086 

11,588 

12,197 



7,160 

4.898 

2,164 

8,609 

8,424 

4,468 

6,961 

5,980 

8.979 

8,794 

6,696 

8,856 

12,876 


4,944 

7,816 

Russia 

02,276 

68,182 

64,765 

54,392 

80,536 

80,164 

60,401 

72,394 

82,702 


50,944 

77,017 

Other countries .. 

216 

289 

798 

2,717 

4,985 

4,462 

1,889 


846 

476 

; 237 

1,182 

Total 

77,879 

72,088 

90,838 

77, no 

118,876 

129,353 

101,048 

109,771 

118,704 

88,097 

70,292 

110,818 


EXPORTS, 


To 

1866. 

1867 

1808. 

1869. 

1870 

1871 

1879. 

3873 

1874 

I87r> 

1876. 

1877. 

Belgium 

1'ons 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons, 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tona 

d 

676 

551 

859 

169 

714 

126 

1,093 

1,194 

1,224 

887 

289 


Franc© 

1,442 

1.587 

2,376 

1,478 

967 

2,568 

2,552 

617 

1,507 

2,064 

769 

*5 

United States .... 

713 

424 

682 

512 

1,659 

689 



1,395 

1,115 

740 

g 

Other countries ... 

277 


876 

489 

1 

848 

1,797 

538 

349 

481 

382 

444 

1 

Total 

8,007 

2,972 

3,672 

! 2,603 

4,178 

5,175 

6,791 

3,283 

4,607 1 

4,348 

2,242 



The total value of the imports was £3,539,501 in 1876, 
and in 1877 it was £5,054,555, the increase in quantity 
beug 57*6 per cent., and in value 42*8 per cent 

Messrs George Armitstead Co, of Dundee have court- 
eously placed at our disposal their flax list for the week 
ended 14th May 1878, which not only shows the sources 
and varieties of flax found in the British market, but also 
gives an idea of the relative value of the various staples. 
For the substance of the remarks on the commerce which 
follow we have also to express obligation to that firm. 

The names and letters attached to the various brands are 
thus explained, commencing with Riga flax : — 


K moaiiH Crown flax » 

HK „ Light crown flax. 

PK „ Picked crown flax. 

HPK ,, Light picked crown flax. 

SPK ,, Superior picked crown flax. 

ISPK ,, Light 8U]HM‘ior picke<i vyomd flax 


*► 


It will be observed that the “ H ” stands for “ light” 
coloured flaxes ; but besides being bracked as above, any 
of the Riga crown flaxes which are of a “ white” or “grey” 
colour are laid aside and shipped from Riga as under 
(mostly, however, to Franco and Belgium), viz. : — 

GK or WK, Grey crown, or white crown. 

OPK or WPK, Grt*y picked crown, or white picked crown. 

GSPK or W8PK, Grey or white Ktiperior picked crown. 


These are the principal marks of Riga crown sorts. Of 
other qualities shipped from Riga there are ‘‘ Hoffs** fluxes 
(drawn from the Livonian district) : — 

HD means Hoffs Dreiband flax. 

WHD „ White Hoflr» Dreiband flax. 

PHD ,, Picked white Hoff's Dreiband flux. 

WPHI) White pieked Hods Dreiband flax. 

FPH D „ Fine picked Hoffs Dreiband flax. 

WFPHD „ White line jacked Hoffs Dreiband flax 
SFPHD ,, Su|)erior fine pieked Hoffs Dreiband flnx. 
WSFl’HTi White Hunerior fine nicked Hofts Dreiband flax. 

IX. - 38 
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DuTulee Market Report on /Tax, Jfay 14, 1878. 


Qtiot«tl<mt per Ton, 


FLAX — AttCHAWGiBL Ini CroMm 

xen 

0 

0 

0 

,« 24 Crown 

44 

0 


0 

„ 214 Cr<twti 

ax 

0 

58 

0 

f, 4th Clown ... 

as 

0 

64 

0 

,, Ifit Ziihrttck 

48 

0 

48 

0 

„ 2il „ 

44 

0 

44 

0 

FSTKlUffttrfUl Piwowr 12 IfctidK I 

4A 

0 

48 

0 

„ umi StMio ItMM 12 J(4 'Ii4« 

40 

0 

40 

0 

„ HiUttiiky 12 

2» 

0 

80 

0 

„ „ U Ih adrt ' 

24 

0 

28 

0 

„ ,, 4 Ihwld 

•29 

0 

24 

0 

„ JM’jowii 

40 

0 

41 

0 

„ /nbittck 

d6 10 

87 

0 

Karva V 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, Nr> \ f .... ..... .. . ’ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

rjcjiNAt* Uvimiun Oh 

84 

0 

87 

0 


42 

0 

43 

0 

„ no ! 

47 

0 

48 

0 

lilOA K 

40 

0 

41 

0 

„ I'K . 

48 

0 

44 

0 


47 

0 

48 

0 

„ IfSPK . .... I 

4H 

u 

4it 

0 

„ m> ) 

H7 

0 

88 

0 

„ run . . . , , , 

40 

0 

41 

0 

,. mn) 1 

48 

0 

44 

0 


85 

0 

88 

0 


88 

0 

80 

0 

„ u 

80 

0 

82 

0 

„ pi> 

82 

0 

34 

0 

„ u> 

80 

0 

32 

0 

„ Pij) 

82 

0 

84 

0 

„ HI> 

81 

0 

3:) 

0 

PSD 

88 

0 

85 

0 

I>W 

25 

0 

27 

0 

Liiiacj Crown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 tit and 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mkmki. 4 Brand 

85 

0 

88 

0 

„ N n 

( 0 

0 

0 

0 

TOW— Ain’IlANORL No. 1 . . 

1 40 

0 

41 

0 

„ No 2 

' 80 

0 

87 

0 

PrTfCKMiiirKu No 1 

1 

0 

40 

0 

„ No 2 

t 2H 

0 

82 

0 

COnilJA— A umianokl No 2 

1 »7 

0 

88 

0 

No S 

1 27 

0 

80 

0 

Pkikhroi H<i 


0 

0 

0 

ItlOA ... 

1 0 

0 

0 
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Of the lower quelities of lliga flax the following may bo 
name<l 

W, Wrark llux. I»W, Piikccl wrack flax. 

WPW, White pickcMl wrack. (H*W, <3rcy oickcd wrack flax. 

1), Drciljiuid (Tluccl)aiid). PI), Picked Drcilmud flax. 

I 4 I), liiVDuiait Dn’ihand. PbO, Picked lavonian Dreiliand. 

HI), HlaiiiU Drcibaiid. PHI), Picked HlaidU l)reibati<l. 


The laHt-nuniod (SI) and J^SD) are dow-retted qualities 
sUipped from Jtiga cither uh Lithuanian Slauitz, WelliBh 
Slamtx, or Wia«ma Slanitz, showing from what district 
they come, as there are differences in the quality of the 
produce of each district The lowe.st quality of lliga flax 
is marked DW, ineauing Dreiband Wrack. 

Another UusHian port from which a large <j[uantity of flax 
IS imported is Periiuu, where the marks in use are com- 
paratively few. The leading marks are — 

iudicatiiif; Low Ordiimry Droiband (Thrccband). 


()t>, 

Onlimiry Dri^ibuiid. 

l>. 

Dn^hund. 

HI). 

Idglit Droibnnd. 

It. 

H In ten. 

‘t. 

C’ui. 

M. .. 

Mtirionburg. 


Pernau flax is shipped as Livonian and Fcllin sorts, the latter 
l>eing the best. 'Hio Uiwest mark of Poraau flax is the LOD. 
Ill addition lo the exports from lliga ami Pernau, shipment.a 
of flax are made from Narva, Libau, Memel, and Kevel; but, 
tts compared with the two first-inontioned ports, the flax 
trade of the i»tlu‘rH is iiiconsklerable. The only remaining 
loealities from vvhieh flax is extensively exported to Scotland 
are Archangel and St Petersburg. From St Petersburg 
both white and brown flax is sent, the former variety being 
wator-iettod, tln^ latter dow-retted All the flax of Arch- 
angel dew-rottod. 

The Pscow, Longa, Staro Puss, and Salotsky flaxes are 
steeped or white flax, whereas the Kjcff flax is dew-retted. 
There are many other kimls >vLieh come into the Dundee 
market from 8t Petersburg, such as Meliiiki, Bejetsky, 
Ouglitcli, Kostroma, Jaroslav, Vologda, Wiasma, A"c., 
taking their names from the various districts, and all dew- 


retted flax. These Petersburg brown flaxes are bracked 
mostly in Ist^ 2d, 8d, and 4tti crown, also Zabrack, the 
lowest mark. Some Petersburg sorts leave out the 1st 
crown and 4th crown, but in the Archangel flaxes all these * 
marks appear, and the Zabrack is divided into two sorts, 
1st and 2d Zabrack. 

The distinction between codilla and tow is that the 
former is the tow or broken and ravelled fibres produced in 
the scutching process^ therefore often called scutching tow, 
while tow prosier is the similar product separated in the 
subsequent operation of heckling the flax preparatory to 
spinning. See Aobicitltuek (vol i. p. 380, 381), Blxach- 
iNc;, Linen, and Linseed Oil. (j. pa.) 

FLAXMAN, John (1755-1826), was the greatest 
sculptor, or, if that title may be disputed on account of 
certain technical shortcomings in his work, at any rate the 
greatest designer of sculpture, that England has produced ; 
and as a representative of the Greek B^iirit in modern art 
his name stands among the foremost, not of England 
merely, but of the world. 

He was born on the 6th of July 1755. His name, John, 
was hereditary in the family, having been borne by his 
father after a forefather who, according to the family tradi- 
tion, had fought on the side of parliament at Naseby, and 
afterwards settled as a carrier or farmer, or both, in 
Buckinghamshira John Flaxman the elder carried on 
with repute the trade of a moulder and seller of plaster 
casts in New Street, Oovent Garden, Loudon. Our sculp- 
tor was the second son of his parents, and was born while 
they were temporarily living at York. Within six months 
of his birth they returned to London, and in his fathers 
back shop he spent an ailing childhood, in the course of 
wiiicb his life was once at least despaired of. His figure 
was high-shouldered and weakly, with the head very large 
for the body. His father by and by removed to a more 
commodious bouse in the Htrand, and, his first wife dying, 
married a second, who proved a thrifty housekeeper and 
gentle stepmother. Of regular schooling the boy must liave 
had some, since he is reputed as having remembered in 
after life the tyranny of some jiedagogue of his youth ; but 
his iirincipal education he picked up for himself at homa 
He early took duhgbt in drawing and modelling from his 
father's stock-in-trade, and early endeavoured to understand 
those counterfeits of classic art by the light of translations 
from classic literatura Customers of bis father took a 
fancy to the child, and helped him with books, advice, and 
presently with commissions. The two special encouragers of 
his youth were the painter Ilomney, and a cultivated clergy- 
man, Mr Mathew, in whose house in Hath bone Place the 
young Flaxman used to meet the lettered society of those 
days, and, among associates of his own age, the artists 
Blake and Stothard. Before this he had begun to work 
with success in clay as well as in pencil. At eleven years 
old, and again at thirteen, lie won prizes from the Society 
of Arts. At twelve he became a public exhibitor in the 
gallery of the Free Society of Artists, and at fifteen in that 
of the Iloyal Academy, then in the second year of its ex- 
istence. In the same year, 1770, ho entered as an Academy 
student, and won the silver medal. But all these successes 
were hJlowod by a discomfiture. In the competition for the 
gold medal of the Academy, Flaxman, who hud made quite 
sure of victory, was defeated, the prize being adjudged by 
the president, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to another competitor 
named Kngleheart. But this reverse proved no discourage- 
ment, and the young Flaxman continued to ply his art 
diligeptly, both as a student in the schools and as an ex 
hibitor in the galleries of the Academy, occasionally also 
attempting diversions into the sister art of painting. Before 
long he received a commission, from a friend of the Mathew 
family, for a statue of Alexander. But by heroic and ideal 
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work of tliia clasB — and it was work of tliis class that he at 
first almost exclusively exhibited — ^h® could of course make 
regular livelihood. The means of such a livelihood, 
however, presented themselves in his twentieth year, when 
he first received employment from Josiah Wedgwood and 
his partner Bentley, as a modeller of classic and domestic 
friezes, plaques, ornamental vessels, and medallion portraits, 
in those varieties of ** jasper and basalt ware which 
earned in their day so prodigious a reputation for the manu- 
facturers who had conceived and perfected the invention, 
and of which the examples, dispersed and disregarded 
during the first fifty years of this centuiy, have now again 
returned into favour among the curious, and are disputed in 
sale-rooms at prices greater than they fetched in the first 
fever of the fashion. For twelve years, from his twentieth 
to his thirty-second ( 1775“- 1787), Flaxman subsisted chiefly 
by his work for the firm of Wedgwood. It may be urged, 
of the extreme refinements of figure outline and modelling 
which these manufacturers aimed at in their ware, that 
they were not the qualities best suited to such a material ; 
or it may be regretted that the gifts of one of the greatest 
figure designers who ever lived should have been employed 
upon such a minor and half-mechanical art of household 
decoration ; but the beauty of the product it would be idle 
to deny, or the value of the training which the sculptor by 
this practice acquired in the delicacies, the very utmost 
delicacies and severities, of modellitig in low relief and on 
a minute scale. By 1780 Flaxman had begun to earn 
something in another, and, so to speak, a more legitimate 
branch of his profession. This was in the sculpture of 
monuments for the dead. Three of the earliest of such 
monuments by his hand are those of Chattorton in the 
church of St Mary Redcliffe at Bristol, of Mrs Morley 
in Gloucester Cathedral, and of a widow comforted by an 
angel, in the cathedral at Chichester. During the rest of 
Flaxinaa*s career memorial bas-reliefs of the same class 
occupied a principal part of his industry ; they are to be 
found scattered in many churches throughout the length 
and breadth of England, and in them all the finest qualities 
of his art are represented. The best are quite unsurpass- 
able for pathos, for simplicity, for an instinct of composition 
as just, pure, and lovely as that of the Greeks themselves, 
and for the alliance with those harmonious lines and 
groupings of the ancients of that spirit of domestic tender- 
ness and innocence which is the secret, and the holiest 
secret, of the modern soul. 

lu 1782, being twenty-seven years old, Flaxman was 
married to Anne Denman, and had in her the best of 
helpmates until almost his life’s end. She was a woman 
of attainments in letters and to some extent in art, and the 
devoted companion of her husband’s fortunes and of his 
travels. They set up house at first in Wardour Street, and 
lived an industrious life, spending their summer holidays 
ouce and again in the house of the hospitable poet Hayley, 
at Earthara in Sussex, After five years, in 1787, they found 
themselves with means enough to travel, and set out for 
Home. Records more numerous and more consecutive of 
Flaxmau’s residence in Italy exist in the shape of drawings 
and studies than in the shape of correspondence. He soon 
ceased modolliug himself for Wedgwood, but continued to 
direct the work of other modellers employed for the manu- 
facture at Rome. He had intended to return after a stay 
of a little more than two years, but was detained by a 
commission for a marble group of a Fury of Athamas, a 
commission attended in the sequel with circumstances of 
infinite trouble and annoyance, from the notorious C®mte- 
Kvi^que, Frederick Hervey, earl of Bristol and bishop of 
Derry. He did not, as things foil out, return until the 
summer of 1794, after an absence of seven years, — having 
in the meantime executed another ideal commission (a 
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Cephalus and Aurora) for Mr Hope, and having sent home 
models for several funeral monuments, including that of 
the poet Collins in Chichester Cathedral But what gained 
for Flaxman in this interval an iiniueuse and European 
fame was not his work in sculpture proper, but those 
outline designs to the iioots, in which he showed not only 
to what purpose he had made his own the principles of 
ancient design in vase-paintings and bas-reliefs, but also 
by what a natural afiiuity, better than all mere learning, 
he was bound to the anciouts and belonged to them The 
designs for the /luui and were commissioned by 

Mrs Hare Naylor , those for Dante by Mr Hope ; those 
for /Eschylus by Lady Spencer. During their homeward 
journey the Flaxmaus travelled through central and northern 
Italy. On their return they took a house, which tlioy 
never afterwards left, in Buckingham Street, Fifczroy 
Squara Immediately afterwards we find a sculptor 
exhibiting the model of a large monument in the round, 
that of Lord Mansfield, now in Westminster Abbey, and 
at the same time juiblishing a spirited protest against the 
scheme already entertained by the Directory, and carried 
out five years later by Napoleon, of equipping at Paris a 
vast ceutral museum of art with tbi spoils of conquered 
Europe. 

The roc<»rd of Flaxman’s life is henceforth an uneventful 
record of private aifection and contentment, of happy and 
tenacious industry ; with reward not brilliant, but suiHcient ; 
with repute not loud, but loudest in the mouths of those 
whose praise was best worth having — Canova, Schlegel, 
Fuseli ; of quiet, beloved, modestly enthusiastic, and 
simply honourable life. Ho took for pujiil a son of 
Hayley’s, who presently afterwards sickened and died. 
In 1797 he was made an associate of the Royal Academy. 
Every year he exhibited wwk of one class or another: 
occasionally a public monumont in* the round, like those of 
Paoli or Captain Montague for Westminister Abbey, and of 
Nelson or Howe for St Paul’s ; mme constantly, memorials 
for churches, with symbolic Acts of Mercy or illustrations of 
Scripture texts, both commonly in low relief ; and these 
pious labours be would vary from time to time with a 
classical piece like those of his earliest predilection. Soon 
after his election as associate, he published a schotne, half 
grandiose half childish, for a moiuimont to be erected on 
Greenwich Hill, in the shape of a Britannia 200 feet high, 
ill honour of the naval victories of his country. In 1800 
lie was elected full Academician. During the peace of 
Amiens he went to Paris to see the despoiled treasures now 
actually collected there, but bore himself according to the 
spirit of protest that was in him. Tlie next event which 
makes any mark in his life is his appointment to a chair 
specially created for him by the Royal Academy — the 
chair of Sculpture: this took place in 1810. We have 
ample evidence of his thoroughness and judiciousiiesB as a 
teacher in the Academy schools, and his professorial lectures 
have been often reprinted. With many excellent observa- 
tions, and with one singular merit, — that of doing justice, 
as in those days justice was hardly ever done, to the 
sculpture of the modi«*eval schools, — these lectures luck point 
and felicity of expression, just as they are reported to have 
lacked fire m delivery, and are somewhat heavy reading. 
The most important works that occupied Flaxman in the 
years next following this apixnntment were the monument 
to Mrs Baring in Micheldever church, the richest of all his 
monuments in relief ; that to Lord Comwallis, destined for 
India ; and that to Sir John Moore, for Corunna ; with a 
pastoral Apollo for Lord Egremont. At this time the 
antiquarian world much occupied with the vexed 
question of the merits of the Elgin marbles, and Flaxman 
was one of those whose evidence before the parliamentary 
commission had most weight in favour of the purchase 
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which wan ultimatelj effected in 1816. In 1817 we find 
him returning to hie old practice of claeeical outline illuatra- 
tione, and producing the happient of all hie eeriee in that 
kind, the deeigue to Heeiod, engraved by the friendly hand 
of Blake. Immediately afterwards he is much engaged 
deHigtiing for the goldsinitliH- a IcHtimonial cup in honour 
of John Kemble, and, following that, the great labour of 
the fatnouH Shield <if Aclullcs. Almost at the same time 
he undertakes a frieze of Peace, Liberty, and Plenty, for 
the duke of Bedford’s BciiIi>turo gallery at Woburn, and 
an heroic grou[) of Michael overthrowing Satan, fur Lord 
Kgreinoot’s lions** at Petwortli. 

In lH2i) dicKl Mis Flaxniau, after a first warning from 
paralysis six ycirs f>arlier. Her younger sister, Maria 
Denui.in, ami tin* hculjitoi’s own sister, Maria Flaxman, 
remajii tl in hi'^ house, and his industry was scarcely at all 
relaxetl. In 1822 ho delivered at the Academy a lecture 
in iiHuaory of his old friend and geucrous fellow-craftsman, 
(Viiiova, tfn*n Jatoly dead; in 1823 he received from 
A. W. Von Sclihigul a visit of which that writer has lolt 
UH the U'cord From an illuosa occurring soon after this he 
recovered sufficiently to resiuno Imth work and exhibition, 
but on the 2Gth of December 1K2G, he caught cold in 
church, and died three days later, in his seventy second 
year. Among a few iiitinmle associates, ho left a memory 
singularly dear ; liaving been in companionship, although 
susceptible and oVistinato when his religious creed —a devout 
Christianity with Swcdoiiboigiaii admixtures— was crossed 
or slighted, yet in other things genial and sweet tempered 
beyond all men, full of modesty, full of playfulness and 
of a homely dignity withal, the truest friend, the kindest 
master, the purest and most blameless H[)irit. 

Posterity will doubt whether it was the fault of Flaxmau 
or of his age, which in England offered neither training nor 
much encouragement to a sculptor, that ho is weakest when 
bo is most ambitions, and then most inspired when he 
makes the least oifort ; but so it is, Not merely docs 
he fail when he seeks to illustrate the intensity of Dante, 
or to rival the tumultuousness of Michelangelo — to be 
intense or tumultuous ho was never made ; but he fails, it 
may almost be said, iii proportion as his work is elaborate 
and far carried, and succoods in proportion as it is partial 
and suggestive. Of his cumplotod ideal sculptures, the St 
Michael at I’etwortli is by far the best, and is indeed admir- 
ably composed from all points of view ; but it lacks fire and 
for(*ti, and it Jacks the liner touches of the chisel; a little 
bas-relief like the diploma piece of the Apollo and Mar- 
pessa 111 the Iloyal Academy compares with it favourably. 
Again, of Fhixtuairs coinplicafed monuments in the round 
— we sjiciik of the throe in Westminster Abbey and the 
four ill St Paurs tht*re is scarcely one which has not 
something heavy and intclicitous in the arrangement, and 
something empty and unsatisfactory in the surface execu- 
tion. But when w'o come to his simple monuments in 
relief, in these w'o find usuully an almost complete felicity. 
The truth is, that ho did not thoroughly understand com- 
position on the great scale and in the round ; but he 
thoroughly understood relief, anti found scope in it for all 
his unrivalled gifts of rhythnuc-il design, and tender, grave, 
and penetrating feeling. Of pity and hne he is a perfect 
master, anti show’s, us no oins had ever shown before, how 
poignantly those passions caniie expressed in the simplest 
conceivable coni buiat ions td huiiuiu bhapes and gestures. 
Hut if we would see oven these the liajipiost of his concei>- 
tioiis at their best, we must stu ly them, not in the finished 
iiioiiumont, >»ut rather in the casts from his studio skett'hes, 
of which so precums a colUietion is pivserved in the Flax- 
man gallery at University College, And the sumo is true 
of his happiest elTi>rts in the classical and poetical vein, like 
the well-known relief of Pandora convoyed to Eartli by 
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Mercury. Nay, going further back still among the mdi* 
menta and first conceptions of his art, we can realiaa 
the most essential charm of his genius in the study, not of ^ 
his modelled work at all, but of his outlined and tinted 
sketches on paper. Of these, too, there is at University 
College a choice collection, and many others are dispersed 
in public and private cabinets. Every one knows the ex- 
cellence of the engraved designs to Homer, Dante, ABsoby- 
lus, and Hesiod, in all cases save when the designer aims- 
at that which he cannot bit, the terrible or the grotesque. 
To know Flaxmau at his best, it is necessary to bo 
acquainted not only with the original studies for such 
designs as those, but still more with those almost innumer- 
able studios from real life wliich he was continually 
jiroducing with pen, tint, or pencil. These are the most 
delightful and suggestive Bcnlptor^B notea^ so to speak, in. 
existence ; in them it was his habit to set down, wdth a 
perfect feeling and directness, the leading or expressive 
lines, and generally no more, of every group that struck his 
fancy. There arc groups of Italy and London, groups of 
the parlour and the nursery, of the street, the garden, 
and the gutter ; and of each group the artist knows how 
to seize at once the structural and the spiritual secret, 
expressing perfectly the value and suggestiveuess, for his 
art of sculpture, of the contacts, intervals, interlacements,' 
and balancings of the various figures in any given group, 
and not less perfectly the charm of the affections which 
link the figures together and harmonize their gestures. 

Thf materials for the life of Flaxman are scattered in various* 
hiogra}>hieal and other niiblications; the piiiioipul aic the follow- 
ing -An anotiyiuous aKi*t<’h in the Muroj^an Magazine for 1823; 
an anonymous “Brief Memoir/’ prelixed to Ffas*wav*a Lectures, 
ed. 1829, and rejinnted in suhsequeut editions; the chajiter in Allan 
Cunnitigham'H Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, vol. 
iii.; notieeH in X\iQ Lfe of Nollekens, by .lohii Thomas Siiiitli, in 
the Life of Josi ah Wedgwood, by Misa G. Meteyard, London, 1H66; 
in the Jharies ami Jitnumsrences of H, Orabhc Bobhisoti, London, 
1869» the latter an authority of great iiniiortance, in the Lives of 
8tothard, hy Mrs Biay, of Constable, by Leslie, of Watson, by Dr 
Lonsdale, and of Bluke, by Messrs Gllchiist and Kossctti; a series- 
of illuHtiated essays, j)rin(‘ip*illy on the nionumcntal seulptuie of 
Flaxman, in the Art Journal for 1867 and 1868, by Mr O. F. 
Teniswoml ; Essags in English Art, by Fretlenek Wedmore ; The 
I>rawiugs of Flojnnan, %n 32 plates, with l>escnpiUms, and an lntro~ 
dueUrry Essay on the Itfe ana Gvnins of Flaxman, by Prof. Sidney 
Colvin, M.A., atlas fol!, Loudon, 1876. (S. C.) 

FLEA, ail Anglo-Waxon name, probably derived from 
“ fleogan,” to tty, tyidcally api>liod to PvJtx irriiana, a 
blood-sucking insect-parasite of man and other mammals, 
remarkable for its powers of leaping, and unfortunately too 
well known, even in our own temperate climate. Its 
})Ohitiun in classification has long been somewhat undecided ; 
a separate order w^as erected for it and its allies under the 
various names of jS^uctoria, Siphon a/Jaraf liopfioteira, and 
Aphmiptera, by De Geer, Latrcille, Clairville, and Kirby 
respectively ; and it is included in the Aptera of Lamarck, 
MacLeay, and others, and in the Ehyngota of Fabricius. 
Various aiiinities have also been attributed to the group, 
which has been supposed to have relations wdth the 
llyimnopiera, Jlemiptera, and Anoj^Jura, and even with the 
Cdeoptera (beetles). As regards the latter order, it is 
noteworthy that a recently discovered allied group, Plaiy- 
payllidijp, founded upon a jiarasite on the boaver (and con- 
sidered as a separate order by Westwood, under the name 
Achreio^di^i^a), has been with considerable show of reason 
referred to the beetles by so sound an entomologist as Dr 
Leconte. As regards the flea, however, it is now generally 
accepted that its true afiiiiitios are with the Diptera or 
two-wjnged fiie.s, as suggested by Lamarck and Strauss 
Durckbeim. In that order, it is by some held to occupy, 
as a family Pw/i>?V7<c (with the Plaiy^mylHder), the position 
of a sub-order, at the end, under the name Aphaniptera 
(see Diptera, vol. vii. p. 256) ; but by others it is placed 
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before the Mycetopkilidm^ at the head of the tribe 
, En^tephala of the Nematoceroue eectioa of the great division 
OrthorhaphoL The community of parasitic habits with 
the llippoho$cuke (foreat-flies and sheep*ticka) is to a certain 
extent the reason for the former position ; but the earlier 
transformations seem to indicate a stronger relationship 
with the EucephcUa, The general characters have* been 
given under Dipteba ; but the structure of the mouth of 
the perfect insect may be specihed. The labrum is 
obsolete; the mandibles are represented by two flat and 
long processes, strengthened by a mid rib, and having very 
hnely toothed edges, and uniting with the slender central 
lingua to form a puncturing lancet. When not in use, 
this is protected by the labial palpi, which form a sort of 
tube. The maxillie are small leathery plates, and their 
palpi, which are four-jointed and large, have been mistaken 
for antennae. The power of leaping, as well known, is 
very great ; but there is no apparent development of 
the hind femora to account for it (as in many jumping 
beetles), although the posterior legs are saltatoriaL The 
great muscular power of fleas has been long turned to 
account by public exhibitors in all countries, who have, 
under the preteuce of taming or educating those minute 
creatures, made use of various contrivances to render the 
natural efforts of the iusect to escape assume the appearance 
of trained action. An account of the methods employed 
will be found in the American Naturalist^ vol. xi. p. 7, 
from the pen of Mr W. H. Dali. In some cases the 
steady carnage of the flea is to be traced to fracture of its 
jumping logs. The female flea lays a few oblong white 
eggs, in dirty places on floors frequented by domestic 
animals. The larvm, before hatching, have a frontal point, 
used in breaking the shell of the egg. They are long and 
worm-like, without feet, but with two small hooks at the 
tail, and short antenmu and mouth organs at the head. 
They are very active, and apparently feed upon animal 
substances, forming, when full grown, a silky cocoon. 
Many species are known, parasitic upon various animals 
and birds. They have been recorded as infesting the inside 
of rabbits* ears, and the neck of a fowl, from hedgehog, mar- 
mot, cat, dog, bat, squirrel, dormouse, ferret, weasel, hare, 
rabbit, rat, mouse, field-mouse, shrew, moor-hen, jackdaw, 
thrush, missel-thrush, blackbird, jay, bullfinch, ehafiluch, 
yellow-hammer, pipit, blackcap, whitethroat, skylark, 
willow-wren, long-tailed titmouse, siskin, stock-dove, wood- 
pigeon, common pigeon, starling, swalhiw, <kc. (though it 
is by no means certain that these are all necessarily of 
distinct specific value); and a species has been described 
from the common fowl in Ceylon. A large Bpccie.s is often 
found in sandy pits, near the openings of the nests of 
sand-martins, and a very large one sometimes occurs iti 
wet and marshy places, probably living upon the mole. 
For the latter parasite, and others in which the antennae 
exhibit certain supposed peculiarities, a separate genus, 
ijcraiopsyllm^ has been proposed. lu another flea, also 
found on the mole, no trace of eyes could be found, 
even under a high power. A very large species has been 
found on the Australian porcupine in Tasmania; and 
Kirby, in the Fauna Boreali-Americana^ described as Pukx 
yiyas a flea two lines long, which he believed to be the 
largest known. This was taken in 65* N. lat. Westwood 
has recorded 17 British species; and oddly enough the 
same uumber are noted from the Netberlandis by Jlitsema. 
Any notice of these parasites would be incomplete without 
a reference to the jigger,” ‘‘chigoe,” “bicho de^ p6,” 
‘‘nigua,” or “earth-flea,” — Dermatophiliu^ SarcopsyUus^ 
or Hhynekoprion pmetram^ so well known as a burrower 
into the naked feet of men, in sandy localities in the West 
Indies and South America. So great is this pest, that 
acrio«is trouble has been occasioned by it even to military 
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exi»editions in South America ; and the French army in 
Mexico was much troubled by it. The entry is effected 
usually under the nail, by the impregnated female, wiiioh 
thereupon becomes enormously distended with an immense 
number of eggs. Inflammation and ulceration follow this 
attack, and unless great care is taken in extracting the 
iusect, serious illness and even death result. A good 
plate of the metamorphoses of this species is given in the 
%dume of the American Naturalist above quoted, p. 754. 
For an account of the medical as{>ectB, sea Dr Laboulb^ne's 
article on the “ Ohique,” in the Inctionnaire Eiuyclo/Mique 
dfs Sciences Medicates (Paris, 1875), p. 239 ; and for an 
exhaustive history, Quyon’s memoir in the Heme et 
Magasin de Zmlogic for 1868 and 1869. Much attention 
does not appear as yet to have been paid to the Pvlxcidue 
by naturalists, except as regards the anatomy of the common 
species. Dug^n^s “ Kecherches sur les Caract^srosZoologiques 
du genre Pulex,” in the Annates des Sciences Nature! tes^ 
vol, xxvii. (1832) p. 145, and J. Kilnckors observations in 
the Annates de la Sociit^ Eniomologtquc de France^ 5e sdr, 
iii. p. 129, and, as regards P. irritans^ W. H. Furlonge’s 
descriptions in the journal of th«‘ Quekett J/tmwop/ra/ 
Ctub^ 1871, p. 189, and 1873, 12, and C^. Ritsemii’s iii 

the Album dei' Natuui\ xi. (1872), p. 65, may be specially 
noticed. The name “flea” is frequently erronetmsly applied 
to many jumping or lively insects not allied to the Puli- 
cida* / for instance, the “ turnip flea ” is a small beetle, 
Phylloi7*eta undulata^ one of the }lalticida\ (k. C’. u.) 

FL^iCIlIER, Esrurr (1632- 1710), bishop of Nismes, a 
respecfcable author, and one of the most colebmted preachers 
of his age, was born at Pernes, department of Vaucluse, on 
the 10th o\ June 1632, and educated at Tarascou sur 
Rh6ne, in the college of the Fathers of the Congregation 
of Christian doctrine, of w'hich his uncle, Hercule Audifret, 
also faiiuniB in his time for his talents as a preacher, was 
general. After having gone through the ordinary course 
of studies, FUchier entered the Congregation, and, accord- 
ing to the constitution of the order, was immediately 
, employed in teaching. In 1659 he became a professor of 
rhetoric at Karboune, and there pronounced the funeral 
oration of M. de Reb6, archbishop of that city. A few 
months afterwards, the death of his uncle called iiim to 
Puns, where lie laid aside the habit of the doctrinaire, and 
at first follow*ed the liumble occupation of a parochial 
catechist. He- socm made himself known by his poetical 
compositions iu Jyatin and French. In 1660, he addressed 
to Cardinal ^fazatin a poem called Pannen Fv( Itaruficum, 
celebrating the l^cace of the Pyrenees: the following year lie 
sang the birth of the dauphin in another poem {Genet Id ia- 
con) ; but what first made him famous was a description 
in Latin verse of a brilliant tournaniont (carrousel), Cirrus 
Pegius, given by Louis XIV. in 1662, Ohapclain, the 
most influential critic of that time, brought his name under 
the notice of Colbert, with the remark, “Fl^ichier est encore 
un tr^s bon poete latin.” He was now intrusted with the 
eduoation of Louis Urbain Lefevro de Caumartin, afterwards 
intern taut of finances end counsellor of state ; and as the 
house of his pupil’s father was then frequented by the 
most important personages both of the court aud the city, 
Fldchier was introduced into the best society, and soon made 
many friends. He had to accompany Caumartin and his 
family to Clermont, where the king had ordered the Grands 
Jours to be held (1665), and where Caumartin was sent 
us keeper of the seels and representative of the sovereign. 
There he wrote his curious Memoires sur les Grand Jours 
J Auvergne, first published in 1844 by Qonod, in which 
he relates, in a half romantic, half historical form, the pro- 
ceedings of this extraordinary court of justice. The duke 
of Montausier, who had become his patron, now procured 
for hiiB the situation of lecteur to the dauphin. The 
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sermonis of Fl^chier increaned his reputatioiii which was 
atterwards rained to the highent ]>itch by his funeral 
orations. Having been chosen tt> pronounce that of Madame 
do Muntausier (1072;, he displayed so great ability on the 
oc^casiun that in the foll<*wing year he was made a member 
of the French Academy, ahmg with llacine. The funeral 
oration of the DuchesHc d’Aiguilhm (1(J75), and, above all, 
that of Turenne (1070^, are, with that of Madame de 
Moniausier, his rrmHterpioces in that branch of literature. 
The favours of the court nr)w ]ioured in upon i'l6chicr. 
I'he king gave him siu'cessivcly the abbacy of St Levoriii, 
in the diocese of Poitiers, the office of almoner to the 
duuphinesH, and in 1(>85 the bishopric of Lavaur, froDi 
whndi hf was in 10H7 ]iromoted to that <»f Nisrnes. 
Iliire Flci hier hud occasion for the daily exercise of his 
great qualities, gcMitloness and moderation. The edict of 
N.uiteH had been repealed two years before ; but the Calvin- 
ists were still very ntitnerous at Nisnies, and the sincerity 
of the conversion of such as had mode abjuration was at 
iKJst but doubtful. Fli^chior, by his prudent conduct, In 
which zeal was tempered with charity, succeeded in bring- 
ing over some of them to his viows^ and made himself 
estoomed and beloved even by those who declined to change 
their faith. During the troubles in the (J^vennes, ho 
softened to the utmost of his power the rigour of the edicts, 
and showed himself ho sensible of the evils of persecution, 
and HO indulgiujt oven to what he regarded as error, that 
his memory was long hold in veneration amongst the 
ProtestantH of that (listrict. In the fainine which succeeded 
the winter of 1700, he did much to alleviate the prevalent 
distress, by asHisting the poor in his diocese without regard 
to their religious tenets, declaring that all alike were his 
children, lie died at MoutpolluT <iii the lOth February 
1710, at the advanced ago of Hoventy-oight, Pulpit 
eloquence is the branch of belles lettres in which Fl^'jchier 
excelled. He is indeed far below Bossuet, whoso robust 
and sublime genius had no rival in that age, ho does not 
ecjuul Bonrdalouo in oarnostnoss of thought and vigour of 
expression ; m^r caq ho rival the philosophical de]»th or the 
iiiHimiriting and inqiressivo eloquence of Massillon. But ho 
is alw'ays ingenious, often witty, and nobody has carried 
further tlian he the harmony of diction, — a ([uality which 
is sometimes inurred, it must be confessed, by an affecta- 
tion of synmiotry and a love of antithesis at variance with 
the pnnci])le8 of good taste. His two historical works, the 
histories of Theodosius and of Ximencs, are more re- 
markable for elegance of style than for the accuracy and 
comprehousivo insight which are tho chief requisites of a 
historian. 

Tlio is a list of FltVhitT a works, in the onlor of pub- 

Uculioii'- 1. Lit IV dll Coinvundon,^ Paris, 1071, 4to 

(also imlkhslusl in butiu, 1699, 12nio); 2. Histoirr dt' 7')Uod{}Sfde- 
Qrand^ Fans, 1679, 4to ; 3, Ik <\mbus Virorum Ilhi^num anfttre 
Anfotuo A/ana OmtinnOf oprnr rt stud in tSjK IVechrrn, Paris, 1680, 
4lo , 4 Onnsotis fuidbres^ Puns, 1681, 4to and 12nio ; (», I*ani- 
fl^Hues de$ Saints^ T*aris, 1690, 4to ; 6. Jfistoire du Cardinal 
Xitnencs, Pans, 1694, 4to ; 7. Sermons de morutr prthhis devant le 
Jloif oirc dis Jiimuim stftuMtaiu* et Irs Sermons j*rt*ch^s j/ar FUchier 
OUST Ktats dx* LunfjuediH' et dans sa c(Uhi6drale^ 3 vtds. 12iuo ; 8. 
Wuvres jnnthumest cantenant ses Ha7*angiies^ CimpUments^ IhseourSt 
Pofsies Latines^ Pmsos fntm^xises^ Palis, 1712, 12mo ; 9, Mande^ 
msnts et Lett res fmstarahs, iNiiis, 1712, 12iuo ; 10. Lettrea choistes 
sur dixxrs aujifs^ Puns, 1716, 2 vuls 12 tum, The most complcto 
collection of his works is that of the A\M Ducreux, canon of 
Aiixerre, IsMsineK, 1782, 10 vols, 8vo. Another edition, with a 
notice of his life bv A. Y. Fubre of Nnrlwnuc, Paris, 1826-28, 10 
voU. 8vo, is veiy d«dective. His M^moircs sur ha Crands Jaurs 
d*Autferffns wci-e imbhsbed in 1844 (2d edit, with a Notice W 
Sainte-Bcuve and an «ii|H*iidxx by M. CWruel, Paris, 1862). A MS. 
in the French National bibruiy (Siqml. fr.,»No. 1016, fol.) contains 
m few compositions by Flcchiei, both in prose and in verse, which 
are os yet unpublislml. For Flechiers biography, see L. Juillard 
du Jany, Oraiaon /kin^bre d^JS. Flit h ter, ii'Sgue da Mines, Paris, 
1710, 4to ; Oh. F. Trinquelugue, Floge d*lS. FUchier, Mg^ de 
Nimea, Niiiues and Pariiig 1777» 8vow 


FLECKNOE, BicbabBi a poet and dramatic writer in 
the reign of Charlea II. He was an Iriahman by births 
and was origixntlly a priest of the order of Jesus. Like* 
many of the sni^l wits and minor poets of that day» 
Flecknoe owes the rescue of his name from oblivion to the 
satirical genius of Dryden. That satirist availed himself of 
Flecknoe’s name as a stalking horse from behind which to 
assail the poetaster Shadwel^ who had been appointed to 
replace him in the laureateship. The opening lines of this 
satire may be quoted as a specimen of the whole : — 

** Ail human things are subject to decay ; 

And when fate summons, monarchs must obey. 

This Flecknoe found, who, like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire, and had governed long ; 

In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Tliroughout tho realms of nonsense absolute.** 

It is but fair, however, to remark, that clever and effect- 
ive as this poem is, it is in its apjilication to Flecknoe 
utterly unjust. Flecknoe was the author of several plays^ 
only one of which, Love's Dominion, printed in 1654, was 
acted. This piece was rejmblished in 1674, as Love's 
Kingdom, a Dastoral Trage-Comedy, This was not the 
play as acted, but as re-written and corrected. His minor 
[fioces, though possessing no great merit in the matter of 
versiheation, nevertheless contain many happy turns of' 
thought and felicities of expression. His DamoiseUes h la 
Mode, printed in 1677, and addressed to the duke and 
duchess of Newcastle, and Sir IT. Davenant's Voyage to 
the Other World, are a witty exposure of the literary and 
dramatic foibles of the day. The characters of the first 
named, he says in his preface, are “ like so many precious 
stones 1 have brought out of France, and as a lapidary 
set m one jewel to adorn our English stage.” They are 
adaptations from Molifero, His unjiopularity among the 
players, and the satire of Dryden, upon whom, nevertheless, 
Flecknoe composed a witty and graceful epigram, must 
have been in a great measure owing to his attacks on the 
immorality and general worthlessness of tho English stage. 
All interesting but almost unknown production of Flecknoe^s 
is The Idea of Hia Highness Oliver late Lord Protector, 
<!lrc., London, 1659, — an appreciative estimate of Cromweirs 
character, as evidenced in his parliamentary career and his 
achievements as soldier and statesman. Flecknoe died in 
167H. 

Hia principal renmiiiing works axo—Ennina, or the Chaste 
Lady , The AIarria{fr of Oeeavus and Jirilannia j Ejtig rains and 
Enigmatical Characters, 1670, iii 8vo ; Aliacellanea, or x»ooms of 
all t-ortfl, with divena other pieces, 1658, in 12mo ; Diarium, or 
the Journal, divided into twelve Joniadas, in burlesque verse, 
London, 1656, in 12mo See also his JJiscourae of the English Stage, 
first published in the volume for 1869 of tho Koxbuigh Libiary, 
editeu by Mr W. C’. llazhtt. 

FLEETWOOD, or Flertwood-on-Wyke, a market- 
town, watering-place, and seaport of Lancashire, England, 
22 miles by rail from Preston, It dates its rise from 1836, 
and takes its name from Sir P, H. Fleetwood, by whom it 
was laid out The principal buildings are St Peter’s 
church, the Boman Catholic church, the Whitworth 
institute, and the Easton barracks, which have quarters for 
300 men and 60 officers. Tho harbour is safe and ex- 
tensive, and the shipping accommodation was increased 
in 1877 by the completion of a new dock, with an area of 
10 acres and a maximum depth of 34 feet. Steamers ply 
regularly from Fleetwgod to Belfast and the Isle of Man, 
The value of the imports in 1876 was £162,984 and of 
the experts of British produce £507. Population in 1871, 
442f}, 

FLEETWOOD, Charles, lord-deputy of Ireland under 
the Commonwealth, and son-in-law of Cromwell, was bom 
most probably in 1620. Entering the ranks of the parlia- 
mentary forces, he rose in 1644 to the rank of colonel of 
horsey and in 1645 was appointed governor of Bristol. At 



Hm iMimii ^ iMNw in IMO ha W# 
iim ^oniw j ani «k tlw hafetl« «f W«ra«lir « |ip^ w 
divlwMl tiijr bim wbi ii riibwNl >Aiimf to tb« 

vietoty At IIm {wiUAinentMy Mnny. Alter A.* d«tw of bii 
fitft wHa fa« mM iiuiTi«4 to Bridget, ddeet deofbter of 
QcomwdOi and widow of Iretcm ; am in tho same jear he 
was aptHMiited eomiimndeism-oluief of the forces in Irelaiid. 
In ln54 he became lord^put^, bat manifested such 
weakness and irresolation in dealing with the diffsrent 
politioal parties of Ireland that Cromwell in 1655 found it 
accessary to recall bimu He was honoured shortly after- 
wards, however, by being nominated one of the fourteen 
nugor^generals to whom the internal administmtiou of the 
OcMDomonwealth was entrusted* On the death of the Lord 
Protector he made an attempt, by means of his influence 
with the troopa, to supplant Richard Cromwell ; but be 
wanted safflcient ability and energy to carry out his pur- 
pose, aud in the midst of his intrigues the nation recalled 
die exiled Stuarta Fleetwood’s prominent position marked 
him out as an object of vengeance to the restored king, and 
it was only with very great difficulty that he escaped 
frith his life. Not long after the Restoration he died in 
wretchedness and obscurity at Stoke Newington, wbither 
he had retired. That defect in his character whi^ helped 
to ruin both him and the Protectorate did not escape the 
shrewd observation of Cromwell, who, in a letter written 
shortly after Fleetwood’s marriage to Bridget Cromwell, 
rives him the exhortation, **Take heed of your natural 
molination to compliance.” 

FLEETWOOD, William (1656-1723), a learned 
English bishop, was descended of an ancient family in 
Lancashire, and was bom in the Tower of London, January 
21, 1656. He received his education at Eton aud at King’s 
College, Cambridge. About the time of the Revolution he 
entered into holy orders, and was shortly afterwards made 
rector of St Austin’s, London, and lecturer of St Dunstan's 
in the West. He became canon of Windsor in 1 702, and in 
1706 he was nominated to the see of St Asaph, from which 
he was translated in 1714 to that of Ely. He died at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, on the 4th August 1723. Bishop 
Fleetwood was regarded os the best preacher of his time, 
and his character stood deservedly high in general estima- 
tion. In liberal and enlightened piety he was considerably 
in advance of his age. 

Hia principal frritii^ are — £smi/ on Miracinst 1701 ; CTironicmi 
Jhnofomim, 1707 ; maFree Sertnono, 1712, containing aennons on 
the death of Queen Mary, the duke of Gloucester, and lung William. 
A collected edition of his works was published in 1787. 

FLEMING, Paul (1609-1640), a German poet, was 
bom at Hartenstein, a village !n Saxony, on October 5, 
1609. His father, a cler^man, was traimferred while 
Fbul was still a child to a h^her post at Wechselburg ; and 
here, on the charming banks of the Mulda, Fleming grew 
to boyhood, being treated with great affection by a kind 
and intelligent stepmother. From about the age of four- 
teen he attended school in Leipsic, and five or six yearn 
later he became a student at the university of that town. 
He was a youth of manly and generous character, and soon 
gave evidence of poetical talent in the occasional verses he 
was already fond of writing. He had many friends among 
his fellowHitudeats, and keenly enjoyed his life in Leipsic ; 
but in 1633 he was driven away by the horrors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. It happened that about thie time the 
di^o of Holsteiu had resolved to send an embassy to Persia, 
with the view of opening for his subjects new ehannels of 
trade. Through Olearius, who was made secretary of the 
embank, aud afterwards wrote an interesting aecounib of its 
pfoeeedingB, the^young poet heard of the duke’s purpose. 
5'ired by the prospect of foreign travel, and with a v^e 
<5^ th^ great reeulte might be achieved by bringiiig &8t 


iud he went to Holstein and offered 

the duke hie eerricea The offer was accepted ; and when, 

U lew months later, the embassy started, Fleming aocom- 

S nied it as a subordinate official Difficulties arose at 
oscow, and the chiefs of the exiiedition returned to 
Holstein for instructions, leaving the inferior members, 
among them Fleming, at Bevel Here they were detained 
for more than a year, but he had no reason to regret the 
fact, since there were in Bevel many cultivated German 
famdies who received him with pleasure. In the spring 
of 16S6 the embassy set off anew, and it was absent luther 
more than three years, reachiug Ispahan in 1637, and pass- 
ing through many stirring adventures on the way. The 
pleasure of the enterprise was marred by the tyrannical 
disposition of one of the leaders ; but if we may judge 
from the buoyant tone of the poems written during the 
journey, Fleming must have had many happy hours amid 
the strange scenes ho visited. In April 1639 he found 
himseH once more in Bevel, and as a lady who had promised 
to become his wife had married during his absence, he now 
wooed a certain Fraulein Anno, who had been too 37 umElg 
during his former visit to attract his notice. At Leipsic he 
had attended lectures in medicine, and after his betrothal it 
occurred to him to settle in Bevel as a physician. Be 
went to Leyden, and obtained a diploma ; but the fatigues 
of travel had helped to undermine his constitution, aud 
on his way back to Revel he died at Hamburg, April 2, 
1640, when little more than thirty years of age. 

His fame was not very great in his own day; but it has 
steadily increased ever since, and ho is now universally 
admitted to have been the most brilliant German poet of 
the 17tb century. After the Reformation, poetry almost 
died out in Germany; it could not make itself heard amid 
the noise of contending theological sects. Martin Opits, 
the founder of the so-called First Silesian school, heralded 
the approach of a new literary epoch. Fleming began his 
career as a disciple of this author, whose methods of 
versification he adopted; and without being aware of it he 
speedily rose far above his master. The younger poet had 
genius, of which there is no trace in the correct but tedious ' 
compositiuns of Opitz, Soxfio of the rudeness of his age 
still clung to Fleming; but his feeling is always intense, 
and he often gives it voice in lines of exquisite melody. 
Although ho does not seem to have searched laboriously 
for appropriate epithets, he is justly famous for the wealtl^ 
aptness, and beauty of his phraseology. His genius woe 

t mrely lyrical, aud he never sought to pass beyond the 
imits which nature bad im[»osed upon him. Within these 
limits, however, the range of his Oeist und Weltliche Pobmata 
is unusually wide. In his religious poetry— notably in the 
well-known hymn beginning In alien meinen Thaten 
the sorrows of a generation tormented by a fearful war 
found pathetic utterance; but this did not hinder him 
from writing some of the gayest and most alluring love 
verses in the German language. His sonnets breathe a 
spirit of lofty independence, betokening a mind which has 
grappled seriously with the hardest problems of life, but 
whicn has lost none of the confidence, ardour, aud charm 
of youth. 

Fleminc^s writincs were admirably edited by the late T. M. 



tion irom his works in the second volume of the series entitled 
Doutaahe DichUr de$ tiehxehntm JahrkimderU^ edited by K. 
Godeke and J. Tlttmann (Leipsic, 1870). A valuable study of the 
poet will be found in Yarnhagen von Ease's JSioffraphioehon Dorde* 
mcOm, bd. iv. (Berlin, 1826). 

FLEMISH LirfeRATURR See Hoixasd, 
FLEMMING, or FMmnrwoii, Biokabd (died 1481), 
bishop of Lincoln, and founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
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wa» bom at Crofton in Yorkuhire. He was des^nded from | 
a good family, and was educated at University College^ I 
Oxford* Having taken his degrees, he was made pre- 
bendary of York in 1406, and the next year was one of the 
[»roctorH of the university. At this period of his life he 
embraced the doctrines of WicklifTe, and by his earnest 
advo<*acy won over many per^ciiis, some of high rank, to 
the side of the Iteformer. T5ut by some means a change 
was wrought in him, and lie not only ceased to speak 
against tho corruptjons of the Jtoinan system, but became 
Olio of Wicklitfc's most detormined opponents. Before 1415 
he wiiH instituted to the rectory of Boston in Lincolnshire, 
and in 1420 ho was consecrated bishop of Lincoln. In 
1424 be attondod the (ouncil of Siena, a continuation of 
the council of Constance, and in the presence of the pope, 
Martin made an eloquent speech in vindication of his 
native count ly. Tt was 2 >robably on this occasion that he 
was n»inu‘d clminberlain to the i>ap6. To Blsho[i Flemming 
was intrustc^d tho execution of the decree of the council for 
the exhumation and burning of Wickliffo^H remains. Tho 
see of York being vacant, the pojie conferred it on Flem- 
ming ; but in consecjuence of the vehement o^iposiiion of 
Henry V. to the projec*t, it was given up, and ^'lemming 
remained biNlio2> of Lincoln. In 1427 he obtained the 
royal licenc'o empowering him to found a college at Oxford 
fur the special purpose <}f training U 2 > disputants against 
Wickliffe’s heresy. While the work was in jirogress the 
founder died at his palace at Sleaford, January 26, 1431. 
Lincoln College was, however, completed by his trustees, 
and its endowments were afterwards augmented by various 
benefactors. 

rLl?lNHlUJIl(l, or Fr.F4N8nouo, the caintal of a circle 
in tho government district of Hclileswig Holstein, Prussia, 
is situated at the liend of the Fleimburg F<»r(J, 20 miles 
north by west ol Schleswig. It is the most important 
comiuercial town in what was formerly the ducliy of 
Schleswig, and possessos several wluirfs, a large shipbuild- 
ing >ard, breweries, distilleries, foundries, oil-mills, sail- 
cloth and paper manufactories, glass-works, copi>er works, 
soap works, and rice-mills. It has u number of vessels 
engaged in the West India trade, and in the Greeulund 
whale flsliery ; and it also carries on a considerable oyster 
tnido. The princijial public buildings are the market 
bouseH, the exchange, the theatre, the real school, the 
agricultural school, and the hospital. The cemetery is in- 
teresting as containing tho remaius of the Danish soldiers 
wln> fell In tho battle of Idstedt (25th July 1860). A 
marble headstone has been placed ut each grave — officers 
and coinnion soldiers --with tho same sinqdo inscription on 
each, after the name and rank, Fell at idstedt.” The 
colossal Lion monument, erected by the Danes to com- 
momorato the victory of Idstedt, was removed to Berlin 
in 1 804. Flensburg was founded in the 1 2th century, and 
received the privileges of a town from King Waldemar in 
1284. Thb population in 1876 was 26,525. 

FLETCHER, Andukw (lGr>3*-1716), of Saltoun, a pro- 
minent figure in Scotch history during the latter half of 
the 17th century, was born in 1053 at his ancestral home 
in East Lothian, and for five years was taught by the cele- 
brated Gilbert Burnet, who was then minister of the parish 
of Saltoun. On reaching manhood he visited the Conti- 
nent, whore he spent several years in travel and study. In 
1 681 he was returned as eommissiouer for his native county 
to the Scottish ^mrliament, where he distinguished himself 
by such determined o^iposition to the arbitrary measures 
of the court that he was forced to seek refuge in Holland, 
while sentence of outlawry (with confiscation of his 
estates) was passed against him. Four years later he 
Joined the expedition of the duke of Monmouth ; but on 
their landing at Lyme in Dorsetshire, he had the misfor* 


tune to kill the imqror of the town in a ^uanel, and wae 
eotnpelled once more to aeek safety abroM. Ihirmg tl^ 
second period of exile he travelled in disguise throi^ 
8l>ain, where he had some romantic adventures. He 
next made a tour through Hungary, where he fought as a 
volunteer in a Turkish campaign ; and finally at the Hague 
he took an active part in forwarding the scheme of the 
English Revolution In 1688 he returned to Scotland 
when he at once regained his estates, and also sat as a 
niemVier in the Scottish convention and afterwards in the 
parliament An enemy of tho monarchical form of govern- 
ment, he began to oppose the ministry of William almost 
08 stoutly as he Imd resisted that of Charles ; and that he 
exercised power in parliament is shown by the triumphant 
]>a8aing of the Act of Security of 1703, which, ripened 
uudor his care, contained two important constitutional laws 
restraining the power of the monarch of making war with- 
out the consent of parliament, and jiroviding that all places 
and offices should be given by parliament. During the 
years of negotiations, as leader of the national party, he was 
coiiBistout in his objections to the projected terms of the 
union of the crowns of England and Scotland, and supported 
bis measure of limitations in animated speeches. After 
the Union he retired from public life ; but in 1710 he did 
his country a real if homely service by introducing from 
Holland l^e art of making pot barley, and also the use of 
fanners for sifting grain. He died in London in 1716. 
A contemporary describes him as a “low, thin man, of a 
brown complexion ; full of fire ; with a stern, sour look.” 
Among the small band of good early Scotch prose authors 
he bolds a prominent place, and in the domain of politics he 
is the most readable and entertaining of them all. His style 
has tho singular freshness of foreign culture, and, charged 
with strong feeling, bis sentences frec^uontly turn into for- 
cible ejiigrams. But both his writings and Lis speeches 
possess a value beyond that of literary excellence; they 
afford US bright glimpses of the manners and state of the 
country of his time. In literature his name is best known 
in connexion with an often quoted remark, which occurs 
in An Acron?it of a concerning a right Regu- 

lation of Gouernvieftts for the Common Good of Mankimi . — 
“ I said I knew a very wise man so much of Sir Christopher’s 
[Musgravo] sentiment, that he believed if a man were per- 
mitted to make all tho ballads he need not care who should 
make the laws of a nation. And we find that most of the 
ancient legislators thought they could not well reform the 
manners of any city without the help of a 13010 , and 
sometimes of a dramatic poet.” 

I St»c Thf Pohficxtl JPorks oj Andrew Glasgow, 1749, 

to which estuuates of his character by haMhnson and Lockhart arc 
pichxcd; Editay m hie Life and fPntmgs, by the Earl of lluchan, 
1792; Ilietoriml Account of the Anetenf Jitghta and Power of thr 
Parliament of Scotland^ 1823, a labourc<i, iuteiesting treatise, 
first ])nblisbea anonymously and now attributed to Fletcher. 

FLETCHER, Giles (1648-1610), LL.D., father of the 
poets Giles and Phineas Fletcher, was himself a very dis- 
tinguished man. He was born at Watford, in 1548 ; he 
studied at Cambridge, and after a stormy youth represented 
Winchelsea iu parliament in 1685. In 1587 he travelled 
in Holland and Germany, and spent 1588-89 in Russia. 
In 1591 he printed Ids singular work, The Ruee Com- 
monweahhy which was suppressed for fear of angering the 
czar ; in 1593 he brought out a volume of poems entitled 
Hem. He died in 1610. 

FLETCHER, Oilkh (1584-1623), English poet of the 
17th century, was born In London about 1584. He was 
the second son of Dr Giles Fletcher, nephew of Richard 
Fletoh6r, bishop of London, cousin of John Fletcher the 
dramatii^ and younger brother of Phineas Fletcher. He 
went very young to Cambridge, and as earW as 1603 be 
contributM a poem on the death of Queen Mizabeth to a 
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tdlume entitled Siorrtm*$ He wes a baolieior of 

divinity of Trinity College, and remained at the imtveimty 
antU 1617 or later. In 1610 he published his great poem 
of Chrufs Victory mid Triumph^ of which a second edition 
appeared in 1632. In 1612 he edited the Jteniaifis of his 
cousin Nathanial PownolL It is not known in what year 
he was ordained, but he became a famous preacher from 
the pulpit of St Mary’s, and was popular for the florid 
religious rhetoric then in vogue. He left Cambridge to 
accept, it is supposed from the hand of Lord Bacon, the 
rectory of Alderton, on the coast of Suffolk, where ** his 
clownish and low-parted parishioners valued not their 
pastor according to his worth, which disposed him to 
melancholy and hastened his dissolution.” In 1623 he 
published The Heward oftJte FaWiful^ a theological treatise 
in prose, and died in the same year, leaving a widow. The 
principal work by which Giles Fletcher is known is one of 
the most remarkable religious poems in the language. Its 
full title is Chnsi*s Victory and Triumph^ in Heaven^ in 
Earthy over and after Death, It is in four cantos, divided 
according to the suggestion of the title ; the metre is an 
eight-line stanza adapted from the Spenserian by . the 
omission of the seventh line. Giles Fletcher, like his 
brother Phineas, was a disciple of Spenser, whom he 
follows with more vigour and brilliance than any poet of 
his time. Hia scyle has much more nervous strength, 
terseness, and melody than his brother’s, and ho bad his 
subject far more thoroughly under cuntroL In his very 
best passages Giles Fletcher attains to a rare sublimity, and 
to a rich, voluptuous music which charmed the ear of Mil- 
ton. It was his misfortune to live in an age which con- 
sidered the poems of Marini and Gungora insuperable, and 
he strives too often to outdo those his patterns in grotesque 
conceit, But when he is carried away by his theme, and 
forgets to be ingenious, lie attains an extraordinary 
solemnity and harmony of style. His description of the 
Liidy of Vain Delight, in the second canto, has been greatly 
admired ; the portrait of Justice is even nobler still, and 
of the first order of poetry. Milton did not hesitate to 
borrow very considerably from the Christ's Victory and 
Triumph in his Paradise Regained, Fletcher died in 1623. 

The uootioal writings of the (tiles Kletcbors, fatlier and son, linve 
been edited by Dr A. B, Orosart, who has bueeecdcnl in clearing 
up a givat deal of the obscurity that till lately, lay around their 
careers. The Riuts Commonwealth has been i*(*priuted and edited by 
Mr Bond. The jirose works of (iilcs Fletcher the younger have 
never been reprinted, 

FLETCHER, John (1579- 1625). See Bbaumont and 
FhBTCUKR. 

FLETCHER, Phineas (1582-c. 1665), English, poet, and 
brother of Giles Fletcher the younger, was the eldest son 
of Dr Giles Fletcher. He was born at Craubrook, in Kent, 
in April 1582. He was admitted a scholar of Eton, and in 
1600 entered King’s College, Cambridge. In 1603 he 
contributed verses to Sorrow's Joy. He was in priest’s 
orders in 1611. In 1614 his i^astoral drama of Sicelides 
was acted before the university. He left Cambridge to 
become chaplain to Sir Henry Willoughby in 1616 ; the 
same patron presented him in 1621 with the rectory of 
Hilgay in Norfolk; in the same year he marrie(L He 
named his eldest son Edmund, in honour, no doubt, of 
Edmund Spenser, for whom he praserv^ au intense 
admiration. In 1627 he published his long poem, iu Latin 
and English, of LocudaSy or the ApoHyorUstSy a furious 
invective against the Jesuits. Next year appeared a fine 
but sensuous poem, entitled Britain's Ida^ which was 
attributed on the title-page to Spenser ; but many critics, 
and partioiilarly Dr .A B. Grosart, consider it to be 
the work of Phineas Fletcher. The drama of Siodides was 
printed in 1631. In 1632 he brought out a theological 
treatise iu prose, entitled Joy in Tribulationy and In 1633 
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his magnum optM, the fiomous poem of The Purple Island, 
His Piscatory Sdogues and Miscellaneous Poems appeared 
on the same occasion. It is believed that in 1650 he was 
ejected from his living, but nothing is known of the date 
or circumstances of his death. In the preface to bis 
posthumous prose work, A Father's Testament ^ published in 
1670, ho is spoken of as having been soiiio years dead. 
The Purjfle Isiaudy or tlte Isle of Afaii, is a ]iH>om in twelve 
cantos, describing in cumbrous allegory the whole physio- 
logical and inteUectual construction of the human body. 
The veins are spoken of us rivers, the bones as mountains, 
and the ingenuity as well us scientific knowledge displayed 
is very considerable. The manner of Spenser is preserved 
throughout, though not so closely as to destroy the distinct 
flavour of original geiiius. The allegory itself is found 
very tedious and prosaic at tho present day ; but some of 
the reflective passages, and the rich, jewelled descriptions 
of Arcadian scenery possess living charm. Five cantos 
are occupied with the phenomena of the body, and seven 
with those of the mind. The Piscatory Kdoguts have 
nothing to do with fishing ; they are siinjjy pastorals in 
the usual style, the characters bedng supposed to be fisher- 
boys reposing by the river Cam. The pot^try of Rhineas 
Fletcher never approaches the occasional sublimity of that 
of his brother (liles ; it carries the Marini manner to a ' 
still more tasteless excess ; but it is generally fluent, 
luxurious, and lacking neither colour nor music. 

A vmy ooniplctt* edition of the nooth'nl work«of PhinetiH Flotelicr, 
lu 4 volb., was privately nnnted by J)r (liosait m 380b. It is the 
only careful reprint that uas lieen issueii, 

FLEURANGES, Robert (111.) de la Maecjk, Seioneur 
DE (1491-1537), marshal of France, historian, was bom of 
an ancient family at ^edau in 1491. A fuiiduess for 
military exorcises displayed itself in his earliest years, and 
at the age of ten he was sent to tho court of Louis XIL, 
and placed in charge of the count of Angoul^me, afterwards 
King Francis L in his twentieth year ho married a niece 
of tho Cardinal d’Amboise, but after throe months he 
quitted his home to join the French army in the Milanese, 
With a handful of troops he threw himself into Verona, 
then besieged by the Venetians ; but the siege was 
protracted, and being impatient for more active service, he 
rejoined the army. Ho then took part in the relief of 
Miraudola, besieged by the troops of Pope Julius II., and 
in other actions of the campaign. In 1512, the French 
being drivoii from Italy, Fleuranges was sent into Flanders 
to levy a body of 10,000 men, in command of which, under 
his father, he returned to Italy in 1518, seized Alexandria, 
and vigorously assailed Novara. But the French were 
defeated, and Fleuranges narrowly escaped with his life, 
having received more than forty wounds. He was rescued 
by his father and sent to Vercellae, and thence to Lyons. 
Returning to Italy with Francis L in 1515, he distinguished 
himself iu various affairs, and especially at Marignano, 
where ho had a horse shot under him, and contributed so 
powerfully to the victory of the French that the king 
knighted him with his own hand. He next took Cremona, 
and was there called home by the news of his father’s 
illness. In 1519 he was sent into Germany on tho difficult 
errand of inducing the electors to give their votes in favour 
of Francis I. ; but in this he failed. The war iu Italy being 
rekindled, Fleuranges accompanied the king thither, fought 
at Pavia (1525), and was taken prisoner with his royal 
master. The emperor sent him into conffnemeut in 
Flanders, where he remained for some years. During this 
imprisonment he was created marshal of France. He 
employed his enfoi^ced leisure in writing his HUtoire des 
ehoses mSmoraJbles advenues du rhgne de Louis XII, et de 
Franfois /., depuis 1499 jusqu' en Van 1521. In this work 
he designates himself Jeune AdverUureux. Within a small 
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he firm many eorioos and intemting 4etiMlt ^ 
the timey wntinff only of what he had seen, and in a irity 
iiiinpla but vivid elyle. The book wee firet pubUribed m 
1735) by Abbd Lambert) who added historical and critical 
notes; and it has been reprinted in several colleetions. 
The last occasion on which Flouranges was engaged in 
active service was at the defence of Peroniie) besieged by 
the count of Nassau in 153C. In the following year he 
beard of bis father’s death, and set out from Amboise for 
his estate of La Merck ; but he was seized with Illness at 
LongjumeaU) and died there in December 1537. 

FLEUR-DK LIS, an heraldic device. Concerning its 
origin the inont diverse theories have been broS^ed. 
According to un old traditioii, it was first employed as an 
armorial lioariiig by Clovis I., and represents the lily pre- 
sented by au utigel to that monarch at his baptism) the 
three fieurn-de lis of his shield being the sign of the Trinity. 
Newton (Display^ p. 145) considers it to be the figure of 
a reed or flag m blossom) used instead of a sceptre at the 
proclamation of the Frankish kings. In the opinion of 
Chifllet) the device was first adopted by Louis YII. of 
France, sunmmed le JounS) in allusion to his name Louts 
Floras. Some, again, have held that it is the extremity of 
the francutpif^ a kind of javelin anciently used in France. 
An objecthm fatal to the above and other theories assigning 
to the fieur-dedis a purely French ori^u is that it was 
early an oniairient of the sceptroS) seaU) and robes, not 
only of the MerovitigiaH) but of Greek) Iloman, Gorman, 
Siianisb, and English kings, and was a symbol employed 
by many noble families in various parts of Europe in the 
12tb and 13th centuries. It is stated to occur, very per- 
fectly scut[»ture(l, in the head-dresses of Egyptiau sphinxes 
and Queri^Sy 2d ser., i, p. 226), Oioja of Amalphi 
IS said by Moreri to have marked the north end of the 
needle of the mariner’s compass with a fieur-de-lis in honour 
of the king of Naples ; but see CoMr^HB, vol. vl. ]ip. 225 
and 227. Since the 12th century tho fleur-de-lis, or 
** flower-de-luce*’ (Shakespeare), has been employed os the 
symbol of royalty in France. 

8©o lIsKALOKY ; b«riy, Kimtclo}KBdnt JUntldyta^ yol, i., 1828 , 
gculell, UnaMry, 186S« aud Liirousne, jy^HumTutire Un^verail du 
XIX^ such, t. viil, 

FLEtJRY, Aunjii'. IIkkcule pb (1653-1743), cardinal, 
the celebrated ministor of Louis XV. of Franco, was born 
in IG53 at LodtWe, in Languedoc. He was educated by the 
Jesuits at Parts, and became successively almoner to Marie 
Thdr^se, queen of Louis XIV., in 1698 bishop of Fr^jus, 
and in 1715 preceptor to the young prince, who after 
wards succeedotl to tho throne os Louis XV. On the 
death of the regent Orleans in 1723, Fleuiy advised his 
royal pupil to choose the duke of Bourbon as minister, and 
wiw himself made a inembor of the counoiL In 1726, 
being then in his seveiity-tliird year, he received a cardinal’s 
hat, and was called to the ofllce of prime minister, which 
he held till his death in 1743, At the time when Fleury 
was entnisted with the direction of afllaira, the condition 
of France was truly deplorable. The nation was im- 
poverished and worn out, and tho exchequer emptied by 
the long wars of the Grand Monarque and the extravagances 
of the regent Commerce was annihilated, public credit 
ruined, the Government hold in contempt, and the church 
distracted by internal dissensions. Fleuiy immediately 
set himself to the task, and effected important reforms. 
Though he was a confirmed friend to peaceful measure^ he 
was twice driven by court intrigues to take part in foreign 
wars, — ^first in the case of Stanislaus l 4 ecxinsky) £e 
dethroned king of Poland, whose daugi^ter Louis Xv. had 
married ; and afterwards in that of the Austrian Succession, 
of which he did not live to sec the end. In these war% 
his economy, which bordered on avarice, was fatal to the 
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0 t the expeescL wee no kmgir eqpiallto eny Me^encf, 
The Polish eimr he had maaegy nether to nor In cany 
on effectively. The meaply quipped ei^itioii whieh he 
sent to the coasts of Pomerania could not but fail, notwi^ 
standing the heroism dii^yed at Daniric by the count of 
Pielo and his 1500 soldiera One of the moat useful acts 
of Fleury’s administration was the completion of the lEtoyiil 
(now the National) Library, which he enridhed with many 
valuable manuscripts, chiefly in the Oriental languagea He 
was a scholar of considerable attainments. The French 
Academy elected him as a member in 1717, the Academy 
of Sciences followed this example in 1721, end the Academy 
of the Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in 1725, He was 
also pruvisor of Sorbonne, and superior of the college of 
Navarra 

Biblioffrctphy. — F. J. BsUille, £logehi$toriqu6 de M, le Cardinal 
A. //. de Fleury, Strafibnig, 1787, 8vo ; Ci. Frey de Keuyille, 
Oraison^ntbre ac S, £. Mgr. U Cardinal A, H, Fleury, Paris, 1748, 
4ta ; Pb. Vicaire, Omi«o» funXbre du Cardinal A, H. de tlmry, 
('oen, 1743, 4tc ; M. van lioey, iMirea et fUgotiaJtiena jamr aervir 
i\ Vhxstmre de la me du Cardiiud de Fleury, Londres, 1748, Svo ; 
Lebea^dea CdrdmalaA. B. Fleury, Freibuig, 1748, 8vo; Fr. Mordnas, 
ParalUle du mtntaUre du Cardinal Rxcheluu et du Cardinal de 
Fleury, Avignon, 1748, 12ino ; NaehriehUn van dem JUben undder 
Verwaltung dea Cardinala Fleury, Hamburg, 1744, 8vo. 

FLEURY, Claubb (1640-1723), the famous ecclesias- 
tical historian, was bom at Paris, December 6, 1640. 
Destined for the bar by his father, he was placed at the 
college of Clermont (now that of Louis-le-Qrand), where 
the sons of the first families of France were educated. 
After passing brilliantly through the regular collegiate 
studies, he was nominated an advocate to the parliament of 
Paris in 1658, and continued during nine years to pursue 
the legal profession. Feeling a strong desire to enter the 
church, being fond of solitude, but especially influenced by 
the religious sentiments which be had imbibed during his 
early education, he renounced the law — which, with history 
and literature, up to this time had formed the principal 
objects of bis study— in order to devote himself to theology 
exclusively. He had already been some time in holy 
orders, when Louis XIV., in 1672, selected him as tutor of 
the princes of Conti ; and so well did he acquit himself in 
this office, that the king intrusted to him afterwards the 
education of the count of Vermandois, one of his natural 
sons ; and at the death of the young prince, Fleury received 
as recompense for his services the abbey of Loc*Dieu, in 
the diocese of Bhodez. Five years after this (1689) he 
was appointed sub-preceptor of the dukes of Burgundy, of 
Anjou, ami of Berri. He thus became intimately associated 
wi^ P’cnelon, the chief preceptor of his royal pupils. In 
1690 he was selected to fill the place of La Bniy^re in the 
French Academy ; and on the completion of the education 
of the young princes, the king bestowed upon him the rich 
priory of Argenteuil, in the diocese of Paris G706). On 
assuming this benefice he resigned that of the abbey of 
Loc-Dieu, thus setting an example of rare disinterestedness. 
It was about this time that he decided, according to the 
suggestions of his friends, on commencing his great work, 
for which he had been collecting materials for thirty years 
— ^the Hiaioire Hitherto France <Ud not 

possess any work of equal merit in this department of 
literature There existed many works more or less volu- 
minous on matters of doctrine and discipline ; but no one 
had written a history of the ofaurch, — a complete Ond 
sdentifio exposition of the progrm of Christian society) of 
its organization and its primitive doctrine, of its varied 
changes in connexion with the state, Of the snecesrive 
development of its instLtutiona, of all the modiflcstions in^ 
troduoed into its symbols and its ritea Flenry hsd 
evidently the intention of vniting a historj of the ehitrdi 
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for all clasBes of society; but at the time in which his 
great work appeared it was less religion than theology that 
* absorbed the attention of the clergy and the educatra pub- 
lic ; and his work, as well as all those that had been 
published previously, is therefore more a work for the 
student than one for the people, dwelling as it docs 
very particularly on questions of doctrine, of discipline, of 
supremacy, and of rivalry between the priesthood and the 
imperial power, while it notices very slightly general ques- 
tions affecting religion and morality. This fault, which 
was then looked upon as a merit, secured to the Iluioire 
Ecclhi<istique a very great succesa The first edition, 
printed at Paris in 20 volumes 4to, 1691, was followed by 
many others, among which may be mentioned that of 
Brussels, in 32 vols. 8vo, 1692, and that of Nismes, in 25 
vols. 8vo, 1778 to 1780. The work of Fleury only comes 
down to the year 1414. It was continued by J. Claude 
Fabre and Goujot down to 1595, in 16 vols. 4to. In con- 
sulting the work of Fleury and its supplement, the general 
table of contents, publish^ by Rondel, Paris, 1758, 1 vol. 
4to, will be found very useful. Translations have bean 
made of the entire work into Latin, German, and Italian. 
The Latin translation, published at Augsburg, 1758-59, 85 
vols. 8 VO, carries the work down to 1684. Fleury, who 
had beau appointed confessor to the king in 1716, died in 
1723. 

Fleury left raaiiy works besides his llistoire Ecclesiast^que. 
The following deserve special mtntiou : — litsfom* du Droit /ran- 
fois, 1674, 12mo ; CajUchisme histonqU'C, 1679, 12iiio; MoeuradiS 
larniUtea, 1681, 12niO ; ^f^eura dea Ohr6tinis, 1682, 12mo ; Trait6 
du ckoix et da lanUthode dea itudes^ 1686, 2 vols. 12mo ; InstUvtio}^ 
du DroU eccUaiaatiqm, 1687, 2 vols. 12iiio ; Lea Dewirs dm vutUrts 
at dea dmnaatimiea^ 1688, 12nio. The Konmn Couaiogatioii of the 
Index has eondomned the Cat^cJdame historujuc and the lnat%tutwn 
du Droit ecctiaiaatique. The books to he specially consulted 
on Fleury*8 biography are — ('‘hr. Ernst Simonetti, Dcr Charaettr 
einaa Orschichtsachreibcra tn drm Lchcn und ana den Scdir/ten des 
Abbts C. Fleury ^ (lottiugen, 1746, 4to ; J. F. L<'brot, Diaaeiiatio 
da C, Flruryo, Gadlo-cathohco an ocathoHco^ Tubingen, 1800, 4to ; 
Chr. F, Ph. Jaeger, Not'iee aicr O, Fleury^ coniine hutoricn, 

da VMglise^ Stiaaburg, 1847, 8vo. 

FLIEDNER, Theodork (1800-1864), a German phil- 
anthropist and restorer of the office of deaconess to the 
Protestant Church of Germany, was born January 21, 1800, 
at Eppstein, a small village on the frontiers of Hesse and 
Nassau, whore his father was parish clergyman. He early 
showed a preference for the pastoral office, to qualify 
himself for which he studied at the universities of Giessen 
and Gottingen, and at the theological seminary of Herbom. 
At the age of twenty he passed his final oxamination ; and 
after a year spent m teaciiing and preaching, he accepted a 
call from the Evangelical Church at Kaiserswerth, a little 
town on the Rhine a few miles below Diisseldorf. His 
stipend was only £27, and the failure, soon after he was 
settled, of a large firm of velvet manufacturers, which sup- 
plied a large proportion of the members of his congregation, 
rendered even this small sum no longer secure. To provide 
an endowment for his church, he undertook journeys 
through part of Germany, and then to Holland and Eng- 
land. He met with considerable success, and had opportu- 
nities of observing what was being done in those countries 
towards prison reform, a subject which soon attracted his 
attention. The German prisons were then in a veiy bad 
state. The prisoners were huddled together in dirty rooms, 
were badly fed, and were left in complete idleness. No 
one dreamed of instructing them or of collecting statistics 
to form the basis of useful legislation on the ^subject 
Fliedner at first singly undertook the work. He* applied 
for permission to be imprisoned for some time, in order 
that he might look at prison life from the inside. This 
petition was refused, but he was allowed to hold fortnightly 
services in the Diisseldorf prison^ and to visit the inmates 
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individually. The work grew. Those intercstoil in the 
subject banded themselves together, and on June 18, 1826, 
the firht Prison Society of Germany was founded. The 
fact was clearly recognized that if any permanent good 
was to be done, the prisoners must bo looked atu^r on 
their release; and therefore in 1833 Fliednor opened at 
Kaiserswerth a refuge for discharged feuiulc conviots. 
His eirolo of practical philanthropy rapidly inon'asod. The 
state of the sick poor hod for some time excited his interest, 
and it seemed to him that hosi>itals might be best served 
by an organized body of women specially trained and 
devoted to the work. Accordingly in 1836 ho began the 
first deaconess house, and the hospital at Kaiserswerth. 
By their ordination vows the deaconesses devoted them- 
selves to the care of the poor, the sick, and the young. 
They were to be dressed in a plain uniform without dis- 
tinctive badge, and their engagements wore not final- - they 
might leave their work and return to ordinary life if they 
chose. To these institutions Fliedner added in 1836 an 
infant school, then a iH»rtnnl school for infant school mis- 
tresses, an orphanage for or[>han girls of the middle class 
(1842), and an asylum for female lunatics (1 847). Resides 
these, ho assisted at the foundation and in the management 
of various similar institutions, not only in Germany, but in 
different parts of Euro]»e. 

In 1849 he resigned his pastoral charge, and from 1849 
to 1851 he travelled over a largo part of Europe, America, 
and the East, — the object of his journeys being to found 
‘‘mother houses, '' winch might not mcitly be training 
schools for deaconesses, but also centres whence other 
training establishments might arise. Ho established a 
deaconess house in Jerusalem, and after his return assisted 
by counsel and money in the erectuiii of ostublishments 
at Constantinople, Smyrna, Alexandria, and Bnchorest. 
Among his later efforts may bo mentioned the Christian 
house of refuge for female servants in Berlin (connected 
with which other institutions soon arose) and the “house 
of evening rest for retired deaconesses at Kaiserswerth. 
These and similar labours wore out a naturally strong 
constitution, and in 1856 ho visited the East for the sake 
of his health He returned worse rather than better, and 
thereafter was for the most part confined to his room ; he 
continued, how^over, by correspou deuce to promote the 
objects of his life. Ho died October 4, 1864, leaving 
behind him over 100 stations attended by 430 deaconesses ; 
and those by 1876 had increased to 150 with an attendance 
of COO. 

In 1855 Fliedner received the degree of doctor in theology 
from the university of Bonn, in recognition rather of his 
practical activity than his theological attaimneiita. He 
scarcely seems indeed to have concerned himself with the 
great controversies which during bis lifetime agitated the 
German Cburch, his whole life being devoted to steady, 
well-directed, and eminently successful efforts to benefit the 
jjoor, the weak, and the suffering. His character was 
marked by prompt decision, clear insight, and great prac- 
tical sagacity. Nor was it without traits of quaint Teutonic 
humour which relieved its sterner features. 

FUeclner’s writings are almost cntiiely of a practiral clmrocter. 
He edited a periodical, De^rAnnen vml Kramken Frewnef, winch con- 
tained information reganling the various institutions, and also the 
yeaily alnuMar of the Kaiserswerth institution Besides jmrely 
educational and devotional works, ho wrote Duch der MMyrer ^ 
Fa 4 ihricfU iibrr daa Ihakoniasen- W ark in der Chrut Kirrhe^ Die 
evangaL Martyrer Uhgariis und Siebenbiirgens ; and Dm'hrnbung 
der lieiae nach tDnruHafem und ConafantinjOfieL All were published 
at Kaiserswerth. T here is a translation of the Germnn lile, piepaied 
by the family, by C. vTinkw^ortli (London, 1867) On Fliiuner and 
his work see alao Faiaerawertk Deaconcaaea, London, 3867 ; Bean 
How'son’s DeetconeaaaSf London, 1 862 ; The Sarvtce of the Poor , by 
E. C. Stephen, London, 1871 ; Stevenson’s Praying and Working, 
Iiondon. 1865. 
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FLIGHT, FLYING MACHINES. Of the many wiew- } 
tific probleniA of modern timtw, there are few posttessing a 
wider or more enduring interest than that of aerial navi- 
gation. To fly Uaa always been an 4)bject of ambition with 
man ; ncr will this occasion surprise when we remember 
inarvellouH freedom enjoyed by volant as com|mred with 
non-volant aniniaU. The traditions of 1 )3edaluB and Icarus 
illustrate the atUnripts ib the jiast; and at the present 
day societies exist m Jlritain, France, Austria, and other 
countries, for the jiurpose of solving, if possible, the knotty 
problem. These societies embrace men of the highest 
Hcientiflc attain men ts, and as they evince great activity, and 
publish tin ir proceedings at regular intervals, it is not too 
much to oxped that the problem of artifleial flight will be 
actually solved, or at least much simplifled. For the first 
time in the history of the world, the subject of aerial 
navigation has been taken uj[» in earnest by practical men 
witli the necessary degree of preliminary knowledge and 
training, investigators no longer dream about flight : they 
experiment u[)on and work towards it. It is, they main- 
tai 11 , a pliysical problem to be solved by mechanical skill 
and ingenuity. But while writing thus hopefully, it is 
iieceBsary to state that as yet no one has succeeded in con- 
structing a fully equipped flying machino. The number 
ot successful flying models, however, is so considerable as 
to inspire the cultivators of aeronautical science with a 
vciy confident hope of success. 

The object of the ^iresout article is threefold— (1) to 
deirionstriite the laws of natural flight ; (2) to expound the 
linucijiles on which a flying machine should be constructed ; 
and (3) to chronicle Hiune of the more inqiortaut attempts 
at aerostation in inodern times. 

Jt is not necessary to enter upon a history of artificial 
flight. 'J'his has already been done in the article Akiio- 
NAtTTH'h, to which tlio milder is referred. The fact is that 
aerostation in its modern form dates back only a very few 
yCiirs. it will suttice, thou, if the modern discoveries are 
recorded in the order of time as ue proceed. 

The subject of aerostation is admitted on all hands to be 
out} of extreme difticulty. To tread upon the air (and this is 
wliat IS really ine.iiit) is, at first sight, in the highest degree 
utopian ; and yet th(*rn are tlnuisands of living creatures 
which actually accomplish this feat. Those creatures, 
however varied in form and structure, all fly according to 
one and the same ]U'inciple ; and this is a signiticant fact, 
as it tends to show that the air must be attacked in a 
particular way to ensure flight. The flying machino of 
the futun*, there can bo no doubt, will bo coustructod on 
the typo of flying animals, the insect, bird, and bat It 
beiiovos U4 then at the outset to scrutinize very carefuny 
the general contigunition of flying animals, and in particular 
the Hizc\ shape, and uiovomeuts of their flying organs. 

Flying animals, it may bo premised, differ entirely from 
sailing ships and from ballomis, with which they are not 
unfroquently though erroneously conqiared ; and a flying 
machine coii'^tructod upon jiropor jiriuciplescau have nothing 
ill common with either of those creations. The ship floats 
upon water and tlie balloon upon air ; but the ship differs 
from the balloon, and the ship and tlie balloon differ from 
the flying creature and flying machine. The water and air, 
moreover, have characteristics of their own. The analogies 
which connect the water with the air, the ship with the bal- 
loon, and the ship and the balloon with the flying creature 
and flying machino are false analogica A sailing ship is 
BU[>ported by the water and requires merely to be profielled ; 
a flying creature and a flying machine constructed ou the 
living type require to be both supjiorted and propelled. 
This arises from tlie fact that water is much denser than 
Air, and because water supports on its surface substanoes 
which fall through air. 


While water and air are both to be regarded as fluid 
media, they are to be distinguished from ea^ other in the 
following particulars. Water is comparatively very heavy, * 
inelastic, and incompressible ; air, on the other hand, is 
comparatively veiy lights elastic, and compressible. II 
water be struck with violence, the recoil obtained is great 
when compared with the recoil obtained from air similarly 
treated. In water we get a maximum recoil with a 
minimum of displacement ; in air, on the contrary, we 
obtain a minimum recoil with a maximum of displacement. 



Firt. 1 - ChlUJiiKlmni Hull Small nxiicniltlea adapted 

t<ii hind. n, ^ «, tluuie-of 8 tltscilbetl by thr feet in walkliiK^ (Feulgi'ew, 
1)^17 ) 

I* in 2— Tlu» Tmtle {Chf Ionia tmhrirata). Kiilaiged traTclllng extremltlet 
(dlppeia; adapted foi "ivatoi. (rettlgiew. 1807 ) 

I lit. —The Hnt 0*htfHocina Qrauhn) Qi*ijatly expanded travelling extiemltles 
adapiA^d for air. (Pettigrew, 18C7.) 

Water and air when unconfinod yield readily to pressure. 
Thoy thus form movable falcra to bodies acting upon them. 
In order to meet these peculiarities the travelling organs 
of aquatic and flying animals (whether they bo feet, fin^ 
flippers, or wings) are made not of rigid but of elastic 
materials. The travelling organs, moreover, increase in 
size in proportion to the tenuity of the fluid to be acted 
u}>OQ. The difference in size of the travelling organs of 
animals becomes very marked when the land animals are 
contrasted with the aquatic, and the aquatic with the aerial, 
as in figs. 1, 2, and 3. 

The peculiarities i>f water and air as supporting media 
are well illustrated by a reference to swimming, diving, 
and flyMig birds. A bird vrhen swimming extends its feet 
simultaneously or alternately in a backward direction, amd 
so obtains a forward recoil. The water supports the^ bird, 
I and the feet simply propel In this case the bird is 
lighter than the water, and the long axis of the body is 
homoutal (a of fig. 4). When the bird dives, or flies under 
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water, tUe long axis of tlie body is inclined obliquely down- 
wards and forwards, and the bird forces itself into and 
beneath the water by the action of its feet, or wings, or 
botk In diving or sabaquatic flight the feet strike up- 
wards and backwards, the winas downwards and hiuskwartls 
(b of fig, 4), In aerial flying everything is reversed. 
The long asds of the bird 
is inclined obliquely up- 
wards and forwards, and 
the wings strike, not down- 
wards and backwards, but 
downwards and forwmila 
(c of fig, 4), These changes 
in the direction of the long 
axis of the bird in swim- 
luing, diving, and flying, 
and in tlie diroctiou of the 
stroke of the wings in sub- 
u luatic and aerial flight, 
arc* due to the fact that the 
bii J is heavier than the air 
and lighter than the water. 

The [physical properties 
of water and air explain 
in a great measure how 
the sailing ship differs 
from the balloon, and how 
the latter differs from the 
flying creature and flying 
machine constructed on the 
natural type. The sailing 
ship IS, as it were, immersed in two oceans, — riz^y an oceun 
of water and an ocean of air — the former being greatly 
heavier and denser than the latter. The ocean of water 
buoys or floats the ship, and the ocean of air, or part of it 
in motion, swells the sails which propel the ship. The 
moving air which strikes the sails directly strikes the hull 
of the vessel indirectly and forces it through the water, 
which, os explained, is a comparatively dense fluid. 'When 
the ship is in motion it can be steered either by the sails 
alone, or by the rudder alone, or by both combined. A 
balloon differs from a sailing ship in being immersed in 
only one ocean, viz., the ocean of air. It resembles the ship 
in floating upon the air, as tlie ship floats upon the water ; 
in other words, the balloon is lighter than the air, as 
the ship is lighter than the water. But here all analogy 
ceases. The ship, in virtue of its being immersed in two 
fluids having different densities, can be steered and made 
to tack about in a horizontal piano in any given direction. 
This in the case of the balloon, immersed iu one fluid, is 
impossible. The balloon iu a calm can only rise and fall 
in a vertical line. Its horizontal movements, which ought 
to be the more important, are accidental movements duo to 
air currents, and cannot be controlled ; the balloon, in short, 
cannot be guided. One might as well attempt to steer a 
boat carried along by currents of water iu the absence of 
oars, sails, and wind, as to steer a balloon carried along by 
currents of air. The balloon has no hold upon the air, and 
this consequently cannot be employed as a fvlcrum for 
regulating its course. The balloon, because of its vast size 
and from its being lighter than the air, is completely at the 
mercy of the wind. It forms an integral part, so to speak, 
of the wind for the time *being, and the direction of the 
wind in every instance determines the horizontal motion of 
the balloon. The force required to propel a balloon against 
even a moderate breeze would result in its destructioa. The 
balloon cannot be transferred with any degree of certainty 
from one point of the earth’s surface to another, and hence 
the chief danger in its employment. It may, quite as likely 
as not, carry its occupanta out to sea. Tlio balloon is a mere 


lifting machina It lius no analogue in nature, aiid, as its 
history sufliciently shows, is incapable of improvement 
The balloon, as is vrell known, was introduced by the 
Montgolfier brothers in 1782. It >\as first inflated by 
boated air obtained by burning trusses of stiaw under it, 
then by hydrogen gas, and lastly by coal gus. Tt is iu no 


sense to be rogardud a flying macliiuo. It resembles the 
flying creature only iu this that it is mnnorbcdin thcoccau 
of air in which it sustains itself. The mode of suspoiisiou 
is wholly different. The balloon floats because it is 
lighter than the air ; tho flying creature floats because it 
extracts from the air, by tho vigorous down waul action 
of its wings, a certain amount of upward recoil. The 
balloon is passive ; the fl} ing creature is active. The 
balloon is controlled by the wind ; the flying creature con- 
trols the wind. Tho balloon in tlio absonce of wdnd can 
only rise and fall in a vertical line ; the flying creature 
can fly in a horizontal plane in any given diroctiou. 
Tho balloon is inefficient becauRe of its levity ; the flying 
creature is efficient because of its weight. 

Weight, however paradoxical it may appear, is necessary 
to flight. Everything which flies is vastly heavier than the 
air. The inertia of the mass of the flying creature enables 
it to control and direct its movements iu the air. Many 
are of opinion that flight is a mere matter of levity and 
power. This is quite a mistake. No machine, however 
light and powerful, wmU ever fly whose travelling surfaces 
are not properly fashioned and properly applied to the air. 

It was supposed at one time that tho air sacs of birds 
contributed in some mysterious way to flight, but this is 
now known to be erroneous. The bats and some of the 
best-flying birds have no air sacs. Similar remarks are to 
bo made of the heated air imprisoned within the bones of 
certain birds. ^ Feathers even are not necessary to flight. 
Insects and bats have no feathers, and yet fly well 
The only facts in natural history which appear even in 
directly to countenance the flotation theory are the pres- 
ence of a swimming bladder in some fishes, and the 
existence of membranous expansions or pseudo-wings in 
certain animals, such as the flying flsh, flying dragon, and 
flying squirrel As, however, the animals referred to do 


* Aoconliiif? to TirCmp, the swallow, martin, ho ipe, and nianyhiidti 
of patMume have no sir iu their ‘boucs.—iVc/C. Zoi}l^ imri 

XXV., 1857 . p. 18 . 


a 



Fiq. 4 — The Kins: PeiiKuiii in tho pnnltlotia atsumod by ii biul in (a) nwlrnTnlng, (/t) dlvina, and (r) f1yinK> (Pettigrew > 
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not actually fly, but merely dart into the air and there auik 
tain thomaelves for brief interval*, they afford no real sup- 
port to the theory. The so-called floating animals are 
well depicted at iigs* 5, 6, and 7. 



KIk 7. 

Fio. A.— The IhAKon (ffnno hunmatofiotfon) (iVttlffiew, 1867 ) 

Fia. tJ- -Iho thUiK OoluKO volam)\ alMi cullfd lemui aud 

flyliiK Nfiuiiit 1 (IVttl^U'W, I8f?7 ) 

Fio 7— Iho Hylnjjf tUh (Kjroftrtvi fjtiUtn*), (IVtllgiew, 1887.) 

It has bout) aHHcrted, and with some degree of plausibility, 
that a fish lighter than the water might swim, and that a 
bird lighter tlmu the air might fly, it ought, however, to 
bo borne ni mind that, in point of fact, a flsh lighter than 
the water could iu>t hold its own if the water wore in the 
least perturbed, and that a bird lighter than the air would 
ho swept into space by even a moderate breeze without 
hojio of return. Weight and jiower are always associated 
in living animals, and the fact that living animals are made 
heavier than the medium they arc to navigate may bo 
regarded as a conclusive argument in favour of weight 
being necessary alike to the swimming of the flsh and the 
flying c»f the bird. It may be stated once for all that 
flying creatures are for the most part as heavy, bulk for 
bulk, as other animals, and that flight in every instance 
is the product, not of sujiorior levity, but of weight and 
power directed upon properly constructed flying organs. 

Tliis fad is important as bearing on tire construction of 
flying machines. It shows that a flying machine need not 
iiecessanly be a light, airy structure exposing an immoderate 
amount of surface. On the contrary, it favours the belief 
that it shtmld be a compact and moderately heavy and 
powerful strncluro, which trusts for elevation and propul- 
sion entirely to its flying appliances — vrhethor actively 
moving >Aings, or screws, or nero-planes wedged forward 
by screws. It should attack and subdue the air, and 
never give the air an opportunity of attacking or subduing 
it. It should smito the air lutolbgently and as a master, 
and its vigorous well directed thrusts should iu every 
instance elicit an upward and forward recoil. The flying 
machine of the future, there is reason to believe, will be a 
veritable example of ^^vntHuniin It will launch 


itself in the ocean of air, and will extract from that air^ by 
means of its travelling surfaces — however fashioned and 
however applied — ^the recoil or resistance necessary to 
elevate and carry it forward. Extensive inert surf^aces 
indeed are contra-indicated in a flying machine, as they 
approximate it to the balloon, whi^, as has been shown, 
cannot maintain its position in the air if there are air 
currents. A flying machine which could not face air 
currents would necessarily be a failure. To obviate this 
difficulty we are forced to fall back upon weighty or rather 
the structures and appliances which weight represents. 
These appliances as indicated should not be unnecessarily 
expanded, but when expanded they should, wherever 
practicable, be converted into actively moving flying sur- 
faces, iu preference to fixed or inert dead surfaces. 

The question of surface is a very important one in 
aerostation : it naturally resolves itself into one of active and 
passive surface. As there are active and passive surfaces in 
the fiyiug animal, so there are, or should be, active and 
passive surfaces in the flying machine. Art should follow 
nature iu this matter, active surfaces in flying 

creatures are always greatly in excess of the passive ones, 
from the fact that the former virtually increase in propor- 
tion to the spaces through which they are made to travel 
Nature not only distinguishes between active and passive 
surfaces in flying animals, but she strikes a just balance 
between them, and utilizes botL She regulates the sur- 
faces to the strength and weight of the flying creature and 
the air currents to which the surfaces are to bo exposed 
and upon which they are to operate. In her calculations 
she never forgets that her flying subjects are to control and 
not to be controlled by the air. As a rule she reduces the 
passive surfaces of the body to a minimum ; she likewise 
reduces as far as possible the actively moving or flying sur- 
faces. While, however, diminishing the surfaces of the flying 
animal as a whole, she increases as occasion demands the 
active or wing surfaces by wing movements, and the 
passive or dead surfaces by the forward motion of the body 
in progressive flight. She knows that if the wings are 
driven with sufficient rapidity they practically convert the 
spaces through which they move into solid bases of supjjort ; 
she also knows that the body iu rapid flight derives support 
from all the air over which it passes. The mannei in 
which the wing surfaces are increased by the wing move- 
ments will be readily understood from the accomi>anyiiJg 
illustrations of the blow fly with its wings at rest and in 
motion (flgs. 8 and 9) In flg. 8 the surfaces exposed by 



Fig. 8. Fig. 9. 

Fio S.— Blow I ly (J/rorca roJwrf/oKo) with ItA wings at rest. (Pettigrew) 
Fio. S. — Blow Fly with ns wings in motion as in flight. (Pettlgiew ) 


the body of the insect and the wings are, as compared with 
those of fig. 9, trifling. The wind would have much less 
purchase on fig. 8 than on fig. 9, provided the surfaces 
exposed by the latter were or dead surfaces. But 

they are not dead surfaces : they rex>resent the spaces 
occupied by the rapidly vibrating wings, which are actively 
moving flying organs. As, moreover, the wings travel 
at a much higher speed than any winci that blows, they 
are superior to and control the wind ; they enable the 
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inaact to dart through the wind in whateirer direetion it 
plaasea 

^ The reader has only to imagine figs* 8 and 9 out out in 
paper to realise that extensive, inert, horizontal aero-planes^ 
in a flying machine would be a mistaka It is found to be 
80 practically, os will be shown by and by. Fig. 9 so cut 
out would be heavier than fig 8, and if both were exposed 
to a current of air, fig. 9 would be more blown about 
than fig. 8. 

It is true that in beetles and certain other insects there 
ere the elytra or wing cases — thin, light, horny structures — 
which in the acc of flight are extended horizontally and act 
as Bustaiuers or gliders. The elytra, however, are com- 
paratively long narrow structures which occupy a position 
m front of the wings, of which they may be regarded iia 
forming the anterior parts. The elytra are to the delicate 
wings of some insects what the thick anterior margins are 
to stronger wings. The elytra, moreover, are not whoUy 
passive structures. They can be moved, and the angles 
made by their under surfaces with the horizon adjusted. 
Finally, they are not essential to flight, as flight in the 
great majority of instances is performed without them. 
The elytra serve as protectors to the wings when the 
wings are folded u[>on the back of the insect, and as they 
are extended horizontally when the insect is flying they 
contribute to flight indirectly, in virtue of their being 
carried forward hy the body in motion. 

The manner in which the wings of the insect traverse the 
air, so as practically to increase the basis of support, raises 
the whole subject of natural flight. It is necessary, there- 
fore, at this stage to direct the attentiou of the reader 
somewhat fully to the subject of flight, as witnessed in 
the insect, bat, and bird, — a knowledge of natural flight 
preceding, and being in some senses indispensable to, a 
knowledge of artificial flight. 

The bodies of flying creatures are, as a rule, very strong, 
comparatively light, and of an elongated form, — the bodies 
of birds being specially adapted for cleaving the air. 
Flying creatures, however, are less remarkable for their 
strength, shape, and comparative levity than for the size and 
extraordinarily rapid and complicated movements of their 
wings. To Professor J. Bell Pettigrew is due the merit of 
having first satisfactorily analysed those movements, and of 
having reproduced them by the aid of artifleial wings. This 
physiologist in 1867^ showed that all natural wings, 
whether of the insect, bat, or bird, are screws structurally, 
and that they act as screws when they are made to vibrate, 
from the fact that they twist in opposite directions during 
the down and up strokes. He also explained that all wings 
act upon a common principle, and that they present oblique, 
kite-like surfaces to the air, through which they pass much in 
the same way that an oar passes through water in sculling. 
He further pointed out that the wings of flying creatures 
(contrary to received opinions, and as has been already 
indicated) strike downwards and forwards during tbe down 
strokes, and upwards and forwards during the up strokes. 
Lastly, and most important of all, he demonstrated that the 
wings of flying creatures, when the bodies of said creatures 
are fixed, describe ireteks in space, — the figure-of-B 

tracks, when the bodies are released and advancing as in 
rapid flight, being opened out and converted into tmved 
tracks. 

^ By tbe tenu aero-plane b meant a tbin, lizbt, expanded structure 
intended to float or rest upon tbe air, and calculated to aflford a certain 
amount of support to any body attached to it. 

* “ On tbe various moilea of Flight in r«*lotion to Aeronautice,” 
by J. Bell Pettigrew, M I)., F,R.S., Ax). {Proceedings of the Ray<il 
Ptstifutim qf Great Britniti, March 22d, 1867); ** On tbe Mechanical 
Appliances by which Flight is attained in the Animal Kingdom," 
by the same author ( Transaettons of the Ltmietm Society ^ vol. xxvi., 
read June 6th and 20th, 1867). 


Professor Pettigrew’s discovery of tlie flgure-of-6 and 
waved movements, concerning which so much bus been 
said and written, was coufiniied some two years after it 
was made by Professor E. J. Marey^ by the aid of the 
“ sphygmograph/’"* The movements m (luestion are now 
regarded as fundamental, from tbe fact that they are alike 
essential to natural and artificial flight. 

The following is Professor Pettigrew’s descrii>tion of 
wings and wing movements published in 1 H(>7 : — 

•‘The wings of insects and birds are, as a rule, more or less tri- 
angular in the base of tbu triangle being direetiMi towards the 

botiy. Its sitles nuteriorly and poHt<Tiony. They ai'c also cuuical on 
fwetton ironi within outwanls and from before backwards, this Khajte 
converting the pinions into dtdicately-gnuluated instruments 
balanced with tho utmost nicety to satisfy the requirements of the 
musculfu system on the one hand and tho resistance and resiliency 
of the air oi* the other. While all wings are graduated os explained, 
innumeimble varieties occur ns to their general content, some Isung 
falcated or scythe-like, others oblong, others rounded or circular, 
some lanceolate, and some htienr. The wings of insects may consist 
either of one or two pairs, — the anti^rior or upper pair, udien two 
are xirescnt, lieing in some instances greatly modifled and presenting 
a corneous condition. They are then known as elytra, from the 
Greek lAurpoe, a sheath. Both paiis are compoi^Hl of a liuplicaturo 
of the integument, or inr4‘Bting membiane, and are strengthened 
in various directions by a system of hollow, homy tubes, known to 
entoiiiolo^sts ixs the neuue or nervures. These nervures tajier 
towards tlie extremity of th<^ wing, and arc strongest towards its root 
and anterior margin, where they sufiply the place of tbe arm in bats 
and birds. The iieuru) are arranged at the axis ol tbe wing altt>r 
the manner of a fan or spiral stair, — the anterior one occu}>ying a 
higher position than that farther back, and so of the otlu*rs. As 
this ariuujmmeut extends also to the margins, f?u' vnn{fs are 7uirrr or 
less iwistea u}Hnt tiieniaelvt's^ and pivsent a certain ilegree of convexity 
on their superior or unper surface, and a correspouding eoiicavity 
on their interior or under surface,— their free edges supplying those 
fine curves which aet with sucli elficacy upon tlie air in obtaining 
tlie maximum of resistaiu'o and the minimum of disphicemeiit. As 
illustrative exain)>les of the form of wings alluded to, thos4) of the 
beetle, bee, and fly may be cited, — the pinions in those insects acting 
os helices, or twisted levers, and elevating weights much greatiU' than 
the area of the wings would seem to wamunt" (figs, 10 and 11). 



Fig. 11. 

Fio. in.— Rijfht wluB of tho Beetle itJoHathu* mieam) when at rest ; seen from 
above. (Pottiarow, ISST.) 

Fia, 1 1 — RIaht wliur of th« Itoetlo {aoHathu* mtean*) when In motion •. won from 
behind This Itaure bIiomii how tl»o wIiik twluts and untwist* when In action, 
and how Itiorms a tiuo screw. (J’ettigicw, 1867 ) 

**To confer on the wings the multiplicity of move- 
ments which tliey n'qiiire, they ai-e supplied with double binge or 
com pound joints, whnh enable them to move not only in an upward, 
downwaifl, forward, ami ba<‘kward direction, but also at various iu- 
temicdiate degrees of obluiuity. An insect with wings thus liinged 
may, as far os steadinc‘»s of body is concemed, be not inajdly com- 

* JRevuc dc-s Ctynra SctenfiHques de, la Prance et de P j^tranyer, 1869. 

* The Hphvgmograph, as its name indicates, is a recording mstrinnent. 
It consists of a smoketl cylimlor revolving by means of fdock work at 
a known speed, anti a style or pen whb*h iiiscrlbej^ its surface hy 
scratching or brushing away the lamp black. The movements to be 
registered are transferred to tho style or pen by one or more levers, and 
the ]>en in turn tronslers them to the cylinder, where they aiqwar as 
legible traidiigs. In registering the movements of the wings, the tips 
and margins of the piidons were, an ingenious modihcatioii, 
employed as the styles -cr* fiens. By this arrangement the diflereut 
parts of the wings were made actually to record their own moveinents. 
As will be sf*en from this account, the figure-of-8 or wave theory of 
stationary and prognissive flight has been made the subject of a 
rigorous ex}fer%m£iitufn cruets. 
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InatihJI to a romjpaas upon gimbalH^ where the uiiircnality of 
motion in one direction euKuree cottij»arfttive flxe<lne»H in another/^ 
.... *'A11 wing* obtain their leverage by preeenting oblique 
Marfacee to the air, the degrt»e of ohli^mity gradualiy incuMMing in 
a direction from behind, forwarda and downward^, during exteneion 
when the eudden or eflective etroke la being given, ana gradually 
decreaeing in an opposite direction during flexion, or when the 
wing in being more elowly recoverwl jireparatory to making a Hecond 
atroke. Tiie eifective etroke in inecetH, and thie liolda true alao of 
liirda, ie thendore delivered doumwnrds wnd forwardB^ and not, ae 
the majority of wriierH Ixilievo, vertic'ally, or even Nligbtly backwa^a 

'Hie wing in the inmet ie more flattened than in the 

bird ; and a^lvantage ia hiken on ««me ocoaiiions of tbia circum* 
stance, iiarticularJv m )icavy-l»odicd, small-winged, quick-flying 
iiiMccis, to rrvrrHA t}t*‘ jnnvm ynore or Ubh amtpltUly dmrvn/g the cmmi 
and up BtrfdcH.** . ... “This is edected in the following 

uianncr. poHtrrJor margin of the wing is made to rotate, during 

the iluwii stroke, in a direction from above downwards and from 
iMdiiud forwaids, — the anb'rior margin travelling in an opfiosite 
diret tioit add leeipiocatiiig. The wing may thus l>e said to attack 
the an hy a » rntrimj maverfifnt from aliove. During the up or return 
stioke, on the oUkt hand, the posterior margin rotates in adircudion 
from helow upwards and from oeforu backwards, so that liyn similar 
but rnkirm aernotn^ 7t%oUmi the pinion attacks the air from 

iwneath. '* ** A figure^o/^^j conipreascd laterally ami 

phtecd obliquely with its long axis running from left to right of the 
Hpi'(*talor, mpresents the Tiiovenients in question. The dovm and up 
atrohen^ as Will he seeii from tliis account, crosB each (d}usrt the wing 
smiting the air during its descent from above, as in the bird and bat. 
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and during itt aaoent fran below aa in thefleingfldi and bow's kite 
(«g. 12). 



Fig. 12 shows the Ugare-of-S made br tbs margins of the wing In extension 
(continuous line), and flexion (dotted line). As tlie ttp of the wing Is mld-waj 
lietwoen its margins, a line between the continuous and dotted lines gives the 
llgureKif-d made tiy the tip. The arrows Indicate the reversal of the planes of 
the wing, and sliow how the down and up strokes cross each other, (Pettigrew, 
1867) 

“The figtire-of-8 action of the wing explains how 

an insect or binl may fix itself in the air, the backward and 
forward reciprocating action of the jiinion affording snpjiort, but no 
propulsion. In these instances the backward and forward strokes 
are mfuio to counterbalance each other. Although the fijfure-of-S 
lepresents with considerable fidelity the twisting of the win^ upon 
its axis during extension and flexion, when the insect is idaying its 
wings before an object, or still better when it is artiflcially nxea, it 
is otnerwise when the down stroke is added and the insect is fairly 
on the wing and progressing rapidly, lu this case the wing, in 
virtue of its being carried forwam hy the body in motion, deecribea 
an undulating or spiral course, as shown in % 13.’' 



Flo. 18.— Wave track made by the wing In prugrmlvo flight, a, 6, creato of the wnvo ( c, <f, c, np ttrokea ; a-, ar, down strokes; /, point corresponding to the 
anterior margin of the >titig, and lotming a conlio for the downward rotation of tho wing (a, p); p, point corresponding to the posterior margin 
of the wing, an<l fomtirig a centre tm ttn^ ni>werd rotation of the wing (<^ /). (Pettigrew, 1867.) 


. , , “ Tho down and up strokes nro compound movements — 
tho tormiiitttiou of tlicdowii stroke embracing the be^j^inning of the 
up stroke, and tho termination of the np stroke including thebegin- 
ntiig of the down strok<^ This is necessary in order that tho down 
auuuti strokes may glide into ca<di other in such a manner as to 
prevent jerking and unncccHsaiy retardation.*’ ..... 

“The wing of the bird, like that of tlu^ insect, is concavQ-convex, 
and 7 mre nr lentt fwtstetl ujmw itself yehm\ extended, so that the anterior 
or lliick margin of the pinirni jiresents a dillercnt degree of curva- 
ture to that of the postcrioi or tluu margin. This twisting is in a 
great measure owing to the iiiunnor in wiiich the bones of tno wing 
are twisted upon tliemHclv<*H, and the spiial nature of their articu- 
lar surfaces, — the long axes of the joints always intersecting each 
other at right angles, and the bones of the elbow and wrist making 
a quarter of a turn or so during extension and tho same amount 
during tlexion. As a result of this disposition of the articular sur- 
faces, the wing may lie shot out or extended, and retracU‘d or Hexed 
ill neaily the satne plane, the bones eomiiosiug the wing rotating oii 
their axes during either movement (lig. 14). The secondary action, 


KxteuHiou (elbow). Flexion (wrist). 



Flexion (elbow). Extension (wrist). 


Kiu. H -rt, b, line iihstK whtfii The wlnir trnvels fluiltia cxteimhm and flexion. 

The anowH ln<ltoHt*< the tiiiiM'tlnu in vihieh the wina li* sf)re*<l out In extension 

and closed ot folded in liexlon, (Potltgi'ow, 1867.) 

or the ri'volving of the component bones on their own axes, is of the 
greatest impoitnniM' in the movements of tho wing, as it communi- 
cates to tilt' hriml ami fort^arni, and consequently to the priitiary and 
secondary feathcis which they bear, the precise angles iiroesiiary for 
ilight. It in fact cnsuiv^ that the wdiig, and the curtain or fringe 
of the wing whic h the i)!imary and secondary feathers fom, shml 
bo screwed into and down u|H>n tlic wind in extension, and unsoreweii 
or withdniw'ii Ironi the wiml tinting flexion. Tho wing of the bird 
may theiisfovc l>c compared to a huge gimlet or augiw, the axis of 
the gimlet ixqircacnting the hones or the wing, the flanges or spiral 

1 This oonfinulty of the down Into the npitioke snd the convormf l» irresMy 
fsciiltuted by the elmitic llaatucntn ut the root or in rhe atibslenee of the wlug. 
1 hose a«8ist in elevHtliig, mid, when neueesnirv. lu flexing and elovatlna tt lliey 
counteract in xmne mesjiuro vital innv be leKuulcd m» tho dead weight of the 
Hing. and aie especially useful in giving it contlnuuuii play 



thread of tho gimlet tho primary and secondary feathers*’ (Hgs. 

16 and 16) ** From this description it will be evident 

that by tho mero rota- 
tion of tho bones of tbo 
forearm and hand tho 
maximum and mini- 
mum of resistance is 
secured much in the 
same way that this 
object is attained by 

the alternate dipping Fto l/s— Fight wing of the Ited-legged Fartrldga 
and feathering at au (Perdfrrtdhm) Dorwd aspect as ac«n from above, 
oar.’* ..... “The (Fettlgrew, 1867.) 

wing, both when at rest and when in motion, may not inaptly be 
compared to the blade of an ordinal y s« icw piopeller as employed 
in navigation. Thus the general outline of the wing corresnonds 
closely with the out- 
line of the propeller 
(figs 11, 16, and 18), 
audthetrack described 
by the wing in space 
Z8 ivmtcd ufHfti %tseif 
pTopcllerfnshion* (figs. 
l2 20 21 22 26) *100 

irreat* velocitv ^ with Red-legged Partridge 

grw vciocny wiui rubra) DotsuI end ventral aspects hs seen 

Wmen the wing is frumbehlud; showing angoi -like eonformatlon of 



wing. 

1867.) 


Compare with figs. 11 and 18. (Pettigrew, 


driven converts tho 
iriipressioii or blur 
into what is equivalent to a solid for tho time being, in the same 
way that the spokes of a wht^l in violent motion, as is well uuder- 
sto^, more or lens completely occupy the space contained within 
the rim or circumference of tho wheel '^* (figs. 9, 20, and 21 ), 


• “The importance of the twisted couflguration oi acrew-ilko ftorm cannot be 
ovvi-estlinutud. Tliat this shape is intimately associated with flight is opparent 
fiom the fsci that tiu* rowing feathers of the wing of the bliil are every one of 
them disrlitotly spiral In their natura; in fact, one entire rowing featlier is eqni- 
vidcnt — ^inoipholngicaliy and physiologically — to one entlic insect wing. In tiio 
wing of tho manln, whore the bones of the pinion are shoit, sud In some respects 
mdlmontaicy, the prlmai'y and secondary feathers are gi'eatly devoloped, and 
henkod up in snch a manner that the wing as a whale presents tlie same curves 
aa those displayed by the Ini6ct*s wing, or by the wing of the eagle, where the 
bouos, muscles, and featliors have attained a maximum development. Ttio con- 
formation of fhe wing Is such that tt presents a waved appearsnoe in evoiy 
direction,— the waves running longitudinally, traniiveJsely, and obliquely The 
greater poillon of the wing may (Hintiequentiy be removed without essentially 
attcriug either its form or its functions This is proved by making sections In 
vnilnua diivctinns, and by flndhig that in some instances aa nmcti aa two-tliirda 
of tho wiijg may be lopped off without materially Impatiing the power of flight " 
(TVaiM. How <9oc IMin„ vol. xxvi. pp 8S5, 826) 
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« • • . wing of the bat bears conslderabla rosemblaiioe 

to that of the insect, inaamuch aa it co&aiuU of a delicate^ 
Menu- transparent, continuous membrane, supported in divers direo- 
tious, partiouiaily 
towaids Its anterior 
margin, hy a system 
of stays or stretchers 
which confer upon 
it tho dem^e of 
rigidity recjmsite for 
flight. It is, as a 
rule, deeply concave 
on its under or ven- 
tral surface, and in Fio H —Rlaht wtng nf the (p^plfoeiM tweitU), 
tliis respect re- DoiiwJ teen from abov« (Pettigrew, 1S67.> 

sembles the wing of the heavy -bodied birds. The movement of the 
bat's wing in extension is a Sfnml one, the spiral running alter* 
nately from bolow upwards and fonvords and from above down- 
wards and back- 
wards. The action 
of the wing of the 
bat, and the move- 
ments of its com- 
poneiit bones, are 
essentially the same 1R.— Right wing of tho Bat (Ph^fiocina gratilU). 

as in the bird l>oi'sal and ventral ua aeon from beltlnd. 

(hirs. 17 and 18). Tlieaeahow tho aciow-Hkoconttgnration of thawing, 
® uiiiitY and alao ahow how the wing twists and untwista 

. . . J.ne wing its action- (Pettigrew, 1867.) 

strikes the air pi'c- * 

cisely as a boy's kite would if it were jerked by its string, tho 
only difference being that the kite is pulhd forwards ujk»u the 
wind by the string and tho hand, whereas in the insect, bat, and 
hM the wing is pmhrd wards on the wind bv the weight of the 
body and the power residing lu tin* pinion itself” (fig. 19).^ 




Fio. IJ) —The Capo Barn-owl (Strir capeti$U\ showing thoklfcc-llkf surfacos pre- 
sented by the vential aspect of tho wings and body In night. (PoiUgrow, 
1867) 

Tho figiire-of-8 and kite-like action of tho wing referred 
to lead us to explain how it happens that the wing, which 
in many instances is a comparatively small and delicate 



Fig, 20- Kig. 21 



Fig 22 Pig, 23 


Fios. 20, 21, 22, and 23 shou tho urea mapped out by the left wing of the Wasp 
wh*m tlie insect Is flxetl and the wing made to vUnste. Theso flguHwUltui- 
trate tho vatlous angles made bv the wing with the hoiiaon as It hastens to and 
fro, and show* how the wing i eversf*s and reciprocates, and how It twists ujion 
itsetir In opposite directions, and descrltM^s a flgure-of-8 track In space. Ilgs. 20 
and 22 represent iho forward or down stjoke (abrdr f g\ S*rs 21 and 28 th 3 
backward or up stroke ighij a) Tim terms forward and back strokes ai-e 
hole employed with reference to tho head of tlio Insect, t, r\ lino to represent 
the hortson. If flg. 22, representing the down or forwaid stroke, be placed 
upon fig. 28 representing tho up or backward stroke, it will be seen that the 
■rfap eroufijt it* €mn tratJt more or less oompteteh at eveiy stage of tlie down 
and upstroksa. (Pettigrew, 1870) 

oi^gau, can yet attack tho air with auch vigour as to extract 
from it the recoil necessary to elevate and propel the dying 
creature. The accompanying figures from one of Professor 

^ On the varlouB nimles of Flight in relation to Aeronauticn (/Vo- 
rssdinqs of ths R/rgal Inaiituiitm of Great Bri taint March 22 J, 1867) ; 
“ On the Mechanical Appliances by which Flight is attained in the 
Animal Kingdom ” ( Tranaactirms of tke lAnnean Sfoeietp, vol. xxvi., 
read June 6th and 30tli, 1867), hy J. Bell Pettigrew, M.P., F.K.8., 
Professor of Medicine and Anatomy, University of St Andrews. 


Pettigrew's more recent memoirs^ will serve to explain the 
raHonaie (figs. 20, 21, 22, and 23). 

As will be seen from these figures, the wing during its 
vibration sweeps through a comparatively very largo s]>uce. 
This space, as already explained, is practically a Ht>lid basis 
of support for the wing and for the flying unimul. The 
wing attacks the air in such a manner as virtually to 
have no slip,- -this for two reasons. The wing reverses 
instantly and acts as a kite during nearly the entire down 
and up strokes. The angles, moreover, made by tho wuig 
with the horizon during the down and up strokes are at no 
two intervals the same, but (and this is a romarkablo cir- 
oumstanee) they are always adapted to the speed at which 
the wing is travelling for tho time being. Tho increase and 
decrease in the angles made by the wing as it hastens to and 
fro are duo partly to the resistance oflered by the air, orul 
partly to the mechanism and inode of appUcatiou of the 
wing to tho sir. The wmg, during its vibrations, rotates 
upon two separate centres, the tip rotating round the root of 
the wing as an axis (short axis of wing), the posterior margin 
rotating around tho anterior margin (long axis of wing). 
The wing is really eccentric in its nature, a remark which 
applies also to the rowing feathers of the bird's wing. Tho 
compound rotation goes on throughout the entire down and 
up strokes, and is intimately assoeiatoil with the i>ower which 
the wing enjoys of a]t( rnatoly seizing and evading the uir. 

The compound rotation of the wing is greatly facilitated 
by the wing being elastic and fiexible. It is this which 
, causes the wing to twist and untwist diagonally on its long 
) axis when it is made to vibrate. The twisting referred to 
is partly a vital and partly a mechanical act ; — that is, it is 
occasioned in part by tho action of tho muHcles and in part 
by the greater resistance experienct^d from the air by the 
tip and posterior margin uf the wmg as compared with the 
root and anterior margin, — tho resistance experienced by 
the tip and posterior margin causing them to reverse 
always subsequently to the root and anterior margin, which 
has the effect of throwing the anterior and posterior marginii 
of the wing into figiirc*of-8 curves, as shown at figs. 1), 11^ 
12, 10, 18, 20, and 21. 

The compound rotation of the wuig, as seen in the bird, 
is represented in fig. 24. 



Fig. 24 — WlnK of bird with itn root (o, b) cranked foi-waidu a, b, Hhort axis 
of wiiiK (axlK for tlv of wiiiR:, A) , c. d, Ioor axIh (axis for posterior margin of 
wing. A, **' fli'oit axis of lowing feathci's of wing; r. s, long axis 

of rowing featheiH o( wing 'I'lic rotation of the rowing ftatheiH on tlx Ir long 
axis (tlioy are eccentrics) cnublfts them to open or separate dtning the up, and 
closo or come together duiing the down atiokes e f, g p, concave shai^ pre- 
sented by tho under surface of the wing. (Fottlgiew, 1870 ) 

Not the least curious feature of the wing movements is 
tho remarkable power which the wing possesses of making 
and utilui;inq its own currents. Thus, when the wing 
descends it draws after it a strong current, which, being met 
by the wing during its ascent, greatly increases the efficacy 
of the up stroke, Rimnarly and conversely when the wing 
ascends, it creates aY\ inward current, which, being met by 
the wing when it descends, powerfully contributes to the 

• “ On the PhyHiology of Wings ; being an analyaiH of the movementa 
by which flight i» produced iu the Insect, Bat, and Bird ” ( Trans, Mmt 
<Sk)c. Kdin,, vol. xxvi.). 
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tthciency of the down stroke. This statement can be 
readily ventied tty ez[>eriinctit both with natural and arti- 
Ji(‘ial wings. Neither the up nor the down strokes are com- 
plete in themselTefi. 

The wing to act elhciently must be driven at a certain 
speedy and in such a manner that the down and up strokes 
shall glide into each other. Jt is only in this way that the 
air can be made to pulsate, and that the rhythm of the wing 
and the air wave*} c an bo mode to corresjmucL The air 
must bo seized and Jet go in a certain order and at a certain 
speed to eztraet a inaxiimiai recoil The rapidity of the 
wing movomorits is regulated by the size of the wing, small 
wings being driven at a very much higher speed than larger 
oiioH. 'riie different parts of the wing, moreover^ are made to 
travel at different degrees of velocity — ^the tip and posterior 
margin of the wing always rushing through a much greater 
spaf*e, m a given time, than the root and anterior margin. 

The rapidityuf travel of the insect wing is in some cases 
eiJonnouH. The was]>, for instance, is said to ply its wings 
at the rate of 110, and the common house dy at the rate 
of 330 beats x>er second. Quick as are the vibrations of 
natural wings, the speed of certain jiarts of the wing is 
amazingly increased. Wings as a rule are long and narrow. 
As a cotiH6<iueuco, a com^iaratively slow and very limited 
movement at the root confers great range and immense 
s[>eod at the tij), the s]>eed of each portion of the wing 
iucroasing as the root of the wing is receded froiiL This 
is explained on a jirincixde well understood in mechanics, 
viz., that/ when a wing or rod hinged at one end is made to 
move in a circle, the tip or free end of the wing or rod 
describes a much wider circle in a given time than a portion 
of the wing or rod nearer the hinge (fig. 25). 



Fna 9fi nhoum hoiA different portions of the wlngr trsvel at diffe) rnt degrees of 

r d In this tlffuie the rod <i6. hiiiired st s*, represents the wing. When 
wing is insdu to \ibrsfo. its several portions travel thiough the spaces 
pAt, and eor In exactly the same interval of time. The part of 
the wing iimiked A, and which coi responds with the tip, conseqnent ly travels 
very inurti inoie iAptdl> than the pait insrkod a, wtUch coi responds with the 
root. niTKop cni\es made hy the wing at the end of the up and down 
strokes , t , posit li>i) of the wing at the middle of the stroke. (JPettlgrow, 1$70 > 

One natu Hilly inquires why the highspeed of wings, and 
why the progresRivo incroase of speed at their t 2 X)s and 
posterior margins t The answer is not far to seek. If the 
wings W'ore not driven at a high speed, and if they were 
not eccentrics made to revolve upon two separate axes, 
they would of necessity be largo cumbrous structures ; but 
largo heavy wiiig^ would be difficult to work, and what is 
worse, they would (if too large), instead of coiitrolUng the 
air, be controlled by it, and so cease to be flying organa 
There is, however, another reason why wings should be 
made to vibrate at high speeds. The air, as explained, is 
a very light, thin, elastic medium^ which yields on the 
slightest pressnro, and unless the wings attacked it with 
at violence the necessary recOil or resistance could not 
obtained. The atmosphere, because of its^ipreat tenuity, 
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mobility, and comparative imponderabilily^, presents little 
resistance to bodies passing through it at low velocities lit 
however, the speed be greatly accelerated, the action of • 
even an ordinary cane is sufficient to elicit a recoil This 
comes of the action and reaction of matter, the resistance 
experienced varying according to the density of the atmo- 
sphere and the shape, extent, and velocity of the body 
acting upon it While, therefore, scarcely any impediment 
is offered to the progress of an animal in motion in the 
air, it is often exceedingly difficnlt to compress the air 
with sufficient rapidity' and energy to convert it into a 
suitable fulcnim for securing the onward impetus. This 
arises from the fact that bodies moving in air experience 
a minimum of reBtsiance and occasion a maximum of dis- 
placement. Another and very obvious difficulty is traceable 
to the great disparity in the weight of air as compared 
with any known solid, and the consequent want of buoy- 
ing or sustaining power which that disparity involves. 

If we comx>are air with water we And it is nearly 1000 
times lighter. To meet these x>eculiariiiea the insect, bat, 
and bird are furnisbod with extensive flying surfaces in the 
shape of wings, which they apply with singular velocity 
and power to the air, as levers of third order. In this 
form of lever, as the reader is aware, the power is applied 
between the fulcrum and the weight to be raised. The 
power is represented by the wing, the fulcrum by the air, 
and the weight by the body of the flying animal Although 
the third order of lever is particularly inefficient when 
the fulcrum is rigid and immobile, it possesses singular 
advantages when these conditions are reversed, that is, when 
the fulcrum, as happens with the air, is elastic and yielding. 
In this instance a very slight movement at the root of the 
pinion, or that end of the lever directed towards the body, 
is followed by an immense sweep of the extremity of the 
wing, where its elevating and jiropelling power is greatest, — 
this arrangement ensuring that the large quantity of air 
necessary for propulsion and support shall be compressed 
under the most favourable conditions. 

In this process the weight of the body performs an im- 
portant part, by acting upon the inclined planes formed by 
the wings in the (dane of progression. The power and the 



ri«. 2rt — in thin Sirnro A f represent the movable fulcra furnlahed by the «lr. 
p p tin* iH>wtr restdluK in the winjr, and 6 the body to be moved. In order to 
make tho problum of SiRht more intelligible, the lovor formed by the wing la 
prolonged beyond the iKxly <A), and to the root of the wing so extended the 
weight (w, w') Is attached; x represents tho universal Joint by which the wing 
Is attached to the body When the wing ascends as shown at p. the air (ful- 
cram/) resists Its upward pissage, and foices tho body (6) oi lu representa- 
tive <fc) slightly downwards. W’hen the wing descends as shown at p\ the air 
(fulcnim*/) resists Its downwaitl passage, and force** tlio body (fr) or Its represen< 
tatlve (M^) slightly upwards. From tlila It followa that when the wing liaea 
the body falls, and Pica r<rr#e,— th** wing describing the ai c of a large drele (//), 
the kody (6), or the weights (w, v') representing It. describing the arc of a 
smaU circle. (Pettigrew, 1073 ) 

weight may thus be said to reciprocate, the two sitting as 
it were side by side and blending their peculiar influences 
to produce a common result, as indicated at fig. 26. 
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When tbe wingB descend they elevate the body, the 
wings being active and the body passive ; when the body 
« descends it contributes to the elevation of the wings,^ the 
body being active and the wings passive. It is in this 
way that weight forms a factor in ilight, the wings 
and the weight of the body reciprocating and mutually 
assisting and relieving each other. This is an argu- 
ment for employing four wings in artificial fiighti — the 
wings being so arranged that the two which are up shall 
always hy their fall mechanically elevate the two which are 
down. Such an arrangement is calculated greatly to cou> 
serve the driving power, and, as a,, consequouce, to reduce 
the weight. 

That the weight of the body plays an important part in 
the production of flight may be proved by a very simple 
experiment If two 
quill feathers are fixed 
in an ordinary cork, 
and so arranged that 
they expand and arch 
above it, it is found 
that if the apparatus 
be dropped from a 
vertical height of three 
yards it does not fall 
vertically downwards, 
but downwards and 
forwards in a curve, 
the forward travel ^ 
amounting in some in- 
stances to a yard and ^*7* ^ featiior«, <•, coih; rf, g, 

t XI- 1 downward Mid /WWW cfcttrvtnl trajectory mftilfi 

a half. Here tne cork, by the featUcua ana corkbefoie leacliinfc tbe 
in falling, acta upon (i-etuarew. ihto > 

the feathers (which are to all intents and purposes wings), 
and these in turn act upon the air, in such a manner as 
to produce a horizontal transference. The apparatus which 
formed the subject of the present experiment is repre- 
sented at fig. 27. 

In order to utilize the air as a means of transit, the body 
in motion, whether it moves in virtue of the life it possesses, 
or because of a force superadded, must be heavier than air. 
It must tread and rise upon the air as a swimmer upon the 
water, or as a kite upon tbe wind. This is necessary for 
the simple reason that tbe body must be active, the air 
passive. The flying body must act against gravitation, 
and elevate and carry itself forward at the exjionse of 
the air and of the force which resides in it, whatever 
that may be. If it were otherwise — if it were rescued 
from the law of gravitation on the one hand, and bereft 
of independent movement ou the other, it would float 
about uncontrolled and uncontrollable like an ordinary 
balloon. 

In flight one of two things is necessary. Either the wings 
must attack the air with great violence, or the air in rapid 
motion must attack the wings : either suffices. If a bird 
attempts to fly in a calm, the wings must be made to smite 
the air after the manner of a boy^s kite with great vigour 
and at a high speed. In this case the wings fly tbe bird. 
If, however, the bird is fairly launched in space and a stiff 
breeze is blowing, all that is required in many instances is 
to extend the wings at a slight upward angle to the horirson 
so that the under parts of the wings present kite-like 
surfaces. Under these circumstances the rapidly moving 
air flies the bird. Tbe flight of the albatross supplies the 
necessary illustration. If by any chance this magnificent 
bird alights upon the sea he must flap and beat the Vater 
and air with his wings with tremendous energy until he 

* The other fon?e« which aegist ia elevating the wingg are — (a) the 
elevator muacles of the wings, (5) the elastic properties of the wings, and 
(r) the reaction of the compressed air on the under surfaces of the wings. 



gets fairly launched. This done he extends hb enormous 
pinions^ and sails majestically along, seldom deigning to 
flap^ his wings, the breeze doing the work for him. A 
familiar illustration of the same principle may be witnessed 
any day when children are engaged in their favourite 
pastime of kite-flying. If two buys attempt to fly n kite 
ill a calm, the one must hold up the kite and let go when 
the other nius. In this case the under suiface of the kite 
is made to strike the still air. If, however, a stifl autumn 
breeze be blowing, it suffices if the boy who formerly ran 
when the kite was let go stands still, in this case the air 
in rapid motion strikes the under surface of the kite and 
forces it up. The string and the hand are to the kite what 
the weight of the flying creature is to the iueliiied planes 
formed by its wings. 

The area of the insect, bird, and bat, when tho wings 
are fully expanded, is greater tliau that of any other class 
of animals, their weight being proportionally Jess. As 
already stated, however, it ought never to be forgotten that 
even the lightest insect, bird, or bat is vastly heavier than 
the air, and that no fixed relation exists between tho weight 
of body and expanse of wing in any of the orders. We 
have thus light-bodied and large-winged insects and birds, 
as the butterfly and heron ; and others with heavy bodies 
and small wings, as the beetle and x>ai*tridgo. Similar 
remarks are to bo made of bats. Those axipurent incon- 
sistencies in tho dimensions of tho body and wings are 
readily explained by the greater muscular development of 
the heavy-bodied, small-winged insects, birds, and bats, and 
the increased power and rai>ulity with which the wings in 
them are made to oscillato. This is of the utmost irnxtort 
arice in the science of aerostation, as showing that flight 
may be attained by a heavy powerful animal with com- 
paratively small wings, as well as by a lighter one with 
greatly enlarged wings. While, therefore, there is ai>- 
parently no correspondence between tho area of the wdng 
and tlie animal to be raised, there is, unless in tbe case 
of sailing insects, birds, and bats, an unvarying relation 
as to the weight and number of oscillations; so that the 
jiroblem of flight Would seem to resolve itself into one 
of weight, power, velocity, and small surfaces, versva buoy- 
ancy, debility, diminished speed, and extensive surfaces, — 
weight in either case being a sine qva ?/«;/. 

That no fixed relation exists between the urea of the 
wings and the size and weight of the body is evident on 
comparing tho dimensions of tho wings and bodies of the 
several orders of insects, hats, and birds. If such com- 
parison be made, it will bo found that tho pinions in some 
instances diminish while the bodies increase, and the con- 
verse. No practical good can therefore accrue to acrosto- 
' tion from elaborate ineasuremeuts of the wings and body 
of any flying thing ; neither can any rule be laid down as 
to the extent of surface required for sustaining a given 
weight in the air. The statements here advanced are 
borne out by the fact that the wings of insects, bats, and 
birds may bo materially reduced without impairing their 
powers of flight. In such cases the speed with which the 
wings are driven is increased in the direct ratio of the 
mutilation. The inference to be deduced from the foregoing 
is plainly this, that even in largo-bodied, small-winged 
insects and birds the wing-surface is greatly in excess, the 
sar|ilu8 wing area supplying that degree of elevating and 
sustaining power which is necessary to prevent undue 
exertion on the part of the volant animal. In this we 
have a partial explanation of the buoyancy of insects, and 
the great lifting power possessed by bats and Viirds, — the 
bats carrying their ybuiig without inconvenience, the birds 

* The wings of the alhaiross, when fuUy extended, measure some 1 4 
feet. They ate exceedingly narrow, being Bometimes under a foot in 
width. 
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elevating aurinrieing qnantitiee of finh, gniue, carrion, Ac. 
(fig. 



Tin and Ptgoon. 


While, iiB cxplainotl, no defiuite relation exists between 
the weight of a flying afiimal and the size of its flying 
surfaces, there being, iia stated, boavy-bodied and small- 
winged insects, bats, and birds, and the converse, an 1 
while, as has boon shown, flight is possible within a wide 
range, the wings being, as a rule, in excess of what aie 
rixpiirod for the pur[>oses of flight, -still it appears from 
the researches of Af, do Lucy that th(sro is a general law, to 
the elToct that the larger the volant animal the snialler by 
coinpanson arc its flying surfaces. The existence of such 
a law js very encouraging so far as artificial flight is con- 
cerned, for it shows that the flying surfaces of a large, 
heavy, [)owurful flying machine will bo comparatively siuiill, 
and coiiHoquoritly comparatively compact and strong. This 
is u point of very considerable impontanco, as the object 
desiderated in a flying machine is elevating cai)acity. 

M. d<* Lncy has tabulutod his results as under: — 
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“ It U \ inv, l»\ tie* tti<l of IhmtuMo, to follow the order, alwajH 
deereusiiig, of the HUiftum, iii pto]Hirtiou ns the winged ant iiial in* 
ennus'H in hi/« nud weight, Thun, m roinparing the iuMeets with oiio 
iinidhei, we find thut the gnat, \Uneh weighs 460 tunes less than 
the stag-beetle, has 14 liines moie of suifai'e. The lady-bitd weighs 
150 times less than the stag-beetle, and ]>ossesseH 5 times more of 
surface, itio. it is the same ^uth the birds. The sparmw weighs 
als>ut 10 times less than the pigeon, aiul^nOi twice as much surface. 
Tlio jiigeoti weighs about 8 tunes less than tlm stork, and has twico 
as timeh surface. The siuiirow weighs 339 times less tlian 
tiie Australian ctauo, and possesses 7 times inoie surface, Ac. If 
now we compare tlie insecta and the birds, tho gradation will become 
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even much more striking. The gnat, tor example, weighs 97,000 
times less than the pij^n, and has 40 times more surface ; it 
weighs three millious oi times less than the crane of Austral:^ and • 
]>osAesses 140 times more of surface than this latter, the weight of 
which is al>out 9 kilogrammes 500 grammes (25 lb 5 oz. 9 dwt, 
tr<n% 20 lb 15 oz. 2 1 dr. avotrdu|>ois). 

The Australian crane, the heaviest bird weighed, is that which has 
iiiti smallest amount oi surface, for, referred to the kilogramme, it 
docs not give us a surface of more than 899 stpuiro centimetres (189 
square inches), that is to say, about an eleventh part of a square 
luetre. But every one knows thut those grallatohal animals are 
excellent binls of flight. Of all travelling bmls they undertake the 
loTigest and most remote journeyB. They are, in addition, the eagle 
ex(‘epte<i, the birds vhn n elevate theiiiselvea the highest, and the 
ihght of which IS tho longsiirt maintained.’* ^ 

The way in which the natural wing rises and falls on the 
nir, and rociprocates with tho body of the flying creature, 
has a very obvious bearing upon artificial flight In natu- 
ral fligiik the body of the flying creature falls slightly for- 
ward in a curve when the wing ascends, and U slightly 
elevated in a curve when the wiug descends. The wing 
and bcaly are consoquently always playing at cross pur- 
poses, the wing rising when the body is falling and vice 
verBfi. The alternate rise and fall of tho body and wing 
of the bird are well seen when contemplating the flight 
of the gull from the stern of a steamboat, as tho bird 
is following in the wake of the vessel. Tho complemen- 
tary movements referred to are indicated at fig. 29, 
where tlie continuous waved line represents the trajectory 
made by the wing, and tho dotted waved lino that made 



Fiu. 29 iihowi) hour 111 inutrxeNfthu the wing mul the bod} doneiibo 

tli« creiitt of the watcn mado by tho Ming (a, r, «, g, i) 1>< iiig p1iu*< il 
oppuittothc ciefitaof tlio waves made by tJtobod\ (1, 2, 3, 4, &) (PettiKtcM, 187U ) 


by the body. As will be seen from lids figure, t/te win(f 
advances hoik wJua it rises and %v/un it Jails, It is a con- 
dition of natural wings, and of artiiicial wings constructed 
on the principle of living wings, that when forcibly elevated 
or depressed, even in a strictly vertical direction, they in- 
evitably dart forward. If, for instance, the wing is sud- 
denly depressed in a vertical direction, as at a 6 of fig. 
29, it at once darts downwards and forwards (see continu- 
ous lino of figure) to r, thus converting the vertical down 
stroke into a downy ohliqucy forward stioke. If, again, the 
wiug be suddenly elevated in a strictly vertical direction, as 
at c dy the wiug as certainly darts upwards and forwards in 
a curve to e, thus converting tho vertical up strokes into an 
upwaidy obliqaCy foi'ward stroke, Tho same thing happens 
when the wing is depressed from e to f and elevated from 
y to hy the wing describing a waved track as at e y, y ^ 

There are good reasons why the wings should dways bo 
in advance of the body. A bird when flying is a body in 
motion; but a body in motion tends to fall not vertically 
downwards, but doumwards and forwards. The wings con- 
sequently must bo in advance of the body of tho bird if 
they are to pi event the bird from falling downwards ami 
forwards. If the wings wero to strike backwards in aerial 
flight, the bird would turn a forward somersault 

That the wings invariably strike downwards and forwards 
in aerial flight is proved alike by observation end experi- 
ment If any one watches a bird rising from the ground 
or the water, he cannot fail to perceive that the head and 
body are slightly tilted upwards, and that the wings are 
made to descend with great vigour iu a downward and for- 
ward* direction. The dead natural wing and a properly 
constructed artificial wiug act in precisely the same way. 
If the wing of a gannet, just shot removed and made 

* On the Flight of Birds^ of Safe, and of Insects^ in r^erenee to the 
stdt/fct of Aortal Loeontoitony by M. do Lucy, BariB. 
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to flap in what the operator believes to be u strictly 
vertical downward direction, the tip of the wing, in spite of 
• him, will dart forwards between two and three feet — the 
amount of forward movement being regulated by the 
rapidity of the down stroke. This is a very striking 
experiment. The same thing happens with a properly con- 
structed artificial wing. The down stroke with the artifi- 
cial as with the natural wing is invariably converted into on 
oblique, downward, and forward stroke. No one ever saw 
a bird in the air fiapping its wings towards its tail The 
old idea was that the wings pushed the body of the bird in 
an upward and forward direction ; in reality the wings do 
not push but piUi^ and in order to pull they must always 
be in advance of the body to be flown. If the wings did 
not themselves fly forward^ they could not possibly cause 
the body of the bird to fly forward. It is the wings which 
ily the bird, and not the converse. 

It only remains to be stated that tho wing acts as a true 
kite, during both down and up strokes, its under concave 
or biting surface, in virtue of the forward travel conmmui- 
cati^d to it by the body of the flying creature, being closely 
applied to the air, during both its ascent and its descent. 
T^is explains how the wing furnishes a persistent buoyancy 
alike when it rises and when it falls (fig. 30). 



Fto 10 aIiomth tli« klte-liko nettnn of tho wins during tho d(n\n and up dtrokos, 
h *v> the tuiglett niado by the Ming with ilie hoiixon (a, b) \ my iit ovf<iy stage of 
tln-so srroki H, uud how tho wing ovudon tho auptM lnipom.>d ah duinig thit up 
■tioko, and nuixos the nother air during the clown atioke In tiiia tiguie tiio 

r oes UftWiH'n tho doubh* dotted lliioa («y, ib) iepif«‘nt tho d<m ti Mti'okoii. 

Kinglo dottod lino (A, <) topieHoiiUng Itio up ntioko Tho klte-*Uko Htttfai'on 
and utigloH ttnulo by (ho whig with thu hoitzon (o, A) during tho dcmti Hliokon 
aiH htdioaicd at * dt>/y, fl made duilng tho up sttokos boiiig in 

(liotitod at f/ h I Aa the down and un Ntrnkef nin into each otiu i , and tlio ooii- 
vox aurfaeu of tho wmg 1 h always diroetod upwaidn and the conoaAo bui face 
downwarda, It follow h that t]n« uppei auifaeo of tho wing evadoa In a gient 
t»oa<tuio tho uppot ah, while the undet auifnce •el/cnthe nether alt It in 
OiiBV to uudtMBtand fi<iin this (iguie how the wing utwayN S) ing forwaidn 
aunlHhot a iHMainteal buo>ttacy. (Pettlgiew, 1370 ) 

The natural kite formed by the wing diliers from the artifi- 
cial kite only in this, that the funner is capable of being 
moved in all its parts, and is more or loss flexible and elastic, 
whereas the latter is comparatively rigid. The flexibility 
and elasticity of the kite formed by tho natural wing are ren- 
dered iiftce^isary by the fact that the wing, as already stated, 
is practically hinged at its root and along its anterior margin, 
an arrangement which necessitates its several parts travel- 
ling at different degrees of speed, in proportion as they are 
removed from the axes of rotation. Thus the tip travels 
at a higher speed than the root, and tho posterior margin 
than the anterior margin. This begets a twisting diagontd 
nmyvemeni of the wing on its long axis, which, but for the 
elasticity referred to, would break the wing iuto fragments. 
The elasticity contributes also to the continuous play of 
the wing, and insures tliat no two parts of it shall reverse 
at exactly tho same instant If the wing was inelastic, every 
part of it would reverse at precisely the same moment, and 
its vibration would be characterized by pauses or dead 
points at the end of the down and up strokes which would 
be fatal to it as a flying organ. The elastic properties of 
the wing are absolutely essential, when the mechanism and 
movements of the pinion are taken into account. A rigid 
wmg can never be an effective flying iustrumont. 

The kite-like surfaces referred to in natural flight are 
those upon which the constructors of flying machines very 
properly ground their hopes of ultimate success. These 
surfaces may be conferred on artificial wings, aeropiknes, 
aerial screws, or similar structures ; and these structures, if 
we may judge from what we find in nature, sitould he of 
^noderate size and elastic. The power of the flying organs 
will be increased if they are driven at a com{»aratively high 


speed, and particularly if they are made to reverse ami re- 
ciprocate, as ill this case they will practically create the 
currents upon which they are dostiued to rise ami advance. 
Tho angles made by the kite^like surfaces with the horizon, 
should vary according to circumstances. They should be 
small when tlie speed is high, and vie versa. This, as 
stated, is true of natural wings, it should uIho be true 
of artificial wings and their analogues. There ih no escap- 
ing from natural laws. A knowledge of natural laws alom» 
will enable us to coustruct (it is to be hoped in the imme- 
diate future) the much-desired flying machine. 

Having explained as far as space would pennit how 
water differs from air, how the sailing ship differs from 
the balloon, and how the balloon differs from the flying 
creature and flying machine constructed on the living 
type, and having fiuther explained the peculiarities of 
wings and wing movements as witnessed in natural flight, 
wo are now in a position to enter upon a consideration of 
artificial wing.s and wmg movements, and of artificial flight 
and flying mochinos. 

We begin with artificial wings. 1'ho first properly au- 
thenticated account of ail artificiiil ing was given by Borelli 
ill 1070. This author, ^ 

distinguished alike as a 
physiologist, inathenui- 
tician, and mechanician, 
describes and figures a 
bird with artificial wings, 
each of which consists of 
a Hf/id rod in fnad and 
flexible feathers behind. 

The wings are represented 
as striking vertically down- 
wards, as the aimexocl 
duplicate of BoroUi^s figure 
Bh(»w8 (fig, 31). 

lloreili was of opinion 
that flight resulted from 
the u[>plication of an in- 
cliuod piano, which boats the air, and which has a wedge 
action. He, in tact, endeavours to prove that a bird wedges 
itself forward upon the air by the porpondicular vibratnui 
of its wings, the wings during their action forming a wedge, 
the base of which fc 6 e) is directed towards the head of the 
bird, the apex (a /) being directed towards tho tail (</). In 
the 196th proposition of his work (De motu Animalrum, 
Jjeyden, 1685) ho states that — 



r aiittiiioi nmiftlti of tho 
consintinK of aiikiil lod; a a, jioiiU'iloi 
tniii’Kln of tho liKht v(lnK> ioriHlNtiiitf ot 
flexible tf*atherR{ b e, untetior. mot 
poHleilor niiii«lns of the loft loiiiio 

HN tho rlicht; d, tall of thu hint; / 
veiiical dliecllou of the down Btioke of 
the wing. (Buielll, 1070.) 


** If the expanded wings of a bird suspended in tho air shall strike 
the undisturltod air beneath it w'lih a motion perpendicular to 
the Jumsumy tho bird will fly willt a trmwmrse motio7i in a pbino 
parallel with tho hori/ou.’* “ If,*’ ht* adds, “the wings of the bird 
be expaiuled, and the under HnrlaeoH of the wings be htriiek by the 
sir ascending perpendicularly to ikt' hoi'vzcm with sucli n foiee as shall 

S revent the bird gliding downwards with a tendency to glide 
ownwards) from falling, it will l»e urged in a horizontal direetion.’* 
The same argument is re-stated in different words as under : - 
“ If the air under the vvingH be struck by tlio flexible portions of 
tho winm (flahcUa, literally fiv flaps or small fans) witli a inotiou 
perpendicular to tho horizon, the sails (v«?«)and flexilde portions of 
the wings (flahella) will yield in an upw'ard direction and foim a 
w'edge, the [loiiit of wbieh is directed towards the tail. Whether, 
therefore, the air strikes tho wiu|» from below, or the wings strike 
the air from above, the result is the same, — the posterioi or flexible 
margins of the wings yield %n an upward direction , and in so doing 
urge the bird in a horizontal direction,** 


There are three pointa in Borelli*ft argument to which 
it is necessary to draw attention : — (1) the direction of tho 
down stroke : it is stated to be vertically downwards \ (9) 
the construction of the anterior margin of the wing ; it is 
stated to consist of a *rtljrid rod ; (3) the function delegated 
to the posterior margin of the wing : it is said to yield in 
an uinmrd direction during the down stroke. 

With regard to the first point- It is incorrect to say the 
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wing istrikeB verticcdlp (Umnwardu^ for, as already explained, 
the body of a flying bird i» a body in motion ; but as a 
body in motion tends to fall dowuwardn and forwards, the 
wing must strike dowawartU and forwards in order eflfeet- 
ually to prevent Its fall. Moreover, in point of fact, all 
natural wings atid all artiilcial wings constructed on the 
natural type invariably strike i/(}wnwardM and forwards. 

With regard to the hocoikI point, viz., the supposed 
rujuiUy of the anterior margin of the wing, it is only 
necessary to examine the aiitcnor margins of natural wings 
to be convinced that they are m every csjse flexible and elastic. 
Biniilar remarks ai)[»ly to properly constructed artificial 
wiiigH. If the anterior margins of natural and artificial 
witigH were rigid, it would be impossible to make them 
vibrate smoothly and continuously. This is a matter of 
experiment. If a rigid rod, or a wing with a rigid anterior 
iriargui, be made to vibrato, the vibration is characterized 
by an unequal jerky motion, wliich contrasts strangely with 
the smooth, steady, fan mug moveinent peculiar to natural 
wings. 

As to the third xioint, viz., tlix tijyward bending of ike 
fxtsterior nuirgvn the wing durmg live down stroke^ it is 
noeesHary to remark that the statement is true if it means 
a slight upward bonding, but that it is untrue if it means an 
extensive upward bending. 

Borolli docs not state the amount of upward bending, 
but one of his followers, Professor K. J. Marey, maintains 
that during the down stroke the wing yields until its under 
surface makes a backward angle with ike Itorizon of 45". 
Marey further states that during the up stroke the wing 
yields to a correspond iug extent in an opposite direction — 
the posterior margin of the wing, according to him, passing 
through an angle of DO", plus or minus, according to cir- 
cuiustauces, every time the wing rises and falls. 

That the posterior margin of the wing yields to a slight 
extent during both the down and up strokes will readily 
be admitted, alike because of the very delicate and highly 
elastic prD[)erLies of the posterior margins of wings, and 
because of the comparatively great force enqdoy^ in 
their propulsion ; but that they do not yield to the extent 
stated by IVofessor Murey is a matter of absolute certainty. 
This admits of direct proof. If any one watches the 
horizontal or upward fliglit of a large bird he will observe 
that the posterior or flexible margin of tlie wing never rises 
during the down stroke to a perceptible extent, so that the 
under surface of the wing never looks backwards. On the 
contrary, ho will ]>or(:oivo that the under surface of the 
wing (during the down stroke) invariably looks forwards 
and forms a true kite with the horizon, the angles made by 
the kite varying at every part of the d(twn stroke, as shown 
more particularly at c d e f g^ ijkl m of fig. 30, p. 317. 

Tlio authors who have adopted Borolli’s plan of artificial 
wing, and who have endorsed his mechanical views of the 
wing’s ucti<m most fully, are Chabrier, Ktraus-Durkheim, 
Girard, and Marey. llorelli’s artificial wing, it will be re- 
membered, consists i>f a rigid rod in front and a flexible 
sail beliintl. It is also made to strike verfically downwards. 
According to Cluibner, the wing bus only one period of 
activity. 11c believes that if the wing be suddenly lowered 
by the depressor muscles, it is elevated solely by the reac- 
tion of the air. There is one unanswerable objection to 
this tlnuiry: the bats and birds, and some if not all the 
insects, have distinct olovati>r muscles, and can elevate their 
wings at pleasure when not flying and when consequently 
the reaction of the uir is not elicited. Straus-Durkheim 
agrees with Borelli both *is to the natural and the artificial 
wing, Durkheim is of opinion that flie insect abstracts from 
the air by moans of the uwlined }4ane a component force 
(eomposatd) which it employs to supfwrt and direct itself. 
In his theology of nature ho doacribus a achematio wing as 


consisting of a rigid ribbing in front, and a fUxikle sail 
behind. A membrane so constructed will, according to 
him, be flt for flight It will suffice if such a sail elevates * 
and lowers itself snccessively. It will of its own accord 
dispose itself as an inclined plane, and receiving obliquely the 
reaction of the air, it transfers into tractile force a part of 
the vertical impulsion it has received. These two parts of 
the wing, moreover, are equally iudispeusable to each other. 

Marey repeats Borelli and Durckheim with very trifling 
modifications, so late as 1869.^ He describes two artificial 
wings, the one com^iosed of a rigid rod and sail — the 
rod representing the stifl anterior margin of the wing ; 
the soil, which is made of paper bordered with card 
board, the flexible postendor margbi. The other wing 
consists of a rigid nervure in front and behind of thin 
parchment which supports fine nxls of steel. He states 
that, if the wing only elevates and depresses itself, the 
redstance of the air is sufficient to produce all the other 
movements. In effect (according to Marey) the wing of 
an insect has not the power of equal resistance in every 
X>art. On the anterior margin the extended uervures make 
it rigid, while behind it is fine exid fleodble. During the 
vigorous depression of the aing, the nervure has the power, 
of remaining rigid, whereas the flexible portion, being pushed 
in an upward direction on account of the resistance it 
experiences from the air, assumes an oblique position which 
causes the upper surface of the wing to look forwards,” The 
reverse of this, in Marey ’s opiniou, takes place during the 
elevation of the wing — the resistance of the air from above 
causing the upper surface of the wing to look backwards. 
At first,*’ he says, ** the plane of the wing is parallel 
with the body of the animal. It lowers itself — the front 
}Htrt of the wing strongly resists, the sail which follows it 
being flexible yields. Carried by the ribbing (the anterior 
margin of the wing) which lowers itself, the sail or postndor 
margin of the tvbig being raised meanwhile by the air, which 
sets it straight again, the sail will take an intermediate 
position and inditte itself about 45" plus or minus according 

to circumstances The wing continues its inove- 

monts of depression inclined to the horizon ; but the impulse 
of the air, which continues its effect, and naturally acta 
upon the surface which it strikes, has the power of resolv- 
ing itself into two forces, a vertical and a horizontal force; 
the first suffices to raise the animal, the second to move 
it along Professor Marey, it will be observed, rejiro- 
duces liorelli’s artificial wing, and even bis text, at a dis- 
tance of nearly two centuries. 

The artificial wing recommended by Professor Petti- 
grew is a more exact imitation of nature than either 
of the foregoing. It is of a more or less triangular form, 
thick at the root and anterior margin, and thin at the tip 
and posterior margin. No part of it is rigid. It is on the 
contrary highly elastic and flexible throughout. It is 
furnished with springs at its root to contribute to its con- 
tinued play, and is applied to the air by a direct piston 
action in such a way that it descends in a downwairi and 
forward direction during the down stroke, and ascends in 
an upward and forward direction during the up stroke. 
It elevates and propels both when it rises and falls. It, 
moreover, twists and unUvists during its action and des^ 
cribes flgureofS and waved tracks in space, pyredsely as 
the natural wing does. The twisting is most marked at the 
tip and posterior margin, particularly that half of the 
posterior margin next the tip. The wing when in action 
may be divided into two portions by a line running 
diagonally between the tip of the wing anteriorly and the 


1 des Vours Scttmiifiques de la France et de VJ5tranger,lB^9^ 

p4ir M. le Docteur Marey, profeeaeur an College de Fnmce. 

* Profeaeor E. J. Mnrey, cp, cit,, 18d9. 
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root of the wing posteriorly^ The tip and posterior parts 
of the wing are more actiye than the root and anterior 
* parts, from the fact that the tip and posterior |)arts (the 
wing is an eccentric) always travel through greater spaces, 
in a given time, than the root and anterior parts. 

The wing is so constructed that the posterior marmn 
yields freely in a downward direction daring the up stroke, 
while it yields comparatively little in an upward direction 
during the down stroke ; and this is a distinguishing feature, 
as the wing is thus made to fold and elude the air more or 
less completely daring the up stroke, whereas it is made 
to expand and seize the air with avidity during the down 
stroke. The oblique line referred to as running diagonally 
across the wing virtually divides the wing into an active 
and a passive part, the former elevating and propelling, the 
latter sustaining. 

It is not possible to determine with exactitude the precise 
function discharged by each part of the wing, but experi* 
ment tends to show that the tip of the wing elevates^ the 
postorior margin propeUj and the root suataifis. 

The wing — and this is important — is driven by a direct 
piston action with an irregular hammerdike movement, the 
pinion having communicated to it a smart click at the 
beginning of every down stroke — the up stroke being more 
uniform. The following is the arrangement (dg. 32). If 


to 



Fio. 83 — ^Klastlo iptr«l wlng^ which twUtti an<t untwists daring Ifa action, to form 
a mobile Mix or eerete Thla wing la made to vlhrate by a diiect platon action, 
and by a alight adjuatment can be propelled rtlcally, liotUuntally, or at any 
degree of obliquity. 

a b, Anteilor margin of wing, to which the neaiffi or ilba ate afflxud. c <^, }*oa> 
taiioi niaigin of wing cioraing anterior one. x, Ball-and*aocket joint at root 
of wing, the wing being attached to the aide of the cylinder by the aocket t, 
Cylinder r r, Platon, with cioaa heada (ic, v) and platon head (a), o o, 
Stuffing boxea. e,/, I)ii\ing chaina. m, Supeilur elaanc band, which aaaista 
In eitvatlng the wing, ft, Inferior olaatic band, which antagonUea m. 'I ho 
alteinate atretchlng oi the aupeiUn and Inforlot olaatic bands contributes to the 
rout Inuous play of the wing, by preventing dead points at the end of the down 
and up strokes. The wing is fteo to move in a vertical and hurl/ontal direction 
and at any degree of obliquity (Pettigiew, 1870 ) 

the artidcial wing here represented (fig. 32) be compared 
with the natural wing as depicted at fig. 33, it will be seen 
that there is nothing in the one which is not virtually 
reproduced in the other. In addition to the foregoing, 



Fio. 88 shows the spiral elastic wings of the Gull Bach wing forma a mobile 
helix or screw, a ft. Anterior roaigln of left wing, c <f, posterior margin of 
ditto; if p, primary o, rowing feathers of left wing; p a, secondary feathers 
ditto, X, lout of right wing with ball and socket jofut; t, elbow Joint; m, 
wrist Joint ; n, o, hand and finger Jointa (Pettigrew, 187U.) 

Professor Pettigrew recommends a double elastic wing to 
be applied to the air like a steam-hammer, by being fixed 
to the head of the piston. This wing, like the single wing 
described, twists and untwists as it rises and falls, and 
possesses all the characteristics of the natural wing (fig. 
34). 

He also recommends an dastic aerial screw consbting of 
two blades, which taper and become thinner towards the 
ti|is aod posterior margins. When the screw is made to 
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rotate, the blades, because of their elasticity, assume a 
great variety of angles, the angles being least where the 



Vto 84.*--Doubl6 clMtlc wing driven by diroot piston action. During the up 
stroke of the piston the wing is very decidedly convex on its upper surface 
<a8c<f,A A'); its under suuace (e/g A, A A') being deeply ooncave and In- 
cUned obliquely upwards and forwards. It thus evades, to a considerable 
extent, the alt during the up stroke. During the down stroke of the piston 
the wing Is flattened out In every direction, agd Its cKtiemltles twlsiocl in sa< h 
a manner as tu fotm two Bciews, as seen at a 6V <l\ e' f p' A^ B, W Tlie 
aotlve area of the wing Is by this anangemunt cunsiderably dlntlnlshiKl during 
the up stiokc, and onnsldeiably augmented during (he down stioke; the aing 
•ohsing the air with greater avidity during the down than during the up stioke. 

elastic band to logulate the expansion of the wing; /, piston ; rn, piston 
head ; », cylinder. (Pettigrew, lb70.) 

speed of the blades is greatest and vice versa. The pitch of 
the blades Is thus regulated by the speed attained (fig. 35). 



Fio. 85 — Elastic aerial sciow with twisted blades iciambUng wings (a 6 o cf, 
tfgh)i X, end of driving shaft, e, ic, socketn in whuh the loots of the blades 
of the screw rotato, tho degree of lotatloii being limited by steel springs (r, , 

a5, tapci lug elastic rods foimlng anterior or thick mat gins of blades ot 
screw; dc, Ag, posturloi or thin elastic margins of blades of acicw. Tho 
airows m, fi, o, jp, g, r Indicate the dlioctloxi of tiavel. (Pottigiow, 1870.) 

The peculiarity of Trofehsor Pettigrew *s uiiigs and screws 
consists in their elasticity^ their twisting action^ and their 
great comparative length and narronjvess. They offer little 
resistance to the air when they are at rest, and when in 
motion the speed with which they are driven is such as to 
ensure that the comparatively largo spaces through which 
they travel shall practically be converted into solid bases of 
support. 

Since Professor Pettigrew enunciated his views (18G7) 
as to the screw configuration and elastic properties of 
natural wings, and more especially since his introduction 
of spiraly elastic artijirhil wings , and elastic screwsy a great 
revolution has taken place in the construction of fiying 
models. Elastic aoro-plancs aro now advocated by Mr 
Brown, ^ elastic aerial screws by Mr Armour, ^ and elastic 
aero-planes, wings, and screws by M. P^naud.^ 

M. Ptinaud’s experiments are alike interesting and in- 
structive. He constructed models to fiy by three difierent 
methods: — (a) by means of screws acting vertically up- 
wards ; (h) by aero-planes propelled horizontally by screws ; 
and (c) by wings which flapped in an upward and down- 
ward direction. An account of his helicoptbre or screw 
model appears in tho Aeronaut for January 1872, but before 
giving a description of it, it may be well to state very 

] <i A«ro-bi-plainj, or Htups to Flight,” Nintfi, Annual 

Report of ike Acronavlteal Society of Great liritain^ 1874. 

* “ lleaistancu to Falling Pianos on a Path of Tranitlatioti,” NvroJt, 
Annual Report of the Aeroncmiical Society qf Great Bntainy 1874. 

* The Aeronaut for January 1872 aud February 1876. 
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briefly what la known regarrhng the hiHtory of the ecrew ae 
applied to the air 

The tir«t KuggeHtiori on thwaubject wa» given by Paucton 
i«i 17GH This author, m hw treatiae on the Thicrte de la 
i tH d dtwnbeH a machine pnmded with two 

H< lewe which he calln a ptcrophorcH ” In Sir 



Ooorgo (^o>lt> gu\< a prurtical iljintiativm of the tfficacy 
id the HCiON^ ns upidiod to tlie an by constructing a small 
machinu, (onsiMtjng of tw<j Hcnmn made of feathois, 
a ro[>iosentrihon of whuh we annex (fig 3G) Sir George 
wiites m iindei 

“ \h it may Ik ini anniHrrnont to somt of your roadfis to a 
nuuliiiii riHf in the uii hy nu <. imnu al iiuans, I i^ill loiirludoiny 
prwMdit c oiininniiratjou (Us nhing an inMtnimtnt of thi» Vintf, 
wltufi (in\ tnii (an coiiHtna t at the ( xpt ti e of Uii miuuttfi’ laTiour 

* (Mint!?, fig )t 3 , lilt into t ach ot whu h am iiiHt ilt d 

font wing iuithf r« from any hiid, «o /h to Ik alightfy inclutHcl likti 
tht sHiU of a N\iudnnlb hnt in opposito dint tioim ill oath act A 
roiin I Nlialt m fixed in tin loik a, which cikIh iii a Rhnrp ]ioint 
At tin uf))i 1 ]iiit <1 tin; toik b ih fixed a whaltlmno bow, 
having I Hnnill |>i\ot h h in itn tdiiio to mono tht point of the 
Hhult i In l» »w IK tin 11 to ho atimig <([ually on each site to the 
nppt i ] ntini ol tli aliatt, and tin littJt inuchino is tomnhUd 
\V nnl u| tlie stiu / i > tinmng tht fi^ois difleniit ways, ao that tin 
apmig (i tin i >\v nni> unwind Ihim with tluir anterior edge a 
tHH ( n ling tin ii pin » th loilc with tin bow attachtd to it upon a 
tui h find with a hiigtr on tiie iippti <ork press strong enough to 
}>itvtnt the Ntinig li in uiiwin ling, and, taking it away aiiddinly, 
till niHtimmnt will nst 1 1 the itihng 

CaNli> H screws woie jatulitir, iimRmuch OB they were 
Hiiiu innptmt (I and lotattd iii opjiosite directions. He eati- 
mited that it the area of tlu* wrewa waa increased to 200 
squaio tuot, and niovotl by a man, they would elevate him 
Hih interesting ixpeiiment is demnbed at length, and the 
apparatus iiguied, in iVnofson ^ Journal, 1809, p 172. 

Other experiinenteis followed Cajloy at moderate inter- 
vals Deghen in 1810, Ottons Saiti in 1823, and Pubo- 
chet in IH.H These inxentots all constructed flying models 
on the vertical strew principle In 184^2 Mr Philips suc- 
ceeded in elevating a steam model by the aid of revolving 
fans, which flow across two fields n/’toi having attained a 
groat iiltitudo and in 1851) Mi iJnght took out a patent 
fur a tnachino to be sustained by voitual screws, th© 
model of whii li is to bo seen at tht patent museum, Ken 
Bington, London, lu 1803 tho subject of aviation by 


vertical screws received a fresh impulse from the expert 
ments of MM. Ponton d’Amdeourt, De la Laudelle, and 
Nadar, who exhibited models driven by clock-woik spHugs; 
which ascended with graduated weights a distance of from 
10 to 12 feet These models were so fragile that they 
usually broke in coining m contact with the ground in 
their descent Their flight, moreover, was unsatisfactory, 
from the fact that it only lasted a few seconds 

btimulated by the success of his spnng models, M. 
Ponton d’Amdeourt had a small steam model constructed. 
This model, which was shown at the exhibition of the 
Aeionautical Society of Great Britain at the Crystal Palace 
in 18G8, consisted of two superposed screws propelled by 
an engine, tlie steam for which was generated (for light- 
ucs<4) in an aluminium boiler. This steam model pioved a 
failure, inasmuch as it only lifted a third of its own weight. 
Fig. 37 embodies M de la Laudelle*© ideas 



Ik* ^7 — ri nop / < ^ hcuwi tiinnictd on v itl nl axis t lut vuncnUy 

ui wauls ItiL \cirl(ul axes me stitmottnted by two paiachutts andtbebxly 
( f tlio iiiAchiiK id furnished with an engine propcUi.i, i udders aod an eaten 
slTo aiio plant (M do la Landello l«0« ) 

All the models lefeired to (Cayley’s excepted were pio- 
vidod with lufkd Bciews, which, for many reasons, we are 
disposed to regal d as an error In 1 87 2 M P^naud discai ded 
tho rigid screws m favour of elastic ones, as Professor 
Pettigrew had done some years before 

M P6naud also substituted india rubber under torsion 
for the whalebone and clock springs of the smaller models, 
and the steam of the laiger ones His helicopt^re or screw 
model IS remarkable for its lightness, simplicity, and power. 
Tho accompanying sketch w ill serve to illustrate its con 
struction (hg 38) It consists of two superposed elastic 
screws (a a, b 6), the upper of which (a a) is fixed m a 
vertical frame (f), which is pivoted m the central part 
(<i) of tho under screw From the centre of the under 
screw an axle provided with a book (e), which performs 
the part of a crank, projects m an upward direction. 
Between the hook or crank (e) and the centre of the upper 

^ Cayley ft Rcrews, iia explaine<l, were made of foatheru, and cotise- 
qiiently el.w*tic A«, liowcver, no allusion Is made in bis wntinga to 
the superior advantages possesHed by elastic over rigid screws, it is to 
be presumed that fo ithere wore employed simply for convenience and 
lightness Professor Pettigiew, there is riaron to believe, was the 
first to advocate tho employnieut of elaMtic screws for aenal purposes. 
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Vto. IS.‘««B^ 0 O|pllMrft or flerow-Modol, by M. Pdotud. <1873.) 


m4 power is obtaiaed. Tbe ap^ratua wbeii liberated 
flies into tbe air aometimea to a height of 50 feet, and 
gyrates in beautiful large circles for a period varying from 
16 to 30 saoonds. 

M. P4naad next directed his attention to the construction 
of a model, to be propelled by a screw and sustained by 
an elastic aero-plane extending horizontally. Sir Qeorge 
Oayley, it ahoold be stated, proposed such a machine m 
1810, and Mr Henson (as will be shown subsequently) 
constructed aud patented a similar machine in 1842. 

Several other inventors succeeded in making models fly by 
tbe aid of aero-planes and screws, as, c.p., Mr Stringfellow 
in 1647,^ M. du Temple in 1857, and M. JulUen in 1858. 
As r^uf aero-planes and screws were employed in the 
ooUstmction of these models they flow in a hap-hazard sort 
of a way, it being found exceedingly difficult to confer on 
them tbe necessary degree of stability fore and aft and 
laterally. M. P4iiaad succeeded in overcoming the diffi- 
culty in question by the invention of what he designates 
his automatic rudder. This consists of a small elastic 
aero-plane placed aft or behind the principal aero-plano 
which is also da$t%c. The two elastic aero-planes extend 
horixontally and make a slight upward angle with the 
horizon, the an^le made by the smaller aero-plane (the 
rudder) being sligbtljr in excess of that made by the larger. 
The motive power is india-rubber in the condition of 
torabn; tbe propoUor, a screw. Tlie reader will under- 
stand the arrangement by a reference to the accompanying 
drawing (fig. 39). 



f!ta sa.-^AefO«plftik« model with eatometlc rodder, o a, eJeitie eeio-pJone, 
a di eotometie rodder; e e, eeriel ecrew ceotred ot /. d. frame eopiiortliiff 
•ere-iasiiei mddar. end aerew. e. iodle-rohher, In e atete of tonSon. etteehed 
to lioeir or erenli at/. B/ holdlns ^e eeio^aoe (o a) tad iomtoff tlie aerev 
(a e) the neeeaaery power le obtained by tornon* (H. PdnpQd, IST9 ) 

Models on the aero-plane screw type may be propelled 
by two screws, one fore and one af^ ro tptteg fai opposite 

^ Mr atrtiigfenow oonatmetad a seoo&d auxlA which was exhibited 
St the athibilloii of the Asmaimtleal BoeMly (Cmtel Mace), in 
last. Itlidmnibedsiidllgmdlh^ 


; hMl lit ttm fttnt of Only one screw being 
eihptoyea it be pleeed h front of or behind the ser^ 
^ne. 

IVhen the model is wound op and let go it descends 
about two feet, after wliich» having acquired initial velocity, 
it rises and flies in a forws^ direction at a height of from 
8 to 10 feet from the ground for a distance of from 120 to 
130 feet. It flies this distance In from 10 to 11 eecondii, 
its mean speed being something like 12 feet per second. 
From experiments made with this model, M. P4naud calcu- 
lates that one horse power would elevate and support 85 !>. 

Mr Brown has also written (1874) in support of elastic 
aero-bi-plaues. His exiieriments prove that two elastic aero* 
^anes united by a central shaft or shafts, and separated by 
a wide interval, always produce increased stability. The 
production of flight by the vertical flapping of wings is in 
some respects the most difficult, but this also has been 
attempted and achieved. M. P4naud and M. de Villeneuve 
have each constructed winged models. Professor Marey was 
not so fortunate. He endeavoured to construct an artificial 
insect on the plan advocated by Borelli, Straus-Durckheim, 
and Ohabner, but signally faded, his insect never having 
been able to lift more than a third of its own weight. 

MM. de Yilleneuve and P4naud constructed their winged 
models on different types, the former selecting the bat, the 
latter the bird. M Villeneuve made the wings of bis arti* 
ficial bat conical lu shape and comparatively tigid He 



Fio 40.--Artlflclia 6yln« bird a be d, b d, oloatlc wingn, which twhS 
“**? J**l^''^**^ '^L**®*' w»ftd6 to vibrate, a ft, « ft', atiteiior margliif of wings t 
erf.e' i.iM>sterlor»iar(dnaof wlnfft, r r , Inner portions of wings attaclied to 
oential sWt of model by elastic bands at «. / Indla-mbbei In a state oC 
torsion 'Which piovides motive powei, by causing the crank situated betwooa 
the vortical wing supports {g) toiotato: as thociank revolves the wings aro 
made to vibtate by means of two rods wlilch extend between thu ciaiik and tho 
roou of the wings, ft, tail of artldUal biid. (M Pduaud, 1873 ) 

controlled the movements of the wings, and made them 
strike downwards aud fo7ward$ in imitation of natural 
wings, as described by Professor Pettigrew. His model 
possessed great power of rising. It elevated itself from 
the ground with ease, aud flew in a horizontal direction 
for a distance of 24 feet, and at a velocity of 20 miles an 
hour. M. PiSnaud’s model differed from M. de Villeneuve’s 
in being provided with elastic wings, the posterior margins 
of which in addition to bepdg el^tic were free to move 
round the anterior margins as round axes (see p. 313, fig 
24). India-rubber springs were made to extend between 
tbe inner posterior parts of the wings and the frame, 
correspondmg to the backbone of the bird. 

A vertical movement having been communicated by 
means of india-rubber in a state of torsion to the roots of 
the wings, ♦he wines themselves, in virtue of their elasticity, 
and because of the resistance experienced from the air, 
twisted and untwisted and form^ reciprocating screws, 
precisely analogous to those originally described and figured 
by Professor Pettigrmt^ im 1867. M. F^naud’s arrangement 
is shown in fig. 40. 

If the left wing of M. P^naud’s model (a 6, c of fig. 
40) be compared with tbe wing of the bet as drawn by 
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ProfiMKNr Piittkmr (fig. 18^ pAge 818), or wifth l^tokiMr 
Pdttilmw*§ fuHAcM wmg (page 8X9, fig. 82^ tSte idimigr 
of pritidplo Aod appUeatm iui at once apparent* 

TbJB twieting lute-llke action of the winga, to arliich 
allaeion hae eo frequently been made, and to which, m haa 
been ehown, Profeaeor Pettigrew fir«t etrongly directed 
attention in 1807, juetifiee our introdnciory remarics as 
to the very intimaio relation which subeiete between natural 
and artificial flight An already atated, it is notpoeeible to 
understand artificial flight in tho abeence of a knowledge 
of natural flight 

In M. PMauiVs artificial bird tho equUibrinm is secured 
by the addition of a tail The model cannot raise itself 
from tho ground, but on being liberated from the hand 
it descends 2 feet or so, when, having acquired initial 
velocity, it fiio« horizontally for a distance of tO or more 
feet, and rises as it flies from 7 to 9 feet. The following 
are the measurements of the model in question : — length 
of wing from tip to tip, 32 inches ; weight of wing, tail, 
frame, india*rubbor, ^c., 73 grammes (about 2^ ounces). 

We have referred to Mr Henson’s flying machine, which 
was designed in 1843. As it was the earliest attempt at 
aerostation on a great scale it deserves a more than passing 
notice. Mr Henson was one of the first to combine aerial 
screws with extensive supporting structures occupying a 
nearly horizontal position. The accompanying illustration 
explains the combination (fig. 41). 



Fio 41 •--HonAon’s AoroAtst (IMS). 


The chief feRtiii*© of tho invention was tho very great expanee 
of its sn^italiiing phiiK'n, \\hkh were larger in proportion to tho 
weight it had to cairy than those of many birds. The machine 
advanced tvM itJi front edg^ a htHe raiml, the e fleet of which was 
to present its under surface to tho air over which it passed, the re- 
sistance of which, acting upon It like a strong wind on the sails of a 
windmill, prevented the desi'rut of the machine and its burden. 
Tho snstaininff of the whole, therefore, depended upon tho speed at 
which it travinlcd through the air, and tho angU ad which ita under 

$urfii>ca impinaed on the air in ita front The machine, fully 

prenared for fiight, w*as started from the top of an inclined plane, 
in descending wUndi it attained a velocity necessary to sustain it in 
its fartlior prt^gress. That velocity w ould be gradually destioyed by 
the roHistuuce of the air to tho forward flight ; it was, theiefore, the 
office of thostuain-ongine and tho vanes it actuated simply to repair 
tho loss of Velocity ; it was niado, therefor^ only of tho power and 
weight nocesHiiry for that small effect.** The editor of Newton’s 
Journal Aria and ISnencea s|)eaksof it thus : — **The apparatus 
consists of a carcoiitauiiiig the goods, passengers, engines, fuel, &c., 
to which a retdangular ftanic, iiuule ox wood or Immboo cane, and 
covered with canvas or oilod silk, is attached. This frame extends 
on either side of the i ai in a similar manner to the outslrutchod wings 
of a bird ; but with this differtnce, that tha fraim ia immombh. 
Behind tho wings am two vertical fan wheels, furnished with obliqiio 
vanes, which are intended to propel the apparatus through tho mr. 
Tho raiiibowdike circular wheels are the x^ro|>ellers, answering to the 
wheals of a steam boat, and acting upon the air after the manner of 
a windmill. These wheels receive motions from bands and pulleys 
from a steam or other engine contained in the car. To an axis at 
tlis stern of the car a triangular frame is attached, resemblingthe 
fesll of a bird, which is also covered with canvas or oiled silk. This 
may be oxpondeil or contracted at pleasure, and is moved up and 
down for tne purpose of causing the machuie to ascend or desoend. 
Btnsath the tail is a rudder for directing the course of the machine 
to the right or to the leit ; and to facilitate the steering a mO Is 
stretehea between two masts which rise from the cor. The amotuit 
of oanvas or oiled silk neoessa^ for buoying up the moc^e Is 
stated to be equal to one square loot for each half pound of weight.** 





Mr Wenhaiiit ihinkiiig to improve npon Mr MtegOn. 
invented in 1867 what he desmnated hk aero-pkn^^ 
The aero-planes are thin, li^ht, Tong, narrow structures^ 
arranged above each other tn tiers like so many shelves. 
They are tied toptber at a slight upward angle, and combine 
strength and lightness. The idea is to obtain great sustain- 
ing area in comparatively small space. It was hoped that 
when the aero-planes were wedged forward in the air bjr 
vertical screws, or by the body to be flown, each aero-plane 
would rest or float upon a stratum of undisturbed air, and 
that practically the aero-planes would give the same support 
as if spread out horizontally. The aero-planes may be said 
to form a compound kite, and have only been partially 
successful. They are rigid, and present a large extent of 
dead surface, so that the same objections made to Mr Hen- 
son’s arrangement apply to them. The great sustaining 
surface they present forms at once their strength and weak- 
ness. They sustain and li'ft, but are very difficult to 
wedge forward, and if a breeze be blowing they become 
unmanageable, in the sense that a balloon is unmauageablq. 
The accompanying figures illustrate Mr Wenham’s views 
(figs. 42 and 43). 



Fig. 48. 

Fio. 49 rcpr«eent» a lyitem of a«io planet Cotlgned to carry a man. 4 l ol 
thlij plankt, lapeting at each end, and attached to a trlengle; d, titntlar plank 
for luppoiting tho aeronaut; c, «, thin handt of Iron ahltu trust plankt ^ «i 
(i, a, vertical lotle. Between tliote axe etretched five tmnde of hollaad lo 
Uiehet 1)1 oad and 16 feet long, the total length of the weh being 80 feet. Thto 
anparatut, when caught by a guet of wind, actually lifted the aeronaut 
(Wenhain, 1867 ) ^ 

Fio. 48. — A Mystim of aeio-planos tlmllar to that repretented atflg. 49. a it, 
main tpar 16 foot long; 6, 6, ptmela with bate boaid foi aeronaut attaclied to 
main tpar; e e, thin th-band of tteci with ntrute etaitlng from main tpar. 
Ihtt fuimt a Btiong light fiamcw«rk ha the aeto-piaiiet, contleting of tlx 
webt of thin holland Id Inchc* bioed. The aei*o-plan«t aie kept In P^lel 
plane by vertical dlvltlont of holland 9 feet wide, c, e, wing proj^eUert dilvexi 
by the feet. ( W enhuni , 1867 .) 

Mr StringfcUow, who was originedly associated with Mr 
Henson, and constructed a successful flying model in 1847, 
built a second model in 1868, in which Mr Wenham’s 
aero-planes were combined with aerial screws. This m^el 
was on view at the Exhibition of the Aeronautical Society 
of Great Britain, held at the Crystal Palace, London, in 
1868. It was remarkably compact, elegjant, and light, and 
obtained tho XlOO prize of the exhibition for its engine, 
which was the lightest and most powerful ever constructed. 
The annexed woodcut (fig. 44), taken from a photograph 
of Mr Stringfellow’s modd, gives a very good idea of the 
arrangement, — a, 6, e representing the superimposed planeSt 
d the tail, c, / the vertical screw propellers. The supers 
imposed planes (ex, 6, c) in this machine contained a sue- 
taining area of 28 square feet, in addition to the tail (<f). 
Its engine represented a third of a horse power, and m 
weight of the whole (engine, boiler, water, fuel, anperim* 
posed plaqss, and propeUera) was under 12 Ih. Its sus- 
taining an«^ if that of the tail (d) be inolnded, was some- 
thing like 86 square feet, ie., 3 square feet for evaiy 

^ Oa Aerial LooomotioV’ AmmamHeai Sifciattt *0 JHojpart for 1367* 
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rVOfOR, Qotm (!61 W WO), bom «t C!!««m In lOl*. 
was apprantiaad by bli father to a silk mercer, bat having 
secretly acquired a passion for drawing, was sent to 
Lenwarden, where he boarded in the bonse of If^bert 
Jacobsson, a Mennonite, better known a« an itinerant 
preacher than as a painter. Here Flinck was joined by 
Jacob Backer, and the companionship of a youth deter- 
mined like himself to be an artist only confirmed his 
passion for painting. Amongst the neighbours of Jacobs- 
son at liCn warden were the sons and relations of Bombert 
Uleuburg, whose daughter Saske married Bembrandt in 
16S4. Other momberrf of the same family lived at Amster- 
dam, cultivating the arts either professionally or as amateurs. 
The pupils of Lambert probably gained some knowledge of 
Rembrandt by intercourse with the TJlenburgs. Oert^nly 
fondrart, who visited Holland in 1637, found Flinck 
acknowledged as one of Bembiandt’s best papils, and 
living habitually in the house of the dealer Hendrik Ulen- 
burg at Amsterdam. For many years Flinck laboured 
on the lines of Bembrandt, following that master’s style m 
all the works which bo executed between 1636 and 1048 ; 
then he fell into peculiar mannerisms by imitating the 
swelling forms and grand action of Rubens’s creations. 
I^inally ho sailed with unfortunate complacency into the 
bead Boa of official and diplomatic painting. Flinck’s 
relations with Cleves became in time very important. 
He was introduced to the court of the Ureal Elector, 
Frederick William of Brandenburg, who married in 1646 
Louisa of Orange. He obtained the patronage of Johann 
Morits of Orange, who was made stadth older of Cleves 
in 1649. In 1652 a citizen of Amsterdam, Flinck married 
in 1656 an heiress, daughter of Ver Hoeven, a director 
of the Dutch East India Company. He was already well 
known even then in the patrician circles over which the 
bnrgoinasters l)e Uraef and the Echevin Six presided ; ho 
was on terms of intimacy with the poet Voudel and the 
treasurer Uitortbogaard, In his house, adorned with antique 
oasts, costumes, and a noble collection of prints, he often 
received the stadtholder Johann Moritz, whose portrait is 
still preserved in the work of the learned Barleius. 

The earliest of Flinck’s authentio pieces is a likeness of a 
lady, dated 1636, in the ^llery of Brunswick. His first 
subject picture is the Blessing of Jacob, in the Amsterdam 
museum (1638), Both are thoroughly Bembrandtesque 
in effect as well as in vigour of touch end warmth of ilesh 
tints. The four ** civic guards” of 1642, and *Hhe twelve 
musketeers” with their president in an arm-chair (1648), in 
the town-hall at Amsterdam, are fine specimens of composed 
portrait groups. But the best of Flinck’s productions 
in tliis stylo is the Peace of Munster in the museum of 
Amsterdam, a canvas with 19 life-size figures full of 
animation in the faces, radiant with llombraudtesque 
colour,” and admirably distributed. Flinck heic painted 
his own likeness to the left in a doorway. TJio mannered 
period of Flinck is amply illustrated in the Marcus Curiua 
eating Turnips before the Samnite Envoys, and Solomon 
receiving Wisdom, in the palace on the Dam at Amster- 
dam. Here it is that Flinck shows most defects, being 
faulty in arrangement, gaudy in tint, flat and shallow in 
execution, and partial to whitened flesh that looks os if it 
had been smeared with violet powder and rouge. The 
ehronology of Flinck’s works, so far as they are seen in 
public galleries, comprises, in addition to the foregoing, the 
Grey Beard of 1639 at Dresden, the Girl of 1641 at the 
Louvre, a portrait group of a male and female (1646) at 
Rotterdam, a lady (1651) at Berlin.^ In November 1659 
the buEgnmaster of Amsterdam contracted with Flinck for 
12 canvases to represent four heroic figures of David and 
Samson and Marcus Curius and Horatius Codes, and scenes 
from the wars of the ISatavians and Romans. Flinck vras 


tmaUe tu vtu 4iiA|4 

he reived 4 flatMiiift aeknowMgmeisi tfdm the tWii 
council of Oevas on the completion of a picture of Somnoii* 
wbioh was a counterpart of we composition at*AmatenlittL 
This and other pictures and portrait^ suchas tbelikenetsee 
of Frederick William of Brandenburg and Johann Moritz Of 
Nassau, and the allegory of Louisa of Orange attended by 
Victoiy and Fame and other figures at the cradle of the 
first-born son of the elector, have disappeared. Of several 
pictures which were painted for the Great Kurfiirst, none 
are preserved except the Expulsion of Hagar in the Berlin 
museum. Flinck’s death at Amsterdam on the 22d of 
February 1660 was sudden and unexpected. 

FLINDERS, Mxtthew (1774-1814), EngUsh navigator, 
explorer, and man of science, was bom at Donington, near 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, March 16, 1774. Matthew was 
at first designed to follow his father’s profession of surgeon, 
but his enthusiasm in favour of a life of adventure impelled 
him to enter the royal navy, which he did, October 23, 
1789. After a voyage to the Friendly Islands and West 
Indies, and after serving in the Bellorophon ” during 
Lord Howe’s ** glorious first of June” (1794) off Ushant, 
Flinders went out in 1795 as midshipman in the ‘‘Reliance” 
to New South Wales. Fur the next few years he devoted 
himself to the task of accurately laying down the outline 
and bearings of the Australian coast, and he did his work 
BO thoroughly that he left comparatively little for his 
successors to do. With his friend George Bass, the surgeon 
of the “ Reliance,” in the year of his arrival he explored 
George’s River; and, after a voyage to Norfolk Island, 
again in March 1796 the two friends in the same boat, the 
“ Tom Thumb,” only 8 feet long, and with only a boy to 
help them, explored a stretch of coast to the south of Port 
Jackson. After a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, when 
he was promoted to a lieutenancy, Flinders was engaged 
during I’obruary 1798 in a survey of the Fumeaux Islands, 
lying to the north of Tasmania. His delight was great 
when, in September of the same year, he was commissioned 
along with Bass, who had already explored the sea between 
Tasmania and the south coast to some extent and inferred 
that it was a strait, to proceed in the sloop “Norfolk” 
(25 tonsj^ to prove conclusively that Van Diemen’s Land 
was an island by circumnavigating it In the same sloop, 
in the summer of next year, Flinders made an exploration 
to the north of Port Jackson, the object being mainly to 
survey Glasshouse Bay (Moreton Bay) and Hervey’s Bay. 
Returning to England he was appointed to the command 
of an expedition for the thorough exploration of the coasts 
of Terra Australis, as the southern continent was still called, 
though Flinders is said to have been the first to suggest 
for it the name Australia. On July 18, 1801, the sloop 
“ Investigator ” (334 tons), in which the expedition sailed, 
left Bpithead, Fliuders being furnished with instructions 
and with a passport from the French Government to all 
their officials in the Eastern seas. Among the scientific 
staff was Robert Brown, one of the most eminent English 
botanists; and among tlie midshipmen was Flinders’s 
relative, John Franklin, of Arctic fame. Cape Leeuwin, 
on the south-west coast of Australia, was reached on 
November 6} cind King George’s Sound on December 9. 
Flinders sailed round the Great Bight, examining the 
islands and indentations on the east side, noting the nature 
of the country, the people, products, d&c., and paying epeckl 
attention to the subject of the variation of the compass. 
Spencer and St Vincent Gulfs were discovered and explored. 
On Xpril 1802, shortly after leaving Kangaroo Islands, 
at the mouth of St Vincent Gulf, Flinders fell in with the 
French exploring ship, “Le Gdographe,” under Caj^ln 
Nicolas Baudin, in the bay now known as Encounter Bav« 
In the narrative of the French expedition published in 
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ip, mim, thflr urtikmUM tp m «j^pi4i|b^ «nn A ^ w 
1^ nM of tha point of maating was daimoil iMi liwMog 
Imwo disoovered by BandH nod Frsitdb mines Wer^ eaj^ti- 
^Vely substitated for the EngUsh ones given by Flinders. 
It was only in 1814, when FUndere pubmhed his own nar* 
rative, that the real slate of the ease was fuUv exposed. 
jPlinders continued his examination of the coast along Basses 
Strait, carefully surveying Port Phillip. Port Jack^ was 
reachi^ on May 9, 1802. 

After staying at Port Jackson for about a couple of 
months, Flinders set out again on July 22 to complete his 
circumnavigation of Australia. The Great Barrier jkeef was 
examined with the greatest care in several places. The 
north-east entrance of the Gulf of Carpentaria was reached 
early in UTovember ; and the next throe months were spent 
in an examination of the shores of the gulf, and of the 
islands that skirt them. An inspection of the Investi- 
gator ** showed that she was in so leaky a condition that 
only with the greatest precaution could the voyage be com- 
pleted in her. Flinders completed the survey of the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and after touching at the island of Timor, 
the Investigator ” sailed round tho west and south of 
Australia, and Port Jackson was reached on June 9, 1803, 
Much suffering was endured by nearly all the members of 
the expedition: a considerable proportion of tho men suc- 
cumbed to disease, and their loader was so reduced by 
scurvy that his health was greatly impaired. 

Flinders determined to proceed home in ILM.S. Por- 
poise’’ as a passenger, submit tho results of his work to the 
Admiralty, and obtain, if possible, another vessel to oom- 
pleta his exploration of the Australian coast. Tho 

Porpoise ” left Port Jackson on August 10, accompanied 
by the H.E.I.C.’s ship ** Bridgewater” (750 tons) and tho 
*‘Oato” (450 tons) of London. On the night of the 17th, 
the Porpoise” and “Cato” suddenly stiuck on a coral 
roof, and were rapidly reduced to wrecks. Tho officers 
and men encamped on a small sandbank near, 3 or 4 feet 
above high water, a considerable quantity of provisions, 
with many of the papers and charts, having boon saved 
from the wrecks. Tho reef was in about 22"* IT P. and 
166* E., and about 800 miles from Port Jackson. Flinders 
returned to Port Jackson in a six-oared cutter in order to 
obtain a vessel to rescue tho party. The reef was again 
reached on October 8, and all the officers and men having 
been satisfactorily disposed of, Flinders on the lltli left 
for Jones Strait in an unsound schooner of 29 tons, the 
“Cumberland,” with ten companions, and a valuable col- 
lection of papers, charts, geological specimens, <fec. On 
December 15 he put in at Mauritius, when ho discovered 
that France and England were at war. Tho passport he 
possessed from tho French Government was for the “ In- 
vestigator ” ; still, though he was now on board another 
ship, his mission was essentially tho same, and tho work 
he was on was simply a continuation of that commenced 
in the unfortunate vessel. Nevertheless, on her arrival 
at Port Louis the “Cumberland” was seized by order 
of the governor-general De Caen. Flinders’s papers were 
taken possession of, and ho found himself virtually a 
prisoner. We need not dwell on the sad details of tlus 
unjustifiable captivity, which lasted to June 1810. But 
there can be no doubt that the hardships and inactivity 
Flinders Was compelled to endure for upwards of six 
years told seriously on his health, and brought his life to 
a premature end. He reached England in October 1810, 
after an absence of upwards of nine years. The ofi!icicd red- 
tapeism of the day barred all promotion to the unfortunate 
explorer, who set himself to prepare an account of his 
exj^oratiooi, though unfortnnatdy an important part of his 
record had been retained Iqr De Oaen. The resmts of his 


l^ttvs were mblished in two lar(m quarto volumes, entitled 
A T$rta With a folio volume of mape. 

The veiy day (July 19, 1814) on which his work was 
published Funders died, at the early ago of forty. The 
great work is a model of its kind, containing as It does 
not only a narrative of his own and of previous voyages, 
but masterly statements of the soientifio results, especi^ly 
with re^rd to magnetism, meteorology, hydrographyi end 
navigation. Fliiulers paid great attention to the errors of 
the compass, especially to those caused by the presence of 
iron in ships. He is understood to have been the first to 
discover the source of such errors (which had scarcely been 
noticed before), aud after investigating the laws of the 
variations, ho suggested counter-attractions, an invention 
for which Professor Barlow got much credit many yean 
afterwards. Numerous experiments on ships’ magnetism 
were conducted at Portsmouth by Flinders, by order of the 
Admiralty, in 1812. Besides tho Flinders wrote 

Observations o?» (he Coa^t of Van Dienien^s Land^ 

Strait^ <kc., aud two papers in tho FhiL Trans,^ — one on 
tho “Magnetic Needle” (1805), and tho other “Observa- 
tions on the Marino Barometer” (1806). (j. s. K.) 

FLINT is a calcedonic variety of silica found in the^ 
form of irregular concretionary nodules of varying size, 
chiefly in the Upper Chalk beds and in other similar lime- 
stone deposits. Tho lumlo in which flint originated is not 
altogether satisfactorily explained ; but as tiaces of some 
of the humbler marine organisms are almost invariably 
found in tho nodules, it is assumed that the siUcious matter 
was partly derived from those organisms themselves, and 
that they formed nuclei around which soluble silica 
accumulated. From the prevalence of silicious Bj)iculiie of 
sponges in tho nodules, it is affirmed by Dr Bowerbank 
that all flints bad, for their primary nuclei, the silicious 
framework of the sponges which flourished in the depths of 
tho sea during tho Cretaceous epoch. Flints occur an tho 
chalk in Btratiiied order, and tho various beds are possossod 
of a uniformly distinctive character. In some coses they 
are found in continuous layers, at other places they occur 
an isolated nodules. Ju the county of Norfolk, huge flints 
termed “ potstoiies,” of a pear-shaped outline, measuring 
as much m three feet in length by one foot across, are 
obtained ; aud these are imbedded in the chalk at right 
angles to the horizontal layers of small flints. Flint is a 
compact homogeneous substance, externally coated with 
white silicious coat, and frequently hollow in tho centre* 
It has a dark steely grey, almost black, sometimes brownish 
colour ; it is faintly translucent, and it breaks with a con- 
choidal or glassy fracture. In composition it consists of 
almost puro silica, partly in the crystalline or non-soluble 
quartzy form, and partly in the non-crystalline soluble 
state. It contains traces of lime, iron, and alumina, and 
when the jjroportion of lime present is large it passes into 
chert. When newly obtained from the pits the contained 
moisture of flint renders it easily flaked and other- 
wise worked, but after exposure &o the air it becomes 
dry, hard, and intractable. From the earliest times flint 
has been employed as a fire-producer, by percussion with 
iron pyrites, and subsequently with a steel implement in 
the yet familiar form of “flint and steel” In classical 
authors occasional allusions are made to the use of flint 
kniv^ ; and the employment of flint and steel to produce 
fire is very pointedly described by Yirgil and other writers. 
Except to a trifling extent in the preparation of strike-a- 
light flints, the only form in which flint industry now con- 
tinues is in the fabrication of gun-flints, an occupation 
carried ou at Braadoif, and to a smaller extent at Icklingfaam, 
two villages in Suffolk. In 1876 there were 21 flint 
knappers in Brandon, and about 80,000 flints were sent 
«way weekly, the greater proportion of which go to West 
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Africa. The mifiisig lor flinibi if eondiieted b)r>bi^ik * 
namm pit into the mtlk till the bed of enitable dinta (ti»e 
best are ^ floornltaiica^’) if reacbed, and along tbif the tniitMr 
driref a sericf of fmall gallerief or burrowB^ oanying all tbe 
excavated materiid by band to the eurfaca The ktiaDi>er’f 
took consift of three simple fonns of hammw and a chisel; 
and probably the only esscntittl modification^ these tools 
have ever undergone conatsts in the substitution of metal 
for stone. The fiint is firat broken into convenient sized 
angular pieces^ cubes of about C inches, called ** quarters.” 
The next operation, ‘‘ flaking,” consists in striking off, by 
means of carefully measured and well directed blows, flakes 
extending from end to end of the quarter, this process of 
flaking Ixang roiitinued till the quarter or core becomes too 
•mall to yield good flakes. The subsequent operation 
termed ^^kuapping” consists in cutting or breaking the flakes 
transverHely into the sizes required for gun-flints, each flake 
yielding two or throe flints of different sizes. An expert 
flaker will make 7000 to 10,000 flakes in a day of twelve 
hours, and in the same time an average knapper will finish 
from flakes about 3000 gun-flints. Flint is also employed 
in building and for rood metal. Calcined and powdered 
it is very much used in the minufacture of superior kinds 
of pottery. For the flint implements of primitive times, 
see ANTWRoroLouv, vol. ii. p. 115, and Akchjvology, voL 
ii, p. 337. 

flint, a maritime county of North Wales, the pniallest 
but one of the Welsh and English counties, Las an area of 
264 square miles, or 169,162 acres; and (excluding the 
detached hundred of Maelor, which is divided from Den- 
bighshire by the Doe, and bounded N. by Che«^hire and 
S. and E, by Salop, lying 8 niilo^ to the S.E. of the rest 
of the county) its boundaries are the estuary on the N., 
Cheshire on the N. and N.T5, and Denbighshire with the 
Clwydiau range to the 8. and H. W. The greatest length of 
the county fnun S.E. to N.W. is 20 miles, and its breadth is 
fiom 10 to 12 — Mnelor being 9 miles by 5. The chief part 
of it is situate on the Coal Measures and other mombers of 
the Carboniferous rocks group. A lulJy tract of 50 miles 
breadth separates the Anglosoy Coal-Measures from the 
FUntslm*e eoal-fluld, which is again separated from that of 
Denbighshire to R.32. by the elevation of Mountain Lime- 
stone and Millstone Grit between Gresford and Iltqie. The 
bitter runs continuously along the southern edge of the 
coal strata, followed, except in the extreme south, where 
we liavo the Wonlock rocks, by the Mountain Limestone. 
The extreme west and coat, as well as the detached hundred, 
of tlio county is on the New Rod Sandstone. Symonds 
says, - ** The ciial measures may be traced along the shore 
from Flint to tlio Foint of Air ; and the route from Flint 
to the west of Ilolywxdl crosses the Millstone Grit to the 
Mountain Limestone.” The Wenlock rocks, of considerable 
altitude, forming the northern limb of the Berwen moun- 
tains, extend to within a mile of the shore of the Deo, 
near the woBtern limit of the county, the margin still west 
being composed of the alluvial flat of Rhuddlan marsh and 
part of the vale of Clwyd. To the south the water-shed of 
the Berwena divides Fhutshiro and Denbighshire for some 
distance, — Moel Fainmau, a member of the range common 
to both, rising to 1845 feet This is high for Flintshire, 
though Buckley and lialklu mountains, with the rest of 
the hUl system north and south, indicate a generally moan- 
iaiuous cnaractor. A narrow hHuvIuI tract to the east lies 
iwrollel to that already mentioned in the extreme west, 
and both are connected by a fertile strip of reclaimed land 
on the south shore of the estuary. The hundred of Maelor 
is flat, fertile, and highly picturesque^ 

Hint has some lovely valleys, such as those of the Clwyd, 
partly in the county, and the Alyn, and dingles and 
nivinesy such as the course of the Wepre brock from Ewlpe 


Alyn, w 

Maelor from Bonoiglielilre on the efw l 

Chester, bounds it also Km the north. The Olwydy 
in Denbighshire^ enters Flintshire near Bodfary, and 
a brief northwai^ course, joins the Elwy near BhuddDsmt 
fiast which they flow in one channel into the Irish l^a near 
Bhyl. The Alyn, a Denbighshire tributary, enters Hint- 
ehire near the base of Moel Fammau, winds between Cilcen 
and Mold,-^with an underground course of half a mile, like 
fabled Alpheos, near Hesp-Alyn,~and then bending south 
to Caorgwyrle, re-enters Denbighshire to join the Dee. Of 
Flintshire lakes, unimportant compared with those of neigh* 
touring counties, Llyn Helig near Whitford is the chief. 

Sloping seaward, with a mild climate, a moderate eleva* 
tion and shelter, and sufficient irrigation, Flintshire is well 
adapted for agriculture. Three-fourths of its area is under 
cultivation, as follows: — 


ITndor corn crop# 81,740 acres, of which wheat and oats 

occupy each ono-third, and 
barley one -fourth. 

Under green crops.. . 8,815 acies, of wddeh potatoes occupy 

oue-fourth. 

Under grass under rotation 16,809 acres. 

Under jtcmiftiieiit postuio . 66,509 acres. 

bare, fallow, A.c 2,901 acres. 


Total ill cultivation 126,274 acicb. 

Of gi*een eroiis, turnips and swedes are the chief ; man- 
golds are little grown. To every 100 acres of cultivated 
land the proportion of horses is 4 ‘5, of cattle 42 '4, of 
sheep 100*8, and of pigs 11*8, — the cattle and pigs being 
about the same proportion as for Denbighshire, while 
the horses and sheep number only about one-half. Stock 
and dairy fanning are keenly pursued by tbe Flintshire 
farmer, who crosses his native cattle with Herofords and 
Downs, his native sheep with Lciccsters and Southdowns. 
Fliutshiro farms are of more than average size, and their 
occupiers are intelligent and progressive. In the thickly 
planted mining population they find a ready market for 
beef and mutton, as w^ell as fur cheese and butter. 

With this important increment to their agricultural 
population, the census of 1871 gives Flintshire a popula- 
tion of 76,312, or an increase in ten years of above 6500. 
In 1801 the number was 39,469, so that the increase 
during the century him been nearly double. Fiint is now 
one of the moat densely peopled counties for its size, rank- 
ing the third in numbers of North Wales. Its collieries, of 
w'hich there are 27 of note in the county, producing an 
annual average of 500,000 tons, begin at Llanasa, and run 
south-east through Whitford, Holywell, Flint, Halkin, 
Northop, Buckley, Mold, and Ilawarden. Much of the 
yield is exported. Load ij raised in Halkin mountain, 
and iu some nine or ten mines of note about Mold, 
Holywell, Prestatyn, and l^alacre, near Llanasa, the average 
annual produce being about 1200 tons. The town of 
Holywell has been reckoned the headquarters of tbe ^4ead 
ore ticketings.” In some cases it is smelted on the spot. 
Elsewhere it is sent to Bagilt, Flint, or Chester for that 
purpose. At Dysorth zino is worked to a limited extent, 
and copper iu Talargoch mine. Flintshire has also cala- 
mine mines ; and in addition to frequent smelting works, 
large manufactories of oil, vitriol, potash, Ac., employ 
the dwellers near the coast, while coarse clay-potteries, 
the products of which go by train and rail to ConnaVs 
Quay, occupy those around Buckley* Little ironstone is 
now raised, &e seams being thin and the ^ield low ; but an 
important source of industry is the large limestone quarries, 
eight iu number, which produce a quantity of building 
stone, burnt lime, and small stone for diemicel works aboi4 
Hallua and elsewhere. 
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M wkm S046> or ol {M oMt^ pmmfM Im thM out 
* iMtt| or mu^ the iome proportioii m X)eubl^k!re (toe 
tot Irii p, 77> IlieoverageAijse of propertito wee 40| oeioa» 
Ulie overage value per acre £2, 13a 3j^. More than one- 
tihird of &e eoouty is owned hy 13 proptieiore, nz., Lord 
Hanmer (Hanmer HaU)> 7318 aeres; Captain Conwy 
(Bhyl), 5526 ; Mostyn Trusteea, 5460 ; Right Hon. W. £. 
Qla^tone^ 6908 ; Sir Piers Moatyn (Talacre), 4166 ; Sir 
Hugh T^lliams (BodelwyddanX 4011 ; Lord Kenyon 
(Gimington), 4004 •, River Dee tympany, 3679 ; Duke of 
Westminster (Halkih Castle), 3838; P. B. D. Cooke 
(Gwysaney), 8204 ; Earl of Denbigh (Downing), 2938 ; 
Edmund Peel (Overton), 2897 ; W. R Hughes (St Asaph), 
2119. The county petty sessional divisions are — Mold; 
Northop ; Hawarden and Broughton ; Caergwyrie ; Holy- 
well; Oaerwys; Rhyl, Prestatyn, and St Asaph; and 
Hanmer. Flint borough has its separate commission of 
the peace, the borough magistrates holding their petty 
sessions at the town-hall for the borough district The 
whole county constitutos one lieutenancy, and there are no 
highway districts. The principal towns are Flint, Mold, 
St Asaph, Rhyl, Holywell. 

JFlint (said to be derived from a corruption of the docu- 
mentary term Castellum apud Fluentum’’ into ^^Apud 
le Flynt”) is the capital and sole corporate town of the 
county, a seaport and contributory borough, 173 miles 
from London, on the south of the Deo estuary, between the 
sea and the hills inland. It has some good houses, and 
has recovered its decadence of twenty years ago since the 
establishment of vast chemical works, which make it 
the seat of great alkali manufactures, by Messrs Muspratt 
Brothers, Huntley, and others. Its chief imports are 
sulphur and other chemicals ; its exports coal, soda, potash, 
copper, and various chemical products. The church is not 
remarkable ; but there are good parochial schools and 
several nonconformist chapels. The footways of the town 
are flagged, and there are other street improvements. Until 
five years ago the county jail occupied (as at Haverford- 
west) an angle of the Edwardian Castle on the edge of the 
estuary ; it was then removed to Mold — whore, however, 
the new and costly jail has boon closed by the New Prisons 
Act, and Flintshire prisoners are now sent to Chester 
Castla The old Flint jail has been bought by the Messrs 
Muspratt, and turned to good use as a working men’s 
club." It was iu Flint Castle that Percy betrayed Richard 
11. to Bohngbroke in 1399. In 1643 it surrendered to the 
Roundheads, and four years later was dismantled. Its 
constable is stiU appointed by the crown, with duties 
limited since the Municipal Corporations ^forms Act to the 
care of the ruins, — a square court with tmers at the angles 
abutting the sea, and a massive round tower with a draw- 
bridge. Flint was made a borough by Edward I., and 
chartered by Edward III. and Edward the Black Prince, 
as earl of Chester. Since the Reform Act it is governed 
by a mayor, 4 aldermen, and 12 councillors. It is the 
nomination place for the group of contributory boroughs, 
viz,, Flint, Caergwyrie, Caerwys, Overton, RhudaLan, 
which with St ^aph, Holywell, and Rhyl returns one 
member of parliament. In 1871 the population of Flint 
was 4269, as against 3296 in 1851. « 

Mold is a well-built town on the Alyn, in the south-east 
of Flintshire, the centre of a great coal and lead district, a 
terminus of the Chester and Holyhead branch railway, the 
assize town of the county, and the great locale of county 
business. Its restored church of the early 16th ceiltury is 
one of the finest in the diocese ; and the Bailey Hill is the 
eita of an ancient fortress stormed in 1144 and in 1322. 
The population of Mold was 4534 by the last census. 

Asaph, one of the four Welsh sees, and a cathedral 
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toim, lies neto llie of the Elwy and Olwyd. 

Founded ortglB4Uy by Kentigeni, bbbop of Glasgow, and 
named after his sueoetooi^ Ata, or Asaph, it still x>oss6Sses, 
outlasting the bufllbts and vicissitudes of ages, its plain yet 
massive cruciform churclL The population in 1 87 1 of that 
part of the town which is situated in the county of Flint 
was 1900 

At the same census the winter jpopulation of the flou^ 
ishing watenng-x>lace of Xki/l is given as 4229 ; but its 
summer average is from 10,000 to 12,000, — railway and 
water facihtios bidding fair to eolipse the ancient neigh 
bouriog borough of Jlkwidian, which was once of such 
imiKirtance that Edward I. held his parliament in it, and 
the StatutoB of Rhuddlan were passed there. Population 
of Rhuddlan, 1238. 

Uolywll dex^ends for its prosperity on its lead mines 
and lime-works, its copper, brass, and zinc, and its lead 
smelting. At the last ceusus its x>ox>ulatiou was 796 1« It 
has a railway station on the Chester and Holyhead line, 
two miles from the town, and within a hundred yards of the 
Cistercian abbey of Basingweik. Closer stiil is St Wini- 
fred’s well, the exejuisite late Perx>endiciilar chapel above 
which has been restored. Otlier places of antiquarian in- 
terest are Caerwys, on the Mold and Denbigh railway— 
with its streets at right angles and other indications of 
Homan occupation ; Hox>o, or Hope Estyn, iitar Caergwyrie; 
and Overton, in the detached jiart of Flint. Bodtary re- 
tains the tradition of Roman orcui>ation. There is a for- 
tified British post at Moel-y-Gaer, near Northop, and a road- 
way at Halkin, near Whitford. 

The history and antiquities of Flintshire are of some im 
Xiortance. Maes-y-Garmon, a mile from Mold, is the scene 
of the bloodless victory of the Britons under Germanus and 
Lupus over the Piets and Scots iu 430 a i>., remembered as 
the ^‘Alleluia victory." Bangor Iscoed, ‘*tho great high 
choir iu Maelor," preBervea the site ot the monastery sud- 
denly and totally destroyed with more than 2000 monks by 
Ethelfred of Northumberland in 607. Watt’s Dyke and 
Offa’sDyko — supx'osed to have run, the ff>rraorfroui the coast 
near Basingwerk, past Ilalkin, Hope, and the .Alyn gorge, 
towards Oswestry, and the latter from Prestatyn southward 
towards Mold, Minora, and across the Severn ovei the Long 
Mountain — Ibe names, one of a local hero, the 
other of a great Mercian ruler. At Cynsyllt, or Coleshill, 
la the scene of a second defeat of Henry II. by Owaln 
Gwynedd about a mile from Flint, the first having been at 
C’oed Ewloe, where a lone tower remains to recall the tale. 
Tumuli, maenhirs, and inscribed stones arc frequent in 
Fimtshire, the most remarkable of the last being the 
“Maen Achwynfan" of the 9th to 12th century near 
Pantasa, and the 14tb-century cross inNewmaiket church- 
yard. Most of the Flint castles are Edwardian, that at 
Caergw^yrlc bos;;caking an earlier Roman and even British 
occupation. 

Flintshire is well provided wdth public elementaiv 
schools, viz., 08 voluntary and 4 board schools, and Church 
of England Sunday-schools. It belongs to the diocese of 
St AsapL 

On the history of the county may bo couimlied Atclmologia 
Camhreims, 3tl Ksnes, vol. iii. ; Thomas, Butoiy of the JHoceHOf 
St Aaaph^ 1874; Pennant’s Tmir in Wales \ Nicholas, Aniwls if 
Welsh Counties and County Families \ Notes mi ihellistaiy qf the 
County Fmm of Flint, by Henry Teylor, town-clerk ot Fhnt, 1876 j 
Murray’s Handbook oj Jv. Wales^ 1874. (J. DA ) 

FLINT, Timothy (1780-1840), an American clergyman 
and writer, was bom in Reading, Massachusetts, July 11, 
1780 He graduated at Harvard College in the close of 
1800. Settled as d Congregational minister in Lunenbuig, 
Massachusetts, he pursued scientific studies with interest ; 
and his labours in his laboratory seemed so strange to thf 
people of that retired region, that some persona supposed 
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mA Msertdd that li« wan 0 tlgl^!ad in connterfeitin|* ^ Thte 
lad to dinagraeabte eomplicatiotis, which respltra in hii 
leaving hie pariah and becoming a mwBionary in the valky 
of the Miasifielppi. There could have been no diaoipline 
better adapted to correct hiH natural aensitlvenesa than 
hia work at the Went in those days, where he came 
into contact with many rough people and peculiar eocial 
habits. Uis obeervations on the manners and character 
of the settlers of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys were 
recorded in a very picturesque work called Jtecollections of 
Ten VearM jxtnefd in M/* Valley of the Miuiieeippt^ Boston, 
1820. 'riiis book passed to a second edition, and excited 
so much interest as to bo translated into French as well as 
reprint(Hl in Hngland. Indeed, it was the first account of 
the Western States of America which brought to light tbo 
real lile and character of the people. Flint had acquired 
this knowledge of the young communities of the West, 
not ordy by hw journeys among them as an itinerant 
preacher, but also by having been fora short period teacher 
and farmer on the banks of the Mississippi and Red Rivers. 
The success which this work met with, together with the 
failing health of the writer, led him to relinquish his more 
active labours for literary pursuitiB His subsequent publi- 
cations wore as follows : — Francis Bendan^ or the Mexican 
Patriot^ 1820, —a novel, the scene of which is laid in 
Mexico at the period of the revolution in which Iturbido 
was overthrown ; A Condemed Geofjra^dty and Hhtoty of 
ike Western States in the Mtssissi]ii)i Valley ^ 2 vols. 8vo. 
Cincin., 182R; Arthur (^lenniraj^ a novel, 1828; Georye 
Mason ^ the Yonny Backwoodsman^ a novel ; Indian Wars 
in the West, 1BI13; Memoir of Daniel Boone, 1834. In 
addition to these works, Flint published several transla- 
tions from the French, and essays in the London Athenanm, 
the Western Jieview, and the w York K nicker boeker, of 
which last two magazines ho was at ditTcreiit times editor. 
His style was vivid, plain, and forcible, and his matter in- 
teresting ; the s[)irit of his writings was always humane and 
genial ; tliu QHat*terly Review, in a notice of his first book, 
eays : ** These pages reflect a sincere, humane, and liberal 
character, ti warm and gentio heart, and hardly oven a pre- 
judice which is not amiable.” Ho was very industrious, and 
had accjuired such a power of abstraction that he jirose- 
cuted the labour of translating tlio IHoyraphie UniversiUe 
ill a room whore other persons were engaged in woik or 
conversation, being so absorbed in his work as to lose all 
eonsciousness of whore he was or who was present lie 
died in Salem, August KJ, 1810. ITis works on the 
Western States are still among the best wo have on the 
subjei t. 

FLODOAIU), or Fuodoaut (894-966), a French 
chronicler, was born at Epernay in 894. Tic was educated 
at Rheiins, and for some time held the oflicc of canon in 
the cnthednil of that city. The later years of hia life W’ere 
spent in retirement at a neighbouring monastery, and wore 
devoted to stud> and the exerciaos of piety. He died 28th 
March 966. His works are the most important contribu- 
tion to the French literature of hia time, and oonaist of 
Hishdrt ffe riylise itf Rheims ,* Chi'oniqne sao-ce, a poetical 
history of Jesus Clirist, the apostles, the popes, and the 
saints and martyrs ol the church ; and Chronicofi Rerntn 
inter* Francos yesfarum, which, beginning with the year 
919 and ending with 966, throws more light than any other 
document on tlio annals of the 10th century. This work 
was first printed in the Rerum Bury and icarnm Chronteofi, 
Basel, ir>75 ; and a translation of it was inserted by Guizot 
ill his Collection des Menutires relatifs it PHistoire <le France, 
The prose of Flodoord is very coiredt and elegant, but 
his poetry is no exception to the mechanical, unmusical, 
and common-place verses belonging to this [period of 
literature. 
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FLOOD, rnpmimk 

FLOOD, (1732-«1791X an emiiieiit Irish 
and politician, bom in 1732, was the son of ths 
Honourable Warden Flood, ^ief-jnstiee of the Qneen’s 
Bench in treknd. He came of an old Kentish faiudUy, a 
branch of which had settled in Kilkenny during the (^vil 
War. At the age of fifteen he was sent to Trinity College, 
Dublin ; and he subsequently studied at Oxford under 
Markham, afterwards archbishop of York. On leaving the 
university with a good reputation for classical scholarship 
he proceeded to the Temple. Possessing a competent 
fortune, high social position, and considerable family 
influence, be determined to devote himself to a politicid 
life, and obtained a seat in the Irish House of Commons 
for his own county of Kilkenny. His abilities soon placed 
him in the position of a leader of the opposition or popular 
party, to which ho rendered good service on several 
occasions. Among his more intimate friends at this time 
wore the agreeable and gifted Lord Charlemont, Mr 
Bushe, and the famous Grattan, who owed a good deal to 
Flood’s assistance in entering upon public life. Though 
somewhat too solemn and dignified, Flood was an orator of 
considerable power, and especially master of that unsparing 
invective which was then one of the best employed weapons 
of debate, and which often degenerated into what would 
now be considered unwarrantable personalities. At that 
iimo, indeed, political rivalry frequently ended in personal 
hatred. In 1769 Flood had the misfortune to be involved 
in an election quarrel with a Mr Agar. The result was a 
duel, and on the second exchange of shots Agar was mor- 
tally wounded. Flood was brought to trial, but acquitted. 
In 1775 Flood was persuaded to an act which seriously 
diminished his iufiuoncc. He accepted the office of vice- 
treasurer under Lord Harcourt and the duke of Buckingham. 
But in 1780, in consequence of his strong sympathy with 
the cause of Irish inde[)endence and his position as 
lieutenant-colonel of the 1 rish volunteers, ho felt obliged to 
resign this ofiico, and in consequence he was removed by 
the Government from the council, treatment which ho 
bitterly re.sented. His infiuenco was now entirely devoted 
to tho support of the popular party, which in fact he had 
never deserted. Ho was present at the great armed con- 
vention of tho volfiuteors which met at Dungannon, and 
proposed a resolution that the powers exercised by the 
Privy Council were unconstitutional. After the passing of 
tlie Irish Bill of Right through the splendid efforts of 
Grattan, Flood made an attempt to achieve what he 
coubidcred would be a still greater triumph. He declared 
that the mere repeal of the Act (6 Geo. I.) which 
had subjected Ireland to the control of the English 
jiarliamont was not enough, and insisted upon an express 
renouncement of tho right of the English parliament 
to interfere in any way with the government of Ireland. 
Grattan, maintaining that his own measure was sufficient, 
vigorously opposed the bill which Flood introduced ; and 
the two orators, forgetting their old friendship, ex- 
changed speeches full of the bitterest personal invective. 
Tho quarrel was about to end in a duel, and arrangements 
wore actually being made for a meeting, when the affair 
was discovered, and both were bound over to keep the peace. 
Flood’s bill was completely defeated, for it was altogether 
unnocesBary, and could only have served as a triumph to 
Irish national vanity. In 1783 Flood obtained a seat hi 
the English House of Commons (while retaining his seat in 
the Irish Houap), being elected M.P. for Winchester. He 
was afterwards (1765) member for Seaford. But his suc- 
cess was not such as he had enjoyed in Ireland, and his 
career in the English parliament was not of xxmt^ import- 
ance. Perhaps his greatest effort was his speedi amnst 
Pitt's famous commercial treaty. Flood died on m Sd 
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paKiiiit paart of whidi was to {oiliiil4^ of Ix&h 

•nd fonuah prises for BtigUsh tod Iridi compcmtioii» huA 
tfab destiafttion of the bequest was set aside. 

TFhOOR CLOTH is a ooveriog for the fioors of lobbies^ 
haU&f passages, and other situations where there is much 
traffic and heavy wear. Originally flooiMsloth eorMdsted of 
a heavy canvas coated with painters’ colours and ornamented 
with patterns executed with the brush. At a later period 
stencUled ornaments took the x>lace of hand-painted patterns, 
and now ornamental designs tire applied solely by means of 
hand-blocks. Kirkcaldy, in Scotlwd, is the leading centre 
of the oil floor-cloth manufacture, in which town it was 
flrmly established by the energy of the late Michael Naim 
— ^the operations of the Arm founded by him being, it is 
understood, the most extensivo in the trade. The brief 
outline of the manufacture which follows represents the 
processes as conducted in the extensive establishments of 
Shepherd and Beveridge of Kirkcaldy, where the mechani- 
cal and other arrangements have reached the highest per- 
fection suggested by skill and experience. 

The size of the canvas operated on, which must be free 
from all seams and joinings, is 8 yards wide by 25 3 *ard 8 
long. The huge webs from which these canvasses are cut 
are woven, chiefly in power-looms, in lengths of 150 yards, 
from which six floor-cloth pieces are oMained. For the 
cheaper qualities of floor-cloth jute canvas is employed, 
but in the best kinds the material is woven of stout tow 
yam. The pieces of canvas in sizes above indicated are 
mounted on a series of stout wooden stretching frames, 
ranged about 30 inches apart from each other in a lofty, 
well-ventilated hall. The back or under ]>art of the floor- 
cloth is first dealt with, the first operation being to coat the 
whole surface with thin size, which fills up the interstices 
and prevents the oil of the pigment from penetrating and 
rotting the fibres. The paint, which is next axqdied, is of 
the consistency of a thin plaster, and is made up of raw oil, 
some turpentine, and ochre, umber, and other earthy pig- 
ments. It is laid on, not with brushes, but with long 
trowels, the operation being called trowelling,” and the 
workmen go over a large surface with groat expedition. 
When the operation is comx)1ete, the iron doors of the hall 
are closed and streams of heated, slightly moist air are 
blown by a fan blast into the apartment, a temperature of 
from 78“ to 90“ Fahr. being then maintained. The moist- 
ure in the heat is essential for keeping the paint while 
drying from shrinking, cracking, and scaling off. When 
the paint is dry the whole surface is smoothed with pumice, 
and the back is finished with a coat of thinner colour, in 
which boiled oil without turpentine is employed, thereby 
securing a glossy surface and finish. As soon as the back 
is dry the face or upper side has to be turned to the work- 
men, an operation which demands great caution and pre- 
cision to prevent the canvas from being torn and destroyed. 
The lower edge being carried up and secured along the top 
of the frame, the upper part is suddenly detached and let 
down to the floor. The face receives, in succession, a coat 
of size and three trowelling ” coats, with pumicing 
between, and on the conclusion of these operations it 
is ready for printing. The printing is a costly process, 
owing to the great store of blocks which it is found 
necessary to provide and keep up; and the colours used are 
also expensive, consisting as they do of the fine bright pig- 
ments with a foundation of white lead. The blocks have 
a printing surface of 18 sc^^uare inches, cut either of x)ear 
tree or other wood, or with faces of type metal cost in 
wood matrices, the interstices being filled up with felt 
The cost is further increased by the laborious and tedious 
nature of the operations, the printing of an eight-colour 
pattern over a full piece requiring no less than 7200 


separate iq^pliealitos of the set of eight colour blocks and 
one finkhing block. The cloth is brought to the printing 
room by a kind of overhead tramway arrangement, where 
it is passed over a long narrow table. At the side of this 
stands the printer, and the colour table, on which is spread 
the colour he is to print, is mounted on rails which run 
parallel to the table over which the cloth is spread. 
Quido bars are arranged over the cloth to secure that the 
various impressions fall on their proper places with the 
utinost precision, and overhead arc suspended from a 
spring beam screw presses which travel from end to end of 
the table. The block having received the needful amount 
of colour, and being laid in position over the cloth, 
r^eivos by means of tho movable screw press a tight elas- 
tic squeeze, which secures a uniform impression of the 
porrioii of the pattern brought out by one colour. The 
various colours are so i>rintcd in in succession, and there- 
after the whole is gone over with a finishing block, the 
surface of which is cut into fine straight grooves or lines. 
Finally, the finished cloth is moved to a drying room, where, 
suBi>ended by the two extremilies face outwards, it is left 
to harden and season. 

Oil floor-cloth i** open to the objection that it has a hard, 
cold, and uncomfortable surface, while it is almost as noisy 
to the tread as ordinary wooden flooring Many substances 
have been proposed to supplant it, in which those objection- 
able features Lave been more or less overcome, while they 
retain its advantages of resistance to wear, cleanuesB, and 
freedom from damp. Of these bodies linoleum has proved 
most successful in experience, but various other materials 
of a similar kind have been introduced and used to a con- 
siderable extent. 

KampUtliam is a variety of floor-cloth, which, although 
invented about 1843, did not receive prominent pubTic 
notice till the London International Exhibition of 1862. 
The materials and processes employed in its manufacture 
vary considerably, but it is essentially a x>reparation of 
india-rubber masticated up with ground cork, the prepara- 
tion and mixture being effected by repeated passing of 
the material between grooved rollers. When thoroughly 
incorporated the preparation is rolled out into sheets, some- 
times over a backing of canvas, by passing it between pairs 
of wide and heavy stoam-heated rollers. In addition to 
the substances above mentioned, gutta-percha, sawdust, 
peat-dust, ground leather, boiled oil, rosins, pitch, asphalt, 
tar, chalk, and fibrous residues have all been used in 
kamptulicon making. The rolled sheets are ornamented 
by printing simple patterns on their surface, but, as much 
of the peculiar advantages of kamptulicon would bo lost 
were its whole surface covered w ith oil pigments, the kamp- 
tulicon surface is, as far as possible, left exposed. Kamp- 
tulicon forms a w^arm, pleasant, soft, and noiseless floor- 
cloth, but the higher qualities, in which india-rubber and 
ground cork are tho main ingredients, are rather expensive, 
and the manufacture has been curtailed since the introduc- 
tion of linoleum. 

Linoleum , — This substance consists of oxidized linseed 
oil combined with ground cork, treated and rolled very 
much in the same manner as kamptulicon, to which, in 
appearance and properties, it bears a close resemblance. 
The manufacture was first conducted under a series of 
patents .secured by Mr F. Walton, the essential feature of 
his process — his method of oxidizing linseed oil — having 
been patented in January 1 860. The oxidation was effected 
by mixing the oil, perfectly clear and bright, with a suit- 
able drier, by preference from 5 to 10 per cent, of acetate 
of lead being used, itnd spreading it in thin films on sur- 
faces of considerable extent, which films were exposed to 
currents of heated air. In this wa;|r a oxidation was 
induced, the oil being transformed into Bnoxein, a slightly 
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•kwtio imiWarfiicm bodt/p h$rine vmny pr0p^ti^ itt 
common witb iiidiOpmlbW» witb advont^ ol a 
•cmUraiiilii^ jrallow oolcmr« In Ida patoot of Docombor 
1863p dealing eniefly with the production of eokuuod 
patterna on llnoleumi Mr Walton a^ecifiaap aa a anitable 
compoaition for the b^y of the material, 4 cert, of ozidixed 
oil, IJ cwt. of roain, ^ cwt. of kaurie-gom and colouring 
matter, mixed together in a ateam-heated Mn and oaat into 
cakea^ It waa afterwards to be mixed with an equal 
weight of cork dust, or a somewhat larger quantity of 
aawduat, and spread on and pressed into a woven fabric 
between steam heated rollers. The breadth of the finished 
linoleum is detonnincd by the breadth of the spreading 
rollers through which it passes ; at preaeut that does not 
exceed six feet. The manufacture of linoleum ia rapidly 
extending, and since the expiry of Mr Walton’s patent 
rights, it has been begun by the leading Kirkcaldy fioor< 
clothraakers, 

Boulimhim , — Under this name a kind of floor-cloth 
with a hnoleum-like surface is manufactured of waste 
materials, by a process patented in January 1865 by John 
B. Wood. It is composed of about equal portions of raw 
buffalo or other hide macerated and reduc^ to a pulp, 
pulped cotton or linen rags, and coarse hair ground up 
short and flue. These are mixed into a common pulp in a 
form of rag engine, and subsequently spread, drained, dried, 
and pressed on a machine similar to that used in the paper 
manufacture. The ornamentation is effected in the manner 
employed for kamptulioou and Haoleum; but the sub- 
stance may bo entirely covered with pigment and finished 
like oil floor-cloth (j. ta ) 

FLOll, lloaKii J>i, a military adventurer who, in the 
early years of the 1 4th century, distinguuhed himself as 
leader of the Catalan Grand Company. He was the second 
son of a falconer in the set vice of the emperor Frederick 
II., and when eight years old was sent to sea in a galley 
belonging to the Knights Templars. He entered the order, 
and became commander of a galley At the siege of Aero 
by the Baraoens in 1291 he absented himself, took no part 
lu the defence of the town, and was accused of api>ropriat 
tug to his own use the treasures of his order. He was 
denounced to the pope by the grand master as a thief and 
an apostate, was degraded from his rank, and threatened 
with arrest. To escape imprisunment he fled to Genoa, 
where he began to play the pimte The struggle between 
the kings of Aragon and the l^Veucb kings of Naples for the 
possession of Hicdy was at this time going on ; and Roger 
entered the service of Frederick, king of Sicily, who gave 
him the rank of vice-admiral. At the close of the war, in 
1302, Frederick being anxious to free the island from the 
auxiliaries whom he had no lunger the moans of paying, 
Roger induced his followers to seek new adventures in the 
!East, in tight mg against the Turks, who were ravaging the 
empire. The emperor Andronicus 11. accepted his offer of 
service ; and in Soptcml>er 1303 Roger with his fleet and 
army arrived at Constantinople. He w^as adopted into the 
imperial family, was married to a granddaughter of the 
emperor, and was made grand duke and commiinder-iu-chief 
of the army and the fleet After some weeks lost in dis- 
sipation, intrigues, and bloody quarrels, Roger and his men 
were sent into Asia, and after some successful encounters 
with the Turks they went into winter quarters at Cyzicus. 
In May 1304 they agaiu took the field, and rendered the 
important service of relieving Hiiladelphia, then invested 
ana reduced to extremities by the Turks But Roger, bent 
on advauctog bis own interests rather than those of the 
emperor, detennined to found in the East a principality for 
hiewelt He sent his trea<»ures to Magnesia, but the people 
slew his CatalanH and seised the treasures. He then formed 
the siege of the town but his attacks were repulsed, and he 


and visited Ooi|iiteiititio|de to demand pay fdr due <|mnd 
Company. Disssiisfied with the eUnaU sum giantodW dU 
emperor, he plundered oountiy and carried on intiWei 
both with and against toe emperon In the spring of 
1306 RogBt was created Cassar, this being the first tinto 
that the title was given to a mere adventurer. Before set- 
ting out on a second expedition to Philadelphia, he visited 
the young emperor Michael at Adrianople ; and there he 
was assassinated and his Catalan cavalry were massacred, 
April 4, 1306. Hia death was avenged by a war which 
was fiercely waged by the Grand Company against toe 
Greeks. 

FLORA, in Roman mythology, a goddess of spring-time 
and flowers, to whom for her fostering influence a festival 
(FiorcUia) of great gaiety and perhaps excessive licence was 
held in Rome, at first irregularly, but after 173 na 
annually, with increasing popularity. This festival was 
exteuded to five days, April 28 to May 8, toe date of April 
2B answering to the foundation day of the temple of Flora 
near the Circus Maximus. To her worship was attached 
a Flamen Floralis. 

FLORENCE (Italian Firenze, ancient Florentia), toe 
capital of Tuscany, now a province of toe kingdom of Italy, 
is an arcbiepiscopal see. It is situated 125 miles north of 
Rome, 43" 50' N. lat, 11" 14' E. long., on both sides of 
the liver Arno, which hero flows through a wide valley, 
bounded by spurs of the Apenniue range to the north, and 
by lower hills to toe south of the city. The bed of toe 
river at Florence is 138 feet above the Mediterranean. The 
geological formation of the surrounding country is Upper 
Cretaceous and Older Tertiary, partially covered by the 
fossihferous upper Arno beds of Newer Tertiary, containing 
elephant bones. Pietra forte, belonging to the Cretaceous, 
a durable sandstone with calcareous ingredients, is largely 
quarried south of Florence, and has been used for centuries 
as paving-stones for the city, as well as in the construction 
of too city walls, the jialazzi, churches, &c. North of 
Florence, pietra sorona or macigno, a pure sandstone 
belonging to the Tertiary beds, is likewise woiked for 
building purposes, its texture being finer than that of toe 
pietra forte; it has been adopted for too interior of 
church OR and houses. 

The soil is remarkably fertile : com, vines, and olives 
cover hill and valley, while the mountains, which rise above 
3000 feet, have the cypress, ilex, chestnut, and pine. The 
country is celebrated for the abundance of its flowers, and 
presouts a rich field for the botanist. 

Climate and Sanitary Condition , — The climate of 
Florence is extremely variable, especially in toe early 
spring, when the inhabitants are liable to diseases of the 
trachea, to bronchitis, and affections of the lungs. The 
summers are hot ; but both toe summers and autumns are 
peculiarly healthy, when the city is entirely free from inter 
mittent fever, white tyi>hoid fever is of rare occurrence. 
Eruptive diseases and all children’s complaints are exceed- 
ingly mild. Diphtheria appeared first in 1 868, and continued 
as a severe epidemic until 1872, since which time it has 
only occurred at intervals and in isolated cases. Cholera 
has more than once visited Florence with seventy, but the 
last time it was in Italy this city escaped the calamity. 
The migliaria, so much dreaded by the Florentines, is not 
confined to Italy, but here, as elsewhere, ia found to be an 
acoompanimentof typhoid fever, pneumonia, and some other 
diseases. Thb average temperatnre throughout the year is 
about 15" centigrade (59" Fabr.). The greatest summer 
heat averages 36" ceutigrade (96*8" Fahr.), but it has risen 
exceptionally to 39" centigrade (102*2" Fahr.). The greatest 
cold is about 6^ contigra^ below sero (21*2" Fahr*}. The 
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tffm <% Is kaj^siisdl^ tnd Uils 111 jM^p^pUsd 
urttk wftMr, wlniclt islbri^y ittpngastsdwitli eaiWwts of 
UiBBa The wsUa sf« shallow, not shove SO or 23 fosftdeop. 
Ihe best drioldiig wster is eoQvejrsd in pipes firon « 
distance of seven miles north of I’kwenoe to the Peluico 
Fittl. The water of the Amo above th« town has latfanrly 
bent filtered and pomped up to a reservoir for distaribntion 
in the city. 

Pvbtie SuUdtHffM, Pari*, and CiaritaMe FoundaiUon*.-— 
Flotsnoa contains mote than ITOchnrohes, several of which 
are Italian Evangelical, besides Eo^ish, Amerioan, French, 
and German Protestant, end a large Jewish synagogue 


m 

lately intM> aMNt remathabie axe the Badia or 
andent abb^, tlm shihadial with its campanile, and 
the baptistry, Sta Marla Novella, San Haroo, the 8& 
Annunsiata, and Or San Michele, with San Miniato and 
San Francesco beyond the walk. Of the palaces, whose 
constaiction of rongb hewn done giyes a peculiar chaiaetar 
to the ci^, those of greatest intereat are the royal residenob 
of the Pitti, the Palasso Vecohio or municipal palace, and 
the Falaseo lUooardi, once the xnanaion of the Medio, but 
now the palace of the prefect To these may be added the 
pnvate palaces of the Stroazi, Rncellai, Corsini, Cotsi,. 
Quarateei, Oondi, Albizsi, and iUeasandii The streets of 
modem Florence bear the names of many illustrioos citisens 
of the past, and m the older narrower streets which have 



been left standing, the former homes of Oante, Macchiavelli, 
Guicciardini, Ac., have tablets with their names inscribed. 
Some of the tabernacles, or frames containing pictures of 
eaered subjects, with lamps burning before them, still 
remain, commemorating the ancient usage of praying in 
the corners of the streets. The walls of Florence north 
of the Amo have been demolished, leaving the gates 
isolated, huge monuments of the past. South of the Arno 
the four gates of Bomsna, San Fradianc^ San Giorgio, and 
San Nicmo, remain as of old. 

The city is intersected from S E to N.W. by tbe^river, 
which is crossed by six bridges. Two are suspension 
bridges, the remaining four of stona The Ponte Vecohio, or 
jewiwbm* bridge, alone retains its ancwnt form, and is still 
fiaaked on bom aides by go ldsmi ths* shops; the bridge of 
the S. TdbM is adortiM with statnes, and is remarkable 


for the perfect symmetry of the arcbea The fortresses of 
Belvedere and Del Basso are now only used as barracks 
for soldiers. Since tho annexation of Tuscany to the 
Italian kingdom the convents in Florence have been sup- 
pressed. A few monks are allowed to remain in each sanc- 
tuary, but the Government has prohibited any new monks 
or nuns to be added to the present number. This prohibi- 
tion is^ however, constantly evaded, and some of the schook 
for the young continue in their hands. There are twelve 
hospital^ including those for the blind, deaf and dumb, and 
insane The hospital for the sick of Sta Mana Nuova, was 
founded by Folco Pi^-tiiiari, the father of Dante’s Beatrice, 
and the institute for the relief of the poveri veigogn^ or 
those ashamed to beg, by the good bishop Antonino, in 4^ 
TSth century. One of tho most important and beneficial 
charities k that of the Misericordia, or brothen of merey. 
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flormiititti of all nmka belong to the aodety, and tbe 
membem are equally bound to hnd tbeir senrioea withotit 
remuneration when aammoned^ either to conyey aieh or 
wounded persona to the hospital, to nurse them in their 
homes, or to carry the dead to burial Next in antiquity 
Is the Bigallo for the reception of orphans or children 
abandoned by their parents, os well as the Iimocenti or 
Foundling Hospital The most admirably conducted 
modern charity is the work-house or Pia Casa di Lavoro of 
Monte Domini The building comprises two former con- 
vents ; the Pia Casa is self-supporting, and independent of 
the municipality. None are admitted who are able-bodied, 
or who have relations capable of supporting them. An 
excellent (education is provided for the boys, who are 
taught a trade by being bound apprentices to one of the 
workshoiis attached to the establishment. The girls are 
provided with dowries when they leave the Pia Casa. 

There are nine theatres, and several public parks or 
gardens, 'i'he Cascine, a large extent of ground surrounding 
a fancy farm formerly belonging to the grand dukes, and 

f danted in long avenues of ilex and other trees, is the 
aahionable resort of the Florentine nobility. The Strada 
dei Colli, outside the Porta Romana, winds round the hills 
of Arcetri and San Miniato, affording a magnificent pros- 

? Bct over Florence. The Buboli garden, behind the 
itti, and belonging to the royal palace, is open twice 
a week to the public, and, with its trim alloys, quaint 
terraces, statues, and fountains, is the delight of the 
Florentines. 

Oallertea of Art and Z?i^ur/<s^.-*=-Be8ido8 some excellent 
private collections, such as those of the Torrigiani, Corsini, 
and Strozzi, the Utfizi contains a very fine gallery of paint 
ings, especially of the Tuscan school, but including several 
of RaphaoVs and Titian's masterpieces. The greatest treas- 
ures of the gallery are contained in one room called the Tri- 
bune, where are also plac'od the most celebrated statues of 
antiquity. A suite of small ro(»mB contains some admirable 
specimens of other schools of painting. In one of the 
larger rooms is the famous group of the Niobo ; two others 
are filled with portraits of artists, chiefly by their own 
hanils ; and there arc, besides, valuable collections of busts, 
coins, medals, gems, engravings, and drawings by the old 
masters. The Pitti collection of paintings is perhaps the 
finest in the world, not only from the chef» d^cruvre of the 
great masters, but from the small number of pictures which 
may be considered of even mediocre merit. The Academy 
is assigiunl ff>r the best examples of early art down to the 
time of Fra Angelico and Perugiuo; and connected with it 
are tlio cloisters of the former convent of the Scalzo or 
barefooted fiiars, where are some of the finest works of 
Andrea d<U Sarto in chiaroscuro. The Egyptian museum 
in the Via I'aonza is small, but contains several objects of 
intorrst, and the musoiim of Etruscan art under the same 
roof is peeuliaily important from a life-size bronze statue, a 
marble Greek sareoiihagus with a coloured representation 
of the battle*^ between the Greeks and Amazons, and a 
terra-cotta statue of a lady in the costume of the third 
century before Thrisl^ Here also is an interesting fresco of 
the Last 8u]»por attributed to Raphael, whilst the Convent 
de* Pazzi possesses the finest work of his master Penigino, 
a Crucifixion, now open to the public. 

There are three large and vaUmble libraries in the city. 
The National library, w^hich unites the former library of the 
Pitti with the Mogliabecchian, the two together contain- 
ing 2 HO, 000 volumes ; the Marucelliuna, chiefly remarkable 
for important works on art ; and the Laureutiau, founded 
by Lorenzo de’ Medici, and attached fo the couvent of San 
Lorenzo. This last is rich in a collection of mom than 
9000 valuable manuscripts, as well as illuminated bibles 
and missals, and i^auiessea about W.OOO volumes of print. 
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which is rather an institute for advanced studiesi-— Istitatl 
de' Studi Superiori Pratici e di Perfezionamento, — ^has its 
origin as far back as the year 1348. It was divided into 
six ^^scholse,” viz., theology, jurisprudence, medicine, bellee 
lettres, Greek and Latin literature, and astrolqgy or 
astronomy. To oonuteract the effects of the plague, whidi 
in the year just mentioned had decimated Florence and 
caused the city to be avoided by strangers, it was decreed 
that no one living within the walls, or even in the territory 
of the republic, should be allowed to seek an education 
abroad, and that those youths who were already attending 
other lyceums should forthwith return to their native city. 
In 1421 there were already 42 professors, and although in 
1472 the Medici desired to revive the splendour of the 
Pisan university, and transferred several of the chairs from 
the city to Pisa, Florence retained many distinguished 
professors. The university underwent various changes, 
both in organization and name, but continued to flourish 
under the Medicean grand dukes. It gave rise to several 
academies, the most ancient of which was the Platonic, 
founded by Marsilio Ficino, for the cultivation of Greek 
literature, the Florentine academy, and the Accademia del 
Cimento (discussion) which had its rise with Galileo and 
his scholars. The Accademia della Cmsca — named from 
enisca (bran) to express sifting the language — was founded 
in 1552, and the agricultural academy of the Qeorgofili in 
1783. The taste for botany of Cosimo L led to the for- 
mation of a herbal garden (Giardino do' Semplici) — ^and 
ultimately to the botanic garden under the walls of the 
Boboli. Natural science first formed a branch of study 
under the patronage of the Medici, who invited foreigners 
of scientific distinction to Florence. A vast collection of 
objects of natural science and physics having accumulated, 
the celebrated professor Giovanni Targioni Tozzetti, in 
the 18th century, threw them open to the public. The 
observatory, once attached to the nduseum, has been removed 
to a height corresponding with that on which Galileo made 
his observations. The collection in the museum was 
enriched by the valuable waxen anatomical preparations of 
Qiulio Zuinmo of Syracuse, and by a unique collection 
of physical instruments, most of which had belonged to the 
Accademia di Cimento. The university was reorganized 
in 1859, when Baron Bicasoli presided over Tuscany. 
Several new professorships were founded, in law, philosophy, 
and philology. In 1869 a chair of anthropology was 
added. The medical school of Sta Maria Nuova has also 
been attached to the university. At one time the students 
of law, medicine, and natural science were expected to 
pursue their studies, first in Pisa, and the last two years in 
Florence, where they received their degrees. This has 
again been modified, and students in Florence have now 
the option of receiving degrees in Florence, Siena, or Pisa. 
Natural science degrees are conferred at the Specula, or 
institute of natural science, in the Via Romana. 

The communal or municipal schools, where the pupils 
are admitted gratis, have increased enormously. From 4 
schools under the last grand-duke, there are now, besides 32 
elementary schools, 15 lyceums, of which three are for 
girls, and one of these a normal scliool for the training 
of teachers. The entire number of pupils in the sohoola 
averages 7900. 

The inanufachprei are few and of small importance, that 
of silk standing first. The cultivation of tile silk-worm 
and straw plaiting are the usual occupations of the people. 
The porcelam manufacture of the Marehese Ginon at 
Doccia, a few miles from Florence, has greatly fallen off m 
work as well %s reputation; but a snocessful attempt to 
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is governed by a prefeot or 
representative of tbe chief government^ who has a force of 
carabineen (tnoimted police) at his dispo^ besides guaxdie 
di sicmejEza^ partly paid by the municipality! although 
there is also a city police. The ancient office of gonm- 
lonier is replaced by that of syndicy who is president of 
the jonta or municipal council. The city is divided into 
font electoral districts, and sends four deputies to par- 
liament Every male inhabitant above twenty-five years 
of age has the right of suffrage, although twenty-one is 
the usnal age qualifying for official posts in Italy. 

PopidaHan , — ^The population of Florence is very fluctu- 
ating. In 1854 the inhabitants numbered 115,675, but 
during the short period when it was the capital of tbe new 
kingdom there was a large increase of Italians as well as 
foreigners ; this diminished as rapidly on the transferenco 
of the capital to Borne, By the census taken December 
SI, 1871, tbe total population, foreigners included, 
amounted to 167,093. On December 23, 1876, the 
number had risen to 176,121. In 1871 there were 
158,704 Italian Boman CatWics, 917 Italian Protestants, 
2366 Jews, and 5106 of other sects. 

The Florentines are gentle and courteous in their 
manners, though retaining the republican feeling of equa- 
lity, and are well disposed towards all who treat them 
with kindness and respect. They are justly proud of the 
traditions of their native city, but are hardly conscious that 
centuries of misgovernmeut have left them behind in the 
race of civilization. Though the advantages of a liberal 
education are now open to them, and they are remarkably 
rapid in a^oisition, the more important moral traiuiiijg is 
still wanting, — a defect which, with the absence of chiv- 
alrous respect for women, renders men of all chissos, as is 
too much the case also in other parts of Italy, tyronnical to 
their wives and children, as well as indifferent to the suf- 
ferings of the lower animals, all alike being regarded as pro- 
perty, over which they have an absolute control. From their 
nervous physical organization the Florentines are defective 
in manly courage, but peculiarly sensitive to the beautiful 
in art, and able to reproduce all that is delicate and 
refined in decoration. As, however, with the decline of the 
healthy vigour and simple lives of their ancestors they 
have lost much of their originality, modern sculpture and 
painting are in general feeble, and wanting in truth of 
expression and colour. Though indolent and incapable of 
great exertion, the lower orders are industrious, and though 
impetuous, they have displayed exemplary patience and 
moderation in times of adversity. Their greatest misfor- 
tunes are the passion for gambling, with other vices remain- 
ing from a corrupt state of society, and the extremes of 
superstition and scepticism, which belong to the state of 
transition, poUtical and religious, of the present era in 
Italy (1878). The large middle cl^, however, besides pro- 
ducing men eminent in literature and science, is rising in 
social and political importance, and by their intelligence 
and domestic virtues may well redeem faults in their fellow 
citizens, which are to be regarded rather as the result of 
adverse circumstances, than as a constant factor in the 
character of the Florentine people. 

Sidorp , — Florence was ori^ally a small trading vilhige 
belon^ng to the Etruscan city of Fiesole, whence meiv 
chan&e was sent down the Arno to Pisa, then a seaport. 
When colonized by the soldiers of SuUa, it gradually 
attained the dignity of a city, with the rank and privileges of 
a munieipium. The name Florentia may have been derived 
fi^m Florinus, a Boman general, or from Fluentia, because 
situated at the confluence of the Amo and Mugnone, or 
from the profusion of flowers growing in the vicinity. In 


the reign of Tiberius Csssar the Florentines sent an embassy 
to Borne to deprecate a decree of the Roman senate, by 
which, in order to check the inundations caused by the 
number of tributary streams flowing into the Tiber, it had 
been proposed to turn the Chiano into the Amo. Christi- 
anity was first introduced in 313 a.d., and the most cele- 
brated of early Florentine bishotm was Zunobms, who died 
in 41 7, and to whom various miracles are asenbod. Durinu 
his lifetime an invading army of barbarians approached 
Florence, but were defeated and destroyed in the fastnesses 
near Fiesole by the Homan general StUicho. The Floren- 
tines, however, attributed the preservation of their city to 
the prayers of Zauobius. Tbe victory was won in 405 on 
the 8th October, a day dedicated to a youthful saint, Hopa- 
rata, who is said to have appeared in the midst of the battle, 
bearing in her hand a blood-red banner with the device of 
the white lily, which from that time became the badge of 
the city, whilst a new cathednil, built on the site of the 
old church of San Salvador, received her name. Florence 
had Buflerod the fate of other Italian cities at the hands of 
nurthorn invaders, when Charlemagne, on his way to Home, 
rebuilt its ^alls. Commerce began to flourish in the lOtb 
century, when as yet German nobles or their descendants, 
who held their castlos in fief of the Gorman emperors, 
dwelt beyond the city. The pope, because an Italian 
sovereign, was regarded as the representative of national 
independence, and when Tuscany fell to the inheritance of 
the Countess Matilda, the Florentines found in her a 
patriotic champion of their rights, as well as a staunch 
adherent of the reigning pope, Gregory VII. A second 
ciicle of walls was built as a protection against the im- 
perialists, and Matilda obliged some of the powerful 
nobles in the neighouihood to yield their lands to the 
canons of Hta Beparata. She died in 1115, leaving a 
name so beloved by the Florentines that their female 
children were frequently christened Contessa, or Tessa, in 
remembrance of their benefactress. As the Florentines 
conquered and destroyed the castles of the robber chieftains 
who infested then neighbourhood, they obliged them to 
reside within their city — an impolitic measure, which 
sowed the seeds of future discord and civic war. The 
romantic story of the Buondelmonti, whose asBaBsination in 
1215, for a breach of promise of marriage, occasioned a 
fierce outbreak of strife, is an instance of the many feuds 
that caused bloodshed in Florence during centuries. 

About 1240 the Pateriui, a sect of lleformcrs, after the 
manner of th& Albigenses in France, had gained consider- 
ably in numbers and influence, especially among the im- 
perialists, who about this time assumed the name of Ghibel- 
lines. Their adversaries, the Quelphic or })Qi)al party, 
called in Peter Martyr, a Dominican friar of Verona, to 
rouse the multitude for the dostructiou of this heresy. 
Two columns in Florence still mark tbe spots where the 
Paterini were massacred. A few years later the Quelphic 
Florentines sustained a severe defeat from Manfred, a 
natural sou of the emperor Frederick II., at Monteaperti 
near Siena ; and the Ohibellines, whom they had banished, 
re-entered Morenco. Tbe Ghibelline conquerors proiiosed 
to level the city with the ground, but were deterred by 
the bold and determined opposition of one of their 
own party, Farinata degli Uberti, whose name has been 
immortalized by Dante. About this time a French pope, 
Clement TV., invited Charles of Anjou, brother of Louis 
IX. of France, to take possession of Naples and drive the 
imperialists from Italy ; and after the defeat and death of 
Manfred at Beneve^to. Charles complied with tbe request 
of tbe Florentine Quelphs, to assume the lordship of their 
dty. In 1282, however, the wealthier guilds of Florence 
established a form of government or signory of their own, 
consuting of members chosen among themselves with the 
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titto of priori Not; Mitiifiod with having diivan tiitif 
QhibeUiiie rivals into banishment^ they sent an amy to 
sneounter them at Campaldino, where the Qhibellines were 
defeated with great slaughter. To arrest the power of the 
nobles within the city, a new code was framed in 12^3, 
which went so far as to exclude them from their rights as 
citizens, and an i>fficor was appointod—gonfaloniere di giiis- 
tisia (stoudard'bearer of justice) — with a guard of soldiers 
to enforce the laws. Seventy-two families were declared 
incapable of holding office, and as they naturally combined 
in seif*def6nce, peace seemed os far removed as ever from 
the walls of Florence. 

The Idth reattiry is one of the most important in the 
annals of the city. When Boniface VIIL hold his jubilee 
in 1300, twelve of the ambassadors representing foreign 
powers wore Fiorontines. So vast were the riches of 
Florence at this period, that when a citizen of Verona 
beheld the yet unfinished campanile, and exclaimed that 
the wealth of two monarchies would not suffice for such a 
monument, he was shown the public treasury to convince 
him that were the Fiorou tines so inclinetl, they co'tld build 
their wliole city of marble. The most illustrious of 
Florentine citizens, as well as poets, Dante Alighieri, born 
in 1265, was present at the battle of Campaldino in 
1289, and was chosen prior of the republic in 1300. Id 
his immortal poem, the Dioina Commedia^ he has preserved 
the names and deeds of the great men who made Florence 
renowned by their works. The friend of Dante, Guido 
Oitvalcante, was cousiderod no mean poet, and among the 
historians or chroniclers Dino Compagni and Giovanni 
VUlani have left faithful records of their age. Cimabue 
commenced a new ora in painting, and his pupil Giotto 
carried the art still further. Pre-eminent also in sculpture 
and architecture, m which Nioolo Pisano bad led the way 
by his study of Greek art, Giotto built the beautiful cam- 
panile of the cathedral. St Groce, founded in 1297, and 
the new cathedral of St Maria del Fiore, wore the work of 
the celebrated architect Arnolfo di Cambio. The exquisite 
church of Sta Maria Novella was also begun in this cen- 
tury. The bridge of Hubaconto or Delle Grazie, and that 
of Carraiu, were added to the Ponte Vecchio, and thus the 
two sides of the river wore connected by throe thorough- 
fares, although before the 1 3th century there had been no 
houses of importance south of the Arno. 

With the commeucoment of the 1 4tb century the parties 
which ooutended for power in Florence liad assumed new 
names. On one side wore the Bianchi, including the 
remnant of the old Ghibclline faction, but now represent 
ing the popular pirty ; on the other, the Nori or Guelphs, 
who, under their leader, Corso Donati, represented the 
nobles or aristocracy of the city. Each party as it gained 
the ascendency sent its opponents into exile, until Pope 
Boniface VIII. again resortcil to the fatal expedient of send- 
ing for a French pi Luce, Charles of Valois, to restore order, 
and establisli papal supremacy in the peuiustila. When 
' Charles arrived in Fli>ronco, ho gave full licence to the Neri 
to pilla||e the city, and avenge their wrongs. The signory 
endeavoured to conciliato him by bribes, a measure to 
vhich panto, then a prior, refused his consent, thus load- 
:ng to hts own banishment. A few years later the emperor 
Henyy of Luxembourg descended into Italy, and the 
Floipehtines, whilst boldly preparing to resist his pretensions, 
^ lltlldhd a third circuit of walls to their city. His death in 
h v^iSlS put an end to this danger. 

In a war with Oostruccio Castracani, the tyrant of Lucca 
and Pisa, the Floreutiiies sought the assistanos of Kooert, 
king of Naples, the son of Chariot of Valois ; but soon 
becoming jealous of the foreigu |>ower they had themselves 
invited, they created a new officer of justice, called the 
Bargello or head of police, who exercised his authority with 
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ieoted, to a of terror, thxpjog anothto iw Wltli 
Lucca, the Flotonrinee again applied to Robert of Naples 
who sent them his soh, the dnke of Calabria. He was aoooin* 
panted by Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens, who^ acting 
as lieutenant for the young prince, set aside the government 
of the priors, and ruled Florence with a rod of iron. The 
people could not long endure his acts of savage cruelty, 
and drove him from their city, after having put hia 
minions to death in a manner so barbarous as to rival the 
deeds of the tyrant they had expelled. Tumults, a famine, 
and lastly the plague, devastated the land ; and as a cul- 
mination of disasters, the mercenary troops employed 
everywhere in Italy roamed over the country and spread 
desolation wherever they came. 

In 1378 occurred the famous rebellion of the Ciompi 
(Wooden Shoes), in which the artisans of Florence, led by 
a wool carder, Michele di Lando, gained possession of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and turned out the signory. Lando proved 
himself a man of sense and courage ; he finally quelled 
the riot in which be had been engaged but had not roused, 
and restored the authority of toe government. It was 
about this period that Salvestro de’ Medici, Bettino 
Ricosoli, and Oino Capponi were among the leading men 
of the republic. From the riot of the Ciompi to the year 
1390 Florence enjoyed the rare blessing of peace. This 
was broken by the ambitious thirst for universal dominion 
of Gian Qaleazzo Visconti, lord of Milan, and Florence 
owed her preservation to her general, Sir John Hawk wood, 
an Essex tailor, who had joined the mercenary bands on 
toe Continent, and earned himself wealth and celebrity as 
one of the greatest commanders of the age. The death 
of Gian Galeazzo in 1402 terminated the war. In 1406 
the Florentines gained possession of their ancient rival 
Pisa after a long and cruel siege. The fall of Pisa put an 
end to the power of the Ghibelline or feudal party in 
Tuscany. In 141 i, at the council of Constance, Pope John 
XX 111. was deposed, and came to reside in Florence, where 
his monument in the baptistery is one of the finest works 
of Donatello. 

The wealth of the city was meantime always increasing, 
and manufactures of silk and woollen articles fiourish^ 
within her walls. The richest of her citizens, Giovanni de’ 
Modici, was chosen gonfalonier in 1426, but toe popularity 
of this family had begun to excite the apprehension of all 
true patriots. When Qiovaimi introduced toe catasta,” 
or inquiry into the possessions of every citizen, with a view 
to taxation according to their means — a measure favour- 
ably viewed by the lower orders, — it raised loud opposition 
on the part of the wealthy ; for, however great their riches, 
none could complete with the Aledici, and they saw in the 

catasta ” another stepping stone to raise their rival to 
greater power and authority. At Giovanni^s death his 
popularity descended to his eldest son Cosimo, who lived to 
be called (however undeservedly) the father of his country. 
From him descended Lorenzo the Magnificent, Popes Leo 
X and Clement VII., Catharine de’ Medici queen of Henry 
II. of France, and Alexander, the first duke of Florenca 
From Giovanni’s younger son Lorenzo descended the 
grand-dukes from Cosimo I. to Gian Qastone. Cosimo de’ 
Medici and Kinaldo dei Albizzi represented the two great 
families who aspired to rule Florence, The Albizzi for a 
short time gained the ascendency, and Cosimo was sent 
into exile. Before a year he was recalled, and was created 
gonfalonier, and the Albizzi were banished. 

In 1441 an ^oecumenical council was held in Florence by 
Pope Eugenitis tV., to settle the claims of the Latin and 
Greek Churches, when learned men arrived from the East, 
and introduced toe study of Greek classical authors. 
Neri Capponi alone ventured to oppose toe ambition of 
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• but the deadi of Cai^n! in H6t left tlie Madid without 
a riiml. The death of Coeimo'a fiayourtte eon Oiovanni in 
1463 cost a gloom over the few remaining montha of hie 
own life, for hie eorviving eon Pietro wee a man enfeebled 
by d^eaee. At the death of Pietro in 1469, hie young eon 
Loreneo relates how the principal men of the city and of 
the state came to their house to condole with them on their 
lose, and to encourage him to take on himself the care of 
the city and government, as hie grandfather and father 
had dona In 1470 Loreneo was created syndic, and the 
next year he entertained with tho utmost magnificence 
Oaleaezo Sforza, duke of Milan, In 1472 Yolterra waa 
added to the Florentine dominions Such horrible atro- 
cities were committed during the siege and sack of this 
city, that the crime lay heavy on Lorenzo’s conscience in 
his dying hour. In the Pazzi conspiracy of 1478 Lorenzo 
narrowly escaped with his life, whilst his brother Giovanni 
was murdered before the altar of the cathedral. The com 
eplrators were put to death with great barbarity, and 
Lorenzo’s popularity rose higher than ever. Surrounded 
by men of genius and learning whom bis wealth could 
buy, or the charms of his manners and accomplishments 
could attract, Lorenzo added to the honours of his native 
city by reviving Greek taste and culture. 

The appearance of Girolamo Savonarola, or the ‘^Frate,” 
as be was called in Florence, awoke a new spirit HU 
denunciation of the immoral lives of tho citizens, and of 
books and works of art which tended to lower rather than 
exalt human nature, including the writings of Lorenzo 
himself, were listened to by crowded audiences. Such was 
his influence that even Lorenzo, when on his death bed in 
1492, sent for the Fmte” to receive his confession, and 
grant him absolution. That absolution Savonarola refused, 
unless Lorenzo repented of his usur{)ations, and promised 
to restore a free government to Florence ; but to this 
Lorenzo would not consent, and he died unshriven. The 
dawn of art and literature in the 13th century had attained 
its greatest brilliancy in tlie 14th and 15th. Before the 
Medici had risen to power, tho city had been embellished 
by the works of Andrea Orcagna, Taddeo Gaddi, Fra Filippo 
lappi, Fra Angelico, Andrea Costagno, Donatello, and 
Desiderlo di Sottignauo ; Ghiberti had designed his Gates 
of Paradise for the baptistery ; Brunelleschi had added a 
cupola to the cathedral ; and Maso Finiguerra had led by 
his niello work to the discovery of copperplate engraving. 
It was in tho 15th century that Bernardo Cenniui introduced 
the art of printing into Florence. Filippino Lippi, Fra 
Bartolommeo and his friend Mariotto Albertinelli, Bacdo 
d’ Agnolo, Baldoviuetti, Sandro Botticelli, the Ghirlaiidai, 
the Peselli, Benedetto da Bovezzano and Benedetto da 
Majano, Mino da Fiesole, Andrea Verocchio, and Leonardo 
da Vinci were the precursors, and some of them the con- 
temporaries, of Michelangelo, the glory of his fellow citizens. 
With Andrea del Sarto and Baphael — who, though from 
Urbino, painted some of hU finest works in Florence — 
painting reached its highest perfection. Among the men 
of literature were Boccaccio, Guicciardini, Macchiavelli, 
PoUziano, MarsiLio Ficino, and Pico della Mirandola. 
Lorenzo’s eldest son Piero succeeded to Ids honours ; his 
secoud son Giovanni, already a cardinal, became afterwards 
Leo X., and his youngest son Giuliano, duke of Nemours, 
perhaps the only virtuous mau among the Medici, died 
young. 

When Charles VIIL of France was invited by Lodovico 
il Morn, lord of Milan, into Italy, Piero de’ Medici, to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of the French king, visited him in his 
camp, and offered to yield the fortresses of Tuscany into 
his hands. On Piero’s return to Florence he found himself 
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eondeuiiied es u tmiiori and had to escape from the city, 
followed by the mt of his family. Charles VllI* entered 
Morence in 1494, intending to restore the Medici, but the 
signory refused to comply with his request, and when the 
king, affecting to play the part of a conquiror in a 
vanquished city, dicta^ terms which be expected the 
Blorentines to accept, Piero Cappoui, one of that family 
of staunch republicans, tore the obnoxious papur in his 
presence. Charles angrily declared be would summon his 
troops by the call of the trumpet. ‘‘ And we,” replied 
Capponi, ** will sound our bells” — the old war signal of the 
Florentines. Charles was forced to yield, but still lingered 
in Florence, until Savonarola, whose courage and sacred 
character appear to have overawed even this proud monarch, 
went to him and bade him begone. Tho iiifiuonce of the 
“ Frate ” daily increased as well os the number of his 
followers; and eager to restore a free constitution to 
Florence, which he believed could only exist with virtue 
in her citizens, he persuaded the signory to call a grand 
council or parliament of the people. Charles Vlll, had 
restored independence to Pisa, but the Florentines were 
eager to recover possession of that city, and since Pisa was 
the ally of Pope Alexander VI., the Borgia o( infamoua 
memory, and the greatest enemy of Savonarola, tho ‘‘Frate” 
sanctioned the act. Piero Capponi x>«irished during the 
course of this short war, and the Medici made a fresh 
attempt to re-enter Florence. Tho tide of popular favour 
was turning against Savonarola ; stop by step ho lost 
ground with the people, till after a violent tumultuary 
attack on his convent of St Mark in 1498, he was dragged 
to prison, torture, and execution. 

Eaily in the 16th century Louis XI 1. of Franco having 
entered Italy to claim the duchy of Milan, by right of his 
grandmother Valentina, a Milanese princess, Pope Julius 
II., who had placed himself at the head of the league to 
drive him from the country, insisted on the Florentines 
joining the enemies of the French king and recalling the 
Medici. Piero had met his death by accidentul drowning, 
but his son Lorenzo, duke of Urbino, returned to Florence, 
and after a short life of vicious indulgence, died in 1519, 
leaving an infant daughter, Catharine, afterwards married 
to Henry TI, of Franca Two illegitimate scions of the 
family, Ippolito and Alexander, now occupied the Medici 
palace in Florence. Clement VIL, also a Medici, who had 
succeeded Pope Julius, was at this time besieged in his 
castle of St Angelo by tho Constable Bourbon, general of 
the emperor Charles V.; and in tho year 1527 Rome was 
taken and sacked, to tho consternation of all Europe, whilst 
the party in Florence hostile to the Medici alone perceived 
a gleam of hope in tho destruction of a Medicean pope. 
Niccolo Capponi, a weak though amiable man, was the 
leader of this party, and Clarice, the sister of Lorenzo of 
Urbino and wife of Filippo Strozzi, one of the most 
unprincipled of Florentine citizens, appealed to Niccolo for 
aid to drive out of Florence the two youths Ippolito and 
Alexander, whom she refused to accept as belonging to bet 
family. Meantime Clement had been reconcUed to the 
emperor, and both approached Florence with a large army. 
After enduring all the protracted sufferings of a siege, and 
after the gallant but vain attempts of the patriot Feruccio 
to relieve his fellow citizens, Florence fell by treachery into 
the hands of the enemy; tho Medici entered the city in 
triumph, and Alexander was created its duke (1530). 
Ippolito died by poison, administered, it is supposed, by his 
cousin Alexander, who, after a reign rendered detestable by 
his vices, was murdered in his bed by his cousin Lorenzino, 
in 1537. Cosimo ^e’*Medici, son of Giovanni doUe Bande 
Ne^e, a brave soldier and captain of mercenary troops, 
and descended from Lorenzo the brother of Cosimo 
the father of bis country,” succeeded to the dukedom. 
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The eonqitasi ot Siena added to hie wealth and Mwer ; and 
in 1669 the pope created him grand-duke of Tuscany. 
Though accused of the murder of two of his sons and of a 
daughter, Cosimo bad the force of character and ability to 
command fear, if not respect, from the people over a*hom he 
tyrannised. He was a patron of art, and this boreditory 
taste was continued in his son the grand-duke Francis 1 
(1675). 

The school of art founded by Michelangelo had degener- 
ated into feeble exaggerations, without the genius of the 
great master. Giovanni Bolcgna and Benvenuto Cellini 
alone struck out new and original paths ; and the elegance 
and grace of their works in bronze and marble still adorn 
the public places of Florence, eclipsing the clumsy produc- 
tions of their contemporiiries Francis was married first to 
Joanna of Austria, and secondly to a beautiful Venetian 
lady, Biutica Cajicllo, whose first husband was assassinated 
to make way for the graiid-duke. Francis and Bianca died 
on the same day, 1587, not without suspicion of having 
been jiuisoned by his brother and successor Ferdinand, who | 
resigned a cardinaVs hat for the dukedom, and married 
Princess Christina of Lorraine. A doable alliance was 
formed with France by the union in marriage of his niece 
Marie do’ Medici, daughter of Francis, with King Henry IV. 
Cosimo II. succeeded Ferdinand in 1609. The day of his 
accession Galileo Galilei discovered the satellites of Jupiter, 
which, in compliment to the young sovereign, he named 

Btello Medicei.” See Galiljko 

Ferdinand 11. was still a child when ho ascended the 
throne in 1621. Ho married Vi ttoria della Revere, heiress 
of U rhino ; and though her lands were claimed by the 
church, she brought a rich dowry to Florence. Ferdinand 
and his brother Cardinal Leopold added greatly to the art 
treasures in the galleries, and founded academius of art and 
science. Cosimo 1 1 1., who succeeded in 1 670, was a narrow^ 
minded bigot, whose inarriago with a gay young princess of 
the court of Louis XIV. of Franco ended in separation. 
He died in 1 71 3, leaving one son, Gian Gastono, whoso mild 
character, aversion to the punishment of death, and abolition 
of oppressive taxes made him popular with his subjects. 
Commerce, industry, and agriculture flourished during the 
reign of this last of the Medici. At his death in 1737 he 
loft no male heirs to the throne. Tuscany had been already 
assigned by n European agreement — the celebrated Prag- 
matic Sanction — to Francis duke of Lorraine in compensa- 
tion for his duchy, which had been annexed to Franco. In 
1753 an edict gave Tuscany to the second son of Francis 
and the empress Maria Theresa ; and two years later, on 
the death of his father, Pietro Leojioldo of Austria arrived 
in Florence to take jiossesaiou of the throne. His short 
reign marked a now era of progress and rofonn. The 
Inquisition was abolished, privileges set aside, and plans 
reposed for draining and colonizing the Maromma. In 
790 Leopold was called to Vienna to succeed his brother 
Joseph II. as emperor, and left his younger son Ferdi- 
nand III. grand duke of Tuscany. By an article of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, Tuscany had been declared a separate 
and independent sovereignty ; tbereforo, w^hen, after the 
outburst of the Fionch Kevolution, the emperor Fraucis 
IL claimed the ussiKtanco of a Tuscan army to restore the 
Bourbons in France, the great minister Fossombronl refused, 
declaring tliat Tuscany was on terms of peace and amity 
with the French republic. But in 1796 Ferdinand, yield- 
ing to the importunity of the court at Vienna, joined in the 
war fi^iiiist France, and two years later Florence was 
occupied by a French army. The first consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, com^nered Tuscany, And whilst Ferdinand 
renounced his rights on condition of a compensation in 
Germany, one of the Bourbons of Parma was placed on his 
throne as king of Etruria. Tuscany was annexed to the 


French etuptie in 1808^ but in 1809 the giwid^Hdiidlqr was 
restored in favour of Eliza Bonaparte Bi^oohi^ sister of 
the emperor Napoleon. 

Her reign lasted only five years, and after Napoleon had 
been exiled to Elba, Ferdinand resumed his sovereignty. 
On this occasion an Austrian, Prince Rospigliosi, was sent 
to Florence to announce his arrival, and in his proclamation 
he declared Tuscany to be an inheritance and patrimony 
of the imperial house of Austria. The vain attempt of 
Lombardy in 1820 to shake off the Austrian yoke, an 
attempt in wliich the crown prince of Piedmont, Carlo 
Alberto, was secretly implicated, ended in the incarceration 
of some of the noblest Italian patriots in Austrian fortresses 
for a period of from 16 to 20 years. It was vain for 
Fossombroni to protest, end declare that the Tuscan Govern- 
ment did not require Austrian soldiers to play the masters ; 
Austrian soldiers arrived to occupy Tuscany as well as the 
other Italian states, and the aulic counsellor Menz wrote 
to Prince Mettemich that “ the Tuscan Government, led to 
reflect on its dangers, had assumed a flrmer attitude, and 
constituted a more active and vigilant police, and, at all 
events, the respect inspired by Austrian bayonets placed at 
the gates of Tuscany were sufficient to dispel revolutionary 
ideas.” Ferdinand died in 1833, and was succeeded by his 
son I^eopold II., who had married a Neapolitan princesa 
Alarmed by the revolutionary movements of 1847, Leopold, 
like other Italian princes, granted his people a constitution, 
but when they further demanded to be led against the 
Austrians, to assist in driving the foreigner from Italy, he 
reluctantly permitted the Tuscan army, chiefly consisting 
of young volunteers, to depart. The enthusiastic youths 
who fought for the independence of their country displayed 
unwonted valour at Curtalone and Montanara ; but the 
grand-duke signified his displeasure by withdrawing titles 
and pensions from even the surgeons who attended the 
wounded on the field of battle. Among the liberals in 
Florence who had long been seeking an opportunity to 
shake off foreign interference in the government of their 
country, were men of the greatest moderation and virtue, — 
Baron Bettino ilieasoli, the Marchoso Cosimo Ridolfi, the 
poets Niccolini and Giusti, Salvagnoli, the Marchese Neii 
Corsiui, and the Marchese Gino Capponi, the last of that 
family illustrious for virtue, for genius, and for patriotism.^ 
The grand-duke, who either shared the princqiles of his 
family, or had not courage to place himself at the head of 
the distinguished men who coincided with the view of the 
Piedmontese minister Cavour, invited Austrian troops in 
1850 again to occupy his dominions, and though Leopold 
affected to submit to necessity, the Austrian general de- 
clared he would not have come uninvited. This occupa- 
tion lasted six years, during wliich time the power of Hfe 
and death of Tuscan subjects was delivered into the bands 
of the Austrian commanders. When Victor Emmanuel, 
king of Piedmont and Sardinia, with Uie assistance of 
France, made war against Austria for the independence 
of Italy in 1859, a vain hope was still entertained that 
Leopold would have consented to unite his army with that 
of Piedmont; but the proclamation of war went forth 
without a sign from Tuscany. On the 27th April 1859 
the Tuscan troops unanimously declared their intention to 
throw down their arms unless they were allowed to join 
the War of Independence. The liberals insisted on the 
abdication of Leopold in favour of his son, and on an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Piedmont Leopold de- 
clined these proposals, and quitted Florence with his 
famity, amidst the silence of the assembled multitudes, 
never to return. 

^ Shortly before his deatli in 1876, at upwards of $0 years of sf^ 
he compieted his admirable lustory of the Florentine Eepublio, JStci/ia 
della eft JF^renze dt Otno Cajopani, S tom., 8vo, 1875. 
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^Uisli Ea 1865 beeame the capital of hu kiagdom of ludy. 
It was not until 1870 that the hopes of the Florentines 
were disappointed, and the seat of government was trans- 
ferred to Rome. 

See the histones of the Florentine Kepublic by Qino Ctoponii 
Atto Vanucci, T, A. Trollope, and Henry Napier; P. VHiari’s 
Memoirs of Bavowtirola^ translated by Leonam Homer, kc, (A S. H. ) 

FLORENCE, of Worcester, an English chronicler who 
lived daring the end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th 
century. Nothing more is known of him than that he was 
a monk of Worcester, that he had a great reputation for 
learning, and that he died on the 5th June 1118. His 
Chrontde begins with the creation of the world and ends 
with the year of his death. The earlier part is compiled 
from the Chronicle of Marianus Scotos, and the greater part 
of that which relates to English history is a tranalatioii 
from the Saxon Chronicle ; but as he approaclios his own 
times the independent value of his work increases, and in 
regard to contemporary events ho is one of the most valuable 
of existing authorities. The Chronicle of Florence was 
continued from 1118 to 1141 by an anonymous writer. 

An edition of the Chronicle woh pnl)liK)ied ut Loudon in 1592, and 
another at Frankfort in 1601. It is alwo incluth^ in the Collcdion 
<f Historians^ edited by order of the Hecortls Coiuiuisslon ; and a 
translation with notes by Thos. Forester is contained in Bohn’s 
Antiqimrian Library. 

FLORES, also called Endeh and Manuiciiaai, an island 
of the East Indian Archipelago belonging to the residency 
of Timor. It lies in a line with Java between Sumbava 
on the west and Timor on the oast, and stretches from 
8“ 3' to 9“ 59' S. lat, and from 119° 49' to 123' 1' E. lung. 
It is about 230 miles long, and from 20 to 40 broad, and 
its area is estimated at about 8900 square miles. Like 
most of the islands of the archipelago, it is both moun> 
tainous and volcanic, among the loftier summits being 
Ombuu Romba or (4unong Keo, 9054 feet in height; 
Lobetabi or, in a corrupted form, Lovotivi», 7115 ; Ombuu 
Soro or Gunong Rokka, G557 ; and Larantuka or Ilimandiri, 
5180. The interior is very partially explored, though the 
forests are neither so dense nor so extensive as in Borneo or 
Celebes. Besides amber, which is found on the coast, the 
mineral products consist of sulphur, pumice-stone, copper, 
and a little iron and gold. Sandal-wood, rice, wild cinna- 
mon, and birds’ nests are the most important articles of 
export, giving rise to a considerable trade with Celebes, 
Timor, Batavia, and Singapore. The inhabitants are 
mainly of Malay origin, and the language appears to be 
akin to that of Bima. There are coiisiderablo settlements 
of Buginese and Wacyorese. Portugal lays claim to certain 
portions of the island, but practically it is all under Dutch 
supremacy. Christianity has been introduced by the 
Portuguese on the east coast, and tlie converts arc visited 
from time to time by priests from Timor. 

See P. J. Veth, ** Ilet eiland Flores,” in TijiMirift voor Nederh 
IndiUy 1866 ; E. Francis, Hermncringcn uit den leotmloop van een 
Indvich awhUnaar, 1856; 8 . Muller, Bijdragen tot dc Kennis van 
Timor, 

FLORES, the most westerly of the Azoies. See Aeobks. 

FLOREZ, Enrique (1701-1773), a Spanish historical 
scholar, was born at YalLadoUd in 1701. In his fifteenth 
year he entered the order of St Augustine, professed theo- 
logy at the university of Alcala, and published a Curaus 
Thoologim in 5 vols. 4to (1732-1738). He afterwards 
devoted himself exclusively to historical studies. Of these 
the first fruit was his Clave Hiatoried^ a work of the same 
clast as the French Art de Verifier lea Datea, and preceding 
it by several years. It appeared in 1743, and passed 
through manjr editions. In 1747 was published the first 
volume of La JBapaHa Sagrada^ a vast compilation of local 
ecdesiastical histoiy whi<^ obtained a European reputation, 


and of which 29 volumes appeared in the authors lifetime, 
It was continued after his death by Fathers Risco and 
Fernandez, and further additions have been made at the 
expense of the Spanish Government. The value of the 
work is considerably increased by the insertion of ancient 
chronicles and documents not easily accessible elsewhere. 
Florez was a good numismatist, and published Kapafkt 
Garpetaiia: MedallcLa delaa Colonias, in 2 vols. 4to (1757- 
1758). A third volume appeared in 1773. llis last work 
was the Memtri(w de laa regnaa Catolteaa^ 2 vols. 4to 
(1770). Florez led a retired, studious, and unambitious 
life, and died at Madrid in May or August 1773. 

FLOKIAN, the patron saint of Poland, was born at 
Zeiselmauer, Lower Austria, about the year 190. He 
served as a captain in the Roman army, and sutfered death 
by drowning about the year 230, during the persecution of 
the Christians by the emperor Diooletiau. His remains 
are said to have been buried on the site of the present 
I Augustinian monastery at St Florian near Linz, but were 
afterwards transferred to Rome. About 1183 a portion 
of them was presented to King Oasimir of I’oland, and 
from that time Flunau became the patron saint of that 
country. He is represented as a warrior holding in liis 
hand a vessel from which ho pours out ilames, and on this 
account his protection is often sought against fire. His 
day in the calendar is August 4. 

FLORIAN, Jean Pieuke Claris de (1755-1794), a 
French poet and romancist, w^as bom at the chateau of 
Florian, near Sauve, in that part of Languedoc which now 
forms the do[)artnmut of Gard. His mother, a Spanish lady 
named Giletto de Salgues, died when he w^as quite a child, 
and the person who seemed to have had most infiuouce on 
his early years ivas his grandfather, an old noble who had 
I run through his ©state. His uncle, thomarcpiis of Florian, 

I who had married a niece of Voltaire, introduced him at 
' Fernoy, and Florianet, as he was soon affectionately nick- 
I named, spent a jdeasaut time with the old dictator of 
I French literature. In 1768 ho became page in the house- 
hold of the duke of Ponthi6vre at Anet, and throughout 
' llis life he was tho object of the powerful patronage of that 
I cultured nobleman. Having studied for some time at the 
I artillery school at Bapaume he obtained from the duke a 
commission in a dragoon regiment , and m this capacity it is 
I said he displayed a boisterous behaviour as unlike as might 
I be to what the reader of his works would naturally imagine. 

I He afterwards left the anny and became gentleman in ordi- 
j nary. On the breaking out of tho French Revolution he 
retired to Sceaux, but he was soon discovered and dragged 
to prison by the Parisian sans-culottcs ; and though his 
incarceration was not of long continuance, it bo injured his 
health that he survived his release only a fe\r months. 
His death took place on September 13, 1794. 

Florian’s first literary efforts took the shape of little 
comedies ; but he first attracted attention by an epistle 
in verse entitled Voltaire et le aerf du Mont Jura and an 
eclogue called liuih^ which were crowned by the French 
Academy in 1782 and 1783 respectively. In the latter 
year he also produced his Galaiee^ a professed imitation of 
the Galatea of Cervantes, and this was followed two years 
later by Numa PompUiua^ an equally uudisguiaed imitation 
of F^nelou’s TeUmaque^ which as an educational work has 
proved only less popular than its prototype. In 1788 he 
became a member of the French Academy and published 
Eatelle, a pastoral of the same class as Galaiee^ which is 
reckoned one of the best of his works. Another romance, 
Gonzalve de Cordoue^ preceded by an historical notice of 
the Moors, appeared In 1791, and his famous collection of 
Fahlea in 179^ After his death there appeared an unfin- 
ished treatment of the story of William Tell, to which 
he had devoted the leisure of his confinement, and an 
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mhriApxkmt of Qoiioto^ which, though fat from hoitig 
a correct representation of the original, bad great aucoeia 

Florian was a professed imitator of Oeasner,^ atid bis 
style has all the artificial delicacy and sentimentality of the 
Q^nerian school. Perhaps the nearest example of the 
elass in English literature is afforded by Wilson’s Li^his 
and S/tadoufs of ScoUtah />?/>. Ho is least affected in his 
fables, his comedies, and some of his minor tales. Among 
the bwt of the fables are reckoned the Monkey showing 
the Magic Lantern,” the Blind Man and the Paralytic,” 
and the Monkeys and the Leopard”; and Zes DeuxBilUU^ 
Le Bm /Vrc, and Le Bern Mfumge are the best known of 
the comedies. In the latter he brought the arlequinades 
again into fashion, and raised them to a higher level, 
ilorian’s (Ett^rn OompUtra appeared at Paris in 16 vol- 
umes, 1820; his (Euvrea ineditea in 4 volumes, 1824. 
Didot published an edition in 24 volumes, Briand another 
in 13, and Jauffret a third in 12. The editions of some 
of the tnoro popular works are extremely numerous. 

8ft* “ Vio do Kloniin* pro/ixotl to his CEuvrn poathvmen \ A. J. N. 
de llomiy, Fie de F/orinrit Pans, An V.; JaiiiTict and Lacretello, 
Mlloge de Florutn, 1812; Baiiite-B<*uyo, VauaerifB du t. iiL 

FLOlilDA, the most southern of the United States of 
America, is a largo projection extending southwards into 
the Atlantic ocean, its southern and western coasts forming 
in part the northern and eastern shore line of the Qulf of 
Mexico, 

The name of Florida was in the 16th and early part 
of the 17tU century indefinitely ajiplied to the territory 
now lying south of Virginia, By its charter the southern 
boundary of Oaroliua was fixed at the 29th parallel, 
thus including about one half of the present State oi 
Florida. In 1738 the stipulated northern boundary of 
Florida was a line drawn duo west from the mouth of the 
St John’s River (called by the Spaniards San Juan) to 
the little river Vesisa, cutting off all upper or continental 
Florida. At the time of its cession by Spain to Great 
Britain in 1763, the territory of Florida extended as far 
west as the Mississippi liver, including portions of the 
present States of Alabama, Mississinpi, and Louisiana. 
The present boundaries are comprised between 24“ 30' and 
Sr N. hit, and 80'* and 87“ 45' W. long. 

Florida makes the southern boundary of the State of 
Georgia, and in part that of Alabama, from which it is 
separated on the north-west by the river Perdido, The 
Atlantic washes its eastern, and the Qulf of Mexico its 
eouthoru and western coasts, constituting a sea-board of 
more than 1000 miles. On the eouth-eust it is separated 
from the Bahamas by the Straits of Florida. It points 
toiKurds Cuba on the south, Havana being about 110 miles 
from Key West Its entire length from Perdido river to 
Cape Salfio is about 700 inilos, its mean breadth 90 miles. 
The ostimatoil area of Florida is 69,268 square miles, or 
37,931,620 acres, of which 2,373,641 acres were in 1870 
included in farinn. The population in 1870 was 187,748. 

The peninsula proper terminates on the south in Cape 
Bable ; but a remarkable chain of rocky islets, called the 
Florida Keys, begins at C'lipo Florida oii the eastern shore, 
extends south-westerly nearly 200 miles in a direction 

S uerally conforuimg with that of the coast, and ends in 
e cluster of sand-hoapod rocks known as the Tortugas, 
from the great number of turtle formeily frequenting them, 
South of the bank on which those Keys rise, and separated 
from them by a navigable channel, is the long, narrow, and 
dangerous coral ridge known as the Florida Reef. This 
group of keys and reefs is washed on the south by the 
constant current of the Qulf Stream. ' The most important 
of the ke^ is Key West, a nautical corruption of Ca^o 
tiueao or Bone Key, which name originated in the great 
number of bones found on the island by the Spaniards, 


supposed to he Hmee of the ehdrfgbiil 
UmiA was Umg the hatmt of emuggteie and jdnileiii hut w 
now a busy and thriving plaooi and one of the moet Im- 
portant naval stations possessed by the United States^ on 
account of its commanding situation at the entrance of the 
moat frequented passage into the Gulf of Mexico, as well 
as its nearness to Havana, Kingston, and other important 
ports of the West Indies, belonging to European powers. 

The Gulf coast of the State is intersected by numerous 
bays, among which are Pensacola^ Choctawhatchee, St 
Andrew’s, Appalachicola, Appalaohee, Tampa, Charlotte, 
Ponce de Leon or Chatham, and Florida Bays, the last lying 
between the Keys and mainland. The chief rivers are St 
John’s, navi^ble about 100 miles for vessels of moderate 
draught, and emptying into the Atlantic after a northerly 
course of 300 miles ; Indian River, a long narrow lagoon 
on the eastern coast, which it is proposed to unite by a 
canal with the St John’s; the Suwanee and Ockloconee, 
which rise in Georgia and flow into the Gulf of Mexico ; 
the Appalachicola, formed by the Chattahootchee and Flint 
rivers, and emptying into the bay of the same name ; 
Choctawhatchee, Escambia, and Perdido, also fiowing into 
the Qulf. The St Mary’s makes for some distance the 
northern boundary of the State Florida has also numerous 
lakes, some of which are navigable. Lake Okeechobee, in 
the Everglades, is about 40 miles long and 30 broad. 

Surface and Soil , — The surface is generally level, the 
greatest elevation being not more than 300 feet above the 
sea, although old maps represent it as mountainous. The 
most remarkable feature is the immense tract of marsh filled 
with islands in the southern part of the state, called the 
Everglades, and by the Indians grass- water.” Between 
the Buwanee and Chattahootchee the country is hilly ; the 
western portion of the State is level. De Bow designates 
the lands as high-hummock, low-hummock, swamp, savanna, 
and pine. The soil is genemlly sandy, except in the 
hummocks, where it is intermixed with clay. These 
hummocks vary in extent from a few to thousands of acres, 
and are found in all parts of the State. They are usually 
covered with a heavy growth of red, live, and water oak, 
magnolia, pine, and dogwood. When cleared they afford 
desirable openings for cultivation. The savannas are rich 
alluvions on the margins of streams or lying in detached 
tracts, yielding largely, but requiring ditching and dyking 
in ordinary seasons. In the ** barrens, ” as the pine forests 
are called, the soil is very poor, aud thickly overgrown 
with pine and cypress. The district comprised in the 
Everglades is impassable during the rainy season, from 
July to October. It is about 60 miles long by 60 broad, 
covering most of the territory south of Lake Okeechobee, 
or Big-water. The islands with which this vast swamp or 
lake h studded vary from one-fourth of an acre to hundreds 
of acres in extent. They are generally covered with dense 
thickets of shrubbery or vines, occasionally with lofty pines 
and palmettos. The water is from I to 6 feet deep, the 
bottom being covered with a growth of rank grass. The 
vegetable deposit of the Everglades is considered well 
adapted to the Cultivation of the banana and plantain. 
Another remarkable feature of Florida are the subterranean 
streams which undermine the rotten limestone formation, 
creating numerous cavities in the ground called **Binka” 
These are inverted conical hollows, or tunnels, vavying in 
extent from a few yards to several acres, at the bottom of 
which running water often appears* 

A most remarkable spring, situated 12 miles from 
Tallahahsee, has been sounded with 250 fathoms of 
before finding bottom* The outflow forms a beautiful lake^ 
transparent and cold as ice even in the hottest weather* 
The great sink of Alachua county is a subterranean passage 
by which the waters of the Alachua savanna are snpposM 
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ZWae atid HarbowrM, — Notwithstanding the great extent 
of its sea-coast, Florida has few good harboara Besides 
being a naval station, Key West is a place of considerable 
importance Pensacola, Appalachicuta, Bt Mark^ Cedar 
Keys, Tampa, and Charlotte on the Qulf, and Femandina 
and St Augustine on the Atlantic coast, are the principal 
ports. Of these the harbours of Pensacola and Femandina 
are the best The cities of Florida are Jacksonville, popula- 
tion in 1870, 6912; Pensacola, 3347; Tallahassee, the 
capital, 2023; and St Augustiue, 1717. Jacksonville, on 
St John's River, is a flourishing city, much resorted to by 
invalids from the northern States on account of the salu- 
brity of its climate. Femandina, the eastern tenuinus of 
the railway which crosses the State to Cedar Keys, on the 
Qulf of Mexico, has 1722 inhabitants. 

Climate. — Florida, except in the vicinity of the swamps, 
possesses one of the most equable and agreeable climates of 
the continent. Occupying as it does a situation between 
the temperate and tropical regions, it enjoys exemption 
from the frosts and sudden changes of the one and the 
excessive heat of the other. The mercury, however, some- 
timoa falls to the freezing point, and great damage is done 
to the orange plantations. The winter climate of the Qulf 
coast is more rigorous than that of the Atlantic. The 
seasons partake of the tropical character, winter being dis- 
tinguishable by copious rains. Statistics show the State to 
be one of the healthiost, if not the healthiest, of the United 
States, and its resident population is largely increased in 
tho winter months by invalids from the north, seeking a 
more genial clime. Jacksonville, St Augustine, and Key 
West are preferred by this class of visitors, who are every 
year becoming more numerous. The moan winter tem- 
perature as observed at Key West was slightly less thou 
that of Havana; while for the months from July to 
November it was about the same. Besides the advantage 
of its climate, the semi-tropical character of Florida offei's a 
grateful and striking change of scone to the health-seeker, 
who leaves the bare forests and frozen streams of New 
England for a country teeming with luxuriant vogetatioii 
and strewed with flowers. 

Products , — The productions of Florida are of an essen- 
tially tropical character : cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar-cane, 
arrow root, hemp, flax, coffee, and the cocoa-nut flourish 
thera The climate is also favourable to tho cultivation of 
the silk-worm and for the cochineal insect Oranges, 
bananas, lemons, limes, olives, grapes, pine-apples, grow 
abundantly, and are of exquisite flavour* Indian corn, 
sweet potatoes, beans, pease, and such products of a more 
northern cUmato as Irish potatoes, barley, buckwheat, hops, 
Ao., are also raised. The cultivation and export of 
oranges and other fruits have grown to be a considerable 
source of wealth to the State ; and the manufacture of 
cigars, especially at Key West, is becoming an important 
industry. Tho pasturage afforded by tho savannas is 
excellent, cattle requiring little or no attention from their 
owners, and no housing in winter. Qame and flsh abound 
in every part of the state. Deer, wild turkeys, partridges, 
geese, ducks, and other small game are in all the forests 
and about all the lakes, rivers, and swamps ; green turtle, 
oysters, sheep's-head, red-flsh, mullet, drc., are found on all 
the coasts, and freshwater flsh in all the inland waters. 
Magniflcent sponges are gathered along the reefs, and form 
a considerable item of tr^e. Cotton, rice, sugar, tobacco^ 
lumber, fish, and fruits may be considered the most 
valuabld products. From selected statistics, compiled by 
the United States Govemmenti it appears that Florida pro- 


diteed in curb, 2^225,086 boshels; oat% 

114,204 bushels; cotton, 39,789 bales; wool, 37,862 lb; 
rice, 401,687 lb; cane, 583,192 ; Irish pota- 

toes, 10,218 bushels; sweet potatoes, 789,486 bushels; 
pease and beans, 64,846 bushels; honey, 150,654 Ib. 
Florida cotton is grown almost exclusively in the noithern 
group of counties, but the State is capable of producing the 
celebrated Sea Island varlel^, the cultivation of which was 
formerly confined to a few islands on the coasts of South 
Carolina and Georgia. Appalachicola, formerly a consider- 
able shipping port for cotton, has been superseded by 
Femandina on the Atlantic. The crop of 1876-77 is 
reported at 34,303 bales, of which 11,214 was Sea Island ; 
but it should be stated that this computation includes only 
shipments from Florida outports, there being no da<A 
whence to estimate accurately the quantity going to ports 
out of the State by rail The same remark will apply to 
the quantity of wool everted, 

The W(x>l grown in Florida is long-stapled, of medium 
and coarse grades, little attention being as yet given to 
producing fine wools. lu 1878 tho flocks bad Increased to 
56,500 head, yielding 200,000 U) of wool. 

In 1874 Qadsdon county produced on 327 acres planted 
216,000 Vb of tobacco, of excellent quality, valued at 
844,000. East and South Florida rely mainly upon fruit 
cultura Florida is said to be the only section of tho 
Union whore the orange can be grown to any extent with 
success. There is no fear of winter killing south of Pllatka. 
Tho quality of the fruit and the excellent condition in 
which it reaches the northern markets render this a most 
profitable crop. 

Tho forests of Florida form no inconsiderable source of 
wealth. Tho live-oak, so valuable in shipbuilding, abounds, 
also tho other varieties of oak, swamp cypress, hickory, 
pine, ma^olia, dogwood, and laurel. The palma christi 
(caBtor-oil bean) becomes here a large tree ; on the islands 
and keys boxwood, satin wood, mastic, and lignum-vite 
grow abundantly. Tho pine is found from Cape Sable to 
near Indian river. In addition to fruit-bearing species, 
the pimento, coffee, pepper, clove, and other spice trees and 
shrubs may bo successfully cultivated 

From the ofiicial sources of information it appears that 
in 1870 the value of the live stock on farms was 88>212,167. 
The number of horses was 11,002; mules and oases, 8,885; 
milch cows, 61,932 ; draught and other cattle, 822,701 ; 
sheep, 26,509; swine, 158,908. Florida also produced 
100,989 fl) butter. These numbers will be largely in- 
creased by the census of 1880. 

Manvfarturea , — These are unimportant, and are chiefly 
confined to flour and grist mills, lumber mills, and establish- 
ments for the manufacture of sugar and molasses, their total 
value in 1870 being 84,685,403. Agriculture and com- 
merce are tho chief resources of the State, — the export of 
its fibrous products, cereals, fruits, fish, live-oak end other 
timber, giving employment to a considerable tonnage* 
Among the mineral productions may be named amethyst, 
turquoise, lapis-lazuli, ochre, coal, and iron-ore. 

Trade . — The coasting trade employs many steamers and 
sailing craft, plying chiefly between Florida ports and 
Savannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Yoik. Pen- 
sacola and Appalachicola are naturally points of shipments 
for southern Alabama and south-western Georgia. The 
bulk of foreign merchandise reaches the State from northern 
ports instead of by direct importation. Key West shows 
much the largest tonnage of vessels entering or clearing, 
St John’s and Femandina following in the order named* 
Shipbuilding is carrfed on at all the ports, the vessels 
usually being of small burthen, for coast traflic* 

Railways , — In 1876 there were only 484 miles of 
railway in Florida. The Jacksonville, Pensacola, and 
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Mobil* milroad ojctenili weot from Jacksonville to Chetta- 
hootchee, and is tke longest in the State. Lateral lines 
connect this line with the Georgia system by a branch 
Irotn Lire Oak due north to Dupont, and with St Mark’s 
on the Gulf by a branch south from Tallahassee. The 
Aitlatitic, Gulf, and West India Transit Company’s line 
extends from Fernandlna on tlie Atlantic to Cedar Keys 
on the Gulf, distance 15!) miles. The Pensacola and 
Louisville road extends from Pensacola north to a junction 
with the Mobile and Muntgumory (Alabama) railroad, 45 
miles. The Ht John’s River line crosses from St Augustine 
to Tocoi on the St John’s, 14 miles. 

Adminutration, — I'he government of Florida is similar 
to that of the other States of the American Union. The 
executive power is vested in a governor elected by the 
people every four years. The legislative pJiwer is repre- 
sented by a senate elected fur four years, and a house of 
rejiresentatives or assembly choson for two years, both by 
poimlar vote. The judiciary consists of a supreme court, 
having one chief and two associate judges, who hold three 
annual seBsions in Tallaliassoe ; there are also seven circuit 
besides other inferior courts. Florida has two members in 
the national house of representatives, and has therefore 
with the two sonators to which each State is entitled) only 
our votes in the electoral cfdlege. The State is divided 
into 39 counties, vis:., Alachua, Baker, Bradford, Brevard, 
Calhoun, Clay, Columbia, Dade, Duval, Escambia, 
Franklin, Gadsden, Hamilton, Hernando, llillsborough. 
Holmes, Jackson, Jefferson, Lafayette, Leon, Levy, Liberty, 
Madison, Manatee, Marion, Monroe, Nassau, Orange, Polk, 
Putnam, St John’s, Santa K(»8a, Sumter, Suwanee, Taylor, 
Volusia, Wakulla, Walton, Washington. 

Ediicaivm, — Florida has neither college nor university, 
although an agricultural college has boon incorporated ; 
the financial condition of the State and poiiple after the 
close of the groat civil war has greatly retarded educa** 
tional development. There is no public library of 10,000 
volumes in the State. In 1H7(5, out of a school population 
numbering 74,828 persons, the number actually attending 

S iublic schools was only 20,052. The total expenditure 
or educational purposes was $2,120,541. The slow de- 
velopment of education in the State may also be attributed 
to the numerous coloured population (91,384 in 1870) 
formerly held in slavery, which is wholly engaged in 
tilling the soil and kindred ])ursuit8. Since the war 
Florida has received large accosstous to its po^uilation 
from other States, and is undergoing changes which will, 
it is believed, ultimately lead to its taking a higher rank 
in the Union. In 1870 there were in the State 23 news- 
papers and periodicals, with a total circulation of 10,545. 
The total number of religious organizations was 420, 
having 390 places of worship, and jiroperty valued at 
*426,520. 

History, — The history of Florida is interesting. The 
various attempts at colonization by Europeans of which 
wo have authentic accounts go farther back than in any 
other part of the North American continent, preceding the 
efforts of the French in Canada, the English in Virginia, 
and even of the Spaniards thoiiisclves in Mexico. St 
Augustine is the oldest settlement founded by Europeans, 
not only of the United States, but of North America, and 
still shows traces of Spanish occupation two centuries ago. 
ttemains of fortifications, roads, <&c., are found between 
t£he Suwanee and Chattahuotchee. in 1512, seven years 
before the invasion of Mexico by (\)rtes, Juan Ponce de 
Leon discovered the mainland of Florida on Easter Sunday, 
PdscAa Floridum^ the supposed derivation of the name. 
The discoverer landed at a place called the Bay of the 
Cross, took formal possession, and planted a stone cross in 
sign of the jurisdiction of Spain. He continued his ex- 


plorations bi the interior and along the eoakt for eotOi 
months befors sailbg to Spain. The following year be 
was named governor of and received permission from 
Ferdinand to colonise the Island of Florida.” His effortSi 
however, proved unsuccessful. The place of his original 
landing is supposed to be a few miles north of Saint 
Augustine. 

The next effort at colonisation was the disastrous one ol 
Pamphilo de Narvaez in 1528. He sailed from Cube 
with 400 men, landed in the bay of Pensacola, and 
remained in the country nearly six months, when he re- 
embarked and perished in a tempest near the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Four survivors of this expedition succeeded, 
after incredible hardships, in reaching Mexico. 

Hernando de Soto landed on May 30, 1 539, at what is 
now Tampa Bay, called by the Spaniards “ Spiritu Santo.” 
i De Soto believed Florida a new El Dorado. He had the 
title of Adelantado^ or president, from the emperor, and 
undertook the conquest at his own expense. He passed 
the first winter in the country of the Appalachians, east of 
Flint river. After a sanguinary conflict with the natives, 
who opposed his advance into the interior, and the loss of 
many men by disease, De Soto reached the Mississippi, 
where he died from fever while endeavouring to descend 
its banks to the mouth. 

}l6n6 Goulaine de Laudouni6re, who had accompanied 
Jean Bibault in his expedition to Port Royal (1562), 
landed first at what is now St Augustine, subsequently in 
the river St John, called by him the River of May,” and 
built Fort Caroline in 1564. The colonists, who were 
Huguenots, were on the point of abandoning the settlement 
when re-enforced by Ribault; but he had scarcely anchored 
when a Spanish fleet under Meuendez appeared. Ribault 
made bis escape for the moment. Soon after Meuendez 
surprised and massacred the garrison of Fort Caroline, 
carrying out to the letter his barbarous order to gibbet 
and behead all Protestants in those regions.” In endea- 
vouring to return to Fort Caroline, Ribault and his party 
also fell into the hands of Meneiidez, and shared the fate of 
their companions. The French were all hanged with the 
inscription affixed to them — “ Not as Frenchmen, but as 
heretics.” 

Aviles de Monondez, referred to as exterminating the 
French settlement on the St John, landed September 1565, 
and lairl the foundation of the town, named by him St 
Augustine. Two years later a French expedition com- 
manded by Dominique de Gourgues, seized two forts near 
the mouth of the St John, and the important one of San 
Mateo, and in retaliation for the cruelty of Menendez 
hanged all his prisoners, “not as Spaniards, but as 
assassins.” Do Gourgues’s head was demanded by the 
Spanish king, and he was for a time compelled to 
live in concealment Menendez afterwards rebuilt San 
Mateo. 

On the 28th of May 1586 Sir Francis Drake,, then 
returning from his memorable expedition to the West 
Indies, discovered a scaffold raised upon four high masts, 
evidently a look-out station, upon the Florida coast. No 
one in the fleet had any knowledge that the Spaniards 
{Hissesaed a place there. Drake therefore ordered the 
pinnaces to make a reconnaissance. Having entered an 
inlet they came to the fort St Juan de Pinos, from which 
the garrison fled to St Augustine ; and on the approach 
of the English they also abandoned this place, which had 
the appearance of a prosperous settlement, with its council- 
house, 'churchy and handsome gardens. The invaders 
destroyed the town and meditated an attack on St Helena, 
twelve leagues further up the coast, but were deterred from 
want of a pilot to conduct them safely through the intricate 
,and dang^ns shoak. Drake pursued his voyage to 
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The English colonists of Qeoigia and Carolina continued 
to wage war against the Spaniards in Florida* Oovemor 
Moore of South Carolina made an unsuccessful attempt 
on St Augustine in 1702; and General Oglethorpe of 
Georgia besieged it in 1740 with the same result Nearly 
a hundred years later, in 1837, the U.S. engineers found 
balls thrown by Oglethorpe in the moat of the old Spanish 
fortress. In 1763 Florida was ceded to Great Britain in 
FStom for Havana, captured by Albemarle tho previous 
jrear. Most of the Spaniards left the country. Vigorous 
efforts were made by the British Government to promote 
settlement by liberal grants of land to settlors l^des a 
large number of emigrants who came over from Europe, 
promising settlements were made under tho patronage of 
Lords liolle and Berosford and Governor Moultrie. In 
addition to these many royalists emigrated thither from 
Cleorgia and Carolina, on the breaking out of hostlUties 
between Great Britain and her American colonies. Twenty 
years of British possession accomplished more in settling 
and improving Florida than two hundred years of Spanish 
rule. 

In 1781 Don Bernardo de Galvez, Spanish governor of 
Itouisiana, having previously taken Mobile, besieged and 
captured l?en8acola, thus completing tho conquest of West 
Florida. In 1783 Florida was ceded back to Spain, when 
the greater part of the English population, estimated at 
25,000, left the province and passed into tho a(i^joining 
states. Some unimportant military operations took 2 >laco 
in 1814. In February 1819 a treaty for the cession 
of Florida to the United States was concluded at Wash- 
ington, and in 1821 was reluctantly ratified by tho king 
of Spain, thus concluding a long and tedious negotiation. 
Possession was taken in July by General Jackson, who liad 
been appointed governor of the Floridos by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Immigration flowed in rapidly 
from the southern States, the Bahamas, and even the North 
Atlantic States ; but a great drawback to the prosperity 
of the newly acquired territory was found iu the deter- 
mined resistance of the warlike nation of Seminole Indians 
to the encroachments of the whites upon their hunting- 
grounds. A resolution on the part of the United States 
Oovermnent to remove those Indians led to the long and 
bloody struggle known as the Seminole War, in which for 
seven years the Indians successfully defied every eflbrt to 
subdue them, retreating into the fastnesses of the Ever- 
glades when closely pressed. Osceola, chieftain of the 
Seminoles, having been captured by treachery, tho war 
ended in 1842. The remnant of the Indians were removed 
beyond the Mississippi, and in three years after their 
expulsion (1845) Florida was admitted into tho Union 
as a State. 

On the 10th January 1861, Florida, by a convention 
assembled on the 3d, seceded from tlie Union. Fort 
Marion and the arsenals at St Augustine and Chattahoot- 
cheo were seized on the 7th, the forts and dockyards at 
Pensacola on tho 12th, except Fort Pickens, on Santa Bosa 
island, which was held by the United States forcoa Not 
being within the line of great military operations, the con- 
flicts between the Federal and Confederate forces wore of 
minor importance. Femandina, Jacksonville, and St 
Augustine fell into the hands of the national forces early 
in 1862. Pensacola was reoccupied by them the same 
year. In April 1865 President Johnson, by a proclama- 
tion, declared the restrictions on commercial intercourse 
with Florida removed ; in July William Marvin was 
named provisional governor* A State convention assembled 
in October at Tallahassee which repealed the ordinance of 
secession. Civil government was i>rocticaHy resumed the 


foUowing year by tiie electioii of State officeni end a kgk* 
lature, A subsequent State oonvention met at TnUahaam, 
January 20, 1868, to form a new constitution, which was 
ratified by the people in May, a legislature and State officers 
being chosen at the same election. The State having 
complied with tho enactments of Congress relative to teoou* 
struction resumed its place in tho Union. In 1876 the 
election of Ilutherford B. Hayes, republican, as president 
of the United States, over Samuel J. Tildeii, democrat, was 
determined by the electoral votes of Florida and Louisiana, 
which by a decision of the 6Xtr}u»rdiimry commission created 
by Congress were counted for the former. (b. a. d.) 

The foregoing? article is rej^rinted, by perndfiision of Measrs Little, 
Brown, & t’o., BoKtuji, Mass., from Florida^ its Bistvry^ Conditim^ 
aivd J^urc(Sf by S. A. Biako, Boston, 1878. 

FLCUIDA-BLANCA, Don Jose Monino y Kbdondo, 
Count OP (1728-1808), Spanish statesman, was born at 
Murcia in 1728. He was tho son of a notary, and received 
a good education, which bo completed at tho university of 
Salamanca, oapecially applying himself to the study of law. 
For a time he followed the profession of an advocate, and 
acquired a high reputation. A more xmhlic career was 
opened to him by tho marquis of Esquilache, then chief 
minister of state, who sent him ambassador to Pope Clement 
XIV. Successful in his mission, he was soon after 
appointed by Chailes III. successor to his x^atron, and his 
administration was one of the most brilliant Spain had 
ever seen. Ho regulated the police of Madrid, reformed 
many abuses, x>rojectc(l canals, established many societies 
of agriculture and economy, and many philantbroxncal in- 
stitutions, and gave encouragement to learning, science, and 
the fine arts. Commerce flourished anew under his rule, 
and the long-standing diaxuites with Portugal about the 
South American colonies wore settled* lie sought to 
strengthen the alliance of Spain with Portugal by a double 
maniage between the members of the royal houses, desi|pa- 
ing by this arrangement to ultimately a 8x>anish 

j)rince on tho throne of Portugal. But in this he iailed. 
His attacks on Algiers in 1775, and on Gibraltar iu 1782, 
cost Spain tho loss of nearly 80,000 men. He dealt a 
heavy blow to the Cortes, x>revailing upon them by various 
forms of bribery, and by sowing dissension among the 
members, to proclaim the heir to the throne without 
making tho customary assertion of their privileges. Ho 
retained Ins oflice fur three years under Charles IV. ; but 
in 1702, through the influence of his enemies, he was dis- 
missed and imprisoned in tho castle of Pamx>eluna. Hero 
he was saved from starvation only by the intervention of 
his brother. He was afterwards allowed to retire to his 
estates, and remained in seclusion till the French invasion 
of 180S. He was then called by his countrymen to take 
the x>rcsidcncy of the central junta. But his strength failed 
him, and ho died at Seville, November 20 of the same year. 
He left Bovoral short treatises on jurisx)rudeuce. 

FLOIIIO, Giovanni (about 1552-1625), lexicographer 
and translator, was born in London about 1552. He wa 0 
of Tuscan origin, his father and mother being Waldenses 
who had fled from persecution in the Valtelline and taken 
refuge in England. The family left England on the acces- 
sion of Queen Mary, but returned after her death. The 
son resided for a time at Oxford, and was appointed, about 
1576, preceptor to the son of Bamos, biBho|> of Durham, 
then studying at Magdalen College. In 1578 Florio 
published a work entitled Fir«t FruitSy which yield Familiar 
Speechy Merry Proverbsy Witty Senteiicesy and Golden Sayinge 
(4to), This was accompanied by A Perfect Induction to 
the Italian and Engliek Tongues, The work was dedicated 
to the earl of Leicester. Three years later Florio was 
admitted a member of Magdalen College, and became a 
teacher of French and Italian iu the university. In 1591 
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and Snglieh men; to which was annexed the Oardm tf 
Reereatifmf yielding $ix thoueand Italian Proverhe (ito). 
His Italian and English dictionary, entitled A World ^ of 
Wordif was published in tolio in 1598. After the accession 
of James L, Florio was named French and Italian tutor to 
Prince Henry, and afterwards became a gentleman of the 
privy chamber and clerk of the closet to the queen, whom 
he also instructed in languagea His last work, and that 
by which he has been most known, was his translation of 
Montaigne V Emiye^ published in folio in 1603, i^nd 
dedicated to the nucetL Special interest attaches to this 
translation from the circumstance that of the several copies 
of the first edition in the British Museum library one bears 
the autograph of Shakespeare and another that of Ben 
Jonson. It has been suggested that Florio is satirized by 
Shakespeare under the character of Holofernes, the pompous 



E rofession, zealous for his religion, and deeply attached to 
is adopted country. When the plague raged in London 
in 1625, Florio sought escape from it by retiring to Fulham; 
but he was there seized and carried off by it in the autumn 
of the same year. 

FLOIilS, FiiANS, or more correctly Frans de Vriondt 
called Floris (1520 1570) was one of a largo family trained 
to the study of art in Flanders. Son of a stone* cutter, 
Cornelis de Vriendt, who died at Antwerp in 1538, he 
began life as a student of sculpture, but afterwards gave up 
carving for painting At the ago of twenty he went to 
LUge, and took lessons from Lambert Lombard, a pupil 
of Mabuse, whose travels in Italy had transformed a style 
truly Flemish into that of a mongrel Leonardesque. 
Following in the footsteps of Mabuse, Lambert Lombard 
bad visited Florence, and caught the manner of Salviati 
a id other pupils of Michelangelo and Del Burto. It was 
about the time when Schoroel, Coxcie, and Heemsketk, 
after migrating to Home and imitating tho masterpieces 
of Baphael and Buonarroti, came homo to execute Dutch- 
Italian works beneath the level of those produced in tho 
pouiusula itself by Leonardo da Pistoia, Nauaccio, and 
Ilinaldo of Mantua Fired by these examples, Floris in 
luB turn wandered across the Alps, and appropriated 
without assimilation the various mauuerisiuB of the schools 
of Lombardy, Florence, and Home. Bold, quick, and 
resolute, he saw how easy it would be to earn a livelihood 
and acquire a name by drawing for engravers and painting 
on a largo scale after tho fashion of Vasari. He came 
home, joined the guild of Antwerp in 1540, and quickly 
opened a school from which 120 disciples are stated to 
have issued Florn painted strings of large pictures for the 
country houses of Spanish nobles and the villas of Antwerp 
patricians, lie is known to have illustrated the fable of 
Hercules in teti compositions, and the liberal arts in seven, 
for Glues Jougolmg, a merchant of Antwerp, and adorned 
the duke of Ai'schot’s palace of Beaumont with fourteen 
ootossal panels. Comparatively few of his works have 
desoendod to us, partly because they came to bo contemned 
for their iiiheront defects, and so were suffered to perish, 
partly because they were soon judged by a different 
standard from that of the Flemings of the 16th century. 
The earliest extant canvas by Floris is the Mars and Venus 
onsnared by Vulcan in tho Berlm Museum (1547), the 
latest a Last Judgment (1566) in the Brussels gallery. 
Neither these nor any of the intermediate works at Alost, 
Antwerp, Oopenhagen, Dresden, Florence, L^aii, Madrid, 
St Petersburg, and Vienna display any charm of originality 
in composition or in form. Whatever boldness and force 
they may possess, or whatever principles they may embody, 
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a rapid band, but none of the lustre of bri^t eotouriuf ; 
and it is not too modi to say that whilst floris failed to 
acquire absolute mastery over design as improved by the 
Iti^ns, he was equally devoid of the gifts which distinguidi 
the earlier ooloUrists of Flanders. Vasari justdy praises the 
plates engraved by contemporaries from the drawings of 
Floris, but he adds that these plates would have been l^tte 
had the skill of the draughtsman been more ably seconded 
by that of the engraver. A more temperate judgment will 
probably be that Floris owed much of his repute to the 
cleverness with which his works were transferred to coppw 
by Jerome Cock and Theodore de Qalla Whilst Florb 
was engaged on a Orucifixion of 27 feet, and a Besurrection 
of equal size, for the Grand Prior of Spain, he was seized 
with illness, and died on the Ist of October 1570 at Antwerp, 
liis burial took place three days later in the cemetery of 
the K6colleta 

FLOBUB, a Boman historian, author of the de 

GtstU Bomanorum, has by some writers been identified 
with the Lucius Julius Florus who lived in the time of 
Augustus, and to whom Horace addressed two of his 
epistles ; but this position is hardly tenable, as Floras 
in the introduction to his history writes of the emperor 
Trajan as then reigning. By others he is, on account of 
certain similarities in style, identified with the Publius 
Anuius Florus who lived in the time of Hadrian, and wrote 
a dialogue on the question whether Virgil was an orator 
or a poet, and tho Pervigilium Veneris, an imitation of 
Horace*8 Eecvlar Hymn, In some MSS. of the Epitome^ 
the name of the writer is mentioned as L. Annseus Florus, 
in others as L. Julius Flo**us, in others L. Annmus 
Seneca, and in the Bamberg codex Julius Florus. If the 
historian bo tho same person as the poet and rhetorician, 
Julius Annneus must be regarded os a corruption of Publius 
Annius. The Efdtome of Florus is compiled chiefly from 
Livy, and gives a condeiibod view of Boman history from 
the foundation of the city to tho closing of the temple of 
Janus by Augustus. Tho details of geography and chron- 
ology are not always to bo implicitly trusted ; and the 
stylo is declamatory, and rather that ot a panegyrist than 
of a critical historian. The best editions of the work are 
that of Titze, Prague, 1819, and that of O. Jahu, Leipsic, 
1852. The latter has been revised by C. Halm, Leipsic, 
1854. 

FLOTSAM, Jktb AM, and Lioan, in English law, arc goods 
lost at sea, as distinguished from goods which come to land, 
which are technically designated wreck. “Jetsam is when 
goods are cast into the sea, and there sink and remain 
under water ; flotsam is where they continue swimming on 
the surface of the waves ; Ijgan is whore they are sunk in 
the Boa, but tied to a cork or buoy in order to be found 
again.’’ Flotsam, jetsam, and ligan belong to the king in 
the absence only of the true owner. Wreck, on the other 
hand (i.e., goods cast on shore), was by the common law 
adjudged to the king in any case, because it was said by 
the loss of the ship all property was gone out of the origin^ 
owner. This singular distinction which treated goods 
washed ashore as lost, and goods on and in the sea as not 
lost, is no doubt to be explained by tho primitive practice 
of plundering ship wrecks. See the article Wbeck, for 
the law relating to that subject 

FLOUNDER (Plmroneetes flesus) is one of the most 
common Flat-fishes along the coasts of northern Europe, 
from th4 British Channel to Iceland. It is more jmrtial to 
fresh water than any other Flat-fish, ascending rivers far 
beyond the reach of the tide, as, for instance, the Bhina 
as far os Cologne. It very rarely exceeds the length of 
twelve inches, and a weight of pounds. 
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ume is alBo applied to the gram of otiher oerew» and to 
the farinaoeoDii eeed of puleeft similarly treatedy and It is 
need generally to indicate finely nowdered diy sub- 
stance ; but when the term is employed without any quali- 
ficationy it invariably means wheaten flour. As prefMura* 
tions of fik)ur form the staple food of all civuised 
communities of the Westy the cultivation of wheat and the 
manufacture of flour are necessarily industries of the 
greatest magnitude and importance^ rice being the only 
other grain which rivals (and which indeed possibly sur- 
passes) wheat in the number of human beings it feeda 
The cultivation of wheat was one of the earliest develop- 
ments of human civilisationy and there are not wanting 
evidences that in making use of the grain the primitive 
races submitted it to a coarse pounding or grinding, 
thereby reducing it to a state resembling the meal of the 
present day. From remains found on the sites of the 
ancient lake dwellings of Switzerland it is obvious that the 
original form of corn -crushing or mealing apparatus con- 
sisted of a roundish stone — generally very hard sandstone 
— about the size of a man’s fist, with certain hollows or 
flattened surfaces on two opposite sides (figs. 1-3). The 
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rounded outline of the stone worked and fitted into a corre- 
sponding cavity in another stone in which the grain to be 
crushed or pounded was placed. By the deepening of the 
cavitj in the under stone and the addition of a wooden handle 
to the upper stone-ball, would be formed the mortar and 
pestle; and in another direction, by fitting the upper stone 
for a motion of rotation within the cavity of the lower, the 
form of the quern would be produced, and the germ of the 
modern fiour-mill elaborated. In early times, and indeed 
amid rnde forms of society still, the preparation of meal 
and fiour was a part of the domestic operations of preparing 
bread and otherwise cooking of food. At a period so 
remote as that of the patriarch Abraham it appears there 
was a distinction in the qualities of the flour or meal which 
could be produced, as Sarah was directed to make ready 
quickly three mesauros of fine meal, knead it, and make 
cakes upon the hearth.” Ihere is much probability in the 
suggestion of Dr Livingstone that the grinding apparatus 
by Sarah was similar to that still used in Central 
Africa^ and figured in the frontispiece of his Zamhed 
In that work the apparatus is thus 

des^bed : — 


**1!he min imMd ef a bloek of gitnits. mmitsb or mm mica* 
•ehlsty 15 or 18 insbet square, and 5 or 6 thiek, witli s pieoa el 
quarts Or other hard rook, ahoiit the tike of a half brick, one 
side of which has a oonvea surface, and fits into a concave hoUov 
in the large and stationary stone. The workwoman kneeling 
grasus this upper miUstone with botli liands, and woiks it back- 
wards and forwards in the hollow of the lower nuUstono, in ths 
same way that a baker works his dough wlnn pn^ssing it and push- 
ing It from him. The weight of the person is brought to liear on 
the movable stone, and while it is pressed and pUBhed forwards and 
backwards, one liand supidies eveiy now and tlieii a little graiii, 
to be thus at first bruisea, and then ground on the lower stone, 
which 18 placed on the slope, so that Uie meal when ground falls 
on to a skin or mat apread for the purpose. This is, pci haps, the 
most primitive foim of null, and anterior to that in Oiiental count- 
ries, where two women grind at one mill, and may have been that 
used by Sarah of old when she entertained the angels.’* 

That the two torms of grinding apparatus were familiar 
to the Lations of antiquity is obvious from the allusioiia 
made to both iti the Pentateuch. In the book of Numbeiu 
(xi. 8) w^e road that the Israelites gathered manna, 

ground it in mills, or boat it in a mortar ; ” and agato 
in Deuteronomy (xxiv. 6) there is an injunction that 

no man shall take the nether or the upper millstone to 
pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.” Numerous 
other allusions to mills, mortars, and the grinding of com 
are scattered throughout Scripture, from which it is made 
clear that the grinding of corn was, among the Hebrews, a 
domestic employmout left entliely to women. Among the 
ancient Homans the mortar and |>c8tle were alone used for 
pounding wheat, and the work was similarly done by 
women down to the year 173 n.c. At that dats baking 
w*as established as a separate occupation, the craftsmen 
being called yitsfo? es, fioni to pound, in allusion to 

their manner of preparing flour. At a subsequent date 
mills wore introduced, of which the quern was the simplest 
and original form. It was called the wda manuariaf or 
mola (rusahha, and was worked chiefly by slaves, the 
labour being regarded as eniinontly degrading. Later the 
vwla asiiiaria moved by animal pewor, and the mola 
afuat'ia or water mill, were employed as a sulmtitute for 
hand-worked mills Their niola aquarui approached in 
form and mechanism the rude small nulls which existed 
in the moie remote parts of (Scotland and Ireland down 
till the early part of the present century. At the beginning * 
of last century a ])air of Homan millstones were found at 
Adel in Yorkshire, and described in the Philoifophtcal 
T/aneactions, One stone, 20 inches in diameter, was con- 
vex in outline, while the other was concave, and retained 
traces of notching. 

The quern, and exceedingly rude water mills, were in 
use throughout Great Britain for many centuries, and con- 
tmued to be employed in outlying districts of Scotland and 
Ireland till very recent times. Strutt, in his Chronicle 
England^ says — At what time mills were first used in 
Britain cannot be determined ; hand-mills, which without 
doubt were the most ancient of any, we may conceive were 
known in the time of Etlielbert, king of Kent, who ruled 
that nation from the year 560 to the year 616 ; for in hk 
laws a particular fine of twelve shillings is imposed upon 
any man who should corrupt the king’s grinding maid 
hence it is also evident that they were turned and tended 
by women ; but it is probable that before the end of the 
heptarchy water-mills were erected, because in ancient 
deeds and grants of lands we find mention made of mills, 
which are generally said to be situated near the water.” 
Dr Johnson, in his Joumeg to the Weaterti Jelands of 
landy describes the working of the quern as seen by himself. 

There are water mills,” he says, ** in Sky and Haasa, but 
where they are too fat distant the housewives grind their 
oats with a quern or bandmill, which consists of two stones 
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ibottt a foot and a baU in diameter* Tbe lower is a little 
convex, to whieb the concavity of tbo upper must be fitted. 
In the middle of the upper stone is a round hole, and on 
one side is a long handle. The grinder sheds the com 
gradually into the hole with one hand, and works the 
handle round with the other. The corn slides down the 
convexity of the lower stone, and by the motion of the 
upper is ground in its passage.** The accompanying 
woodcut (fig. 4) illustrates the lading forms of these primi- 
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tive mills , — a representing a pair of rubbing stones, h a pot 
quern, and c au ordinary quern with hole in the centre 
of the upiier stone into which the grain was fed, another 
hole towards one side for receiving the handle, and in the 
lower stone a spout through which the ground meal was 
delivered. 

The nature of the water mills which were formerly 
common inClreat Britain and Ireland, and which continued 
in use well into the present century, may be gathered from 
the folhiwing description of one visited by Sir Walter Scott 
during hi.H voyage to the Shetland Islands, <fec., in 1814 
(Lockhart's Life), ** In our return, pass the upper end of 
the little lake of C/etk-hiTn^ia, which is divided by a rude 
oaosoway from another small loch, commuuicating with it, 
however, by a sluice, for the purpose of driving a mill. 
But such a mill 1 The wheel is horizontal, with the cogs 
turned diagonally to the water ; the beam stands upright, 
and is inserted in a stone-quern of the old-fashioned con- 
struction. This simple machine is inclosed in a hovel 
about the size of a pig-stye, and there is the mill I There 
are about 500 such mills in Shetland, each incapable of 
grinding more than a sack at a time.** 

The ordinary Hour mill of the present day is a structure 
of comparatively few essential parts ; but in the arrange- 
ment anil movintiiig of those the greatest amount of 
mechanical skill and experience has been exercised, and tbo 
aocessories of the mill have been elaborated with much care, 
with the view of saving manual labour and perfecting the 
processes and results. Fully to ai)prociate the various 
processes of modern milling, it is necessary to bear in 
mind, not only that the wheat as delivered at the mill is 
dusty and mixed 'with sand and other refuse, but that it 
contains many light grains and seeds of foreign substances, 
which might bo deleterious, and would certainly interfere 
with the appoarance of the finished flour. Again the 
structure of the wheat grain itself must not bo overlooked. 
A grain (curyopsis) of wheat is not a seed, but a fruit con- 
sisting of a pel icarp or outer envelope tightly adherent to 
its contained single seed. The envelope coiisiats of several 
layers of ligneous tismie, within which are the embryo and a 
peculiar forinontive nitrogenous principle termed cerealin, 
and Anally a central mass of thin cells filled with a white 
powdery substance largely composed of starch granules. 
The object of ordinary milling is to grind os perfectly as 
possible, without breaking the minute granules, the central 
substance of the grain, and to separate it from the embryo 
and outer husks, the former constituting the flour, and 
the latter the bran of the miller. Whole wheaten flour, on 


the other baud, eoniRlbta of thh outiro gnun gtmiid; op to a 
uniform masa 

The maebiues and processes by which flour is prepared 
are veiy numerous, and are diverse in character ; and it 
must further be said that| at the present moment, the 
whole industiy is in a peculiarly unsettled and transitioii 
state. The system wMch has prevailed in the United 
Kingdom hitherto is what is known as ordinary or flat 
grinding with millstonea ; but in the meantime a strong 
tendency is developing in favour of the use, either partially 
or entirely, of granulating or high milling,’* and of some 
of the various systems of roller grinding vmch have been 
introduced. In Hungaty and Austria the system of high 
milling prevails, in which the action of the millstones con- 
sists more in granulating than grinding ; and in connexion 
with that system of milling, the use of rollers is a prominent 
feature. To a limited extent also the principle of tbo 
disintegrator has been brought into operation, in which the 
grain is broken by the violent impact of studs or projections 
revolving in opposite directions with enormous velocity. 
Thus we have these various systems : — (1) flat milling or 
grinding ; (2) high milling or granulation ; (3) roller mill- 
ing or crushing; and (4) disintegrator milling or breaking. 

Miri or Ordinary Milling , — In the ordinary or flat mill- * 
stone milling of the United Kingdom there are three main 
points to consider — (1) the cleaning and preparation of the 
wheat ; (2) the grinding ; and (3) the bolting or dressing 
of the ground products. The ordinary cleaning or screening 
apparatus through which the wheat, as received, passes, 
consists of a kind of cylindrical sieve of wire cloth, mounted 
in a sloping position, and having internal partitions 
so as to resemble an Archimedean screw. When the 
apparatus is sot in motion, the grain, fed in at its upper 
end, tumbles from one division into another, thereby being 
freed from small refuse and sand, and as it issues at the 
lower extremity is subjected to a fan blast. For cleaning 
grain there are other kinds of apparatus, in which the prin- 
ciple of aspiration, or drawing currents of air through the 
grain, is now extensively employed, the most frequently used 
being Child’s aspirator. A further cleaning is sometimes 
given by Child's decor ticator, an implement which cfin be 
adjusted at will, for simply rubbing and scouring the grain, 
or for removing the thin bran and germ previous to the 
operation of grinding. The “ Victor ” brush machine is a 
recently introduced and highly approved apparatus for 
polishing and finishing wheat, its peculiar feature being 
that tbo ** opposed brushes are constructed and worked in 
such a manner that they come in contact with every kernel 
of wheat in every conceivable position, and with as much 
force as the miller chooses to use — thus polishing it on the 
ends bettor than any other machine can do, and this not 
only on one pair of brushes, but on sovoral,” The pre- 
pared grain is next conveyed to the grinding apparatus, 
and here it may be said that, in moving the grain or flour 
horizontally, Archimedean screws working within au in- 
closed casing are employed, while in lifting from one floor 
to another, small boxes mounted on an endless band worked 
over pulleys and similarly encased are used. The grinding 
machinery consists first of a bin containing the grain to be 
ground, from which it passes by a spout to the hopper, 
whence it is delivered by a feeding adjustment to the 
stones. These constitute the distinctive feature of the 
entire mill, and upon their condition and delicate adjust- 
ment the whole success of the milling operation tuim 
They consist of two flat cylindrical masses inclosed within 
a wooden or sheet metal case, the lower or bed-stone 
being permanently fixed, while the upper or runner ” is 
accurately pivoted and balanced over it. The average size 
of millstones is about 4 feet 2 inches in diameter by 12 
inches in thickness ; and they are made of a hard but 
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idliciotifi nUmB ealled bubisfitoiiey Uxb best <|iie]ities of 
wbicb are obtained from La*Feri0*8ou»Joiiarre^ departoetsit 
* of Seine^et-Manie) Franoe. Milktonos are genorallv built up 
of segments, bound together around the circuipterence by 
an iron hoop, and hacked with plaster of Pans. The bed- 
stone is dressed to a perfectly hat plane surface, and a 
series of grooves or shallow depressions are cut in it, 
generally in the manner shown in fig. 5, which represents 
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the grinding surface of an upper or runner stone. The 
grooves on both are made to corresi)ond exactly, so that 
when the one is rotated over the other the sharp edges of 
the grooves, meeting each other, operate like a rough pair 
of scissors, and thas the effect of the stones on gram siib> 
mitted to their action is at once that of cutting, s»iuoezing, 
and crushing. The dressing and grooving of millstones 
is generally done by hand-picking, but sometimes black 
amorphous diamonds (carbonado) are used, and ornery 
wheel dressers have likewise been suggested. The upper 
stone or runner is set in motion by a spindle on which it is 
mounted, which passes up through the centre of the bed- 
stone, and there are screws and other appliances for adjust- 
ing and balancing the stone. Further, provision is made 
within the stone case for passing througli air to prevent too 
high a heat being developed in the grinding operation; and 
sweepers for convoying the Hour to the meal spout are 
also provided. The ground meal delivered by tho siiout 
is carried forward in a conveyer or creeper box, by moans 
of an Archimedean screw, to the elevators, by which it is 
lifted to an upper floor to the bolting or flour-dressing 
machine. The form in which this apparatus was formerly 
employed consisted of a cylinder mounted on an inclined 
plane, and covered externally with wire cloth of different 
degrees of fineness, the finest being at tho upper part of 
the cylinder where tho meal is admitted. Within the 
cylinder, which was stationary, a circular brush revolved, 
by which the meal was pressed against the wire cloth, and at 
the same time carried gradually towards the lower extremity, 
sifting out as it proceeded the mill products into different 
grades of fineness, and finally delivering the coarse bran at the 
extremity of the cylinder. For the operation of bolting or 
dressing, hexagonal or octagonal cylinders, about 3 feet in 
diameter and from 20 to 26 feet long, are now commonly 
employed. These are mounted horizontally on a spindle 
for revolving, and externally they are covered with silk of 
different degrees of fineness, whence they are called ‘‘silks” 
or silk dressers. Radiating arms or other devices for carry- 
ing the meal gradually forward as the apparatus revolves 
are fixed within the cylinders, and there is also an 
arrangement of beaters which gives the segments of cloth a 
sharp tap, and thereby facilitates tbe sifting action of 
the apparatus Like all other millmachiiiesy the modifica- 


tions of the silk dresser are numeroua Mill products are 
differently assorted and classified in various localities and 
difibrent milk — some distiuguishing many qualities of flour 
and bran, and others making only three or four divisions. 
The following (from Professor Church's Food) may bo taken 
as a fair average representation of the product of 100 lb of 
good white wheat : — 


( 1. flour 42 U). 

1*2. Sccomk flour IS,, 

) S. biscuit flour 9 ,, 

( L Tails or tailings S ,, 

Midtllmgs fi. MuldliugH or iliie shari>s..., 8,, 

( 6. shanis 8 „ 

1 7. Fmo polluru 8 „ 

) 8. ("ottrae iH>llan3 6 „ 

( 9. Long bran 8 „ 

by evaporation, &c . ... 6 ,, 


Flour, 


Bran 


In the Crown Milk, Ghisgow, belonging to John Ure A 
Son, the classification and general average mill products, 
dealing with 50 qra., are as follows : — 


Flour 

Ovcrlieails or coaise flour . 

Fine ibiuls 

Thiid« 

Biam.. 

liight wheat 

Loss . 


flO to 02 bogs of 280 Ib. 

2i„ 8 „ 280 „ 

,, fl ,, 168 ,, 

id 168 „ 

20 .,22 112 ., 

1 » „ 240., 

,, 18 11» per quarter. 


An additional proportion of fine flour is obtained by 
dressing and remilling tailings and middlings, and the 
purification and regrinding of these products have now 
become of much conso([uence in connexion with the 
changed systems of milling rapidly coming into use. A 
gicat variety of middlings purifying machines have been 
introduced and eagerly pushed within tho last few years, 
showing that tliis brunch of economic milling is now 
receiving great attention. 

77/ c I/iWf/artan St/stem or High Milling . — The object of 
the low or flat milling process, as practised in Great Britaini 
is to produce at one grinding operation os largo a propor- 
tion of good finished flour as possible. In high milling, on 
tho other hand, the stones are kept so far apart that grain 
is merely bruised in the first operation, and by a series of 
such grindings or bruisings, alternated with elaborate sifting, 
the bruii and all tho outer onvelojics with tho ceroalin are 
dotiu hed, and a nucleus of very pure semolina only left. 
Til this wuy a largo proportion of very inferior branny flour 
is obtained in these early millings, and tho proportion of 
exceedingly fine strong flour for which Austro-Hungarian 
millers are famous is comparatively small. It is only to 
iho hard brittle wheats that tho Hungarian system of mill* 
ing is apjdicablo, and tho method is only practicable under 
ciicumstancos where there is a demand for the two extrema 
qualities of mill product which result from the system. 
Within the last few years the Hungarian millers have very 
largely adoifled the roller mills, either to supplant entirely 
or to supplement the stone grinding. 

Roller Mills. — In this form of mill a pair of horizontal 
rollers rotate face to face, and the grain or other material 
is submitted to their action by passing between them. The 
nature of that action varies according to the modification 
of roller surfaces, the closeness of the rollers to each other, 
and the e(iual or differential rate at which they revolve. 
Rollers of metal, either steel or chilled iron, having a 
toothed surface, revolving at different rates of speed and at 
definite distances apart, have a cutting action on the grain 
submitted to them. Such rollers arc employed in the 
Buchholz system for reducing hulled wheat to the condition 
of semolina, and a similar arrangement is employed in the 
machine of Ganz <k Co! of Buda-Pesth. Fig. 6 shows a 
section of the face of a pair of such rollers, where B revolv- 
ing slowly serves as a holder for the grain, which is cut by 
the sharp edges of A, revolving at a speed three times 
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gmUr ihaa E Smootb stiriface rollers are^ tiltmiiMl lo 
pniiM hard agaitiBt eacb other^ and are made in aome caaea 
(if polished chilled metal ; and in other instanoea oylindera 
of porcelain are employed. Thoir 
principal function is for the reduction ' 
of purified middlings and semolina, 
and when no differeotiul motion is M 
given the action is simply that of ^ 
aqueeziug, but when the opposing h 
rollers revolve at difieront rates of m 
apeed a grinding effect is further 
auperadded. A roller mill which haa 
met great aud sudden {)ublic accept- 
ance is that mveiitcd aud [lateuted by 
F. Wegmann, a miller of Naples. In S 
Wegmann’s mill, fig. 7, porcelain ^ 
rollers are employed, there being 
two pairs fed from opptisite ends of 6 -—Sectiou of 
one hopper in the machine figured. T^oothed liollera 
This machine possesses a self-acting pressure and a 
differential motion ; but its most valuable feature consists 
in the employment of porcelain for rollers, by which a 
surface at unco exceedingly liard aud slightly rough or 
porous is secured. It is claimed for these rollers iliat, 
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acting on iniddhtiga, they produce, with less expenditure of 
power, more aud bettor flour than can be obtained by 
either stoueH oi metal rollers. For the grinding of flue 
middlings Kughsh exponcnco is, however, in favour of 
chilled iron rollers as the best. The toiler mills have not 
yet been long enough in operation in Great Britain to 
enable any safe conclusion to be drawn as to their adapta- 
bility to British milling , but though the system originated 
only withiu the last few years, it has in the meantime 
practically superseded all other methods in the Austro- 
Hungarian districts, v^here milling is carried to greater 
perfection than in any other part of the world. To show 
the progress made m ^he introduction of roller mills in 
Britain, it may be nothd that, while in January 1877 
there was only one Wcgui^n’s machine in operation, there 
were by the close of the yei^50 in various mills through- 
ottl the country. ^ 


The naiKka it tmKt ^ 

was invented and introduced afewyem $gi» by fteUte 
Thomas Carr for, among other pn^oaes, the mannfaetiiie 
of flour. Carr’s disint^rator consists of a pair of ctretdar 
discs of metal set face to face, and studded with circles of 
projecting ban so arranged that the circles of bars on the 
one disc alternate with those of the other. The discs are 
mounted on the same centre, and so closely set to each other 
that the projecting bars of the one disc come quite dose to 
the plane surface of the other; and they are inclosed within 
an external casing into the centre of which a spout passes 
by which the grain is delivered into the machine. The 
discs are caused to rotate in opposite directions with great 
rapidity, making about 400 revolutions per minute, and as 
the outer circle of bars is G feet 10 inches from the centre, 
they move at a rate of 140 feet a second, or about 100 
miles per hour. The grain in passing through the machine 
IS struck by the oppositely revolving studs with enormous 
force, — a force which increases as the shattered grains 
approach the outer circles of studs, and it is almost instan- 
taneously reduced to a powder which falls under the discs 
and is carried away by a spiral creeper. It is stated that 
one of these machines 7 feet in diameter is capable of doing 
the work of as many as 27 pairs of millstones, aud they have 
been fully tested in the flour mills of Gibson and Walker, 
Bonnington, near Edinburgh, where two of them have been 
ill operation for a period of seven years. Notwithstanding 
this success, however, the disintegrator has not met with 
general accex)tance as a flour null, having been introduced 
into only a very limited number of establishments. The 
following is a statement of the average results Messrs Gibson 
and Walker have obtained by the disintegrator from old 
Scotch wheat and from a mixture of Baltic and Ghirka 
wheats reB|)octively : — 



Old Scotclt 

JJaltirC ami Ghirka, 

Floui 

45 pel cent 

35 ]>ei cent. 

Botnohna 

2d 

35 M 

Bmn Uoui 

4i 

41 M 

J'AhauHt Hum . 

n „ 

H M 

Second 8 

4 „ 

34 ’ M 

ParingH 

u . 

0 

Biun . 


13 

Black dubt, . 

2i , 

3 „ 

Loss 

li , 

n M 


100 

loo 


The semolina is reground under stones, and yields a fine 
strong flour ; but it may be and sometimes is reduced by 
passing it again through the disintegrator. 

QuaUties of Flour, — There appears to bo at present some 
conflict between public demand, as indicated by the in- 
creasing attention paid to the production of a fine strong 
white flour, aud the current of scientific opinion expressed, 
though w’lth some hesitation and doubt, in favour of whole 
meal or flour in which the richly nitrogenous outer 
portions of the wheat are retained. The fact that the 
outer portions of the wheat are richest in nitrogeuous 
principle, and that also in a peculiarly active form, is 
indisputable ; but it has not been satisfactorily determined 
whether the nutritive value of that portion of the grain is 
exactly measured by its chemical composition. The condi- 
tion of the nitrogenous substance, the amount and irritat- 
ing nature of the ligneous tissue which accompanies it, and 
its peculiar influence on the other constituents of the wheat 
grain may and probably do affect its value. It is certain 
also tjiab white flour is deliberately preferred by the labour- 
ing population, whose instinct is probably right, and it is 
also preferred by and for many purposes indispensable 
to the baker and cook. Good flour should present the 
appearance of a pure uniform white powder, ohly faintly 
tij4M yellow, free from fdl grit and lum^; and when 
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pt^MviNieiii It ilK^vdd Tern fm fiop 
moRddiiLQw, and it ahoutd have no addilgr e( taste. For 
the purposes of the balcer its strength is measured hy the 
amount and quality of its gluten or nitrogenous cOtoslituents^ 
which may oe roughly estimated by making up a little 
dough and observing its tenacity when drawn out; but a 
more accurate means of measuring its diasticity is provided 
by the aleurometer of M. Boland^ a Parisian baker The 
following analytical statement of the constituents of flour, 
and other calculations concerned therewith, are extracted 
from Professor Church’s JJandfmik of Food, prepared for 
the Science and Art Department : — 


Comp<mtion of Fine Flour from White Soft Wheats 



In lOOpATta 

In lib 

Water 

18 0 

2 oz 86 gis 

Fibrin, Ac. . 

10 6 

1 n 297 „ 

Starch, Ac. 

74 3 

n 8S8 „ 

Fat . .. 

0 6 

0 .. 67 

Cellulose . . 

0 7 

»» ^4 ,, 

Mineral matter. . . 

07 

0 49 „ 


One pound of good whoateu Hour, wh<:n digested and oxidised 
in the bwly, might liberate force equal to 2288 tons raised one 
foot high. The greatest amount of external i^ork which it could 
enable a man to perform is 477 tons laiaed one foot high. For one 
part of flesh>formers in fine wheaton flour there are 7J i>arts of 
heat*givers reckoned as starch Ouo pound of wlieaten flour can- 
not produce more than about 1| o/ ot the dry mtiogenous sub- 
stance of muscle or flesh.** 


StcUistica of the Flour Trade. — The disproportion between 
the grain producing and consuming capacity of the United 
Kingdom is very great and yearly increasing, and the 
deflciency in our own crops is made good from almost all 
quarters of the globe. In the discussion of this principal 
portion of the British food supply, the whole grain crops of 
the kingdom and the entire imports of all kinds of grain 
would require to be taken into consideration, and tliis largo 
question cannot be here entered upon. The extent of our 
import trade in wheat and flour is indicated by the follow- 
ing table, relating to the five years 1 872-C ; and the detailed 
statement for 1876 gives the principal sources whence these 
supplies are drawn : — 


Total Imports of Wheat arid Flour ^ 1872-1876 


Taai. 

Wh«af 

IVlicat Meal and Flonr ] 

Cwt 

\ ului 

Cwi 

Valut. 

1872 

1878 

1674 

1876 

1876 

42,127,726 

43,868,006 

41,627,638 

81,876,617 

44,454,657 

£26,169,186 

28,538,746 

26,236,982 

27,610,469 

28,178,011 

4,888,186 
6,214,479 
6,236,044 
6,136,088 
5,969,821 1 

<64,087,633 

5,843,862 

6,686,076 

4,870,267 

4,741,616 


Country. 

Wheat 

Wheat Heel end Hour 

Cwt 

Value. 

Cwt 

Value. 

Austrian territoiies 

HuMio— 

•• 


445,626 

£487,168 

Northern ports . . .. 
Southern ports 

1,077, 84e 
0,808,282 

£1,000,326 

8,408,875 

I- 104,938 

06,459 

Sweden 

88,411 

30,511 

47lVo60 

t-i 

Denmark 

263,208 

146,416 

866,011 

Qermsny 

2,824.148 

1,831,521 

980,819 

769,071 

Holland 

81,071 

42 808 

France 

302,000 

158,480 

l,080,Vx> 

688.867 



248.744 

188.542 

... 


Italy 

Turkey 

215,788 

117,780 



862,884 

800.506 

f— 


WoUnohla and Moldavia... 

870,070 

168,558 

.*■* 


O^d St^— 

2,228,288 

055,615 

80,811 

18,806 

On the Atlantic 

' 12,787,096 

6,588,568 

1395,011 

1A51.754 

On the Poclftc 

6,585,058 

8,780,810 

485,218 

851,683 

19,567 

Chlh.. 

British IndlH— 

982,879 

511,640 

24,211 

Bombay and Scinde .... 

083,084 

4K3.921 

ts* 

0 ... 

Beaffol and Bunnah ... 
Australia 

3,855,152 

1,163,706 

16M20 

... 

8,605 550 

1,473,740 

181,481 

British North America ... 

8,428,188 

1,881,555 

888,084 

60,838 

801,514 

Other eoniitries 

100,062 

56,681 

04.887 


44,454.657 

83,178 011 

5.969A81 

4,741,515 


timd Vedm o/ Imports of Wks0» md 
Mtmr ifdo ffrfot Britain in 1876. 


The subjoined extract from the London Com Fjcohanffs 
JtepoH for 4th March 1878 willsuiflce to show the market 
clarification of flour, and mve an approximately accurate 
idea of the relative value of the various dtscnptions ; — * 

Loudon, tojvj^rico brands.... sk. of 280 lb 47s to 60 r. 

,, usual houi^liolda.. . . dl><( ,, 4K 

„ ,, accouds .... 87s 

M ibt^ap houHt^holds . 86s 

i’oiiPH. froxu hivetta . 84s 

f» Kica . . . . 80s 

CouiitTy hoiisfholds, Noifolk 36s 

Htrts. Essex, and Suflolk .. 86s 

Surrey, Kent, iirnl Sussex . . , 86a 

American -Extra State . .barrel of 1961b 268. 6<l 


47h 


(*auadiau, fine 278. 

Patent process, oxt I a fine. . . 80s. 

Sour and stale , . , . 

Value of empty bunels 30d 

French - -Gmaiix, foi pasliy 2801b 48 h 

SuiHJTior PuMs maiks.. 46s 

Eight marks, Paris 
l>urblay, \ 

M U 
M No 2 

Spanish — Ist quality. , 

Boltii — WliiteH, gold medal 
,, Marked 000 

Odessa 280 lb, No 

Hungiiiiau P.'W.M . 000 .. . 

,, Queen’s 

,, Tietoua Empiess 

,, 6 Kottes.. 

,, 6 Clowns 

„ 6A’s. .. 

A ustraliau — Supei fme 
„ Fme 

,, Household 


88s. 

88s. 

86s. 

Sds. 

S7s. 

868 . 

868 . 

26s. 

dOa. 

, 868 . 


43h 

42s 

41m 

41m 

60h 

I rn 
• 6/S 

I 

58m 

56m 

66s. 

66m. 

48h 

«Pk 

87m 


Is. 

, 64s. 

46s. 

, 468. 

, 49s. 

448 
41 H. 

, 40h 
> 44 
, -IJN. 

, 47s. 

, 58s. 

, 59s 
, 57s 
, 57m 
, 67h 
, 46s 
, 41s 
, 89s. 

(J. PA.) 


FLOURENS, Gubtavb (1838-1871), a French social 
democrat and writer, a son of M. J. P. Flourens, was bom 
at Paris, August 4, 1838. Before he had attained his 
twenty-first year lie obtained at the college of Louis-le- 
Grand the diplomas of licentiate in letters and in scienccB. 
In 1803 ho undertook for his father a course of loctures at 
the College do France, the subject of which was the histoxy 
of mankind. His theories as to the manifold origin of the 
human race, however, gave offence to the clergy, and he 
was precluded from delivering a second course. He then 
repaired to Brussels, where he published his lectin es under 
the title of Jhstoire de V Homme ; he next visited Constan- 
tinople and Athens, took part in the Cretan insurrection 
of 1866, spent some time in Italy, where an article of 
his in the Popolo d* Italia caused his arrest and imprison* 
meat, and finally, having returned to France, nearly lost 
his life in a duel with Paul dc Cassagnoc, e^tor of the 
Pays. In Paris he devoted his pen to the cause of repub* 
licanism, and at length, liaving failed in an attempt to 
organize a revolution at Belleville, February 7, 1870, found 
himself compelled to flee from France. Returning to Paris 
on the downfall of Napoleon, be soon placed himself at the 
head of a body, of 500 tirailleurs. On account of his insur- 
rectionary proceedings he was taken prisoner at Cr4teil, 
near Vincennes, by the provisional government, and con* 
fined at Masas, December 7, 1870, but was released by his 
men on the night of January 21-22. On the 18th March 
he joined the Communists. As colonel of the 10th and 
20th arrondissements he took part in an attack on Ver- 
sailles, and early in the morning of the 3d of April was 
killed in a hand-to-hand conflict at Rueil, near Malmaison. 
Besides his Sdsnee de V Homme (Paris, 1869), Gustave 
Flourens was the author of numerous fugitive pamphlets. 

FLOURENS, Mabix Juan Pikebk (1794-1867), a 
celebrated French physiologist, was bom at MaureilhiSBi 
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near B^zierVi m tlie dapartiyiant of April 10| 1704. 

At the age of fifteen he began the study of medicine at 
Montpellier, where in 18123 he received the degree of 
doctor. In the folloiving year he rej )aired to Paris, provided 
with an introduction from De Candolle, the botanist, to 
Cuvier, who received him kindly, and interested himself 
in his welfare. At Paris Flonrens engaged in physiological 
research, occasionally contributing to literary publications ; 
and in 1821, at the Athciuk* there, he gave a coarse of 
lectures on the physiological theory of the sensations, which 
attracted much attention amongst men of science. His 
paper entitled IMimhnt expirtmetitales anr lea propriUett 
ft ha fmu'tiofifi da nyathne nerveax dana lea animaux 
vfTiehrfn, in which ho, from experimental evidence, sought 
to uHHigii tli(Mr spec ial functions to the cerebrum, corpora 
quadngcminu, and cerebellum, was the subject of a highly 
conunendafory report by (^^uvior, adopted by the French 
Academy Sciences, July 22, 1822. Ho was chosen by 
Cuvier in JH28 b) deliver for him a course of lectures on 
natural history at the College dc ^France, and in the same 
year became, in succoHsion to Bose, a member of the Insti- 
tute, in the tlivision “ lilcouDinio rurale.” In 1830 he became 
Ouviei’s substitute as lecturer on human anatomy at the 
Jardin du lloi, and in 1832 was elected to the post of titular 
professor, which lie vacated for the professorship of com- 
parative anatomy created for him at the museuin of the 
Jardiii the same year. In 1833 Flourens, in accordance 
with the dying request of Cuvier, was appointed a 
perpetual seeretary of tlio Acii(U‘my of Sciences ; and in 
1838 ho was rotuniod as a deputy for the arromlissemeut 
of Bifjziers. In 1840 ho was elected, in preference to 
Victor Huge*, to succeed Michaud at the French Acaileiny ; 
and he was crniitod cm April 21, 1815, a commander of the 
legion of honour, ami in the next year a peer of Franco. 
In March 1817 Flourcns directed the attention of the 
Academy of Sciences t(» the anjesthotic effect of chloroform 
on animals ; and it is an interesting fact in the history of 
therapeutics that ** chloric efher,^' a spiiitiious solution of 
ohloruf(»nn, was in the sjiring (»f the same year first 
employed, at the suggestion of Dr M. C. Furnoll, in surgical 
operatioiiH at St Baitholomew’s Hospital. On the revolu- 
tion of 1848, Flourcns wdtlidivw completely from the 
political W(»rld ; and in 1855 he accepted the professorshij) 
of natural history at the (^Jlcgo de France. Throe years 
before his death, which took jdacc at Montgesron near Pans, 
December 0, 18(57, he retired from his active duties at the 
Academy of Scioncos, 

As an rvp< nnimtiil plivsiologinl FI lurcns lioMs th<dnglics1 innk. 
Besiilrs a mull Undo of shoitts HricntilU* memoirs, he pnbliKhod — 
JKavn sur (fKfhfin V ponUs df ht din fruit dr hi rt dr fa di^ru 

wxitiniu Alontpelhei, 1813, Kr}drtmn \ 'iur fr nir nrrvt a,r^ Pans, 
I82r», (\ntr» siir la quarafion^ fhn'ohujif, if Vrmbrifologtr, 1830, 
AiaihiHi misnufr dtH travaiur di ft. Cuvier^ 1841; Iterhrnhrs aur fc 
dUir/oppi mnd <hs n*>it drsdrnfs, 1842; Jnatainir g^a^tah dt la jifav 
at dfH numhHuus niu(nnusc\ 1843; Jhiffvri^ hudoirr dr fraivcHJr 
at dit at ahi 1811, f\adt n* fit ^ nu dr fa philoaophir modemr rrla^ 
Uvrimnt (MM p/unufat^ 1^47, Thionr ca}drimtvtah de la 

foi^niafioa dra 1817; (Khvhh ramplf^fra de Baffon^ 1858; Ik la 
iongivitt' hiunauir tf dt la gua/ifd^ dr rti aar Ir 1854, nnmer- 

oiiB Oils ; Ihahau dr la dtroartifi <h la cirrulatian du 1864; 

Omira dr phusioloait ronipath, 1853, Ihraeil dia tinges histonqufs, 
1853; Dr la nr if dr V utUUianar^ 1858, Di la rais&n^ du g^iUt 

dr fa foltr, 1831, (htUdoau aafunlli, IhUl. Eramen da hvre dc 
Dannn sar VOnginr dts Eqhkrs^ 1864 For list of pa])«r8 see 
iiiwal Snemly’a CafaliMjut, vnls u, und vii. 

F|^OWKUS, Autifioial. There are few branches of 
omanxental work usotl in the decoration of ladies’ apparel 
which shave mt)ro increased in importance than that of 
artificialyflower making, in w^hich, both in France and in 
England, ^}arge numbers of workpeople are engaged. Not 
only has the trade itself greatly extended vrithiu the lost 
few years, Imt the iuiprovemont in the manufacture is veiy 
marked, and \he bouquets and wreaths used in the trim- 


ming of iimm may bo almmit oald toriTil |uitiivo>oo taroib 
and delicately are the Individiml flowers mam|Nilato«L 
Artificial flower makiiig is almcst entirely done by lumd^ 
giving occupation principally to young women and children^ 
the majority of whom work at home or in small shops. 
The numbers employed at the time 6f the census of 1871 
were returned as 4886, of whom 1740 were under twenty 
years of age. In France the numbers are much larger, for 
ten years ago it was estimated that there were at least 2000 
shops where artificial flowers were made, and it is probable 
that now these have been increased to 3000. It is not 
‘ entirely a woman’s work, however, for men are em- 
I ployed, particularly in Paris, in cutting out the material 
I for the flowers by a stamp machine, in which 16 or 20 
folds are operated u|K)n at once, the folds being coloured 
green, blue, crimson, according to the flower which is to 
I be imitated. Each piece is taken up separately by a 
girl armed with a pair of pincers, who, with one dexterous 
movement, moulds it, as it were, roughly into the shape of 
the flower, and then passes it on to another who gives a 
more precise form to the petal. A third girl attaches 
each petal to a very fine wire, thread having been pre- 
viously twisted round this wire to form the stalk ; while 
the remaining operations consist in goffering the petals* 
and leaves to give them a curl, and finally gamming 
or waxing them over, or dusting them with fine powdered 
glass or 2 >otato flour to represent the bloom. The 
rapidity and accuracy with which these various processes 
are completed are very remarkable. A now stylo of 
artificial flower has lately come into vogue, in France more 
especially, made by the “ enamel process,” in which a young 
girl sits by a jet of flame, holding in her hand a stick of 
prepared glass. A momentary application to the flame 
makes the end of the stick red hot, and while it is still in a 
pasty state, the operator pulls out a short length, and 
immediately rolls it up into the form of the petal or leaf, 
and passes it on to the painter for the proper colouring. 
The remaining [irocesses are similar to those of the ordinaiy 
artificial flowers. These enamel flowers, though wondrously 
true and pretty, are more suited for room decoration than 
for dress. While aj)pareutly a light and pleasant work, 
artificial flower making is not one of the healthiest of our 
trades, partly for the reason that it is so often carried on in 
small houseliold shops, where ventilation is of the scantiest. 
It has, however, been much improved in this respect, 'since it 
has come under the supervision of the Factory Acts. There is 
always a certain amount of dust and colouring matter flying 
about the room, which is more or less injurious, though the 
use of Scheele’s green and sulphate of copper (verdigris 
blue) is almost discontinued, and with it a train of symp- 
toms that usmilly accompany arsenical poisoning. Weak 
eyes are a common source of complaint, especially the form 
called asthenopia, which is particularly induced when white 
flowers are made by gas light. In the manufacture of the 
flowers, the net cost is about three-flfths of the whole for 
I material, and the remaining two-fifths for the labour. In 
France the earnings of the men who cut the folds are from 
4 to 5 francs per day, of the workwomen from 2i to 3Jf, 
according to ability. In England a skilful flower wo&er will 
etim from; 20s. to 25s. per week, though there is a drawback 
in its being a season trade, which is very brisk about the 
spring and fall of the year, and as inactive during the other 
times. Besides the very large number of artificial flowers 
made in England, the following table shows how great is 
the importatitin, principally from France : — 

186S .. . £293,306 1870 £266,602 1874 £447,861 

1867 304,440 1871 367,186 1876 610,800 

1868.. . 341,176 1872... . 411,640 1876 496,987 

1869 .. . 865,407 1873 449,320 1878 644,696 

I Belgium and Holland likewise supply Oreat Britain but 
I to a much smaller extent 
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VLOYWBLf Sm JoHK {1649*^1734), HD.i piiy^iman aiitd 
aitUior, was born at Hintets in Staffordshire, and was 
* eduoat^ at Otford. He practiaed in Liohdeld, and it was 

his advice that Dr Johnson^ when a child, was taken by 
hia mother to be touched by Queen Anne for the king’s 
evil, March 30, 1714. Dr Johnson hod a high opinion of 
his learning and piety. Floyer died February 1, 1734. 
Besides letters and other short pieces in varions publications, 
he wrote — 

^a^fuuco-BdiraMQ$ : or the Touch^slons Medidne^i, dUtemering the 
pirtues of VegetahUa^ Minerals, and Animals, by thfir Tasks awl 
BmelU, i vols., 1687; The prastematurul Stak of animal Munwuts 
described by their sensible QaaliUes, 1696; An Enquiry into the right 
Use and Abuses of the hot, cold, and tempsrak Baths in England, 
1697; A Treatise of the Asthma, lat ed., 1698; l^he aneient V'wxP®- 
Kovola revived, or cm Es*iay to ^ove cold Bathing both sc^e and 
useful, London, 1702 (sevri-ttl editions 8vo; abridged, Manchester, 
1844, 12mo); The Thysicuen^s Eiilse‘Watch,\*!(s*l 10, The Bihyllim 
0 fades, transla^ from the best Greek oojhts, a)td compared loUh the 
soLcred Prophecies, Ist ed., 1713; Two Essays • the first Essay con^ 
eemvng the Creation, JEtherial Bodus, and Offices of good and bad 
Angels; the second Essay eonccmhtg the Mosaic of the 

World, Nottingham, 1717; An Erpo'^iUon of the Jkvtlaioms, 17J9; 
An Essay to restore the Di^ynmj of Infants in their Baptism, 1722; 
Medidua Oerocomim, or the Galenic Art of prest re nuj old Men*s 
Healths, 1st cd., 1724; A Comment on forty-two Histories dcscribid 
by Hip^rates, 1726. 

FLUDD, Bobekt (Latin Jioherfus De FI act ib us), 
(1574-1637), an English physician and mystical philo- 
sopher, was the sou of Sir Thomas Fludd, treasurer of war 
to Queen Elizabeth in Franco and the Low Countries, and 
was born at Milgato, Kent, in 1574. After studying at 
Oxford he spent six years in travelling in Europe. While 
on the Continent he became actiuainted with the writings of 
Paracelsus, and he was so fascinated with them that he 
endeavoured to form a system of philosophy founded on 
the identity of physical and spiritual trutk Pfe believed 
in two universal principles, the northern or condensing and 
the southern or rarefying power, and in the existence of 
four elemental spirits corresponding to 6re, air, earth, and 
water. The central principle of his philosophy was that 
man was a representation or miniature of the universe, and 
he endeavoured to trace the analogy between what he called 
the microcosm and the macrocosm. The opinions of 
Fludd, preposterous as they now seem, had the honour of 
being refuted by Kepler, Gassendi, and Mersenno. Though 
rapt in mystical speculation, Fludd did not disdain scientific 
experiments, and is thought by some to be the original in- 
ventor of the barometer, lie died in 1637. De Quincey 
considers Fludd to have been the immediate father of free- 
masonry, as Andrea was its remote father. 

Fludd wrote two books against Mersviiue, the first entitled So- 
phies Gwm Moria Certamen, &c., 3629 ; and the sec^'ud, Bumvium 
Bonorwnt quod est verum Magwe, Gabala, ki\, 1629. Among bis 
other works were — Utrtusqiic Oosini, major is ct minor is, Tcmnna 
Historia, 1617; Tractatus Apologeticas integritoUem Boc, de Hosia 
Cruce drfendens, 1617 ; Monochordon Miouii symphonxacum, sen 
Beplicaiio ad Apologiam Joannis Kephri, 1620 ; A'luUomtm Thea- 
tmni tnplici effigte designaium, 1628; Philosophm Sacra, 1626; 
Medieiwa Catholica, 1626 ; Integrum Morhorum Mysteriiivi, 1631 ; 
He Morhorum Signis, 1631 ; Clams Philosophkn et Alchymim Fliid- 
dianoe, 1683 ; Phtlasophia Mosaica, 1638 ; and Pathologia Doemo- 
niaea, 1640. Seo De Quincoy's Works, vol. xvi. pp. 406-412. 

FLOQEL, Gustav Lebrecht (1802-1870), a German 
Orientalist, was born at Bautzen, February 18, 1802. He 
received his early education at the gymnasium of his native 
town, and studied theology and philology at Lei^isic. 
Gradually he devoted his attention chiefly to Oriental 
languages, which he studied especially at the universities 
of Vienna and Paris. In 1832 he became professor at tho 
district nohool of Meissen, but ill health compellecf him to 
resign that office in 1850, and in 1851 he went to Vienna, 
where he was employed in cataloguing the Oriental manu- 
scripts of the court library. He died at Dresden, July 5, 
1870. 
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His chief works are an edition of the Horan, oiigtnally published 
at Leipsic in 1884, followed by Concorfhxnttm Corani ArahioeSf 
Leipsic, 1HA2 ; Oeschiehte der Araber, Lcijwio, 1832-1840; iHcti&u* 
ary of Hadschi-ChaUa, with Latin tmnslatiou and commentary, in 
7 vols., London and Ijeipsic, 1885-1858 (publmhod at the expense 
of the l.rf>ndon Onouial Tranalation Committee) ; Maui, seine Lehrm 
uiui seine Srhnfttn, l.>cipsio, 1862 ; Hie grammafist^hm Bchultn der 
Araher, Loiphic, 1862. An edition ot Kiklb-al Pda i.st, pu pared by 
Fldgfl, was pubhsh<Ml jiOHthinnoualy at J^ripsic in 1871, and he also 
edited vnriou*^ other Oriental works. 

FLlfQEL, Johann (h»'rrFKiEn (1788- 1855), a Gexman 
lexicogmphrr, born at iJarby near Magdeburg, 22d 
November 1788. lie was originally a inuichuiit^s clerk, 
but emigrating to Ameiica in 3810, lie made a special 
study of the English language, and returning to (Jermany 
in 1819, he w’as lu 1B24 ap[iointed professor of the English 
language in tha university of Leipsic In 1838 he became 
American consul, and Bubso^uoutly i*cpresentativo and cor- 
respondent of many literary and scientific mstitutions of 
Americu, He died 2itb June 1855. 

Tho famo of Flug 1 losts i h lolly on hm PolfstOndim englisch^ 
driitsche und dt ut'^h^nighi^ihi IVOrttibnch, lust publisbod in 2 vols, 
at Loipsu* in 1830, whuli bus hid an oKtcnsiv* uiculution not 
only m Gi rmaii\ but lu Kiiglnud iiod America. Among bis other 
wuuks an- I olhtaudige mgt. Spiachhhrc , fngloflt, Ka%if* 

tiumniinhts IVitrteibuth %n drei Spnirhcn, diuisdi, engiisth, nnd 
franzosiM'h , Eituiie\ Eaufmaunist /h s Jlamlworttihuh ni drei 
Spradieti, and 7*rakti\ehrs Ihnidbiick det eiiql Uainlfisiorrespon* 
denz. All these have i»iiHs<.d through several editiuns. 

FLUORINE, one of the halogen group of chemical 
elements, symbol F, atomic weight 19*1. The compound 
fluorine forms with hydrogen, namely, hydrofluoric acid, Or 
hydrogen fluoride, was known so long ago as 1670 for its 
property of etching gla^s ; by Scheelu it was regarded os a 
substance containing oxygen with some other element ; and 
by Ampbre, in 1810, U wjis shown to I'ensist of hydrogen 
^vith a new element, which from its souice fluor spar received 
the name of fluorine Fluorine is one of the loss abundant, 
but one of the must widely diffused of the elements. It 
occurs in nature always combined with other elements, as 
in fluor spar (see below), in Ckvolitk {ipxh, vol. vi. 
p. G67), and in fluor-apalite ; in tho rarer rniucraU 
topaz, yttrucorite, waguerite, w^avollite, and others ; also 
in small quantities in some granites and tra[> locks; in 
river and inmeial waters; and in sea water, according 
to i orchhainnii'r, to the extent of half a grain in 100 Yb, 
Bischoif draws attention to the fact that no trace of 
fluorine is to be found in augite. It is a constant 
constituent of teeth and bones - in fossil in larger quantity 
than in recent bones; and it has boon detected in corals, 

I and in the ashes of milk and of ox-blood. Attempts to 
isolate fluorine have been made by several experimenters, 
but its strongly negative j»ropcrties, by occasioning its com- 
bination witli the material of most vessels employed to 
receive it, have hitherto proved an obstacle to its investiga- 
tion in tlio free state. Tho presence of fluorine in minerals 
is usually detected by their evolution of hydrofluoric acid 
when heated with sulphuric acid, and the action of the 
evolved acid on glass. For the quantitative estimation of 
fluorine, its compounds may be decomposed by means of 
sulphuric acid or acid sulphate of ammonium, the fluorine 
being determined cither by loss, or directly in the form of 
silicofluoride of potassium, sodium, or barium, according to 
Wohler’s method. To obtain their fluorine in a soluble 
combination many minerals require fusion with alkaline 
carbonates. Free hydrofluoric acid and soluble fluorides 
avB best determined by means of calcium chloride, wliicb 
aflmrds a precipitate of calcium fluoride, or fluor spar. See 
further, on the compounds of fluorine and their reactions, 
OiiKMiRTRy, vol. V. pp. 490-494. 

FLUOR SPAR, Fluorite, or Calcium Fluoride, CaFj, 
(Germ. Fluss-spath), tho ‘^blue John” of Derbyshire, atid 
** caun’’ or “ kann” of Cornish miners, bccurs crystallized in' 
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rimjjfU or modified enbes and ootahedrons ; also nodiikr, with Dm mahi lines of 1S/t(mp & ; aiid hf lluii lii 

eomnact and granular, and more rarely fibroui, or soft and lS7Si of a WMi barbour, doeks, and canal worka a coyn^ 
earthy. Some octahedral crystals from the mines of St munication between it and the North Bea has been opened 
Agnes, in Comwal4 are made up of minute cubes, which up for ressels of the largest sise. The outer harbour has 
may themselves show faces of other forms of tiie monometric a surface of 33*11 acres, and a depth at low water of 22 
system of crystallography. Fluor stiar is a brittle, traos- feet ; the depth of both the inner Wbours at low water is 
parent to sub-translucent mineral, with a perfect octahedral 27 feet, the surface of the one being 16*05 acres and that 
cleavage, a vitreous, sometimes splendent lustre, a hardness of the other 1186 acres. With these works Flushing 
of 4, and a spocihc gravity of 3*01-3*25. Before the possesses one of the finest and safest harbours of the Con- 
blowpipe it decrepitates, tinges the fiamo dull red, and fuses tinent, and the one on the Dutch coast best adapted for 
into an enamel, lloated with concentiated sulphuric acid the trade of Holland and Qermany. Its chief exports are 
it yields hydtofluonc icid (see Chkmistbv, voL v. p. 491). wheat, beans, fish (especially shrimps), and cattle; and its 
In colour iluor spur varies much, being blue, purple, green, chief imports coal from England, and coffee, tea, and tin 
yellow, [link, or brown ; it is sometimes dichroic. The from Java The number of vessels entering and clearing 
colours are attributed by Wyrouboff to the presence of annually is upwards of 100. Besides the shipping trade 
minute (piantitios of hydrocarbons, taken up from solutions the chief induatrios are brewing and the manufacture 
from which the mineral has crystallized ; by others they of oil and soapb Flushing was one of the cautionaiy 
are considered to be due to peculiarities of molecular towns ” delivered up to Queen Elizabeth in 1 585 in security 
structure. In the Weardalc fiuors small cavities containing for the money and soldiers sent by her to assist the 
liquid have occasionally been found. Fluorspar, in common Dutch under Sir Philip Sidney. It was captured by the 
with some other substances, when exposcrl to light, or when French in 1795, and in 1809 it was bombarded by the 
raised to a temperature somewhat under redness, usually English under Lord Chatham, and did not surrender till 
phosphoresces, emitting a bright light, the colour of which the fine town-hall, two churches, and about 100 houses 
IS not de[)6ndent on that of the mitieraL A variety of iluor w*ere destroyed. Its fortifications have since that time 
spar has received its name chloro])hano from its fine green been greatly strengthened, and now completely command 

S hosphorescenoe. Like the colour, the phosphoroscenco of the entrance to the river. Population in 1869, 8929. 

uor-spar is destroyed by exposure to a high temperature ; FLUSHING, a post-village of Queens county, New York, 
it may be partly restored by means of an electric discharge, is situated on Long Island at the head of Flushing Bay, 
or, it is said, by moistening with dilute hydrofluoric acid, about 7 miles NE. of New York, and 8 N.R of Brooklyn. 
From the name of the mineral Professor Stokes borrowed It possesses a State bank, a savings bank, an academy, a 
the term fluorescence,” applied by him to the quality female seminary, and several other educational institutions, 
which certain bodies, sulphate of quinine, possess of It is the residence of many of the New York merchants, 
rendering the ultra-violet rays of the spectrum visibla W. and is noted fur its large gardens and nurseries. Popula- 
Hankol {Ann, Phys, Chem, [21, li. CC 83), experimenting tion in 1870, 0223. 

on crystals of fluor spar from Woardale, found that when FLUTE, a wind instrument which in a variety of forms 
exposed to light they exhibited not only phosphorescence has boon in constant use from the earliest ages To 
but electrical phenomena ; the rays of the sun, however, Olympus the Phrygian has been ascribed the introduction 
concentrated by a lens, deprived the crystals of their photo- of flute-playing into Greece, an art which was much 
electrical property, wliioh they did not regain. Fluor spar encouraged in tlie later days of the empire. The Greeks 
is slightly soluble m water containing hydrated calcium employed professional flute-players in many of the irreligious 
carbonate. Pseudomorphs of horustone, hematite, calamine, ceromonieR, and competitive trials of skill were frequent, 
and other minerals after fluor spar are not unfroqueut. The old English flute, called the flute-dirhec^ from the sup- 
Fiuor spar is commonly used for the production of hydrtw posed rosomblance of the mouthpiece to the beak of a bird, 
fluoric acid in etching on seals and glass, and in the smelting was played from the up]>er and wider end, had seven finger 
of lend and copper and in other metallurgical o|)erations holes, and was made of various sizes, called treble, alto, 
as a flux, whence its name, from the Latin to flow, tenor, and bass flutes respectively. This instrument con- 
The manufacture of vases and other oniameutal articles tinned in common use to about the middle of the 18th 
from fluor spar, especially the variegated varieties, has long century, when it was gradually superseded by the modern 
been carried on in Derbyshire. The stone, which is some- horizontal (Jfauto traverso) or ** German ” flute. Hanflel 
times first heated to change its blue to an amethystine tint, was one of the first to introduce the new instrument into 
is shaped by means of the lathe and a fine steel tool, and the orchestra, employing it for solos in T/ e Ode on JSami 
is finished off with course stone, aiul after that with pumice Cecilia's Day (1739), notably in the air ‘‘ The soft com^ 
and emery. Fluor spar is of frequent occurrence in plaining Flute.” But the capacities of the tta'mrso of 
metalliferous veins, being most commonly associated with Handers time wore very limited in comparison With those 
ores of load, as in the nunos of Derbyshire, Cumberland, of its modern representative, which possesses a workable 
Cornwall, Saxony, and Bohemia. It is met with also in compass of about three octaves from the low C in the treble 
gratae, gneiss, slates, various limestones and sandstones, clef, with all the chromatic intervals. Various systems of 
and sWuo volcanic products, and has occasionally been fingering have been introduced from time to time by the 
dstecte^iu beds of coal. most eminent flautists and flute-makers, and concertos for 

Ou the ]^o(iiphon'Kot*tKoof fluorspar Prof C. Bohn's pnprr on fluto as a solo instrument have been composed with a 
•*Nogtttiv«Yluorft««‘eiKf and Phospho!csieiit*e,**/*/ri;. J/oj/, [4j, vqI, view to exhibiting the powers of celebrated performers, 
xxxiv. p. i0^bC7. In orchestral scores the flute part is generally placed at the 

FLUSHlmJ (Dutch yUssingfyi\ a fortified seaport town top, and is written in the violin or Q clef. The piccolo or 
of the provino^f Zealand, Holland, is situated on the islapd octave flute, the E flat or tierce^ the D fiat or mmer 
of Walcheren, aij the mouth of the estuary of the Western ninth (transposing piccolo), the Jlute dtavwur^ a minor 
Scheldt, about 4 tniles S. of Middlcburg, and 50 miles S. W. third below the ordinary instrument — are ell varieties of the 
of Itotterdam. possesses an academy of sciences, a traverse, which like the fife is blown by an oval shaped 
sclu^l of navigatioV a town-hall, a theatre, an exchange, hole in the side, near the stopped end of the tube Other 
and a statue to A^iral Ruyter, who was born here in branches, now obsolete, of the flute family were— ^e 
1607. Since 1872 has had direct railway connexion recorder^ varying in length of tube from about twdve 
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; tba eomd^ shaped like a qiUa4Mmt» and gradtud^ 
•tapering towarda the mouthpiece ; and the pUgrim!^ tea#, 
hairing a tube about six feet in length. For other Um 
Important viirietiea the reader is referred to Mumr<;iaj 
Iinecinius, 1536 ; Mcirmonui Vndversdit^ Mereenne, 1636. 
Among the foundation stops of most organs will generally 
be found one or more “ flute ” stops, r.p., the kohl Jt6U^ of 
eig^t feet tone, and the octavo flute, of four feet tone. 
The flageolet is a smaller variety of the oXA and 

was formerly used in the orchestra. Handel has written 
an ohUigato part for it in the welMcnown barytone air “ O, 
ruddier than the cherry.” The fife, much used in military 
bands, is simply an octave flute in D, played horizontally^ 
and having six finger holes and ouo key, 

FLUX. See MfiTiLT.UBGV. 

FLUXIONS. See Infikitesimal Calculus, 

FLY. See Diptera and Insects, 

FLYCATCHER, a name introduced in ornithology by 
Bay, being a translation of the Mnaeieajya of older authors, 
and applied by Pennant to an extremely common English 
bird, the M. grisola of Liunsaus. It has since been used in 
a general and very vague way for a great many small birds 
from all parts of the world, which have the habit of catch- 
ing flies on the wing, and thus ornithologists who have 
trusted too much to this characteristic and to certain merely 
superficial correlations of structure, onpecially those ex- 
hibited by a broad and rather flat bill and a gape beset by 
strong hairs or bristles, have associated under the title of 
Muscicapidm an exceedingly heterogeneous assemblage of 
forma that, tliough much reduced in number by later 
systematists, has scarcely yet been sufficieutly revised. 
Great advance has been made, however, m eHtabllsbing as 
independeut Families the Todldw and Enrylcrmidce^ as well 
as in excluding from it various members of the Amjjelidce, 
Cotingicke^ Tyraimidcf*, Vireondee, Mmotiltida*^ and perhaps 
others, which had been placed within its limits. Those 
steps have left the Muscicajndw a purely Old-World 
family of the Order PassereSf and the cliief difiiculty now 
seems to lie in separating it from the Carnpepfiagidce and 
the Laniidoe» Every ornithologist must own that its precise 
definition is at present almost impossible, and must await 
that truer knowledge which comes of investigating structural 
characters more deeply seated than any afforded by the 
epidermis. But hero want of space forbids the pursuit of 
this kind of inquiry, and for the same reason only a very 
few of the forms of Flycatchers (which, after all the deduc- 
tions above mentioned, may be reckoned to include some GO 
genera or subgenora, and perhaps 250 species) can be even 
named.^ 

The best known bird of this Family is that which also 
happens to be the typo of the Linnman genus MuscicajHi — 
the Spotted or Grey Flycatcher (i/. grisola) already men- 
tioned. It is a common summer-visitant to nearly the 
whole of Europe, and is found throughout Great Britain, 
though less abundant in Scotland than in England, as well 
as in many parts of Ireland, where, however, it seems to be 
but locally and sparingly distributed. It is one of the 
latest of our migrants to arrive, and seldom reaches these 
islands till the latter part of May, when it may be seen, a 
small dust-coloured bird, sitting on the posts or railings of 

^ Of the SO genera or subgenera which Swainson included in his 
NctiimU Arrangtmeni and Relat%on 9 of the FanUly of FlyccUcJnera 
(published in 183H), at least 19 do not belong to the Mmcu^pidcc at 
•11, and one of them, Todm^ not even to the Order FoMerta, It is 
perhaps impossible to name any oniithologioal work whose sulsitance 
so fully belies its title os does this treatise. Swainson wrote It dlled 
with faith in the so-called ** Quinary System”— that fanciful theory, 
invented by Idaoleay, which misled and hindered so many of the best 
SBngUsh aoologiaU of his generation from the truth, — ^and, unconsciously 
swayed by his bias, bis Judgment was warped to his hypothesis. 


mt gardtna and ever aitd loioia «priki||[itig into tlie 

air, seicing with au aumble snap of its bill some passing 
insect as it flies, and returning to the spot it lias quitted, 
or taking up some similar station to keep watch as before* 
It has uo song, but merely a plaintive or peevish call-note^ 
uttered from time to time with a jerking gesture of the 
wings ami toil. It makes a neat nest, built among the 
small twigs which sprout from the bole of a large tree, 
fixed in the branches of some plant trained aguiiml a wall, 
or placed in any hole of the wall itself that may be left by 
the falling of a brak or stone. The eggs are from four to 
six in number, of a pale greauish-bluo, closely blotched or 
freckled with ruut-colour Silent and inconspicuous as ia 
this bird, its constant pursuit of flies in the closest vicinity 
of our houses makes it a familiar object to almost every-* 
body. A second British species is the Pied Flycatcher 
(M. airicapUla ) — called by some writers the Goldfinch—^ 
much rarer bird, and in England not often soon except in 
the hilly country extending from the Peak of Derbyshire 
to Cumborland, and more numerous in the lake district 
than elsewhere. It is not conmion in Scotland, and has 
only onco been observed in Ireland. More ot a woodland 
bird than the former, the brightly-contrasted black and 
white plumage of the cock, together with his agreeable 
song, readily attracts attention where it occurs. It is a 
summer visitant to all Western EuroiJC, but further east- 
ward its place is taken by a nearly allied species {M coUaru) 
in which the white of tlio throat and breast extends like a 
collar round the neck. A fourth Euro[>oan species {M. 
p<trva), distinguished by its very small size and red breast^ 
has also strayed some throe t;r four times to the extreme 
south- west of England. This last belongs to a group of 
more eastern range, which has received generic recognition 
(possibly well deserved) under the name of Eryth onienia^ 
and it has several relations in Asia and particularly in 
India, while the allies of the Pied i^lycatehor.*! {Ficedula of 
Brisson) are chiefly of African origin, and those of the Grey 
or Sjiotted Flycatcher i^MMBcicfupa proper®) are common to 
the two continents. 

One of the most remarkable groups of Mmcuapulm is 
that known as the Paradise Flycatchers, forming the genus 
Tchitrea, of Leasoa lii nearly all the species the males are 
distinguished by the growth of exceedingly long ^feathers 
in their tail, and by their putting on, for some part of the 
year at least, a plumage generally white, but almost always 
quite difTercut from that worn by the females, which is of 
a more or leas deep chestnut or bay colour, though in both 
sexes the cn»\sui is of a glossy steel-blue. They are found 
pretty well throughout Africa and tropical Asia to Japan,, 
and seem to affect the deep shad-i of forests rather than the 
open country. Tho best-known species is perhaps the 
Indian T. paradui; but the Chinese T, incii^ and the 
Japanese princej>s^ from being very commonly represented 
by the artists of those nations on screens, fans, and the 
like, are hardly lesa so \ and the cock of tho last named, 
with his bill of a pale greenish-blue and eyes surrounded 
by bare skin of tho same colour — though these are characters- 
i possessed in some degree by all the species — seems to be 
the most beautiful of the genus. T, bourhonnenda^ which 
is peculiar to the islands of Mauritius and Ilduniou, appeara 
to be the only species in which the outward difference of 
the sexes is but slight. In T* corvina of the Seychelles, 
the adult male is wholly black, and his middle tail-feathers 
are not only very long but very broad. In T, mutata of 
Madagascar, some of the males are found in a blackish 
plumage, though with the elongated median rectrices white, 
while in others white predominates over the whole body; but 

I * By some wnten this section is distinguished as BuialU of Boie, 

[ but to do ao seems contrary to rule. 
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wliAtber thb (me h lum actually dimorphic^ or wjkcthar the 
one dme ia a paeeing phaee of the other, ie 'at present 
undetermined. Some of the African specif, of whieh 
many have been described, Beem always to retain the rufous 
plumage, but the long tail-feathers serve to mark the males ; 
and the whole group dosorvos far Uiore investigation than 
it has ever received, as it is likely to reveal facts of the 
highest importance in regard to the theory of ^'Sexual 
Selection.'^ 

On the other groujm of tlie Family there is not room to 
descant. A few are distinguished by the brilliant blue 
they exhibit, as Mykujra azurea^ and others as Monarcha 
(or Arses) rhrysomda by their golden-yellow. The 
Australian fonns assigned to the Musokaj^ndev are very 
varied, and probably require much further scrutiny. 
Sisura ingmeta^ for instance, has some of the habits of a 
Water- Wagtail {Mota^iHa)^ and hence has received fiotn 
the colonists the name of ** Dishwasher,” bestowed in many 
parts of England on its analogue ; and the many specios of 
Rhipidura or Faiitailed Flycatchers, which occur in various 
parts of the Australian lioglon, have manners still more 
singular — turning over in the air, it is said, like a Tumbler 
Pigeon, as they catch their prey; but concerning the 
mode of life of the majority of the Mt^scicapida, and 
especially of the numerous African forms, hardly anything 
is known. (a, n.) 

FLYING AND FLYING MACHINES See FuunT. 

FLYINQ-FISll are of two different kinds. The one 
{Daetylojiterm) belongs to the Gurnard family 
and is more properly called Flying Gurnard ; the other 
{Exocmtus) has been called Flying Herring, though more 
nearly allied to the Gai-piko than to the Herring. Some 
other flshos with long pectoral fins {IHctols) have been stated 
to bo able to lly, but this has been proved to be incorrect. 
The Flying Guruards are much less numerous than the 
Exocmti with regard to individuals us well as species, there 
being only throe or four species known of the fonner, 
whilst mure than fifty have been described of the latter, 
which, besides, are found in numerous shoals of thousands. 
The JDactylopteri may be readily distinguished by a large 
bony head armed with spines, hard keeled scales, two 
dorsal fins, <kG. The Exocosii have thin, deciduous scales, 
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only one dorsal fin, and the vontrals placed far backwards, 
below the middle of the body ; some have long barbels at 
the chill. In both kinds the pectoral fins are greatly pro- 
longed and enlarged, inodidod into an organ of flight, and 
in many specios of Exocoetua the ventral fins are similarly 
enlarged, and evidently assist in the aerial evolutions of 
these fishes. Flying fishes are found in the tropical and sub- 
tropical seas only, and it is a singular fact that the geogra- 
phical distribution of the two kinds is nearly identical. 
The literature on the subject of flying fishes is very ex- 
tensive, and great diversity of opinion exists among 
observers as regards the mode and power of their flight ; 
but the most reliable agree that the fishes do not leave the 


water {or the ptu^e of eQ;tchiiig ineeel^ niulldiet they mu 
unable to move their fine in the manner of a bat or md, or 
to change volnntai^y the direction of their flight, or to fly • 
beyond a very limit^ distance. The most recent inquiries 
are those of K. Mobios (Die Bewegungen der Fliegendeh 
Fische durch die Lufty Leip. 1878, 8vo), the chief results of 
which may be summed up thus. Flying fish are more fre* 
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quently observed in rough weather and in a disturbed sea 
than during calms ; they dart out of the water when pursued 
by their enemies or frightened by an approaching vessel, but 
frequently also without any apparent cause, as is also 
observed in many other fishes • and they rise without re- 
gard to the direction of the wind or waves. The fins are 
kept quietly distended, without any motion, except an 
occasiunal vibration caused by the air whenever the surface 
of the wing is parallel with the current of the wind. Their 
flight is rapid, but gradually decreasing in velocity, greatly 
exceeding that of a ship going 10 miles an hour and a 
distance of 500 feet. Generally it is longer when the fishes 
lly against, than with or at an angle to, the wind. Any 
vertical or horizontal deviation from a straight lino is not 
caused at the will of the fish, but by currents of the air ; 
thus they retail) a horizontally straight course when flying 
with or against the wind, but are carried towards the right 
or left whenever the direction of the wind is at an angle 
with that of their flight. However, it sometimes happens 
that the fish during its flight immerscB its caudal fin in the 
water, and by a stroke of its tail turns towards the right 
or loft. In a calm the line of their flight is always also 
vertically straight or rather parabolic, like the course of a 
projectile, but it may become undulated in a rough sea, 
when they are flying against the course of the waves ; they 
then frequently overtop each wave, being carried over it 
by the pressure of the disturbed air. laying fish often 
fall on board of vessels, but this never happens during a 
calm or from the loe side, but during a breeze only and 
from the weather side. In day time they avoid a ship, 
flying away from it, but during the night, when they are 
unable to see, they frequently fly against the w^eather board, 
where they are caught by the current of the air, and carried 
upwards to a height of 20 feet above tlie surface of the 
water, whilst under ordinary circumstances they keep close 
to it. All these observations point clearly to the fact that 
any deflexion from a straight course is due to external cir- 
cumstances, and not to voluntary action on the part of the 
fish. 

FLYING FOX, or more correctly Fox Bat, a name ap- 
plied to a family of fruit-eating bats (Pteropidw)^ found only 
in the Eastern hemisphere, and there confined to the tropical 
regions and Australia. It comprises 9 genera and 65 species, 
a considerable proportion of which occur in the islands of 
the Malay Archipelago. They are also found throughout 
Africa, and extend northward and eastward to China and 
Japan, and southward to Tasmania. They are likewise 
induced among the few indigenous mammals of the South 
Sea Islands; being found in Samoa and the Marianne 
Islands. The flying foxes are the largest of the bats, tlie 
kalong of Java (Pteropm edulis) measuring nearly a fool 
and a half in length, and having an expanse of wing-mem* 
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tmae measuring nearly five feet acruss. The flesh of this 
species is esteemed a delicacy in many parts of Malaya; but 
^ its use in this respect by no means compensates for the 
enormous amount of fruit which it destroys. The flying 
foxes are gregarious^ nocturnal animals, suspending them> 
selves during the day head downwards by thousands from 
the branches of trees, where with their wings gathered 
about them, they bear some resemblance to huge shrivelled- 
up leaves, or to clusters of some peculiar fruit. In Batchiau, 
according to Wallace, they suspeud themselves chiefly from 
tho branches of dead trees, wiiere they are easily caught 
or knocked down by sticks, the natives carrying tboiu homo 
in basketfuls. They are then cot)ked with abundance of 
spices, and are really very good eating, something like 
hare/' Towards evening these bats bestir themselves, and 
fly off in companies to the village plantations, where they 
feed on all kinds of fruit, and so numerous and voracious 
are they, that no garden crop has much chance of being 
gathered which is not specially protected from thcii attacks. 
The flying fox of India {Pteropuit medium) is a smaller 
species, but is found in great numbers wherever fruit is to 
be had in the Indian peninsula. Of thissj»ecics Mr Francis 
Day, who has had special opportunities of studying it, says 
— “ In their diet they are exclusively frugivorous, and 
they do very great injury to cocoa-nut plantations and 
mango gardens. Their habits arc very intemperate ; uutl 
they often pass the niglit drinking the toddy from the 
chatties in the cocoa-nut trees, which results cither m their 
returning home in the early morning in a state of extreme 
and riotous intoxication, or in being found the next day at 
the foot of the trees sleeping off the elTects of their midnight 
debauch.*’ No fossil fox-bats have yet been found. 

FOGARAS, tli 0 capital of an Hungarian county of the 
same name, in Transylvama, is situated on the left bunk of 
the river Aluta, 55 miles east ol Ilermamistadt, 45" 47' 
N. lat., 24" 54' E. long. Among the ]»rin(*ii»ul buildings 
are a Franciscan monastery, live churches, and a county 
court-house. The population in 1870 annainted to 4714. I 
It was near this town that Bern was defeated by the I 
Ilussian generals Engelhardt and Luders on the 12th July, 
1849. The county of Fogaras lies on the Walluchian 
frontier, between the county of Bi'assd or Cronstadt on the 
east, and that of Nagy Szebon or Hermunnstadt on the 
west. The climate being cold, and the surface of the 
country for tho most part mountainous and unfavourable 
to agriculture, the inhabitants are chiefly employed m reai - 
ing cattle. The population of the old district in 1870 
amounted to 82,852, of whom the greater number were 
Wallachians, the remainder being Saxons and Hungarians 
The transformation of the district of Fogaras into a county 
took place m 1876. 

FOaELBETlG, Benedut Eri^and (1786-1854), a 
Swedish sculptor, was born at Gothenburg in 1786, His 
father, a copper-founder, encouraging an early-exhibited 
taste for design, sent him in 1801 to Stockholm, where he 
studied at the school of art. There ho caiuo much under 
the influence of tho sciiljitor Sergell, who communicated 
to him his own enthusiasm for antique art and natural 
grace. Fogelberg worked hard at Stockholm for many 
years, although liis instinct for severe beauty rebelled against 
the somewhat rococo quality of the art then prevalent in 
the city. In 1818 the grant of a Governmeut jiciision 
enabled him to travel. He studied from one to two 
years in Paris, first under Pierre Guerin, and afterwards 
under the sculptor Bosio, for the technical practice of 
sculpture. In 1 820 Fogelberg realized a dream of his life 
in visiting Rome, where the greater part of his remaining 
years were spent in the assiduous practice of his art and the 
careful study and analysis of the works of the past. 
Visiting his native country by royal command in 1854, he 
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was received with great enthusiasm, but nothing could 
compensate him for the absence of those remains of 
antiquity and surroundings of free natural beauty to w^hich 
he had been so long accustomed. Keturiiing to Italy, he 
died suddenly of apoplexy at Triaste, December 22, 1854. 
The subjects of Fogelberg’s earlier W'orks are mostly taken 
from classic mythology. Of these, Cupul and Ps^^che, 
Venus entering the Bath, A Bather (18;<8), Apollo 
Citharede, Venus aid Cupid (1839), and IVncIu* (1854) 
may be mentioned. His native Hcimdinavian mythology 
forcibly cngiig. d tiie attention of Fogelberg, and in liis re* 
[irosentutions of that mytludogy he show'ed, [)erhaps for the 
first time, that he had pow'ers above those of intelligent 
assimilation and imitatiini. IlisOdin (1831), Thor (1842), 
and Balder ( 1 8 12), tlurngh influenced l)y his study of Greek 
art, still di.s})lay consideiablo power of independent, self- 
reliant miaginution flis portraits and historical figures, 
as those of Gustavus Ailolphus (1819), of (''hurles MI, 
(1851), of Charles XlII. (1852), and of Birger Jarl, the 
founder of Stockholm (1853), arc faithful and dignified 
works. Thirty*eight copperplate engravings of Ft)gclberg’s 
works, with a portrait and biographicitl imtice, were 
]>ublisliod by M C^asiniir Leconte, Pans, 1K56. 

FOfilGJA, a city of Ttal^, ciqdtal <»f the province of 
Capitaiiata, situated near the centre of the great plain of 
Apuha, 122 miles by rail E.N.E. of Naples. It is well 
built, and the main streets are w^ide and clean. The pnn* 
cipal church, originally a stately Norman edifice, was 
almost destre^yed by an eartlnpiako in 1731, and the iq^per 
part 1ms been rebuilt in a diftcrent style, which greatly in- 
jures the otfeci. There aie uuinerons other churches, n 
fortified palace now in ruins, a large theatie, a enstum 
house, uu orphanage, a college for daughters of the nobility, 
a public library, an agricultural society, an economical 
society, an ornithological tiuiseuin, and an Artesian well 
The town has now become a gicat railway junction, just ns 
it was formerly tin* meeting [dace of tho j>iiuciptd roads (»f 
tho country. It is a staple market fur coni and wool, and 
one of the largest fairs of sou them Italy'' is held there in 
May. The corn magazines or ani veiy e.\ tensive, con 
sistiiig of vaults lined with masonry under the [)rin<*i[)al 
.streets and sciuares. Other articles of cxi>ort are capers, 
wine, and oil. The flocks of sheep fliut descend annually 
lu autumn from the mountains of Abruzzo into the [dains 
«»f Apulia pay a toll as they pass thiuugh the city. Tho 
popnlatiou in 1872 was 34,181. 

wfm Inuiided ui the 9th iMiitaiy, and it is suj>- 

poHPii tlmt It (x'fupied the siu* of tlio ancient Aipi or Aigynpu, 
wild donves its njiine from tlie /oivfv or pits thiit \ven‘ dug nmong 
tho ruins. It was a fuvoiirito lesnleiieo of Frederick II., who in 
V<14U held a narlianient witliin its wulls *, and there he lost Ins thud 
wife, Isabelltt, danglitei of King John of Fjnghind In 12f>4 
Muufred, tho natuial son of Fiederick, deioated the foices of 
I Innocent IV. outsulc tl»e city, wlarh was not long afterwanls Irud 
111 nuns by (’fiailcH of Anjou Ferdinand I. siuniuoned his hatons 
and po’l.ilcs to Foggiw to pu'[»arc a rrusude agniust the Turks. 

FC)TL, thin silvered sheet-ctqijier, highly polished, and 
coated with mixtures of isinglass and trans[)arent colours, 
18 emi>loyed by jewellers to place at the back of paste and 
inferior stones to imjirove their tints and lustre. Cop[ier 
foil, known also as Nuremberg or Gerniau foil, is made 
from thin hammered copjier plates by heating betw'eeri 
sheets of iron, boiling in solution of tartar and salt, drying, 
hammering, and lastly polishing with whiting on a convex 
smooth surface of copper, 

FOJX (Lat, Faxuvi)^ a town of France, caiutal of an 
arrondissement, and also of the department of Arit'^ge, is 
situated on the left bank of the Arn^*ge, in the gorge of a 
narrow valley at the foot of the Pyrenees, 44 miles south 
of Toulouse. It is badly built, and its streets are uneven 
and irregular. In the middle of the town rises the old 
castle of the counts of Foix, situated on a rock 50 feet 

IX. - 45 
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high^ and poBseftsing three fine towers, all anterior to the 
16th century. The principal industries of the town are 
connected with the manufacture of iron, but there are also 
breweries, tanneries, and dyeworks. Foix is the seat of a 
tribunal of justice of the first instance, and possesses aooni- 
murial college, a teachers' seminary, a library connected 
with the prefecture, a prison, and a correction-house. The 
population in 1876 was 5127. 

FOJX, Counts of, an ancient French family which 
fiourished from the 11th to ilie 16th century. The title 
was first asHuined by HogcT, nephew of i^eter Koger count 
of Carcassonne, on his inheriting the town of Foix vith the 
adjoining lands from bis uncle. He died in 1064, and was 
Hucceeded by his Ijrothcr Feter, who died in 1070 and was 
succeedcjd by Ids eldest son Koger II. This count was ex- 
oomiiiuni<*ale(l by Poiie Pascal IL for taking possession of 
ecclesiastical projierty, but m 1095 he took part in the 
crusade*, and afterwarcis by rich donations made his ]ieaco 
with the church. Ho died in 1125, and was succeeded b}’ 
Roger 111,, who on his death in 1141 was succeeded by his 
eldest son Huger Keriiard I. Koger Kcrnard was succeeded 
in 1188 by his only son Kaymond Koger, who in 1100 
aceonipaniod Philip AugUBtus to the Holy liund, and 
distinguished himself at the capture of Acre. Ho was 
afterwards engaged in the wars of the Albigenses, and 
on his being accused of heresy, Simon de Montfort v\aH 
[>ut in puHsessKui of his estates. He, however, made his 
peace with the church some time before his death, which 
took place m 1223 from exposure and fatigue at the siege 
of Mirepoix. This c(»unt was a patron of the Proven<;al 
j>oots, and reckoned himself one of their number, ile uas 
succeeded by his son Itogcu* Kernard II., surnamed the Great, 
who distinguished himself in the wars against the Albigenscs, 
joined in an alliance against Louis VJll. of France, lost 
his lands but succeeded m regaining them, was twice ex- 
coinmumcatcd but <ibtuined absolution, and died in 1211 
in tlie abbey of Ht>lb,.iio, where ho was for a short tune a 
monk. Koger l\\. his son and successor, did homage for 
his lands to the king of France and the count of C^arcus- 
sonne. lie died in 1265. His son and successor, U(»ger 
Berimnl 111., was more famous as a poet than a warrior, 
lie was taken prisoner by Philip the Bold and again by 
I’etor III of Aragon; and before his death in 1302 begun 
the (piarrel of the house of Foix with that of Armagnac His 
son and successor, Gaston I., continued the war, was exci>ni- 
municated in 1308 by Clement V. and imjirisoned in the 
CliAtelet, Paris, but, rt»gaining his freedom shortly afterwards, 
joined Liuiis X. in 1315 in the expedition against Holland, 
and du d on the way home. To him succeeded Ins eldest 
son Gaston II , who became reconciled with the house of 
Armagiiac\ joined the IVavarrese in their \vars against the 
Cast dm ns, o\er whom be won a great victory at Tmlehi in 
1335, took ])iirt in the war of the French against the 
English in 1337, and in 1343 assisted Alphonso XL of 
Castile against the Moors, lie died at Seville in Septem- 
ber ot the same year. His son Gaston HI. (1331-1391), 
Burnained on ueeonnt of Ins beauty Phadnis, mob the most 
famous of the old Foix family. He took part in the war^i 
against the English in 1345, and was on that account ap- 
pointed by the king of France governor of Languedoc and 
Gascony. In 1346 he mairied Agnes of Navarre, but on 
aoeount of a dispute with her brother Charles the Bad, he 
divorced her in 1373. On suspicion of being concerned in 
a conspiracy in conjunction with his brother-in law he in 
1356 suffered a short imprisonment in the ChAtelet. After 
obtaining his releiise ho took part in the wars against the 
heretics of Prussia, and on his return in 1358 ho assisted 
in releasing the ri>yal jirmcessos from the hands of the 
Jacquerie at Meaux. In the same year he recommenced 
the quarrels with the house of Armagnac, and took the count 
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of Armagnac prisoner at the battle of Launac in 1372. In 
1380 he was again appointed governor of Languadoc by 
Charles V., but that lung dying the same year the regency 
replaced the count of Foix by the duke of Berry. Gas- 
ton defeated and slew the duke, but was afterwards induced 
to resign his claims. In 1390 Gaston entertained Charles 
VI. in his castle of Maz^res, and agreed for a sum of 
money to make him heir of his dominions. He died sud- 
denly of apo]>lexy the same year when returning from 
the chase. Shortly after his death Charles VI. ceded 
the estate of Foix to Matthew, great-great-grandson of 
Koger I., who died without issue in 1398. On his death 
his sister's husband Archambault de Grailly took poasession 
of the estates, and in 1401 assumed the title. Dying 
in 1412 he was succeeded by his son Jean de Grailly, who 
became governor-general of Languedoc, Auvergne, and 
Guleane, and, dying in 1436, was succeeded by his son 
Gaston IV., who took part in the wars of Charles VII. 
against the English, and was raised to the peerage of 
France. Gaston’s father in-law, Jean II. of Navarre, de- 
clared him in 1455 his successor; and Louis XL conferred 
on him the seignory of Carcassonne and the countships of 
Koussillon and Cerdagne. In 1471 he joined in a league 
against Louis (see i>age 553), which, however, was rendered- 
abortive by the death of the king’s brother. On the death 
of Gaston in 1472, the bouse of Foix became merged in 
that of Navarre. 

FOIX, I’aul de (1528-1584), a French prelate and 
diplomatist, was born in 1528. He studied Greek and 
Roman literature at Paris, and jurisprudence at Toulouse, 
where shortly after finishing his curriculum, ho delivered 
a course of lectures on civil law, which gained him great 
reputation. At the age of nineteen he was named 
councillor of the parUvient of Paris. Having in this 
capacity expressed himself favourable to the adoption of 
mild measures in regard to certain persons accused of 
Lutheranism, he was arrested, but escaped punishment, 
and subsequently regained the favour of the French court. 
At the €-nd of 1501 he was sent ambassador to England, 
where he remained four years, and in 1565 endeavoured in 
vain to persuade Elizabeth to consent to the surrender of 
Havre to the French. He was afterwards sent to negotiate 
a marriage between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou. 
On account of his former toleration of the Lutherans, Foix 
only with difficulty escajied perishing in the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew in 1572 ; but having been sent in 1573 on 
im embassy to Italy, he was admitted to an audience of the 
po}»e, and succeeded in thoroughly establishing his reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy. In 1576 he was made archbishop of 
Toulouse. Ho 'ivas afterwards employed by the king of 
France on various imj»ortant missions, and in 1579 was 
appointed ambassador to Home, whore he remained till his 
death in 1584. 

Lcttrc'i tie Mcfisin' lU Paul de Foix, archevesqur dc Toloze et 
u/ puur le 'toy auprde du pape GHyoxrc XIII,, an roi 
Henry III , weit* puhlisiird in 1628, but th<‘re art» soinn doulds ag 
to tboir aullieiitii’ity 

FOKRHAN, or Fokshani, a town of Koumania, is 
situated 104 miles N.E. of Bucharest on the river Milkov, 
which forms the boundary line between Wallachia and 
J^lolduvia — the larger portion of the town being in 
Wallachia. It possesses a normal school, and is the seat 
of a prefecture and of a criminal and district court of 
justice. It has a considerable trade in com with Oalatz, 
and is iu the vicinity of the district which produces the 
best Moldavian wine, A congress between Russian and 
Turkish diplomatists was held near the town iu 1772. In 
the neighbourhood the Turks sufifered a severe defeat from 
the Austrians and Russians in 1789. The population in 
1873 was 20,323. 
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FOL ARD, Jean Charles de (1069-1752), a French 
iwriter on military tactics, was born at Avignon, 13th 
February 1669* His military ardour was first awakened 
by reading Caesar’s Comtimitariesy and became so strong 
that he twice made his escape fioni parental control, tho 
second time being successful in obtaiuing the fulfilment 
of his wishes. When he joined the army he was only 
sixteen years of ago, but the seal with which he studied 
the scientific department of his profession soon brought him 
into notice, and in 1702 he became aiile de carap to tho 
duke of Vend6me, who was then in coinmaud of the French 
forces in Italy. For his services with the duke’s brother 
in Lombardy in 1705 Folard received the cross of St Louis, 
and ill the same year he distinguished himself at the battle 
of CassanOr where he was severely wounded. In 1706 
he defended Modena against Prince Eugeno. He was 
dangen)usly wounded at the battle of Malploriuet, and a 
few months afterwards was taken prisoner by the Austrians. 
In 1711 he >vas appointed governor ot Bonrbourg, and he 
afterwards entered the service of Charles Xli. of Sweden, 
and accompanied him in the invasion of Norway ; but 
after the death of Charles he returned to France, and served 
as colonel in the Spanish campaign ul the duke of Berwick. 
On the conclusion of peace he applied himself with renewed 
diligence to tho study of military tactics, and expounded 
his views in the following works : — SounUes Dtatuvertfa 
snr laGnet're^ 1724 ; (^ommenfaires avr 1727; and 

FanctioHS et Devoirs d\m ()£icier de 17^13. The 

system of column formation advocated by Fohiril, and 
many of his other opinions, have met with nothing but 
ridicule from tacticians; but Fredeiick the Great, while 
condemning his general system of tactics, nevertheless 
]uil)lished ail abridgment of his works, under the title of 
Fsjirit du Chevidier Fohtrd^ 17G1, in tho i>refaco to which 
ho expressed a high opinion of the sagacity of Folard’s 
criticism of certain Froncli generals, strongly recommemled 
• many of his tactical rules and methods of defence, and 
admitted that even in his most visionary plans hints w'ere 
to be found very valuable and suggestive. Folard died at 
Avignou in 1752. 

See Mfmotrrt pour srrvtrd rhistoire (le lit rti' du C'/irviilu r Fohud, 
1753 . 

FOLDVAR, or Duna FoldvAr (Danube FoldvAi), a 
town of Hungary in tho county of Tolna, on the light 
bank of tho Danube, 48 miles south of Buda, 46'^ 48' N. 
lat., 18® 45' E. long., is situated partly on the crest and 
partly on tho side of a hill. Among the principal bnihl- 
iiigs are a circuit judge’s court, customs office, barracks, 
four churches, a Franciscan monastery, and a high school. 
FohlvAr, on account of its position, is an important steam- 
packet station, and carries on a considerable trade in wood 
for building purposes by means of the Danube; it is 
moreover a depot for salt, and has an extensive sturgeon 
fishery. The surrounding country is fertile both in com 
and wdne, and the inhabitants are much engaged in agri- 
cultural and commercial pursuits, fruit-growing, the manu- 
facture of ])ottory, and fishing. The town, which is a 
domain of the university of Pesth, had formerly strong 
'fortifications, of which some remains still exist. In the 
revolution of 1848-40 FbldvAr was considered an important 
strategical position, on account of its commanding tho com- 
munications between the upper and lower Danube. In 
1869 the population was 12,382. 

FOLENGO, Teofilo (1491-1544), otherwise known as 
Merlino Coccajo or Cocajo, one of the principal macaronic 
poets of the 16th century, was born of noble parentage at 
Cipada near Mantua, November 8, 1 491. From his infancy 
' he showed great vivacity of mind, and a remarkable clever- 
ness in making verses. At the age of sixteen lie entered 
' the monastery of Monte Casino near Brescia, and eighteen 


months afterwards he became a prolcsscd member of the 
Benedictine order. For a few yeais lus life as a monk 
seems to have been tolerably regular, tiiul ho is said to have 
produced a considenible quantity oi Latin veiso, written, 
not iiusuceessfully, in the Virgihan style About the ^ear 
1510 he forsook the monastic life for the society of a well- 
born young woman named Girolama Dieda, with whom ho 
wandered about the country for several yeiirs (dteu sufiei 
ing great poverty, having no other means t>t support than 
hia talent for \trsifieat.<ai. His lirst publication was the 
Mer!i}n Codw MucttroniroHy winch relates the adventures 
of a fictitious heio named BaliluH. Tho coarse bufibonery 
of this work is oltuii relieved by touches of genuine [lootry, 
08 w^ell as by graphic descriptions and acute criticisms of 
men and munneis. Its macaronic style is rendered pecu- 
liarly perpli \inLC to the foreigner by tho frequent intro- 
duction ot wolds anil phra.ses fiom the ^iunlmni juitois. 
Though frequently ceiibiired for its occasional giossness of 
idea and extnession, it soon attained a wide po[uihiiit\, and 
within a verv few' years [>assLd througli seM ral editions. 
Folengo’s next pioduction wj.s tlie O/fmhiitto, an Italian 
poem of eight C4iutoN, wiilt^u m rhymed octaves. It 
appeared m 152(5, and bore on the tith* page ilie new 
pseudunyui of Limerno Ihtoiro (Merlin the Bci^gar) da 
Mantova. In the huiiiu >ear, weaned with a lilo ()f dis 
Bqiatiun, Folengo ri'tuined to liis eoelesiastiejd obedience ; 
and shortly afterwards VMote his del tn }>tr uno^ m 

winch, partly in prose, partly in verM\ soim times in Latin, 
sometimes in Italian, and soinetimeft in maeaionie, ho gives 
a veiled account of the vicissitudes of the life he Imd lived 
under his various mimes. We next lind him ubout the 
year 1533 writing in rhymed octaves a life of Christ 
entitled IjVmnuild dt I />/o , and he is known 

to have composed, still later, another religious poem n]>ou 
the creation, lull, and restoratuui i>f mun, beshles a few 
tragedies. These, however, have nevta* been publnslnsl. 
Souio of his later years were spent in Sicily iimlei tlie 
jmtronage of Don Fernando <lo (lonzugu, tho viceroy, he 
even appears fia* a slnat time to have had charge nl a 
monastery tbeie. Tn 1513 he retired to Santa Cnice de 
Campesio, near Bitssaiio; and there he died on the Utli of 
December lu the folhaving year. Among writers of 
iinnuroines Folengo uiaioubtedly holds a very high plaee ; 
nor has his title to tlie name of poet been disjaited evon 
by hid most hostile erities. He is frequently quoted and 
still more freciiientiy copied by that other Tienedictine, 
his great Fiencli contemporary, llaboluis. The earlier 
editions of his 0)>ns Mararoiurfun are now extremely 
rare. The ofti*n reprinted edition of 1530 exhibits the 
text as reviseil by the autiior after lie had begun to atneml 
his life. 

FOLEY, John Hcxry (1818-1874), sculptor, B.A., 
was born at Dublin, May 24, 1818. Through a distant 
relative, a sculptor in tho city, his attention was early- 
directed to tlio profession which was to occupy his life, and 
at thirteen he began to study drawing and modelling at the 
.schouLs of tho Boyal Dublin Society, where he took several 
first-class prizes. In 1834 ho proceeded to London, and in 
1835 was admitted a student in the schools of the Royal 
Academy. He lirst api»eared as an exhibitor in 1839 
w ith his Death of Abel and Inuocenco, Ino and Bacchus, 
exhibited iii 1840, gave him immediate reputation, and the 
work icself was afterwards commissioned to be done in 
marble for the earl of Ellesmere. Conceived entirely with- 
out classical or other affectation, this work has the charm 
of rare simplicity and grace. Lear and Cordelia and Deatli 
of Lear were exhibited in 1841, Venus rescuitig .dlineos 
and The Houseless Wanderer in 1 842, Prospero and Mir- 
anda in 1843. In 1844 Foley sent to tho exhibition at 
Westminster Hall his Youth at a btream, and was, with 
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Calder Mar»hall and John Bell, cboaen by the commissioners 
to do work in sculpture for the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament. Htatues ot John Hampden and Selden 
were executed for this purprise, and received liberal praise 
for the propriety, dignity, and proportion of their treat- 
ment. Coniinissions of all kinds now began to come rapidly, 
and without going out of his way to seek it, Foley had from 
this time until his death wmk sufficient to ocoujiy not only 
uhe whole of his own time, but also that of the numerous 
issistants and pii]>ilH whom he trained. Fanciful works, 
busts, bas-reliefs, tubleL>, and luouuiuental statues were in 
great numbiTs undertaken and executed by him with that 
steafly e(|iiality ot worthy treatment which is perhaps the 
next boMt thing to the inspiration of great genius. In 1849 
he was made an associate and 18o8 a member of the Iloyal 
Academy; but although until his deatli his name remained 
on the list id Royal Academicians, he, after 18G1, owing, it is 
said to .some miHunderstandiiig with the hanging committee 
of that year, ccasi-d not only to exhibit but also to hold 
any comnuinication with the body of whicli he was a 
lacmbor. Among his numerous works the following may 
be noticed, besides those mentioned above : — The Mother ; 
Kgcria, for the Mansion House ; The Elder Brother in 
Comus, Lis diploma woik; The Muse of Painting, the 
immuiiient of Jaiiu's AVind, R. A. ; Oaractacus, for the 
Mansion lliuise ; Helen Faucit (Mrs Theodore Martin) ; 
(ioldsmith and Burke, for Trinity College, Dublin , Fara- 
day , Reynolds, Barry, for Weatmiiister l^ulace Yard; John 
Stuart Mill, for the Thames embankment ; ()*Connell and 
Gough, for l)u])liu ; Clyde, tor (Bdsgow ; Clive, for 
8hrowsbury ; Hardinge, Canning, and Oiitruin, for Cal- 
cutta ; Hon. James Stewart, for Ceylon , the symbolical 
group Asia, a.s well as the htatue of the prince himself, for 
the Albert Meincn jal m Hyde J*ark , and Stonewall Jack- 
son, for South (^iroliiia. The statue of Outram is probably 
Lis maHter|)iecc, and certainly disjdays nioie imaginative 
tire than any other of his W'orks, w'liile well exhibiting that 
perfect sanity of coiK*e[»tioii as well as that full mastery of 
the moans of his ait by which all his w'orks are char- 
acterized- Foley’s early tuned ul w'oiks have some charming 
qualities; but lie wull i»robabl} be always best remembered 
for the w'orkman like and manly style of his inomimeiital 
])ortraits. His life W'as entirely devoted to his art, and 
he seems to have addressed himself to it with all the wenk- 
d.iy docility of a craftsman, and at the saiue time with 
strong feelings of duty and responsibility. Of great 
luode^tv, and rather reserved in manner, lie w^asopento all 
that intluences a rotiiied nature , in poetry and music he 
was not only a student and admirer, but a composer and 
porformor. He died at Hampstead of a pleuritic effusion 
after a short illness, preceded by a long indisposition, 
August 117, 1874, and was on the -llh of September 
buried in St. Pauls (iJathedral. He left his models to the 
Ri^yal Dublin Society, Ins early school, W'hile a groat part 
of Ins piopeiiy goes eventually to the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund. 

FObUINO, or FriutiNo (ancient Fidijiuium)^ a towm In 
the Italian province of Peiugia, is situated in a beautiful 
and fertile \ alley on the 'J'opino, 30 miles S.E. of Perugia 
by railway. It is an active and industrious town, its 
iminnfacturos being chiefly wiaillcn fabrics, silk, pRt>er, 
wax-candles, ami soap. Its principal buildings are the 
cathedral, the Puluzzt) del Governo, the Palazzo Comniiale, 
the theatre, and the chuiThes of S. Anna and S, Niccold, 
both of which contain some line paintings. Foligno was 
the seat of a school of painting, the most distinguished 
master of which is Niccolb Aliuino, to whom a monument 
was erected thei'e in 1872. Foligno is the Umbnau 
Fulginium. and afterw^ards became a Itonuiu nuinicipality. 
In tho Middle Ages it was known as Fulignum, and for 
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a long time retained its independence, but in 1281 it wa» 
destroyed by the Perugians. After it was rebuilt it was • 
ruled by the Trinci family until 1439, when it was united 
to the states of the Church. In 1832 it was much damaged 
by an earthquake, and it suffered from the same cause, but 
less severely, in 1839, 1853, and 1854. The population 
in 1871 was 8471. 

FOLKES, Maetin (1690-1754), an eminent English) 
antiquary, was born at London, October 29, 1690. At the 
age of seventeen he entered at Clare College, Cambridge, 
whore ho distinguished himself so much in mathematics 
that when only twenty-three years of ago he was chosen a 
fellow of the Royal Society. He was elected one of the 
council in 1716, and in 1723 Sir Isaac New^ton, president 
of the society, ap[»ointed him one of the vice-presidents. 
On the death of Newton he became a candidate for the 
i»reMidency, but the higher standing and superior influence 
of tho other candidate, Sir Hans Sloane, carried the election 
against him. In 1733 he set out on a tour thiough Italy, 
in the course of which he found oppoi'tuiiity of consulting 
tho best furnished cabinets of that country, and composed 
Ills admirable “ Dissertations on the Weights and Values 
of Ancient Coins,” which he read before the Society t>r 
Autit|uarit*s. Before the same society he read in 1736 Ins 
“ Observations on the Trajan and Antouine Pillars at 
Rome,” and also communicated his “ Table of Englisli Gold 
Coins from the 18th year of King Edward ITL, when gold 
was first ctdned in England, to the present time, with their 
Weights and Intrinsic Values.” In 1745 he piinted this 
work along with another on the histoiy of silver coinage. 

He also contributed both to the Society of AntKiUuries and 
to the Royal Society various other [jupers, chiefly on Roman 
antiquities, w'hich were jmbbshed in their transactions. In 
1741 he succeeded Sir Huns Sloane as president of the 
Royal Society; in tho following y^ear he was made a 
member of the French Academy; and in 1746 was 
honoured with tho degree of LL I), from Cambridge and 
C>xford Ho died in 1754. 

FOLKESTONE, or Folkstonk, a municipal boiough, 
soai>ort, and market-town of England, county of Kent, is 
situated on tlie London and South-Eastern Railway, 7 
miles W.S.W. ot Dovei. It i.s very irregularly built, part 
of it lying in a hollow' between the chalk and greensand 
hills, and other ]»ortions on the hills. Folkestone is much 
frequented in summer for sea-bathing, and steam jiackets 
}>ly daily between the tow'ii and Boulogne. Many of the 
inhabitants are engaged in the fisheries, and there is also u 
considerable shipping trade. The jner-harbour is 19 acres 
in extent, and admits vessels of 150 tons burden. In 
1861 a low'-water landing-pier was erected, which enables 
passengers to laud from the steamers at all states of the 
tida The coast is defended by three martello towers, and 
a battery situated on the heights protects the town. During 
1877 tho number ui vessels that entered the i)ort was 8h5, 
with a tonnage of 154,897, and 854 cleared, with a tunuuge 
of 153,208. Of these the number engaged in trade 
with foreign countries was — entered 46, with a tonnage 
of 9333 ; cleared 148, with a tonnage of 22,452. Among 
the public buildings may be mentioned the free grammai- 
schoul, the harbour-house, tho town-hall and market-house, 
and the parish church, a cruciform structure in the early 
Gothic style, w^ith a tow^T rising from the intersection. 

It has recently been enlarged and restored. The original 
church of St Eanswitha was built in 1095, and attached 
to it wgs a monastery for Benedictine monks, but the 
devastations of the sea compelled the removal of both 
t4> the cliff on W'hich the church now stands. The 
monastery was destroyed at the dissolution of religious 
houses in 1535. At a very early period Folkestone was a 
place of some importance, and Roman remains have been 
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found near it It was one of the manors attached to the 
Saxon crown, and it was granted by William the Conqueror 
• to his knight William d^Avranches, who built a Norman 
stronghold near the site of the old castle founded by 
Eadbald, king of Kent, about C30. The cliff on which 
these stood has been almost wholly swept aw^ay by the 
encroachments of the sea. In the time of Queen Elizabeth 
Folkestone contained only 120 houses, and it wan a mere 
hshing village until the formation of a harbour in 1809. 
The opening of the railway in 1844, and the establishment 
of the steam packet service with Boulogne lent additional 
■impiilse to the town, and for some years it has been rapidly 
increasing. Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, was born there in 1578. Folkestone unites with 
Hythe in returning a member to iiaiiiameut. The popula- 
tion in 1871 was 12,694 

FOLK-LAND, or Folo-lant), in early English law was 
the land belonging to the community at large — the ager 
puhlicm — as distinguished from hoc-lanJ^ or land granted 
to individuals in private ownership. The conception of 
thsj land as primarily belonging to the nation or tribe 
^appears to be universal in early civilization. As civiliza- 
tion advances the rights of indivi Inals emerge and increase 
in importance until, as in England at the jiresent day, the 
original conception has entirely disaiipeared. The prinress 
by which it was lost may be shortly stated ns fcdlows. (1) 
Grants of land were made to individuals and to religious 
corporations (boc-land), subject only to the tnnoda necessitan 
(military service, and building bridges and fortresses). The 
king might hold land so granted. (2) Temporary rights 
over the folk-land were also granted to individuals, subject 
to various rent services or money payments. (3) The 
^remaining portion of the folk-laud not disposed of in this 
way came to be regarded as belonging to the king. Ulti- 
mately all land was said to be held of the king. Even 
where traces of the original conception remained in the 
rights of commoners the natural order was reversed, and 
they were regarded as deriving their right from the grant 
of some individual lord. While the folk-land became the 
terra regis, the private property of the king in land merged 
in the folk-laud, and the king of England for many cent- 
uries occii[)ied the anomalous position of being ultimate 
•owner of all the laud, and sole owner of the old folk-laud, 
and yet, at the same time, incapable of holding land in 
private ownership. If a king purchased land with any 
private moneys of his own, it devolved upon his successor 
in office like the rest of the crown lands. All this, how- 
ever, has now been changed. The cn^wn lands have become 
vpublic lauds again, and the maiiagemeiit of those is vested 
ill the Commissioners of AVoods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues ; and the private estates of the sovereign are 
now held on the same conditions as those of ordinary 
per‘^ouH. 

FOLK-LORE This w»)rd, formed in iniitation of such 
German compounds as “Volksopos,” “Volksfest,” Volks- 
lied,*’ has recently become current in the English language' 
as a convenient though somewhat vague geueral heading 
under which to arrange all that has been observed or recorded 
of the traditions current among the ''common people” of 
different countries, civilized or uncivilized, whether in 
ancient, mediieval, or modern times. Each nation and each 
locality has, of course, a "folk-lore” as it has a language; 
and it is obvious that to set forth any given folk-lore, with 
all Its stratifications, in a comprehensive and orderly way, 
Would virtually be ejuivalent to exhibiting fully the past 
and present intellectual, moral, religious, and sociaRcondi- 
tion of the people to whom it belonged. An exhaustive 


' It was first Rugjjost«tl by Mr Thoms in the Athcno'nm of 184G 
802). Its equivalent does not actually occur m (rorinan. 
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account of the folk-lores of the worhl would be equivalent 
to a complete history of the thoughts of mankMid. 

The eccentricities of traditionary story and traditionary 
practice have always been found a more or less interesting 
and amusing study by the contemplative observer of human 
nature ; and almost all travellers and hiatonaus, from 
Herodotus downwards, have uccaHioiudly coudesceuded to 
add something to the general collection of curioHitics in that 
department But to make a thorough in\estigatu>u of the 
" vulgar aiitirpiities " of any country, and especially of one’s 
own, was, uniil veiy recently, regarded tis childish and use- 
less. An exception, indeed, was made in favour of the folk- 
lores of ancient Greece and Rome, as being intrinsically 
beautiful and oxcej^tionnlly m.stnictiva But the very fact 
that these had been beautified by artistic treatment impaired 
their vsefultiess frtan the purely antiquarian point of view; 
and in any case the floating tniditions of Attica and Latiuin 
were too few, too fragmentary, and gathered from too narrow 
an area to furnish adequate data for the anthropologist and 
the sociologist. Here, rs in so many other instances, it was 
necessary that men should greatly extend the area of their 
investigations before they could rightly understand that 
which alone they were curious to kno\v% 

It was in Germany that the study of folk-lore first entered 
upon its scientific stage. One of the earliest symptoms of 
the awakening of a wider and more sympathetic interest in 
the various products of a nation's mind, its legends and its 
tales, its manners and its customs, its laws, government, 
religion, and daily life, w’as the a[)poiiranee ni 1778 9 of 
Herder’s celebrated collection of popular Bongs. But the 
new day was fairly ushered in by the BuccesBive publications 
of the brothers Grimm, more ]>articularly of the Kinder- nnd 
Ilaiis-Mdhrchen m 1H12, and of the Deutsche Mgthologie in 
1835. The latter work, wduch was closely dependent on 
the former, showed for tlio first time what results may be 
hoped for by an intelligent investigator, if only, laying aside 
all prejudice, he will put himself to the trouble of collecting 
largely and widely, and of interpreting fait li fully and ration- 
ally, a nation's oral traditions ami uiiwritLon customs. It 
was seen that, although many relies of tlio past had been 
irrecoverably lost, enough had been pn‘Berved to furnish 
conclusive proof of the unencHS in faith us well as in speech 
of the TcuUaiic race, and also to give indications, in many 
instances, of llu* precise points at winch the divergences had 
occurred. This new knowledge, dcri\ed to a large extent 
from the skilful me of folk-lore " ctdlected from the mouths 
of old women in the spinning-rooms of German villages,” 
ac<juircd an alU»gctber peculiar interest and im])ortanco from 
the other cliHcovory by which the philological labours of 
Bopp and others had been crowuied, — the discovery, namely, 
of the <»riginal unity of all the Aryan races, and the demon- 
st ration of the fact that the Teutons themselves were but 
luie branch of a greater family, including Hindus and Celts, 
%vhich had at one time inhabited the central plain of Asia, 
and before dispersing eastward and wfjstward, had de- 
veloped an iuetfaccably characteristic speech, civilization, 
and religion. The identification verbally of Dyaus, Zeus, 
Jo(vi)8, Tiw, Zio, and Tyr was followed, as investigation 
] proceeded, by the identification really of many of the 
strange forms in which religious sentiment had found ex- 
pression; and comparative mythology became an inseparable 
companion of comparative [»hilr)logy, (See Mythology and 
PniL(,ooGY.) It was thenceforward obvious that every 
mythology, in the Aryan family at least, however puerile or 
absurd it might at first sight appear, was a fit subject for 
scientific investigation, and capable of yielding scientific 
results. The problem in each case was to trace the nursery 
tale to the legend, and the legend to the myth, and the 
myth to its earliest germ, and as far as possible to indicate 
the foreign interpolations when they occurred, and account 
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for the local accretions. In this way the history of a story, 
like the history of a word, was frequently fi>und to be more 
interesting and more instructive than the history of a cam- 
paign. Once this had been realized, the new field of folk-lore 
found many skilled laboureis; and the quantity of material 
available for examination and cla.sHification rapidly increased. 
Each fresh coinpurison made it increasingly plain that in 
groundwork and plot the stories current among the Indo- 
European peoples were substantially identical. The reader 
of the fables of I..a Fontaine found nothing essentially and 
absoluttily fttraiiKe in the ]*ankaiantra or Hitopadesa ; the 
Indian ayah was diMMivered to have unmistakably the same 
stock of stenu s os the Oerinan, Norwegian, or Celtic nurse. 
In a few cases, indeed, it could be shown that the wide dif- 
fusion Hoinie particular fable was attributable to migra- 
tions which had taken place within the historic peri(»d 
and 1)1 other cases it could hardly be doubted that ceilain 
very remarkable cuinc.ulences were still mere coincidences 
ami nothing more but in a great majority of instances, it 
was plain that the notion of borrowing or co[>ying having 
ocruirred was inadmissible, and that nothing could account 
for their constant Hinulanty exctqit the theory of a common 
origin. They wore “ priniitivc or organic legends, represent- 
ing one common aiudent stratum of language and thought 
reaching from India to Europe ; the others were secondary 
or inorganic, consisting of “ boulders of various strata 
carried along hy natural and artificial means from one 
country to another.”^* 

The aboiiginal Aryan legends may be arranged under one 
or other of two categories, the myth or the table. That 
jirimitive fables actually exist, stones expressly invented lor 
a moral or diilactic purpose, seems a well-established fact. 
The table of ih(* King and th(3 Bee, for example, crops up 
alike in India, in (Ireet^c, and in Norway, in lorins that 
cannot he accounted for by direct oral or literary trauBinis- 
sion ; ^ and it would seem that the .stoiy of the Master Thief 
(dpxo^ ifitjX'qrtuiv) wlu<‘h to be met with in the Hitopadesa, 
in Herodotus, in the Tah*s of ihf* Alhamhra, and which 
is cuirent in Norway and also in the Western Highlands of 
Scot land, must jirobably also be regarded as cnibodyiiig at 
least a fable-germ.^' The organic tables, however, are not 
so numerous as the organic myths, —those stories, that 
IS to say, which, whether based on mistaken metaphor or 
distorted history, are at least the ])roduct of the unconsciou.s 
play i>f fancy. The same characters and the same incidents 
cmistantly recur under innumerable names and shapes. 
“Thi3 stoiy of the heroes of Teutonic and Hindu folk-loie, 
the stone.s of Boots and (hnderella, of Logedas Uajah and 
Kurya Bai, are the story also of Achilleus and Oidipous, 
ol IVrseus and Theseus, of Helen and Odysseus, of Bahliir, 
and Bust(3ni, and Sigurd. Everywhere there is the search 
for the bright maiden who has been stolon away, every- 
where the long struggle to recover her. The war of Ilion 
has been fought out in every Aryan laud (Cox). What 
we uie accustomed to associate with the name of William 
Tell IS t»»ld ol many archers under other names, in England 


^ Sot' Mnv Mulliir's paper “On the Mi^ratnni ot Fahles," in the 
Contem/Htfid t/ Ji‘t'rtrw fnr 1870, rcpuhlislMwl, with nthlitious, in Chips 
fvom a (ifiitnan \Vo?kshop^ vol. iv. 

® Thf llotteiitnls, tt>i oxainplo, ha\e a \ersionof the “ \ estigiu nulla 
retiTirauur’ lahht, ami a numhor of traces of the stones of Heuaixl the 
Fox 'rhe Zuhis also h.ivc tales rcseinhling that ot Jack the Giant- 
Killer St'ti Max Muller, C/iipSt ii. “12 ; u l.'SU, So with the large 
family of stonos which turn tui the nlea ot gods wamlering ou earth 
in the hkoness t>t men 

* Max Mullm, u 245 

* Max Milllei, ( /n/ts, \\ 232; iv 153. Sir George W. Cox also 
finds that the legoutl nf ‘“fhe <''urtoi, the Dog, ami the S}xirrow ” 
woultl nevei have tound Us way into the mtiseiles of (merman jH^asants 
it written hy Oriniiu hinisfU m imitation of some other Aryan tale 
{Afi/thofoo!/ o/ the Aepan Hates, i. 124-121>, 1G7) 

* (’o\, qf the .irt/un Aucca, i 124 


(William of doudsle), Germany, Denmark, Norway, Iceland,, 
and Lapland the same story of the young hero dying in 
the fulness of youth is told of Baldur and Isfendiyar, Sifrit, 
and Achilles. The stories vary widely under the influence 
of climate, religion, and civilization, and yet remain sub- 
stantially the same. The sun-myth, when transferred- 
from southern to northern latitudes, cannot but undergo - 
some change of shape ; the dramatii 2 >ersonce are as various 
in each table as the fauna and flora of the regions in which- 
it is told. Odin, when no longer recognized as a deity, 
becomes simply the wild huntsman or Hellequin; when, 
civilization makes even such a being no longer credible, he 
still survives possibly as Harlequin or llobiu Hood. 

Hitherto the systematic study of comparative folk-lore 
has been almost exclusively couflned within Aryan limits. 
But the successful application of scientific method in thah 
field has encouraged many labourers in other regions, and 
an amount of material is being accumulated which may be 
expected ultimately to yield very important results in 
ethnology and anthropology. So far as the savage tribes- 
of the world are concerned, it would seem that the greater- 
proportion of trustworthy data is to be derived from that 
department of their “ folk-lore” which manifests itself in 
traditionary practices; but in no case, indeed, can the com- 
parative mythologist aflord to overlook the qualifying o«» 
corroborative evidence supplied by what may be called 
comparative ‘‘ethology.” Every custom has an instructive 
history if we can but succeed in interpreting its lore. In* 
ascertaining when, where, and how any given tribe came 
first to worship plants, or animals, or ghosts, we get de- 
finitely nearer the solution of the fundamental problem of 
anthropology. Even the modern usages of social and 
domestic life, the observances that accompany such incidents^ 
as marriage, birth, and deatli, when skilfully read, are cap- 
able of telling us something at least of the condition of pri- 
mitive man. See Anthropolooy, Animism, Demonology, 
Fjhk, Funeral Bites, Marriage, <fec. 

Literahire, — The oUlest niofesweil collections of English folk-loro 
1110 those of Aubrey {MisceUanics, 1086, unO fiequently repnnteil), 
and Bourne {Aidiqitttntcs Vnlqares, 1725). The latter was luc'or- 
]K>rat<*d hy Brand in his Ohsrrvafuw* on PopuJni Antiquities^ 1777, 
lepiiblished hy Sir Henry Ellis in 1813, and again in 1841. The 
KverihJ>ay JliM)k of Hone ajq«*aied in 1820, and '/’Ac Vear Hook 
in 1829. Among the more leeent |)uhh(*ation8 of a similar class 
may In* mentioned thc' Hook of JJai/s, and Popular lihyincs of Scot- 
land, hy ('huml»ers. Max Mullei’s Essay on Comparative Mytho- 
lofjq xvas first published in 1856, Dasent’s Talcs jrom the Norse t 
iMtii an introiliietiou, in 1859, rainpbeirH Popular Tales tf the 
West Hujhlonds in 1861 , Kelly’s Curiosities of Indo-European 
Tradition and Folk-Lomn 1863, soo also Haidwiek’s Traditions, 
Sujierstifions, and Folk-Larc (1872); and Folk-Lare of the Not them 
Ooitnftes oj Entflnnd and the Borders, by AV. Hend<*rson, with an 
appendix on Ilousehold Stones, by S. Banng-(»ouId (1876). A» 
for Germany, sinee the publieation of the Ki^uier- u, Jlansmahrchen 
(1812), and of the JJent^chr Mytholoqie (1835), “the myths, the 
legends, the iiui-sery -tales, the songs, pioverhs, and popular emstoms 
ot Uie Sc’amliiia\o-"Qernianic raee have had a whole host of faithful 
ex{K)under8 and aflectioiiato illustratois, who have scarcely left a 
single foot unexplrired of that vast and interesting field of tradition” 
(Be Onbematis). Special reference may bt^ made to the Vcutsche 
Mythologir, by Mainihardt, and to the Zcitschrift filr Deutsche 
Mjfthologu* und Sittenkuiide, edited by Mannhardt and Wolf 
(185H-1869). The colloetion of Norse populai talcs by Asbjomsen 
and Moe (1842 3) lias for the most part been ti*anslated by Br 
Basent (os above), ('aatren has given an account of the mytho- 
logy of Finland (Finnische Mytholoqie, edited by .Schiefner) ; 
Kreuzwald of the popular tales of Estlionia {EhstnisrJu Mahrchen, 
1869) , ami Afuiiassieff of the folk-lore ot Kussia. The Slavonio 
mythology has la'cn specially treated by Popoff, Kaisaroff, and 
llanu.Hch , while Osiuski and Grolimann have dealt respectively with 
the folk liU^ratures of Poland and Bohemia. Hahn has published 
a collection of Griechisehe u. Albanesische Miihrchm (1864), m the 
introduction ^to wdiieli he gives forty “ story-roots ” (Marchen- untl* 
Sagformeln)’, and something has been done for the folk-lore of 
Home by H. H. Busk (1874). For Spain reference may be made to- 


^ But .also, it ought to be added, among Turks, Mongolians, andv 
Samoyodes, — in othei w’ords, beyond the Aryan temtory. 
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F 0 man Caballero ; for Brittany to Villemarqu^ ; for Iceland to 
Powell and Ma^usaon among othen ; for Eskimo tales to Rmk. 
Radloff haa dealt with the folk literature of the Turkish races of 
south Siberia ; and a volume of Kalmuck and Mmujohati Tradt- 
tionary Talcs was published in 1873. For Corea, Dallet {Eglisc 
ds la Cor6c, 1874); for China, the works of Doolittle and Dennys; 
for Dardistaii, Leitiier ; and for Southern Africa, the Eulu Nursery 
Tales, by Kev. Henry Callaway, M.D. (1866), and the Hottentot 
Fables and Tales of Dr Bleek (1864) For American folk-lore, s<*o 
Brintoirs Myths of the New World, and Bancroft's Races of the Pa- 
eific. The works of Sir John Lubliock, and Messrs Herliert Spencer, 
Tylor, M‘Leuuan, and Morgan deal largely with the folk-lore of 
various savage tribes. As beanng u[x>u tlie general subject of coiu- 
parntive mythology, see the works of Kuhn, esj>ecially his Herab- 
Icunft des Feuers and des Oottertrai\Xs (1859) ; Bastiau {l^r Mensch 
ttider Oeschichte) ; Kc»lh {l/cher den Mytkiis von den fUnf Mcnschen- 
geachUt'JUern) ; Max Muller {Lectures on Scienct of Language, 2d senes, 
and Chips from a German IForkslto}*, vol. u ), M. Michel Hreul 
{Herenle et Cocas, Etude dt mythologic emnpar^e, and JjC Myihe 
d'CSdipe); Husson (Lit Olminc Tt adit tone lie, Contes et T^gendcs au 
point de vuc Mythujue, 1874); Fis»ke {Myths and Myth-malers, 1873); 
nuiiOvXi^msXiA {Zoological Mythology, 1872) " (J. S. Bl^.) 

FOLLEN, August (or, as ho afterwards called himself, 
Adolf) Ludwig (1 794-1 STiD), a German puet, was bora 
at Giessen in llesse-Cassel, January 21, 1794. lie studied 
theology at C^iesseii and law at Heidelberg, and after 
leaving college edited the FAUerfcld Aliifemeine Zeitmuj. 
For connexion, real or supposed, with some radical plots, he 
was imprisoned for two years at Berlin. When released 
in 1821 he went to Switzerland, where ho taught in the 
canton school at Aarau, farmed from 1S47 to 1854 the 
estate of Liebonfels in Tliurgau, and then retired to Bern, 
where he lived till his death (2r)th December 1855). 
Besides a number of minor poems he wrote IJarfen^rtissc 
mi8 Deutschland und dcr Hehireiz (1823), and Mide^pjs uud 
Vivian (1829), a knightly romance alter the fashion of 
the romantic school, edited parts of Tristan und Isolde and 
the N lebelunffenlied, translated the ITomeric Hymns m com- 
pany with 11. Schwenck (Giosaen, 1814), 7\issos Jerusalem 
Delivered (1818), and a collection of Latin hymns and 
sacred poetry (Elberfcld, 1819). In 1840 ho published 
a brief collection of sonnets entitled An die Gottlosen 
Nichts-Wutlieriche, This was aimed at Huge, and was the 
occasion of a literary duel between the two authors. Follen^s 
posthumous poem TristaiCs Aeliern (Giessen, 1857) may 
also be mentioned, but his best-known work is a vrell- 
executed collection of Gorman poetry entitled liildei'saal 
Deutsche r Dichtung (2 vols., 1827). 

FOLLEN, Chaelks (1796-1840) brother of the preced- 
ing, was born at Romrod, in Hesse-1 larmstadt, September 4, 
1796. lie studied theology and law at Giessen, where )io 
acted for some time as privatdoceiit. Ilis liberal senti- 
ments and writings, ami the part he took in the defence 
of popular rights, made him obnoxious to the Government 
of his own province. He accordingly wont to Jena to 
lecture there, but the assassination ot Kotzebue by Sand 
happened almost immediately after his arrival, and tlie 
Governm<vnt believed or affected to believe that Follen veas 
an accomplice. The inquiries that were made conclusively 
proved his innocence, but notwithstanding this he found 
it necessary to remove to Switzerland, where he taught in 
the cantonal school of the Orisons at Chur, and at the 
university of Basel. Whilst thus engaged the Prussian 
Government demanded his surrender as apolitical prisoner. 
Twice the Government of Basel refused, but the third 
request was so peremptory that they were unwillingly 
preparing to comply, when Follen saved himself by a 
hurried flight. In the beginning of 1825 he arrived in 
the United States, and was employed for the next ten years 
in teaching ecclesiastical history, ethics, and the Gorman 
language and literature at Harvard College. He then 
acted as Unitarian clergyman at New York and East 
Lexington. He perished, along with 175 fellow travellers, 
at the burning of the steamship Lexington,'' in Long 


Island Sound, January 13, 1840. Follen was the author 
of several very celebrated and popular songs written in the 
interests of liberty. The best is perhaps the Bundesiied^ 
beginning “ Brauso du Freiheitssang.'* ft is certainly one 
of the most spirited odes in modern German lyric poetry. 
Whilst ill America Follen wrote a German grammar and 
reader. His wife Eliza Lee (1787-1860), an Ammcaii 
authoress of some reputation, published after hi« death his 
lectures and sermons, w'ith a biography written by herself 
(5 vols., Boston, 1841) 

FOLLLT'f, Sin William Webb (1798-1845), attorney- 
general of England, was born at Topsham in Devonshire, 
December 2, 1798. Ho was the sou of Captain Benjamin 
Follett, who had retired from the army in 1790, and 
engaged in business at Topsham. His mother was an 
Irish ’ady of Kinsale. The early indications which he gave 
of su 2 )erior abilities induced his father to bring him up 
for the bar. He received Ins early education at Exeter 
gianimar-school, of which Dr Leinpriero, author of the 
well-known Classiad Dictionary, was then head-mastcT. 
After a short course of study under a iinvate tutor, he 
entered, in 1814, Trinity ( olloge, (.Cambridge, and two 
years later the Inner Temjde. In 181 8 he took his degree 
of B.A. without academical honours, aud tlu sutne year 
settled iu London, becoming a pupil of Godfiey Sykes aud 
Robert Bayley, two of the most eminent hpecial pleaders of 
the day. He began to iiractiso as a pleader below the bar 
in 1821, was called to the bar m 1824, and joined the 
westoni circuit in 1825. At the veiy outset his groat 
qualilications wore universally recognized, and Iih rapid rise 
was assured. Ho was thoroughly master of his jiiofossion, 
having devoted himself to it with exclusive zeal ; and wdth 
remarkable quickness of 2 >ercp 2 )tiou he combined a solidity 
nud ripeness of judgment such as are randy seen in one so 
young. Tlie statements current soon after his death as to 
the frei^ueiit interrui>tion of his studies by ill health aiu 
emphatically contradicted by Lord Brougham. His rapid 
and continuous success w^os owing not only to his miques- 
tionablo siqieriority, but to Ins singular courtesy, kindness, 
and sweetness of temper. In 1830 li‘‘ married the eldest 
daughter of Sir Ambrose Harding Gilford, chief justice of 
Coyluu. His reputation in West minster Hall being solidly 
< itablished, ho sought in 1832 an entrance into i>arliament, 
and offered himself as candidate for the city of Exeter on 
the Conservative side. On this occasion he failed ; but m 
1835 he w'us returned for the Haiue city at the head of the 
2 )o 1L In i>arhainent he early succeeiled in gaining the oar 
of the house, and attained a 2 >Dsition of high distinctioiL 
Under the fiist administration of Sir Robert reel, 
Follett was apptdiited solicitor-general (November 1834), 
but resigned with the ministry in AiJiil 1835. In tho 
course ot this year ho was knighted. On tho return of 
Reel to power in 1841 Sir William was again a[>pointod 
solicitor-general, and in Ajiril 1844 he succeeded Sir 
Frederick Pollock as attorney- gen oral But his health, 
which had begun to fail him iu 1838, and had been 
permanently injured by a severe illness in 1841, now broke 
dowm, and he was compelled to relimiuish practiee and to 
visit tho south of Europe. He returned to England in 
March 1845 ; but tho disease, consuiiqjtioii, reasserted 
itself, and he died in London on the 28th of Juno follow- 
ing. Ills death was mourned as a loss not only to tho 
jirofcftsion but to his country, and the public esteem fur his 
character was marked by the attendance at his funeral in 
the Temjjle Church of many distinguished persons, — the 
lord chancellor, the first lord of the treasury, aud the chief 
justice of tho common jileas being among the jmll-bearers. 
A noble statue of Follett, executed by Behnes, was erected 
by subscription in St PauTs cathedral. (Sec Brougham’s 
notice of Follett, Works^ voh iv.) 
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FONBLANQUE, Alba?iy William (1793-1872), 
waa deBceiided from a nohle FrencJi Huguenot family^ the 
OreiiierH of Languedoc. The titles <»f C/Oiute de Hautserre 
et de Fonblanquo were conferred by Henry IV. on the 
»(m8 of the famoiia Sieur Pierre de (Irenier, known in 
hifttory by hia gallant d<»fen(*e of the castle of Cessenan 
against the Due de Montmoreuci m 1584. After the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes, the Greniers underwent 
severe perHecutionn on account of their devotion to the 
Huguenot cause ; and in 1740, Abel de Grenier, Comte de 
FonblaiHpie, sent Ins two sons, Antoine and Jean, to 
England that they might be educated in the Protestant 
faith. John ]>ecaine iiationalissod in this country under 
the imme of Fonblanque ; and his son, John Samuel 
Marlin FoiiblaiKjue, a distinguished equity lawyer, and the 
author of a standard legal work, a Treatine on Eq^diy^ 
beciitne tlio father of the most brilliant journalist of his 
day 'riie father of Albany Fuiiblauquo was, like his son, 
a staunch Liberal ; ho represented the borough of Camel- 
ford in parliament, and throughout his career waa re- 
markable^ for the integrity and courage, as well as for the 
ability, with which he supported Liberal principles. 

The subject of the present notice was born in London in 
171)3. At fourteen ho was sent to Woolwich to prepare 
for the Royal Engineers. His health, however, failed, and 
for two years his studies had to be suspended. Upon 
bis recovery, be studied for some time with C^liitty, the 
eminent special pleader, with a view to being called to the 
bar. Foiiblan<]ue had no inclination for law, but he 
valutMl very highly the course of training be thus obtained, 
and in after life inamtainod that a study of law should be 
included in a liberal education. At the age of nineteen 
{1812) he commenced writing for the newspapers, and 
very soon attracted notice both by the boldness and 
liberality of his opinions, and by the brilliance of his 
style. Fonblanque’s manner of working might have lent 
80111(5 colour to the dchnition of genius as an infinite 
capacity for taking trouble. His nephew, Mr Edward 
Fonblanque, to whose biography we are indebted for the 
details given in this notice, tells us that in his earlier days 
he frequently wrote an article ten times before sending 
it to pi ess, and this not from timidity or anxiety, for from 
the first his popularity was assured, but because his own 
ideal of j>olitical thought and composition was infinitely 
higher than that of the [iiiblic. 

As a result of this arduous and earnest cultivation 
he soon obtained sufiiciont ]>o])ularity as a journalist to be 
able to renounce all idea of following law as a profession ; 
but at the sume time that he was eagerly taking his share 
in all the political struggles of this eventful period, he was 
also continuing his studies, devoting no loss than six hours 
a tlii> to the study of classics and ]»olitical philosophy. 
Under thiH Ho>ere mental training his liealth once more 
bn>kt‘ down At tlio age of twenty-one he had a long and 
d un;orous dliu*A^, and continued weak and subject to 
nervoiH dcpicbsion for the remainder of his life. His 
energy, however, was not impaired, lie became a regular 
contributor to the newspapers and reviews, realizing a fair 
income, which, as his habits were simple aud temperate, 
secured him against pecuniary anxieties. From 1820 to 
1830 Albany Fonbliin<|ue was successively employed upon 
the staff of the Tnnes and tlie Murfdny Chronicle^ whilst 
he contributed to the Etonnnery to the London Mayazine^ 
and to the We.sfmindtr h\*vitw Tn 1828 the Examiner 
newspaper, which had been )>urehQsed by the Rev. Dr 
Fellowes, the learned and amiable aut In >r of the Religion of 
ihe Universe^ ikc., was given over to Fonblanque’s complete 
control ; and for a period of seventeen years (1830 to 1847) 
he not only sustained the high character for political in- 
dependence and literary ability which the Examiner had 
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gained under the direction of Leigh Hunt and his brother 
John Hunt, but even comi>elied his political opponents to 
acknowledge a certain delight in the boldness and bright- * 
ness of the wit directed against themselves. When it was 
proposed that the admirers and supporters of the paper 
should facilitate a reduction in its price by the payment of 
their subscription ten years in advance, not only did 
Mr Edward Bulwer (Lord Lytton) volunteer his aid, but 
also Mr Disraeli and Mr Clay, M.P., who were thus 
voluntarily prolonging the reign and spreading the in- 
fiuence of the representative Radical organ. But the 
Examiner under the direction of Fonblanque did not con- 
fine itself to the sphere of politics ; the fine arts, literature, 
and the drama occupied a due share of its attention. 
Amongst its contributors were such men as Thackeray, 
Marmion Savage, John Stuart Mill, Walter Savage Landor, 
Charles Dickens, <kc., names which do not belong exclu- 
sively to any political party, but which, associated in the 
work of criticism, give firm assurance that the “ discovery 
of the best that is known and thought in the world” (Mr 
Arnold’s admirable definition of the true function of 
literary criticism) was for once at any rate in competent 
and impartial hands. During his connexion with the 
Exam t Her, Fonblaiuiue had many advantageous offers of 
further literary employment ; but he devoted his energies 
and talents almost exclu.sively to the service of the paper 
he hod resolved to make a standard of literary excellence 
in the world of juiiriialiBm. Whatever he WTote was as 
carefully prepared and revised as when he was only an 
aspirant to fame; every reference made and every anecdote 
used as an illustration he was careful to verify, and in Mr 
E. Fonblanque’s biography of his distinguished relative are 
given several racy answers he received from Count d’Orsay 
and other:}, concerning some witty story or saying which 
had taken his fancy, but which be was too scrupulous to 
repeat from memory. Foublauquo was offered the governor- 
bhip of Nova Scotia ; but although he took great interest 
in colonial matters, aud had used every effort to advocate 
the more generous political system which had colonial 
self-government for its goal, he decided not to abandon 
his beloved Examiner even for so synqjatlietic an employ- 
ment. In 1847, however, domestic reasons induced him 
to accept the post of Statistical Secretary of the Board 
of Trade. This of course compelled him to resign the 
editorship of the Examiner, but he still continued to con- 
tribute largely to the ])aper, which, under the control of 
John Forster, coutiaued to siistaiii its influential position. 
During the later years of his life, Fonblanque took no 
j>rominent part in jmblic affairs; and when he died at 
the age of seventy-nine (1872) ho seemed, as his nephew 
rightly observes, ** a man who had lived and toiled in aa 
age gone by and in a cause long since established.” The 
l)reseiit generation, in the full oujoymont ol those reforms 
he had laboured so bravely and unwearied ly to promote, 
found it difficult to realize how much had been effected by 
Liberals of the stamp of Albany Fonblanque, in days not 
so remote from our own after all, before the passing of the 
Reform Act, when, to quote his own words — “The Test Acts 
were unrepealed ; the Catholics were excluded from the 
legislature ; slavery existed in our colonies ; the prestige 
of the perfection of the law was unbroken, and the 
sanguinary character of the criminal code unmitigated; 
the corporations were sinks of corruption ; a few mdividuals 
nominated nearly half the members of the House of 
Commons ; aud a parliamentary reformer was in common 
acceptation another word for a visionary.” 

The character of Albany Fonblanque’s political activity 
may be judged of by a study of his England under Seven 
I AdministratUms, in comparison with the course of social 
I and political events in England from 1826 to 1837* 
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Although these volumes contain only articlee reprin^ from 
the Eiocminer^ they give a vivid and spirited history of 
• one of the most important and stormy phases of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. Fonblant][ue, although an ardent up- 
holder of popular rights and an uncom|)romismg op|>onent 
of bigotry and oppraasion, will never be found upon the 
side of violence or licence. The Chartists received from 
no source more complete condom nation than Irom the 
Examiner j which consistently advocated the principle that 
moral force was in every caso to be relied upon, and that 
the liberties of the constitution wore to be enlarged by 
means which were also constitutional. “ In describing 
Lord Durham’s politics,” says Mr Edward Fonblanque, 

** he unconsciously depicted himself. He was not a reformer 
of the republican class, but he occupied as it were the 
frontier line of coustitutional reform.” In a word, Fon 
blanque was an honourable example ol the constitutional 
Radical who follows after liberty, but uses the pathway of 
the law. As a journalist, he must also be regarded in the 
light of a reformer. J ourualism before his day was regarded 
as a somewhat discreditable profession : men of true 
culture were shy of entering the hot and dusty arena lest 
they should be confounded with the ruder combatants who 
fought there before the public for hire. But the fact that 
Fonblanque, a man not only of strong and earnest j)o]itieal 
convictions but also of exceptional literary ability, did not 
hesitate to choose this field as a worthy one in which both 
a politician and a man of letters might usefully as well as 
honourably put forth his be.st gifts, must have helped, in 
no small degree, to coirect the old prejudice 

lAft and Labours of Albany Fonblanque, edited by his nephew, 
Kdward Barrington dt* Forddainpie, 1874 ; Fnqland' umkr Seven 
Ad'^mnistrafmiSt by Albany Foiddainpio, 1887. (d MA.) 

POND DU LAC, a city of the United States, capital of 
Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin, is beautifully situated on 
a rlsmg ground at the southern end of Lake Wiunebtiuo, 03 
miles N.W. of Milwaukee. Railways radiate from n in 
various directions, and its situation on Winnebago lake 
gives it access to a wide district of inland navigation. It 
has a considerable shipimig trade in wood, hay, and cattle, 
and possesses a large tannery, foundries, sawmills, cigar 
factories, carnage and waggon factories, and a railway- 
car factory. The water supply is obtained chiefly from 
Artesian wells, which vary in depth from 90 to 130 feet. 
The population ni 18G0 w%as 5400, and in 1870, 12,764. 

FONDI, the ancient Fuiidiy a town of Italy in the 
province of Caserta, about 11 iiiilos N.W. of Claeta. Its 
principal street lies along the Aiipian way, and portion.s of 
its old polygonal or Cyclopean walls are still in good pre-» 
servatiou. The castle, now in a sadly dilapidated condi- 
tion, is of interest for its coiitiexion wnth the Oulonna 
family, and the Dominican convent contains a chapel 
which was occupied as a cell by Thomas Aquinas, and an 
orange-tree said to have been [ilanted by the saint. The 
church of Santa Maria is a building in the Italian Ootbic 
style, much disfigured in the inteiior. Between the town 
ani the sea lies the Lago de Fondi or Laras Ain i/c( anus, in 
the midst of a marshy tract which lias recently been greatly 
diminished by draining ; and near this is a cave, where, 
according to Tacitus, Sejanus saved the life of Tiboriuh 
The district was in ancient times famous for its wiiio, in 
eluding the Ager Ciecubus, which gave its name tt» the 
Csecuban of the Latin poets. Population in 1871, 6632. 

Fundi wag probably at first a Volscian town. Its citizens wera 
rewarded in 190 b.c. with full Homan citizenshi]), and enrolled in 
the iEmilian tribe. Under Augustus it received a colony of vi*U‘t- 
ang. In the time of the barbarian invasions it Buffered aeveiely, 
more especially from the Suruceus in 845 The election of the 
auti-{>ope Clement VII. took place m the town m 1378, and in 
1534 it was attacked and pluiiaered by the Turkish corsair Barba- 
rossa, who was anxious to capture the beautiful countegg Giulia 
Qonzaga as a present fur the sultan. 
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FONT (Lat. /<ww, It Fr. fonts\ the vessel used in 
churches to hold the water for Christian baptism. The 
modes of administering baptism have varied at dififerenl 
]>eriods of the existence of the Christian churches, causing 
corresponding changei^ in the forms and auxiliaries of the 
receptacle of the consecrated w^afer. There is rea.Hau to 
believe that in the times of the apostles and eaily luissioiv 
aries the rite was administered by sprinkling, as whole 
multitudes of peoide, and even whole kingdoms were 
baptized in one day. But a very general method in 
early times no doubt that of total immersion, the 
eateebumeuB being received by the prit\si in the ^^ater. As 
Christianity became more general of course fewer adults 
would present themselves for baptism, and consequently 
the size of the vessel w’ould not need to be beyond what 
would allow of the total immersion of an infant. In tact 
down to tint time of the Reformation fonts continued to be 
iiiiuls quite large enough to allow^ of the total immersion 
infants, and tliere is little doubt that down to that date 
the method wu.s occasionally employed. Baptism by 
infusion and by aspersion followed this method, though 
they weie no doubt used ..oucurrently, and in a sense 
combined, for in certain lopresentatiuns ol* the rite m 
illunnuations und stained glow* the infant is h presented 
m seated naked in the font, while Irom a vessel the ]>riest 
]>our8 the water upon the head. Originally used only for 
sick or infirm pemms, the method of baptism hy intusion 
became gradually the established practice, and all doubte 
as to its validity were removed by apjieal to pa])ul niid 
other high authority. 

In early times the font was placed in the baptistery, a 
structure often entirely separate from the body of the 
chui<‘h, of which the celebrated Baptistery at Florence is 
the finest example. In these the well or basin for con 
tainiiig the water was usually reached by descending steps. 
I’he baptisteries were round, square, octagonal, or croas- 
liko in form, and in design bear the niqtross of the period 
to which th»y belong. Few* are found of late date, and the 
only existing structure at all recalling them in English 
churches is found at Luton in Bedfordshire. The font at 
Luton belongs to tbo Decorated style ol English art, and is 
inclosed in an octagonal Btructuro of fieeslone, consisting 
of eight pillars about 25 feet in lioigbt, au[)porting a cunoj»y. 
Tlie space around the font is large enough to hold comfort- 
ably half a dozen people. At the top of tlie canopy is a 
vessel for containing the consecrated water, which when 
required was let down into the font by means of a pipe. 
The space around the font in tbo ancient baptisteries was 
of size to .id mit several catechumens at the same time; and 
not only was the whole rite of baptism performed within 
them, but that of the holy eucharist likewise, and even the 
baptism of infants. As baptism vias administered in early 
times by bishoj)s only, bajitistenea were rare except at the 
principal church of the diocese. Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Epiphany were the j^rincipal seasons of its administration. 
In the 9th century fonts became general in all churches, 
and bai>lism was performed at all times by priests of all 
renks. 

Of fonts still in existence few are older than the 11th 
century. Tlie material in the Western Church was generally 
stone, end the outsides and accessories are frequently orna 
ijiented with some of the loveliest and most charactenstic 
of the national arts of the Middle Ages. In the Eastern 
Church it was different. “ The font, Kokvf/ftrfOpaf* ‘^ays 
Neale {Eastern Churchy i, 214), ^*in the Eastern Church 
is a far less conspicuous object than it is in the west. 
Baptism by immersion has been retained ; but tlie font 
seldom or never possessed any beauty. The material is 
usually either metal or wood. In Russia the columbethra 
is movable, and only brought out when wanted ” The 
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l»n)liei material for fonts in the Western Church was hard 
stone, as marble, porphyry, or granite. Fonts of bronae 
and lead are, however, sometimes found, and the basins of 
many stone fonts were lined with load to prevent the 
absorption of the water by the j^oruus stone. A font shaped 
from one block of oak is in the church at Bvenechtyd, 
Denbighshire. Continental fonts bear distinctly the im- 
press of the time to which they belong. They appear 
very early, ornamented with bas-reliefs, columns, and 
arches, as well as with the characteristic details of the 
ornamentation of their period, llcpresentations of St John 
the Baptist are very common. At Pont-a-Mousson on the 
Mtmelle, one bears bas-reliefs of that saint preaching in the 
wilderness, unJ of the baptism of Christ, executed with that 
sin)j)]e smeenty which is more valuable than the highest re- 
hneiiient and finish in design and execution. In the 11th 
and 12th centuries cup-shaped and cylindrical forms were 
most emnmon, either as siinjde cylinders and truncated cones 
or HU]»iM)rted by one or more pillars. Frequently the basin 
is hollowed out of one large square or oblong slab, supported 
at the centre by a broad column, with auxiliary columns at 
the corners, all bearing the mouldings and ornaments churac- 
ienstic of the [)enod. Caryatids sometimes take the [dace 
of the pillars, and sculptured animals and other grotes(]ueH 
of (Mirious design sometuiies form the bases. Octagonal 
forms are not altogtither absent from this period, and even 
hexagons have been occasioitally found. Pentagons are 
very rare. The font, however, at Cubourg, on the north coast 
of France, is formed of a [lentagoiial block rather bare of 
oniumentiition, and siipportiid by a group of columns. In 
the 13tLi century octagonal forms became more prevalent, 
although the earlier kinds were not discontinued. 

Tiio very lemarkalde font at Hildesheim in Hanover 
belongs to th<i 1 3th century, and is in conqdcte preserva- 
tion. The basin rests upon the shoulders of four kneel- 
ing figures, each bearing u vase from wliich water is run 
nmg, emblematic of the four rivers of raradi.s 0 . Above 
is an iiiscri[>tion which explains the connexion of these 
rivers with the virtues tem[H?rancc, courage, justice, and 
[irudeiice. On the sides of the cu[> itself arc bas-reliefs 
representing the Pubsugo of the Jordan, the Passage of the 
Bed Sea, the Ba[»tism of Christ, and the Virgin and Child. 
These are sejiarated by columns, by scrolls bearing inscrqi- 
tioiis, and by medallions with figurative heads of the ab- 
stiaet virtues named above, and with heads of the prophets. 
The font has a (Hinical lid, similarly ornamented, and bear- 
ing also four bus reliefs. A cast of this font is now in 
the Stmth Iveubington Museum. At Mnyonce the font, 
wlu<‘li bi^longs to about the year 1328, is of lead, and bears 
imaues of the Saviour, the Virgin, St Martin, and the 
Twelve A[>osnes. 

cyiiuilrical fonts become much more rare in the 14tb 
century, the alnuKst universal 8ha[>e being the octagon. In 
the ir>th and IGth centuries the most elaborate and remark- 
able of Contiiiontal fonts were produced, and some are 
indeed woiks of the highest art in sculpture. This 
superiority is [>robably more due to increased delicacy and 
moderation of tlesign, than to any great change in the 
bha[)e or in the mode of attaching ornament. In early 
fonts, though tlio exterior is [udygonal, the cup itself is 
geiuTiilly circulai ; but it is characteristic of the 15th 
century fonts tliat the octagonal form is carried out even 
in the cup. The fonts at Strasburg, Freiburg, and Basel 
are uxaiiqdos of this. Few if any English fonts date from 
before the Conquest, but a great number of Norman fonts, 
perhaps more than of any other period before the Beforma- 
tioii, are still in existciii'e. and form some of the most 
characteristic of the architec tural remains v)f the tiinei In 
form circular or square, they are generally 8U[)i>orted on 
one or more columns, and are ornamented with b^^^-reliefs, 


net-work of columns and arches, grotesques, rude foliage, 
niches with figures, and many other forms. Good ex* 
amples of Norman fonts may bo seen at Lincoln Cathedral; • 
Iffloy, Oxon ; Newenden, Kent ; Coleshill, Warwickshire ; 
East Meori, Hants; and Castle Frome, Herefordshire. In 
the Late Norman and Early English periods, octagonal 
fonts became common, and with few exceptions this form 
continued in use until the Reformation. Early English 
fonts are comjiaratively rare. They bear the moulding, 
foliage, and tooth ornament in the usual style of the period. 

A good exam[)le of an Early English font is at All Saints, 
Leicester; others may be seen at St Giles, Oxford, and 
at Lackford, Suffolk. Fonts of the Decorated period ai*e 
also le.s.s common than those of the precedent Norman or 
subsequent Perpendicular periods, but are superior in de- 
tail and execution to those of any other stage of our art 
Fonts of the Perpendicular period are very common, and 
are generally raised u[>on steps, which, together with the 
body of the font, are frequently richly ornamented with 
[lanuoling. It was also the custom during this period to 
ornament the font with shields and coats of arms, and 
other heraldic insignia, as at Herne, Kent. 

Leaden fonts of Norman date are found at Dorchester, 
Oxon, at Avebury, Wilts, and other places. In Ilolyrood* 
Chapel there was a brazen font in which the royal children 
of Scotland were baptized. It was carried off in 1544 by 
Sir B. Lea, and given by him to the church at St Alban’s, 
and was afterwards destroyed by the Puritans. A silver 
font was at Canterbury, which was sometimes brought to 
Westminster on the occasion of a royal baptism. At 
Chobham, Surrey, there is a leaden font covered with 
oaken panels of the 16th century. 

In 1236 it was ordered by Edmund, archbishop of 
Canterbury, that baptismal fonts should bo ke[>t under lock 
and key, os a precaution against sorcery : “ Fontos baptis- 
males sub sera clausi teneantur pro[)ter sortilcgia.” The 
lids ap[)car at first to have been quite sinqile and flat. 
They gradually, however, partook of the ornamentation of 
the font itself, and are often of pyramidal and conical forms, 
highly decorated with finials, crockets, mouldings, and 
grotesques Some very rich font covers may be seen at 
Ewoline, Oxon ; St Gregory, Sudbuiy; North Walsingham, 
Norfolk , Worlingworth, Suffolk. The ordinary position 
of the font in the church was near the entrance, usually to 
the left of the south door. 

S*‘e ramnonl, Corn's d\mtiquiUs monwmcntalm,, Paris, 1830; 
Siuiimou, Si'i'xcs of AntKnt Boptismal Fonls , Pulcy, A7irtf.id Fonts ; 
Viollrt-li*-I)uc, iJicL de V ArcJutccturs^ vol v. ; Parker's Closuiry of 
Architrclurc, (W. HE.) 

FONTAINE, Jkan i>e la. See La Foktaink. 

FONTAINE, PiEiuiE Frani^ois LtkiNARD (1762-1853), 
French architect, was born at Pontoise, September 20, 
1762. Ho was of a family several of whose members had 
distinguished themselves as architects, and he early showed 
the taste and the ability which promised to revive in his 
person the family distinction. Leaving the college of 
Pontoise at the age of sixteen he was sent to 1/IsIe-Adam, 
to assist in hydraulic works undertaken by the architect 
Audr6. To facilitate his improvement Andrd allowed him 
to have access to his plans and to co[)y his designs. At this 
time he formed a friendship with another young student of 
his art, Thibaut, whose passion quickened his own. In 
October 1779 ho was sent to Paris to study in the school 
of Peyre the j^iunger, and there began his acquaintance with 
Percier, whicli ripened into a life-long friendship. After 
six years of study he competed for a prize at the Academy, 
and, winning the second, received a pension and was sent to 
Home (1785). Percier accompanied him. The B evolution 
breaking out soon after his return to Prance, be took refuge 
in England ; but after the establishment of the consulate. 
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be wall employed by Bonaparte to restore the palace of 
Mtdmaison* Henceforth he was fully engaged in the 
• principd architectural works executed In Paris, as architect 
successively to Napoleon L, Louis XVIII., and Louis 
Philippe. In conjunction with Percier (till his death) ho 
was employed on the Arch of the Carrousel, the restoration 
of the Palais-Royal, the grand staircase of the Louvre, and 
the works projected for the union of tho Louvre and the 
lulleriea In 1812 he was admitted a member of tho 
Academy of Fine Arts, and in 1813 was named first 
architect U> tho emperor. With Percier he published 
the following works, — Palais^ Maismuy et autres Edifices 
Modernea desain^s h Rome (1798); Deacrtption dea FHvs 
et Ceremoniea du Mariage de Na}x}leon et de Marie Louiae 
(1810); and Recueil de Deeorationa 1 uteri e urea (1812). 
Fontaine lost his friend and associate Percier in 1838, and 
died himself at Pans, October 10, 1853. 

FONTAINEBLEAU, a town of France, at the hoad of 
an arrondissement, in the department of Seine-et-Marne, 
about 37 miles S.E. from Paris on the railway to Lyons, 
in 48" 24' 23" N. lat and 2" 42' 1" E. long. It stands 
in the midst of the forest of Fontainebleau, is well built, 
end has broad, clean, handsome streets. Among the more 
important buildings and institutions are the hotel de ville, 
tho barracks, the court-house, two hospitals, a college, and 
a public library. Tho Pompadour mansion, and a portion 
of that which belonged to the cardinal of Feiraro, are still 
preserved , and a statue of General Damesme adorns the 
principal sejuarc. Wood-turning and tho manufacture of 
porcelain and earthenware are the chief industries , and 
wine, grapes, garden produce, and paving stones are 
articles of export. The population in 1871 was 1 1,545. In 
the immediate vicinity of tho town is the celebrated jmlace 
of Fontainebleau — one of the largest, and in the interior 
one of the most sumptuous, of the royal resideiices of 
France. Tho origin of tho name and of tho building are 
equally unknown ; but the old manor-house was used by 
Louis VTI, 111 tho latter part of tho 1 2th century, and con 
tinned a favourite residence of Philip Augustus ami St 
Louis. The existing edifice was begun by l^Vancis L, who 
laid out immense sums of money in its erection, employing 
Primaticcio, a famous Italian architect, to draw the plans, 
and commissioning Leonardo da Vinci, Andrea del Harto, 
and Benvenuto Cellini to expend tho resources of their arts 
in making it a truly royal residence. Henry IV. drmblod 
the area of the buildings and gardens, adding among other 
portions the great Diana gallery, the (V>urt of tho Princes, 
and the Galerie des Cerfs. A canal which he constructed 
was afterwards filled up by Louis XIV. With Ijouis XV. 
the palace foil into disfavour, and for a time it was used 
as a military school. Napoleon I. restored it with great 
splendour, at a cost of 6 million francs, and often resided in 
it ; but after the return of the Bourhons it was again allowed 
to fall into disrepair. Louis XViil. and Louis Philippe 
both did somewhat to its restoration. The congeries of build- 
ings is very extensive, the roofing, it is said, covering no less 
than 14 acres. There are five great courts, distinguished as 
the Court of the White Horae, the Court of the Fountain, tho 
Oval or Donjon Court, tho Court of Princes, and the Court 
of the Kitchens or of Henry IV. Tho first is also called 
the Court of Adieux in memory of the parting scene 
between Napoleon and his Old Guard in 1814, at the 
foot of the Horse Shoe staircase. The chajiel of the Holy 
Trinity was built under Francis L, and the chapel of St 
Saturnin dates from tho same period, and occupies the site 
of an older building which was consecrated by Thomas k 
Becket. It is impossible to do more than mention a few 
of the historical events which have taken place at 
Fontainebleau. Philip the Fair, Henry III., and Louis 
XIII. were all born in tho palace, and the first of these 


kings died there. James V. of Scotland was there received 
by his intended bride ; and Charles V. of Germany wa# 
entertained there in 1539. Christina of Sweden lived 
there for years, and the gallery is still shown where she 
caused her secretary Monaldeschi to be murdored, or, as 
she regarded it, execute<L In 1685 Fontaiuebloiiu saw tho 
signing of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, end in the 
following year the death of Cond6. In the IHtli century it 
had two iliustri<*ns guoHis in Peter the Great oi Kussia and 
Christian Vll of Denmark; and in the early part of tho 
I9th It was t>\ue tho residence of Pius VII., in 1H()4, 
when ho came to consecrate the emperor, and in 1812- 1814, 
when he was tluit emperor’s prisoner. It w^as within its 
walls that the sentence of divorce was jiassud against 
Josephme. The forest of Fontainebleau is one of the most 
beautiuil w^ooded tnicks in F ranee, iiud for generations it 
has been tho chosen haunt of French laiulsca[)e jminters. 
The most celebrated spot.s are the Vallt'c do la Sollc, tlie 
Gorge au Loui), the Gt)rgc dApi-omont, and tlu' Fort 
rEmpereur. The wdiole area extends to 8 1,7 10 acres, and 
it is traversed by 12,000 miles ot road and pathway. 

Ptnor, MoiiogrujUne de VonUtiUihluuL with xt by Oham- 
poltiou Fi>]feac, Pans, 1860. 

FONTANA, DoMicNit’o (1543 1607), Italian architect 
and mec*hanicnin, was boin at Mill, a village on the lake of 
Como, in 1543. After a good training in mathematics, 
he went in 1563 to join his elder brother, then studying 
architecture at Rome. Ho made rapid progress, and was 
taken into tho service ol C^'ardmal Mont alto, for whom ho 
erected a chapel in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore 
and the Villa Negroni When the cardinars ]>ension was 
stopped by the pope, Gregory XITL, Fontana volunteered 
to complete tho w’orks in hand at his owm exjiense. Tho 
cardinal being soon after elected [>ope, under the name of 
Sixtus V., ho imuieduitoly appointed Fontana his chief 
architect. Amongst the works executed by linn wore the 
Luteran Palace, the palace of Monte Cavallo (the Qiiiriiial), 
the Vatican Library, &c But the undertaking which 
brought Fontana the highest repute was the n'lnoval of tho 
great Egyptian obelisk, brought to Koine in the reign of 
Caligula, wduch was lying in the circus of tho Vatican, and 
its erection in front of St Peter’s. This he at complished 
ii 1586. After the death of Sixtus V., chargos wore 
brought against Fontana of misappropriation of public 
moneys, and Clement VLIJ. dismised him from his post 
(1592). This aj>]>earB to have been just in time to save 
the Colosseum from being converted by l<\>ntana into a huge 
cloth factory, according to a project of Sixtus V. Foul ana 
was then called to Naples, and accepted the appointment of 
architect to the viceroy, the count of Miranda. At Naples 
he built the royal palace, constructed several canals, and 
projected a new harbour and bridge, which he did not live 
to execute. The only literary work left by this archil ect 
is his account of the removal of the obelisk, 1589. He 
died at NajOes in 1607, and was honoured with a pompous 
funeral in the church of St Ann, 

FONTANA, Lavinia (1552-1614), daughter of Pros- 
l»ero (see below), was a painter of no little fame, especially 
in portraits. She was greatly employed by the ladies of 
Bologna, and, going thence to Rome, painted tho likenesses 
of many illustrious personages, being under the jiarticular 
pationage of the family (Buoncampagni) of Pope Gregoiy 
XIII., who died m 1585. The Roman ladies, from the days 
of this pontiff to those of Paul V., elected in 1605, showed 
n*) loss favour to Lavinia than their Bolognese sisters had 
done ; and Paul V. was himself among her sitters. Some of 
her portraits, often lavishly paid for, have been attributed 
to Guido. In works of a different kind also she united care 
and delicacy with boldness. Among the chief of those are 
8 Venus in tho Berlin museum ; the Virgin lifting a veil 
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from the sleeping infant Christ, in the Escorial ; and the 
Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon. Her own portrait in 
youth — she was accounted very beautiful— was perhaps her 
masterpiece ; it belongs to the Counts Zappi of Imola, the 
family into which Lavinia nianied She is deemed on the 
whole a better painter than her father ; from him naturally 
came her first instruction, but she gradually adopted the 
Camccesquo style, with Htnmg quasi- Venetian colouring. 
Hlie was elected into the Academy of Home, and died in 
that city in 1014. • 

FONTA.VA, Fjiosrrjio (1512-1597), a xjainter, was 
born ill ilologiia, and bec ame a pupil of Tnnocenzoda Imola. ^ 
He afterwaids woikod lor Vasari aud Pierinu del Vaga. It 
wiis ))iobubty from Vasari that Fontana acquired a practice | 
of olFJiand, Hc*lf-diH]»iayiug work. He undertook a multitude ' 
of comiiiiHston.s, and was so rapid that he painted, it is I 
said, in a fi‘W weeks an entire hall in the Vitelli Palace at 
Citta di Castello. Along with daring, he had fertility of i 
combination, and in works of parade he attained a certain | 
measure of Huccess, although his drawing was incorrect, j 
and hiH mannerism ])alpable. He belongs to the degenerate 
|M3ri()(l of the liologaeso school, under the influence chiefly ' 
of the imitators of Kaiihael — Sabbatiui, Sainmachini, and | 
PasHorotti being three of his principal colleagues, llis 
soundest successt^s were in portraiture, iii which branch of 
art he stood so high that towards 1550 Michelangelo 
introduced him to Pope Julius JIL us a portrait-painter; 
and he was jionsionod by this pope, and remained at the 
pontifical court with the three successors of Julius Hero 
he lived on a grand scale, and figured as u sort of arbiter 
and oracle among his professional brethren. Jieturning to 
Bologna, ho ojienod a school of art, in which he became the 
preceptor of Ludovico aud Agostino Caracci ; but these 
pupils, standing forth as reformers and innovators, finally 
extinguished the academy and the vogue of Fontana, llis 
subjects wore in the way of sacred and profane history and 
of fable. He has left a largo quantity of work in Bologna, 
— the picture of the Adoration t>f the Afagi, in the Church of 
S. Maria delle (Jraziu, being considered his masterpiece- - 
not unlike the style of Paul Yerouoso. His death took 
place in Home in 1597. 

FONTANKS, Louis, Mauquis oe (1757 1821), French 
poet aud ])oliticiau, was born at Niort, in Poitou, Match 6, 
1757 He was a descendant of a noble Protestant family 
of Jjaiiguedoc, banished by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, but afterwards converted to the Catholic faith and 
restored to their native land. Iluving completed his 
ediiciition at the college of Niort, ho went in 1777, after 
the death of his fatlier and brother, to Paris, He hiwl 
alriMuly niiule several attempts in verse; and in 1778 ho 
publi.slieil a short descriptive poem entitled /m Foret de 
Noiutrre, This [procured him the notice and friendship of 
Duels, anil he vias encouraged to persevere. During the 
next twelve years lie published Le Cri tie mo7i Cnenr ; Le 
four lies Mori» dons une CamjHvjnCy an imitation of Gray’s 
^ a translation of Pope's Esmy on Man (1783), with 
an elegant iutniduction which attracted more attention 
th in the poem itself , Le Verfjer ; La ('hart reuse de Paris ; 
and Jj Essai sur rAst 7 ' 07 n> 7 nie (1789), In this year 
a(>peared also his Epttre sur ritdit en Faveur des now- 
Catho/ofueSf which was crowned by the academy. The * 
Revolution converted the poet into a journalist, and ho ' 
took part in the editorship of the Jfeyeure Frani^ms Skiid the j 
MiM/erateu}\ Compelled to leave Paris after the death of 
the king, be withdrew to Lyons, where he married and 
remained till the arrival of Collot d’Herbois in 1793. 
Driven again to lead a wandering life, he displayed at once 
his literary power, his patriotism, and his intrepidity in the 
eloquent jietition on behalf of the Lyounose victims of 
C^oliot dTierbois and his colleagues, which was presented 


to the convention in December of that year. For this bold 
appeal he was proscribed, and he owed his protection ^ 
in concealment to the friendship of Madame Dufresnoy. 
After the fall of Robespierre, Fon tunes was appointed pro- 
fessor of belles lettres at the central school, and admitt^ a 
member of the Institute. About the same time he was 
associated with La Harpe in the conduct of the Memorial. 
For one of his articles he was condeinued to banishment by 
the Directory and expelled from the Institute. He escaped 
to England, and there renewed his acquaintance with 
Chateaubriand, also an exile. Returning to France after 
the 18th Brumaire, he was soon after commissioned by the 
first consul to write the funeral oration on Washington, 
and this opened a new chapter in his life. Bonaparte^ 
satisfied with the £loge, admitted Fontanes to frequent in- 
tercourse with him ; be was soon reinstated at the Institute, 
and became a member of the legislative body, of which in 
1804 he was made president. He was also one of the first 
members of the Legion of Honour ; and in 1808 he was 
made grand master of the univeraity. Fontanes was cen- 
sured by the republican party for alleged servility to the 
emperor ; but apparently without reasou. He was created 
count, aud in 1810 was called to the senate. He voted 
for the deposition of Napoleon, retained his offices under 
the provibioiial government, and was made a peer by Louis 
XVIIL In February 1815 the post of grand master of the 
university was suppressed, and Fontanes was promoted 
grand cordon of the Legion of Honour. He remained 
passive during the Hundred Days, and after the second 
restoration of the Bourbons was made a privy councillor. 
The title of marquis was conferred on him in 1817. In 
January 1821 he was chosen president of the Soci<5t6 des 
Bonnes Lettres ; but his health had long been declining, and 
he died at PariB on the 17 th of March of that year. He 
left unfinished a poem entitled La Gr^ce Dell vreef of which 
high expectations had been formed. A collected edition of 
the works of Fontanes was first published by Saiute-Beuve» 
with a critical and biographical memoir, in 1837. 

FONT ARABIA. See P’itknterrabia. 

FONTENAY-LE-COMTE, the chief town of an arrom 
disHcmont in the department of Veud6e, France, is situated 
on both sides of the river Vend6o at the point where it 
becomes navjgable, 35 miles S.E. of La Roche-sur-Yon 
(Napoleon Vendee). The town has an antique and strag- 
gling appearance, but there are some good houses in the 
suburbs. It possesses a communal college, a prison, a 
hospital, a theatre, the remains of an old castle which 
formerly belonged to the counts of Poitiers, aifd two old 
and beautiful churches, Notre Dame and St John. Both 
are of Romanesque architecture, terminated with Gothic 
spires, the spire of Notre Dame being 311 feet in height. 
The principal industries are the manufacture of coarse linen 
and woollen cloths, brewing, and tanning ; aud there is a 
considerable trade in wine, fruits, timber, hemp, flax, and 
cattle. 

Fontenay occupioH the site of an old Roman town. It wiis 
capturcii by the English in 1S61, and during tlie wars of the 
Huguenots it was ten times besieged. Louis XllL iu 1621 ordeied 
the demolition of its fortifications, and in 1649, during the rebellion 
against the parliament, it fell into the hands of the nohlas of 
Poitou. In the time of tlie Revolution it was called Fonteiiay-le- 
Peupie. Population in 1876, 7800. 

FONTENELLE, Bernard le Bovierde (1657-1757), 
author of the Dialogues des Morts^ Eniretiens sur la 
PLu'uiite des Mondes^ <kc., was burn at Rouen on the 11th 
of February 1657, and died at Paris on the 9th of January 
1757, havifig thus very nearly attained the age of 100 
years. His father was an advocate settled in Roueu, his 
mother a sister of the great Corneille. He was educated 
at the college of the Jesuits in his native city, and dis 
tmguished himself by the extraordinary precoeity, as well 
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as the amazing versatility, of his talents. His teachers, 
who readily appreciated these, were anxious to allure him 
• into their ordei, but his father had designed him for the 
bar, and an advocate accordingly he became ; but, having 
lost the 6rst cause which was entrusted to him, he soon 
abandoned law iu disgust and gave himself wholly to 
literary pursuits. His atteutioii was first directed to 
poetical composition ; and more than once he competed 
for the poetry prizes of the French A.cademy, but never 
with success. He had also the sorrow of witnessing, in 
1680, the total failure of his tragedy a falluro 

which was all the more mortifying because, for tlie purpose 
of aunoyiug Racine, Thomas Corneillo had previously 
sounded forth in the Mercure the praises of Ins nephew as 
the most gifted of all the younger dramatists. Foiitonello 
afterwards acknowledged the justice of the public verdict by 
burning his unfortunate drama, of which nothing but tlie 
name now survives. But for several yeara he persisted in 
the belief that poetry was his true vocation, and continued 
to produce dramatic compositious, the mediociity of which, 
considering the author’s real talent, is })ositively astonish- 
ing. His opera of ThHia et Pelee^ though highly praised 
by Voltaire, cannot bo said to rise much above the others , 
and it is significant that of all his dramatic works, not one 
has kept the stage. His Paatorale^ have no greater 

claim to permanent rejmto, being characterized by stiffness 
and alfoctaliou ; and tlio utmost that (‘an be said for his 
poetry in general is that it displays much of the Inna* 
labor, great jnirity of diction, and occasional felicity of 
expression. It was by his Datlofjiu^s dm Morts^ published 
iu 1683, that Fontenolle first established a genuine claim 
to high literary rank ; and that claim was very much 
enhanced three years later by the appearance of the 
IUntretiens sur la Plural dv difB Mondes^ a woik whiidi was 
Huioiig the very first to illustrate the possibility of being 
scientific without being either uninteresting or unin- 
telligible to the ordinary reader. It was precisely tlio 
kind of work whicli Fonteuelle wm capable of i‘xeeuting 
well, both from tlie natural bent of his intellect and from 
the course of his previous studies. Ilis object was to 
popularize among Ids countrymen the astronomical theories 
of Descartes ; and it may well be doiibte,d if that philo- 
sopher over ranked a more ingenious or success! id ex- 
pounder among the number of his disciples. Hitherto 
Fonteuelle had continued to reside in Rouen, but in 1687 
he removed to Paris for ])ermauent residence there; ami in 
the same year he published his Hlstoire dcs Onahs, a 
book which made a considerable noise in the theological 
as well Rs in the jihilosophical world. It was not so much 
an original work as a i eduction from the I^utin of Van Dale, ' 
and consisted of two essays, the first of which was designetl 
to prove that oracles were not given by the su[»ernatural | 
agency of demons, and the second, that they did not | 
cease with the birtli of Christ. The clearn(3S8 and piecision ' 
of the style, and the smooth flow of the reasoning in tins 
treatise, have been always much admired. It excited tlie 
suspicion of the church, however, and a Jesuit, by naiiio 
Baltus, published a ponderous refutation of it ; but the 
peace-loving disposition of its author imi>elled him to leave 
ins opponent unanswered, lie was too busy, lie wrote tf^ 
Leclerc, and added, “ Enfin, jo n'ai point du tout Thii.iieur 
poldinique, et toutes les querelles me d^plaisent. Jaime 
mieux que le dlable ait proph^te, puisque Je pere jdsuite 
le veut, et qu’il emit cela plus orthodoxe.” To the follow- 
ing year (1688) belongs his Digression sur les Ancievs et les 
Modemes, in which he took the modem side in a somewhat 
unnecessary controversy then raging ; his DotUes sur le 
Sgstdme Physiq^ie des (Piuses Occasioneltes (against Male- 
branche) appeared shortly afterwards. In 1691 he was 
received into the French Academy in spite of the determined 


efforts of Racine and Boileau, who on four previous occa- 
sions had secured his rejection. He subsecpiently was 
admitted a member both of the Academy of Inscriptions 
I and of the Academy of Sciences : and in 1699 he became 
I perpetual secretary to the latter body. This office he 
! actually held for the long period of forty two years ; and 
I it w»as in this official capacity that he w rote the Ifistnirede 
I rAradnnte dcs (‘ontaiiiing extracts and analyses 

of the proceedingt., and also tho oi lln^ members. 

Thes(' last are written wdth gioat sini|dicity and delicacy; 
while of tin preta a s to the fllstoire, Sainte-Hoiive declares 
that in them “ il h atteint ^ une vt^riiable perfection, encore 
agr<^able et piesipn* st'viiro.'' Tlio only other works of 
Fontenelle that require to bo mentioned are his Oeoinetne 
dc V Injun and hi» A ji>olog{e drs Tourbdlons. Of the former, 
his A»*adomy conipoaition, he himself is reported to have 
said (so f.ir, justly) -“There, now, is a book wdiicli only 
eight men in Europe can understand, and tho author is not 
one of the eight.'' h'ontcnello foims a link of connexion 
betwetin twH> ver} whhdy difti'n nt j)tTu>ds ( J French litera- 
ture, that of Corneillo, B.iciin , und Boileau on the oiio 
liaiid, and that of Voltaiic, D’Alembert, and Diderot on 
the other. IL is not in virtue of his great age alone that 
this (‘an be said of Jiim ; ho actually hud nnudi in common 
with the heatf.r m/a-its of tho 17th ciaitui,>, us well as 
with tho phdosophes of the 18tli. But it is to the luttor 
rather than to the former period that he properly belongs; 
and it 18 not a little signitlcant tliat wdiilo aw a poet 
and man of lushion he was “tho butt of all the clever men 
in I’arts" during the tirnt fifty years of his life, he latterly 
came to be “ a force and an authority in the intcdlectual 
life ” of the period. lie has no claim to be regarded as a 
genius ; but, as Sai*^to-Beuvo has said, lie w(dl deserves u 
place “ dans la chisse des esprzts inflniments diHlinginSs " — 
distinguislied, however, it ought to b(*» add (3(1 by intelli- 
genco rather than by intelh'ct, and less by tho ]»owor 
of saying niiiclj than by tho jiower of saying a little 
W('ll. In personal character ho bus sometimes been 
described as having been revoltingly hearil(‘HH ; and it m 
abuiulaiitly jduin that ho w.is singulailv iiicuiiablo of feel- 
ing stiongly the more generous emotions — a misfortune, or 
a fault, wliich revtjulod itsoll m nuiuy ways. “ TI faut 
e^'oii do rjijie pour avoir du gofit." But the cynical 
exjuessioiis (»f such u mini are not to bo taken too liti^rally ; 
and tho moie fact that ho lived and dn^d in the esteem of 
many fnemls suflhes to show that tho theoretical selfish- 
ness which ho soiuetimos professed cannot have been con- 
sistently and at all times carried into practice, 

Tlu‘u* have bcvcurI iolh*< tivu (*(btions of KoutcTiellf’h woiks. 
M’lic host .lie lliour of I’m In, ill 8 vols. 8vo, 17J>o, ami 5 voIh. 8vo, 
SoiiHJ uf liiH works hiiv(* hcen vmy fmjucntly re- 

iuiiitc<l uml also liaijslaUMl Tho Phnalit{ ths Mondts uan tnuis- 
latoil iiiif) imah iii (Jns k lu Saiiite-Hinivc has an intcn*Hting 

(*ss,iv<Mj K<uit( in'llf, wnlh sfvd’jil iisi'ful rch*i lUices, in the Causeries 
(In fnnn/t, \nl. in, 

B( >NTKV BAULT, or Fonteviixuii, iu Latin Fans 
Fbraldit a town of France, with a population of about 
2500, III the department of Maine-et-Loire, 10 miles K.E. 
of Saumur, and 2 miles from the confluence of the Loire 
und Vienne. It is situated in tho midst of a forest district, 
and the inhabitants carry on various minor industries 
fostered by tho timber trade. » The interobt of the placti 
centres in its abbey, which since 1804 has been utilized 
and 'ibused ai a central house of detention for convicts. 
In s[ute of mutilation and “ translation,'' the building 
remains a fine example of the architecture of the 12th cen- 
tur 3 \ The church, of which only tho choir and apse ate 
appropriated to divine service, has a beautiful nave covered 
by four cupolas. In a chapel in tho suutli transept are the 
effigies of Henry II. of England and his wife Eleonora of 
Guienne, and of Richard th^* Lion Heart and John's wife 
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Isabella of Aagoul^tne — Eleanora’s being of oak and the 
rest of stone. The second court of the abbey contains a 
remarkable building, which long went under the misnomer 
of ch/i/>elle fw^awe^ but was in reality the old kitchen. 
Details and diagraiuH will be found in VioUet-le-Duc’s 
Dlf'tiftnmiire de V Arrhiteci are. There are three stories, of 
which the first is an octagon, the second a square, and the 
third an octagon ; an<l the whole is surmounted by a sort 
of pyramidal structure. Fontevrault was founded about 
the end ol the llth century by Itobert of Arbrissel, who 
was born in tlic village of Arbrissel or Arbresoc, in tlie 
diocese of lUniics, and attained great fame as a preacher 
and ascetii. Jt consisted of a nunnery for virgins and 
widows, a r lagdulcnouin, a hosjutal for lepers and other 
discjised folk, a convent, and a church. The church was 
userl both by the monks and the nuns, but no communica- 
tion was perniittod between the two sexes. The order of 
FontovnuiU was recognized by Pascal II. in 1106, and 
again rnoio expressly by a bull in 1113. It was placed by 
its founder under the patronage of the Holy Virgin, and 
eiitruHted to the Hui>erintendonce of an abbess, who was 
supreme not <»nly over tho nuns but also over the monks. 
The first who held the oflice was Petronclla do (vraori- 
ChemiJl(5. The success of the order was so great that at 
Robert’s death it is said there wore no fewer than 3000 
nuns. It ultimately numbered fifty-seven priories, divided 
into the four provinces of Franco, Aquitaine, Auvergne, 
and Brittany, It continued till tho hVench Jlevolution, 
and tho abbey of Fontovraud was the usual place to which 
the princcHscH of tho blood royal of France were sent for 
their education. Tho lost abbess, Julio SojJne Charlotte 
do Parduillan, died at l^ario in 1790 in great destitution. 

be*' Kdoimnl, tiatfff ft aot vionu ntcntn, on llUtoire de cette 

rtiyafe ahhiufi fhpni'* sa fwidiition jmqu' aa supjrreaaion (1100 
179iJ), otme <r tn tfraniirr H dfs anminca des ahtxmfa^ 2 vols., 
1875. 

FOOOIIOW. See Fiiii-(’How, 

FOOD. See Diktktioh. 

FOOL. The class of fools, buffoons, or jesteEs, which 
reached its culiniimting point of itilliionce and recognized 
place and function in the social organism during the Middle 
Ages, appears to have existed in all times and countries. 
Not only have there always been iudividuals naturally 
incliuod and endowed to amuse others ; there has been 
besides in most eoniin unities a definite class, the members 
of which havo used their powers or weaknesses in this 
diroctiiui as a regular means of getting a livelihood. Savage 
jugglers, inediciiie-inen, and even priests, have certainly 
much in (‘oinmon with tho jester by profession. There 
existed in ancient Greece a distinct class of professed fools 
wlnise habits wore not essentially different from those of 
the jesters of the Middle Ages. Of tho behaviour of one 
of those, named Philip, Xenophon has given a picturesque 
account in th<^ lUtmivH. Philip of Macedon is said to 
have possessed a court fool, and certainly these (as well as 
court poets and court philosophers, with whom they have 
sometimes been not unreasonably confounded) were com- 
mon in a number of the potty courts at that era of civili- 
sation. AV'amc and morUmes were the Roman parallels 
of the mediaeval witty fool ; and during the empire tho 
manufacture of human monstrosites was a regular practice, 
slaves of this kind being much in request to relieve the 
languid hours. Tho jester again has from time immemoral 
existed at eastern courts. Witty stories are told of Bahalul 
(see D’Herbclot, 3.v.) the jester of Haroun A1 Haschid, 
which have long had n place in Western fiction. On the 
conquest of Mexico court fools and deformed human crea- 
tures of all kinds were found at the court of Montezuma. 
But that monarch no doubt hit upon one great cause of 
the favour of monarchs for this class when he said that 
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** more instruction was to be gathered from them than from 
wiser men, for they dared to tell the trutL*’ Mr Douce, 
in his essay On tlie Glaums and Fools of Shakespeare^ has * 
made a ninefold division of English fools, according to 
quality and place of employment, as the domestic fool, 
the city or corporation fool, the tavern fool, the fool of the 
mysteries and moralitiea The last is generally called the 
vice,” and is the original of the stage clowns so common 
among the dramatists of the time of Elizabeth, and who 
embody so much of the wit of Shakespeare. A very 
|>alpabl6 classification is that which distinguishes between 
such creatures aa were chosen to excite to laughter from 
some deformity of mind or body, and such as were so 
chosen for a certain (to all appearance generally very 
shallow) alertness of mind and power of repartee, — or 
briefiy, butts and wits. The dress of the regular court fool 
of tho Middle Ages was not altogether a rigid uniform 
To judge from the prints and illuminations which are the 
sources of our knowledge on this matter, it seems to have 
changed considerably from time to time. The head was 
shaved, the coat was motley, and the breeches tight, with 
generally one leg different in colour from tho other. The 
head was covered with a garment resembling a monk’s cowl, 
which fell over the breast and shoulders, and often bore 
asses’ ears, and was crested with a cockscomb, while bells 
hung from various parts of the attire. The fool’s bauble 
was a short staff bearing a ridiculous head, to which was 
sometimes attached an inflated bladder, by means of which 
sham castigations were effected. A long petticoat was also 
occasionally worn, but seems to have belonged rather to 
the idiots than to the wits. 

Tho fool’s business was to amuse his master, to excite him 
to laughter by sharp contrast, to prevent the over-oppression 
of state affairs, and, in harmony with a well-known physioliv 
gical precept, by his liveliness at meals to assist his lord’s 
digestion. The names and the witticisms of many of the 
official jesters at the courts of Europe have been preserved 
by popular or state records. In England the list is long 
between Hitard, the fool of Edmund Ironside, and Muckle 
John, the fool of Charles I., and probably the last official 
royal fool of England. Many are remembered from some 
connexion with general or literary history. Scogan was 
attached to Edwanl IV., and under his name Andrew 
Boorde published a collection of poor jests. Will Som- 
mers, of the time of Henry VIII., seems to have been a 
kind-hearted as well as a witty man, and occasionally used 
his inffuence with the king for good and charitable pur- 
poses. Arnim, who, in his Nest of Niimies, gives a full 
description of Sommers, and introduces many popular fools, 
says of him — 

“ Only tide much, he was a poor man’s friend, 

And lielpt the widow often in her end. 

The king would ever grant what he would crave. 

For well lie knew Will no exacting knave.’ 

The literature of the period immediately succeeding his 
death is full of allusions to Will Sommers. John Heywood 
was an educated man, a poet and dramatist, as well aa 
jester to Queen Mary. Some of his dialogues have in con- 
ceptiou a racy national humour. John Tarleton, famous 
as a comic actor, cannot be omitted from any list of jestera. 

A book of Tarleton’s Jests^ was published in 1611, and, 
together with his News 0^ of Furgatory, was reprinted 
by Mr Halliwell for the Sh^espeare Society in 1844L 
Archie Armstrong, for a too free use of wit and tongua 
against Laud, lost his office and was banished the court. 
l%e ccfnduct, of the archbishop against the poor fool is not 
the least item of the evidence which convicts him of ^ a 
certain narrow-mindedness and pettiness. In French his* 
tory, too, the figure of the court-jester flits across the gay 
or sombre scene at times with fantastic effect. CaiUetta 
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and Triboulet are well-known characters of the times of 
Francis L Triboulet appears in Kabelais’s romance, and is 
the hero of Victor Hugo’s Le Roi and, with some 

changes, of V erdi’s opera Rigoletio ; while Chicot, the 
lithe and acute Gascon, who was so close a friend of 
Henry IH-j i® pourtrayed with considerable justness by 
Dumas in his Ranie tie Monaoreau^ In Germany Rudolph 
of Hapsburg hod his Pfaff Cappadox, Maximilian L his 
Kuna YOU der Rosen (whose features, as well as those of our 
own Will Sommers, have been preserved by the pencil of 
Holbein) and many a petty court its jester after jester. Late 
in the 16th century appeared Xi !’ Aatusiedi Rtr^ 
told^)^ which is one of the most remarkable books ever written 
about a jester. It is by Giulio Oosare Croce, a street 
musician of Bologna, and is a comic romance giving an 
account of the appearance at the court of Alboiu king of 
the Lombards of a peasant wonderful in ugUness, good 
sense, and wit. The book was for a time the most popular 
in Italy. A great number of editions and translations ap- 
peared, and it was oven versified. Though fiction, both 
the character and the career of Bertoldo are typical of the 
jester. That the private fool existed as late as the last 
century is proved by Swift’s epitaph on Dicky I’earce, the 
earl of Suffolk’s jester. 

See Flogol, Oeschichie i/o/*rtarrc«, Leipsic, 1789 ; Domn, The 

HiMvry qf Court Foots, 18ri8. (W. HK. ) 

FOOTBALL is a game which consists, as the name im- 
plies, in giving motion to a ball with the feet alone It 
Las been aptly designated the “ winter game ” of Great 
Britain, and justly takes the place of cricket from Michael- 
mas to Lady Day. The ball retpiires to be larger than 
in all handball pastimes, iii order that it may be easily 
kicked. This was accomplished in ancient times by 
inflating a bladder or skin termed folhs. In Greece the 
hritrKvpo^ seems to li.ivo borne a resemblance to the 
modern game. Of this we read in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities — “It was the game at football, plajed m 
much the same way as with us, by a groat number of 
persons divided into two parties opposed to one another.” 
Amongst the Homans the /urr/>as^ww, derived from the Greek 
▼erb dpTra^w, to seize, thus showing that carrying the 
ball was permissible, bore a certain resemblance. Basil Kcn- 
nett, in his Kovuv Antiquce Notitia^ terms this missile a 
larger kind of ball, which they played with, dividing into 
two companies and striving to throw it into one another’s 
goals, which was the conquering cast,” — description which, 
if correct, certainly bears a strong I'esemblance to the modern 
game of football. The antiquity of football in Great Britain 
(introduced, there can be little doubt, by the Romans) goes 
some centuries farther back than cricket, probably becau.se 
the requisites — only an inflated ball and rude goals — were 
fewer and simpler than in the summer game. The birth- 
place of the latter was in the southern counties, that of 
football in the north. In early times tlie great football 
lostival of the year was Shrove Tuesday, though the con- 
nexion of the game with this particular date is lost in 
obscurity. William Fitzstephen, in his Uiatory of Lmuhm 
(about 1175), speaks of the young men of the city annually 

S ing into the fields after dinner to play at the well- 
lown game of ball on the day qnm diciiur Camile- 
varia. As far as is known this is the first distinct 
mention of football in England. A clear reference is made 
“ ad pilam .... pedinam ” in the Rotuli Clausarum, 39 
Edward HI. (1365), memb. 23, as one of the pastimes to 
be prohibited on account of the decadence of archery, 
and the same thing occurs in 12 Richard Tl. c. 6 
(IS88). Down to the end of the first quarter of the 
present century Shrove Tuesday continued to be the 
high festival of football, but it had never taken root, 
like cricket, amongst the aristocracy and gentry. It was 
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couiined to the middle and lower classes. No clubs er 
code of rules had been formed, and the sole aim seems to 
have been to drive the ball through the op^xising side’s goal 
by fair means or foul. So rough did the game bucomo that 
James I. forbade the heir ap[>arent to play it, and descrilies 
the exercise in his Btutltkon J>o7*on as “ meetor for laming 
than making able the users thereof.’' Both sexes and all 
ages seem to have* taken part in it on Shrove Tuesday ; 
shutters had to be put up and houses closed in order to 
prevent damage ; and it is ni>t to be woiideroil that the 
game fell into bad repute under such violent horse-play 
and eccentric usages. Accidents, sometimes fatal, occurred ; 
and Shrove Tuesday “ football-day” gradually died out 
about 1830. For some thirty years football was only 
practised at the great public schools, at which there were, 
as stiP, two distinct forms of play. The Rugby game, so 
aptly described in Torn Bromi^s School Days, resembles the 
Roman Juirpastum and the rough Shrove-tide i>lay, since 
seizing and carrying the ball, charging, and one player’s 
holding another are freely allowed, and actual hacking wm 
abolished at Rugby onlj^ as lately as 1877. Harrow 
and Winchester are the chief exponents of the game 
therein kicking alone is allowed as a means of pro[>ulsion. 
Eton plays a hybrid game in two different ways, viz., “At 
the Wall ” and “ lii the Field,” the latter being a sort 
of mixture of both kinds of j)lay. All other schools have 
arrayed ihomselvos under one or other of these banners, 
with slight modifications in their rules. About the year 
1860 when the great volunteer movement and the institu- 
tion of amateur athletic sports gave a zest to many kinds 
of exercises, there came a revival of fool ball amongst old 
public school and university men. It wm soon found that 
a universal code of rules and a society to legislate on 
matters of dispute were necessary. Followers of the 
strict foot game were the first to recognize these wants, 
and the “ Football Association ” was accordingly iornied in 
1863, the exponents of the other method not banding 
tluumelvos together till the “ Rugby Football Union” was 
instituted in 1871. 

Football has extended most rapidly throughout the 
Uiuled Kingdom during the past few years, us is evinced 
by the fact of all large towns, village,s, and schools now 
posHossing football clubs, and has regularly taken the 
place of cricket during the winter months. It is a game 
more adapted to youths than to middle aged persons, and 
should not be indulged in after the frame is full-grown 
and sot, when the tumbles and scrimmages incidental to 
the Rugby code are apt to be baneful. The balls are now 
made of inflated india-rubber bladders, covered with 
strong leather laced together, the Rugby balls being ellii>- 
tical or egg-shaped, and the Association ones a perfect 
sphere. 

The two games may be briefly described thus : — 

UiuUt the Kiighy code u level piece of turf is the srciie of a(‘tion, 
and fifteen a side the usuiil number of jdayers— ten “forwards,” two 
“ half backs,” one “ three-quarters >)ack,” and two “ backs.” Eiich 
goal is composed of two upright posts, exceeding 11 feet in height, 
and ]»lacod 18} feet apart, wdth a cross-har 10 feet clear from the 
grouiul. The choice of goals is decided hy lot, the sidtj wliich 
wins the choice either availing tliemselves of any favourable bi-eeze 
or groiiients which prevail, or electing to play at a disadvan- 
tage for the first period of the game till “ half tiim* ’* is called. 
The game is commenced by tlie opposite side to that whicli has 
clioute of goals kicking off the biul (placed on the ground) from 
miil^ ay Ixstweeu the two goals. The object of both sides then is 
to drive the ball over the cross-bar, and between the line of the two 
u]>iight posts of their opponents’ goal, which achioveniont con- 
stitutes “ obtaining a goal.’’ This can be accomplishe<l either by a 
player’s touching the ball down behind his adversaries' goal line, 
then carrying it out, and thus obtaining a ** ^ ” or jdace kick at 
goal, or by kicking a goal with a direct drop-kick instantly the ball 
relxtunds from the ground. A match is decided by a inaiority of 
goals ; if their numMr be equal, by a majori^ of tries ; and if none 
of either be obtained, the match is drawn. The other minutise are 
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■o numeroiu tliat no Ions than «ixty nilea are required for their 
re/nilation. 

Thf intricaciea of the A»eo<*iation pfame are far fewer, and only 
require a very plain aet of thirteen rules. No Imndhng or touch- 
ing the ball, ©xeept by the goal -kee|>er, is peniiissible, “dribbling” 
or kicking with the feet being the sole mode of propulsion. 
The goal posts are 24 feet apai t, and the cross-bar oidy 8 feet 
from the ground, the ball in this case haring to be dnveu UTui^r 
the latter in order to obtaT^i a goal. “ Tries are unknown, and 
the gaining of goals is the lo i>oiut whereby the game is decided. 

The rules of lioth garneH will iks foun<i in most football works, 
the chief of which arc Hout ledge’s Handbook of Hootball^ 1867 ; 
C. W. Ah'ock’K Foitthail Annmfi annually from 1868; Alcoek’s 
Footbotl^ Our }Vtnh r Uamf^ 1874, O. H. West’s FoothaH Calrrularf 
auiiuaily lioni 1^74. (H. F. W.) 

FOOThi, SAMiJKh (e. 1720-1777), comic dramatist and 
actor, was )forii at Truro about the year 1720. Of hia 
attadijiicnt to iiia tiulivo Cornwall he givea no better proofs 
iiH an author than by making the country-booby Timothy 
(ill 77/c Kuif/kf^) Bound the praises of that county and of 
Its manly pastimeH ; but towards his family he showed a 
loyal and enduring affection. His father was a man of good 
family and iiositiou ; his mother, the daughter of a baronet 
(Sir Kdward Goodere), is said, in person as well as in dis- 
position, to have strongly resembled her famous son. Ac- 
cording to tradition, she afterwards fell into pecuniary em- 
barrassments closely analogous to his own ; but in the days 
of his proH[>erity he liberally supported both her and an un- 
fortunate clerical brother. After her death he indignantly 
vindicated her character from the im[>utations recklessly 
cast upon it by the revengeful spite ot the duchess of 
Kingston. About the time when Foote came of age, a 
family quarrel between his two maternal uncles ended in the 
brutal murder, under extraordinary circumstances, of the 
one by the other, who was, with bis accomplices, hanged 
for the crime. I5y this event Foote came into his first 
fortune, through which ho ran with groat speed in the be- 
ginniug of his London life. Before this he had completed 
bis education in the collegiiito school at Wurcesier, and at 
Worcester College, Oxford, distinguishing himself in both 
places by practical jokes, rtiimicry, and audacious pleasant- 
ries of all kinds, but also acquiring a classicul training 
which aft'ir wards enabled him neatly to turn a classical 
quotation or allusion, and helped to give to Ins prose style, 
when he chose to write seriously, a siiflicieiit degree of 
fluency and elegance. 

Foote was, it is stated, “designed for the law, but cer- 
tainly not by nature. In hia chambers ut the Temple, and 
in the Grecian Coftee house hard by, ho learned to know 
someth iiig of lawyers if not of law, and picked up a smatter- 
ing of law-terms, aud a knowledge of the forms and features 
of ordinary law-suits. Thus he was afterwards able to jest 
at the jtirgoii and to mimic the iiianuerisnis of the bur, and 
to satirize th(‘ liUtituts of the other branch of the profession 
witii particular sin’cess. The famous argument in Hobson 
V, Nobson (ill T/tr Lame Lovers) is as good of its kind as 
that in Biirdell v. Pickwick itself ; and doubtless Foote 
had duly studied some of the most ludicrous or coiitempl- 
ible type.* amoug the 1175 barristers (“if wo reckon one 
barrister to twenty attorneys'’) and 23,518 attorneys (if 
we “only (piarter one attorney upon fifty houses**), of 
whom, according to the lecturer in The Orators^ the profes- 
sion was in his day composed But a stronger attraction 
drew him to the Bedfvml Coffee-house in Coveut Garden, 
and to the theatrical world of which it was the social centre. 
After be had got rid of a second fortune (which he appears to 
have inherited at hia father's death), and had in the interval 
passed through severe straits of want, he gave up playing 
the part of a fine gentleman, and in 1744 made his first 
appearance on the actual stage. Whether before this time 
Foote had married remains a very doubtful question. It 
is said that about the time of the family catastrophe he had 
married a young lady in Worcestershire — actually, aud not 
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in imagination only, like young Wilding in 7!%e Liar ; but 
the traces of his wife (he affirmed himself that he was . 
married to his “ washerwoman ") are mysterious, and 
probably apocryphal ; in after days no lady presided at hia 
table, or controlled the libations of claret which flowed with 
equal abundance in his servants' hall, and his two eons 
were illegitimate. 

Foote's first appearance as an actor was made little more 
than two years after that of Garrick, as to whose merits 
the critics, including Foote himself, were now fiercely at war. 
His own first venture, as Othello, was a failure; and 
though he was fairly successful in genteel comedy parts, 
and was, after a favourable reception at Dublin, enrolled 
as one of the regular company at Drury Lane in the winter 
of 1745-6, he had not as yet made any palpable hit. 
Finding that lijs talent lay neither in tragedy nor in genteel 
comedy, he had begun to wonder (as he tersely expressed 
it) “ where the devil it did He," when his successful per- 
formance of the part of Bayes in T'/i.c Rehearsal at last 
suggested to him the true outlet for his peculiar talent. 
Following the example of Garrick, he had introduced into 
this famous part imitations of actors, and had added a 
variety of other satirical comment in the way of what in* 
stage parlance is called “ gag." He lost no time in availing 
himself of the discovery that in his powers of mimicry lay 
his surest means of Bcciiring a bold over the public. After 
engaging a small company of actors, he boldly announced 
for April 22, 1747, at the theatre in the llaymarket 
(“^ra^i«"), “a new entertainment called the Diversions of 
the Morning^^ to which were to be added a farce adapted 
from Congreve, and an epilogue “ spoken by the B — d — d 
Coffee-house.' Though, of course, nine-tenths of the fun 
ill all such entertainments would evaporate even in a short* 
hand rejiort, and though of these Dtversions it is only 
possible to form a notion from scattered recollections and 
Irom such parts as were afterwards incorporated in one of 
Foote's comedies (7W(?, act i.), or adapted for later repro- 
duction at Drury Lane (act ii, printed in Cooke’s Mevioirs\ 
yet there is no difficulty in understanding the secret of 
Foote’s immediate success, which is said at once to have 
obtained for him the name of “ the English Aristophanes." 
The absurdity of this coiuplimout has often been remarked 
upon ; but it may bo worth observing that Foote was 
jirobably himself the first (in his letter on The Motor) to 
decline the comparison, while “ leaving the task of pointing 
out the mistake to his enemies.” TYiq Diversions consisted 
of a series of imitations of actors and other well-known per- 
sons, whose various peculiarities of voice, gesture, manner, 
or dress were brought directly before the spectators ; while 
the epilogue introduced the wits of the Bedford engaged in 
ludicrous disputation, and specially “ took off" an eminent 
physician and a notorious quack (*culist of the day. The 
actors ridiculed iu this entertainment having at once 
procured the aid of the constables for preventing its repeti- 
tion, Foote immediately advertised an imitation to his 
fri6nd.s to drink a dish of tea with him at the IIa> market 
on the following day nt noon — “ and 'tis hoped thcie will 
be a great deal of comedy and some joyous spirits ; he will 
endeavour to make the morning as diverting as possible. 
Tickets for this entertainment to be had at St George's 
Coffee-house, Temple-Bar, without which no person will be 
admitted. N.B . — Sir Dilhary Diddle will he there^ and 
Lady Betty Ftdsk has absolutely promised,^* The device 
succeeded to perfection ; further resistance was abandoned 
as futile by the actors, whom Foote mercilessly ridiculed 
in the instructions to his pupils " which the enter- 
tainer pretended to impart (typifying them under char- 
acters embodying their covoi^ chief peculiarities or de- 
fects — the massive and sonorous Quin as a watchman* 
the shrill-voiced Kyan as a razor-grinder, the cliarmiug 
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Woffington, whoAO tones had an occasional squeak in them, 
as an orauge>woman crying her wares and the bill of the 
•play); and Mr Footers Chocolaity which was afterwards con- 
vert^ into an evening Tt a, became an established favourite 
with the town: 

The way to fame and its fniits having now at last been 
found, the remainder of Foote’s professional career was on 
the whole prosperous enough. He seems, indeed, after this 
to have contrived to spend a third foitune, and to have 
found it necessary to eke out his uieaus by a speculation 
in small-beer, as is recorded in an amusing anecdote told 
of him by Johnson. But whatever abstract arguments he 
might find in favour of the life of u man in debt and 
against the practice of “ muddling away money in trades- 
men’s bills,” he could now conunuiid a considerable in- 
come ; and when money came he seems (like a true actor) 
to have freely divided it belweeu the pleasures of hospi- 
tality and the claims of charity. During his engagements 
at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane (of which he was, 
in puissing, joint-manager), and in professional trijis to Scot- 
land, and more especially to Ireland, he appeared both in 
comedies of other authors and more especially in his own. 
Among the latter, of which something will be said below, 
Tiute (1752) is the first of a series numbering (exclusively 
of the Diversions and one or two similar pieces) eighteen. 
The majority of them wore produced at the Ilaynuirket, 
which continued the favouritt‘ homo of Foote’s eiitortaia- 
meuts, and for which in 1 7 GO he succeeded in obtaining a 
licence from the lord chamuerlain, aftei wards (in 17G(>) con- 
verted into a licence for summer ]>tTformaiices for life. The 
entertainments in question may bo briefly des( nbed as u suc- 
cession of variations on the original idea of the J)iv<frstoHS 
and the Tea^ Now, it was an of P id ares of 

part of which an idea may be binned from the second act 
of the comedy Paste \ now, a lecture on Orators (1754), 
cuggeated by some bombastic discourbes given liy Maeklin 
in Ills old age at the Fmzza Cofree-lioiise in(\jvout (Jardon, 
where Foote had amused liio audience and confounded the 
speaker by interposing his huinoroiiH coinuieiits. The 
Oratoi's is preserved in the shape of a hybrid piece, which 
begins with a mock lecture on the art of oratory and its re 
preaentatives in England, and ouda with a very diverting 
scene of a pot-house forum debate, to which llolbeig’s 
Folitician-Tinman can hardly have been a stranger. At a 
later date (1773) a new device was introduced in a Pajtjuf- 
show ; and it is a pity that the piece played in this by the 
puppets should not have Vieeri committed to print. It waa 
called Piety in Pattens^ and professed to show ‘‘by the 
moral liow maidens of low degree might become rich from 
the mere effects of morality ami virtue, and by the litera- 
ture how thoughts the most commonplace might be concealed 
under cover of words the most high flown.” Tn other 
words, it was an attack upon sentimental comedy, to which 
more than one blow had been already dealt, but which was 
still not altogether extinguished. Indeed, though no one 
now reads Painehty it may be doubted whether she and her 
cousinliDod will ever be altogether suppressed on the modern 
stage. The P appet-sluxv w’^as also to have contained a witty 
attack upon Garrick in connexion with the notorious 
Shakespeare jubilee ; but this was withdrawn, and thus 
was avoided a recurrence of the quarrel which many years 
before had led to an interchange of epistolary thrusts, when 
the manager of Drury Lane had permitted Woodward to 
attempt an imitation of Foote. On the whole, the relations 
between the two public favourites were very friendly, and 
on Foote’s part (notwithstanding a number of w’itticLsms 
directed especially against Garrick’s interest in Queen 
Anne’s farthings and the like) unmistakably affectionate ; 
and they have been by no means fairly, or at least gener- 
oa«dy, represented by Garrick’s most recent biographer. A 
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comparison between the two as actors is of course out of the 
question ; but, though Foote wa.s a buffoon, and his tongue 
a scurrilous tongue, there is nothing in the well authen- 
ticated records of his life to siiggt^^t thal hi-i clianirt r 
was one of iiinhcious hoartlessuesb. Gii the otliei hand, 
it waa not alU>gether the fault of his position that he was 
unable to coueihate the respect ul society, tbougli, unlike 
Garrick, he could hardly have ex|>ected to foiin om* of the 
cho.stu circle int ♦ which (though not without pmttst) the 
former gained admittance. It is at the same tunc churac- 
teristie of the difh reiice betw'eeu the London of that tUiy and 
the London ot our own, W’liere club secrets are among the 
favourite iiiorsilsot public gossip, that the famous Club had 
been tea yeartt in existence betore Foote knew of it Of 
Johnson’s opuiious of him many w’ell-k now' ii records remain 
in Bc^swMl ; and if it is remembered that when Jolmscui had 
at last fouiiil his way jn!i> Foote’s compau}' (ho afterwards 
found it to Foote’s own table) he was unable to “resist” 
him, it should likewise iml lui forgotten that on lieinng 
of Foote’s death he recM>gnized his career as worthy' t»f a 
lasting biograj ducal rccnul 

M eanw'liile most ol poor F»n>*»‘’s tiiciuhdiips in high life 
wtiie probuhly thone that me svMiru across the table, and 
require “ t’other bottle” to keep them up. It is not a 
pleasant pictuie-of Loul Mi xborougli luul his royal 
gue.st the diiko ot Vi k, and then conipanions, bantfuing 
Foote on his ignorance of borseinanship, ainl at tor he had 
weakly protested his skill, taking him out to houmls on 
a dangerous animal, ile W'as throwm and bndte his leg, 
which had to be aniputiited, the “putientc^e” (in which 
chameter ho said he was now making his liist api»earancc) 
coiisohiig himself with tlie reflexion that ho would now ba 
able to take off “old Kaulkner” (a iK>inj>ous Dublin alder- 
man with a wooden leg, whom ho hadhrought on the stage 
as Peter Paragrajdi in The OraUas) “to the life.” The 
duke of \oilc made him the hc-it reparation in las pow'er 
by promising him a life patent for the theatre in the 
ITaynmrket (17()C) ; and Foote not only resumed his pro- 
fession, as if, like »SirLukeJJmp,hocon8idoriMl the leg he had 
lost “a rednndancv, a mere n(»thing at all,” hut ingeniously 
turned Ins misfortune to account in two of his later idcces, 
The Lame Lmur and The Ihril on Two .Sttehs, while, with 
the true instinct of a public favourite, making constant 
relurciice to it in plays and prtdogues. Jle seemed to 
have h»st none of his encigy with his leg, though it may be 
observed that the chill acters 2 ^^J^^ed byliim in several of his 
later plays aie conqiaralively'^ short and light. He continued 
to retain his hold over the imblic, and about the year 1774 
was beginning to think of withdrawing, at least for a time, 
to the Continent, v/hen ho became involved in wliut proved 
a fatal personal quaiiel. Neilher in his eutertuinincnts nor 
in luH comedies had he hitheitu (except in Garrick’s case, 
and it is said in Johnson’s) put the slightest restraint ui>uu 
the peihonal satire by winch lie terrified his vicliiiis and 
delighted their neighbours. One of his earlier experiments 
of this kind (Tire Aathor), in which, under the infinitely 
humorous character of Cadwallader, he had brought a 
Welsh gentlemen of the name of Al>*Kice on the stage, had, 
indeed, ultimately led to the suppression of the play. But, 
to an extent of which it is impossible fully to judge, he had 
pursued his hazardous course, mercilessly expi^sing to prbhc 
ridicule and contempt not only fribbles and pedants, quacks 
or suj i>osed quacks in medicine (as in The l>evll on Tno 
Sticls)y impostors or supposed impostors in religion, such 
as Dr Dodd (in The Cozeners) and Whitfield and his 
connexion (in The Minor), He had not only dared the 
wrath of the whole Society of Antiquaries (in The Nahoh)^ 
and been rewarded by the withdrawal, from among the 
jmndits who rationalized aw'ay Whittington’s Cat, of Horace 
Walpole and other eminent members of the body, but hai 
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in the eume play attacked a well-known repreeentattve of a 
▼ery influential though detested element in English society, 
— the ** Nabobs ** themselves. But there was one species of 
cracked porcelain or bleraished reputation which he was 
not to try to hold up to contempt with impunity. The 
rumour of his intention to bring upon the stagCi in the 
character of Lady Kitty Crocodile in The Trip to Calais, 
the notoriC)iu duchess of Kingston, whose trial for bigamy 
was then (1775) impending, r«)used his intended victim to 
the utmost fury ; and the means and influence she had at her 
disposal enabled her, not only to prevail upon the lord 
chamberlain to prohibit the performance of the piece (in 
which, it should be observed, there is no hint as to the charge 
of bigamy itself), but to hire agents to vilify Foote’s char- 
acter 111 every way that hatred and malice could suggest. 
After he had withdrawn the piece, and letters had been 
exchanged between tlie duchess and him equally character- 
istic of th(*ir respective writers, Foote took his revenge 
upon the chief of the duchess’s instruments, a ** Ileverend 
Doctor” Jackson, who belonged to the reptile "society of 
the journalists of the day, so admirably satirized by P\)i>te 
in liis comeily of The This man he gibbeted in 

the character of Viper in The Capuchin, under which name 
the altered Trip to Calais was performed in 1776. But 
the resimrces of his enemies were not yet at an end ; and a 
discharged servant of Foote’s was suborned by Jackson to 
bring a charge and apply for a warrant against him. 
Though the attempt utterly broke down, and Foote’s 
character was thus completely cleared, his health and spirits 
had given way in the struggle— as to which, though he 
s»*emH to have had the firm supiiort of the better part of the 
)>ub]ic, including such men as Burke and Reynolds, the 
very audiences of his own theatre had been, or had seemed to 
lie, ilivided in ojunioii. He tlius resolved to withdraw, at 
least for a time, from the eiTocts of the storm, let his theatre 
to (^olman, and after making his last appearance there in 
May 1777, set forth in October on a journey to Franco. 
But at Dover he fell sick on the day after his arrival there, 
and after a few hours died (October 2l8t). His epitaph m 
St Mary’s (Church at Dover (written by liis faithful treasurer 
Jewel) records that he had a hand “ open as day for melting 
charity.” His resting-place in Westminstor Abbey is 
without any memorial ; nor indeed is it the actor’s usual lot 
to receive from posterity any recognition which the con- 
temporaries whom he has delighted have denied to him. 

Koote’H rhu*f jxiwor as an actor must clearly have lain in his extra- 
otdiiiuiy gift of mimicry, 'which extended, as the best kind of mimicry 
always dues, to the mental and moral, as well as the more outward 
and pbjHical pecuhantieH of the personages wliose likeness he 
assiuiuMl He must have possessed a w'omlerful flexibility of 
voice, thougli liis tones are said to have Insen harsh when his voice 
WHS not disguised, and an incomparable readiness for rapidly assum- 
iug clmiacters, botli in his enteHainmouts and in his comedies, 
wheie be occuHionully “ doubled ” parts. The excellent “imtter” 
of Hoiiu* of his such as The Liar and Th* Cozrvers, must have 

r itly di^]>cndcd lor its eftectupon rapidity of delivery. In person 
-jetMus to have been by nature ill-<piaHliod for light comedy ]>art8, 
lieing ratliei sboit and stout, and coarse featuied , but tlio humour 
with which be overtlowed is said to have found full expression m 
tlie irreMistil)le s]«iikle of his eyes 

As II dnnnutie author, although he displays certain distinctive 
elmiHeteUHtics of indisputable bnlliain’y, he <san only bo assigned a 
subordiiiute lank. He was himself anxious to limit the denuitioii 
of eomedy to “an exac’t rt‘pr<Astintation of the pet iiliar manners of 
^at people among whom it liap^iens to bo performed ; a faithful 
imitaiioii of singular absurdities, particulai follies, which are openly 
nro<lue<Ml, as cniuinalK are publicly jmnished, for the correction of 
indivnluals and as an example to the whole community.” This 
he regarded as the or useful puipose, of eomedy ; the dulce 

he oonoeived to bo “ the fable, the coiistriK'tion, machinery, conduct, 
plot, and incidents of the piece. ** For part at least of this view 
(advanced by him in the spiriteil and scholarly “ Letter ” in which 
he replied “ to the Keverend Author of the ‘ Remarks, (Mtical and 
Christian,’ on The Minor he rather loftily appealed to classical 
authority. But ho failed to |)oint out the ixilatioii l)etween the utite 
and the dulee, and to remember the mdispensableness of the latter to 


the comic drama under its firimaiy aspect as s species of srt. His 
comic genius wss psrticulsrly hsxqjy in discovering and reproducing 
chsTseters deserving of ridicule ; tor “ sffectstion,” he says (in th^ 
introduction to The Minor, where he apjiears in person), I take to 
be the true comic object ; ” but he failed in putting them to true 
artistic use. That he not only took his chief characters from real life, 
but closely modelled them on well-known living men and women, was 
nut in himself an artistic sin, though it may have been a practice of 
doubtful social expediency, as it certainly involved considerable per- 
sonal risk. Kor was the novelty of this absolute, but rather one of 
degree and quantity ; other comic dramatists before and after him 
have done the same thing, though probably no othei has ever gone 
so for in tills course, or has pursued it so persistently. The public 

delighted in his “ d d fine originals,” Wansoit ivcogni zed them 

as copies ; and he was himself ]>ioud that he had taken them from 
real jiersons, instead of their being “ vamped from antiquated plays, 
pilfered from the French farces, or the baseless beings of the poet's 
brain.” But the real excellence of Foote's comic characters lies in 
tlio fact that, liesides lieing incomparably ludicrous tyjieB of manners, 
many of them remain admirable comic types of general human 
nature. Sir Gregory Gazette, and his imliecile appetite for news ; 
Lady Pcntweazel, and her xiroposterouu vanity in her superannuated 
clianns ; Mr Cadwallader, and his view of the advantages of public 
schools (where children may ^'uiake acquaintances that may here- 
after be useful to tliem ; for between you and I, as to what they 
lc‘arn there, does not signify twopence ”) ; Major Sturgeon and 
Jerry Sneak ; Sir Thomas Lofty, Sir Luke Limj), Mrs Meckhn, and 
a score or two of other ehaiaeters, are excellent comii* figures in 
themselves, whatever their origin ; and many of the vices and iveak- 
iicsses exposed by Foote’s vigorous satire will remain the perennial 
subjects of comic treatment so long as a stage exists The real 
defect of hia ]>lay8 lies in the abnormal weakness of their construc- 
tion, in the absolute contemi>t which the great niaiority of them 
show for the invention or conduct of a i>lot, and in the unw^arrant- 
able subordination of the interest of the action to tlie exhibition of 
particular characters In a good play, wliether it be tragedy or 
comedy, the chai actors arc developed out of and by means of the 
action ; but of this there is little trace in Foote His eliaracteni 
are ready-made, and the action is only inculental to them. With 
the exception of The Ltar (w’hich Foote pretended to have taken 
from Lope de Vega, but which was really founded on Steele’s adap- 
tation of (kirneille'aZc Mmtrur), and peilm]m of The Bankrupt, there 
IS hardly one of Footc-’s “ comedies " in which the conception and 
conduct of the action rise above the exigencies of the meiest farce. 
Not that sentimental scenes and even sentimental charaitors are want- 
ing, that virtue is not occasionally in distress, or fails to vindicate 
itself tiiunqiliantly fiom the semblance of vice ; but these familiar 
X>rocodurc8 are as incapable of exciting real interest as the ordinary 
course of a faicical action is in itself calculated to produce moiethan 
the most transitory amusement In las earlier plays Foote 
constantly n'sorts to the most liackneyed dc\ ice of farce — a disguise 
— W’liich helps on tlic progi’cbs of a slViidei fable for which nobody 
cares to a close which everybody foiesees. Of course Foote must 
have been well aw'are of the defect under which his rajudly manu- 
factured jiroductions luboiiied ; lie knew' tliat if he might sneer at 
“genteel comedy ” os suited to the dramatists of the servants’ hall, 
and proiiounco the arts of the diama at the great houses to be 
“directed by the genius of insipidity,” he, like the little theatre 
whore lie held sw'ny, w'as looked upon as “nil ecccntiic, a mere 
summer fly.” 

His merits as a comic dramatist are not, however, obscured by 
his incontestable defects. He w'as inexhaustible in the devising of 
comic scenes of genuine farce, in which tl>e humour and wit of the 
dialogue are on a level with the general excellence of the conception. 
An oration of “old masters,” an election of a suburban mayor, an 
examination at the College of Physicians, a newspaper conclave 
where paragraiihs are concocted and reputations massacied — all these 
and other equally hapjjy scenes are brought before the mere re|ider 
with unfailing vividness. And everywhere the comic dialogue is 
instinct with spirit and vigour, and the comic chai'actcrs are tnie to 
themselves with a buoyancy which at once raises them above the 
level of mere theatrical conventionalism. Foote professed to despise 
the mere caricaturing of national peculiarities as such, and generally 
used dialect as a mere additional colouring ; he w'as, however, too 
wide awake to the demands of his public not to treat France and 
Frencdimen as fair game, and perhaps there is nothing coarser in his 
plays than this constant appeal to national patriotic jirejudice. 
liis satire against those everlasting victims of English comedy and 
farce, the Englishman in Paris and the Englishman returned from 
Paris, was doubtless well w'arranted ; and he was not slow to 
point out the fact — w'hich Englishmen are wont to conceal wrhen 
they edme home from their travels— that they are now'here more 
adaicted to the society of tlioir countrymen than abroad. In 
general, the purposes of Foote’s social satire are excellent, and the 
abuses against which it is directed are those which it required 
courage to attack The tone of his morality is healthy, and his 
language, though not aiming at refinement, is remarkably free from 
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intention^ moimew. all profeimd humorirta. he made 

oooonoiwl muUkea ; but he, too, was on the right aide in the war- 
fare against the pretenbousneas of Cant and the efifronteiy of Vice, 
the two master evils of the age and the society in which he liveii. 

The following is ahst of Foote’s farces or “ comedies ’• as he calls 
ttiem, mostly in thwe, some m two arts, which remain in print. 
The date of prirfuctmn, Md the ohanictor originally iMirformed l.y 
Foote, are atlded to the title of each : — e* ^ i j 

The KniqMs (1748 — llartop, who assumes the rhjirartm‘<4 '^ir 
PenuriousMlle): Taste (1762); The E,u,U>,kr,uiv in fam (17M- 
Young Buck) ; Tf^ hnghskvian Jirtiirnni ftoux Patn^ (1768 Sir 

(1780), The Oratora 
<^(trratl (178;^ -Mi^jor Sturgeon) ; 
The PcUtoti (1764— Thomas Lsofty and. looter Pepi>ercorn) ; 
The Oommiasary (1766--Mr Zar Fungus); The J*evil upon tiiH) 
Sticks (1768— Devil) ; The Lame Looer (1770-Sir Luke Limp); 
The Maid of Balh (1771 ~ Mr Flint) , The (1772— Sir Mat- 

thow Mite); Ths Bankrupt (1778— Sir KoKut Kiseounter) ; The 
Cozeners ^774 - Mr Aircostle^ A Trip to Cahiis\ T}ie Cap^ich\n 
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he distinguished them as Rhizo^mh^ on account of the root- 
like charncter of their pseudopodial oxteiisions. 

Tlio general correctness of Diijardin’s description of the 
animals that form Foraminiferal shells has l><H»n fully con- 
firmed by subsequent researches ; but the larger knowledge 
since obtained of tbe nature of tho Prx^tozon bus led to a more 
correct apprehension of the relations of the Lbizopcnla to the 
other roiiiponcnts of that group* What is uow u ii odod as 


m 
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Foote’s biograi>hy may he read in W. {** Oonversatiou »*) Cookf^s 
Memoirs of Samuel Boole (3 vols. , 1805), whudi ooiitfun a large col- 
lection of his good things and of anecdotes coiioeimiig him, besidiM 
two of his previouHlv unjuiblished occasional j)iec(‘<, (vntli the act of 
the Diversions in a later foiiii alieady mentioned), and an admixtme 
of extraneous matter. From this source seems to liavc lieeii mainly 
taken the biographical iiilormation iii tho lather graiidilo<|uent 
essay on Foote prefixed to “Jon Bee’s” useful edition of FooU- s 
fBorks (3 vols. 1830) But few readers will care to go fuithei than 
to the essay on Foote, rejirinted with additions, from the Quarter! it 
Jteview^ ill the late Mi Forster’s Jitographica! Kiisaye ; and none 
can fare better than those who turn to this delightful and discrinn- 
natiug study of a man of real though pcculiai giuiius. (A.W.W.) 

FOPPA, Vincenzo, a jminter, was born m Jlrescia soon 
after 1400, and died there in 1402. He settled in Milan 
towards 1425, and was the head of a school of painting 
which subsisted up to the advent of Leonardo da Vinci. 
His contemporary reputation was very considerable, hw 
merit m perspective and foreshortening being recognized 
especially. Among his noted works are a fresco in tho 
Brera Gallery, Milan, tho Martyrdom of 8t Sebastian ; a 
Crucifix in tho Carrara Gallery, Bergamo, executed in 1455 ; 
tlie Trinity, in the church of S. Pietro in Olivoto, Brescia , 
and other paintings in the same city 

FOllAMTNTFERA. This designation is part of that 
given by D’Orbigny in 1825 to an order of animals form- 
ing minute calcareous shells (found recovt in shorc-saud, 
and fossil in various Tertiary Limestones), for the most part 
luany-chambered, and often bearing a strong resemblanct' 
in form (fig. 1) to those of Nautilus^ Orthoveras^ and other 
chambered Cephalopoda, — his (supposed) Cephalopoda 
foraminifera being distinguished from the (real) Cephalo 
poJa sipuncidifera (Nautilus and its allies) by tho want ol 
tho “ siphon which passes from chamber to chamber in 
the latter, and its replacement in the former by mere 

foramina^’ in the dividing septa. And it seems to have 
been the applicability of this term Foraminifera to the 
shells thus characterized which has caused it to be retained 
as their ordinary designation, notwithstanding that the 
knowledge since acquired of the animals that torni these 
shells necessitates the removal of tho group from the 
elevated position assigned to it by D’Orbigny, to nearly th 5 
lowest grade of the whole animal series. It was by the 
admirable observations upon living Foraminifera published 
by Dujardin, in 1835, that attention was first drawn to the 
existence of a type of animals more simple than any pre- 
viously known, — their bodies consisting entirely of an 
apparently homogeneous semi-fluid substance, to which lie 
gave the name ** sarcode ” ; and this substance projecting 
itself through apertures of the shell into indeterminate 
ramifying extensions (which he termed psevdopodiu\ cap- 
able of being retracted and fused again (so to speak) into 
the general mass of the body. Regarding these animals as 
a section of the large group of Infmoria^ whose bodies he 
supposed to have a like simplicity of sarcodic composition. 
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jj.fi I — VaiIouh lornis of Feraminifet'a — 1, roninnplrn; 2, Si>lr«lo< ullnw ; 3, 
InlocuUnH, 4, lliliHulmii, ft, I’vTUMOplIn , 0, (typHuii); 7,<»ibWuilnft 

(>ounK), Oibk'Ullim (•piral), 1>, I.UKi'nn, 10, N odoNtiiia , 11, CiiNtrlintia, 
li, OluhlK^MliiH, 13, ro1>uioiphliin; 14, 'lextalHita ; Ifi, Dlm’oibhia, 10, rol> 
ttioincUH, 17, IMuiiui buliiut , IH, HoUilm, 10, Nonloiiliia 

the Bill i pleat type of an animal, designated a Mouer (hco 
( Awimal Kingdom, vol ii. p. 50), consists of an independent 
particle <>f the elementary form of living matter known as 
) “protejdasin” (the “sarcode” of Dujardin), which is cajiable 
of growth and maintenance by the assimilation of nutrient 
material, and of multiplying itself either by subdivision or by 
‘ome modification of that process. Now the first stage of 
diireieutiation of this apparently homogeneous substance 
into lustogenetic elements consists in the appearance of 
certain rounded bodies termed endeiplasts, which appear to 
be the equivalents of the fittclei of the “ cells whose indi- 
viduation marks n higher stage of differentiation. And the 
next rluge (well seen in Amoeba) consists in the differentia- 
tion of a more consistent external layer, or “ ectosurc,” from 
the less consistent substance of the interior, or ** endosarc,” 
in which are observable vacuoles ” containing fluid, of 
, w'hich one or more (that seem bounded by a definite 
pellicle, and are known as contractile vesicles **) contract 
and dilate rhythmically. As yet, however, there is no 
definite point of entrance for alimentary particles, or of exit 
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for cxcrementitious matter, — nutrient imjenia being ad- 
mitted, and their unaaeimilable residue being got rid of, 
through any spot of the ectosarc. It la in the presence of 
a definite mouth, and usually of an auuH also, that even the 
biinplcHt of the true ciliated Infusoria show a decided 
advance u[><)u the **rhizoj»t>dal ” ty|»e,--an advance which is 
still more marked in the higtier lu/utioria by the complexity 
of Lheii internal organization. 

Now the animal budicK of Forarnini/erUy notwithstand- 
ing tlie regularity and complexity of the shells they form, 
show but a very Hlight advance on the simplest inoneral 
type. For their j>rott)i)hisin»c substance does not seem to 
be diflercntiutcd into “ ectosarc and “ cridosarc,” — every 
part of it alike j>i ejecting itself into pseuclopodial exten- 
sions, airl these extenBions being capable, not only of 
dividing ami ramifying indefiiiitsly, but also of reuniting 
by iMUtiuiI fusion when they come into contact with each 
othei, so as to constitute an irregular network (figs. 2, 3, 4). 
It IS on account of this last peculiarity that the writer has 
distinguished the refirulose forms of the llhizopod typo 
from the lobone (consisting of Amotha and its allies) on 
the one hand, and from the radtolarian (of which Artino- 
phrpH IS the ty[»t') on the other. The sarcodic bodies of 
Fo'fuainifrra were believed until recently to have neither 
“ nuclcii ” nor “ contractile vesicles”; but as the observa- 
tions of Hertwig und F K Schulze have (‘stablished the 
presence of these in some instances (the writer also 
having observed “ endoplasts ” in Orhitolifes)^ it is probable 
that they exist universally. 

The attention which has been given m recent years to 
the study of Foramnti fnay has invested the group — formerly 
considered as coinjiaratively insignificant -with a new 
interest and iinportanco. For (J) these minute testaceous 
Khi/ojiods, instead <4 having mere local hahitatSy are diffused 
abundantly thiougb all save jiolar seas, and seem to do 
the first work of collucling by iinbilntion, and of converting 
into living substance, tin* organic matter which is contained, 
liowevta sparingly, in all oceanic water, and the restoration 
of which, as fast as it is thus withdrawn, is etfectod by the 
varums tonus of inanuc vegetation.^ Again (2), without 

^ Thai all munu* mniiial hie luu'.t ultiinatoly iij)on nmitne 

iH us <'urt.iin a.s Unit ull the aimual htu of the hind ultnuately 
ileperuU uj»on ten fstiuul vej^etatioii And looking? to the very largo 
pi(>l»oition Mhieh, not only among Fialios, hut alao m tlic highei Mol- 
luHca, Cruatfueu, and Kehiiiodeiinata, tlio eaiuivoiouH bear to tlie 
phvti>|«hagous t\pe-^, and to the ahniidance ot the tonner on bottoms 
tar to<» (li-ep toi the gi«twtlj of the Alg«» UMpiited for the suHlenance of 
tlie luttei, ami on wlm h there is no “raining down of 1 luitoms from 
the surl u'f /as in polai aieas), it seems obvious either that theie must 
bo anim ils i.ip.ihlo i>t generating organic eompounds loi tlieinselves out 
of tin gases oontained in oioan-watei, oi that it must itself supiily 
null lent material iii the Inpiid toim to unimuls spi^eially adiijited to 
imhilni and assimilate it OI the possihility of tlie loimer hy}M)thi*sis 
we h.ive no evidenoe whatevei , ami in the ahsenoe nl Iiirlit at gieat 
depths, an} m*\s pioduetnMi ol oigaim <<»mtHnimU seems alim^st imsui- 
eiMMtble Oii tlie othei haml, tlie aii.ilyses made by l)i Frank land of 
the sj>eenm'ns of oeeaii vatei biongnt home in ilie “ }*oroupine ex- 
peduion ol IHdy liave shown that it ah\a\ s < ontams an apiuveiable 
piopoiinm ol nitiogenons niattei , hih* m Foianumfcra theinaeeins 
to ]»u a s]»e<ial eapahility ol imhihmg and assimilating such matter by 
the c\t«*iision the sotl hody into a pioto])kisinu’ network, exposing 
a \er\ large sm laee Of the* impoitaiice oi this jmiviaion (hrst eug 
geated l>\ Sir \V VMlle Tlionisonl in llieeionoim ot nature the lollowiug 
18 an u]>t lUustiMtion. —Laigt* quantities ol ( od aii‘ tak»jn by fishermen 
on llie Faroe banks, attrai tt d thitlnu' by the ahmulaiiec of starfish, 
on wliK h the\ gieedily teed, and the stoimn hs oi these starfish 
are found to be tilUsl with (ihibujcnna . Tims man is de]>end«nt for 
this “ImiNest of the sea” — in the first phu e u|h)ii the slur-fish that 
feed the eod , soeondly, on tlm forainimteis that leed the star-fish ; 
thirdly, on the organn material (in wry weak sohmon) which ocean 
water sujipli^iis to the fotaintmleis ; and hnall} i*n the various forms 
of nuciriiio vegetation by which this suppl} is continually being renewed 
The writer deems it pndiabU that the same 1 unction m peiloimed by 
Sptmgesy whose ramifying internal chuhI-s} stem pioMdes a vast extent 
of absorbent surface, and that this is the explanation of the ottierwise 
funfular fact, that the eohl-area (temp SO* Fahi ), not far from 
the Faroe banks, swarni't* w'ltli variouhtspes ul boreal Eehinodermo, 
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any thing that can be called organization, the protoplasmic 
bodies of these animals give origin to protective casiags of 
marvellous regularity of form, and often of great com- 
plexity of structure, — these being sometimes “ tests ” built 
up by the apposition of sand-grains or other particles 
collected from the bottom on which they live, the animals 
only furnishing the cement by which they are held together, 
but being more often true shells,” formed (like the skele- 
tons of higher animals) by an interstitial deposit of car- 
bonate of lime drawn from the surrounding medium, iu the 
substance of living tissue. Notwithstanding (3) the absence 
of any perceptible dilforeiices in the character of the animals 
they respectively contain, these protective casings, whether 
sandy “tests” or calcareous “shells,” present a wide diversity 
of fundamental form, which is almost indefinitely augmented 
by subordinate modifications ; and these modifications are 
generally so gradational as to render it impossible (when a 
sufficient number of specimens are compared) to dmw any 
lines of separation between what appear, when only the 
extremes are regarded, to be clearly difFereutiated types. 
And this is true, not merely of species (which in the sense 
of constantly difforentiatod races cannot be said to have 
any existence among Foraminifera), but also of what would 
ehewhere be accounted t^enera\ whilst even families 
cannot, as a rule, be sharply defined, many of them con- 
taining aberrant forms that defy all attempts at strict 
limitation. In fact it would bo scarcely a figure of speech 
to say that, within each of the three primary subdivisions 
of the group to bo presently marked out, every form passes 
gradationally into every other. Hence the study of 
Foraminifera — whose small (but not too small) size and 
numerical abundance are peculiarly favourable to the com- 
parison of large series of individuals — affords a most 
valuable lesson in taxonomy, — giving the best illustration 
that the whole animal kingdom can alford of the produc- 
tion of almost endless varieties of conformation by “ descent 
with modification.” liooking (4) to the almost universal 
diffusion of existing Foraminiferay and to the contiimous 
accumulation of their calcareous exuvur over vast areas of 
the ocean-bottom, there can be little doubt that they are at 
proaeat doing more than any other tribe of marine animals 
to separate carbonate of lime from its solution in sea-water, 
so as to restore to the solid crust of the earth what is being 
continually withdrawn from it by the solvent action exerted 
by ram and rivers upon the calcareous material of the 
upraised laud. And wlieii (5) we look back into the past 
history of our globe, we not only find conclusive proof of 
the oiiornious contributions which Foraminifera have made 
to the calcareous strata of Tertiary and Secondary epochs 
(Nummulitic Limestone and Chalk having been almost 
entirely formed by their agency), but encounter strong 
reason for the belief that the principal mass of the 
rala?ozoic Carboniferous Limestone had a similar origin. 
And when finally (6) we go still further back in 
geological time, and bring our knowledge of this type to 
bear on the very earliest calcareous formation that has yet 
been found lu stratified rocks (tbe Serpentine Limestone of 
the Canadian Laurentiaus), wc find distinct evidence that 
this also had its origin in Foraminiferal growth ; which has 
thus stamped the impress of its existence even upon the 
oldest of those Archaic rocks, which, through a long subse- 
quent succession, have as yet yielded no other distinct 
evidence of the existence of either animal or vegetable life 
on our planet And thus in all parts ot the geological 
series we not only recognize the constructive work of these 
humble organisms, but, interpreting the past by the 

notwithstanding tlie almost entire absence of Foramxn^ftra caused by 
the depreHMion of temperature, their place being taken by a particular 
type of Sp(mge which theie finds a congenial Aa&ttof, and probably 
supplies food to higlier moi'ine aiuniaU 
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present, find ever-increasing reason to believe that it has | 
^ exceeded that of all other marine animals taken collectively. 

* A concise statement of the evidence in support of each , 
of these positions will be embodied in the following sketch 
of the life-history, present and past, of this group ; which 
will be so drawn as rather to bring into view its great 
features of geneml interest, than those details with which 
the systematist only is concerned. | 

Although the testaceous Foramxnifera are all marine, 
certain shell-loss animals essentially similar in nature occur 
in fresh water; and these, of which Lteherhiihnia (fig. 2) 


of vegetable colls) which is constantly going on through 
the whole protoplasmic network, and the latter becoming 
enclosed in a kind of sheath formed by the blending of the 
neighbouring psoudopodia, which apply themselves to 
surface and dmw it into the central mass by their gradual 
contraction. Although destitute of any i>rotecti\ e envelope, 
Lieberktihnia does not put forth its pseudopodia luditiorcntly 
from any part of its surface,— their primary stem being en- 
veloped in a transparent sheath, which may be traced as a 
thin pellicle over the whole body. And in Grorma (fig 3), 
of which some forms inhabit fresh water (attaining a size 
that renders them visible U> the naked eye), whilst others 
are marine, this pellicle is thickened into a distinct casing 





or “ test of ovoidal shape (probably composed of chitin^), 
with a single round orifice of moderate size, through w hicb 
the sarcodic body puts forth its pseudopodial extensions. 
When the animal is in a state of repose, these are entirely 
retracted into the test ; but when its activity recommences, 
they are put forth from its oiifico, as from tlie stem of Lie- 
herkuhniay and form a sarcodic network wlui li is in a state 
of incessant change — new centres of radiation often arising 
where two or more pseudopodia coalesce, by the flowing of 
the protoplasm towards those points. It is specially 
noticeable in this type that the sarcodic body extends itself 
over the entire surface of the test, so as completely to 
enclose it, and that pseudopodia are put forth from every 
part of this extension, being especially numerous at the 
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is a characteristic example, afford the best moans of study- 
ing the life-history of the ** reticulose” type. In its inac- 
tive state Liebei kuhnia is an ovate corpuscle of granular 
protoplasm about l-400th of on inch iii diameter, not pre- 


senting either any 
dist met differentia - 
tiou of ‘‘endosarc” 
and “ ectosarc 
or “ contractile 
vesicle,” or any 
evident ‘‘nucleus,” 
buc including a 
large number of 
vacuoles filled with 
a homogeneous 
liquid. In its 
active state, on the 
other baud, the 
body puts forth a 
sort of stem, which 
soon branches ir- 
reg ulai ly in to pse n- 
dopodia ; and these 
subdivide and 
ramify with great 
minuteness to an 
extent two or three 
times as great as 
that represented 
in the figure, the 
ramifications coa- 
lescing whenever 
they come into 
contact with each 
other, so as to 
form an irregular 
network w'bich 
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posterior end, where they probably servo to fix the test, 
and thus to enable the animal to put forth more power in 
seizing the larger creatures that serve as its food. For 
whilst it is partly nourished by the minute gianules that 
adhere to its outspread network, it lays hold of the smaller 
Infusoria and Diatoms, the zoospores of Confervas, <kc., 
and draws them entire into the interior of the test, within 
which their indigestible remains may frequently be seen. 
Now, if the transparent |xillicle of Lieherhihnia were con- 
solidated by calcareous instead of by chitinous deposit, a 
monothalamous (single-chambered) “ shell ” would be pro- 
duced (9 in hg. 1), such as constitutes the permanent form 
of the simplest Forami nifera^ and the primordial fonn of 
even the most complex. This shell, like the test of Gromia^ 
may have but a single aperture, from which the pseudo- 
podial extensions are put forth, and through which alone 
nutriment is received into the contained body. But in a 
large proportion of the polythalamoiis (niiiiiy-chambcrcd) 
Foramimfera (fig. 4), the shell-wall is perforated with 
minute pores over its entire surface, through which pseudo- 
podia extend themselves in a radial direction ; and while 
the coalescence of these at their origin forms a coiitiimous 
sarcodic layer that covers the exterior of the shell, the 
coalescence of their extremities forms new centres of radia- 
tion at a distance from it. The aperture or mouth in these 
types IS much smaller than in the preceding, and appears 
to serve rather for the projection of the stolon-process, by 
which new chambers are formed (in the manner to be pre- 
sently described), than for the introduction of nutriment. 
And when it is considered that the diameter of the pores 
of the shell never exceeds 1 -5000th of an inch (being often 
much less than 1-1 0,000th), and that the chlorophyll- 
granules, zoospores, &c,, that nourish the fresh water 
Bhizopods are altogether wanting in the sea-depths inhabited 
by the higher types of Foramintferay there seems additional 
ground for the doctrine already propounded, that the nutri- 
tion of the animals of this group is mainly drawn rather 
from the organic matter that is dissolved in the medium 


may be compared to an animated spider’s-web. lliis net- { 
work serves to entangle either minute particles (such as chlo- 
rophyll granules) or larger bodies (such as Infusoria) that 
come in its way, — the former being transmitted to the central 
body by a sort of circulation (closely resembling the cyclosis 


they inhabit, than from solid particles suspended in it. 

^ There seems reason for regarding this as representing the “ cellu- 
lose wall ” of the vegetable cell; which, in the curious Chlamydomyxm 
of Archer, open.s at a certain stage of its life, and allows its protoplas- 
mic contents to project themselves into a ** reticulose extension. 
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III regard to tlio propagaticn of Forcwiint/era^ little i» 
AS yet certainly known. Tlie growth of tlie individual 
may proceed, us will 1m* presently shown, to an almost 
iudefihite extent, by the geiiimiparouH multiplication of tlic 
segineutB or divisions of its bo^ly, with a corresponding 
multiplication ol the iliamberH of its shell ; but it more 
frequently happens that whe^^ the organism hau attained a 
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certain limited si/a.', the now sogmenta detach themselves, 
ra(*h one growing into the Ukeness of its parent ; und this 
is probably the oidinary way in which the continuance of 
the race is j»rovido(l fur. But it wouhl also seem that 
iiiulor certain circiimstuaceH the sarcodu* body of the parent 
breaks itself up into segments, each containing an 
** endophist ” or “ nucleus,” and that around each of these 
a shelly covering is formed while it is still enclosed within 
the original sbrll, the offspring finally escaping by its 
luptuie Whether this mode ol jiropagatioii is preceded 
by any }>rocess of “conjugation,” und is thus related to 
sexual geiieiation, is still uiideteriniued. 

By fur the gi eater number of For<tviinifer(t are coinpositf 
fubiicb, evolved from a simple protoplasmic body by a 
process ol contimums gemmation, each bud remaining in 
coniK'xiou With the stock from which it w'as put forth; 
and according to tlie plan on which tliLs gemination takes 
place, will be the eonfiguiiition of the composite fabric 
thereby jiroduced. 'rims if the bud bo put forth from the 
aperture of thi* inoiiutlialainoiis Lapfua (9 in fig. 1) in the 
direction ot the avis ot its boily, if a second chamber be 
formed anmnd tins bud ni continuity wdth the first 
(receiving tin* neck ol the hitter into its own cavity), and 
if this prvM'ess bo sueccsssuumll) rci>ciited, it is obvious that 
a straight nMMike shell (10 m fig. 1) will be produced, 
having a series ol ehiimbois eoiumunicating with each other 
by the apertures that originally constituted their mouths, 
and opening externally In the mouth or upertuie of the last 
formed chamber. The successive segments may be all of 
the same si/.e, or neuily so ; in whidi case the entire series 
may either rcbemble a string of bea Is, or may a])])roach the 
cylindncal form, actouling to the shape of the chambers. 
But it more fnujuenily Imjjpous that each segment some- 
what exceeds its predecessor in size, so that the entire shell 
has a somewhat conical shape. If, on the other hand, the 
axis of growdh should bo slightly curved instea 1 of straight, 
tlie resulting composite shell will be arcuate, while a more 
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rapid deflection gives it a spiral curvature (5 and 11 in fig. 
1). The form of the spire will depend in the first place upon 
whether its convolutions lie in the same plaue, like tho^e of a * 
TKuiiUuSf 80 that the shell is equilateral (16 and 19 in fig. 1), 
or pass obliquely round a vertical axis, as in a anailf so that 
the shell becomes “ inequilateral ” (18 in fig. 1), having a 
more or loss conical form, with the primordial chamber at 
Its apex. In other cases, again, the vertical axis is greatly 
elongated, and the numl^r of chambers forming each re- 
volution around it is reduced to four, three, or even two 
(13 and 14m fig. 1). But further, the spiral plan of growth 
may give place to the cyclical, successive circles of new 
chambers being formed around the interior growth, so as to 
give the shell a discoidal shape (6 and 17 in fig. 1). And 
sometimes all regularity of plan disappears in the later 
stages of growth, new chambers being added in various 
directions, so that the fabric becomes “ acervuline.” 

In the older classifications of Foraminifera, these 
differences of plan of growth wore adopted as characters of 
primary inii>ortaucB in the subdivision of the group. But 
it has now become obvious that comparatively little value 
is to bo attached to them. For to associate together all 
recti ineal, all spiral, and all cyclical Foraminifera^ is not- 
oiily to run counter to the indications of natural affinity 
that are furnished by the intimate structure of the shell, 
the conformation of the individual chambers, and the mode 
of their intercommunication, but to set at nought two 
general facts of fundamental significance, — that one 
plan of growth often graduates insensibly into another, as 
does the straight into the Bjiiral in the group of which 
10 and 11 of fig. 1 are extreme forms; and, second^ that it 
is not at all uncommon for the plan to change during the 
growth of one and the same individual, — the spire, for 
example, either straightening itself out, so as to revert to 
the rectilinear type, or returning into itself so as to make 
a complete circle, n)und which a succession of concentric 
annuli is then produced on the cyclical type, while tho 
original regularity is sometimes lost altogether in the 
“ acervuline ” piling up of the later-formed chambers. On 
tho other hand, the fundamental importance ol the perforor 
tion or im})erforatene8S of the external envelope, as affecting 
the physiological condition of tho contained animal, is now 
universally admitted. For w^here (as in Fentroplia^ 5 in fig. 

1) that envelope, whether composed of calcareous shell or 
built up by the cementation of sand-grains, has no other 
cornmuni (nation with the exterior than by the single or 
multiide aperture of the last chamber through which the 
whole pseudopodial apparatus of the contained animal is 
put forth, the nutrition of the entire segmental body that 
occupitis the previously formed chambers must be carried 
on by a continual interchange of protoplasmic substance 
extending through the entire mass, however great may be 
the multiplication of its segments. Where, on the other 
hand (as in Jiotalia^ fig, 4), the wall of each chamber is 
perforated for the passage of pseudopodia, tho segment it 
contaius is thereby placed in direct communication with 
the surrounding medium from which it derives its susten- 
ance, so as to be independent of the remainder of the series. 
Tho “ imperforate ” calcareous shells of Formiinifera ore 
also termed “ porcellauous,” from the opaque-white aspect 
they present when viewed by reflected light; though, when 
thin, they show a rich brown hue by transmitted light 
Even under a high magnifying power, their substance 
appears entirely homogeneous. The perforated aholla, on 
the other liaud, ha\ing an almost glassy transparence 
(except*whuro jbhis is interrupted by tubulation), are known 
as “ vitreous ” or “ hyaline.” Where the shells are thin, 
the perforations are simply porea (fig. 4) ; but where they 
are thick, the perforations are tuhulea usually running 
straight and parallel from surface to surface (fig. 24)* 
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Thus, then, the Foramini/em are naturally divisible in 
the first instance into two groups, the ImperforaJta and the 
• Perforata ; the former of which is again divisible into the 
Areaacea, which build up “ tests ” by the aggregation of 
sand-grains, and the Porcellanea^ which form porcellanous 
shells j whilst the latter, Fftrsa, includes all the perforate 
types. There is often a very curious parallelism between the 
forms contained in those three series respectively, still more 
between certain “ porcelianous ” and certain ** vitreous " 
types ; but this arises in each case from similarity in plan of 
growth, and does not indicate any real affinity. In fact 
the two calcareous-shelled series may be compared to two 
trees of different orders, which resemble each other in their 
mode of branching, but have dissimilar leaves and flowers. 

1. Arsnacea. — T he calcareous shells of certain types of 
Foraminifera, alike in the “ porcellanous and in the 
“vitreous” series, are not unfre*iueiitly covered with sand- 
grains, cemented into the surface-layer of the true shell- 
substance. But in the group now to be described, the 
casing of the body is entirely composed of foreign particles 
(usually grains of sand, but sometimes minute /bra wimt/cra, 
sponge-spicules, drc.h the animal furnishing nothing save 
the cement that holds them together ; and in its lowest 
forms no special cement seems to be sup] died, the sand- 
grains being simply imbedded in the sarcodic substance of 
the body. The increased attention which has of late been 
given to this group (our knowledge of which Las been 
largely augmented by deep-sea dredging) seems to justify 
our regarding the “ arenaceous ” typo as on the wliole less 
advanced than either the “porcellanous” or the “vitreous,” — 
its lowest forms presenting a condition less B[)ecialized than 
even the simplest of the calcareous-shelled Forammifera^ 
whilst its highest, although sometimes attaining a compara- 
tively gigantic size, build up their massive “ tests ” upon a 
very simple plan, exhibiting no approach to the com]»lexity 
of structure to be found in the “ shells ” which some of 
them closely resemble in external form. A few of the 
more interesting typos of the Arenaceous group will now 
be briefly noticed. 

In the Hiiiuiv mud which covers certain parts of the bottom of the 
500- fathoms channel between the north of Scotland and the Faroes, 
the lar^^e inonothalamoiis Astrorhizas are s(> abundant as soiiietimes 
to form a great pait of the contents of the dredge. I'hcir typical 
8haf)C (as the name iiu}>lies) is discoidal with stellate radiations; 
but they aio sometimes globular, sometimes ccrvicorn, and jiresont 
every interinediate gradation between these forms. The ‘‘test^^ is 
<*ompo8ed of loosely aggregated sand -grains, not held together by any 
mineial cement; audit is destitute i^any definite orifice, so that the 
sareode-body (of a dark green colour) which occupies the cavity must 
jmt forth Its ])seudo]>odial extensions between the sand-grains of its 
test Hut there is, in the writer’s belief, a lower form oven than 
thi'< For in the same di edgings there were found a number of little 
globular masses varying in size from a })in’8 head to a large, pea, 
formed of aggregations of sand grams, forammiferal shells, &e., held 
together by a tenacious protoplasmic, sulmtance, without any definite 
structural arrangement. And although these might be supposed 
to be mere accidental agglomerations, yet there seems adecpiate 
rt*a8on for regarding them as living organisms of the simplest ]>os- 
sihle “ monorozoie, ” type. For just as a simple *‘nioner,*’ by a 
differentiation of its liomogeneous i)rotopla8m, becomes nn Anioeha, 
so wouhl one of these undifferentiated mixtures of sand and pio- 
to])lasni, by the separation of its two components — the sand being 
limited to the superficial layer, so as to form an investing “test,’’ 
of which the whole interior is occupied by tho sareode-body 
alone, — become an Astrorhim 

The next degree of elevation is shown in tho ])re8ence of a distinct 
aperture or mouth, the sand -gm ins surrounding which are generally 
held together firmly by a ferruginous cement, even when those of 
tho remainder of tho test are as loosely aggregated as in Astrorhisa, 
One of the most common forms of this ty]»e is a simple cylindrical 
tube, closed at one end, but having a conical neck with a circular 
onfice at the other. And in a still higher ty])e, this cylinder is 
divided into a succession of ehamhers, each of which opens into tho 
next by a conical onfice borderf'd by cemented sand-gi'ains, while 
the last opens oxtenially by a like orifice, — thus sketching out tho 

nodosarine ” type of the '** vitreous ” Foraminifora, but on a much 
larger scale. 
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In the more a<lvanced Arenaceous types, on tho other hiuifi, the 
sand-grains of tho entire “tost” are nimly united together by a 
cement composed of pJiosphaU of iron ^ which must he exuded ^0111 
the sarcodic body ot the animai, its iiiuterials being originally de- 
rived from tile sea water. In some instances the saua-graiiis selected 
aio of such minute size that, when worked up witii the cement, they 
form a sort of “ plaster,” the surface of which is nuite smooth, both 
externally and internally. This is the ea.s!* with the genus Trorham- 
mina^ under which is ranged a whole series of forms rouging from 
a simple undivided tube to a jierfeet helh*al sjuie tesemhling 
a Catherine w'hoel (whence the name given to the genus), ami ifionce, 
by tho alteration of its s]»ire to the turbinoid, and by the sulxlivision 
of its cavity into ohnnilH^rs, to the “rotaliuo” tjpe. In other 
instances the sand-grains are somew hat larger, but are apposed with 
such extraordinary regularity, and cemented together so artificial ly, 
as to form a most delicate but firm teat of very iinifonn thickness, 
perfectly smootli both externally and internally. Tests of this 
kind present a singular series of adumbrations of the “orbuline,” 
“ glohigeriiic, ” and “nodoaarine ” typos of the vitreous serieb. In 
other cas s, again, the sand-grains being larger, the “test” is con- 
structf‘d more coaisely, but still with remarkuhle Hymmetry, One 
of the most interesting of the siinjilo coarse -griiiiu‘d forms is the little 
Seuxammina spherica^ whoso flask-shajied tests (fig. 5, «, 5) of the size 
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of minute seeds, with prolonged nei'ks and circulai ai>eitui<*b, now 
found living abundantly in particular localities, hav< oeeii also dis- 
tinctly recognized in Carboniferous Limestone That the size of the 
sand-grains used in the construction ol such tcbts is not accidental 
(de])euding on the fineness of division of the sandy bottom on winch 
tho anin>ms live), but is tho result of selection tui the part of the 
animals tliat usi* them, is shown not only by the fact that coarse- 
grained and fiue-gi'ainod “tests” are brought up fiom the satrio 
bottom, but by the veiy curious difference in the materials used to 
form tw'o kinds of tests nearly of the same size and of corresponding 
simjilicity of type Tlic very same deep dredgings which yielded 
Sitccammina brouglit up a numbei of other mouotlialanious stdierical 
tests, filled with daik green sarcode, to which the name rihilina 
has been given from their rosemblaiicc to homopoiuithic globules 
(hg 6 , d) These, instead of being efinstructed by the e<‘meiitution 
of sand giains, uie conn)OHcd of a sort of felt («) made by tlie regular 
“laying” of siliceous fibres (thefme pointed ends of elongated Hi>ouge 
sjucules) with very minute sand-grains dispersed among them , and 
the aperture, instead of being around hole at the end of a shoitneck, 
is a sigmoid fissure with somewhat projecting 1i]>b. 'Djc constancy 
of these differences indicates a dissimilarity in Die “ jiotiuitiiilitu s ” 
of the animals of the respective types, of which we find no indicalion 
in their H])parentIy-honiOgeneoU8 sarcodic bodies 

Tlie highest devcloyunent of this type known te exist at the 
pivsent time is shown in the large ^lolythaJamous “ nautiloid ” forms 
which have hcen brought up in considerable abiindanci* from 
depths T.iostly ranging between *200 and 600 fathoms. The test 
(fig 6, Of) is for the most ]»art composed of coarse band-grains firmly 
cemented to each other ; but it is generally smoothed ov<‘r exter- 
nally with a kind of “plaster” resembling that of which the 
“ trochaminine ” tests are made up. On laying open the H]»ire, it 
18 found to be very regularly divided into cliainbors by ))aitition8 
formed of cemented sand-grains (5), a commuincation between tliese 
chambers being maintained by a fissure left at the inner niuigin of 
the 8])ire, So far, the plan of structure accords w ith that of the 
smaller “ nonionine ” terms (rcsc‘mblmg 19 of fig. 1), which are 
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fomid at mucli greater depths, rangiug downward to more than three 
aiilt'H Hut Itiis rnons develoiMid form is chawiterused by the exten« 
non of th(' princi{)al cavity ol eacli chaniluT into passages excavated 
iM its thick (external wall,-- each jmssage being nurrouiided by a very 
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icgular uriangeincnt of Man(l-gi*ainH, as seen at c. This ‘Mahyrin- 
thi(‘” strueturo is of great intercHt, from its relation on the one 
hand to the still higliei development of tlie like Hlrnetuio lu the 
large fossil Lituohi ol the Chalk, whose crozier-like “test” lias its 
pnneipal ehamhers snlwlivided into chamberlelH,** and on the 
othei imiui to that of tw’o gigantic Ibssil yfre/n/em, one of the Cro- 
tueeous and the <dlnT of early Ti'rtiaiy ago. 

Oeologists who have worked over the (Tieensaiid of ( ^ainhndgesliiro 
have long been laniiliai with sol id spherical bodies, viiiymg in size 
fiom that of u pisUd-huIlet to that of a small eneket-ball, whuh 
there piesenf Ihemselves not uiiinMpiently, and have been reg.iided 
by some as me I e niinejal eoncietions, whilst others -.tippcwed them 
ta be fossib/ed Spongi-s They piove, howe\er, to bi* “tests” of 
Arenaceous Koraniiiiifeia, vhn'h aie distingnished from all other 
known foraniiuifeial types by their roncrntna’fffif-spht naif plan of 
growth (lig 7), - the ’ sui'cesmve splnM’es Iwnng formed urouml a 
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nucleuM 

iiueleiis,” Mliieh consists of a sueeession of elmmliers arranged 
aoinetimes in a stiaight line and sometimes in a spiral, the last ot 
them opi'iiiiig out nml extending itselt ovei its nredecessors. ICach 
Sphere eoatuins a set ot principal « hamheis, with labyrinthic 
extensioiiM of them, l orrespondiitg in all essential purtienlars with 
those of the nantihud Ijifnoltt just dos( ribod , so that there is no- 
thing except Its larp* size (whilh simnh results from continuity of 
increase and sidicriculh -» oneentno ]dan of growth) to diflfeivutiate 
Parkfria fiom ordinal) Fontmuntt ta It is not a little iiih^restiiig 
to find the very same plan of eonstiiutinn iMuied out under a dif- 
ferent form in another gigantic fossil Arenm ^in, piohabU <»f the early 
Veitiary |HTiod, teimed A<>/f/hvni : which, agieeing with harkena 
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in all eaaentiol particulars, differs from it in plan of growth, 
Loftima being foiined, like Alveolirm (tig. 10), by the rolling of a 
spiral round an elongated axis. ^ 

The discovery of these tw^o singular types greatly enlarges opr con- 
ceplions of the Arenaceous group, and snows how little justitication 
there IS for any attempt to down a priori restrictions as to the 
supiKised ** poaaibillties ” of Forainiiiiferal organization. 

IL PoRCELLAiirEA. — In the bketcli now to be given of the 
porcellanouB ” Beries, it will be the writer’s object to show 
the closeness of the relation between its simplest and its 
most complex and diversified forms (which he regards as 
all constituting but a single family, the Miliolida\ and to 
indicate the chief of those gradational transitions by which 
a continuous affinity is established between them all. 

rassing by the proteifonii Kubecularia^ — the tent-like iiicrusting 
shells of which rudely foreshadow almost every plan of growth to 
lw» met w ith among higher Foiaminifera, — we comnienee with the 
simple Comuspira (1 in tig. 1), whose spirally-coiled undivided tube, 
the exact isomoiph of tlielielieal arenaceous Trochitnvimna^ attaches 
itself to the Zoojdiytes and Sea-weeds of the British coasts. In 
fiill-growm specimens, the later turns of the spire generally flatten 
tliemsolves out, like those of J*eneroplw (5 in fig. 1 ), so tliat the form 
of the mouth is changed from a circle to a long narrow sht. From 
tins simple undivided spin* we may jiass along two divergent lines, 
one conducting us to the miUofme and the otlier to the orbiculnie 
type, and the Tatter again leading us to the orbitoline, in which th^ 
H]>iral plan of giovvth gives place in the very earliest stage to the 
eyclical. The shells of tho Miholcn (so named from their resem- 
blance to millet-seeds) aio at pn-sent found in the shore sands of al- 
most eveiy sea ; and they aeciniiulated in certain localities during the 
euily Tertiary period to such an extent as to form massive beds of 
liinesione Their typical fonns (3 and 4 in lig. 1) are composed of a 
suctessiou of elongated chambers, usually ariaiiged bi-serially on 
the oj>pohite sides of a straight axis (8 in lig 1 ), at one of the ends of 
which each chamber opens forwaids into that which follows, whilst 
j at the opposite end it ojjons backwaids into that winch preceded, 

I tlie apeituie in eitlier i*ase being partially closed by a “tongue” or 
“ valve *’ (w hich may bo considered an imperfect septum), as shown 
at 4, tig. 1. IndKMitions of such a division may be sometimes noticed 
even lu Cornuajnra, but it shows itself fully ui $^pirofociUina, in which 
the spire has the foiin of an ellipse, at the two ends of wdiosi* major 
axis the new chambers commence alternately. I’lie spiral ]>lnn of 
growth here remains obvious tliiougbout ; but in the typical Milio- 
Iiues (3 and 4 in tig. 1) it is more or less obscured by the extension 
of tlie later ehandicrs over the eailier, giving rise to the varietl forms 
which have lieeii distinguished under the geuein* names o{ Ji if onUma^ 
Tnloculiiur^ and Quint/ uelocul nut ^ according to the nmnhei ot cham- 
bers visible extenmlly. The extreme* inconstancy, how'ovor, which 
IS found to mark this distinction, wlicn large niunhcis of specimens 
are oompaied, entirely destioys its v'alue as n diticTential cnarai'ter. 
Mihuliue shells, though fieiiuently quite smooth, often show some 
kind of “ sculptuie,” tlieii smface being sometimes moie or less 
deeply “ pitted,” honietiines regn hilly honeycombed, and sometimes 
Jongitudiiuilly riblied ; anti these divei’sities have been largely used 
for the chaiacteii/ation of species, lleio again, however, the exam- 
ination of a BulUciently large collection shov\8 the futility of any 
siu‘h dillercTitiation, since every giadation is found between the 
smooth and the most seulptured fonns, w’hile it is not at all uncom- 
mon for one and the same shell to be smooth on some parts of its 
surfaee, and deeply jutted, honey combeil, or ribbed on others — 
making it obvious tliat sueli dillerenct‘s Itave no more than a 
vttru'Uif significance There is not, in fact, any group in the whole 
Aiumal Kingdom of w'hich the study is more instructive than that 
of the Mifiofiric^t, in regard to the extent of variation which is com- 
patible with con loi laity to a funduinental tyi)e 

The culminating form of the Miholine type maybe considered to 
show' itself in Fahuhiria, a fossil of the Pans ^I’ertianes not known 
to exist at piestnt, iii wduch the pnneipal chambers are subdivided 
into “cliamberleU,” asm (^bicufina and Or&i<o/t^tff,and tbeaperture 
m cribriform instead of single, the cbamberlets ojienmg externally 
by sepal ate pores 

The umhvided helical tube of Comuapira^ again, graduates through 
llmierina and the spiral forms of Vertebralina into the t3rpical PenC' 
Toplis (iig. 8), a iMniutiful little shell that abounds in tne shallow 
waters of many parts of the Mediterranean, and is rcniaikable alike for 
ite ghsteiiing porcellanous surface, for the constancy of the ridge and 
furrow seulpliiring which cresses the intervals between the septa, and 
for the flattening-out of its siiire, and consequent narrowing and 
elongation of its septal plane (5<« in fig. 1 ), which is perforated by a 
single linear senes of pores. In tropical seas, however, this type 
shows Itself under a very diflerent aspect (fig. 0). The spire, 
instead of being flattened out, is turgid ; and the septal jdane, in- 
stead of being perforated by a linear series of pores, has a single 
large axierture, the dendritic shajic of which has caused the name 
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OendrUCfta to be Msif^ned to this type. Xow, although «uch 
marked differeuces between MoVvscan ahellfi would undoubtedly 
justify generic difierentiatiou, yet among Foraminifera they prove to 
•be not even of specific value ; for when a sufficiently extenaive 
aeries of this type is 
<*onipared, its extreme 
forms graduate insen- 
sibly one into the other 
In proTMirtiou apparent- 
ly to the warmth of its 
hcMat (the gi'adation 
being well seen in the 
Red Sea examples) the 
ahell becomes leas flat- 
tened and the septal 
plane broader, and the 
single row of pores be- 

ooines a double or even a tnple senes, the pores of different series 
being sometimes partially confluent With a further increase in 
the turgidity of the spire, and with a progr<‘Ssivc widening of the 
aeptal plane nt the expense of its length, the lose their linear 
arrangement, and run 
together in groups, so 
as to fonn several 
irregularly fissured 
openings , and it is 
by the coale«ioence of 




Flu 0 — DendnttNa 


by 

these that the single 
demlritic aperture is 
formed lu those ex- 
amples whose general 
shape most nearly 
ajiproaches that of 
Krryfilus This transition olteii shoi\s itself in the successive 
stag's of growth of one and the same shell. When Ave consider the 
physiological import of this variation, we find that it has no rela- 
tion to any essential differences in the conformation of the animal, — 
all that it lueans being that the sarcodic ps^iuiopodia, which issue 
8e2>arately in the one case, issue collectively in the other. It is in- 


teresting to remark, further, that in each of these 


les the spire 
shajie of a 


often straightens itself out, so as to give to the hhell tie ^ 

orozier (these ** sjniolirio ” forms being peculiarly coinraon in the 
Red Sea), and that throughout the entire senes the surface 
marking is singularly constant. 

From this snuply-chainbered typo we pass on to that in w'hich 
each chamber is more or less comjuetely divided by transverse j>ar- 
titions (or secondary septa) into a series of “ chamberlets,” giving 
to the shell what is designated the labyrinthic” structure. The 
first stage of this division, shown in figs.* H, 12, consists in a suc- 
<'eHsion of contmctions by which tlie aaicodic segment that occupies 
the cavity of each c'hamber acq^nircs a moniliforni or bead-like 
shape, — the sub-segments into which it is partially subdivuled being 
connected by a continuous band or “ stolon." And even ivhere the 
sej)anition of the chain berlet.s is most complete, there is still an 
aneiture in each secondary septum, by winch the lateral continuity 
of the snb-segment.s is maintained 'fhe relation of the labyrinthic 
Orhu'ithva (6 and 8 in fig. 1), common in tro]»ical seas, to the sim]>le 
“ licneiojvlino " lyiie, is w’ell seen in the early stage (7 in fig. 1 ) of the 
foiuier, which is obviously a with sub^livided chamhers 

But as nge advances, a remarkable change takes place. The lab v 
turns of the spire very commonly glow comjdetelv over the earlier, 
so as to make tlie umbilicus protuberant, as shown at 8 in fig. 1, 
and their thn kness piogrcssiveiy increases bi tlie vertical elongation 
of tlip sarcodic “blocks " that oociipi' their ehainbeilets into 
“columns," whith communicate with the exterior and with eaih 
other tlirough scveml laiigcs of maiginal pores In the very large 
and highly developed fonns of this type (attaining a diameter of 
7 or 8 lines), whicii make up the Tertiaiy Limestone of the Malabar 
ooast, each surface of the spire has a tluu layer of cliamberlets 
divided off from the intermediate columnar jwrtion, as in the 

eoni^dex" type of Orbitohtes to be presently described. 

Now if the axis round which this Orbiculine sjuie i evolves were 
to undergo such an elongation (by a multiplication of its sub- 
segments in that direction) as to e 4 ual the diameter of the siure. 



Fio, 10 — Alreohnai — a, a, septal plane, showing multiple langes of pores. 

the form would be changed to the globose, with a crescentic septal 
plane perforated by nnmeroua aeparate pores ; and a yot furtlier 
increase in the comiiarntive length of the axis would evolve the 
“ fusiform " tyjie characteristic erf AlveoUna (fig. 10), with an elon- 
gated and straightened septal plane shownng several ranges of sepa- 


rate pores, llie largest specimens of this type at present known 
seldom exceed 0*4 inch in length ; and art* greatly surjuissed by 
those mosbive fonns of the early Tertianea whose acoiuaulatii>n in 
particular localities produced w*hat is now known o.'i the Alveolite 
Limestone 

Sometimes, on the other hand, even at an early age, the growing 
margin of OrbtcvUua extends itself laterally at both extremities, so 
that tlie two extennions meet on the opposite side of the oiiginal 
8i»ire, which is thii.s completely enclosed by it. Its growtli is thence- 



VlO. 11— Shell fjf RlinpU* tvpc of (h'hUolitcty iihowlni; prlnioidial chamber a, and 
olrcum ambient <hittuber sun on i nit d b\ e of cUambutleta con- 

nected by circular Kalleiles which iit the uuitKia by 


forth cyclical instead of B]>iral, concentric rings (cath of them 
.'inawering to one of the ehambers of IVneroplis) being sueressively 
added, as shown at 6 ni fig 1, and the ehamberlets into wliic h they are 
subdivided opening by separate* pores, usually arranged in several 
series, around the w'ht>le margin of the disk. Now, this is the plan 
of groW’tli eharaetermtic of OrhitoUtes^ a tyj>e first known as fossil 
(abounding in the Calcairc qromer and other calcareous Koceno 
strata), but of which living forms have been since fouml abun<lautly 
in trojiical and sub-tiopical M*ns, fretpiently attaining a dianu'ter of 
8-lOths of an inch, and a thicknebs ai^uoaching l-6tli. While mar- 
ginal ]»ortion8 of the disks of the cyclical (h'htculma could not be 
distinguislied fi om those of certain foims of Orhitohtes^ there is such 
a dilTerenee in their ongins and early histories as nocessitates their 
generic seimration For in the tyjucul Orbitolite the j>lnn of growth 
IS cyclical fioui the first, Miceessive rings being formed around a 
“nucleus," which is never overlaid by later grow tbs ; and this 
nucleus consists of a “central" segment (a, figs. 31 and 3 2), wdiich 
IS more or less comi>letely sui rounded !»y a “ <*ircumam blent seg- 
ment" (?>), that gives off numerous radiating stolon -jn’oeesses to form 
the first ling of subsegments It is u fact of no siuhII morpho- 
logical interest, however, to finil among the vanetal forms of this 
tyjK* a distinct reversion to the spiral origin, - the most comjdeto 
exainjde of it being ]>resen ted in the dee]>-sea d feinammus, whose 
“ nttcleus" resembles a (Wnuspiia of thn'e or four tnnis, of wliich 
the last turn ra)>idly ojieiis itself out, showing a prituary division 
into chambers and a secondniy into ehamberlets, thus distinctly 
connecting with the* ordinal y Milioline type the form whose plan of 



Fio 12 — Animal of ttimple tvpe of OrhUolitcit, showing? primordial searnent a, 
and circumambient ncimient fc, sui rounded by annul! of aub-segmenra con- 
nect-eU b) ladial and ciicular stolon-piocoRses 


growth a 2 H>ears at first sight most fundamentally difTerent. This 
plan is most readily apprehended by examining such small “ simple" 
forms of this type (iigs. 11, 12) as occur in the .®gean and lied 
Seas, in WThich the successive rings continue 1o be formed on the 
pattern of the first. Each chamberlet of the shell (fig. 11) is con- 

IX. 48 
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neeted by a passage with those on either side of It ; and it is from 
these intermediate passages, not iVoin the chaniberlets themselves, 
that the radiating passages proceed which lead to the chamberlets 
of the next ring, or which, in the case of the outermost ring, opcm 
at the rnaigm hetween tlio protulH*iant walls of the chamBbrlets. 
Bo, in looking at t)ie sarcodic body (hg. 12) of the animal which 
occupied the shell, we a<*e that it conaists of a succession of neck- 
lace-ilke rings, each eonsisting of an annular coni with bead-like 
eulargeinents at regular inteivala, and giving off from the intervals 
between these beads the rudiating stolon-processes which give oiigin 
to the sub-W'grnouts of the next annulus, as shown at the margin of 
tlio hguie 'rhese, extending themselves laterally at the growing edge 
of the shelly disk, will eoalesce into a continuous cord, and a new 
ring of shi'll-Htriietino will he formed by an excretion of calcareous 
matter fnim its surfaec. Tliere is here no diifereutiation of parts 
whatever, <*very iing being a]U*ecise rejn^tition (except as to numlier 
of parts) of that whieh preceded it ; and in the living condition 
the Hemidliiniity of the sarcode- body will allow of a jM^rfectiy free 
comuiiiun ation being kept up throughout the disk, so that nutrient 
mutter tiik<‘n in at the margin may be readily conveyed towards the 
cent The nnitoriiiity in the endowments of the segments is shown 
by the iuet, oi whieh iu*cid<‘nt has repeatedly furmslied pi oof, that 
a small portmu of a disk entirely separated from the reniaimlei, will 
n<it only continue to live, but will so increase as to foim a new disk 
(tig 18) wliose eoncentric annuli torm themselves legulaily around 
tlm fragment, obviously by the extension of the aiiinilai Stireodic 
band liom its proper growing margin arouinl its whole peiiphery,— 



Fio cllHk forniod fiioiiiid ii fiiuriiicnt of a ptevioitH disk, by tho 

extension of rltu KrowltiK aiaiKla u( tho tiUHiiivut uloii|i( its biukt'ii tidgos. 

a fact of extrenn* .signilicaiK'o, as showing that even in this elabo- 
rately eoiistnicted shell the animal body retains its original 
prottipbismie homogeneoiiHiiess. 

A yetgieiiter complexity of structure presents itself iu tho Inigo 
Oi bitohte disks ot tropical sens, as also in those of whose fossil 
reiiiaiiiH many TerLiary Limestones aiv chiefly coin]»o8ed This com- 
plexity depends, la the first place, on the veitieul elongation of the 
sub-segments into a eolumiiur form, so us to produce u progressive 
tbickoningof the disk fiom the centre towaids the margin, by which 
it comes to acijuire a somewhat biconcave form ; and with tins there 
IS an iu<’ieiisi5 m ihe number of radiating stolon-proecsses, showing 
itself in a veitiud multiplication of the lunges of iiiiirgiual pores^ 
The ends of tln^ columns of each nng are (’onimcted luteiully by two 
annular cords , and from eaeli of these is given off a sHuies of sub- 
Bogments, thiU forms u biyei of chamberlets on either surface of tho 
disk, having no communicHtioii w'lth those of the intermedkite col- 
umnar structuio except ihiough the ami iilar passages. Even this 
inor[»hologieal ditleieiitiatiou does not seem connected with any 
diversity of tunetiou , uiul a careful comparison of a sullicicntly 
extensive series of forms, fiom the most simple to the most complex, 
renders it oleai that tlcy air gnufaf tonal/ tf cimturtrdf the transition 
being u process of ** evolution, on which heat (probably coupled 
with a more copious siijiply of foutl) exiTts an imjioriant influence. 

III. ViTREA. — Tho vitreiuis-sliolled Foi^ttminifera consti- 
tute tho mo8t eloviited division of the group, in regard alike 
to the high organi/aition of their shell-substance, and to the 
elaborate construction shown in the sheila of its most 
developed types. And it is in this division that wo find 
the multiplication of individuals accoinpUsbing by far the 
greater part of those two vast ojicrations now in progress 
(as they seem to have been through all Ooologlcal time of 
which we know anything), which have been already specified 
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as the great functions of the group: — ^the extraction from 
searwater (1) of the minute quantity of organic matter 
universally diffused through it^ which is converted into a 
protoplasmic svhstance fit to serve as food for higher 
animals, and (2) of the minute quantity of carbonate of 
lime held by it in solution, which is solidified into the sub- 
stance of the shells whose accumulation gives rise to 
calcareous deposits on the ocean-bottom. The Vitreous 
Foraminifera may be grouped into three families, Lagenida^ 
Giobigerinida^ and Nummulinidu^ the typical forms of 
which are distinguished by well-marked characters. 

The chief feature of interest in the Family Lagrmda is the 
unbroken succession of forms it presents, from the simple monotha- 
lamous Lagena to the complex polythalamoiis Cnstellaria^ — all 
characterized by the very minute tubulation of the shell -substance, 
and by the circular form of the aperture of each chamber, which has 
usually an everted lip marked by radiating furrows. The Lagena 
(9 ill lig. 1) is a minute flask-shaped shell, with a prolonged neck, 
having tho mouth at its extremity ; and its external surface usually 
prcHciitB some form of sculptun^ such as prolonged ribs, separate 
tubercles, or honeycomb areolation. In N^osarta (10 in tig. 1) we 
liiid a rectilinear succession of similar chambers, the neck of each re- 
ceived into tho cavity of tho next ; while in OnstdJaria (1 1 m tig 1) 
a scries of progressively enlarging chambers, still prest'iitiug the 
characteristic radiate aperture, is anaiiged iu a nautiloid spiral. 
These composite types, w’hich are connected by a senes of inter- 
mediate degrees of curvature, show also the characteristic sculptur- 
ing of tho simple Lagena with an endless variety of modiiicatiuus ; 
80 that there is no group of Foraminifera which a more 

complete giiidation between extremes so extremely divei’se in form 
and surface-marking that, taken alone, they might fairly be adopted 
08 ty|)es of distinct genera. Thus, as Mr II. B. Brady^ JHstly re- 
marks, “if the word ‘species’ is anything more than a I’onven- 
tional term, the whole ought to constitute a single species But 
governed by the «xig<*ncics ol a partially aitificial aiTongement, tho 
modilicatioiis embraced in this single unbroken hones constitute 
thirteen genera^ or almost two entiic families, lu Professor lieuss’s 
classiiicatiou ; while how many hundreds, if not thousands, of so- 
called ‘ species' have been founded upon the trivial churactcis above 
enumerated, it would need uiiudi patience to ascertain ” 

Tins variability shows itself also in the (‘unous “ polymorphism " 
soiuetimes exhibited dnnng the growth of one and the same 
individual, which is es}>ecially characteristic of the genua 
Po/ymorphirut^ The young shell of this type is obviously 
made up ot lageniform 4.*hanibers regularhr arrangeii in a 
double series alternating on tlie two sides of a rectilinear uxxa 
(18 m fig. 1) ; but fioin tins ]>ljni there are often veiy wide de- 
partures in later stages of growth, both in the fonii and in the 
airangeinent of the ehambeis, — one of the most cuiious con- 
sisting 111 tho backward piolongation of the last chamber over all 
that preceded it, and its extension into “stogs-honi processes,"^ 
which completely disguise the original conforinatioii. In this aber- 
rant ty]M* tne characteristic ** sculpturing ” of the typical Lagenida 
is generally wanting, — the shell in its young state being peculiarly 
thin and glassy ; whilst in the large “wild-growing** forms the 
wall of tho outer chamber is usually bmooth, and lias a porcellanous 
opacity. 

The fundamental characters of the Family Globiqeruiida, which 
essentially consist in the coarse porosity of the shell (tlio pores being 
often of an in(*h in diameter), and in the fissured, cr<*scen- 

tie, or seniioval form of the ajierture of each chamber, are well seen 
in the typical genus O/ohigenna, the principal agent in that pro- 
duction of globigeriiia-ooze winch is now repeating (rather, perhaps, 
continuing) the formation of the old Chalk. As obtained from tho 
bottom by bounding or dredging, the G/ohigerina presents itself in 
the fomi shown 111 fig. 14, — that is, as an aggregation of neatly spher- 
ical chambers, having coarsely porous walls like those of Itotalia 



(fig. 4), and cohering externally into a more or less regular turbinoid 
Spiro, each turn of wdiich consists ot four chambers, progressive^ 
increasing in size. These chumbem, whose number seldom cxceedi 


^ Monograph of Vurbon%ferous and Permian Foraminifera, p. 11. 
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IKxt66ii« do not communicato directly with each other, hut ^ch hM 
its own separate mouth, oneuing into a common vestibme which 
Vcoupies tfe centre of the undor-side of the spire. The younger 
shells, consisting of from eight to twelve charabem, are thin and 
smooth; but the older shells are thicker, and are mised into ridges that 

form a hexagonal areolation round the j»oivh (tig. 16, a); and tula 

thickening is shown, by examination oithin sections ot the shell (ft) 
to be produced by an exogenous deposit (correspoiiding with tlie lu- 
termeiate skeleton ’* of the more complex tv mis) that n 


invests the 


termeoiaie sxeieion oi wic muio tyr'-/ 

orieinal shell-wall, sometimos conUiiung liltle Hubk-sUaiied ca\itM<, 
filled with sarcode (Walbcli). When taken alive by the tow-net 
however, hoatiug at or near the surtace, the shells of Globigeruux, 



Fit. 16. — Olobi^et'ina fioin the Atlantic oo7c, hhowln#; the Milckcnlnjr of the Shell 
by exoKcnoue clcpoMt — a, entiiv shell, whowhig the surface lulmd Into aieo- 
lated ildgua; 6, poitlon of hlicll nio»e highlv inngiiitlcd, hliovtlng oi likes ofl 
tuhutl, and largu cavities filled with huicoCc, c, ^ectlon of shell, hhowlng^ 
exogenous deposit formed aiouiut the oilginnl chamber «fall, whit h is lalrtcd] 
into ridges with tubuli opening between them, and includes sat codu ca>iUes./ 
(After Walllch ) 


are found to he hoset with mullitudcs of deliculc calcareonh Hpincs, 
which extend themselves radially fiorn the angles at which the 
ridges meet, to a length espial to four or five times the diameter of 
tlio shell (fjg. 10). 



Fio 10 -^Olobigerina^ as raptured by the tow -nut finatlng near the surfaca 

“When the living OlohigcriTui is examined under favouiahle cir- 
cumstances, the sarcodic contents of the chambers may be seen to 
exude gradually through the pores of tlie shell, and spread out until 
it forma a kind of flocculent fringe round tho shell, filling up the 
snaces among tho roots of the spines, and rising a little way along 
their length. This external coating of sarcode is rendered very 
visible by the oil-globules, which are oval, and filled with intensely 
coloured scconciary globules, and are drawn along by the sarcode, 
and may be seen with a little care following its spreading or con- 
tracting movements. At the same time an infinitely delicate sheath 
of sarcode, containing minute transjwireiit granules, but no oil- 
globules, rises on eucli of the spines to its extremity, and may be 
seen creeping up one side of the .spine and down the cither, with the 
peculiar flaming movement with which we are familiar in the 
pseudopodia of Orovnia, If tlie cell in which the aiohigurina is 


floating receive a sudden shock, or if a drop of some irritating fluid 
be added to the water, the whole mass of sarcode retreats into the 
shell with great rapidity, diuwing the oil-globules along with it ; 
and tho outline of the surlace ol the shell and of the hair-like spines 
is left as sharp as btdbre the exodus of the sarcode.”^ 

When a sample of tho hurface-layor of tho “ globigerina-ooxe ” is 
brought up from the .sea-bottom by the sounding apparatus or the 
dredge, the shells aiv found foi the most part i>eHect, except iii the 
want of spines, but aie ot a moi'O opaipie whiteness than tlnwe cap- 
tured near the siiilaie, ami hetioc Iiavo been HU]>poHcd to bo di-ad 
This diHerotn'o of aspect, however, may be attiibutcd to the incrcime 
in the thickncHs of the shell liy exogonous dcjMxsit, which is doubt- 
less the chum* of the like change in iWymojyi/ii ; and ana laige 
pioportion of tlh'so botlom-shclls have then chamberH hllcii with 
siiivodtj cxaetly ies<*mblnig that of the types which ntuiucstiomibly 
live at the bottom, the tact that in then young state they aie tound 
floating in tho uj»|>er wateis docs not appear to the wiitci a sufh- 
cumt uisproof ot the provioimly accepted nehef that they live iiIm) 
at tho bottom. And the fact that the thickened shtdls, ivhen filled 
with then* .saicodii. conti*nts, me so much heavier than sca-watei as 
at onco to .sink to tlie bottom when ]jlaicd in n ves.scl ot that liquid 
seems strongly to nidi(‘ato that so soon as adult growdh (with su«>- 
(‘es.sional increase in the nuinher of clianibers) has been attained, 
tlm caibonate of lime wdiich the animal i ontimics to sejmiate f'Mun 
the sea-water IS applied to the thickening of tlie shell, wdiich will 
then sink to the bottom of the sea in virtui of its im leased .spccitic 
gravity. And siiii’e other Fora mhnffra undoubiedly jms-s their 
whole lives on the ocean -bottom, drawing tin u sustciunns* from 
sea-wator in tlio mannei alieady explained, there seems im icasou 
whv the subsidence of Glohtgerituv to siniihu deptlis should put an 
end to their vital activity. It is only in the sm face-stratum ot the 
glohigeiiiia-oo/e, howM>ver, that the shclbchnmbeis are oci upieil by 
sarcodic bodies. Iks siih-.suiface layer consists paitly oi still ic- 
cognizable fiagments of the shells, diffused thuaigh a mass of 
amorplioiis ]utrticlea, which appeals to be the pioduct of u still lui- 
ther uisintegrution of their suhstance ; whilst the yet di'cpei lav< is 
of the “ooze" eonsist entirely ut amorphous particles, all Irate of 
shells being lost. It wasobseived iii various parts ot the “Chal 
longer” voyage that lu paitieiilai* areas the “ globigeiiiiu-oozt " 
was altogcthei wanting (being replaced by a red cla 5 % pitibabl} le- 
suiting fiom the mctamoipJiosis of volcnnic piodiiets), even though 
the living animals were found as usual in the u]»per wateis, and the 
absence of this calcareous dci)o.sit on tln‘ sea-bottom seemed attii- 
biitablo to tho pleasure resulting fiom its very great depth, — be- 
tween 2600 and 8000 fathoms, — whieli, with the aid ot cat home 
acid contained in all sea-water, would exert a solvent action, tinis 
restonng to it tliese imrtiouH of the great calcaieous dt posit ot whu h 
the materials hail been diawn fiom it by the living (ilvbujvriniv 
The higher forms of the (ilobigeniu* ty]M' eonstitutc two 
piim*ipal senes, in one of w'hich the ehambeis succeed each otlicr 
along a straight axis, whilst in the other they fuiiii a spire. One 
of the most romniou types of the fiist group is the Tcvtularia (14 in 
fig 1>, 111 which the chambers aic aiiangi‘d bi-seiiully, tl\ose of the 
two sides altcniating with each other, and each com municii ting 
with the chamber above and bi‘b>w it on the opposiO side , as is well 
Bt-eu in the “internal cast" (fig 17, A), which is an exact modoi 



Fio. 17 —Internal casts of Foraniiniftira. — A, Textula? la , B, liotaha 

(in glauconite oi sonic other ferruginous ailicat**) of the sarcodic 
body that oiCU])ied the shell. Tho tyi>o of tho second group is the 
almost universally difi'uscd in which tho chambers are dis- 

}iosed in d turhmmd spire (18 in tig. 1), through wdiicli passes a 
continuoi’. stolon-process (as shown in the internal cast, fig 17, B), 
lying on tho lower and inner side. Of this type there are seveial 
very interesting modifications. Thus, in Ihscorbwa (16, fig. 1) the 
chambers are flattened out over the surfa(‘e to which the shell atl- 
heres; while in Plan&rhuUna (17 in fig. 1 ) the early spiral plan soon 
gives place to the cyclical, and tho shell thenceforth spreads, by 
concentric additions, over the surface to wdiich it adheres. In those 
most-developed forms of this type which occur in warmer seas, the 


^ Sir W. Thomson in Voyage of the ChaXlengcT^ vol. i. p. 213. 
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ktcr-formcd chambern do not merely «urround the earlier, but are 
piled up more or h*8» remilarly iijiou them , and we find such aggre- 
gations Kjtreading over trie surfaces of shells, or cluatering roundthe 
stems of zoophytes. Two of thi‘ most remarkable modifications of 
the plttnor))uline which stiikingly illustrate the extremely 

wide range of variation among Foiamimfera, are I*olytrfina and 
Orbitolina, The former, which was described by Lamarck as a 
eoral, under the name ot MtUepora rultra, is a very common paia- 
site upon shcllHand corals from the warmer aeas, — some times s] tread- 
ing itself out hon/onlttlly in the fonii of a depressed cone, some- j 
times risirm up from a small base in an uiborefu^out growth, and | 
•ofiietimes lievcloping itself into knobby excrescences. In all these 
varieties, the structure of the individual chambers, and their mode 
of communiuition with each other, remain essentially t)ie same, — 
the diveiHity in the uggregate forms being simidy due to the want 
of any definite plan of inciease. The Orhdolxnm (Lamarck), which 
oct ur ahuiulfiutly in eeitaiii heds of Chalk, seem to have been 
giganto’ foririM f>f the phmorbuline type, represented at the present 
tune by some eompiiratively minute organisms found on the Aus- 
tralian I'onut, whicii coirimeiiee life os rlaiwrhidx'iufi^ and then, by 
the Hi'iuiential addition of ciiaiHbei*8 both above and l*elow’, as well 
as at tin irunyin, roine to acquire a sugardoaf or a globular foiin. 
Tin* Ki/c of tlie globular examples of fossil Orhiiolotfr, which, 
like the fiintH of clmlk, arc often found in Tertiary sliata, i.iries 
fiom that of II small pea to that of a large bullet. Tlieie is ii spieoil- 
ing (Mntolina in tlie Chalk, which sometimes attains the extra- 
onlinaiy iliamebu* four iiu’hes. These fouris are of js'Ciilmr in- 
teiest, as sliowing tlie tendency of tlie Foraminiferal type to that 
iiKletinite Zooplwtic extension, of wdiicli we have the highest 
example in the a07:oiin to be presently descnlKsL 

'i’he highest forms of the Rutaluxc type (which arc confined to 
tr«)pical seas) coiresjiond with those of the ** Niimniuline *’ in 
the coiriph^xity of the orgaiiuation of their shells, which only re- 
veals itself to microHco])ie investigation. Kacli cliaiiiber has its 
own eompleto chauibev-waU, m<» that tho ^wirtitions w'hich separate 
two coutigucms cliamlMTs are double ; and between these ive find an , 
additional deposit of 
calcareous substance, 
which the writer hue 
designated as llie 
“ interiiKuUate skeb* 
ton.” Tills deposil i^* 
fhaimelled - tlnough 
by a set of caiiulN 
distributed ujion a. 
leguhir phiti, and al- 
togetb(‘i tortiiiiig a 
* ‘ < anal 'System ” (lig. 

18 ) These do not 
coiiimuiii(‘ate dircid- 
ly with tlie chain be I s, 
but give passage to 
sarcodic extensmiiM 
foiiued by the coal- 
esi’Cin'e of pseudo- 
pthlia that have pass 
ed till (High the noies 
of tlie nrojier cnam- 
hei -walls And as 
the development of 
this “ can a bay stem ’* is exactly proptjrtionute to that of the *Mn- 
teiinednitM skeleton, ” it may bo allinued witli some confidence 
that, ns the fonmitioii of the lultei proceeds, in the first instmiee, 
Ironi tlie Mircodi * e\pausion which coveis the exterior of tho 
chaiuber-walls, so it is conliiun‘d l>y the proloiigutiou of that 



I'm.. 18 . — Si'ction of RotaUa Jieffarii, showrlng th*»] 
I anal «\»teni, a, r, in tho subKtunoo of tho Intel- I 
inedhttc Kkoleitm, tf, tubulated clntiiiber-wall. 



Fia. I!> — CitkaHna laid open «, tubulnttBd wall of chnnibcm; hitennsdiate 
skeleton, exteiullng into outgrowths, c, ^hannolled by cauat-systein. 


expansion into the “ (‘auabsystem ” Now, in Valmrnia (so 
naiinnl from its resemblance to a spur-iowel, fig. It)) wt find an 
CNtraordinary dev(*lopment of this xutei mediate skideton, — wdiichso 
eomjdetelv envelojis the oiiginal rotaliiui shell, tliat nothing can 
be keen of its chambers externally, save towards the tenninatiou of 


the last whorl of the spire, and which extends itself into club- 
shaped outgrowths that have no connexion with the chambered 
STure except through the canal system. There is no other recent 
Foraminimr at present knowm in w’hich the ** intermediate skele- 
ton” and the “ cauabsystera ” attain such a remarkable develop- 
ment ; and it was under the mndauee ol the structure of Calcarivn^ 
aw previously elucidated by the wrileFn microscopic inquiries, that 
Dr I>awson was first led to lecognixe the “canal-system ” in Eozodn 
camdtiise^ and tliiis to determine its Foraminiferal character — as will 
be piesently exjilained. 

Another very interesting tyue which must be placed in the 
“ globigerine ” senes on account of the coarseness of the perfora- 
tions oi its shell -wall, but whose sniral mode of growth difleis 
entirely from that of ordinary Kotaiians, is the Ftiitvliim of the 
( 'ai homferouM Limestone (lig. 20). This bears so stiong a resem- 
blance in form to the Alvrohna of the “Milioliiie” series (fig, 10), 
that it w^as for a long time associated with that tyjM*, altnougli 
dilfeiing from it in tl>e opening of its chanilicrcd interior by a sin^e 
hsaure along the nmldle of the lip, imstead of by a row of pores. 
The interioi, instead of being minutely divided into a numner of 
wmamte chaniberlets, is fouml to coimist essentiully of a svinmetn- 
cal spire of simple chambers, each of which extends on either side 



Fi« 20 — Section of Fufuhna UniCHtono 


Into an “aim jHoloiigation,” analogous to th.it of other hpirally 
grow'ing Foraminifera. Ihit these iilai pioloiigations, instead of 
oM'ihipning the pici'eding wliorls, as in NuinmuhteH, are ]iioloijged 
in th(‘ (liiection of the axis of the Hpiie, thosi* of each whoil pro- 
jc( ting beyond fliose of the jireceding, so that thi* shell is elongated 
W’lth eveiy addition to its diametei These alar ext( nsions are con 
stneted iif intervals, so as to fonn hnciii senes of partially dividial 
chmnbeilets, and fivqm*ntly takt* a somewhat inegului eouTHc ; so 
that when tin* shell is tia\eiscd l»y sections (fig 20) these icveal 
an aggregation of ehainbc‘T)et« (like tliiisi* of the inv<‘8ting w’horls of 
Kniniiiulitt's, fig. 24), in whnh no definite aiiangement ran at 
first be traced. 

The Family Kuhimnhintirt^ of which the well-known fossil 
Wm/z/c m a ehaia( ti'iistic exaliqOe, includes the giealei part of the 
laigest and most c J.ibonitelv consliuetcd of the “vitieous” Foiam- 
jiiilera. Vurious plans ol giowfh pievail in this family; but its 



|rj(j 21 — inti’mnV r isfrof PoTvfftomeUa craticufata <*, retml processes, proeee^nx 
fnnii tliu puMcjlui n.iissMU of one of the m’anientM, 6, 6*, smooth untenor 
mut^u of iliu Hunie svantent; c, d, stolons (onructini; successive segments slid 
unitTua themselves with the rtlveipliiiJ hianehes ol the xiieridloniil canals t 
thiee txixw* of one of Uio spiial caimls, c, three of the meridional 
canols, /,/*,/*, their dlvcr(?in« branches. 

diatinguisbing ebarocters consist in the completeness of the wall 
tliat suiTouuds e.ieh segment of the body (tlie partitions between 
the chanibtu’s being double), in tho density and fine tubulation of the 
shell-suhstance, and in the prosenci' of an “ intermediate skeleton 
with a “ ennal- system ” for its nutrition. This last, how’^ever, it 
altogether w^aiiting in tho smallest and more feebly developed ex- 
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amplesof the gi-oup, such as I^onionim (19 in fig. 1), and is scarcely 
traceable in the small Poly^imncUa orw^ja (16 m tig. 1)» one of the most 
somiuon of British Foramiiufera. though in the large Polystomflla 
of tropical seas the canal -«»ystt in preacntii a regular development 
not approached olwewhore. This is specially displaced by “inter- 
nal casts'' of this shell (tig 21 )» that have been fortunately obtained 
br the decalcitlcatiou of specimens in whndi the sarcodic eonb^nts 
of the chambers had been rephu’ed by mineral dei»oait, so as to give 
an exact model of the original animal. 

The Nummulinc type is most characteristically represented at the 
present time by the genus Opereulirva^ which is so intimately re- 



so that the pseudopodia which pass through them isisue forth 
in closely-set bundles, separated by intervening spaces of non- 
tubular shell. These imperforate portions aie iianier than tho 
porous shell, and often project as ridges or tuboicles, fonuiiig a 
more or less regular “sculpturing” of the smface. They fie<[ueiitly 
correspond to the septa beneath, which arc themselves composed of 
non-tubular shell substaiu’c, and are overlaitl by iidges of the siime 
vitreous imperforate malerial. Nothing can bo more iiu'onstunt, 
however, than this wulpturing, even on dittcient juirts of the same 
shell; so that it cannot bo accounted os ol the hast lalue us a 
specihc character, 1'he outei edge of the spire is bounded b} a 
peculiar band, of dilTereut sliucture from the rest, wlneh'biay be 
distinguished os the “inuigiiuil cold” (lig. 22, «, a). This band, 
instead of being x>erforated by minute parallel tiibuli, is tiavoised 
by a set ol larger canals, inosculatiug with each other, and foxming 
part of the “ canal -system,”— tho peciiliaiity of its character being 
clearly shown in veitical sections of well-preserved fossil Nuin- 
mulitcs (fig. 21, K h). The “ cunabst stem ” consists in the first 


I iKi uj laid open, to show its Internal stmeture marginal cord 

seen In cross section at a' , 6, i», oxtei*nal walls of the chanibHr«? , e. c, cu%itles of 
the chambers; e\ their alai prolutif^atioiis ; <f, of, septa do hied at </', iind 
nt d\ so as to lay open tho Interseptal canals, the koikmiiI dlstiihutlen of which 
is seen In tho septa e, c, the lines radiating liom «?, e lo thu stcondaiy 
penes; y, p, non-tulmlui columns 

lated to tho tiuc Nmninulite by intermediate forms tlint tin* tu< i 
types cannot be separated by any definite boUTKlauc.s, Ji<»t withstand- | 
ing tho dissimilaiily of their most characteristic specimens Thi'» 
genus is repicsented in temperate sens }>y small and feeble examples; 
out It attains a much higher development in tropicnl seas, Ihe 
l.irgest existing Opcrcatuia^ however, only attaining the M/e of the 
Himiller lo.ssil Nutinniihirs. As the oigunizalion of Opncfthna 
nrtords the clue, not only to that of the great Nuiiimulitic muics, 
which, at the commciucmeiit of the Tertiary epoch Imilt up .m 
immeuso mass of limestone that girdled a large pait of the glohc , 
but aho to that of the fai more amient Enzobn^ it will he <i<‘seribe<i 
in some detail. Tho shell is u compressed nautiloid sjure (lig 22), 
the bieadth of whose earlier convolutions increases in legulnr pio- 
gicssiou, but of which the last convolution (in full-grown siK‘cniicnsl 
usually ilnttens itself out like that of Pctinoph^ (5 in fig. 1). As 
a luln, the shell-wall of each whorl of the sjnial completely invests 
all the preceding whorls ; ami each chamber- cavity (fig. 22, r, 0 
continued fiom the margin towards the c’entro by two “alar pio- 
longtiHoiis,'' one on cithei face of the spire {c\ c'), W’luch are filled 
ituiing life hy extetisious of tho saicodic segments that occupy the 
successive chamheivs. Tin* size and extent of tliese ** alar promulga- 
tions” diftei iinieh iii diffeient vaiicties of OpercvJuuf, and often in 
diUVicnl pails of tlie same shell, -being, us a lule, least marked in 
piopoition as the spile flattens itself out. Thci'e i.s often no ex- 
ternal indication of them, the suoressive whoiJs of the spire lieiiig 
visible from tho I’entrc to the margin , but in veitical sections 
tlie spiral lamina of each whorl is still seen to be continued over 
tlie whole of the pieceding whorl, even to the centre of tho spire, 
though it may adhere to it everywliero ©xce])t near its margin, 'flie 
chambers are so])arated by double septa, which arc shown iu tniiis- 
veiso section at ff, rf ; these do not cxteiul interniilly quite to the 
margin of the ])receding whorl, but leave u fissured apertuie, by 
which each cluimbcr communicates with tho one behind and before 
It, and the last chamber witli the exterior, ns He<*n at The 
“ 8} Aral lamina,” which 
encloses the chambers and 
then “alar prolonga 
tious,” is porfornted by | 
minute closely -sot tubiili 
about Tiritirofb of nn 
inch in diameter; the 
oiificea of these are seen 
on the internal wall of the 
chambers to bo dmjioKed 
with great regularity, ns 
in fig 23 ; and they bcctu 


in fig 23 ; and they bcctu 
normally to run parallel „ , 

to ofidi iifi riQ* suifAcoof vibU of two cfiAOi'* 

TO , au> OIJUT (llg. li), so ^ Kunmmiite, .hovrl..^ the uriflre. of 

as to t)|ieii nritlh equal re- u. minute tubull; 6, f>, the Hipta cantHinliiir 
guhmty on the extenial cmmls: <•, r, extensions of these canals in tho 
surface. But in their fntcmicdiate skeleton; rf, lartrcrpoicH 

passage from the interior towards the exterior of the shell these 
tubull sometimes approach and sometimes diverge from one another. 



Fia. 24 — Veitical -ectlon of tubulated ehunibcM wulN, a, «, of NummulUe, 6, ft, 
maramal coid; c, oiivlty of clmnibei , </, <f. uon-tuUulatid tolumns. 

]>lace of a of “spiral caiudB,” which run along the edges of 
the maigiiuil coid, communicating with eacli other thiough its 
.system of inoaeulatiiig })aKHage8 ; while from *ach of tht'se there 
qiass off into spaceK left between the two layers of each sejdum (as 
show'u at f/', d , fig. 22) a senes of “interseptal cnnals,” tlie dis 
tnbution of which — maiked out by cauBing them to imbilie coloured 
fluid — 18 seen m the septa e, e. The gemuol arrangement of this 
1 canal-system will be bettor understood by lefeienee to that of Poim- 
I (oifiella shown in its “mteninl cast” (fig. 21), the position of 
the “spiial canals,” howe\er, as well us tlie distribution of their 
branches, beirip very dilfeient. 

I Thetypitiil toim of the NinmnvJife i^ Irntieulttr (fig 25, id, soine- 




F10.2A— A, pheo ot J^umwutittc UniL.Htont fn.in llio l’)ienoea, hluoniiK Num- 
mulltes laid «}m n by fractuie tliJouj|f)» ihi ineauui plane, », %eitlcal section of 
yummulite , c, OtbUoxdes 

times more nearly api>roaching the globular, whilst in other eases 
it is as compressed as that of tipcrculiuOf — ^reat differences of this 
kind presenting themselves between individuals, which, on account 
of their general conformity of .struetme, must be accounted specifi- 
cally identical. It is among the eompressed forms that the largest 
size IS attained, — some of these measuring 4i inches acru.s8, while 
the globose forms seldom much exceed an inch in diameter. The 
distinction which separates the typical if from the typical 

Oitcrculmoc consists in this, that in the fonner the earlier wdiork 
are completely invested by the alar prolongations of the later,— the 
successive turns of the spiral lamina being separated over their whole 
surface from those intenial and external to them by iuterveniHg 
spaces, as shown in fig. 26, so that the spire is but little, if at all, 
djLScernible on the surface. On the other hand, we nev^r find the 
later whorls of true Nummulites flattening themselves out margin- 
ally, like those of the typical Operculime ; and there even seems 
reason to believe that when the spiic has attained its full grow th, 
it tends to close itself in. Curious diflereuces aie Bcetidn the course 
and arrangement of the “ alar prolongations” ; and it has heen pio 
po.sed to group the numeTous modifications of the Nummulitic tyne 
in acconiancc with these differences. Thus, in some of these, the 
aiar prolongations extend in a regular radial direction from the 
margin to tlie centre of each whorl of tho sjure, being separated by 
corresiioiidiiig radial prolongations of tlie marginal scjita. In other 
instances, again, they follow a smuows course, the septa luolonged 
from those of successive chambers still remaining distiru’t from one 
another. From these, again, we jiass to a group in which the iiex»ta 
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inoficulate, bo as to break up the alar prolongations into subdiyisiouB, 
the partitions between which (as seen in ng 26) show themselyes 
tn vertnal sections in to greater numbers tiian the proper septa. 




{ I 1 — Vfif iHl of poition of \umi9iuUtfi tbowltif; the Invi^meiit (f 

flu ( iiltci whoilnby th< itlitt piolottastlonM of ih« hitor a }nHtf,Inal (Oid f 
ihuitilxi f<utii Hhoil t I vitini MnMMtcd b> a ii one of tb( (hiinibemof 
lb f uitb ^boi] fioio tb( inmt^ni t e marginal poitionn of the emloiuif 
wliotN f In^cutlna poitton ol tlu onttr "nhoil j/ q sjatts bft bttwn n 
tu Inv Mtlna \i itloim of tsu< tcaslvf Mborlft ?i h se<tions of the ).ait1tionh 
Ulvi llriK tium 

Ainiby ilurtbd nn lease of this ruIxIivimou i comphtt r<tHiila- 
tiouiH ini nil 1 lututin tin succfsnni wlinilsot tin spiial lamina, h> 
tin lonipbv inoHiiilutmii of tlit sejitul prolongations No\i, 
altliotigli It ivoiild not bt diih- 
( iilt tn aiMitigi i (nlltitmu 
ol NmnmiibtiH innUi a nuni- 
b( I ol HpMitn t)|KsloniiUd 
on thfHi ( Innai t( m, if in < ount 
Will only tiikiii of ilie 
8]ieLiunnH showing tin in 
Hlioiigly niailvid dilbnincH, 

■yil wbtn diu atlintioii is 
giv( II to till iiitMtiiidiati 
foiiiiM, tiny iiH found to 
})iiHint Mil li a ti msiti )iiid 
gi nbition ns to iiiak< it iin 
poSHibli to di i\i in\ iiljHi lute 
dill< II ntnil liinslxtu ni tin 
imnn ii us i oinpoin iits of tlio 
si III a i In ( anal s^ sfi in of 
I^Hmmubna lKaisa<b»S( it 
stnibbuiH to that <( Opni-a- Fx 27 Inttiiuil cist of two cbambiia a a 

Ima Olid it iM sonntinns Suum/nti th iMdial <anal» btlwitn 
it ton , aim u IS sonn nuns paHHlng im > f nmifcinul pkxiis 

brought into b(autiiul dis i ® 

tun tin ss in tossil s]*( inniis b\ tin inlilti itiou of fiiiugiiioim oi 
otliM tossib/ing mull ml \inl sonn tuutH tiugiinut irj ‘ mtuiial 
casts pn SI nt tlieiiisi Ivt s vlin h adnmably displu) the distiibutnui 
ot jiaitsot the H^st(ln (tig 2/) 

\V f find 111 tin laigoi forms of tin Ninumubue t%|u tin saint 
leiidnn y to bi i onn “ 1 ibvnutliu, by tin siilHinisiou ot tin pun- 
< ipal ilmnibiis into 
“t luiiiibt rl< ts, tlnitwc 
have St t n in tin Mill 
obiu lust as /* n< 

K/ths IS convtittd by 
Ml It sul bvisi 11 intii a 
sini il <hU(nfntt nni 
tills, a,.Min by tin tin 1 v 
t\ liangi of th sjiial 
(oi tin t > cb a] pi 111 of 
gio\N 111, into tin t \ b 
t al a hiti lit HO (if / 
tithut without ii\ 
oth 1 tltpiilm ti 111 
tin oidiiiin Nuiinnu 
litu t>]> hi oiims 

Jilt qtn I (tig js) 

'whilst tin subHtitulioii 
of tin t\thca1 toi ilia 
spiiul ] Ian ot gitwth 

i noduiis the dist oidal Ctitlocht^yi un (fig 2<»), the largest enstinQ 
^orammih I Mt distoMU 1 , its diauniir sonittinns 1 1 aching 2 
Indus This is tin rt tut upusmlaliM of tin verj inqioitant 
fosail typt OthUouhb txanijiUs of whnh ])itscnt themselves Mry 
abundantly in nian> lot ditns m assonatioii with Numniulites 
(fig 25, c), whuh tin V so t losth i< s mbh us to b< tasily mistaken 
for tlmm Soon of tluTuaic vti\ thiu tl tttuud disks, oftliopro- 
pertion shown in veitnul stitiou in tig jiO while otlitrs have 
two or three tunes the piopoitionati thnUuiss I nth disk has a 
central plane of t hanibtiltts (tigs ll, \2 I b) itsenibhng that 
of Chfclaclypem^ iiirangtd with a gtmial but not tonstant itgu- 
lanty in ooncentiic circles but whilst in the rectnt tvpe this 
eontral plane is enclosed al>o\t and la low hy sutcessivc famellaa 
af tabular shell -substanc e not seiairaUd troni ouch other by any 



Flo ffftn oefegtna 


intenreniDff spaces, the superposed lamellie of OrhUotdet vn 
jiosed of chumbcrlets of irregular form (figs. 81,82, a, a\ wluiib 
ITS piled up, one upon another, communicating verticall}^ by minuta 



Fio 29 — CycIcelyjHUt 

apertures in tin ir shell walls Tins ai range mint olmousiy c«»r- 
respoiids with that of the most rctuulatc foimsof Nummulitea 


Tio JO — Vtnlcul section of ihhitoulei a piimordial cliambor 

Another iiniiortant link of afiiiiity lietwim OthifotdeH and 
thjpius m furiiitthed by thi dis| ositioii ot tin canal svRttm, which, 
illowanu Ining made foi tin (tfiUtal plan ot giowth ol the former, 
IS contrasted with the spital 
planed the litter, is csHtutially 
lilt stmt m the two types This, 
iiiorccnti, IS beiutifiilly shown 
111 * iiiitmal casts of Orbitouie^ 
touiul b> Piofcssoi Flirt nbcig in 
the (tree 11 sand which, lliough 

fr igiin iitaiy , display a < 
sic 111 piiciHtly itseiiiblin^ th it 
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whicli till water had woiktd out 
111 < p ffxhiptm by the cMiiuiiu- 
lioii cd sections of the slitll 

It has been by tht study 
ol such “ internal c ists/' 
lecent ami fossil, taken m 
counoxioa with the iiiirio- 
scopic appearances showii in 
thin 8 L*ctions of its cakdiLou*^ 
hyers, that the Foiannnift i il 
iiiituie of the Seipentinc hnio 
stone of Canada has been 

elucidated, of which some ol Fn "U ~ TToOrontHl seettun of dl«lc «f 
iv.v 1. r *1 r . ihiit itf» KhowliiK at A bthecliam- 
the cleOpOHt btus of the IhiUIsiI iltt ntillnu plane and aS 

tmtutn formation (the tar last " " die Huperpoaed lameiua. 

SLries of stratified locks at present known) are composed, 
and whuli has its parallel in ccitum beds that he near the 
base of the “ fundamental gneiss ” of central Europa In 
order that the evidence of the oiganic origin of this rock — 
a point ot the highest jiala ontological and jietrological 
interest — may be pioiieily uudei stood, regard must be had 
to what 18 even now going on in the depths of the ocean* 




Fio *2 — Chambcrlota i f the Miperpoaed lamelli^ a and of the median plane B, 
of Ot bttoififUs inoie highly inag'tided 

The animals that form the enormous mass of globigenna 
ooze at present in course of dei>o 8 it over vast areas of tlie 
sea-bottom increase and multiply by hmiUd gemmation ; 
that IS, the size ot each mdimdaoJ shell, which depends 
upon the number of segments of which it is composed, is 
restricted by the cessation of conttnnous gemmation after a 
defimte number of segments has been produced An inde- 
finite extension of the type, however, is provided for by 
the detachment ot further segments, which, increasing by 
gemmation, in their turn give origin to now shells. In the 
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imrger Foraminiferal types last described, on the other 
hand, continuous gemination proceeds much further \ and 
thus we may have in an Orbitolite^ a NummulUe^ or a 
Cycloelypeus^ hundreds or even thousands of chambers, all 
formed by the segmental extension of the animal body from 
one “ primordial segment/’ Further, in Potytrema we find 
a rotaline shell extending itself by the continuous gemma- 
tiou of the animal, without any definite limit either of size 
or shape, — its increase taking place by vertical as well as by 
horizontal gemmation, so that it develops itself into forms 
which are essentially zoophytic. Hence there is nothing 
in the nature of Foraminiferal organization in the least 
degree inconsistent with the idea that a shell essentially 
‘‘Nummuline” in its character should extend itself 
indefinitely by the continuous gemmation of the animal 
that forms it, not merely over horizontal planes, but also in 
the vertical direction, so as to produce solid massive struc- 
tures bearing a strong general resemblance to Coral growths. 

Again, the dead shells of Foraminifera brought up from 
many parts of the sea-bottom are found to have their 
cavities filled with green or ochreous ferruginous silicates, 
which seem allied in composition to the glauconite ” of 
the Greensand formation ; and these mineral deposits 
occupy not merely the chambers of the shell, but its catial- 
system also ; so that when the calcareous shells have been 
dissolved away by dilute acid (which does not act on their 
contents), internal casts arc obtained, which are perfect 
models, not only of the soft sarcodic segmented body of 
the animal, but also of its extensions into the canal-system 
that traverses the substance of the intermediate skeleton 
(figs 21, 27). Yet further, this mineral deposit sometimes 
penetrates the minute tubuli of the shell itself ; so that 
the surface of the internal cast of each chamber is beset 
with little points which represent the pseudopodia that ex- 
tended themselves into those tubuli from each sarcodic 
segment. There can be no reasonable doubt that these 
‘‘ internal casts ” are formed by a process of chemical sub- 
stitution,” — the animal body, in the progress of its decay, 
being replaced, particle by particle, by ferruginous silicates 
precipitated from sea-water by the liberation of ammonia. 
And the explanation of the fact that this replacement only 
occurs in jiarticular localities (notably in the ^gean, over 
the Agulhas bank near the Cape of Good Hope, and cm 
certain parts of the Australian coast) probably lies in some 
local peculiarity in the composition of the sea-water, which 
may not improbably be due to the discharge from sub- 
marine springs of water containing an unusual quantity 
of the materials of the de}>osit. 

Now there is ample evidence that a similar process has 
taken place at various geological periods. For, as was first 
pointed out by Professor Ehrenberg, the green sands which 
occur in different formations from the Silurian to the 
Tertiary epoch (being especially characteristic of the earlier 
Cretaceous) consist very largely (though not exclusively) of 
the ‘‘ internal costs ” of Foraminifera ^ — os is shown by 
microscopic examination of their grains. Examples of 
such casts, which can be referred without the least difficulty 
to known Foraminiferal types, have been already given 
(figs. 17, 27). Hence there is no inherent improbability in 
such an occupation of the chamber-cavities, of the canal* 
system, and even of the minute tabulation, of a still earlier 
Foraminiferal structure, formed by the indefinite extension 
of a Nummuline growth into coral-like masses. And as 
there is every reason to believe that the composition of 
ocean-water has varied greatly at different geological 
periods, and especially that it contained magnesian saltft at 
earlier epochs in much larger quantity than at present, it 
might be expected lluit the silicates which replace the soft 
tissues of the animals of the earliest organisms should be 
essentially magnesian. This expectation has been singu- 
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larly confirmed by the fact ascertained by Dr Sterry Hunt, 
that in certain Silurian Limestones from Wales and New 
Brunswick, the segments of Crinoidal stems have the soft 
animal tissue, which originally filled the interspaces of their 
calcareous network, replaced by a silicate of alumina, iron, 
magnesia, and potass — intermediate between glauconite 
and serpentine. Now, the Serpentine-lmiestone that lies 
near the base of the Laurentian formation in Canada is 
ordinarily composed of alternating layers of carbonate of 
lime (in the condition of calcite) and of silicate of inuguesia 
(serpentine), — those layers being superposed upon one 
another wdtb great general regularity (as shown in fig. 33), 
and frequently exceeding fifty of each kind in number. In 
some localities, however, the calcite is replaced by dolomite 
(magnesian limestone), while the serpentine is replaced 
either by loganite (a compound of silex, alumina, magnesia, 
and iron), or by some other magnesian silicate ; but the altor- 
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Tig 33— Section of the Pozolc Set pent liic-llnient one of Caiimtu, «hovslng alter- 
nation of calcaieous (llKht) and Morpentiuouii (liaik) lauiellji:. 

nation of calcareous and ailiceons lamelltv is just as regular 
in these cuscs as in the typical ophicalcite, and there is 
every probability that the dolomitic layers were originally 
formed as calcite, and subsequently metamorphosed by 
magnesian infiltration. 'J’ho regularity of this alternation 
of calcareous and siliceous lamelhc, which has no parallel in 
any undoubted mineral, taken m connexion with the re- 
semblance of the entire formation (extending continuously 
over hundreds of square miles) to ancient coral reefs, hav- 
ing suggested to Sir William Logan its organic origin, a 
careful microscopic examiiiatiuii ot specimens that seemed 
to have been least altered by mctamorphic action was made 
at his instance by Dr Dawson of Montreal, with results 
that left him in no doubt either of the organic nature of 
the calcareous lamella), or of the Foraminiferal affinities of 
the organism. These results were confirmed by the writer 
of this article, whose re-examination of tlie subject, to meet 
the objections raised from time to time against Dr Dawson’s 
conclusions, has only had the effect of strengthening his 
original conviction of their truth. And the following 
general sketch of the structure of Eozoon canade^nse is here 
presented with full confidence, as expressing, not merely his 
own views, but those of the numerous eminent naturalists 
v;ho have examined for themselves the evidentiary facts 
placed before them.^ 

^ C)f those who may he considered as qualified by special study of 
the Foraminifera to form a judgment on this matter, Mr H, Carter 
is the only one who has expressed liia dissent ; and he has never seen 
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The ealcar$mm Umellee of the* < >p}iicalf’ite, which are 

always thickeHt near the baa** of tin* nre «Tiperj»o«p(l one upon 

ariotner so as to inclade betwiHMi thorn a mi<'oeH»ion of “stories ’ of 
chambers (fig. 84, a\ a\ a’-*, a'**;, - the chanibcis of each •'story” 



Jbo. 34 •'-'Galcareoiifi akdotnri of l^oroSn €ana(/inKe • a*, chambers ot 

lo\»or i*to»y, A», a'-** chi»ml»cM« of iiiipci,stoi>, impnfMth iJlvoUil at u, ai 
It, B, tulmlureU oi Numniullnc Inytiti , < c, int< rriictUiitc tktUtou, i>, laiKC 
puanago funii one stoxy to anuthi i . e, e, e, biaxw hin^ (.unul-ayHtcins 


I them having apparently been formed by the coalescence of 
{ pseudo{jodifd filaments which had issued forth through the tubulated 
I lamellfe. It is to be remarked that the substance, not merely of the 
int**rmediate skeleton, but of the Xuiiunuline layer, is traversed by 
oblique lines, indicating the cleavage-planes of calcite. This u 
I what IS cousbintly seen in fossilnsed calcareous organisms— <«uch as 
the shells and spines ot Eehinida ^ oi the stems of Cnwoitfeci— which 
retain their organic armngement unchanged, and thus afford no 
basis whutevei for the contention that these calcareous layers are 
purely mineral. On the otlier hand, the fact that the poitions of 
the canal-system, sliown in thin set tions (fig. 85), continually cross 
, the cleavage planes, instead cf lying between them, fundshes a atrong 
I olijection to the hy[H>tliebis that the appearances which have been 
intert)rfltexl as iiidic<iting a regular distribution of ramifying canals 
can have been prutluced by mineral infiltiatioii. Further, the distinct 
eoutiiiiiity of these rleavi^ge-lines thruugli the “Nunimuhiie layer ” 
(tig 35, O', o) pioves this layer to be essentially calcarrouft ^ — the layer 
of serpentine-fibres uhich is commonly found in its jxlRce aftei de- 
calcificatioii being a bet ondary de}>osit, fomed in the manner to be 
piesentJy deseiibetl. 

AVheu a well-pieseived fragment of £o%obn has been treated with 
dilutt' acifl, 80 as to dissolve away the calcareous laim*ll»% W'o have 
an “luteinnl cast” m berpeiitnn , uhi(‘h gives us a ]irecisp model 
j of the sarcodn' body by wbicli the cavities of the Cidtweous struc- 
ture weie onginally occupied. We see, in the first pltice (fig. 86). 


opening one into the other, as at c/, a, like apurtim iits m hiittt, but j 
being oec-asionally divided liy eornjihdc sc*pln, as n1 />, whndi nie | 
tt'HVcised by ]»aHsiig<‘H of coiiimunicntion In the « bauibeis tin v 

separate. Rieb layer of slitdl consists <»f two inn ly-tiilmlated oi } 
" rTummuline ” lainelhe, n, n, which ionii llu Imnudaties oi tlie ' 
cbambcis above find beneath, arul ot an intei veiling deposit of 1 
JiomogeneoiiH sbell-substaius*, i\ r, wliioh eonslitiib s the I 

mediate skeleton ” The amount of liiis vanes i ousideiably in dd- 
feiciit layers, while the ihiekiiesH of tlie “piopei wall” of 
the chaiubeis (oi Nummuhiie JaiiielLi”) roiiiains almost constant, 
the distinction l»etw< cu tie two lairigjust as marked (in well pie- 
Hcrved HpeeimenH) as it is in lie* neent ('tthm'nm (lig. 19). The 
tu bull of the Nuinmuliiie ’’ l.niiell.e aie nsunlly filled up (ns m 
tlie Nummulilcsof Nuinmulitie Ijinesloiie) b.\ iinmual infiltration, 
as \4j pieseiit only a fibiout, ap])eaiam< in tliin tiansi*arent sec- , 
tioiiH , but it foitunatcJv liappeiis that, tlinnigli its having cs<*n)M<l 
sindi infiltration, the tubulution (fig 85, o. if) is occasionally 
as distinct as it isiu recent Nnininuline shells, lieming a stiong 
rcsciiildnnce in its oei'asioiial wavniess (as at i(\ a') to that a x'nih’s 
cluw'. 'file “intermediate skeleton,” whcjicvei it toims a thuk 
layer, is peiietiated liy aiboreseent s>st(*ins of canals (fig. 8J, k, j ), 
wuiicli me often disliiniilcd so cxtcnsiv< ly and so in mutely through 
its substance as to leave very little of it witliout ii biniicii. These | 



Fio^ 8.*1 — Hichlv-uutgniai'd M'ltion tif a pration of tin* rnlojocous >»kolotoii of 
Kotodn canaotunt : n, Nuininu]lfio liori wlio\\ltiL. paiallcl tubaU \>ilh a 

WHT\ bend iiloiaf tlu> plane n ,a, oiljifins t»f iunal system ptneriatlutf the 
Intmiiiedlnte hkeletoiM c.wludi is tiuvi i*«td ublKpiel^ b) cieu\uKe' 1 >lanei* that 
pass on into the Ninnnnillac Ja>ei 

canals (fig 85, 5, 5) take tVieii otigin, ii(ddin*etl> from the chaiiibei s, 
but trom niegului ha nun or inti isputcH between the outside of tho 
proper ihumbor- walls ami tin* “ luteimeihate sk* letou,” exactly ns 
m — the extensions ot tin saieode-bodv which m’Ciipied 

the most characteristic spcciiiiens o! K -nu stnutuio. On the other 
hand, the lato Vrofessoi Max Sehult/^, uho t«H>k up the eitquity 
towanla the oinl of his hie, not only ]Mibluh and most explicitly 
expressed his coiiviotiou that the caua^s^stom tomul m the calcareous 
lamollffi must be organic, hut left hehind him nn eJaliornto lilemoir on 
the subject, with ample illustiutioUH, whuh untoiluuaUly still remaias 
unpublished. 
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that each of the la>eis ol seii>entiiie fiiiimiig the lower ]>nit of siuh 
a speeiinen shows moie tU’ lessot a segmenl.il aiiangcunent, — being, 
in tact, made up by the couh senus* ot ti uumbei of imuutc seipeii- 
Itnous giaiiules, such as me shown h p.n.iTel) oi but sliglitly coales- 

< iiig in the nppei pnit of tin ligun Thus hliowa that thcie is not 
that dilleienee betw«‘en the i«*giiluily “ lainelhitcd ” and the 
“acervulinc” ))lans of giowtli whnii luight at fiist siglit K sup* 
]>osed, the (h.imbeis huMiig been m j>aiate in the lattei, whilst in 
the luiiner they constituted iinpeilej*th subdivided gallcncs Ju 
those widei spin r s lietwM en 1 be sri pcntliic-layels, wliK'li w<‘ie oiigin- 
iillv occupied by tbo tluckei i alcaieoiis layeis fomiing the 
“ Intel mediate skeleton,” wt find iiitenml casts of the braiu'hing 

< niml-svsteiu ; nml tlie de\clo]»menl of this system is found, as in 

recent i\iiainiiiilei«i, to bear a constant i elation to the amount of the 
Hccoiuluiy cabal eons dep<»sit. Hut (uillier, in S]>eciinens m which 
the “ Nummuhiie” layer w'as onginally well picsci ved, and in wliieh 
the deeab dying ptoeess has been carefully managed, that layer is 
n‘prest*nted by a tbiu while film cm enng the ex]>os<Ml suiiaces of the 
segments ; us is sliown siipei ficiallv over the upper part of fig. 86, 
and m section, along the margins of the serjientine layers, in tho 
lowei. When this film is examineil wuth a suflii'ient niagnilying 
pxiwor, it IS louml to eonsist of extremely minute neeillo-likc filircs 
of 8(*ip<*iitme ; whuh sometimes .stainl upright, patallel, nml almost 
in contact with om* mmthei, like the fibies of uabestos, but which 
aic ficquently gioupcd in converging biusli-like bundles, sons to 
bo very < lose to eiu b otliei in certain spots at the surface of the film, 
whilst wmlely sci»maled iii otbeis, — thus indicating exactly the same 
inegulaiities 111 the giouiung of the tubuli that (as already men- 
tioned) we find m leceiil Nuiiimulines. And it is not unfrequently 
seen that w'licie bundles of these filires converge tow'ards the surface, 
so that the p^tiidonoilial tlneinls tliey represent w'ould have issued 
forth m clusters, tnc nibuiml casts of the canal-system take their 
otigin i« such aggregations We have here, in fact, in this most 
ancient of nil fossils at present known, the most complete model \ve 
possess of any cxtiin t animal, extending even to its .soft sarcodic 
threads of b'ss than mitrirth of nn inch m diameter, — this model 
being confonnable in all essential particulars to tho “ inieriud casts” 
of which are at present m course of produc- 

tion on the sea-bottom. 

Geographical JJisty'ihutiov, — Most of the Families of this 
group have a very^ wide geograpliical distribution, — this 
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& 4^p ocwkiiie bttaim» ^ mhieh ^ boeiK»m^t«»»#*i«^ 
iit fcapt doum by the pobir mdorflow. A fttrikiug mmm^ 
blance hm long been noted between the poor end feeble 
{"oraminileral fenna of shallow waters in coldeKeinpemte 
aeaa, and that of great depths in tropical seas ; and this 
similarity is now explained by the correspondence of the 
temperature to which these two faua» are subjected. The 
larger and most developed examples of existing Jbm- 
minifera^ on the other handp are limited to the shallower 
seas near tropical shores, or covering coral reefs where the 
bottom-temperature is comparatively high ; or to partially 
enclosed seas, like the Mediterranean and Bed Sea, whieh 
ate cut of£ from the polar imdcrflow by the shallowness of 
the straits wldch connect them with the oceanic basin. It 
is in such seas that we meet with the largest Orbiadinm^ 
and the most complex Ofbiiditea and Aheoliua *, — the first 
of these imperforate *’ types being generally abundant in 
tropical shore.«ands, the second in sli^low dredgings along 
the Australian coast, the ^eat barrier-reef, and the lagoons 
of atolls’' in the Coral Sea, while the third seems to 
attain its highest development in the Philippine Seas. So, 
again, among the perforate ” Lageniduy we find Uie 
^^nodosarian^ and criatellarian ” types attaining a very 
high development in the Mediterranean ; the most complex 
forms of the “ rotalian ” type, including the zoopUytic 
Polytrema^ are only met with in tropical or sub-tropical 
seas; while, with the exception of btiiall and modified 
Polyitonullw and dwarfed Opsretdinas^ there are no known 
representatives in the colder-temperate or polar seas either 
of the gigantic Cyclodypeua^ pr of the large O/yerculina and 
ffeCeroategina of the tropics. But while the Foiamiuiferal 
fauna thus obviously depends on an elevated temperature 
for the attainment of its highest development os regards 
the sise and complexity of its individual members, the 
numerical multipUeation of its lower forms (as is the case 
in many other groups) seems to be favoured by a much 
lower degree of warmth ] so that we find the vast area of 

globigisrinai^oze” extending to the borders of the Polar 
seas. There, however, it ceases almost abruptly, the place 
of this calcareous deposit being taken by an accumulation 
of the siliceous skeletons of Badiolarians and Diatomaceae. 

It is not a little carious, however, that recent researches 
should have disclosed the fact, that the existing Arenace- 
ous LUuolida attain their highest development — in regard 
no less to size and complexity of structure than to number 
— on the daep sea-bottom, — the additions to our previous 
knowledge of the Foramiuiferal fauna made by the dredg- 
ings of the Porcupine,” the ** Valorous,” and the Ch^ 
lenger” having been far greater in this section than in 
either of the ealcacoouMhelled groups. And it would hence 
appear that an elevated temperature is not as essential to 
the high development of the Foraminifera which construct 
^ tests ” by gluii^ together gialns of sand, as it is to that 
of the shell-forming types which separate the material of 
their ** porcellanous ” or ** vitreous ” skeletons from the sea- 
water in which they live. 

Otdogicfd Distribvtion ^ — ^There is no division of the 
Animal Kingdom whose range in time (so far as is at present 
known)^ can be compared with that of tlie Foramini/era, 
Looking, indeed, to the vast series of ages that must have 
been required for the deposit of that long succession of 
Upper Laurentian and Huroniau rocks which intervenes 
between the Bozoic Limestone of the Lower Laureutians 
of Canada and the lowest strata in which the mostjancient 
representatives of the Palnozoic fauna have as yet been 

^ Appearances reeen^btlng Annelid burrows have been found in 
Laare^an rooks ; but tbestcssinot be safely relied oaaa evideaoe of 
ths exietence of Marine Worma at tbat epabh 
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% compcMfiion. Fof the interval between the formation of 
tm Odasdiau and the period represented by the 

oldest fossils of the Lower Cambrian series seems 
undoubtedly to have been quite os great — geologically 
speaking — as that which intervened between the latter 
and the existing epoch, if not greater, — the lundamentol 
gneiss ” of Sir Hoderick Marchison, which represents in cen- 
tral Europe Uie Laureutians of Canada, and near the base of 
wMch is found the kindred bamneumj having a 

thickness estimated at lid, 000 feet, and being overlaid by a 
great thickness of other noti fussiliferous rocks. Hence the 
determination of the organic origin of this Ophicalcite, and 
of its Fomminiferal afiinities, which bos been effect^ 
the examination and compaiison of parts of specimens so 
minute as to be scarcely visible to the naked eye, must be 
considered as one of the must remarkable results of micro- 
scopic research — fully equal in importance, when considered 
in all its bearings, to the discovery by Prof. Ehrenberg of 
the Foramiuiferal origin of Chalk.^ 

Indications of Eozoic structure have been found in varicna 
strata of uncorttiiu age underlying the Silurians of North 
America, and also in some of the older rocks ot the Bet^pu- 
dinavian series ; and there is no improbability in the idea 
that its existence may have been prolonged tluough the 
whole of that long period, commonly regarded as azoic, 
which has been designated by Prof, Dana as ArtJumn^ In 
the earliest strata usually accounted fossiliforous there are 
found, alike in the old and new continents, a number of 
curious organisms, sometimes of considerable size, whi6h 
have received the names ArcAcrocya^/i//^, Stromatopora^ and 
lUceptactdUeB. The nature ol these is still problematical, 
their internal structure nut having yet been fully elucU 
dated ; but while it seems probable, on the one hand, that 
among the organisms whose similarity of external conform 
mation has led to their asboemtion under these names, there 
may be several typos of structure essentially different, there 
seems considerable reason to believe that some among them 
are really gigantic Foraminiferay presenting approximations 
to calcareous Sponges. The Limestones of the Hilurian 
period have not been as yet minutely searched for the 
smaller forms of Fwaminifera*, but green sands of Silu** 
rlan age occur in various localities, the grains of which can 
be identified as internal casts” of Furaminiferal shells. 

It is in the Carboniferous Limestone that we first recognize 
a varied and abundant Furaminiferal fauna, which baa 
recently been made the subject of special study by Mr EL 
B. Brady whose very interesting results may be summed 
up as follows. (1) Of the “imperforate” or “ porcel** 
lanotts” Foraminifera no examples have been detected. 

(2) Of the “ perforate ” or “ vitreous ” series, on the other 
handy each principal group is represented : the Lagmida 
very slightly ; the Globigerinida by Tewtfdaria and various 
Jioicdian types ; while of the FummuHnida we find, not 
only three generic forms that are at the same time Indivjr 
dually small and scantily diffused, but (in certain localities) 
such an accumulation of comparatively large shells of 
Fuatdina (fig. 20), that they constitute almost the sole 
material of calcareous beds extending over large areas. 

(3) A large proportion of the foramii^eral tvpes of this 
period belong to that “ arenaceous ” group whicn at present 
contains not merely tlie Lituolida^ whose “tests” are 
entirely made up of cemented sand-grains (among which 

* ♦^'The discovery of organic reniaitis in the crystalline hiiiestones 
of the Buoieiit gneiss of Canada,** says Prof, Giimbel, the accomx>hshed 
direetor of the Geological Survey of Bavaria, ** for whicii we are 
indebted to the researches of Sir 'William Logan and his colleagues, and 
to the careful microscopic investigations of Brs Dawson and Carpenter, 
nmst be regarded ae o^tetUfig a new era in geological science. ” 

* Monograph of the* Ombmifreom and Penman Forandnifera^ 
|Pd>Ushed by tht Palmontograi^leal Society, 1876. 

IX. — 49 
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the S0deammi9mf 6, 5, in dietmctly recognizable), bc^ 

film a number of generic tjrpea more or leae allied to the 
recent Valvulina^ in which there is a' ‘‘ vitreous ^ shelly 
basis, more or less thickly inrrusted by an arenaceous 
envelope. The '* isomorphism” of these with true “ nodo- 
sarities” and ‘^rotaliues” suggests the question whether 
they are not really in an evolutionary stage between the 
true sandy-tested and the completely calcareous-shelled 
tyjies. 

But there is a larger question even than this,— namely, 
whether those massive oeds of Carboniferous Limestone 
whose texture is sul^crystalline, and in which scarcely any 
traces of organic structure are now discernible, do not owe 
their origin, like analogous bods of the Cretaceous forma- 
tion, to ForaTniniforal lifa The general tendency of recent 
geological opinion has boon to account for the absence of 
aU trace 4 of organic structure in such beds by the ** meta- 
uiorphi-4m ” they have undergone subsequently to their 
original deposition. Of the completenoH*! with which such 
metamorphi-iin may obliterate the evidence of organic 
origin in calcareous rocks it is impossible to have more 
" pregnant instances ” than those afforded by the purely 
oiystaUine marble of Carrara, which is unquestionably a 
metamor[ihic Oolite, and the crystalline conversion of the 
Antrim Chalk in the neighbourhood of the basaltic out- 
burst which forms the Giant's Causeway. The abundance 
of Corals, however, in various beds of Carboniferous Lime- 
stone, acoompauied by such accumulations of Bracluopods, 
Orinoids, ikc., as might have been associated with them 
on coral reefs, taken in connexion with the fact that the 
substance of existing reef-building corals, when raised by 
upheaval, sometimoH exhibits a metamorphism that causes it 
to boar a close resemblance to carboniferous limestone, has 
CMioraed to favour the belief that the azoic sub-crystalline 
beds of that formation had their origin in Coral growths. 
Against this, however, it may be urged that wo have at the 
present time no continvity of Coral growth over areas that 
are at all comparable to those which we find continuously 
covered with Carboniferous Limestone ; that the real parallel 
to these is presented by tbo continuous beds of Chalk formerly 
deposited over vast marine areas, by those of the Nummuli- 
tic Limeatoue of the succeeding period, and by those of 
Olobigorino-ooze still in progress of production ; and that, 
if the tropical sea-bottom were now elevated into dry land, 
we should find over the deeper areas a continuous Forami- 
niferal deposit, interrupted in particular localities by 
upheavod reefs of Coral, whose slopes would be covered 
with caloaroous-shelled Mollusks, Echinoderms, Ac., bearing 
a general correspondence with the great Carboniferous Lime- 
stone formation 

Moreover, it has now come to bo generally admitted that 
‘‘metamorphisin” U connected with mechanical disturbance, 
and especiiilly with that “ lateral thrust” which is the prin- 
cipal source of the plication and contortion of strata, and 
which must have given rise to the evolution of great heat. 
Th^t such a change was extensively produced in the Car- 
boniferous rocks of Great Britain at the end of the Paloeo- 
asoic period, when the horizontal and continuous Ooal- 
measuiW were thus broken up into separate ‘‘basins,^' 
bordored\by intervening ridges formed by the uplifting of 
their sobf^ent limestone, is universally recognized. But, 
on the otheir han d, over the vast area of Russia that lies 
between the iBaltic and the Ural mountains, there seems to 
have been no force in action. Its strata are so nearly 
level that the o^ermination of their order of superposition 
has been difficulni And there is such a remarkable absence 
of metamorphisiA even in those of Silurian age that we 
there find what ar^ elsewhere slates represented by beds of 
day, constituting t^ original form of that deposit which 
has elsewhere acquuM the slaty character by subsequent 
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the place of those sub-crystalline beds which elsewhere 
form the great bulk of the Carboniferous Limestone^ there 
seems exactly the same reason for regarding such a Fora- 
minifetal deposit as the original form of those beds. And 
this view derives remarkable confirmation from the pheno- 
mena presented by the Carboniferous Limestone of Ireland, 
which has been recently studied with great care by Prof. 
HulL^ This formation extends over a very considerable 
area of the island, — constituting in its central portion an 
elevated plateau, whose nearly horizontal strata present no 
indication of lateral thrust, whilst along the margin of this 
area the calcareous strata have been elevated into ridges 
by thrust from the outside, with more or less of plication 
and contortion, l^ow, in these marginal ridges the traces 
of organic origin are scanty, — the presence of fossils, whether 
large or minute, being the exception and not the rule. In 
the level strata of the central plateau, on the other hand, 
the evidence of organic origin is almost everywhere 
complete ; and whilst fossil Corals^ Mollusks, Crinoids, Ac., 
are abundant in particular beds, great masses of the lime- 
stone are found by microscopic examination to consist of 
little else than minute Foraminiferal shells. A very strong 
case, then, seems made out for the belief that Foraminiferal 
life has contributed very largely to the production of those 
vast beds of Carboniferous Limestone (often exceeding 1500 
feet in thickness) in which scarcely any trace of organic 
origin can now be found, — this share bearing to that of the 
Corals, which are generally credited with the whole, some- 
what of the same proportion that the Foraminiferdl ooze of 
the deep-sea-bottom at the present time does to the Coral 
reefs of shallow waters, and the shells of Mollusks and 
Echinidans that live among them. 

In the earlier Secondary rocks we do not find by any 
means the same evidence of abundant Foraminiferal life ; 
but this is very probably to be accounted for by the condi- 
tions of their deposition. For during the Triassic period 
we find no representative of a deep oceanic calcareous 
deposit, — the only considerable limestone bed (the muschel- 
kalk) being obviously composed of the remains of the 
more developed fauna of comparatively shallow water. It 
is interesting, however, to find certain clay beds of the New 
Red Sandstone yielding Foraminife? a, chiefly of the Cristel- 
larian type, which can be identified — not only generically 
and specifically, but even varietally — with forms common 
in the Italian Tertiaries, and still living in the Mediter- 
ranean. In many of the Liassic clays Forammifera are 
found in great abundance; and here the porcellanous” 
mroup first characteristically shows itself under one of its 
bast modified types, the Spiroloculina, In the formation 
of many Oolitic Limestones it seems probable tliat Forami- 
nifera had a considerable share. For while the material of 
many of the calcareous beds belonging to this formation 
was obviously furnished by debris of Corals, Echinoderms, 
and Mollusks, the nuclei of the component grains of the 
true OolUic beds are so often found to be minute Foraminu 
fera, that we seem justified in regarding those beds os 
haying been formed by a sub-aerial metamorphosis of shore 
sands largely composed of the minute shells belonging to 
that group, like many tropical shore-sands of the present 
time. 

It was by the comparative studv of specimens of Chalk 
brought from different localities that Professor Ehrenberg 
was first led to the conclusion^ that this vast formation 
was mainly produced by the progressive accumulation and 
subsequent dfsiiitegration of the minute shells of various 

' Physical 0c(>(fTaphy and Oeahgy of Ireland, 1878. 

* Ueber dis Bildung dvr Kreidefelsen und des Kreidemergels durob 
uniichtUare Oigsmsmen/’ BflrUn, 1888. 
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• eooduBion to which I^easor W. C. wUliMBaoD wan in- 
' deimndently led by hia study o{ the “ XieTaot rood,” « 
white chalk-like de^Kwit at present in progress of fonnatioh 
on the comparatively shallow bottom of the eastern end of 
the Mediterranean.^ This conclusion has been fully borne 



V^o. 87.— ‘Microscopic Oicanlatns in Chalk from Giavoscnd o, A, e. d, Teriularia 
g(obulo$a\ ty c, «, Rofalta aspera^ / Textuiatxa ocuiMla^ Planulana 
huxai ; Navicula. 

out by the deep-sea soundiugs and dredgings Bincc carried 
on ; which have established the fact that large areas of the 
great ocean-basins are covered to an unknown thickness 
by a Foraminiferal ooze, which, when dried, corresponds in 
every particular with ordinary Chalk. And there is, more- 
over, very strong evidence that this deposit is not a repeti- 
tion of the old Chalk formation, but an actual rontimuition 
of it over areas which have undergone no such uplieaval as 
that which raised the chalk of Europe, Asia^ and America 
into dry land. Not only the Chalk, but the subjacent 
Greensand appears to have originated in groat degree in 
Foraminiferal life, — its glauconite grains being (in the 
localities in which they seem to have undergone least 
attrition) internal casts of oasily-reoogiiizable typos of that 
group, formed by the process already described still going 
on upon x>B.rt3 of the existing sea-bottom. Various larger 
types of all the principal groups of Foramhiifera occur in 
•different parts of the Cretaceous formation, — the “porcol 
Janous ” sub-order being now fully represented. 

The highest development of the Foraminiferal type, as 
measured by the extraordinary abundance of its largest and 
most complex examples, seems to have been attained in the 
early Tertiary period, to which belongs the vast formation 
•of Nummulitic Limestone, forming a band often of 1800 
miles in breadth, and sometimes attaining several thousand 
'feet ill thickness, which may be traced esistwards from the 
Atlantic shores of Southern Europe and Northern Africa (the 
Pyramids being built of this rock, and on a terrace formed 
•by it) through Western Asia to Northern India and China, 
and likewise over large areas in North America — thus 
taking, to use the words of Sir Charles Lyell, a far more 
conspicuous part than any other Tertiary group in the solid 
frato^work of the earth’s crust. In some localities it seems 
to lie conformably upon Cretaceous strata, so as to establish 
the continuity between the latest Secondary deposits and 
the earliest Tertiaries formed in the deep sea. lit some 
localities this Limestone is essentially composed of an 
.aggregation of Nummulitea (including, however, the fossil 


remains of higher organisms), the spaces between the large 
and entire shells being Ailed in by minuter forms and % 
the debris of previous generations of the larger ; whilst in 
other localities the Nummalitts are replaced, wholly or in 
part, by Orbitouhs and Orbitolitea, In the Paris basin the 
Nummulitic Limestone is represented by the ValcaY^ 
groaaiei^ wluch is for the most part ot Foraminiferal origin. 
Its lower calcareous beds are chieAy Nummulitic; but in the 
middle part of the series we And the MUiohne group pre- 
dominating, some of its bods being chioAy composed of 
OrbitoUtea^ whilst others (notably those of which a large 
part of Paris is built) are essentially made up by the 
aggregation of the smaller Miliolve, The calcareous sand 
of Orignon, which consists in great part (like many beds 
of the Oolitic fonnation) of shells comminuted by the action 
of the waves, contains a great abundance of Foraminiffra ^ — 
among them the largo and complex Dacfyhpora^ which ia 
only represented at the present time by a minute form of 
extreme simplicity. In various marine deposits of the 
middle and later Tertiary peritKls, especially those which 
form the slopes of the Apennines, Formninif\*ra are abund^ 
aut; but the larger forms gratlimlly give place to the 
smaller, and the Foraminiferal fauna progres-jively approxb 
mates more closely to that of the present time. 

Altogether it would certainly be not too much to affirm 
that, so far as we are justiAed by positive evidence, no single 
group of the i\nlmal Kingdom has contributed, or is at 
present contributing, so largely as the one of which a 
sketch has now been given to the formation of the crust of 
the earth, — by separating carbonate of lime from its solution 
in sea water, and thus restoring to the solid form the vast 
quantity of that material which is continually being taken 
up in solution, and discharged into the oceanic basin, by 
the percolation of rain-water through the calcareous strata 
which have been elevated into dry land, which are thos 
undergoing continual degradation. And if the origin of 
the great part of the Carboniferous Limestone in Foramini- 
feral rather than in Coral life bo accepted as probable, the 
share taken by Foraminiferal life in this process during the 
Pahnozoic ))oriod would appear to have been fully equalled 
by that which it took in the formation of the (^halk, and in 
the production of the Nummulitic Limestone, of more 
modern geological epochs, (w. b. o.) 

FORBACH, a town of Lorraine, (lermany, the chief 
town of a circle, is situated on an affluent of the Rossel and 
on the Metz and Waarbrtteken Railway, about 6J miles 
south-west of Saarbriicken, Its industries include brew- 
ing, tanning, and the manufacture of glass, soap, and 
pasteboard. At a short distance from the town are 
the large iron works of l)e Wendel, Enkel, ik Company, 
which employ about 1500 workmen. There are also large 
coal mines in the vicinity. Forbach possesses a real school, 
a higher female school, a Catholic and two Protestant 
churches, and a synagogue. After the battle on the neigh- 
bouring heights of Spicheren, August 6 1870, In which 
the French under General Frossanl were defeated by the 
Germans under Prince Frederick Charles, the town was 
occupied by the German troops, and at the conclusion of 
the war it was annexed to Germany. The population in 
1875 was 6178. 

.FORBES, Alexander Penrorb (1817-1875), bishop 
of Brechin, was born at Edinburgh, June 6, 1817. He 
was the second son of Lord Medwyn, a judge of the Court 
uf Session, and grandson of Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo. 
He studied Arst at the Edinburgh Academy, then for two 
years under the Rev. Thomas Dale, the poet, in Kent, 
passed ono session at Glasgow university, and, having 
chosen the career of the Indian civil service, completed 
his studies at Haileybury College. In 1836 lie went to 
Madras, but in consequence of illij|^^|^|^i the result of the 
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clkufttei he wee obliged lefter two or titree years to rettim to 
England. He then entered BraaenoHe College, Oxford, 
where in 1841 he obtained theBoden fjanekrit scholarship, 
and in 1844 took his degree of B.A. He was at Oxford 
during the early yeans of iho great religious movement 
known for some time as Puseytstn, and he was powerfully 
influenced by association with its leaders, Newman, Pusey, 
and Keblc, and entered heartily into their views and aims. 
In 1844 ho was ordained deacon and priest in the English 
Church, and held an English curacy ; but being naturally 
attracted to the Epimopal (/hitrch of his native land, then 
recovering from long depression, he removed in 1846 to 
Btonehaven, the chief town of Kincardineshire. The same 
year, however, he w^as ap|M)intod to the vicarage of iSt 
Savioui’H, heedn, and co-operated in a mission formed 
there, with strong Komanfsing tendencies, which ere long 
collapsed In 1847 Forbes was called to succeed Bishop 
Moir in the see of Brechin. He removed the episcopal 
residence to Dundee, where he resided till his death, com< 
bining the ]>astoral charge of the congregation with the 
duties of the see. He laboured in season and out of 
season, never sparing himself when work was to bo done, 
and won not only golden opinions but warm affectionn, 
especially among the working classes. Through las energy 
and devoted endeavours several new churches were built 
in Dundee, and among them the pro-cathedral of St 
PauFa. He was once prosecuted in the church courts for 
heresy; the accusatiou being founded on his primary 
charge, delivered and published in 1857, in which ho set 
forth his views on the euoharist. He made a powerful 
defence of the charge, and was acquitted with “ a censure 
and an admonition.’’ Keble wrote in his defence, and was 
present at his trial at Edinburgh. Forbes was a good 
scholar, and above all a scientifle theologian, and his social 
qualities were such as to endear him to all who knew him. 
He was author of treatises on the Nicene Creed and the 
Thirty-nine Articles, various commentaries and devotional 
works, discourses, and reviews. He died at Dundee, 
October 8, 1875. 

POUBES, David (1828-1876), F.R.S., an accomplished 
tkaveller, mineralogist, metallurgist, chemist, and writer on 
Chemical geology, brother of Professor Edward Forbes, 
was born at Douglas, Isle of Man, and received his 
early education tliere and at Brentwood in Essex. When 
a boy he manifested **an enthusiastic disposition as 
regards science,*’ and at the age of fourteen had already 
acquired r remarkable knowledge of chemistry. This sub- 
ject he studied at the university of Edinburgh, and he was 
still young when he was apiK)intod superintendent of the 
mining and metallurgical works at Espodal in Norway. 
Subse(|uently he became a partner in the firm of Evans 
A Aikob, nickel-smelterH, of Birmingham, and in that 
capacity visited Chili, Bolivia, and Peru. He died in 
London, December 5, 1876. Micro-petrology and chemical 
m^logy owe much to the researches of David Forbes. 
Besides reports for the Iron and Steel Institute, of which, 
during the last years of his life, he was foreign secretary, 
he wrote upwards of 50 papers on scientific subjects, among 
which are the following “ The Action of S^phurets on 
Metallic Silicates at High Temperatures,” Rep, Brit, Assoc., 
1855, pt iL p. 62; “The Relations of the Silurian and 
Metamorpbic Rocks of the south of Norway,” 76., p. 82 ; 
*‘The Causes producing Foliation in Rocks,” Jovm, Geol, 
Soe,^ xi, 1855 ; “ The Chemical Composition of the Silurian 
and Cambrian Limestones,” Phil, Mag., xiii. pp. 365-873, 
1857; “The C4eology of Bolivia and Southern Peru,” 
Joum, OeoL /Sboi, xvii, pp. 7-62, 1861. 

FORBES, Dotoan (1685-1747), of Culloden, was bom 
at Bunchrew or at Culloden near Inverness on the 10th of 
November, 1685. After he had completed his studies at 
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advocate at the Scottish bat in 1709. 3SCis hwh tuianAa 
and the influence of the Argyll family secured his xaxiMli 
advancement, which was still further helped by his Ipysui^ 
to the Hanoverian cause at the period of the rebellion in 
1715. In 1722 Forbes was returned member for Inveiv 
ness, and in 1725 he succeeded Dutidas of Amiston as 
lord advocate. He inherited the patrimonial estates on the 
death of his brother in 1734, and in 1737 he attained to 
the highest legal honours in Scotland, being made lord 
president of the Court of Session. As lord advocate, he 
had laboured to improve the legislation and revenue of the 
country, to extend trade and encourage manufactures, and 
no less to render the Qovemment popular and respected in 
Scotland. In the proceedings which followed the memorable 
PorteouB mol), for example, \vhen the Qovemment brought 
in a bill for disgracing the lord provost of Edinburgh, for 
fining the corporation, and for abolishing the town-guard 
and city-gate, Forbes both spoke and voted against the 
measure as an unwarranted outrage on the national feeling. 
As lord president also he carried out some useful legal 
refonub ; and liis term of office was characterized by quick 
and impartial administration of the law. The rebellion of 
1745 found him at his post, and it tried all his patriotism.. 
For some years before, he had repeatedly and earnestly 
niged upon the Government the expediency of embodying 
Highland rogiinents, putting them under the command of 
colonels whose loyalty could be relied upon, but officering 
them with the native chieftains and cadets of old families in 
the noith. “If Government,” said he, “pre-engages the 
Highlanders in the manner I propose, they will not only 
serve well against the enemy abroad, but will be hostages 
for the good behaviour of their relations at home ; and I am 
persuaded that it will be absolutely impossible to raise a 
rebellion in the Highlands.” Such a plan was afterwards 
successfully pursued by Chatham ; but, though Walpole is 
said to have approved of the scheme, it was not adopted by 
the council. On the first rumour of the Jacobite rising 
Forbes hastened to Inverness, and through his personal 
influence with the chiefs of Macdonald and Macleod, those* 
two powerful western clans were prevented from taking the* 
field for Charles Edward; the town itself also he kept 
loyal and well protected at the commencement of the* 
struggle, end many of the neighbouring proprietors were 
won over by his persuasions. His correspondence with 
Lord Lovat, published in the Culloden papers, affords a 
fine illustration of his character, in which the firmness of 
loyal principle and duty is found blended with neighbourly 
kindness and consideration. But at this critical juncture 
of aflairs, the apathy of the Government interfered com 
siderably with the success of his negotiations. Advances 
of arms and money arrived too late, and though Forbes- 
employed all his own means and what money he could 
botvew on his personal security, his resources were quite 
ineAttquate to the emergency. It is doubtful whether these 
advmiieeB were ever fully repaid. Part was doled out to* 
hsim'4||(ter repeated solicitations that his credit might be 
country ; but it is evident he had fallen 
into diiigrace in consequence of his humane exertions to* 
mitigate the impolitic severities inflicted upon his counti^- 
men after their disastrous defeat at Culloden. The in* 
gi^tnde of the Government, and the many distressing cir- 
cumstances connected with the insurrection, sunk deep 
into the mind of Forbes. He never fairly rallied from tlm 
depreiyik>n thus caused, and after a period of declining 
health he died on the 10th of December 1747, in the sixty*- 
third yaar of his aga 

Forbes was a patriot witliout ostentation or pretence, a true 
Scotsman with no narrow pr«jadico, an accom^isbed and even 
erudite scholar without pedantry, a man of genuine piety without 
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dlvlNNiatod by faction, xiolitioal atdie, and national antlpa&ioa^ wkiio 
tt won invaluable to his oontemiM>rarie8 in a man of high i^Mition, 
ia entitled to the lasting gratitude and veneiatiou of his countiTfuen. 
In bis intervals of leisure he cultivated with some success the study 
ol philosophy, theology, and bil^liisal onticism. He is said to have 
been a diligent reader of the Hebrew Bible, His published writings, 
eome of them of importance, inolude-^^ Let^ to a Bt$hopf conrem* 
ing 80 fm Important DiacoverUo im, PhUosoj^y and Thmtoyy (1732) ; 
Somo Thoaghls concerning Religion^ naturm and remaled, and the 
Manner of Understanding Reielation (1735) ; and J^/leeHoos on 
IneredulUy (2d ed. 1730). His correspondence was collected and 
published in 1815, and a memoir of him (from the family fiapers) was 
wntten by Mr Hill Button, and pubhshoil along with a <f 
Lord Lovat^ m 1647. His statue ny Roubiliac stands iu the Far-* 
liament House, Edinburgh. 

FORBES, Edwaep (1815-54), P.R.S., a celebrated 
cmturaliat, won bom at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1815. While still a child, when nob engaged in 
ceading, or in the writing of verses and drawing of carica^ 
tnres — over favourite recreations with him — he occupied 
himself with the collecting and arranging of insects, shells, 
minerals, foBsils, specimens of plants, and other natural 
iiistory objects. From his fifth to his eleventh year, 
dielicaoy of health precluded bis attendanoo at any school, 
(but iu 1828 he tecame a day scholar at Athole House 
Academy in Douglas, where he was universally beloved by 
his companions, and was recognized by his master as an 
apt if not a good scholar. In June 1831 he left the Isle 
of Man for London, where during four months he studied 
drawing under Mr Bass, a well-known artist. In October, 
however, having given up all idea of making painting his 

r feasion, he returned homo ; and in the following month 
matriculated as a student of medicine in the university 
of Edinburgh. During his first winter session there be 
attended lectures on anatomy, theoretical chemistry, and 
materia medica ; and in the ensuing summer session 
botany, natural history, and practical chemistry claimed his 
attention. His vacation in 1832 he spent in diligent work 
on the natural history of the Isle of Han. In 1833 he 
caade a tour in Norway, tbe botanical results of which 
were published iu Loudon’s Magadm of Natural History 
for 1835-36. In tbe summer of 1834 he visited the Isle 
ol Man and Wales, and devoted much time to dredging in 
the Irish Sea ; and in tbe succeeding year he travelled in 
France, Switzerland, and Qermany. Bum a naturalist, and 
having no relish for the practical duties of the surgeon or 
physician, Forbes was no zealous student of medicine, and 
he finally in the spring of 1836 abandoned the idea of 
taking a medical degree, resolving to devote himself to 
science and literature. The winter of 1836-37 found him 
at Paris, where he attended the lectures at the Jardin des 
Plantes on natural history, comparative anatomy, geology, 
and mineralogy. Leaving Paris in April 1837, he repaired 
to the south of Franco, whence ho went to Algiers, and 
during a mouth there spent he obtained matdrlfb for a 
paper on land and freshwater Mollusca, published |ii the 
Annals qf Natural History^ vo\, ii. p. 250. In tbeaUtumn 
of the same year he registered at Edinburgh as a student 
of literature; and in 1838 appeared his first volume, 
McUacoloyia Moaensis, a synopsis of the species of Manx 
Mollusca. During the summer of 1838 he visite4 Styna 
and Carniola, and made extensive botanical collections. 
In the following autumn he read before the British Asso- 
ciation at Newcastle a paper on the distribution of terres- 
trial Pulmonifera in Europe, and was commissioned to pre- 
pare a similar report with reference to the BritiA Isles. 
On returning to Edinburgh be delivered a course of 15 lec- 
tures on the natural history of tbe animals in the British 
seaa In 1841 was completed the publication of Forbes’s 
jgreat work, A History of British Btar-^hes, embodying the 
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insults bf reseaiuli 04 enrHed on for a long series of yeanb And 
containing 120 illuBtrations, inclusive of humorous tai|* 
pieces, all designed by tbe author. On April 17th of ti^e 
same year Forbes, accompanied by his friend William 
Thompson, joined at Malta H.M. surveying ship Beacon,” 
to which he had been appointed naturalist by her commander 
Captain Graves. From that date until October 1 842 he was 
busily employed in investigating the botany, zoology, and 
geology of the Mediterranean region. Tbe results of his 
researches were made known in nis Keiu)rt on the Mol- 
lusca and Radiata of the dilgaau Sea, presented to the 
British Association in 1843,” and in 2*fat/eis tfi Lycia^ pub- 
lished in conjunction with Lieut. Spratt in 1846. In the 
former treatise he discussed the influence of climate and of 
the nature and depth of the sea bottom ujK>n marine life, 
and divided the iEgoan into eight biological zones ; his 
conclusions with respect to bathymetrical distribution, 
however, have been shown by later investigators to require 
certain considerable modifications. Towards the end of 
the year IS42 Forbes, whom family misfortunes had now 
thrown upon hm owm resources for a means of livelihood, 
sought and obtained the enratorship of the collections of 
the Geological Society of Lcaidou, To the duties of that 
post he, m May of the following year, added those of tho 
professorship of botany at King’s College, where he lectured 
with success to the second largest botanical class in Loudon. 
On November 1, 1844, having resigned the enratorship of 
the Geological Society, he becamo paLnontologist to the 
Geological Survey, with a yeaily salary of J03OO. In 
1846 Forbes published in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey, i. 336, his inqKntant treatise “ On the Connexion 
between the existing Fauna and Flora of the British Isles, 
and the Geographical Changes which have affected their 
Area.” It is therein pointed out that, in accordance with 
the theory of their origin from vaiious specific centres, the 
plants of Great Britain may be divided into five well-marked 
groups : — the W. and S.W. Irish, represented in the N. 
of Spain; the S.E. Irish and S.W. English, related to 
the flora of the Channel Isles and the neighbouring part of 
Franco ; the S.E. English, characterized by species occur* 
ring on the opposite French coast ; a group peculiar to 
mountain summits, Scandinavian iu type ; and, lastly, a 
general or Germanic flora. From a variety of arguments 
the conclusion is drawn that the greater i>art of the terres- 
trial animals and flowering plants of the British Islands 
migrated thitherward, over continuous land, at three 
distinct periods, before, during, and after the glacial epoch. 
Tn the autumn of 1848 Forbes married the daughter of 
General Sir C. A^sh worth. Tbe year 1851 witnessed the 
removal of the collections of the Geological Survey from 
Craig’s Court to the new museum in Jermyn Street, and 
tbe appointment of Forbes os professor of natural history 
to the Royal School of Mines just established iu conjupc- 
tion therewith. In 1852 was published the fourth and 
concluding volume of Forbes and Hanley’s History ^of 
British Mollusca. In 1853 Forbes held the presidency of 
tbe Geological Society of London, and in the following year 
he obtained tbe fulfilment of a long-cherished wish in his 
appointment to the profossoi^ip of natural liistory in the 
university of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of Jameson, 
his former teacher Since his return from the East in 
1842, the determination and arrangement of fossils, tbe in 
vc.:}tigation of strata, frequent lectures, and incessant and 
wearing literary work, including the preparation of bis 
admirable palaeontological memoirs, and of a variety of 
scientific articles and reviews, had precluded Forbes from 
giving that attention to the natural history pursuits of his 
earlier life which he had for years earnestly desired. It 
seemed that at length be was to find leisure to reduce to 
order and commit to the keeping of the press those vast 
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•tores of biological iuforiuation of which long protracted 
and original research had made him the posseseor. At 
Edinburgh^ in the •urnnicr seHsiou of 1854, he lectured to 
a largo and appreciative aucll<*nce ; and in September of 
that year he occupied the post of prenident of the geologi- 
cal Hcction at the luoeting of the Jhitihli Association, lie 
had already cominonced his winter's course of lectures in 
Edinburgh when Iks \mih Hci/ed with feverislincHa, culmiuai- 
iiig in an attack of nojdjiitic diseahc, from which he had on 
several pnsviouH occksioiim been a siitrerer, II is Byiuptoms 
soon became alarming, and after not many days* illness he 
expired at W.udii*, near Kilinburgh, Nov. 18, 1854, in the 
fortieth ycai ol his age. 

H< n Liimo j( (in , No\< ii]l>rT 25, lft54 , Jiklinhurffh Nno Philo- 

mphifuf JoK , n/tf iSi \\ ), 1^55 ; (luaN, Jottm, (hoi, Sof.^ May 

1855 ; i>. Wii^oM tiiid A (Jiakn*, jJnnoit' of Edward Porben, 18(31, iii 
Hdia lj, (*|» 5 h;}, im giv<*ii u Jist of PorhfHH wntingM. See aKi 

tin* f<o>ul SnfU'l^ H (Jnlalo(/ue of Scutifijic Pajjern, voh ii. pp. 054- 
658 (F. IJ. B.) 

FOUfiKS, Jami.hDavio (1809-1868), successively pro- 
fessor oi natural pliilosophy in the uiiivei’sity of Edinburgh 
and primapal of the United College in the university of St 
Andrews, was the fourth son of Sir William Forbes of 
Pitsligo, the lineal representative of the Forbeses of Mony- 
iuu.sk and Pitsligo. His mother was Wilheludiia Bclclies- 
Htuart, Hole child liud heiress of Sir John Stuart of Fetter- 
cairn. Their family ci)nHisted of two duughtcrH and four 
sons, of whom James David, b<irn at his father’s town 
hou.se, 86 (leorge Struct, Jfidinburgh, on the 20th Apiil, 
1809, was the ;youngf*8t. Two yiats after his birth, the 
death of Lady Foibes took place Sir William retired with 
his family from Edinburgh to CoJiiitou, his country resi- 
dence, and thus it happened that, u]) to the age of sixteen, 
when he entered college, James Forbes was entirely a 
homo bled boy, and las only teacher the schoolmaster of 
the village. At uu early age, however, he developed re- 
mark able powers of Helf-educutioii. Passionately fond of 
natural science, he stored his mind with all uvailablo 
knowledges of physics, consti acted for himself ubtrunomical 
instruments, and actually commenced a coniu‘cted series of 
meteorologi(5al ubservations, which he kept up for many 
years. P»ut these puisuits were earned on without the 
knowledge of his family; for Sir William had destined him 
for the bar, and Foibes loved his father too well to betray 
taute.s and mohiiatioiis w'liieh might seem to point towards 
a dillereiit cnreei. lii November 1825 he entered the 
univeisity of Eilinbuigli, and joined the classoH of Latin 
and chemistry, lie still coutiuuod his Bolf-imposed studies, 
and at length ft>rwurd(Hl anonymously to Sir David (then 
Dr) lU'ew'stei, who was at the time conducting the AV/fw- 
hu>y/i PhUui^ophiutf Joanidl^ a paper on “The Apparent 
Number of tlie Stars.” It was at once inserted, and 
further coiumunicalmns weie requested from the anony- 
mous “A.*' The request was complied with, and during 
an extended tour through Franco, Germany, and Italy, in 
company with a huge family luirly, J'^orbes contributed 
^number of papers on “The Physical (leogiaphy of the 
Bay of Naples,” “The I loi my Oscillations of the Baru- 
iildijer at Uome,” and uLhei subjects, all of which were 
inserted in the JonrudL On his return to Scotland after 
a year*8 ahseuco, he made himself know^u to Brewster 
as his unknown coiTospoudcnt. Biewster, astonished at 
his extensive reaiUug and remarkuble pi>werb of observa- 
tion, eucovraged him in his bcieiiLilic i)urhuits, and pn»- 
posed him follow of the llo^al Society of Edinburgh, 
to which, at ago of 19, he was elected. In the mean- 
timo he had reVitercd college, where hi-^ subsequent career 
was a distingiusD^ om*. In the class of iiioial philosophy, 
taught by the celebrated Professor Wilson, he gained the 
highest honours, am in Sir John Leslie's natural philo- 
Bophy class he twice\arriod off the gold medal. An event 
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now occurred which changed the ndicia Umt Mb Iif% 
Ills father died on the 24th of October 1828, and it 
became necessary that Forbes should seriously consider 
his future course of life. The choice lay between the bar 
and a scientiEc career, and after much consultation with 
his fricmlk he ch<me the latter. He passed bis law trials 
indeed, and put on his advocate’s gown, but never wore it, 
f(»r a competence given him by bis father had rendered him 
independent. About this time Sir David Brewster was 
engaged in laying the foundations of the British Associa- 
tiun. Forbes joined cordially in the work, and contri- 
buted much towards placing the Association on the basis 
ii n<»w occupies. Throughout the rest of his life he 
attended, with rare exceptions, all its meetings, often 
bieakiug off a foreign tour, and hastening back to do so. 
The presidency of the meeting held at Dundee in 1867 
W'as offered to him, but til health compelled him to decline 
it. 

Immediately after his election as fellow of the Eoyal 
Society of l^ondon, in Juno 1832, Forbes started on an 
extensive scientific tour, but was suddenly recalled from 
Geneva by nows of the death of Sir John Leslie, professor 
of nutuiul philosophy at the university of Edinburgh. 
Forbes had left word that should this chair at any time 
become vacant, he desired to be put in nomination, and on 
his return found that this had actually been done. He 
also found himself, iu his surprise and dismay, the rival of 
lus old friend Sir David Brewster. But Forbes was 
already committed, and had received testimonials from 
Whewell, Airy, Peacock, Vernon Ilarcourt, Chalmers, and 
others, bearing high testimony to his attainments, and the 
immeiKse results they promised. After a more than usually 
excited contest, into which politics to feume extent entered, 
Forbes was elected, at the age of twenty-four, to a pro- 
fessorial chair of the highest distinction. The inaugural 
lecture with which he opened the session of 1833-34 was 
listened to with unusual interest. As a professor, he more 
than realized the high expectations which had been formed 
of his special capacity for the work, Duiing the twenty- 
seven years of his profe.ssor.ship his lectures left no branch 
of natural pinlusu]>liy untouched, and owing to his thorough 
acquaintance w ilh the literature of the subject, each of them 
was a mass of condensed information, — not, however, con- 
hned to old knowledge taken from books, but enriched 
from time to time by the results of oiiginal research, 
enlivened by many a happy illustration draw'ii from hia 
travels and adventures, and rendered more elective by his 
clear ringing voice and graceful delivery. He soon 
gathered luund him an enthufeiustic body of hard-working 
students, and although the high standard he aimed at 
made him a somewhat strict disciplinarian, their personal 
interest in his researches and their pride in his aucibesB 
iucreasod as years went on. Forbes took an intei^e$t in 
his Btudents no less personal, and more than one acquaint- 
ance formed in the class-room ripened into a tender and 
affectionate friendship. But his energies were not confined 
to the work of his professorship ; they soon made them- 
selves felt throughout all the machinery of the university. 
The system of examination for degrees — already for some 
time in operation at Oxford — was then much wanted at 
Edinburgh, where, owing to the absence of any sufficient 
test of prohciency, graduation was little valued and seldom 
sought for. Forbes became an energetic reformer in this 
direction, and to him ivs mainly owing the complete system 
of exaniiuation for degrees which, under his guidance as 
dean of the faculty of arts, greatly tended to raise the 
standard of Scottush education. Again, in 1841, there 
was much discusBiou in the senatus as to the disposal of 
a large sum of money bequeathed by General Reid for the 
foundation of a chair of music and for other purposeo. 
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iHfxpf tttglng tbal the money would ^ niore ueefiiSly 
employed in providing retinng allowancea for soperan** 
ntiated professors. But controversy^ ran high, litigation 
ensued, and after years of contention a part of the Beid 
bequest was assigned by the law courts to the chmr of 
music. Next year another large sum, the Straton fund, 
had to be dealt with, and here again Forbes was instru- 
mental in inducing the senate to devote what was left 
of the Reid bequest, combined with the Straton fund, to 
the foundation of fellowships to be held by distinguished 
students after graduation. ^ In these and other controversies 
the uncompromising energy with w’hich he strove to carry 
out his views of what was right could not fail to bring him 
into collision with men whose opinions were as decided, and 
their wills as strong as his own. When two such unload- 
ing natures as Sir William Hamilton and James Forbes 
came into contact — as they did more than once — the shock 
was a rough one ; but although they didbred widely in 
opinions, each has left a permanent mark for good on the 
university. 

It would be impossible to enter here into the subjects or 
method of Forbeses class lectures , nor is it necessary to 
give more than a brief notice of the important researches 
which shared with his class work the wdnter mouths. 
They were the subject of voluminous private correspond- 
ence with such men as Whewell, Brewator, Peacock, 
Airy, Faraday, Arago, Melloni, Cauchy, and many others, 
and their results were embodied in a long list of communi- 
cations to various scientific societies, ranging over a great 
variety of subjects. 

For a paper on The Transparency of the Atmosphere 
and the Laws of Extinction of the Sunb Raya passing 
through it,” the Royal Society of Loudon awarded him 
their Royal Medal. Another, on The Selective Absorp- 
tion of the Sun’s Light in passing through Steam,” was 
one of the first steps in the direction of spectrum analysis. 
In 1832 ho described the experiments by which he suc- 
ceeded in producing a spark by means of a natural magnet 
He was the author of valuable memoirs on the thermal 
springs of the Pyrenees, the extinct volcanoes of the 
Vivaraia (Ard6cho), and the geology of the Cuchullin and 
Eildon hills. Soon after his elevation to the chair Forbes 
resumed his researches in heat, begun some years before. 
He commenced experiments with Melloni’s thermo-multi- 
plier, measured the refractive index of rock salt with heat 
trom various sources, luminous and non-luminous, and 
pursued a course of investigations which led him to his 
most brilliant discovery, the polarization of nori-luminous 
heat, by transmission through tourmaline aud thin mica 
plates, and by reflection from the latter. By employing 
mica for depolarization he succeeded in showing the double 
refraction of non-luminous heat, a fact of which this experi- 
ment remains the only proof. He also produced circularly 
polarized heat by two internal roflections, using Fresners 
rhombs made of rock salt By these researches the identity 
of thermal and luminous radiations was finally established. 
In 1846 he made careful arrangements for the measurement 
of underground temperatures, aud by sinking his thermo- 
meters in three different sets of surface materials, he obtained 
an absolute determination of the thermal conductivity of trap- 
tufa, sandstone, and pure loose sand. Ilis experiments on 
the inductivity of metals occupied the closing years of 
his life. By a thoroughly original method he obtained 
quantitative measurements of the absolute thermal conduc- 
tivity of iron at various temperatures, aud showed that this 
is diminished (contrary to the assumption of Fourier) by 
increase of temperature, thus following the known laws 
of electrical conductivity. 

Forbes generally devoted a part of each vacation to 
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etoutaioiia wltli hls ftoily in various parts of Scotland, 
and to geological tours among his native mountains, in the 
course of which, at times in company with some scientific 
friend, more often alone, he traversed on foot the greater 
part of the Highlands. In 1856 he acquired a beautiful 
cottage near Pitlochne in Perthshire, where the succeeding 
summers were chiefly spent. From 1835 to 1851 Forbes 
usually passed some months on the Coutinent, travelling, 
as he expressed it, not as an amusement, but as a serious 
occupation, with jDe Saussure before him as a model. 
And it may be almost doubted whether science did not 
profit as much by his summer travels as by his winter 
work. 

His first tour was devoted to the geology of the Pyrenees 
and of the Vivarais — the latter of which he afterwards 
revisited. In 1837, after a short sojourn at Bonn, for the 
purpose of study, ho travelled throughout Germany and 
Austria, making irequent experiments on terrestrial mag- 
netism and otlier subjects. In 1839, among the ciags and 
glaciers of Monte Viso, of the Pelvoux range, and of the 
Alps of Cogue, he learned to bo an active ami intrepid moun- 
taineer; and during the intervalu of his glacier investiga- 
tions bo did good service in opening up Alpim^ districts 
before scaicely known to Englibhiueu, bj a series of excur- 
sions extending over the whole of the Peiimnc chum. 

But of all his journeys and dibcuvcries, those' made by 
him among the luoimtanis of Savoy are immt popularly 
known; aud their results have associutid his name lor ever 
with the glaciers of the Alps, lii 1840, while presiding 
over the physical section of the British Association at 
Glasgow, ho met M. Agassiz of Neuch&tel — who, after 
spending several years in the study of glacial phenomena, 
had just published his jStudes sur les Glacters , — and agreed 
to visit Switzerland with him the following year. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of the besskm of 1840-41, Foibe.s joined 
Agassiz and his party at the well-known ‘‘ Hotel dcs Kou- 
chalelois,” a small hut on the moraine of the Laiiter Aar 
Gletschor. After a fortnight 8])eiit in exploration and 
observation, in the course of w^hich Forbe^ called attention 
for the first time to the veined btructure of glacier ice, they 
ended the campaign by the passage of the Ober Aar Joch, 
and the ascent of tin* Jungfrau. This was For]>es’s appren- 
ticeship in glacier observation, — a field of inquiiy then 
jointly occupied by two rival theories, the gravitation or 
sliding theory of De Baubsure, and the dilatation theory of 
Charpentier. After a close analysis of these Forbes not 
only showed couclusivo physical reasons fur rejecting both, 
but pointed out the impossibility of forming a sound theory 
of glaciers until the internal structure of these anomalous 
bodies had been investigated, and the character and velocity 
of their motions ascertained. 

These important data Forbes resolved to obtain for him- 
self, and the summer of 1841 found him at Ohamounix, 
engaged in a close oxamiimtion of the Mer do Qlace. He 
attacked the problem fur the first time as a ([uestiou of 
pure physics, executed accurate measurements w ith instru- 
ments of precision, and at once established the fact that the 
motion of a glacier averages roughly a foot in 24 liours, 
and that such motion is continuous. As his observations 
went on, he successively discovei'ed that tlie centre of the 
glacier moves faster than the sides, and the surface than 
the ice vertically below it, that its velocity increases 
directly with the steepness of its bed, and that the motion 
of a portion of the glacier when embayed behind a rock is 
greatly diminished, aud the whole mass distorted, witliout 
any solution of continuity taking place. Convinced by 
these discoveries that the resemblance between a glacier 
and a river, already noticed by Captain Hall, Msgr. 
Rendu, and others, was more than a mere analogy, he 
deduced from the above mentioned data the following 



tlieorjr ct glikci^ nkotion t — A pltmer u an imperf^e^ 
or a ifUcm$ hady^ t^hich is urged dmm dopm ef « deriatn 
inelinatum by rmAwil pressure' of lie parte. In r6{i)y to 
the iitrongty urged objection that lec is by its nature a 
brittle KoUd, and not sensibly possessed of any rboous 
quality, he asserted that ice is only hard and oryMtalliue at 
a temperature of 30* F. or lower, and that at 32® it is a 
plastic solhl possessing a slight but perfectly sensible 

S feuuino molecular plaKii<*ity. When the urgencv of the 
orccs to wbicli it is subjected causes this limit to be over- 
poweretl, a genmil bruise takes place, producing innumer- 
able internal fissures, with finite displacements in certain 
planes, mid HuliHequent lestorutkm of continuity by “time 
and cohesion’*; lienee the blue bands of the conchoidul 
veined st ruct me. When the urgency is still greater the mass 
acts like a solid, and crevasses open. In the case of glacier 
ice an fidditioutil element of plasticity exists, for glacier 
ico IS scarcely over coherent. It is usually a congeries of 
irreguLii polyhedrons tightly wedged together, possessiug 
a rude flexibility, and always traversed by an inhnity of 
capillary fissures. Hence a glacier is really a compound of 
ice and water, more or less plastic according to its wetness 
and infiltration, — a fact proved by its more rapid motion in 
summer when saturated with water, and its relative retar- 
dation in winter when the surface water remains frozen. 
Forbes’s “ viscous theory ” was sharply criticized, but it is 
now universally accepted, subject to some modiiications 
wliich do riitt affect the groundwork of the structure, and 
rather tducidate than disprove his conchmionM. But 
besides scientific criticism, ho was compelled to defend 
himself — which he did with complete success — against in- 
sinuations, not only of plagiarism, but of an endeavour to 
suppress the rights of others to priority of discovery. 

During the winter which followed this eventful summer, 
Forbes was busily engaged in writing hn TraueU through 
the Aliie of a charming contribution to Alpine 

literature, in which grajdiic descriptions of scenery and 
mountumeeriug are happily blended with accounts of his 
scientific researches. Its last linos wore written almost on 
the eve of his inarriugo with Alicia, eldest daughter of the 
late (Jeorge Wauchope, Esq. They started on their mar* 
nage tour to Switzerland, but had only got so far as Bonn, 
when Fotbes was attacked by a dangerous illness, and it 
was not until August that they reached the AJpa. He 
was then so far restored os to be able to resurno his obser- 
TutioiiH on the glaciers of (^hainounix and Grindelwald, 
but UH the winter approached he was [ironuunced unequal 
to the work of the fullowing session at Edinburgh. His 
request for permission to apiioint a substitute was readily 
granted, and he set out with Mrs Forbes for Italy. 
Naples and Rome were their headquarters until the end 
of May, and the summer months aero passed at the Italian 
lakes and in Switzerland. Forbes retained to Edinburgh 
^in the autumn of 1844, and carried on his work during 
the winter months, but his health had suffered a rude 
shocks from the effects of which he never entirely recovered, 
The Bim^oediiig summer was spent with hm family in the 
Scotland ; but the vacation of 1840 found 
him again \n the Mer de Glacc, engaged in observations 
on the ablatiV of the surface of the glac lei's, and the dif- 
ference of nu'\nient lietweeu the suriaco and the under- 
lying iee. and last visit to the Alps in 1850 was 

entirely occupieuNk piling the tinishing touches to his 
survey of the (Raoo, which w^as for some years 

after its publicatioibyiQ ^uiy ci»rrect Alpine map in 
existence. At the v/^^f the session of 1850-51 he 
etarted for Norway purpose of observing a 

total eclipse of the sun Bergen, and of comiiariug 

the pbouomeiia of the a with those of the 

Alps. These objects were “^^j^ned without greet 
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haeith much impairedi and had aearoely fepe0mmeiiiced Ua 
work when he was attteked by hietnorrhage^ the pvemcaor 
of a long and dangerous illness. All through I>6oeinber he 
lay between life and death* but in January he waa able to 
bo removed to Clifton, which he made his headquarters 
for two years. During this enforced leisnre he was con- 
stantly engaged in writing a very able “ Dissertation on 
the Progress of Mathemati^ and Hiysical Science," for the 
pages f>i the JSncyclopmdia JBrttanndea^ and in preparing 
for the press a work on Norway and its Glaciers^ similar 
in character to his Olariers of the Alps^ and scarcely yield 
ing to it in picturesquencss of narrative or cai«ful obi^rva* 
tion. In the summer of 1853 he was called from Clifton 
to Oxford to receive the honorary degree of D.C.L, Dur- 
ing the throe sessions of Forbes’s alienee, his class work 
had been conducted by Professor Kelland, but the session 
of 1854 1855 found him again at his post, and he worked 
with but little interruption from illness until 1859, assisted 
latterly by Dr Balfour Stewart In that year the current 
oi his life was turned into another channel. Owing to the 
translation of Sir David Brewster to the principalship of 
the Edinburgh university, the principalship of the United 
Culloge of St Andrews became vacant ; Forbes offered him- 
self as a candidate, and was successful His commission 
bears date December 2, 1 859, but he did not resign his 
professorship until the following April. The degree of 
LL.D. was then conferred on him by the university which 
his own labours had so greatly benefited and adorned. 

His new post, although it relieved him of the fatigue 
of constant lecturing, was no sinecure. The Scottish 
University Commission wore then in full session, and in 
their investigations of the affairs, financial and other, of 
his own college, and of the university, the responsibility 
of supplying information and suggesting reforms fell 
largely on him. A zealous reformer he always was, and 
ha had not left behind him at Edinburgh that dauntless 
spirit of “Thoiougli " which saw only one straight road to 
a light principle, and pursued it, not without oollisions, and 
often painful ones. The duties of his office were performed 
with scrupulous industry. His own collage is indebted to 
him for a labi)rious examination and classification of its 
ancient charters. He found the collegiate church of St 
Salvator in a condition of tasteless neglect; he left it 
partially restored and greatly beautified. He occasionally 
lectured on glaciers, climate, heat, and others of his 
favourite Kubjects, and even strained his failing powers to 
complete Ins researches on the thermal conductivity of iron. 
For the latter, shortly before his death, the Keith medal 
was awarded to him. 

In the spring of 1867 Forbes’s health gradually declined, 
and towards the end of September be set out with his wife 
and three daughters to Cannes, and afterwards went on to 
Hy6res. II is health now continued to Improve until the 
middle of January, when ho waa again attacked by haemor- 
rhage brought on by fatigue. He never sat up a^in, and 
while in that painful state the presidency of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh was offered to him and declined. It 
was evident that a summer at Hydros was impossible, so 
he was conveyed, together with one of his daughters who 
was almost in the same sad condition as himself, to Clifton, 
where he lingered for eight months, awaiting his end with 
patient calmness, sustained by the deep and fervent religions 
kith which had characterized his boyhood, and which a life 
of active scientific research had strengthened rather than 
impaired. He died on the 3 1st of December 1868. 

Forbefl reevivt'd the honorary dtigroe of D.C.L. from Oxford, sad 
that of LL I), fi oin the university of Edinburgh. The Eoyal Society 
of London awarded him their Rumfonl medal tor hia discovery of the 
pdaruation of heat, and their Royal medal for a paper on the In* 
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itmtttli tiie Keith h^eilal vii4 thrive priia^iited to him# «na 
he filled the pout of seoretavy to that body from 1840 till tlie 
failure of hie health obliged him to resign it. In 1845 m pmid6n of 
£900 a year was granted to him for his services rendered to scienoe. 
He was fellow of the Koyal Societies of London and >!l<iin burgh, and 
of the Cleological Society, corroapouding inomber of the Imperial 
Institute of France, and associate or honorary meml>er of the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, of the Academy of Palermo, of the 
Dutch ScK*ietv of Sciences (Ilauiiem), oi the Helvetio Sooie^, of 
tile Pontifical Society, of the Pontilicnl Academy of “ Kuovi 
Lincei** at Home, and of the Natuial History Societies of Heidel- 
berg, Geneva, and Vaud, and honorary ineinber of the Royal Medical 
Society of E<iiuburgh, of the C’ambrhlge, Yorkshlte, St Andrews, 
and Isle of Wight Pliilosopliical Societies, and of the Plymouth and 
Bristol Institutions. 

A list of Ids scientific writings is to be found in the Royal Soemty 
CataloguCf but the following books may be lueiitiotied as bearing 
more particularly on his glaciei lesearehcs : — Ttavfh through the 
Alps o/Havoy, Black, Kdin., 1848, 1845 ; Xonvag tnid Ql(mfr9^ 
Black, Kdin*, 1858 ; OtcaaiomU Papers on the Tiieory of OlaciirSt 
Black, Kdin., 1868. See also IVi^orie tics Glasiers de la ^SViemV, 
par M. le C’hanoine Rendu (translated l)y Alfred Wills, edited by 
Professor George Forbes), Macmillan, Loud., 1874. 

F 0 rbei*$ lifts and LetUtrn, by PilnrJpal Slmhp ut St AtiUrowfi, Pi of. P, O Tstt, 
and A. Adiuno-Reilly, wa« published b) Mucmillun. I^on<loii, 187a (A A. li.) 

FORBES, SiK John (1787*-18(n), M.D., wa« born at 
Ciittlcbrae, Batiffnliire. lie ufcteiidetl the Orainmar School 
at Aberdeen, and afterwards entered MaiLschal Collega 
Having for nine years been assiHlaut-surgeon and surgeon 
in the navy, he in 1817 graduated at PMinburgb, and 
then commenced practice in Penzanco, whence lio removed 
to Chichester, lie took up liis residonce in London in 
1840, and was the same year appointed pliytsieian to tho 
Prince Consort, and in 1841 phy.sician to the Queen’s 
imusehold. Mo was a fellow of the Royal Society, and 
D.C.L. of Oxford; and in 1853 he received the honour of 
knighthood. He died November 13, 18GI, at Whitchurch 
in Berkshire. 

Sir John Forbes was better known as an author and editui thnu as 
a practical ])Iiysiciaii. His works include tho following : — Ontjinal 
Gases. . . ilhistratiny the Use of the Steihcscope aiul Pcuimton in, 
ihe Dtagtiosis of Diseases of the Chesty 1824 ; Illustratwmof Mmlcrn 
Mesvicrism, 1845 ; A Phgsician^s Holiday, 1st cd. 1849 ; A/emo- 
ra'iiduins viade in Ireland in the Autumn qf 1852, 2 vols., 1858 , 
Sight-seeing iti Germany ami the Tyrol in the Autumn of 1855, 
1856, He was joint editor with ])r« Tweedie and t^nioliy ot The 
Cycfopevdia of Practical Medieine, 4 vols , 1838-35 ; and m 1836 he 
Ibnudedthe hritish and Foreign Medical Review^ w liich, after a jHuioil 
of prosperity, involved its editor iii peeiiniuiy loss, and ceased to 
exist, ill coufaeiiueiice of the advocacy m its laid numbers of doc- 
trines obnoxious to the pi*ofesBiou. 

FORBIN, Claudk pm (1656-1733), French naval com- 
mander, was born in Provence, of a family of high stand- 
ing, in 1656. High-spirited and ungovernable in hia 
boyhood, he ran away from his home, and through tho 
iufiueiico of ail uncle entered the navy, serving his first 
campaign in 1675. For a short time he quitted the navy 
and entered the army, but soon returned to his first choice. 
He made under D’Estrdes the American campaign, and 
under Duquesne that of Algiers in 1 683, on all occasions 
distinguishing himself by his impetuous courage. The 
most remarkable episode of his life was his mission to 
Siam. During the administration of the Qrook adventurer 
Faulcou in that country, the project was formed of iutro- 
dacitjg the Christian religion and European civilization, 
and the king sent an embassy to Louis XIV. In response 
a French embassy was sent out, Forbin accompanying the 
Chevalier de Chauinout with the rank of major. When 
Chaumont returned to France, Forbin was induced to 
remain in the service of the Siamese king, and accepted, 
though with much reluctance, the posts of grand admiral, 
general of all the king’s armies, and governor of Qankok. 
His position, however, was soon made untenable by the 
jealousy and intrigues of the minister Faulcon ; and at the 
end of two years he left Siam, reaching France in 1688. 
He was alterwards fully enga^ in active service, fixst 


with Jean Bart in the war with England, when they were 
both captured and taken to Plymouth. They succeeded in 
making their escape, and were soon serving their country 
again. Forbin was wounded at the battle of La Hogue, 
and greatly distinguished himself at the battle of Lagos. 
He served under D’Estrdes at the taking of Barcelona, was 
sent ambassador to Algiers, and in 1702 took a brilliant 
part in tho Mediterranean in tho war of the Spanish suo 
cession. In 1 706 he took command of a squadron at Dun* 
kirk, and captured many valuable prizes Iruin the Dutch 
and the English. In 1708 ho was entrusted with the com- 
mand of tho s<]uadr(»n which was to convoy tho Jhetender 
to Scotland ; but so efiectiially were the coasts guarded by 
Byiig that the expedition faded and returned to Dunkirk. 
Forbin was now beginning to bo weighoil down with the 
infirmities of ago and the toils of service, and iu 1710 he 
retired to a country house near Marseilles. There he spent 
part of his time in writing his memoirs, published in 1730, 
which are full of interest and are written in a graphic and 
attractive style. Forbin died March 4, 1733. 

FOliOELLINT, Eoimo (1688-1768), an Italian philo- 
logist, wjis born at Feiier in the diMrict of Treviso, and 
belongeil to a very poor family, lie went to tho seminary 
at Padua in 1701, studied under Fncciolati, and in due 
course attained to tlie priesthood. Fiorn 1724 to 1731 ha 
held tho office of rector of tht‘ .iuminary at Conedo, and 
from 1731 to 1765 that of father contessor in the semi- 
nary of JMdua. The remuining years ot Ins life were 
mainly spout in his native village. IIo died at Padua in 
1768 before tho completion of the great woik by winch his 
name is preserved. This is a vast Latin Lexicon^ UbiiuUy 
refeirod to os Facciolati’s, whicli has fonntd the basis of 
all similar works that have sinco been published. Ho was 
engaged with his ITerculean task for nearly 35 years, and 
tho tranhcriptiun of the manuscript by Luigi Violate oc- 
cupied eight years more. It wa.s ultimately publislied at 
the expense of Cardinal Priolo, under tho title of Totim 
Latinitiitis Lexicon^ consiHo €( cm a Jarohl Facciolati^ opera 
ct Htuiliis uEifidii Forcellini, Semniarii Patavini Alumni^ 
lacubratum, 4 vols., Padua, 1771. 

FORCHIIIAMMER, Johan Onoua, a Danish miuoralo- 
gist and geologist, was born at llusum on July 2G, 1794, 
and died at Copenhagen on December 14, 1865. After 
studying at Kiel and Copenhugoii from 1815 to 1818, he 
joined Oersted and Esmorrh in their niinerulogical explora- 
tion of Bornholm, and took a considerable shure m tho 
labours of the expedition. In 1820 he obtained his 
doctor’s degree by a chemical treatise De Mawjano^ and 
immediately after set out on a journey through England, 
Scotland, and tho Faroe Islands. In 1823 be was named 
university lecturer on chemistry and mineralogy; iu 1829 
he obtained a similar post in the newly established poly- 
technic school ; and in 1831 he was appointed professor of 
minoralogy in the university, and as such became curator 
of tho geoiogicid museum. On the death of Oersted in 
1851, he succeeded him as director of the polytechnic 
school and secretary of the academy of sciences. As a 
public instructor Forcbhammer hold a high place and con 
tributed potently to the progress of his favourite studies 
iu his native country. He delighted in the popularization 
of science, and frequently brought his knowledge and 
infiuenco to bear on such practical questions as the intro* 
duction of gas into Copenhagen, tho establishment of the 
fire-brigade at Rosenberg, or the boring of Artesian wells. 

Among his more important works oxo^Ltxrediog i de enTceUe 
Radical ers Cherniy 1842 ; Damnarka gcognostwke Forholdy 1836 ; 
Om de Bomholmske Ktd^onneUiomry 1836 ; Dit nyere Kridt i Dan- 
mark, 1847 ; Bidrag tu Skildringen af Danmarks geographiske 
Forholdy 1858. A list of liis conitihutionH to scientific penodicals, 
Dullish, English, and Gorman, will be found in the Catalogue of Sl it n> 
Ufie Papers published by the Royal Society of l.<oiidon. One of tho 
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moAt iutor^hting and njont recent in “ On the oonatitution of sea 
-vatcr «l diireiout depths and in di(fert*nt latitudes,” in the Jhoeesd* 
inff It of thfi Jiol/. tSoc, I W2 

FOlUyllHETM, a fortified town of Jlavari^ circle of 
XTj»j)er Franconia, ia aituated near the junction of the 
WicHCut with the RegniU, 10 miles S.S.E. of Bamberg. 
It liaK a castle, a collegiate and two other churcUcH, a syna- 
gogue, a TuonaHkry, and a ho4|)ital Its industries include 
brewing, tinning, soap boiling, and glass manufacture. 
Forehheirn is of very euily <irigin. Charlemagne trans- 
planted thitliei in hOl u number of Saxons from the Elbe, 
and made it an itn[>oit{int commercial entrepot In the 9th 
and 10th centnrK s many ahscatiblies, both of the princes and 
the kingdom, wrto liehi at Forchheiin, and in 890 a council 
of tin* I'liiindi Jn 1007 it was presented by the emperor 
Henry IJ. to the newly founded bishofrric of Bemborg, but 
in 1 0 10 Mciiry I i L united it again to the kingdom. Henry 
] V., how'<‘v<T, again presented it to the bishopric of Bomberg, 
with whndi it remained till 180*J, when it came into the 
]K)KKyssion of Bavatia. lii 1552 it was cajitured by the 
Maigrave AlbiTt of Brandenburg, and in 1634 besieged by 
Beruhtud of Webnar. its fortifications wore restored in 
1791. On the 6th ami 7th August 1796 a battle took 
place near it between the Fiench and Austrians, when the 
French held posseHMon of the held. J^'orchheirn ceased to 
occupy the position of a foitilied town after 1838. The 
pojmlation in 1875 numbered 38 47. 

FOKI), John (1586 -c, 164 0), one of the most noteworthy 
writer-^ of the English old drama in the [leriod of its first 
decline, was boia in 1586 at llsingtou lu North Devon. 
He came of a good family ; his father was in the commis- 
sion of the iMuce, and his maternal grandfather, Sir John 
Popham, was successively attorney-general and lord chief 
justice. John Fold, like his cousin and namesake (to 
whom, with other members of the society of (Iray’s Inn, he 
dedicated his play of /V/c tmtered the 

profession of the law, being admitted of the Middle 
Temple in 1602 ; but he huciuh never to have been called 
to the bar. Font y<5 irs afterwards he made his first ajipear- 
anco as an authoi with an elegiac etlusion called Fame^a 
or flu' Furl of i)evon^lurv <le<raafdj and dedicated 
to the wuhiw of tlie earl (Charles Blount Lord Mountjoy, 

“ coronizeil,^' to use Ford’s expression, by King James in 
1603 for his services in Ireland, w^hich the elegy celebrates) 

- — a lady who would have been n(» unfitting heroine for one 
of Ford's tragedies of lawless passion, the famous Penelope 
formerly Lady Uieh. This pauvjgyric, which is uccom- 
paniod by a series of e])itaphs, and is composed in a strain 
of fearl ess extra vaganee, w'as, us the author declares, wTit- 
ten “uufoo’d’'; it shows Ford to have sympathized, as 
Bhakespeaie himself is supposed to have done, with the 
*‘awkwanl late” of the countes.s’s hiother, the earl of Essex. 
Wh«» the ‘‘ llinl hearted Ly’^eia” may be, to whom the poet 
scorns to allude us liis ow^u dUdaiuful mistross, is unknown ; 
indeed, tlie reeord of Ford's private life is, like that of the 
lives of so many of our old dramatists, little better than a 
blank To judge, however, from the dedications, prologues, 
and opili»gut\s his various plays, he seems to liave en- 
joyed the ])atronage or goodwill of several men of rank — 
among them the excellent earl (afterwards duke) of New- 
castle, himself a muse ” after a fashion, and the gallant 
Lord Cravee, supposed to have been the husband of the ex- 
queen of Bohemia Fonl's tract of Hotwr Triumphant^ or 
the Peerea CfutlUiuj*' (printed ] 606), and the simultaneously 
published verses Thr Mouarrhea Mrrting^ or the King of 
Dffnmarltes welconu* into Fiv/land, exhibit him as an occa- 
sional contributor to the festive demands of court and 
nobility ; and a kind of moral essay by him, entitled A 
Lin^ of Life (printed 1620), w^hich contains a few not un- 
interest iug references to Raleigh, ends with a climax of 


praise to the oddneM of good ]naii» of whom jit may bo 
verified that he is hotwrum maasimm and magtun^wn 
ojdinim** — viz., King James I. Yet it may be noted in 
imssing that one of Ford’s plays contains an implied pro- 
test against the absolute system of government which 
usually found ready acceptance with the dramatists of the 
early Stuart reigns.^ Of our poet’s relations with his 
brother-authors little is known \ it was natural that he 
should exchange complimentary versos with Shirley, a more 
various though less intense dramatic poet of his own age 
and school, and that he should join in the chorus of 
laments with which the poets of the time mourned the 
decease of their acknowledged veteran chief, Ben Jenson. 

I It IS more interesting to notice an epigram in honour of 
' the author of Loveh Sacrifice and T?u& Broken HeaH by a 
I poet of a very different kind, but m whose genius it is not 
I paradoxical to assort that there were points of contact with 
j Ford’s — Bichard Crashaw, morbidly passionate in one direc- 
tion as Ford was in another. Towards the public Ford 
seems, by reason either of his social position or ot his per- 
sonal character, to have assumed an attitude of independ- 
1 enco ; but for an assailant of the theatre, such as the author 
1 of Iliairiomnafix^ he displays, like his friend Shirley, a 
1 dramatist’s inevitable scorn. 

1 It has been concluded, from evidence of a rather vague 
I description, that in the latter part of his life he gratified the 
j tendency to seclusion for which ho has been thought to be 
I ridiculed in a contemporary poem, by withdrawing from 
business (it had probably been legal business of one kind 
or another), and from literary life in London, to his native 
place; but nothing is knowui as to the date of his death. 
His career as a dramatist very probably began with some 
plays in which he assisted, or was assisted by, other authors. 
The titles of these (all we possess of them) are not without 
siguificance. With Dekker he wrote TIui Fairy Kniyht and 
Tft/e Briatowe Men fun* t ; with Webster A late Murtker of 
the Sonne ujion the Midher, A play attributed to Ford 
alone, and entitled An ill Beginning haa a good A’/n/, was 
brought on the stage as early as 1613 ; and in 1615 
followed Sir Thomas Overburtf a Life and uniimely Death— 
a subject to which the poet devoted some lines, which 
are prescrvoil, ot indignant regret. Ho also wrote, at dates 
unknown, The London Merchant and The Boyal Combat ; 
u tragedy by him, Beauty in a Trance, was entered in the 
Stationer’s Register in 1053, but never printed. Of the 
j)lays by Ford preserved to us the dates span little more 
than a decade — the earliest, Tfie Inver's Melancholy, having 
been acted in 1628 and printed in 1629, the latest, Tfui 
Lad fa Trial, acted in 1638 and printed in 1639. 

When writing The Loveda Alelawholy, it w^ould seem that 
Ford had not yet become fully aware of the bent of his 
own dmmatic genius, although he was already master of 
his powers of poetic expression. We may suppose him, 
when he first became a dramatic author, to have been 
attracted towards both domestic tragedy and romantic 
oomedy — to the former by an irresistible desire to sound 
the depths of abnormal conflicts between passLou and cir- 
cumstances, to the latter by a strong though not widely 
varied imaginative faculty, and by a self-delusion (such as 
will alone account for his repeated — and nearly always 
unsuccessful — ciiorts in this direction) that he was possessed 
of abundant comic humour. In his nex t two works, un- 

^ Grot. — “ Tlic king hath spoke his mind. 

Urg . — “ His will he hath ; 

But wore it lawful to hold pica against 
V The pojjver of greatness, not the reason, hayly 
Such undershrubs as subjects sometimes might 
Borrow of nature justice, to iufonn 
That licence sovereignty holds without check 
Over a meek obedience.” 

The Broken Hearty act ilL so. 4. 
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dwteedly those most charac^ristically eaq^ee8i?e of hie 
peeulier strength, viz., 'Tie Pitp eke *e a Where eiid The 
^rokm Heart ^both printed 1633), he had found themes the 
horrible situations in which required dramatic explanation 
by intensely powerful motives Ford by no means stood 
alone among our dramatists in his love of abnormal subjects ; 
but few were so capable of treating them sympathetically, 
and at the same time without that reckless grossness or ex- 
travagance of expression which renders the morally repul- 
sive aesthetically intolerable, or converts the horrible into 
the grotesque. For in Ford's genius there was an element 
of true reiinement, except when the self-delusion referred 
to came into play. In a third tragedy, Love'e Hacrifice (also 
printed in 1633) he again worked on similar materials; 
but this time he unfortunately essayed to base the interest 
of his plot upon an uuendurably unnatural possibility — 
doing homage to virtue after a fashion in which to honour 
is almost equivalent to uisulting her. Ho might seem by 
this time to have been in danger of indulging still further 
a morbid tendency, the corroding influence of which is fatal 
to any genius abandoning itself to it ; yet wc find him in 
Perkin Warheck (printed 1634) choosing an historical sub- 
ject, and, alone among the dramatists of his age, seeking to 
emulate the glory of the great series of Shakespeare's 
national histories. It is true that his treatment of his 
theme, though neither unskilful nor unworthy, could not 
at once compass the breadth and variety >vhich this s] secies 
of drama demands. But the effort is one of the most com- 
mendable, as it w'as by no means one of tlie least successful, 
in the dramatic literature of this period ; and we may un- 
hesitatingly regret that he sliould not have made another 
essay in the same field, instead of turning to romantic 
comedy, for which he was without the requisite buoyancy 
of spirit, while all but devoid of the faintest vestige of 
comic humour. The Fancies (JJutste and NohJe (printed 
1638), though it includes scenes of real force and feeling, is 
dramatically a failure, of which the main idea is almost 
provokingly slight and feeble ; and The Lady's Trial 
(acted 1638, j)rinted 1639) is only redeemed from utter 
wearisomeness by an unusually even pleasingness of form. 
TJiere remain two other dramatic works, of very different 
kinds, in which Ford co-operated with other writers, tho 
mask of The Smi's JJarling (acted 1624, printed 1657), 
which is hardly to bo placed in the first rank of early com- 
positions, and The Witch of Edmovton (printed 1658, but 
pr()bably acted about a ejuarter of a century earlier), in which 
we see Ford as a joint writer of one of the most powerful 
domestic dramas of our own or any other stage. 

A few notes may lx- a-Uletl on moiho of (he more reimirkaiblc of the 
plays cmimomtecl A wholly baaeh*sM anecdote, condeiiae(l int<» a 
stinging epigmm by Kndymion I’ortrr, assciteii that The Lover's 
MeLinSwly was stolen by Fonl from .ShiikesiM3aro\H })a])ors. Lk'shcf 
dramatists are in the liabit of borrowing from greaU*r ; and there 
wei*e few among the writein of our old drama, of whatever eminence 
or calibre, to \^iom i»lagiari>>m, whetlier in the matter of situations 
and characters, or of jiassages and exin essions, would have seemed 
a lit»5raty liberty requiring defence. Undonbt<'dly, the madness of 
the hero of this play of Ford’s oceasioii ally I’-calls Hamlet, while 
the heroine is one of the many, and at tin* same time one of tho 
most pleoHing, parallels to Viola But iieitlier of them is a copy, 
as Friar Bonaventura in Ford’s sf^cond nlay may l)e said to be a ropy 
ot Friar Lawrence, whose kindly pliamlity he disagreeably exag- 
gerates, or as B'jVvoIos in Lov€\h Sacrifice is clearly modelled on 
logo. Tho iilot of The Lover's Melancholy ^ which is inetfe<jtive 
because it leaves no room for su.s|>ense in the mind of the reader, 
seems original; in the dialogue, on the other hand, a justly famous 
passage in Act i. {the beautifbl version of the story of the niglitiii- 
gale's death) is tmnslated from Straila ; wlule the scheme of the 
tedious interlude exhibiting the various fomiH of msdness is 
avowedly taken, togethei with miiidry ('omments, from that store- 
house of useless learning. Burton's Anatomy of Mclaheholy. 
Already in this play Ford exlnlnls tlie singular force of his ))athoH ; 
the despondent misery of the aged Meleander, and the sweetness of 
the last scene, in which his daughter comes back to him, tiliko go to 
the heart. A situation — ^hazardous in spite of its comic substratum 
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—between Thaumaata and the pretended Parthenophil is conducted, 
as Gifford points out, wdth real delicacy; but the comic scenes are 
merely stagey, notwithstanding, or by I'eason of, the effort ex|>ended 
on them by the author. 

'Tis Pitu she 's a IFhore has been justly recognized os a irag^sly 
of extraordinary i>ow<»r; but it seems no hard matter to join in this 
recogiiition, while reserving to oneself the right, which no canon of 
criti<*i8m <!an itdmt, of protesting against the abuse of ait of which 
this play furnishes an almost unparalleled exampit*. Mr Swinbin ue, 
in his olo4|ueut essay on For<l, ha.s riglitly simwu what is the mean- 
ing of this trugeiiy, and has at the mimo time mdicaicd wb(H‘in 
consists its jKUsoii. He dwells with great force upon the <hlb'nmt 
treatment applied by Ford to the characters of tlie two nJ^‘^clJd)^e 
lovers — brother and sister. “The sin once committed, t)n‘r» is no 

more waxering or flinching {lossible to liini, w'ho h«s fought so liunl 
against the demon i,u‘ ismsessioii, w'hile she wdio ivsigioMi l»odv and 
I soul to the tempter almost at a word, riunains liable to the intln« in‘es 
of religion and remorse.” This dillci'cnt tivatmeut shows the leel- 
ing of the ]>o<d — the feeling lor whieh he seeks to evoke onr inmost 
sympathy- to os«ulhite lielweeu the bidief that uii awtul <‘nmc 
brings with it its av\rul punislmient (and it is siekmiing to obsejvc 
how the irgmnent by which tho Friar jieisimdes AnnabelJa to for- 
sake her evil courses mainly Mp]>e(ils to the plivsieid terrors of tviru 
butinn), and tho notimi that then* is sometiung fatal, Munething 
irresistible, and therotVuv in a sense self-jiistilu d, in sn dominant a 
passion. The key-note t«» tin* eoiiduciof Giovanni lies in his words 
at the close of tho first seem*-- 

* All this I’ll do, to free me from the lod 

Of veijg(*aue<‘ , else I'll stvear uia Jati 's my ytsl," 

Thus then* is no solution of the eonlliet (which in one form nr the 
other all men have to umleigo) between passion on tin* one side, mid 
law, duty, and religion on tlie other ; and passion tiiinnplis, in the 
dying w'ords of “the stmlent struck blind and mud }»y i».issu)u” — 

“ O. I bleed fast ! 

l>eath, tbou’it a guest long look’d foi , 1 embiai i* 

Tliee and thy wounds (), m,> lust minute comes! 

Wheie’ei I go, let me enniy this giaeo 

Fri‘cly to view my AuimUula’s fai’o ” 

It has Ihh'Ii observed by a recent »‘ntie of mark that “ Knghsli poets 
have given us tlie rigliV key to tho Italian tmnpmanient. . . . 

The iovo of Giovanni ami Annahelhi js iiglitly depicted as mors 
iiringiuative than sensual.’* It is diilicultio allow the appositeness 
of Mr .T A. Symonds’s special illustration; on the other liand, Ford 
huM ev<*n 111 tills case shown Ids art of depicting sensuul ]mssion 
without groHsiiess of expiession ; for tlie exoeptiou in Aininhella’s 
language to Somnzo seems to have anpeeial intmilioii, and is tiue lo 
the piH'SHiire of the sitimtion and the revulsion jiroduced by it m a 
iiatmally weak and yielding mimJ. Tln^ •‘id ire atniospljcre, ho to 
speak, of the play is stilling, and is not lemlered less so by the 
underplot wdth Hippolita 

Liki* this tragedy, The lirokcn Heart was |)rolnihl> t»»uiided upon 
some Italiiiiioi othernovelof tliodny; bntsiiM’cin the latter mstanee 
theie i« nothing levolting in tlie main itleii of the suhjiM'l, the play 
coinmemU itself us tlm most enjoyable, wldle, in n‘sp(‘et of many 
exeelh'iiees, an unsurpassed sjietiinen of Ford’s draniatie geuiua. 
The <‘omplieated phd, is eonstrueted with greutiu skill than is usual 
with this diamulisl, aud the pathos of paitieuhii sitimtiojis, and of 
the entire ohnraetei ni Penthea -a woman doomed to liopeless misery, 
hut capable of He«king lo obtain for lier brother a happiness winch his 
cruelty has eoiidtunmsl hei to foiego—luis an intensity and a depth 
whieh are all Foi d’s own Kv<‘n the lesser ehaiaetorH me more pleas- 
ing than usual, mid some henulifui lyrie.s are intersiiersod in the jilay. 

Of the other jdays wuitteii by Foid alone, The (Jhvomelc Historic 
of Perkin WarheeX -A Straiiye TriUh alone* aiipeius to for 
speeial atUuition A rf‘jH‘ated perusal of this <lnim.'i suggests the 
judgment tlwt it is ovcrjirniseil when ranked at no great distance 
from *Shake.s]»ean*’M national dramas. Historical truth has not to 
1 m» taken into eonsideratmri in tho mattei; and if (mdwithstmiding 
Mr Oaininer) then* are still eiedulous persons left lo think and 
assert that I’erkni w'as not an impostor, they will derive little 
satisfaetioii fiom Ford’.s i»hi>, which with really surpnsiug skill 
avoids the slightest indieation as to the poet’s own ls*liei on the sub- 
ject. That this tiivged> should have been re|)rinted in 1714 and 
acted in 174,^> onJv sliows that the public, as is often the ease, bad 
an eye to the eatastrotdio lather Allan to tho developnient of tho 
action. The dramatic eapahiliiiog of the subject aie, how'ever, 
great, and it afterw'urds atti acted 8chilh'r, who, however, seems to 
have abandoned it in favour of the similar theme of the Kussian 
Demetrius. Had Shakes|H*are treated it, ho would hardly have 
contented himself with investing the hero with tin* nobility given 
by Fird to this personage of his jilay,- lor it is hardly possible to 
spf‘ak of a jiorsonagc as a clmracter when the due to his conduct is 
i atentionally wdtbh<‘hi. N or could Shakcspi*are have failed to bring 
out witli greater variety and distinctness the dramatic features in 
Henry Vlf., whom Ford depicts with iutficient distuictness to 
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g tre Mine dr‘gT8e of indMduAlity to the f)gttre» bat «itll ir{^ « 
mltTtioM of tuach which woul*l have lj<*cn much to the credit of 
the dramatuHt'H ekill had he been writini/ in the Tudor age. The 
play ia, however, foutided on Hftooun A//e, of which tho text i$ 
uaed l>y Ford with admirable disrntioii. The minor charac- 
ters of tin* honest old Uuiitloy, wlioin the king oViligea 

to ls*Hb)W bift daughter’s hand upon \Var!K*<‘k, and of her lover 
the fiuthfiil “DalyvU,*' nr«i iiiost t*t!r<'tively drawn; even *‘lhe 
men of jinlgnnMit,’*^ the tnlvfiiluri ih who siiTroiiud the chief adven- 
turer, are sptntod HkcteheH, and the Inshinun among them has 
aetually souu* huimnn ; while the style of the play is, os beiits a 
‘Mluoniile Ilist<>ry/* HO ch'ur and straightforwoivl as to make it 
easy uh well ns inlereHtiiig to reii<l. 

T/if IFiti'/i of /Cifhwfdon was aittibuted by its imbUsher to 
William Itowh y, Dekker, Fonl, Init the body of the play 

hiiH }wM II g< m I illy hi hi U> be nseuliitblc to Ford and Dekkor only. 
Mr HttinljiuiK ,«x»' es with (Jifroid in thinking Ford the author of 
tht whole ol |}j< liist .i(t, luul he is most asHureill v i ight in eon- 
Hoh iiMg tliat “ theio is no nior<* Hdniiiablc exposition of a play on 
the I'aigfmli Htagi ” Suf>posing Dekktr to be chiefly rosjmnsiblo 
bn the H< eiies dulling uith the unfortuiuite old woman whom jk*i- 
He< tilioti .H a u:t< h uc timlly drives to become one, and Ford for tlio 
domestie tiagedy of the bigamist mur<lerer, it eaunot l>« detiiid that 
both divisions of the subject arc effectively treateil, while the more 
ijn|S)ttant pait of the task fell to the aluire of Fold, Vet it may 
ho donht(*d H)i<*ther any such division ran be safely fuwumed; uinl 
it may suffns* fo lepeut that no doinestio tragedy has ever taught 
with iiioieelh'i live sliiiplu ity and thrilling truth fill ness tlio hoiinly 
doiihh) lesson of the folly of selfishness and tlio mad rashness of 
eriine. To U'l such plays ns this are singularly intiTestin^, lioth as 
pi< lures of the uninneis <if the age wliieh they depict without the 
tlfort more or less pi‘rc<*]»tible in eoiucdy, and im illiistrationa of a 
SIS*! it*H of the iiiod(*Mi drama wdihdi, in its best examples, is iH'ihuju 
of all the least liahle to essential change. 

With Uekker For«l also wrote the mask of Thf‘ Suv*fi fMrhntj; 
or, as seems most probable, they founded this ]iroduetion u|a»ii 
rfmdott, an euiln*r mask, of which Dekker had besm sole author, 
iiiiloid holds tliut Dekkers hand la ner(H*tualty trnt uibh in the first 
thtee nets of T//e DarUn^f^ ana through the whole of its comic 

part, hut that the last two acts are mainly Ford'a, If so, he is tho 
author of the lalher fmeed oci'asional tiibuto on tho aeeesshui of 
King (‘hules (>f wdiieh tho last act laigely consists. This 
mask, who h iuraished uhuiidant opportumiies f(*r tho decoratora, 
iiuisit iaiis, and dancers, in showing forth how the seasons and their 
delights aie siieeessively oxhftiHttsl by a ** wanton darling,*’ Knj'- 
bright tlio giandehihl of the Hun, is said to liave been very popular. 
If is at the same time eommonpluee enough iii eomi*ption; but 
there IS rnueli that is charming in tho d< .set i[^»l Ions, donson and 
b>ly lieiiig lespeetively laid umler contribution in the course of the 
dialogue, and in one of tho incidental lyiios. 

Ford holds a position of Ida own among our dramatists 
of tho aocond order. This ho owes not to his skill as a con- 
structor of plots, which ho at tiriios prepares bettor than he 
oxeciiles them, thus verifying the observation that tho 
HUpreme skill of tho dramatist lies, not in devising or finding 
the chief situatiou of his play, but in the harmonious build- 
ing-up of tlio action and dovclopnient of the characters 
towards it. Nor does he owe it even to tho beauty of his 
versilioution, tho fluency and strength of which are incon- 
tostabU^, notwithstanding a certain obscurity of style. His 
peculiar power lies in the intensity of his passion, in parti- 
cular scones and passages whore the tharactor, the author, 
and tho reader are alike lost in the situation and in the 
sentiiiioiit evoked by it ; and this gift is a supreme dram- 
atic gift JUit his plays — with tho exception of Witeh 
of in which he doubtless had a prominent 

shat'o - too otten disturb tho mind like a bad dream which 
\ ends as an unsolved dissonance ; and this defect is a 
\ supiHuno dramatic defect. It is not the rigid or tho stolid 
o,*^uo have tho most reason to coiii[)hiiu of the insufficiency 
onU tragic poetry such as Forties ; nor is it that morality 
forMy which, as Ithocles says in Tim Broken Hearty “is 
to plmed of books and school-traditions,” which has a right 
oroatu^»test against tho final effect of the moat powerful 
\ns of his genius. There is a morality which both 
** K(h*p*i th(' soul in luiie, 

and is abMt who^o »we«it xmisio ull our avtious dance,” 

Nb to physic 

\ ** Tho sickness uf a mind 

\Brukeu with griefs.” 

\ 


or that moroli^-^r of tlmt def^raio^ to tibo Wfidiiiff 
power within man and the mling power above hho^ 
tragedy is the truest expounder, even when it lUniitTatoe bgr, 
contrasts ; but the tra^^c poet who merely places tbe pno» 
blem before us, and bids us stand aghast with him at its 
cruelty, is not to be reckoned among the great masters of 
a divine art. 

'rh« best edition of Foixl is that by Giffoni, with notes and intro- 
diK'tion, revised with additions to both text and notes by tbe late 
Mr Dyce (3 voU. 1869), Mr Swixiburue’s ** Essay on Ford,” to 
which reference has boon made in tills article, is reprinted among 
his Bnsays and Studus (1875). (A. W. W. ) 

FORD, Ricuaud (1796-I8fi8), author of one of the 
earliest and best of travellers’ Ilamlbooka^ was the eldest 
Bim of Sir Richard Ford, who in 1789 was member of par- 
liament for East Orinstead, and for many years afterwards 
chief police magistrate of London. His mother was the 
daughter and lieiress of Bonjamiu Booth, who was a 
distinguished connoisseur in art, and from whom his 
grandson seemed to have inherited the artistic skill and 
taste which he developed to so high a pitch of excellence 
I ill his writings, his sketches, and Ids collections from Con- 
tinental countries, particularly S|>ain. He was educated 
at Winchester, graduated at Trinity College, Oxford, and 
was called to the bar in Lincoln’s Ian. Ford, however, 
never practised the profession of a lawyer, and in 1830 he 
landoil for the first time in Spain, where he travelled for 
throe years, spending much of his time in the Alhambra, 
and at Seville. On his return to England in 1833, he 
settled in Devonshire at Heavitree, near Exeter, where, 
writes his friend, the late Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
“ he built himself a charming residence, and surrounded it 
with gardens and terraces, wTiich ho adorned with graceful 
Moorish buildings, and planted with pines and cypresses 
from historic gioves by the Xenil and Guadalquiver.” 
From 1837 to 1857 he contributed to the Quarterly Review^ 
his fir.st contribiitiou to that periodical being a paper on 
the apparently uninviting subject uf Devonshire cob walls, 
and his last a review of 2\>m BrowrCe School Days, His 
first work was the pain[)hlet, An IJistoricai Irupnry into 
the Unchanyeahle Chnravhr of a War in Spain (Murray, 
1837), in reply to one calletl the Policy of E^iyland toxvanU 
Spain^ and issued under the patronage of Lord Palmerston. 
He spent the winter of 1839-40 in Italy, whore he added 
largely to his collection of majolica ; and soon after his 
return ho began, at Mr Murray’s invitation, to write his 
llmulbooh for Travellers in Spain^ the literary work with 
which his name is chiefly associated. In consequence of 
the failure of his health, ho was obliged to resign his seat 
on a royal conimissiou that had been appointed, in the 
winter of 1856-7, to report on the best site for the Na* 
tional Gallery, and ho died on the 3 1st August 1858. 

FORD, Thomas, an English musician, of whose life 
little more is known than that he was attached to the 
court of Prince Henry, sou of James 1. His works also 
are few, but they arc sufficient to show the high stagi 
of efficiency and musical knowledge which the English 
school hud attained at the beginning of the 17th century. 
They consist of canons and other concerted pieces of vocal 
music, mostly with lute accompaniment. The chief collec- 
tion of his works is entitled Mtisike of Sxindrie Kinds set 
forth in Two Books, &c., 1607, and the histories of music 
by Burney and Hawkins give si)ecimeQS of his art. 
Together with Dowland, immortalised in one of Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Ford is the chief representative of the 
school which preceded Henry Lawes, the great master of 
declamatory music, who, according to Milton, 

** First taught oiu* English music how to spim 
Wordn with just note and accent” 

In this art, however, Ford is by no means deficient, liiB 
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Aoiogs tiihowing giMt caro in ikA e^BOt readariBg of the 
m^rdMf widi regard to both accsent and meaning. 

FOBDUN) John of. Little ia known with any certainty 
of thia chronicler, and the scM^led lives of him are mainly 
a collection of conjectures more or less probabla The 
credulity of our early writers is pardonable ; the nonsense 
of some later ones is without excuse^ A notice inserted in 
the New SkUistical Account of the parish of Fordoun in 
Kincardineshire begins thus : — “ John of Fordun, the his- 
torian, was either a native of the pariah or resident in it^ 
when he wrote his history of Scotland. He is called by 
Bede ^venerabilis vir Dominus Joannes F(»rdun, Pros- 
byter/** The writeFa notions of chronology must have 
b^n somewhat peculiar. The statement generally made 
that the chronicler was born at Fordoun has apparently no 
better foundation than his name. It is certain tbiit ho was 
a secular priest, and that be composed his history in the 
latter part of the 14th century ; and it is probable that ho 
was a chaplain in the cathedral of Aberdeen, 'i'be work 
of Fordun is the earliest attempt to write a coiithiuous 
history of Scotland ; nothing existed previously except 
brief chronicles and genealogical memoranda. It is 
divided into five books. The first three are almost entirely 
fabulous, and form the groundwork on which Booeu and 
Buchanan afterwards raised the huge structure of historical 
and political fiction, which was first exposed by Thomas 
Junes in his Critical Kemy, Tlie 4th and 5th books, 
though still mixed with fable, contain much valuable infor- 
mation, and become more authentic the more nenily they 
approach the author’s own tima The 5th book concludes 
with the death of King David I. in 1153. Besides those 
five books, Forduii wrote part of another book, and 
collected materials fur bringing down the history to a later 
period. These materials were used by a coiitluuator who 
wrote ill the middle of the 15th century, and who is 
commonly, and no doubt correctly, identified with Walter 
Bower, abbot of the moiiiistory of Inchcolm. The 
additions of Bower form eleven books, and bring dow'n the 
narrative to the death of King James I. in 1437. Accord- 
ing to the custom of the time, the continuator did not 
hesitate to interpolate Fordun’s portion of the work with 
additions of his own, and the whole history thus compiled 
is known as the Scotichronicon, The first printed edition of 
Fordun’s work was that of Thomas Gale in his Script ores 
Quindecim^ which was published iu 1091. This was 
followed by Thomas Hearue’s edition in 1722. The whole 
work, including Bower’s continuation, was published by 
Walter Goodall at Edinburgh in 1759. In 1871 and 
1872 Fordun’s chronicle, in the original Latin and also in 
an English translation, was edited by Mr William F. Skene 
in the series of The Historians of Scotland, Mr Skene’s 
preface to this valuable edition contains full information 
both in regard to the author, the inanuscriiits of his work, 
and the printed editions, lleferuuce may also be made to 
Thomas Innes’s Critical Essay ^ vol, i. p. 201-214 ; to tlie 
biographical notice of Fordun in tlie second volume of 
Tytler's Lives of Scottish Worthies ; and to Mr Felix O, H. 
Skene’s preface to the “ Liber riuscardensis,^’ in the scries 
of The Ilistoriam of Scotland, 

FORESTS, FOREST ADMINISTRATION. A forest 
is a tract of country covered with trees, of one or several B[)e- 
cies, or with trees and underwood. Forests are of the 
greatest importance in the general economy of the globe, 
influencing the humidity of the nir and the soil, mitigating 
the extremes of heat and Cold, affording shelter to^ man 
and beast, and enriching the soil on which they gtow. 
Trees supply timber and fuel to man, and furnish him 
with a vast variety of economical products, such as gums, 
drugs, dyes, and articles of food. The management of 
large areas of natural or planted wood-lands is called 


Fotmtry or Sylviculture. For the culture and uses of 
individual trees, see the separate articles, such as BiurH, 
Elm, Fib, Oak, <kc. ; and fur ornamental belts, avenues, 
Jrc., the reader is referred to Arboriculture, 

iliatorioal records give us reason to believe that the 
habitable earth was generally covered with forest giowlh 
before it became the abode of man, and additional proof of 
this is found in the extensive remains of auciiMit tiees. 
The geological record may also be referred to, as evidencing 
by its coal-fields the extensive breadths once covered by 
the richest vegetation. 

The arboreous vegetation of the earth is remarkable for 
its groat variety : many countries are rich in pines, others 
in oaks ; Australia iu Eucalyptus or gum trees, India in 
teak, California iu Wellingtonia or Sequoia, and Braxii iu 

I ialms. Trees, like other plants, require different degrees of 
leat, light, moisture, and elevation above the sea for their 
vigorous development, and hence various countries have 
their characteristic forests. The birches and pines of the 
North make way in the temperate zone for oaks ami boechea, 
and in the tr«>pics for palms and other heat-loving trees. 
The same trees seem to require similar climates, but the 
same climates do not always jirodiice the same plants. 
The mountains of 8outh India and Ceylon closely resemble 
the regions whore the cinchona forests occur, but the genus 
is wanting in Asia. Again the teak is unknown in 
America, although parts of Brazil resemble its liome in 
Malabar. These anomalies are oxjdaiued ]>erhnp8 mainly 
by the primitive distribution of the plants (see IIihtuibu- 
tion). It is also remarkable that some lorests consist 
solely of one particular tree (on the Continent technically 
called ‘‘[mre forest,” in contradistinction to mixed forests), 
such us the birch in Lapland, the deodar in the Himalaya, 
the Aides canadensis and Phats Strobus in North America. 
The European forests, on the contrary, are generally coni- 
)>OHed of coniferous trees mingled with oak, elm, ash, beech, 
poplar, willow, alder, birch, and lime, intersperseil with 
hornbeam, and various species of Pyrns and Prunus^ the 
underwood being hazel, elder, buckthorn, viburnum, roses, 
<kc. The American forests contain a still greattT variety 
of species, a fact strikingly illustrated by Sir J. D. IRjoker, 
in speaking of a jiatch of native forest a few miles from 
St Louis on the Missouri: — ‘‘In little more than half 
an hour, and less than a mile’s walk, I snw^ forty kinds 
of timber trees, including eleven of oak, two of maple, 
two ot elm, three of ash, two of walnut, six of hickory, 
three of willow, and one each of plane, lime, hornbeam, 
bop-hornbeam, laurus, diospyros, poplar, birch, mulbeiTy, 
and horse-chestnut, together wdth about half that number 
of shrubs,” 

Natural forests may be divided into several classes, and 
iu Kurz’s forest flora of British Burrnah the classification 
adopted is os folU>wb : — 

Evergreen Forests, 

3. TJttoial Ktm st«. I 3. Tropical Fou’Hts 

2. Swuai]) Forests. | 4. Hill Fon*i>t8, 

l>ecidimi8 or Leaf Shedding ForeiU, 

5. OjxJii Foieats. I 7. Mixed Forests. 

6. Dry Foiests. | 8. Dune Foicsts. 

The following table, calculated by Ben tzach {Per Wald), from statis- 
tics obtained prior to 1862, shows the ])roportioii of woodland in 
dilFerejit European countries, as estunaled at that date . — 


Norway .... ... 

.. fi« 00 per cent 

Satrllnia 

12 20 per cent 



.... OO’OO 


Neaputitnii StatoM. 

0 to 

„ 

lillMMO 

. . JiO JK) 


Holluiid 

710 


(iciiiiiiny ....... 

... VOdB 


S|iuin.. 

5 52 




... 18 5:1 

H 

Dunmai-k 

5 50 


Planet* 

.... 16-79 

IV 

GieHt Britain 

500 

tv 

Switzerland ... 

... 15 00 

V9 

Puitugal 

4-40 

•I 


Sioinoni gave in 1872 the proportion iu Turkey at 24 per cent, 
and in United Italy 8*70 per cent. 
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For cornpamon, we quote from the mfiut recent official ahsti^t the 
Population, Area, and Acr*Mjgc under Wood in the United Kini^om 
and variou<i fow^igri countries, a(j<;or<liijg to rt»tunifl furuiah^ by 
the agricultural and fttatiMtical depui tiueute of the respective 
cuuntiics. 
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lAtlOfi 

( 
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KrifrllMh 

Acioh) 
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Foioiitfi 
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land 

Orcftt nrlhifii fl«77) . . 
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2,187,078 

3 02 

Iri'tnnd (IH77) . .. 

ibiiKdorri, tnrludltuq 

Ml 5^.377 

20,327.1 03 > 

73,323,308» 

828,418 

2,515,401 

162 , 

(dl* Ilf Miiti iMi(f ( liiiitni 1 
iS77 ... . > 

;j 1, 320,2181 

820 



Hums) I t III 08/2) 

71,713.080 

1, 244, 337 ,351 9 
1<H).5I4,053» 

527.423,510 

42 38 

Svirt*(l(TtJ (iHT'i) . . . 

4.;i84,20l 

40,333 ,883 

40 43 

N(#i*iri»y 0870) . . . .. 

1,712,000 
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17,200.000 

22 JO 

b^nrriHik (1873) 

1,784.741 
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864,474 

; 4 25 

l*rij<^*lu (1H73) 

1 2 1,340, 023 

85,834.703 > 

20,047,014 

28 35 

IkkIi'H . . . . 

1.307,170 

8,726.080 » 

1,887,767 

8.5 00 

l( nilKU*f (l«7«; . 

1,881,303 

4,783,1 14 » 

1,404,147 

31 22 

IfollftIKl < 18771) .. . . .. 

3,803,453 

7.731,5281 

483,220 

3 27 

(1833) 

4,827.8051 

33,103,021 

7,2H.<K)0t 
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(‘ 0874), .. 
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20,341,058 i 

15 70 

Uiil> (1871) 

23.801,134 
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ir»iir« (1 StftUd (1873) 
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1,005,407 
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» I'xcluwlvo of the lto(leniu>e * Inelumlvo of Inkeit und rlverx 


fCiiHMia . 4V hH p <. ... yH'il]i e. { Jtel^litm .... M p i*. 

SiviMleii 40 43 „ ' PiuHiiltt 'JH art „ > Itnly . r2 34 

Itiidoti . ... OfiMfO ,, NoiMiiy . „ Ilolljtiiii .. ... U 27 „ 

Wllit(Mii1>(>iK 3122 „ Hu Jt/criund ... IH04 „ I»enm(iiK . 4 2r> „ 
fVuMlrlit ... . 3130 „ iMaoei* lA 70 „ ' <rH‘at IliitHia U20 „ 

Tlio diHcroj>ancieH ohsorvablo in thcflo tables are in ftomo 
cawoH up[»iirunt , tliuH llie latfjst returiiH fnun Riussia, 
Hwedeii, Norway, dto., are exchisive t»f Hheets of Wfiter, 
whereuK in the Haiiio retuniH the area of France, Italy, 
ftiul Switzerland iiK.ludos the lakes and rivers. (»ieut 
Britain also iiosv includuH the lalo of Man and Cininnul 
Irtlundn. In other cuhob the di«crcpancio.s are real, arising 
from the griNit-er accuracy of informatitni which has been 
collect I'd through Oovcrumont <»rganizationH, which did 
not ovist wlion the eHtimato of KoiitzHcb was made. An 
oiitin^ comparison iw unattainable, but it will be observed 
that the largoHt proportion of woodland is in llussia, 
Sweden, (Jenimny, and Austria. The lowest occurs in 
Britfiiii, Denmark, Holland, Spain, and l\»rtugal. 

The physical Jiistory of every country proves incon- 
testably that a modenito extent of forest promotes in a 
higli degree both its agricultural and its luunufacturing 
interests, as wtdl an the proibietivo resources of the country 
at l.irge ; and the beneficial intluoncc of forosls in a physi- 
cal, r<a»nomieal, and hygienic aspect is now receiving more 
of tile attention its importance deserves. Tho countries 
bordeiing the Minliterranean Spain, France, Italy, and 
Tinkey —have all sutrered in a inarktMl degree from the 
reekli >s and wholesale destructifui of the woods which 
coveied the luountuin slopes, and many springs which 
forinerlv existed under the shelter of the forest have now 
wholly ibs'.q>poared. Though the insular [lusition and 
moist climate of the British Isles save them from suffering 
from the want of b)reHt in an equal degree with Continen- 
tal nations, the Anglo Saxon race has been slow to appre- 
hend the value of (he forests with which nature lias so 
liberally clothed tho earth, ami the history of North 
Ameticu, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand bears 
tcHliinony to tin* Mime improvidence and need of considera- 
tion. Tliere can bo no doubt that one of the causes of the 
terrible famines in India and China is the unwise denuda- 
tion of mountain slopes, where the forests formerly ab- 
sorbed a largo t»ortiou of the niinfiill which now quickly 
runs off to the sea (see Clim.vti:), No point has been 
more clearly ostabli.'^hed than the salubrious and fertilizing 
effect of forest clothing in the climate of India, It has 
been the subject of much inquiry, and has been affirmed 
and doiuouBtratod iu reports from many districts. 


We propose in this article to indicate briefly the princi- 
pal wooded tracts of the earth, so far as known, and to, 
describe the systems of conservancy adopted or the preli- 
minary measures taken for the better management of state 
forests. Timber trees and forest produce will be briefly 
enumerated, but for the distinctive flora the reader is ra 
ferred to the separate article on each country. 

Forest science constitutes a separate branch of education 
ill virious countries of Europe. The first technical instruc- 
tion was given in the Hartz forest, and Germany has taken 
tho lead in developing a wise forest administration. 
France, Italy, Sweden, and Ilussia have successively es- 
tablished forest acadomicB, and now tho conservation of 
woodland occupies the legislature of almost all civilized 
lauds. 

The general systems of forest management in Britain 
anti on the Continent are essentially different. Beautiful 
enclosures and plantations are seen iu almost every part 
of England and Scotland. With tho exception, however, of 
coppice wood and u limited extent of natural forest in the 
lIigblandH of Scotland, the system generally followed is to 
cut down the mature crop and t(» plant again. But on 
the Continent natural rcpioductiuu is the rule, not of wood 
coppice only, but also of high forest. In France the term 
of maturity for cutting a forest is determined with great 
cure by a committee of skilled officers, and is usually 
divide<l into periods of so many years each ; the term fur 
an oak forest, for example, say laO years, is divided into 
livcj periotis of thirty years. Each series of years represents 
80 many blocks or ])oriion 8 of forest, and the yearly cut- 
tings are arranged so as to cover a certain extent of ground, 
and when one block has been felled anothei reaches matu- 
rity. France has a state department for tho administration 
of tho forests, and a very detailed code of forest laws (CWtf 
Fon'Htiti), The relation of woods to the regular drainage 
of the soil, and especially to the pcrmanonco of the con- 
figuration of the tcirostnal surface lias been thoroughly 
investigated. The methods of rt*sisting the encroachment 
of samls or dunes have also received si>eeial attention. Tn 
Germany forestry is eagerly follow' ed as a profession, 
and forest ucademieH are niinieious and well organized. 
The cxamimitioii of candidates is very strict, and tho result 
of the syHtt*m has been most beneficial. In forest science 
Germany is far advanced, and tho literature is specially 
rich. Every tract is caietully surveyed and tieatod on a 
woiking plan made with great exactness as to actual details 
ami oxi»ected growth; cure is always taken that in high 
forest there is a good stock of self-sown trees before the old 
crop IS entirely removed. Systematic observation and 
experiments are made as to the rate of growth, and the 
best soil for each description of tree. 

In Italy, where the French and German systems have 
been tested, tho principles of sylviculture adopted by 
Hartig, Cotta, d:c., are not alwa>s ai>plicable in the drier 
climato of the south. On the arid slopes of the Apennines 
pasture is more profitable, and there is as yet little 
sympathy with skilled conservation of woods. 

Europe. 

Great lirifahi and Ireiand , — The British Isles were 
formerly much more extensively wooded than at present. 
The rapid increase of population has led to the disafforesting 
of woodland ; the climate requires the maintenance of house- 
hold^ fires during a great part of the year, and there has 
been an increasing demand for arable land ; these along 
with the extension of manufacturing industries have been 
the chief causes of the diminution of w’ood. The propor- 
tion of forest is now very small, and yields but a fraction 
of the required annual supply of timber which is imported 
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with fftcility from America^ northern Europe, and the na- 
merous British colonies. 

Owing to the nature of the climate of the British Islands, 
with its abundance of atmospheric moisture and freedom 
from such extremes of heat and cold as are prevalent in 
continental Europe, a groat variety of trees are successfully 
cultivated. In England and Ireland oak and beech are on 
the whole the most plentiful trees in the low and fertile 
parts; in the south of Scotland the beech and ash are 
perliaps most common, while the Scotch fir and birch are 
characteristic of the arboreous vegetation in the Highlands. 
Although few extensive forests now exist, woods of small 
area, belts of planting, clumps of trees, coppice, and hedge- 
rows are generally distributed over the country, constituting 
a mass of wood of considerable inij[)Ortance, giving a clothed 
appearance in many parts, and affording illustrations of 
skilled arboriculture not to be found in any other country. 

The principal state forests in England are Windsor 
Park, 14,000 acres, the New Forest, etc., in Uainp- 
shire, 76,000 acres, and the Doau Forest in Gloucester- 
shire, 22,500 acres. The total extent of crown forests is 
about 125,000 acres, and the timber growing upon thorn 
is valued at between two and three millions of pounds. A 
large proportion of the crown forests, having boon formed 
with the object of supplying timber for the navy, consists 
of fine oak. These wooded tracts are under careful man- 
agement. The total receipts from the royal forests exclu- 
sive of Windsor amounted in 1876-77 to .£33,129. Tho 
largest forests in Scotland are in Perthshire, Tnvomess- 
shire, and Aberdeenshire. Of these tho most notable are 
the earl of Mansfield^s near Scone (8000 acres), the duke 
of Atholl’s larch plantations near Dunkeld (10,000 acres), 
and in Strathspey a large extent of Scotch fir, partly 
native, partly planted, belonging to the earl of Seafiold. 
The last-named forest has been regularly planted in such 
a gradation as to cut 1000 acres annually on a rotation of 
sixty years. In tho forests of Mar and Invcrcauld, the 
native pine attains a very great size, and there are also 
large tracts of indigenous birch in various districts. The 
total area under wood in Scotland is loss than it was in 
1812 by 200,000 acres. Ireland was at one lirno richly 
clothed with wood ; this is proved by the abundant re- 
mains of fallen trees in the bogs which still occupy a largo 
surface of the island. In addition to tho causes above 
alluded to as tending to disatTorcst England, the long un- 
settled state of tho country also conduced to the diminish- 
ing of tho woodlands. At present indigenous timber is 
exceedingly scarce, the proportion of woodland being only 
1*62. Tho abimdauce of peat compensates in some mea- 
sure for tho want of wood as fuel. 

The following acreages of land and woodland in the 
United Kingdom are taken from tho agriculturol returns 
of 1877 
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In England, tho woods, except tho crown forests, being 
generally on a small scale and private property, there has 
been no legislative interference with their management. 
No uniform system of education has been adopted, and a 
school of forestry is much required. Meanwhile the High 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland grants certifi- 
cates for proficiency in the theory and practice of ■forestry 
tested by examination. Excellent instruction in surveying, 
botany, chemistry, geology, and collateral subjects is given 
in Edinburgh, at the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester at Qlasnevin, Dublin, and in other places. 
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Nonmy and Smdrn^ — I'he poniusula formed by the 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden is abundantly wooded. 
The principal trees are Scotch fir {Pnivu spruce 

fir (AhieB and birch afha). Those grow 

to a large size, and the birch extends almost as far as the 
North Cape, only giving [dace at high aliitiuies to low, 
bushy willow's. In the southern ilisliiots i>nly is there any 
variety ol hardwood. Tho forests are principally situated 
in the oast of Norway. The western parts have been 
denuded, and tho wants of tho sea-coust aie supplied from 
tho inland districts. 

(’If the vast area i>f waste land returned as forest in 
Norw’ay, about one-ninth belongs to the state or to various 
Btato institutions. In tho greater part of the fure.st8 the 
i>opulation have a long established right for grazing, 
timbe**, and firewood ; and even in tracts in wdiich land- 
owners or the stale have a part ownership, tho rights of 
the population, if they have any, take precetlonce of all 
other claims. (V)nimunal forests am managed by men 
chosen from among those who jointly own them. From 
the 16th century various laws attempted to regulate the 
private forests, but these weie fouml vexatious, and w'ere 
repealed in 1836. The forest depart ment for the cimtrol 
of state forests consists of 27 ollicers, with a very large staff 
of men oint>loyed in felling and timber tianspoit. The 
export of timber from N«>rway is cbietly firun the Skeen 
Fiord, and the various poits between C\ipe T.indesnaes and 
tho Swedish border. Tho annual ex[K)rt amounts to about 
80,000,000 cubic feet, more ilmn half being sent to Great 
Ihitain and Ireland, while the average annual value is 
estimated at .£2,400,000. Some idea of the gieiit timber 
resources of Norway may also be gatiu^red from the fact 
that in the census ot 186»5 there wore 4037 men entered as 
working in the forests, and 17,549 rleseribed themselves as 
employed in woodwork, saw-nnlls, tar prcj»aring, ifec. In a 
Norwegian administiation report it is stated that ‘Hhe pre- 
sent destruction of foiests has reaeheci the limit of the per- 
missible, probably oven exceeded it.'' 

Of the 100,500,000 acres in the kingdom of Sweden, 
88,800,000 were ofiierully rejioifcd in 1875 ns forest waste 
land, 12 millitais being public, and 76 millions private 
property. Only about lialt of tins, howcMU', is really 
covered wdth wood, inelinling plantations foiined in recent 
years. Of the public foiests only 4 million acres are under 
direct state management , about an equal niea remains to 
be demarcated, wdiile tho rest brlinigsto other public insti 
tubions, is attached to state lesidijiicos, or is tempoxarily 
alienated. Tho trees in Sweden are tho same as those of 
Norway, but oak, elm, lime, alder, ami beech grow more 
extensively in the south. Birch-wood is cliietly used as 
fuel, and the wood of tho asiieii is largely cmplo)ed in the 
manufacture of matches. 

Forest manugement in Sweden is in course of progres- 
sive dovelojanent, and tho administration is conducted wdth 
energy. Tho department consists of a director and 700 
men of different admin i.Htrative and executive grades. 
Much labour is required to bring the timber to market 
from remote forests in the western part of the kingdom ; 
in winter sli^dges on ice and snow are user! for transport, 
and in floating down the rivers logs often take four ond 
five years to reach tho timber depot. Besides the control 
of the state and other public forests, the department is 
ontrusted with tho surveillance of private forests. 

In 1875 tlip total rfvcmii* of the state forests wns £.^11,807. Tho 
aotnal oxpemhtiiro w'as £35,787. Tho wvio tljciffon^ £21,020 

TJie 8hix»nu*jits of timbor an* aimnrdly iuoicfising. and wvie in 1874 
325,001 loads, and 70 1, 741 Hhiiidurds. A Oovoinnu'Ht forost 
school at Stockholm, which in 187.5 had 13 students, siqiplics 
recruits for tho liighcr gra<U*s of forest service, while there me six 
provincial schools for training men for thi* subordinate jiosts Be- 
sides tlioHc, there is a private forest school receiving a gnint in aid 
from Government. 
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Denmark i« one of tbe inoefc poorly wooded coutit;ri6fi in 
Europe^ tbe percentage of woodland being now only 4^25 
of the whole area. Thie email pro]»ortnjii is caused chiefly 
by the nakmlness of the wowtorn part of Jutland, where the 
west winds have sccoudod the action of man in destroying 
the forcHtH. Much of the wof^l which at one time covered 
nearly the whole of Denmark having been cut down, to 
make way for agriculturt*, and to BUjiply fuel and timber, a 
vast area thun bamd 1ms b<*(M»rno a sandy heathy dCsert. 
The chief iinUgemms trees of Denmark arc the spruce and 
Scotch fir, birch, and uspem 'J'Jie oak also forms valuable 
forests on the islands of rnl.stcr and Lolland. Ueech, which 
was later introduced, has nourished so well as almost to 
nionop(»lizo the ion^st ground, and special protection is 
afforded to the oak, while a variety of conifers are being 
introfba i d as i j\ais to the beech; in a few places only, such 
as Norniaiuly and the Cdipathiaii mountains, are beecli 
forests so luxuiiant as in Denmark. Although laws to 
chock tin* dusli action of forests were enacted in the 15th, 
16th, and J7th centuries, they were treated as a dead letter; 
it is only since 1805 that elfectivo measures have been 
taken to jneserve the leniaiiis of Danish woodland and to 
create new phiniations. A stuto forest department permits 
only stuall portions of old futests to bo cleared at a time, 
and insists on the himultuneous planting of an equal area. 
TJio department also cxorciKcs a controlling eiipervision on 
privat-e forests, forming plantations where neceasaty on 
private estates at the cx[)eiiso of the owner. About (»ne- 
fifth of the entire area i»f Denmark may be described as 
lying waste ; some of this is unlit for the grow'th of trees, 
but alreiidy (ixtousive [dantutions have been formed, on the 
hoaUis and <lunes of West Jutland, of hardy trees such 
as montamty Ablv^ (tlha, A. e^rcelsa^ and A. pecthtata. 

In some instain es, the stuto purchases tracts of heath on 
wbicli (o form plantations, and in others grants aid to 
private enterprise. 

The Daiiisli forest school is at ( ’oiM‘iihrtg<‘ii» arul ftnnns u bnmoh 
of au ngrK'uUural ooUcgi*. Admit tsucc is ohtaiued after jmssing an 
axiiiiiiniitinn similar to that rrfjnin^d for matuoiilation at tho \ini- 
vcrsity. 'rh(^ for<‘Mt education nquinss hmi exaimnationq, and the 
suhicrts conipnscd aie -(1) malhemulirH, ge(dogy, natural jihilo- 
HOpiiy, c'hcmiHtry, y<»oli»gy, botany, iiiul diawuig; (2) ]>iaotiral 
Woik, to artjutiaa knowh‘<lge of nhirh tlic student geiieiully ai- 
ranges to Hurve foi a year oi t\\t» under a lorest officer ; (2) un oiul 
examination in tbe ]inmii>leM of fon'stiy, 8ur\eving, geology, 
h)diologVi lores! roologVi and 1u>tMnv ; and ( 4 ) these juiuciples 
ajmbed niaetieally, a liact of foiesl above 200 acres to lio surveyed, 
ami levels found for a him ot 8000 oj 4000 feel. Tlie course of study 
extends from l(an to six years ; tbo studcul then Ih'Couicm a ** forest 
candidate/* and iiuiy look for (lovcruiueiit ciiii»loyiiU)ji(. 

UoUmiJ^ on uccouiit of its formation ami climate, 
possesses no indigenous foiesl s. The country is so inter- 
sected by water lint it is exlreiuely subject to fogs, iiud 
being htlU' abo\e the sea level it is greatly exposed to 
winds, those Iroiu tlin nortli-wnst espocially being pre- 
judicial to tioc growth, while the marshy ground prevents 
the roots from jumetiuting fur into the soil. There is, 
however, along the louds and (‘nibiUikments, a cousidemblc 
amount of iuubei, consisting of beech, ]>ojdar, wdllow, and 
a$h, which attain a Imge si/a*, and m tlie management of 
auch avoiiues the Dntt*h excel Elms also thrive on the 
embankments. The ext ensue dunes, amounting to 1 40,000 
acres, are planted chiefly wiili hauly conifers (Marsh). 

JBWt/'iinia. --The physical tcniuies of Belgium are, except 
in the northern part, very difiereii! from those of Holland, 
The chief forests are in the distrnts of Brabant and 
Flatidenj, and the old forest of Ardennes atill extends 
a;:loug tho south eastern fionticr. AecmxUngto Biemoni, in 
Belgium had 18 per cent, of her soil covered wdth 
liocent returns give tho area of state forest in 
Belgium iks nearly’^ 75,000 acres, and of communal forests 
300,000 acreii^;. all being uudoi Government control 


Oahmnf fs i^ gen^ind wooded, lihe fbi^s cl 
Prussia being estimated to cover 23*35 per cent, of Uie 
whole surface; while Wiirtemberg has 31*22, and Baden * 
35*90. This wealth is imrtly due to the abundant natural 
supply, and partly to the methodical way of treating forests 
adopted by all the states of the empire. The winters 
being long and severe, au abundant supply of fuel is 
almost as essential as a sufficient supply of food. This 
iiccessity bos led, in the absence of coal, and along with a 
passion for the chase, to the preservation of forests, and 
to the establishment of an admirable system of forest 
cultivation, almost as carefully conducted as field tillage. 
We need only enumerate a few of the principal wooded 
tracts bordering on the Bhiiie and the Elbe. The Black 
Forest stretches the whole length of the grand-duchy of 
Baden and part of the kingdom of Wfirtemborg, from tbe 
Neckar to Basel and the lake of Constance. The vegeta- 
tion resembles that of the Vosges; forests of spruce, Scotch, 
and silver firs, mingled with birches, beech, and oak, are 
the chief woods met with. The forest of Rippoldsau, on 
the head waters of the Kinzig, is one of the best forests, 
and is managed with great care. In the grand-duchy of 
Ilosse, the Odonwald range of mountains, stretching 
between the Maine and the Neckar, contains the chief 
su^iply of timber. These two large tracts of forest are 
favourably situated with respect to water carriage, and 
from them tbe supply of timber for exportation is mainly 
drawn ; it is now, how^ever, so much diminished in passing 
down the Rhine through populous districts, that it no 
longer suffices for tho demands of the Dutch shipbuilders. 
Tho laigc‘st spurs are called “ Hollander.'^ Tho floating 
operations duwui the Boveral tributaries of the Rhino in the 
Black Forest aie very instructive, and tho timber trade 
may tbere bo studied with advantage. In the duchy of 
Nassau there are the large wooded tracts of the Westerwald 
and the Taunus mountain ranges, and the forests cox or a 
largo area extending between Neuwied and Biebeiich. In 
Rhenish Prussia the valuable forests nearly equal the arable 
l.iud in extent. These lie partly in tlie Ardennes, on the 
borders of Belgium, and on the mountains overhanging 
tho Upper Moselle, but they do not furnish such stately 
trees as tho Rcdiwarzwald or Black Forest and the Oden wald. 
The Vosges forests woie ceded to Germany in 1872, after 
the Franeo-Prussian war. The Spessartw'ald, near Asch- 
affeuburg-on-the-Muine in Bavaria, is one of the most 
extensive forests of middle Germ any, containing large 
masses of fine oak with extensive [ilaiitations of coniferous 
trees, spruce, Scotch fir, and larch. Bavaria [lossessea 
other fine forest tmets, such os the Baierischewald on the 
Bohomiau frontier, the Kranzberg near Munich, and the 
lYankewald in the north of the kingdom. North 
Germany has extensive forests on the Hartz and Thurin- 
gian mountains, wffiile in East Prussia large tracts of flat 
gioiind are covered with PinussylvcstriB^ Abies ejccelsa^ and 
juniper. 

Prussia, including Hanover, contains about 20 million 
acres of forest land. About half of this is private property, 
and of the other half, managed by tbe state, part is com- 
munal or occlesiustical forest. Of the state forests, equalling 
0,200,000 acres, a small proportion is moorland yet to be 
planted. Tho jield of the state woodland in 1871, a lar^ 
)>ortion of wdiich bears Hcotch fir, was 204,796,260 cume 
feet, or 34*5 culdc feet i>er acre of the area devoted to the 
produce of timber. The total income for tbe year for 
timber and other foiest products amounted to j£2, 100,000, 
or abotfl six shillmgs an acre, little more than half of which 
wont to working e.xpenBes, the co.st of the forest academies, 
commutation of servitudes, and road taxes. 

Much has been done in Germany to preserve and 
develop tho forest resources by establishing training 
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WMIa, witli ibe reiult tfhttti BjMpioiknte hm been moat 
iMseuirately atndied, and the economical management of 
* woodland most suocessfaUy carried out in tbab country. 
The following eight academies existed prior to the unifica- 
tion of the empire. Each large state hu one school They 
are now being remodelled with a central office at Berlin. 

Eisenach in Thuringia, Saxo Giessen iu Hosso. 

Weimar. C’arlsnibe in Ihiden. 

Tharant, near Dresden, Saxony. Holionheini, uoar Stuttgart, in 

Neustadt Ebcrswald, near Berlin. Wurtembeinr 

Milndeu m Hanover. Aschatfeubitrg in Bavaria* 

The academies at Neustadt Eberswald and Aschaffeu- 
burg are for the study of forestry alone, while iu the 
others the pursuit of agricultural or eugineering knowledge 
is combined with it. In Germany the forest service is 
a state department, filled by youths of good position, who 
are specially trained for the purpose. Tiie period of train- 
ing extends over five yeara, and its course is thus described 
by Campbell Walker.^ 

“ Nothing struck nia as more remarkable than the extent oud 
varied nature of the studies required from forest candidates or pro- 
bationers in Prussia, and the number of ) ho s lliey aie content to 
»)eud, first in studying and then in waiting for an appointment. 
The would-be oherfbrsUr must, after passing ceitain terms at a 
Government school of the fii-st class, spend a year with an obm- 
forster in a *revier,’ and thou pass an t‘xaiiiinatn)n ns foicst pupil, 
after which there is a two years* course at a forest ncHdeiu y, and an 
examination in scientific forestry, land surveying, &e,, oii passing 
which the pupil bccumiss a ; tlieii other two jeais* 
practical study, during at least nine months of ^\ hn.li he must aetu- 
ally perforin the duties of a forester, after whn h toiin's the final 
Government examination, on passing which he enters the gia<le of 
oharfiirster-icaiuiidaL The ditfercnce In'twixt the two examinations 
is that the first teats the candidate’s knowledge of tlieoretieal foiesliy 
and co|piate sciences, whilst the Inttei tests his ability loappl) wlmt 
he has learnt and caimbility for emidoyment as obeifuister and in 
the higher grades After passing the final cxsimiiiiitioii the ohtr-^ 
/hrstcr-kandidat is employed as an assistant in the aead(*nnes and 
control ofllcos, in making foiest sniveys and w^orking plans, und 
sometimes acting iu charge of aievici, receiving ceitain daily or 
Weekly allowances whilst so employeii. Aftci livt' or six ynas of 
this jirobation ho may look forwuid to being ii<*rinanently n]»ponited 
Thus wo have at least live years si»eiit iu stiwly and other five in 
probation, — the former without any i>ay, and the latter only witli 
meagre allowances, whilst actually omployeil, before the wouIiI-Ik* 
forest officer is installed ; and the time is gent rally luueh longei. 
Yet so gi'oAt is the desire lor Goveinment st'vviee, und pnitieularly 
forest service, in Prussia, ami indeed in Germany generally, that 
there is no lack of competitors. 

“ The forests fonn jiait oi the revenue deimitment, and nre pre- 
sided ovei by an oberlaiui-fotstmcutU'r iiiuf vunmipriai dir^lior, 
aided by a revenue councillor and joint minisienal direktor and a 
numerous council, with suitable establish iiients and seeretaries for 

tho various branches The oherhmd'foristmeistrr is governor 

of the academics, and at the h(»ad of each is an nht.’t -/vrstmeister^ 

aided by a numerous staff of professors and ansistants 

Thert‘ IS a contiol office of account at Potsdam, wheie all the forest 
accounts of the several provinces arc finally audited before going to 

the ministry of finance The 12 provinces of Prussia are 

divided into 80 cit<ii^»{Bcgi6run^shczir1c\ and to each of these au ober- 
forstnicxster is appointed to leprosciit the forest department in the 
oouiieil of local artiiiiniatratiou {He^iening)^ and aided by councillors 
and by the fttrutmeisUnty as a board, to represent foiest interests in 
the Government, and administer the depaitmuut to the best advan- 
tage. N oxt in oi^or coinc the for)>tnwi^ter8^ numbering 1 08, in charge 
of divisions with an average aiea of 25,000 hectares, and then the exe- 
cutive officers, 700 oberfbrfitcrHy wuth charges averaging ab<»ut 8000 
hectares, to each of which is attached vcforstri^iuiant, or collector of 
forest revenue, and fbratd'm (or overseers), with ranges of from 
500 to 1000 hectares. The forests have all been surveyed, valued, 
and divided into blocks, and there are aeeurute maps representing 
the extent and situation of each forest district, and the clesctiptiou 
and age of the timber growuig in each block. Whatever be tho si/e 
. cf the woods every tree is recorded, and a working plan is drawn 
out and followed,— -certain species being destined to longer or sborter 
growth, accoidiug to their i*ro!inse of vitality or liability to decay. 
It may bo remarked that such inaj^sform the starting point* of cvciy 
true system of forestry.” 

At Ascliafifenburgi which may be taken as an example 
of German forest schools, candidates for Government for- 

^ Jieports on Porest Managmimt, London, 1872* 


est service must first pass the standard of tho higher 
school or gymnasium, which includes cia*9Hics, mathematics, 
natural history, and chemistry. They are usiuilly hevoiiteeu 
to ninetooii years of age, and they first become apprentices 
for one year, assisting in the practical work of a forest 
district* The forest curriculum extends over two and a 
half years. Bosiiles the director, there arc four jn-ofossors, 
who teach the following subjects : — 

I. /hrfl8/ri/. Genend tiniitagemcnt, planting operation**, v^alnation 
snrvevs, nfiaiioii and dcUila of working plan, traubpoit atul salo 
of tiniW and otnnr ioiest produce. 

II. Kofuritl SicinKi'Hy with ftpccial reforonee to finest requiro- 
ments : m**teorologicHl phenonmna, organh* chemistry, imlrition 
of plants, systematic botany and isoology, entomology. 

III. jlffc/m/inv. and Etmitiecri'ngy ytilti Jlofui- making, 

IV. For<*st LegtshUton and Police, 

PriicUcsl instruction is given lu the laboratory, and excursions are 
made in tho forests. IMie students wdio p««tt the final examination, 
alter five years* training, are qiinlifiod for appointnnmtMin tbo forest 
service. Careful observations utn made at Aschaireiibiiig regarding 
tho influenco of fou'.le on tJio air and soil, their lijgienic iinpoi’t- 
auoo and eifoct on chnuite. 

Austria, — Austria, including Hungary and Bohemia, 
possesses a vast umoiuit of timber, about one-third of the 
productive area being roturnod as woodland, und covering 
66,000 square milcH, Bilu.ited more in the east tlian in the 
west. There are 11,630,000 acres of fi^rest belonging to the 
state, chiolly lu Croatia, Sla\onia, Transyhania, and the 
Alpine regions throughout tho empire. l>almulia and 
Istria alone have a defiefimt supply of timber, owing to 
previous devastations; but the Government is here making 
groat efl’orts to lesLore the forests. Tlie pre\ ailing tre.es in 
the higher altitudes are Abies ejrreisa mid fjectinata and 
J^inas viOiUaaa and Marino, The larch mingles largely 
with the pines. In the low^-lying tracts of the Alps and 
Carpathian mountains tho beech is the principal tree ; in 
tho north-west several species of oak ; iu tho south the olm, 
poplar, chestnut, and walnut* iu Dalmatia and southern 
Tyrol the olive, mulberry, and lig trees abound. Austria 
)>roduceb annually about 67 million cubic feet of timber; 
ttiid of other forest products the following arc pimcipal 
items 

500.000 cwtM. gall-iiuit*. I 250,000 c wis. tuijjoot me nnd ro«ln 

100.000 ,, potash. I 4,000,000 ,, taiiuiiig hulk. 

The total income in 1H72 from the Austrian state forests 
was 4,1-18,000 gulden, tho expenditure 3,04U,000 gulden, 
leaving a net profit of about i^90,00(). 'J'ho Austrian 
Government are wisely desirous to conservo and utilixe their 
valuable forest ]>roj)erty, and there is a stato foiest depart- 
ment with a Htafr of 1170 persons, 22 of whom arc skilled 
officers of high position. In parts of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary entire ft>rcsts have been destroyed, rendering useless 
much soil that is unfit for agriculture* Encouragemont is 
given by tho state to persons who make successful efforts 
to plant denuded ground. 

Hcientific forestry is not bo advanced os in Germany, but 
increasuig attention is being given to the subject. The 
principal forest academies are at Marien-brunn near Vienna, 
with a large staff of professors, a laboratory and museum, 
and at Scheninitz iu Hungary. The courses last three 
years after passing the gymnasium examinaiiou, as at 
Asebafifenburg. Ollier academies for training more exclu- 
sively in the practice of foreBtiy have a sborter course. 

Bvosta , — Tho inequality of the distribution of wood in 
tho Eussian empire is very remarkable. The north of 
Great Eussia, the government of Perm, and Finland have 
a large proportion of forest laud, and the export of timber 
from Archangel, Bt Petersburg, and Eiga is very great. 
In central Eussia there are also large and valuable foiests, 
but in the south they become scanty. It was recently 
I re\)orted at the annual meeting of the gCKigrapliical society 
I of Vienna by Councillor Wex, that the Volga is decreasing 

IX* — 51 
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in volume owing to the destruction of wood in its valley, so j 
as to affect materially the level of the Caspian Sea and Sea 
of Aral, With the exception of BesMarabia and the I 
CaucasuH, incUnling the region sonth-went of the Caspian, 
the sonthorn districts of Kussia bordenng the Black and 
Caspian Seas are extromely bare of wood, and for household 
fuel the people use a compost of straw, leaves, dec. The 
Government has attempted the planting of portions of the 
vast steppes, and near Odessa there arc fine plantations of 
AiLantlufti ijlandufona, which give promise of success to 
further plantitigs (Marsh). The following statistics of the 
proportion of woodland in Ilnssia are given m the Journal 
of Fon'ntrj/f 1(S77 • - 

fin* Ju KiiioiMMin HuKsia alone 172,418,000 di'SHiatin^ 
(alum! mo/>oo,uO(» tums) of foronts, or 4.8 8 p<*r (S*nt, of th<* entiio 
touitoi V Ii an <*vli*nl of is not to bo fouml in any other 

romilrv ol Kinoja* 'I’wo- thirds, or 00 per eent , i»f the mans oi 
foreals rKtehd ovei theTioTth I'asti'ni diwtiiets; then follow the noith- 
wehlein f^ovei oiiients, where therehitiv<‘pio]M>rtioii tothej^eiieral an a 
iM 80 f«) f>0 pel (*«‘nt. In the tniddle Ihc Baltic, and western 

and It ntnd ]Movinei*H the jiroportion ia 27 2 per eent., in the kouIIi- 
westerii it I-.2 fipiTeent ,in the liittle KiiHHia and Steppe governments, 
Hii'lnding the ('iimea, it iH only 0*7 per cent rinlniid iind the 
< 'am .isu 1 tin* ioil ineliidod, wlui h (Ontain ftplendid timber in gte.it 
vaiiet V, noi tin l‘ohsh govoinmeuts, where the fuicsia occupy a veiy 
evten.sive an mi,” 

ill tile Paris Exhibition Report, 18fi7, the area of forest 
in 1 'inland is given iit 2,500,000 acres, but in the most 
accessible parts waste! ul and serious denudation has taken 
pla«*e 

Tlio SroU'h fir, the s[>rueo, and the Siberian larch are 
the most cDiinnoii eomfenms trees in RuHsia. The spruce 
[mnetnites furthest north, the Scuicli fii glow's w'ell in the 
Crmu a uiul the Caucasus, while the latcJi is chiefiy found 
in the distuot drained by the Peteliora river, and through* 
out Siberia. Hiese throe form the staple of llio Kussian 
timber ex[)ort tnule. Birch is also a tree of the northern 
latitudes, and evteiuls eastw'ards as far as Kamchatka. 
In the. central and over a large part of the southern portions 
of ICtiropefiu Russia there are good iorests of oak, and the 
beech, boxwood, ash, lime, maple, and walnut all grow in 
more or less ])rofasion. The oak does not cross the Urals. 
Thu ridges ot the Crimoa arc clothed with Corsican pine 
(Pinns fjonrot)^ while the Scutch fir and beech form fine 
forests Hi the (Jatieahus. 

Tho aiiinud (•ousuiin)tiou of woiul witliin the Russian empire is 
uiioiinoiis, llie eMtiiiialid vnluo b(‘nig ‘iCO milboiis of roubles, the 
ruilwfiNs reipomig for fuel nlone 7 million roubles wortli, lu the 
absenei* of sione nenrlv all tile buildings are made of wood. Every 
year iipw.ods ol lOD.ueo veHsels of differi'nl desoi iptions deaeeud tho 
KussiJiu rixeis, most of wbieli on leuelniig their <i(*stinatiou are 
broken nil for building oi fin 1. Heoti h fir nn<l wpruei* aro usually 
enipli»ye<l foi tins pinpos<* The collection of insin and tar in tho 
nortliern pro; mees is very great, about 7000 tons of tar being 
annually cKported. A new industry luus ajirnng nj» of Into years, 
vir. , iimking pulp for papei fiom the >>'0011 of the asiKUi, a tree 
which reailil> n-pniduees itsi-lf. The limo furiushes luateiial for 
rope, eoidau:e, and malting 

In lUioii \on Brig, a distinguished forest ofTleer of Saxony, 

was reijuested to repoit on the forests and forest niHiiagemeiit of 
Kinlaml, and Miliseipiently also ol Poland. The ostahlishinent of 
two sehooks of ton*sti\ nsnlteil (loin his visit. At tho school of 
Nova Alex.itidiia in Pol irul, established in 1858, the teaebing 
of agriculture i.s eomlaned with th.it of ioiestry Tlio passing of a 
gyinnasunii i*\aminatioii is neaeasaiv before mlmission. The course 
of stimy eoveis thn*e yi'ai.s, when, alter tho final cxamiuutioii, the 
8tudt*iils iieene a diploma entitling them to emploviuent in the 
aetviee ol Ihneiinuent, At Ev<iiK in Finland, wlcie the school was 
fouinbsl in 1851b the lustnietion is in fore drv only. Though at tho 
commencement tho education and unaiteis were given fiw, 
the school hud to he closed for lack of pupils , but in 1874 it was 
rt'Oiganued, ami now it aeenih to be m a llounslnng eondilum. Tho 
course evtemks to two vears, and the instnietion ineUules forest 
law and economy, Mirveying, book-keeping, engineering, mnthe* 
matios, and kindred snlmets. A fori'st selnad .also exists at IVter- 
offaky nmir Moscow, and uiudher at Benliansk on the soa of AzolT, 
and ninny young Russians have Iss'n sent to the Freueh and 
Oermiiu slihoola to acquire a knowledge of forest i»cienco. 


JRouTmnia , — It is comptkted tUt there are in Beminatiiia 
2 million acres of forest land, though not wholly covered 
with wood. In the plains species of oak predominate, and * 
according to elevation, walnut, beech, yew, silver fir, and 
spruce. But the coniferous trees have mostly disappeared, 
and the forests have been greatly damaged, while, owing 
to grazing rights, no young trees have been allowed to 
H[iriug up. A small forest staff has now been appointed, 
and plans are being formed for the establishment of a 
school for training forest assistants. 

France, — The principal timber tree of France is the oak, 
and various species are much cultivated. The cork oak 
is grown extensively in the south and in Corsica. The 
beech, ash, elrn, maple, birch, walnut, aurl poplar are all 
important trees, while the silver fir and spruce form 
mtignificeut forests in the Vosges and Jura Mountains, and 
the Aleppo and maritime pines arc cultivated in tho south 
and south-west. About ouo-seventh of the entire territory 
is still covered with wood. 

Forest legislation took its rise in Frince about the 
middle of the 10th century, and the great minister Sully 
urged tho enforcement of restrictive forest laws, lu 1669 
a fixed treatment of etate forests was enacted, and in 1750 
Mirubuau estimated the woodlands in Franco at 70 millions 
hectares. Duhatuol in 1755 published his famous work 
on forest trees. Reckless deHtruction. of the forests, 
however, was in progress, and tho Revolution of 1789 
gave a fresh stimulus to the work of devastation. The 
usual results have followed in tho frequency and destruc- 
livenesH of floods, which have washed aw'ay the soil from 
the liill side.s and valleys of many district.s, especially in 
tho south, and the fre*quetit inunrlations of tho last fifty 
years are no doubt caused by the deforesting of the sources 
of the Rhone and Hat>ne. Laws wore passed in 1B60 and 
1804, providing for the reforesting, “ ruboisement,” of the 
sloi»es of mouritains, and those laws take effect on private 
as well as statu property Beneficial results have already 
ensued. Thousands of acres are annually jilanted in the 
departments of Hantes and Bassos Alps ; and during the 
.summer of 1875, when much injury wa.s done by floods in 
the south of France, tlie Durance, formerly tho most 
dangerous in this rc8[)ect of French rivers, gave little cause 
for anxiety, and it is nmnd the head waters of this river 
that the tliii‘f plantations have been formed. While tracts 
formerly covered with wood have been replanted, planta- 
tions have been formed on the white shifting sands or 
dunes along the coast of Gascony. A foiest of JHnus 
Pinasfei% 150 miles lu length and from 2 to 6 broad, now 
Htrutches from Rayonue to the mouth of the Gironde, raised 
by means of sowing steadily continued since 1789 j and the 
cultivation of the same pine in the department of Landes 
has, along with draining, transformed low marshy grounds 
into productive soil. With the provinces of Alsace and 
Lorraine, a largo extent of forest was ceded to Germany in 
1871. 

An official icport, dated 1872, gives tho folloAMiig forest areas;— 

Btatc forests 900,000 licotarea, 

rominunal forests 2,00o,000 ,, 

Pnvato forests 6,000,000 ,, 

Total 8,900,000 „ 

lu 1877 the French state forests contained 985,086 hectares, and 
the eommumd 1,919,622 hectares. The revenue m 1827 amounted 
to 27,000,000 fnincs three- fourths of which was from the sale ot 
timlH»r, and one-fourth from other forest produce. The estimated 
nweiiuf foi 1877 was 88,500,000 francs, 29,600,000 of which was to 
come from the regular felliiigw, and the remainder from extraordinsiy 
cuttings* and minor ^ foro,st produce. The annual ex^Mnises of the 
foivst department average 18,000,000 francs. For 1877 the actual 
figures wore 13,326,732 francs of which about 6,000,000 is for the 
I pay of tho ostabliahmont, two and a half millions for roads, two for 
plantations, and tin* balance for conservancy and management. 

1 The dejmrtment is adiuiiustered by tho director general, who 
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tmii Ids lMiidquaTter$ at Rarla» 4ii»i8ted by a board of adtninitira- 
tiott, who meet twice a week, and are I'harged with the workingf of 
• the forests, questions of rights and law, finance, and plantation 
works. The establisliment conaietR of 86 coiisen'atora, 1/4 inspec- 
tors, 310 sub-inspectors, and alwut 420 gardes ginAraux^ the 
number being regulated by the exigencies of tlm service. 

The department is supplied with officers fVom the forest school 
at Nancy. This iustitution was founded in 1824, when M. JLorents, 
who bod studied forestry in Germany, was appointed its first 
director. Any Frencli youth from eighteen to twenty years of 
may compete for admission to the nehool on producing certain certifi- 
cates ana filing a bond guaranteeing the payment of 1500 franca a 
year, and 600 francs from the dateof hw joiuim? the establishment till 
he is promoted garde gioAraJ on full pay. The entrance examina- 
tion comprises arithmotit', algebra, geometry, trigonometry, physical 
sciences, ehomistry, plan-<lrawing, meehanioH, German, history, geo- 
grophy, and free-hand <l rawing. The i>upils pass two years in tlie 
school, and during a thinl attend lectures, while taking practical 
charge of portions of forest near Nancy. The school is under a 
director, a sub-director, and eight professors, besides two officers for 
militaij instruction. In the winter session eight hours daily are 
spent in the school, and the summer term is oluelly passed in forest 
tours, the pupils acconi|)anyi ng the professors, who'a]»ply the teach- 
ing of the school to objects found in the forest. There are usually 
46 to 60 French pupils. ^ Tlie French Government liaa kindly 
extended the benefits of this well -equipped institution to candidates 
for employment in the state forests of lintish India. 

Sv^itzerhmd , — Forests in Switzerland cover about 18 per 
cent., or ouo-sixth of the whole area, but in some of the 
cantons excessive deforesting has taken place. On the 
precipitous mountain sides the forest is found to have a 
jioworful influence in preventing the formation and descent 
of avalanches, and in the Alps the woods are [ireservod, 
though iusufliciently, by law. A distinguishing feature of 
Swiss forests is the prevalence of the silver fir, Abies 
peciuiaUif which covers largo tracts on the mountains up 
to 4000 feet; the larch is sometimes mixed with beech 
to 3000 feet, more rarely with oak and walnut to 1800 
feet, and chestnut to 750 feet, Each canton regulates 
the management of iorosts within its own limits, but 
efforts repeatedly made in the Federal Council for 
the introduction of a uuif<»rm system of forest legisla- 
tion throughout the republic have not yet boon success- 
ful. 

Vigorous attempts to preserve and restore wooded land 
are made in some of the cantons, and difticulties in the 
transport of timber from inaccessible points have been 
skilfully overcome by the ingenious adaptation of wooden 
tramways and iron rope slips. 

Italy, —The kingdom of Italy comprises such different 
climates that within its limits we find the birch and pines 
of northern Europe, and the olive, fig, manna-ash, and palm 
of more southern latitudes. The ascertained extent of 
wood in 1872, including the wooded island of Sardinia, 
was, according to Siemoni, 5,025,893 hectares, or about 
17*63 per cent, of the entire kingdom, a proportion which 
might with advantage be greatly increased, but in the 
latest return it has fallen to 12*34. By the republic of 
Venice and the duchy of Genoa forestal legislation was 
attempted at various periods from the 15th century 
downwards. These efforts were not successful, as the 
Governments were lex in enforcing the laws. In 1789 
PiuB VI. issued regulations prohibiting felling without 
licence, and later orders were published by his successors 
in the Pontifical States. In Lombardy the woods, which 
fifty years ago reached nearly down to Milan, have almost 
disappeared. The province of Como contains only a 
remnant of the primitive forests, and the same may also be 
said of the southern slopes of Tyrol. At Ravenna there is 
still a large forest of stone pine, Pinm Pinect, though it 
has^ been reduced to a third of its foimer extent. The 
plains of Tuscany are adorned with planted trees, the 
olive, mulberry, fig, and almond. Sardinia is rich in 
woods, which cover one fifth of the area, and contain a 
large amount of oak, Quercus Suber^ Mobur, and Cerruu In 


Sicily the forests have been long foiled save the zone at 
the base of Mount Etna. 

The destruction of woods has been gradual but 
persistent; in the end of the 17tli century the effects of 
denudation wore first felt in the destructive force given to 
mountain torrents by the deforesting of the Apennines, 
and up to the present time the work of ilcnu»litiim con- 
tinues. According to the statistics [mblishcd by the Italian 
QovernmeuL in 1870, there were 215,801 hectares of state 
forest, including woods attached to royal rcMuhniccs ; but 
by the sale, alienation, or destruction of the greatiM* part, 
the area has since been very greatly reduced. Of com- 
munal and private forests the extent is, according to 
Government statistics, 

IftTO 1877 

Commuiml forests 2,169,914 licTtaros .. 1,680,000 hectares. 

Piivate forests. .. 2,(U>2,178 ,, ... 2,040,401 ,, 

Only about 1,500,000 hectares are really covered with 
timber, as these figures include land with mere coppice or 
brushwood, 

111 1867 the monastic property of Vallombrosa, Tuscany, 
30 miles from Florence, was purchased by G4>vernment for 
the purposes of a forest academy, which was opened in 
1869, and energetic measures were initiated thunighout the 
kingdom for the preservation of the remaining woods. It 
is to bo regretted that, by a change of policy, tlie area of 
forest has now greatly decreased. The administrative staff 
consists of 3 inspectors general, 35 forest inspectors, and 
about 300 subordinate officials. The royal forest school at 
Vallombrosa is surrounded by a 8[)loiidul forest of silver 
fir, and a large extemt of broad-leaved chestnut, beech, and 
other trees is also attached to it. Pittas /tale^H^asi^ and 
J^itiea and larch are the other prevailing conifers. The 
tiuinbor of pupils is about 60, and the cours(\ of study 
resembles that at Nancy. A forest periodical is regularly 
puldishod at Florence. Director di Berengcr, who has 
superintended the school from it^* foundation, is a man of 
great learning, and author of several important works on 
forestry. 

Sjxtin and Portvyal are very deficient in woodland. The 
Peninsula is not unsuited to the growth of timber, as 
evinced by the noble forests which existed in the times of 
the Moors, especially in the southern [uovinceM. There 
M^as a code of forest laws in Hpaiu in the reign of Philip 
TI,, but it seems never to have boon carried out, and thfl 
fine forests have long since disnpjieared. The evils of 
denudation are perhaps nowhere more signally exemplified 
than in Spain, and “ llentzsch oven goes so far as to ascribe 
the political decadence of Sjiain wholly to the destruction 
of the forests ” (Marsh, p. 306), Although her physical 
conditions render a large extent of forest almost indispens- 
able to industrial progress, Spain may bo said to bo the 
only European country, with perhaps the exception of 
Groat Britain, in which there has been no provision for 
the protection of woods. 

The evergr<*eu ouk {Quereua Hex), and its congener the cork oak 
{Qvcrcua Suber), are found osRoeiated with JHvus Pntaster, ‘'Tho 
Sierra de Iub Alhujarras, southward of the city of Granada, ii 
clothed W'ith fir woc^ds up to the peaks on certain plac’es, so that 
the existing forests would appear to he the reiniiaiits of a destniywl 
girdle of coniferous trees, fonnerly covering all tliese chains. In 
the fluviatile valleys of the Sierra Nevada isc luted groups of trees 
present themselves, the wrecks of larger woods” (Henfrey, p 
296). In cimtral ^ Spain and on the slopes of the Pyreneoa 
tiicro are still considerable tracts coverc*d with Pitius iMricio, P, 
Pifrenaica, and JP. hnUjtensi^, while on the northern coast JHnvs 
PirtmUr abounds. The sweet chestnut, indigenous in Spain, forma 
forests more or less cultivated for the sake ol its fruit, which is an 
important article of food. 

A forest school has been lately establi.s}n d in the Escorial, and 
good results from the training there may be hoped for. 

The proportion of woodland in Portugal is nearly tho 
same as that of Spain ; but a system of management is m 
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operation under an adinSnlstrator*genei*a1 of foreeta There 
are three loreat zonee characterized by the pine, the ever- 
green oak, and the deciduous oak. VinuB PinmUr 
abounds on the coast, giving place Houth of Lisbon to P, 
Pinea^ the stone pine. The iargest forest is that of 
Leiria, composed chiefly of the maritime pine, PitiuB 
Pma»itr\ and adjoining the forest are establish men ts for 
tiie pre]*aration of tar and lesin, and the impregnation of 
wood 

Ahia ^ 

India . — The forests of ihitinli India are of great extent 
and value. Under the rule of Hindu and Mahometan 
princes, as well as in tlie earlier years of British domina- 
tion, the fore^'ts were recklessly injured by felling, or by 
the rcciirience of (Instructive fires, thereby deteriorating 
the olniiak* and imp overishing the people. But conserv- 
ancy has ]>cM‘n introduced in tune to jircserve many of the 
advaiitag(*s they are calculated to afford, to make them a 
considerable source of rovoiuio to the state, and to provide 
for the needs of future generations. The change from nn- 
contitdlud waste to careful state supervision is necessarily 
slow : immemorial usagcjs Jiave to be overcome, and many 
obstructions to bo removed, before the department is in 
good working order ; groat progress has, liowever, been 
made. The forest department is now a branch of the 

t mblie service, for which candidates are unnuully selected 
»y the Hecretary of State for India 
Attculiim ^(18 fu’Ht duueUd to coiiflorvution in India by the 
appointiiiciit of a comTniU<*c by the liritiBb Association in Kdin- 
buigh in 1S50, to coiiHid(‘i the “ probable cllcou, in an ocononucnl 
and j»liyi*ical point of view, of Iho UcHtmetion of tropical foicntH 
and a report pnntcMl in 1851, Hhowing the uiifMittancc of jirc- 
serving cVciy intluoncc which tondH to maintain an (spiilibruim of 
teinporatiu'c' and humidity, of picvoiitiug tho waste of valuable 
nmtonul, uml the special ap{dLcation to tlicii various uses of the 
indigcnouH tunluTH of tho uonutiy. Indian IxtiaiiislH, to thou 
credit, Innl lon^ urged on the Uovennnent tlie necessity of stopjang 
the waste of viiluahle timber. Advancing civilization, llio pi ogress 
of agrieiiltnre, and tho rapi 1 oxtiuislon of laiKvays soon rendered it 
imperiitrvt* that moans sliould he laktui to orgauuo a general system 
of forest administralion, to control the «‘leuiingOf iiuligumms forests, 
and to eeomuui/e puhlie piojierty for the paUl^good. About 185.5 
the first attempts at nigani/ution were made, tu(‘ executivo lUTunge- 
mentH being left to the lo<*al adininistratiouH. Jn Bombay, Huriiuih, 
add Mmlitts, eonservators were appoiut<‘d who staited as it were 
■inglc' handl'd and without skilleil assistaiice, d<'pending on such 
help as I oiild Is* found in tlie l<»eal s«*rvices. Altei the mutinv of 
1857 a stall* of live or six assistauls was saiietioued in each of these 
provhu'es, the more valuable forests were UMp[)ed out, timl exact 
Intoimatioii was obtained regtmliiig tlnur resouices In 18(12 the 
Uovennnent of India orgaiu/ed a ile pint mental system of cunserv- 
alley for the whole eiiipiio, and the otliee of inspector geuen^ 
of forests WHS created. A Forest Act, No 4 «»f 1801, gave pow*^ 
to local iiilimiustratious to denmreate tho limits ot state forests, 
and to resiuxe certain tines for state purposes, and notified tho 
mode of puaeduie HI cases of d.iipnge, eondagiiition, &c.; and m 
Dotolier 1877 the lepoit of aseleet eoianuUee on n hill to amend the 
law relating to the pivservation of state lorests was under the eon- 
iridoration of tlie Imhan Uoveriimeiit Many of the forest ofHeers 
ttmt appointed w’ere chosen because of local knowledge and love for 
tiatiiriil huloiy mthei than their knowledge ol pr(U!tical forestiy, 
but witli thest' extended opei.itious the w’uiit of trained assistants 
ioou heonme api>au*nt. It w’as therefoiv deluimmed to train young 
men speemlly for the work, and as forestiy is in Friurcu a bnuioli of 
Uovcuiment service, advantage is taken of the forest school at 
Nancy in Kraiu'c, and five (U* six youths, aftei having passed 
through the usual course oi stiely there, both theoivtical and prac- 
tical, are annually sent to India In 1876 the oflieeis of the higher 
grades had increased to 147, — 1 inspector genoMl, 10 conwsrvators 
of provinces, 186 dt^jiuticH and assistants The post of inspector 
general is hehl by Dr Dietrich Biaiidis, to wdiose energy and ex- 
IMirieuoe is in great measure due the success which has attended 
the progn^Hs of the dc^partraent. 

Many large and valuable tracts of forest an^ in the ttTritories of na- 
tive ehiofs ; and to prevent tliese being wholly destroyed, the British 
Oovenimeiit leasi*s them for a long term of years, pacing an annual 


* A very comprelieusivc vii(w of the geogia]»hic botany of the 
Asiatic coutineut and the distdhuUou of its flora will be found In the 
article Asia. 


Tont, or a seigniongs to oirdi txm foiled. tile taplte 

the forest l^nds are ourdeued with grazing and other village Hgatai 
and it has rei^nired much tact to effect the formation of foreot 
reserves to their present extent. As opportunity offers, unreserved 
forests are added to the reseiToa. The following figures embrace all 
the provinces under the Government of ludia (excluding Madras 
and Bombay). In 1875-6 the area of reserved and leased forrists was 
15,089 square miles, being an increase of 8000 square miles during 
the year. The aggregate area of plantations is about 26,000 acres^ 
and the trees cultivated in the ditferout provinces are as follows 

henattl Toon and Teak. 

Morth West Provmcua ...l>eod«i, Walnut, and nonio*clii'atnnt. 

PuiiJhIi T>eo(lttr, OImbo, Klkar, Ber, and Mulberry. 

Bunnoh Toak. 



Modriut Teak, Red Sandcrewood, Casiiadna, Buealyptua. 

Cootg and Mynvrc Teak and Sandalwood. 

berar ....Teak and Uabool 

Oiidh Sal 


The most imjiortaTit articles of export are teak, sandalwood, 
cutch, caoutchouc, and lac, tho last clueily iiom the Central Pro- 
vinces. In 1875 -d the following amounts wcic exported from 
Jiidia;— 


Caoutchouc 

Hlu'lhi tc*. 

Tons 

4.033 

ASS 

SaritluiMroiMl 

600 

CTitcIi (('atecliu 


MymbalaiiH 

14,317 

leak (60 cubic feet) 

(10,666 


Price* per Ton. 
miMKIB. 

1618 

60U „ 

1500 „ 

78 „ 


Tlie txpoit of teak commenced about 1820, after the annexation 
of TemiHserim, and at litsl it was only from British territory. In 
3835 teak Iw^gan to come from beyond the frontier in largely in- 
cn'iisiiig tiuuutiiies. Alter the aiiueXiitioii of Pegu foicst o^HTalious 
in Brilish territoiy weie legulated, and the average cxq>oil to Indian 
and foreign ]>ortH horn 1856 to 1862 was 20, CW tons, tour tiuios that 
amount coming liom beyond the irontiei. Ncarl} two-thirds of the 
teak goes to CiuciittH, Madras, and Bombay, and the rc'st to Britain. 
The liacst teak ploiitatioii is the (\)iiolly plantation in Malabar on 
the Beypur llivcr (Madia.s Piesiilemy), wiieie the rainfall is 150 
iiiebes anmull^. It now covers about 4000 aer<*H, and 100 acres are 
iiddeil every yimi. Tho result has been most salisfue.tory, in the 
provision ol an immcnsi* stock of valuuble nmtcriiil, and the outlay 
iiiourred IS being gradually reeou}>ed, 

C’utth, thi‘ extract of the heaitwood of Jcricm OaterhUf comes 
chiefly from Burmali, piutly from M\Hore and Malabar, It is used 
for tanning and dyeing. Lac is ehn lly luodueed in (^enluil ludia ; 
the collection is expensive, but the ipiantity may be still fuither 
iticrcas<^d Ihifta frondom ami tickkichem trijuga arc the chief 
hic-yiclding trees. (Vioutchouc, thepioduec of Ficits claMicn^ is col- 
lected in Assam and Sikkim, and latteiiy also in Bunnah, where, 
howevu’i*, the tree is not imligeiious. Most of the sandalwood of 
comiii),ree {Santalum album) is fiom M}hoic and C’oorg, and is ex- 
porter/ /^oiii Bombay. In Alysoie more than half of tho forest 
. derivtsi trom this tree. 

I lus foiest loveuue fiom the dilfercnt provinces for 1876-6’ 

w/*" ^bicslUo.icy of IkMicjal l?2,S6,8lo rupoCB. 

yc f'r Madia* .. idclk'kiiey 8.724) „ 

' JIuiiibuy 4.70, nu) „ 


MyA^ < • ■ 
Boiaw 


27,88,811 

JVuOiw Statei 

, , „ .. Ifl,2fi7 rupeoB 

2,41,«43 „ 


Total . 


... 20 ,l 0 ,r;lJ inpeoB, or £391,061. 


Much cxpcndituiv is needful for impioviiig tho roads throu/?h tho 
foicsis, and foi the blasting of rocks in nvors, which, both in the 
plauis and in the Himalaya, arc much used for floating logs. Fuel 
iilantations on a large scale, especially ui ^ladras and the l^unjab, 
have been formed for the sunnly of railways and steamboats ; tho 
demarcation of forests is steadily caiTled on, the reserves are mapped, 
and laws are in force for the exclusion of cattle from the reserves, 
and for the piovciitiou of fires ; waste lias Jbeon prohibited, and in 
many ways tt gradual improvement is taking pl^e. New sjjecies 
of trees of rajSd grow’th ni*e lieing acclimatized. *‘From Australia 
sevorid kinds of £tiailyptu$ and Acacia w'ere introduced aliout 
twenty-five yours ago, and they Imve made such progress that the 
station of Ootacuumnd is now almost surrounded by a forest of these 
trees. Their rate of growth is won del fully fast, much faster than 
that of the indigenous tn*es. Young lorcsts of the (ptininc-yielding 
CiiMktmaa arc coming up in many place j *rhe management of thesb 
citioliona wtods will jirobably i>e siimlAr to the treatment of oak 
coppice in England ; for though oak bark has not onc^twentieth 
the value of Jesuit's bark, it is the baik in both cases for which 
these woods are mainly cultivated. There will, however, be the 
difference that while oak coppice in Kurope, after liavitig been cut 
over, requires from fourteen to twenty years 'to yield another crop 
of b^k, cinchonas grow m rapidly that they may probably be out 
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, «Mt3i or tmtii k been 4Hd«4 to mMimk 

% fomt school in Kortb India for tmlning oan^daM tb^ «xoon- 
tittt branchos of serviuo, and to attack to it a wga area of reserved 
• forest 

The teak, Tectma ffraiidiSf ntav be called tke king of Indian 
timber trees ; it is prijsed for sbipbuilding beyond any other a^ood, 
and is specially valuable for worl^ in contact with iron. It is iii< 
digenous iu limdustaii as well as in Burinah ami the neighbouring 
states, generally growing in oonuMiny with bamboos and other ti'oes 
in dry deciduous woods. It grows to perfection in Malabar and 
West Bunuuh, where th<^ miiuall is heaviest. 1*he northern limit 
is about 25® N. lat. The sal, Sfwrm another most imuoit- 

ant tree, fonns extensive pure forests along ^heluise of the Hhnaiaya, 
from Assam to the Sutlej, and iu the eastern nart of Ontral India. 
It yields a heavy durable timber, in gi'eat demand for building, 
gun carriages, and railway sleepers. The detslar, OfAlnat JHodara. 
IS to North India what tcek is to Moalras, Bombay, and Burmah, and 
what sal is to Ihmgal and the great Ganges Donb. It is indigenous 
m the north-west llnnHlaya and the mountains <»f Afghanistan, an*! 
forms extensive forests iu the basins vt the Indus, 'rouse, Jumna, 
and Bhagfrati rivers. Black w<H>d {Jhilhcrgui lah/oUa) and sissu 
Dalbergia Sisau^ toon {Oeirtla 7h(nui), satin wood 
^wicimia)^ sandalwood {HnnUilam alburn^ red tiniiderswood 
(PteroexzrpuB miUali/ntia), ami the various kinds of I'hoiiy (Z>tV«- 
pyros) are amongst the most important of the many valuable 
woods of India. 

Official Ueporta (m hWfni Co\wirvaiycy {i vols. folio), showing tho 
progiess of departmental administration in India from 1862 to 
1871, issued among parliamentary paiuus, contain much stuti'^tical 
4ind practioal information. The advance of foreat management in 
India has led to the publication of three useful handbooks (1 ) 
Tlis Flora Sylwtica uf Soutk by (’ol. K. 11 Beddome, 

Madras, 1878 ; (2) the admirable Forent j*7ora of North- IFeat and 
Central India^ by Dr Brandis, London, 1874 ; nml (8) The Forest 
Flora of Frilish Jiumiah^ by the late Hulpi/ Km/, (’aleutta, 1877. 
The systematic working of the forests has also been facilitated by tho 
publicutiuu of a code for the transacUon of forest buhincss. There is 
an annual conference of forest otficors, when ((uestions of principle 
and practice are discussed , and a (piuiterly muga/ine of hm^stry — 
The Indian Poteskr — publishc<l in Calcutta, has been established 
for tho rocor<l of obsoivattons and experunenta. Foi a doasified 
list of tre4J8 with vernacular names nml local uses, see the xvoika 
oitod, and the jury reports of tho Madras and Punjab Exhibitions; 
Cleghorn’s Forests and Gardcm of South India, 1861 ; Drury’s 
Us^ul Plants of Indm, 1878 ; Dauoll’s Bombay Flora, 1861 ; and 
Stewart’s Punjab Plants, 1869. 

Oof/lon . — Tho coast of Ceylon is fringed with the cocoa iialin ; the 
betel palm, taliput, ami palmyra also abound, the Inst in liio uoith of 
the iidand, whiio the interior is richly woo<lod, having ebony, cala- 
mander, satin wood, and 30 or 40 varieties of timber valued 'for con- 
struction and shipbuilding, but no teak. Forest reserves arc being 
fonned. (8«e Fnumeratto Planlarum Zcylanioc, Thw'aitcs, 1864.) 

Siam , — Tho lorests of Siam contain a iai go amount of teak, home 
of which has been expoited. Other principal treisa are gamboge 
{OarGinia), gutta-i>en^ha {IsowtnLira), oaglo wood (Aquilarm 
Agallocha), ratans, durian, mangosh^en, {Gardnia Mangostana), 
and scveial valuable mlms, as the sago (Sagus farinifera) 

Borneo is remarkaldo for its luxuriant vegetation, and the exten- 
sive forests ])roduce ironwood, gutta-iwrcha, ebony, saiidalwootl, 
ratans, sapanwood, gambir, di'agun-bloo<l, sago palm, and tho 
mast {GaIoj}hyUum) BiXxd camiibor trees {Dryabalonope), 

China . — The forest aiea of the great einjuro of China is little 
known, osi^ially in the northern half, which resembles Japan. In 
the west there are largo fon'bts containing ebony, sandalwood, cam- 
phor tree, tallow tiw {Stilhngia sehifcra\ mulberry, jiaper-mulbeiry 
\Brou88oiwtm papyrifera'j, vaniisli tree, funeral cypress. Tho 
mountain regions of tho islands of Formosa and Hainan are well 
wooded. From Fonnosa we olituin most of our sup}>ly of the cam- 

S hor of commerce. (See Foitune’s Chtna, and Bentham's Flora 

loTig-kongmsia. ) 

Japan is well wooded, and the arboreal flora presents a 
remarkable combination of sub-tropical and temperate forms, — the 
tn^e-fem, bamboo, banana, and palm growing with tho pine, the oak, 
the beech, and conifcine in great variety. The evergreen oaks and 
the maples are the finest of all Japan trees, whilst tho Rhna 
wmiHfera or laotpier tree, R. siteeeaama or vegetable- wax tree, 
Lauras catnphora or camphor tree, and paper-mulberry are among 
the remarkable or characteristic trees of the country. (Siebold and 
Zuccariui's Flora Jafomca . ) 

Siberia possesses lumiense tracts of forest, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Tol>olsk, Tomsk, and Ekaterinnurg* Pines, larch, 
cedar, and birch are the principal trees on the mountains north of 
the great steppes and marshy plains. The northern limit of tho 
pine is about 70®, Willows, alders, and poplars are used for fuel 
on the plains. Elms and wihl apricots are mentioned by travellers, 
but the oak is not indigenous. It is ebtimated that Siberia con- 
tains 2,000.000 acres of forest in the districts above named. The 


▼sst plateau of Tsrtaiy md Tibet is of great sterility, dry, and almost 
treeless, and the climate is very unpropitious. In Manchuria there 
aro extensive coniferons forest;^ and on tlie east coast there is said 
to be oak on the mountains, while on the low Lmd the maple, willow, 
apricot, and mulberiy are found, 

America. 

America is of all quarters (»f the world the most thickly 
wootltnl w'ith primeval forest. The ttuiitory on the north-west 
coast and Kbmds is well stcH’ked WMth pine tiiiibor, 

Cmutda, -'fhe frin^sts of British North Anieriea aic of the 
first iinpoitanee for U»e comfort and wndfuie of its people, ns no 
coal iH hniud in the centre of the Canadian dominion. Canada 
contained immense fureslH, wdiich are still extensive, clneily of black 
and white hpnice, the Weymouth {Ptuus Slrohus) and otliei pines, 
whit h glow to a givat height and do not (ulmit of undergrowth. 
The dark ami soml»re ft>ix»bt« are also lich in other commercial woods, 
such as oaks, nsli, nniplo, hickory, and walnut. The export of 
timber is veiy gniiit, uud Great Biituin draws mom from Canada 
than fiom any i»tl»er country. Puius Strohus yields the largest 
ainouiii, ami is the moat \ahiublc of Cantulian woods. It is now 
chully obtainctl fioin llie bead waters of tributHrics of the St 
Ijiwrence. The extensive lumlH*r trade is < auaing rH)>id deundatioii. 
Tiacts of laud aie let to “ Luuibei Companies,” whose objci't is to 
g*taslaige an tutu as p<msibJo, and annually thousands of acres 
arc destroyed by lire. An Ait UnR ri'eeiitly bein puHsoil regarding 
the public lands of tbe Donunion, which in(»vid«R for tho caiw <m 
young troPR, when by lu Queh< e it is no longer permitted to cut 
pine treo.s loss thnit 1 foot diameter at the stump. It has also been 
proposed to e.staldidi a H*hool of forestry, 

IhuM Stairs. — The primitive foies-ts of America weic of immense 
extent, and contained a reinaikahle diversity of Rpeems, eovenng in 
the 17th century, wnth insignificant exceyitions, all that portion of 
the North Amciican continent which has beep occupnd by Ibitish 
colonists, and appatenlly ade<piato to the exigencies of advauetug 
settlementH to an mdefiinte future ; hut now, it la “ doubtful if any 
American Htate, except perhaps Oregon, has more womlbind than 
It ought permanently to preserve” (Marsh, p. 326), About 40 
sfieeies of oak are indigenous iu America, 16 coiufeis, several maples, 
birch, nsli, heoch, elm, hoi nheam, hickory, noidar, magnolia, w'alnut, 
hutUu’iiut, &c. Tho <‘asteru and midlaini States were at one time 
dense forests ; now, Bcimsylvania alone excepted, these are denuded 
of the pines and other commercial woods, and are compelled 
to draw much ol their supply from Canada and the West. Even 
the forcbts in I’cnnsjlvania, which once yielded tins finest pine* 
iu Aineiiea, arc now greatly reduced iu oxtoiit ami value. The 
earliest restrictive measure of Government was adopted in 181 7, when 
oak and ie<l eedar were reserved ; and a law w’as passed in 1831 to 
arzest spoliation. 'J’he enonuous supplies of timber still brought to 
nunket may ]»(‘ judged of from the fact that the number of saw-milla 
m 1870 was 25, HI 7 — an inereabe of over 0000 in ten years. Fortun- 
ately pu!>lic opinion has been nrous«*d, ami a Forestry Assoeiation 
haft been tonmd, to fthow the vast annual d(‘ereuse of forests, and 
the urgent neeessity of planting to a huge extent. In Massa- 
chusidts valuable prucs are olfered foi pluuting white ash and white 
pine, spuue and luich, with a >iew to the laising of useful timber, 
and allording tlie needed shelter to the ciops. In 1868 a premium 
of 1000 dfds wos offered for the best plantation of forest treea 
planted in 1860, payable iu 1870. The States of llluiois, Mihsouri, 
and Iowa have also ciicouiaged tice-]>lantiug by State laws. 
Further wc;>t, iu tin juiuric legions, energetic measures art* being 
a<lopted to crr*uto woodlands on hitherto treeless plains. In 
Nebraska ash, w'alniit, and elm arc largely plonted, and along the 
Central Taeific hallway belts of Australian gum and other trees 
aro being formed to pioU*ct the line from snow drifts, and for a 
future supply of timbii. In tho State of Califoruia a forester lias 
been ajipoiuted, and legal provi8i<»n made to render the discharge of 
his duties effectual. By a law of Californio, dated 30lh March 
1868, the board of suj>ervisors in each county aro empowered to 
antborizu ow ners of lands to plant and cultivate, along the public 
highways, bhado and fruit trees, specifying the species to be planted, 
at what age, at what di.btarice from each other ami from tlie road 
bed, and making the ncceasaiy rules for their protection, kc. Four 
years after tho planting, upon receiving a <luly certified statement 
of the liiimlaT then iu a good condition, tho boaid aic directed te 
pay to the cultivator one dollar for each such ticc. Califc^niia still 
possesses her magnificent Sequoias, 8, gigantca, which nttiiiii when 
nil grow'u an average height of 275 feet, and a girth of 70 feet at 
6 feet fioin the ground. Sir J. D. Hooker tells of a forest forty 
miles long, and 8 to 10 broad, in the Sierra Nevada, where alone 
the tree is indigenous. Wood-cutters ami saw-mills are, however, 
busy at work, converting tho valuable Sequoias into maikctable 
timber, anil sheep grazing and fires kindled by tho lumbermen are 
effectually destroying the saplings. Hooker writes in 1878 — *‘Tho 
devastation of the Californian forest is proceeding at a rate which is 
utteily incredible, except to an eye-witness. It is true that a few 
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of th^ njiotft lufiignificant groven of tho big treoB at tha nortliem ex- 
treme uf it« miigo are protected by the Htatc legislature, and a law 
haa Iwen enacted forbidditig the felling of tiws over 15 feet 
in diameter ; but there ia no law to pnwent t}»e cutting or burning 
of the »aj)ling», on which tin* iH*riM'iuation of the grove depends, or 
to pinvent the burning of the old tie(% which, if they do eacaiie the 
lira, will Hiucunib to the drought w'iii< li the sweeping awa^ of the 
envtrauing forest will oceusjori ’* In Texas, where tliere la a very 
inadequiAlc supply of timber, Ihe growth of trees on the iirairies is 
lieing attempted,* but the fraiiiency and destructiveness of jitoirio 
lln»» aie gieat obstiK les to mih ccsh. 

Ctnlml Atnfrica Mrxii'o and the various states of the 
isthmiiN muting Noifh and South America, as well as the West 
Indian Islands, poMsesH almndant forests, whicli arc as yet, however, 
tmperfecllv kitnwn. Hut tiny contain many tine Umbers in large, 
iiiuiiitit les, tli<‘ 'liief of "whnU, mahogany, HujuUnia Mahagonif 
(isserves six < i.il notii < The mahogany tiee is found on tho mam* 
land and 1(1 the West Indian Jslnnds he tween 11"' and 20" N lat. 

It grows to a iuig(* Hj/e, with a perfectly straight bUmii, and is ex- 
frorted from tlie ditleieiit Htates utid islands where it grows That 
wliK h c^iiKs fioiii Ibitish Honduias is esteemed the Is^Kt, but the 
suppU fionj iIhtc has d(*cline<l of late years. Mahogany was 
hrst impoiUd into Krighind ahoiit 1640. It has been iiitrodueed 
into Ueiigal and Malahai. In the neighlxmihood of rauama 2000 
persons hi* employed iii drawing ofl the juiee of f Vidf/i/Ioo elnntica^ 
the Ceiiltal Aiumkmii eaoutehoiie tree, and m Nicaragua 000 
to 800 pel sons (itid similar einploymeiit (See Nafute^ 1875 ) 
frUitta -Foj variidy ami valuo the woods <»f ruba rival those of 
the mainland, hut tlie tiovernmelit forests luive laaui negleeted and 
left to chain e and plunder. Theiv has been no tittem]>t to eontiol 
ihe Tiiisuse, wa^t(^ and wnntoii dehtiueiioii of foiest Vnluahle 
timhei is Odied (oi niuking (undoHuieH, mid much is burnt. Almost 
all the reMiMiiiiiig wmods belong to ]nivate persons Mahoganv, 
ce<iar, and fustie wood, with many (dliors, aie [iroduced treil\ 
During lad i‘entui> iorty-two bhips of war wiTe built in the Uoyal 
Arsenal of navaunah, and witli proper mauugemeut muihtnuhei 
for nuMil purposes niigiit he obtained 

SiHffh Am* /•/CO Tho riehtiesH ami luxnrianei^ of the tropical 
vegetation in South America are proverbial, and the whole ehuin of 
the AndeM is clothed with wood, varying aecoidtng to tdevatnui, 
latitude, mid aapeet Owing to the si'ureily and liigli unee of lalMun, 
with tin few (a ilities of transport to the Heu-eoabI , the tiude 

of South \iin‘nea has not as yet reaehed great <UmeiibionH , hut 
with the irn leahe <»f popuhiti^lii and the ojauuiig up of tho country 
this comiueieo will he vaBtly developed. No data as to the extent 
uf foreat UM 1.1 ale available, hut with gh*at variety ol elimate in the 
vast eontiiieiit tlieie isgieat diversity also in the vi*getaiion Katdi 
Stati' has its own sp(*cial forest- |»r<Hlucts to exj>ort, (d whi<*h, how- • 
ovei, we « an only name a few ot thomoie valuable 

lirtitsh (Sutitua turiiishes two ot the must valuable limhers known 
f<»r shiphuildiiig, gi eon heart {.Nectundm Jtodia^t) and iimra {Morn 
njrrelsn) , Ixdli (»f these gtow to a large si/e, and an* said to be \eiy 
ahiiuduni, )*iit owing to the great il<*maiid, and the w^ant of Ieg.il 
nwtiietion to pi event tin* eutiing of saphiigs, it is boeoming diflit ult 
to obtain good giv<*Mheait. It is to tie hoped that the British 
(*ohmn*s in the Wi'slein heimspheie will follow the example of the 
East Indian empire, and intiodiice, ere it he too late, ineusureb of 
coiisenainw aint lepioductlon. Sii J, Hooker has iiig<'d tlas lu 
Strong teiins. {K> w Heportf 1877 ) 

Froth h iJmnnn eoiitains valuable forests, ami ]>rodiiec» “ange- 
Inpie {/hi to ifniii pnrnt thtis)^ a timhei much employed in naval 
doekyaids 

/"rth.ih/n Uuniholdt meiitioiis in his travels that the wafers 
of the hake Valem la had greatly decreased owing to tho elearings 
of hiis*st 111 the Ai.igua valley, near tlie iiortln'in coast of Veiie/iudu. 
The Diiuoeo, the gieat water highway ol Veiie/uela, is fringed in its 
lowei ctiuihe w itii niiignili< enht eveigrieii foiests. 'I’lu* most import- 
ant tre<‘s ol tins repuhln* an* hgnuin vita* {Ziigophtj/lum nrhorcum\ 
found chiellv on tin* eimst, and gu.iyacan,” u.seti tor cabinet work. 
Hrii/il wood is so eommoii as to he geuei ally used for fenees. (.’odar 
and ohoiiv an* aKi> among the pioduets. Venezuela is the home of 
the cow tu')' {f/alihiodcminm /di/c), wdiicli yiehls large quantities of 
nutritious t)th k milkv puee. The co<*on plant {'Thcobromn Oneno) is 
also a native of the north of Smith Ameiiea, thnving vigoiHuislv 
with u maxiniuin of humidity and a high ti*m)s«i 7 iture. 

JFckuuior eontains great fon-sts east ot tht* Amies, wdiort* ihe eli- 
mate is cvessivoly humid. Tin* e.\port tiade iii 1874 anrounterl 
t4> £<170,685, upwards of hi‘ing foi i*ocoa, iiulia-rubber, 

and cinchona hark Tho bark of (Unrhonn Ca/imiint is no longer 
pTOeurahle ; that of i^nertruhra is exported 

BraZil —The gnsrt; enqr/re i»f Brazil has forests eovering an area 
hall the si/e of Kninisit. |(\>r 2000 miles the river Vinazon flows 
through riraziliau temtory, ami forms with ils tributaries the only 
iiiteriuption ni a riclV, level tract measuring 12(^0 miles fi*nin K 
to W. and 800 froniVN to S. cover<‘d with virgin fors^st. R. 
Spruee graphicalh rh*HcVU)ea the woinlerfiil luMiriaaeeof b fon»ftt on 
tho Amazon \ « 


** A« w« ran Aloitir tMl 

trooft emt the enedee oompoefnir the ftrae. hut, with the exeepCien of the ptiku^ 
of the treee with hfpinnate foUage, nud of a few with mnhricahle domeHihiuped 
erowns, thoiw wjm tuch an intermlngUng of forme thmt 1 in vain fkttemiiced to 
fteperete Uiem ; nor there, auioiig exogenoiie treee, any contour oo etilklag 
oe the tvrlfted pyramid of mur northern pincit. When 1 entered the foreot the 
confuftioii WMN mill greater; foi no much were the hianchee of adjacent trees tn- 
iei woven, and mo denoely veiled in many coseN with tvi lucni and eplpliytea, that 
only an IndiRtinct view could las obtained of any individual tiee, and It woe only 
when fldlll&K along the l>«nk« of the livera that 1 oaw eo much of thu tiee* in the 
Inundated fore«t a* to give me a clear Idea of the oatlinua and general oopect of 
many of them **— Vjur, /Ann. <Soc,, v. 3, 

The productiveness of the Hra/ilian forests may bo inferred from 
the foci that in tlie Paris Exhibition of 1878 were 800 diiferent kinds 
of timlK*r, many of them of groat value Ixith for naval ami civil con- 
struction and for ornamental work. No plantations have yet been 
formed of these valuable wikxIs, and fustic and Brazil wood are to 
t>e met witli only at a distance from the coast. The most important 
woods of construction are— joesranda (Dalhergia n%gra), Brazil wood 
{f'nsaJpt 7 tm echmnta), iron wood {Cwmlpivict ferrea)^ cedar (Cedreta 
hnutihensis). But the Brazilian forests though ndi in timb<»r are 
iielier still in gunib, resins, drugs, dyes, and produce valuable for 
trade and manufactunng jurriKises The great development of 
commeree in loixtst produce is illustr.iled by the export returns for 
1871-72, viz..— 



Ton* 

£ 

Caoulehoiic 

47l»3 

760,000 

MauS (Pamxiiay '!<•*).. . . 

. B357 

227,681 

I'tU'MU 

. 3126 

160,929 

KoaeworHl 

. 

106,100 

Manioc tloui. 


d6,Sl3 


f)f dye stuftkthe last lue Brazil wood, fustic (Madura thvetoria), 
led inaugrovL* {Hhizvphorn)^ ainotto (Bhra Orel/ ami) \ of drugs, 
.sat sapai'illa {Son /ax sp.), ipeeaciranlia (Oejdi^lis Ipecojcuanha)^ 
giiavaua {Pnu/lnihi jalap {Fxogonium Purga)^ &c. Europe 

diawM from Brazil its largest supply of ouoiiteliouo. It is obtained 
lioin Bip/u/iua cAuatica ami llatuoruin apedo/ta^ trees gi-ow^uig in 
fibundauce in the provniees of Amazonas and Para, and so large 
has been the export that in some (listricts the sujiply begins to fail. 
Coprmicia crn'frra^ the wax palm, is a most valuable tivo, — the 
estimated annual ju’odiietion in wax and tibre is nearly £250,000 
(ollicittl retnni). Brazil woo<l ami Buizil nuts (Bert/ioUetia cxcelsa) 
are among the largest expoits. 

prtu . — lu the Montana it*gion of Pern (that is, the extensivt 
area stret<‘iung eastward from iiie Andes to the confines of Bmzil) 
are vast forests, yielding in spoil tanetms ahuudance Peruvian bark, 
india-rubber, vanilla, copaiba, einniiim/n, sarstti/ariUa, ipecacuanha, 
vegetable wax, &e., hut the eollectron of produce and its tranbjiorl 
tliroughthe. sierra ami coast regions to the ports i.s attended wutli 
mueli dil!i(‘ulty and expense. The region of einehona trees lieii 
between 19“ S nml 10' N. lat , and between 2500 and 9000 feel 
t‘levation above the kcu. In South Ameiiea the nnserahle Govern 
meiits of the cinchona distrn ts have almost destroyed the iiiestim- 
able boon with which a hoiiiiliiiil ](rovidence has endowed them, 
llajipily, 111 this ea.se, the eiieigy of such men ns Maikham, Spruce, 
ami others lias rn great ?m*asurc prevented a loss which would have 
been incalculable , toi the <*ineliona plantations established in 
Imliu, 111 Java, and in vaiioUH other colonies give promise that 
Kuiopeans will not in the fiiluu* sulTei from the thoughtless greed 
of the Konii-« ivili/ed Governments of the Andiiie Stab’s. 

C/ii/t , — In tlie inner valleys of tlie Coidillcros there arc estimated 
to be from 250,900 to 500,000 acics of virgin forest, coiituming trees 
of great dimensioiiK 

VrugHay —Tlie “inontes” of South and Central Unignay form 
narrow fiiiiges to the larger 8tn*ams, and laiely' exceed a few hundred 
yards in widtli. Seen 1 1 cm distant higlier ground they resemble rivers 
of verdure meamleiing tlirough the bau* eampos, from which they 
are sharply detiiied — the reason being that tbe wood only grows 
where it ls liable to luniidatioii. N and K Uruguay are little 
known, but the same dosiTiptiou is applicable to th<*ni. In the 
iiiontes of the Kio Negro, Dr David Cliristison rei>orts having seen 
twenty siH^cies of trees and shrubs, ineludiiig a pafm which extends 
south winds to the Santa Lucia. The montes of ITrugimy are of no 
eomincreial value, ami their extent must be trifling, but they suffice 
foi the waiit^ of the jireseiit scanty iiopulation. Tho beautiful 
ornbu {Pireunin or Pkiftolarra diotca) is the only tree which is 
jwssihly native on the eunqios. The softness of its spongy tissue 
nuiders it useless for burning and for tinib<*r. On tho eastern side 
of South America, continued iii the whole stretch of 1500 miles 
south of the Rio de la Plata to the straits of Magellan, wood seems 
to be extremely ran\ except a few thorny acacias in the pli^s of 
Patagonia, some willows on the hanks of one or two of the nyers, 
and tlie antareti»*lM'«oh and the Winter’s hark tree a great control 
to some of the islands of Tien.i del Fuego, which, fi’om the desenp- 
tions'of Darwin, we know to be completely covered wath forest. 

Ax^stualia. 

The large continent of Australia, so far ns it has been colonized, 
is empbaticallv a postural countiy, and no survey*^ has yet been niode 
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iti its smlanie b<wriag wood. Theirei ato Toot tTkita in tho interior 
oomed with but the total area of foreet producing timber 

•oania to he oompamtirely sniall. The growth of treea is more 
▼igorous in the east than ou Uie north and north-west coaate. The 
Iblifi^e is usually evergreen, and the leaves of many trees hong 
verticaliy. The chief luresta occupy the flat margins of the riveis, 
and are composed of sjKiiciea of Acacia arid Eucal^^Hus mingled with 
CaUitria and ( fasuarina^ Eankma^ MelaleaeUf XanthortJicea^ and 
Eaoocarpaa. The Eacalyptm and Acacia ai*e siud to com^iose four- 
^ths of the forests of Australia and Tasmania. 'fhese treesi for* 
inerl> despised and thought of little value* are now iiitrotluced into 
many countries where artlflcial jdanting has >u*eu found necessary, 
and are extensively gi*own iu India, Mauritius, Algeria, and Italy. 
The Eucalypti in particular possess many excelleut qualities : their 
timber is of gi'cat durability, streugtli, anil toughness , they are rapid 
in growtli; and E. Glubulm^ or blue gum, is reputed to punfy tlw* 
aurroundiug air from malaria, and is ire<)ueut1y found 300 350 feet 
high, while E. divcrsU'cHor attains still larger diiuonsions. I'heue, 
along with E, resimfcray iron hark tivc, and E. marginata^ 
Australian mahogany, **jarrah,*' are rcpoited to he abundant 
in many jiarts of Austniha Other principal trees, chiefly iu the 
east, are Celrcla Toona^ oi I'^d cedar, (JmcHna Lcichaniti, AraiicaHa 
Cunninghamiif or the Moretou 13ay 7»in<‘, and Ca^tananpermum 
auatrale^ or Moreton Bay chestnut. In Western Australia, amongst 
other forest trees of note, are the iiis])berry-»centfwl acaoio 
{A. acamitmUa) and saiulalwood {Fumnus spicatus). A simpler 
mtem of forest inaiiageuieiit thuii the elaboiate organizations of 
]lmnce, Germany, or Scandinavia is nppluable to tliinlv jieopled 
oolouios. In the province of Victoria a Stale Fori'st Board was 
api>ointed in 18(57, and maps have lieeii prejmred allowing tl o dis- 
tribution of the ]>rLucipul trees within its bounds, the jiroposed 
reserves, and the forest raiigas. A IMaiituig Kncouragc'ineiit Act was 
passed iu 1872 By tlio formation of the boaul, witli an inspector 
of forests to aid by advice, provision has been imide foi tin* ]n*eHer- 
vatioii of existing woods and young plantations. The fust annual 
report ajipeaied in 1875, fioiu which we iiud that the total aiea of 
reserves is 1.805 s<piai‘o miles, estimated to contain 41H>,0U0 trees, 
yielding an aveiage of 700 sup<‘rficial feet, 'riu're is a largt‘ state 
nursery, and ilierc bns been great success in planting exotic trees, 
Abies Eoughiaiif Cedrus Eeodarat Sequoia gigantca^ Cupressu^ 
torulosa, &e. These measuies have been introduced inaiulv by the 
energy of Baron voii Mallei, tin* Gov'einnicnt botanist in Victoiui. 
Attention is directed to the subject in other AustniUan isdonn^s, 
where there is an equal call for action, and a beginning tovvauls 
conservation has already been made in Queensland. Even tiKuvood 
iu some i>laccs is now scaxce ; and tlie deinaiids for nuinng and 
various industrial piu'suits render it needful to impoit timber from 
other countries 

South Australia — Pr R Schoniburgk reports in 1878 tliat three 
vitiuable forest tioes have been successfully introduced, and nio 
recommended to the forest board : — (1) the Ainencun ash, Frojemus 
Americana ^ which has been laigely grown in the foicst ieacive.s; 
(2) English elm, ITlmus campestris \ and (3) the piano tree, riaiu- 
nm oricntalis. With regard to replanting the countiy with roud- 
•ide trees and clumps, the individual enterprise of fanm*rs, agiicul- 
turists, and laiidowuer.s must ho looked to. 

Ill Tusmuniu the arboreous forms are similar to those of 
Australia. Eucalypti are even inoic abundant, and the acacne be- 
gin to disappear. It is remarkable that th«*He two geneia should bo 
wholly absent in New Zealand. The vast forests of Western Tas- 
mania arc extensively utilized for timbci. (See Beiitham and 
MlilleFs Flora of Australia and Hooker's Flora of Tasmafua.) 

New Zealand, — <>Jn‘ of the richest portio^ls of the globe as regards 
arboreous vegetation is the colony of New Zealand. It enjoys a 
climate similar to that of the south of Europe ; the vegetation is 
most Uixuu.int, ainl many tropical plants lUmnsh, w'hile eouifei’s, 
characteristic of colder regions, ahso abound, lii Britain the num- 
ber of indigenous timber tiee.s is only 85 out of a flora of 1400 
sfsicies, while New Zealand ha.s 118 timber tices in a floia of only 
about 1000 species. Tlie most valuable tree of New Zealand is the 
kauri (Daiuioara atLstralis), which grows only in the northern island 
It attains the height of 120 >160 feet and is 5 12 feet in diameter, is 
unrivalled for masts, and has long been exported to Britisli dock- 
yards for that purpose. The value for 7 years ending December 
1873 from Auckland of kauri alone amounted to £144,000, 
against £19,739 of all other timber. Besides timber, kauii rosin, 
obtained in gteat masses, is exporter!. In ten years the value 
umouutai to £1,171,949 ; the price varies from £33 to £39 per ton. 
Other valuable trees are totara {Podocarpua totara) and matai {P, 
9picada\ both found throughout the colony, and, like the kauri, 
yielding timber of great durability and strength, and Vitus 
liUoraUa^ or New Zealand teak, osleenied more lasting than opy other 
native wood. There are several species of Fagua, forming beech 
forest, and many other tives yield valuable wood, as Laid^aiicrmum 
ericoidraf the tea-tree, and Santalum Cunninghamii^ sandalwood. 
The forest area in New Zealand was calculated to have been 
20,370 000 acres in 1830« and 12,130,000 acres in 1873, by Dr 


Hector. The public were permitted to fell in the forests on pay- 
ment of a small licence fee, and i'<*cklcss unchecked felling has been 
the conseipience. Such rapid dofun'sting of these dense^ wooded 
islands has natural iy created an alarm in the legislatuie, and the 
Government in 1872 jmssod a Eoivat TlanUng Eu<‘ounigt‘m«nt Act, 
olFeimg a boniKS for land cropptni witli ti\‘e.s. Several laige plaiita- 
tiou.s have l>eeu formed^ and the Goveinmciit has shown itsell awake 
to the impurtauee of the subject. In 187(5 ( 'aptain CaiupUdl Walker, 
ail exjvt'nenced oflieer of tho Indian forest si-rvice, was rcijucsiod to 
4‘xamiuc tile resouii*<‘8 of tho New Zealand forests, and to proposes a 
scheme of working them, llisiepoit was presented to botb Houses 
of As.sembly m 1877, and deserves the earnest attcninm ol tbe New 
Zoalum! Government. In this richly W'oodcd c<miitrv clisiimgs 
have U»eu mado wiUi rapidity, and the groat work now must bo to 
picsci VC and pn>]uigate the valuable indiciums tre<*s. An ulcii of the 
vastness of forest opciutionsm blew Zi^aiand i«deiiv«Hl from the fact 
that there are 125 oi water- j>ower saw-mills at wdik, turning 

out 103,089,037 snperlii’ial feet in 1876, and from each of these mills 
a tramway is laid down penetrating into the forests ; the rails are 
gtuicrally of wooil, and the haulage is by hoiM^s. It is understood 
that large foicsl iiacts me to bt dcmaicated ainl jdaced under tlie 
cofitiol of Governinent ufliceis. In this way only can a regular 
system of foHst nian.igeinent be earned out, and the temptation 
to obtain quiok rctuiiis by sale ot \ aluablc forest uvoultsl 

Afrka. 

A larges extent of the eontiiient of Afiiea is niiM and treidess ; 
the drought lu tho ilesert is so gnat tliai no tree ean legist it. But 
many ]uiits aie now aseeitmneu to be indi in wo«h1, and ree(‘iit dis* 
Cisveries by Baker, Idvingstone, (‘ainenm, and »Stunlev have opened 
up vast r<‘gioiis wdiere inm*h beaulifnl tinibei abounds. Tlio Atlas 
Mountains arc cov(‘red with niugnilicent forests, eontaining I'ight 
sjioeies of oak, lUstucw^ Aeana orohicaf Cc(h us athnitirdf eloscdy 
allied to if not the hainc species as C\ Ethuni a\n\ JJetMlura^ and many 
other trees. 'I'o tlio south of tho Atlas, on tlie luudeis ol the groat 
Sahara, arc laigc tiiicts covered with dale palms 'I'ln Sudan region 
has few ti<* 0 H ; among these are the baobaii {Adansonm)^ tamarind, 
hycamore, lig, the doom and oil jiulms, with a few thoiny aeaehus. 

— The forests consist mainJv of tho Aleppo pnie {Pinna 
hahpnma)fW\\!i eoik oak {(Jucrcua Suhr)^ Q Ilex^ the Atlas cedar 
{(Vdrus atianiiea)y and tho Atla.s eyjuess {Vanifns quodnndvta) ; 
a*‘soeiated with those are the Qucrcus eosCfnico/idui, (J. bnllofUf Pinm 
J^inas'terf ami other species. The forest area is thus distnbuted : — ^ 
bUte loiests, 4,657,567 acres; (ommunal forests, 191,487, total, 
4,849,054 acres. About two-thirds ul this area is under the man- 
agement of the forest seiviee, tlic lest having been granted on long 
leases for eork production oi olive enltuie. Cork is one of the 
most valuable of Algonan products, euidi tree Yielding six 1o eiglit 
fiuiiCH wuith at a stripping A largi* amount of bark fui tanning and 
50,000 tons of alpha glass are e\ ported from tlie piovince. Con- 
BCivuney has not yet juoved reinuiierutive, but with the extension 
of lailioadh mi increase of icvenue is expected (Mujoi Seaton). 
The eon hill -geiieial for Algeria allmle.s in tin following tenim to 
tlio evils whicli have attended tho dcfureHliiig of Tunis : - 

**NotliiJiK iHiunic ctMUiin timii tliiU foioNtH miU liuctN ef biVNhwood iint only 
prevent tlio < vuimiutlon of inolstuio by piuteetiiiK ib‘‘ suifueo of the emth fiom 
tlio Bun'K ia\8, but tluy NOrvo to retain the Unlit cUuuln whleh otUeiwme would 
he dl»Hi]>ate(l, until they uttuin hufllcieiit ronNiMciKu to di'Niend in lain ot 16- 
IruBhinx inistH A hill Hide dtprUed ot the toient whose fullujj'e noted us a huire 
piuaHOl 10 the ittound, and whom' loorn HOived to retaiu the veMetable bull which 
yvan formed by itH dttuv, vc rv hooii Iosoh the ]>owej of gmieiatliiK \t*a»*tahle life 
at all Tlie lioh mould tH washed by winter rains into the valleyH, In the 
BUinmer moiitliH the luiiid in blown down on the top of thlH; tmi'oeedinic luina 
cany down stoneN und icnt^el, till >uiy noon all the tnoNt feitlle portioiiH of the 
Boil dinappeai, leuxlnz a n slduuni which In only capable of HUppoitiiiK vegetation 
when it bueomeN leitilued by nn exceptloiml uinouiit ol niolntme, wliicli, um time 
piogiennen, iiinnt ixsoine raiei and rarer, like the efTorts of the npendiliiift to 
hvt off Income, and HiieiuUnj? every year a poitiou<vf hl» eapitul (’olonel K, 
L. Playfair, T/uvr/s tn (he /•'votstejfg of Hruee in AlytTta and 7\nnti (1877, p Ifift) 

Tunis. — Thi^ Aft lean tiaveller Bructn 110 years age alluded to the 
forests through which he passed, where not a tier is now to be scon. 
Dr Shaw and Desf on tames the botanist mention the Alejipo pine 
and the making of pitch, but tho wide plain over wdiicli they 
journeyed is now treeless, and the forest debcribeti by the latter in 
1784 has t|uite clisapjieaix'd. 

Eggptf though possessing no forests, has a consuleiablo amount 
of wood iu acacia, lebbek, tamarisks, tainaiinds, zizyphus, Ac., and 
lias also a rich jiroperty in its date x^ulms, wdiicli giow' in great 
ahuiidaiioc. 

Abgaainta lias extensive woods in tlie mouutains, whence the 
coflec. plant lias spread over the world. 

The tropical vegetation of AfritMi under the equatonal belt of 
I rain is very luxuriant, and differs much on the two coasts. In 
the interior of Central Africa, Livingstone, Cauuuou, and Stanley 
tell us of vast tracts of primeval forest iu the Manyuema country 
between Tanganyika and the coast, and also in Drungu south of 
Tanganyika, but ns yet little is known of them in detail. Tlie ex- 
plorations of Naehtigal have shed much light on thi* regions adjoin- 
ing Boruu,and Kohlfs describes gigantic tamarind, acacia, and komova 
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trees. Btsnler writes In blowing terms of the dense growth of lof^ 
forests through which he nad to cut his way, and st)eclally refers w 
S(tiSina ParJaif or shea butter, winch itttaiim a lar^e size, 
mfnea^tut, or African teak, kola nut (A*^rtu/u{), cashew nut, and 
gigantic tamarinds. 

The we»U*rn coast stat«;s — ('ongo, Sieira J^'one, Benegambia — are 
all rn h in wood, Lmt compinativcly IittJe known of the amount 
or of the valu«j of thiJ tiniiMjrs, tJjougli some of these alrei^y hud 
their way into Karopf>an markets, in HiiiaJl 4iuaiitities, viz., bar- 
wooii or emu wood {Bapkia ntttda)^ Afiiain mahogany {Swietenia 
Ben4rmUfu/iJi)t and Aith'nn WikkiOldJfddtaff/ncfma). The lowdying 
lortionii am inHluriouw, when* the iiningjuves and other sw’ainp-lov- 
ng tiees ahonnd. Tiic Imohab (AduMOfita (Jiffitala), which grows 
also on thoeartt < oad and in Nuhiu, attiiins a large sUe, with a huge 
rapidly tapenng tiuiik, and yichU a sltong lihre from the baik. 
Fivini the coriiijact giocn appeal. nice of the foliage of a mass of iiao* 
bab (’«pf dc Vird is Huid Ui have received its name. The Uuiiica 
jialtii {Nhtt'i tfuinnism) altounds on tlio western coast, and England 
iriipotbs /ujntl.illy liom Aizica 10,000 tons of the ]silm oil. X'sln- 
ahh* gunit., its < npah &c , tire also obtaine<l from both the east ami 
west <r,u),(M, and wUli the prospective o|M'niiig up of Central 
Aiii< u ifi.iny valuable torcst products will ceitaiuly come into C4>m- 
riiert e 

/ts/ntnffr may almost he doscHls^dos one continuous forest, **coiii- 
>on4m 1 of 1 dl and masHlvu trees, with ('ivcpers extending like cord.igc 
rom ou<* to amilher, an<l so matting the foliage togetner overhcinl 
that a gKHUi I oof is tunned almost iinpenetralne to the sun. lleio 
Aud Ihcte me < hinks and skylights through whitdi the sun shoots iu 
and fiillH upon the iiee trunks and ground in gleams and imlashcs 
of crystol light. There is not much undergiowth, for that kind til 
vegetation ean not exist witliout sunshine, and lu the virgin forest 
is always a kind of twilight*’ (Winwood licadc). 

Lomr “Wtdaitscli describes lorests extending 700 miles 

along tho i'udst tioni the Congo to the Ctiiunie Kiver. These con- 
Hist of OoniOrHiiui^a f ami Ceiastrinuc, the 

higher mountains beliiiid being covered with extensive lorests of 
the same tainiU<‘H, w ith Blcrcuht^, dynom^tur, uinl Vupm/em i/opane, 
Beutlj^. He saw ten miles oxclusjvely eoveusl with Uyiduam 
eiicifera^ lV*rs , and mlds ; “I lonelinle that these p.ilm iuiests 
coverul in faist ages a great portum ol the ( oast districts of Angola, 
where at picst^ii they only apjS‘ar as <1 waif bushes without stems, 
and uov4*r bloisoni.” Thu only tree whieli braves tlie general 
dwindling in tin which is se^m in full splendour through- 

out the district 'J’ho export of gutii eojxil from Henguela is about 
1, OtK), 000 tt# jMT annum. (Jour, Linn, AW., ix 288.) 

South Afruut ban HU tiered much fiom diuiudation, and aceor<ling 
do the (’olonial liotanists* re]Kn*tB many of its evil efrects have 
followed, Hin h us the frequent oceuiKun'e of sudden and destructive 
jUmds, and iu'casioiml droughts of extieme seventy. But South 
Afiiea iH)HschS4‘H ii great vaiiety of forest trees, yielding timber of 
great strength and beauty ; tliey aie, liowevei, only found in niouii- 
tain gorges und over a limitcil aieo. (Haivey uiiu Honder’s Flora 
Vajmiins, ) 

Afaunfin.'if with its insular position find humid eliniate, imssessod 
a most luMiuaiil indigeJiuus vegetation, ituiehing to the water’s 
edge ; but the abungmul forests have disaiipeured, and the scarcity 
of wood lor biiildiiif and fuel has necessitated nil annual outlay of 
£20,000 lor imported tunlH*r. To supply the wants ot the peo]de, 
to provitle shelter, and to improve the sanitary condition of the 
island, the local (iovernment ndoiiteil in<*asures some years ago 
foi forming planUitions on the higher elevations. The Austmlinii 
eucuiyt>U llouiisli widl, and the plunting around Port Louis has 
been attcmbid with marked advantage to the town. (Flora of Mau^ 
rUiUiit Bilk* I.) Through the ogeuey of fire and gouts, supplemented 
bv the tupid .spread ot introduced ])lants, the rich primitive forests 
of Itmli igiK / und St lleleua have likewise become extinct* (Hooker’s 
hmifar Fiorim ) 

M*dayu.^ar has been oolebrateii for its hixuviant vegetation, and 
iu the iioith and east, where the climate is moist, magnificent 
dbrestH elolhc tlic hills Elsewhere vegetation foims a narrow 
•belt along the shoie. The Ibivenulu, or traveller’s tree, is clioracter- 
iatio of the islaiid, (Uev. W. Kills, Uev. Dr Mullens.) 

From this nkotcli of the principal forest lands of the 
world it uppoars that, although the progress of civilizatiaii 
.and the inevoaso of pupulatioii have greatly diminished the 
area of foreat.s iu many countries, they still cover a large 
portion of tho earth’s surface, and the necessity of main- 
taining them is now geuernlly roct^gnized. It is beyond 
doubt that these vast wooded tracts uifect most powerfully 
the economy of the globe. Thu direct intlucncea may be 
summarized from the results arrived at by Humboldt and 
others:— (1) By screening the soil from the heat of the 
^sun's rays; (2) by the iiumense surface these leaves offer 


to Iho cooling proe^ of mrilfefloti ; (SH^ tfUh# 
evaporation of moisture from the leaves. Borne of tli4 
indirect benefits which thus accrue from the presence of , 
forests may be mentioned, such os the maintenance of 
equable temperature and humidity, the affording of pro- 
tection and shelter, the control of the legular flow of rivers, 
and the supply of perennial springs which fertilise and 
beautify the country. It is the climatic and physical im- 
pfirtance of a due proportion of wooded land, independent 
of the utility of forest products in innumerable arts which 
now contribute to our comfort and progress, that has at 
length awakened most of the civilized Governments to the 
necessity of protecting forests from ruthless spoliation. 
The following general conclusions adopted in 1851 by 
the British Association committee already referred to 
contain principles which, although limited in the flrst 
instance to British India, have been found more or leas 
applicable to all countries ; — 

1. That over large iwrtions of the globe there is still an almost 
uiit’ontrviUeildesiruolioji of t)io indigenous ibrests iu progiess, from 
^be wnHieful habilB of the population. 

s!. That wlieu* c‘(»ukci vaney has b4‘en introduced, considerable Im- 
pioveiiient has already taken place. 

U. That these improvements may be extended by a rigid enforce- 
ment of the present ivjjulations, and the «nuettiient of additional 
provirions of the following character, viz., — careful maintenance of 
the foM st by valuation Mirveys and working plans, and by the pre- 
seivation or pin illation of seedlings in nlnee ot mature trees xemoved, 

— nui series being established ; probinition of cutting until treea 
aro well grown, with laro and special exceptions for peculiar pur- 
pose#.; ttinl provision, iu tho case of trees yielding gums, resins, 
or oth< r valuable pioducts, that greater care be taken m tapping or 
notehingtlie trees, most Bt'rious damage in some countries resulting 
from neglect in this oiM*ration, 

4. That espocuil attention should be given to the preservation and 
niaiiileuance of the iorebts oiicupying tracts uusuited for other 
culture, whether by reason of altitude or peculiarities of physical 
structuio. 

6. That in a (‘ounfry to which the maintenance of its water sup- 
plies is of extieme importance, the indiscriminate clearing of forests 
aioiind the locuUtics whence those supplies aio deiived is gieatly 
to be depiecated. 

0, That it is a duty to prevent the excessive waste of wood, the 
timlHjrs usi^ful for building and manufactures being rescived and 
husbanded. 

7. That as much local ignorance prevails as to tho number and 
nature of valu»ible foiest i>roduets, ineosnies should be taken to 
supply through the ofiieers in tburge information calculated to 
diimnish such ignoiunce. 

Necessity has caused the adoption of these principles in 
many lands of both the New and the Old World, and for- 
estry will henceforth be studied as a science as well as 
practised as an ort. It is manifestly of the greatest ini> 
|)ortauce that, iu the progressive development of great 
countries, just and enliglitened principles should inilucuce 
the views and actions of those who are charged with tlie 
duty of advising Government in regard to the material 
resources committed to their care for behoof of present and 
future getiorutions. 

For greater d< tail and more exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
the mider is referred to the following works m addition to those 
ttlioady alluded to : — Oheat BaiTAiN. Selby, A Hktory of firitibk 
Fmrst 1842 ; Marsh, Tho Earth m viodijicd by Human 

Action, 1874 ; Brown, Th>c Forester, 1861 ; Journal qf Forestry, 
monthly. — Fuanck. Mathiou, Flore ForcstUre, 1877; Jules Clav4, 
Etudes sur V Economic Forcstitre, 1862, Nan^otte, **Coursd*Aviht- 
(tfffinnnt dee FtnlUs,** 1868; Annuaite dea Eauje ct dea ForHs', A. 
Parade-Loreiitz, Coura EUmenta%rc de Culttim dea Eoia, 1860 ; 
Becqucrel, Mimoire mir lea fotUa et leur influence chmaUrique, 
1868; Maury, Lea Forita de la Qaule, 1867; Croumbic Brown, 
Heboiaementf in jFVuncr, 1876. — Oeumany. Leo, Forsf^Statiatik 
Uber Pcutachland und OeAerrcieh-lfngam, 1874; Schneider, Forst^ 
vnd Jagd-Kalender far das DeiUache J^ch ; Fischlmch, Lehr- 
bueh der Forat-wmenachaft, 1866; Haitig, Lehrbuch filr Forster, 
1861 ; Juddeh, IMe Forat-Einnchlung, 1871. — SwlTZKRLA^D. 
Bericht an den hohen Bundcaraih Uber die JIoehyeHrge Waldungen, 
1862. — Italy. Di Berenger, Studti di Areheoloyia ForeataU, 1863 ; 
Kaccolta dcUe Legyi Foreatali, 1866 ; Siemoni, Manuale d'ArtM 
FotcAaiU, ( H . 0 . ) 




Om of the moet cherished pretogetiveo of the lefkig of 
^nglaOidL, at the time wheu his ^wer was at the highest, 
was that of converting any portion of the country into a 
forest in which he might enjoy the pleasures of the chase. 
The earliest struggles between the king and the people 
testify to the extent to which this prerogative became a 
public grievance, and the charter by which its exercise 
was bounded (Oharta de Forests) was in substance part 
of the great constitutional code imposed by his barons 
upon King John. At common law it appears to have been 
the right of the king to make a forest where he pleased, 
provided that certain legal formalities were observed.. The 
king having a continual care for the preservation of the 
realm, and for the peace and quiet of his subjects, he had 
therefore amongst many privileges this prerogative, vis., to 
have hh place of recreation wheresoever he would appoint.^ 
Land once afforested beCame subject to a peculiar system 
of laws, whicli, as well as the formalities required to con> 
stitute a valid afforest meut, have been carefully ascertained 
by the Anglo-Norman lawyers. “ A forest,” says Manwood, 
‘^is a certain territory of woody grounds and fruitful pastures, 
privileged for wild beasts and fowls of forest, chase, and war- 
ren to rest, and abido there in the safe protection of the king, 
for his delight and [deasure ; which territory of ground so 
privileged is merod and bounded with unremovable marks, 
meres, and boundaries, either known by matter of record 
or by prescription ; and aho replenished wnth wild beasts 
of venery or chase, and with groat coverts of vert, for the 
succour of the said beapts there to abide : for the preserva- 
tion and continuance of which said place, together wdth the 
vert and venison there are particular officers, laws, and privi- 
leges belonging to the same, requisite for that purpose, and 
proper only to a forest and to no other place. And tho 
same author distinguishes a forest, as *^the highest franchise 
of princely pleasure,” from the inferior franchises of chase, 
park, and warren — named iu the order of their importance. 
The forest embraces all these, and it is distinguished by 
having laws and courts of its own, according to which 
offenders are justioeable. Aii offender in a chase is to be 
punished by the common law ; an offender in a forest by 
the forest law. A chase is mucli the same as a park, only 
the latter is enclosed, and all of them are distinguished 
according to the class of wild beasts to which the privilege 
extended. Thus beasts of forest (the “ five wild beasts of 
venery”) were the hart, the hind, tho hare, the boar, and the 
wolf. The beasts of chase were also five, viz., the buck, the 
doe, tho fc»x, the marten, and the rue. The beasts and 
fowls of warren were the hare, the coney, the pheasant, and 
tho partridge. (See Game Laws.) 

The courts of the forest were three in number, viz., the 
court of attachments, swanimoto, and justice-seat. The 
court of attachments (called also the wood-mote) is held for 
the foresters to bring iu their attachments concerning any 
hurt done to vert or venison (w viridi «t venatione) in the 
forest, and for tho verderers to receive and mark the same, 
but no conviction takes place. The swanimot© is the court 
30 which all the freeholdprs within the forest owe suit and 
service, and of which the verderers are the judges. In this 
court all offences against the forest laws may be tried, but 
no judgment or punishment follows. This is reserved for 
the justice-scat, to which the rolls of offences presented at 
the court of attachment, and tried at the swanimote, are 
presented by verderers. The justice-eeat is the court of 
the chief jnstiee in eyre, who, says Coke, ** is commonly 
a man of greater dignity than knowledge of the law» of the 
forests; and therefor© where justico-seats are to be held 


» Coke, 4 /w#f , 800. 

* Manwood's TrmtUe of the ForcMt 4th ediWon, 1717. 


eoftia other ^rebim whom the king shall appoint are 
associated with him, who together are to determine omnia, 
/bresicp.” There were two chief justicoa for the 
forests inira and Tromtam respectively. The necessary 
officers of a forest are a steward, verderers, foresters, re* 
garders, agisters, and woodwards. The veulerer was a judi- 
cial officer chosen in full county by the freeholders in the 
same manner as the coroner. His office was to view and re^ 
coive the attachments of the foresters, and to mark them on 
his rolls. A forester was an officer sworn to preserve the 
vert and venisou m the forest, and to attend upon the wild 
beasts within his bailwick.” The regurders were of the 
nature of visitors : their duty was to make a regard (e^wt- 
taJtio ^wtmrvm) every third year, to inquire of all offences, 
and of the concealment of such offences by any officer of 
the forest. The business of the agister was to look after 
the pasturage of the forest, and to receive the payments for 
the same by porsons entitled to pasture their cattle in the 
forests. Both the paatumgo and tho payment were called 

agistment.” 

The legal conception of a forest was thus that of a definite 
territory within which the code of tho forest law prevailed 
to tho exclusitm ot the common law. The ownership of 
the soil might be in any one, but the rights of the proprietor 
were limited by the laws made for the protection of the 
kiug^s wild beaKts. Thoso laws, enforced by fines often 
arbitrary and excessive, were a great grievance 1o the un- 
fortunate owners of land within or in the neighourhood of 
the forest. The offence of “purpresturo” may be cited as an 
example. This was an encroachment on the forest rights, 
b^ building a house within the forest, and it made no 
difference wdiether the land belonged to the builder or not 
In either case it was an offence punishable by fines at 
discretion. And if a man converted woodlands within the 
forest into arable land, ho was guilty of tho offence known 
as assarting,” whether the covert belonged to himself or 
not. 

The hardships of the forest lews under tho Norman 
kings, and their extension to private estates by the process 
of afforestment, wore among the grievances which united 
the barons and people against tho king iu the reign of John, 
The Great Charter of King John contains clauses relating 
tr> tho forest laws, but no separate charter of the forest. The 
first charter of the forest is that of Henry III., issued in 
1217. “ As ail important piece of legislation,’* says Pro- 

fessor Btubbs,^ ^^it must bo compared with the forest assize 
of 1184, and with 44th, 47th, and 48th clauses of the 
charter of John. It is observable that most of the abuses 
which are remedied by it arc regarded as having sprung 
up since the accession of Henry 11.; but the most offensive 
afforestations have been made under HicLard and John. 
These latter are at once disafforested ; but those of Henry 
II. only so far as they had been carried out to the injury of 
the landowners and outside of the royal demesne,” Land 
which bad thus been once forest land and was afterwards 
disafforested was known as purlieu — derived by Man wood 
from the French pur and lieu, a place exempt from 
the forest.” Tbo forest laws still applied iu a modified 
manner to the purlieu. The benefit of the disnfforestmeni 
existed only for tho owner of the lands ; as to all other 
persons the land was forest still, and the king’s wild beasts 
were to have free recourse therein and safe return to the 
forest, without any hurt or destruction other than by the 
owners of the lauds in the purlieu where they shall be 
found, and that only to hunt and chase them back again 
towards the forest without any forestalling” (Mauwood, 
(M the Forest Laws — article ‘‘Purlieu”). 

The revival of the forest laws was one of the means 


* IUM$tnUv»>*t of HnglUh Bxeiory^ p. 338. 
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resorted to by Charles 1 for raising a revenue indepeudeutly 
of parliamenti and the royal forcnts in Essex were so enlarged 
that they were hyperboUcally soid to include the whole 
cOunty. The earl of Bouthanii^ton was nearly ruined by a 
decision that stripped him of his estate near the New Forest. 
The boundaries of Rockingham F’orost were increased from 
six miles to sixty, and enormous iinoa im(>oBed on the 
trespasHors, — Lt>rd Salisbury being assessed in £20,000, 
Lord Westinondaud in £10,000, Sir Christopher Hatton in 
£12,000 (Ilallani'n (Jumiituiwmd History of England^ c 
vlil). By the statute 16 Charles 1. c. 16 the royal forests 
were deloriiiined for ever according to their boundaries in 
the twentiutli yo.ir of James, all subsequent enlaigements 
being an tail led (r. n.) 

FOllKAR, or Avdus, a maritime county of Scotland, is 
situated botwcun 50'* 27' and 56“ 59' N. lat., and between 
2“ 26' and 3" 21' W, lung. It is bounded on the N. by 
the shires of Aberdeen and Kincardine, on the R by the 
Gerruan Ocean, on the R. by the Firth of Tay, which 
separates it from Fife, and on the W. by Pertlishire. Its 
greatest length from north to south is about »^7 miles, and 
its greatest breadth from east to west 27 miles ; its average 
length is about 35 miles, and its average breadth about 
25 miles. The area comprises 890 square miles or 569,840 
imperial acre^. 

Forfar piescrits great variety of surface. The northern 
division, comprising nearly half the county, is occupied 
by the Bincliiiinin hills or ** Braos of Angus,** which form 
part of the Oraiupiau mountain range, and join the ‘‘ Braes 
of Mar ** in Abcrdeousliire. At the head of Glen Clova 
they rise boldly and abruptly, and are clothed in summer 
hy a green ci>vc‘ring of gross ; but for the most part they 
are rounded and rather tame, and covered ^^Jth a thin coat 
of moorish soil bearing stunted heath. The highest 
suminit is Gian Meal, 3502 feet, and a largo number are 
over 3000 feet, The range is intorHoeted by several wooded 
and fruitful valleys, the pnncijial of which arc Olen Isla, 
Glen rnMcu, Glou Olovn, Olou liCthnot, and Glen Esk. 
ThsHO are watered by stre ims that rise in the west and 
north, and commonly flow stiuth-oast, receiving the 
mountain torrents in their progress. Rome miles south 
from the Grampians, and parallel to them, there is*another 
and lower mountain range called the Ridlaw hills, the 
higher oiniucnco'i generally covered with moor and heath, 
hut the lower ridges cultivated or wooded. Their highest 
rtuininitH arc Auchterhouso hill (1399 feet), and Oallow 
hill (1212); and a considerable number are above 1100 
feet. The broidtli of this range is from 3 to C miles. 
Botw(MMi those mountain districts lies Rtrathmoro or 
the Gieat Valley, as the name means in GcAoUc, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Uuwo of Angus,” forming a con- 
tiaaatioii ol the Howe of the Meanis,** and having a 
hreaith of from (5 to 8 miles, — a district beautifully 
diversified by gentle oniincnces, fertile fields, plantations, 
villages, an 1 gentlomen’s seats, very little of it being 200 
feet abt»vo so i level. From the Ridlaw Hills to the 
German Ocean on the east and the Firth of Tay on the 
south there extends a tract of low and level ground, vary- 
ing in breadth from 3 to 8 miles, and comprehending about 
a fourth pirt of the whole county. The southern shore is 
level and sandy, but from Arbroath to Lunati Bay the 
coast Hue is formed of sandstone cliffs, in some parts very 
steep and precipitous, and containing a number of oaves, 
tii>st of which arc only accessible fiom the sea. 

The principal rivers are the Isla, the South Esk, and the 
North Esk. The Isla rises in the Grampians in the north- 
west of the county, and flows from north to south through 
the gleu which bears its name, until at lluthvcn it bends 
to the westward and joins the Tay in Perthshire. Below 
the Bridge of Craigs it has cut a chasm, in some places 


more tbM 100 feet in dppt% thtfotigh n Wtier of 
and gravel stone rocks, where it forms oascades of siagmar 
beauty. The South Esk has its source in the Grampians a« 
few miles east of the Isla, and dows south-east till it 
reaches the valley of Strathmore, after which it takes an 
eastward coarse, and passing Brechin discharges itself into 
the basin of Montrose. The North Esk issues from Loch 
Lee, and, flowing flrnt eastward and then south-east, forms 
for about 10 miles of its course the boundary between this 
county and that of Kincardine, and falls into the sea about 
3 miles north-east of Montrose. Among the smaller streams 
are the Dean, a tributary of the Isla ; the Prosen, which 
falls into the Boutb Esk ; the Mark, the Westwater, and the 
Cruick, which join the North Esk ; the Eighty, which flows 
south-eastwards into the Firth of Tay at Broughty Ferry ; 
and the Luuan, which empties itself into the German 
Ocean at Lunan Bay. There are a number of small lochs, 
the principal being Loch Lee, Lintrathen Loch, and the 
lochs of Forfar, of Ilescobio, and of Balgavies 

Geology avd Minerals, --In the northern portion of the 
Forfarshire Oruiupiaus the pievailing rock is granite, some 
of it very beautiful, and containing in its cavities topazes 
and rock crystals called “cairngorms,** from the mountain of 
that name in Aberdeenshire. Othei portions of the Gram- 
pians are composed of micaceous schist and porphyry, 
dykes of the latter in some jilaces intersecting the former. 
Laminated mica is found in veins in mica slate, and rock 
crystals are found in the beds of torrents. Lead was 
at one time wrought ht Qilfianaii, above the old castle of 
Invermark, in the upper part of tlie parish ofLochlee ; and 
according to Edward, in his Di script ion o/* .4 published 

in 1678, it yielded one sixty-fourth part of silver. It has 
also been wrought at Ardoch near Millden on the Esk. 
Limestone occurs in vnriouH parts of the Grampians, and 
jasper is frequently embedded in the micaceous schist. In 
the lower portions of the Giampians jiud ding-stone pievails, 
and afterwards sandstone. Clay marl is found both in 
Strathmore and the Ridlaw Lilln. Shell marl abounds m 
the beds of the various lochs, some of which have been 
partly or wholly drained to render it easy of access. The 
Ridlaw hills arc chiefly com posed of sandstone of various 
colours. Sandstone flags are quarried hi large quantities 
on the hill of Balmashanncr, in the moor to the south of 
Forfar, in the parish of Carmylie, and along the southern 
declivity of the Ridlaw hills In this sandstone district 
lies the famous Forfarshire fishhed^ containing the earliest 
known vestiges of vertebrate life.^ In the maritime 
district there are numerous beds of red sandstone, w^bich, 
however, are frequently intersected by whinstone and 
jiorphyry. The principal limoworks are in this division, — 
at Hedderwick near Montrose, and at Boddln in the parish 
of Craig. 

Climate and AgTicnlinre,~Yhn climate differs consider- 
ably in various jmrts of the county ; but is on the whole 
salubrious and favourable for agricultural pursuits. Ac- 
cording to observations taken Alexander Brown, LL.D., 
at Arbroath, for ten years, from March 1868 to March 
1878, the mean of the barometer, reduced to sea-lovel and 
a temperature of 32“ F. was 29*83 inches. The mean tem- 
perature was in spring 46“ *1 F., summer 58“ *3, autumn 
47“*7, winter 39“*0. The mean annual rainfall was 29‘8 
inches. The average annual number of days whereon the 
wind was from the N. was 29, N.E. 15, E. 26, 8.E. 28, 
S. 69. S. W. 36, W. 78, and N.W. 38, while 46 were calm. In 
Strathmore, owing to the proximity of the Grampians, the 
rainfall is considerably greater than in the maritime district. 
In these two districts the harvests are nearly as early as in 


^ See paper by James Powne, F.G.S., F.K.a£*, in ISwisactwns tf 
Bdinbuifgh QedogiciU Society for 1870. 
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My dtW district of Scotknd^ hvA in inimy ot tfas ujplMdl 
iboy m often Tory late. The total area of arable ghmnd 
in 1878 was 252,902 imperi^ acres, of which 95,448 were 
Under corn crops, 51,396 under green crops, 81,415 under 
rotation grasses, 24,295 permanent pasture, and 348 fab 
low. There were 81,857 acres under wood. The prin- 
cipal wheat district is the valley of Strathmore and the 
neighbourhood of Dundee and Montrose ; and the yield is 
excelled by few districts in Scotland. Its acreage (9416 
in 1878) has, however, as elaowhero in Scotland,'* been de- 
creasing, while there has been a gradual increase in that of 
barley (M, 593 acres in 1878). Oats, for which the soil 
generally is well adapted, are the principal crop, the acre- 
age (1878) being 52,802, Potatoes are chiefly grown in 
the upland and maritime districts; the acreage was 1 6,479. 
As a large number of sfaoep and cattle are kept, turnips are 
very largely grown, their acreage being 38,953. The acre- 
age under beans was only 1060. Th^o system of rotation 
varies according to soil and situation. The five years* 
shift, at one time the most common, has of late been 
largely superseded by a seveu-shift The number of cattle 
in 1878 was 44,405, or an average of nearly 17 8 to every 
100 acres under cultivation as compared with 23’G for 
Scotland. Of theso the number of cows and heifers in 
milk or in calf w'^as only 11,452. and except in the vicinity 
of the towns there are no dairy farms. The polled Angus 
cattle are not so much bred iu this their native district 
as in the neighbouring county of Aberdeen. Shorthorns 
are now being largely introduced. A large number of 
Irish cattle are imported for winter feeding. Forfar has 
suffered more from contagious diseases than any other 
Scotch county. Their prevalence is thought by some to 
be partly duo to the practice of letting grass and turnips 
to be consumed by the cattle of dealers and middlemen. 
The number of horses was 10,164 or an average of nearly 
4 to every 100 acres under cultivation, just the aveiage 
for Scotland. The most common breed is the Clydesdale, 
the small native gan^om being now little used Tiie num- 
ber of sheep was 122,798, an average of 501 to every 
100 acres under cultivation, as compared w^ith 149'3 for 
Scotland. The blackfaced breed are the moat common in 
the mountain districts, but their number has been mucli 
diminished of late years, owiug to the large extent of 
country that has been converted into deer forests. Cross- 
bred lambs are bought iu considerable numbers for winter- 
feeding in the lowland districts, and cross-bred ewes are 
kept on many farms for breeding. There arc also a few 
flocks of pure-bred Border Leicesters, and some Shropshire 
downs and other varieties. The number of pigs was 5900, 
or au average of 2*3 to every 100 acres, as compared with 
3*3 for Scotland. 

In Forfar the holdings called crofts, of 10 acres and 
under, and those from 100 to 300 acres are the must 
common. A large number are between 10 and 100 acres, 
a considerable number between 300 and 530, and a few 
above 500. The general colour of the soils in the lower 
districts is red, in other parts often iucliuing to dark- 
brown or black. The soil in the Grampians is generally 
moorish over white retentive clay, but loose, friable, and 
productive in the glens. Over the pudding-stone, in the 
lower grounds, it is sometimes thin, mossy, and encumbered 
with stones, and over the sandstone a tenacious clay often 
>ocar6, which, however, when properly cultivated, is very 
productive. The soil above whinstoiio is fertile though 
sometimes shallow. Along the coast there are large 
stretches of barren sand, but the soil of the district *where 
cultivated is quick and very fertile. There is no gieat 
extent of peat ; but nearly the whole of the northern 
division of the county is either waste land or occupied as 
sheep walks or deer forests. Farm management, except in 
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the me of the crofts, is Mly abreast of the times. Stearns 
cultivation is gradually increasing, and reaping machines 
are universally in use. Most farms possess excellent farm- 
houses and steadings, and covered courts for cattlo are 
generally in use. Considerable progress Las been made in 
the erection of suitable cottages for the farm servants, but 
bothies for unmarried servants are much ti»o cuminou iu the 
county, and in these the accommodation provided is often 
of the rudest kind. 

According to the owners and heritages return of 1872- 73, 
the laud, exclusive of Dundee, was divided among 4898 
proprietors, owning laud the gross annual value of which 
was j£795,581, Ts. Of the owners 80 per cent possessed 
less than one acre, and the average value all over was £1, 
88. 8Jd. There were no fewer than 20 proprietors owning 
upward? of 5000 acres, viz., Earl of Dalhousio (Brechin 
Castle), 136,602 ; Karl of Airlio (Cortaeby Clastic), 
05,059; Earl of Southesk (Kinnaird CVtle), 22,525; 
Donald Ogilvio of Clova (Balnaboth), 21,893 ; Ulamia 
Trustees (Qlamis), 17,034; James Small (Brewlaudsb 
10,300; Fotheriiigham Trustees (Fotheringhain House/, 
8826; Helen C. Arbuthnott (Balnamoon), 8066; James 
T. Mackenzie, 7129 ; lion. Mrs E. Maule of Fearn, 6992; 
Lord Wharnclifie (Belmont Castle), 6926; Majoi W. Lyon, 
6888; Earl of Camperdowm (Cainperdown House), 6770 ; 
Col. Ogilvy of Ruthven, 6336 ; Trustees of Charles Lyell, 
5728; Sir Thomas Munr(», Bart. (Lindertis), 5702; J. L. 
D. Stewart (Glcnogil), 5524 ; Countess of Home, 5209 ; 
Lord John F. Q. Hallyburtou (Hallyburton House), 5190, 
Trustees of Eobert Smith (Baharry), 5097. 

There are extensive grouse and blackcock shootings on 
the moors ; the roc deer is met with on the mountains, and 
the stag is also occasionally soon ; the alpine hare is 
plentiful on the uplands ; eagles tenant the cliffs of the 
Grampians; there are numerous waterfowl in the lochs; 
aud utters and seals inhabit the eastoni coast. Particulars 
regarding the botany of the county will bo found in 
William Gardncr*s Botany of For/a i shirts 

Manufactims and Trade. — The staple industry of For- 
farshire IS the manufacture of flax and jute, Dundee being 
the principal seat of the linen trade in Britain. Besides 
employing a large portion of the population of the burghs, 
linen m various forms is also manufactuicd at Kirriemuir, 
Coupar Angus^ Carnoustie, Friockheiin, Edzell, Lochee, 
Letham, Mouifieth, and Newtylo. In some villages hand- 
loom weaving exists to a considerable extent. According 
to tbe census returns lor 1871, the number of x>erBonB 
engaged in the diflerent branches of the linen manufacture 
was 45,633, 15,418 males and 30,215 females. There 
are bioweries, tanneries, and bleach-works iu most of the 
towns. I'he herring, white fish, and salmon fisherios are 
pretfy extensive. The number of herring boats connected 
with the Moutruso district is upwards of 900, with a total 
estimated value of nearly .£60,000, 

The number of royal burghs, all of which are also parlia- 
mentary, is five, viz., Dundee, Arbroath, Brechin, Forfar, 
and Montrose. The other towns aud the principal villages 
on tbe coast aie — Broughty Ferry (5817), a watering place 
and suburb of Dundee ; the manufacturing village of 
Monifiotb (919); Carnoustie (3012), a watering place, but 
possessing also manufactures and fisheries ; and the fishing 
villages of Auchmithie (412) and Ferryden (1395). Inland 
there are Coupar Angus (the larger part of which is, 
however iu Perthshire), Kirriemuir (4145), Fiiockheim 
(1129/, Letham (953), Newtyle (542), and Edzell (415), 
all chiefly engaged iu tbe linen manufacture. Tlie total 
population of the county in 1871 was 237,567, of whom 
106,324 w’ere males and 131,243 females ; the population 
in 1861 was 204,425. In the towns the population in 
1871 was 186,185, in the villages 8^03, and in the rural 
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dittridM 43,179, M witb 149,309, 6609| Md 

48,614 re»i>ectively in J861 
One member of parliament is returned by the county, 
two by the burgh of Dundee, and the other burghs unite 
with Inverbervie in Kincardineshire in returning a thirdL 
mul Anfiquifif/t -Foifar hdniiM to that portion of Scot- 
iaml mhabitod m the Hint of the liomaii* by tlic Pi< U. The county 
ieauppowM hy eome to have received the name Angus fiom being 

C ute (1 to a Hon of one of tlio Scott ihU kings who boro that tiamt, 

; <>th< 5 rH tin 4 < tlo <»ngm of the title to a Gaelic designation for a 
j>arti< nlai kind of lull, and connect its uho with the hill of Angus, 
to the cast of tie < h«i< h of Alxilemno It ia only a lew cintnnes 
ago (hat the nunc 1 oilai, borrowed fiom the county town, was 
ftpidic I to the wliolo county Ju ancient times the county was 
^ow riM <1 hy 1 m ii Iitary calls, and It was intwle an hereditary Hhcuff 
doin I V Ihtvil II I hi principal historical events, not connected 
jinrnc li tf< 1} with the Initgha, are the su)ipofied Kotiian battle of the 
(hHiHpniiM the huttlc of igfiid, king of Noithuiubria, and Ikidii, 
king ol III Ih tH, inai Dunuithcn, in S85, m which the forme rwaa 
hIhiii, hattlcH with the Dunen nt Almihnmo and other places, the 
dihal ol 1 Ipni, king of the Scots, by vTtngiis, m the parish of Liff, 
in 7do a f attics hetweeu the Pic ts aticl Scots near Ueatinoth, about 
the >c(ir 815, and the defeat ol loicl Montfort near Panmuic by the 
iurls of f ifc and Maicli about the yeat 1d3(l 

In various pruts of the county nutty enthe rcmuins of the 
**wccms, * 01 old Hubtemineau dwellings of the Celts, arc found, 
tiHccM of Uomaii ramps are veuy common, there arc n large numliei of 
stono foits, and the le are vitrified foits at Finhaven, at DumsUiidy 
Muu, nud oil the hill of Laws, mar Moniheth Bpoar heads, hattie 
uxc H, Hc pule hi 111 ch posits, Sc andiiiaviaii hiou/c pins, gold hullcta(uscd 
(or com), and other anttcpninun remains aic frccjufntly met viith 
The ic are sc iilptutcd stone nillars at Aborh mno, Aiildhnr, Olaminm, 
Kinn inuii, Sf Vigeiuis, aacl othc»i idaces The pniic ipnl ecc Ic sias- 
thul aiiti<|uilUH mo counccted wifii the buighs Among the old 
uiHtUs may be meutioiied the loothss Hc|uni< to\^crof Kcclcastlo, at 
the mouth ol the Lunan, tho old totvci of the modern caHth of 
(iiuthne tin lowt r of the casHo ol Auchinhck the stionghold of 
Iiivcianly mai Kirneiuuir, the large sc|Uai( lcc]» ol Brougiify 
casth , tin tiiuiH of the castle ot Fiidiaven, the tuo tovacis of the 
old Ld/< ll tnslh , the luius of Mclgunl ensth^ which are in a putty 
cntiio (on lit ion the aiuumt ]mrt oi the sph lulid eastlo of (ilaminis, 
the small cudJe of Newtyle, tho old aqiiuie tower and gateway of 
tho castle ot Ciaig, and the reTniiiiis ot the edd custlc cd Aiilu, 
whose bunuug hy the eiul of Atgyll m 1610 gave use to the ballucl 
of “The houluo house of Airlu ** flic immhtr of fine* iiiodiiu 
rcMidc iiccs is too gictttto admit ol then hciug hen paitic uhui/td 
Ttie iMiiicipnl wciks oi tnrhirAfilin are Fl-waitU tf Anffui pnU 

Unhaci Iti Irt/S and liiiilntud Jn 1701 fotfaialutt JffuUmt / 1S4I (iaidmia 
Bdanyit foifwiktiv^ et,\\<iMtnmitUofJLn\jmamltheJlliItaiii* Amliiw Ju 
rliie IHSl 

ruRFAtt, a royal and pailiatnontary burgh of tScotlaud, 
and capital of tlie county of the aauie name, w situated lu 
the valley of Stiathmore near tho railway from Aberdeen 
to Peuth Tho principal buildings are the court-house, 
tho town hall, tho county buildings, and tho infiiraory 
The Hta[>lo industry is tho linen manufacture, but there are 
also breveeues nnd tanneries Fotfar is of considerable 
antiquity, having been constituted a burgh before 1300 
It wuH at one time the resideme of royalty, and in tho 
accounts of tho chamberlain of the royal household, in the 
reign of Moxander Til , and of some prucoding monarclis, 
achaigo iHentoied fot the king’s gardeners at Forfar The 
town was protoctcul by a castle which stood ou a mound 
on the noith side Its origin is nnieitniii, but it is believed 
to have been thi place wheie, in 1057, tho first parliament 
of M iltolin (^uimoio assembled after the defeat ut Macbeth 
It was o( ( upu d and strongly garrisoned by the English in 
the beginning of the I4th centuiy, but in 1307 Bruce, on 
hta way through Vugiis, captured and destroyed it, putting 
the English to the swoid Its site Is now marked by the 
town ciuHS. It appears that the w eekly market-day pie- 
vious to tho leign of James VI was Sunday, when it was 
changed by Act of Parliament to Fiulay In 1661 a spe- 
cial commission was appointed by the crown to try several 

S artiea accused of witchcraft, some of whom were con- 
emned to be burnt The hi idle which was put into their 
mouths in leading them out for oxeeutiou is still preserved 
in the burgh. Further, it is recorded that John Ford, for 
hia services os a ** witch ritker ” was on the same occasion 


to the middle of last century^ the town posneoeed veiyr tSv# 
houses of two stones ; and no|witfastaumiig Its 
to good grey slate quarries, houses were almost 
thatched. This burgh unites with Montrose^ ArfarooSli, 
Brechin, and Invarbenne m sending one member to parlia^ 
inent The population of the bur^ (royal and parlmmeii- 
tary)m 1861 was 9256, and in 1871 11^031. 

FORQE, a fire urged by a blast for the purposea ot 
the smith. Of late years many improvements have been 
made m its construction. Formerly the forge was almost 
made entirely of bricks, and many so constmoted exist stilh 
From the attention of engineers having been called to the 
special requirements and increasing wants of the day, the 
old foige has undergone many changes. Undoubtedly 
these clianges are for the better. The modem forge leaves 
little to be desired. It is only in cases where the 
metal is of small dimensions, and the work of rare 
occurrence, that the old method of building them in brick 
18 still resorted to. The forge seen in country smithies and 
m small shops is made entirely of bnoks. It is generally 
built against a wall upon archc s to a convenient height. 
The hearth, which should be made with hre^bneka, is sunk 
to a depth of thiee inches or more, according to the nature 
oi the work for whi(.li it is constructed , so that the upper 
and outer course of brickwork foims a rim About 2 feet 
G inches, more or less, above the hearth is plated the hood. 
This is also made of brick, and is built upon a flat 
iron nm. It is cono sha^ic, and at the apex is an orifice 
loading into a flue for the escape of the smoke. In fiont 
of tho forge is placed a water tank for quenching the work, 
tools, <kc The tuyeie or twoor is placed at the back of the 
health, as well as a small water tank for keeping the nozzle 
from burning under tho action of the severe heat to which 
it 18 Bubrnitted A pan of bellows, either single or dpuble, 
worked by a rocking a tail or lever is placed on one side of 
tho foigo III a convenient position. The bellows are placed 
on each side, if the forgo be provided with tivo fires ; when 
this IS the caso it ih called a double forge. Modern oi the 
latest constructed fotges aie made almost entirely of cast 
or wi ought noil The wrought iron forges are as a rule 
poi table lor the puipose ol ships, dockyards, Ac They 
are coustnicted with sheet non of a suitable gauge, the 
pieces being riveted together, and generally have the 
bellows placed uuderneuili tlie hearth so that it may be 
out of the way. This paiticulaily applies to portable 
forges of any description. Cast non forges (either single 
or double) aie cast in one or tvio pieces, and are of superior 
tliickness, so as to give strength and solidity. They 
are used as fixed hearths in shops They are bricked up 
when tho work is of a very heavy nature so as to support 
the weight. The hoods of these forges are also made of 
cast non, and are bellied on to the main casting They 
vary in shapes and sues. Messrs Handy side of Derby ha^9 
designed some which have found much favour m the 
English Government and other works. Some of the smaller 
foiges are now fatted with a fan blast — to be worked by 
hand. These are very powerful, and give a very uniform 
current ot air. They also have the advantage of being 
made entirely of metal, which adds considerably to their 
strength and lightness. The exertion in blowing is much 
less with them than with the ordinary bellows, from the 
motion being circular and the fen running between centres. 
At the Pans Exhibition (1878) there were several forges 
constructed upon unproved method. The blast was 
obtained by a* pump, a reservoir being attached for 
maintaining the current — which was very easy to keep up 

In largo smithies the hearths are all placed in a rew or 
scattered about the shops in convenient situations, each 
having a flue passing through the roof. They are worked 
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^rii^ ur if conveyed by a Heriaa of ttuun pipes mink to the 
depth of a few feet under the ground. Staler tubes are 
employed to convey the blast to the hearths. Under 
thsM circumstances the smith has but to turn a small lever, 
m order to open or close the air-valve which is placed in a 
small standa^ at the side of each hearth. By this means 
the workman is saved much labour and conseqneotly mucli 
lime. Steam has also been adopted as a means of forcing 
air into the forge. With special apparatus for drying the 
steam it is very successful. It is, however, more adapted to 
large blast furnaces than those of the smithy. Another 
description of the forge is the battery forge. This is used 
in military service. It is constructed somewhat like a 
caisson. The bellows are situated in the place usually 
occupied by the ammunition chests. A box to contain coal, 
a set of tools, horse shoes, iron, and steel is attacdied to the 
body of the carriage, which is mounted on a i>air of wheels. 

The forge gives its name to “ Forging,” one of the most 
important arts connected with engineering work. The 
strength and durability of engines and other machinery in 
general depends to a very groat extent upon the art and 
care bestowed upon those parts which have to sustain 
great weight, much strain, and an amount of wear and 
tear. Thus the smith holds in engineering shops a very 
important place. He has to depend upon his eye aud 
judgment in many cases whore the fitter and turner 
IS assisted by drawings setting foith every detail. The 
smith, however, of the present day is not such an adept as 
his predecessor. The introduction of the steam hammer, 
stamps, Ac., have to a great extent leudeiod his work 
nothing more than mechanical To meet the uigent re- 
quirements of the present day, he has to study the 
engine and machine ; that he has succeeded is evident, 
and the manufacturer can produce more work in less time 
than he could formerly. But though this is undoubtedly 
a gain, it has unfortunately been the means of rcndoriug 
skilled manual labour in many branches of our induBtiies i 
almost superAuous. This being the case, the skill on 
which the older workmen so much prided themaelvos is 
slowly disappearing, and indeed has become almost extinct. 

One great change in the history of forging was the 
introduction of the steam hammer in 1833 by Mr Nasmyth. 
By the means of that machine, the welding and forging of 
pieces of metal of any size have liecome comparatively easy 
Mr Nasmyth’s steam hammer has been improved upon by 
himself from that time, and is now to be seen in almost 
all engineering shops throughout the wot Id. The tilt 
hammer is still in use, and for various purposes may be 
said to be of great utility. But the smaller sizes of steam 
haftimer are more convenient and manageable, and as a 
natural consequence are rapidly taking its place. To the 
steam hammer we are indebted for the Y anvil, which is 
used in the forging of rods and bar iron. Rolling mills 
are, however, much quicker, and are used in preference. 

A forging machine, invented by Mr Ryder many years 
back, and still in full operation, possesses many qualities 
unattainable by any other known means. It consists of a 
series of small anvm of various sizes. These are held by 
set screws passing through the frame of the machine, 
which allow of the anvils being raised or lowered, so that 
a perfect adjustnient might be obtained. The hammers 
are placed over the anvils, and work up and down in 
bearings, moved by an eccentric. This is worked by a* 
cradle upon the bead ; the hammer is raised by a strong 
spiral spring. The strokes made by this machine vafy from 
600 to 1200 per minute. According to Mr Platt (of Platt 
Brothers, Oldham), one of the original makers of the 
machine, it is rather a squeeze than a blow which does the 
work. MaiMT impmvements have been added to it by Mr 


Platt’s firm ; mtid the Bolton blacksmith, as it is commonly 
called, is now beixkg extensively used in the Government 
workshops for the manufacture ^ bayonets, Ac. The tools , 
used are wedge-shaped, and the surface oi the iron after 
forging, or rather squeezing, is said to be anything but 
haid or difiicult to file up. The spindles of mules (cx»tton- 
spinning machines) are now forged by this tool, aud 
indeed every description of small wotk. The conUmr 
produced ly it is such tliat the work is almost us txue 
as though it had been surfaced in the lathe, 'i'liero have 
been several other machines upon Ryder’s principle 
brought out, but none appear to ansa or so well as that 
designed by the original inventor. 

Another invention, the steam stamp, is now most ex- 
tensively used. This is similar to a steam hammer ; im 
place if the anvil and hammer head is placed a pair of 
dies, ill which is rut the form of work necessary. The 
inm is placed over the die, the stroke is delivered, and the 
iron is forced into the shape of the die. Machinery and 
separate tools are now often forged in this hammer. ^ 

The quality of the coals used in forging is of the utmost 
imiKirtauce ; the coal preferred by snutlis is that which 
makes plenty of coke, and which leaves alter being burnt 
*a quantity of white ashes. 

The ail of foiging is by no means easy to acquire. 
Great practice is necessary to arrive at excellence in tbiai 
important bianch of our great industries. 

See The Forqe n)nli)liHlied by the Society for Promoting rhnstiaxi 
Knowledge), W. HariiHOu’s JAght cf Oie Irorgt ^ and Thi SmiiFs awJ^ 
Metal Woiker's lJi7ector, (D. A. A.) 

FORGERY, in English law, is defined as “ the fraudu- 
lent making or alteiation of a writing to the prejudice of 
another man’s right,” or “ as the false making, or making 
malo ammo, of any written instmment for the purpose of 
fraud or deceit.” This definition, it will be seen, com- 
prehends all fraudulent tampering with documents. ** Not 
only the fabrication and false making of the whole of a 
written instrument, but a fraudulent insertion, alteiation, 
or emsuie, even of a letter, in any material part oi a true 
instrument whereby a new operation is given to it, will* 
amount to forgery, — and this though it be afterwards- 
executed by another person ignorant of the deceit” 
(llusbell on Crimes and MMemeartourSy vol. ii. p. 619)* 
Changing tlio word Dale into Bale in a lease, so that it 
appears to be a lease of the manor of Sale instoad of the 
manor of Dale, is a forgery. And when a country banker's- 
note was made payable at the house of a banker in London 
who failed, it was held to be forgery to alter the name of such* 
London banker to that of another London banker with 
whom the country banker had. subsequently made his notes 
payable. As to the fraud, “an intent to defraud is pi*ei- 
sumed to exist if it appears that at the time when the false 
doenmont was made there was in existence a specific 
person, ascertained or unascertained, capable of being, 
deirauded thereby ; and this presumption is not rebutted 
by proof that the offender took or intended to take 
measures to prevent such person from being defrauded in 
fact, nor by the fact that ho liad or thought he had a 
right to the thing to be obtained by the false document ” 
(Stephen’s Digest of the Criminal Law^ c. 43). Thus when 
a man makes a false acceptance to a bill of exchange, and 
circulates it, intending to take it up and actually taking it 
up before it is presented for payment, he is guilty of 
forgery. Even if it be proved as a matter of fact that no 
person could be defrauded (as when A forges a cheque in 
B’s name on a bank from which B bad withdrawn Lis 
account), the intent to defraud will be presumed. But it 
would appear that if A knew that B had withdrawn his 
account, the absence of fraudulent intention would be 
inferred. A general intention to cheat the public is not 
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tbe kind of fraud necessary to constitute forgery. Thas if 
a quack forges a dipltma of the college of surgeons, in 
order to make people believe that he is a member of that 
body, he is not guilty of forgery. The crime of forgery 
in English law lias beau from tune to time dealt with in an 
enormous number of statutes. “ Mr Hammond, in tho 
title Forgery of his Crimninl has enumerated more 
than 400 statutes which contain provisions against the 
offence " (Sir J. T. ( Vileridge's notes to Blackstone). Black- 
stone notices the iucreuaiug severity of the legislature 
against forgery, and says that 'through tho number of 
these general and sjierial provisions there is now hardly a 
case possible to be conceived wherein forgery that tends to 
defraud, wlicther in the name of a real or fictitious person, 
is not luadt* a capital crime These Acts were consolidated 
l)y 1 Will. rV. c. 60, now repealed. Tho later statutes, 
fixing jicii.ilties from penal servitude for life downwards, 
were consolidated by the 24 and 25 Viet. c. 98 (the 
Foigery Act). Ft would take too much space to enumerate 
all the vanetu^s of tho offence with their approj»riate punish- 
ments. The following condensed summary is based upon 
chapter xxiv. of Sir J. Stephen’s Digest of the Ctiminal Law, 

1. ForgciKH puiUHliablti with pcnul servitude fur life os a maxi- 
mum are^ — 

(rt) Forgories ut tho Great Seal, Vrivy Seal, &c. 

(/!») Fot) 4 i Mi*M tiaiinfers of stot k, India bondu, oxohoquer bills, 
bauk'UoteM, doed>4, wills, bil]^ of C5Xchiinge, &c. 

(c) ObliteiiitioiiH or jiUeralioiia of evossing on a eheque. 

(d) Korgeueti of rcgistern of birth, &c., or of copieH thereof and 
otheiM. 

2. FofgeiieH laiiiiHhablo with fourteen yoars penal Hcrvitmle arc — 

{a) Foigt i!n» of debeiitmeH. 

(b) Foigeiji’S of docMiiiK'iiU lolating to tho regisb'riiig of deeds kc. 

(c*) Foigt'noM of instruments purporting to lx* iua<b‘ by the account- 
ant geinual and otlior oUicurs of the C^ourt of ('haneety, &c. 

(fi) Drawing bill of oxclmngo, &«,, on account of another, jxt pm- 
eiiiation oi otheiwine, without authuiity. 

(0 Obtaining property by meaimoi n foiged instrument, knowing 
It to be forged, or by j>robftte obtained on a forged will, ialHCoath, 
&(}. 

3. Forgoiies punishalde with seven years’ penal servitude : — 
Forgeziesof seals of c<?uits, of the procosy of courts, of certiticates, 
and of do( unu iits to he used in evidence, &c, 

Foigery ot tiade maiks is a nusdeiiioauour punishable with two 
ycarH’ impiiMonnient. (F. K.) 

FOlUiFT-ME-NOT, or St'ORproN-CJlBASs (German Ver- 
gissmeiunicht ] French, gremiUet^ acorpionne), the name 
po])ularly a)>p1iorl to the small annual or perennial 
herl>s forming the genus Myomfie of the natural order 
JioraauiaretVy so called from /-tev, a mouse, and oCs, an ear, 
on ai’count of tho shape of the leaves. The genus is 
reprcHontcd in Euro]»e, North Asia, North America, and 
Australia, anil is characterized by oblong or linear stem- 
leaves ; dowers m terminal scorpioid cymes (see Botany, 
k vol. iv p. 125, iig 169); small ebracteate blue, pink, or 
a^ white ilou'crs ; a five-cleft persistent calyx ; a salver or 
ni funnebshapod corolla, having its mouth closed by five short 
fr/acales ; ami hard, smooth, and shining nutlets. The com- 
18 Kon or true Forget mo-not, tho Water Myosoto, M, jHilm’ 
ftpreii^ With., is a perennial plant growing to a height of 6 to 
buds tVjches, with rootstock creeping ; stem clothed with lax 
broad, w^ing hairs ; leuvos light given, and somewhat shining ; 
The divikmk, becoming blue as they expand ; corolla rotate, 
length of ith retuse l<»bos, and bright blue with a yellow centre. 
MyoHotis ilsions of the calyx extend only about one-tliird the 
with poets» the corolla, whereas in the other British species of 
ornament of u deeply cleft. Tho forget mo-not, a favourite 
an old Germauaiul the symbol of constancy, is a frequeht 
words of a kni^ooks, rivers, and ditches, and, according to 
cure the flower iMradition, received its name from the last 
tioii under cultivik t vidio was drowned in the attempt to pro- 
snminer, is used his lady. It attains its greatest perfec- 
Vion, and, os it ttowvrs throughout the 
Vh good effect for garden borders. A 
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variety, K. is more hairy And erofit, and l|i 

flowers are smaller* Hie species if. versiddtot bears 
blue and yellow flowers. 

FOKKEL, Johann Nxkoxjius (1749-^1818), was a 
native of Coburg in Saxony. As a practical musiciatiy 
esi>eciaUy aa a pianoforte player, Forkel achieved some 
eminence in his profession ; but hia claims to a more abid- 
ing name rest chiefly upon his literary skill and deep 
research as a writer and historian in the department of 
musical science and literature. He obtained the degree of 
doctor in philosophy, and for some time held the appoint- 
ment of director of tbe music at the university of Gottin- 
gen. The following is a list of his principsd works : — 
Ueher die Tkeorie dtr Mndk, Gottingen, 1774 ; Musicalu 
Kritisrhe Bihliothekt Gotha, 1778 ; Allgemeine GeschickU 
der Musik, Leipsic, 1781 The last is his most important 
w'ark. He also wrote a Dictionary of Musical Literature^ 
which is full of valuable material. 

FOHLi, the ancient Forum Livii, a city of Italy, at the 
head of a province which was formerly a legation of the 
Papal States. It is situated in a fertile plain between the 
Montone and the Ronco, a little to the right of the railway 
lino between Rimini end Bologna, about 50 miles S.E. of 
the latter city. It is a wcll-ouilt and flourishing town, 
with broad streets and a central piazza, which was reckoned 
one of the iinest in Italy, but has been completely 
modernized in 1873. The cathedral is of special interest 
for the chapel of the Madonna del Fuoco, so called from 
the loiig-labonrod masterpiece of Carlo Cigiiani ; and the 
church of S. Girolamo contains frescoes said to be by 
Melozzo da Forli, the Conception by Guido Reni, and a 
beautiful tomb erected for a Barbara Ordelaffi of the 
15th century. From most of tho other churches the 
paintings have boon removed to the pinacoteca or picture- 
gallery in the convent of the Frati della Miss tone, where, 
bcside.s Melozzo and Cignani, Palniezzano, Queivino, Guido 
Reni, and Zanganolli ore represented. The citadel, known 
as Rocca di Ravaldino, w^as founded in 1361 by Cardinal 
Albornoz ; it is in great measure dsstroyed, and what still 
remains is utilized as a prison. Besides its administra- 
tive and ecclesiastical offices, the town possesses a chamber 
of commerce and arts, a iniblic library, and several institu- 
tions for higher education. A considerable trade is carried 
on ill tho varied agricultural produce of the neighbourhood, 
and there are manufactures of silk ribands and twist, of oil- 
cloth, nitre, wax, matches, and tiles. The population in 
1872 was 15,324. 

Foill is said to have lieen founded either by Livius Sullnator or 
by Lufius Arminius, after the defeat of Hasdruhal on the Metaurm 
in 207 u,o,, but ita name does not appear in Strabo or Ptolemy. 
After the fall of tlie Homan empiie it necamo a republic, and had 
authority, it i*« said, over no fewer than 5 cities and 40 towns and 
villages. It stood a long siege from the French in re- 
mained independent till 1815. During the troublous the 

14th and 15th centuries the Oidelaffi, the Orgoglig|HHP||th6r 
powerful families W'ere in possession of the lordship, flHW nnally 
eame to Po]»(' Julius II. in 1508. In 1521 a battle V|||nught in 
the iieigldmurhood by the Fiench and the Spaniards. (Si the occu- 
pation of tlie county by the lepubheans in 1797 the town was made 
the head of the depaitment of the Rubicon. A considerable number 
of eminent men aitj nativeh of Forli ; — Goriieliiis Gallus, tho Latin 
poet J Guido Bonate, the astrologei ; Helozzo, the painter (see next 
article); and Morgagni, the founder of pathological anatomy, bom 
ill 1082. Ch’gnani and Torricelli are botn buried in the cathedral. 

PORLI, Melozzo da (c. 1438-1494), an eminent 
painter, particularly renowned aa the first who practised 
• foreshortening with much success. He was born, as his 
ordinary designation indicates, at Forli about the year 
1438 f he came*of a wealthy family named AmbrosL In 
all probability, Melozzo studied painting under Piero della 
Francesco, of Borgo S. Sepolcro ; he seems also to have 
been well acquainted with Giovanni Santi, the father of 
Raphael. It has been said that he became a journeyman 
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Bttd Q(»l0ar«^l^iid6r to mmib of tlio best OduMutoiil^ in ordw to 
proaebate fala studies : ibis Iftcks ooufinumtton. Only th^ 
•vtrorks are uow extant whicb can safely be assigned to 
Melozso. (1) He piunted in 1472 the vault of the chief 
chapel in the church of the Apostoli in Borne, hia subject 
being the ABceuaion o( Christ ; the figure of Christ is so 
boldly and effectively foreshortened that it seemed to 
** burst through the vaulting” ; this fresco was t/aken down 
LU 1711, and the figure of Christ is now In the Quirinal 
Palace, not worthy of special admiration save in its 
perspective quality; while some of the other portions, 
almost Baphaelesque in merit, are in the sacristy of St 
Peter’s. (2) Betw'een 1475 and 1480 he executed a fresco, 
now transferred to canvas, and placed in the Vatican 
picture-gallery, representing the appointment of Platina 
by Pope Sixtus TV. as librarian of the lestoied Vatican 
library, — an excellent work of dignified portraiture. (3) 
In the Collegio at Forll is a fresco by ^felozzo, termed the 
“ Pestapepe,” or Pepper-grinder, originally painted as a 
grocer’s sign ; it is an energetic specimen of rather coarse 
realism, now so damaged that one can hardly assess its 
merits. Melozzo also painted the cupola of the Capuchin 
church at Forll, destroyed in 1051 ; and it has been said 
that he executed at Urbino some of the portraits of great 
men (Plato, Dante, Hixtus IV, *Sirc.) which are now divided 
between the Barberiiii Palace and the Campana collection 
in Paris ; this, however, appears to be more than doubtful, 
and it is even questionable whether IMelozzo was ever at 
Urbino, In Rome he was one of the original members of 
the academy of St Luke, founded by Sixtus IV. Ho 
returned to Forll, probably towards 1 180, and died in 
November 1494 He contributed sensibly to the prtv 
gross of pictorial art; and, without being remarkable 
as a colourist, gave well graded lights, with general care 
and finish, and fine dignified figures. His woiks bear 
a certain degree of resemblance to those of his contem- 
porary Mantegna, Marco Palraezzano was his pupil ; 
and the signature Marcus do Melutius ” on soiiio of 
Palmezzano’s works has, along with the general affinity of 
style, led to their being ascribed to Melozzo, who has 
himself been henco incorrectly called “ Marco Melozzo.” 

FORLIMPOPOLI, a town of Italy, about five miles 
east of Forll, with a station on the railway between 
Bologna and Rimini. It was once a bishop’s seat, and still 
poBsessos a cathedral and an ancient castle. The name and 
the situation identify it with ore of the three places that 
bore the Latin designation of Forum Popilii, Its history 
is marked by great vicissitudes. Destroyed by the 
Lombards and restored by the people of P’orll, it was 
again laid utterly waste in 1370 by Cardinal Egidio, 
and though twenty years later it was refounded and 
refortified by Sinbaldo Ordelafil, it never recovered its 
former prosperity. Population in 1872 about 5000. 

FORMAN, Simon (1562- IGll), a physician and 
astrologer, was born in 1552 at Quidham, a small village 
near Wilton, Wiltshire. At the age of fourteen ho became 
apprentice to a druggist at Salisbury, but at the end of 
four years ho exchanged this profession for that of a school- 
master. Shortly afterw'ards ho entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he studied chiefly medicine and astrology. 
After continuing the same studies in Holland he com- 
menced practice as a physician in Philpot Lane, London, 
but as he possessed no diploma, he on this account under- 
went more than one term of imprisonment. Ultimately, 
however, he obtained a diploma from Cambridge university, 
and established himself as a physician and astrologer at 
'Lambeth, where he was consulted, especially as a physi- 
cian, by many persons of rank, among others by the 
notorious countess of Essex. He exx)ired suddenly while 
u^rossLTig the Thames in a boat, September 12, 1611 


A list of Fotnum’s wotics on astrologv is givMi in BliHs’s edition 
of the Aihmx ; many of his NIB. works are contAined ih 

the Bodlmn Library, the British Museum, ami the Plymouth 
Library, A /Wrrjifioa of the Forman MSH in (Ac Fudlic 
Library^ Ply>n 0 uthf was published in 1S5S. 

FOllMEY, Johann Hkinbu h Samlel (1711-1797), a 
German author, born of French parentage at Berlin, 
3lh( May 1711. He was educated for the mmistry, and 
at the ago of twenty became jiastot of the Fiench church 
at Brandenburg. Having m 1736 accepted the invitatiun 
of a congiegaiion in Berlin, ho was in the fv>] lowing year 
chosen professor of rhetoric in the French college of that 
city, and in 2 739 professor of philosophy. On the 

organization of the acudemy of Berlin in 1741, he was 
named a membei, and in 1748 became its perpetual 
secretary. He died at Berlin on the 7th March 1797. 

His principal works are £a Bdte Woijienne^ 1741-1753, 

6 vets, 8vo, a kind of novel w'ritten wdtli the view o( 
enforcing the precepts of the Wolfian phik»Bophy ; Kihlixh 
tMque Crituiue ou Afetnoires t>e)vtr t> i'lhi^towe 

Litterahr Aticiemu it 1746 ; Lt> PhUomphe 

Chrkien, 1750; IjUmile i^hvetteH^ 1704, intended as an 
answer to the UmiU of Ronssoau ; and Sotm*nir» iPnn 
Citoyeny Berlin, 1789. IL* also published an immense 
number of contemporary memoirs in thii transactions of the 
Berlin Academy, and besides founding and editing several 
periodical publications contributed largely to others. He 
enjoyed a cousidenible reputation for ability and learning 
during his lifetime, but his works, which dis]day a varied 
but somewhat superficial erudition, are now almost for- 
gotten. 

FuIlMIA (formerly Moht Gahta or CaHtcbtofla)^ a town 
of Italy, in the province of Caserta, beautifully situated 
near the ancient Vm Appia^ ou the innermost recess of the 
Gulf of Gacta. The suirounding country is occupied 
with vineyards, olive plantations, and fruit gardens 
Fonuia occupies the site of the ancient Fouuim, said to 
have been founded by the Tyirhenians At an early period 
it received the Roman fianehise and became a niunioipium. 
Villas wore built near it by many of tho noble Romans ; 
and in the gi'ouiids of the Villa Caposelo there are ruins 
which are thought by some to have been the baths of the 
vill|i of Cicero. The villa Caposelo was at one time one 
of the resideiii es of the kings of Naples. The vine of the 
Fonnian hills produced excellent wine in the time of 
Horace. Population in 1871, 9161. 

FORMOSA, ill Chinese Taiwan, a large island in the 
Pacific lying between what the Chinese call Nan hai and 
Tong-ha i, or the Southern and the Eastern Sea, and 
separated from the Chinese mainland by the strait of 
Fokien, which has a width of about 91 miles in its 
narrowest part. It extends from 121*’ 15' to 122® 5' E. 
long.; Foki, its most northern point, lies in 25“ 19', and its 
most southern, Lin-hai-shan or South Cax>c, in 2U 54' N. lat. 
Its area is estimated at 14,978 square miles, or about half 
the size of Ireland. It forms part of the long line of 
islands which, in the words of Mr Bridge, are interposed as 
a protective fortification between the Asiatic coast and the 
broad expanse of the Pacific, and produces that happy 
immunity from the typhoon which is enjoyed by the ports 
of China from Amoy to the Yellow Sea. A chain of 
mountains, called simply Ta-shan or Great Mountain by 
tho Chinese, traverses the island from N. to S., and attains 
in several of its summits no inconsiderable elevation. The 
loftiest point is usually said to bo Mu Kang-shau or the 

Wooded Mountain,” which has been named Mouqt Morri- 
son by the English, after the captain of one of the early 
vessels trading to Taiwanfu,” and is said to be 12,850 feet 
in height ; but it is not improbable that this estimate is 
too high, and that the range really culminates elsewhere. 
Towards the north the English maps show a Mount 
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in tbo Middloi Wostem, or Dodds range, 1 US, 800 feet m 
this aa it may, Formosa, aa far oa it« vertical relief is ©ua* 
eeruedi is divided into three regions, — the mouiit^is 
(proper, the broad western versant with its aUuvlal plaiOs, 
sod the narrow eastern versant terminating in a high and 
precipitous coast. The foxination of the island appears to 
have been due ui part at least to volcanic agency ; the 
Chinese accuuntn mention a mountain called Ho«shan or 
Fire Mountain, said to be a small volcano about 20 
miles south of Kagee ; and European explorers have 
described the jots of steam and sulphur-springs which 
occur among the calcareous rocks near Tain-sui Coal, 
sulphui, and petroleum are the only mineral priKiuctions 
of Formosa which are known to exist in quantities suffi> 
dent to make them of economical importance, llie 
principal coal-fields are in the north of the island, near 
Kelurig and Tam>sui ; and the coal is all shipped in Keluug 
harbour. Till 1877 mining operations were conducted 
after the simple Chinese fashion ; but in that year Mr 
Ty/.ack, an English engineer, engaged by the Oliinese 
Government, opened a pit with a regular shaft 300 feet 
deep, and all the ueoossary machinery and engines for the 
proper working ol the mine. The bed of coal is 3 feet 
thick. The mineral is highly bituminous, and burns very 
fast, but can be used for steamers on short voyages, It 
IS regularly employed by many foreign vessels, as well as 
in the Chinese nien-of-war, and in the arsenal at Fuh-chow. 
In 1873, 45,000 tons were shipped in foieign ships ; in 
1874, 15,221 tons; in 1875, 27,665 tons; and in 1876, 
31,593 tons. In the plains the soil is generally of sand or 
alluvial clay, (‘overed in the valleys witli a rich vegetable 
mould. As blight be inferred from what has been already 
said, the streams that flow eastward are little better than 
torrents ; but the western region is traversed by several 
rivers of moderate developmont — the Taiwanfn and Pakan 
rivers, the Black river, the Lokan, the Taika, the lleondang, 
the Tlon-kan, the Tonk shaa, and the Tam-sui. Of these the 
Blaok river is the widest, but the Tam-sui or Taug-shui khi 
alone is navigable, allowing sea vessels to proceed about 3 
miles inland, and junks of considerable si7,e about 10 miles 
farther. There is a fine lake 4 miles long by 2 broad called 
the Tsui-sia-hai, or Lake of the Water Savages, not far from 
Posia. The scenery of Formosa is frequently of majestic 
beauty; and to this it is indebted for its European name, 
liappily bestowed by the early Spanish navigators. As seen 
from the eastern coast the outline of the mouutaius is at 
once beautiful and fantastic ; domes and peaks and wall- 
like ])recipicus succeed each other in striking variety ; a 
brilliant verdure clothes their sides, down which dash cas- 
cades that shine like silver in the tropical sunlight ” (Bridge 
m Fort ntif fid 1 / 1876). The climate, though a tropi- 

cal one, IS agreeable and healthy, being tempered by the 
influences both of the sea and the mountains. According 
to theriiiometiic observations made at Keluug in 1874, the 
hottest mouths are June, July, August, and September, 
with an average of from 81 to 82 *81“ F. in the shade, 
and the coldest month is January, with an average of 
67*70*. The theimometer almost reached 90* in the early 
part of July, and in January was frequently about 62* or 
66*. Fot the same year the rainfall amounted to 118 
inches, of which the most fell in January, February, 
March, and Ma^ . The vegetation of the island is charac- 
terised by tropical luxuriance, — the mountainous regions 
being clad with dense forest, in which various species of 
palms, the camphor-tree (Lanru^* Vamphora)^ and the aloe 
Ure conspicuous. Mr Swinhoe obtained no fewer than 66 
different kinds of timber from a largo yard in Talwanfu ; 
and bis specimens are now to be seen in the museum at 
Kew. The tree which supplies tlie materials for the pith 
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found the cassia tr4e in the tnoimtaunk iS^ellebS are 
esiiecially struck with the beauty of some of ^ wild 
fiowers, more especially with the lilies and convolvuluses ; 
and our European greenhouses have been emicbed by 
several Formosan orchids and other ornamental pianta 
The pine apple grows in abundance. In the lowlands of 
the westem portion, the Chinese have introduced a large 
number of cultivated plants and fruit trees. Kice is grown 
in such quantities as to procure for Formosa the tiUe of 
the “granary of China*'; and the sweet potato, taro, 
millet, barley, wheat, and maize are also cultivated. 
Bugar, tea, indigo, ground pea-nuts, jute, hemp, oil, and 
rataus are all articles of export, and some of them pro- 
duce no inconsiderable trade. The principal tea district 
is about Banka, but the area devoted to this valuable crop 
is rapidly increasing. A large part of the tea finds its 
way to America. In some parts of the island it , is 
probable that coffee may be grown with advantage. 
The Formosan fauna has been but partially ascertained; 
but at least three kinds of deer, wild boars, beais, goats, 
monkeys (probably Macacus apectmus)^ squirrels, and flying 
squirrels are fairly common, and panthers and wild cats 
are not unfrequent. A poisonous but beautiful green snake 
is often mentioned by travellers. Pheasants, ducks, geese, 
and snip© are abundant; and Dr CoUingwood in his A^atu- 
ralisVa liamblea in tlie Cfuna Setia mentions Ardea pramio- 
eerlea and other species of herons, several species of fly- 
catchers, kingfisheis, shrikes, and larks, the black drongo, 
the Coipfe ainenan, and the Prinia somtana. Dogs are kept 
even by the savages for hunting. The horse is hardly 
known, and his place is taken by the ox, which is regu- 
larly bridled and saddled and ridden with all dignity. 
The riveis and neighbouring seas seem to be well stocked 
with fibh, and especial mention must be made of the 
turtles, flying-fish, and brilliant coral-fish which swarm in 
the waters warmed by the Kuroaiwo current, that gulf- 
stream of the Pacific. Bhell-fish form an important aiticle 
of diet to both the Chinese and the aborigines along the 
coast — a species of Cyiena, a species of I'apos, Cytheroia 
peUii}hiana^ and Modiola Ui ta being most abundant 

The inhabitants of Formosa may be divided into three 
classes ; — the Chinese, many of whom have immigrated 
from the neighbourhood of Amoy and speak the dialect oi 
that district, while others are Hakkas from the vicinity 
of Swatow i the subjugated aborigines, now largely 
intenuiugled with the Chinese; and the uncivilized 
aborigines of the eastern region, who refuse to recognize 
the Chinese authority, and carry on raids as opportunity 
occurs. The semi-civilized aborigines, who have adopted 
the Chinese language, di'ess, and Giistoms, are called Pe-pa- 
hwan {Anylice Popi>o-hoans), while their wilder brethren 
bear the name of Che-hwan or green savages. They appeal 
to belong to the Malay stock, and their language, accord- 
ing to Gabelentz's investigations in the ^aUachrt/t der 
MoryetUdud^ Geaellachaft^ 1859, bears out the supposition.^ 
They are broken up into almost countless tribes and clans, 
many of which number only a few hundred individuals, 
and their lan^age conscc|uently presents a variety ot 
dialects, of which no claBsificatioxi has yet been effected * 
in the district of Posia alone, says Dr Dickson, of the 
Presbyterian mission, there are “ eight different mutually 
unintelligible dialects.’* Mr Corner of Amoy describes the 
people themsolves as of “ middle height, bro^-efaested, and 
muscular, with remarkably large hands and feet, the eyee 
larger the forehead round, and not narrow or receding in 
many instances, the nose broad, the mouth large and dis- 

^ Compare llflts In /otem. itoy. Gaog, Soe,, I873« sad in Oolliag^ 
wood's Appfitida* 
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iriih betel enatom hi tettodiig b imiveml 
I Jn the nofth of the iiikad it least, tbo dead are baried in 
a sitting posture under the bed on which they have ex- 
pired. Petty wars are extremely common, not only along 
the Chinese frontiers, bat between the neighboaring elans; 
and the heads ot the slain are carefully preserved as 
trophiea lu some districts the young men and boys 
sleep in the skull-chamberB, in order that they may be 
inspired with courage* Many of the tribes that ha^e had 
leant iutercourse with the Chinese show a considerable 
amount of skill in the arts of civilisation. The houses, 
for instance, of the village of Kapfri*ang in the south are 
described by Kev. W. Campbell as ** bmlt of stone, tiled 
with^ immense slabs of a slaty kind of rock, and fitted up 
within with accommodation for steeping comfortably as 
well as for cooking, and for storing up abundance of 
materials for personal and household use.** Manchester 
prints and other European goods are in pretty general 
use ; and the women, who make a fine native clom from 
hemp, introduce coloured threads from the foreign stuffs, 
so as to produce ornamental devices. The office of chief* 
tain is sometimes held by women. Intermarriage between 
the Chinese and the natives is very common. 

Tlie Chinese portion of the island was till 1876 divided 
into the districts of Komalan, Tam-sui, Chang-hua, Kta i, 
Tai-wan, Feng'^shan, of which Komalan or Kapsiulangtiug 
was the only one on the eastern side ; but the districts of 
Komalan and Tam-sui have been abolished, and a depart- 
ment of Nprth Formosa established i^ith three dependent 
magistracies. A highway runs from Bangka in the north 
to PangUavu in the south. Beginning at the north we find 
the following places of importance : — Kolung, the ancient 
Pe Kiang, a treaty port in the neighbourhood of the mines ; 
Tam-sni, or properly Howei or Hobay, also a treaty port 
with 100,000 inhabitants, on the harbour of the same 
name, which is formed by hills upwards of 2000 feet 
high and has a depth of fathoms and a bar of 7| 
feet; Twa-tu-tia, about 13 miles up the Tam-sui river in 
a tea district, and possossiug a population of 20,000 ; 
Mengka, Bangka, or Banca, a little higher up the river, 
one of the most flourishing commercial towns in the north, 
with 30,000 inhabitants ; Teukcham or Teuxham, a walled 
town at the head of the Tam-sui district, with a popnlatiou 
of 40,000 inhabitants ; Heong-san and Tiong-Kang, both 
near the coast; Oulanand Suikang* both inland; Changhwa 
the capital of a district, and the second city in the island, 
with a population of 60,000 or 80,000 ; Chip-Chip, a large 
town inhabited solely by Chinese ; Kagee, or Chin la-san, 
and Ung-Kan-bay; Kok-si-Kong, with a small harbour; 
Taiwanfu, the capital of the island, with 30,000 inhab- 
itants (or, according to another statement, 100,000), a treaty 
port, and the remains of the Dutch port of Zelandia ; 
Takao or Takow, also a treaty port, in 22* 37' N. lat, 
120® 16' E. long., to the south of Ape's Hill; Pataou or 
Pitau, a few miles inland, the Feng-shan-hsien of ancient 
documents ; and Tang-Kang, a town of 20,000 inhabitants. 
Besides these there are many places of several thousands of 
a population, and the whole of the Chinese territory is 
dotted with villages and hamlets. The whole island is 
estimated to contain from one and a half to two million 
souls, the smaller number being probably nearer the truth. 
The Chinese influence is rapidly spreading, and the island 
is more and more attracting the attention of foreigners. 

The island of Formosa must have been known from a very early 
date to the Chinese who were established in the Pescadores. Tlie 
inhabitants are mentioned in the official works of the Yuan dynasty 
as Tiing-fan or southern barbarians ; and under the Ming dynasty 
the island begins to appear as Kilnng. In the beginning of tlie 
Idth century U began to be known to the Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators, and the latter at least made some attempts at establish- 
ing settlements or missions. The Dutch were the first, however, to 


take footing hi the hdsnd ; in 1624 they built e fort, Zelandia, on 
the east coast, where has sinoe risen the toan of Taiwan, and the 
settlement W as maintained for thirty-seven > ears ( )n tlie o\ tniUion 
oi the Muig dynasty in Chine a number ol tiuu debated adhoieiits 
came over to Formosa, and, under a leader ctal ii d iii Em upran accounts 
Coxlnga, 6UC(ieeded in expelling the Dutidi and taking possession 
of a good part of the island* Jn 1682 tli<‘ Chinese of r'onnosa re- 
cognised the emperor Kanghi, and since Uien it has ioniieil pait of 
the empire. In 1714 the Jesuit mathemi^ticians ftoiu the court 
vbdteil the island In 1^82 occurred nu^etdestruc^tivo stortii, which 
laid the public buildings in rains and wra<iked tw< nty-sevi-n of the 
imperial w«i -ships ; and in 1768 there broke out a violeiii lolielhon, 
which was put down only after the loss, it is said, of 100,000 (?) 
men by diseaho and swoid, and theex|Mmditure of 2,000,000 taels of 
silver. In the eaily part of the present century the island was 
principally known to nuropeatis on account of tlie wrecks whwli 
took place on its coasts, and the dangcis that Uie crews had to run 
from the cannibal pro|>ensities of the aliorigines, and the almost 
squally entoL tendencies of tlie Chinese. Among the most notuble 
ca»68 was the loss in 1842 of the BiitiKb bug ** Ann,” with hfty- 
spvon persons on board, of whom foity -three were executed at 
Taiwan. By the treaty of TientHin (1860) Taiwan was opened to 
£uio|>ean commeice, but Mr Bwinhoo lonnd the place quite 
unsuitable for a port of trade, and the hailioui of Tani-sui wan 
selected instead. Shortly afterwards a nbllion bioke out, to 
which seveial of the Chinese nuthonties idl vietmis , and for 
some time the condition of the toieign seitleis was rathm pre- 
carious, while the tisde of the new |)oit was so small that it was 
proposed to relinquish the consulate. In 1865 Dr Maxwell of the 
English Presbyteiian Churcli ustablishod a medhul iiubhiou hist at 
Taiwan and aftei wards at Takao ; and the oiganiration thus oiigi- 
nated comprised in 1877 thirteen chuichus among the Chinesis and 
as many among the aborigines of the southern provinces, with 
upwards of 1000 baptin^d converts aii<l 8000 attendants at worship. 

Tno northern provinces are in the hands of the Presbyteiian Church 
of Canada, which commenced its oiieratioiih in 1872, and had nine' 
stations in 1877. A lioman Catholic mission has also been In 
existence in the island since 1859. In 1867 the CJmted State* 
consul at Amoy made a treaty with Tok-a-Tok, a chief of the 
aliongiiios of the southern part of the island, by which the safety 
of foteigiiers was seemed in that distiict. An attack made on the 
Protestunt and Boman Catholic missions at Feng-slmn hsien in 1868 
ltd the Biiiish consul to authorise the occupation of Fort Zelamhu 
and Ampmg by Colonel Gordon , but his action was oltei wards dis- 
approved by the home Government, and the indemnity demanded 
fiom the (liinese restomd In 1872 the crew of a Japanese vessel 
shipwiecked on the coast being municud by the savages, the 
Jnpuncse Oovctuineiit sent an expedition to punish the assasHUis, 
and a war between China and Japan would ha\e been the conse- 
quence if Wade the English ambassador hud not succeeded in 
bringing them to terms, — China agteeing to pay 500,000 taels as 
comiKmsation to the friends of the luuideied men and to pui chase 
the house's, Ac., erected by the Japuiiese, ami the Japanesi' on their 
side withdrawing their tioops and giving up all claims to occupa- 
tion. According to Mr HewletPs rcjKirt lor 1872, the political state 
of the island is veiy bad , the official classes, he says, have a proverb 
“e>©ry thiee years an outbreak, every live a lebellion,” and the 
n'asim of this instability is to l>e found in their own rapaeity and 
glaring violations ot justiex*. A more hopeful account is given by 
Mr Monisoii in 1877, under the enlightened government of Ting, 
formeilv/?*^3^i of Fuhehow, roads are being coiistiujted throughout 
the Clunesj' ten itory, and other measures adopted for the develop- 
mi lit ot its lesources. A telegraph has Ireen laid between Talw'anfu 
and Takao , and the propostu to make a railway from the south to 
tlie north of the island is being seriously discussed. A fort was 
built at Anping (the port of Taiwanfu) betw;«m 1874 and 1876, and 
two others at Takow. A scheme is in for the military 

1 eduction of the cast coast districts, and WMI ia being pushed 
south from Sauo. ^ 
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1877; Joriiei MoitUoii, “ rxsNcripiioii of tlio Ulnnd of loniioiin.” In QtographUaX 
Afagaiin**, 1877, W. A, f*8k*tlnn, “Aiiujhi? th« Sarnne* of Coiitrnt Kormosn, 
IMM*1887,*' 111 of Chureh of HngtawL 1878; ntid Hiitloh Cinuiutar 

fCupnito A map of tlio iiUnd la l>X Barnnatoio in the <JmgivttMcal 
Magazine^ Oct* 1871 

FOKMOSIJS, tbo succoBBor of Stephen V. (or VL), as 
fKipCy fir.it appoarft iu history wheo^ as bishop of Porto, 
ho was sent ou an embasHy to the Bulgarians. Having 
afterwanlK nicUd with the German faction against John 
VilL ho waft excommunicated, and compelled to take 
(in oath never to return to Jtome, or again to assume bis 
pDOHtly functions. From this oath he was, however, 
absolved by Martin IL, the successor of John VIIL, and 
fUrttured to bis dignities; and on the death of Stephen V. 
in 891 he was chosen pope. The Italian faction had 
^'JiOHoii Sergius, and the election of Formosus, which was 
111 oppoHitioii to an old rule against the tratislation uf 
bifthopH from one see to another, had to be confirmed by 
recourse to violence, but was rendered secure for a time by 
the success of the arms of Ariiulf of Gkirmany. After the 
wibhtlrawal of Arnulf, Formosus was compelled to grant the 
imperial crown to Lambert, son uf Guido of Italy, but this 
act did not pacify the Italian faction, and Formosus was 
only released from very hard straits by tne arrival of 
Arnulf, who captured the city in the end of 895. In the 
following year Arnulf was crowned emperor by ForinoHUR, 
init before the death of the latter in May, the excesses of 
Arnulf ami his soldiers had begun to create a strong oppoftb 
lion to the German power amongst all parties in Italy. By 
Stephen VI. the body of Formosus was disinterred, and 
treated with contumely as that uf a usur[>er of the papal 
throne ; but Theodoras IL restored it to (JlirLstiau burial, 
uud at a council presided over by John IX. the [loiitificate of 
Wniosus was declared valid and all his acts confirmed. 

FOiUlES. See KuJtN, vol viii. p. 130. 

FOUSKAL, Pktku (173C-1703), a celebrated Oriental 
traveller and naturalist, was born in Sweden in 1736. lie 
^'.tmlied at Gottingen, where he published a dissertation 
entithnl Dabia df Ptincipm PhiloBophiw Hevmtwriy^ W'hich 
g lined him some reputation. Thence ho returned to his 
n.itive country; but in 1759 he alienated the good-will | 
of the Government by the [lublicatiou of a imuiphlet ; 
cntitJod l\uHtvs stir la Llberte Civile. His acquaintance 
wjtli natural history, however, had gained him the friend- 
ship of liimuouH, who recommended him to Frederick V. 
ol benni.trk. From that sovereign lie obtained the title 
ol [uoJosrtor lit Go[)onhagon, and Frederick also appointed 
Imn to aecompjitiy Carsteu Niebuhr in an ex[iedition to 
iiivostigate Arabia and Egypt. He died of the plague at 
Jerim in Arabia, July 11, 1763. ITib friend uud com- 
paiiiju Niebuhr wan entrusted with tho core of editing his 
M8H., and published in 1775 Animaiiiimy 

' Amphibiornm^ 1 asevtorum^ Vermium^ quae 

itin. Orient, obucrvavit J^etrits For»k<il, In the same 
appeared also an accmint of the plants of Arabia Felix 
Jpf of Lower Egypt, uiulor the title of .^E<j^ptiac<hAi*ahica,, 
.jfwich is important as containing the first discussion of the 
relation of vegetation to climate. 

FOUST, originally Forsta or Fokhtb, a town of 
Hrandeuburg, Prussia, circle of Sorau, is situated on the 
Neisse, 44 miles S.K. of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. Its 
principal industries are tanning and the manufacture of 
woollen cloth ; and it has also a cmmiderablc cattle trade. 
Near the town are the rutus of an old castle. Forst was 


founded in the lath eentuiy, and mm burned dnwii by 
the Huseites in 1430. From 1667 it belonged to the dnltai 
of Sachsen-Herseburg, from 1740 to the palatinate of ” 
Saxony, and from 1815 to Prussia. Population in 1875 
(including Altforst, united to it in 1874), 14,148. 

FOiiSTER, FBANyoiB (1790-1872), a French engraver, 
V7as born at Lode iu Neufch^tel, 22d August 1790. In 
1805 he was apprenticed to an engraver In Paris, and he 
alfto studied painting and engraving simultaueously in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. His preference was ultimately 
fixed on the latter art, and ou his obtaining in 1814 the 
first ** grand prix de gravure,” the king of Prussia, who was 
then with the allies in Paris, bestowed ou him a gold medal, 
and a pension of 1500 francs for two years. With the aid 
of this sum he pursued his studies in Home, where his 
attention was devoted chieHy to the works of Kaphael. 

In 1844 he succeeded Tardieu iu the Academy. He died 
at Paris, 27th June 1872. Forster occupied the first 
positioti among the French engravers of his time, and was 
equally successfiil in historical pieces and iu portraita 

Among bi« woiks may Ije meutioued — The Three Gia(‘es, and 
La Vtt'rtfc de la Uge-nde, aft<*r Raphael ; La Vierge au bm-relief, 
after Leonaido da vinei; Francis J. and Charles Y., aftci 0]*os ; 

8t Cecilia, after Paul Delurochc ; Allxirt Darer and Henry IV., 
after Purbus ; Wellington, after Gerard; and Queen Victoria, after 
Winterhalter. 

FORSTER, Friedrich (1791-1868), a German 
historian, brother of Ernst Joachim Forster the painter, 
was born at Miinchengrosserstadt on the Saale, September 
24, 1791. After receiving his early education in the 
gymnasium at Altenburg, ho studied theology at Jena, but 
subsequently devoted his attention for a time chiefly to 
arclneology and the history of art. On the uprising of 
Prussia against France in 1813 he joined the army, where 
he soon attained the rank of captain. At the close of the 
war he was appointed professor at the school of eugiueeiiug 
and artillery in Berlin, but on account of certain democratic 
wTitings he was dismissed from that office in 1817. He 
then became connected with various liteiary joiirualft, and 
in 1830 undertook with his brother an art tour in Italy. 
Shortly after his return he received an appointment at the 
royal museum of Berlin, with the title of court couuoillur. 
Fdrstei was the founder and secretary of the W iymm Jwift- 
lic/ieH Kamtverein (scientific art union) of Berlin. He died 
at Berlin, 8tli November 1868. 

'Hie following aro his princijuil >vorks — /)rr FtldAnarschM 
Jilkclonr and setne UmgebvmjgeAiy lA ipiuc, 1621 ; Fnedneh's d. Or, 

J mjtndjaJire^ Jiddung, und (feist, Benin, 1822 ; Albrecht ton JVallm^ 
PotHdam, 1834; JVallenstcin's l*l'oc€SS,ht\\imc, 1844; (Jettchirhfe 
Prifdrich Wilhchns I,, Kbnigsvon Preusscti, Svola., Potsdam, 1834- 
3.'* ; and Die Hefe und VaidntU Fktrvpas tvi 18‘'»* Jahrh,, 3 voU., 
Potftdaiii, 1836 39. He also wiote a umnber of popular IdHtoiieal 
worka, tho piineipal of which are Few re tniU neiieste preuss. 
OcjudiicfUc, wwiXOcHchichte der Lefrciungskriege, 1813, 1814, and 181 .'i, 
both of which have leached severu] oditions ; and beHides editing 
ait editmn ot Hegid's works, and adapthtg seveiwl of Shakespeaie's 
and other diumatista* phiyB for tho theatre, he ie the author of 
a iiuinlter of poems, whieh were collected and publislted at Beilin 
1 838, ainl of a histoneal diatna, Oasiav Adolf, 1832. The b( ginning 
of an autobiognqihy of Forster was published at Berlin in 1873, 
under tht‘ title Kimst and J^eben. 

FORSTER, Johann Georg Adam (1754-1794), an 
eminont German naturalist and writer on scientific sub- 
jects, was born at Nassenhubeu, a small village near 
Dantzic, in November 1754. His father, Johann Reinhold 
Forstor, a man of great scientific attainments but an intract- 
able temper, was at that time pastor of the place ; the family 
are said to have been of Scotch extraetioa In 1765 Ae 
elder Forster was oommissloned by the empress Catherine 
to inspect the Russian colpnies in the province of Saratov, 
which gave his son au opporcuiiity of acquiring the Rua^ 
sian language and the elemeuta of a scientific education 
After a few years the father quarrelled with the Bussiaii 
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Gav0]^iadat» amd miAetly whch^ tiia jriwolation ot pro- 
caediiig to EugUudy where be oVtaiafd a profaeeoiahip ot 
natural hbcory and the modern laoguagea at tUe fumoue 
uoucouformist academy at Warrington, Hie violent tem- 
per Boon compelled bim to roeigu this apiK)I»tment» and for 
two years bo and hie aon earned a precarious livelikood by 
traualatiobB in London^ — a practical education, bowevor, 
exceedingly useful to tbe younger Forster, who became a 
tUorough master of Engtiak, and acquired many of the ideas 
which chiefly influenced his subaequent Ufa At length the 
turning puiut in hia career came in the shape of an invita- 
tion for him and his father to accompany Captain Cook in 
his third voyage round the world. Such au expedition was 
admirably calculated to call forth Forster’a peculiar powers. 
He attained no remarkable distinction as an original dis- 
coverer or investigator, but his insight into tiatuie was 
accurate and penetrating ; he conceived of her as a living 
whole, and reproduces her vitality in his animuicd pages. 
His account of Cook’s voyage is almost the first example of 
the glowing yet faithful description of natuml phenomena 
which has since made a knowledge of them the common 
property of the educated world, — a prelude to Humboldt, 
as Humboldt to Darwin and Wallace. Tlie publication of 
this great work was, however, impeded for some time by 
differences with tbe Admiralty, during which Forster jao- 
ceeded to the Continent to obtain an a])pointmont for his 
father as professor at Cassol, and found to his suri>rise that 
it was conferred upon himself. The elder Forster, however, 
was soon provided for elsewhere, being appointed professor 
of natural history at Halle. At Cassel Forster formed 
an intimate friendship with the great anatomist Soemmei- 
ring, and about the same time made the acquaintance of 
Jacobi, who inspired him with a mystical spirit from which 
he subsequently emancipated himself. These were the 
days of secret societies, masonic lodges, and conventions of 
illuminatl Forster was for a long time deeply implicated 
Ju their proceedings, the purpose of which leuiaiiis obscure. 
The want of books and scientific apparatus at Cassel iiuluced 
him to resort frequently to Gottingen, where he betrothed 
himself to Therese Heyne, the daughter of the illustrious 
philologist, a clever aud cultivated but heartless woman, 
w'hu became the evil genius of his life. To be able to 
marry he acce[ited (1784) a professorship at the university 
of Wiliia, where he found himself greatly misplaced. Tiio 
penury and barbarism of Polish circumstunces are graphi- 
cally described in his aud his wife’s letters of this period. 
After a few years’ residence at Wiliia he resigned his ap- 
poiatinent to participate in a Hcieutihc expedition [aojected 
by the Uassian Government, and ut>on the relinquishineut 
of this undertaking became librarian to the elector of 
Mayeuoe. In 17D0 he published his travels in the l>Jclber- 
lauds, with special reference to the art of the country — a 
work displaying the same power of exposition in ajsthetic 
matters as ho had previously showrn in the description of thu 
aspects of nature. This was his last work. The princi- 
pality of Mayence was now involved in the vortex of the 
French Uevolution, and Forster unhappily suffered himself 
to be drawn into a position incompatible either with fidelity 
to his master the elector, or allegiance to his country. 
With his liberal sympathies and deficiency in [aililical in- 
sight, he ndght be excused fur welcoming the French as 
deliverers, but in promotiu^^ the actual incorporation of 
Mayence with France, he justly incurred the execration 
of patriotic Germans, notwithstanding the unquestionable 
purity of his intentions. Domestic soriows were added to 
public calamities : Forster found himself not only desarted 
by his wife but deprived of his children. It is diflicult 
to determine whether bis apparent resignation should be 
ascribed to romantic self-sacrifice or to the apathy of an 
exhausted spirit. Tlio situation was neatly the same as that 


of George Sand’s and the catastrophe not very 

dissimilar. Forster died suddenly aud opportunely, Jatiuuiy 
li94, in Paris, whither he had gone as deputy fi-om Moy- 
on‘e in the worst days of the Reign of Teimr, His per- 
sonal character was mo*t amiable; he wa.^ high-minu<*d, 
disiuterebted, ingenuous to a fault , but lie wus weak, im- 
pulsive, ill-starred throughout bis life, and totally unequal 
to the difiicult circumstances in which ho ultimately found 
himself. As an auilior bo staudH very high ; he is aliiiost 
the first and iilmosl llic best of that valuable c]ah.s of w ntors 
who have made seienco aud art fain i bur by tcpio.scn ting 
them ui their essential spirit, unencumbered with tuchiucal 
details. Schlegcl remarks that no other German t»rosu 
writer carries his reader so far, leaving him not merely 
enriched with positive knowledge but animated with the 
passion for fuither progie.ss; that the books of no other 
such writer convoy so lively tm iiiq)iTflsiou of having been 
cumposetl outside the study in the free air ; and that no 
other is animated by so constant a sense of the infinite per- 
fectibility of human nature. 

FoKKlm’s >M*itings have l»f4*u fiwpu'iitly Thr most 

inipotliint luivi* Iuvmi iui‘Utiori(Mi uhow, but Hum** hu' iiuiiitic»UH 
luitior ui j^ivul vulm* (im( 1 aitistu* < unqib Icmu'.ss His « orie- 

spoudenou with liis tiifiid Sofiuiatuimg hus hu n pu)>hshtd 

by Hettncr, uml is lull of iuLeiesi. '1 bo bjogiapli> b\ Molcstbott 
is \ery agicHMibly wiittru, but is latlui ii dfhiu*iul«'U of u Ij piLftl 
iiaturnllst than of iKu iictuul miui, luul its luntiuit ul FoisUu’s 
political caiiHo is vitiated by tbo iMitor’s own drlu umk y in patiiotic 
foehiig The ulht^r nidi* of the tpu^stiou is pioK*ut<'d with uniuscK- 
sttiy Rspeiity ui Kloiu's <Jtnr(fr ForsUi" tn Math Tin ii* lUi* < xt i*l- 
luut cuticul ehliinates by mid (uumdus, tb* latlu pixUxed 

to the seventh >oluine of Foistei’s wiitui^^s (U U ) 

F0118TF-R, John (1812-1876), an English historian, 
biograidicr, journalist, and critic, wus born April 2, 1812, 
at Newcastle, whore las fatlier, a member of the Unitarian 
Church, billow ml the occujiation of a butelier. lit* was 
well grounded in classics and muthemuties at the grammur- 
srhool of his native town, and gave early promise of future 
distinction. After a brief lesideiue at (’aiabridgo he 
lemovedin 1828 to London, where he altemhil law classes 
ill connexion with the lecieitly founded umveosily, but 
ilevoted liiiiiself chiully to li enuy pin suits, The earlier 
productions of his ]>en were l aitnluited to \ .iiu>uk liberal 
paj»er.^, particiiJaily to TJu' True Sun, The Monttnif 
f 7//oyor/t, and The Ejcmniner, As liter.uy and dramatic 
critic lor the last-named journal, he fimu the outset 
show^ed mueh conscientiousness, discrinii nation, and tact, 
and the lulluence of his powerful individiialUy soon made 
iiself stiongly felt. He hud not long passt^d his twentieth 
year when the publication ol his Lirte aj Ltinmnt 
Sfatehhun began. This work, originally undertaken for 
Ldnlncr’s CyeloiK\dia, and published separately lu 1840 
under the title of The SlnUimnn o/’ the (\mi monwmlih o/ 
Einjbnid, with a Treatise on the Toj^vtar pTogresa lu 
KinjUsh JH»tovtj, was immediately rccognucd as a v/ork 
of great interest and value, entitling its author to high 
literary rank. Thoncefurwaid ho was a prominent figure 
ill that distinguished circle of literary men which included 
such names as Bulwer, Talfourd, Foiiblanque, Landor, 
Carlyle, Dickens. In 1842 he was called to the bar by the 
benchers of the Inner Temple; but while highly valuing 
this honourable connexion with the legal profession, he 
never became or sought to become a praetLing lawyer. 
His energies were mainly, devoted ^ » laborions bistoiical 
investigations, while rolaxk ti was I “^ht chiefly in bghtet 
forms of literary activity,' ^ '’or some years he edited the 
Foreign Quarterly Review \ 1846, on tbe retirement of 

diaries Dickens, he took charge for almost a year of the 
Daily JVews ; in 1847, on the resignation of Albany 
Fonblanque, he became editor of the Faamiufr, and this 
post he retained till 1856. From 1836 onwards he con- 
tributed to the Edinburgh^ Quarterly^ and Foreign Quarterly 
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liei>ifW8 a rariety of artieleSi aome of which waw republiahad 
iu two volumes of Biographical and Historical Essaps in 
1B58. In 1848 appeared hia Life of Oliver Goldsmith^ 
which, especially m revised and improved in a second 
oditiou (1854), ban taken oti ocknowledged place as one of 
the most admirably executed biographies to be found in 
the whole range of English literature. Continuing his 
original reseur^es into English history at the period of 
the Rp\olut»ou, ho published in 1860 two volumos, resi>ect- 
tvely entitltMl krrt^Ht (f the Five Members by Charles T . — 
A ChtpUf fij Enf/lish History rewritten^ and The Debates mi 
the Graud Jh mount ranee ^ tnth an Jniroduciory Essay on 
JSnghdi Fnubm These were followed by his Biogr€iphy 
ef Fit Joint Kfvti^ published in 1864, an elaborate and 
iiaishod putuio from one of his earlier studies for the 
Lives of thf Sfatesmen. In 1868 appeared his biography 
of hiH frioiul Walter Savage Landor. For several years he 
had botn (ollecting materials for a life of Swift, but his 
studies in this dirrrtiun were for a time suspended in con- 
seipieuro o( the death of Charles Dickens, with whom ho 
bad long been on terms of intimate friendship. The first 
volume of Forster’s Life of Dickens appeared in 1871, 
and the work was completed in 1874 Towards the close 
of 1875 tlio fiist volume of his Life of Swift was published; 
and he had made some progress in the preparation of the 
second, when he was seized with an illness of which he 
died on the Ist of February 1876. Ho lies buried in 
Kensal-Orton (yVmotery, where a just and discriminative 
inscriiition tells tint ho was “noted in private life for the 
robuHtiasi of Ins character and the warmth of bis alTcc- 
lions ) for his ceaseless industry in literature and business, 
and Lho lavisli services which, in the midst of his crowded 
life, he rendered to hia friends ; for his keen appreciation 
of every species of excellonoe, and the generosity of bis 
judgments on books and men.” In 1855 Forster had 
been appointed seciotary to the Lunacy Commission, and 
for some yoirs aft<*r 1861 he held the office of a commis- 
sioner in lunacy In 1860 ho received the honorary degice 
af LL1>. from the university of Edinburgh. His valuable 
collection of mamiacrii>t«, along with his books and pictures, 
was bequeathed to the South Kensington Musouim 

FORT 1)E FRANCE, formerly Ponx Royal, the cajdtal 
of the French island of Martinique, one of the smaller 
Atitilles, is situated uu the west coast of the island, on the 
north side of a well sheltered bay. It is the residence of 
the governor, and possesses a court of justice and u 
chamber of conimorco. The harbour, which is commanded 
by a foit, U good and safe, and connected with it there is a 
fioatiijg d )( k and a repairing dock. The town possesses 
sugar works, and its chief exports are sugar, coileo, and 
rum. Its trade wull bo considerably increased by the 
railway to St Pierre. During the war with France Port 
Royal wjH for a time the headquarters of the British West 
Indian fleet The population of the town is about 11,500. 

FOIiTKS(UTE, Sill John, an eminent Englbh lawyer 
in the reign of Henry VI , was descended from an ancient 
family in Devonshire, and, in all probability, was born at 
Norris, noai Stuitb Jlront in Somersetshire, towards the 
close of the 14 th rontury. He was educated at Exeter 
College, Oxfoi J. Dining the reign of Henry VI, ho was 
three times appointed one of the governors of Lincoln's 
Inn. In 14 U he was made a king's sergeant at law, and 
ill the following year rliiof justice of the king's bench. As 
a judge Fortescuo is highly commended for his wisdom, 
gravity, and uprijg^ess; and he seems to have enjoyed 
great favour with tie king, who is said to have given him 
some substantW proofs of esteem and regard. He held 
his office d|urmg the remainder of the reign of Henry VL, 
to uhotii be steadily adkored ; and having faithfully served 
that iiafortunate monarch in all his troubles, be was 
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attainted of treaeob in the pariliaineet of ISdirard 
When Henry subseqaently fled into ISoottand, he is sui^ { 
posed to have appointed Fortesone, who appears to have 
accompanied him in his fli|^ht, chancellor of England. In 
1463 Fortesene accompanied Queen Hargaiet and her 
court in their exile on the Continent, and returned with 
them afterwards to England. During their wanderiogs 
abroad the chancellor wrote for the instruction of the 
young Prince Edward his celebrated work De tandibns 
legum Anglice, On the defeat of the Lancastrian party, 
he made his submission to Edward IV., from whom he re- 
ceived a general pardon dated Westminster, October 13, 
1471. He died at an advanced age, Imt the exact date of 
hiB death has not been ascertained. 

Fortescao’s masterly vindication of the laws of F.ngland, tliongb 
received with great favour by the learned of the profession to vhom 
it vras communicated, did not appear in print until the reign of 
Henry VIII., when it was pubUsned by Wmtechurch in 16mo, but 
without a <iate. In 15XC it was translated by Mulcaster, and 
printed by Tottel; and again in 1567, 1573, and 1575, and also by 
white in 1598, 1699, and 1609. It wa$ likewise printed, with 
Hetighani*s Sutmna Magna^fit Pamr, in 1616 and 1660, ]2mo; and 
ogam with Belden^s notes m 1672, in 12mo. In 1737 it appeared 
in folio; and, in 1775, an English translation, with the otiginsl 
Latin, and Seldetrs notes, besides a variety of remarks relative to 
the histoiy, antiquities, and laws of England, was published in 8vo. 
Wateihou«H‘*s Fortescue lllusiralust which appeared in 1668, though 
prolix and dc-fective in style, may bo consulted with advantage 
Another valuable and learned woik oy Fortescue, written in English, 
published in 1714, under the title of The Difference between an 
Abmute and LimUed Monarchy, as it more partimlarly regards 
the English ConsttliUion, and accomjmtied vnth some remarks 
John Fortejwne Aland, of die Inner Icmpte, London*, and a second 
edition with amendments appeared in 1719 In the Pottoii Libian’’ 
thoie is a manuscript of tuiH work, in the title of which it is said 
to have l>een addressed to Henry VI.; but many passages show 
plainly that it was wTittcn in favour of Edward IV. Of Fortescuc^s 
other writings, wluch were jiretty numerous, the most imiiortant 
are — 1. Opnseulum. dc Natura Legis Natura, ci de ejns cenaura i** 
succcssione liegnorum Supremoruvi, 2 . Defenmo juris Domus Lav- 
castrioe, 3. Genealogy of thi House of DtneasUr \ A Of the Title of 
the House of York, 5. Geneatogicr Jtcgvm Scotiar*, 6. A Dialogus 
betioeen Undent anding and Faith, 7 A Prayer Book uhich sarmirr 
much of the Times we hue in. In 1809 Ins dencendanl, Lord 
Clennont, printed for private distribution 21ie Works of Sir John 
Fortescue, now first eollected and arranged, and A History of the 
Family of ForUscuc in all its braui}us{seK Lambeth Renew, 1872). 

FORTH, one of the largest rivers in Scotland. It is 
formed of two streams rising to the north of Ben Lomond, 
(one of them passing through Loch Chon and Loch Ard), 
which unite above Aberfoyle. Tlie river flows east- 
ward in a direct course for above 100 miles, receiving iih 
its progress the Goodie, the Teith, and the Allan above 
Stirling, and below it the Devon, the Carron, the Avon, 
the Almond, the Leith, the Esk, the Leven, the Tyne, and 
others; and it discharges itself into the German Ocean in 
about 56* 10' N. lat The windings or “ links " of the 
Forth above and below Stirling are extremely tortuoua 
From its junction with the Teith to the “carse*' or al- 
luvial plain below Oartmore they extend about 28 miles^ 
although the distance in a direct line is only about 20. 
From Stirling harbour to Alloa, where it widens into an 
estuary, the length of the river is 10^ miles, though the^ 
distance in a straight line is not more than 5. From 
Grangemouth to North Queensferry the depth increases 
in the first mile from 10 to 15 feet, iu the second to 25, 
and in the third mile to 53 feet, while the remaining part 
of the distance — 7 miles, including the gteat anchorage of 
St Margaret's Hope — has a depth generally of about 60 
feet at low water. At Queensfeny the firth is 2 miles 
wide; between Dysartand Aberlady about 12 ; and between 
St Abb's Head Q.nd Fifeness, where it joins the Qarmau 
Ocean, it is from 36 to 40 miles. Near Queensferry, be- 
tween Inchgarvte and the North shore, it deepens to 37 
fathoms. The bed of the river consists to a great extent 
of mud, — the depth of the deposit in some places being 
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of SOO feet; and tkere are eiiteiieive aHoi^ fov^ 
toatione along the lower part of its ooursa» and in the upper 
re^hes of its estuary. The tides are felt 44 miles above 
Stirling, and at Stiirliiag harbour the spring tides rise 7 feet 
9 inches. At Leith and Kinghorn their average height is 
17^ feet. Steamers go as far up the river as Stirling, — 
the only important obstmctiont to the navigation between 
that town and Alloa, the “ Town Ford ond the Abbey 
Ford,*’ having been removed since 1843. The shallownesa 
of the channel seems to have been occasioned by the prac- 
tice in vogue from 1732 among the Stirlingshire pro- 
prietore of using the river to can^ off the peat from their 
lands; Mr Drummond of Blair-Drummond, for example, 
between 1783 and 1839 floated away upwards of 1000 
acres of this substance. Further down in the firth the 
prlucipal obstructions are the Drumsands near Oramond 
and the Sand-end to the east of Bumtislauil harbour. The 
anchorages in the firth are excellent ; and it thus forms the 
most important harbour of refuge to the north of tho 
Humber. Several of its ports carry on a large foreign trade, 
more especially Leith, Grantoii, Bo’uess, and Qrangemouth. 
The fisheries of herring, white fish, and salmon are all of 
great economical importance, not only giving employment 
to a considerable local population, but attracting English 
and even foreign fishermen. The traffic between tlie two 
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sides of the firth has Wn an olject of legbldtion since 
1 467. Both the principal ferries — that between North and 
South Queensferiy, and that between Oranton and Burnt- 
island — are now in the hands of the Noith British llailway 
Company. In connexion with their system they have 
undertaken to construct a magnificent viaduct across the 
firth, the foundation stone of whuh wsh laid on the 30th 
of September 1878. Thomas Boucb, the engineer entrusted 
with the enter|>rise, has practically revived a plan proposed 
as early as 1818 by James Anderson The bridge is ts 
cross a little to the east of the present line of traffic between 
North and South Quoensferry, advantage being tnkt^u of 
the small island of Inchgarvie, which lies about mid 
channel. Its most striking features will be two spans of 
1600 feet, constructed on the suspension principle, at a 
height of 150 feet above high water of spring tides. In 
order to secure sufficient stability against the lateral pres- 
sure of the winds, which sometimes blow with great violence 
in the firth, these central portions will bo split into two 
branches, each about 14 feet wide, which will lie 100 feet 
apart, but be bound together by horizontal braces. Both 
the great spans will bo laid on a dead level, but the shore- 
ward sections will have gnidieiita of about one in 77 and 
one in 80. The total cost is estimated at .€1,250,000, and 
it is expected that the works will be compictod in 1K82. 


FORTIFICATION 


F ortification is the art of strengthening, by works 
of defence, positions in which it is proposed to place 
troop.s so as to render them secure from tlie attack of an 
enemy. Such positions may contain within them towns, 
dockyards, arsenals, and ports, or may serve merely for 
shelter for an army in the field ; but the object to be 
attained is always the same, and the works of defence are 
so disposed round the position that, while they offer the 
greatest obstacles to the advance of their assailaats, they 
afford the utmost shelter to their defenders. Fortifica- 
tion is, in short, the art of enabling the weak to resist the 
strong 

Various terms have been adopted in connexion with the 
general term of Fortification, but none of them are of much 
use m considering the subject, and some may lead to error, 
by inducing the engineer to restrict himself under some cir- 
cumstances to a very limited view of his subject Thus, 
Fortification Natural and Fortification Artificial imply ause- 
less distinction, as every engineer must avail himself of the 
natural advantages or obstacles of ground, as well as of 
the obstacles his science and genius enable him to add 
to them ; and thus in every Fortification nature and art 
must act together. Fortification Regular and Fortification 
Irregular are defective terms, as no Fortification can 
possibly bo regular unless it should so happen that the 
ground it occupies, as well as the ground surrounding it 
on all sides, is uniform in level and general character. 
Again Fortification Permanent and Fortification Field or 
Temporary have reference only to the immediate object of 
tho works, or to the application of the science, and in no 
way affect its principles, which remain the same whether 
the work is a simple earthen intrenchment, or a great for- 
tress surrpunded by masonry walls. Fortification Offensive 
and Fortification Defensive are, however, of all terms tho 
most objectionable, since they imply a contradiction to 
fact, for the perfection of defence depends as much on 
its active offensive operations os on the protectiofi of its 
covering works, while the perfection of attack depends as 
much on the skill with which its passive protective works 
are pushed forward as on the fire of its batteries. 

The principles of Fortificatbn then should be studied un- 


shackled by any of these distinctions, and the engineer 
should apply his moans to his end, using without restriction 
tho works best suited to his purpose ; and it is in this way 
that the study of tho subject will bo hcic treated 

Elbmbntahy Fobtification. 

It is desirable to examine the exact meaning of technical 
words, in order to acquire a distinct notion of tho ideas 
they wore intended to convey, and to obtain a glnnpHO of 
the historical progress of the scienco in wliicb the) are 
used Fortify, Fortifications, Fortress, Fort, are all derived 
from fortis^ strong; and the idea tho fiist two convey 
is that, by artificial arrangement, additional btiongth is 
bestowed upon one combatant over another, or upon one 
party of combatants over another paity. A rock, tho trunk 
of a tree, a bank of earth, or any natural objiu t, which 
shelters the body of a man from the mihsilos of his 
opponent whilst it leaves him free to discharge his own, 
may be considered the simplest form of fortification. 

A bank of earth, when reduced to the requisite thickness, 
and moulded into proper form, with such sloiies as the 
particular tenacity of the earth may require to insure 
stability, or which the iuteuded direction of tho fire over 
its summit may render necessary, becomes a Parapet, so 
called from tho Italian words para^ a defence or guard, and 
tho breast, or, in English, a breastwork. If tho Breabt- 
work or Parapet be made only sufficiently high to permit 
the soldier to fire over it, he will be exposed after firing, 
and will be forced to crouch in order to obtain cover. The 
parapet is therefore made high enough to cover tho soldier 
when standing up so that he can load with ease and security, 
and can move with safety from place to place behind it. 
This increased height renders it necessary to introduce a 
Ba^'quette or step (accessible by an easy sloiie), standing 
upon which the soldier can fire over the parapet and from 
which he can retire by the interior slope to tho low er ground 
behind it; the name Banqmette is derived from hamhHta^^ 
little bench or step. As Parapets are usually formed arti- 
ficially, the earth for their construction is deiived from a 
ditch, which being dug immediately in front of and itarallel 
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to tb(* parapet, forma by it« depth an additional obatruction 
to an ad running enemy. Ordinary intrenchmenta are formed 
of a Kunplo parapet and ditch, but in more important out- 
workrt and lu fortretiKee the height ib further augmented 
by elevating the j>arapet on another mound of earth called 
the Rampart (riparo iii Italian), and a8 this additiimal height 
roquircH a greater quantity of earth, the ditch i« mode 
bfith wider and deefier. I^y the»e moans the difficulties of 
attack are increaHinl, additional cover is given to the 
migi/inoH or (»ther buildingH within the fortress, and the 
conirinnd over the country is raised and improved in 
efFicienty, by edevating the soldier so that he can see over 
the many minor obntacleB which would otherwise restrict 
his 6 ‘Id of \ ii*w. 

Soiiij wrpers, regarding the presence or absence of the 
rampirt as tlie main distinction between (lermanent and 
1em|M)rary works, have proposed to call the former Ram- 
part or Town Fortification, the latter Parapet or Field 
rorti/ication ; but this distinction is not of universal appli* 
catnnj, ami the more ordinary divisions of Permanent an<l 
Fu*lJ Fortitic ition bettor indicate the nature of the works 
and the objects for which they are intended. 

In order to study elheiontly the combinations of these 
simple olernonts, with a view to form from them works of 



Fn. 1 — Siinplu Parapot. Plan nlm\o, Iwlow. 

defence, it is necessary that we should know the manner 
in winch such works are roproaonted on paper. As in 
an ln(«‘cture, of which in earlier times fortification was only 
a military branch, this is effected by the plan, the section, 
ami the elevation, of which the first two are the most 
important llio plan of a work is the orthographic pro- 
ject ion of the lines of intersection of the planes of its 
slopes on the plane of con- 
struction. The elevation is a 
similar pnqoction on a vertical 
plane The section or jirofile 
IS made on a jdano perpendi- 
cular to the lines of intersec- 
tion of the jdancs or slopes, 
and therefore reprosontB the traces of these planes on the 
sectional plane Fig 1 represents a small portion of a 
simple parapet in plan aud profile, and leads to the follow- 
ing explanation of terms : — 

In the plan, rc represmitR the crest of the parapet or highest ridge 
line of the work. In delineating the outline of a work, it is this 
line which is always drawn , it is called the ‘*tra<*e.** Between 
ec and f* i« the BUperior slo]>e , between re and a line parallel to it 
thion^h is tho e\terior slope, prolongul in this case to the bot- 
tom of the ditih being continnone with the eaearji sd; gffU tho 
ereat of the glacis. oi ndge of a slightly elevated mound of eaith 
rsisml on the exterior edge of the ditch, or count erscarp, and slop- 


ing gently outwsrd, ib that the sbiailants psislng twer its 
may be in the ntolongaiion of the superior »lo|>e ot the parapet, and| 
therefore m the line of tire from ita crest ; by its elevation the 
gloejs incrcaaea the amount of descent into tlie ditcli. Within the 
cieatof the mra|iet arc fs^n the interior slope of the parapet, bounded 
by h'b% the Danquf^tte, between i/b* and and the interior slope of 

the banquette, bounded by na> 

Rdief, — Tliis term is adopted to indicate the height of 
any point of the work either above the plane of construc- 
tion, wliich is sometimes the plane ot site, when it is 
called constructive relief, or above the bottom of the ditch, 
when it is called absolute relief. The absolute relief is a. 
very important datum, as it exptesses^he total obstruction 
offered by the parapet and ditch to the ascent of the 
assailant, and it has a bearing on the regulation of the 
length of lines, which mutually defend each other. The 
Keliof of a work is the relief of the crest of its parapet 
The Command of a work is the height of the crest of its 
parapet, either above the plane of site if horizontal, or 
above any point of that plane specially referred to, or above 
the crest of the parapet of any other work in front of it ; 
the difference of height, therefore, between the crest of the 
parapet in fig. 1 and the crest of the glacis is the command 
of the parapet over the glacis ; in the one case the com- 
mand is absolute, in the other relative. 

But after all a simple parapet and ditch afford only tem- 
porary protection, and it is necessary to stop an enemy as he 
advances to them by placing obstacles in his path which shall 
retain him as long as possible under the fire of the works 
opposed to him either in front or in fiank. In the profile in 
fig. 1, the simplest form of such an obstacle, viz., a Palisade, 
is shown. When, however, in combination with direct fire 
only, as in tho figure, palisades chock an enemy but for a 
short time, and are principally useful as affording more 
time to the defenders Indeed in any combination of 
defence palisades are now of much less value than formerly, 
as they are readily destroyed by indirect fire, and by the 
now explosives which are more portable and far stronger 
than gunpowder ; they are mainly used in closing the 
gorges of temporary works Many other obstacles may, 
how^ever, be so arranged as to aHsist materially in rendering 
simple direct fire more effective. 

Ahaiih are formed of trees cut down, and arranged side 
by side with the branches interlaced outwards, and the stems 
inwards ; the branches should be freed from foliage, and 
their ends cut sharp. They may be arranged in one or 
more rows, so that the fire from the parapet shall sweep 
aloug their summits, their stems being firmly fastened by 
pn^kots to the ground aud partly buried in it ; an enemy 
would suffer great loss whilst attempting to remove them 
under fire. The best abattis are formed of good-sized 
growing trees. The trunks are partially cut through a 
little above the ground, and the trees are bent down and 


securely fastened to the ground atid to one another by 
pickets and iron wire. 

Fig. 2 exlubits an arrangement of Abattis ; and it wdll 
be observed that in this profile the exterior slopes of the 
parapet and the escarp are formed into one gentle slope, 
whilst the counterscarp retains its ordinary slope. By this 
modification the difficultj?^ of descending into the ditch 
remains as before, and the sloping picket^ in front of the 
abattis prevent the assailants from clearing it away. In. 



Fra 2 — Arrangement ot Abatti«. 
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lAmple iiidoiefl worloi, such as fwloubta, and iu Itussi ihe 
dafeuca traquently dapauds on direct fire ulone; and in 
thaaa cases a work of the profile hare figured with obatecles 
would be far more effective in checking an enemy than a 
work of ordinary profile without obstacles, and would render 
it impossible that a watchful garrison should be surprised; 
and this is a very important consideration, as a vigorous 
and bold enemy could scarcely be stopped if he had sue> 
ceeded in arriving at the foot of the escarp unchecked. 

Fig. 3 exhibits another arrangement formed only of largo 
branches securely picketed down to the grouiwh In tins 



-Sinjplor arrangemeiil of AbatiU. 

case the form of the ground is taken advantage of, and 
the profile of the defensive line is modified, a trench being 
cut out behind it, and the banquette being formed on the 
surface of the ground. By simple arrangements of this 
kind, it will often be possible to carry defensive lines over 
a laige extent of ground in a short peri<xi of time, and to 
obtain more effective defence by taking advantage of tbo 
natural facilities of the ground than by the construction, 
with a great expenditure of labour and time, of elevated 
works, not so well fitted to sweep the surface of the ground, 


and to act upon the obstacles placed to check the progress 
of the assailants. 

ChevamHie-^frise , — The Cheval-de-frise (fig. 4) is a sub- 
stitute for an absttis. It consists of a strong horizontal 
beam, 12 feet long and 9 inches square, through which are 
passed strong lance-like rods of wood or iron, sharp at Ix^th 
ends, and about 6 inches apart. Several (»f these may be 
joined together by rings and hooks with which the ends of 
the beams are fitted. 

Clievaux-de-frise require a considerable ainoimt of skilled 
labour in their construction ; hence they can only be em- 
ployed in limited quantities for limited ob- 
jects. They are employed for temporary pur- 
f {loses, as barriers to the entrance of a 
work, across a road or street, in positions 
where they can be easily removed when the 
communication is required to be used. Tliey 
have the disadvantage of being removed or destroyed with- 
out much difficulty. It is, however, usual to keep as 
articles of store iron chevaux-de-frise, so made that tfaa 



Fio . 4. — Oheval-de-frise. 


parts are separable for convenience of package and trans- 
port. If planted at the bottom of a hiillow. exposed to- 
direct fire, so that they must either be pushed uphill for- 



ward or pulled downhill backward, and securely fastened 
by chains to the ground or to upright posts, they form a 
very formidable obstacle. 

Frauen are palisades placed in a horizontal or nearly 
horizontal position. They are of wood or iron, and arc 
usually made about 10 feet long and 15 inches thick, 
bound together by two ribands, nailed above and below 
them and buried in the ground, without which they would 
be more easily torn away. They are fixed both on the 
counterscarp and on the escarp. When on the escarp, they 
are inclined downwards, and the berm is cut away; when 
on the counterscarp, they are inclined upwards. On the 
counterscarp they are safe from direct fire, and retain an 
enemy outside the ditch. 

Fig. 5 represents, in section, a row of fraises on the escarp. 
In this profile the ordinary banquette for musketry is repre- 
sented by dotted lines below a wider terreplein, formed for 
artillery to fire over the parapet, or ** m harbette^'* as it 
is usually called; but this will be more fully explained 
below. 

The Wire Entanglement*’ is the best and ifiost easily 
made 6f hasty accessory defences. It can be applied 
everywhere, and can be made by anybody ; the material 
of it is carried in a small compass ; it does not interfere 
with the fire of the defence; it cannot be seen from a 


distance ; and artillery has little effect upon it A form 
of wire entanglement is shown in fig. G. Htout stakes are 
driven into the ground 5 feet apart, and disposed in rowa 



Fi(>. 6.— Wire Eutangleinents. 


chequer-wise ; strong wires are wound round them about 
1 foot 6 inches above the ground, crossed diagonally by 
finer wires. No entanglement should be less than 36 feet in 
depth. The wires should hang slackly from their 8Ui> 
porta, as when strained they are easily divided by a sword- 
blow, and the stakes should vary in height 14 B.W.Q. 
steel wire is very suitable for the thicker wires; it is strong 
end weighs only 90 lb per mile. Wire entanglements in 
the bottom of a ditch offer a strong resistance. They are 
well placed in the slopes of tlie glacis and counterscarp^ 
and on the berm ; but they are most effective when inter- 
woven with bushes and trees in the defence of woods. 

Iron ^‘band Gabions,** when disposed as in fig. 7, form a. 
good entanglement The bands are buttoned and placed 
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in lines 4 feet apart, and connected together by strong wires 
passing through the bridging holes. 



Frn 7 -^^alifonn m an Entanglement 


UJ 


8, — Crowe* 
Feet 


Orowit* fieet (hg 8) are nifwle of iron with four pointa ao 
arrafigdd that ono aliall alwaya project up- 
ward ui whiitovor manner they may be j I 

thrown on the gnmnd ; the points are either | | j 

2 or 4 itiches long. Crows* feet are 9own 
over a 8[>aco about 12 feet broad* Troops 
coming Huddunly, and in the dark, on these 
obstaclen, would be much annoyed by them. 

They are most effective against cavalry, and 
were formerly much used, — more so than Fra 
now. 

TrouB (Moitp are holes in the ground in the form of an 
inverted cone or square pyramid, the sides of which are as 
steup as IS conaisterit with the stability of the soil. They 
are made 6 or 8 feet in diameter 
and 0 feet deep, so that an 
enemy cannot use them as shel- 
ter pits to fire from. At the 
bottom IS fixed a sharp stake 3 
feet long, or the branch of a tree 
cut into sharp \h iuts, or a num- 
ber of smaller sharp pickets, or 
a quintity of crows* feet Fig. 9 
shows, m plan and section, the 
arrutigemeut of trous dedoup 
proposed by Wonrel 

It along the line of a position, 
either on the glacis oi on the 
csturp (when gradually sloped 
a» m fig. 2), small trees or ® — Plan and section of 

shrill)-* are [danted, they can be Trovw-do-loup 

on an omergoncy cut down, and with the points of their 
ituinps shaipened they would become very nunoying to aii 
aHsaihint Harrows and many other substitutes can also 
be used, indeed every expedient which ingenuity can sug- 
gest should bo adopted by the engineer to check the pro- 
grens of an advanoiug enemy, and to delay him os long 



as poHHible itndei fire. 

Stwkadf^H — Hefore proceeding to the investigation of the 
principles wliich should regulate the relief and thickness of 
ordinal y parapets, vie we I in reference to simple defensive 
tmcH and to direct iire, it is right to notice the Stockade** 
as a substitute, and in Homo circumstances an advantageous 
Substitute, for a parapet. The Stockade is formed of one 
or more rows nf stout palisades, and m its simplest form is 
.thus constructed A row of very strong palisades, usually 
qioiuted at the top, from 9 to 1 2 inches m diameter, is fixed 
.deeply in the ground, wdth intervals of about 3 inches 
between the palisades. These intervals are filled by smaller 
paUsados cut square at the top — every alternate palisade 
being shortened inches, so that the open space above 
it may be used as a loophole. A stout riband nailed faori- 
i^utAlly to tli^ upper ends of the palisades strengtheus the 
eoustrnction materially. 

Such a Stockade is shown in [dun, elevation, and section 
in fig. 10; it has a banquette of earth, which may be 
replaced when desirable by a wooden step. By cutting out 
the triangular [Kirtiou shown in the section, and throwing 
the earth iu> against the front of the palisades, as iudi- 


i f 

cated by the ct<!ktfced liii4e^ m attarbip^ s!e|M» iM 0 S 4 ^ 
are fonne4 which keep hn enemy oonstanHy in view A 
stockade of this description phu^ close to the 6<^* of 



Fra. 30 - elevation, and section of Stockade. 

a steep bank, has this great advantage over a parapet, that 
the men behind it have a more effective command of the 
ground before them when firing through the loopholes than 
they could possibly have when firing over a parapet. It is 
here supposed that artillery fire cannot act directly against 
the stockade, but artillery may possibly be placed to act 
against it in a longitudinal direction, or, as it is termed, to 
enfilade it, and in this case the line of stockade should be 
interrupted by traverses, which are usually banks of earth 
placed transversely to the hue they are intended to protect 
from such artillery fire. Fig 1 1 shows a stockade of this 
description applied 
to the defence of 
precipitous ground* 

When stockades are 
formed into inclosed 
works, they are 
called Tambours.*' 

Under some cir- 
cumstanees it may 
be desirable to 
throw an ordinary 

parapet forward to ^ , 

the edge of a bank, n.-Stockade on steep ground. 

the slojie of which supplies the function of escarp, and hence 
to dig the ditch behind instead of before it, as in fig. 12, 
where it will bo also observed that the slope of the banquette 




Fig. 12 

is broken into two steps, the tenacity of the earth w^hen first 
excavated allowing It to stand firm ; the princi[)le of this ex- 
cavated form of structure is adopted in sunken batteries. 
Sometimes the object of the parapet is merely cover and not 
active defence, in which case the banquette is omitted as m 
fig. 13, and the work is called hn Epaulement** In this 
profile it will be observed that a space is left between the 
face of the epaulement and the internal ditch. Such a 
apace should alwaj^s be left, whether the ditch is within or 
without, when the work to be formed is of any considerable 
elevation, as it affords a stage upon which the builders can 
stand, and lessens the height to which the diggers have to 


ijkpM from tb« 

keep tbia apaca clear fay iStrowing forwaid cr'faa^vard 


; it it vary bapoMmit to ' 
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. ^ umpet «t C. Tli© line CF rep;YBontd tbe itn>|>om 

nornual height at which it is pmunied thf^ nssmlants may hm 
this case $ feetj BE will ho the wuno ; and AD cut by the line 
drawn from F to B wilt be 8 feet. 

In fig. 17, A, fi are etiU oonsidert d to be in one huu/ontal plane^ 
but C IS considerably elevated ; autl he m < , ado[)tu)g the some data 



the earth as quickly as it is raised. The distiuguishiug 
characteristic of au able engineer is the power of varying 
Ills appliances — ^thus in his bauds the abattis may become 
ill j f raise, or may take the place of the palisade, as in fig, 
14. If this be not borne in mind, evil rather than good 



FiO 14 — Use of Abattis as Fraise and Pallsaile. 

may result from adherence to systematic insti action; as 
the engineer who has acquired u knowledge of one con- 
trivance may be found crippled by his constant efforts to 
conform to it rather than to seek some other better fitted 
to the circumstances of the case. In this profile a berm is 
represented, as it would be difficult to arrange the abattis 
and to build the parapets without It. 

The arrangement of the truus^de-loup, combined with 
stakes driven into the ground is shown m fig. 15, an ad- 



Fins. 16 10 illufitrate rnles for dilfoicnl heightn of Pnraptt^. 
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vanced glacis having been formed of the earth thrown out 
of the excavations. The ditch is in this case triangular ; 
and it is scarcely necessary to add that the particular fouii 
of ditch must be determined by the nature of the ground, re- 
membering that the contents of the ditches must supidy 
material for the parapets ; and their depth, as it adds to the 
difficulty of assault, should not be diminished except from 
necessity. 

After these' preliminary remarks, the student should bo 
prepared to enter on the consideration of Field Fortification. 

Bides for determining the Dimensions of Parapets, 

Determination of the Relief of a Parapet, — First, where 
the ground is horizontal, — for the protection of troops in a 
normal position. The aiinimum for a simple parapet may 
lie here stated at 6 feet 6 inches, as a musket ball would 
l>euetrate the para][>et for a few inches below its crest, and 
the maximum at 8 feet, a height winch gives the defenders 
perfect security under almost every circumstauce of fire, 
including that from mounted soldiers 

Defilade, — Secondly, where the ground uneven, and 
it is oecessaxy to defilade the work from a point or ixomts 
winch command it. 

Fig 16 explains the first Case, in which the iMiints A, B, C, are 
»u the same level, the distance AB being the space Intended to be 


as to height, and drawing the lino FF ami the hue ( H jmrallel 
to It, AI\ or the height of the piirai«t, i» e<pial to AN 1 1), — ID 
Ik lug equal to BE, or CF, or N, the noimal height ( ailing also 
AH, or the distance to bo covcied, d , AH, oi the (hstnme fnnu the 
commanding point, D; and HC, or the* height of C aboxe A and B, 
H -i^ehaNcAl HC:;AB HB, oi AJ Jl cf cN D, ami hence 

. ( 1)5 

SO that IhcmMCSsmy height of the purape t imieH*«p« ftM tlie height 
oi the com tuandiiig point hukhaim, oi us the di'iiumc* AB lobe 
didiladed iiieuascM, and diininidies os the distime tiom the com- 
manding point im reoees. Taking D 000 ft , cN UO ft , 11 60 ft, 

then *^1 height of iho crest of the 

jiaiapet ft. I- 2 ft 10 in *•10 ft. 10 in , or taking D — 1200 ft , 
oi 400 yaids, then AI> — 9 it 0 in 

hig. 18 lepii sents A lower tiian B by a <[UanUty — AO — GH « h ; 

IMDCC AD -AO + OI i ID, Ujiil OI - .« (H-A),or 

I5U 1 1 + a 

Al)-N + A + ^^-^. (II-;,) (2). 

wbuh fchovfl that the deeper A i« sunk below B and C tb<‘ inoio ele- 
vated must be the ])aiapr t, ami hence that this is a vtr% tiiif.i\ou]ab}e 
eouditiou of parapet. Foi example, let A be 2 ft. bclo\^ B, .ind all 

other data the same as befoie, then . (H — 2 it 9 m., 

andAl)-8ft +2 ft 9 in +2 ft, -12 ft 9 in ; ornhen D-1200 
ft, AD — lift. 4in. , and if it should bo ntce8s.ir> to dchlade a 
distance of 90 ft. instead of 80, the heights ot the jiaiaint would 
necessaiily l>ccome 18 ft 8 In., and 14 it. 2 in 
Again, m figure 19, A is highei than B, and C is lowc st of all ; 
and if H still represents the ditfereme of level of A ami C, and h 
the dith rence of level of A and B, the n 

AD-N-A-p^ (II -A) (3); 

and, of course, so faros conccnis the ladglit alone of tht puiapct, 
tins 13 the most favomable condition of all. 

Any other case is easily resolvable by one or olhci c)f tht for- 
inul» j—thtts, when A and C aie on the same Uitl, ami B higlur 

than A, II is 0, and ociuation (2) bt tomes AD-N i A A. 

And in equation (3), if B be laghex than A, A bee omes )>ohiti\c, and 
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AU-N+A-p‘J,^ - («>■*> «>! 

d M 

or if h In* Of A and B btdng on the wimr 1«vp1, AD«»K*- «• 

111 I'r^imtiou (4), if tho fttalion (\ thougii Indow A *nd B, falla 
tli<' hon/ontal lino diawii tlirongli A and the line Bii, or 
BA be iviolojiged till it i uU the fcuiface ol the giouwd sloping from 

B towaid-s 0, then (li f // ) i» less than A, and AD in greater 

titan , blit Mhouhi V be kloa the line Bli^ then • (H4*A) 

is greiiUi (b in h, anti AD ih leas than N ; or, mother tiords, should 
the line (ii defiluiU* iMHsing thioiigh BA meet the ground at H 
within tht pucst^nbed limits ol deiilade, or the elfective ranges of 
muKki‘ii> ant] which may be now assumed as 800 yards 

for the luNt anti JlODO V^^itia foi the second, then if the prnnt V lie 
above tliat lint* tlic itarapel at A must be made higher than the 
norma] b* and U below it may be made lower. A eomparison 
of tin « xauiplcs under equation (2) will exhibit the great dis* 
advaiitiiK’* to Ibe dcfemb'is of simple liues of having nnv giound 
min ti> tlnii own inotleiately elevattMl, and care should be them- 
Ion t.ilvf li < liber to <Keu|iy such ground or to throw back the hues 
oppiiHiii Out iiH fur as possible, iind, should it have the character of 

II inigi , to biing sonic poition of the fire of the lines to act in the 
iliM ( tJon of Its length. The sjiat e AB to he defiladed must dijiend 
upon 1 ii< iimstaiKiH; the ntinimum, to allow safe communication 
foi tl tiotqis bt himl and actually defending the [larapct, ought 
not t<» lie less Uiun 30 Icet, imt when it is neccssaiy to draw 
lip tioo])S bcldnd the parapet it ought not to ho Joss than 90 feet , 

III cnsi s ol douhb* lines or of inclos<*d WOiks the distance must of 

c-ouiHt xaty, as the obji*ct will be to protect, not only the troops 
near to tin cm my from a direct Jiie, but the troo|)« arming the 
inoie ilrstiint jiaiapet fioin a reverse fire. In UHSunung the normal 
height us K ti‘cl, on the supposition that protection is requiied from 
the iiie ot mounted soldiers, a condiLion Is ussumed which is not 
gcn<‘i ilh llU<l> to oi'cur in the attack of iutienehnientH Never- 
theb s tl)« < oimuaiid of u work should be sutlidcnt to the 

difciidi (s viiuidiiig on tlie gionml inside. ]iifantr> are nshuimd to 
be (5 tu 1 and to [noted them, witliin a leusouable distance of 

the [Mr.ifK 1, tKiiii piop'cliles elearing th<i ciest and tending dowii- 
watds 111 Ibe biltei pait of theii tiujeetoi>, the (oinmund ol a paia- 
pf*t on K‘v< 1 giouml should be at least b feet. Bhiapnel fire being 
tdlectiv* at 30IH> }aids, and the elevation of the heaviest gun oi 
position lot a range of 3000 yaisjs being 7', th(‘ balls eleiiuiig an 
H-feet [III a[>it vill sliiko the ground 18 yards in leiir of tin eiest of 
the tiuiiipd III e([uutiun (3), and in one ensi* of (4), ns explained, 
the Mcignt ol the paiapet becomes less than N, but should the 
diminution ( \teml so fui as to ledme the height of the paiapet 
In lou 7 li< I, the iclief should be lestoied lo its piopei amount by 
exi.n I’lng tin* giouiid behind the jtarai»et, or, in other words, 
toimiiio'.i teuvpJoirie bulou the ievid of the plane of site, lu a 
nimilii m.muei, in e<[Uation (li), and in one ease of (4), where the 
jfai.ipi t lie oines greater than N, it would be \eiy inconvenient to 
Hii^m lit the loigbt above 12 feet, and it is preferable therefore to 
eju i\ule Ihbind the pai'a[)et, w believer the detiladc requires so great 
un iiii K idt ut height. 

In the [receding obbervutionH the parapet has been con- 
ttidort'd a- ,1 sinqile Htniight Inu*, clorivujg its defence sulely 
frvun its own direct fire ; but such a cundition would moht 
fnqucntly be found inapplicable, in resimct of form, in 
consiMiin me of the natural inequalities of the ground, and 
unsatiHt.u lory, in lespect of defence, in consequence of the 
iiiipmtiHd opcrutioriof liii’cet fire from the top of a parapet, 
which cm stnko the ground m front only in the pro- 
longation of its Kujmnor slope, leaving everything within 
this (h Icnce less , the line in which the superior slope meets 
the gtoiunl is called the ** Limiting Line of Defence.” A 
dispi>->iln>n of tiuce lias therefore been adiq^ted by which 
the fire of one pi»itiou of the parapet takes in flank an 
eueiny advancing directly against the adjoining portion; 
and a work u baid to be Hanked when the arrangements are 
sued) that un enemy cannot advance against any portion of 
it withoiil Imiug Liken in flunk by the fire of some other 
portion, lu hiK'H of intrenchments this arrangement leads 
lo a liont line, having angles projecting towards the exterior 
called “ salient angles," and angles retired /Vo7n the exterior 
called VO entering anglos”; and it is evident that in this 
ariMtigonicnt the lines AB and AC (fig. 20), which are 
fluikod by Bl>, CD, in tlieir turn flank Bl) and CD ; such 
Banking defence ia called ** reciprocal defence.” 


[ o A T I o IT 

Beferiing back to the aobjeet of defilade, h ja evMant 
that a bent line of this kind aflbrds more facility for d^ 
filade than a straight line, as it is often possible so to arrange 
the i>oeition of the angles that the salients shall occupy 
higher ground, while the re-entering angles, though placed 
lower, shall be compensated for this disadvantage by being 
further removed from the commanding ground of the 
enemy. 

Though a simple straight line has the disadvantage of 
depending for its defence solely on direct fire, it is not 
exposed to be swept along its whole lenj^h by an enemy’s 
fire. Fire of this kind is called ** en&ide” fire, and is 
very destructive ; it produces the same effect upon the 
defence as flanking fire upon the attack^ viz., it takes the 
defenders of the line in flank. To guard a^inst this evil, 
should it be necessary to take up a position in front of 
ground of a superior command, the long lines AB, AC 
(fig. 20) should be so directed that their prolongations 



Fig. 20. — Tllufitratiug defoiKe against KuBlade Fire. 

may fall on low ground at E, F, and not as they would do 
in the case of AB', AC', on the high ground at E', F'; and, 
if possible, as where the high ground is not continuous 
the prolongations of both short and long lines should fall 
on low ground between the commanding eminences, an 
arrangement which will be esiiecially advantageous should 
the low ground be marshy or otherwise difficult of occupa 
tiou by an enemy. Such obfeervations as these are only 
suggestive, since no fixed rules can be laid down to meet 
all cases. The engineer should examine the ground and 
adjust his works so as to make the most of its advan- 
tages, and to neutralize, as far as possible, its disadvan- 
tages. To determine the height of the jiarapet by the rules 
for defilade formulated above, it is necessary to have a 
correct plan of the ground, and to know the exact levels of 
the points A, B, C, in every case; but where there is no 
such plan, tlio defilading may be effected in practice by 
levelling poles or boning rods. In this case, the inner 
boundary of the ground within the parapet to be defiladed 
being staked out, a boning rod of 7 or 8 feet high, according 
to the intended normal height of the parapet, should be 
placed at Bon the staked-out line, and anotberof e(]ual height 
on the commanding point or ground C (fig. 21), supposed to 
be at a distance ocj^ual to the range of the projectiles from the 
lire of which the work is to be defiladed. A rod about 1 2 feet 
high is then fixed at A, and a cross piece or marker is 
raised up or down it until it meets the point where the visual 
lino from the top of B to the top of C intersects the pole at 
A; this operation is simply the mechanical determination of 
the height obtained in the other method by calculation. 
If it be required* to defilade the whole space between two 
parallel lines, or that included between the two lines 
forming the salient angle in fig. 20, it is evident that the 
work must be defiladed from both sides, and further, that 



If 



tlii soldievs ttundiiiff on the bnnquette of one line dtould 
be secuted from thenre of the ground in front of the other, 
^ieh fire is ^lled reverse fire^ because it fvtrikea them 
in rear* This is effected by placing a mound of earth or 
traverse between them, and determining its height as well 
as the height of the parapets in the following manner : — 

On the commanding point C (fig. 21) i« placed a boning rod CD 
of tlie normal height, and another uK of tlir aame height at B, or 
at the position of the traverse ; then the height of the creat of the 
parapet of A ia determined by the iniei'sectioii of the visual line from 
D to fi with the pole fixed at A, at the point whioh is here high. 


as C is so much higher than A. Soe prectnlhig mlea ami euuationa 
In like nmnner a |K>le of the proper height being H«ed at thw 
extent of ran^i on the oppot.ite side at C\ the viKuai line from 1)'" 
to K deterinmes the height, of tli<‘ jKuupet uf A', vhieh i»> 
mnoh lower than the parajiet of A, os A^and r' me nearly on the 
same level. Now, to defilade the bamjuettea, and to delennine the 
height of the tnivcme necessary for that purpoae, set up on the 
ImiKittetto of A a polo hh of the same height as ('!), C'l)', BK, and 
the vtsimj line fiom D' to h deteriiiint^s the heiglil of the traverse at 
/, wldeh IR neeessiivy to seems* the hanquotte of A tloni the levtTae 
fire of whilst the visual line drawn fisun D toft' determines the 
height of the travose »utiieient to protect the banqmdle of A' froii> 
the is‘ver»«* fire of t’ 


D 



Fio. 21.— Practical Measurements in Defilading. 


The application of those principles to a work formed of 
two lines (or faces as they are called), terminating in a 
salient angle is shown by fig. 22, but the application is 
the same whether the work is connected with a line of 
intrenchmeut as a “ redan/* is detached as in a “ ravelin*' 
and other outworks, or forms part of a peculiar system or 
arrangement of works, as in the tenaille system of Monta- 
lembert, called by its author the angular system, — terms 
and works which will be hereafter more fully explained. 
Here the commanding point is supposed to be at M, and to 



Fig. 22. 


seenre the defenders of the face AB from a reverse fiie 
it is necessary to interpose the traverse cd, called from its 
object a parados.” The length of the traverse cd is deter- 
mined by the line MB, beyond whicli it should project 
sufficiently to gfve ample security to a space about 50 feet 
wide behind the parapet. At the other end, the traverse ! 
is not carried up to the salient angle, as it would interfere 
with the communication, but is completed by 5a, licrpendi- 
cular to the other face, by which arrangement the space 
within the salient and the banquette is left free. The 
two lines MJB and Me/*, passing through points at the 
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Fig. 28, showing Bonnotto DAD', and Tiaverses T, T' T®. 

normal height above the banquette, determine the height of 
the traverse, it may, however, happen that the commands 


are so situateil as to give an enfilade fire along both tha 
faces AB, AB' (fig. 23). In this case a small work DAD' 
is formed iii connexion witli the pani]»et, by drawing lines 
parallel to the crests CB and C'B' at a distance from them 
equal to ihe breadth of the banquette, and then determin- 
ing, in the manner explained, the heights at A in'cussury to 
defilade a certain length of the banquettes of C*B and C'B' 
from the fire sweeping them, and assuming the greater of 
the two as the height of the parapet at A. This woik is 
called a boimette; and when tl.e height necessary to defilade 
the whole of one or both faces is found to exceed 1 2 feet, 
the height ot A should be restricted to chat limit, and 
traverses T, T', T- should be placed at such distances oa 
shall defilade the remainder of the work. 

The iutomal space may frcfiiiently be sufficiently defil- 
aded by raising tiie salient portion of the parapet \iitliout 
distuibing the line of direction of the crest; but in that case 
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Fig 24. 

the banquettes uf the two faces would not be covered from 
enfilade fire, and hence the necessity of a bonnette. The 
increased height of the parapet of the bonnette renders it 
necessary to adopt two banquettes 5, b\ one below the other, 
and each provided with ste[>s to facilitate ascent (figs. 23, 24). 
The operation of defilading may be also effected by ^danes 
of defilade ; as, for example, if the line which marks out or 
limits the space to be defiladed be first dmwm, and a plane 
be supposed to pass through aline either 6 ft. C in. or 8 ft. 
(or whatever height between these may be asMinicd uh the 
normal height N) above the limiting line, and tlnough a 
point the same height above the commanding point, this 
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plane will determine the height of the parapet, the creet of 
which will necessarily be in it. 

Where the paraiiet is continued not only on the flanks 
but also in roar, so as to form an inclos^ work, it may 
often be necessary to defilade it in various directions as in 
flg. 25. Where two traverses or parados cross each other, 
they must, of course, be so 
placed that they shall not 
only completely defilade the 
whole interior space of the 
work, but shall secure from 
reverse fire the banquette on 
eac)i Hide, the nonnal N being 
chore fore at least 6 ft. 6 in. 
nbiivu tho banquette. Where 
tiavorAcs of this kind become 
iieressary, tho engineer must 
take in to account the space 
tli(*y will occupy, and plan his work accordingly ; and should 
he be able to render the difficulty of attacking one side of 
\m works very great, he may construct the traverses so 
that they may be used an retrouchments, and thus increase 
tho means of defence ; fur example, S bong the salient of 
greatest strength, beb might be defended, and then bed. 

This subject has been enlarged upon because it is of much 
importance in military engineering, as the safety of a long 
line of works may bo endangered by defective defilade. 
Though considered here in a practical form, it de^iends 
entirely upon geometrical principles, and instruction in 
desciiptive geometry is therefore essential in all schools of 
military enguieeriug. 

Having determined the relief of the crest of the para- 
pet in reference to the plane of site, all the other vortical 
dimeusionB follow from it, as shown in several of the 
preceding figures ; whilst the horizontal dimensions are 
determined by the thickness necessary to resist the enemy’s 
fuissiles and by the slopes required to ensure stability. 
'Ihe Penetration at a mean range into common earth after 
it has been dug up and welbrammed and into other 
III itorials i« as .Mtate<l below, and to these dimensions one 
liilf should be addotl to tho thickness for security. 
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^ rho penetration into Baud is al>out two-thmls the penetration 
into earth, and aliout one-half that day. 

i'he jMsuetration into oak is a\>out half that into fir. 


With ^ht, sandy, or gravelly soil, or, when ramming 
can only be imporfeotly performed, greater thickness should 
be allowed ; and as a wide and deep ditch must always 
uiaturially strengthen the work before which it is placed, 
thore can be no reason other than went of time, want of 


men^ or difficulty of groimd, for oi • 

the parppat below 14, or at the utmost 12 feet * For form- ^ 
ing the parapet nnder pe^iar circumstances of difficulty 
the engineer will avail himself of every fitting sufastaoce 
which may be at hand, such as bags of wool, mattresses^ 
fire-wood, manure heaps, and fascines, either by themselves 
or packed in gabions. The resistance of fascines is not 
great, their strength being rapidly diminished by the 
ape^y fracture of their branches when exposed to shaip 
fire. 

With these data it will be easy to regulate all the 
dimensions of the parapet^ — the height of its crest, or the 
relief of the work, having been first established. Thus the 
banquette or step on which the men stand, when firing 
over the parapet, should for convenience be 4 ft 3 iu. below 
the crest The breadth or tread should for a single rank be 
3 ft., for a double rank 5 ft ; the surface should slope 
backwards 2 inches in the 3 ft, 3 inches in the 5 ft, so as 
to discharge water freely and keep the banquette dry ; the 
base of the interior slope of the banquette up which the 
men mount should be twice its height ; if the height of the 
parapet exceed the normal height, the banquette should 
have two treads or steps, the lower about seven feet below 
the crest, so that one rank of men may stand thereon whilst 
reloading the muskets of the rank on the step above 
them; or it should have three steps, each with a rise of 1 ft., 
and a tread of 1 ft. or 1 ft. 3 in., sloping slightly to the 
rear, by which arrangement tho necessary excavation of the 
ditch will be diminished, and less of the interior space 
occupied. The interior slope of the parapet should be 
made very steep, so that a man firing over the parapet 
should be as close to it os possible ; the base should not 
exceed one half tUe height ; the superior slope, or “ plmgcefl 
of the parapet, by which the fire is directed towards 
the point on which it is to act, should not be less than 
one-ninth, nor more than one-fourth of its thickness, 
and in service is generally mode one-sixth ; but as tho in- 
crease of the slope facilitates the destruction of the crest, it 
should be kept as slight as possible. It is usual on the 
Continent to retain the angle of the crest, as a constant 
quantity, at 100’’, and to increase the base of the interior 
slope as the plunge increases, and vice verea \ but this is 
not satisfactory, since, the height of the soldier’s shoulder 
remaining constant whilst the line of plunge varies, the 
fire will nut be always in the true direction ; and it is 
preferable to keep the base of tlie interior slope as small 
as possible, and to make the top of the parapet at the crest 
horizontal for one or two feet, commencing the plunge 
therefrom, but reducing the top as the plunge increases. 
This fiat top will facilitate the use of sand bags (bags filled 
with earth), which are sometimes so arranged on the crest 
of the parapet as to form loopholes for the musketry, there- 
by adding to the cover of the men. The base of the 
exterior slope of the parapet should at least equal its height, 
though possibly in some soils— chalk — the exterior 
slope inoy stand at a steeper angle than 45*^. The slopes of 
the escarp and counterscarp should be as steep as prac- 
ticublc, but generally they will be the same as the exterior 
sioi e. Between the exterior slope and the escarp a ** berm ’’ 
is hdt. This berm is a space at least 1 ft C in. wide and 
hlightly incUned downwards and outv^ards for drainage ; it 
gives greater stability to the exterior slope and to the escarp, 
{ireveuts the earth from the exterior slope from falling into 
the ditch, and is a standing ground for the repair of the 
parapet Wliere steeper slopes are indispensable, the earth 
must be retained in place by a wall called a ** revetment,’* 
which may be formed of fascines (long cylindrical faggots), 
hurdles, sods, planks, clay paddling, and, in the interior of 
works, of sandbags. The base of the interior dope of the 
glacis should be equal to its height, and the exterior slope 
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liaVtt i^Viopfrof 1 in 13. Th^ commind ot the crest 
^ of the parapet over that of the glacis should be such that 
ED assfldiant, standing on the crest of the latteri should not 
be able to fire into the interior of the work,— a condition 
which requires a command over the glacis of 54 feet, so that 
with a parapet 7 feet high the ma;r»mnm height of glacis 
would be 1 i feet The minimum height of the glacis is 
determined by another condition, vis., tliat the f re irom the 


parapet should pass at no gi eater distance than 3 foet above 
its surface ; and in no case should the plunge or sh^ne of thh 
glacis be greater than that of the parapet An advanced 
glacis IS sometimes adopted either to render the cover 
more effectual, or to occupy a favourable hue for first 
opposing the progress of the enemy. Fig 20 shows this 
arrangement, being the first or ordinary glacis, and 
the eccoinl or advanced glacis. The slope of the^e 


Fig. 26. 


glacis should not be such as to withdraw tne assailants from 
the grazing fire of the parapet, and if it be not possible to 
extend the slope of so far as to keep it in the 
prolongation of the Uiio it should be so arranged 
that no point of the slope should bo more than 2 feet below 
that line or the pl&ne corresponding to it, namely, the plane 
passing through the crest of the parapet aud the crest of 
the advanced glacis. To form the advanced glacis, the slope 
at g ih prolonged below the surface of the ground to the 
earth excavated in doing this supplying the material for 
the glacis When it is mtended that the defence of this 
advanced glacis shall be derived solely from the parapet, 
either an abattis or rows of stakes may be placed im- 
mediately behind it, so as to stop the advance of the enemy 
when at the point of maximum exposure, but advanced 
glacis may often assume the character of successive m- 
trenchmonta, and be defended with vigour aud success 
This figure will be again referred to when treating on 
defence by mines. The height of the parapet being deter 
mined by the amount of cover lequirod, and the thukness 
by the nature of the projectile to which it is exposed, the 
whole profile or section is necessarily completed on the 
principles pointed out, and the bulk therefore of earth 
contained in any portion of the parapet will be equal to 
the ai ea of the mean or average profile multiplied by the 
length of that portion Now, as this earth must be obtained 
from the ditch, the dimensions of the latter depend on 
those of the former ; and the volume of any portion of the 
excavated ditch will also be equal to the moan section 
of that portion multiplied by its length. 

If, tlu n*fore, P represent the ai ca of the mean section of this portion 
of the parapet, D the art a of the mean section of the corresponding 
portion of the ditch, and L the length of this portion, then LP — LD, 
provided the earth be of the same bulk after as before ex 
cavatioii , hut this is not the tose, for after having been broken 
up from its previously closely packed condition, it is found that the 
“ rcmblai** or earth built up exceeds the deblai ” or earth exca- 
vated by a coeJficicnt varying with the nature of the soil, being in 

sandv soil nearly 0 Thus if represent the coefileient, in sand 

it IS 0, in earth of medium tena<ity and m very ^t^ODg and 
naturally compressed earth i , so that to render the earth of tho 
ditch just ec^ual to that of the parapet, tho above equation should 

beLP-L(D+iD).nd?-D + ^D,.rD-5;;^3 P As. 

however, the eailh resulting from this excess, even allowing for the 
gieatoi length of the dicch in polygonal works, will bo recfuired for 
forming the ghu is, oi for making up tho banks, called ‘‘barbettes,” 
in the salients constructed for raising guns sufficiently high to fire 
over the parapet, the dimensions of the ditch may be safely esti- 
mated without reference to tho excess, as follows — 

Let ac be the breoflth of tlic bottom of the ditch, and y its depth ; 
and let the sum of the bases of the slopes of the escarp and counter- 


scarp be leprcsdited as a fiun tioii of thi d pth b> tho tun tt n 

/• 

then “jy will bi equal to the buodtli ot the ditih at top, 
and B- ^!^{r + x + ^ y) , wliimo r-P - .J, i"’ V 

Now, rib tlu diftnsiic ohjfit <f the 

ditch requires that li should both de<p and wide enough to 
foim a decided obfltar le to an meniy, the width ought not to be 
less than 18 feet, whilst the ihplh should hu\i no ollur limit 
than that aiising fiom the ditfuulty oi laising tin r irth, whuh 

r 

fixes 12 feet as about the maximum Taking y — Vi fe<t, ~ 

and 1)-«108 square fitl, thru i— 0 9«0, and the width of the 
ditch theiefoie *• J of 12»»18 frrt,- tin ilitrh bniig tniingiihir 
Assuming a prolile aua of 70, cuiKs]»oiiding to n piiiimt 7 htt 
high and only 6 foet thick, and making foi a tiiangul ii dil« li, 

y *• 1 > "• 9 ft 7 in , and tho width of tho ditt h 1 4 4 fi r t , w itb 

a prohle ana of 116 feet con’es])oudmg to a paropr t 74 f‘ « 1 high and 
12 felt thick, the depth of the ditdi, if Inangular, is 124 
the width 183 feet , so that this profile ap]>oarb about tlu niaxiintim 
for a tnnngului ditch wltli a profile aua of J6.1 feet, (oru s(toiidiiig 
to a parapet 8 fe< t high and IS feet thick With a banqtu tie 44 f* ^ ^ 

wide n tiiangiilfli ditch ivould gi\e feet, so that mu h auum 

would he imonveni* nt , but taking ftet os the width of tho 

bottom of the ditch, y or the depth bee onics 12 ft 4 in and tho w idi h 
of tho top of tlio ditch 224 fict — a v< ry well projKutioned ditch 

In the pieceding cases tho biKo of tho slope of the escarp 
has been assumed aa equal to its height, and that of the slope 
of the counterscarp as equal to half its height. Should the 
nature of the soil be such as to require the base to be equal 

to the height in both escarji aud counterscarp, - y 2y; and 

should tho soil bo sufficiently firm to admit of a base of 

one-half in both, ^ y « y. In the first of tliese cases, even 

with the large prohle area last named, the ditch may be 
made triangular with a depth of 12J feet, and a bieadtb of 
25 feet* and in the second a inangular ditch is tnndmis 
Bible with a profile area of 116 feet, as the depth would be 
more than 15 feet; indeedit would be inadmissible with pio- 
file areas beyond 85 square feet, for which a depth of 1 3 
feet would be required. Before leaving this subject, a few 
words may be said respecting the “ berm.'* The most effec- 
tual escarp for defence is that which forms one continuous 
plane with the exterior slope, or at least which commenc» s 
immediately where tho other ends, as the absolute relief u( 
tho parapet is then a maximum, and there is no beim , but 
in many cases it would be imprudent to cai ry the para|K t 
to the edge of the escarp, as iiyury to the latter would occii- 
$ioii the fall of part of the parapet, while the difficulty of 
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eonstrucUon would be greatly increaMcd by baring no inter* 
mediate stage between the bottom of the ditch and the top 
of the parapet. The “ bonn/' or ntcp between the top of the 
oscarp and the bottom of the jiaraimt, is made from 1 foot 
6 inches to 4 feet wide, according to the nature of the soib 
and it then becomes possible in some cases to increase the 
slope of the escarp to a base of one-half or two-ihlrds, or 
at least to such a slope as shall place the foot of the escarp 
ill the prolongation of tlic exterior slope of the parapet. 
The benu is encuinbtred with obstacles to jirevent an 
enemy from making use of it as a haltiug place (see fig. 14). 
Tlie slope of tlie counterscarp is usually ono-third, one-half, 
or two-thirds, when that of the escarp is one-half, two- 
thirds, or 1 ; thrj bottom of the ditch should slope from the 
sides t(» the centre, to carry off the water, and obstacles 
should be ]jrovided there to [irevent the enemy from col- 
lecting and reforming his men in the ditch, which, in all 
of simide linos, without flanking defences, he would 
*do wcie it left free from obstructions. 

* 

' Field Foiitieioation. 

The parapet has been hitherto considered principally in 
its character as the simplest eloinent of defence, affording 
at once protection to the soldiers behind it and obstruct- 
ing the advance of their enemies; but it is now time 
to consulor the manner in which this parapet may be so 
urrnnged as to constitute a series of defensive and mutually 
•defending works. If the antiquity of an invention be 
estimated by its ])osition in the social history of the races 
of mankind, there can bo no doubt that earthworks claim 
the priority over other forms of defence. In North America 
vestiges of circular earthen intrenchinents, as well as of 
works of other fonns, have been discoveroil, the antiquity 
of which is unknown ; and in more recent times small 
parties of the aboriginal inhabitants encountering greater 
numbers of u hostile tribe have been kiiowm to exca- 
vate liollow spaces in the ground, and, throwing out 
the earth, to form around them circular intrenchmenta 
in whicli they have defended themselves to the last. In 
Ireland the ancient inhabitants have left similar relics of 
their earthen defences ; in (Ireat Britain there are numerous 
similar remains, the works of the Itomaus and of people 
long antecedent to the Homans ; but the consideration of 
earthen wtuks for the defence of extensive positions will 
be resumed further on, and such works will bo considered 
here only in connexion with the arrangements adopted by 
an army in the field for its own immediate security. 

The art of constructing temporary works in the field 
for thin purpose is called Field Fortification, This art is 
of very high anliquity ; the Homan soldiers relied much 
upon such works, and executed them with wonderful 
rapiiUty, even in the j)reHence of an enemy. 

#S7/c//cc Trrnc/irn. Of this art the simplest fonn is that 
in which tr<M>ps are preserved intact until the moment of 
attivck arrives. At first sight it would seem that this can 
best be effected by keei>ing them out of fire. The increase 
in the range of arms of all kinds has, however, become so 
coat that it is no longer ]>os*»iblo to keep troops out of 
re and yet in a siiflicientlv advanced j>o.sition from which 
they shall be able to imimptly ; hence it has become 

an absolute necessity to provide shelter for them, 

A very shallow traucli with the earth thrown to the 
front will afford, to men lying in it, cover against artillery 
fire, ftud a good rest for their arms when they have 
occasion to deliver their owoi fire. Moreover, it presents 
uo obstacle to the udvatico of supporting troops, and offers 
but little mark to the enemy. Such trenches (figs. 27, 28, 
29, 30) are called shelter trenches, and may Ix^ made of 
any depth or form according to the time and means avail- 


able. They are very difficult of capture by the front aifeacky * 
when defended by trained troops with breech-loading rifled * 



Fiu. 27. -Slielfcer Trencli, — constructed in 25 min. to j^-hour. 


arms, and can be quickly developed into regular intrench- 
inents. The ordinary forms of shelter tremm in use in the 
British army are shown in figs, 28, 29, and 30. 

The Hussiaus made use of shelter trenches with great 



Kia, 28. — Shelter Trench, — 1 hour. 


effect in the defence of Sebastopol, and since that siege 
their employment has steadily develoxied. 

In more recent times the greatest use of hasty intrench- 
ments, though perhaps in the form rather of a line of 



Fio. 29. —Shelter Trench, — 1 hour. 


iiitrenchments than of shelter trenches, was made by 
the Americans in the war of secession. Wherever they 
halted, no matter how short the time at their disposal, they 
threw up shelter. Each man worked for himself, and as if 



Fkj 30. — Shelter Trench, — hours. 


by instinet, and before fires were lit or provisions cooked, 
an intronchment of some kind was formed. Probably the 
Americans had acquired this habit in their campaigns 
against the neighbouring Indians; and no doubt the 
BU|>eriority of rifled small arms, then for the first time freely 
used, thoroughly imbued them with a sense of the value 
of the slightest protection. General Sherman’s campaign 
in Atlanta, and the actions in the neighbourhood of Rich- 
mond ana Pe^rsburg, furnish numerous instances. With 
reference to them General Barnard reports that a simple 
trench defended by two ranks of foot soldiers is an obstacle 
unassailable by direct attack. General Wright relates 
that, attacking a handful of infantry, in single rank, behind 
a para|>6t and trench, with two divisions in line, the num- 
ber of his casualties exceeded the number ei the enemy, 
aud that if the intrenchment had been de|)aii4^ by two 
ranks of good troops, a whole army corps would not have 
taken it^ and in summing up his relation, he says that a 
simple trench, defended by two ranks of foot soldiers, 
covered by abattis and other obstacles, placed so that the 
new rifled arms have fall scope, is absolutely impregnable 
except by surprise. 

After the fall of Nioopolis in August 1877, 28 battalions 



6t HuAj^ numbering abo«|it 10^0^ men, eatWted M Plevti% 
afid at once commenced to fotm shelter tretiohee ; they wcru 
very deficient in artillery. Krudetier attacked them four | 
daysafter with 7000 Buseiaiie and 30 gune, and was defeated 
with a loss of 2800 men. Ten days later he again attacked 
with 30,000 men and 170 guns, but in the meantime tbo 
Turks had thrown up aeveral redoubts, and had so ejctended 
their shelter trenches that their position was beginning to { 
assume the condition of an intrenched camp; moreover, 
their strength had been swelled by reinforcements tit 

45.000 men. The Russians were again defeated with a loss 
of 8000 men. Siat weeks later, upon the 30th September, 
Krudener, who bad received 30 siege guns, having shelled 
the Turkish position for lout days previously, attacked a 
third time with 50,000 llossians and Roumanians ; but the 
Turks had in the interval received reinforcemonts of 10,000 
men, and he was a third time repulsed with a loss of 

15.000 men, though the Roumanians obtained possessiou 
of and held a large redoubt called Oravitza. It then be* 
came evident to the llussians that Plevna could not be 
taken by assault, and they commenced to besiege by rule. 
By the 24th of October they had completed the investment 
by the occupation of the Loftcha and Rahova roads, all of 
which were previously o\y&n to the Turks, and hod brought 
into battery against it 300 guns, 40 of which were siege 
guns. By the lOth of December they had culloctod 

110.000 men and 500 guns around Plevna; and shortly 
after, Osman Pacha, having been ropulsod with a loss of 
6800 men in an attempt to cut his way out, surrendered, 
and his whole force, amounting to 43,000 men and 70 guns, 
became prisoners of war. 

army intrenched or fortified in the field is in many 
respects of tbo same effect as a fortress ; the intrenchinonts 
supply the lack of numbers, and enable it to cover a 
country, to stop the advance of a superior enemy, or, if ho 
chooses to risk a battle, oblige him to engage at a dis- 
advantage. Charles V. furnishes a notable instance of the 
first. Opposed to a combined force of twice his strength, 
he at once commenced to intrench his army. In a few 
hours lie was in a position to resist attack , in ten days he 
was so secure that, upon receiving reinforcements a few 
days later, he was enabled to assume an offensive which 
led in four months to the termination of the campaign in 
his favour. In a war of inarch and manoeuvre,” says 
Napoleon, ‘'if yon would avoid a battle with a superior 
army, it is necessary to intrench every night, and to occupy 
a good defensive position. The natural positions which 
are ordinarily mot with are not sufficient to protect an 
army against su^ierlor numbers without recourse to art. 
Those who proscribe lines of circumvallation, and the assist* 
ance which the science of the et^ineer can afford, dejirive 
themselves gratuitously of an auxiliary which is never in- 
jurious, always useful, and often indispensable/^ 

Whenever Napoleon had time and occasion for strength- 
ening his position by field-works, bo acted upon the piin- 
ciples recommended in the above extract, as almost all his 
predecessors had done. In the wars which follow^ed the 
Revolution of 1688, in those of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
duruig the Seven Years’ War, we find the commanders of 
each period, William III., the duke of Marlborough, 
Marshal Villars, Marshal Saxo, Frederick II., and Marshal 
Dauu, practically exemplifying their conviction of the great 
utility of field-works. Seven redoubts thrown up over- 
night saved Peter the Great at Pnltowa, and enabled him 
to gain a decisive victory over his formidable antagonist; 
and at Borodino, three redoubts and eight fi6che% thrown 
up hastily by the llussians, caused the French great loss, 
.and rendered the victory, which they gained by incredible 


^ MilMmry Maxim$ cf J^apoLeon^ 


e&rta of gallantry, fatally costly ; and it is not improbable 
that if the main redoubt had been closed at its gorge tha 
French would have failed to take it. In 17G1 I^ederick 
the Great, having only 55,000 mun to oppose it) the united 
Austrian and Russian forces of 130,000 men, intrenched 
himself in the strung position of Bunzelwitz, in Upper 
Silesia, m>t far from Schweiduitz, which lie held until the 
[ united armies were forced to retire fur want of siu)[ilies. 
It has been argued by some that intrenchments ana field- 
works have oftencr been curried than succeshfiill} defended, 
and that hence iuoumuionsumte importance has been 
attached to them. But it should l^e remembered that 
victory in suck circumstunpes has been purchased at an 
expense which bus often rendered it in effect equivalent to 
defeat, and that u practice which the greate.st commanders 
of ancient and modern times have approved and followed 
cannot be of doubtful utility. At Austorhtz, where 
the contend mg armies wero nearly equal, Napoleon was 
preparing to 8U|>erinteud the construction of intreuchments 
when he found himself called upon to receive battle ; ami 
in Portugal, the duke of Wollington showed to what 
account the art of the engineer might be turned for 
iurtuencing, not merely the fortune of a campaign, but the 
fate of a cause. The lines of Torres Vodras, which the 
powerful French army under ^fassiSua was iin«d)lL» to pass, 
and from which the wave of war was rolled back broken 
into Spain, wore porhax)s the most remarkable wcuks of the 
kind over constructed. 

‘‘Lisbon,” says Sir John Jones, “ being situated at the 
extremity of a jKjnitiBula formed by the sta aud the Tagus, 
it is plain that if an army bo xiosted across the peninsula, 
no enemy can ^xjnetrato into the city wdlhout a direct 
attack on tho army so posted. It was on this principle 
that the linos covering Lisbon were planned by Lord 
Wellington. Nature drew the rude outline of a strong 
defensive iiosition, and art rendered it perfect. A tract of 
country thirty miles in extent from the mouth of the 
Zizandra on tho ocean to Alhandra on the Tagus, was 
modelled into a field of battle ; mountains were scarped 
perpendicularly, rivers dammed, and iDundations fuiniod ; 
all roads favourable to the enemy were destroyed, and others 
mode to facilitate the communications of the defeudeiH ; 
formidable works were erected to strotigthen and support 
tho weak parts, whilst numerous cannon, placed on inacces- 
sible points, commanded tho approaches and gave an 
equality of defence to the whole position.”*--' These lines 
were not continuous and connected works : they consisted 
of independent forts, redoubts, fldches, redans, ami batteries, 
so placed as to command and enfilade every approach, and 
to support each other by a cross and fiauking fire. The 
first line occupied a front of twenty-nine miles betw'ccn 
the sea and the Tagus, and by means of telegraphs in- 
telligonce could be conveyed from one extremity to the 
other in a few minutes; whilst tho troops, disposed in 
musses in the rear of the works, were ready to move upon 
any point of attack by interior communications shorter 
than any by which the enemy could advance, “ Tho aim 
and scope of these works,” says Colonel Napier, “ was to 
bar the passes, and to strengthen the figliting posi^ons 

* irar in Spam^ p 124. Tlie French arm)* which luvodod Portu^fllI 
under MasHeiui cun4At0dof three corpa, under Marshals Neyoaddunot 
and General Regmor, atmmnting in all t*) 60,000 Infantry and 6000 
cavalry, benldeH a atrong lK)dy of the Imperial guard, which croHsed Uie 
Pyr»rticfs after tho inVading force had commenced its march froiii the 
neighlH)urluio<l of Salamanca. The for<-e collet ted to oj>pohe tliU 
threatenwl iuvaaion did not exceed 48,000 infantry uikI 3000 cavalry, 
of which about half weini PortiigncBe levien, ) ot uiitnetl m any general 
action, and of which a very unfavourable opinion still continued to be 
entcrtaineil. In point of nuinliem, and etill more in the com position 
of their army, therefore, the French had a decided snj)cnonty; but all 
their advantages were neutralized by the defensive iiosition of Torret 
Vedraii. 



between them, without impeding tiie movement® of th^ 
ermy. The»o object® were attained ; and the loeg of the 
fimt line would not have been injurioii®, save in reputation, 
because the retreat was secure upon the second and stronger 
line, and the guns of the first were all of inferior calibre 
mounted on common truck carriages, and consequently, im« 
movable and tiseless to the enemy. The two lines 
covered an extent of fifty miles, on which were erected 
one hundred and fifty forts, mounting in all about six huR> 
dred pieces of artillery. 

Before tins formidable position, defended by a double 
line of works, and by an army massed and ready to move 
upon any p<»int by interior communications, the French 
remained five months, wasting their numbers and resources ; 
until at length, finding it utterly impracticable to force any 

i rnrt of even the first line, they were obliged to retire from 
Portugal; closely followed and Imrassed the army which 
they had previously driven out of Spain, ^et perfect ns 
were the lines of Torres Vodras, and though one of the 
ablest of the French generals and a veteran French army 
were foiled before them, it is not meant to infer that the 
system of separate field-works is a model to be followed on 
all occasions ; for, though the old method of covering a con- 
siderable front by a continued line of regular bastions and 
curtains has been generally condemned by modem engineers, 
there may be situations where the application of continued 
lines may be Judiciously made. There is no fixed rule ; the 
nature of the ground and of the position to be defended 
must determine the proper description of works. 

But as in defence artillery should be combined with mus- 
ketry, it is necessary that in the arrangement of lines provi- 
sum should be made for the use of cannon; and as they 
should bo preserved for action at the right moment, they 
should, when practicable, be mounted on carriages of such 
a height as uill enable them to give their fire over a 
full parapet, the gun and carriage disappearing below 
the panipet after the fire is given, so that the loading may 
bo effected in security. In particular cases, such ns in 
fionks where the lateral range of the guns is restricted, 
and where the guns are nf)t exposed, or are exposed to 
indirect lire only, openings in the parapet called ‘‘Embra- 
shres may be made use of, but they have many serious 
disadvantages : — they weaken the parapets ; they offer dis- 
tinct marks to the enemy ; they are easily blown down 
by sliells ; tlioy are destroyed by the fire of their own guns ; 
tlicy are dilficiilt to construct, and still more difficult to 
maintain. The interior opening, called the “Throat” of 
the embrasure is made wide enough to admit the muszle of 
the gun, about 20 inclies ; the width of the outer opening 
called the ** Mouth ” is determined by the lateral range of 
the gun, which should not exceed 20“. The slope of the 
bottom of the embrasure, called the “ Sole,” is determined 
^y the object upon which the fire of the gun is to be directed. 
\VK*sen required for indirect fire only, the sole is made 
counKerslopiug ; by this armngenionc the exposure of the gun 
d'*iachnucnt is considerably lessened, and, in order to dimin- 
isli Htill fartfcUor tliis exposure, the sides of the embrasures 
are mode with ^^dnding slope, — steep at the throat, from 
0 to I or less, and 'Iftixttening out ai the mouth to 1 to 1. 
As a rule, embrasures snduvhl not be made till they are re- 

S aired, so that the parajHJt may'4^ made solid in the first 
istauce (see fijj. 31). 

The portion of pampet below the\mubrasure is called 
(^noaiU6re (/rorA^/>woM, the knee), and^tejmuld be 2 feet 5 
; the portion between twot^f mbmjures is called a 
n, from the Itahf^m merlow^ a ba^lhment; t!jm bottom cSf 
brasnre is called^ts Solo; and, as has l>een suggested iti 
po the su]>erior s^^opo of the parapet, it may be hori-i 

* iiisfory of the m the Penimula, vol. iil. / 


maial for the 6^ two from tihe ittek, and thiib 
downwards as much as may be necessary for the depression 
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Fia 81 — Kttibra'iinrs 

required in firing. The direction of the embrasure depends 
on the direction of the line of fire ; it may be either per- 
pendicular to the crest or oblique. In the latter case, 
should the obliquity be very great, or exceeding 70®, the 
crest of the parai)et must be made re-entering, so as to 
strengthen it near the neck, and to enable the gun-carriage 
to be brought up square to the parapet. The sides of the 
embrasure are called Cheeks, aud should be revetted with 
sods, fascines, gabions (cylindrical baskets made of wicker, 
and filled with earth after they are in position), sand- 
bags, planks, or hurdles. In fig. 32, on the left, at B, a 



Pxa. 82. — Embrasures and Barbettes. 

direct embrasure is seen cut straight through the parapet ; 
and on the right at A, an oblique one, both being intended 
to enfilade the ditches opposite them ; and it will be ob- 
served that, from the obliquity of the right hand embrasure, 
the interior of the work becomes so much expo'<ed, that a 
traverse, T, behind the embrasure, becomes necessary. 
Barbettes are also shown in this figure — one at the salient 
at D for four guns, and another at C, per|)endicular to the 
face, for two. The terrepleino of the Barbette should be 3J^ 
feet below the crest of the parapet ; its length from front 
to rear from 18 feet to 20 feet; and its breadth, for a 
single gun, from 15 feet to 18 feet, according as it may be 
necessary to fire more or less obliquely ; a breadth of 15 
feet should be added for each additional gun. To add to 
the lateral sweep or range of the gun, without diminishing 
the banquette, or, in other words, the musketry fire, the 
bar6\ette may be m^,d® wider in the rear than in front. In 
proportic^ to its magnitude should be the number of 
“ Rampa^*^ or slopes of approach ; as, for example, at C only 
one, at t> t^e. The ramps should be from 8 to 9 feet 
wide, and tAeir slopes should have bases equal to 4 times 




Hie Wglit of iW Wbetto* The kieral of the bar^ 
betto aOd of its ratnps should be revetted whenever It is 
pcmible to obtain sods, lisetnes, hurdles, or other materials 
suited for tlie purpose, in older to economise spaee in the 
work, as the base of the sloj^ may be tlien reduced to 
one-fourth or one*sixth the height ; when unrevetted they 
have slop^ of one-eixth. The terrepleine of the barbette 
may require, as at C, to be covered in flank by a traverse. 
The mido of con- 
Btructittg a barbette 
in a salient is ex- 
hibited in fig. 33. 

At any point g of the 
face AB raise a peq>eii- 
iiioular gK eitlier 18 or 
20 feet in Length, to in- 
clude the amount of ro- 
coil; at the point h thus 
determined raise a per- 
pendicular to gh^ and 
prolong it to its inter- 
section Mith the othvr 
face AO at E, then Slot- 
ting off AF on the otlii^r 
face equal to A£. (In 
the capital AD set of) a 
double perpendicular at 
aijy point i, prolonging 
it both ways, and mak 
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Construction of a Barbette in 
a Salient. 

ing ik and i7 each at least equal to 44 feet to i epreseiit the half breadth 
of the platform on which the gun-carriage is intended to stand and 
move ; through the points k and I draw parallels to the capital, 
cutting the faces on the points m and n; join m, n, and parallel to 
th«* line mn draw the hne OP at 18 or 20 roct distant from it, when 
wnPO forms the platform. Join FO and EP, and AEPOF will 
represent the contour or trace of the barbette. The manner in 
which the crest of the parapet is formed above the salient A, and 
the mode in whitdi the Bung may be effeLted in directions |Kirpen- 
dioular to the faces, as well os iu the direction of the capital, are 
shown in Bg. 84. 


In the cose of a partly sunken parapet, in which the por- 
tion above the banquette is raised above and the portion 
below the banquette excavated below the plane of site, — 
as in fig4 35, the barbette constructed iu the hollow portion 
will enable the gun to tiro over the parapet ; and it should 
be protected by fonning a bonnetted embrasure, which may 
bo sometimes made large enough, as bote represented, to 
hold two guns. It need scarcely be added that an engineer 
ought to be ready to adapt any of the expedients here 
briefly Uoticed to the circumstances of the case before him, 
and that a mind stored with resources against any contin- 
gency is the highest endowment of a good officer. .It must 
“be gbvious that in Field Fortification even a limited know- 
, ledge of the art of war opens a wide field for the exercise of 
[^tlie talents and resources of engineers; but the xKissession of 
a military coup-d’ceil, which comprehends at a glance the true 
bearing or character of objects and events is necessary for the 


conversion of stores of information to the best practical useOi 
In passing through a country, it requires en experienced 



Fig 36. 


eye to seize quickly on whatever it presents calculated to 
prove advantageous or disadvantageous for attack or defence ; 
to appreciate the value of villages, incloaurea, end broken 
ground ; to know where to dam up rivers, to scarp heights, 
to form abattis, trous-de-loup, and other obstacles ; to select 
the best situations for field-forts and redoubts, atul the best 
sites for batteries ; and to arrange the defensive measures 
wnth reference to the number of troops disposable, so that 
the movements of the defenders may not be obstructed or 
retarded, and their communications may be short and easy. 
The variety of ground upon which military operations must 
be carried on precludes the possibility of laying down fixed 
rules in regard to this subject ; the accidents of the ground, 
and the peculiar circumstances of each individual case, must 
determine the extent and description of the works to be 
constructed, as well os the obstacles most proper to be 
formed for retarding the advance of an enemy.^ 

But though the observance of fixed rules be imprac- 
ticable, general principles are of universal application ; and 
certain maxims founded upon them hold good in the con- 
struction of field-works as much as in the erection of the 
complicated works of a fortress. These maxims, which are of 
invariable application, are — (1) that the works to be fiauked 
must never be beyond the range of the projectiles used in 
the works flanking thorn, or, in other words, that the length 
of the linos of defence must never exceed the effective 
range oi the weapons iu use ; (2) that the angles of defence 
must be about right angles ; (3) that the salient angles of 
all works must be as obtuse as possible; f4) that the 
ditches must be efficiently flanked ; (6) that the relief of 
the flanking wHirks must be determined by the length of 
the lines of defence ; and (6) that the works must be con- 
structed with reference not only to the direct end Immediate 
obstacles which they^ present to the enemy and to the 
positive effect of their fire on the approaches to them, but 
also to the support they derive from or afford to other 
works. 

Field-works are either open at the gorge as in figs. 3fi, 
37, 38, 39, or inclosed all round as in figs. 40, 41, 42, 43 
They are of the following kinds : — 

Jiedsns, or simple heads. fig. 36. 

Double reilrtiis, or queues d'Kirondo ,, 87 

Tenailled heads „ 88. 

Bastioned heads ,, 89. 


Redoubts ,, 40. 

Star forts ,, 41. 

Bastioned forts ,, 42. 


^ Shaw’s Course of Field Fortificatimf p. 9 seq. Much a'^sist- 
anro has been derivetl from this useful work in the compilation of this 
article, as well a» from the admirable treatise on Field FortifiaUUm 
by Plschmeister, translated by Hiefiel into French, the Bgures of which 
have been freely used, 

IX. - 55 
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Demi-haHtioQt4 furl;».,,r fig. 43* 

LhieB of rt'dunH >> 44. 

Tiinm of tonaillefi 

Linefi on crdma-Ul^ro 46. 

Mntm of baAtioim n 47. 

broken or with intorvaU. » 4S, 

The first clans arc of tlie simplest kind of field-workS| 
and servo as cover in front of avenues, bridges (see fig. 4ll), 
«atiseways, and the like ; being open at the goi^e, they are 
only used when their extremities rest on rivets, or on ob- 
•tacles which prevent their being turned, or when within the 
full swee^nng fire of works in their rear. To increase the 
strength of a fledan ’’ its faces are sometimes broken into 
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Fm. 87. — Double Badan. 


a kind of flank, as in fig. 36. In the ** Double Redan,” or 
“queue d’hironde,” fig, 37, the re-entering faces defend 
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fio. 38.— TunaUlwl Heads. 


each other. “ Teuailled Heads” (fig. 38) are used in situ- 
ations which re<iuire a greater extent of front. ‘^Bas- 



Fig. 89. — Bastioued H«ad«. 



Fig. 41.— btax-Forta 
to suit the conformation of the 


I are the very worst descripti^m of fortifieMiou : tl^ 
j cannot have flanks, 

I and the re-enter* 
ing angles take so 
much from the in- 
terior space that it 
is impossible to 
place troops and 
artillery in them 
sufficient for their 
defence,” an opin- 
ion confirmed by 
the practice of Sir 
Richard Fletcher 
and Sir J ohn J ones 
in the construc- 
tion of the lines 
of Torres Vedras, 
where the trace of 
the redoubts was varied 
ground, 

III “ Bastioned Forts,” fig. 42, the flanking defence 
afforded by the para- 
pets to the ditches 
IS nearly perfect. As 

bastioned forts are 

only constructed in 
special cases of im- 
portance, no labour or 
expense should be 

spared in their forma- 
tion. The bastioned 
face may be applied 
to any polygon pro* 
vided that its angles 
are not less than 90'’. 

When the angles are 
less than 90“ the JPiQ* ^2. — Bastioned Forts, 

salients of the bastions are too acute. 

“ Denii-bastioned Forts” (fig. 43) inclose a greater in- 
terior space than Bastioned Forts, but a portion of their 
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tioiiod Heads” (flg. 39) are also employed in similar cir- 
cumstances. , 

“ Redoubts” (fig. 40) are closed works of square or 
polygonal ligure. In square redoubts provision should be 
made for defending 
the ground before the 
angles, which, how- 
ever, are sometimes 
•rounded or cut en cre^ 
maill^re^ so that a di- 
rect fire may be de- 
livered from them. 

Half-cloaiHl Rodoubts, 
tliat is, redoubts in 
which the gorges are 
dosed by thin parapets 
-^r timber stockades, 
jiiniBy more fitly be 
classed here. They are 
•employed when it is 
intended that their interior shall be open to artillery 
fire, so that an enemy having captured may not be able 
cither to retain them or to convert them to his own uses. 

Forts are works the parapets of which defend the ditches, 
and this distinguishes them from rodoubts, the parapets 
of which do not. 

“Star-Forts” (fig. 41) are designed to deliver a cross 
from the adjacent sides : but according to Jomini, they 



ditches are only defended by an oblique fire from the 
parapets of their faces. 

The parapets of all these works should be of sufficient 
tliiokness to resist the fire of the heaviest guns that can be 
brought ajgainst them. In some cases it will be necessary 
that tile mrapets should be strong enough to resist the ^ 
of light field-guns, whilst in others it will be sufficient if 
they serve as a cover to the men within them against 
musketry. This latter cover is that which, when time for 
more does not avail, is thrown up at the close of a march. 




after taking up a posiUon^ and whicht if the en»y does 
not move next day, may be strengthened in parts, according 
to circumstances. 

Continued Lines, or connected works, are resorted to in 
order to inclose the front of a position, or to connect im- 



AB vmrtott from ISO to 4(0 yarOs 
Fia 44. — Liiiob of UcMlnua. 


portant works or forts. The most simple trace is that of 
redans joined together by curtains (dg. 44) ; the ditches of 
these curtains can only be defended by un oblique fire from 
the faces of the redans, but this defect may be remedied 



AB vailea iiom 300 to 000 jarda. 
Fio. 45. — Linos of Teuailles. 


by breaking the curtains so as to form nearly right angles 
with the faces of the redans, in which case they are called 
Lines of Tenailles” (fig. 45). 

“ Lines en Cr<$maill6re^’ have long faces, with flanks 
perpendicular to them, in order to defend their ditches 

Pig. 46. — Luieb en 0(*nmilli’re. 

(fig. 46). When the faces can be directed towards gr<»und 
upon which it is impracticahlo to establish enfilading bat- 
teries, this trace is good. 

Bastioned Lines (fig. 47) form the strongest trace which 
can be given to continued lines, when the ground will admit 


Fici. 47. -Linoa of Bastions. 

of its adoption. A perfectly regular trace can only l»o 
applied to level ground. The ditches in field-works are 
often sloped en towards the adjoining flanks, in order 

that the deblai,'' or quantity of earth excavated, may not 
exceed the “ remblai,’’ or quantity in the mass of the ram- 
part or parapet, a condition which might otherwise occur 
in field-works, where there is seldom any rampart, and only 
cover sufficient for the defenders. 

Fig, 48 shows the general trace of ** Lines with intervals.*^ 



Fio. 48, Linea broken or with mtervalfl. 


The salient works should never be beyond the range of 
musketry from the re-entering w’orks, and the angles of 
defence between the two lines should be as nearly right 
angles as possible. 

T^tes-de-pont,’^ or Bridge-beads, are works, open at 
the gorge, whoso flanks rest upon a river, designed to 
cover one or more bridges. The best situation for these 
works is the re-entering sinuosity of a riv^r. As Tetes-de- 
pont (fig. 49) are usually constructed for the purpose of en- 
abling a retiring army to cross a river in order, and to 
check an enemy pressing upon it, their trace and profile 
should be such as to secure this double advantage to the 
greatest extent possiUa In Sir Howard Douglas’s able 


work on the of Militmy Bridget will be fouijud 

much valuable information 
upon this importantsul^jsct. 

The obstacles which are 
usually added to field-works, 
in order to render the ap- 
proaches more difficult to 
the enemy, sneh os shel- 
ter trenches, entanglements, TCtc‘-de*]>ont. 

imlisados, barriers, abattis, trous-do-Joup, chevaux-de- 
frise, harrows, and crows* feet, have been alivudy de- 
scribed. 

iJf/eitce of Opi'H l^oums and Villager (fig. 50). — To admit 
of a town bc'ing advantageously intrenched it is necessary 
that It should not be commanded wdthiii mnge of field- 
guns, that its houses should not be of a construction easily 
set oa iiro, such as of wood with thatched n)DfB, and that 
its extent should not be out of pnqiortion to the means 
and time at the disposal of the defenders. The last considera- 
tion is of much importunce and should be well weighed, as 
this kind of defence is prodigal of men. It is however 
rapidly organized ; and, as the number and the luiture of 
the troops allotted to it are effectually concealed, it is bus 
coptible of being prolonged obhtinately. When time 
l»reBses the first step is to occupy the outer inehtsures and 
to bar the principal thoroughfares upon the enemy’s side, 
to construct abattis and shelter trenches, to loo])hole the 
buildings flanking the barriers, and then to form a strong 
“shooting Hue” behind the outer inclosures, (‘leariug 
enough of the ground in rear to lei'cive the supjKiits and 
reserves, and to enable them to act efficiently eithei in assist- 
ing to expel the enemy or in coV(‘ring the retieut. The 
approaches to the “ shooting line” should be cleared for a 
distance of at least 300 yards, by levelling houses, hedges, 
shrubberies, filling ditches, and clearing aw^ay whatever may 
favour the assailants. Wood should be cut down 
about 2 ft. C in. above the ground, and with wire 
or other means formed into an cntonglement ; 
hedges may often be so fuimed into most ef- 
fective eutanglenicntH, Tlic sijuares and open 
places should be occupied by the main leserves; the mam 
aiiproaches should be Hubjected to aitillery fire ; and 
distinct communications should be formed for the ro- 
treat of the defeiulers of the “shooting line,” The in- 
clumue round the towm should be completed, and for this 
purpose some houses should bo removed, otliers should be 
loopholed, streets should be barricaded, secure places found 
for the magazines, and cover provided for the main supporU 
and reserve.s, and wide and easy communications laterally 
and to the rear should bo made. Sti*eetB leading out of 
town should be barricaded. The barricades should be 
sufficiebt to resist field artillery, and high enoflgh not to 
be easily surmounted ; and they ought to f>e flanked by 
loopholing the neighbouring houses. When time presses, 
carts filled with dung with the wheels removed, sand-bags, 
bales of wool or cotton, and furniture taken from the 
neighbouring houses can be used as barricades. A church, 
a manufactory, a town-hall, a market, or any large sub- 
stantial building should be converted into a keep, by 
blocking up useless entrances, loopholing its w^alls, and 
surrounding it by a ditch or abattis. Loopholes are slits 
or notches cot in w’alls w ith such tools as may be at hand. 
They are usually about 3 inches wude and 12 inches long 
externally, and are splayed internally so as to allow varia- 
tion in the direction of the fire. Loopholes arc cut 
vertically or horizontally as the case requires, and ure 
much used as temporary means of hupplcmenting the cover 
afforded by the parapets of temporary and permanent 
works ; they are then formed of # y materials at hand, 
such as sand-bags, logs of wuod|^ d brushwood. Sand- 
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bag lo'^plK/lea are the jbest, as the tvhole loophole w not 
noceBsarily destroyed hy the blow of a projectile^ and they 
are eaeily moved from place to place ; two eatid-baga are 
placed Bide by aide with an interval between them, and a 
third covora thia intervab Lf>gH of wood are dUpoaed 
aimilarly; bruahwood or board luoidiolejj are embedded in 
the para[>6tA, If a town in situated near a stream or river» 
by which part of it may be covered by inundations, the 
resources this affords should never lie neglected. 

Villages are intrenclie<I on similar principles, and being 
generally surrouiuled by gardens with live hedges, the latter 
may be made usp of in the lines of defence. If there 
should only be stiffieieijt troops to defend part of a village 
or town, a part oi it only should be intrenched, and should 
be separated from the test by means of carts and barricades. 
If there are very few houses, it may be necessary to condne 
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the dcfonco to the church or churchyard. Villages are 
often in one long stioct , then only the rear portion is in- 
trenched, clearing in front of this portion a space sufficient 
fttr the effective action of musketry, 

77o? Destrurfton of Hmlffen , — Nothing is of greater con* 
sequence to a retreating army than to destroy the bridge?} 
in its rear, in order to retard the advance of the enemy 
Its existence may depend upon the succass with which this 
operation is ])orformod. To destroy a stone bridge with 
gunpowder a trench in the form of a cross is made in the 
crown of the nrcli, the branches oT which ai'e about 10 feet 
in length, niul sunk to the top of the arch stones. For an 
arch 3 feet thick, 100 !1) of powder are placed in each 
trench ; strong planks are then laid over the powder, and 
covered with rubbish The fire is communicated by means 
of powder-lu>sc or Hickford’s fuze. Stone bridges arc de- 
stroyed also by simjily cutting a trench about 1 8 inches deep 
across the crown of the arch, and placing m it 345 lb of 
owder covered in the manner jimt described. This quantity 
as been found sufficient t(» destroy semicircular arches of 
25 feet span, and of 3 leet in thickness at the key. Wooden 
bridges may bo destrojed in various wavs; they may be 
pulled to pieces, burned, or blown up. When there is time 
to take them to pieces, they are unspiked, and the timbers 


so separated tbat they may be sp^0f »emove4 ness 
method of burning such bridges is to tar them, and then to 
cover and surrouna them with fascines or tarred farushwocKb 
Wooden bridges may be blown up by large charges of 
powder suspended under the superstructure, end fired in 
the manner above described. But these and other hasty 
demolitions may be more quickly and more certainly 
effected by the use of Compressed Gun-cotton, which is, 
weight for weight, four times as strong as gunpowder, and 
requires no tamping. Compressed gun*o6tton is stored 
damp, and in this state it is perfectly safe for transport and 
handling, as it can only be detonated by the agency of a 
small quantity of dry gun-cotton, called a primer, and a de- 
tonator. The detonator is fired in the ordinary way or by 
electricity. Compressed gun-cotton is made in many con- 
venient forms and sizes, such as 1 oz. and | oz. discs, 1 1b 
or 2 1b slabs, pellets, and grains. Generally it should be 
evenly distributed over the surface of stone bridges — if 
heaped, it forces an opening clean through. Supports of 
timber bridges may be destroyed by a girdle of half-ounce 
discs tied round them; or, if time avails, by charges 
placed in auger holes bored in them ; ^ oz. of gun-cotton is 
sufflciont for each square inch of the sectional area of the 
support. Iron bridges are destroyed by attacking the 
bottoms of the piers, or, in the case of girder bridges, the 
junction of 2 girders ; 2 lb of compressed gun-cotton per 
foot lineal laid against an IS-inch brick wall will de- 
stroy it 

A ford is rendered impassable by throwing large stones 
into it, by sinking boards with spikes standing upright in 
them, or by placing crows^ feet or harrows m it. A low 
rubble wall may be formed across it, so as not to be per- 
ceptible above the water; strong stakes may be driven 
into the bottom, and trees fastened to them ; waggons 
loaded with stones, with the wheels removed, may also be 
employed ; and a number of other things which may often 
be found at hand will answer the purpose equally well. 
Rendering a ford impassable is only second in importance 
to the destruction of a bridge, when the enemy, who.se 
j>rogres8 it is desiied to retard, either has no pontoon-train, 
or has outstripped it hy the rapidity of his advance. By 
such exj»edients to retard tlie pursuit much valuable time 
may bo gained by the ret i eating army. 

The essential cliaracteristic of all intrenchments which 
are formed of earth is that the musketry fire, on which the 
dofonce must mainly depend, being discharged over the 
crest of the parapet, the line of fire, will be nearly in the 
plane of the superior slope of the parapet, and perpendicular 
to the lino of its crest ; and hence opposite a salient angle, 
as in the Redan (fig. 51), there will be a large space of ground 
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in this case extending over 180* - 60* «« 120*, undefended 
by the fire of the work itself ; this space is called a ** dead 
angle.'’ Oj^posite re-eptering angles, on the other hand, the 
defect is of a different kind, as the plane of the superioif 
slope or plane of fire passing high above the foot of the 
esoar]> necessarily leaves it unseen and unprotected, not- 
withstanding that the two lines theoretically flank each 
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mutual dofouoe ahould ht m> to regulate their reliefs that 
the lines of defense should terminate at suoh distauee 
from the ^und as to give effective defence to the parts 
of the works intended to be flanked. The Aedan may be 
considered the moet simple form of d^msive work, though 
a straight parapet terminating by short returns at each 
flank, in the form either of epaulements or of regular para- 
pets, may occasionally be combined with defeusiTe works. 
The redan is open in the rear, and the line joining B and 
C is called the gorge. 

The ** Lunette is a redan to which flanks or lateral wings 
have been added; in form, therefore, it resembles a bastion, 
lu fig. 48 Lunettes are shown so arranged that the faces of 
those in rear may flank the faces of those in front; but with 
respect to the distribution and arrangement of the works 
destined to form Lines of Intrenchment more will be said 
hereafter. 

The “ Tenaille'* is the reverse of the redan ; it consists of 
two lines forming a re-entering angle facing the exterior. 
It can, from its form, only bo used in direct or approximate 
connection with other works which close up or cover the 
ends of its lines. Either alone or combined with redans 
it is very commonly nsed in continued Lines of Intrench- 
zuents. Fig. 44 represents a Line of Bedans joined by 
straight lines, and fig. 46 a Lino of Irregular Tenailles, whilst 
fig, 62 represents a normal line of Tenailles, of which the 
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re-entering angles do not exceed 100^, and the sides are 
equal, and fig. 63, an arrangement of Tenailles, with irre- 
gular sides, by which a Sedan, as DEF, is interposed be- 
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tween every pair of Tenailles. The Line en cremaillhe 
(fig. 46) is also derived from a combination of irregular ten- 
ailles, and is in many circumstances a very satisfactory 
arrangement. In selecting between these and other 
arrangements, including the bastion trace (fig. 47), the 
engineer must be guided by the nature of the ground and 
the special objects to be attained. A slight consideration 
is Bu^cient to show that the combination of regular tenailles 
in fig. 62 is only applicable to ground in itself regular. In 
most cases, however, the ground will be more or less irre- 
gular, and the works to defend it must be so also. When 
it is necessary to approach close to the bank of a river 
or a ravine, the Crdmoillere Line (fig. 46) is the simplest and 
best, the short or flanking sides Wng so placed as to face 
the probable direction of approach, and next to that the 
combined Bedan and Tenaille. Of open works, Lunettes 
admit of the most scientific arrangement, as they can be so 
placed in lines with intervals as reciprocally to flank each 
other, and thus to form a line of defence very similar to a 
regular bastioned Unc. The em]»loyment, however, of works 
open at the gorge must be restricted to positions where the 
enemy can only approach in front, his approach in other 
directions having been rendered impossible by obstacles or 
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by other Works, tn every cose it is desirable to take 
vantage of peculiarities in the features of the country, SiUd 
to modify them into such obstacles as shall relieve dCh 
fenders from apprehension of danger, and leave them at 
liberty to direct their attantioii more exclusively to the 
weaker points of their position ; but in no case should even 
apparently inaccessible points ^ left unwatched, as an en- 
ter|)ri8lng and akilfnl adversary will at times surmount 
difficulties which bad a|)peared insurmountable. As nat- 
urally defended points in a position can only be looked 
upon as exceiYtional advantages, if is evident that works 
left o[)eD at their gorges would be liable to surprise, 
and would therefore prove but imperfect instruments of 
defence. On this account it has been not unfrequeiitly pre- 
scribed that such works should be left unclosed when with- 
in range of musketry fire from the defences bohiiid them ; 
but it is better to lay down the fixed principle that in all 
cases they should bo closed at the gorge, as the power of 
driving an enemy out of the interior of such a work is of 
little value, for his object would be not to remain in its 
lafeiw, but to turn its parapet to Ids own uses. The’ 
manner in which they are generally closed is shown in 
fig. 64, which is o lunette secured at its gorge by a loop 
holed stockade, an obstacle effective against an enemyi 
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and, at the same time, easy of destruction, should he sue* 
ceed in temporarily obtaining possession of the work. Any 
of the obstacles previously d^escribed, such as abattis, 
may be used for the same purpose, but they have the dii*« 
advantage of not covering the defenders of the work from 
the enemy's fire, An engineer in deciding between opetk 
works, such as have been described, and closed w^orks such 
as will now be described, ought to take into consideration 
the circumstances of ground not only as affecting the security 
of the work itself, but as affecting the ease or diflicililty 
with which support can at any moment be afforded to its 
garrison. Open works are not fitted for any p(»sition where 
they are likely to be left to their own resources, even for a 
short time, os small bodies ol men cannot be expected to 
stand firm against a vigorous attack from a superior force, 
unless satisfied that support is at hand. Closed works, 
therefore, in which the parapet is continuous on all sides, 
can alone be relied upon under such circumstances; and 
the nature of the obitructions adopted in tboir construction 
should be such as to afford the garrison a reasonable con- 
fidence that by a vigorous defence they may be able to 
hold the enemy at bay ; for no general should expect to 
find in soldiers, as a body, that heroism which leads to 
self-sacrifice without hope. The easy capture of Uie 
redoubts at Balaclava, garrisoned by the Turks, is an 
illustration of this principle ; for though it is possible that 
they might have been longer maintained by French or 
British soldiers, it would have been unreasonable expect 
that their defenders should remain firm until ovei powered 
and cut down by their assatlanta, which must have been 
the result had not a supporting force been at band to iw* 
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Kevo th^m. The rules may therefore be laid down, that in 
all detached woik» the mmle and titne of relief ehould be 
palpable to the garrison ; that the nature ui the ronetruc- 
tiuns fthould inspire the garriBon with confidence In its 
power of resiMtauce for a reasonable time ; and, above all, 
that the garrisons of such works shouW be composed ot 
the best soldiers. 

ReJoubts, as has been said, may be either regular or 
irregular polygons of any number of sides, but the square 
redoubt is the most Htmple (see fig. 40). All redoubts 
have the disadvantage of dead ** salient ancles ; and it 
is tisual, therefore, to place the guns used in their defence 
in the salients, so that their fire may bo along the capitals 
or hues biHCctiug tho salient angles, as well as upon the 
deid space in frotit of them. The sides should to made 
ti» fn»nt rijo pridmble line of approach, and, as shown in one 
h df of fi;jr r)r>, which reprosentM a Rectangular Redoubt, tho 
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tN( arp H sometimes sloped gontl} down to tho bottom of 
tlio diti li, and covered with abattis or other obstacles, which 
can (lion hi‘ seen and defended in front by direct fire. Ii 
IS iinlccd nnjMiHsible t(? repeat too oltcn that in all works 
the ollii icMin of defence must mainly depend on the [K»w'ei 
,»f an I sting tlie progress of tho assailants at those points 
vdiichaie imder tho fire of the defenders, 'riio entrance 
t ) a le loubt should bo luuio in the least exposetl side, and 
be t»*oti‘ctcd by a par.ipettod travel* lO placed boldnd it, as 
in li<; \\U*n' an anaugoiuciU ol palisades is shown b^ 
winch the traverse may be couuected with the parapet 
of the works, ami the eutranee closed by gates i>r barriers. 
Tra venues nmy be also constructed either for the purpose 
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of defilade or for uTprding addition il cover to the troops. 
They may bo fouiK\ siifiiciently 

capacious, of long pir^^ epaulemem., with a space Iv* 


tween them, which cm be covefed ower or bItiliMi whetk 
it is likely that the work will be held for a oonsidemble 
time, and when, in consequence, a more secure and 
comfortable lodpng is desirable for the garrison. Mega* 
sines for ammunition may be constructed either against or 
in such traverses ; and fig. 50 represents, in ]plan and sec- 
tion, a magasme behind a gabion traverse, and isolated from 
the [larapet in front of it. This magmsine is partly snnk in 
the ground, with sides of plank and a roof of strong timbers 
forming a ridge in the centre, covered first with fascines 
and then with 4 or 5 feet of earth. Its dimensions are — 
length 8 feet, breadth 5 feet, height € feet 

Having thus generally described this portion of the sub- 
ject, it is necessary to determine the least size which can be 
given to redonbts, so 
ns to ensure interior 
space sufficient to ac- 
commodate the garri- 
son required for the 
defence of the parapet, 
remembering that in 
works not provided 
with flanking defences 
the whole parapet, uu- 
h‘S8 secured in part by 
some insurmountable 
natural obstacle, must 
be defended. 

A general formula 
may bo easily obtained for determining the least regulai 
polygonal trace in the following manner : — 

Lot r be tho mIJo iw foot of any regular polygon, n tho number 
of sides, A tho inteiior surface reckoned from tne foot of tho bnu- 
<piott4i, y the number of men forming the garrison, / the number of 
linear feet allotted to each soldier, F the number of square leit 
occupied by each man in the interior, — then 
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and Fys^ A, or //« ; whence -y— “ A. 

Again, let the peri>endic'ului Cd^ fiom the oentie ot the polygon 
(fig 67) to its siile AB, be and let the distance db from the side 
AJi to the lM>uudarv line of the available interior siiace mn be d , 
then - d ^ and os CW • AB . . 06 : mn^p: a* : - a: fwn, or mn «=« 

^ ~ • Now, tho value of p expressed as a function of 

and of the angle of the rentre whieh is — ^' J cot. J varies 
with the natnie of the polygon ; and replacing therefore the 
vaiiohle coefficient i cot. j 0 by j8, We have 77 and m//, the 

side of the mtcrioi apace , and Vb ^ 

p 0x fi 


mn X 4 <'ot i 


C’mw 4 7/171 X tV; ih thus 


whencM" also - ^ 
d h . ^ 


(H)- , 


The surface of the intorioi triangle 
and 

•» 

and thence by rcdiictioii 


^ ^ ^ y The values of the variable 


^*ol, i ^ are as follows : — 


In the liianglc, 0*288 

, , square, 0 *600 

„ pentagon, 0*688 

,, hexagon, 0*866 

Taking tho square, and supposing we have d«12 feet, /=8, 
F-^OxS'^lS, a*««62*81 feet (21 yards), which may therefore be 
taken as tho aide of the bmallest squaie ivdouht to be defended 
by mie nink only of soldiers, the garnson being 84 men in single 
mnk, and a reserve equal to one-third of the garrison; if/— 2, 
then jr — 76 66 feet, or nearly 26 yards, the garrison being 356 
men. If then.* are to 'be tw*o ranks, and 82*6 — 30 yards 
nearly, the ganiHon Uung 240 men: and if two ranks, with a 
reserve equal to oiie-thir^ of the whole garrison,/—! and JC** 116 
fec't, or aoont 88 yank, the garrison being 456 men. 

Triangular Redoubts are rarely used, as their interior 
I space iH small and out of proportion to the length of 
j pai*apot, thus the smallebt tiiaugular redoubt to be de- 
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milks riiMlil kiire a side {») 84 in 
lengthi and a ffarrison of 334 metii the total length of 
parapet required for this force being 162 yatds ; whereas a 
square redoubt of 38 yards side, iraich am a total length 
of parapet of only 152 yards, will accommodate a garrison 
of 456 men, admitting a two-rank*' defence, with a reserve 
of one-third the whole garnsoii. Another ^ 

Triangular Redoubts is the great amount of dead^gle space 
before the salients. Keeping these figures in reoidlection, 
the engineer will readily be able to determine his arran^- 
ment of the proposed garrison, and to limit himself to the 
least amount of work in parapet If, however, he has to 
provide, in addition, for guns, for traverses, and for other 
Constructions, he must increase the side of his square, bear- 
ing in mind that in the square of 38 yards side the 
augmentation of 1 yard per side adds only 12 men to the 
garrison, raising it to 468, whilst it adds 549 square feet 
to the interior space ; so that as the 12 men require only 
216 square feet, there will be an addition of 333 square feet 
towards the additional provision specified. And if the side 
be increased to 45 yards, and the garrison to 540 men there 
will be a surplus interior space of 2709 square feet being 
sufilioient for barbettes, for three guns and one howitzer, 
and for a traverse; this size may therefore be assumed 
as the best for a normal redoubt It has been usual to 
assume that a redoubt should not have more than 180 yards 
of parapet, but there does not seem to be any reason for 
this assumption ; and it may be said with confidence 
that a redoubt with doable this extent of parapet will be 
superior to afield fort of the same strength of garrison, oven 
though the fort has the theoretical advantage of reciprocal 
defence. The ditches of larger redoubts are sometimes, 
when oircumstaiicos admit, defended by Caponui^res (fig. 
58) placed either at the nugles or lu the middle of the sides. 



Fiq. 58. - Oaiv>iiiil<Te. 

These capoum^it^^ arc built of timber and roofed with logs 
or fascines, covered with earth ; occasionally the ditches 
are defended by counterscarp galleries at the angles, con- 
structed of the same mateiials as the caponni^res, but buried 
in the counterscarp. Access is obtained by galleries 
revetted with timber descending from the interior of the 
work into the capouni^re, and beneath the ditch to the 
counterscarp galleries In fig. 40, one of the angles is 
shown with an indented parapet os a means of correcting 
tlie defect of a dead salient; but this is difficult of 
construction, and it will generally be preferable either to 
cut it off as in another angle of the figure, or to round 
it as in a third, or to occupy it by a gun en barbette, 
as ill the fourth. Of Forts, fig. 41 exhibit a Star-Fort of 
eight points formed upon a square, which is far preferable 


to one of six points formed upon a triangle, as giving com^ 
parativoly more available interior space. The defect, hoWr 
ever, in this trace is that, though the intermediate angle F 
is sufficioutly open- -as it exceeds 60 - the angles A and 
B are less then 60”. Down to the lowest limit of such 
forts, in which AB of fig. 41 is taken at 60 yards, and the 
aides AE, EF, EBat 20 yards, there is still sufiiciont space 
to accommodate the necessary garnnon, which Hbould be in 
that case about 900 men. It is uscleas to describe those 
forms of star-forts which would not accoinmodtite the re^ 
quirod garrisons ; but that represented in fig. 59 is well 



fitted for a large gariison. I’Jio following is a simple* 
construction on a pentagon. Bisect AB in 0; in^e 
tlie perpendicular CP *“ J AB ; join APuiid BP , make Btl 
and Ad each of AB, and join dr, dr. In tliis case the 
angles at A and B will be 64”, and the short sides (^\ itli an 
exterior side of 120 yards) each 23 yards. From what has 
been already said, Demi bastioned Forts (fig, 43) will rarely 
be used; but when the pioposod garrison requiies a large- 
amount of accommodation, and there Is time to under- 
take such works, the bastioned trace shonlu^'e adopted, a» 
It introduces a principle not ob.served in the preceding 
truces, namely, that of defending the whole by a ]>ait, the op- 
posite fiiinks KC, FG (fig. 42) of the two bastions GEAEG^ 
GFBFG defending the intervening cm tain GG between 
them, as well as the faces AK, BF of the bahtions — whilst 
the fire of one flank necessarily sees the escarp of the 
oyiposite one and defends it. Ilie bastions are indeed^ 
like their analogous lunettes, works in themselves, the 
curtain being only a connecting line, forming several 
bastions into one connected whole. Fig. 42 is a square 
liastioned fort, but the pent^on is a better form, anti 
should lie orlopted when practicable. This bastioned form 
of field forts has l>een derived from the more massive struc- 
tures ado]>tod in the permanent defences of fortresses, and 
Its history, so interesting m itself, will be given in a 
future page. Little further need be said on this sec- 
tion of the subject, except tq point out the great import- 
ance of field-works in securing a base of ojierations for nu 
advancing army. Fig. 49 (page 435) exhibits, for ex 
ample, a bridge head consisting of a bastioned front, with 
either simple straight branches or brunches with a short 
flank, as shown in the figure (see also fig. 60 below) 
This is technically called a Horn Work; and if there 
had been two such fronts so placed as to throw a bastion 
in the centie, and connected as before with the river 
by straight branches, the work would have been called 
a Crown Work. Lunettes and even Redans may alsodje 
used, as in left side of fig. 36, for a similar purpose, 
the object is first to secure the bridge from that enethy'a 
I attack and fire, and secondly to allow the defenHng army 



to manoeum on the opposite side; but in proportkm 
to the numbers to be passed over the bridge, and to 



the extent of advance contemplated, it will be necessary 
eitbur to increase the importance of the works forming the 
bridge bead, or to form more than one bridge in connexion 
with tliem Nothing can be more fatal to a retreating army 
than to be driven back upon a river without a line of intrench- 
meat sufficient to enable it to maintain its ground whilst its 
arrangements for passing the river are in progress. Fig. 60 
exhibits one such arrangement, in which the Horn Work 
front has been much enlarged, and a lunette as a keep 
introduced within it The mode in which the troops can 
move out at the sides, under iiroteotion of covering and 
flanking parapets, is sliown, as well as the barbettes for 
gviUB, which become necessary in v^orks having so im- 
portant an object Fig. 61 represents a line of Tenaille 
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lutrenchments in front of the lunette, and a line of 
intrenchmeut on the near side of the river, from part of 
which the last terminal branches of the tenoilles are 
flanked. In this figure T, T represent traverses, and F, F 
either chains or hues of pickets placed across the stream, — 
the object of the first being to secure the bridge from the 
ricochet fire of the enemy, and of the second to secure it 
from destruction by burning or explosive bodies launched 
by the enemy up the stream, to float down upon the bridge. 
More extended intrenchments might be f<irmod of lines 
of lunettes with intervening intrencliments ; but it is 
unaeoesaary here to pursue the subject further, as the 
engineer must uecessunly adapt his works to the nature of 
the ground, and to the strength of the army for which he is 
lequued to prepare a deionsivo position, from which it may 
eiUier advance or retire, without risk or confusion, as the 
necessities of war may retpiire. 

Pkemanent Fortification. 

If, as bus been stated, simple linos or works of fortiftca- 
cation have been adopted even by the rudest tribes of 
IWndoring savages* fur their temporary defence or security, 
tbe more massive and artistic works of pennanent defence 
would s^om to imply a certain amount of civilizatioti. As 


an indbedf isi 

society* When taen first asseitibled iogMier for mutual 
protection, and placed their habitations in one spot, 
the law* of necessity, springing in this case from the prin- 
ciple of self-defence, rendered it indispensable for them to 
adopt means for securing their families and their property 
against the sudden inroi^ of enemies. In the early ages, 
men were sufficiently protected by a wall, from behind which 
they could with safety discharge darts, arrows, and other 
missiles against an assailant But when, in the progress 
of improvement, new and more powerful means of attack 
were discovered, it became necessary to increase, in a cor* 
responding degree, the power of resistance ; and so it came 
to pass that the feeble defensive structures of primitive 
times were superseded by solid ramparts, flanked and com- 
manded by elevated towers; and, as the power of attacking 
fortresses or places of strength became augmented by sue 
cessive devices and inventions, so the means of resistance 
became proportionally increased, until the art of Fortifiesr 
tion arrived at a state of comparative perfection, in which 
for many ages it remained nearly stationary. 

The various improvements which were from time to 
time made, iu strengthening the walls and in adding to 
the defences of ancient cities, are recorded iu history, and 
need not be detailed in this place. The first wmls of 
which we read were of brick. Amongst the ancient 
Greeks, brick and rubble stones intermixed were used, 
as we find from the description of the wall which con- 
nected Mount Hymettus with the city of Athens; but, 
surrounding several cities were works of Cyclopean char- 
acter, built of huge stones, without mortar, placed with 
their longer axis transversely to the line of wall, and 
arranged with great care and skill. The walls of Babylon 
and N luovoh indicate a prodigious advancement in the art 
of Fortification, and are justly accounted amongst the 
wonders of the ancient world. Those of the former city, 
ascribed by some to Belus, and by others to Somiramis, 
were thirty-two feet in thickness, and one hundred 
feet in height, surmounted at intervals by towers 
ten feet higher, and cemented by means of bitumen or 
asphaltum ; they encompassed a vast area, and presented 
a solid defence, which no means of attack known in ancient 
times were sufficient to overcome or beat down. The walls 
of Jerusalem, though of smaller dimensions, appear to have 
been little inferior in strength and solidity to those of 
Babylon ; for, in the siege of that capital by Vespasian, 
all the lioman battering-rams and other engines, though 
used with the utmost vigour through a whole night, only 
succeeded in disengaging four stones iu the masonry of the 
tower of Antonia. But after Fortification had arrived at the 
state in which we find it iu the works of these and other 
cities, it remained stationary for ages, and perhaps even 
retrograded somewhat, .until the discovery of gunpowder, 
the invention of artillery, and the application of both to 
military purposes, effected an entire revolution in the prin- 
ciples of attack and defence. Than the towers, which had 
formed secure flanking defences against assailants armed 
only with arrows and darts, no longer afforded protec- 
tion against projectiles discharged from cannon ; and even 
those battlements which had defied the catapult and the bat- 
tering-ram speedily fell before the new force with which they 
were assailed, burying their defenders in their ruins. 

The ancient system of Fortification being thus found 
of little avail against the new method of attack which 
came into gener^* use towards the close of the fifteenth 
century,, it became indispensably necessary to adopt im- 
proved methods of defence. The plan of fortifying with 
bastions is believed to have originated with the Italians 
early in the fifteenth century; tho^li Papaoino D'Antoni, 
, professor of artillery and engineering of Turin, states, in 
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irehitet$ura MUiUnre tfaM seveftal smuJl bistkma 

bad been constructed in the preceding centai7» and that 
bhe ruin of a large bastion which had formed {^rt of the 
fortifications of Tarin» bailt for Duke liOiua of Saroy» 
)till existed in the royal gardens at that time« The bSstions 
)n the enceinte of Verona, built by the Ifcaltan engineer 
Uicheli, in the year 1523, are generally eupposed to be 
^he oldest e^ctant; and the next, probwly, are those of 
>he citadel of Antwerp, which were oonetrueted fer the am* 
:>eror Charles Y. in 1545, by the Italian engineer Paeiotto 
D’Crbino* These bastions are small, with narrow gorges 
iud short flanks and faces, and are pla^ at great distances 
rotn one another^ it beln^ the invariable practice, at the 
/ime when they were built, and for a considerable time 
ifterwards, to attack the curtains, and not the faces of the 
^astioua 

Errard of Bolnde-duc was the first in France who laid 
iown rules respecting the best method of fortifying a place, 
\o as to cover its flank. Ho was one of the principal officers 
:)f the engiuoers m ordinary to the king, a corps formed by 
^uUy, who was grind master or master general of artillery 
LU the reign of Henry IV., out of the beat instructed and 
[no4t exi>ori6uced military men. This corps is now the 
Corps de 06nie, and to this day maintams its sciontiiio 
character. At the command of the minister, Errard 
wrote a book ou the subject, which was published in 
1594, and in which the details of his method are explained. 
As a writer on fortification, be was preceded in France by 
Beril de la Troille, who published his work on fortifying 
towns and castles in 1557. Errard fortified inwards ; and 
LU the square, pentagon, hexagon, heptagon, and oct«igon 
he made the fiank perpendicular to the face of the bastion ; 
but m the enneagon, and in polvgous of a greater number 
of sides, he made it perpendicular to the curtain. In his 
method, however, the gorges are too small, the embrasures 
arc too oblique, and the ditch is almost defenceless. This 
engineer constructed part of the enceinte of the citadel of 
Doutens, the citadel of Amiens, and some works st Mont* 
ruiiil and Calais. 

Antoine de Ville, who succeeded Errard, published a 
treatise, dateil 1629, in which he completed much that his 
predecessor hod only sketched, and rectified various defects 
in the method of the latter. He was employed under 
Louis XIIL, and constructed new enceintes tor Montreuil 
and Calais. His method of fortifying has been denomin- 
ated by some the French Method, and by others the Com- 
pound System (Si/steme d trait com}x>a^\ because it united 
the Italian and Spanish methods, from the latter of which 
it differs only in having no second flanks and fichant lines 
of defence, and in not confining the flanke*dor salient angle 
of the bastion to ninety degrees. The leading maxims of 
De Ville were to place the flanks perpendicularly to the 
curtain, to make them equal to the demigorges, or a sixth 
part of the side of the interior polygon, and, in tlie 
nexagon and all higher polygons, to confine the flanked 
angle to ninety degrees. But imis method is liable to nearly 
the same objections as that of Errard, as the embrasures 
are too oblique, especially in the polygons, and the ditch is 
ill defended. 

In 1645, sixteen years after the {ftiblication of De 
Ville’s, appeared the treatise of the Comte de Pagan, which 
contained the development of a system that, in a short 
timer entirely superseded those of his predecessors. It was 
the Comte de Pagan who first disengaged the science of 
Fortification from a number of sappositions which enstom 
had consecrated, and which, resting more on abstract 
mathematical reasoning than on practical eitperience, had 
hitherto retarded the progress of the art. This engineer 
served at twenty^ve sieges with great reputation ; but 
having become blind at the age of thirty eight, he was 


obliged to retire from the service, in which he had already 
obtained the rank (then second only to that of inajrshal of 
France) of marescbal-de-camp, and he died six years after 
completing the treatise above mentioned. He hod fniin 
his earliest years devoted himself to the study of luathe- 
maticts and fortifications, and he published several wc^rks 
ou astronomy besides his celebrated work on Fortification, 
Fagan made the fiank perpendicular to the lino of de- 
fence, in order as much as (>assible to cover the face of the 
opposite bastion; and he devised a method of building 
casemates peculiat to himself. Vaubaii borrowed from 
Pagan the length of his perpendicular, and Allain Mauesson 
MiUlet, whose construction has found much iavour, pro- • 
ceoded upon the principles Pagan hod laid down.^ 

The Mareschal de Vauban was born In 1633; and 
at the time of the Comte de Pagan’s death, he had 
already acquired reputation at several sieges. Vauban 
followed up the principles suggested by Pagan, and em- 
ployed them extensively, with consummate skill and judg- 
ment. He constructed 33 new foi tresses, repaired and im- 
proved 100, and conducted about 50 sieges, ills extensive 
works, especially the treatise f}* VAftWjitie H de la Defemi 
dee Places^ published in 1737, speak for tlicmselves. From 
these works have been com)[)iloJ the systems whn^h, in the 
military schools, are denominated Vaubaii’s first, eetond, and 
third systems of Fortification, and which the reader will find 
developed in the sequel. Had the genius of Vauban been 
applied to the discovery of a method for securing a perma- 
nent superiority to the defence of fortified places, posterity 
would have been greatly indebted to him, and even human- 
ity would have had cause to rejoice in such a triumph of 
military art. But, being engaged in the service of the most 
ambitious monarch of modern times, ].<ouis XTV., ho applied 
his great talents to forward his master'.^ views, and perfected 
that irresistible system of attack^ which has ever since been 
so successfully followed. Before his time the supei ionty wtis 
on the side of the defence ; but ho so completely reversed 
the case that the success of an attack, conducted scictuifically 
and with adequate means, ha^ been until the ]>re8eut time 
a matter of certainty.*^ Vauban was no oulinaiy iimn in any 
sense. As the inventor of parallels in bteges, and of rico- 
chet fire, he stands in the first rank of military engineers ; 
an 1 as he conducted 53 sieges, and took part in 140 
battles and skirmisbes, it must be admitted that in respect 
of experience he stuuds in no inferior position. At fifty- 
five years of age bo attained the highest honour of the 
French army, being created marshal of France; yet 
amidst his stirring and successful military life he never 
ceased to turn to account the geometrical knowledge for 
which bo was distinguished when a youth, and which had 
obtained for him the early notice of the Prince de CondA 
Ills mind was never idle, and was constantly directed to pre- 
lects of public utility, civil as well as military ; and he left 
l^ehind him records of such labours in 12 folio manuscript 
volumes, entitled Mee Ovdveti^y a wonderful monument 
of his ability and industry. 

M. Minno, Baron de Ooehorn, first a general of artillery, 
then a lieutenant-general of infantry, and ultimately direc- 

^ Mallet couatructed outwarda, making iu every figuro or [)olygon the 
deniigorge equal to a fifth part of the aide of the intenor jiobgon or 
figure, the capital of the bastion equal to a third part of the same f^ide, 
the curtain equal to three-fiftha or thnee the demigorge, and the angle 
of the dank equal to 98^. The faces of the bastions and the llankH are 
determined by the Utiea of defence, which are razant. From these 
data all the other lines and angles are easily found. 

* See his work JJe VAUaque H de la D^fenee dee Placre, passim, 

* The protracted siege of Sebastopol is no exception to this rule. 
The length of Its resistance was due to the fact that the resources at 
the disposal of the allied armies did not sulliee for its investment, and 
that the Kusidans were in consequence able to introduce at their plea- 
sure reinfoTcements of men, niateiial, and provisions; Indeed, at times 
they were more numerous tlian the attacking force. 

IX. - s6 
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toT'general of all the fortified plaeee belonging tu the United 
Proviocee of Holland, wan the conteini>orary and rival of 
Vaiiban. Thin able engineer, c<invinced that, however ex- 
[lenHively the ramimrt of a town may be constracted, it 
cannot long re«i«t the shock of lioavy ordnance, inventod 
three different systems by which such obstacles are thrown 
in the way of a besiegiug force that, although the place be 
not thereby rendered ini[iregnablo, it can only be reached 
with great difficulty and hazard. But these systems, with* 
out modification, arc only applicable to low and swampy 
situatioim, such as are fo l>o found in Holland, and are 
thrroforis not avajlable in localities of a different description. 
Nevertheless, Bi*rgen>op-Zoom, Mannheim, and other places 
fortified by this engineer, particularly the two named, have 
very groat merit, inasmuch as it is impossible for a besieger 
to j>en<*(rato into any of the works without being exfiosed, 
on all sifles, to the fire of the besieged, who are under 
cover, and from whose artillery and musketry fire it is 
scarrrdy possible for an assailant to shelter himself. In 
fact, Coeliorn was a great master, and combined with the 
bastioned trace, as will be explained when his system is 
noticed, many of the means of defence springing from 
another source. Ho published his first work on Fortifica- 
tion before he had acquired much exfierience ; and in forti- 
fying Borgcn-o|>-Zooin, which is allowed to be his master- 
piece, he dul not rr’produce, except in fragmentary details, 
any of his published systems. 

Kiiico Vanbin*H time several improvements have been 
suggested, particularly by Cormontaigne, who entered the 
corps of French engineers in 171 fi, nine years after Vau- 
Imri's death, and diofl n mareschal-de-camp in 1750, Some 


1 

I 


account of the system of Oonnontaigno will be found in 


a Bubsecpient part of this article. The three methods 


enunciated by Belidor are all applicable to an octagon of 
200 toises. Scheiter distinguished his systems as great, 
mean, and little, in imitation of Pa^n, requiring the ex- 
terior sides of the polygon to be 200, 180, and 1 60 tolsos re- 


spectively. He adopted from Castriotto detached Imstions, 


ami made use of a contirmous fausse-braye. Fritach, a Pole, 
proposed two methods, which he exemplified on different 
polygons. T>ogen, a Dutchman, after enumerating, in a 
largo volume on Fortification, various modes employed by 
diffmmt writers for determining the salient angle, selected 
three as most worthy of approval, and proposed as many 
methods of construction, one of which is borrowed from 
Fiitach, the Pole. Pietro Rardi, an Italian, suggested a 


pcrnhiir method of construction on a hexagon. The Rieur 
dc Fontaine found the fiankod or salient angle of the bas- 
tion by adding 15* to half the angle of the figure, from 
the square up to the dodecagon, in which lost it b^omea 
90“, ami at tliislic continued it in all the higher polygons. 
Ho also constmcttul outwards, and, in every regular figure, 
nude the curtain equal to 72 toises, the face of the 
bastion to 48, and the flank, which he placed perpendicularly 
to the curtain, to 18 toises, or a fourth part of the curtain. 
Osanam and M filler delivered each four methods of eonstmo- 
tion, the particulars of wliich will be found in their respec- 
tive works. In 1751 Charles Bisset, who, as engineer- 
extraordinary, served with the duke of Cumberland in the 
Netherlands, and was present during the siege of Bergen- 
op-Zoom by Marshal lK.>wendahl, published a treatise on 
the theory and construction of Fortification, in which there 
are many sensible and judicious remarks ; and this may also 
be said of an /Sssai mr la Fortifieatimy ou Earamen dts 
Cau$f$ rfc la grande mfMorite de VAttaqne »iir la Defense^ 
published anonymously In 1765. In a work entitled 
hetfore de la Guerre, which appeared at Turin in 1747, a 
new method of construction is proposed, in which the 
principal novelties are mines under all* the works, and 
regular communications with them by means of subter- 


raneous galleries, to be resorted to as the enemy ap- 
proaches the body of the place. The third volume of the 
(Eiivres MilUaires contains useful observations and maxims 
relative to irregular Fortification ; and in the supplement 
to the Rkvtriei of Marshal Saxe^ by Baron d’Espagnac, 
the subject of Fortification is amply discussed, and an 
accurate description given of the different means of attack 
and defence. Besides the writers above enumerated may 
be mentioned the Chevalier Rt Julien, atl able engineer, 
who published a method by which, he asserts, works may 
be constructed at less expense, yet in such a manner as to 
render the defence more formidable ; Francisco Marchi, of 
Bologna, who in 1599 famished no less than 139 different 
methods of constmeting fortifications, many of which are 
valuable, and from which subsequent engineers have 
greatly profited; Bombelle, who established lliree kinds of 
Fortification, called the grand royal (grand royal), the 
mean royal (iMj/eit royal), and the little royal (petti royal)*, 
Blondel, who published a system divided into two principal 
heads, the great and the little, whose exterior sides are re^ 
spectively 200 and 170 toises; Donato Rosetti, a canon of 
Leghorn, who wrote on the method of constructing works in 
what he calls Fortification d rehotira, or Fortification In re- 
verse, so denominated because the re-entering angle of the 
counterscarp being opposite to the flanked angle, it will, ac* 
cording to him, be necessary to attack it from the rc\*crsc side 
of the other works ; and Antonio de Herbart, major of artil- 
lery in the duke of WiirtemV)org'8 service, who published a 
treatise on Fortifications with what he calls angular poly- 
gom. The treatise entitled Nonvelle Mamh*e de fortifier 
leg Places, tiree dee m6lhodes du Chevalier de VHle, du Comte 
de Pagan, et de M, Vatdxtn, avec de$ Remarqties mr Vordre 
ren/orcS, snr lea deaaeina du Capitaine Marchi, et aur cevx 
tie AT. Mondel, which axipeared in 1689, is full of strong 
reasoning, whence the author deduced a now system ; but 
it contains little that is original, though it gives numer- 
ous references to what had previously appeared, and dis- 
X>OBe8 the different parts in a judicious manner. M. de 
Moutalembort's system of casemated and reverse fire has 
been in jiart adopted in the splendid fortress of Alessandria, 
in Italy, which was constructed under the direction of 
Napoleon. 

Of the more recent treatises on fortification, that of M. 
de Bomsmard, entitled Ea^nt General de Fortification, tHAt- 
toque et de Defense dea Places, dan*t tequel eea deux Sciences 
sont eTpliqiiees et miaea Vune par Pantre d la portae de tout 
le monde, is very elaborate and complete, and enjoys a de- 
servedly high reputation for accuracy and research. 

Carnot^s Trpite de la JXfenae dea Places Fortes was 
written to serve a temporary pur|>oso ; and the exaggerated 
celebrity ijvhich it acquired on its first appearance has been 
succeeded by an equally unfounded neglect The more 
prominent innovations recommended in this treatise were — 
first, an alteration, which, however, was not original, in the 
trace or outline of the polygon ; secondly, the suppression 
of the exterior revetment of the covered-way, known as 
the counterscarp ; thirdly, the detachment of the escarp- 
wall from the rampart, and the construction of the latter 
withont rovfitement; fourthly, destructive personal con- 
flict with tlie besiegers by means of frequent sorties ; and, 
lastly, vertical fire as the basis rather than the accessory of 
the defence. With regard to these innovations, all of which 
the reader will find ably discussed in Jones’s Journals of 
Sieges in Spain and Partugal, vol ii., it may be remarked 
that by means of an increased expenditure for retrench- 
ments and casemates, as recommended by Carnot, tlie 
strength of particular portions of the polygon may be in- 
creased ; and that, if he has failed in tracing a perfect 
front, founded on the basis of Montalembert’s system of 
casemated and reverse fire, he has at least rescued a valu- 
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*«!ble Miggefttion from unmerited neglect, and rendered an 
important service to science by directing the attention of 
military men to means likely to create a barrier against 
the growing powers of the attaclc 

The TraiJth de Fortification Sm^erraine^ miri df quatrr 
MeTnmres sitr les by M. Monad, lienfcenant-colonel 

of engineers in the French service, published at Paris in 
1804, is the most complete work on the subject of which 
it treats which has yet been given tt> the pfuhWe, Subter- 
ranean Fortification is a branch of the art which, until 
recently, was wholly neglected in England, and in which 
British engineers were far behind their brethren of the 
Continent We learn from Colonel Jones’s Work on the 
Peninsular sieges that the duke of Wellington’s army in 
Spain was without a tmined sapper or miner until late in 
the year 1813* In this respect things are now changed, 
and in the Engineers the army has the assistance of a body 
of men well inatrncted m the duties of the trench, the sap, 
and the mine, thouc;h it cannot be said even now that 
the corps of Engineers is of sufficient strength. Nor can 
this corps, as some contend, be supplemented by civil labour 
in time of war. Discipline is the foundation upon which 
the whole military system rests, and the highest skill, 
unless strictly subordinated to it, will avail little in war. 
The Undisciplined labourer, who, under ordinary circum- 
stances would have worked with the greatest effort, would 
be found worse than iisele‘^8 if forced to work on his knees 
in a sap, exposed to an enemy’s fire, or upon his back in 
a countermine, with the knowledge that the enemy’s miner, 
though he cannot fix his precise position, is probably within 
striking distance. 

Before going further it is desirable to recur to the 
earlier mothoda, and to investigite the manner in which 
the anciUnt arrangement of a wall, with round or square 
towers, passed into the present systems of defence. Fig. 
62 will explain the natural and probable manner In which 


Fig. 62 . — IlluHtrating the Growth of the Bastion, 
the old tower or rather tower-fort (baluardo) grew into the 
pentagonal bastion. If, for oxam[>le, lines of defence bo 
drawn from the extremes of two adjacent curtains to the 
angles a and c of the square tower-fort A, a space would 
be left, cboy unseen from the ac^acent forts B and C, and 
therefore undefended, except by downward Or vertical fire 
from machicoulis, or projections from the walls supported 
by corbels mode for the purposa Such a space would be 
turned to account by the besiegers in fixing their scaling 
ladders ; and the change of the straight line ac into the 
two faces cb, ah seems but the result of a self-evident 
necessity. As the work became enlarged, the portions of 
the fort Within the connecting walls m were omitted, 
and the flanks dc^/a alone remained of the old wall, form- 
ing with the faces the bastion fdbed, which only required 
to be Improved in proportions to become the bastion of 
modem times. It is, however, said that the tewers were 
sometimes placed with an angle salient as in B, and if so, 
omitting the portions nn, the resulting bastion has a strong 
analogy to those of Errard before mentioned. By using 
the old wall merely as a retaining wall, and as an obstacle 
against escalade, and adding to it a rampart and a parapet 


of earth, the Italians completed the system of bastioneA 
defence, which, notwithstanding all the modifications of 
the French, ought to bo called the Italian system. Tu 
this system, whilst imitating the conHtruction of the old 
towers by using canemated or masoiir}" vaulted chambera 
^r artilleiy, in addition to the gnus mounted on the ram- 
part, the Italians placed the musketeers on the banquette 
of the parapet, and made them fire over jt. Now this ar- 
raugement \>f muakvtiry fire ia an 
of the Italian s^^tom, and the reliefs ot the several works 
are by it restneted within certain limits, as it i*^ necessary 
so to determine the levels of the opposite flanks that the 
fire along their superior slopes shall defend the whole of 
the intervening curtain : but there are other modes of using 
musketry oh w^ell as artiHery fire in the defence of the 
ditcliLK, and on these were founded other systems of Forti- 
fication. 

The first Italian writer on Fortification was Tartaglia, 
whoso work was published in 1546; but the really first 
writer on the science was Albrecht Dilrer, a great painter, 
sculptor, and engraver, and a < ivil and military architect, 
w’^hose work is dated 1527, being published one year before 
his death. This remarkable man founded his system on 
the old circular tower-forts C, fig. 62, with which the dead 
space is much less than with Sipiare tower forts, and, enlarg 
ing the towers to an enonnoiis extent, he adopted the name 
^^Bastei,” or in tho plural “Bosteien,” for his new work 
As attention was at this early penod more directed to 
cannon than to the rude musket os an instrument of de 
fence, it was natural that the latter should be less con- 
sidered in those arrangements than the former. Diirer 
based his systems on the principle that the defences of 
basteien or other works which depend only on the cannon 
placed on their terrepleines may bo effective whilst the 
enemy is at a distance, but cannot be so when, under 
cover of his epaulements, ho has reached the ditch ; and 
leaving therefore to the cannon on the 
terrepleine the task of firing upon the 
enemy's troops and batteries at a dis 
tance, he placed cannon and musketry 
either in vaulted galleries running along 
the base of the escarp, or in caponui^res, 
also vaulted or casemated works, built 
across or transversely to the ditch. The 
great circular bastei of his third and 
most improved system was no less than 
130 yards in diameter, with an escarp' 
120 feet high, a ditch in front 100 feet wide, and a massive 
envelope, about 80 feet thick and 100 feet high, formed of 
earth with thick masonry rev4tements both in front and in 
rear, as a mask between the main work and the counterscarp. 
Such gigantic proportions as these have led many to con- 
sider Durer as little more than a speculative writer, but thia 
would bo an unjust estimate of his real merits. Reducing 
his works to more reasonable dimensions, they would, with 
proper modifications, have become practicable, and they 
have afforded many useful hints to the scientific engineer. 
’The defects of the circular form were compensated by the 
grazing fire of the caponni6res in his system, and the main 
work was retained in an effective state by the cover afforded 
to it by the envelope. We shall have occasion to refer 
again to Dilrer, but in the meantime it may be said that 
whilst the Italians are properly considered the originators 
of bostioned systems with an earthen parapet over which 
the musketry fire is directed, Dilrer has an undoubted claim 
to be considered the author of the systems of Fortification 
in which casetdated defence in the main works and in the 
caponni6res becomes the essential characteristic— -a system 
which has proved more fertile in results in modem times 
than the bastioned system. 
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SrstBHg OF Pfamakbnt Fortification. 

] . VaMbafi*i First System. 

Before commencing to draw a plan of FortificatioDi it i$ 
tteuttl to determine the polygon on which to describe it. 
In Plate III., fig. I, the angle taken is that of an octagon, 
and the length of the side in 360 yards. In constructing 
a fortification, a figure is determined on, as near a regular 
polygon as i>ossible, within which the enceinte or diain of 
mum works is to be contained. The encointoor body of the 
place consists of as many bastions, connected with curtains, 
as there are sides to the figure, and each of these is made 
about 400 yards. 

The Line or Outline denotes the line by which 

the figure of the work is defined. This line is supposed to 
pass along the cordon of the escarp, and is that from which 
all the other parts of the work are set off. 

Tbi^ Exterior Side^ or side of the polygon above mentioned 
iH eijual to 360 yards, is that upon which the Front of the 
l^'ortification is described, and it extends from the flanked 
ati>;le of one bastion to the corresponding flanked angle of 
the next, as AB. Those lines are bisected, and a perpen- 
dicular OD is drawn from the point of bisection towards 
thfH place, its length being proportional to the length of the 
exterior side and adjacent angle of the polygon, — that is, 
one sixth for the hexagon and all figures of a greater num- 
ber of silos, ono-sevonth for the pentagon, and one-eighth 
for the square. 

The Lines of Defence^ AEQ, BFH, are drawn from theex- 
tronuties of the exterior sides through the point I), and 
produced to an indefinite length ; and upon the lines so 
drawn are set off two-sevenths of the exterior sides, equal 
to 102^ yards, which mark the points fur the shoulders of 
the bastions, E and F. The distance between those points 
is then laid along the continuation of each line of defence, 
viz., from E to G and from F to H, and the lino connect- 
ing G and H the curtain OH, from the extremities of 
which lines are drawn to the points marked off fur the 
shoulders of the bastions, and these form the flanks. lu this 
manner is drawn a Frout of Fortification, and this being re- 
]>eatocI upon each side of the polygon, completes the works 
of the enceinte, or body of the place. 

Vanban divided his first system into three classes, namely, 
the little, the mean or intermodiate, and the great. The 
fim ho used for small forts of four or five sides, citadels, 
hot n works, and crown-works, making the exterior side 
from 120 to 240 yards the perpendicular equal in the square 
to one eighth, and in the pentagon to one-seventh, and 
the fatsos of the bastions in each equal to two-sevenths, of 
the exterior side. In the moan or iutermediato, which is 
adtptetl for all sizus of towns, tho exterior sido varies from 
250 to 300 yards, the perpondioular is one-sixth, and the 
fac of tho bastions are two-sevenths. In tho groat tho 
exterior side varies from 360 to 520 yards. This Was never 
adopted for all tho Hides of a place, but only in the case of 
one which happened to be near a river or a marsh, when 
tho distances of tho bastions should be so regulated that 
they may not be out of musketry range from one another. 
When the curtain becomes unavoidably too long, this defect 
is in part remedied by erecting on it a flat bastion, which 
is not so high as the rest of the works. 

Ground which will admit of being regularly fortified 
throughout is seldom met with ; nevertheless, the rules of 
regular fortification must bo observed as nearly as pos- 
sible These are<^ — that the flanked angles should not be 
loss than 00% that the lines of defence should not exceed 
musketry range, and 'that the sides should be lengthened 
or shortened so as to obtain a well-proportioned front upon 
each. After an irregular place has been reduced to as 
regular a figure as possible, lines are drawn parallel to 
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the sides of the figure at the dietatice of about^ SO yards 
from the houses, in order to give suificiettt qpace for 
the rampart I and these Hues form the interior polygon, 
which may be fortified outwards, b^ setting off the demi« 

n es of the bastions, and raasiug their flanks at 
_ 9 s of 100*" with the curtain. Or the exterior side 
may be formed and fortified inwards by drawing a line 
parallel to each of the interior sides; and when the apgle 
is that of a polygon of more than five sides, the distance 
from the exterior to the interior sides should not be less 
than 100 yards. If a side extend from 360 to 520 yards, 
tho perpendicular should be diminished to about 50 yards, 
and the faces of the bastions be made from 100 to 120 
yards. All these dimensions should, however, be now much 
incireased, and placed iu relation to the range of the modern 
rifled small arm. 

Tho Ditch or Fosse is an excavation of from 15 to 30 feet 
in depth, and from 30 to 50 yards in breadth, surrounding 
the rampart on the exterior side ; the earth dug out of it 
serves for the rampart and parapet. The side of the ditch 
next the place is called the escarp^ tho side next the 
country is called the counterscarp^ and is made circular 
opposite the salient angles of the works. In the figure 
arcs are described with a radius of 30 yards, opposite the 
salient angles of the bastions, tangents to which are drawn 
upon the shoulders of the neighbouring bastions, and thus 
the width of the ditch is fixed. The general dimensions of 
a ditch should be such that its excavation, or deblai, would 
produce suflScient earth, or remblai, for the fotmation of 
the works. The breadth varies from 30 to 50 yards, in 
order that, in passing across it to the assault, the enemy 
may, for a considerable time, be exposed to the tire of the 
works ; and its depth must be such as to render difficult 
the escalade of the parapet, as well as to prevent the 
besiegers at the crest of the glacis from being able to see 
the lower part of the revetment of tho escarp* The line 
of the counterscarp is drawn from the rounding at the 
salient angles of the bastions upon the shoulders of the 
bastions next adjoining, in order that the whole of tlie 
ditch may be deWded by the fire of the flanks of the 
bastions. Ditches are of three kinds, — wet, dry, and such 
as may be rendered either wot or dry. The wet ditch is 
effectual against surprises or sudden assaults, excepting 
during hard frost, for it may be passed \\hen frozen, as 
in the attempt to surprise Bergen-op-Zoom in the year 
1814 ; but the number of bridges of communication, which 
require continual repair, and the difficulty of making 
sorties, render a wet ditch extremely inconvenient. A dry 
ditch, which is capable of containing works for its own de- 
fence, and by means of which oomraunications round the 
works may more easily be maintained, is tliei^fore prefer- 
able; but the third kind, which unites the advant^es of 
the other two, is to be preferred to either. It is only in 
particular situations, however, that such a ditch is practic- 
able. 

The TenaUle^ in the form given to it by Yaubau, does 
not appear m the works of earlier engineers, but it seems 
to be naturally derived from the trace of Rimpler (1673), 
in which the middle flank is analogous in function to the 
tenaille, and occupies its position. It is a work placed in 
front of the curtain, and is thus formed: — its side faces are 
upon the lines of defence, and commence at points 11 yards 
distant from the shoulders of the bastion ; its front face is 
20 yards from and pkrallel to the curtain ; its gorge is par- 
allel to aqd 1 7 yards from the faces ; its ends are parallel to 
the flanks of the bastions. The relief orhe^ht of the teu- 
aille is determined by that of the neighbouring flOhks, and 
it has a parapet of 7^ feet in height and from 12 to 15 feet 
in thickness. The use of the teuaille is to cover the p<^ 
tern gate, which is often made iu the curtain or flank; in 
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iixf MuHm it pi*0to0fai iSte fomMMl hAfni it f or Ite 
dafeuce of the ditch ; in w6t ditches eOTen the boats 
eoltected lor the same tmr[> 08 e. It adds materially to 
defence^ as its fire^ from bdng more horisoatal and nearer 
to the bottom of the ditcfai is of coarse very effectim It 
fires into the ravelin, and acts as a partial travatee to the 
escarps of the curtain and the flanks* 

The Jtapdin or DtmUune was originally designed to 
cover the entrance to the fortress, but it soon developed 
into a most important work of defence, appearing as saoh 
in some early Italian Traces. Speckle, the great Oerman 
engineer, who fortified SchlottstMt, Hagenau, Ulm, Col- 
mar, Basel, and Strasburg, was, however, the first who re- 
cognised fnlly its importance, and laid down the rule that 
great ravelins materially augment the defensive power of 
a basfcioned system/^ Constructed upon this principle, the 
ravelins of Speckle were even larger than the ravelins of 
Oormontaigne^B system, and covered nearly the whole of the 
bastions, their faces being directed on the salients of the bas- 
tions and their capitals, extending about IdO yards in ad- 
vance of the exterior side of the polygon. Speckle was a 
man of science, having studied mathematics and military 
engineering in his youth, and perfected his knowledge by 
visiting and inspecting the most remarkable Italian Fortifi- 
cations existing in Ills time. The Kavelin is a work con* 
structed opposite the curtain, of two faces meeting in an out- 
ward or salient angle, with two deniigorges formed by the 
counterscarp. Its use is to cover the curtain, the gates, and 
the flanks of the bastion. The Kavelin is constructed as 
follows. At 1 1 yards from the shoulder along the faces of 
the bastion, points are set off ; an arc is described from the 
angle of the flank upon the perpendicular produced, with a 
radius of 160 yards; from this intersection lines are drawn 
towards the points set off, but not further than the lines 
of the counterscarp ; at the intersection of the lines of tho 
counterscarp or re-entering angle 6 yards are set off on the 
capital or line bisecting its angle, whence lines are drawn 
parallel to the lines of defence till they meet those of tho 
counterscarp. Stairs, called pets-de-^touris, are constructed 
here in order to facilitate the entrance into the ravelin from 
the ditch. The ditch in tho ravelin, which is 24 yards in 
breadth, is made circular at the salient angle, and drawn 
parallel to the faces till it joins the main ditch. 

Tho Cowred-way was first described by Tartaglia in 1554, 
BO that it must have been used at a very early epoch of 
Italian Fortification. Some of the first bastioned fortresses 
were, however, without this highly important work ; and 
it is recorded that at the siege of Vienna by the Turks, the 
garrison having made a sortie, some companies were pur- 
sued by the Turks up to the counterscarp, and forced over 
it into the ditch. The necessity of being able to assemble 
tmder tm^r from tho enemy’s fire the troops intended for a 
sortie, and to afford them when repulsed a place for reform- 
ing and checking the enemy’s progress, and thus insuring 
an orderly retreat into the body of the place, soon became 
apparent, and a Covered-way was supplied to works origin- 
ally constructed without one. It is a space of 10 yards in 
breadth, extending all round the work between the edge of 
the counterscarp of the ditch and the parapet which covers 
it ; this parapet is from 7 to 9 feet in height, and has a 
banquette for musketry. The superior part of this parai>et 
forms ^ gentle slope towards the country, which terminates 
at the distance of from 40 to 70 yards ; and this slope is 
cdled the The Covered-way serves for drawing up 

troops in order to make sorties, and costs less than any other 
part of the works in proportion to the difficulty of taking 
it. In its salient and re-entering angles are open spaces 
called Place9 of arm* 

The Salient Ptam of arm are the open spaces between 
the circukr parts of the counteiecarp and the prolongation 
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to intlNrSeetioti of the branches of the eovered-way. The f 
Pe-enieriny Piaee$ qf eiWis are constructed with two faces, 
forming a salient angle of 100^ with the covered-way« The 
demigorges of the re-euteriiig places of arms are generally 
from 24 to 30 yards; but when they are intended to con- 
tain a redoubt or intrenchment, they are from 40 to 48 
yards. The Re-entering Flaces of arms are meant to flank 
the branches of the covered*way, and to contain the troops 
for its defence. The Salient Places of arms also serve for 
the assembly of troops for the defence of the covered-way. 

Traifer»e$ are constrncted acnoss the covered-way, upon 
the prolongation of the sides of the ravelins and bastions, 
perpentlicular to the line of the coanterscar|> ; they are from 
18 to 20 feet thick, and servo to cover the troops from the 
enfilading fire of the enemy. Other traverses are con- 
structed between these, so placed that the distances between 
them should not exceed 40 yards. Passages 10 or 12 feet 
wide, which are fortuod by cutting into the parapet of tho 
covered-way round the ends of the traverses, afford thorough 
communication; the openings are closed when necessary 
by gates. In the more improved systems of Cormontaigne 
and others, these openings are constructed in such a manner 
that each can be defended by the fire from the traverse in 
rear of it 

The GlaciAt as already stated, forms a gentle slope from 
the parapet of the covored-way towards the country, and 
varies from 40 to 70 yards in length. Its parapet cannot 
be ruined by the fire of the enemy ; it covers the revetment 
of the body of the place ; and being an inclined plane, it can 
be easily seen and defended from any part of the works. 

The Jtampart is an embankment of earth, and is the 
{lart of the works next to the town which it surrounds. 
It must be broad enough to carry the parapet and to pro- 
vide sufficient space behind it for W'orkiim the guns, and 
for tl e free passage of the defenders. The Dttofi is im- 
mediately in front of the rampart, which is sustained by 
a revetment-wall of masonry or brickwork, called the escarp, 
strengthened by interior buttresses, called counterforts, 
placed at intervals regulated by the height of the wall and 
their own thickness. The Hainpart is divided into the 
tertepleine, the banquette^ the paraptt, and tho eacaip. 
See Plate IIL, fig. 4. ‘ 

The Pfvetment or face of masonry around tlie work on 
both sides of the ditch is intended to prevent tho earth 
above from falling into the ditch. To ascertain the proper 
thickness of masonry for revetments has always been a 
matter of considerable trouble and difficulty, General Sir 
Charles Pasloy of the Koyal Engineers has given the follow- 
I ing rules. (1) For full-scarped revetments without berms, 
and for deini-revetments having berms equal to one-foutth 
the height of the masonry, the thickness of the wall should 
bo seventeen-sixtieths, and the length of the counterforts 
or buttresses one-fifth of their height. (2) For demi-re* 
vetnients without berms, the mean thickness of the wall 
should be three-tenths, and the length of the counterfort 
one-fifth of the height (3) For counterscarp revetments, 
having only to retain simple terrepleipes, the mean thickness 
should be one-fourth, and the counterfort one-sixth of the 
height In all these cases General Pasley supposes the re- 
vetment to be countersloped, that is, to have the exterior 
slo}>e in a vertical plane, and the interior face inclined, so 
that the base of the wall may be broader than its tup 
by one-fifth of its height ; and be also supposes the 
counterforts to be rectangular, and the intervals between 
their centres to be equal to four times their width. (4) 
He recommends that the foundations be made deeper in 
rear than in front, — that the courses of masonry form an 
angle with the horizon of about 10* till within a foot from 
the exterior, where they should be horizontal, to prevent 
the rain from penetrating, — and that the interior face 
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4>t th» wull idioold bo of imguUr form. The proe- 
sure of the earth ag^iaet the revetmenU may be ditmoiehed 
by buildlug archea in one or two tiers bctweeo the couoter* 
forts. 

The Cordon is a round projection of atone^ about a foot 
in diameter, near the top of the revetment wall^ which serv^ 
to throw the drip of rain off the fane of the masonry* It is 
also a considerable obstacle to besiege^ as it prevents tbehr 
ladders for escalade being placed against the esc^# 

The ^yrojUe or section of Vauban’s first system is given in 
Plato llf., fig, 4, in order to illustrate the relative relief 
or height of the respective works, and to show the com- 
mand which each has over the work in its front When 
* the height of the rampart, including that of its parapet, is 
20 feet, and that of the parapet of the coverea^way is 9 
feet above the plane of the site, then the rampart will have 
a command of 20 feet over the country, and 11 feet over 
the crest of the covered>way ; and the latter, again, will 
have a couiinaud of 9 feet over the country. There are three 
aorLs of command, namely, in front, in rear, and in enfilade. 
That iii front is when any eminence which commands the 
work directly faces it ; that in rear when the eminence is 
behind the work ; and that in enfilade when the ominonce 
js on the prolougatiim of any line or wotk. The last, which 
is tlie most dangerous kind of command, is best remedied 
by raising the salient of works exposed to it (see fig 23, 
p. 427), or by erecting traverses. In fig. 4 of Plate III. 
a line, called the line of site, and su2>posed to be the 
surface of the ground on which the fortification stands, 
is drawn, and perpendiculars are erected on it equal to the 
respective heights of the different parts of the works cor* 
re8[iouding to the lines in the figure; — a showing the 
teiTeploiac, b the banquette or step to enable the soldiers 
to fire over the parapet, c the parapet, d the revetment, 
€ the escarp, / the counterscarp, and so on. 

2. V<iuban*B Second and Third Syntenu, 

'rhe principles of Vauban’s First System having been thus 
explained, no great difficulty will be expurieuced in uuder- 
stamling the methods of other ongiiieeiB who have con- 
Mthuoled works varying but little in essentials from this 
system, the variations having arihon from difference of 
situation and local pecullariticb rather than from other 
causes, ill his other methods of construction, as, for 
oxumplr, in his second and third systems, Yaubau 
luiuself merely modified, according to circumstaupos, the 
princi|»1es upon which his first is based. When this cele* 
bruted military engineer was called upon to repair or 
improve the fortresses of Landau, Breisach, ikc., and found 
these phices surrounded with strong walls strengthened by 
«maU towers at the angles, he did not destroy these do- 
foncort, but constructed, nearly in tlie same proportions os 
in his fiist system, large counterguaidsor bastions in front 
of the towcis which crowned the angles of the wall, just 
as the Italian Castiiotto hud done in 1584. And by this 
method an important object was attained ; for, as in front 
of eitcli rower, or rather tower^babtion, there ran a ditch 
which out off* all commnmcatioii between it and the counter- 
guard, so the enemy, even if they should have succeeded in 
establishing themselves in the eounterguard, would still 
have another ditch to cross, and another wail to breach, 
before they could attempt to give the assault. 

There is so little difference between the second and third 
systems of Vauban tliat a descri]>tiou of tlie former will 
enable the leader to appreciate the (leculiarities of tlie 
latter In the second system (Plate III., fig. 2), the in- 
terior side of the polygon, from the centre of one tower- 
bastion to that of the next, is supposed to bo 240 yards, 
and at 24 yards from its extremities perpendiculars are 
direct ed equal to 36 yards for the flanks of the tower- 


A line la tben diarwit tlifoiudbi 
of these paraUel to tha interior ride 4JB^ 

till it lueets the oblique radius of the polygon, or line 
drawn front the oeutre of the polygon its angle, 

and this being dune on both sides of the angle forms 
the tower-bastion. The oblique radius is produced 7& 
yards, and lines of defence are drawn to the angle wham 
the tower-bastion joius the curtain or line AB« Qn these 
lines of defence, the faces of the counterguarcl, or exterior 
bastion, are set off equal to 126 yards, and from the poiot 
forming the shoulder, flanks are directed to a point set off 
on the line AB, at the distance of 70 yards from its ex- 
tremitiea From the salient angles of the tower-bastions 
arcs are described with a radius of 14 yards for the breadth 
of the ditcli, and tangents to these arcs are drawn parallel 
to the faces of the towertbastion, but stopped where they 
would meet a line drawn from the salient angle of the 
tower-bastions, at the distance of 20 yards from the flanks. 

The tenuilU is the same as in the first system, excepting 
that at its ends it is carried down till it meets the lines of 
defence drawn between the flanked or salient angles of the 
tower-bastions. The ditch in front of the conuterguards, or, 
in other words, the main ditch, is constructed in the same 
manner as in the first system. The ravelin is formed by 
setting off 90 yards from the re-entering angle of the 
counterscarp, and directi ng ils faces to points set off on the 
couuterguards, at the distance of 20 yards from the 
shoulders. A flank is formed by cutting off the corners of 
the ravelin at the distance cf 14 yards on its demigorge, 
and 20 on its face ; and this flank serves for the placing 
of guns in such a manner tliat their fire may be directed 
into the counterguard, or into the ditch before them, as 
occasion may require. Again, at the distance of 48 yards 
from the re-entering angle of the counterscarp, lines are 
drawn parallel to the faces of the ravelin for tfie redonbt , 
a ditch is formed in front of this, and parallel thereto, 
about 18 feet in breadth ; and the redoubt thus constructed 
has a command of 4 feet over the parapet of the ravelin, 
as the tower-bastions have over the cuunterguards, The 
covered-way and glade are formed os in the first svstem. 
It sometimes happens that redoubts are constructed in the 
rotontcriug places of arms ; in which case their demigorges 
are made from 15 to 40 yards, and their faces sot off at an 
angle of 100^, as before. 

3. Comiontaignda System* 

Tbe difference between the Systems of Vauban and Cor- 
montaigne may easily be discovered by an examination of 
Plate IIL, fig. 3. Vauban makes the faces of his bas- 
tions two-sevenths of the exterior side, and Cormoutaigne 
oue-third. Vauban, in his first system. dii*ects the faces 
of his ravelin to points upon the faces of the bastion distant 
11 yards from the shoulders, and in his second and third 
systems, to points distant 20 yards ; but Cormoutaigne 
makes the capital of his ravelins about 120 yards, and 
directs the faces to points distant 30 yards from the 
shoulders ; by which means the flunks are better covered, 
and the bastions and ravelins are enlarged. And this is ah 
advantage ; for be is thus enabled to construct a liirgor re- 
doubt in his ravelin, the curtain and flank are al^o better 
covered, and, as the former is shoitcr, communicatious are 
more easily kept up between the bastions. Comiontaigue 
gives the same breadth to bis covei*ed-way as Vauban, bi t 
he arranges in a 4iffcreut maimer the qommunicatioti roui d 
the extremitifva of the traverses, as may bo seen by inspect 
itig the plate. By this sig-sag line (»f communication, w hn h 
resembles the onimaill^re trace adopted by Speckle in his 
covered way, the t>nssage round the extremity of one tra- 
verse may be defended by the fire of the other in its rear, 
or uenrer to the body of the place, and the advance Ml 
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fcte IV 


miliiitft ftlong tibo 4bo*tf<iiwNl’-iii%jr 4> i 

ftuued ill 15^1 or long before the mTentiuoi of nctmliet 
e by Taubau had rendered traversea an eeeential eleinei^ 

fortidoatiun, hiB object aae not the eame as that of 
Oormontatgne, but simply to ensure a more perfect flank- 
ing defence of the branches of the covered*way than that 
afforded by the places of arms of his systems ^e ditches 
are, as shown in fig. 3 of Plate lll.i on different letela — 
the mam ditch being about 23 feet deep, and the ditch 
of the redoubt of the ravelin only 7 feet, so that from this 
latter ditch there is a tall of 16 feet to the mam ditch, 
retidenng it impossible to attack the mvelm by its gorge 
without the aid ot ladders An exammatiou of the several 
figures which represent Vauban’s and Oormoutaigue^s 
systems, as also the outworks of fig 3, Plate IV , will 
at unoe lender evident the vital defect ot the ordinary ar 
rangements of outworks — that they expose through the 
openings of their ditches the escai [i of the body of the place, 
or of the work on which their faces or branches are directed, 
to be breached In the System of Coimoutaigne, 
as well as in the Modern hvf^toiu next to be con 
sidereii, the increased projection of the ravelms, 
by throwing the intervening bastion into a deeply 
re-entering position, secures it from attack by ap- 
proaches until the salieuts of the lavehns have been 
taken, but this great advantage is diminished by 
tlie power of breaching the bistum horn the glacis 
through the opening affuided by the ravelin ditch. 

For the purpose of covering the oomnimacatiou to 
the re-enteiing place of arms, a demt ta/HJum^re^ or 
work composed of a parapet and glacis, was thiown 
across the ditch of the ravelin, as shoun in the 
figure of the modern nystem (Plate IV ,fig 2) This 
work afforded cover also to tioops assembling pre 
paratoiy to a sortie upon the enemy when making 
the passage of the ditch, but, from the dt pth of the 
ravelin ditch, it was msuiiicient to maik the levetr 
meat of the bastion behind it It will presently bo 
shown how this object was afterwards effected, and 
It may be said that without any niateiial change in 
system, Coimoutaigues variations from Yaubau’s 
trace are unquestionable improvements 

4 27i<j Modem System^ 

The Modern System, which is shown m Plate 
IV, tig 2, vanes little fiom ( Wmontaigno’a Its 
perpendicular is one sixth of the cxtciior side, and 
the faces of the bastions are one thud. The flanks 
aie at light angles to the hues of defence, wheieas 
m Vaubau’s System they form an angle of about 
82", — which IS not so good, because, m the Modem 
System, the guns placed in the flanks can fire 
straight along the ditch without being moved or 
turnod on their platforms The ravelin is formed 
by settiug off {mints 34 jards from the shoulder 
along the face of each bastion . a hue joining these 
puiuu is the base of an equilateral triangle, the 
vertex of which, opposite the centre of the curtain, 
foims the salient angle of the ravehm The re 
doubt of the ravelin is formed by drawing its faces 
parallel to those of the raveliu from the shoulder 
of the parapet of the bastion , and it has flanks 
with a diti^ about 20 yards in breadth. The 
camlver in the bastion is drawn parallel to the 
faces of the bastion, at the distance of 48 yards 
from them The ditch of the faces is 10 yards in ^ 
width, but there is no ditch to the flanks In bas- 
tions strengthened by a cavalier retrenchment, a 
c )upure is formed perpendicularly across the fates of tne 
bastion, the ditch of the coupure is 30 feet wide, and 


the counterscarp is tfmed from a )x>int 36 yards from the 
shoulder of the bastion to meet the countersoar{> of the 
ditch of the cavalier This system originated in the school 
of military engineormg instituted at Mcvieres in 1750, and 
was for some time called the system of the school of 
HiisiCres. It has, however, been much im 
{>ioved since , and the system which is now 
recognised as the ** Modern System” is that 
of CJenemi NoiseL Befomng, boweier, to 
fig. 2 of Plate 1 V , It will be seen that ctmt> 
ures have benn introduced in the fates of 
the ravelin , and as the ditch of the luvoliu 
In this system is less by 7 oi 8 feet than 
tlie mam ditch there is a sufiicient tall be* 


/ 
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Fm. 6a — Half-Front of the Modern System. 

tween the two to check the enemy in his passage to 
the luttei, whilst the deuii-ca{)unuicrc is raised so much 
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higher, and therefore b^gina to tiiaak more efibctnaUr 
the revetment of the baAtion In General Noiaet’e 
syntem tbi$ demi-caponnU*re is formed into an elevated 
mask, which tends to secure tlie revetment from the 
breaching effect of the fire from the enemy's battery 
on the crest of the ravelin glacis. This is shown in fig 
63 ; and the system modified from the former modem 
system in this respect, os well as in other arrange- 
ments, is now the iiurmal bastioned system of the French 
schooK In General Noiset's arrangement the flanks are 
not made perpendicular to ^he lines of defence, but, as in 
Vaubati’s first system, form angles of about 80^ with them. 
In the citadel of Ghent, which is a beautiful example of 
this system, but with still further modifications, the re- 
trertchmont of the bastion is so formed as to take advantage 
of this construction ; and the flanks, being cosemated and 
pierced in both directions, become on one side the flanks of 
the retrenchment, whilst on the other they are the ordinary 
flanks of the bastion, thus giving a much longer curtain to 
the letrcnchment, which occupies the whole g(»rge of the 
bastiim, than in the form exhibited in fig. 2 of Fkte IV. 

5. Outuwhi. 

Plate IV., fig. 3, shows several kinds of Outworks, as a 
horn woik g, tenaillons k and k, a bonnette d, lunettes a and 
df an entrenched bastion c, a batardeau/, and a caponni6ro h. 
These, and other works of a similar description, are con- 
structed for the purpose of occupying ground which might 
otherwise be of service to the besiegers, or, as in the capon- 
ni^re« to cover communications ; but their application must 
of course depend upon localities, and the judgment of the 
engineer must therefore determine in each particulai' case, 
which are the best to adopt. 

POLYOOKAL OB GXBMAB SYSTEM. 

The Systems of Fortification of which mention has been 
made were devised to meet the attack of horizontal fire, 
but henceforward the eflorts of the engineer must be di- 
j reeled to devise methods of protection against curved and 
^ indirect fire of greatly increased range and power. It is 
true that the efforts of the later engineers have been in this 
directum, but the recent introduction of rifled guns and the 
still more recent development of indirect fire have rendered 
a recourse to very different measures absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Before entering upon the consideration of these measures, 
it may lie well to point out that a rigid adherence to the 
theory of defilade, which is based on the erroneous supposi- 
tion that the path of projectiles is in a straight line, and, 
as a consociuence, that artillery can only strike that which 
it sees, lias contributed more than anything else to detain 
the ait of defence behind the art of attack; indeed en- 
gineers of great weight were wont to maintain that, if the 
cordon of the escarp were in tlie plane passing through the 
crest of the glacis, the escarp was perfectly covered from 
artillery fire. Cormoutaigne and Montaleinbert have fallen 
into this error, and so in more recent times have Choumara 
and later writers upon the Polygonal System, 

The increase in the weight, range, and energy of projeo- 
tUes, the greater accuracy of fire, not only direct, hvit indi- 
rect, curved, and vertical, the enormous increase in the 
numbers of armies, and the wonderful mobility afforded to 
them by the development of railroads and steam vessels, by 
the su^rdinatiou of steam, machinery, telegraphy, and 
other scientific applications of modern life, to military pur- 
poses, have renderod necessary fortresses of an enlarged and 
6f a more exnensive nature, and have led to the adoption 
of a system of defence more simple, and baaed upon broader 
principles. 


TIh^ Boillfmed Tfaae de^neid io iSiMM fym 
flanlol a complete defence to the escarp of the body of the 
place can accomplish this end no longer, since these flanks 


Power of En^lieh Suge Arttliery, 



W a.— 'The penetittlon of the elese howiUeM U comperatively eipHlI Tlie low- 
cut velocltieg levetmente lu'e eonalderadl to ^ from 4^ to 600 

feet a aeeond. 


can now be destroyed by the fire of distant artillery, and 
the faces of the bastions themselves can bericochettedfroui 
an equal distance. 

Moreover, this trace, in which the relations between the 
lengtli of the front, the depth of the ditches, and the com- 
mand of the enceinte are obligatory, is difficult of applica- 
tion, and weak in its direct attillery defence, inasmuch as 
a portion of the rampart which should be available for the 
defence is withdrawn for the service of the flanks and cur- 
tains. 

In the Polygonal Trace, — which requires no inter-relation 
between the length of the front, the depth of the ditches, 
and the command of the body of the place, in which the 
exterior sides may at pleasure 1^ longer or shorter within the 
limits of musketry fire, and the line of parapet may be in- 
dependent of the line of ditch, -^these defects disappear, and 
its application to every variety of ground is more easy and 
more economical. As, too, the flanks are entirely protected 
from distant fire, and the faces are not exposed, or are far 
Jess exposed, to ricochet than in the angular traces, the poly- 
gonal trace offers greater facilities for the employment of 
artillery as the principal arm of defence, while it has yet 
another advantage, viz., that its communications are far 
more simple. 

The main difference between the Polygonal and the Bas- 
tioned Systems lies in the arrangements for the defence of 
the ditclies. In the latter it is provided by the flanks of the 
bastions, in the former by caponniferes, powerful cosemated 
works, constructed across the ditches. In the flank of the 
bastion the guns are exposed, and limited in number by 
the length of the flank ; u the flank be lengthened, the face 
of the bastion must be shortened, thereby diminUhing the 
direct artillery defence of the bastion, or the flanked angle 
of the bastion must be diminished, rendering the faces-— 
already too liable — still more liable to enfilade. Moreover, 
a second or lower tier of cosemated guns cannot be added 
to the flank of the bastion without the suppression of the 
tenaille and consequent exposure of the curtain ; whereas 
the caponnibre may be increased in length to any reasonable 
extent^ and may be in two tiers. Again, in the bastion the 
flank is enfiladed by direct fire on the adjoining face, and 
is taken in reverse by the enfilade of that face, and by the 
dir^t fiite against the opposite face and flank. Iiastly, in 
the Polypnal System a direct fire can be given upon the 
capital of the angle, while in the Bastioned System this 
capital is undefended. 

The advantage of this system in direct artiUery defence 
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i(yp0ai« to be 100 percent^ Brielmont-^omeaii authority eerrbges firing from rabed gun banks. The armament is 
•states it at from 25 to 60 percent^ or even 100 jpar eenti heavy, ea|>eciariy in tlie central capounbres and flanks , in 
if the artillery of the outworks is left out of ualcuktion. the former, 22 guns on each face, viz., 16 in casemates and 
In a comparison of the fortress of Posen, ahicb is a faulty C in open battery above, in the latter, 14 guns in tao tiers, 
application of the polygonal system, with an equally strong The ravelin has in addition to the guns on its faces B case 
'fortress on the bastioned system, it has been calculated mated guns in its reverse battexy of the salient, and 12 
that the siege park of a besieging army would require 20 casemated guns in its two low batteries ; and provision is 
per cent more gnus for the attack of the former j and the made for armouring the embrasures of these. The covered 
writer goes on to state that moie siege materials, a greater way is 22 yards wide in front of the body of the place, and 
development of batteries, a greater number of troops, and from 9 yards to 15 yards wide in front ot the ravelin. The 
a larger park are necessary for the attack of the polygonal communications with the country are wide and ample, tvio 
as compared with the bastioned system. through eacli front , they are also level, very direct, and 

Unquestionably, louff exterior sides are advantageous for convenient for sorties, 
fortresses] and admirably, as has been shown, as the i>o)y- Epitomized as this description has necessarily been, it 
goual trace is adapted for fortresses, it is equally well will be seen tliut advantage has been taken very skilfully 
adapted for detached forts, which are often so small that of a low site and wet ditch, which while offering serious 
the bastioued trace is inapplicable to them. obstacles to the enemy impede os little as possible the 

nils The most complete application of this System to a great offensive operations of the defendets. For the effective de- 
fortress may be seen in the enceinte of the new fortress at fence of the fortress, howevei, a strong and well-handled 
Antwerp, one front of which is shown in Plate V. garrison, prompt to assume offeusive measures, and a large 

In this enceinte the main ditch is wet and wide, and armament are necessary, 
flanked by a powerful central self-fliiuking caponni^re ; the The city of Antwoip, Plate VL, lies upon the eastPlafeiVl 
fiinks are retired and protected by orillons, and the curtain bank of the Scheldt, and was originally closely girt by 
betweenthelatterisbrokenintotwohalf curtains, separated works of the bastioued trace, of wbicb the last remnant, 
by a defensible barrack, which forms a retrenched cavalier, viz., the old citadel, which joined the new enceinte to the 
The central caponukre is separated from this curtain by a river on the south west, has recently been remo\ed 
ditch; it is, moreover, covered by a connterguard of two This enceinte consists of 11 fronts of polygonal trace 
branches, revetted with a loopholed counterscarp gallery in two lines, of which the C on the south and oast line 
from which the countermines diverge ; this is further covered are about 2300 ^ards, and the 5 on the north line 
by a ravelin of two branches, terminating at the salient in are about I BOO yards from the town, and are closed upon 
a powerful reverse casemated battery ; the ditches of the the river to the north by the new citadel, a work of con- 
ravelin are flanked by low casemated batteries. The ex- sidorable size and of the polygonal trace also. The fronts 
terior side is 1100 yards long, the perpendiculars from the are about 1100 yards long, but the two lines join in rather 
centre of this side marking the saliency of the capounkro an acute angle ; and to compensate for the weakness of the 
and the retirement of the centre of the curtain are 104 enceinte at this au^le, an advanced ravelin has been con- 
yards and 71 yards long respectively. The curtain is 250 structod on either side which prevents the lines from being 
yards long ; the flanks, which are not straight, are formed enfiladed. The length of the enceinte is about 7 miles , 
of two Hsides, 34 yards and 12 yards long. The flanks of but as this lino of defence would not keep an enemy beyond 
the caponni6res are 27 yards long. The salients of the bombarding range from the town,, a line of 8 detached 
counterguard and ravelin are 190 yards and 295 yards in forts has been constructed about 4000 yards in advance of 
advance of the exterior side, and the branches of the latter the enceinte.^ Those forts, also of the polygonal trace, are 
are directed upon points on the exterior line 245 yards on placed about 2200 yards apart; they close on the river on 
each side of its centra The front of the defensible bar- their right, and, extending over a circle of about 10 miles, 
r.ick is covered by the central caponni6re, and the flanks rest upon an inundation on their left. Both fronts and 
are 84 yards long, forming angles of lOO** with the front forts are very strong, and form a great intrenched camp of 
The main ditch is 88 yards wide at the salients, and about 17,000 square acres in extent The forts are of the 
55 yards wide in front of the orillons ; the ditch of the some trace, have wet ditches about 50 yards broad, unre- 
ravelin is 66 yards wide at the salient, and 55 yards wide at vetted scarps, and bomb-proof accommodation for 1400 
the low casemated batteries of its flanks. The ditches are men in each , so that to fully garrison the enceinte and 
unrevetted, with slopes of two-thirds, except at the head the forts about 25,000 men are required. On the west side 
of the central caponnkre and in front of the curtain and the river runs in a deep re-entering angle towards the cit) , 
flanks; the depth of water in them is 10 feet, and its and four fuits about 2200 yards apart close the space be 

surface is 6 feet below the plane of site ; the berms of the iweeu its bends, and form a very strong defence, placing 

enceinte and of the ravelin are 16 feet and 6 feet wide the city upon this side out of reach of the assailant’s fire. Plate ^ 
respectively. The command over the country is, in the In England the iiolygonal trace has of late years been 
body of the place, 32 feet at the salients, falling 1} feet habitually adopted as the most suitable for general pur- 
to flanks and curtains, in the ravelin 15 feet, in the poses, but it has not hitherto been found necessary to 
counterguird 21 feet designed that the outworks may not have recourse to a regular and continuous system of forti- 
obstruct the fire of the body of the place ; in the caval- fication, the insular position of the country, and its pre- 
iers of the salients the command rises to 41 feet The dominating strength at sea, calling merely for the forti 
parapet^ are slight, not more than 27 feet thick, but fication of the principal dockyards and military ports, and 
they have very wide terrepleines, and are provided with for the defence of the more important and more exposed 
hollow traverses and large bonnettes. The ramps leading harbours. The defence of the military ports is partly on 

to the terrepleines are unusually wide. The guns are either the water and partly on the land, and has been so arranged 

on carriages firing over a 5-feet parapet, or on siege in the more important ports that they form large naval and 

* — - military intrenched camps. See Plate VIL 

^ The German engineer Rimpler, writing in 1673, says that, not As with modern artillery bombardment is practicable at 
being ^reeti with respect to pnncipleii, engmeen# have disputed aW distances of from four to five miles, the works of defence 

Indgniftcant details, while they have neglected two most important , , „ — — . — — 

conditions, protection for the garrison from the beHiegers* lire, and the ’A socoikI and still more advanced line ot detached forts has been 
, concentration of a more powerful fire upon the bcune^m. ooumicuced considerably in front of this hue. 

~S7 



havo been diepoaed with a view of keeping an enemy at 
not lesa than that distance from the dockyarda. 

U|^Km the aea fronts the works conaiat generally of iso- 
lated forta, placed, according to the width of the channels, 
at intervals of 1500 t<) 2500 yards ; these forta, being ex- 
posed to the very heavy rifled guns which form the arma- 
ment of the largest iron-clads of the present time, are 


protected with shields or walls of iron upon their sea froutii; 
and when they stand alone in advance of the channel are 
constructed with a continuous iron wall. The various modes 
in which the iron composing their armour is disposed will 
be discussed in a future paragraph. The power of heavy 
rifled guns is shown in accompanying table* 

Upon the land fronts the forte are ordinarily placed at 


Table Bhowinfj ilip jmver of ih^ present English Armfnir^piercing Gum, and of a few of the corresponding Foreign Guns, 




ftattmy 

Projectile. 

Iha. 


Muzzle. 

Bouialniug at 1000 
yttrda 

Penetration 
in Inclica In- 
to unliaokcd 



Nature. 

Charge. 

iba. 

Volorlty 
Feet, per 
Heroiid 

Energy 

In 

Fwit-tona. 

Velocity. 
Feet per 
sccond. 

Energy 

in 

Foot tone. 

rouabt 
lion nlatea 
at 1000 
yaida. 

Bemarka 

) 

Heavy Kiiglish 

M. L a 

Wrought iron. 

17 in., 100 toils. 

2000 

375 

1545 

33000 

1407 

27484 

22 

The muzzle energy has since 
reached 41,000 foot-tona. 

»» 

16 ill., 60 tons. 

1700 

425 

1600 

30177 

1500 

26523 

22 



1 2 *5 in. , 88 tons. 

810 

130 

1420 

11183 

1802 

9400 

16 


ft 

11 ill., 25 tons. 

535 

85 

1315 

6415 

1129 

5335 

12 


>» 

10 in., 18 tons. 

400 

70 

1 

1364 

5100 

1228 

4185 

11*25 

It is proposed to increase the 
length of this from 14*65 
to 21 calibres. 

** 

9 in., 12 tons. 

1 2fi0 

50 

1420 

3496 

1236 

2648 

9 5 


»♦ 

1 

7 in., 7 tons 

1 

I 

[ 115 

80 

1625 

1835 1 

1261 

1266 

7*5 

1 

The 7-mch of 6 ‘6 tons may 
be taken as the same. 

Heavy French 

B L. K 

latfiii (3-> ofiit.),' 
or 84 8H ton. j 

771 6 

138 89 

1371 

10054 

1257 

8451 

13 


Heavy Geniian 

B h. K. 

14 in (85*56 i'(‘nt.)j 
56*5 ton. [ 

1148 

270-0 

1031 

21077 

1515 

18186 

18*0 

Steel. 

Medium FnMn’h 

B. L. a 

6 '6 ill , (16 eeiif.), 
5 tons. 

99*8 

16*5 

1 1312 

i 1185 

1 1112 

760 

5*6 

A bronze gun. 

Medium Oerman , 
B. L. H, I 

B'87iii (If. m(t.),j 
8 tons j 

61*1 

13*67 

1608 

1096 

1440 

813 

6*0 

Steel. 


intervals of about 2000 yards, though those intervals vary 
according to the nature of the ground. Where the ground 
is uneven they are smaller, but where the ground is level 
2000 yards should bo the least interval, and the forts should 
be of considerable siy.e , beyond this distance the movement 
of truo[>H becomes indistinct, and the su[>port aiforded by 



Fig. 64. — Plan of Sea Fort, with coiitinuoiia Iron Wall. The piers 
marked (*^) are filled with concrete. 

one fort to another is lessened, especially at night and in 
thick weather, A strong reason for constructing large rather 
than small forts is that at night or in thick weather offensive 
measures may often be resorted to with the happiest 


results. But the garrison of a small fort can never be in a 
position to undertake such measures ; it must always re- 
strict itself to a passive defence, whereas the garrison of a 
large fort will be able to act offensively, will be in better 
heart, and better commanded. Brialmunt, speaking of small 
detached forts, says that one of the inconveniences of works 
of mutual defence is to require a ^eat number of com- 
mandants, while in the best armies the men lit to command 
a fortified place are few. 

The trace of these forts is very simple, ^ ordinarily 
consists of five sides, the longest of which fronts the enemy; 



• Fig 65. — Section through AB of fig. 64. 

the flank defence of the ditches is provided by three ca- 
ponniferes, one in the middle and one at each extremity of the 
front face. The ditches are deep with good scarps, and the 
defensive power is increased by a keep, which is separated 
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fkiitt the fort by a ditch. There i« eoilicidnt bomb-proof 
cover for the garrisoo aud munitious of war, and the fucet* 
arc well traversed, while special arrangements are made for 
the service of the ammunition. The general arrangementh 
may be readily perceived by a reference to the accompany 
ing plan (fig. G4) aud sections (figs. 65, 66). 

Between the land fronts and tue sea fronts the circle of 
defence is com- 
pleted by coast 
batteries. Tliese 
batteries, which 
are constructed 
of earth, con- 
crete, or granite, 
are of various 
types, with em- 
brasures pro- 
tected by iron 
shields when 
near the sea- 
level, but when / 
upon heights 
not below 100 
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Fia, 66. — Section tlirougli CD of Fig. 64, 

feet above the sea level, with unbroken parapets, the gun 
firing over a height of 4 feet 3 inches, the cover for the guii 
detachment being provided by a “sunken way/' 3 feet 9 
inches wide and 2 feet 10 inches deep, between the platform 
and the parapet. Over this sunken way^ which is provided 
with rails, a “ loading stage” travels, upon which the charge 
IS brought immediately under the muzzle of the gun. 

Though at this and heights above it the “ sunken way ” 
affords fair protection to the gun detachment, except at the 
[»enod of loading and pointing, yet, at these periods, the 
men employed upon these services are highly exposed, and 
at all times the gun iUclf stands high above tlie parapet, and 
•offers a good mark to an enemy's ship. Home form of “ 
api>eannff carricu/f,^* upon which the gun is raised above the 
crest of the parapet at the moment of delivering its fire, aud 
falls by the force of its recoil to a safe position fuf loading 
below the parapet, has long been sought for by artillerists. 
Such a carriage was proposed by Corneille Hedeichkeit in 
1775 for the defence of the covered way; but his system, 
which depended on cords and counterweights, was too cum- 
brous to move from place to place, and liable to be readily 
put out of order, aud was abandoned. Other inventors 
endeavoured to attain the same end by the use of eccentric 
trucks aud axletrees so disposed that the gun was on the 
greater axis for firing, on the smaller for loading ; but the 
difference between the heights of the gun in the two posi- 
tioub was so small that this idea was also abandoned. Two 
guns were next yoked together by ropes, so that one falling 
from the firing to the loading position raised the other from 
the loading to the firing position. General Chasseloui), 
who {iroposed this twin-guu system, was occupied thirteen 
years upon its consideration ; and though a mode proposed 
by him, by which one gun recoiling down one inclined plane 
drew its twin-guu up a similar adjoining inclined plane, 
was tried with some success at Milan, it does not ap 2 >ear 
to have been adopted elsewhere. The matter then rested 
until Moncrieff produced his counterweight carriage, tin 
which the recoil, while carrying the gun and carriage 
under cover to the position for loading, raises aud holds 
up, by means of elevators, a heavy counterweight ; this 
counterweight, when the time for firing arrives, is set 
free, aud by its descent raises the gun to the firing posi- 
tion over a para|>et 9 feet high, behind which the gun 
detachment find ample cover — one man only being exposed 
while laying the gun. The main objection to this system 
is the great weight of the accessories, which for the 7-toii 
gun amount, including the carriage, to 20 tons. This has 


rendered it impossible to apply this coimterw^eight system 
to guns larger than 7 tons, and oven to these its application 
is very limited. This system is costly aud difficult of exe- 
cution as cuuipared with Inirbette batteries, and as com- 
pared with casemated batteries is far less secure against 
plunging and vertical fire, which cannot fail to strike some 
one of its many parts, a slight injury to any of which must 
put the gun out of action. It is asserted by its partisans 
that it can bo applied to hill sides, so that the prchctn'e of 
a battery of such guns shall be undisceriiuble by an enemy; 
but this assertion is not well founded. Ho much skilled 
labour is required for the construction of Moncrieff pits 
that they cannot be improvised, and when made they are by 
ao means invisible. This system has been used to a limited 
extent by Great Britain, but has not been adopted in other 
countries. Brialmont, after describing it, says, “ Wo should 
not be able to share the infatuation for the Moncrieff 
carriage which has been manufactured in bhigland *’ ; and, 
he adds, it is easy to foresee that the earth and rubbish 
which will be thrown into the battery during the combat 
will render the working of it slow, difficult, and, in some 
cases, impossible. Certainly the carnage is complicated, 
and could not be repaiied during action. 

In earthen batteries iirotected with iron shields the para- 
llels between the guns are comparatively weak, and, if 
they be increased in thickness so as to afford sufficient 
protection, they trench upon the interior space, and lutei- 
fero with the service of the battery. The parapet can, 
however, be strengthened by the insertion cither of blocks 
of cement coucreto or of plates of iron. 

But as under given conditions the disposition and thick 
ness of armour plates reinaiii the same whatever be the 
nature of battery or fort in which the armouring is placed, 
the mode only in which the armouring is fixed being varied 
to suit the circumstances of each particular case, it will pro- 
liably best meet the purpose of the present paper to give a 
short summary of the rise and progress of iron armour in 
its application to works of defence, illustrated by drawings 
of the most recent construction of each ty[)0 of work.^ 

Attention first began to be directed to the application of 
iron to works of coast and harbour defence about the year 
18G0. At that time armour was being extensively applied 
to ships of war, and the maiuifactuie of rifled guns bad 
received considerable devehqiment, but iron liad not been 
emjiloyed for the protection of defensive v/oiks, aud 
nothing was known as to the best principles of construc- 
tion fur iron defences or for the capability of this metal for 
resisting heavy blows. It was soon perceived that it was 
necessary to have rocoiu’se to experiment in respect to 
every detail of material and construction, and it was 
laid down as a fixed rule that no detail should bo adopted 
until it had obtained the etamp of experience. Previous 
to the period of which we are treating an advance in 
this direction had been made in America in 1855, by the 
application of metal (lead) concrete to masonry embrasures 
(but this did not withstand the smooth-bore guns of that 
day), and at Portsmouth in 1859, by the cousiructioii of an 
embrasure shield, 14 inches thick, of rolled iron bars, which 
opposed a fair resistance to wrought iron shot from the Gb- 
pounder smooth-bore gun, the most effective gun at that 
date. In 1860 the most important of the preliminary trials 
took place against an ordinary embrasure witii an iron 
throat 8 inches thick. The guns used were the 40-pountler, 
8()-pounder, and 120* pounder (shunt) Armstrong rifled 
guns, and the 12-ton gun, with cast iron shot. The em- 

^ in this port of the subject the writer, in addition to other sources 
of information, has availed himself of a compilation ]>iepared by 
Colonel IngliB, who has designed the principal }>ait of the iron- 

work of the Knglisli soa ilefences, and who is the lughvst aulhoiity 
upon iron constructions employed lor defensive purposes. 
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brasure gave way, and it became apparetit that the accuracy 
of rifled guna rendered splayed embrasures inadmissible in 
such positions. About this time, too, experiments with 
plates of various thicknesses in different ^sitious — vertical, 
and inclined at angles varying from 10” to 60” with the 
horisson — showed amongst other results that a given mass 
of armour plates in a vertical position offered as much resist* 
ance as the same mass disposed over the same Vertical 
height in an inchnod position. In all these experiments the 
backings and fasteriingn occupied important positions. Tar* 
gets were aocorrlnigly made with elastic backings, without 
elastic backings, and with compound backings cf various 
Kinds; but the general result of trials against these 
targets was to establish the advantage of elastic backings. 
The armour plates were fitted mechanically without bolts 
or rivets, were fastened with bolts, and were fastened with 
continuous rivetting round their edges ; the result of the 
experiments established the sujieriority of bolts as fast* 
cnings for armour plates. Many more experiments bad, 
however, to be made before the proper form of bolt was 
settled; these were by no means the least interesting of tbo 
experiments made in working out this subject, but space 
does not avail to give the history of them here; and it may 
be Buflicient to say that a bolt has boon adopted about 3 
inches in diameter in the shank, or rather less than the 
lesser diameter of the screw, which has a rounded thread 
(about 6 to the inch) and a shallow rounded cut ; that the 
bolt holes are made one inch larger in diameter than the 
bolts; that the edges of the holes aro coned, and that cujipod 
xvashers receive the nut on the inner end, which is cup- 
sbupod (as is the washer of the front of the bolt) as shown 
Wato in Plate VIII. ; and that various minor arraugenienis have 
Vni. bueii made for inducing gradual action, and so relieving 
suddenness of strain iiiion tbo bolt. Finally these bolts are 
made of special iron of a fibrous nature, and elongating 
fiuni 35 to 45 i>er cent, under pressure. 

Tbo law of the resistance of urimnir platds received early 
investigatiou duilng the course of these experiments. Sir 
W. Fairbairn, supposing that the resistance of armour plates 
to the impact of a shot was analogous to the resistauce of 
^ ])late8 to a punch, deduced this general formula (C being 
made etpul to 3,374,900) : — 


Thickness of 


plate perforated * 


m 
V c: 


CR * 


8ir W. Armstrong endeavoured to ascertain the resist- 
ance by the application of the dynamic theory of heat 
Captain Noble, R.A., from many experiments, concluded 
that the j>enetration of steel shot is directly proportional 
to the work in the shot, whether a heavy shot with a low 
velocity or a light shot with a high velocity be employed ; 
and that the resistance of armour to steel shot varied as 
the J power of its thickness. But Captain English, R.E., 
who appears to have treated this subject most scientifically, 
considers that the energy absorbed by a plate in resisting 
a shot is made up of the energy expended in enlarging an 
indefinitely small hole through the plate, and of the energy 
absorbed in frirtioiiul resistance, and is equal to the cube 
of the diameter of the shot multiplied by a constant — a 
separate constant being required for each proportion to the 
diameter of the shot, of depth of indent in the one case, 
and thickness of jdate in the other. 

Having obtained a law which can be relied upon for 
thick armour plates (it is not, however, applicable to very 
thin plates), the mode in wdiich the iron in an armour- 
plated wall should be disposed, one solid plate or in two 

or three thicknesses of plates, was shortly settled. A com- 
jiarison of exfieriments against 7 inches of iron armour plate 
disposed in one, two, and three thicknesses gave resistances 
in the proportion of 100, 96, and 89. Further experiments 


against single and double plates of 5 inches showed that 
the doable plate offered yearly throe times the resistance of 
the single plate ; and finally a comparison between a 154nch 
plate and tnree 6 ditch plates showed that though the solid 
plate offered slightly more resistance to a single blow it 
broke up sooner under repeated blows than did the three 
plates ; but as, of couctse, there is a limit in manufacture to 
the mass of an armour plate, it is evident that the thicker 
the plate the more numerous will be the joiuts in a given 
area, and if the armour be in one thickness, all these joiuts 
are lines of weak resistance. The disposal of the joints, then, 
is a matter of first importance in designing iron structures, 
and in this respect the arrangement in several thicknesses, or 
the plate upon plate system, as it is called, offers the (greatest 
advantage, for the plates can be soarranged that no joint goes 
through more than one*third the thickness ; moreover, this 
system is more easy and more ectmomical in construction, and 
can be strengthened with greater facility at any future time. 

In order to put the conclusions arrived at to practical 
test, a shield for a casemate opening 12 feet long and 8 feet 
high was constructed of three 5*incli plates placed at inter* 
vals of 5 inches, the intervals being filled with iron concrete > , 
the plates were whole, each covering the entire opening, 
and each was bolted to the plate next to it, the inner ]>late 
being bolted to the shield frame in rear ; the front plate 
was secured by 10 bolts, the others by 8 bolts each ; the 
total weight of the shield was 56 tons 8 It was struck 
with 16 shot from 25*ton, 18*ton, and 14‘5*ton muzzle- 
loading rifiod guns at 200 yards distance ; the average energ}' 
of each blow was 5321 foot tons, and the aggregate 90,000 
foot tons,— upwards of 1000 foot tons per foot superficial 
of the shield’s face ; but the shield was not driven out of 
shape, and its back or interior face was uninjured. 

This experiment was so satisfactory in its results that 
henceforward there was no hesitation with respect to the 
broad principles of arm(»ur construction, and it only re- 
mained to adapt these principles to the different cases which 
presented thomsclvoa These aro sufficiently illustiated by 
the drawings in Plates VIII. and IX. The first is an Flatev ’ 
open battery shield for an opening 9 feet wdde and 7 feet VUL ^ 

higb ; the second is an ordinary casemate shield 1 2 feet ^ 
wide and 9 feet high, and the third is a portnm of an iso* 
lated sea fort with an exterior iron wall. The application 
of iron 1ms facilitated improvements in the construction of 
the roofs of bomb*proof buildings, and the form of roof 
shown in the sea fort may serve as a model of construction 
of this kind. It is composed of arch plates of |-inch iron 
curved to a radius of 5 feet 6 inches, springing from iron 
girders 1 foot 9 inches deep and 1 foot 2 inches wide. The 
arch plates aro covered with brick arches, which are again 
covered with 3 or 4 feet of Portland cement concrete. This 
roof is equal to a load of one half ton per foot superficial, 
with a tensile strain upon tlxo iron not exceeding 5 tons 
per square inch. Suclx a roof covered with 5 feet of earth 
was tested by vertical fire of 13-inch mortar shells at 1000 
yards. The few rounds which struck it produced no effect, 
and after the 298th round practice was discontinued ; but 
the earth was removed, and the bared concrete was struck 
by a shell, which only produced an indentation of 8 inches. 

The cost of iron structures is, however, a drawback to 
their more general employment, — so much so that only 
wealthy nations can afford to erect them, and but in limited 
numbers. The cost of an open battery shield may be stated 
at £800, its weight 10 tons; of a casemated shield, £1800, 
its weight 40 tQUs ; of an iron-walled fort, £5550 per gun, 
its weight 1 25 tons per gun. 

It is, however, to be observed that, in special cases where 
the forts are constructed in very deep water, and where, 
consequently, the increase in the quantity of masonry in the 
substructure becomes very great for eveiy additional foot 
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* ifudivui, an iTOii-*wallcil tort, whicb adtnito ot the guns 
being pla^ in a compamtiTely veiy email aree» ie the most 
economical method of conctruction, and tliat for constructive 
purposes a circle is the best form of such fort 

In all forts designed for vary heavy guns special provision 
becomes necessary for the ammunition service of the gans« 
The cartridge and shell stores are kept separate, and are pro- 
vided 111 the proportion of one of each fur each gun, or aach 
^pair of guns. As a rule, these stores are securdy placed in 
the babement under the gun they supply, the cartridges and 
^projectiles being raised by meonanioal appliances through 
lifts ” in the heart of the building to the rear of the gun. 
The ammunition stores are lighted by lamps placed in 
light chambers,’’ separated from the stores by thick plate 
glass ; these ** chambers ” are entered from passages entirely 
distinct from the passages used for the service of the am- 
munitioiL Tlie proper organization of the ammunition 
service is of the utmost importance for the efficiency of the 
fort ; by it the labour of the gun detachment is lessened, 
and the rapid service of the gun facilitated. Eacli gun 
chamber is in speaking communication, by means of 
tubes, with its own amuiunition stores, so that the men m 
the latter, though absolutely shut in below during action, 
still form part of their own gun detachment. Finally, the 
guns of the fort are collected into groups for purposes of 
command, and the guns of each group are directed from a 
“ look-out ” place constructed on the top of the fort, which 
IS m speaking commuuicatiou with each gun of the group. 

It has been found that when armour is struck by a shot, 
lining of some kind is necessary to deaden the effect of 
vibration and sound, and to act as a target to receive, and 
protect the gun detachment from, splinters thrown off from 
the mtoriur. This lining should bo flexible, so that it may 
be drawn close round the gun while it is being discharged, 
thereby keeping the smoke out of the gun chambor, may 
reduce the effect of blast and concussion, and may prevent 
splinters and balls entering through the port. No material 
has been found to answer so well as rope, and ** mantlets,” 
as such appliances are called, are now invariably made of 
this materi^ The only drawback to rope is its liability 
to catch fire, but this is entirely obviated by washing it 
with a saturated solution of chloride of calcium. 

There arc two other forhis in which iron has been applied 
which should not be passed by without notice, vias., ‘‘ curved- 
fronted shields ” and turrets.” In the former the case- 
mate IS of the ordinary character, but the shield frame, 
which is constructed with a sharp curve of 13 feet or 14 
feet internal radius, is more diflicult to make, and more 
costly. Two ports of the usual dimensiotiH are formed in 
the shield, and the gun is placed behind it upon a turn-table, 
on which racers are laid so that the gun will fire through a 
lateral arc of training of 60° at each port The gun is trans- 
ferred at pleasure from one port to ^he other by the move- 
ment of the turn-table, and commands an arc of 120°. The 
weight of iron is 150 tons per gun, the cost £7500 per 
gun; but in considering the cost of this arrangement it 
should be observed that by it one gun does the work of two. 

In the turret one or two guns are placed in the interior 
of a cylindrical wall of iron armour closed overhead with 
ordinary bomb-proof covering. The turret with its con- 
tents is revolved by steam or other motive power, so that 
each gun commands a whole circle. Various arrangements 
have been designed for the service of the gun, — in one the 
loading is done inside the turret, in another under the 
glacis, in a third while the turret is being turned to the 
rear, — but whatever the arrangement, no time need be 
thereby lost, as the guns may be so placed that one revolves 
into action, while the other revolves out of action for load- 
ing. It would seem that a breech-loading arrangement for 
heavy guns would lend itself more readily to the turret 
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form of construction. With an armament of breech-loaders, 
the turret might be reduced in iuteruul diameter , the port 
opening need be no larger than the cbace of the gun, which 
would not have to be withdrawn for loading, and which is 
laid by means of a small aperture contrived in the root ut 
the turret — the man who lays the gun having the machinery 
under his hand, and training” the iuiret and gun bunself 
in any direction. In turrets provision is made lu the 
basement in the u^ual way for the accommodation of the 
garrison, and for the storage and service of the ammunition, 
as well as for the motive power and machinery. Special 
arrangements are made for ventilation and for the escape of 
smoke. The surface of the exterior to a certain distance 
in advance of the tuiret is plated with iron and sloped up- 
waida “ en glacis,” so os to cover the base of the tunet, and 
protect the turning gear fiotu dislocation under the hlous 
of neavy projectiles. See Plato X., fig. 1. 

Before quitting this subject it may be well to offer a few 
remarks on the employment of cupolas or turrets on laud 
defences. Either of those forms ot iron construction may 
be advantageously employed in advanced positions whore it 
is necessary to retain guns until the very last — such as the 
salients of ravelins, and in the angles of fronts of fortifica- 
tions ; also in points which are commanded from heights in 
their vicinity. As these constructions are indestructible by 
the direct fire of siege guns, and are absolulcl> safe fiom 
enfilade and reverse lire, they confer very groat advantages 
upon the defence. They should mount heavier guns than 
can be brought against them ; they cannot be silenced by 
the concentration of any numl^r of light guns, and, judici- 
ously used, they should place the ariillery defence abc^ve 
the artillery attack. They render the construction of the 
first batteries of attack far more difficult, and force them to 
(q>on at a greater distance from the place ; and, at any 
period of the attack, they can meet its artillery with heavier 
metal The guns of the attack are practically linnted to 
about the calibre of the 64-pound era, and comparatively 
light armour will withstand these, and will preserve in 
secuiity and render more easy the suivico of guns at least 
two calibres higher. Such constructions have been made 
by the T^lgians in the detached foi ts round Antwerp and in 
Antwerp; by the Germans in the detached forts round Metz 
and in Metz, on the llhine, and on the Weser, and by the 
Russians. In England there has as yet been no occasion 
to resort to them. 

In some at least of the places mentioned above, a system 
of construction and a material advocated by GtUBeti have 
been employed ; a type is shown in Plate X., fig. 2. The 
plates which are made of chilled cast iron manufactured by 
the Grusen process, are fitted together, without screws or 
bolts, in a simple manner. Each plate is a segment of the 
cupola, and is grooved at the edges; the segments are placed 
in position, and melted zinc is poured into the grooves, form- 
ing a close and solid joint, A glacis similarly constructed 
protects the base, which is set in motion by hand machinery. 
The interior arrangements do not differ in principle from 
those described above for turrets. It is said that such a 
turret weighing 133 tons can be made to revolve round the 
whole circle by four men in three and a half minutes. Its 
cost is about J^l 6,000. 

The Grusen metal is reported to have a very hard exterior 
surface, with great interior toughness and tenacity, ana 
may probably be used with advantage in cupolas for land 
defence ; but the experience in England does not lead to 
the conclusion that it is a suitable material for resisting 
the extremely heaw projectiles carried by the war ships of 
the present day. Particular attention has been directed to 
the nature and manufacture of armour plates in Britain, 
and, up to the present time, the results afforded have been 
most satisfactory. The iron employed is best described in 
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tho wording of the specification for manufacture^, viz.:-— | 
^‘The j»late8 must be Hoft, fibrous, thoroughly welded, and 
capable of olfering good resistance to cannon shot, without 
indication of brittleness, and without the separation of the 
several moulds of which they may 1x5 comjK>8ed.” This I 
specification was adopted after many exi>erimeut8 with 
hammered and rolled plates, in which the former, in conso- 
quenci* of tho absence of fibre, conspicuously failed in com- 
oeriHon with the latter 

The V^est material for armour plates is, however, again 
prominiHritly under consideration ; so great an increase in 
penetration was obtained with chilled iron shot that tho 
laanufactiiro of steel projectiles was stopped as far back as 
1800. (Ircat advances have since taken place in the i»rc- 
ceasos by ^^llich steel is made, and stool projectiles of great 
]>eTHd rating ]>()wcr have recently been under trial ; by the 
nan, tn»», (d prismatic powder disposed in cartridges with a 
definite amount of air sjiacc*, by which the combustion is 
rendered more gradual and more thorough, a far higher velo- 
city is obtained with a materially diminished strain upon 
tlio chainbor of the gun. This has rendered it possible to 
enlarge ih(5 chambers of the heavy guns and to increase 
♦ heir lengths by several calibres, with a resulting increase in 
energy of about one-third, so that a [date which would keep 
out a jirojectile of 800 lb weight from a 38-ton gun wdl 
now barely kooji out a projectile of 400 lb from an l8-toa 
gun. If is not impossible, however, that by a combination 
nf iron and steel the resistance of armour may be again 
l>rought up to tho penetrating [lower of [irojectilos. During 
this couRuleration many curious and unexpected results 
have been obtained, but Ihoy have not been reduced to such 
u form at [iresent as to mridify whnt is stated above. The 
whole (piestioii is, however, full of interest, and will, it may 
be antici[>ated, receive conaiderable development before 
lung. 

* Armament of Foktukshes. 

The Systems of Fortification having been briefly described, 
it is right to say a feu words hero respecting the means 
of defending a place after it has been fortified. It is . 
difficult to lay down exact rules as to tho proportion of i 
onlnanoe, ammunition, and stores of all kinds required for ' 
the defence of a fortified place, seeing the> nnist necessarily 
vary according to the [larticular situation of each fortress, 
the system on which its works have been constructed, and 
th^^ sjiecies of attack to which it may bo exposed. If, for 
exanqile, one of the sides be etiverod by a morass, swamji, or j 
other obstruction which it is difficult or [lerhiqis impossible 
to snrnioimt, it must be obvious that a smaller proportion [ 
of artillery will l>e required than if the fortress wore equally 
acccHMibli* on every siile ; and, on tho other hand, a iiiari- * 
time fortress, accessible at all jioiiits, will necessarily require j 
for Its defence a larger [iroportion of ordnance than if it 
were only assailable on one or n few of those [loints. Where 
eveiy fiont is ecjiially exposed to attack, all must be equally 
[ire|>ared. 

On this subject, however, certain maxims have been 
establislied, of which the following appear to bo the most im- 
portant. First, the pro[H)rtion of orduanco, ammunition, 
and stores should never exceed the quantity necessary for 
a bravo and resolute defence. Secondly, those fronts which 
are considerod the most ex[)C)sed to attack should be the 
most conqtloiely armed, whilst a [>artial armameut of the | 
remaining fronts may suffice. Thirtlly, to the front to ' 
be attacked the following pieces of ordnance should be 
allotted, viR., to each Bastion, 1 for the salient, (5 for each 
face, 3 for each flank; to the Ravelin, 5 for each face; to 
the Lunette, 3 for each face, and a few pieces for the 
[ilacos of arms in the coVered-way ; — so tliat if one front bo 
oomplotely armed, the proportion of ordnance will be 
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17 for the Bastion, 10 for the Ravelin, 6 for the Lunette,.* 
and 6 for the places of arms, — in all a total of 39 pieces 
for the front This proportion is less than has been 
fixed by many authorities, but the range and accuracy 
of guns have so increased since the introduction of rifled 
ordnance that it will be necessary to jiwivide a traverse 
for every gun on the most exposed faces, and this, while it 
affords security to the artillery, materially diminishes the 
s[>ace available for mounting guns. It may be thought by 
some that this arrangement provides too much ti averse 
shelter, but a few well-protected and well-served guns arc 
better than double tbe number in exposed positions. 
Fourthly, when a place is ex|)03ed to attack on two con- 
tiguous fronts, the armament of each should be augmented 
one-half; when it is threatened wdth attack on detached 
fronts, the armament should be doubled. Fifthly, each ol 
the other fronts should merely be provided with such a 
proportion as to secure it against insult. From this it 
may be assumed that a hexagon having only one front 
liable to attack should be completely armed on the t%vo 
adjoining fronts, and that about seven gnns per bastion 
and seven per outwork will be sufficient for the remaining 
fronts, and that a total of 178 pieces of ordnance will U 
sufficient for a hexagon. 

The next consideration is the projiortion which the 
several kinds of ordnance should bear to one another. Ord- 
nance of tho higher calibres is not the only ordnance which 
ought to be enqiloyed ; in many cases medium and light 
guns are more efficacious ; for wlien only troops or working 
[lartios are to be fired at, light guns will answrer every pur- 
[M)se ; their range is nearly equal to that of larger guns, 
and they are more manageable and may be \vorked with 
greater rapidity. Short guns of heavy calibre w’hich throw 
heavy charges of case and shrapnel are best adapted for tbe 
flanks; and, generally, the largest or heaviest ordnance 
should only be employed to destroy the besiogors’ batteries 
and dismount their guns. The light guns, as they can 
easily be withdrawn, should bo [daced in tho covered-way, 
in the places of anus, and in the outworks of every doscrip 
tion. TTib heavy guns and mortars, which are not so easily 
moved, sliould be within the body of tho place, and as they 
require largo charges of ammunition, they should be less 
frequently used, and only upon urgent occasions. A judi- 
cious economy of ammunition is a duty incumbent upon 
every commandant of a fortified place. The conduct of 
General Chass^ in tho defence of the citadel of Antwerp 
was a model in this respect. From the commencement till 
the close of the attack, scarcely a single shot was needlessly 
expended by the garrison. 

Attack and Defence of Fortified Plainer. 

Having brought the discussion of Permanent Fortifications 
to this point we may now consider the attack of fortified 
[daces, the general system of which was introduced and 
[lerfected by Vaiiban, so that it has ever since served os a 
model for the plans of his successors 

“T.a resolution des ^ajrs tlu* Marshal, “eat iino affaire* 

dc cabinet, Kilo eat une suite naturelle do la aup^riorite que INm 
ci’cut avoir sur aes ennemis ; inaia leiir execution etant une ties plus 
st^vieuBCR, des plus importantes, et de» plus difficiles partien, elle 
demando auasi le plus de mi^nre et do circon3[>ection. He then 
goes on to state that the success of sieges dejtends on several cir- 
cumstances, such as “1. I>u secret, sans lequel ii est difficile de 
roussir; 2. Dos- forces mie Ton a sur pied pour attaquor lea places 
dcH eniiemis, et defendre les sioniies; 3. De k dis[)osition des 
onneniis ; car alls sont r^^nnis, et ansRi forts que nous, ils peuvent 
nous enipfieher d*on faire; 4. De Tetat des magazins les plus k 
portik des lieux sur lesquels on pent entreprendre ; 5. De la eon- 
joncture des terns, paree <jue tous ne aont pas propres aux skges, et 
rien n’etant plus ruinenx tpio ceux d’hyver, on les doit 4viter tant 
tiw’on peut , 6. Des fondR n^essaires k lours depenses ; car Targent 
est le nerf do la guerre, sans lui on ne s^auroit rdussir en rien. Ce 
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■onit U des mimteH k mmdre de lon^o main, <)ui dot vent 6tro 
dirig^es loiair ; et apm tout oela, qnaud on iToit les avoir bion 
prtHca souveiit tout «chappe ; car IVuuerai, qui n’eat jamaia d’accord 
avec vous, [lourra vous interrompre. ... 11 taut bien iieaer toutes 

cos considerations^ avant quo de »e determiner ; et prendre toujours 
si bicn son terns, quo reunenii no putsse vous tombor sur loo bras 
avant vos etablissemcns.'* ^ 

A siege, therefore, being one of the most arduous under- 
takings in which an army can be employed, — one in which 
the groatei»t fatigue, hardshipa, and personal risk are en- 
countered, and in which the piiase can only >>e won by com- 
plete victory, — is obvioue that upon the success or failure 
of such an enterprise may depend the fate of a campaign or 
of an army, and perhaps the existence of a state. Of this 
the failurete. before Pavia in 1525, before Metz in 1552, 
before Prague in 1557, before St Jean d*Acro in 1799, and 
before Burgos in 1812 present instructive examples. By 
the first, France lost her monarch, the flower of her nobility, 
and all her Italian conquests ; by the second, she was saved 
trom destruction, whilst 30,000 of her enemies perished; 
by the third, the greatest warrior of his age, Frederick the 
Great, was brought to the very brink of destruction; by 
the fourth, the most successful general of Franco, and per- 
haps the greatest commander that any ago or country has 
produced, was stopped short in his career of victory ; and 
by the last, a beaten enemy gained time to recruit his forces, 
coucentrate his scattered corps, and regain that ascendency 
of which the victoiy at Salamanca had for a time deprived 
him. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to a state that 
the sieges undertaken by its armies should bo carried on in 
the best and moat efficient manner possible, or, iu other 
words, that by a due combination of science, labour, and 
force these operations should be short and certain, and 
without excessive expenditure of life. But llio sieges 
undertaken by the British have seldom, if ever, united these 
three indispensable conditions ; and with regard to those 
which took [dace during the contest in the Peninsula, it is 
well known that defects of organization, particularly the 
want of a body of men, such as sappers and miners', trained 
to the labour required at sieges, and an inadequate supjily 
of material, necessitated a partial departure from esta- 
blished principles and rules of attack, which led to a waste 
of life unprecedented in modern sieges. Till late in 
1813 the army had not a single sapper or miner; regular 
approaches were therefore difficult if not impracticable. It 
was necessary, in almost every case, to take the bull, as the 
saying is, by the horns ; the last operation of a siege scien- 
tifically conducted, namely, battering in breach, was amongst 
the first undertaken : and the troops, marched to the 
assault whilst the defences remained nearly entire, were ex- 
posed to every species of destruction which the unreduced 
means of the besieged could bring to bear against them. 
The army of a country which has outstripped all others in 
the useful arts and in mechanical improvements was left 
wholly unprovided with those appliances which at once 
economize life and labour, and serve to render Inith most 
effectual for the purposes to which they are applied. Never- 
theless, it may bo observed that, in all periods and in all 
countries, the means employed for the reduction of fort- 
resses have generally increased and become more overwhelm- 
ing and irresistible in proportion to the advancement of 
knowledge and to the improvement of the useful arts; and 
that in Europe during the last two centuries, the extension 
of wealth and knowledge accompanied by an unprecedented 
development of talent, directed towards military movements, 
has caused the results of sieges, and indeed of almost all 
the operations of war, to depend much less on individual 
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exertion or casual displays of heroism, than on combina- 
tion and ex[>enditure. This may be made apparent by a 
slight retrospect of the sieges of the Ifith century. 

At the period referred to, the art of dih[)osing the several 
works of a fortress so as to cover each othei, and to be 
covered by their glacis from the view of an enemy, was un 
known; whilst the limited siiiqdyof artillery, its unwieldi 
ness, and the great expense and dillicnlty m imndiig it 
rendered it so little available for sieges, that the chief 
object iu fortifying towns was to render thorn secure 
against escalade and surnriMe, by means of lofty walls or 
altitude of situation. All planets fortified prior to the IGth 
century are invariably of this construction. And as the 
simplicity of tlio fortresses to be attacked necessarily gave 
the same chameter to the operatit>ns directed against them, 
so, in those days, much was effected by daring courage, 
without the aid of science ; and gallantry in individual 
combat, or fearlessness iu confronting danger, were 
esteemed the highest qualities of a besieger. Thus con- 
tests dragged on for mouths, iu ]s^tly but sanguinary 
affairs, and the most persevering oi the most hard)^ troops, 
however ill organized or supplied, were the most dreaded, 
and not iinfrequeutly the most auccessful. But when artil- 
lery became more movable, and large quantities wore em- 
ployed iu sieges, lofty and exposed walls no h»ngcr opposed 
an adequate barrier ; large breaches w^re speedily effected ; 
places which had formerly resisted for months were carried 
ill a few days ; and so, iu order to restore an equality to 
the defence, it became necessary to screen the ramparts 
from distant fire. The attL*m[>t to gain security by conceal 
ment rapidly advanced, whilst the means of the besiegers 
remained the same; and between the middle of the ICtb 
and commencement of the 17th century works were so 
skilfully disposed and so W’ell covered thnt the defence of 
towns obtained a temporary superiority over the attack. Of 
this the obstinate and successful defences made by the 
Dutch against the Spaniards during the reigns of Philip II 
and Philip TIL may be cited as remarkoblt* examples.^ 

The pre-eminence of the defence over the attack was 
mainly due to the great difficulty of dragging up heavy 
ordnance with a besieging army, so that, the weight of metal 
being generally in favour t)f the besioged, the fire of the 
fortress w'as able to subdue that of the batteries of attack. 
Vauban, however, in the reign of Louis XIV., restored the 
lireponderance of power to tlio attack by the invention of 
ricochet fire, as the guns of the Viesioged were thereby dis- 
mounted or disabled at an early stage of the siege, and the 
besiegers being relieved iu groat measure from the effects 
of a direct and powerful fire of artillery, were enabled to 
[>ush forward their approaches by the sap. Vauban also 
matured into a system the attack, by laying down rules for 
the establishment of jiarallels, for the position of enfilade 
and other batteries, and for the general conduct of the ap- 
]>roache8. The real type of an attack is a mimng 2 ^araf)€t^ 
the besieger carrying forward with him his cover, and thus 
depending for his success not so much on his offensive as on 
his defensive arrangements. It was by this combination of 
science and labour, aided by the steady advances of brave 
and well-trained sappers, that the reduction of fortresses 
which would have resisted for ever the rude assaults of the 
most determined enemy was rendered comparatively easy 
and certain. 

These increased means of attack, to which it was found 
impossible to oppose a successful resistance, caused the art 
of concealment or covering to be further studied, till at 
length, in well-constructed fortresses, not a single wall re- 
mained exposed to view, and the sap and the mine became 


• JtmrnaU of Siegee in Spain^ by Colonel Rir John T Jones ; Pre- 
Uininary Observations on the Attack ol Fortre^se^i. 
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as necessary as the gun and the mortar to the success of a 
besieger. To render this intelligible to the general reader^ 
a ilBBcriptive sketch of the iirogress of a modem attack, 
from the excellent work of Sir John Jones already referred 
to, is introduced here. 

“ Thu firrtt operation of abesiiugiT,” Bays that able and experienced 
engineer, “Ih to eatabllbh a force able to coj»e with the Mrrison of 
the town to 1)0 attaokeJ, at the dintanec of some hundreds of yards 
fjom ii« rampurU. Tins is effected by approaciiing the place 
secretly in the night with a body of men, part carrying entrenching 
tools, and the reinuindcr armwl. The former di^ a trench in the 
ground parallel to the frtnit to 1)0 attacked, and with tbo earth that 
comes out of tlie trench misoa bank on the side next to the enemy, 
whilst the latt<*r remain formed in a rccimliont posture, in ren«li- 
nesH to piotect those at woi k, should the garrison willy out. During 
tile night this trench and bank arc made of suflieieut depth and 
evteiit to cover from the missiles of the place the number of men | 
reipuHite to foj»e with the garrison, and the besiegers romaiu in the 
trench during the following day, in despite of the fire or sorties of 
the IniHiegcd, This trench is afterwards widened and deopeniMl, and 
lie hank of eartli raised, forming a covered road, called a pniallel, 
wiiich embriWTS all the fortifications to be attacked ; and along this 
road, guns, waggons, and men securely and conveniently move, 
sheltered from tlie view and the missiles of the garrison. Batteries 
of guns and mortars arc then constructed on the side of the ro^l, to 
oj>poHe the giiUH of the place, and in a short time, by superiority of 
hie, principally arising from situation, silence all those ^ns w’hich 
iK’ar on the works of the attack. After this ascendency is attained, 
the same sjK'cies of covered rood is, by certain rules of art, carried 
ff>rwanl, till it passes over all ihe exterior defences of the ploce, 
ami touches the main rampart wall at a spot wdicrt it has been 
iroviously b<*atcn down by the fire of the batteries erected expressly 
or the ])nrpoHC in the more advaured paris of the road. 

* * The besiegers* troo]» 8 , being thus enabled to march in perfect 
Heeurity to the ojK'ning m the walls of the plaec, assault it in strong 
columns, and, being much moio numcious than the garrison 
defending the breach, soon over< omc tliein, the more easily as they 
are ossisUMl by a fire of artillery and musketry directed on the 
garrison fioin portions of the road only a lew yards from the breach, 
— which tire can at that distaneo lie maintaiiieil. without itgury 
to the assailants, on the defenders of the hreacn until the veiy 
instiint of personal contention. The first breach heing carricJi, 
should the garrison have inner woiks, the covcre<l road is by similar 
rules of art pushed forw'ard through the optming, and ad valued 
batteries are erected in it to overpower the rcmainiiig guns of the 
place ; which efibeted, the roa^l is again jnialied forwar<l, and tlu^ 
troops march in seedrity to the assault of hrenches made in a 
similar manner in those interi 4 )r wmrks, and invariably curry them 
with little loRs. Hut ns it is always an object to preserve the life 
of even a single soldier, so, when time is abundant, the loss of men 
attendant on the assault of bieaebes nnd«*r these favourable cir- 
cnmstanci's may lw 4 avoided, by pushing up the covered road through 
the hrea^ li, without givdng the assault, and thus, by art and labour, 
the strongest ilefenccs frefpiently fall without any exertion of open 
force 

From this clcRcriptiou it must be obviinm that the most 
important objuct at a siege is to carry forward the covered 
road to the wnlJs of the place, that all the other operations 
are secondary to and iii furtherance of such an advance, 
and that hence the efficiency of armies at sieges depends 
upon their ability to complete the road at a small expense 
of life. Hut as this covered road advances, the difficulty 
increases. At its commencement, the work, being many 
huudred yards from the fortifications, can be performed by 
the common soUber.s. But when the road or trench has 
arrived within a fair range of musketry from the place, 
then particular precautions are required ; yet the work at 
this stage is not so difficult us to prevent its being executed 
by soldiers who have had a little [irevious training. At 
the htst stage, when the approaches have been pushed close 
to tbo jijace, when to be seen is to be killed, when mine 
after miu\9 blows up the head of the road, with the officers 
and men d^n tho spot, when the space becomes so confined 
that little \pr no front of defence can be obtained, and 
when the an^y’s grenadiers sally forth every moment to 
attack and de^^out destruction to the workmen, — then the 
work becomes ^uly hasardoua, and can only be performed 
by selected bruv^^^en, called sappers, who have acquired 
the difficult and d^gerous art from which they derive their 


name. An indispensable auxiliaiy to the sapper is the 
miner, who in the exercise of his art requires even greater 
skill, conduct, and courage. The duty of a miner at a sie^ 
is to accompany the sapper, to listen lor and discover the 
enemy's miner at work, and to prevent bis blowing up the 
head of the road, either by sinking a shaft down to and 
meeting him, in which ease a subterranean conflict ensues, 
or by running a gaUerv close to that of his opponent, and 
forcing him to desist from working by means of suffocating 
compositions, and by various arts the knowledge of which 
he has acquired from experience. Without the aid of skil- 
ful miners, sappers would be unable to execute that part of 
the covered ro^ forming the descent into the ditch, not 
to mention other operations in the progress of which tlie 
assistance of the miner is equally indispensable ; and with- 
out their joint labours and steady co-operation, no besiegers' 
approaches would ever reach the walls of a fortress. lu 
the British service they are blended into one honourable 
body, the Royal Engineers. 

But a siege, though it calls for personal bravery, unra 
mitting exertion, and extraordinary labour in all employed, 
if scientifically prosecuted, is \;ertain in its progress and its 
result More or less skill and exertion in the contending 
parties may prolong or abridge its duration ; but the sapper 
and tho miner, when skilfully directed and adequately sup- 
ported, will ultimately surmount every obstacle. On the 
other hand, sieges undertaken by armies imperfectly sup 
plied with these auxiliaries are hazardous in the extremo. 
The only chance of success consists in scrutinizing the ex- 
terior of the fortress, in order to discover some spot whence, 
from the irregularity of the ground, or fault of construction, 
the main escarp wall may be seen at a distance sufficiently 
great to enable the ordinary working parties to approach 
with the covered road, and there to establish batteries for 
breaching or forming an opening through it into the place. 
When this is effected, the troops advance to the assault of 
tho breach, as in the 16th century, thus passing from the 
shelter of the covered road into the fire of the place at the 
moment when it becomes most powerful and destructive ; 
and as the fire of the besiegers' distant batteries is neces- 
sarily suspended during the assault, lest it should destroy 
the storming party, the garrison can with impunity mount 
the ramparts and emjdoy every kind ' of weapon, missile, 
and iustrumeut In their defence. All the chances are thus 
in favour of the besieged ; for should the columns of attack, 
under these disadvantages, arrive in good order at the brink 
of the ditch, they must descend into it down a well from 
1 4 to 16 feet in depth, which cannot fail to break their 
order and throw them into confusion ; and as no new for- 
mation can be attempted in a spot where death meets them 
in erery shape, the assailants rush to the breach more like 
a rabble than a solid column. From this moment success 
hinges on the individual bravery of the officers and men, 
and the unshrinking firmness of the general commanding, 
in encouraging and supporting thoir efforts. But although 
those qualities, when united in a high degree, may, at a 
great sacrifice of life, enable the assailants to overcome all 
resistance, yet an assault of this nature, under ordinary 
circumstances, has almost always proved unsuccessful. 
Indeed, it may be laid down as the result of experience 
that, should an army unprovided with sappers and miners, 
and with the materials and means to render their services 
efficient, be opposed to a place fortified according to the 
modern system, with its walls completely covered, all the 
usual methods to reduce it would prove unavailing; no 
period of time nor sacrifice of men would be sufficient to 
purchase success, and the prudent course would be to 
decline an attempt pregnant with hazard, perhajis ruin. 

** These considerations,** says Sir John Jones, to whom we are 
indebted for the above account of the various modes of attacking 
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hATe lor monty yOAfi Hsid their due weight with 
the great powers of Europe^ and have induced them to iomi and 
heep up, as integral portions of their military strength* every neces- 
sary auxiliary lor the reduction of fortresses ; and aiegea have in 
oousequeuca become ceitain and comparatively bloodless. But 
England* constitutionally Jealous of |»ermaaeut militaly establish- 
tnenU, bos always discounteuauocil mxlitaiy orgauuation and ndh- I 
tary preparation till the hour of need, and witli respect to siegoa* 
which are rare, and exclusively oiTensive operations, has cveu canned 
her jealous feelings beyond the bounds of rational prudence ; for* 
possessinjg a corps of oiheers prolessionully educated and well 
groundea in the science of attack and defence, she has denied them 
every requisite establishment to render their ar(|mrcments availing, | 
and has most uni'easonably expected her armies to reduce the 
iikiliully fortihed and well-covcrad places of tlie 19th century with 
means inferior to those used against the exposed and ill-cukistructed 
places of the 16th and 17th centunes.” 

And what wajs the immediate consequence of this irra- | 
tionaj jealousy and niggardly parsimony ? Contrary to all | 
ordinary calculation, the fortresses garrisoned by the French , 
in Spain were reduced ; but at what a prodigious expendi* ! 
ture of life was this eB'ected ! In the several attacks upon 
Badajoz, two of which from extrinsic circumstauces proved ! 
abortive, a little army was sacrificed , as many men, in 
short, as would have been sufficient for ten sieges under- 
taken with adequate means, and conducted according to 
•the ordinary rules of science. But this is not to be under- 
stood as involving any refiection on the military talents of 
the general or the professional ability of the engineers. 
General Foy, in his work on the war in the l^eninsula, has 
indeed made such a charge, condemning the mode of attack- 
ing fortresses adopted by the British in Spain as unskilful 
and inefficacious, and bringing it forward as indisputable 
proof of the low state of their military knowledge. But 
it should be recollected that the adoption of this mode 
was not a matter of choice, but of necessity, and that, if it 
was in its nature rash, hazardous, and inefficient, the fact 
of its having been directed against Ciudad Kedrigo and 
Badajoz with such rapidity of development and certainty 
of result as to outstrip the calculations of the French mar- 
shals, deceive the vigilance of French governors, paralyse 
the science of the French engineers, and baffle every defen- 
sive effort of the French garrisons, is surely no evidence of 
deficiency in military talent and professional skill. The 
objections to this mode of attack are insurmountable and 
decisive ; that it succeeded in the instances referred to in 
merely a proof of what British soldiers, even when acting 
under the greatest disadvantages, are capable of accomplish- 
ing. These reiharks are, however, no longer applicable. 
Since the Crimean war great attention has been bestowed 
upon the education and training of sappers and miners, 
and though England has neither the nuinbers of men nor 
the quantities of stores possessed by Continental nations, 
yet what she has of each is of the best. Every advance in 
science, if applicable, lias been at once adopted into the 
military service ; and as our civil engineers aie as a body ad- 
mittedly without superiors in the civil world, it mapr be 
confidently stated that in the military world our military 
engineers hold no inferior position. 

Having thus given a general description of the methods 
of attack, we shall now subjoin, on high authority, a view 
of what is considered necessaiy for the proper defence of 
fortified places. An order issued by the French minister 
of war in 1813 contains diiectiona on the subject which are 
almost universally applicable, and therefore deserve a place 
here. Every commander is directed to consider liia garrison 
as liable to be unexpectedly attacked, and to pass at once 
from a state of peace into a state of war or siege, either by 
Tebelliun, by unlawful assemblies, by the presence of an 
enemy, by surprise, or by sadden assault,- — in a woid, by 
unforseen causes, of which the history of war offers numer- 
ous examples. He is therefore ordered, even in time of 
peace, to fix bis plan and arrangement for defence, accord- 
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ing to such supposed attacks as may appear most probable* 
end to determine, fur the principal cases which may be 
likely to occur, the necessary posts, reserves, and move- 
ments of the troops, and to take measures to ensure the 
due and active co-operation of every corps of the garrison. 
He ought, particularly, to make himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with (1) the ground beyond the place which may 
be within the circle of action, of mvestmout, and of attack ; 
(2) the fortifications of the place, its interior, its build- 
ings, its military edifices or establishments; (3) the gai- 
rison, the means ot the place in artillery, in ammunition, 
and in other stores of every kind ; (4) the population 
to be maintained in time of siege, the men capable of 
bearing arms, the master and journeymen artificers tit to 
be employed either on the works or in cose of fiie , and 
(5) the jiroviaions, materials, tools, and other resouroos 
which the town itself and surrounding country can turnish, 
and which it might be aecessary to secure in case oi siege. 
In order to enable governors and commanders to comply 
nith these instrucuons, which are clear and piecise* the 
minister proceeds to detail their principal duties, according 
to the circumstances in vluch they may find thenibelves 
placed ; but for these we must refer to the general order 
itself, which is a masterpiece of its kind, and in all proba- 
bility emanated directly from Napoleon himself, its object 
appears to have been to inspire a governor with hopes that, 
by taking proper piecautions, and making a full use of 
means previously provided, the defence might be rendered 
e<j[ual, if not superior, to the attack ; and whether this bo 
so or not, the importance of the directions embodied in the 
order is not diminished, and where they are duly observed 
the nature and extent of the resistance must be materially 
increased. 

The protracted and able defence of Sebastopol led many 
to imagine that the Kussians by new delenaive arrange- 
ments had solved the problem so long undei discusbion* 
and had again restored to the defence much of its former 
superiority over the attack. But the leal merits of the 
Russian engineers consisted not in the discovery of new 
principles, but in the skilful application of those prin- 
ciples which, recognized at an early period, have been by 
degrees matured and enlarged. In estimating the com- 
parative results of the attack and defence of Sebastopol, it 
must be remembered that neither can be judged by strict 
rules, as neither conformed to such rules. The noitli 
side being left open by ^he impossibility of investing boili 
sides, the south became a detached line of powerful intrench 
ments, to the defence of which the whole force of an army, 
nut a garrison, could be directed at will. The strength 
of the garrison, continually renewed from without, per- 
mitted the fullest use of detached works, which, when 
backed by a line in rear sufficiently strung to resist a 
de-main, constitute one of the most powerful modes of de- 
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Fro. 67 — Lunettb of Dar9on. 


fence. Such a fort or work was the celebrated Malakoff 
Tower, and the redoubt enveloping it, the type of which 
may be found in the lunette of Dar^on, of which fig. 67 is 
a plan. In this lunette, intended to be prepared before* 
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band, T is a powerful tower, LL a lunette, which in tbia 
cane ia revetted, but might have been made, as at the 
Malakoff, a simplo earth- work — c an undergmuud com- 
municatiou to loopholed galleries fur flaukiug the 
ditches. This sketch will sht>w the general principle of 
defence involved in such works, but of course the form 
must vary in the hands of an able engineer, to suit the 
peculiarities of the ground. At the ]MalQkofir the redoubt 
was made ciicular, but m principle it was strictly ana- 
logous to the lunette. 

Siei/f* of Uije Citadd of Antwer^^ 

We shall now, rh an exarnido, give a sketch (abridge<l 
from tJie Unitf^d St^rv ice Journal) of the attack on the cita- 
del of Antwerp in — first, because this was the most 
regular and scientific siege which bad taken place fur many 
years , and secondly, because as a practical operation an 
accuiiiit of it must be nkore interesting ami more instructive 
than any description of the formal theoretical plans which 
are usually dniwu in the military schools. See I’late XI. 

Without entering into any detail of the complicated cir- 
cuinstuiices out of which the siege arose, in a time of 
general peace, it may be stated here that Great Britain and 
France, as joint guarantors of the iutegrily and independ- 
ence of Belgium, having failed to procure the evacuation 
of Antwerp by means of negotiation, w^ere obliged to have 
recourse to force. Hence the siege is to be viewed os an 
ejectment executed against the king of Holland, who ha<l 
refused to reiumiice posHession, unless compelled to do so. 

Th** Ki(jn<‘]i army cinplovctl to eover and coml net the atta^'k of 
tic* citadel of Antwerp in I^ovcnibei and l)coomh<*r 1832 wuh placcil 
under the coninmnd of Maiahal Genud, and anionnicd to 60,450 
men, vu : - 54,000 infantry, 0000 cavalry, and 0450 engineeis, 
artillery, and iiontoiimt'is, \NUh 14,300 Iioihcs, and 144 pieces of 
siege and 78 of field aitillery. On the 24th of Noveinhor Mutshal 
(h'frtid e«trthli«Jied Ins Jiea<l<niiti tci*s at the village of IhTchrin, about 
2500 yards fioin the citadel, and fsKUed ordois to oominence opeia- 
tioiiH in the evening aa soon a« it hecaine d.iik. The garrison of 
the citadel, under General baron C’hashi^, amounted to 4170 men, 
with 144 pieces of oidnanee of all calibres, and abundance of 
anuimnitjoii and btores. It will he ohserved that a gamsuii of 
aliout 5000 men was opposed to the uttm k of a besieging anny 
tliirtoen timeH its Htreiigth. 

At eight o'clock r.M. on the 2V>th Novcmhei, the Freiicli Iroojis 
destined for this Mcrvi(*e, consisting of IS hattalions, 900 artilleiy, 
and 400 saj)}>er8, in idl about 17,110 iin-n, nsseinhlcd at the depots 
of intrenching tools. The flunk conipauies of these brigades, sup- 
Milted by twelve eight- pounders and a stiong piipiet of cavalry, 
orm<*d the covering party nndei tlie dircotUin of Goneral liaxo, by 
whom and the ofheeis of his depurtmeiit (the engineers) the liist 
psiallil and apfmiaches i\eie tiaeed out, uhilst Chiieral Kifegn* and 
tin ofheeis of aitillery marked the sites of the projectoii battencs. 
Tin Inst iMuallel leaned on the euv<'ied-way of the right tare of 
Montebello, and extended towuids Kiel, Us nearest iioint being 
obout 325, mid its furthest 435 yords fnim thead\nnced front of 
the citiidel 1’lie extent of tho first parallel was 1870 yards, and 
tliat of the ajiproat'hos 3750 yards. The eominuuicatioub from tho 
right and eentie delMmcheil from the Malines (Jhauss^ie, in the 
village ol Hen hem, parallel to tin* road leailing from that village 
to tlio Hunnony and St biiurent ; the comm niiicat ion from the left 
connnciicod near the gulden called Heinrich’s ; whilst a fourth, on 
the oxtreino right, sprung from the covcrcd-W'uy of the left flank of 
Montebello, o}>poHite to the fust travorsc. 

On tiiu soeoiul niglit, horn 30th Nuvembt*r to Ist l)eccnrilM»r, fiv« 
appioaches were pushed on in fiont of the first parallel, — two in the 
diUM tion of the cai»ital of the Tohslo bastion, tw*o uiion that of the 
Lunotto Ht Lauront, and one, being tlie fitfh, termiiiatiiig in a place 
©farms on the extiieTUe hit. From the 1st to the 2d December 
two /ig-zags were Rild<*<l to tlie app^*oae}it*N,-~onc fi*om the centre, in 
the direction of the goige of Fit Lanrent, and the other on the right, 
diverging towards the enrtuni, Ixdwei'n the Toledo and Fernando 
bastiiADs. The badness of tho weather sadly incoinmotled the work- 
men, and preventtd the nrtillei-v pdting the guns into battery. 
BetwoPii tho 2d aiul 8d Ih'ceiiiber loin zig-zags were made in front 
of the approa<*h©a on the nght and centre, and half a parallel was 
formed to coniiilote tho place of arms constructed on the left during 
the night of the SOlh Flovemlier. Ilie heads of the zig-za^ were 
advanced to wuHiiii 135 yards of the glacis The butteries Nos. 1, 
% 3, 4, 5, 0, and 9 (si^ riate XL), with two for mortars in the rear, 
wm anuadi and ready to be unmasked at a moment's notice. The 
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arming of Nos. 7* 8, and 10, ou the exttotne left, was Unpeded by 
the dimcultiea of the ground. From the dd to the 4th December, the 
second tiarallel was traced and commenced, its right leaning on the 
foot of the glacis of the countergtiard, its centre and xight 180 yards 
distant from the place of aims in the covered-way of the Toledo 
bastion, and its left towards the tight of the cover6d*way of the St 
].<aurent, at 90 yaids from the crest, ahd 15 fiotn the foot of its 
ghicis. The length of the second parallel was 1250 yards, and with 
its apnroaehes from the first naraJUel It occupied 8025 yards of 
ground. By the greatest exertions batteries Nos. 7, 8, and 10 were 
armed during the night. TMs completed the armament, and, at 

II A.M. on the 4th, Hte eUihriisurcs wore unmasked, and the bat- 
tel ics opened thi*ir fire from centre to flanks, and maiutained it 
steadily during the day. 

From the 4tli to the 5th of December an approach was pushed on 
from the second parallel, dh*cctly upon the salient angle of St 
Lauiunt, and an eutiy was made into the covered- way by a return 
1<) the left. The garrison discovered this, and opened a sharp lire 
fiom the lunette; a lodgment was, however, effected near the spot 
UHuuJly occupied by the first tra\ei*8e. At this tiiiio the garrison 
suffered much from the fire of the besiegers. From tlie 5th to 
the 6tU the lodgment made the previous night in the covered-way 
ol the salient place of aims of St Laurent was prolonged as far 
tts tlie first traverse. But tho besieged kept up so vigorous a fire 
that the French etigiiieeis were obliged to renounce the flying and 
adopt the full sap. Tho zig-zag in the count<*rguatd, being about 
Ihiee feet in w'iiltli and four in di nth, was conducted along the 
jiaispet, neariy to tho extiemity of tiie right flank, and witliin 180 
3 aids of the counterscarp of bnstions Tmedo and Fernando; and 
two lodgments, hlindetl w*ith fascines, weie made in the paiapet 
for six guns to euiilade the covered- way of the Toledo bastion. 

III the mcanlinie a steady fire was kept against Kiel, the ravelin in 
its lear, and the Paeiotto bastion. From the 6th to tho 7th a 
battery of 24-i>ound(*is near ilie village of Burcht on the loll and 
Huliokeu on the right opened on the gnn-boats which flanked the 
French post at the Mdk Huys. It was intended to assault 8t 
Laurent this evening ; but as the lunette was found to be well pio- 
toeted by trous-dr^hup, the project was abandoned, and the regular 
method of descent, passage*, and mine determined on. 

Between the 7th and 8th of D(*uember a shell penetrated the 
hlinduge of tlie laboratory, and, setting fuo to tho combustibles in 
it, caused eoiisiderublc havoc. A battery for six mortars, K, on the 
right, now oiiencd its fire; another, F, also for six moitars, was 
traced liehinu the centre of the parallel ; and platforms foi four 
mortars wen* laid near Montohello. The fire of these batteries was 
diiected on the Toledo bastion and the buildings wuthui it On the 

i irevious dny jets of flame had been seen to issue from the Great 
htriucks, and, in spite of every exe*rtion, the building was entirely 
eonhunied by the evening of tho 8th. 

From tlie 9th to the 10th of Dcccmlicr the operations against St 
Laurent were n*neived with grctlt activity, and the sap advanced to 
the cioti'het of the second tiavciwe, whilst that intended to debouch 
upon it from its right W’as likewise pushed on. The third parallel 
was opened 130 yards in advance of th© second, its right de- 
bouching hoyond the Boom Chaussco, from the branch running 
into the eoVered-ivay of the couaterguard, and its left uniting 
wnth the boj^uu pninllel to the foot or the glacis of Si Liiiirent. 
The garrison suflorud much iium the vertical fire of tlie mortars and 
liowit/ers, esjiecially the great nioitar and the new-model eight- 
inch liowitzers. iJiitil the year 1822 the oight-iiich howitzer in 
common use in Fiance measured 3 feet 0 inches French, and 
weighed 1096 tti, or tw^enty- three times the weight of the loaded 
projectile, whilst its calibre was eiiual to a solid shot of 80 Ib, and 
contuincd 65 ounces of ])Owdcr. The new-niodol howitz(*r was an 
improvement on the Busbiau licorno and the Spanish heavj how- 
itzer, p(*rfcctcd by Colonel Paixhans. The raft for the Vilinded 
descent into the dilch was brought up to tho lodgment, and a 
second descent d ciel convert was commenced to tho left of the 
first. Tlie thinl parallel was improved and wddened. A little 
after dusk ou the 10th the besieged ma<le a sortie, which was 
driven in, but not until damage enough had been done to occupy 
th© Freuch all tho night of the 10th and the morning of the 11th in 
rt'jiairing it. From tho 11th to the 12th thro© rafts were got ready, 
and placed in the descents to the ditch ; they were about 12 feet 
by 8. At dusk llie miners returned to the oscarxi, and, in an 
excavation made the previous night, fixed two petards, which, 
by their explosion, produced a lissui© in the wall, and a serjeant 
having immediately entered the hole, commenced a gallery under 
the centre of one of the arches. At 11 a.m. on Hie 12th the 
battery H, on the extreme right of the second parallel, opened 
fire, which, combined with that from the others, told severely on 
Hie Toledo bastion. The miners stiD continued their work under 
the lunette St Laurent, and oommeneed chambers for three mines. 
The fourth jiarallol was widened during the day. 

Between the 12th and 18th of December the miners were at work 
in th© chambers under St Laurent, w*hich were not yet completed. 
On the right the eovered-way of the left face of the Toledo bastion. 
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Ml cYown«d to within 65 VKtiU^ From the 18th to the 14th, 
after nearly sixteen nights oi o})en trenches, the arrangements for 
the assault of St I^urent were completed, and orders were isaned to 
prepare for the storm. Too much value was set on this outwork, 
defended by little more than a hundred men, one dv«Hind-a-balf 
Int'h howitser, two Coehorn mortars, and a six-pounder. ^ The 
mines being charged, the bliuded descent Into the ditch was pierced 
as soon as it became dark, and everything nre|»ared for the assault. 
Three storming parties of the flank comnames of the 65th regiment 
of the line were poste<l in readiness, with a column of reserve ; and 
at 5 A.M. on the 14th the match w'as applied to the saucissons of the 
mines. Three successive explosions took place, and the escarp im- 
mediately presented a wide and practicable breach. The fascines for 
crossing the ditch had been injured by the explosions, but after a 
little delay the storming party entered almost without opiioBitiou, and 
made prisoners one lieutenant and forty-eight tank and nle, ^e others 
having escai>ed into the citadel. Thus foil the lunette St Laurent. 

Aiu^r this operations were carried on against tlio citadel, and at 
11 A.M. of the 2l8t December the battering in bieiioh commenced, 
and continued until the 28d. When a practicable breach had liocn 
formed, and Marshal Qerard was about to deliver the assault, the 
garrison surrendej*ed, after a gallant defence, remarkable, however. 
for its passive rather than for its active <'haraetcr. When Mambai 
Gerard entered the fortress, General Chaf»»4 was found in a case- 
mate in the Alba bastion, which he hal occupied during the siege 
On their progress from the gate to tho governor’s quarters, they 
passed throuSi a scene of desolation and rum which baiffics do- 
soriptiou ; with the exception of tlie principal powder magazine, 
two 01 thn«6 service magazines, and the hospital, not a building 
remained standing. The terrepleines of the bastions were ploughed 
into deep ruts by the shells ; the gorges wore encumbered witli 
heaps 01 fallen rubbish ; and though the casemates and subter- 
Muean eommunications were not j>erforated, all of them liad sus- 
tained damage from tho incessant explosion of shells, and they 
emitted an almost insupportable odour, caused by tho number of 
men who had been crowded into them. When Count Gerard took 
his leave of General Ohass4, he observed ** that it was high time to 
auriender, that he had gallantly and honourably done his duty, 
and tliat ho ought not to have hold out a day longer.” With a 
fortress reduced to a heap of mins, a garrison exhausted and at- 
tenuated, aud a breach sufficiently wide to admit a column formed 
upon a front of a hundred, it would indeed have lieou madness to 
attempt to stand an assault. 

Tho follou ing is a list of the difTereut batteries, with the diroction 
of their fire respectively : — 


No of 

1 

Bat 

<N g 

teries 

1 i 


1 

1 

'1 

6 


‘ — 


*1 S a a 

,a| i| 


Direction of Fire. 


(660* 
I t»20 

10 860 

I 9 1000 

11 1060 

10 660 


I Battering' the left face of Toledo, 
and gurgo of 8t Lauront. 
RluochetLliig the left face of To 
I lodo 

' Battel ing the left face of the Ra 
I velln 

, Kl( o<'hettnig left face of the Rs' 

I relln. 

Battering right face of To’.edo, and 
licochetting left of Toledo 
I Ricochcttlng left face of Toledo. 
Hlcochctting left face of St Lau- 
rent, and battering right face of 
, Padotto. 

Rlcochettliig left face of Ravelin. 

( Battering 5alient angle of Pa- 
J ciotto 

< Battering left face of Ravelin, 
( and Lunette of Kiel 
Not armed. 

Body of the Citadel 
Do 
Do 


( Battering the light face of To- 
\ ledo. 

4S6 Battering the Batardeau. 

1 276 Battering the left face of BaveBn. 

600 The body of the Citadel 

490 Do. 

660 Da 

880 Do. 

600 Do. 

60 Breacliing battery. 

«») ( Counter-battery against the left 

4 Bsnh of Fernando. 

225 J Six ^lerriers on the Ravelin and 

960 i Terrepleine and rampart of To- 
i ledo. 


Out of thsir force of 66,450 men, the French lost during the 
siege 108 killed and 695 wounded— total, 808. The Dutch had 


4987 men in the garrison, of whom they lost 122 killed, 869 
wounded, and 70 missing —total 561. 

A careful comparison of the details of this siege with the geiieial 
principles which have been enunciated will enable the readei to 
recognize the im|Kirtance of the following maxims : — 

I lnde])endently of the great amount of labour to be provided for 
in tho construction of parallels, approaches, and battiTies, there will 
be a doily drain a|>on the heaiegers forces by casual tics, so tlmt he 
can scarcely ex|>ect success unless his origiiml piepouderHiire in 
numbem has been such as to leave him at the final moiueiit of 
assault in a condition to attat*k the dimiiiitihed gainson with an 
overwhelming fm^ce. In addition, therefore, to a covering army 
when extermu relief is thruiteneil or aiiticipoted, the hesn^giug aimy 
should be from four to five times the strength of the garrison, or 
even more, should the natnm of the ground add to tho ordinary 
difficulties of auprooch This superiority of force is necessary to 
give celerity and steadinoas to tho operations, wliich would otheru 
be tedious and intemiiited 

2. A perfect investment is not mertdy exjwjdient but indispens- 
able. So long as any jiortion of the enceinte of a fortress is left open 
the garrison is able to recruit its strength from without, and it is 
relieved from that moral depression whi<*h must oppress men when 
closed up within a narrow space, and expi>sed, day after day, to 
fatigue and danger. Under sueli ciieiinistaneeH then' seeius to be 
no nmit to the Jwwcr of defenei*, as fresh sn}q>lies of men onaVde 
tho ^sieged to add intrenehinent to intrenehmciit, and it is only 
possible to overcome him by determined, roituiuted, and over- 
whelming assaults. Such were tho circumstanees of Soba8to])ol; 
tho system of attack forced upon the allies never eiiableil them to 
isolate even the southern section of the fortivsB, and the means of 
communication between the south and noith reinaiuing available 
f^sh troojis were continually brought to the soiilh side, and a Rut»e- 
riority in numbers given to Uie ilefeuders over the allaeking foice. 
It ought not therefore to be a matter of surprise that the piogiess 
of tho siege was slow. 

8. Good and secure lines of cominuniealion arc most esseutiul, as 
there ought to be no interruption after the gi’ound is broken and 
tho siege has commenced. Neither in the attack nor in tlu* deti'iiee 
should guns bo fired idly, or fixmi distances and positions from which 
their lire would be useless or even umertain ; out when tbe proper 
distance has been asi'crtained, battery should succeed batteiy as the 
works of approach advance, and no interval for rest or for the repair 
of injuries should allowed to the hosiegers. 

4. The importance of advanced works was well exomi>lified at the 
siege of Antwerp, where tho whole foiee of the attack was directed 
against the advanced lunette St Laurent, whilst the defence, though 
good, had not the advantage of the collateral defence of the lunette 
Montebello (see Plate XI.) Wliure the garrison is an aimy, such 
'works ufibid tho lx?st means for an obstiiiati' d» fence, and, by foiciug 
the liesieger to act on the cireumfeivncc of a larger ciicle, uimiiiisn 
very much bis ordinary advantage of <»on<'outration. 

of l)autzH\ 

Having thus given an example of an interior and passive 
defence, we shall now, in further illustration of tbe prin- 
ciples already laid down, advert to an example of a different 
kind. The siege of Dantzic, whether considered with re- 
ference to the magnitude of the operation, the difficulties 
to be surmounted by the besiegers, or the active and varied 
character of the defence, was certainly one of the most me- 
morable events in the campaign of 1 807. Before the war of 
1806 and 1807 the fortifications had been much neglected, 
because from the position of the place it was not antici- 
pated that it would have to sustain a siege. But when 
the battles of Jena and Auerstadt had entailed destruc 
tion on the Prussian army, and had laid open the king- 
dom, General Manstein, who commanded at Dantzic in the 
absence of Field^marshal Kalkreuth, the titular governor, 
laboured with much activity in repairing the walls and 
the palisades, and in completing the enceinte. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to describe the principal defences at the 
time the place was invested by Marshal Lefebvre, at the 
bead of the tenth corps of the grand army, and before the 
commencement of the trenches on the 1st of April. 

The city of Dantzic, traversed by the Mottlau, was sur- 
rounded with large ditches filled from that river, the waters 
of which, retained by several sluices, formed, to the east^ 
ward, a vast inundation, which, reaching on one side to tbe 
suburbs of Oliva and St Halbrocht, and on the other to the 
dykes of the Vistula, extended about four leagues, and 
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coirered two^thirds of the eastern fronts. On the north the 
Vistula rune about 200 yards from the covered-way, leav- 
ing between the left bank and the glacis of the pl^ an 
impracticable marsh intersected by canals ; at its embouch- 
ure, distant nearly three miles, the baulm were defended 
on the right by the fort of Weichselmunde, and on the left 
by an intrenched camp in the small island of Neufahrwasser, 
intended to cover and protect the arrival of such succours 
as might come from the seaward. The ground adjoining 
the banks of the Vistula being intersect^ by canals and 
covered with marshes, was extremelv unfavourable to a 
besieger, as it rendered it difftcult for him to form establish- 
ments or raise works of proper solidity, and forced him to 
extend his fpiarters, disseminate his troopSi and multiply 
his posts. At the period in question this inconvenience 
was the more severely felt, because the besieging force, 
though nominally 18,000 strong, was inferior in numbers 
to that of the garrison, which consisted of 12,000 Prussians 
and 3 liussian battalions, and it required the most vtgilatit 
caution to occupy numerous posts without unduly weak- 
ening it. The communication between the place and the 
fort of Weichselmunde was maintained by a series of re- 
doubts constructed on the borders of the Vistula, and parti 
cularly by the advantageous position of the isle of Holm, 
which continued the defence of the place to the fort with 
the exception of an interval of about 1 400 yards, and ren- 
dered the communication with Weichselmunde by the canal 
of Laack secure in spite of any batteries which the besiegers 
could establish at SchollmlihL The French, therefore, 
could not attempt to throw a bridge over this part of the 
Vistula until they had mode themselves masters of the isle 
of Holm. On the west two chains of hills, 80 ])amtod by 
the valley of Hchidlitz, covered the enceinte ; and the pro- 
longiitions of these hills were crowned by the two forts of 
Bisclinpsberg and Ifagelsborg, which, being connected by 
intrenchments, formed a second enceinte, leaning upon one 
side on the inundation of the Mottlau, and upon the other 
on the loft bank of the Vistula, This new enceinte, though 
constructed of earth and without revetment, was secure 
against assault, and as the covered-wny as well as the foot 
of the scarps bristled with strung f raises which served 
instead of revetments, the besiegers had no hope of suc- 
ceeding by a coHfhde-maht^ and were therefore obliged to 
proceed by regular attack 

From this iloacription of the defences of Dantzic, it is 
easy to perceive that the difficulties attending the operation 
must have been very great The principal of these, as 
stated by General Kirgeuer, who until the arrival of 
Geritual Ohasseloup directed the attack, were, first, that 
Marshal r..ofobvre had at first an army inferior to that of 
Marshal Kalkrenth, all of those destined for the siege not 
having then arrived, and that this army was in a great 
measure coinpoHcd of now troops ; secondly that, owing to 
the badness of the roads and the inclemency of the season, 
the artillery experienced the greatest difficulty in bringing 
up its convoys, the establishment of the batteries was re- 
tarded, and a scarcity of ammunition sometimes prevailed ; 
thirdly, that the place, which could not be completely in- 
vested because the appn>ach fn»m seaward was in the hands 
of the British, required an immense circumvallation, which, 
ill fact, could not be completed until after the arrival of re- 
inforcomeuts ; the corjis of troops which occupied the quar- 
ters were extremely weak, and could neither furnish a 
sufficient number of workmen, nor even the number of men 
necessary for guarding the trenches ; and fourthly, that the 
besiegers had no good plan of the place, and did nut know 
the depth of the ditches, and as the aocidents of ground in 
front of the fortifications were extremely diversified, they 
could only be reconnoitred in proportion as the works 
advanced. These circumstances, joined to the necessity of | 
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concentrating the greater part of the troops close to th(t 
camp of Neufahrwssser, by which succours arriving by sea 
might debouch, and the advantage which the besieged had 
in retaining the mastery of part of the suburbs, determined 
the chief engineer, after the inveatnlent had been efiTected, 
to direct the principal attack a^inst the Hagelsberg, and 
a false one against the fiischop^rg fort. The true point 
of attack was the long branch of lines in the plain connected 
with the bastion on the right of the Hagelsberg : “ c’^tait Ih 
le d^faut de la oulrasse but, for the reasons above stated, 
approaches were direct^ against the fort itself^ 

Ab the details of this great siege would fill a cousiderable volums, 
ell that our limits permit is merely to indicate the principal occur- 
rences. On the 1st of February 1807 the troops of General Dorn* 
browski began to approach Dantsic, and took up a position at 
Mewe, upon the left bank of the Vistula. On the 15tb General 
Menard, commanding the Baden contingent, ariived at the same 
and lepulsed a detachment of the garrison of Dant/ic, which 
had advanced from Dirsehau to attack him On the 23d General 
Dorabrowski, having been reinforced, received orders to attack a 
large detachment of the enemy which occupied an advantageous 
position at Dirscliau and its environs. The combat here was obstin- 
ate and sanguinaiy ; but the Prussians, though intrenched in a 
church and a churchyard, were dislodged and driven back, chiefly 
by the Poles, who. exasperated by their long resistance, i>ut to death 
without mercy all who fell into their hands. After the combat of 
Oirschau, General Maiistcin no longer sought to obstruct tlic distant 
approaches. The troops destined to form the besieging army now 
arrived in succession, and the formation of the park of was 

commenced. On the 12th of March Marshal Leiebvre found himself 
in a condition to c lose m on the place ; and tl}e troops of the garri- 
son having uithdiiwn, he distiibuted las own in the following 
iiositions: — a battnliun uf French light infantry at Oliva, a Saxon 
battalion at St Halbrecht in the Burgcrfeld, and two at Tiefensee 
and Keinlade ; the Poles occupied Schonfeld, Kowald, and Zunk- 
endiii; some battalions took post at Wonneuberg, Kcukan, Schudel- 
kaii, und Sniekau; the Saxon cuirassiers and light horse were 
stHtioued at St Halbrecht and Guirsehkens ; the 19th regiment of 
French chasseurs at Bursfeld,and the 23d at Schndelkau j me Baden 
drammns and hussars at Wonnenberg, and the Polish lancers at Lau- 
genturi. On the 16th the marshal attacked the village of Stolzen- 
lietg, which ho earned after a warm resistance, as he did also the 
suburb of Sehidlitz, to which the Prussians liad retired ; and on the 
18th the place was invested, with the exception of the eaetem part, 
which, by the isle of Nehrung, communicated with KbnigsncTg. 
Field-marshal Kalkreuth now arrived in Dantzic, and assumed the 
command of the place. The next operation of the besiegers was the 
attack of the isle of Nehrung, which, after a severe and protracted 
struggle, was carried in the most gallant mannei, and measures were 
immediately taken to secure the possession of this imi>mtant con- 
quest. A bridge was also established on the Vistula, and various 
works constructed to check the attempts of the enemy eithei on the 
Bide of Dantzic or on that of Pillau. At this time the governor, who 
had under his command agarrison of 18,000 men, beshles thebuigher 
militia, made a sortie for the jnirimse of destroying the W'orks of the 
iHisicgers ; but the attempt tailed, and the Prussian columns were 
compelled to retreat into the place without having obtained the 
smailest success upon any point. 

It had been decided that the principal attack shouhl be directed 
against the fort of Hagelsberg (because the redoubt of Bischopsberg 
was more comj>lete and bettei flanked by the fire of the place), fav- 
oured by two false attacks, the one directed against the intrenched 
camp at Noufalirwasser, and the other against Bischopsberg, and 
by two secomlary attacks on the left bank of the river; and 
round was broken on the night of the 1st and 2d April, at the 
istanoe of 1600 yards from the palisades. The approaches were 
ushed forward with the greatest vigour, aud on the night of the 
3 th the second parallel was commenced by flying sap. On the 
morning of the 12th the batteries were arme<i. On the Idth the 
enemy made a sortie in force, attacked the Saxons with great impetu- 
osity, canied a redoubt constructed U]>on the inamelou of Hagels- 
berg, and penetrated even to the heail of the trenches ; but they 
were ultimately repulsed^ fhoimh not without difficulty and loss. 
By the 23d all the batteries or the first and second parallels, and 
those of Stolzehberg, were armed, and emplacements w'ore provided 
for field howitzers, from which to throw shells into all quarters of 
the city At daybjvak on the 23d the batteries were unmi^ked, and, 
though the garrison returned the fire with the greatest vivacity, by 
the 24th the besie^rs, firing with 56 heavy guns, had obtained the 
ascendency, eomniittinff great ravage in the place. Being apprised 
of this circumstance, Marshal Lefebvre summoned the governor, 
ho replied in a manner w^orthy of himself. The firO of the mor- 
tar and reverse batteries continueii during the 25th, in the course of 
which a new battery was constructed between the low flanks of the 
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fitoUeiilMrg, ftud iikt direction of come otbere olumged, in order to 
batter the right bastion of Buohopsberg, the fire of which had 
greatly incommoded the French batteries. Doting the day of the 
26th the fire on both sides was exceedingly animated ; but at seven 
in the evening* that of the garrison suddenly ceased* and a column 
of 600 Prussiati grenadiers* followed by 200 workmen* sallied out of 
the place. As the sortie had been foreseen, preparations had been 
made to repulse it. It was attacked in front and on both flanks; 
the whole column was either killed or taken prisoners. Meanwhile the 
works were vigorously pushed forward at all points. The batteries 
of StoUenberg wore united with the attack on the Bischopsberg; 
emplacements were prepared for batteries d ricochet ; at the attack 
of the lower Vistula the works weie continued, and a tongue of 
land situated at the extremity of the isle of Holm taken possession 
of and isolated b^r means of a out* whilst at the principal attack 
the greatest exertions were made to prolong the right of the third 
parallel, and enlarge the communications. On the 80th April the 
Wteries of the besiegers, augmented by several pieces which had 
arrived from Warsaw, thundered on the place, in different ouarters 
of which conflagrations fim|ieared ; and the besieged replied by the 
Are of all the batteries ot the front attacked, directing more than 
thirty pieces on a redoubt which fired with the greatest eflect But 
as the fire of the besiegers had made little impression on the ex* 
tenor fortifications, which were of earth, it was uuriiig the first days 
of May directed chiefly against the palisades, and the utmost acti- 
vity was at the same time evinced ui extending, improving, and 
urging forward the attack ; whilst, on the other liund, the garrison 
showed equal vigour in obstructing the approaches and destroying 
the works of the besiegers. In fact, notwithstanding the address 
of the French artillery, that of the garrison still remained effective, 
because it had not been possible to ricochet the lines of the fortifi* 
cations, and the resources of the besieged in munitions of all kinds 
were more considerable than those of the bebiegers. 

On the urgent recommendation of Goueial Chasseloun, who had 
by this time assumed the direction of the attack, it was decided that 
the isle of Holm should be assaulted, as the possession of it would 
enable the besiegers to take in reverse the front attacked. The be- 
sieged had spared no pains for the preset ration of this important 
post, from a redoubt on which, called Kalke Schanze, they had con- 
tinually annoyed the left flank of the trenches. In the night of the 
6th and 7tli of May, however, it was attacked, and carried after a 
desperate resistance, whilst the possession of it was secured by works 
added to the iutrenchments which had just been stormed, and its 
batteries were turned against the place. At the principal attack 
the fire of the besiegers had also mastered that of the besieged ; and 
Marshal Lefebvre was preparing to assault the fort of Hagelsberg, 
when on the 12th a llussian corps d*armoo of 18,000 men, under the 
command of General Kainenskoi arrived by sea, and disembarked 
at the intrenched camp of Neufahrwasser. 

At the moment of landing his troops, General Kamenskoi was 
ignorant of the capture of the isle of Holm, and he wa.s disconcerted 
to find such an obstacle to his communications with the place. 
Thill occasioned delay which proved fatal to his enterprise ; for had 
he attacked immediately on landing, it is not impiobablo that he 
would have succeeded. It was only on the 16th of May, however, 
the third day after the disembarkation, that he made an attempt 
to succour t&e besieged city. He began to debouch at four m the 
morning, and, under cover of a brisk cannonade, formed his force, 
consisting of 12,000 men, in four columns of attack. Tlie onset was 
impetuous, and at first the Russians gained ground ; but they w^ere 
ultimately repulsed at all points, and forcca to retreat with gieat 
loss 1o the intrenched camp. Field-marshal Kalkreuth inmle no 
attempt to second this attack by a general sortie, which would have 
placed the French between two fires ; and by its failure the fate of 
Dantzio was dccidwl. 

The works of the besiegers were now jnished forward with 
doubled vigour ; and the following day preparations were made for 
the assault of Hagelsbexg. Foreseeing this, Marshal Kalki'euth 
resolved to make a last effort to destroy the nearest works of the 
besiegers, and for this purpose ordered a grand sortie, which took 
place on the evening of the 20th May ; but although the Prussians 
fought with all tlie fury of despair, they were driven back, and 
pursued into the ditch of the place. On the 21st the liesiegiug 
army was reinforceil by the arrival of the trooxw of Marshal Mortier, 
|)art of which ha<i remained before Colberg ; the mamhal himself 
quickly followed ; and orders were immediately issued for the 
assault of Hi^elsberg. Before giving the simial, however, Marshal 
Lefebvre again summoned the governor of iSantzic, who, having no 
longer hope of succour, and being convinced that the besiegers were 
in a condition to mak<^ themselves masters of the fort of Hagelsberg, 
showed a disposition to capitulate. A suspension of antiH was 
accordingly agreed to, and tins was followed, on the 24th of May, 
by a capitulation, the principal conditions of which were similar 
to those which the field-marshal himself had granted to the 
garrison of Mayence in 1798,^ 


^ flee Dumas, Prkis dee Jtpinemone MtlUairee, torn, xvili. p. 128. 
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These two sieges illustrate so well the principles of 
attack and defence* and are so perfect of their kind, that 
it has not been thought worth while to add an example of 
a more recent siege; but it should be observed that in 
future the prelinuuary operations of the besieger must 
take place at far greater distances ; he will break ground 
for his first parallel at not less than twice the distance 
hitherto laid down* and will place his first batteries in rear 
of the paraliel. This* while entailing on him much greater 
labour in parallels* trenches* and approaclies* offers counter- 
Inilancing advantages* as it allows him to disperse his bat* 
teries in small units without the sacrifice of any of tlieir 
power of simultaneous concentration on the point of attack* 
and with diminished exposure to the counterblows of the 
enemy’s artillery. 

Bastioned Systems op the Netherlands. 

The Bastioned System of the Italians was carried into 
other countries by their engineers* who were extensively 
engaged iu the service of foreign princes* and the celebrated 
Italian engineer Marchi, coming to Brussels with Margaret 
of /Austria in 1559* ap^iearsto have introduced the Bastioned 
System into the Netherlands. It has been shown that in 
permanent defences* the ordinary earthen scarp aihq ted in 
ditches of field works had been replaced by a inasoiuy revet* 
ment as a security against surprise* in consequence of which* 
in old Italian fortresses* lofty revetments were almost uni- 
versal ; but in a country the soil of which is permeated by 
water within a few feet of the surface, such a mode of 
guarding against escalade would have been enormously ex- 
pensive* and the alternative was adopted of forming bioad 
wet ditches round the ramparts* and by thus securing them 
from sudden attack, revetment became unnecessary. The 
first example of a fortress surrounded by simple earthen ram- 
parts without revetments is said to be that of Breda, for- 
tified in 1553 by Count Henry of Nassau, and this arrange- 
ment required only to be moulded into the bastioned trace 
to constitute the ancient system of the Netherlands* as 
described by Freitag in 1630. Freitag made the fianks of 
his bastions perpendicular to the curtuin* the faces 98 yards 
long* with a flanked angle not exceeding 90''* and the length 
of the curtain 149 yards. 

Freitag had strange notions respecting his profiles* regu- 
lating the height and thickness of his ramparts not so much 
by the resistance they were required to offer to artillery as 
by the number of deles of his polygon ; but disregarding 
these vagaries of the systematist* the annexed cut (fig. 68) 



may be assumed to represent the profile usually adopted by 
the Dutch engineers* R being the body of the place, F the 
fausse-braye, D the ditch. 

It will be observed that the main rampart is surrounded 
by an advanced parapet called a fausse-braye. This ad- 
vanced parapet was intended to deliver a grazing fire on the 
ditch* whilst the space between it and the rampart formed 
a spacious chemin des rondes for the assemblage and move 
ment of troops; but great as these advantages are, the 
fausse-braye has dropped into disuse. It is not possible to 
ren ain in it under a heavy vertical fire, the shells either 
dropping directly, or rolling down into it from the slope of 
the rampart above. Such shell traps^ as they are called, 
are scrupulously avoided by modern engineers, who know 
that the improvement of vertical fire will ere long add 
materially to the difficulties of defence. In the bombard' 
ment of Sweaborg, an illustration was afforded of what may 
be expected of heavy mortars, when the shell becomes a 
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better reproAentative of a mine than it now is. At present | 
a 13-inch shell weighs^ when loaded, 200 pounds, and can 
carry a charge of lift) of powder, which is ample for break- 
ing the shell and scattering its fragments, but is insufficient 
for )>rodiicing the effects of a mine. 

The Dutch System of Coehorn deserves especial attention, 
and is represented in Plate IV., fig. 1, whicli exhibits his 
first system* The great characteristic in this system is the 
combination of wet and dry ditches, and the use of covering 


works, or convie-faces, intended to preserve the body of 
the place from ii\fuTy till an advanced period of the siege. 
These envelopes were first proposed by Diirer, and It is 
worthy of note that the remarkable orillon of Ooehorn is a 
reproduction on a modern scale of the complicated case* 
mated structure of one of Dilrer’s basteien. Coehorn was 
well acquainted with the principles and the systems of the 
eminent German engineer Speckle, and adopted them when 
applicable to his purpose. The profile (fig. 69) may enable 




Prf. 69. — Pnifilo of Cochorn^H Bastion — A, inner or tipper bastion ; B, outer or lower bastion; dry ditch between the two ; 

1)*, wet ditch. 


the student to a])prec)ate the difference between the dry 
ditches of Coehoni and the narrow passage afforded by the 
fauHse braye of the older engineers. 

The profile exhibits also the loopholed galleries of the 
counterscarp, by which a reverse musketry fire is directed 
on the revetted escarp of the inner rampart, — a system of 
defence which has since boon generally adopted, and is 
most valuable when a secure couiimmication can be kept 
up between the galleries and the work which they are in- 
tended to defend. After the great siege of Corfu by the 
Turks, and its successful defence by Schullemburg, some 
Dutch engineers who had been invited to Corfu by him, and 
had taken part in the defence, were employed in adding 
detached forts to the old Italian bastUmod fronts. In these 
works ihe ruins of numerous examples of loopholed galleries 
and loopholed traverstj may be observed ; and they de- 
monstrate that though Coehorn adapted in his writings his 
reliefs to the aquatic sites of II ol laud, he developed prin- 
ciples defence which were equally applicable to other sites 
and other countries. It has been argued by Bousmard and 
others that an opening would be formed by shells through 
the couvro-faco, and that the flanks of the bastions would 
be thereby exposed to the fire of the counter batteries on 
tlie glacis ; but it remains to be proved whether such an 
opening through an earthen moss could really be effected 
by the horizontal fire of shells; and the French translator 
of ZuKtruw, M. Neuens, captain of artillery, justly remarks 
that, “ if Mhells tired horizontally into earthen works are so 
efficacious in destroying them, such shells must bo a still 
more powen-fnl instrument in the hands of the defenders for 
destroying the be^iegciV batteries.*' Zastrow observes that, 
if wo admit with ( *uohorn and others that, though the besieger 
may succeed in destroying a few feet of the parai>et of the 
lower or outer face of the bastion, ho would in vain, by 
firing shells iau’i/Amtally into it.s moss, endeavour to lay open 
the counterscarp galleries, it must bo admitted that he 
would, on mounting the low face, find himself in a most 
critical position, a.s all the defences, both direct and reverse, 
of the dry ditch, would remain uninjured, and be in full 
action against him. These dry or inner ditches, which 
facilitate the war of sorties, and the reverse or counterscarp 
galleries, are defensive arrangements of great merit, and 
*Bay, by modification of piofile, bo adapted to any site; 
though the advantage dry ditches offer in such countries as 
Holland, where the besiegers cannot excavate in them with- 
out coming to water, cannot be expected in other sites, and 
must be made up for by stone pavements, or other rontriv- 
aiices likely to embarrass the besieger in his excavation. 


I Coehoni assumes the plane of site to be 4 feet above the 
’ level of the water, and the dry ditch of his bastion is at its 
centre on the level of the water, so that a passage by sap 
becomes impossible, as the spade sinks at once into water ; 
but near the escarp and counterscarp the ditches are 2^ feet 
below the plane of site sloping on each side towards the 
central portion. The breadth of the dry ditch of the bas- 
tion is 98 feet, and that of the wet ditch before the salient 
148 feet. All the slopes are at an angle of 45*. The 
whole breadth or thickness of the couvre-face, measured at 
the water level, is 52 feet, so as not to afford space for the 
besiegers' batteries, and its relief of construction only 12^ 
feet. In the ravelin the relief of the low face is 10 feet, of 
the high face 18 J feet, and the height of its revetment 8 
feet; in this work also the thickness of the low face would 
not afford space for batteries. The width of the dry ditch 
Is the same as that of the bastion. These few details, 
with an examination of Plate IV,, and of woodcut 69, will 
onable the student to comprehend the general principles of 
this great engineer; and it is rather by tracing out the ideas 
of a master mind, as exhibited in the pecuf iartftes of his 
plans, than by studying the plans themselves as wholes, that 
the engineer will acquire practical knowledge which will 
enable him to vary his own projects, so that they may really 
be the best suited for the ground he is working upon. 

Coehorn never restricted himself to the rules even of hia 
own system. In fortifying Groningen he was required to 
construct works on an eminence which commanded the 
toi^u and he adopted a trace towards the exterior of ten- 
ailies, the gorges of which were closed by small bastioned 
fronts constructed by walls which should be easily breached 
from the main vorks when the enemy had succeeded in 

f aining possession of any one of the intervening redans. 

►y this curious combination of the tenaillo and bastioned 
systems, Coehorn gave aii undoubted proof of his superiority 
to the narrow prejudices which often prevent the adoption 
of the system best suited for the place. 

Methods op Bousmabd, Carnot, Chasseloup, Dupottr, 
Noizkt, Haxo, and Choumara. 

It would be wrong to dismiss the subject of Bastioned 
Systems without at least some more reference to the works 
of theso distinguished engineers than has been given in 
tracing the history of this subject. Bousmard makes the 
faces of his bastions as well as their flanks curvilinear, the 
former convex, and the latter concave outwards; but though 
by this arrangement the effect of ricochet fire may be dim* 
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)liUhed» the difficulty of defending the salient from the 
flanhs is much increased. His great innovation^ howover, 
consisted in placing the ravelin and its redoubt m admnce 
of the glacis of the body of the place, and forming in front 
of them a second or advanced covered-way, the object being 
to close the main ditch entirely, so that the besiegers' bat- 
teries should not be able to fire upon the bod}’ of the place 
through the ditch of the ravelin. The covered-way is mode 
en crefnaUUref and at each bend there is a sort of redoubt, 
or casemated traverse, not a simple hollow traverse loop- 
holed, such as those in the detached works of Corfu. It 
has been objected to Bousmard's system that his advanced 
works would be speedily taken by turning the gorges both 
of the ravelin and its redoubt, but it should be remembered 
that the interior slope of both is replaced by a loopholed 
wall, being the front of an arched gallery running all round, 
60 that the enemy could not remain within those works 
exposed to the fire from the galleries, as well as from the 
body of the place. Without advocating the precise form 
and disposition of the works recommended by Bousmard, 
it may be reasonably asserted that in every case of a power- 
ful and well appointed garrison, the defence will gain by 
assuming an active character beyond the precincts of the 
glacis. 

As already observed, an unmerited indifference has been 
manifested by many engineers to tlie merits of Carnot, 
principally, it may be believed, from his exaggerated esti- 
mate of the effects of a vertical fire of small projectiles. 
Although he appealed to imagination rather than to calcula- 
tion, when he assumed that by substituting COO wrought 
iron balls, weighing each J lb, for the one shell of 150 U), 
with G mortars projecting 3600 balls, he might expect to 
put ]u)r8 de combat 20 men at each discharge, or 2000 in 
100 discharges, he was right in urging the importance of 
vertical fire. Carnot constructed his escarp without a re- 
vetment, but placed a detached loopholed w^all in froiitof 
it with a chemin des rondes between, which is one essential 
feature of his system, the wall being constructed with arched 
niches in rear so as to shelter the men defending it ; the loop- 
holes are in two rows. He x>rovidod arched casemates for 
mortars on the gorge of his bastion in order to fire \ipoti 
the capital, and the loopholed wall of an inner curtain, 
being continued along the retired flanks and in front of these 
mortar casemates, formed a complete inner retrenchment. 
Between the tenaille and the ravelin was an earthen cavalier, 
occupying the position of a redoubt in the ravelin, bcf<)re 
the bastion's counterguard, so that the whole of the interior 
works were masked by these earthen envelopes. There is 
much ingenuity in these arrangements, and at least as full 
an appreciation of the value of earthen works as can bo 
found in the writings of any modern writer. Carnot’s lead- 
ing princijdo, however, was, that a successful defence must 
dopotid on the active operations of the garrison, and that 
sorties therefore should be frequent and determined as soon 
as the enemy had approached clo.se to the fortress. Fur 
this purpose he removed the revetment from the counter- 
scarp, and formed it into an easy or countersloping glacis, 
to admit of the ready advance oi the troops from the ditcli 
upon the head of the besiegers’ sap. He supposed that the 
avorwhelELing vertical fire of the 10 mortars in the mortar 
batteries in the gorges of his bastions would prevent the 
enemy from accumulating large covering parties in the 
trenches, and that be should therefore be able to fall upon 
the working parties and successfully delay the progress of 
the works. It has been shown that Carnot entertained an 
exaggerated view of the effects of vertical fire, but the idea 
of securing his mortars in casemated buildings is good, and 
has been adopted in the citadel of Ghent, and in several 
English works at Portsmouth and Plymouth; and it is im- 
possible to study his works without profit. 
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Chasseloup (1754-1835), like Bousmard, placed his 
ravelin in advance of the glacis, and provided it with a 
small casemated keep, the flanks of which arc pierced 
for two guns each. The tenaille is also provided with 
casemated flanks, and in front of it is a casemated redoubt 
or bastionette to supply the place of the ordinary ravelin, 
and to flank the salient portion of the face of the bastion, 
the general face being by him bent into two, so as to 
place the salient portion in line with the exterior side 
of the l>olygon, and therc^by secure it from the ricochet 
fire. Casemated redoubts in the re-entering and sidient 
places of arms, a defensive barrack, and a permanent en- 
trenchment on the bastion are also included in his arrange- 
ments. De Sellon {Metnorml de Ehigcmcur MUHaire) 
observes, “ It would indeed be well to force the besieger 
to pass through two sieges, if the outworks pushed so far 
forward had higlier scarps, and were not so easily turned 
at the gorge, but as the scarp is only 13 feet high, this 
possibility of attacking tht^ works by the gt)rge without a 
previous descent into the ditch presents such seinous in- 
conveniences that it is surprising to observe that Bousmard 
and Chasseloup should have adopted so defective an arrange- 
ment.” But notwithstanding this strong condemnation, it 
IS at least doubtful whether such works are not the most 
suitable for a vigorous defence by a strong garrison, as they 
would enable the besieged to fall upon the assailants at the 
moat critical moment of thoir attack with a powertul force , 
and it may bo added that a skilful engineer would know 
how to throw many difiicultios in the way of turning these 
advanced works, whilst the continuance of the bosiegers in 
them might bo rendered both difficult and dangerous in the 
extreme. 

The most remarkable feature in Dufour’s modification of 
the modern system is, that one face of the redoubt in the 
re-entering place of arms is carried across the ditch, and 
connected with the coupure of the ravelin, so as completely 
to close the ditch and cover the face of the bastion from 
the fire of a battery on the glacis of the salient of the rave- 
lin. Dufour also raisetl the salient ot the lavelm into a 
high cavalier, so as to secure the faces from ricochet ; and 
he proposed that the cavalier should be formed of gravel 
or small stones, so thaf; the fire from the body of the place 
might, by scattering about these natural missiles, cause 
gieat damage to the enemy, when attempting to form a 
lodgment. 

General Noizot has been already mentioned in connexion 
with the Modern System, his modification of which is now 
the normal sy.stem adopted at the French military schools. 
Kcjccting Diifour’s mode of closing the ditch of the ravelin 
by carr} ing across it one face of the redoubt of there-enter- 
ing place of arms, he effected the same object by xdacing a 
massive mask between tlie coupure of the ravelin and the 
re-entering place of arms, from the inner escarp of which it 
is separated by a passage. The counterscarp of the bastion 
is carried continuously along the inner edge of the mask, 
whilst in front of it is a ditch which separates it from a 
I deini-caponniijro forming its counterscarp and covered-way. 

I and a glacis sloping down the ravelin of the ditch. The 
I mask, the lunette redoubt in the ravelin, and the redoubt 
ill the re-entering place of arms form sl combined series 
of works of groat efficiency for defence, which completely 
cover all but the salient portion of the face of the bastion. 
The flank of the bastion, as before observed, forms an angle 
of 80* with the line of defence, and the advantage taken of 
this in the citadel of Ghent in forming a most powerful in- 
trenchment in the bastion, with a curtain as long as that of 
the main front, has also been pointed out. 

General Haxo, one of the ablest engineers of modern 
times, did not publish his scheme of defence, nor did he re* 
produce it as a whole in the works he constructed, doubt* 
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Ions considering, as has been so frequently urged, that 
systems, so called, can only be lcK)ked upon as the ejdiibi- 
tion of great principles, not as rigid rules for their applica* 
tion. Hia ravelin is made very prominent, and the salient 
is formed into a traverse, or mask, casemated and armed 
with artillery. Within the ravelin there is a redoubt, and 
within that a casemated caponni^re or bastionette. The 
ditch of the ravelin is closed by continuing the coiinterBcai^> 
across it with a glacts slope into the ravelin ditch, and by 
this arrangement the ditch of the redoubt in the ravelin is 
also closed. The counterguards, the higher and the lower 
bastions, form almost three lines of defence, of which two, 
the o’llor and inner, are powerfully armed with artillery. 
The peculiar characteristic of the system is, that the parapet 
is thrown back, and made in its trace independent of the 
escarp, so that, whilst the latter retains the usual straight 
line, the parapet is broken into several i)ortiona not in the 
same line, and thus secured from the effects of ricochet — 
an arrangement of very great merit, and largely adopted 
in tlu» Polygonal system. Haxo is probably better known 
to lilnghsh engineers as the inventor of casomated batteries 
f) VUaxo than from his merits as an engineer, groat as 
they wore. These batteries are fi»rmed in the parapet, 
and though arched over with masonry, are covered with 
earth. They are open in the rear to the terrepleine, 
and the openings in front for the guns are continued 
into embrasures formed in an extension of the parapet at 
these points beyond its ordinary retired position in llaxo’s 
system. Those batteries are thus secured from the effects 
of the ouomj^’s fire, and when the embrasures are masked 
are equally hidden from his view, so that they may at any 
nKjmont su Jdonly open a powerful and unexpected fire upon 
the besiegers Being oj»on in the rear, and connected to- 
gether by arched openings between every pair, the circula- 
tion of air is sufficient to do away with the inconvenience 
from smoke, so generally complained of in casemated bat- 
teries, The batteries d VIhtxo have been used at Grenoble 
and Lyons, in the forwS of Loyasse and Saiute*Foy, and in 
many Rngliah works. Their value has been much dimin- 
ished by the range, penetration, and accuracy of modem 
rifled artillery. 

The work of the commandant of engineers, M. Choumara, 
entitled Mcmoiren mr la Fortifieaiioti^ was published in 
1B47. In this treatise he maintains the principle that the 
direction of the parapet should be independent of that of 
the escarp, the latter being formed in straight lines, and 
considered permanent during the siege, whilst the former 
may bo broken into several lines, and may be modified dur- 
ing the siege so as to facilitate the defence in any direction. 
Haxo had m his lessons or studios pointed out the import- 
anen of tliis principle, but Choumara was the first to advo- 
cate it in print. The castle of Naples exhibits an early 
example of the reverse operation, a new escarp having been 
built in front of the ancient round tower forts, so as to 
change them at the h<ue only into bastions, whilst the upjw 
portion of the towers became retired and mdependont para- 
pets. Choumara, not relying on the bent trace of his re- 
ti red parapet as a security from ricochet, pniposed a traverse 
on the capita] of his bastion, placed outside of the retired 
parapet, and 31) yards in length. This traverse, made 26 
feet high and 78 feet wide at its base, would occupy less 
than two-tlurds of the space of the twelve ordinary traverses 
reejuired to secure from enfilade the faces of Choumara^ 
bastions 164 yards lu length, whilst it would cover not only 
the bastions but the flanks also. In addition to the tra- 
verse or mask on the capital, Choumara proposed high tra- 
verses, parallel to the flanks, at about 22 yards from the 
salients, which would not only secure the faces from enfil- 
ade, hut would form secure or interior Hanks, as cavalier 
flanks, commanding and firing over those in front. By 
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making the cavalier flanks 98 vards long, and casemating 
them d VUaxo^ 15 tous might be placed in each, and the 
covered-way of the bastion attacked would be commanded 
by 30 guus in addition to those of the ordinaiy flanks,, 
whilst the traverse of the capital would secure the flank 
cavaliers from ricochet. The last and m6st remarkable 
suggestion of Choumara is the proposal to widen his ditch 
to about 50 yards, and leaving a passage of communication 
f»f 16 yards round the base of the escarp, to form an interior 
glacis, sloping up from the base of the counterscarp towards 
the summit of the escarp, and having a base of 34 yards, 
wide, thus constituting a continuous mask round the escarp. 
In respect to countermines, Choumara proposed to replace 
the great galleries, which are usually m^e 6 feet high and 
3 feet wide, and which are the great arteries of a system of 
mines, by large vaulted galleries from 16 to 20 feet wide» 
pierced through the counterscarp, and continued as far as 
the third parallel. Six of these galleries were to be formed 
in each front, being placed about 55 yards apart, and con- 
nected together by minor transverse galleries or branches. 
Galleries of this magnitude would, in time of peace, be use- 
ful as stores, and in time of war would greatly facilitate the 
oiwrations of the miner. 

The details of military mining cannot be discussed here ; 
but it may bo stated that this subterranean warfare re- 
el uires great skill on the part of both besieged and besieger. 
The besieged has tlie advantage of having had the main 
galleries of his countermines formed beforehand, but in 
spite of this a war of mines must generally be in favour of a 
besieger, since every explosion of the mines of the besieged, 
liowover destructive it may prove to the assailants, must 
de.Htroy some portion of the works of defence, whilst every 
explosion of the besieger’s mines must operate upon his 
enemy only. Starting, however, upon the assumption that 
a fortress, except in situations which render regular attack 
impossible, must ultimately fall, the real object of defence 
is to occupy the enemy for at least the time for which the 
fortress was designed to resist ; and the destruction of the 
io<lgment or of the battery of a besieger may materially 
protract the resistance of the intrenchmeut formed in a 
bastion, and thus enable the besieger to maintain his 
ground the longer. 

The most simple fonu of mine, and that which may he most 
r<‘adily aj^plied as a« ol)Btacle in the way of the assailant, is the 
fougasse. It coiisistH of a ('liamber placed at the bottom of a pit 
ulK>ut 12 feet deep. The charge is placed in a wooden box, and both 
tlie cliarge and size of the box may lie thus estimated. When the 
line of least resistance, or shortest line dra^ii from the centre of the 
charge to the surface of the earth, vhich in this case is the depth 
of the pit, is 10 feet, a charge of 100 lb will produce an entmiTtotr 
or excavation, the radius of which is ecpiol tc) the lino of least ro- 
hi<<tance ; and It has been ascertained that the volume of tlie exca- 
vation varies with the charge, tlio lino of resistance and the resist- 
ing medium bedng the same, and that the volume varies also as the 
cubes of the linos of least resistance ; hence, therefore, if W repre- 
sent the weight of the charge, B the bulk of the emimvaoir corre- 
sjKinding to 1 00 lb of powder and a line of resistance equal to 10 
feet, and h that of the entonnoir corresponding to the charge W 
and the line of least resistance R, we have 100 : W : : B : 6 ; but as 

B : 6 ; . 10* : R*, we have 100 : W’; : 10*: R*, and W’' R*. Now let 

B-»sule of cubical box to contain the charge (55 lb of poi^der thrown 

* 

loosely in filling one cubic foot), and ^ ^^^»-0*122 R, or 

nearly | R in feet. The pits for fougasses vary generally from 8 to 
12 foet in depth, and from 3 to 4 feet in width, being made square, 
and are revewd with planks when the earth is not firm enough to 
sUnd without sujqiort ; and for this latter punjose gabions may be 
used of different diameters, so tliat the sraatler may be slipped 
through the larger, %Yhich have been pwviously fixed. The bo* 
for the powder is well tarred, and when intended to be left in tlie 
ground for some time, it should be covered with tarred canvas and 
put into another Iwx, also tarred both inside and outside. The ohaigo 
IS ignited by Bickford’s fuxe, or by a saucisson or linen tube about 
an inch in diameter, filled with powder, and enclosed in a wooden 
case veil tarred. The saucisson and its covering should be laid in 
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• sunk some foet In tke earth, ftom the charge and nit to the 

place of ignition, in order to aecuro it firom accidents as well m from 
the enemy^s observation (see hg. 26, pa^ 429, in which is also 
represented the mode whereby the fire is applied by what nmy 
be called the fire-box, the end of the trough and ^lowder-hose losing 
introduced into it). As for the thorough fulfilment of the object of 
a military mine the explosion should bo ‘‘immediate,*’ it is 
requisite to employ a contriv'ance for producing instantaneous 
ignition. This can be most readily and perfectly eflbcted by employ- 
ing electricity, and this is now as a rule employed in tegular mining 
operations. 

Experience has shown how little real injury the explosion 
of fougasses does to an assailant ; but, as the moral effect of 
them is a degree of hesitation or irresolution often greater 
than that produced by musketry fire, and as they are easily 
extemporized, the fougasse may still be considered ati ob- 
stacle of some value to the defence. Loaded shells packed in 
a case may be substituted for the ordinary charge, the case 
being formed with a horizontal partition, and the fuses of 
the shells placed on the lower portion of the case, passing 
through holes in the partition, so as to be brought into con- 
nectiou with the firing-liose in tlie upper portion of the case. 
Another form is the stone fougasse, which is probably the 
most effectual of all. It is con^^triicted thus, A conical pit 
is made in the earth about 5 or 6 feet deep, the axis being 
directed towards the enemy at an angle of 45® with the 
plane of construction, and at the bottom a charge of 50 lb 
of powder is placed in a well-tarred box. Over the box, 
and perpendicular to the axis of the cone, is fixed a lid, on 
which as a platform are packed either stones or broken 
bricks, which, on explosion, are scattered over a space of 
about 60 by 70 yards. It should belaid down as a rule 
that facilities for discharging mines ought to be in every 
fortress, whether electric apparatus be used for the purpose, 
or openings be prepared in the works thiough which the 
powder-hose may be carried. 

The last great modification proposed by Choumara is 
the extension of the exterior side, and the value of 
this can no longer be matter of doubt, now that the 
effective range of musketry has so much increased. The 
length of the line of defence may now bo safely and 
advantageously fixed at between 400 and 600 yards, so that 
musketry and artillery can co-operate together efficiently. 
Chasseloup had, indeed, proposed to make his exterior side 
about 700 yarii long, and he was no mere speculative 
engineer, for he had fortified with great skill Alessandria in 
Piedmont : but it must be borne in mind that no greater 
distance should be allowed for musketry than is compatible 
with distinct vision and a correct appreciation of distance ; 
and farther that the men intended to use the rifie in a for- 
tress ought to be well trained for that object. The Gatling 
gun may in fitting positions be used with effect instead of 
musketry ; it delivets a continuous stream of bullets at the 
rate of 400 per minute. The value of one Gatling is equal 
to 22 rifles, and nearly equal to two O-pounders, and though it 
lias a range of 1200 yards, it produces its best effect at short 
distances. In the defence of ditches its defect is that it 
cannot break or overturn scaling ladders. 

Qeeman System of Defence. 

Having traced the history of bastioned defence to the 
high state of perfection it attained, a summary of other 
systems will complete the subject. It has been shown that 
no sootier had the Italians invented the Bastioned System 
of defence than it found in every country persons who 
devoted themselves to the improvement of its details, 
— ^in France, Errard, Pagan, and Vauban ; in the Nether- 
lands, Freitag End Coehorn; and in Germany, Speckle, who 
was at least equal to any of the others. Germany 
however justly it prided itself on Speckle, has gone back 
to Diirer, and has adopted from him the system of flank- 
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ing defence, which depends on casemated galleries, and 
caponni^res or casemati^ works placed across the ditche'». 
Yet, notwithstanding this, it is remarkable that the Ger- 
mans have taken much of their works from a French officer 
“the celebrated Marc Marquis de Montalenibert, 

who in 1776 published his celebrated work, Ptrj^ietulirulnr 
Fortijication , or an Emty on Several Mithhh </ Ftotifying 
a straight lint^ a triangle^ a $*ptarf, and ail of any 

numbet* of aidrs^ their de/enee a perpend tenhu direc* 

tion; ahOf Methods of improinng Exiating jU%/ences and 
rendering (hem much stronger ; also, Redoubts, Forts, and 
Field Ini reft ehments, of a Few Const rnctw7i, in 11 quarto 
volumes, with 166 large phites, — a work which must be 
considered the source from which all the modern “ inven- 
tions ” in this branch of Fortification have been derived. 
Beferring back to earlier German writers, it appears that 
Bimplor in 1673 proposed a system which is a combination 
of bastions with tenailles, and that Laudsberg in 1712 
proposed a purely touaillo system ; but both these adhere 
to earthen ramparts and parapets, the first with revetments, 
the second without them, and their systems are little more 
than extensions of Field Foilification, But Montolombort, 
in his Teuaille System, replaces the simple revetment at 
the re-entering angles with casemated works in two stages, 
tlms affording direct fire, both of artillor) and musketry, 
for the defence of the ditches and faces of the redans, the 
remaining portion of tlio trace being occupied by an earthen 
couvre-face work, with a detached loopholed gallery in 
front of it, evidently the prototype of Carnot’s detached 
revetment. The re-entering caHematos are calculated to 
hold 24 guns in two tiers. Behind the couvre-faeo is the 
body of the place of the redan, boing also fronted by a 
casemated gallery, and separated from the couvre-fuce by 
an inner wet-ditch. In this system, then, the defence by 
musketry as well as by artillery is from two levels, the 
upper at a moderate height above the bottom of the 
ditch, and not, as in the old Italian systems, at the high 
level of the crest of the parapet. At the gorge of each 
redan is placed a formidable casemated tower; whilst in 
front of the main ditch there is a general couvre-face pro- 
vided with casemated galleries, a second or advanced ditch, 
places of arms in front of the ro-entenng angles, a covered- 
way, and a glacis. 

The Polygonal System may, however, be considered as 
springing directly from Durer’s work of the same name, 
only in this system the simple earthen ramparts of Diirer 
are replaced by a combination of cabcmaied towers, casemated 
galleries, and earthen couvre faces. In Durer’s polygon the 
sides were straight or unbroken, but in Montal ember t’s the 
centre was thrown back and formed into an Italian bastioned 
trace, the faces flanking the faces of the caponni^jre. In forts 
which formed a triangle or square Montalembert was rich 
in resources, though the massive casemated tower, case- 
mated galleries, and earthen couvre-faces were the essential 
elements of all. In France, the views of Montalembert 
have never been received with enthusiasm, tliough Cher- 
bourg is fortified in conformity to them, and it was even 
alleged that the corps du genie was indisposed to receive 
instruction from an officer of another arm ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the cherished name of Vauban 
has induced its officers to direct their altention rather to 
the improvement of the Bastioned System, which they 
ha/e certainly carried to perfection, than to the develop- 
ment of a system depending on such different principles. 
In Germany, on the contrary, Speckle is less known than 
Vauban, and though probably a thought of Diirer may not 
have entered into the question, Montalembert’s Systems, 
founded upon some of Diirer’s principles, have been adopted, 
and may bo studied in the works of defence of Cobxentz. In 
all such works masonry defences or casemated buildings 
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asHume a character of the highest importance, but it should 
not bo forgotten that masonry can never resist the effects 
of a conrentrated fire of heavy guns, and con be considered 
safe only when protected by earthen masks or couvre-faces. 
The Maximilian towers of the defences of Lints are no 
longer approved by modern engineers, and in closing the 
harbour of Sebastopol against approach by sinking a large 
portion of their own fleet, the llussians exhibited their dis- 
trust of masonry defences when opposed to ships. And this 
distrust is not to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that, to bring the guns forward enough to afford them 
lateral training, the walls of casemated batteries must be 
cut into, and greatly weakened. This great defect of 
masonry defences, and the evils of smoke in close case- 
mates, are well known to engineers. In the earliest 
periods Italian fortihoation, the necessity of increasing 
the active power of tlie flanka beyond that afforded by 
their length was strongly felt ; and retired flanks, rising 
one above the other, wore adopted, as well as casemated 
flanks admitting two or more tiers of guns, thus obtaining, 
os in Moutalembert’s System, a greater number of guns by 
extending the battery vertically. At first sight this appears 
an obvious mode of acquiring a superiority over the attack, 
in which the batteries can only bo extended laterally, but 
in practice the retired flanks were soon found to bo un 
tenable, while the front flanks were complete shell-traps, 
and the casemates were practically useless from the dtffl- 
culty of clearing the smoke from them. The systems ot 
Montalembert j>artake of the same defects ; and however 
imposing the appearance of several successive tiers of guns 
niay bo, it should be remeniberod that, covered by a 
mask, they can tmly be partially used when the enemy 
is at a considerable distance, and that exposed to view 
they can bo easily destroyed at 2f!>00 yards by the guns of 
attack of the calibres now in use. Several writers have 
proposed systomH based upon principles similar to those 
of M ontalemliert, but it is perhaps auflicient here to 
mention the work of Don Jose Herrera Garcia (Teoria 
Am^h/tica de fa Ftai tjfcaefon Pe'nnanente)^ as it is unques- 
tionably the most remarkable development of the tower 
system of defence. Garcia proposes several successive lines 
of massive casemated buildings or towers, of an egg-sba}>e, 
connected together with casemated curtains. The towers are 
siirmomiled by parapets, which at the ends next the enemy 
are broken into a series of smaller curves, and are retired or 
independent of the exterior wall or scarp. As each of tUeso 
towers is defensible of itself, the work of forcing a way 
through throe lines of them would be most formidable, but 
the expense of such a system would be enormous. 

Tlie system of tliu Swedish general Virgin belongs to the 
bastioned systems, hut it is mentioned here in contrast to 
Garcia’s, as it disperses in the defences separate bastioned 
forts, — t>f a form somewhat approaching to lUmpler’s, and 
covered by outworks so arranged as to secure the inner 
works from injury until the enemy has effected his lodg- 
ment upon them. Those forts are surrounded on all 
sides by ditches, and connected together by secure com- 
munications. Ingenious as Virgin’s system is, it is manifest 
that though the Joss of imo ft»rt would not ensure the fall 
of the others, it would at least render all the interior space 
iucloHod by the line of forts untenable, and place the town, 
the arsenal, or other j>ublic liuildings, at the mercy of the 
besiegers. This may be saitl of all detaclied forts, and it 
must be again laid down as a maxim that the ultimate 
value of such forts, as a means of securing an important 
object, depends on an inner line of defence of a nature to 
resist any sudden attack or cov^i-df-main. Detached forts 
may be, for the purpose of keeping an enemy at a distance, 
more effectual than a simple continuous line, but they 
cease to be of use if an enemy can pass them and attack 


a defective interior line behind, incapable of reeiating a 

Xt has been well stated by the French translator of Zas- 
trow, that the reduction of a place may be considered as a 
certain amount of work to be performed, the magnitude of 
which depends on various elements, amongst which the dis- 
position and nature of tha works constitute the most im- 
portant ; and that the attack has to perform this work in 
a certain time, and with certains means, amongst which the 
principal elements are the quantity of heavy artillery, and 
the nature of the ground over which the approaches must 
be carried. When, therefore, it is said that a work forti- 
fled on Yaubau’s first system would fall on the twenty- 
eighth day, — on Cormontaigne’s, with a cavalier entrench- 
ment in the bastion, on the thirty-first, — it must be 
remembered that this implies the possibility of complete 
investment, and of steadily advancing the apprimches over 
soil easily worked by the sapper ; but that if the invest- 
ment be incomplete, if the ground be rocky, and every 
inch have to be gained by hard and incessant toil, pro- 
tracting the time during which the sapper is uncovered, 
and therefore greatly adding to the daily losses in the 
trenches, such periods may readily be extended to twice or 
three times their ordinary length. 

IVTRENCHED CaMPS, 

It would not be proper to leave the subject without a 
brief description of intrenched camps, especially as they 
have an important bearing upon the defence of capitals, 
with which this article closea 

An intrenched camp is a position, prepared beforehand, 
in which an inferior army rests in security from the attack 
of a superior army, and from which it may operate upon 
the communications of such superior army, or in which a 
beaten army takes refuge for the purpose of reorganization 
The position selected for an intrenched camp is usually 
around the capital, or around an important city, or on an 
important line of communication. The position should, 
therefore, contain sufficient space to receive the army for 
which it is constructed, to contain ample supplies of all 
kinds, and to koq) an enemy beyond bombarding distance 
not only from the city but from the camping grounds 
within it. An intrenched camp should consist of a chain 
of independent forts, with, wherever practicable, a strong 
inner work ; the forts should be as largo as possible, and 
disposed in a right or slightly convex line. No fort should 
have undue prominence over the others, as such a fort 
would be a source of weakneas, inasmuch as it might be at- 
tacked by itself, and being further removed from the Oentre 
of defensive operations would be more diflBkmlt to succour. 
The camp should be traversed by free and easy communi- 
cations ; and if it have an interior work, that work should 
command the whole of the interior. It should also possess 
facilities for passing rapidly from the defensive to the offen- 
sive, and sufficient interior space for the execution of such 
mauoeuvres os are necessary for the defence of the position. 

Fortification op Capitals. 

Whether capitals, as capitals, should be fortified has 
given rise to much difference of opinion ; but all autho- 
rities are agreed that the capitals of highly centralized 
countries must be fortified. In such countries the prin- 
cipal resources of the state, both public and private, 
are collected in the’ capital ; in it is placed the centre of 
government, and from it administration and organisation 
radiata Such a capital is truly the heart of the nation ; a 
deadly blow to it stops the national circulation, and 
national paralysis may ai^ will probably follow. Take, for 
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rumple, England, peAaps the mont highly cGfntmlixed of 
eoantries. Can it be doubted that an enemy in Msaefision 
of Loudon could exact what terms he pleased f U^n this 
point the commtasioners appointed to consider the defences 
of the UnitCil Kin^om say, — ^ There can be no doubt that 
the main object of an enemy invading the country would 
be to push for the capital, in the hope that, if he succeeded 
in obtaining command of it, such a diaaster would reamlt in 
our bu 3 dQg him oif i^n any terms he might think it ex* 
pedient to exact” This was written in i860, but within 
eleven years its general truthfulness was thoroughly esta> 
blished by the fdl of Paris, when the exactions of the 
Germans were only limited by the ability of the French to 
comply with them. It is then scarcely too mnch to say 
that the fall of London would result in the downfall of 
England. Speaking of the general confusion and ruin 
which the presence of a hostile army on British soil must 
produce, Lord Overatone said : •* The occupation of London 
by an invading army 1 .... 1 cannot contemplate or trace 
to its consequences such a supposition.” And be nii^ht 
well say so ; nob England only, but the cause of civilization 
throughout the world would be shattered by such an occu 
pation. 

At a time when capitals were by no moans the national 
centres which they have since become, owing to tbo develop- 
ment of the means of locomotion, and to the discoveries of 
electrical science, Napoleon said that a great capital is the 
native place of the flower of the nation, the central point 
of public opinion, and the generaLdcp6t ; and he added that 
it is the greatest of absurdities to leave so important a place 
destitute of immediate defence. 

How then should a caxiital be fortified 9 The answer is, 
that it should be so fortified that it may be safe from bom- 
bardment and from blockade, and that its defences may be 
beyond the control of its inhabitants. 

These objects may be attained by two methods, — first 
by constructing a circle of detached forts round the capital, 
and at such a distance in advance of it as shall render 
investment impossible, or, secondly, by forming a cordon of 
intrenched camps far in advance of the capital, making at 
the same time such arrangements as shall facilitate the rapid 
concentration of troops in any of thorn. 

With respect to these two methods there is much diffei- 
ence of opinion, and eminent military authorities may be 
cited in support of one or the other according to the bias of 
the writer. Nevertheless it may be safely asserted that the 
value of either is dependent upon the number and quality 
of the troops available for its service. If the troops be few, 
or insufficiently trained and poor in quality, then it would 
bo proper to have recourse to a system of detached forts 
round and not far in advance of the capital, and so disposed 
that they may, in a measure at least, be manned by local 
auxiliary levies. If, on the other hand, the troops bo fully 
equipped, thoroughly trained and disciplined, with high 
ower of manoeuvring, then, even though inferior in num- 
er, it may be advisable to have recourse to a cordon of 
intrenched camps. 

Generally, if circumstances admit of its adoption, the 
second method is the better, especially if the camps are dis- 
posed at such intervals that an enemy in force cannot pass 
between them, and at such distance from the capital that, 
if driven out of them, there is still time left to fall back 
and take up some inner position upon which to deliver a 
decisive battle. The capital, though well covered by the 
camps, would take no part in the active defence, and would 
not be attacked after the fall of one of them, while the 
occupants of the cam]>B could fight with no apprehension of 
the populace rising in their rear, a danger to 1^ apprehended 
from the most patient of people, as they become pinched 
by the privations and miseries of a siege. 


In practice it will almost always happen thni a combina- 
tion of the two methods will be adopted ; but whatever 
method be adopted it will generally be inadvisable to 
surround the capital, more especially if large, with a dose 
enceinte. If, however, it have such an cnoeinto, the works 
of which the enceinte is composed should be provided with 
strong interior defence. In all large cities theie is a con- 
siderable cosmopolitan and vagrant element, possessed of 
no property, and having no inftorest in the niamteimnce of 
order, whoso contact with the soldiery may be attended with 
deplorable results, inasmuch as it must tend to lessen the 
bands of discipline, to destroy the habits of obedience, and 
to weaken those feelings of devotion and self-restraint which 
are more than ever necessary under the privations of a close 
siege. 

Against this view it may be urged that the enceinte con- 
structed round Paris in 1840 prevented its falling into the 
hands of the Prussians after the battle of Chatillon. This 
may be true ; but in estimating the value of this enceinte 
it should bo borne in mind that 230,000 Prussians wore 
sufficient to shut up in it, and eventually reduce by famine, 
a garrison of 300,000 men, and it is certain that the absence 
of interior dofenees in that cuceiii to permitted a mere hand- 
ful of communists to make themselves masters of Paris and 
its fortifications, and to force back the regular troops upon 
Versailles. Generally, however, the rapid growth of the 
population in very large cities precludes a close enceinte. 
Indeed, the enormous extent of very large capitals, and the 
very long range of present artillery, render the fortifioar 
tion of them so costly that, in elaborating any scheme for 
their defence, cost must enter largely into calculation, and 
must materially modify theoretical and scientific conclusions. 

But however clab<>ratcly the capital may bo fortified, 
the full effect of the expenditure upon its fortifications is 
not obtained unless other strong jdaces are formed in appro- 
priate i)Obition8 in relation to it ; for if the capital only be 
fortified, dofonco will cease with its fall. It is assorted 
iipiai the authority of official docunionts that the French 
would not have yielded to the conditions exacted by the 
conqiicrors of Paris in 1871, if there had reinainetl to them 
strong defensive positions such as Orleans, Tours, and 
Bourges, upon which the armies, j^nor in quality as they 
wore, of Chanzy, Faidhorbe, and B(Uirbaki could have 
operated. In fact, if the capital only bo fortified, the object 
of invasion will be limited to it, and the task of the invader 
will be much siuqJilied, for he will have little fear of his 
communications, and will be able to make his circle of in- 
vestment of such strength as seems best to him. And when 
once the investment is completed, it is matter of great diffi- 
culty for the inclosed army, even if superior in niimbers, to 
break out. Its best chance of breaking out is during the 
first days of the investment, particularly at the period when 
the enemy commences to extend himself round the ciicle of 
investment, and in so doing presents his flank to it. After 
the investment is complete, the inclosed army is in a bad 
j)Osition for delivering an attack, as it must advance and 
dejdoy under concentric fire playing upon it in front and in 
flank. The difficulties of such an attack are exemplified in 
the French attack during the siege of Paris upon the .5th 
German corps between St Cloud and Buzenval, when 84,000 
French attacking from an interior position were defeated 
with a loss of 6000 men by 20,000 Germans with a Joss of 
only G46. 

The advantage of other strong places was shown when 
180,000 Germans were detained for a time before Metz. 
But Metz and Btrasburg were so far from Paris that they 
had scarcely any relation to it. Moreover, they lay close 
to the frontier ; and as here there were no intermediate 
strong places they were rapidly isolated, and when they fell ^ 
into the invadePa hands proved of great service to him. 
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The absence of an intermediate line of defence probably led 
to the disaster of Sedan and the fatal investment of Paris, 
while ou the other hand the fortresses on the northern 
frontier, out of date and ill adapted as they were to meet 
the appliances of modern warfaie, enabled Faidherbe’s raw 
levies to hold their ground as successfully as they did. 

If one truth bo taught more clearly tlian another by the 
Franco-German war, it is the advantage, nay, the absolute 
necessity, of fortifying, but of properly fortifying, the 
capital of a highly contrali/ed country. When we consider 
France deploring the dower of her youth sacrificed, the de- 
struction wrought in her capital, and the spoliation of two 
of her fairest provinces, and mulcted in a money payment 
of X20(),000,000, with an addition of XI 70,000,000 more 
te her debt, — can we avoid the conclusion that no sum spent 
upon foitifications would have been too large if it had pre- 
set vecl her from such calamities 1 All that Paris is to 
France, London is, and more, to the British empire. Paris 


is rich and populous ; Xondon is richer and far more popu- 
lous. Paris was a tempting prize to an invader; London is 
more tempting and more accessible. The resources erf 
France in her soil and in her climate are great, and h®r 
children are so thrifty that she is self-dependent ; but it is 
fax otherwise with Great Britain. She depends upon 
foreign countries for half the necessaries of life, and the 
commerce by which her supplies of food are gathered is 
mainly centred In her capital* France, as we see, has 
already recovered from the fall of her capital; but the fall of 
England's might be without a rise, for it might be attended 
with a collapse of commerce from which there should be no 
recovery. Yet notwithstanding the pressure of unheard of 
ills, and with the regeneration of her army straining her 
resources heavily, France finds means to spend X4,000,006 
upon the fortifications of Paris. With this example before 
her eyes shall Great Britain in the full tide of prosperity 
do less for London ? (j. b. p. — c. h. n.) 
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FOUTROSE, a royal and parliamentary burgh of Scot- 
land, count)/ of lioss, is situated ou the N. side of the Moray i 
Firth, noiuly ojiposite Fort-George, from which it is 
mdos distant, and with which it has regular ferry cum- 1 
muiiication. It was made an episcopal see in the 12th 
contuiy by David 1., but only a small portion of the cathe- 
dral now romniiib. It has a handsome Episcopal chapel and 
academy, and a good harbour, with a depth of 14 feet water 
at high tide. On account of the romantic scenery of the 
neighbourhood, the town possesses cousiderable attractions 
as a watering place. The parish church is at Bosomarkie, 
about a mile eastwird. Bir James Mackintosh received 
his early education at Fortrose. This borough unites with 
IiiveniesM, Forres, and Nairn in returning one member to 
parliament. The population of the parliamentary burah 
(uhich includes liosemarkie) was 1017 in 1871. 

FOltrUNA, the Latin goddess of Fortune, answering 
to the Greek Tyche, This deity was of far more 

importance in Italy than among the Greeks, the special 
characteristic of the Italian or Latin religion being the 
worship of abstract qualities. At Home the culture of 
Fortune was said to have been introduced and established 


by Ancus Marcius and Servius Tullius ; and her temples 
were e8|>ecially honoured at Antium and Praeneste, where 
her oracular responses were In the highest repute. She 
was worshipped under a vast variety of epithets, the most 
prominent Doing vfV?/w, as denoting the power which secured 
to women the aflfections of their husbands, multebris, a 
name connected with the legend which made the women of 
Rome prevail over the resolution of Coriolanus ; publica, 
privata, conservatrix, primi^enia, dec. We hear also of a 
Fortuna Matumosa, corre8[>onding to the many-breasted 
Artemis of Ephesus, and to the Teutonic Ciza, Zizi, whose 
name Tacitus in his Germania^ c. 9, seems to have con- 
founded with that of the Egyptian Isis. 

FORTUNATE ISLANDS, See Canary Islands. 

FORTUNATUS, the legendary hero of one of the most 
popular of European chap-books. He was a native, says 
the story, of Famagosta in Cyprus, and after many strange 
adventures and vicissitudes fell in with the goddess of 
Fortune in a wild forest, and received from her a purse 
which was continually replenished as often as he drew from 
its stores. With this he wandered through many a city 
I and kingdom, and at last arrived at Cairo as a guest of the 
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Miltau, Among the treaemree which the eultan showed him 
was an old napless hat which bad the curious power of 
transporting its wearer to any place where be desired to be. 
Of this he feloniously possessed himself , and returned home 
to Cyprus, where he lived in the free gratification of all his 
fancies and desires. On his death he left his purse and his 
hat to his sons Ampedo and Andelosia; but instead of 
harmoniously putting them to usoi they were jealons of each 
other, and by their recklessness and folly soon landed 
themselves in the depths of misery. The motif of the 
story is very obvious : in the words of the preface, the 
reader should learn that all men should desire reason and 
wisdom before all the treasures of the world In its full 
form the history of Fortunatus is a brisk narrative of con- 
siderable length, occupying in Pimrock’s LHe DeuUchen 
VolkshUc/ier, vol. iii., upwards of 158 pages. The scene is 
being continually shifted — from Cyprus to Flanders, from 
Flanders to London, from London to France, and a large 
number of secondary characters appear from time to time 
on the stage. The general features of the style and the 
allusions seem to indicate a comparatively modern date for 
the authorship ; but the nucleus of the legend can be traced 
back to a much earlier period. The stories of Jonathas 
and the three jewels in the Oesta Romanorum^ of the 
emperor Frederick and the three precious stones in the 
Cento Novelle Antiche^ of the Mazin of Khorassan in the 
Thou8a7id and One NujhtHf and the Hying scaffold in the 
Bahar Dannah^ have all a certain similarity. The earliest 
known edition of the German text of Fortunatus appeared 
at Augsburg in 1509, and the modern German investigators 
are disposed to regard this us the original form. Innumer- 
able rifacimentoB have been made in French, Italian, Dutch, 
English, <kc , and cheap editions are siiil common enough 
on the bookstalls. The story was dramatized by Uans 
Sachs in 1553, and by Thomas Dekker in 1600 ; and the 
latter comedy a[)i>6ared in a German translation in Engliache 
Komodien and Trayodieny 1620 Tieck has utilized the 
legend in his B/umtanua, and Chamisso in his Peter ScMe- 
rnihl; and Uhland has left an unfinished narrative poem 
entitled “ Fortunatus and his Sons.*’ 

See Dr Fr W, V. Schmidt’s Portn?iatiis und snnr Sbhve^ etne 
Zauber-Traqodic, vmi Thotnaa DeeJetr^ mtt einrm ^lihang, &c. 
llerUii, 1819; Oot reUf JHe dcuiachc Vol^bUchery 1807. 

FORTUNATUS, Vbnantius Honorius Olkmentiantjb, 
bishop of Poitiers, and the chief Latin poet of his time, 
was born near Ceneda in Treviso, in 530. He studied at 
Milan and Ravenna, with the special object of excelling as 
a rhetorician and poet, and in 565 he journeyed to France, 
where he was received with much favour at the court of 
Sigbert, king of Austrasia, whose marriage with Brunhild 
he celebrated in epitheUamium. After remaining a year 
or two at the court of Sigbert, he travelled in various parts 
of France, visiting persons of distinction, and composing 
short pieces of poetry on any subject that occurred to him. 
At Poitiers he visited Queen Radegonda, lived there in 
retirement, and she induced him to prolong his stay in the 
city indefinitely. Here he also enjoyed the friendship of 
the famous Gregory, bishop of Tours, and other eminent 
ecclesiastics He was elected bishop of Poitiers in 599, 
and died about 609. The later poems of Fortunatus were 
coiloeted in 11 books, and consist of hymns, epitaphs, 
poetical epistles, and verses in honour of his patroness 
Radegonda and W sister Agnes, the abbess of a nunnery at 
Poitiers. He also wrote a large poem in 4 books in honour 
of St Martin, and several lives of the saints in prose. His 
prose is stiff and mechanical, but most of his poetry has an 
easy rhythmical flow. 

An edition of the works of Fortunatus was published by Ch. 
Brower at Fulda in 1608, 2d edition at May ence in 1617 The best 
edition is that of M. A. Lusihi, Koine, 1785, which uas afterwards 
reprinted in Migne’s Patrologtea curma eomplettia, vol. 88. 
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FORT WAYKE, or, os it is sometimes onlled, ‘‘ Summit 
City,’* a city of the United States, at the head of Allen 
county, Indiana, situated 751 miles W. of New York and 
102 N.E. of IndianopoUs, at the junction of the St Joseph 
and the St Mary, which form what is known as the 
Maumee River. The Wabash and Erie canal passes 
through the town, and no fewer than eight railwu} lines 
branch out from it in various directions. Besides the ex- 
tensive works maintained by several of the railway o(»m- 
panies for the building of carriages, Ac., there are a num- 
ber of engineering establishments, planing milh, flour 
mills, and tanneries, sash and door works, and a woollen 
factory. The churches ore tw'enty-sevon in all ; the 
educational institutions comprise a high school, a normal 
school, a Methodist college (founded in 1846), the Concordia 
Lutheran college (founded in 1850), and two public 
libraries ; and among the other public buildings may l^e 
mentioned tlie court-house, the county jail, the city hospital, 
and the orphans’ home. Interior communication is facili- 
tated by six miles of tramway lines. In the eaily part or 
the 18th century the French established a trading post on 
the site of the present city, which took its name, how> 
over, from a fort erected in 1794 by General Wayne. 
The town was laid out in 1825, but did not become of 
much importance till the opening of the Wabash ainl 
Erie canal in 1840. In that year it attained the rank 
of a city, though its inhabitants numbered only 2080. 
By 1850 they had increased to 4282, by 1860 to 10,388, 
and by 1870 to 17,718. 

FORUM, the word employed by the Romans to denote 
any open place in which men congregated tor the tiansac- 
tion of mercantile or political business. It is connected 
with /orw, and the same root also appears in the Greek 
^vpa, the Sanskrit dvdray and the English door. In the laws 
of the Twelve Tables it occurs as equivalent to the vestibule 
of a tomb (Cic., IJe Leg,y ii. 24) ; in a Roman comp the 
forum was an open place immediately beside the preetorium ; 
and perhaps the word may at one time have hecu a^ipliecl 
generally to the space in front of any public building or 
gateway. In the city itself, however, during the period of 
the early liistory, forum was almost a pioper name, denoting 
the flat and formerly marshy space between the Palatine and 
Cxpitoline hills, which probably even at the regal period 
hud afforded the accommodation necessary for such public 
meetings as could not l>o held within the area Capitolina 
(see Rome). During the days of the republic the city had 
only one forum, but under the empire a considerable num- 
ber both of fora civilia and of fora venaha came into exist- 
ence. To the former class belonged those of Julius and of 
Augustus, and also that ol Nervo, which wossometimes called 
Trausitorium or Pervium. Of the latter order the most 
important were the Oliboriiim, Piscatorium, and Boaiium. 
Those called after Trajan, Sallust, Diocletian, and Aure- 
lian were probably intended merely os public hiunges. 
The word forum frequently appears in the names of Roman 
market towns ; as, for example, in Appii Forum, Forum 
Julii (Frejus), Forum Livii (Porli), Forum Sempronii 
(Fc^ssombrune). The fora were distinguished from mere 
vici by the possession of a municipal organization, which, 
however, was less complete than that of a prefecture. In 
legal phraseology, which distinguishes the forum cumiuune 
from the forum privilegiatum, and the forum generale from 
the forum speciale, the word is practically equivalent to our 
“court” or “jurisdiction,” 

FOSBROKE, Thomas Ditolby (1770-1842), an Eng- 
lish antiquary, was born in Ilbndon, and was called Dudley 
after a cousin of that name, esquire of Lebotwood Hall 
in Shropshire. Fosbroke has given accounts of himself 
and family in most of his works, accompanied with lists 
and statements of facts supporting possible alliances. He 
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waft of ail o)d Staffordshire family, no individual of which 
ever attained to any tiarticuiar eminence. It had long 
been the ciietoiu in this family that one of the eons should 
enter the church, and the dying wish of the father in this 
case was that his sou should take holy orders. Going to 
St Paul’s school at nine years of age, Fosbroke took in 
1785 a Tesdale scholarship at Pembroke College, Oxherd, 
and graduated as M.A. in 170± Iii that year he took 
also deacon's orders and settled in the curacy of Horsley 
in GloucestorsUiro, where he remained till 1810, taking 
priest’s orders in 170*1. In 1810 Fosbroke removed to 
Walf<ird in Heiofordshire, and passed there the remainder 
of his life, as curate till 1830, and afterwards as vicar 
of the palish. In 1796 he published the Economy of 
Moumtl*' Lift, wliich is, according to his own account, 
“ li poem in Spenserian measure and style, written upon 
Darwin’s doctrine of using only precise ideas of pic- 
turcHipie clioct, chicliy founded on the sense of vision.” 
Whatever all that may moan the poem is entirely unread- 
able, although “ the reviews wore favourable.” This with 
other ]>oetieal attempts of Fosbroke’s was reprinted at the 
end of the third edition (1843) of his next book, the 
lintish MonaehUtn^ 2 vols. 8vo, 1802,*- -a compilation from 
manuscripts in the British Museum and Ikidieian libraries, 
with subordinate use of ]>riuted authorities, of facts relating 
to the manners and customs of the monks and nuns of 
England, which was very favourably received. In the 
second and third editions this work was much enlarged. 
In 17iM) Fosbr(»kc had been elected fellow of the Society 
of Antnpiarics, and resolved to devote himself to the study 
of archteology, Britinh Mou ickisniy the first result of his 
studies, was always his favourite woik. lu 1807 was 
published by subscriiition his Ah»(ra(is and Ef'cot^da of 
rfspecthtg itu County of Gloucester, after which 
he entered into an engagement with Sir Kichard Philips for 
several important works, including an encyclopaedia of 
antiquities ; but owing to the commercial failure of that 
enterprising gentlcma*^ iu 1810, these plans fell through. 
In 1814 he published an Abridgment of Whithfa Com- 
meviary on the New Teatameut \ in 1819 a Hiatory of the 
City of Gloiweater, from new materials; in 1818 The Wye 
Tot(r\ and in 1821 its compauioii, Ar/cowerw/rt, or Archoeo- 
lot n cal SketcJbea of Jioaa and Archenfeld, Uluatratim of the 
Vampaiyna of Caractacm and the Station Ariconium, In 
1821 also was issued his edition of the Berkeley Mann- 
ac) ipta, with a history of the castle and town of Berkeley 
and a lilo of Jetiiier. The work for which Fosbroke is 
best lemeiabered, the Encyclopix^lia of Antuiiiitiea, was 
first published in 1824, 2 vols. 4to ; a second enlarged 
edition api)carud in 1840. This work, though perhaj^s 
open to objection on account of a certain incoherence and 
dis}>u)portion, embodies the results of a large amount of 
reading among manuscript and other obscure sources. A 
SG<luol to this, called Foreign 2^o}>oyr<xphy, was published 
iu 1828. His i>ther works are A PicUirea*pie and Topo- 
graphical Account of Cheltenham and its Vicinity (1826); 
The 'rouriat's Grammar, or Hulea relating to the ScjCTuery 
and Antiifuitiea incident to Travellers (1826) ; A Treatise 
on the Arts, &c,, of the Greeks and llomans ” (1833), for 
Lardner's Cabinet Cyc/opivdia; “ Extracts from Manuscripts 
relating to English History,” and “ Illustrations of the 
0 mstitiitioii of our Ancient Parliamouts,” contributed to 
the Tj'anaacfiova of the Royal Society of Literature, of 
which body Fosbroke was elected honorary associate 
in 1827. He also made eiitensive researches into the 
pedigree and history of the Clinton family at the desire 
of the duke of Newcastle, in the possession of whom three 
large folio volumes of his MSS. now remain. Fosbroke 
was in the early part of this century a regular contributor 
to the Gentleman' a Mayasine of both original articles and 


reviews. Although without pnsteunion to style as ai» 
author or judgment as a critic of antiquities, he was a 
student and writer of good alms; and despite a recurring 
tendency to whine at his fate in prefaces, his woiim can 
be read with some pleasure and profit* He died at Wab 
ford on the 1st January 1842. 

FOSCARI, Fbakoksoo (d. 1457), doge of Venice, was 
bom probably about 1372. He was of a patrician family, 
early displayed an ambitious temper, and rose to high 
honours in the state. He was already a member of the 
great council, when in 1412 he ,wa8 named one of the 
guardians of the young marquis of Mantua ; and by his 
wise administration be won the gratitude bcjth of his ward 
aud of the people. Iu 1421, being then one of the pro- 
curaiori of St Mark, he zealously advocated war on behalf 
of Florence against the powerful duke of Milan. The 
reigning doge, Tommaso Mocenigo, was opposed to this 
policy ; and when dying two years later, he warned his 
countrymen against electing Foscari as his successor, on 
the ground that he would plunge Venice into a disastrous 
war. The warning, however, was ineffectual ; for after six 
days* deliberations, with nine scrutinies, Foscari was elected 
doge. His success was ensured by bribery on a large scale. 
In proclaiming his election, a significant omission was made 
from the customary formula, the words which recognized 
the popular share in the appointment being entirely 
dropped. The ancient formula was never again used. 
Florence continued to press for an alliance with Venice 
against Milan, and the negotiations were still going on 
when, in 1425, the famous Carmagnola, who had for eight 
years commanded the Milanese armies and made many 
conquests for his master, the duke Filippo Maria, arrived 
at Venice, a fugitive in disgrace. Uis infiuence gave the 
decisive impulse to the hesitating Venetians; and in 
January 1426 a league was formed and war was declared 
against Milan, Carmagnola being appointed captain 
general of the army of Venice. Brescia and Cremona were 
conquered for Venice, and the war was carried on with 
alternation of success and failure and intervals of peace till 
1433, when Foscari consented to treat, and peace was 
signed at Ferrara. The doge then offered his abdication, 
but the senate refused tu accept it. After another troublous 
period of nine years be renewed his proposal, when the 
senate not only refused as before, but exacted from him an 
oath that lie would retain his sovereignty for life. To the 
toils and liarassmeuts of office aud of war were added, 
during his remaining years, great family sorrows. Ho had 
four sons, three of whom were already dead. The fourth, 
Giocopo, connected himself by marriage in 1441 with the 
noble house of Contarini. Within four years of this event, 
Qiacopo was denounced to the council bf ten as having 
received presents from several foreign princes, one of the 
highest off'ences a noble could be guilty of. He was 
tortured in the presence of his father, and, having made a 
confession, was condemned to perpetual banishment to 
Napoli di Eomania. The aged doge was compelled to 
pronounce the seutence on his son. Five years later 
(1450), the assassination of Hermolas Donatl, one of the 
ton, took place at Venice, and suspicion fastened on the 
banished Giacopo, one of whose servants was seen at Venice 
at the time The servant was arrested and repeatedly 
tortured, but no confession was wrung from him. Qiacopo 
was then recalled from his place of exile, was again put on 
the rack in his father’s presence, and although not a 
particle of evidence jwas to be had against him, he was 
condemned and banished to the isle of Candia. The real 
assassin was afterwards discovered, but the sentence 
against Oiaoopo was unrevoked. He was forbidden all 
communication with his wife and family, and life became 
an intolerable burden. In 1456 be wrote a request to the 
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dttke ot Milaa to intercede for him, and purposely left the 
letter open and discoverable. It was presented to the 
council of ten, and his end was gained, for he was immedi- 
ately summoned to his native city to answer the charge of 
seeking foreign intercession. For the third time he was 
examined before his father, the doge. This time he con- 
fessed the crime of which he was accused. He was never- 
theless put on the rack no less than thirty times with a 
view to extort a doclaratijn of innocence, and this in his 
father^s presence. But it was in vain, and the wretched 
man, torn and dislocated, was once more banished. He 
died shortly afterwards in Candia. The father henceforth 
remained in retirement, iuea|>able of discharging the duties 
of his office. At length through the intrigues of Giacopo 
Loredano, a member of a family which had a hereditary 
feud with the Foscari, the council were induced to request 
his abdication. He pleaded his oath not to resign which 
they had compelled him to take ; but they discliarged him 
of it, declared the dogate vacant, gave him a pension, and 
expelled him from the palace (1457). They wished him to 
withdraw by a private staircase to escape the notice of the 
people, but this he firmly refused to do. Supported by his 
brother, be slowly descended tlio giants* stairs, and with 
the parting words — My services brought mo within these 
walla, the malice of my enemies drives me away,** — he 
took his leave (Oct 25). A decree of the council pro- 
hibited any mention of his name, under penalty of death, 
thus suppressing all expression of popular regret. On the 
30th of the same month his successor was elected, and the 
announcement of the election by the bell of the campanile 
agitated him so violently that he ruptured u blood-vessel 
and died in a few hours. One year after his death it was 
declared that the council of ten had exceeded their 
authority. The melancholy story of the Foscari furnished 
Byron with a theme for a tragedy, and is narrated by 
rtogera in one section of his /^<a5y-*-the two poems being 
published within a few days of each other (1821). 

FOSOARINl, Maroo (1696-1763), doge of Venice, 
historian, was born January 30, 1696. Hu was of au 
illustrious patrician family, and his fine character and 
superior abilities opened for him at an early age the path 
of public service and advancement. He rose through tho 
regular stages of office to be cavali^re and procimttore of St 
Mark, and was nominated historiographer of the republic, 
it was intended that he should take up and continue the 
story from the point to which it had been brought by 
Michele Foscarini and the senator Garzoni. But his 
services were turned into another channel. He was 
entrusted successively with imi)ortant embassies to the 
courts of Vienna, Home, and Turin, his task being to main- 
tain the strict neutrality of Venice in the wars between the 
French and the imperialists. During these embassies he 
drew up, after the manner of Venetian ambassadors, reports 
of his negotiations and proceedings, and also of his obsor- 
vatious of affairs at the various courts. Thus removed from 
Venice and from access to the public archives, from which 
the materials of his projected history must have been 
drawn, it was impossible for him to write it He under- 
took, however, to collect materials for a literary history of 
his country, proposing to treat the subject under two 
heads, first the useful (or scientific) literature, and secondly 
the more strictly literary works. In 1752 appeared tho 
first volume of the first division, in four books ; and this 
remains a fragment, no more having been published. 
Foscarini after his return from Turin was placed at the 
head of the university of Padua, in the conduct of which 
he brought about some important reforms. In 1762 he 
rose to the highest dignity of the state, being elected to 
succeed Francesco Loredano as doge. Among the other 
literary remains of Foscarini are an oration on the adminis- 


tration of Dalmatia, not published till 1831 ; an account 
of tho imperial Oourt and administiutioii, published in 
1843 ; a report on his Hardiuian embassy, tVc. ; besides 
several unpubhshed pieces. He held the dogate for ten 
months only, dying on the 31st of March 1763. He 
left a large collection of books and manusenptH, the latter 
now forming part of the Imperial Library, Vieuiia. 

FOSCARINI, Mk^Hklk (1632- 1692), Venetian histo- 
rian, wm born in 1632, By the deaths of ins father and 
mother he became head of his house at the age of nineteen. 
Of patrician rank, he entered upon official life in 1657, and 
after filling various posts became in 1662 one of the avo^/a 
ilori of the republic. Two years later he was appointed 
governor of Corfu with the title of proiwuditore and captain. 
Returning to V’^enice in 1668, he was selected to fill some 
of the most honourable offices of the republic. On the 
death of Battista Nani in 1678, Foscarini was called to suc- 
ceed him as historiographer of Venice. Ho contiiiuod the 
history begun by Bombo, and carried on by other writers, 
from 1669 to 1690, but had not quite completed his work 
when he died suddenly, iNUirch 31, 1692. The Istoria 
dMa Bepnhlim Veneta was published by his brother 
Hebastiani in 1096, and has been several times reprinted. 
Foscarini was author also of two Novelle written in his 
youth ; and ho annotated CaramclJa*s iff ust riorum 

Poeiarum (1653). 

FOSCOLO, IJoo (1778-1827), tlie Italian writer who 
next to Alfieri has most contributed to free the literature 
of his country from the jiedantrios and affectations ot the 
I7th and 1 8th centuries, was born at Zantu on the 2Gth 
of January 1778. On the death of his father, a physiciau 
at Spalatro, in Dalmatia, the family removed to Venice, 
and in the university of Padua Foscolo prosecuted the 
studies begun in the Dalmatian grammar school. The fact 
that amongst his Paduan masters was the Abbii (yosarutti, 
whose version of Ossiau had made that work highly 
popular ill Italy, was not without influence oii Foscolo’s 
literary tastes, and his early knowledge of modern facilitated 
hiB studies in ancient Greek. His literary ambition 
revealed itself by the appearance in 1797 of his tragedy 
TtrAte — a production which obtained a certain degree of 
success. Foscolo, who from causes not clearly explained, 
had changed his Christian name Niccolo to that of Ugo, 
now began to take an active part in the stormy political 
discussions which the full of the republic of Venice had 
provoked He was a prominent member of the national 
committees, and addressetl an ode to Na[»oleon the liberator, 
expecting from the military successes of the French general, 
not merely the overthrow ot the effete Venetian oligarchy, 
but the establishment of a free republican government. 
The treaty of Cainpo Formio (17th Oct. 1797), by which 
Napoleon banded Venice t)ver to the Austrians, gave a rude 
sliock to Foscolo, but did not quite destroy his hopes. 
The state of mind produced by that shuck is reflected in 
the letters of Jacopo Ortis, a spociea of political Werther, — 
for the hero of Foscolo embodies the mental sufferings and 
suicide of an undeceived Italian patriot just as the hero of 
Goethe places before us tho too delicate sensitiveness 
embittering and at last cutting short the life of a private 
German Hcholar. Tho story of Foscolo, like that of Goethe, 
had a groundwork of melancholy fact. Jacopo Ortis had 
been a real personage ; he was a young student of Padua, 
and committed suicide there under circumstances akin to 
those described by Foscolo. At this period Foscolo’s mind 
appears to have been only too familiar with the thought of 
suicide. Cato and the many classical examf>]es of self- 
destruction scattered through tho pages of Plutarch ap- 
pealed to the imaginations of young Italian jiatriots as they 
had done in France to those of the heroes and heroines of 
the Gironde. In the case of Foscolo as in that of Goethe 
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the effect produced on the writer's mind by the composition 
of the work seems to have been bene&cial* He had seen 
the ideal of a great national future rudely shattered; but be 
did not despair of his country, and sought relief in now 
turning to gaze on the ideal of a great national poet At 
Milan, whither he repaired after the fall of Venice, be was 
engaged in otlier literary purhuits besides the composition 
of Ortin. The friendsliip formed there with the great poet 
rauni was ever afterwaids reiiiembored with pride and 
gratitude. The friendship formed with another celebrated 
Milanese poet soon gave place to a feeling of bitter enmity. 
Still hoping that his country would be freed by Napoleon, 
ho served as a volunteer in the French army, took part in 
the battle of tiie 'JVebbia and the siege of Genoa, was 
wounded and made prisoner. When released he returned 
to Milan, and thero gave the last touches to his Ortia^ 
publmhod a translation of and commentary upon CaUl- 
commenced a version of the Iliad, and began his 
tmnslalion of »Storno*s J!^entinienial Journey. The result of 
a memorandum pretmrod for Lyons, where along with other 
Italian delegates he was to have laid before Napoleon the 
state of Italy, only proved that the views cherished by him 
for liis country were too bold to bo even submitted to the 
dictator of France. Tlio year 1807 witnessed the appear- 
ance of his (Jar me mn Sef^deri, of which tho entire spirit 
and language may be described as a sublime effort to seek 
refuge in the past from the misery of tho present and the 
datkueus of the future. The mighty dead are summoned 
from their tombs, as ages before they had been in the 
master-pieces of Greek oratory, to fight again the battles of 
their country. Tho inaugural lecture on the origin and 
duty of literature, delivered by Foscolo in January 180U 
when appointed to the chair of Italian cloc|uenco at Pavia, 
was conceived in the same spirit. In this lecture Foscolo 
urged his young countrymen to study letters, not in 
obedience to academic traditions, but iu their relation to 
individual and national life and growth. Tho setisation 
produced by this lecture had no slight share in provoking 
the deiTeo of Napoleon by wiiich the chair of national 
eloquence was abolished iu all tlio Italiaii universities. 
Hoou afterw.irds Foscolo^s tragedy of ^ijax was represented 
but with little success at Milan, and its supposed allusions 
to Napoleon rendering tho author an object of suspicion, ho 
was forced tr» remove from Milan to Tuscany. The chief 
fruits of his stay in Florence are the tragedy of Ricciarda, 
the Ode ii> the Graces, left unfinished, and tho completion 
of Ins veision of the Sentimental Jourmy. Ilis version of 
Sterne im an iiupoitant ieature in his personal history. 
When seiving w'lth the French, he had been at the Bou- 
logne cdinp, and hud traversed much )f the ground gone 
over by Vorick, and iu his memoir of Didimo Chorico, to 
whom the version is ascubed, he throws much curious light 
on his own charactci. He returned to Milan in 1813, 
until the entry of the Austrians ; thence he passed into 
Switzerland, where he wrote a lieice satire in Latin on his 
political and literary opponents , and finally he sought the 
shores of England at the tlosc of 1816. 

During the eleven years passed by Ftmeolo in London, 
until hiH death there, he enjoyed all the social distinction 
which the most brilliant circles of the English capital confer 
on foreigners t)f political and literary renown, and ex- 
perienced all the misery which follows on a disregard of 
the first condilitoiis of domestic economy. His contributions 
to the JSdinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, his dissertations 
in Italian on the text of Dante aad Boccaccio, and still 
more his English essays on Petrar^ of which the value 
was enhanced by Lady Dacre's admirable translations of 
some of Petraroli’a finest sonnets, heightened his previous 
fame as a man of lettem. But his want of care and fore- 
thought iu pecuniary matters involved him in much 


embarrassment, and at last consigned him to a prison; an^ 
when released, he felt bitterly the change in his social 
position, and the coldness now shown to him by many 
whom he hod been accustomed to regard as friends. His 
general bearing in society — if we may accept on this point 
the testimony of so keen an observer and so tolerant a man 
as Bir Walter Scott — had unhappily not been such as to 
gain and retain lasting friendshixjs. He died at Turnham 
Green on the 10th of October 1827. Forty-four years 
after his death, in 1671, bis remains were brought to 
Florence, and with all the pride, pomp, and circumstance 
of a great national mourning, found their final resting place 
beside the monuments of Macchiavelli and Alfieri, of Michel* 
angolo and Galileo, in Italy's Westminster Abbey, the 
church of Santa Croce. To that solemn national tnbute 
Foscolo was fully entitled. Fdr the originality of his 
thoughts and the splendour of his diction his country 
huuours him as a great classic author. lie had assigned to 
the literature of his nation higher aims than any which it 
previously recognized. With all his defects of eharactet , 
and through all his vicissitudes of fortune, he was an ill- 
judging but always a sincere and courageous patriot. He 
was, if ever Italian deserved those titles, the precursor 
and prophet of the unity and Independence which his 
country now enjoys. 

Ample materials for the study of Fo«;co1o’h character and caieer 
may be found in the complete soiies of his works published iu 
Florence by Ia' Monuier. Tho senes consists of Ptose Icttcrane, 
in 4 vols., 1850; Kpulolarto, in 8 voh., 1864, Prose pohtichSt 1 vol., 
1860; Poesie, 1 vol,, 3858; LeUtre di Ortu, 1 vol , 3858; Unyyi di 
cniut staruodettirario, 1st vol. 1859, 2d vol. 3862. To this series 
must Iw* added the leiy inteiesting \iofk published iit Leglioin 
in 3876, Lettere inedite del Poscolv^ del Owrdani^ e deUn Hignora 
di Siael, a Vincenzo JJontu The viork published at Horenee in 
the summer of 1878, Vita dt Cgo Fostolo, di Pellegrino Artusi, 
tlaows much doubt on the genuineness of the text in Foscolo’s 
writings, as given in the comi»lete Floienee edition, whilst it 
furnishes some curious and original illustrations of Foscolo's fami- 
liarity with tho English language. (J. M. S.) 

FOSS, Edwabd (1787-1870), a solicitor by profession, 
was the author of a consideiable number of works on legal 
antiquities, the most important of which are his Jndyes of 
PJnyland, iu 9 vols., and hn* Biographia Juridica, a BtCh- 
graphk<il Dictionary of English Judges. The accuracy 
and extensive research of the author have made these — 
especially tho larger work — of great historical authority. 

FOSSANO, a city of Italy, in the province of Cuneo, on 
the Stura, about 40 miles from Turin. It is a well-built 
prosperous place, with a cathedral, an academy of science 
and letters, a public library, a philharmonic academy, and a 
veterinary college. Silk and leather are manufactured, 
and a trado is maintained in grain and cattle. In the 1 Ith 
century Fossano was a little borough, but in the 13th it was 
iieopled by a body of refugees and raised to considerable 
importance. The Astigiani family surrounded it with 
walls shortly afterwards ; and in 1314 Filippo d'Acaia laid 
the foundation of the groat four-tuweied castle, which still 
forms one of its most striking features. The population in 
1871 was 7272 for the town, and 16,544 in the commune, 

FOSSANO, Ambrogio Stefani da, better known as 
Ambrogio Borgognone, or simply II Borgognone, was the 
foremost painter of the Milanese school, so far as it is pos- 
sible to speak of a Milanese school independently of 
Leonardo da Vinci. It is well known how, when Leonairio 
left Florence to settle at Milan, the influence of his power- 
ful genius presently transformed and dominated the art of 
those parts of Lombardy. Borgognone was approximately 
contemporary with Leonardo, but represented, at least 
daring a great part of hie career, the tendencies of Lombard 
art anterior to the arrival of that master — the tendencies 
which he had adopted and perfected from the hands of his 
predecessors Foppa and Zeuale. We are not precisely 
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idfdmed of the dates either of the death or the birth of 
Borgognone. His fame is principally associated with that of 
one great bailding, the Certosa, or church and convent of 
the Carthusians at Pavia> for which bo worked much and 
in many different wa^. It is certaiui indeed, that there 
is no truth in the tradition which represents him as having 
designed, in 1473, the celebrated fac^ade of the Certosa 
itself. His residence there appears to have been of eight 
years’ duration, from 148C, when he furnished the designs 
of the figures of the virgin, saints, and apostles for the 
choir-staifs, executed in tarsia or inlaid wood work by 
Bartolommeo Pola, till 1494, when he returned to Idilan. 
Only one known picture, an altar-piece at the church Sen 
Eustorgio, can with probability be assigned to a period of 
his career eirlier than 1486. Fur two years after his return 
to Milan he worked at the church of Sail Hatiro in that 
city. From 1497 he was engaged for some time in decorat- 
ing with paintings the church of the Incoronata in the 
neighbouring town at Lodi. Our notices of him thenceforth 
are few and far between. In 1508 he painted for a church 
in Bergamo ; in 1512 his signature appears in a public 
document of Milan ; in 1524- and this is our last authentic 
record — ^he painted a series of frescoes illustrating the life of 
St Sisinius in the portico of San Simpliciauo at Milan. 
Without having produced any works of signil power or 
beauty, Borgognone is a painter of marked individuality. 
He holds an interesting place in the most interesting 
period of Italian art. The National Gallery of London 
has two fair examples of his work — the separate frag- 
ments of a silk banner painted for the Certosa, and con- 
taining the heads of two kneeling groups severally of men 
and women, and a large altar-piece of the marriage of 
St Catherine, painted for the chai»el ot llebocchino near 
Pavia. But to judge of his real powers and peculiar ideals 
— his system of faint and clear colouring, whether in fresco, 
tempera, or oil — his somewhat slender and pallid types, 
not without something tliat reminds us of northern art in 
their Teutonic sentimentality as well as their Teutonic 
fidelity of portraiture — the conflict of his instinctive love 
of placidity and calm with a somewhat forced and 
borrowed energy in figures whore energy is demanded — 
his conservatism in the matter of storied and minutely 
diversified backgrounds — to judge of these qualities of the 
master as they are, it is necessary to study first the great 
<>erios of his frescoes and altar-pieces at the Certosa, and 
next those remains of later frescoes and altar-pieces at 
Milan and Lodi, in which we find the influence of Leonardo 
and of the new time mingling with, but not expelling, his 
first predilections. 

Talvi, ViaUa alia Certosa di Pavia, and Kottzis, vol. ii. ; Crowe 
and (Javalcaselle, Hist, of Painting tn North Italy, vol. ii. p. ^\sq, 

FOSSOMBRONE, a town of Italy, in the province of 
Pesaro and Urbino, about 7 miles from Urbino, on the 
left bank of tho Metauro, wliich is there crossed by a fine 
bridge of a single arch. It is commanded by an old castle 
on the heights, and it possesses a cathedral with ancient 
inscriptions and pictures, a Capucliin church, a seminary, 
and the vestiges of a Roman theatre. There are several 
silk factories in the town, and the silk produced in the 
district ranks as the finest in all Italy. The x^opulatum of 
the town proper in 1S71 was 3821, and of the commune 
9056. 

Of the origin of Possombrone nothing is definitely known. It 
appears by tho name of Fonim Semprouii aa a flourishing muni- 
cipal town under the Bomau empire. Buined by the Goths and 
Lombards, it was soon afterwards restore<i on a slightly different 
site. The Malatesta and Oaleaz/o families had for a long time pos- 
session of the lordship, but they sold it in 1440 to tlie duke of 
Urbino. 

POSSOMBEONT, Vittohio (1754-1844), a Tuscan 
etatesman and mathematician, was born at Areazo in 1754- 
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He was educated at the university of Pisa, where he devoted 
himself particularly to mathematical science. He obtained 
an official appointment in Tuscany in 1782, and twelve 
years later was entrusted by the grand-duke with the direc 
tion of the works for the drainage of the Val di Ohiana, a 
task for which he had already shown his fitness by the 
publication of a treatise on the subject. In 1796 he woa 
mode minister for foreign affairs; and on the erection of 
the graud-duoby into the ephemeral kingdom ot Etruna, 
he became a niomher of the commission of finance. After 
tho annexation of Tuscany to the French empire, he was 
created by Napoleon I, chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
lie was also named head of the commission established 
for carrying out the drainage of the Pontine marshes. Ho 
became first miriistor of the restored grand-duchy (1814), 
and his administration, which was only terminated by his 
death, greatly contributed to promote the wellbeing of tho 
country. Fossombroni author of many treatises on 
mathematical and mechanical Bcience, most of them relating 
to hydraulics. At the ago of seventy-eight he married, and 
twelve years afterwards died, in 1844, at the age of ninety, 

FOSTER, John (1770-1843), an English author and 
dissenting minister, generally knovrn os the “ J^ssayist,” 
was bon^in a small farmhouse near Ilalifiix, Voikshire, 
September 17, 1770. Partly from constitutional causes, 
but partly also from tho want of i»rox>er conqianions, us 
well as from the grave and severe habits of his parents, the 
outward and physical life of buj hood had for him scarcely 
an existence, and his earlier years were enshrouded in a 
somewhat gloomy and sombre atmosphere, which was never 
afterwards wholly dissipated. His youthful energy, findin ' 
no proper outlet, developed within him a tendency to morbid 
intensity of thought and feeling ; and, according to his owu 
testimony, before he wai twelve years old he was possessed 
of a painful sense of an awkward but entire individu- 
ality;” what observations he made on men ami thing'* 
were characterized by a precocious shrew dness and gravity, 
but ho lived in an interior world of emotions and senti- 
ments which he recoiled from communicating to any human 
being ; his imagination often exorcised on him a tyrannous 
sway, endowing past or fictitious events with a stionger 
and more importunate reality than the actual ciiciimstances 
w’hich surrounded him, and sometimes arousing almost 
insupportable emotions of pain or terror. A partial 
counteractive to tho piodominanco of this inward life was 
supplied by his love of natural scenery, but even here his 
interest was rather in th(* grand and sublime than in the 
beautiful, and nature awakened his strong enthusiasm more 
frequently than it inspired him with quiet and genial enjoy- 
ment. The most wholesome influence exercised on his 
e'lrlier years was perhaiis that obtained from the perusal of 
books of travel — a species of literature for which he had 
always a decided preference. It supplied him with actual 
scenes and adventures on which to exercise his imagination, 
and helped to deliver him from a too constant contempla- 
tion of abstractions and a too minute analysis of his ov/n 
moods and sentiments. His moral feelings in youth were 
not only sensitive but deeply rooted and constant and 
steadfast in their influence, Wug manifested in entire 
dutifulness to his parents, strong but ** not mulicious ” 
antipathies, habitual abhorrence of cruelty, intense love of 
the heroic, and a tone of mind whose seriousness was ex- 
cessive. 

Tlic small income accruing to Foster’s parents from 
their farm they supplemented by weaving, and at an early 
age he began to assist them by spinning wool by tbe 
hand wheel, and from his fourteenth year by weaving 
double stuffs* Even when a child,” however, he had the 

feelings of a foreigner in the jdace ; ” and though he 
performed his monotonous task with conscientious diligence, 

IX. — 6o 
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he succeeded so indifTetently in fixing his wandering ' 
though tH upon it that his work, never without difficulty 
passed the ordeal of inspection. There is little infonuatioii 
as to tlie marrnor in which he obtained his primary educa> 
tion, but at an early period he had acquired a great taste 
for reading, to gratify which he sametiraes shut himself up 
alone in a barn, afterwards working at his loom “like a 
horse/' to make up for lost time. He had also at this ' 
period “a passion for making pictures with a pen.” 
Shortly after completing his seveuteenth year ho became a 
member of the lliptist church at Uebden Bridge, with 
which his parents were connecte^l ; and with the view of 
preparing himself for tht' iniiiiKterial office, ho began about 
the sumo time to attend a Heminaiy* at Brearley Hall con> 
ducted by his ]»iiator Dr Fawcett. The meutal processes 
«>f Fost( r followed a course which was entirely their own, 
and the manner of their operation was often awkward and 
unwieldy. He had difficulty in bending his attention to 
the ci>iitinuoutt contemplation of a suViject as it had been 
viewefl by others, and Kiiialler niceties and details only 
made an impression on his mind after a repeated pemsal. 
He therefore mastered his tasks very slowly and with great 
labour, and his application was so iiitonse and protracted 
as to awaken the serious anxiety of his friends. ^ To excel 
in literary conqmsition was the purpose which occupied his 
most iMigcr attention, and with a view to obtain facility 
and variety of diction, it was his custom to seloct paro- 
gmphs from different writers and to alter the structure and 
expression of each sentence in a« many differeiit ways as 
his ingouuity could invent, a method which, if it helped 
him to acquire the particular kind of flexibility which his 
style afterwards manifested, was perhaps also in ]»art the 
means of betraying him into his occasionul use of lumbering 
expressions, and of a harsb, involved, or clumsy order of 
arrange merit. 

After remaining thi*oo years at Brearley Hall he was 
admitted to the Baptist College, Bristol, and on finishing 
his course of study at this institution, he obtained an 
engagement at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he preached to an 
audience of less than a hundred persons, in a small and 
dingy room situated near the river at the top of a flight of 
steps called Tu thill stairs. At Newcastle he remained only 
three mouths. In the beginning of ITUii he proceeded to 
Dublin, where after failing as u preacher he attempted to 
revive a classical and mathematical school, but with so little 
Huci'csb that he did not prosecute the expcrimont for more 
than eight or nine months. From 1797 to 1799 he was 
in mister of a Baptist church at Chichester, but though he 
applied himself with more ooimestneaB and perseverance 
than formerly to the discharge of his ministerial duties, Lis 
efforts produced little apparent impression, and the gradual 
diminution of his hearers necessitated his resignation. 
After employing himself for a few months at Battersea in 
the instruction of twenty African youths brought to England 
by Zachary Macaulay, with the view of having them trained 
to aid as luissiouarics to their fellow-countiymieu, ho in 
1800 accepted the charge of a small congregation at Down- 
end, Bristol, where he continued about four years. In 1804-, 
chiefly through the recoinmerulatiou of ilobert Hall, he 
became pastor of a congregati(»u at Fronie, but a swelling in 
the thyroid gland compelled him in 180r> to resign his charge. 
In the same yvar he published the vohiiiie of Umtys 
on which his literary fame most largely if not mainly rests. 
They were written in the form of letters addressed to the 
lady whom lie afterwards married, and con.Hist of four papers, 
— “On a Man writing Memoirs of himself “On Decision of 
Character;” “On the Application of the Epithet Boman tic;” 
and “ On some Causes by which Evangolical Keligion has been 
rendered Hiiacceiitable to Men of Cultivated Taste.” The 
success of this work w*as imroediato, and was so considerable 
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that on resigning hia charge he determined to adopt Uteratnew 
as his profession. The Eclectic Review was only 
periodical with which he established a connexion ; but his 
coutribubiotiH to that journal, which were begun in 1807, 
number no fewer than 185 articles. On his marriage in 
May 1808 he removed to Bourton-on-the-Water, a small 
village in Cdoucestershire, where he remained till 1817, 
when he returned to DoWnond and resumed his duties to 
his old congregation. Here he published in 1820 his Eumy 
on Popular lynormice^ which was the enlargement of a 
sermon originally preached on behalf of the British and 
Foreign School Society. He describes this essay with a 
certain degree of happiness and accuracy as a “ broad, true, 
and strongly delineated picture of the intellectual and 
moral state of the mass of our people;” only it must be 
added that the contemplation of the gloomy features of his 
subject has so reacted ou Lis vision that an artificially 
darkened atmosphere seems to overespread his whole canvas, 
and his picture somewhat resembles that of a landscape 
painted during an eclipse. In 1821 he removed to 
Bta])leton near Bristol, and in 1822 he began a series of 
fortnightly lectures at Broadmead Chapel, Bristol, which 
were afterwards published in 2 vols. On theS settlement 
of Robert Hall at Bristol this service was discontinued, as 
in such circumstances it appeared to Foster to bo “ altogether 
superfluous and even bordering (mi impertinent.” The 
health of Foster during the later years of his life was 
somewhat infirm, the result chiefly of the toil and effort of 
literary composition ; and the death of bis only son, his 
wife, and the greater number of his most intimate friends 
combined with his buddy ailments to loud additional 
HoinbrenesB to his manner of regarding the events and 
arrangenionts of the present world — the “ visage of death ” 
being almost his “ one remaining luminary.” He died at 
Stapleton Ifith October 1843. 

The caat of Foster's mind was meditative and reflective 
rather than logical or metaphysical, and though holding 
moderately Calvinistic views, his language even in preach- 
ing very seldom took the mould of theological forms. Hi^ 
“ apprehension of the divine mercy, and of the terms of 
hope and safety for poor mortals, was,” he says, “ widely 
remote from the austerity of the systematic divines.” He 
rejected the doctrine of eternal punishment, because the 
idea of sucli protracted and hopeless misery following such 
a “ brief trial and sojourn on earth ” seemed iDcousiatent 
with the divine goodness, and he was thus compelled to 
believe that the hinguage of Scripture which seemed to 
support this doctrine was susceptible of another aud milder 
interjiretation. Though always retaining his connexion 
with the Baptist denomiaation^ the evils resulting from 
organized religious communities seemed to him so great 
that he came to be “ strongly of opinion that churches are 
useless and mischievous institutions, and the sooner they 
are dissolved the better.” The only Christian observances 
which he regarded as of any importance were jniblic worship 
and the Lord’s Supper, and it so happened that ho never 
administered the ordinance of baptism. 

Though ho was mild and charitable in his interpretation 
of the conduct of individuals, his moral constitution was 
narrow and stern rather than sympathetic, and his creed 
left little room for laughter, and ou tlie question of 
amusements was strongly puritanical. The dark and sombre 
scenes which his imagination so vividly pictured forth 
riveted his contemplation by a fascination from which he 
vainly struggled to be free. With such mournful views of 
life the “weight of this unintelligible world” pressed rather 
heavily upon him, aud his cast of thought in largely coloured 
by a constant reference to the “ endless future.” He 
was a firm believer in supernatural appearances, and 
cherished a longing hope that a ray of light from the 
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other world might sometimes in this way be vouchsafed to 
mortals. 

Apart from the singularity of his modes of thought, 
and the unusual forms of his spoken as well as his 
written style, Foster was constitiitionally unfitted to excel 
as m orator, and Robert Hall testifies that ‘though 
his words might be fire within, the moment they left his 
lips they froze and fell down at his feet.” As a writer his 
most characteristic quality is his searching diBoenmieut of 
every kind of moral falsity and weakness, the dark anl 
subtle windings of which he tracks with unerring and 
dogged sagacity, and exposes either with easy irony, or 
with a keen and scathing satire, whose indignation, however, 
is slightly qualified by a faint suggestion of sorrowful 
contempt. lie often strangely interweaves the hackneyed 
and commonplace with the novel and unexpected. The 
substance of his thought is old and worn, but after passing 
through the crucible of his mind it acquires a brilliant 
lustre, and he places it in such new and striking lights that 
his exhibition of it resembles the revelation of something 
hitherto unknown. He is, however, so intent on adequately 
representing the minutest aspects of his subject that he 
does not sufficiently distinguish between the important and 
the unimportant ; and ho often employs a beautiful some- 
times a sublime figure to illustrate either an almost self- 
evident proposition, or a thought otherwise nmch too lowly 
for such a splendid dress ; while, on the other hand, an 
elevated thought or sentiment is sometimes associated with 
imagery as much out of harmony with its surroundings and 
position as would be the rags of a beggar with the splendour 
and magnificence of a court. His originality conaists 
chiefly in placing old and time-honoured beliefs in new and 
unexpected relations, and imparting a viviilness to truths 
which are so generally recognized that their importance is 
almost forgotten. Ho has therefore given no new irapulHe 
to thought, and he has scarcely entered upon the threshold 
of the speculation and ideas of the I9tli century. Tliough 
his intellectual was much wider than his moral sympathy, 
his literary criticisms — apart from the fact that they are 
totally unfettered by artifleial rules and maxims, and record 
m ingenuous language the actual impression produced upon 
his mind by the work he examines — are chiefly of value for 
their keen detection of what is hollow and false in sentiment, 
and their sarcastic exposure of atfectation and pretence. 
He wrote with intense mental strain and effort, and 
sometimes spent days in the elaboration of a single 
paragraph, llis stylo has the merit of entire individuality ; 
08 he himself says, his language is simply and absolutely 
formed for the thought — is adapted and flexible to it— is 
taken out of the whole vocabulary of our tongue just on 
purpose for the thoughts, and moulded to their very shape, 
with an almost perfect independence and avoidance of all 
the set artificial forms of expression.” With this merit 
however, it has the defects formerly adverted to; and 
while scarcely ever weak or ambiguous, but even in the 
midst of its frequent involutions surprising by terse and 
pointed or vivid and graphic interpolations, and pre- 
serving throughout its winding structure a compact, 
nervous, and sinewy strength which occasionally assumes 
the form of a rhythmical and measured eloquence, it is 
yet ou the whole deficient in directness, freedom, ease, and 


grace. 

Besides the works already alluded to, Foster is the Hutlior of a 
Ihsrourac an MMomt 1818; lutroductory Essay’' to Doddiidge’s 
line a»(f Profjreaa of Jieligtm, 1S25; ** Observations on Mi Hall’s 
Character as a Preacher/* prefixed to tlie collected edition of Hall’s 
fVork% 1832 ; an Introduction” to a pamphlet by Mr Maishuian 
ou the Serampore Missionaries ; sevem j^litioal letters to the 
Morning OhronicU^ and contributions to the Eclectic pub- 

UshcMl iKJsthutnously in 2 vol«*, 1844, His Life and Corrc6}H}ndnice, 
editeil byJ. E. Kylaud, originally published in 1846, has ]>a88ea 
through several editions. (T. F. H.) 


FOSTER, Stephkv Oolltns (lH26-^18r»4), a prolific 
Ainerioau song and ballad writer, was born at Alleghany, 
Pennsylvania, July 4, 1820. He was the youngest 
child of a merchant who became mayi»r his native 
city, and a member of the State logislut^^^ and was related 
by marriage ti> President Buchanan. Asa hoy Stephen was 
delicate, and through life he was of a quiet retiring dis- 
position in strong contrast with the spirit ni man\ ol liis 
most popular songs, lie early showed talent for music, 
and played upon several instruments; he also acquit od a 
fair knowledge ot French and (lemian. When thirteen 
years old lie wToto a song afteraards published in his works 
- - “Sadly to Mine IJeai-t Appealing.” At sixteen he ivrote 
the then much admired “ Open thy Lattice, Love at 
seventeen he entered his brothers business house, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he remained about throe years, composing 
meanwhile such popular iiioces as “Old Uncle Ned,” “ U 
Susanna !” &e. For the latter lie received 1 00 dollarh, 
which induced him to adopt song- writing as a vocation. 
His chief successes wore sono^s written for the negro 
melodists or “ minstrels.” Fesides those mentioned, the 
following attained great popularity, viz., “Kelly was a 
Lady,” “ Old Kentucky llome,” “ Old Folks .U Home,” 
“Massa’s in the Cold Crourul,” etc. For these and other 
songs the composer received considerable sums, “ < )ld Folks 
at Home” bringing him, it is said, 15,000 dollars. For 
the most of his songs Foster wrote both words and music. 
His reputation rests chiefly ou his negro melodies, many 
of which have been popular on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and sung in many tongues. His later songs were of a more 
refined and somewhat higher order of musical comju)sition, 
and after his mother’s death wore characterized by 
melanclnily. Among those are “Old Dog Tray,” “Oentle 
Annie,” “ Willie, wo liave missed you,” ckc. llis “Come 
w'hore my T^ove lies Dreaming ” is couaiderod one of the 
most pleasing and popular voi»l quartets ever written. 
Composers and poets of celebrit) recognized his peculiar 
talent, and great musicians incoiqiorated manj of his 
melodies into concert fantasias. Although as a musician 
and composer Foster would, strictly speaking, have little 
claim to high rank, his song-writing made an epoch in 
popular music of a class which certainly possessed melody 
united to beauty of harmony, wdiile to the words employed 
he gave fitting musical expression, lie died at Kew York, 
January 13, 18fi4 

FOTHEHGILL, John (1712-1780), F.K.S., an 

©miuent jihysician, a member of the Society of Friends, 
was born at Carr End in Yorkshire. Ho took the degree 
of M.D. at Edinburgh in 1736. After visiting the 
Continent, he in 1740 settled in London, and gained there 
an extensive practice In the e}»idemics of infiuenza in 
1775 and 1776 he is said to have had sixty patients daily. 
In his leisure be made a study of ‘^conchology and botany ; 
and alter his death, which took place in December 1780, 
his collections of shells, prints, and other objects were sold 
for a considerable sum. Fothergill was a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians of London, and a fellow of that of 
Edinburgh, of which he was a groat benefactor. He was 
the patron of Sidney I*arkinson, the South Sea voyager. 
A translation ot the Bible (1764 sq,) by Anthony Purver, 
a Quaker, was made and printed at his expense. His 
pamphlet entitled Account of the Sore Throat attended with 
Ulcere (1748, 2d ed. 1754), prepared with the assistance 
of information supplied by Dr Letberland, attracted great 
attention, and was translated into several languages, llis 
works were edited by Dr John Elliot (1781), by Gilbert 
Thomson (1782). and by Dr Lettsom (1783). 

FOUCAULT, Jeak Beiutard L^on (1819-^1868), a 
(liatinguiabed French physicist, was the son of a well-known 
publisher at Paris, where he was born September 18, 1819* 
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After an education received chiefly at homo^ he studied 
medicine, which^ however, ho speedily abandoned for 
physical science, tho improvement of Daguerre’s photo- 
gra[»hic processes being the object to which he first directed 
his attention. During three years he was eacperiniental 
assiMtant to M. JhiumS in his course of lectures on micro- 
scopic anatomy. With M. Fisioau he carried on a series 
of investigations on the intensity of the light of the sun, as 
compared with that of caibon heated in the vedtaic arc, 
and of lime in the flame of tho oxyhydrogen blowpipe; on 
the intmference of heat rays, and of light rays differiug 
greatly in lengths of path ; and on tho chromatic polariza- 
tion of light. In 1840 he contributed to the Comptes 
HemhiH of the Academy of Hcieuces, t, xxviii., a description 
of an oil I trornagnetie regulator for tho electric lamp, and, 
in conjunction with llognault, a paper on binocular vision. 
Ry th(3 UM* of a lovolving mirror similar to that used by 
Wheatstone for metisuruig the rapidity of electric currents, 
but having a concave mirror centred in its axis, he was 
enabled in 1850 to demonstrate the greater velocity of 
light ill air than in water, and to establish the law deduced 
from the undiilatory theory that the velocity ni light in 
diflerent media is inversely as the refractive indices of the 
media. In the same year he was created a chevalier of tho 
Legion of Honour. For his demonstration in 1851 of tho 
diurnul motion of the earth by the rotation of the piano of 
oscillation of a freely suspended, long, and heavy pendulum 
in an E.8.W direction, exhibited by him at the Pantheon 
in Paris, and again in the following year by means of his 
invention tho gyroscope, he in 1855 received the Copley 
medal of the Iloyal Hocioty London. He was also in 
1855 made physical assistant in the imperial observatory 
at Palis. In September of that year ho discovered that 
tho force rcHpiired for tho lotation of a copper disc moving 
in its own piano becomes greater, tho disc at the same time 
growing hotter, when tho disc is made to rotate with its 
rim between the jiolos of a horse shoe magnet. Foucault 
invented in 1857 tho polarizer which bears his name, and 
in the succeeding yoir a method of giving to the speculum 
of reflecting telescopes the form of a spheroid ora para- 
boloid of revolution. His loflectur for the great telescope 
ill tho Paris observatory was mounted in Juno 1859. 
With Wheatstone’s i evolving mirror he in 1882 deter- 
mined tho absolute velocity of light to be 298,000 kilometres 
(about 18i5,000 miles) a second, or 10,000 kilom. less than 
that obtained by previous experimenters. He was created 
m that ycai a member of tho Bureau des Longitudes and 
an oflit't^r of the Legion of Honour, in 1 864 a foreign 
membci of the Iloyal Society of London, and next year a 
luoinber of the Mechanical Section of the Institute. In 
1865 appealed his pa])ers on a modification of Watt’s 
governor, u]n>n which he had for some time boon experiment- 
ing wdtli a view to making its period of revolution constant, 
and on anew apjiaratiis for i emulating the electric light ; 
and in tlie following year {Vompt, Hevd, Ixiii.) he showed 
how, by the deposition of a transparently thin film of silver 
on tho outer side of tho object glass of a telescopo, the sun 
could bo viewed without injuring the eye by excess of 
light. Foucault died of paralysis, February 11, 1868, 
From the year 1845 ho edited tho scientific portion of the 
JoHriKtl Jes Dehats, llis chief scientific papers are to be 
found in the Cnmptes Uendns, t. xxv, 1847 — Ixix., 1869. 

See Eeviw Cours Sac nt vi., 1869, pp. 484 489; 7V/»r. Soy, Sof. 
tvii., 1869, pp. Ixxxiii -Ixxxlv , Lissfiyous, Xotnr historiqtM 
ia vk ci Its tmmuor de Li^on FouennUy runs, 1875. 

FOUCH^, Joseph (1763-1820), duke of Otranto, 
minister of police under Kapoleon L, wiis born in a small 
village near Nantes, 26th May 1763. lie was the son of 
a ship captain, and at the ago of nine years began tho study 
of mathematics at the college of his native place, with the 


view of entering the merchant marine* That auefa a t»lh 
ing would have proved congenial to him is not very probable, 
and at any rate it presented so little attraction to his 
youthful fancy that he induced his father to consent to the 
abandonment of this intention, and to permit him to 
continue his studies at Paris under the superintendence of 
the principal of the oratory. He afterwards taught 
successively in the colleges of Juilly, Arras, and Vend6me ; 
and at the time of the devolution he was jyr^fet des etudes 
at Nantes. He now renounced hja connexion with the 
ecclesiastical profession, and in 171/2 succeeded in being 
chosen one of the national deputies for Loire-Iuf^rieure. 
In this papacity he made a violent speech in support of the 
i executLon of Louis XVI,, without respite and without 
appeal to the people, taunting those who hesitated to 
adopt such an extreme measure with “ trembling before 
the shade of a king.” In the midst of the political chaos 
he determined to “ ride on the whirlwind and direct the 
storm though ho had little or no interest in moral 
speculation, he became an ardent asserter of atheism; and, 
though devoid of all political predilections, and actuated 
in his political purposes simply by a cool calculation ot 
advantages that was seldom if ever surprised or riiflled even 
by tho most critical contingencies, he soon maiiifested a 
zeal for republicanism which exceeded that of the wildest 
enthufeiabts of that exceptional time. Having at tho en<i 
of 1793 been commissioned to put in operation the law 
des suspects in the department of Ni^vre, then one of thi* 
centres of the royalist sympathizers, he not only succeeded 
in completely crushing all insurrectionary symptoms, but 
initiated the movement for the spoliation of the churclie^, 
by w'hich the treasury was supplied with money for tlie 
campaign of 1794; and he also further inaugurated the 
age of reason by suppressiug the priests and causing to be 
inscribed ou the doors of the cemeteries a sentence afterwards 
generally adopted for this purpose-— //a mort esf ini so}amtit 
iternel. In November of tho same year he was appointed, 
along with Collot d’Herbois, to execute the decree of the 
convention against the royalist city of Lyons; and here 
he vied with his colleague in a mania for destruction 
and bloodshed, inditing bombastic regrets that the nline 
and the guillotine did their work too slowly to accord 
with the impatience of the republic, or to express the 
omnipotence of tho people. This devoted enthusiasm for 
freedom led to his being elected president of the Jacobin 
Club, 4th June 1791, soon after nis return to Pans He 
now HO far allowed his audacity to overcome his discretion 
as to make some derisive allusions to the part played in 
the f6te de I'Etro Supreme by Robespierre, who on that 
account denounced him as an impostor and peculator, 
and procured his expulsion from tho society. Fouebti 
had erred, however, only by a too quick anticipation ot 
public opinion, for the execution of Robespierre fol 
lowed on the 25th July, Tbe star of Fouchd was thus 
for a short time again in the ascendant; but having 
awakened distrust by some new intrigues, he was denounced 
as a terrorist, expelled the convention 9th August 1795, 
and placed under arrest. He obtained his freedom by the 
amnesty of the 26th October following ; and having 
obtained tho confidence of tlie socialist Babouf, and revealed 
his conspiracy to Barras, thou president of the directory, he 
was rewarded by an intere.st in the contracts of the army, 
and by being aiipointed in 1798 ambassador to the Cis- 
alpine republic. Soon afterwards his intrigues against the 
directory of Milan led to his recall, but when the party of 
Barras again came into power he was appointed to the Hague. 
There he remained only a few months, returning to Paris 
to enter upon his famous career as minister of police. In 
this capacity he for some years exercised an influence 
the internal aflairs of France perhaps greater than that u£ 
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any one elee ; and it ivas chiefly owing to his well^choeen 
measures of ropression, his ready and dexterous use of 
expedients, his almost omniscient faculty of detection, and 
his just appreciation of political contingencies, that at this 
critical period of France's history the relun of anarchy was 
averted. Eecognizing the necessity of a new political 
departure, he suppressed the Jacobin clubs and newspapers, 
aud was concerned in instigating the beginning of a reaction 
towards monarchical principles. Though he failed to effect 
an understanding between Barrasand Napoleon, he resolved 
rather to desert his patron than to share his overthrow, 
and exerted all his powers of management and finesse to 
bring the cowp d^etat of the 18th Brumaire to a successful 
termination. Besides taking an important though carefully 
guarded share in the preliminary negotiations, ho suspended 
in the name of the directory the twelve municipalities of 
Paris, tranquillized the citizens by posting on the walls re- 
assuring intimations, and took the precaution of shutting 
the gates of Paris to i»rcvent the fugitive deputies from re- 
entering the city. 

Under the consulate, Fouchd, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Siey^s, was continued minister of police, 
partly because ho was to be dreaded as an opponent, and 
partly because no one else could bear comparison with 
nim in fitness for the office. Its duties be discharged, 
not only with unequalled tact aud discretion, but with 
a justice and mildness rendered pobsible only by his 
perfect confidence in his superior cunniug. At the same 
time there was necessarily attached to it a very great irre- 
sponsible power, and far from neglecting to make undue 
use of this he took care to lend an additional appearance 
of uecessity and value to his services by a continual supply 
of political fomentations. If his audacity aud assumption 
aroused the jealousy of Napoleon, his cool impeuetraUlity 
no less disconcerted him, aud matters were not improved 
by the ludicrous blunders of the secret i»olice which 
Napoleon had the folly to employ, in order both to test 
his minister's fidelity and render him less indispensable. 
Actuated therefore most probably by a regard to his own 
position, Fouch^ endeavoured to prevent a too rapid aban- 
donment of the lines of ropubltcanUm, and deprecated as 
imprudent the means that were being used towards the 
establishment of a monarchical government. Such advices 
doubtless increased Napoleon's irritation and distrust, and 
on becoming consul for life in 1802 he determined to rid 
himself of the galling fetters of his ministor’s ascendency, 
lie did this, however, with great caution and respect ; and 
while he suppressed the office as no louger necessary, he 
conferred on Fouche the dignity of a senator, and presented 
him with half the police reserve funis. The association of 
the functions of the old office with those of the ministry 
of justice did not prove a happy arrangement; and Pouchy 
by maintaining for his own purposes the same system of 
espionage as formerly, was able, by revealing the Georges 
conspiracy to reassert his Influence in the affairs of state. 
Divining Napoleon's secret wishes and intentions, he now 
took every opportunity to press upon him the advisability 
of immediately assuming the monarchical crown, and 
applied himself to the furtherance of this object with 
an ostentatious zeal that was doubtless meant to suggest 
that he was almost the solo agent in determining events 
towards that end. And inde^ he might, after Napoleon, 
justly claim the chief merit of that great political cliange, 
for at any rate the smoothness With which it was aocom- 
pUshed was greatly due to Foueb^'s skilful management 

After Napoleon's coronation FoucW was therefore re- 
installed in his old office, 4th July 1804, uniting with its 
functions those of the ministry of the interior. In this 
position he took a very prominent part in the rule of France 
under Napoleon, aud to some extent rivalled his master in 
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influence; for if the empire gained glory by Nai)oleon'8 
achievements, it owed its internal harmony to PouclnS who 
had for a time the entire direction of its administration. 
On the revival of the titles of nobility he was created duke 
of Otranto, and it appeared as if his tenure of office were 
indissolubly connected with the empire's stability. The 
bond between him and the emperor was, how e\ er, solely 
one of interest, and the very antipodes of one ot affection 
and mutual esteem. Tlis imperturbable self-control, lus 
connexion with the old republicans, the obscurity aud 
mystery in which he shrouded his intentions, and his 
power of secret strategy gained him almost a kind of 
mastery over the arbitrary spirit of Napoleon, but it was 
a mastery borne both with impatience and with resentuiont. 
Apart irom this, his cold and vulgar ambition and his 
Cynical contempt for all unsubstantial glory irritated the 
sensitive egoism of Napoleon, whoso magnificent projects 
he often pierced with shafts of truth that were too painfully 
effective, and whom he somewhal imprudently tormented 
with warnings as to the necessity of limiting his designs of 
ooiiquost. When matters weie in this critical condition, 
they were brought to a crisis by a proclamation of Fouche 
calling on France- -then threatened by the l^nglish inva- 
sion — to prove that Napoleon's presence w^as not necessary 
to scatter his enemies. The proclamation was ifiectiial; 
but on Napoleon's return to I'aris Foucb<5 was deprived 
of the ministry of the interior. Shortly afterwards he 
sent an agent to England to cany on negotiations with the 
English Government, in ignorance that Napoleon hud sent 
another for the same purpose ; and the English minister, 
suspecting a trick, deehued all further negotiations. This 
mischance completed Fouch^'s disgrace; he ceased to be 
minister of police, 3d June 1810; and to secure his 
absence from France, he was appointed governor of Home. 
While delaying his departure he was requested to deliver 
up the autograph letters of Napoleon and other Oovonimcnt 
documents in his possession ; and his answer that they 
were all destroyed was deemed so little satisfactory that % 
found it expedient to go into voluntary exile. On deliver 
ing HI) the papers the destruction of w'hich be had asserted, 
ho was afterwards permitted to return to his estate at Ponfc- 
C.irr6; but in 1813 Napoleon judged it prudent to appoint 
him governor of Illyria, after which he was sent to Rome 
to watch the movements of Murat. Being recalled to 
France some time before the entrance of the allies into 
Pans, he in anticipation of events came to an understanding 
with Talleyrand, and becoming one of the principal members 
of the provisional Government, proposed that a deputation 
should be sent to the Comte d'Artois, brother of Louis 
XVIII. He afterwards wrote letters to the king recom- 
mending the adoption of certain measures fitted to reconcile 
the opponents of the Bourbon dynasty, and on the 25th 
April addressed a letter to Napoleon at Elba, advising 
him, instead of making an effort to remount the throne of 
France, to seek a sphere for his ambition in America, 
“ where his genius would bo admired without being feared.'* 
On the news of Napoleon's escape from Elba the Govern- 
ment of Louis offered Fouchd the portfolio of police, but 
be declined it on the ground that the Government could 
no longer hold its position. Next day he was ordered 
to be arrested, but deluding by a clever stratagem the 
officers sent for that purpose, he escaped to the h6tel of 
Horteuse Beauharnais, and received on the following day 
his old office from the hands of Napoleon. He now 
determined merely to jirepare for Napoleon's downfall, 
which he saw to be imminent ; and besides securing the 
confidence of both patriots and royalists, he opened a 
communication with the allies. After the battle of 
Waterloo it was thei*efore to him that all eyes turned for 
guidance ; and, becoming the head of the provisional 
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Qoverument, he isucceeded in producing the impreMLOu 
that hiH skilful diplomacy had saved Paris from extreme 
hiiiuUiation. Having played such an important part in 
this political crisis, bis name could not be omitted from 
the list of the new Government, and bo received his old 
odice from the king, of whoso brother’s death he had been 
one of the principal instigators. His dexterity, however, 
had now bet itself a task fur which it was incompetent; and 
gradually finding his position untenable, he i*osigned office 
19th September 181 As a kind of solatium he was 
appointed ambassador to Dresden ; but on the passing of tiie 
law of banishment against those who had voted for the 
death of Louis XVf., lie retired to Prague. He became 
a natural]r.ud Austrian subject in 1818, and died at Trieste, 
25th Decoiiiber 1^20, in possession of enormous wealth. 

FoucluS notwithstanding his equivocal expression of 
countenance and his known untrustworthiness, had a pecu- 
liar fuculty of captivating the eminent politicians with 
whom he came into contafit. This was due at once to his 
instinctive divination of their weak point, and to his 
wonderful knowledge of the varying conditions of the 
political barometer. 1’hough somewhat boastful, his con- 
versation was remarkably agreeable and interesting, and 
was ficquontly lighted up by terse and sarcastic witticisms 
which would have done credit to Talleyrand. His tem- 
pernment was too cold to enable him to achieve success as 
an onitor, but his writings, though sometimes bombastic, 
must be allowed the merit of cloverness, and are often 
characterized by a graphic felicity. His unparalleled 
political career is to be accounted for not perhaps so much 
by lus peculiar intellectual abilities as by the apparent 
fact that he was, as M. Thiers has expressed it, completely 
“ indilFerent to good and evil ” — that he was influenced 
neither by the impulses of passion nor by the dictates of 
cousciciice. Jlis private life was virtuous compared with 
that of many of his conteiuporaries, and his political 
life — a])art from his connexion with tlie death of Louis 
X^VL, and the atrocities of Nantes and Lyons — was not 
only unstained by heinous crime, but to an unenlightened 
spectator seemed wholly devoted to the public interest, 
inhabiting a region beyond the influence of jiarty bias, 
ho aj»peared when a ])olitical crisis was at hand almost in 
the chaiacter of the guardian angel of France, cherishing no 
remembrance of past ingratitude, but benevolently prodering 
for her ucce] dance the only aid that could save her from 
ilisaster. lie was, if not the leading actor, at least the 
pviucijuil wire-puller and iirompter lu mauy of the great 
events of lus time; but his only important legacy to pos- 
terity is the grand Nj>y-sy«tem which he brought almost to 
])*irfcction, and which lias since exorcised such a baneful in- 
flueiic(» on Kuropean pvflities. Next to his love of intrigue, 
his mum motive m all his purposes was something re- 
sembling avarice ; but in all j>ri>babiljty he did not love 
even money, an<l souglit to lay hold of it chiefly as 
the one stable rock aimd the billows and quicksands of 
political life. Though his purposes were not held in check 
by any moral principle, yet so stri>ng was his self-control, 
and so calm his estimate of i>ossibilities, that he never 
committed himself irrevocably to a conspiracy that w^s not 
successful. 'J'he atrocities, however, which inaugurated 
his political career, and at the close of it his acceptance of 
office under Louis XVllL, were, though widely separated 
in tim^, so iucoiuiiatildo with each other that he at last 
completely lost the confidence of all parties in the state, 
and his past career was placed iu a light so strongly sinister 
as to render its character unmistakable. Many politicians 
of his own time had been guilty of equally heinous crimes; 
but few of any age have so consistently and uuinterniptedly 
sacrifleed every political and moral consideration, including 
that of self-respect, to a temporary success. 
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Fouchfi is the author of lUlflexions 8ur le jugetneni dc Z^ouia Capets 
1793 ; MftAJsUmM awr V^duetUion publigm^ 1793 ; Mapport U proju 
de lid reUUtfa aax eolUffea, 1793 ; Ma^fport aur la aduaJLimi de Com- 
wune^Affranchiet 1794; LeUra auxpr^ets^ canjccrmut tespr^rea, a r., 
1801 ; two Jif4-pparta auJUoi and Aliteaaux miniatrta itrangera, 1816, 
where he ably discusses the C/ondition of France at the time; and 
JUUre au due da JVallingUm^ 1617. He is said to have been the 
author of the Prids de ta via pMiqua du due d'Otraute^ published 
at London and Loipsic in 1816. The Miiu&irca de FoudtA, Fails, 
1824, were declared by lus family to be a forgery, but although 
their naivete is often too jfironotmeed to l>e compatible with their 
authenticity, they arc evidently founded on oiigmal sources of 
information. 8ce also Via de FoucM, 1821; Boui'rienne, Li/c of 
Napoleon ; Desmax^est, Tdnmgnagaa histof^gim, ou tjuiiize Atia da 
haute police aims Napol^n, 1833 ; Martel, Mude aur Fouchd at 
mr U eommwniama dans U pratique m 1793, 1873, winch conteixis 
a number of documents never before published ; and an iiiteieHling 
account of an interview with Fouch^ by Karl Stanhope, iii Loid 
Brougliam’s collected works, voL v. (T. F. H.) 

FOUCHEE, Simon (1644-1696), a sceptical writer 
during the latter part of the 17th century, was born at 
I Dijon on the 1st March 1644. Extremely little is known 
I of his life. He was the sou of a merchant at Dijon, and 
appears to have taken orders at a very early age. For 
some years he held the position of honorary canon at Dijon, 
but this he resigned iu order to take up residence in Paris. 
Ue graduated at the Sorbomie, and spent the remainder of 
his life in literary work in Paris. Foucher’s name is now 
almost completely forgotten, but in his day he enjoyed 
considerable repute as a keen opponent of Malebranche. 
His point of view in philosophy may be called the sceptical, 
but the scepticism extends to only one doctrine, external 
{lerception. On this point he revived the old arguments of 
the Academy, and advanced them with much ingenuity 
against Malebranche’s doctnne. Otherwise his scepticism 
is subordinate to orthodox belief, the fundamental dogmas 
of the church seeming to him intuitively evident. His 
writings against Malebranche were collected under the title 
Jhsacrtatlona aur la Mecheiche dt la Ytrite^ 1693. JSee 
llabbe, VAbhe /Simon Foucker^ Dijon, 1867, 

FOUOfiRES, a town of France, at the head of an arron- 
Jissement in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, situated tor 
the most part on an eminence near the left bank of the 
Nan^on, a tributary of the Couesnon, by which the lower 
town is not unfrequently laid under water. It was for- 
merly one of the strongest places on the frontier towards 
Normandy, and it still preserves some portions of its 15th- 
century walls. The castle is now a picturesque ruin, with 
abundant evidence in iis noble towers and outworks at once 
of its strength and its magnificence. The finest of all the 
towers was erected in 1242 by Hugues of Lusignan, and 
named after Melusine the mythical foundress of the family. 
The churches of St Leonard and St Sulpice both date, at 
least in part, from the 15th century; and the town-hall 
has a gate of the 16th and a beltry tower of the 15th. 
Among the other public buildings are a hospital founded 
in 1688, a civil and militaiy^ prison, an institution for deaf- 
mutes, an orphanage, and a normal school. The trade and 
manufactures of the town are considerable — the former 
consisting mainly of agricultural and dairy produce, and 
the latter of shoes and boots, sail-cloth and other hempen 
fabrics, fiannel, hats, and leather. Foug^res frequently 
figures in history from the 11th to the lOth century. It 
was taken by the English in 1202, and again in 1448 ; 
and the name of Surienne, the captor on the second occasion, 
is still borne by one of the towers of the castle. Popula- 
tion in 1851, 8771 ; in 1876, 10,396. 

FOULD, AcHitLE (1800-1867), French financior and 
politician, was born at Paris, November 17, 1800. The 
son of a rich Jewish banker, be was associated with and 
afterwards succeeded his father in the management of the 
business. As early as 1842 he entered political life, 
having been elected in that year as a deputy for the 
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itopartment of the Haixtes Fjrr^nto, From that tiDeie ix> 
his death he actively busied himself with the afhire of his 
eouatry. He readily acquiesced in the revolution of 
February 1848, and is said to have eKcreised a decided 
mfiuenoe in financial matters on tbe« provisional Govern- 
ment then formed. He shortly afterwards published two 
pamphlets against the use of paper money, entitled, 
jPas / aud Opindou de i/. A, Fould aur tea 

Asai^tmts. During the presidency oi Louis Napoleon he 
was four times minister of fitmnce, and ti»ok a leading part 
ill the economical reforms then made in Ftunce. His 
strong conservative tendencies led him to oppose the 
doctrine of free trade, and disposed him to hail the Coup 
d’J&tat’^and the new empire. On the 25th of January 
1852, iu consequence of the decree confiscating the property 
of the Orleans family, he resigned the office of minister of 
finance, but was ou the same day appointed senator, and 
soon after rejoined the Government as minister of state and 
of the imperiai household. In this capacity he directed 
the Paris eachibition of 1855. The events of November > 
1860 led once more to his resignation, but he was recalled j 
to the ministry of finance iu November of the following | 
year, and retained office until the publication of the | 
imperial letter of the lOtli of January 1867, when M. 
jfernile Olivier became the chief adviser of the emperor. 
During his last tenure of office he had reduced the floating I 
debt, which the Mexican war had considerably increased, } 
by the negotiation of a loan of 300 millions of francs i 
(1863). Fould, besides uncommon financial abLUtie.s, had 
a taste for the fine arts, which ho developed and refined j 
during his youth by visiting Italy and the eastern coasts of | 
the Mediterranean. Iu 1857 he was made an honorary 
member of the Academy of the Fine Arts. He died at 
Tarbes on the 5th October 1867. 

FOULIS, Andkew and Robert, two learned Scotch 
printers and publishers, whose enterprise and devotion to 
the interests of the higher education deserve to bo gratefully 
remembered. Robert, the elder of the two, was born in 
1707, and his brother in 1712. Their father was a 
maltmau in Glasgow, and they couscipieutly had very 
ordinary opportunities for intellectual culture iu their early 
years, Robert was apprenticed to a barber; but his 
ability attracted the attention of Dr Francis Hutchison, 
who strongly recommended him to establish a printing 
press. After spending 1738 and 1739 iu England and 
France in company with his brother Andrew, who ha<l been 
intended for the church and had received a better educa- 
tion, he started business about 1740-1, and in 1743 was 
appointed printer to the university. Iu this same year he 
brought out Deinetriub Phalereus, the first Greek book 
ever printed in Glasgow ; and this was soon followed by 
the famous 12rno edition of Horace which was long 
but erroneously believed to l>e immaculate : though the 
successive sheets were suspended iu the university and a 
reward utiered for the discovery of any inaccuracy, six 
errors at least, according to Dibdin, escaped detection. Soon 
afterwards the biothers entered into partnership, and they 
continued for about 30 years to issue carefully corrected 
and elegantly printed editions of classical works in l^atiu, 
Greek, English, French, and Italian. Upwards of 500 
separate publications proceeded from their press — among 
the more noticeable being the small editions of Cicero, 
Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos, Virgil, Tibullus and Propertius, 
Lucretius, and Juvenal ; a beautiful edition of the Greek 
Testament, in small 4to ; Homer, 4 vols. fuL, 1756-1758; 
Herodotus, Greek and Latin, 9 vols. 12mo, 1761 ; 

Xenophon, Greek and Latin, 12 vols. in 12mo, 1762-1707 ; 
Gray’s Poems ; Pope’s Works ; Milton^s Poems. The 
brothers spared no pains, and Robert went to France to 
procure manuscripts of the classics, and to engage a 


skilled engraver and a copper^plate printer. Unfortunately 
it became their ambition to establish an institution for the 
encouragement of the fine arts ; and though one of their 
chief patrons, the earl of Northumberland, warned them to 
“l>riut for posterity and prosper,’’ they sj^ent their money 
in collecting pictures, pieces of sculpture, and models, in 
paying for the education and travelling of youthful artists, 
and in copying the inastorpteces of foivign art. Their 
countrymen were not ripe for such an attempt, and the 
** Academy ” not only proved a failure but involved the 
projectors in ruin. Andrew died in 1775, and his brother 
went to Luiuioft, hoping to reaUze a large sum by the sale 
of his pictures. They were sold for much less than he 
anticipated, and he returned broken hearted to Scotland, 
where he died at Edinburgh iu Juno 1776. The debts of 
the firm amounted to i;650U. Robert was tlie author of 
a Catalog tit of Paintwga with ihiiieal Jieniarl's^ 3 vols. 

See W. .1 LuJicau> Notwen atul DocwtmiUis ilhaitratie< of the 
Liitmtit UiAtory of Gl(tagou\ ])tiJiti^d for the Maitlaud (.'Uib, ISSl, 
wliirli iatci aha contains a t atalt»giiu ul tlio \noi1\s punted at the 
FmiliH pi ess, and nnotlier of the pictures, Htatue«, and }»UHt« in 
plaster ol Paris jirodueed at the “ Academy " in tlm university of 
Glasgow. 

FOUNDING, the art of reproducing solid objects in 
metal or other fusible Bubstaiicea b} pouring the melteil 
substance into moulds. It is also known as msfttig, and 
objects so produced are said to be of cast metal. Works 
where founding or casting is carried on are termed foundries, 
and their proprietors founders. The verb to fouiul is not, 
however, in current use, being almost entirely replaced by 
ciist. The root of the word is the Latin Jimdus. 

Throe principal operations are involved in founding: — 

(1) moulding, or the production of a hollow mould to re* 
ceiN e the melted metal ; (2) melting, or ruuuiug down the 
metal; and (3) 2 >ounng, or filling the mould with tlie liquid 
metal. The preparation of the original object oi pattern 
from which the mould is made is not strictly part of foundry 
work pro£>er, the founder receiving the pattern j>ie[>ared in 
wood from the original drawings from the engineer’s pat- 
ternmaker, except in those cases where no pattern is re- 
quired, and the model is built up on the foundry floor by 
the moulder by the use of revolving templates, dividing 
engines, or other contrivances. 

The metals best suited for foundry work are those that 
j>osse.sK the property of increasing in volume at the moment 
of )>assage I rum the liquid to the solid state so that its 
jiartieles may be pressed into and fill ii]> the finest cavities 
of the mould in sotting. Tliis property is best developed 
in bismuth, the alloys of copper with tin and zinc (bronze 
and brass), and cast iron. Lead does not take a sharp 
imjiression unless alloyed with tin or antimony, as it. type 
metal. Copper also does not give sound castings. 

Patterns for moulding require to be made somewhat 
larger than the cast required, the difference being determined 
by the linear dilatation of the metal between the ordinary 
temperature and that at the moment of solidification. This 
varies for differout metals; for cost iron it is about 
for hard bronze, soft bronze, 

lead, tin, bismuth, Patterns for iron 

fouudeis arc therefore made larger than the finished size 
reiiuired in the proportion of one-eighth of an inch to the 
foot in their linear luoasuremeut, an allowance known as 
** shruikage ” — the patternmaker’s rule being longer by 
that quantity than the ordinary engineer’s rule. Patterns 
are usually made of wood, except when the object is in- 
tended to be reproduced in great numbers, when brass or 
iron ones are often used. The more easily fusible alloys, 
such as pewter, tyjie metal, Britannia metal, &c., are cast 
in metallic (iron or brass) moulds, which are used inde* 
finitely ; but with metals having a liigher melting point, a 
separate mould is required for each cast, metal moulds | 
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being only used with tbese, for the production of ingoto or 
maseee that are brought to shape by other means^ or when 
a special (luality of surface is required^ as in chill casting. 

Ill most cases castings are hollow, the thickness being 
determined by the empty space included between the mould 
proper which represents the external surface of the object, 
and a false mould or core, which may also reproduce a 
finished surface, as in cylinders, pipes, ^c., or be rough and 
uneven, as in statuary castings, where only the external 
surface is exposed. The material generally used in mould* 
ing from patterns is fine sand, either green,” slightly 
dam[i, or dry, that is, dried by artificial heat — the first 
method being adopted for all castings of moderate size and 
weight, while dry sand mouldings are chiefly used for heavy 
castings where great solidity and strength are required. 

The principal requisites of a good foundry sand are fine 
and uniform grain, a certain amount of cofaoaiveness without 
being sticky, infiisibility at the temperature of the metal 
pouiod, and freedom from combustible or other substances 
giving <;iT gases when heated. Those are best fulfilled by a 
nearly pure quality of siliceous sand, with at moat 3 or 4 per 
cent of clay and a slight propertion of hydrated peroxide of 
iron , the partioloa when moulded should allow free passage 
( for gases to escape, while perfectly impermeable to the 


melted metal. Gdod foundry sands afe ehsily proent^d in- 
most parts of the United Kmgdom, the best being those 
obtained from reconstructed sandstones in the alluvia of 
the Thames and other large rivers, and the drift of the 
New Red Sandstone districts of central England. In other 
countries not so well provided, foundry sands are often im 
ported or brought from considerable distances inland. 

The same sand is used contiuuously, — the moulds after 
use being emptied into a pit in the foundry floor, whence 
the supply for new moulds k taken as required. Fresh 
sand is added from time to time to make up the waste and 
to maintain the required plasticity, which diminishes by 
constant heating. A proportion of ground coal or char- 
coal is mixed with the sand, so that, eathough the latter is 
actually red or brown when fresh, it is reduced to a dark 
grey or black in the foundry. 

The sand forming the mould k held together by an outer 
frame or box called a flask, as many flaidiis being used as 
there are separate parts in the mould. These are united 
by lugs and cotters, the top one being sometimes loaded 
when the object is large to prevent it moving under the 
pressure of the fluid metal. A proper divkion of the mould 
is one of the chief points to be attended to in foundry work; 
where the object is divisible by a central plane into two 
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etiual and similar halves, two flasks are usually sufficient ; 
but in complex and irregular forms three, four, or even 
a largoi number are required, its divisions being so arranged 
that no purtiou of the pattern overhangs within any section, 
so tliut It may be withdrawn by a straight pull without 
shaking the sand. 

The oidmary operation of moulding k as follows. A 
fi isk laid With its lugs uppcnuobt is rammed up with old 
sand to a Ruiooth surface. In this the lower half of die 
pattern is imbedded, and the surface is covered with dry or 
facing sand to prev«^ adhesion. Upon this a second flask 
k placed, and baud|i| carefully rammed upon the pattern 
until the box is completely filled, when the whole k turned 
over, and the first or false part is emptied, the surface of 
^ the upper half smoothed down or faced witli sand or finely 
ground coal or charcoal, and a runuer stick, which forms the 
iu passage or mgate for the metal, inserted. The second half 
con then similarly moulded in a second flask, and when 
and ‘fi.nkhed the upper box is lifted by a crane, leaving the 
as to lower one or drmjy from which it is lifted 

of his Ida screwed on temporarily, a slight vibrating 

but few ty Bfcnl^iug it rapidly with a piece of 

sacrificed^ Vder to start it more easily. Tlik is an 

that of ^ ^ jce nicety, as the blows must be moderate 


so as not to risk injury to the sand. Provision is made for 
the exit of gases by piercing vent holes through the sand 
by a fiue wire during ramming. The surface of the mould 
is finished by dusting it over with charcoal or graphite. 

In moulding railway chairs and similar objects of an 
irre^lar form required in great numbers, metal patterns are 
usea with loose pieces united by spikes and dove tails for 
the overhanging parts, such as the inner faces of the 
jaws, — the joints being so arranged that the straight parts 
of the pattern may be withdrawn, leaving the loose parts 
behind m the mould, whence they are afterwards 
by hand. Fig. 1 represents iu section an arrangemaj^Pf 
this kind, as applied to moulding railway chairs. |me 
right hand figure shows the pattern in place with the md 
rammed, and the left the mould with the pattern D with* 
drawn, the loose Jaws or ** core prints ” a, 6, c, remaining 
in the sand, but in such a jtosition as to be easily removed 
when the flask is turned over. The pattern is with- 
drawn by a straight pull on the handle H. The stop F 
gives support to the cores, <fcc., which represent the trenail 
holes in the finished casting (fig. 2), and prevent them 
being dragged away with the pattern, as they might be if 
left unsupported. The regular descent of tbe pattern k 
ensured by the deep sides A and the guides they move in. 
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OcOally foitf pttttenu aw fixed upoo one taUe, eo that 
four ehain aw moulded at oue operation, the withdrawal 
of the pattern being effected by lowering the table by a 
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hydraulic press or other mechanical aiTangeniont, Thu 
lower mould forming the base of the chair is a nearly flat 
plate moulded in another machine 

In loam moulding, as used for large pipes or cylinders, 
a hollow core of iion or brick is placed in the centre of 
the foundry, aud around it a layer of loam, that is, a mix* 
ture of sand and clay rendered [dastic by mixture with water, 
is laid on by trowels and fluisheil ui) by a revolving tem- 
plate working round a central vertical t*pjiiiile to the dimen- 
sion of the interior, forming the “ nower* or coix% which 
when dried is washed with lincly ground charcoal and wakr. 
Upon this a loam pattern made up by another template 
representing the outer surface of tlio c>lnuler to the thick- 
ness of the finished work. This in like luannor is dried 
and black -washed, and finally a bliell of biickwork is built 
outside, leaving a few inches bpace between it and the second 
moulded surface, which is care fully filled up with loam, 
and forms the “cope** or mould jn-opur. This when dried 
is lifted by a ciatic, and either separates from the pattern or 
“ thickness ** or drags it away with it, but in cither case the 
latter is broken away, aud when the cope is replaced the 
mould is ready for use as soon as the necessary air-veiits, 
ingatOvS, runner jnissages, &c., have been iiioviclod. In 
many large foundries, however, gas and w^ater pipes of 
large size are now produced from jiermauent moulds of 
cast irou faced with a thin layer of sand or loam; the 
outer moulds, being divided into two parts, are brought uj> 
to the work and removed by trucks running upon railways. 

The method of moulding for bell-founding and statuary 
is generally similar in principle to that of a loam moulding, 
with this difference, that the thickness representing the 
finished object is made up not of loam but of wax, and in 
the case of statuary, where the object is to use as little 
metal as possible, it is usually very thin. A plaster 
cast divided into sections, taken from the original work, 
forms the matrix within which the wax is moulded of the 
proper thickness, the inside core being formed of clay with 
some metal bars to give support, when the work is large. 
When the }>laster mould is removed, the waxen surface is 
finished up by the sculptor, aud i outer mantle or mould 
proper is formed by coating it with a porous clay mixture. 
This when dried is carefully baked or burned in a furnace, 
and the wax melting at the same time leaves tlio hollow 
to receive the metal. It is Boiiietimea necessary to leave 
holes ill the casting to allow of the withdrawal of the 
surface ; these are afterwards stopped with plugs of the 
same metal Great care is required in the placing of the 
ingates and runners so as to allow the mould to be 
regularly and rapidly filled, and prevent any part of the 
metal setting or chilling before the proper moment. 

Mefthif /. — This may be effected either with or without 
coatart with the fuel. In the former case the metal is 
charged alternately with coke, and occasionally a little flux, 
into a cylindrical or slightly conical blast furnace known 
as a cupola, and accumulates in a hollow or sump at the 
bottom below the tuyeres or blast pipes, whence it is tapped 
out from time to time, either directly into the mould or 
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more generally into a ladle, for conveyance to the moulds 
arranged uiion the foundry floor. In the second case the 
fusion takes place either upon the bod of a reverberatory 
furnace or iu crucibles in air furnaces heated by coke or by 
gaseous fuel. Of these methods the first or cupola is only 
fitted for iron founding, the reverberati>ry furauce is useti 
for bronze and iron, and iu special forms for steel , vshile 
crucible melting is most general for brass and bronze 
small castings, us well as for the finer kinds of steel, or 

f enerall> ft»r any metal that is likely to bo altered by 
irect contact with the fuel. The doscription ol these 
appliances belongs more properly to the article Fitunai ic. 
The fouudei\ ladle or “shank ” is a bucket or cup Hha]>ed 
vessel of wrought iron lined with a shell of fire-clay, with 
a lip for pouring, having two projecting handles. One of 
these is straight and serves as a pivot; the other wdtli a 
cross bar called a crutcli ih used as a tipping handle when 
pouring. When of small size the filled ladle can bii carried 
from the cupola to the work and poured by two men, but 
when of large size containing several tons of metal they 
are slung from a crane and tipped by a tangent screw and 
W'orm wheel, inani] mlatod by a imin standing at a distance. 
*llie perfection of ladle aiiangenient is to be seou iu Bes- 
semer’s process ot steel making, where several tons of 
molted steel uie distributed into a ring of ingot moulds in 
a circular pit by two or three men in a \ci> few uniiules. 
In Krupj/tt arrangements for making large steel castings 
from crucibles an intermediate or equalizing ladle is used. 
The crucibles, wdiich contain about 70 lb each, are drawn 
from the furnaces iu regular order, and pouieil m such a 
manner that an uninterrupted stream of metal is kept up 
from the ladle to the mould. 

Large castings when filled from above are liable to be 
s]K)ngy or unsound in tlie upper part of the mould, or that 
lust filled. In sucii cases an extra length is given at the 
top of the mould, as tho unsound portion or deaiMicad 
is afterwards removed. This plan is usually followed in 
casting bronze guns. Sound and dense castings can be 
obtained by filling with a vertical side nnincr, so that tho 
metal enters the mould from below aud solidifies under 
the hydrostatic head represented by the vortical beight ot 
the runner. A method employed by Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
of applying hydraulic pressure to the metal in tho mould 
until it solidifies, has been adopted with groat success by 
the inventor in the prevention of blow holes and similar 
imperfections in stool ingots. 

In “chill casting** a portion of tho surface of the whole or 
a part of the mould is made of cast iron, so that the metal 
brought in contact with it is rapidly cooled. It is adojitod 
in the production of Palliser’s cast irou projectiles for 
penetrating armour plates, rolls for boiler and other iron 
plates, and jiaper glazing, and in America for hardening 
the treads of railway wheels. The iron where in contact 
with the chill surface becomes white, of a platy crystalline 
structure, and intensely hard, while such portions as are 
cooled in coniact with the sand remain finely granular, dark 
grey, and comparatively soft. (H. B.) 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS are intended to save 
children from death by exposure, and it is therefore difficult 
to describe them properly apart from the general subject of 
infanticide. This pnictice was extremely common among 
nearly all ancient nations. It may still bo studied in such 
horrible institutions of savage life as the Areoi of the 
Society Islands, or the Meebra of New South Wales ; and 
It may be found in the greatest variety of form among the 
tribes of Hindustan.^ The motives which suggested the 

^ Oonjparti Moore on Hindu Jn^fanticide^ 1811, with Brown on In 
fanticxde %n Tndia^ 1868. In Baluchistan, where children are often 
drowned in milk, there is a euphemistic proverb, **The lady's daughter 
died drinking milk.** 
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practice were sometimes saperetitioua, more often extremely 
practical A» the nativcB of Giyarot saifl to Major Walker, 

Vay our daughters* marriage p(»rtion8, and they shall live/^ 
The feeling here was one of social dignity mixed with the 
strong contempt which many savages express for the* 
single life. But in most cases children were killed simply 
because the parents, having no realized wealth, did nc^ 
expect to be able to clothe and feed them. This is e8i)eci- 
ally seen in the frequent killing of female children and 
those who are sick or deformed. In some places the 
practice has been confined to the children of concubines, of 
stranger fathers, or of mothers dying from sickness. In 
the earliest society the right to kill belonged to the father, 
smnetimeH ussistod by a person skilled in omens, or by a 
<*oun(*i] of friends. But the usage soon hardened into u 
binding custom or into express legislation. Thus in the 
exogamous communities girls were clearly a source, not of 
weakness only, but of danger At a much later period the 
number <»f a family, or of the daughters, was often fixed by 
luw, and both l^ycurgus and the Uoman decemvirs directed 
the slaughter of deformed children. This violence to the 
domestic afTectiouH was probably made easier by the notion 
which appears in Greek science and in Homan law that 
neither the ftotus nor the newly-born child is entitled to 
the privileges of humanity The Greek pastoral of Loiigus 
(7Vic Loven of J)aphn in urnJ (^/ilor), and the Ileautofiiimortt- 
tnenoa of Terence, show still better than the text of laws 
how the conscience of a civilized society reconciled itself 
to such cm el ties. And the sober reasoning of Aristi»tle 
{Hepuhlie^ vii. c. I6j goes even beyond the custom of his 
time. Pliny the older defends infaiiticido as a necessary 
chuck on i>opulatioa, and QiiintiHan and Seneca bear \vituos4 
to the frightful mortality among children e.xposed, and the 
systematic mutilation of those who survived. Notwilh- 
standing the eloquent protests of the Christian fathers, it 
was not till the time of Soverus and Oaracalla that a Homan 
lawyer ventured to make the noble statement, ^‘Necure 
videtur non tantum is qui partum perfocat, sed is qui abjicit 
ot qui alimonia denogat, et is qui publici^ locis misericordi® 
causa oxjionit quam ipso non habet.*^^ The legislation of 
Constantino did not go beyond a declaration that the killing 
ef a son was parricide, but the famous law of Yaleutiuian, 
Valeiis, and Gratiau (unusquisque suam sobolem nutriat, {\ 
viiL 52, 2) punished exposure by the loss of the 
potestiu, and secured the rights of the foster-father. Fin- 
ally, by Novel 153, Justiuiaa declared that the found- 
ling should no longer be the slave of the foster-father, but 
should bo free. This, however, did not oftect western 
Europe, whore social disorder and the recurrence of famine , 
led to extensive sales of children. Against this evil, which 
was iiotictul by several councils, the church provided a 
rough system of relief, children being deposited (Javiati) in 
marble shells at the church doors, and tended first by the 
mojtricidnr'n or male nurses, and then by the natrirarii or 
foster-parents.*-* Nothing is known of the brephotrophia 
which are said to have existed in the Eastern empire at this 
time, nor of the public tables (such as Velleiana, Boebiaiui) 
which particular oinperoi's are said to liave provided for the 
support of children. The earlier traditions of a hospital 
at the Cynosarges in Athens and at the Columna Lactaria 
in the vegetable market at Home are disputed. It Is in 
the 7th and 8th centuries that definite institutions for 
foundlings arc eatablishod in such towns as Trijves, Milan, 
and Moat[)ellier. In the Ihth century Garcias, archbishop 
of Valeutia, is a conspicuous figure in this charitable work ; 
but his famo is entirely eclii>scd by that of St Vincent de 

* Sfte Jyiim irov dc partus exjumtume et new apud veterte, 

by Nm»iU, 1700, cnticiztMl by Hyiiker«jhock, De Jwre ocadmdt^ 

nendemii^ et exponc^uH hbtros apud Pomanoe^ 1719 , 

* Boe Vapkiularta Ite^pem ProHcoruitt, iL 474. 
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Paul, ivbo in tiie reign ol lioiill XtlX« with the dt 
the countess of Joiguy, Mme. le Ortfs, and other teligioue 
ladies, rescued the fotmdlings of Paris from the horrors of 
a primitive institution nam^ tia Couche (Rue fit liaiidiy)^ 
and ultimately obtained from Louis XIV, the use of the 
Bicfitre for their accommodation. Letters patent were 
granted to the Parts hospital in 1670, The lS6tel-I)ieu of 
Lyons was the next in importance. Ko provision, bow* 
over, was made outside the great towns; the houses in the 
cities were overcrowded and administer^ with laxity ; and 
in 1784 Necker prophesied that the state would yet be 
seriomsly embarrassed hy this increasing evtl.^ From 1452 
to 178d the law bad unposed on the m^neura de hatU 
juetloe the duty of succouring children found deserted on 
their territories The first constitutions of the Revolution 
undertook as a state debt the support of every foundling. 
For a time premiums were given to the mothers of illegiti- 
mate children, the enfants de la patria*’ By the law of 
12 Brumaire, An II. Toute recherche de la paternity eat 
I iuterdite,** wliile by art. 341 of the Code Napol<Son, “ la 
I recberche de le mat^rnitiS est admise,’^ 

i'V/ww/r.— -Th« pressnt law® of France relating to this part of what 
i«i called L^AsAiatance Publique are the decree of January 1811, the 
iDHtructiou of February 1823, the decree of 5th March 185*2, and 
the luw of 5th May 1889. Tliese laws cany out the general prin- 
eiplfs of the law of 7tli Frimaire An V., which completely deoen- 
ti cihzi'd the byHteni of national poor relief established by the Revolu- 
tion. The “enfants ussist^s include, besides orphans and found- 
lings nrojHT, infants brought by their parents into the asylum, and 
those liorn in lying-in hospitals and loft there by their mothers, 
children of pemons iindej going a judicial sentence, children tern- 
poraiily taken m while their parents arc in the hospital, and an 
inei easing uuniber of children, legitimate, illegitimate, and orphans, 
who are supi>orte<l by a system of out-door relief. The asylum 
which reeiives tluun is a departmental and not a communal insti- 
tution. The state pays only the cost of inspection and superiu- 
boideuce. Theie remain the “homo” exjH*nses, for the nurse 
(iiouttico wf'dentane), washing, and clothes, and the “out-door” 
expenses, whieh include (1) tompoiary assistance to unmarried 
mothers in onler to pivvent deseition ; (2) allowances to the foster- 
fntlieiH nourriciei’s^ in the country for board, school money, 

&e. ; (3) clothing ; (4) travelling money for nurses and children ; 
(5; pnuling, &c. ; and (6) extkmscs in time of sickness and for 
Imuals nu<l nppientice foes. In 1868 the total cost was 11,800,1 71 frs,, 
ot which 2,570,171 frs. were jiHid by the rt*gular foundling asylums, 
and 8,730,000 Irs. by the dopartraents and communes. This ro]jre- 
seiited the suppoit of 67,000 children. In 1828 there were 112,780 
childien siippoiled at a cost ot 9,794,737 frs. The decrease is 
attiibntiHl jHiitly to out-door relief and paitly to the suppression of 
the “toms,” ot which there were 285 in 1812, and only 25 in 
1860. No ])ayrnc‘iit8 are made for the children after the of 
twidvc. They am generally apprenticed to a peasant or arnsan, 
ami until imyuiity they n*main under the guardianship of the 
adiiiimstiatno commissioners of the department. These oominis- 
«ionoi*s lire alxmt to iniceive a nqiresentative character, the councils 
I ot the coiinnuiieH and the department, the chambers of commerce, 
ami the chief ivhgious communities receiving a right of nomination, 
well BH the prefect who represents the state. The ministry of 
iiiaiine have a legal claim to the services of male foundlings, which is 
seldom exereiseiL The drod de recherche is conceded to the parent on 
pay mont ot a Bnuill fee. The decree of 181 1 contemplated the rejmy- 
ment ot ail e\])eiiscs by a parent reel aiming a child. The same decree 
direchnl a “ toui oi ievolving box {Drehl^Utuicr in Geimony) to bo 
Kept at eiu h huHidtal. These have been gmdualJy diseontizmed. 
The “ Assistance ruhliquo ” of Paris is specially provided for by 
the law of 1 0th January 1849. The maimgeniont consists of a 
“directeur” ajqKiintiHl by the minister of the interior, and associated 
with a rejwcseiitative “ c^onseil de surveillance.” The Pans Asyluin 
for Enfants TroiiviSs, with a small branch at Forges, contaius about 
700 bitis. It receives aliout 4200 children in the year, or nearly 
one-seventh of the whole annual supply in France ; and the total 
average cost of each child for twelve years is said to be only 1600 frs. 
There is also in Paris (43 Rue de Jouruelles) a private chanty called 
lEuvre de V Adoption for the adoption of poor onildren and orjihans. 
Among the U^tter known school farms wnich receive children from 
the hospitals at very small rates of board ore those of M. Fournet 
at Moutagny near Ohalon-sur-Sadue, and of TAblHi Vedey at 
Varaigries in the Dofilogue. It is impossible here to give even a 

* Th V Adimnietratian des Finanoea, in. 136 ; see also the article 

** Enfant Expose” in Diderot’s Mncyolo^it, 1755, and ChamoussePs 
Mimoire potUtgue aur Ua Mtijunia, 1757» 
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Vittftda m the principles of xnanageuieot of ftmudUng hospitals, 
the advantages of tonrs ’* and tUe system of admission d fun^mu 
mmrtt the transfer of orphans from one de^rtment to another, 
the free oonimuuioatton between i>arent and child, the hygiene aii<i 
service of hospitals and the inspection of nurses, the edocatiou and 
reclamation of the children and the rights of the state in their 
future* Refeience may be made to the work of Term© and Mont* 
falcon noticed at the end of this article* 

JBelfium, this country the arrangonumts for the relief of 
foundlings and the appropriation of pubKo ftuids for that impose 
very much resemble those in Fcauce, and can hardly be usefully 
de8cril)ed apart from the general qtiostioiis of local ffoTernmeut and 
poor law admiiiistiation* The Commisiiions des Ilospices Oiviles, 
however, are purely communal bodies, altliough they receive pecu- 
niaxy assistance from both the deimrtments and the state. A 
decree of 1811 directed that there should be an asylum and a whew 1 
for receiving foundlings in every arrondissonient. The last ** wheel,’' 
that of Antwerp, was closed in 1880. The present law of 80th 
July 1884 distinguishes foundlings bom of uiiknown parents ftom 
infnnts abaiuloned by known parents. Of the former the cost is 
divided between oomniune and province ; of the latter the cost falls 
entirely on the domieUe de aecoura. The law of 1834 directs that 
the state budget slisU contain an annual foundling subsidy, which is 
(Ustributod among the provinces. The suppression of the * * wheels " 
is supposed to nave reduced the subsidy from 94,608 frs. to 
60,000 frs. iu 1873, and the number of foundlings from 7703 in 1849 
to 6746 in 1860. The great mass of the foundlings are in Bralrtint, 
that is, in Brussels, which in 3872 paid out nearlv 800,000 frs. 
on their account. In the Notheiiauds many of the fimndlings are 
sent to the “beggar colonies,” — ^ngriculturaf, spinning, and weaving 
establishments introduced iu 1830 iu imitation of the Ficnch 
dip(its de mendidti. They also roscmbloHho Flemish ^alea cujricolca 
de Hforme, (See Ike Iristttutmia de JUenfaiaatice ct de Vriimj<mce 
m Belgiffua^ 1850 k 1860, par M. 1*. liontz. ) 

Italy is very rich iu foundling hospitals, pure and simple, orphan.s 
and other destitute eliildron being si’psratidy provided for. Pied- 
mont has 18, making an annual expenditure of 1,084,000 frs.; 
Genoa has 6, with an expenditure of 850,000 fm. ; Ij^imbardy has 
13, whh an exiienditure of 1,408,000 frs ; and the Kmilia has 16, 
with an expenditure of 883,000 fis. In 1870 the gioss expenditure 
iu Italy on foundlings alone was 8,044,754 frs., more than twice the 
sum expended on pauper lunaticH. The law concerniug c haritable 
works (3d August 1862) contcunplates the erection of a charity 
board in every coriimune. At present both the communal council 
and the provincial dejmtation nave certain rights of control over 
charitable adniiliistiation. (See. DeVa Oarita Frevrvtim in lUdni, 
by Signor Fouo. ) In Homo one branch of the St *Spirito in Sashia 
(so ciulcd from the Schola Saxonum built in 728 by King liia in 
the Horgo) has, since the time of Pope Sixtus IV., been devot«»d to 
toundlings. For ten years before 1869 the annual average of 
children admitted was 1141, of whom 382 were ascertained to be 
illegitimate and 800 legitimate, the rest uncertain. The average 
annual number of foundlings supported is 3268, the average aiinuul 
deaths 981. The deatli-mte m the hospital is said to bo 88*78 ; iu 
the country at the nursing houses 12*80. The (jomemedory is for 
the support of foundling girls who after ]>assmg through the hospital 
do not g(‘t settled in life. The whole institution <'OBts 305,603 frs. 
iker annum. (See The Oharitahle InetiUitions of Home, by Cardinal 
Morichini.) In Naples the foundling hospital is called “PAn- 
uunziata.” It rc-ccives yearly about 2000 dolla Madonna,” 

as they are called. It must not bo confonnd^ul with the more 
famous Alborgo Kodusorio, or Sciaglio dei I’ovori, which is an 
ordinary charity for the education of children ami the maintenance 
of inhrm old persons. The chief house at Florence is called “ degli 
Innocenti”;^ at Genoa, the “ Painmatono”; at MUan, “Santa 
Caterina alia ruoto.” In Venice the Casa degli Esposti or foundling 
hospital, founded in 1346, and receiving 450 euildren annually, 
was recently sejiarated from the “Riunione di Jnstituti Pii,” and 
placed under provincial administration. The Bplcmlid legacy of 
the last doga, Ludovico Manin, is applied to the support of about 
160 children by the “ Congre^zlone di Carita” acting through 30 
parish boards (deputazione fraiernate). 

Austria . — In Austria foundling hospitals occupied a very pro- 
minent place in the general ins^ctions which, l*y rescript dated 
16th April 1781. the emperor Joseph II, issued to the charitable en- 
dowment commission. Acting under the advice of Count Boucquoy, 
the author of The Neighb&urly Lope Association, which supplied 
(list Bohemia and then the empire with a type of poor law adminis- 
tration, the emperor provided for the case of destitute children 
before proceeding to deal with the cases of destitute sick and infirm 
poor. This class of children includes, besides foundlings proper, 
the children bom in lying-in hospitals of unmarried women, and 
the children of unmarried women who can show that tliey have 


) For the hiKtory of the Blleerloordia sod nigalto (White Cook), founded by 
tJitt Brotiumi cf Merc> , «ee Homer'i Waikt in jihorenee, toI i 
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been saddenly confined when on their way to the lying-in hospital, 
and even in some vases legitimate childi'eu whose panuits arc pre- 
vented by illness or other temporary cause from maintauiiiig them, 
and orphans when below the agt* required for n<)mis8ion to a 
regular orphanage. In 1818 these foundling aHyUiras and the 
lying-in houses wi^re declared to be stale iiistiiuiionw. They wt re 
accordingly sujiportcil by tlic state treasury until the fuiuluTneutal 
law of 20tli October 1860 handed them over to the piovin< uil t- »m- 
niittees. They are now local institutions, depending on piovin 
funds, an 1 are quite stf{t»rate triuii the ordinary paroelnal {voor insti- 
tute. Admiftsion is gratuiUma when the oliild is actually found on 
the street, or is scut by a criminal court, or wIuk* tlm mother 
undertakes to servo for four jnonths ns mim* or miduif<» in mi 
asTlum, or produces a ecrtifioate from tlie parisli priest and “ ikmu- 
fathvr” (the ]iansb msiioctor under the Boucquoy sobome) that she 
has no money, lii oUe^r coxes i)aymeijtH of 3l» to lOO ilorius are 
made. V hou two inonlhs old the child is sent for six or ton years 
to the houses in the neighbourhoiHl of resjH‘Ctublc married persons, 
who have ceitihcatos IVoiu tbo police or the poor-law authoiities, 
and who are inspect ed by the latbu* and by a special medical olliccr. 
These p^rsoiis receive a t onstantly diuumsbnig allowance, and the 
arrangement may Ik» determined \>y 14 days' notice on either side. 
The loster-imrcnU may ictain tlie clnld in their service or employ- 
ment till the age of twenty-two, but tin true parents nmy at any 
time md aim the foundling on rninhursing the asylum and com- 
jieiisatiiig the foster-parents. Tin enhghteiml f>rineij»le8 of the 
rescript of 1781, with legmd to the gmteial nnd lechmciil education 
of the children, do not senn to be tamed out in piucthc, U is 
said that there aie in the cnijiiro 3o foundling hosiutals, leceivii^g 
aiaiually 120,000 clnldron. 

Turkey.- Umlor the Greek system of vi'Mliy lelief, winch works 
very cHiciently at (VmHtrintinople, a large sum is spt^nt on louml- 
liiigs. There is no ho8]>ilal, but llio childieii aie biuiight bi furo 
the five members (twlropoi) of Ibc vestry (lubri<|Uc) oi i»irish chiwh 
committee, who, mding as the coinnhatos or god-fnthti, board out 
the child with some poor family lor a small monthly pnyirieirt, and 
aftt'rwnnlR piovido the child with some sort of K'mnni'tiitive woik 

Awas/rt.— "Under the old Ihissiau system of Febu’ I. toundlings 
were received at the cUuieh windows by a stall* of woincn paid by 
the state. But since the icign of (’utliciimt It. the ioundling 
hospitals have lK*en in the IuukIs of the piovinciul ofiicer ot public 
ehavily (prykuz obHliestveiiirngo inyzieiiya). The gnat icntral 
institutions (Vospitiittdnol Dom), ut ]\losi‘ow and St I'etciisluirg 
(with a branch at Gatchina) ww* fnnmhd by Callnuinc. Wh*n a 
child is brought t)ic bai»tismal name is asked, and n receipt is gn en, 
by W'hich the ehihl may b« ivclaiined up to the age ot leu Tlie 
mother imiy nurse her ehihi. Alter the usual ]>eno<l ot six yoais iu 
the country vciy great care is taken wifli tlie edueatnai, espe(dully 
of the mure promiHing chihlren. ()f’ the 26, (.HK) sent annually to 
those two houses from nil parts of Kiiasni, only 25 ])er eciit are 
said to reach mnjoilty. The husiutnl is still, howevet, a valuable 
source of recruits for tlio pubho service. Mnlthust7’^r i^nm^ples 
of P02niht1nni, vol. i. p, 434) has made a Moicnt attaek on these 
lluMsian chaiitius. Jlo argues that they discounige imunage and 
theri'fori' population, and that the best maungenant is niuible to- 
prevent a liigh mortality. He adds; “An occasional child murder 
from false Hhamc is savisl at a voxy high jiiice if it cun be done only 
l^y the sucntie «5 of soxiie of the best and most useful ft'elingB of th© 
human heart 111 a great ]>art of the nation.” It does not appear, 
however, that th(* rate of illegitimacy in Bussia is conijiaraiively 
high; it is so in the two great cities The rights ot pai exits over 
the children wen* very much n'Hliicted, and those of tlie Ooverii- 
nieut much exl<*nded Ijy a ukase issued by the emperor Nicholas 
in 1837. The most eminent Hussiaii writer on this sulqcct is M, 
GourolT. Se<* Ids Jtn'hnrh't sur Its Enfunts Trouria, ami Essai sv/r 
Vhistoirr dea Enftnts Baris, 1829. 

In Avienca the foundling hospitals are <*hiefly private charities* 
There is a l.irg<^ rmo called the China in the city of Mexico. The 
house for girls at Bio di* Janeiro is once a ytnxr fre<|uented by men 
in want of wives, each ajipHcatiou being considexed by the 
managers In Brazil there arc several houses of morcy for found- 
lings, and exposuies are often mode at the doois ol private houses. 
The foundling asylum of the sisters of charity m New York was 
opned in 1869. In 1873 it received 1124 infants not three weeks 
old. Tluj aiiniml cost is 115,000 dollars. A crib is jdaced in the 
vestibule at night, and tho name and date of birth are generally 
left with the child. 

Great hrUain. - The Foundling Hospital of London was incoi> 
|iorat d by Kt^yal Tharter in 1739 “ for the niaintcnance and educa- 
tioxi of exposeil and deserted young children.” Tho petition of 
Captain Thomas Coram, who is entitled to the whole credit of the 
foundation,^ states as its objects “to prevent the fi-oquont mniders 
of poor miserublo children at their birth, and to suppniss the in- 
human custom of exposing iiew-borii iiiimltsto perish in the streeta” 
At first no questions were asked about chihl or prent, but a distin- 


s Addison had suggested such a charity iOuardiati, No. 8). 
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gaiiliing mark waa ]nit on ea^^h child hy the pamnt. These were 
often marked coins, iriiikefcH, nieces of cotton or rihhoii, versos writ- 
ten on wraps of pa|M;r. Tlie Aotbc«, if any, w<Te carefully recorded. 
One entry is, I^ipor on the hnaHt, chmt on the head.” The 
applit^ations became too minnToiis, and a systctm of liallotiug with 
red, white, and blar^k IwiUm was adopted, in 1756 the House of 
CorninoiiH came to a resolution that nil <dnldrmi otfered should be 
receiVMl, that local rccci\iin' placcM sltoiiM be appointed all over 
the country, and that tin funds slioiihl be nublrcly guaranteed. A 
basket v\aH accordingly bung outside the boMpital , the maximum 
age for adrolsHum was ia'sed limn two to twelve months, and a Hood 
oi children poun*d in from tin* <(nintiy workhouses. In less than 
loui >efiis t ehddteti wue pi»‘hcntcd, and a vile tradtj grew up 
airioiig ^}»glrtntM of ujnlertaKmg to curry children from tlie country 
to the in*spiia], mo iindej taking \<hicli, like the French vuneitrst 
they ollt n did not p«'if«>itn, <ii perfoirucd with great cnielty. Of 
these 1 . 0,000 onI> 1100 lived to be apprenticed out. The total ex- 
piuisc wiH about f.iOO.OOO, This alanin'd the iTouse of Commons. 
After thiowmg out a bill which pioposcd to raise the necessary 
fuinls bv lies lioiii a general Hystem of parochial registration, they 
ctiTjie to tin* coiiclusioii that the indisci iriiniate admission should Ui 
diH/ Mj]tinu»*d 1’iie hoMpitnl, iM'ing thus thrown on its owrncsonrces, 
adojOcft II p<‘i oiciouM Mystem of rec»‘iviiig eliiMtcn with conHidcrable 
Slims (r ^/ , t*t0(l), which soiiictimcM led to the childieii lieing re- 
idaiined liy the panuit. This was linally stoppiai in 1801 ; and it 
IS now a jundaineutiil rule thiit no money is rois'ived. 'I’he toiii- 
uiittci* ot I mpiiry mu it now be salislied of the iircvious good 
ehaiaetei and pieseni nceesHity of the mother, and that th»* father 
«Cthe eliiid tins deserved it ana the mother, mid that the leeoption of 
tin* child will proiiably ropiaee the mollicr in theiouisc of virtue 
and in tlje way ot an liomst lividiliood. The piinciple is xn fact 
that laid down by Kn Idiiig ui Totn Jouttt — “Too true 1 am afraid 
it IS that many wommi have beconn* abaiuloiied and have sunk to 
the lust tlegice of viee liy (icing niiiible to ndrieve the hist slip.** 
At present the hospital suppoi is about 500 ehildr<ui up to the agi‘ 
of titteeii. Tlie aveiage aiinuul numbei ot appiieutions is “30, and 
of admissioiiH it. The <diildr« ti used to bo named after ttu' patrons 
and gini rnois, but tin* treasuier now prepares a list After threo 
years in the (oiintry the children (*omo liack to towm At sixt<*en 
tin* girls aro g<*uorally npprcutxeed as servants foi four years, and 
tin* boys at the ago of fourtiM ti as ineclianies for Hcveii yeuis. 
Thei'd H .1 small benevolent fund for adults The hospital has an 
ineonn* of uboi e jCI 1,000, winch will Ik* enorinously iin*teased in 
181»5, when the leaseholds of the J 4 amb’s ( \>nduit grounds expire. 
From (lie fiuiiouM c}m|icl limit fiv .lacobsen in 1747 the hospital 
danvcH a rn*t incorno of t'fibO ^fln* musical service, w'hicli was 
nngimillv sung by (ho blind clnldrcii only, was made fashioiiablo 
hy the generosity of Hainbd, who frerjuently had the “Messiah** per- 
formed tlmre, and who Iks | neat bed to tho hoM|dtaI a M*S. copy (full 
score) of Ids gi’catcst uratiino Tho altar-piece is West’s picture of 
(*lirrst prcsi'iiiing a littlo fluid, in 1774 l>r Jinrney and Signor 
(liiuiliiji made an unsuccessful atteiupt to form in connexion with 
tlai liospital a puhlio musu’ sclm<d, in imitation of the (^oiiserva- 
toiium ot tho (’ontiiient. Jii 1847, how'cver, tlio present successful 
“Jtivomlo Hand” of about 30 boys was sturto<l. Tho educational 
eifocts of music have been found o\<*ellent, and tho hospital supplies 
umuy niusicmris to Ihu best army and navy bands. Tne early con- 
nexion between tho hospital and the eminent painters of tho nugn 
of (leorge 1 1. is one of extreme interest, Tite exhibitions <if pietnres 
at the Keumlliiig, which were orguuiited by the Dilettanti (iub, un- 
dimbteill\ hul to tho formation of the Koyal Academy in 1768. 
Hogarth p.tuiteil a porti.ut of t'liptain ('otain for the hospital, 
whu h also conlama his Miiieh to Kinehh*y, and Houbiliac's bust of 
Handel Doran, the founder, avus lemarkable for the verMatility of 
his public spirit Ho iiid much for thodevclojmieijt of (leorgia and 
Nova *Si /»tia. (SiH) (tfui 4i/ (he: Foutuilaig /{avpita/, 

tvith AJtffiinr oj tfa by J. Hiownlow'. 3d <kI,, 1865.) 

in ITni the Foundling Hospital of Dublin w'as opened. Ko 
iiupiiiy w tis made about the parents, and no money received. From 
1500 to ehddivn wuie rct-eivod annually. A large ineomo wa.s 
deriveil li'om a duty on coal ami tin* punluce of oar liceui'os. In 
18‘2l! an mlmission fc(* of iTi was charged on the parish from which 
tlic child (‘fime This reduced the annuul arrivals to about 500. 
Ill 18t2U tin* sehu*t connmtlet* on the Irish miscellaneous estimates 
T«<‘omim*inlud lliat no tuilhcr assistance slioiild ho given. Tho 
hospital b.ul not pri*scrvcd Idr nr educated the foiindlings. The 
inovtabU was nearly 4 in 5, and the* total cost 4610,000 a vear. 
Aeconiin,.iIy in 1835 Donl (llcnclg (Iheu In.sli BtH'retary) closecl the 
institution. 

Hcotland never seems to have posseMsed a fouiidlinghospital. In 
X750 .lohn Watson left lunds which were to he applied to the pious 
und chuntahle inirpose “ of jucvcntiig thihl murder” by tho 
establi abluent ot a hospital tor ici’»*iviiig pregnant women ami 
taking cun* of their children as foundlings. Tbit by an Act of 
Parliament in 1832, whieh sets forth “ doubts as to the jiixipriety ** 

' f tho original pur|»ose, tho money was given to tnustees to erect a 
hospital for the maiiitenan(*e and education of destitute obildreu. 
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The fandamenUl diilkreiice hetweeit Sootlaikd and movt other Fro* 
testant countries on the one Iiand^ and those Catholic oountriea 
which have adoxited the Code Kapoli^on on the other, is that in the 
fonner proceedings for aliment may be taken against the putative 
father. Hence the mother is not helpless. She cannot, however, 
in Scotland dextosit her bastard in the poorhouse, unless she herself 
Is eiitiUf3d to relief and prexiared to go there ; and relief is of course 
given only so long as the mother is not able to HUx>iMirt herself. 
An infant alisolutely deserted would of necessity be taken care of by 
the xioor law authomy. It is in Scotiand a crime at coinxnuu law 
to “ expose ” a ydurig child to the risk of death or to any serious 
danger ; and it is also an offem-e against the Poor I^aw Act of 1846 
for either the mother or the putativi* father (who has acknowledged 
the x>fttpniity) to desi^rt an illegitimate child. In England the 
offence is defined os the aliandonuig or exposing a child under the 
age of two, wheieby its life is emiangered, or its health is, or is 
likely to be, iiennancntly iUjjurtHl (24 and 25 Viet. c. 100, § 27). 
Besides this tue x^rovisious of tlic Industrial Bchools Acts apidy to 
a large* proportion of the cases of homeless and deserted children 
which in other countries might be entrusted to the foundling 
huKpitals. And indeed tlic system of bimiding out paupr children 
bi*ems to have realized most of the advantages x>i'omibod by the 
liospital. The dlsa^eeahle feature of the Hcotch practice is the 
niimbor of women who, without any feeling of shauie, get a family 
of iliogitimate children hy dilfeient fathers, whom they atta<‘k in 
Huccession for aliment. Tiie late of illegitimacy in some bk-otch 
counties has reached 14, 16, and 16 jwr cent. It is not likely, 
however, that the liospital principle, though cured of its worst 
fault, that of secret admission without will ever be 

reeeived in Great Britain or Ti eland. Tho key-note of x>ublic 
oxntiion on the question was x>robably struck by Lord Hiouglmm in 
ins Lfilers io i^ir Saitntel llonutly oa the Abuse of Charitifs^ and by 
Dr (’halmers in his Vhrist^mn Eroitomy of Larfjc Towns. Tlie true 
solution, however, depends less on ab.stra»‘t political reasoning than 
on ])! iidcnt management of existing institutions. In France, for 
imstauco, a great fund of practical skill in administmtion has ho«m 
accnmulaUnl. In Gn*at Britain the evil may be more safely left to 
]Uivute <*harity and religious effort If fewer women fall there, 
there is ]>erhax»8 a x>rofouiidcr degradation of those wiio do 

The foikiwinx arc the mont Imiioitaiit systematic on this subject. 

//nfotrr tSfutisthfue ef iiorafe f.'nfants Tronre^^hy MM Teinio ct Montrah'on, 
Piuih, 18517. Tlio aut hois wore eminent mcclUal in<*i» at I. vons, connect u( with 
tliw ttiliniiiistiution of the foumllinur ImspUol UcmacU*, A'S i/os/i/ccn 
yVciMc^H i'n EiWopc. Pails, ISJIS IJUjffd, hu' Fnuhlhaufn* urui <ta* Jf^ndeitceten 
/•iuropttMs Vienna, JHtfS Knmiiuxhauh, “ 1> is AimenvieHen unrt die AimcnKCsetiC- 
gehnni;,” In Euf Ih illn. 1 h7i), An 12nx»l*<h tianMuihm ol pnit of 

this book was vubllshed in JH7:i, by Mi K It Kustwiek, M P, hi tin tiitejcsts of 
tho OliaiUy Otxanls'Htlan Society, but it (Ioch imt toutuln tlie German edit or*» 
IhnotK.um statistics. Si*iTie recent tnfoi mat ion ma* aho bo got in the Ue|)(>its on 
Poor I.HWS in foreign Countiies, commuiiicarcd to tin* I.ian! oincitiniciir hoard 
by ihe Koiclgn Secictar>, A<'('oKnt» and Pit/urg, IsTfi, vol. l»5, c P225 See slso 
the well lafoimed articles by MM. Esquhos ami ih* Mailsv.hi -vols \lll uml iw, 
of the /{pvue tit's Deur Mvndtn. The lehiemvs tr> MonteKipiieu, deg T.oU^ 

xxll! *22, and to VoltoJie, tHtt. PM , aitlcle “ C'hatlld,'’ are nioie of llteiaiy than 
of pi acth ul Interest, ( W. C S ) 

FOUNTAIN, a spring of water. The term is apx»]ied 
in a restricted sense to such springs as, wliether fed by 
natural or artificial means, have arrangements of human 
art at a point where tho water emerges. Pure water is so 
nocesHary to man, and tlie degree of xdenty, constancy, and 
Xmrity in which it is procured, transxiorted, x>i**3X3ar9d for 
use, and distributed in iJOi>ulous districts is so fair a 
standard of civilization, that it hardly seems unroiison- 
able in Pausanias to put it among the criteria, asking, 
with reference to Panopreus, if that can rightly be called 
a city which has neither ruler, gymnasium, forum, nor 
fountain of water. Among tho Greeks we learn, mainly 
from l^ausanias, that fountains wore very common in the 
cities; and springs being very plentiful in Greece, little 
engineering skill was required to convoy the water from 
X>lace to place. Receptacles of sufticient size w^ere made 
for it at the springs ; and to maintain its xmrity, structures 
were raised inclosing and covering the receiitacle. 

It is not surprising that so beneficent an object as a 
8X>ring of water should be connected with religious beliet 
It is certain that until modern times fountains have been 
in some way connected with the religion of the peoxde 
among whom they sprang, and dedicated to one or other 
of its personalities. In Greece tliey were dedicated to gods 
and goddesses, • nymphs and heroes, and wore frequently 
placed in or near temples. The references to fountains by 

^ Aa M. lie Marisy has naid, the Enfant tmiv^ exist* no longer; Ivi 
has been replooed by the Erf ant asitUii. 
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PiatiBatiiaB are frequent, but he gives no full descriptions. 
That of Firene at Corinth (mentioned also by Hendotus) 
was fonned of white stouo^ and contained a number of cells 
from which the pleasant water flowed into an open basin. 
Legend connects it with the nymph Firene, who shed such 
copious tears, wheu bewailing her son who had been slain 
by Diana, that she was changed into a fountain. Tlie city 
of Corintli possessed many fountains. In one near the 
statues of Diana and Bellerophon, the water flowed through 
the hoofs of the horse Fegasua The fountain of Glance, 
inclosed in the Odeum, was dedicated to Glance, because 
she was said to have thrown herself therein, believing that 
its waters could counteract the poisons of Medea, Another 
Corinthian fountain had a bronze statue of Neptune stand- 
ing on a dolphin from which the water flowed* The 
fountain constructed by Theageues at Megara was remark- 
able for its size and decorations, and for the number of its 
columns. One at Lerna was surrounded with pillars, and 
the structure contained a number of seats affording a cool 
summer retreat. Near Fhane was a grove dedicated to 
Apollo, and in it a fountain of water. PausauLis gives a 
definite architectural detail when he says that a fountain 
at Patrtt) was reached from without by descending steps. 
Mystical, medicinal, surgical, and other cpialitios, os w^cU 
as supernatural origin, wore ascribed to fountains. One at 
Cyanae near Lyoia was said to jiosaess the quality of endow- 
ing all persons descending into it with power to see whatever 
they desired to see ; while the legends of fountains au<l 
other waters with strange powers to heal are numerous in 
many lands. The fountain Euueacrnnus at Athens was 
called Callirrhoe before the time the water was tlniwii 
from it by the nine pipes from which it took its later name. 
Two temples were above it, according to Pausanias, one 
dedicated to Demeter and Proserpine, and the other to 
Triptolemus. The fountain in the temple of Ereclitheiis 
at Athens was supplied by a spring of salt water, and a 
similar spring supplied that in the toiiiplo of Posoiduii 
Hipxnas at Mantinea. 

Though no doubt most tribes of other than nomadic 
habits of life must have contrived, in their settlements, 
appliances of some kind for maintaining the supply of water 
constant and pure, very few remains of those have been 
found that possess any degree of architectural importance, 
Layard mentions an Assyrian fountain, found by him in a 
gorge of the river Gomel, which consists of a series of 
basins cut in the solid rock, and descending in steps to the 
stream. The water had been originally led from one to 
the other by small conduits, the lowest of which was 
ornamented by two rampant lions in relief. 

The water-supply of Romo and the works auxiliary to it 
were on a scale to be expected from a people of such great 
practical power. The remains of the aqueducts which 
stretched from the city across the Campagna are amongst 
the most striking monuments of Italy. Vitruvius (book 
viii.) gives minute particulars concerning the methods 
to be employed for tbe discovery, testing, and distribution 
of water, and describes the properties of dilTeront waters 
with great cafe, proving the importance which was attached 
to these matters by the Romans, The aqueducts supplied 
the baths and the public fountains, from which last all tlio 
populace, except such as could afford to pay for a separate 
pipe to their houses, obtained their water. These fountains 
were therefore of large size and numerous. They wore 
formed at many of the castella of the acpieducts (see 
Aqueduct), According to Vitruvius, each cmtdlum should 
have three pipes, — one for jmblic fountains, one for baths, 
and the third for private houses. Considerable revenue 
was drawn from the possessors of private water-pipes. The 
Roman fountains were generally decorated with figures 
and heads. Fountains were often also the omameut 
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of Roman villas and country bouses ; in those so situated 
the water generally fell from above into a large marble 
basin, with at times a second fall into a still lower re- 
ceptacle. 

To tho remains of Pompeii vro are indebted for much 
exact knowledge of Roman antiquity in its minutest 
particulars; and not the least interesting of tbe disin* 
terrod forms are those of the public end private fonntains 
which the city possessed. Two adjacent houses in 
Pompeii had very reinarkable fountains. One, says Oell, 
** is covered with a sort of mosaic conssisting of vitrified 
tessera) of diflcieut colours, Latin which blue preduminates. 
These are sometimes urruuged in not inelegant patterns, 
and the grand divisions as well ns tho borders are entirely 
formed and onuimcntcd with real sea-shells, neither calcined 
by tho heat ol the eruption nor chatigeil by the lapse of so 
many contuiies” i. 190). Another of lurgo 

size was similaily decorulod with marine shells, and is sup- 
posed to have borne two sculptured figures, one of which, a 
bronze, is said to be in tho nuiseiun at Nnplcs. This fountain 
projects 5 feet 7 inches troni the wall against which it is 
placed, and is 7 feet wide in front, wlnle the height of tho 
structure up to the eaves of the pediment is 7 feet 7 inchcH. 
On a central column in the piscina was ii statue of CJupid, 
with a dove, from the mouth of which water issued. 
Cicero had, at his villa at Formia), a fountain which was 
decorated with marine shtdis. 

Fountaiim were very common in the open spaces and at 
tho crossways in Ponq>eii. They w^cre suppUisl by leaden 
pipes from tho reservoirs, and liad little ornament cxce})t a 
liuniau or animal head, from tho month of which il was 
arranged that tho water Bhoiild issue. Not only did simple 
running fountains exist, but the remains of iVmxi have 
been found ; and a drawing exists representing a vase with 
a double jet of W'ater, standing on a pedestal jilarod in what 
is Bupijosed to liavu been the impluvium of a house. There 
was also a jvt d'emi at tho eastern end of ike peristyle of 
the Fullouica at Pompeii. 

As among tho Greeks, so with the early Celts, traces of 
superstitious beliefs and usages with relation to fountains 
can bo traced iii monumental and legendary remains. 
Near the village of Primaleou in Brittany wa.s a very 
remarkable monument, one possibly unique, as giving 
distinct proot of the existence of an ancient cult of 
fountains. Here, according to Fiominville, is a dolmen 
composed of a horizontal table supported by two stonea 
only, one at each end. All the space beneath this altar is 
occiqiied by a long si|uaro basin formed of largo flat 
stones, wdii<‘h receives a fountain of w’ater. At Lochrist is 
another vestige of tho Celtic cult of fountains. Beneath 
tho cluirch, and at the foot of the hill upon which it is 
built, is a sacred fountain, near which is erected an ancient 
chapel, wliich wdth its ivy-covered walls has a most roman- 
tic appearance. A Ootliic vault protects this fountain. 
Miraculous virtues are still attributed to its water, and on 
certain days the country people still come with ofibrings 
to draw it (see La Poix do Fromiiiville, AntupnffH d*. 
la Bretagne^ i. 101). In the enchanted forest of Brocho- 
lande, so famous from its connexion with Merlin, was 
tho fouutiiiti of Baranton, which was said to ]>osseas 
strange characteristics. Whoever drew waver from it, and 
sprinkled the stops therewith, produced a tremendous 
stoiia of thunder and hail, accompanied with thick dark- 
ness. 

The Christian missionaries could not easily overcome 
beliefs so planted in the heart of the jieople, and so 
strengthened by daily practices. By a wise stroke, whether 
of policy or instinct, finding themselves unable to eradi- 
cate the superstitious which ascribed miraculous power 
to rocks and woods, streams and fountains, and connected 
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them with the diviaities of the ola religions^ they changid 
their form and direction by dedicating thee© objects to the 
Virgin and to eaint^, ho making the force of the old 
belief an instrument for ita own overthrow, 

Foantaiua were attached to the now religion by the 
erection of statues oi the Virgin or of saints upon the 
possibly rude structuros that collected the water and pte- 
served its purity, lliure is some uniformity iti the 
architectural charartonstics <»f these structures during the 
Middle Ages. A very common form in rural districts was 
that in which the tountain was reached by doscending steps 
(JoHtame (jrotu). A largo basin received tlie water, some- 
times from a spout, hut often from the spring itself. This 
basin was covi rutl hy a sort of porch or vault, with at times 
moulded arcb(3H and sculptured figures and escutcheons. 
On the bank of the Clain at Foitiers is a fountain of this 
kirul, the Fontaine Joubort, which though restored in 1697 
was originally a Htriicturo of the 14th century. This 
kind of fountain is frequently decorated with figures of 
the Virgin or of saints, or with the family arms of its 
founder; often, t0(^, the water is the only ornament of 
the structure, which bears a simple iiiHcription. A large 
number of those fountains are to bo found in Brittany and 
indeed throughout Fiance, and the great antiquity of some 
of them is proved by the Huporstitions regarding them 
which still exist auiutigsb the ]icaBautry. A form more 
couiiuon in populous districts was that of a large open 
basin, round, square, iKilygonal, or lobed in form, with a 
columnar structure at the centre, from the lower part of 
which it was ananged that spouts should issue, placing 
into an ojieu basin, and sup[ilymg vesstls bi ought for the 
purjioRu in the cleanest and (juickoat uiauuer. The columns 
take very various lorniH, from that of a simple regular 
gHuuetrical solid, with only grotesque masks at the spouts, 
to that of an elaborate and ornate Gothic structure, with 
figures of virgins, s.iint^, and warriors, with mouldings, 
arches, crockets, uud ilnials. At Provins there is a fountain 
said to be of the 12th century, which is in form an 
hexagonal vase with a large column in the centre, the 
capital of which is pierced by throe luouths, which are 
lurnished with heads ol bioa/o piojeeting far enough to 
cast the water into the basin. In the public market-place 
at Brunswick is a fountain of the 15tfi century, of which 
the contrul structure is made of bronze. ISIany fountains 
are still existing in Franco and Germany which, though 
tlu'ir actual picseut struoture may date no eatlier than 
the ITith or 10th century, have been found on the place 
of, and perhaps may almost be considered as yestoratious 
of, piO'Oxisting fountums. Except m Italy few fountains 
are of mirlicr date than the 14th century. Two of that 
date are at tJio abbey of Fuutiiiue Duuiel, near Mayenne, 
and another, of granite, is at Limoges. fc5ome of these 
Middle Ago fountums ate aiinplo, open, reservoirs inclosed 
instnuturos wliuh, however plain, still curry the charm 
that belongs to the stone-work of those times. Tljere is 
i>ne of this kind at Cullv, (\ilvados, walled on three sides, 
and fed from the spiing by two circular openings. Its 
only oniaineutation is a small empty niche with mouldings. 
At Lincoln is a fountain of the time of Henry VIIL, in 
front of the church of St Mary Wick ford. At Durham is 
t>rie of octangular pita, ulucli bears a statue of Neptune. 

The decay of aichitocturul taste in the later centuries is 
shown by the fountain of Liim)gc^, It is in form a rock 
represeutiug Mount Parnassus, iqum which are carved in 
relief Apollo, the Uoiso Pegasus, Piulosophy, and the Nine 
Muses. Ax the top Apollo, in 1 6th century costume, plays 
a harp* Kock.^, giass, and sheep fill up the scene. 

About the earliest drawing of any drinking fountain in 
England occurs in Muxou's 7Wor to Astronomk akd 
Unoffraphie (1069); it is surmountud by a diall, which 


was by Mr John Leak, and set upon a comtKMdta 
column at L^enhall corner, in the majoralty of Sir John 
Dethick, Knight/’ The water aprings from the top and 
base of the eoiumn, which stands upon a square pedestal 
and bears four female figures, one at least of which repre- 
sents the costume of tln^ pericxl. This fountain is referred 
to and a copy of the engraving given in Chambers’s Book 
of lMp$* The public drinking fountains in towns and 
villages are now very eotnmon and quite secular objects. 
In the East they are a very important institution. In 
Cairo alone there are 300, These “ sebeels ” are not only 
to be seen in the cities, but are plentiful in the fields and 
villages, and the great number of them endowed for the 

f ratuitous supply of water to the passengers is referred to 
y Lane as proving the possession by the Egyptians of a 
benevolent and charitable character. 

Purely ornamental fountains and jets d’eau are found in 
or near many large cities, royal palaces, and private seats. 
The Fontana di Trovi, at Kome, is very largo and very 
celebrated, but from an artistic point of view about as bad 
work as could possibly be conceived. It was erected early 
in tlio last century under Pope Clement XII.,. and has all 
the characteristics of decadence. La Fontana Paolina and 
those in the piazza of St Peter’s are perhaps next in 
celebrity to that of Trevi, and are certainly in better taste. 
At Paris, the Fontaine des Innooens (the earliest) and those 
of the Place Royal, ot the Champs Elys^es, and of the Place 
do Iti Concorde are the most noticeable. The fountain of 
the lions and other fountains in the Alhambra Palace are, 
with their surroundings, a very magnificent sight. The 
largest jHs (Teau are those at Versailles, at the Sydenham 
Ciystal Palace, and at San Ildefonso. With the excep- 
tion of the last, these are suitplied from artificial elevated 
reservoirs. 

For information regarding the geological conditions 
which cause natural springs and aid in the formation of 
artificial ones, see Akti:sia.n Wells. (w. hk.) 

FOUNTAINS ABBEY. See Abbey, voL i, p. 18. 
FOUyUE, FmKDjacn IIeinkjoii Kakl, Babon de la 
Mottk (1777-1843), oiieof the most industrious and popular 
of German authors in the oaily part of this century, was 
bom February 1 2, 1 777, at Brandenburg on the Havel, The 
family of Do la Motte FouqmS was, os the name suggests, 
of French extraction, but had boon driven from France by 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes; and Foaqu4’s 
grandfatlier, having entered the Prussian army, rose to the 
rank of general, and became the friend of Frederick the 
Great. Fouqu6’s father, at one time an officer of dragoons, 
lived, at the date of the boy’s birth, in retirement at 
Brandenburg; and his mother, who died in 17S8, was a 
daughter of the Hofmarschall von Schlegell of DessaiL 
The little Friedrich, godson and namesake of the great 
king, was brought up in the neighbourhood of Potsdam, 
first at his father’s estate Sacro, and afterwards at Lentzke, 
a property to which they removed when he was nine years 
old. An only child, he was educated at home by a 
{mccession of tutors, one of whom, the author August 
Hulse, did much to encourage the boy’s literary tastes. The 
somewhat monotonous home lite, ^so, was relieved by 
holidays spent with relations in a romantic old castle near 
Halle, and by brilliant visits to Potsdam, whence he came 
uith his little head turned by glimpses of the revered king, 
by blasts of military music and the tramp of soldiers. 
When the French Revolution broke out, the young Fouqu4 
e.agcrly espoused the cause of the royal family. He became 
discontented with the prospect of studying layr at the 
university of Halle, and in 1794 entered the army as Uber- 
com]deter Conitt in the grand-duke of Weimar’s cuirassier 
regiment, then in the field. At the age of nineteen he 
served in the unfortunate campaign of the Rhine; and 
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^ tor years afterwards he led a half military half 

literary life with his regimenti whose headquarters were 
first at Aschersleben aud then at Btickeburg. 

Fouqu6 married very early in life i but the union was 
an unhappy one, and ended in divorce^ In 1802^ when 
still only twenty-five, he married his second wife, the 
widowed Frau von Bochow, better known as Carolixm, 
Baroness de la Motte Fouqu^ herself an authoress of some 
note ; and, having obtained his discharge from military ser- 
vice, he retired to his wife's family estate of Nentihaosen, 
near Rathenau, devoting himself to the study of Italian 
and Spanish, and to bringing out his first work Ihraimtuche 
Spiele, under the feigned name of Pellcj^iii (1804). The 
volume was published by the brothers Schlcgel, and their 
names were enongh to win popularity f<»r w»hat Fouqu4 
himself afterwards called a ** Rchttlerwerk.” It was followed 
by Mixmimm ans dem Thai Monctval^ and by two plays, 
the Falk and the j?eA, which appeared simultaneously. 
Cheered by praise from the brothers Schlcgel, Fouqud sot 
to work with renewed vigour, aud in 180^6 published a 
metrical rendering of an old prose romance, the JJudorie 
vam edleit Ritter Galmyy und einer achonen Herzogm vmi 
Bretagne, In the same year appeared the poem Sckiller^s 
Todtevifeier^ the joint work of Bernhardl and Fouqu^, who 
still wrote under the name of Pellegrin ; and in 1808 he 
published Alwin^ a romance in 2 vols. This won for him 
many literary admirers, perhaps the chief of whom was 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Sigurd der Schlangeutodier 
(published 1808) was founded on the htory of tho Nio- 
belungenlied, and formed tho first of a collection which 
appeared in 1818 under th 3 title Sigurd vvm 
the first work published in Fouqini’s own name. In 1811 
appeared a play, Egiahard nml Emma^ two volumes en- 
titled VaterldndUche SchauapitJe^ and tho chivalric romance 
Der Zavherring, Conjointly with Fnm von llelvig of 
Heidelberg he issued a Taacheubuch der Saqeu nud Legen- 
den (1812*-13), and with his friend Wilhelm Neumann 
began a periodical called Die Muaen (1812-14). An- 
other collection of plays, Srhavspiele /Ur Premseji, W’^as 
published in 1813, and in 1814 Corona y a poem, and Der 
Todeabundy a romance, forming the first of a senes in six 
separate volumes entitled Kleiae Romane (1814 10). In 
the same year (1814) he published a series in four parts 
entitled the Jahreazeiten^ the spring number of which con- 
tained his romance Undine, the summer number Die beiden 
Hauptleutfy the autumn miuibor AaJavga\s Hitter nwXAlgin 
und Jueunda. and the whiter number Sinfram und seine 
Gefdhrten, Die Fakrten Thiodolfa des JuktnderSy another 
story of chivalry, appeared in 1814, and was emisidored by 
Foiiqu<J himself to be one of his most successful works. 
In 1816 he translated a tragedy, NnmaneAay from the 
Spanish of Cervantes, and jiublished also Dea Sdngera 
Ijiebe, KarVa des Orosaen Geburt und Jngendjahrey and a 
tragedy called tho PilgerfahrU Meanwhile, in February 
1813, he had rejoined the army as lieutenaut of cavalry, 
and twice narrowly escaped with his life at the battle of 
Luteen. After the battle, while he was carrying an im- 
portant dispatch over country at night, his horse stumbled 
into deep water ; and this misadventure resulted in an 
illness which disabled him for further service. He received 
an honourable discharge, was presented with the decoration 
of the Johanniterorden," and promoted to tho rank of 
major of cavalry. *'The invalided soldier now returned to 
his wife and daughter at Nennhausen, and again took up 
his pen. His wife died in 1831 ; and, having removed to 
Halle, he married tliere for the third time. He delivered 
lectures in Halle on the history of poetry and other forms 
of literature, and had gone to Berlin with the purpose of 
lecturing there also, when he died suddenly, January 23, 
1843. aged 66. 
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Tho following is a list of his publications from 1817 (lo\Mn\ard8: 
— Die Wundarharen Fdhrten aeaOrafen Alefhrs urn Lindinstain 
(1817); .44/^sdoAsiscA«rj®iids»'«ciaf 11818 - 20 ); Der Mord Attgustsvim 
Kotzet^ , Prtundeanrf an Veutachlamis Jwjend (1810), Jterirand du 
(futiM/m (1821); vou Siat// (1821^; Dtr yerJolgUi, 

fnide Liebe, an<l JtitUr E/idone (1822); Jie/utyu. ifd(r 11* imcdh niui 
Prernde: tin Jiofnan aua der neuevi Zeit (1824), Lffh ndn nehr* tbungen 
des Kbnxgl. P'mm, QeneraU dar Inf anient^ 11 A. 1 fat bn de la 
Motte FouqxU (1824); a collection of hia poems in 5 voIb., <*oiitaiu- 
iug most of his lyrics and dramas (1816-27); Ues<h\ehie dir Jung* 
frail von Orlrom (3.826); Der Bdi^erkriA^g anf dtr H’tfHhuty (1828' 
(Itneralr, JtUehtly etm wiUUtrmha DIograpAfo (1828j, Ptaa Mor^ 
gana (1880); Krzdhluixgm u. Eovellen (1888); li^u llilfnidw 
(1886-40); Btlefilom twi der Liat^lehre (1837); Der Dajtpenlmnur 
ihtiramier (1842) ; Lchemgmchiehte des JbVudrxck de hi Moftt 

Fmqnit aitjgezt nhiut dutch ihn atlhst (1840); Goethe mul Kmer 
setmr Bewuwierer (a 840) ; Ausgewdhlla JFerke des Baron Fr. ds 
la Motif Foitqut\ Aus^ptbe letzter Hand, (1841). A ]>osthumoua 
romance, eutitl<‘il Ahfall und Bussey oder dvs Beele.m\ntgek—-em 
Itoinan aua der Orenzacheide des 18 und 19 Jahrh,, W'os published 
in 1844 ; also a mUcction entitled Gcistliche Oedicktc (1868), and 
Christhchir Liedcrsehatz (1862). 

Fouqud’s popularity was groat ; but he had tho mis- 
fortune to outlive it. A disciple of the brothers Schlogel 
and tho Romance School in Germany, he became one of its 
most illustrious reprosen tat ives. There was a time when 
Fouqud’s volumes were in every German household, and 
people waited eagerly at the libraries for Ivih newest work. 
But he lived to see the change in literary taste which shelved 
the romance school, and with it almost all his <»\vu writings. 
Tho greater part of these are being now quickly forgotten. 
Those which have survived, and will survive, the varia- 
tions of popular taste, are his romances— the Zavlterring 
and the contents of the JahreazeiteUy especially the ex- 
quisite Undinfy which has alw^ays been considered his 
masterpiece. Fouqu^'s was not an intellect of tho very 
highest order, neither was ho a man of intense feelings ; 
and those who expect to find in bis works deep thinking 
or highly-wrought passion will be disappointed. Should 
they, however, desire tho graceful, tho ronmutic, the 
exquisite, it is there in abundance. They will find a beauty 
and simplicity of style unsurpassed in the Oermau lan- 
guago; plots, light and airy, laid in scenes of opal hue. 
For FouqmS aimed at ethereal beauty, delighted in word- 
painting, and flitted continually between tho glories of a 
crimson Spanish sunset and the cold steel-blue of a north 
German iiightlall. There is in lus works jdenty of sweet 
pathos, of a kind which may wet tho eye but never wrings 
the heart ; there is also a truly Geiman io\e of the weird 
and supernatural ; but their 0H])ccial characteristic is their 
pure, chivalric tone : — “ An ideal o^ Christian knighthood,” 
says tho translator of Wilhdm Afeiatery in his German 
Romanefy ‘‘ whencesoever borrowed or derived, has all 
along, with more or less distinctness, hovered round his 
fa my ” It is in allusion to this same characteristic that 
Jean Raul Richter, Fouqud's illustrious critic in the 
Utidelherger Jahrhdehevy has christened him “ Der Tapfore,” 
or “The Valiant.” 

Of works, the Undine^ the Zcmih&rring^ Aalaugals BUter^ 

and Sivfram hav<» been translated into Knglieli. The tianslation 
of Adaitga^s BtUcr is iu Coilyle's Gcnnan Bonianct. (F. M.) 

FOUQUET, Nicolas (ICl 5-1680), viscount of Melun 
and of Vaiix, marquis of Bollo-lsle, Buj>erintendeiit of 
finance under Louis XIV., w'as born at Paris in 1615. 
Destined to official life, he was carefully educated; and 
so evident was his superior ability that be was appointed 
master of requests at the age of tw^'eniy. He was only 
thirty-five when he obtained the important post of pro- 
cureur-gmiral to the parliament of Paris (1 650). During 
the€lvil war Fouquet devoted himself to the interests of 
the queen-mother, Anne of Austria, and enjoyed in return 
her protection and patronage. At her iiistauce he was 
called in 1652 to the office of superintendent id finance. 
The finances were then iu a state of the utmost disorder, 
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from the long wars and the sliamelesa greed of courtiers 
and officials ; and it ia stated that Fouqnet for a time 
provided the moaxia of meeting the expenaoH of the state 
out of his own fortune or by loans obtained on his own 
credit, fie had long been in the confidence of the first 
minister, Cardinal Maaarin, and wa«» bis zealous instrument. 
But soon after the marriage of Louis XIV. a quarrel broke 
out between them, and thenceforth each was bent on 
injuring the other. The increasing deficit in the treasury 
alarmed the king; inquiries were addressed to Colbert, 
who was secretly ambitious of succeeding Pouquet as 
minist< r of finance, and he consequently made the worst 
of the case agaitjht Fouijuet. The extravagant expenditure 
and poi-HOTial display of the su[>erintendeut served to in- 
tcjiHilv the ill-will of the king. Foiiquet bad bought the 
port of Belh* Isle, and Htreugthouod its fortifications, with 
a view to taking refuge there in case of disgrace, lie had 
Bpt'iit enorinoiiH Hums in building a palace on his estate of 
Vauv, whicli in its extent, magnificence, and splendour of 
ducoration, was almost a forecast of Versailles. He had 
cherished the hope of succeeding Mazarin as first minister, 
and liudovon made advances to Mademoiselle do la Valli^re. 
In August JOfil ho outertaiued the king at his [lalace of 
VauK, giving him a lf*to unrivalled for magnificence, at 
whitdi FiMieax of Moliijre was for the lirHt time 

jiroducfid. But the king could nrit be appeased. By 
ciafty devices Fouqiict had been induced to sell his office 
of pvoviirenr-ilviihiUy tlms losing the [irotection of its privi- 
leges, and ho had paid tlic price of it into the treasury. 
The king, however, svas only [irevonted f 1*010 arresting him 
at the fi'te by the pleading of the queen mol her. Ho 
dissemblcMl for a short time, and the arrest was made about 
throe later at Nantes. FoiKjuet, after several ro- 

movalrt from prison to prison, was sent to the Bastille. 
His trial extended over .several years, and excited the 
deopoat interest. In 1 GG t ho was comloiuiieJ and sentenced 
to perpetual exile and c.mfiscatiou of his property. The 
benluiKM?, however, was coiiiinutBd into one of imprison- 
mont b>r life in the fortress of Pignerol. Ho boro his fate 
with manly fortitude, and com)) 08 ed in prison several 
devotional works Ho died at Pignorol, March 23, 1680. 
The re[K>rt of his trial was published m Holland, in 15 
vols., in 1GG5 16G7, in spite of the remonstrances which 
Colbert addressed to the states-gonoral. A second edition, 
undui the title of (Ei(vre< de J/. FinKfuet^ appeared in 1696. 

KOlTQUIKB-TtNVlLLK, Antoinr Qukntin (1747- 
1795), was born at lliirouel, a village in the department i>f 
the Aisuo. Ougmally a /)? ocwrcio’ (attorney) attached to 
the ( lulteK t jurisdiction at Paris, he ia said to have been 
dnven by his di'bts to accept a humble employment under 
the lieutinmnt-gem^Tal do police. When the llovolutiun 
broke out Ik* was, us the friend of Dantou and Robespierre, 
appouitetl public [irosccutor to the revolutionary tribunal 
of Pans, and dischargeil this ofiico with the most unim- 
passioned rigour from the 10th of March 1793 to the 
28th of July 1791, Uo dealt os pitilessly with his friends 
as with bis enemies, if only they were charged by the 
committee of public safety. He sent to the guillotine his 
protector Danton, just as ho had sent Vergniaud and the 
Girondists. He was not an eloquent s[>oaker, but main- 
tainetl his ueeusations with an obstiuucy so cold, convinc- 
ing, and pressing that Jie never failed to obtain from 
the judges the sentence of capital punishment, which ho 
always claimed. Altln>ugh it seems that he had been 
somewhat unscrupulous in the earlier part of his career, he 
Was, during tho period of his bloody mission, inaccellible 
to bribery; and, having accepted it as his business to 
provide tho guillotine with a cunstant supply of victims, 
he might well boast of faithfulness in its discharge. And 
this he actually did in tho pamphlet that he published in 
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his own defence, when he had been imprisoned by order 
of the convention (August 1, 1794), on the motion of 
Fr^ron, whose hands had been as deeply imbrued in blood 
as those of Fonquier. But the men then in power wielded 
the terrors of the law in a spirit of revenge that made 
them as unsparing os Robespierre end his companions had 
been. After a trial which lasted forty-one days, Fouquier- 
Tiriville was in his turn sent to the scaffold, on tho 8th of 
May 1796. 

See MimoWe pour A, Q, Fowfwver^ ex-acemateur public prh U 
tnhuruil rivolttUomuiire itabii A PariB, ct rewiu volontn’iremfTU A 
hi Conxiergerif U jour du dicret qui ordonm son arrestoMony 
Paris, 1794, 4to ; A. J. T. Boxmomain, Lea Chemiaea rouges^ cm 
TifU’inoirea pour aervir A Phiatoire du r^gne dea cmarehiateaf Paris, 
1799, 2 vola. 8vo ; C/h. Bcimt-Salnt-Prix, La Juaiiee revolution* 
naira A Paria, BordemiXy Breath Lyon^ NanUa^ elc.^ Paris, 1861, 
18nio ; K. Catnpardou, Hiatoirc du Tribunal r4ooluti<mnaire da 
Paria^ Paris, 1861, 2 vcls. 18mo (the 2d edition, Paris, 1866, 2 
vols. 8vo, has a slightly altered title, Tribunal rkvoluiwnnairc de 
Paris ) ; Mortimer-l’ornaux, Htatoxrc de la Ttrreu/r daptea lea docu* 
menL9 aiUhnttujura ci dea pUeea iuidttes^ Paris, 1861, &<*., 8 vols. Svo. 

FOTJRCfTAMBAULT, a town of France in the depart- 
ment of Ni6vre, on tho right bank of the Loire, with a 
station on the railway about 6 miles S.E. of Nevers. Tt 
owes its importance to its extensive iron-works, which were 
established in 1821 by MM. Boignes, and give employment 
to from 2000 to 5000 workmen. Among the more remark- 
able chefs dWavre which have been produced at Fourcham- 
bault are the metal portions of tho l^ont du Carrousel, 
some uf tho bronzes of the Colonne du Juillet, the frame- 
wi»rk of tho cathedral at Chartres, and the vast spans of 
the bridge over the Dordogne at Cubzac, Tho population 
of tho town in 1871 was 5835, and of the commune 6054. 

FOURCROY, Antoi^ik FnANgois, Comte be (1755- 
1809), a celebrated chemist, son of an apothecary in 
the household of the duke of Orleans, was born at Paris, 
June 15, 1755. Some of his ancestors had been distin- 
guished at the bar, but tho branch of the family to which 
he belonged had become greatly reduced in circumBtaiicos. 
At tho age of fourteen Fourcroy loft the college at 
Harcouit, where he had profited but little by the instruction 
of a harsh teacher. Deterred by the ill-success of a friend 
from going upon the stage, ho for two years maintained 
himself as a copyist and writing-master ; he then, in con- 
soqueuco of unjust treatment there received, left the office 
of his employer. At this juncture, Vicq d'Azyr, who having 
boarded at his home had become acquainted with the 
young man’s talents, encouraged him to enter upon a 
medical career. We accordingly now behold Fourcroy 
a poor and hard-working student of medicine, his lodging 
a garret, in the middle only of which was it possible to 
stand upright, and his near neighbour a water-carrier, to 
whoso family of twelve he acted as physician, receiving for 
his services a good supply of water. To sup])ort himself 
ho gave lessons to other students, and made translations 
for a bookseller, who, 30 years later, when Fourcroy had 
become director-general of public instruction, conscientiously 
offered to make up for the meagreness of his former 
remuneration. In 1777, under the auspices of the Soci<St^ 
Royale do M6decine, appeared Pourcroy's first publica- 
tion, Fssai swr les MaleuUes des Ariisam^ the translation 
of a I.,alin work by Ramazzini, with notes and additions. 
At length Fourcroy, who was recognized as the most 
successful alumnus of the Parisian me(|ioal school, became 
an applicant for a gi'atuitou.s degree and licence, provision 
for the granting of which to the best deserving poor student 
had been made by the bequest of a Dr Diest. It so 
happened that the faculty of physic at Paris entertained 
feelings of tho most jealous enmity against the newly- 
founded Soci^ttS Royale de Mddecine, of which Vicq d’Azyr 
was perpetual secretary, and to humiliate him, and in him 
the whole society, it rejected his Fourcroy^ 
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Upoa this the society itself subscribed the fees requisite 
for a diploma (X250), which was obtained by Fuarcroy 
in 1780; but as the degree of ^^docteur regent^ was 
unanimously refusedi it was impassible for him to procure 
any professorship under the faculty* However, in 1784 
his reputation as a chemist gained for himi although 
Berthollet was his fellow candidate, the lectureship of 
chemistry at the college of the Jardiu du Boi, which had 
become vacant by tbe death of Macsquer, one of the last of 
the phlogistic school. This post he continued to hold for 
the next 25 years; and so great were tbe crowds which hU 
eloquence attracted that it was twice necessary to enlarge 
his lecture-theatre. Fourcroy was one of the first con* 
verts to the theories of Lavoisier, which he designated 

La Chimie Franqaise/^ a name which, as Thomson remarks 
(Hutory of Chemisiry^ ii. p. 130), certainly contributed 
more than anything else to give the new notions currency, 
at least in Franca'* Togetljer with Berthollet, Fourcroy 
was associated with Lavoisier and Quytou de Morveau in 
1786 and 1787 in the preparation of a work entitled 
Mhthode de Nomenclature Ghimique^ published in the latter 
year. In 1785 a memoir on the tendons, subsequently 
completed in six parts, gained for him admission into the 
French Academy of Sciences. He became in 1792 one of 
the deputies ot the National Convention, and in 1793 a 
member of the Assembly, and soon proved himself ouo of 
the most active of the committee for the public instruction. 
To him was duo the enlargement of tho Jarclin dos Plantes, 
and the formation of a commission for the preservation of 
works of art. He further was the means of releasing from 
imprisonment Desault, surgeon of the H6tehDiou, and of 
preventing the execution of Darcet, though, unfortunately 
for science, ho found no opportunity of rescuing Lavoisier. 
On the 9th of Thermidor ho was appointed a member of 
the committee for the public safety, and in this capacity 
he instituted three schools of medicine, assisted in tho 
organization of tho il^cole Polytcchuiiiue (at that time the 
ficole des Travaux Pnbliques), and was concerned also in 
the establishment of the !^colo Normale, the Institut, and 
the Mus^e d'Histoiro Naturelle. After the revolution of the 
9th November 1799 he was made a councillor of state ; and, 
being appointed director-general of instruction, he in the 
coarse of 5 years superintended the formation of 1 2 schools 
of law, over 30 lyceums, afterwards called royal colleges, 
and 300 elementary schools. His incessant labours at 
length told on his health, and he suffered greatly from 
palpitation of tho heart. On the 16th December 1809, 
the very day on which by letters patent he had been created 
a count of the French empire, with a yearly pension of 
20,000 francs, he was signing some despatches when be 
suddenly exclaimed Je suis mort,*' and with those words 
expired. 

Among the nejjarate publications of Fourcroy arc* iUimm- 

taire^ d*HieUt%rc nalurclle^ et de (Jhimie, 2 vols. 8vo, 1782, enlarged, 
after several editions, to 10 vols. 8vo, with the title SifHUmn dea 
Oormaiaaancea chimiquea^ 6 vols. 4to, 1801-2 ; Mimoirea et Observer- 
tiona de Ohtmie, 8vo, 1784; I^Art de conTiaUre H d employer lea 
Midimmem dana Ua Matadies^ 2 vols. 8vo, 1785; Eami mtr le 
Phlogiatiqm et lea Andes, 8vo, 3788, £ 1*001 the English of Kirwun, 
with notes by Do Morveau and De Fourcroy ; PhiUmphie Ohimtqiie, 
ou t^iritla /(mdamentales de la Vhimie m^emr, 8vo, 1 795, perhaps 
his best work, of which several editions and translations appeared , 
Notice aar ht Vie et Ics Travaux de Lavoisier^ 8vo, 1796; Tableaux 
aynoptiqtusa de Chimie, 4to, 1800; Diacoura am V Instruction p'oh- 
lique, 8vo, 1802. He was the author of more than 160 papers on 
chemical subjects, contributed to the Mhncdrea of the Acadoiny 
and tho Institute, the Anwlca de Chimie, and the Ammlca de 
M\iMe dHisioirt Ncdurellc, and was editor of Le Mtdecim Eclatri. 
Tlie more important of his later researches w'ore published jointly 
in his own name and that of Vauquelin, whom he befriend^, and 
was the means of first bringing into notice. 

Soe PallMOt de Beauvola Jtloge HUierique, ISIO; 0, Cuvier ** l^Offe Ilia- 
toiique,’* de rinst,, 1S10, i>p. xcvj and Atm, Mu$. iZiil, MaU zrU. 

1811, pp 99*132; Thomien, Annale, U, 181$. 
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FOURIER, FKAKgois Chables Marik (1772-1837), 
one of the moat celebrated socialist writers, was born at 
Besan^ou in Franche-Corntd, on the 7th April 1772. llm 
father was a draper in good circumstances, and Fourier 
received an excellent education at the college in his native 
town. After completing his studies ilicro ho travelled for 
soaie time in France, Germany, and Holland. On the 
death of his father he inherited a considerable amount of 
projierty, which, however, was lost when Lyons was besieged 
by the troops of the (Convention. Being thus deprived of 
his means of livelihood, Fourier entered tho army, but 
after two years' service ' as a chasseur was discharged on 
account of ill-health. In 1803 he published a remarkable 
article on European politics which attracted the notice of 
Napoleon, some of whoso ideas were foreshadowed in it. 
Inquiries wore made after the author, but nothing seems 
to huve come of thorn. After leaving the army Fourier 
entered a merchant's oflice in Lyons, and some years later 
undertook on his own account a small business as broker. 
Ho obtained in this way just Bulhcieut to supply his wants, 
and dev(»ted all his leisure time to the eluboratuai of his 
first work on the organization of society. 

During the early part of his life, and while engaged in 
commerce, he had become deeply impressed with the 
conviction that social arrangements resulting from the 
principles of individualism and competition were essentially 
imperfect and immoral. Ho proposed to substitute for 
these principles co-operation or united effort, by means 
which full and harmonious development might bo given to 
human nature. The scheme, worked out in detail hi his first 
work, ThAorie dee Quatre Mouvemehta (2 vols., Lyons, 18()K, 
published anonymously), has for foundation a particular 
psychological proposition and a special economical doctiine. 
Psychologically Fourier held what may with some laxity of 
language be called natural optimism, — the view that the 
full, free development of human nature or the unrestrained 
indulgence of human passion is the only possible way to 
happiness and virtue, and that misery and vice spring 
from the unnatural restraints imposed by society on the 
gratification of desire. This principle of harmony among 
the passions he regarded as his grandest discovery — a dis- 
covery which did more than set him on a level with 
Newton, tho discoverer of tho principle of attraction or 
harmony among material bodies. Throughout bis works, 
in uncouth, obscure, and often unintelligible language, he 
endeavours to show that tho same fundamental fact of 
harmony is to bo found in the four great departments, — 
society, animul life, organic life, and tlie material universe. 
Ill order to give effect to this principle and obtain the 
resulting social harmony, it was needful that society should 
be reconstructed ; for, as the social organism is at present 
constituted, iimumerable restrictions are imposed upon tho 
free development of human desire. As practical principle 
for such a reconstruction Fourier advocated co-operative 
or united industry. In many respects what he says of 
co-operation, in particular as to the enormous waste of 
economic force which the actual arrangements of society 
entail, still deserves attention, and some of the most recent 
efforts tow’ards extension of the co-operative method, <.5^., 
to houso'keoping, were in essentials anticipated by him. 
But the full realization of his scheme demanded much more 
than the mere admission that co-operation is economically 
more efficacious than individualism. Society as a whole 
must be organized on the linos requisite to give full scope 
to co-operation and to the harmonious evolution of human 
nature. Tho details of this reorganization of the social 
structure cannot be given briefly, but tbe broad outlines 
may be thus sketched. Society, on his scheme, is to 
be divided into departments or phalanges, each phalavae 
numbering about 1600 persons. Each phalange inhabits 

IX. — 62 
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a phalanst^re or coinniou bttUdmg> and has a cortem 
portion of soil allotted to it for cultivation. Tite 
pfuUamtireu are built after a uniform plan, and the 
doniefttic arrangements are laid dc;»wn very elaborately^ 
The staple industry of the phalartifes is, of course, agri^ 
culture, but the various sericH and into which the 

members are divided may devoU; themselves to sucit 
occupations as ore n*o«t to their taste j nor need any 
occaj;)ation become irksome from constant devotion to iL 
I Any member of a group may vary his employment at 
pleasure, may pass irom one task to anoilier. The tasks 
regarded us menial or degrading in ordinary society can be 
rendered attractive if ad vantage is taken of the proper 
priuciples of human nature: thus children, who have a 
natural uHinity for dirt, and a fondness for cleaning up,” 
may easily be induced to accept with eagerness the func- 
tions of public scavengers. It Is not, on Fourier’s scheme, 
urcessary that private property should bo abolished, nor is 
the [irivucy of iamily life impossible within the phahinst^rc. 
Kach family may have separate apartments, and there may 
be richer and poorer members, liut the rich and poor are 
to be locally intermingled, in order that the broad distinc- 
tion between them, which is so iiainful a feature in actual 
society, may become almost imperceptible. Out of the 
coiniiiou gain of the phalange a certain portion is deducted 
to furnish to each member the minim urn of subsistence ; 
the remainder is distributed in shares to labour, capital, 
and talent, — hve-twelftlis going to the £rst, four-twelfths to 
the second, and three-twelfths to the third. U}>on the 
changes requisite in the private life of the members 
Fourier was in his first work more explicit than in his later 
writings. The institution of marriage, which imposes un- 
natural bonds on human iiassion, is of necessity abolished ; 
a now and ingeniously coustructod system of licence is sub- 
stituted for it. Considerable oifence seems to have been 
given by Fourier’s utterances with regard to marriage, and 
generally the later advocates of his views are content to 
pass tlie matter over in silence, or to veil their teachitig 
under obscure and metaphorical language. 

The scheme thus sketched attracted no attention when 
the Theorie first appeared, and fur some' years Fourier 
remained in his obscure position at Lyons, In 1812 the 
death of his mother put liim in possessiou of a small sum 
of money, with which he retired to Bellay in order to 
perfect his second work. The Traits de VA^sodation 
Aijru'Ue Doniestuiue was published in 2 vids. at Paris in 
1822, and a summary appeared in the fu] lowing year. 
After its publication the author pioceeded to Paris in the 
ho])e that some wealthy capitalist might bo induced to 
attem()t the realisation of the projected scheme. Dis- 
appointi d ui this expectation, he returned to Lyons In 
1820 he again visited Paris, and as a considerable portion 
of his means had been exiamded in tlio publication of his 
book, he accepted a clerkship in an American firm. Iii 
1829 and 1830 appeared wliat is probably the most 
finished exposition of his views, Aoitveau Monde 
InduetrieL In 1831 he attacked the rival socialist doc- 
trines of St Simon and Owen in the small work Pieges 
ft (JhaHataniemt de deux Sectea^ JSt iSinion et Owen, His 
writings now began to attnict some attention, A small 
body of adherents gathered round bun, and the most ardent 
of them, Victor Oonsid^iraut, published in 1834 his Destin^e 
Sociale^ undoubtedly the most able and most important 
work of the Founerist school. In 1 832 a newspaper, 
Pkxd<tn$ih*e ou la Jie/onne Induetrielie was started to pro- 
pagate the views of the school, but its success was not great. 
In 1833 it declined from a weekly to a monthly, and in 
1834 it died of inanition. It was revived in 1836 as Ze 
Phalange^ and in 1 843 became a daily pajier, La Democratie 
Paciji*iue* In 1850 it was suppressed. 


Fourier did not live to see the imooess of his uew^puj^^ 
and the onlv practical attempt daring his lifetime to 
establish a pWansUre was a complete failure* lu 1832 
M. Baudot Dukry, deputy for Seine-et-Oise, w*ho had 
become a convert, purebred an estate at Oonda siir Vesgre, 
near the forest of Bambouillet, and proceeded to establish 
a socialist community. The capital supnlied was, however, 
inadequate, and the community broke up in disgust. 
Fourier was in no way discouraged by this failure, and 
till his death, in October 1837, lived in daily expecta- 
tion that wealthy capitalists would see the merits of his 
scheme, and be induced to devote their fortunes to its 
realisation. It may bo added that subsequent attempts to 
establish the phalansti^re have been uniformly unsuccessful. 

For an examination of the principles on which Fourier’s 
socialist scheme is based, reference must be made to the 
general articles Communism and Sooxalish, but a word 
must be added as to the character of the man and his 
works, b'ourier seems to have been of extremely retiring 
and sensitive disposition. He mixed little in society, and 
appeared, indeed!, as if he were the denizen of some other 
planet. Of the true nature of social arrangements, and of 
the manner in which they naturally grow and become 
organized, he must be pronounced extremely ignorant. 
The faults of existing institutions presented themselves to 
him III an altogether distorted manner, and he never 
appears to have recognized that the evils of actual society 
are immeasurably loss serious than the consequences of his 
arbitrary scheme. Out of the chaos of human passion he 
supposed harmony was to be evolved by the adoption of a 
few theoretically disputable principles, which themselves 
impose restraints even more irksome than those due to 
actual social facts. With regard to the economic aspects 
of his proposed new method, it is of course to be granted 
that co-operation is more efiective than individual effort, 
but he has nowhere faced the question as to the probable 
cunsequoiices of organizing society on the abolition of those 
great institutions which have grown with its growth. His 
temperainout was too ardent, bis imagination too strong, 
and his acquaintance with the realities of hie too slight to 
enable him justly to estimate the merits of his fantastic 
views. That this description of him is not expressed in 
over-strong language must be clear to any one who not 
only considers what is true in his works, — and the portion 
of truth is by no means a peculiar discovery of Fourier’s, — 
but who takes into account the whole body of his specu- 
lations, the cosmological and historical as well as the 
economical and social. No words can adequately describe 
the fantastic nonsense which he pours forth, partly in the 
form of general speculation on the universe, partly in the 
form of prophetic utterances with regard to the future 
changes in humanity and its material environment. From 
these extraordinary writings it is no extreme conclusion that 
there was much of insanity in Fourier’s mental constitution. 

Ch. Pellariu, Fourier^ aa Vie et sa Thiorift 6tli ed., 1872; Sar- 
gsut, Social iMiovatorSy 1859 ; Reybaud, JU/orvmUurs Moderncs, 
7tli ed., 1864 ; Stein, Socialviuiua uiid Vmnviuniinnm dee keiUigen 
Frmkrck/ui, 2d ed., 1848; booth, FoHmghthj Ikvicw, N. 8., vol. 
xii. (R. AD.) 

FOUKIER, Baptiste Joseph (1768-1830), 

French mathematician, was bom at Auxerre, March 21, 
1768. Uo was the son of a tailor, and was left an orphan 
in his eighth year , but through the kindness of a friend, 
who observed in him the promise of superior abilities, 
admission was gained for him into the military school of 
his native towm,. which was then under the direction of 
the Benedictines of Saint-Maur. He soon distinguished 
himself as a student, and made rapid progress, delighting 
most of all, but nut exclusively, In mathematics. It 
his wish to enter the artillery or engineer corps, but failing 
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tn iie was appointed prof^iftor of mathoiiiatici!i in the 
echool ia which he had \mn a pupil Thia poat he held 
for about four years (1789-1794), and during this time he 
was frequently called to lecture on other subjects, rhetoric, 
philosophy, and history. On the mstitution of the normtd 
school at Paris he was sent to teach in it, and wm after* 
wards attached to the polytechnic school Fourier was 
one of the savants who accompanied Bonaparte to £»pt 
in 1798; and during this expedition he wae callea to 
discharge important political duties in addition to his 
scientific ones. He was for a time virtually governor of 
half Egypt, was for three years secretary of the institute 
of Cairo, and undertook to deliver the funeral orations 
for KlOber and Desaiv, On his return to France he wax 
nominated prefect of Grenoble, and was created baron and 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour. He took an important 
part in the preparation of the famous Deseriptimh de 
and wrote the historical introduction. He held 
his prelecture for 14 years; and it was during this period 
that he carried on his elaborate and fruitful investigations 
on the propagation of heat in solid bodies. His first 
memoir on the mathematical theory of heat was crowned 
by the Academy. On the return of Napoleon I. from Elba 
in 1815, Fourier published a royalist proclamation, and loft 
Grenoble as Napoleon entered it He was then deprived 
of his prefecture, and, although immediately named prefect 
of the Rh6ne, was soon after again deprived. Ue now 
settled at Paris, was elected to the Academy of Sciences in 
1816, but in consequence of the opposition of Louis 
XVIII, was not admitted till the following year, and was 
afterwards made perpetual secretary in conjunction with 
Cuvier, In 1822 he published hia most celebrated work, 
entitled La Thiorie AnalyHqm de la Chaleur^ which by its 
new methods and great results made an epoch in the 
history of mathematical and physical science. Of this 
work M. Cousin said that the grandeur of its results was 
no more to be questioned than their certainty, and that in 
the opinion of scientific Europe the novelty of the analysis 
on which they rest is as evident as its completeness. 
In 1827 Fourier was received at the French Academy, 
and the same year succeeded Laplace as president of the 
council of the polytechnic school. In 1828 he became a 
member of the "Government commission established for the 
encouragement of literature. He died at Paris, May 10, 
1830. After his death appeared his remarkable work en> 
titled Aiialyee dee eq%iati<me determhi^ee^ which was written 
in his youth and left unfinished. It was completed and 
edited by M. Navier in 1831. In addition to the works 
above mentioned, Fourier wrote many memoirs on scien- 
tific subjects, and Uoqee of distinguished men of science. 

FOURMONT, Etibjstnk (1683-1745), a French 
Orientalist, was born at Habelai, near Saint Denis, in 1683. 
He studied in Masarin College, and afterwards in the 
seminary of Trente-trois. Here his attention was attracted 
to Oriental languages, and shortly after leaving the 
seminary he published a Traduction du Commentaire du 
Rahbin Abraham Aben JEera Hur V Ecdeeiaete. He sub- 

sequently studied at Navarre, and in 1705 brought out Non- 
velle Crilique Sarree^ which gained him the notice of the 
professors of the Sorbonne. In 17 1 1 Louis XIV. appointed 
Fourmont to assist a young Chinese, Hoan-ji, in compiling 
a Chinese grammar, and notwithstanding that Hoan-ji died 
in 17l6, Fourmont persevered alone at the task assigned 
him, and published in 1737 Meditadones Siniem, and in 
1742 OrammcUica Sinica, Besides numerous other works 
connected with Oriental literature, he is the author of Re* 
flejffiom Critiques sur les Mistoires des Aneiens Peuples, 
Paris, 1735, and several dissertations printed in the 
moir^ of the Academy of Inscriptions. He became pro- 
fessor of Arabic in tlie Royal College in 1715. In 1713 


he was elected a member of the Academy of Inscriptions, 
in 1738 a member of the Royal Society of Loudon, and in 
1741 a member of that of Berlin, lie die<l at Tans in 
December 1745. He must not bo couiounded with Michel 
Fourmont {1690-1746), his youngest brother, who also 
was a member of the Academy of liiscnptions, was pro- 
fessor of the Syriac language in the Ilo>ul (^>Ilege, and 
was sent by the Government to copy insctiptioim m Greece. 

FOURNIER, ftiEHE Simon (1712-J7G8). Fumch 
engraver and typefounder, was bom at Puiib, hoptember 
15, 1712. He was the son of a printer, and was brought 
up to his fathei's business. After studying drawing under 
the painter Colson, ho practised for some time the art of 
wood-engraviug, and ultimately turned his attention to the 
engraving and casting of types. He designed many new 
characters, and his foundry became celebrated not only 
in France but in foreign countries. Not content with his 
practical achievements, he sought to stimulate public inte- 
rest in his art by the production of various works on 
the subject. In 1737 ho published his Tuhh de^ Propor- 
tions qiCd Jaut observer entre les Canuthes, ^hich was 
followed by several other technical treatises. In 1758 he 
assailed the title of Guttenberg to the honour awarded him 
as invoutor of printing, claiming it for Schotror, in his 
Dissertation sur VOriyine et les Proyrh de CArt de graver 
mi Rois, This gave rise to a controversy in which iSthopfiiu 
and Baor were his opponents. Fournier’s contributions to 
this debate were collected and reprinted under the title 
of Traties historiques et critiques sur tOrigine de Vim- 
primerie. His principal work, however, was the Manud 
Typographupie^ which appeared in 2 vols. 8vo in 1764, 
the first volume treating of engraving and type-founding, 
the second of printing, with examples of ditrerent alphabets. 
It was the author’s design to complete the work in four 
volumes, but he did not live to execute it. lie died at 
l^aris, October 8, 1768. 

FOWL (Danish Fugl^ German Vogel), originally used 
in the sense that Bird^ now is, but, except in composition, — 
as bea-Fowl, Wild-Fowl, and the like, — practically almost 
confined at pi^sent to designate the otherwise nameless 
species which struts on our dunghills, gathers round our 
batm-doOrs, or stocks our poultry yards — the type of the 
genus Callus of ornithologists, of which four well-marked 
species are known. The first of these is the Red Jungle* 
Fowl of the gi eater part of India, G, ferriufineas, — called 
by many writers <?, hankiva^ — which is undoubtedly the 
parent stock of all the domestic races {efi Darwin, Animals 
and Plants under Domestication, i. pp. 233-246). It 
inhabits Northern India from Sindh to Burmah and Cochin 
China, as well as the Malay Peninsula and many of the 
islands as far as Timor, besides the Philippines. It occurs 
ou the Himalayas up to the height of 4000 feet, and its 
southern limits in the west of India proper are, according 
to Jerdoii, found on the Haj-peepla hills to the south of the 
Nerbuilda, and in the east near the left bank of the 
Godavery, or perhaps even further, as he had beard of its 
being killed at Cummum. This species greatly resembles 
in plumage what is commonly known among iioultry-fanciera 
as the Black-breasted Game ** breed, and this is said to 
be especially the case with examples from the Malay 
countries, between which and examples from India some 
difterences are observable — the latter having the plumage 
lesp red, the ear-lappets almost invariably white, and slate- 
coloured legs, while in the former the ear-lappets are 
crimson, like the comb and wattles, and the legs yellowish. 

^ Bird (cognate with breed aud brood) wan originally the 3 oung of 
any animal, and an early Act of the Scottish parliament speaks of 
“ Wolf-birdis,’’ i.e.. Wolf-cubs. 

* Like Deer (Panish JJyr, German Th%er), Beast, too, with some 
men has almost attained as much specialization. 
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If the Malayan birds be considered distinct, it is to them 
that the name G* hanhiva prof>erly applies. This species 
is said to be found in lofty forests and in dense thickets, 
as well as in ordinary bamboo-jungles, and when cultivated 
land is near its haunts, it may be seen in the fields after 
the crops are cut in straggling parties of from 10 to 20. 
The crow to which the cock gives utterance morning and 
evening is described as being just like that of a Bantam, 
but never prolonged as in some domestic birds. The hen 
breeds from January to July, according to the locality; 
and lays from 8 to 12 crcamy>white eggs, occasionally 
scraping together a few leaves or a little dry grass by way 
of a nest. The so-called G. formerly taken by 

some onnthologists for a distinct species, is now regarded 
as a tamo breed of G, ferrugiaeua or hanhiva. The aecond 
good species is the Grey Jungle-Fowl, G. Bonmratiy whose 
range liogins a little to the northward of the limits of the 
])receding, and it occupies the southeni part of the Indian 
peninsula, without being found elsewhere. The cock has 
the shaft of the neck-hackles dilated, forming a horny 
plate, the terminal portion of which is like a drop of yellow 
sealing-wax. His call is said to bo very peculiar, being a 
broken and imperfect kind of crow, quite unlike that of G. 
ferrugineua^ and impossible, says Jerdon, to describe. The 
twx> species, where their respective ranges overlap, occa- 
sionally interbreed in a wild state, and the present readily 
crosses in confiuomeut with domestic poultry, but the 
hybrids are nearly always sterile. The third species is the 
(Cingalese Jungle-Fowl, G. atanUyi (the G. lafayettii oi some 
authors), peculiar to Ceylon. This also greatly resembles 
in plumage some domestic birds, but the cock is red 
beneath, and has a yellow comb with a red edge, and 
pur^JiHli rod (‘hceks and wattles. Ho has also a singularly 
different voice, las crow being dissyllabic. This bird 
crosses readily with tamo hens, but the hybrids are be- 
lieved to bo infertile. The fourth si>ecio8, G. variva (the 
G.finrafua of some authors), inhabits Java and the islands 
eastwards os far as Flores, This differs remarkably from 
the others in not ])ossoHsiug hackles, and ni having a large 
unsorrated comb of red and Vdue, and only a single chin 
wattle. The predominance of green in its plumage is 
another easy mark of distinction. Hybrids between this 
s}>ecios and domestic birds are often produced, but they 
are most commonly sterile. Some of thorn have been 
mistaken for distinct species, as those which have received 
the names of G. mmia and G. temniinchi. 

Several oircumataucos seem to render it likely that 
Fowls were first domesticated in Burmah or the countries 
oi^acent tlioroto, and it is the tradition of the Chinese 
that they rec^eived their poultry from the West about 
the year 1400 n.r. By the Institutes of Manu, the date 
of which is variously assigned from 1200 to 800 B.C., the 
tamo Fowl is forbidden, though the wild is allowed to 
bo eaten- showing that its domestication was accom* 
plishtnl when they were written. The bird is not men- 
tiuueil in the Old Testament nor by Homer, though he 
has *AXcicrcop (Cock) as the name of a man, nor is it 
figured on ancient Egyptian monuments. Pindar men- 
tions it, and Aristophanes calls it the Persian bird, thus 
indicating it to Iiavo been introduced to Greece through 
Persia, and it is figured on Babylonian cylinders between 
the Gth and 7th centuries mo. It is sculptured on the 
Lycian marbles in the British Museum {drea 600 b.c.), 
and Blyth remarks (Mix, 1867, p. 157) that it is there 
represented with the appearance of a true Jungle-Fowl, 
for none of the wild GaUi have the upright bearing of the 
tame breed, but carry their tail in a drooping position. For 
further particulars of these breeds see Poultry, (x- Bf.) 

FOWLER, CuARLBs (1792-1867), architect, was bom 
at Colluinpton, Devon, May 17, 1792. After serving an 
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apprenticeship of five years al Exeter, he went to liondon 
in 1814, and entered the office of David Laing, where 
lie remained till be commenced practice for himself. His 
firat work of importance was the Court of Bankruptcy in 
Bosiughall Street, finished in 1821. Although be gained 
in the following year the first premium for a design for 
the new London bridge, a design by another architect 
was ultimately agreed upon and carried out. Among 
Fowler’s other designs for bridges is that for the one 
constructed across the Dart at Totness. He was also the 
architect for the markets of Covent Garden and Hungerford, 
the new market at Gravesend, and Exeter lower market ; 
and besides several churches he designed Devon lunatic 
asylum (1845), the London fever hospital (1849), and the 
hall of the Wax Chandlers’ Company, Gresham Street 
(1853). For some years he was honorary secretary of the 
institute of British architects, and he was afterwards created 
vice-president. He retired from his profession in ^1853, 
and died at Great Marlow, Bucks, September 26, 1867. 

FOWLER, John (1826-1864), inventor of the steam 
plough, was bom at Melksham, Wilts, July 11, 1826, He 
learned practical engineering at Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
and in 1849 invented a machine for laying drain tiles, 
which was at first worked by horses but ^terwards by 
steam. In 1852 he began experiments in steam cultiva- 
tion, and at the Chester meeting in 1858 he received for 
his steam plough the Royal Agricultural Society’s jirize of 
X500. In conjunction with two partners he established 
in 1861, at Leeds, the well known firm of Fowler 4k Co. 
He died 4th December 1864. See Agriculture. 

FOWLER, William (c. 1560-1614), one of the poets 
who frequented the court of James Yl. before his accession 
to the throne of England, was bom about the year 1560. 
After attending St Leonard’s College, St Andrews, between 
1573-74 and 1578, ho seems to have selected the legal 
profession, and in 1580, when about twenty years of age, 
he was at I^aris studying the civil law. He subsequently 
became private secretary and master of requests to Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James VI. On the occasion of the 
baptism of Prince Heniy on 30th August 1594, the pre- 
paration of the pageants exhibited “was by the king’s 
majesty comn>itted to the lord of Lindorea gnd Mr William 
Fowler”; and the description of these “rareshows and 
singular inventions ” was published at the time. The sister 
of Fowler, Susannah, was married to Sir John Drummond, 
Knight, and gentleman usher of the black rod, and was 
mother of the celebrated poet Dmmmond of Hawtliorndeu. 
On the title of some of his works Fowler styles himself P. 
of Hawick, thus indicating that he was parson or rector of 
Hawick. lie is frequently styled Sir William Fowler, hut 
there is no evidenee that he was over knighted. That 
Fowler was a man of very superior literary merit is evinced 
by his works, which are still preserved. The first of these 
is a collection of sonnets entitled The Tarantula of Love ; 
the other is a translation from the Italian of the Triumphs 
of Petrarch. These two manuscripts were presented by his 
nephew, Drummond of Hawthoruden, to the library of the 
university of Edinburgh in 1626, and it is understood both 
wUl shortly be published. Fowler was a great favourite at 
court He prefixed a panegyrical sonnet to 7'he Furies^ 
a composition of James VL, while the king in return 
performed a similar office for Triumphs of Petrarch^ in 
a strain of versification which for vigour and fiuency was 
vastly superior to his common style. Besides the above, 
two volumes of his manuscript notes, scrolls of imeins, ikc,, 
are preserved among the Drummond MSS., in the library 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Specimens of 
Fowler’s verses were published in 1823 by Leyden in his 
Scattiah Deacriptive Poemsj and are also to be found in 
other colloctions illustrating the poetry of the period. 
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roWHES, OBOEOt (mS-lB49), rh.D., F.ILS., an 
eminent chemist, was born in London. He early showc^ 
an interest in scientific pursuits, and when seventeen or 
eighteen years of age joined with Dr Henry Watts and Mr 
Everett in establishing a philosophical class at the Western 
Literary Institution in Leicester Square. In 1837 he 
entered the laboratory of Everett, lecturer on chemistry 
at the Middlesex Hospital; and in 1839 he studied for 
some time under Professor Liebig at Giessen. He was 
lecturer on chemistry first at the Charing Cross and then 
at the Middlesex Hospital Mjedioal School, as also at the 
school of the Pharmaceutical Society, lu 1846 he was 
appointed director of the Birkbeck Chemical Laboratory in 
University College, London. He died of consumption, 
January 31, 1849, Besides his well-known and frequently 
re-edit<m Manuai of ChemUtrj;^ and the Acton prise essay 
of the Eoyal Institution, entitled ChemiMry^ as exemplify- 
ing the Wisdom and Bemficence of God^ Fownes wrote 
numerous scientific papers, among others the following : — 

**On the Direct Formation of Cyanogen from its Klemcnts,” 
Jiep, JiriL Assoc., 1841, part ii. pp. 62, 58 ; “On the Preparation 
of Artificial Yeast,” Mem. Cfkcm. Soc,.!., i841-‘43, pp. 100-103; 
“ Oh the Preparation of Hippuric Acid,” Phd. Mag.^ xxL, 1842, 
pp. 382-884; “ On the Food of Plants” [prize essay], Jowr. Agrie, 
tSoc , iv., 1848, pp. 498-566; “On the Kxistence of Phosphoric 
Acid in Rocks of Igneous Origin,” Phit. Trans., 1844, pp. 63-56; 
“An Account of the Artificial Formation of a Vegeto-alkali ” 
(Furfurol), and “On Benzoline,” ib., 1845, pp. 2.58-268; “On 
the Production of Furfurol,” Pharm. Joum., 1849, 113-116; “On 
the Kqni valent or Combining Volumes of Solid Bodies,” i5., pp. 
884-339. 

FOX (Vttlpe8\ a genua of digitigrado Carnivora, be- 
longing to the Canidm or dog family, but differing from 
the true dogs {Canis) in the greater elongation and sharp- 
ness of the muzzle, and in the greater length and bushincss 
of the tail. They likewise differ in the pupil of the eye 
being elliptical when contracted, and in the possession of 
a subcaudal gland, in which a fetid substance is secreted, 
the emission of which gives to foxes their peculiarly dis- 
agreeable odour. There are 24 recent species of foxes 
known, distributed over all the great continents except 
South America and Australia. Of these the Feunec foxes 
are exclusively African, and the bristle-tailed foxes North 
American. The Common Fox ( Vxdpes vulgar%s\ the pet of 
the hunting field and the pest of the farmyard, occurs 
throughout Europe, wherever it has not been exterminated 
by man. It is the Scottish tod and the PVench renard. It 
measures about two feet in length exclusive of the tail, 
which is about a foot long Its fur is of a reddish-brown 
colour above, and more or less white beneath ; the back of 
its ears and the fore part of its limbs are black, and the tip 
of its bushy tail, or brush as it is called, is white. Its long, 
sharp muzzle, erect pointed ears, and sharp eye give it an 
appearance of sagacity and cunning which its real character 
fully justifies. The fox is undoubtedly the subtlest of 
British beasts of the field, its intellectual capacity having 
no doubt been enlarged by the peculiarly hard conditions 
under which alone it is permitted to exist in this country. 
It is regularly hunted by the fleet and keen-scented fox- 
hounds, urged on by mounted huntsmen, all of whom 
are not unfrequently bafiied by the speed, cunning, and 
iugenuity of this wily creature. The fox is a solitary 
knimal, inhabiting a burrow known as its earth, which it 
either excavates for itself, or, as more usually happens, 
obtains by previously ejecting the badger or the rabbit 
from its home. So averse, indeed, is the fox to dig for 
itself, that when foiled in its attempts to dispossess the 
badger, it has been known to take up its quarters with the 
latter, and in Germany it is readily induced to make its 
home in artificial burrows, constructed of stone and earth 
for the purpose of facUitatiog the operation of diggipg out 
the cubs. The fox also occurs in woods, and even in 


open country without burrows, lying in its “cover” by day 
and stealing forth at night, when alone it can bo said to see 
properly, in search of its prey. Its food coubihts of rabbits, 
hares, poultry, and game-birds, although when these are 
not to be had it is fain to satisfy its hunger with rats, 
mice, and even insects — the droppings of these creatures,** 
says Bell, being often composed almost entirely of the 
wing cases of beetloa** The fox also visits the sea shore, 
whore it feeds on shell-fish and crustaoeaus ; and on the 
Continent it is said to frequent the vineyards in order to 
gratify its taste for rip# grapes. Although the flesli of 
most birds forms its favourite food, it is a curious circum- 
stance, noticed by Dr Weissenboni, that even the severest 
hunger cannot compel it to eat the flesh of birds of prey, 
while there is good reason to believe that the fox enjoys, if 
it does not even prefer, “high** meat. The female produces 
her young in April- -the period of gestation extending 
from 60 to 66 days. These are usually from 6 to 8 in 
number, and for thorn she shows the greatest solicitude, 
defending them with the utmost courago. and exhibiting a 
boldness altogether foreign to her character at other times. 
The cubs attain their full size iu about 1 8 mouths, and the 
duration of life in the s)>ecieB, judging from individuals 
kept in confinement, probably extends to 13 or 14 yoara 
The cubs, like those of most Carnivora, are exceedingly 
playful, and may often bo seen amusing themselves, after 
the manner of young dogs, in pursuit of their own brushes 
Their resemblance to the dog does not, however, extend 
much further, for, unlike it, they seem incapable of attach 
ment to man. Although taken young and brought up 
with dogs, their attachment does not go beyond refraining 
from biting the hand that is accustomed to feed them. 
They remain timid and suspicious, and are always ready to 
snap at any one socking to be familiar. This inca]mbility 
of domestication, and the fact that the dog and fox have 
never been known to interbreed, would seem to prove that 
these animals are by no means so nearly related as was at 
one time supposed. Ample proof of the very considerable 
intellectual capacity of the fox is to be found in the 
stratagems to which it has recourse in securing its prey, 
but still more iu the quickness with which it detects man*s 
strategic efforts to outwit and capture it. “ Its instinctive 
cunning,** says Bell, “leads it soon to suspect the wiles of 
its enemies, and it will in a very short time ascertain the 
design of a trap or a gin, though concealed with the utmost 
care.*' Nothing can exceed the caution with which reynard 
approaches and examines the baited trap, or the noi}- 
chalance with which he approaches, enters, and rifles the 
snare in wdiich some animal has been already caught, and 
which he evidently knows can do him no injury until 
reset. There are also several well-authenticated cases of 
the fox counterfeiting death in order to escape from its 
enemies. Attempts have been made to put a different 
interpretation on such instances, but examples of “ feign- 
ing ** have of late years been noticed in so many aud such 
diverse animals, — among insects, reptiles, birds, and 
mammals, — that there seems no reason to doubt that the 
wily fox has recourse to a stratagem which, for want of a 
bettor term, may be described as counterfeiting death. 

Closely allied to the common fox of Europe is the lied 
Fox ( Vulpes fulvus) of eastern North America, regarded by 
many naturalists as only a variety of the common species — 
an opinion which receives some confirmation from the fact 
that hitherto no remains of the red for have been found in 
the cave deposits of that continent, although remains of the 
grey fox are abundant. It may thus possibly bo the 
descendant of individuals of the European species, intro- 
duced at a comparatively early period, and owing the 
differences that now distinguish it to the greatly altered 
conditions under which for centuries it has existed. It is 
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altogether larger than the common fox of Enrope, and the fur 
in longer and softer, the colour more brilliant, and the muzzle 
lees extended According to Sir J. Kichardeon, it^ preys 
largely on the emoller animals of the rat family, and U very 
fond of fish, ** The red fox/' he says, “ does not posseas the 
wind of its English congener. It runs for about IDO yards 
with great swiftness, but its strength is exhausted in the 
first burst, and it is soon overtaken by a wolf or a mounted 
horseman/’ In Canada and the United States it is largely 
hunted for its valuable fur, about 00,000 skins of this 
species being annually importedaintp the London market. 
There are several well-known varieties of the red fox, as 
the cross fox and the black or silver fox. The latter is 
veiy soarco, and its fur is more valuable than any other 
found in North America. La Hontan states that in his 
time a skin of the silver fox was worth its weight in gold, 
and an unusually fine skin has been sold in the London 
market for .£50. The fur is sometimes of a uniform black 
shining colour, except at the tip of the tail, which is white ; 
but more usually it has a hoary appearance from the 
admixture of whije tipped hairs with those entirely black. 
This fox is exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, owing 
j>robably to the persistency with which it is hunted by the 
fur traders. About ICOO skins of the silver fox are 
annually imported into Britain. The Arctic Fox ( VtUpes 
laffopu») is an inhabitant of the boreal regions of Europe, 
Asia, and Amoric^i. It is somewhat smaller than the 
European fox, its ears being less pointed and the muzzle 
shorter. The soles of its feet are densely furred, resembling 
those of a hare, hence its specific name, ta^opua. As with 
many Arctic animals the colour of its fur changes with the 
season, being in most cases of a pure white colour in winter, 
with the exception of a few black hairs at the extremity of 
the tail. I'owards the end of April, however, when the 
Arctic snows begin to disapi)ear, the long white fur gives 
place to shorter hair of a dark brown or sooty colour. 
Occasionally a dark-coloured fox may be seen in winter, 
and a white one in summer, and in Iceland, according to 
Professor Newton, the winter coat differs very slightly in 
colour from that of summer, probably owing to the com- 
paratively mild character of the Icelandic winter. The 
Arctic fox has little of the proverbial cunning of its kind, 
having been seen to walk unsuspiciously into the trap 
which had been baited in its presence. It is an exceedingly 
cleanly animal, and the fetid odoifr characteristic of the 
entire genus is almost absent in this species. It differs also 
from the common fox in being gregarious, living, according 
to Richardson, in little villages consisting of 20 or 30 
burrows placed near each other. The Arctic foxes seek 
their food, which consists of lemmings, birds, eggs, and 
carrion, at night, and their first impulse, .says Captain Lyon, 
on socuiiiig it is to hide it, oven though suffering severely 
from hmigor. It ^^as suggested some years ago by Pro- 
fessor New'tou that this species supported itself during 
winter on a store of i)rovi«ionB laid up during summer, and 
Captain Fediion was able during tne recent polar expedition 
(1875) to confirm this. When in Grinnoll Land he and 
nis oompanious came upon Arctic foxes, and were greatly 
surprised on discovering numerous deposits of dead lem- 
mings. ‘*lu one nook, *' says Captiiu Foilden, ** under a 
rock we pulleil out over 50 ; w^e disturbed numerous caches 
of 20 and 30, and the ground was honeycomlied with holes, 
each of wliich contained several bodies of these little 
aniiAals, a small quantity of earth being placed over them ” 
(4 Voj/offefo the J*olar AVci, by Captain Sir G. Nares, 1878). 
Nearly 10,000 skins of the Arctic fox, chiefly in winter 
fur, are annually brought into Britain. 

Foxes are found fossil in caverns in many parts of 
Europe, and extinct species occur in the Tertiary deposits 
of both hemispheres. (j. gi.) 


FOX, Cbakli^ J^abcks (174M806), boxti on the 8#^' 
of January 1749, at 9 Conduit Street, in tibe city of 
Westminster, was the third son of Henir Foic, first Lord 
Holland* His mother was the eldest daughter of the Second 
duke of Richmond. As his mat-great-^ndmotlier woe 
duchess of Portalnouth, he had in bis veins the blood of 
Charles 11 of England and Henry IV. of France. His 
paternal grandfather, Sir Stephen Fox, was born shortly 
after Charles I. ascended the throne, and died shortly 
after the accession of GeOrge L The public services of 
this member of the Fox family have received less notice 
than they deserve. He was a yeoman’s son who, having 
been taught to read, write, and cipher, was considered 
capable of rising in the world. When a youth he first 
obtained a situation in the household of the earl of 
Northumberland ; then he entered the service of Lord 
Percy, the earl’s brother, and he was present with the 
royalist army at the battle of Worcester as Lord Percy’s 
deputy at the ordnance board. Accompanying Charles II. 
in his flight to the Continent, be served him in a menial 
capacity during his exile, till he was promoted to be keeper 
of the privy purse. He was employed as intermediary 
between the king and General Monk. Honours and 
emolument were his reward after the Restoration ; he was 
knighted, and appointed to the lucrative offices of clerk of 
the green cloth and paymaster of the forces. He entered 
the House of Commons, first as member for Salisbury, 
and secondly for Westminster. He succeeded the earl of 
Rochester as a commissioner of the treosury, filling that 
office for 23 years and during three reigns. At the mature 
ago of seventy-seven he married for the second time ; four 
children were the issue of this marriage. He died in 1716 
at the age of eighty-nine, and loft a large fortune. It is 
his distinction to have founded Chelsea hospital, and to have 
contributed XI 3,000 in aid of this laudable public work. 
Though his place as a statesman is in the second or even 
the third rank, yet he was a useful man in his generation, 
and a public servant who creditably discharged all the duties 
with which he was entrusted. Unlike other statesmen of 
his day, he grew rich in the service of the nation without 
being Buspocted of corruption, and without forfeiting the 
esteem of his contemporaries. Sir Stephen Fox’s second 
son by liis second marriage was named Henry, Inheriting 
a large share of the riches which his father had accumu- 
lated, he squandered it soon after attaining his majority. 
Heiiiy Fox went to the Continent to escape from hie 
creditors. There he made the acquaintance of a country- 
woman of fortune, who became his patroness and was so 
lavish with her purse that, after several years’ absence, 
bo was in a position to return home and to enter parliament 
08 member lor Hindon. He became the favourite pupil 
and devoted supporter of Sir Robert Walpole, achieving 
unequalled and unenviable proficiency in the worst political 
arts of his master and model. As a speaker be was fluent 
and self-possessed, imperturbable under attack, audacious in 
exposition or retort, and able to hold his own against Pitt 
himself. Thus he made himself a power in the House of 
Commons, and an indispensable member of several adminia- 
tmtions. He heaped up riches when acting as paymaster 
o! the forces during the war which Pitt conducted witli 
extraordinary vigour, and in which the nation was intoxi- 
cated with glory. He served under the earl of Bute in 
order that he might exercise his skill in cajolery and cor- 
ruption to induce the House of Commons to approve ol the 
treaty of Paris; as a recompense, he was raised to the 
House of Lords with the title of Baron Holland. He strove, 
but in vain, to obtain promotion to the dignity of an earl, 
a dignity upon which be had set his heart, and he died a 
sorely ilisappointed man, with a reputation for cunning and 
unsorupulousness which cannot easily be matched, and with 
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popularity which juattfles the couothaicm that he wae 
the moet thoroughly hated etateemau of his day* Henry 
Fox's aJffecfeion for hia eon Charles James verged ou idolatry* 
The boy was both precocious and engaging. Whatever he 
chose to learn, he acquired with ease, and he displayed 
more than a boy's good sense in correcting his faults. 
Once he overheard hia mother, with whom he was no 
favourite, remark to his father, Charles is dreadfully 
passionate ; what shall we do with him and the reply, 
** Oh, never mind ; he is a very eenelblo little fellow, and he 
will lonm to cure himself." Thereupon he resolved to 
repress his angry passions, and he succeeded in rendering 
himself a pattern for goiitle bearing and command of 
temper. He went to Eton when he was nine, having 
spent the preceding year, at his own request, in the school 
kept at Wandsworth by Pampeloune, a French refugee. 
The boy's health was delicate, and this caused his father 
much anxiety. He was not diligent in learning, nor was 
his tendency towards indolence at school counteracted by 
the discipline to which he was subjected. The Rev. Dr 
Francis, his tutor, sent to his father accounts more Hatteriug 
than just of his son's progress and attention, and bettor 
fitted to gratify parental fondness than set forth the truth* 
He often went home in order to accompany his parents 
to some notable spectacle, chief among them being the 
coronation of George HI., where he met with a slight 
accident, which, being reported in tlio newspapers, caused 
his father to write, ‘‘The article [in the newspapers] 
of Charles's mishap has brought several messages. TJie 
boy is a great deal better beloved than his father is." 
When fourteen he left school for four mouths, which ho 
spent with his parents at 8pa and J^aris. His father 
taught him to game at 8 pa, giving him several gold 
pieces wherewith to try hia luck, as the saying is, every 
evening. Hence ho early became addicted to the vice 
which was for some years his besetting sin, and for which 
ho could urge no other excuse, when taunted with it latei 
by Lord Hillsborough in the House of (^ommons, than that 
it was a vice “ countenanced by the fashion of the times, a 
vice to which some of the greatest churaotors had given 
way in the early part of their lives, and a vice which earned 
with it its own punishment, and entailed a curse upon thuso 
who were addicted to it," Ho returned to Eton thinking 
himself a thorough young man of the world ; bat his dandi- 
fied uirs only excited the ridicule of his comrades, and Dr 
Barnard, the head master, by flogging him for misconduct, 
made him feel keenly that ho wus still a mere schoolboy. 
More instructive and advantogeous than trips to the Con- 
tinent and visits to Continental gaming houses were tlie 
visits which he made to the Houses of Parliament, in com- 
pany with hia father, to hear important debates. He was 
in the gallery of the House of Commons when Lord Nt>rth 
moved “ that the paper entitled the JTo? ih Briton is a false, 
Bcandalous, and seditious libel." His father impressed iipfin 
him that John Wilkes was a bad man, and that the earl 
of Bute was a sagacious minister; these opinions were 
embodied by him in some French verses, which injudicious 
admirers have reproduced to show his want of mastery over 
the French language, and the absurdity of his boyish political 
sentiments. Leaving Eton in 1764, Fox went to Oxford, 
where he entered Hertford College. In a letter to his friend 
Mr Macartney, he professed a great liking for Oxford and 
fondness for mathematics, adding, in another letter, that he 
believed mathematics were useful, and was sure they were 
entertaining, this being enough, in hia opinion, to recommend 
them. The same letter contained his judgment on a newly 
published poem, which is far less paradoxical and more 
creditable to bis discernment than the foregoing statement 
concerning mathematics. The poem was the Traveller ^ 
which the youthful critic pronounced, with perfect truth. 


“ to have a good deal of merit." A trip to Paris and a stay 
there of two months interrupted Fox's university career. 
Dr Newcome, the head of his college, readily sanctioned tins 
holiday, making the complimentary remark that such a[i]ili- 
catiun as his required ‘"sointo intoitnission, nnd you arc the 
only person with whom I have over had connexion to whom 
I could say this. . . , You necxl not interrupt your amuse- 
ments by Bcvore studios ; for it is wholly unnecessary to 
make a step onw^avil without you, and tberofore vie shall 
stop until we huvi the pleasure of yoiir company." This 
visit to the cfii»itQl of Fraiicc vrm no more serviceable to him, 
in a moral sense, than his iirevious one. Ilia father en- 
couraged him to indulge himself without stint in plcnsurc.s to 
which young men are only too prone, and, what is still more 
blameworthy, jested at tho scruples of a son who had no 
strong liking for vicious courses. On his return to Oxford 
he worked hard at his studies, spending the greater part 
of a vacation in systematic reading along with his friend 
Dickson, who W'as nfteiwaids bishop of Down. Their 
leisure was devoted to perusing tho works of the early 
English dramatists, all of which they read. Taking his 
degree in 1766, bo left Oxford and spent tho succeodiug 
two years in Continental tuivel, traversing Franco and Italy, 
either in company with his parents, or elae with his friend.^ 
Lord Carlisle, Jjurd Fitxwilliam, and Mr IJvodale Price. 
Along with Mr Price ho visited Voltaire at Fernoy, where 
he was heaitily welcomed by the great French man for his 
father’s sake, and was advised to read Voltaire's published 
works in order that ho might onmucijiato himself from 
religious prejudices and increase his stock of ideas. He 
become a proficient in speaking the French tongue, and 
ho practised himself in writing it by penning poetical 
epistles in French to his friend Fitzpatrick. He also 
mastered Italian, which he admired beyond measure, saying 
that there was “moie good poetiy in Italian than in all 
other languages that I understand put together." Ilo was 
then passionately foml of amateur acting and of wearing 
fiuo clothes. In after days liis friends could scarcely credit 
the assurance of the frioudb of his youth when the latter 
scaled that Fox, who had become a sloven in dress, was 
once a “ macaroni," having made a journey from Paris to 
Lyons in order to buy waist coats, and was in tbo habit of 
walking about with a little French hat on hia head and 
red-heoled shoca on his feet. As difiieiilt was it for some 
among them to realize th«t Fox, tho leader of tho Whigs, 
and e\eu furtliir advanced in Liberal opinions than the 
majority of his t»arty, had been such a Tory at the outset 
ol his parliamentary career as to write to George Selwyn 
in the following terms : “ I am reading Clarendon, but 
scarcely get on faster than you did with your Charles V. I 
think the style bad, auil that lie has a great deal of tho old 
w'oman in his way of thinking, but hate the opposite party 
so much that it gives one a kind of partiality for him." 
Hating tho opposite party so thoroughly, it is not 8urj)ris- 
iug that he should have been inimical to tho first adminis- 
tration of the marquis of Rockingham, an administration 
that repealed tho Stamp Act which George Grenville liad 
designed to raise a revenue in the American C^olonios, an 
admin istratinn which was far too libcrnl in tendency and 
independent in character to suit the narrow and personal 
views of George III., and that he should have written to 
Sir George ^laoartney, “every body laughs at its mem^ 
Lers, holds them cheap, hut, according to the fashionable 
phrase, doing justice to their good intentioneJ* In 1768, 
when still under age, Fox was returned for Midhurst, 
then a pocket borough. His father having made the 
arrangements necessary for liis election had thereby pro 
vided a supporter of the ministry of tho day which the earl 
of Chatham had formed, and in w^hich tho duke of Grafton 
was first lord of the troasur}'. Fox's maiden s]>oech in the 
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House of Commons was delivered in defence of the ministij 
and in opposition to Heating John Wilkes as member for 
Mi<l(]lesex. He at once made his mark as a parliamentary 
speaker, recalling to some menibers the best traits of 
Charles Townshend and the older Pitt, His fatlier, 
delighted at the success achieved by his favourite son, 
communicated his satisfaction to his aoquaintaiAces, and 
wrote to one of them that he had been told Charles 
had spoken extremely well : — “ It was all off-hand, all 
argumentative, in roi>ly to Mr Burke and Mr Wedderbum, 
and excoBHivoly well indeed, hoar it spoken of by 
everybody as a most extraordinary thing, and I am, 
you seo, not a little pleased with it.** Fox liad liis 
reward by being appointed a lord of the admiralty im- 
mediately after attaining his majority, and when Lur'd 
North iitid succeeded the duke of Grafton as prime minister. 
Two years afterwards he resigned, on account of a misunder- 
sturiding with bis chief and a determination to oppose the 
Iio)al Marriage Bill, which the ministry introduced out of 
deference to (leorgo IIL, and about which the king w'Tote 
to Lord North : — T do expect every nerve to be strained 
to carry the Bill through both Houses with a becoming 
firinnesH, for it is not a question that immediately relates 
to administration, but x>6i*^()ually to myself; therefore I 
have a right to expect a hearty sujiport from every one 
in luy service, and shall remember defaulters.** Fox not 
only opposed this bill, which was framed to discourage 
members of the royal family from marrying, and to throw 
artificial obstacles in their way should they desire to make 
love matches, but he also introduced a bill to amend 
Lord Hardwicke’s Act, For the better i)reveT)ting of 
Clandestine Marriages,** which his father had virulently 
ox>poBod. This conduct, which gave great offence to 
Ooorgo HI., was the origin of that implacable enmity to his 
great subject which ever after prevailed in the royal breast, 
the detriment alike of the throne and the country. 
In introducing his bill Fox is said by Horace Walpole 
to have spoken “with ease, grace, and clearness**; he 
effectively answered Edmund Burke and L<»rd North vrho 
opposed it, ridiculing the arguments of the former and con- 
futing those of the latter, “with a shrewdness that, from its 
multiplicity of reasons, as much exceeded his father in 
embracing all the arguments of his antagonists as ho did in 
his manner and delivery.** This was doubly agreeable to 
his father, who had formed a clandestine marriage, and 
who thought such an Act as Lord Hardwicko’s a slur 
ui)on himself, Tho attempt of his son failed, though ho 
had the triumph of beating the ministry by a majority of 
one on a motion for leave to introduce the bill. After 
Ixung a year out of office, ho became reconciled to Lord 
]Ni>rth, and re-entered the administratlou as a junior lord of 
the tieasury. But ho soon reasserted his indei>endeuce, 
differing from Lord Norlli on a question of procedure, and 
causing tlie defeat of the ministry iu the House of Commons 
by pressing an unwelcome motion to a division. The king 
was incensed at what he styled Charles Fo.x*s xiresumptiou, 
adding, in a letter to the premier, “ Indeed, that young 
man has so thoro ighly cast off every X)rincip1e of common 
honour and hontsty that he must become as contenqitible 
as he is odious; uud 1 hope you will let him know you are 
not insensible of his conduct towards you.** Lord North, 
acting in conformity with tho king's suggestion, wrote as 
follows to Fox : — “ Sir, his Majesty has thought proper to 
order a newVoinniission of the treasury to be made out, in 
which I do n^ see your name.** Thus ended the first stage 
of Fox’s politiyi career. A year later he avowed in tho 
House of Comiwns that “ the greatest folly of his life was 
in having suppclffted Lord North.” He was chargeable 
with follies of anouher kind. Among tho young men of tho 
day he was conspicuous for staking money at jday and 


mahing bets on horse races. Sometimes he won bets made 
at Newmarket; but he almost invariably lost larger sums in 
a gaming club at Almaek’s, where the stakes were .£50;and 
where as much as X10,000 was on the table at a time. Lord 
Holland advanced £40,000 to pay his debts, but this did 
not suffice, and he became the dupe of a Mrs Grieve, who, 
on the pretext of introducing him to a Miss Phipps, a West 
Indian heiress, obtained mone^ from him. His reputation 
stood so low in |>ublic estimation that, according to Horace 
Walpole, it was commonly supposed he had been dismissed 
by Lord North for robbing the treasury. In 1774 Fox 
began that opposition to the ill-advised and ill-fated 
measnres of Itord Nortli which gave him a place among the 
greatest of orators and the most prescient of statesmen. 
He lost both his parents in that year, and hk brother 
Stephen, second Lord Holland, soon followed them to the 
grave, leaving behind him the boy whom Fox treated 
with almost paternal fondness and care, whoso memory 
as third Lord Holland is held in kindly remembrance, 
and who, with characteristic modesty, considered it his 
chief glory to liave been the nephew of Fox and friend 
of Grey. Boon after Fox entered the ranks of the Oppo- 
sition he became its acknowledged chief. This rapid 
advancement was largely due to tho lessons in practical 
politico taught him by Edmund Burke, whose acquaintance 
he had made in early life. The story of his career from 
1774, when he left Lord NortVa administration, to 1782, 
when Lord North resigned and when he became secretary 
of state in the second Hockingham administration, is asso- 
ciated with the unsparing and brilliant opposition of the 
Whig party to the war which ended with the ratification 
of the independence of the Thirteen United Colonies of 
America. An important episode during that period was 
his election as member for the city of Westminster. On 
the 2d of February 1780, a meeting in favour of parlia- 
mentary reform w^as held iu Westminster Hall, at which 
such leading members of the Whig party wore present as 
the duke of Portland, Earl Tem^de, John Wilkes, General 
Burgoyne, Alderman Sawbridge, Edmund Burke, and over 
which* Fox presided. He delivered a stirring speech in 
favour of a redress of grievances, and in ]jurticular of a 
reform in the representation of the people. After it had 
been resolved that a petition to that effect should be pre- 
sented to parliament, it was proposed and carried by accla- 
mation that Fox, “ the Man of the People, ” should become 
a candidate to represent Westminster in the House of 
( bmmons, and before the year closed he was a member for 
the constituency which he represented till tho end of his 
life. A little more than a century had then elapsed since 
Sir Stci)hon Fox, his grandfather, had been first returned 
for the city of Westminster. George III. encouraged the 
ox>poaition to the election of the “ Man of the People,” of 
whom ho WTote that “Fox never had any principle, and 
can therefore act as his interest may guide him.*' Eight 
thousand pounds were contributed out of the civil list to 
promote the success of Lord Lincoln, tho favourite of the 
court, yet neither corrupt exx>enditure nor royal disapproval 
sufficed to hinder the triumph of Fox. As secretary of 
state in tho ministry of the Marquis of Hockingham, and 
leader of the House of Commons, Fox displayed great 
business aptitude and capacity for conciliation. A short 
time before he became minister, Horace Walpole wrote to 
Sir Horace Mann : — “ Mr Fox is the first figure in all 
the places I have mentioned, — the hero in parliament, 
at the gaming-table, at Newmarket** After he became 
minister, the same lyriter informed his correspondent— 
“ Mr Fox already shines as greatly in place as he did in 
opposition, though infinitely more difficult a task. He is 
now os indefatigable as he was idle. He has perfect 
toihper, and not only good humour but good nature, and. 
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which is the first quality Of a prime miuietar in a free 
country, has more common sense than any man, with amaz- 
ing parts that are neither ostentatious nor afiected.** His i 
experience of high office was very short. Lord liockingham j 
became premier on the 27th of March 1782] he died on 
the first of the following July, and Fox resigned immedi- 
ately afterwards* He had finally resolved to do so before 
the death of his chief, having been outvoted in the cabinet 
on the question of unconditionally acknowledging the in- 
dependence of the United Colonies. His brother secretary 
of state, the earl of Shelburne, atid other colleagues thought 
that the concession of independence should be made one of 
the conditions of peace. Fox regarded Shelburne with un- 
disguised aversion. When the administration was formed, 
be fancied that Shelburne was disposed to imitate Lord 
North and to pay undue deference to George HI., and he 
told him that it appeared ^^the administration was to 
consist of two parts, one belonging to the king, the other 
to the public.” Four weeks after being in office Fox wrote 
to his friend Fitzpatrick : — “ Shelburne shows himself 
more and more every day, is ridiculously jealous of tny 
encroaching on his department, and wishes very much to 
encroach upon mine.” Shelburne, in turn, suspected Fox 
of designs to monopolize power, and to have his own way 
in all things. This unfortunate antagonism between two 
men of remarkable ability caused a split in the Whig party, 
and enabled the king to succeed in his policy of entrust- 
ing power only to ministers who were subservient to his 
will Succeeding Lord Kockiugham as premier, Shelburne 
held office till the 24th February 1783. The coalition 
ministry, in which the duke of Portland was premier, and 
Lord North and Fox were secretaries of state, took the 
place of that over which Shelburne had presided. It was 
with extreme and undisguised reluctance that the king per- 
mitted this administration to be formed. When he fomid 
it hopeless to struggle against the inevitable result, he 
communicated his reh .1 feelings on the subject to those 
politicians who prided themselves upon being bis friends. 
In conversation with Mr Wyndham Grenville, lie poured 
out his indignation upon Fox, whom ho loaded with every 
expression of abhorrence; upon the duke of Portland, 
against whom ho was little less violent ; upon Lord North, 
to whoso conduct ho imputed all the disasters of the country , 
upon American independence, which seemed to have been 
a most bitter pill indeed.” His early detestation of Fox 
bad now been Intensified, owing to the unnatural behaviour 
of his eldest son, which he erroneously attributed to the 
teaching of the great Whig statesman. The king even 
consulted Lord Chancellor Thurlow and Lord Ashburton 
as to “ what redress ho could have against a man who 
alienated from him the afiections of his son,” and it is said 
that Thurlow told him ‘*ho would have no peace till his 
son and Fox were secured in the Tower.” One of the first 
acts of the coalition was to arrange about the establish- 
ment and income of the Prince of Wales. The king was 
shocked at the proposition which the ministry laid before 
him, considering the sum which had been agreed upon as 
a fitting one for the prince to receive utterly extravagant ; 
and he alleged that his advisets were ready to sacrifice the 
public interests to gratify an ** ill-advised young man.” In 
consequence of the kin^s disapproval of the scheme, his 
eldest son had to content himself with an allowance which 
was wholly inadequate ; hence he had to make repeated 
applications to parliament to pay his debts. While the 
H u ^iblitiou ministry held office the definitive treaties of peace 
veire Great Britain and France, Spain, and 

the United Ami^rica, and thus the war whicli a 

ministry after George III.’s own heart had provoked and 
carried on with amazing incompetence ceased to impo- 
verish and humiliate the nation. But the chief act of the 
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administration and the cause of its downfall was the in 
troductioii of a bill for the just and efficient government 
of British India. Though Burke had the principal share 
in plauuing the measure, yet Fox, haviug made himself 
thoroughly master of the questions at issue, expounded the 
scheme in the House of Commons with great lucidity and 
impressivouess. The oppbsitiou to it was vehement and 
disingenuous ; the measure was falsely descrihod as having 
been solely designed in order to confiscate the property of 
the East India Company and establish the supremacy of 
the Whig party. William Pitt, who was then unsparing 
and unfair in his criticism, afterwards did practical justice 
to the wisdom of Fox and his colleagues by bringing a 
measure into parliament resembling that of the coalition 
ministry in many essential particulars. Fox*s prediction was 
thus verified, for the day arrived when his statesmanlike 
and much maligned bill was regarded in its true light as 
a strong, but as a necessary and a just measure.” But the 
king had determined that the bill which Fox had safely 
piloted through the House of Commons should never pass 
into law ; several persons calling themselvos his friends 
aided him m acconiplislung his object, and the ministry, 
after being defeated by a small majority in the House 
of Lords, was summarily and contemptuously dismissed. 
Twenty-two years elapsed before Fox returned to office. 

Daring throe months after his dismissal, Fox endeavoured 
to counteract the power of the sovereign to dissolve parlia- 
ment ; hut he was baffiod by the boldness and patience of 
William Pitt, the young prime minister. Then followed a 
more trying discomfiture when the country pronounced in 
favour of his rival at the general election of 1784. Even 
the Nonconformiste, who had no warmer advocate than 
Fox, and whose only hope for the redress of intolerable 
grievances consisted in the Whig party being in offic.e, 
turned against their true tnends, rallying to the shout of 
Pitt and the constitution,” instead of aiding by voice and 
vote the cause of “Fox and free government.” They 
deserted him at a critical junctui^. Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to plead for them with Ids whole heart and soul, 
and merely remarked, “ on recolltction of what had been 
their conduct upon that occasion [^the coalition], the House 
v/ould at least do him the justice to say that, in sup- 
porting them that day, ho was not influenced by any 
very obvious motives of private partiality or attachment 
Tet he was determined to let them know that, though they 
could upon some occasions lose sight of their principles of 
liberty, he would not upon any occasion lose sight of his 
principles of toleration.” It was not enough for the king 
and the young and haugliiy i)remier that the Whig party 
should be defeated in the country ; they were resolved to 
exclude Fox from parliament, and in any case to prevent 
his re-election for Westminster. Admiral Lord Hood, Sir 
Cecil Wray, and Fox were the candidates for the two 
seats. The court and the ministry wore bent upon the 
first two being chosen. What the king styled “gold pills ” 
were lavished on the occasion. Moreover, 280 of the 
Guards were sent to vote as householders, a thing which 
Horace Waljiole said his father “ in the most quiet season 
would not have dared to do.” The character of the struggle 
recalled an envenomed contest 89 years previously, when 
the Jacobites strove with all their .might to hinder the 
re-election of Sir Stephen Fox, a declared supporter of the 
xievolution settlement. In 1784, as in 1696, the party 
of freedom and constitutional government carried the day 
in Westminster, and Fox was returned by a majority of 236. 
But the partisans of divine right in 1695 never dreamed 
of retrieving their defeat in the manner which found favour 
in the eyes of George III. and his advisers in 1784. A 
scrutiny was demanded, in order that Fox might not 
take his seat. Happily, this pettifogging manoeuvre was 
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thwarted by the action of attached frienos, wno procured 
his election for the Kirkwall burghs* The validity of this | 
election was challetigod, but without result, aud Fox was | 
able to make that impassioned and masterly protest in the 
House of Ooimnons $igainst the shameful treatment to j 
which he bad been subjected, which is known as his I 
speech on the Westminster scrutiny, and which ranks 
among the best speeches ever delivered in parliament j 
The scrutiny went on for a year, till even Pitt’s docile 
majority resented the further continuance of the uncon- 
stitutional farce, aud voted that it should bnd. In con- 
sequence of this Fos took his seat as member for West- 
minster, brought an action against the high bailiff, who 
hod conducted himself in the affair as a tool of the min- 
istry, and recovered X2()00 damages, which he distributed 
among the Westminster charities, The remainder of Fox’s 
parliamentary career is more remarkable for cloqueut 
speeches than fur stirring [>ersonal incident* His criticism 
of J’ltt’s meaHures was always shrewd aud vigorous, though 
not invariably just He blundered must serioasly In 
denouncing the commercial treaty with France, a scheme 
of far-seoing policy and admirable |iatriotism« When this 
subject was debated he gave utterance to a phrase which, 
like the uttenxnces of many other notable men, has been 
repeated to his discredit by persons who, purposely or 
inadvertently, dissociate it from the context, and withhold 
the qualifying clauses. Having said that France was 
the natural ppliiical enemy of (f rent Britain,” he was re- 
proached for calling the French the natural enemies of 
the Knglish. What be meant to convey was, not that 
enmity necessarily existed between the English and the 
French, bat that the policy of France, as directed by 
the house of Bourbon, was irreconcilably opposed to the 
interests of England, — a proposition which was really 
incontrovortiblo. Ilis liking for the French people was 
extreme, and this was openly displayed so soon as they had 
emancipated tlicmsolvos from a rule which they detested, 
and winch rendered tliom the disturbers of the world. 
Then ho avowed his conviction that the new form of 
government in France “would render her u better neigh- 
bour, and less disposed to hostility, than when she was 
subject to the cabal and intrigues of ambitious and inter- 
ested statesmen,'’ Again, it is forgotten or concealed by 
those persons who have censured Fox on account of his 
objection to this treaty, “that he earnestly recommended, 
instead of the present treaty, a more intimate connexion 
with the Ifnited States of America, such an intercourse 
for Britain that could be devised, and was entirely con- 
sistent with her true political interests, and such an inter- 
course he had tho best reasons ior believing America 
was both willing and eager to enter into ujum fair and 
equitable terms.” Indeed, Washington was anxious to con- 
clude a comnierciiil treaty with Great Britain, but Pitt dis- 
countcnanctMl the notion, it was wise in Fox to urge this 
as most desirable, yet ho would have shown still greater 
wisdom in aiding to the utmost the project for increasing 
oomniorciul intercoiu'so with France also. On other ques- 
tions he displayed genuine liberality of sentiment and the 
higheHt stuiesmanship. He doclaiod emphetically against 
the slave trade at e time when Pitt took credit for deliver- 
ing no opinion in favour or in diaa])j>roval of the traffic in 
negroes* He repeatedly moved for the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, and he advocated u thorough -going 
scheme of parliameutary refonu. He was one of the 
managers when Warifm Hustiuga was impeached by the 
Commons of England of high crimes aud misdemeanours; 
he had mastorsd the subject, spoke on it in a more businoss- 
like, though lass rhetorical and sensational styU^ than Burko 
ami Sheridan, while his judgment was accepted as conclii- 
sive when his brother managers differed in opinion. His 


health being impaired, he went to the Continent in i 
for relaxatten and change, revisiting Switserland and 
He spent a short time with Gibbon at Lausanne* The 
luminous historian has chronicled the pleasure which he 
reaped from this visit vt the illustrious statesman; how they 
conversed without ceasing from morning to night, adding, 
“we had little politics; though Fox gave mo in a few 
words such a character of Pitt as one great man should give 
of another his rival ; much of books, from my own, on 
which he flattered me very pleasantly, to Homer and the 
Arabian Night$\ much about tho countty, my garden 
(which he understands far better than I do) ; and upon 
the whole I think he envies me, and would do so were 
he a minister.” At Bologna, in November 1788, he re- 
ceived an urgent summons to return home, owing to the 
mooting of parliament on the 20th of that month liaving 
been rendered necessary on account of the king’s sudden 
and Borious illuess. While joiu^neying to England he heard 
a report that George III. was dead, l^ing the truth that the 
monarch had been suddenly bereft of his reason. Travelling 
with all the speed possible iu those days, Fox arrived In 
London on the ninth day after leaving Bologna. He had 
gone abroad for his health ; the journey back nearly killed 
Iiim. Wraxall says that Fox's appearance when he entered 
the House of Commons on the 4th of December, “ excited 
a great and general sensation. I never saw him, either 
previously or subsequently, exhibit so broken aud shattered 
an aspect. His body seemed to be emaciated, his counte- 
nance sallow and sickly, his eyes swollen ; while his stock- 
ings hung upon his legs, and he rather dragged himself 
along, than walked up the floor to take his seat.” Both 
Pitt and be made mistakes during the debates on the 
regency, botli thinking less of what was best to be done in 
the circumstancoa than about the most suitable course to 
pursue for the purpose of securing the supremacy of their 
respective parties. Pitt dreaded the loss of office should 
the Prince of Wales become regent, d^ith full power to con- 
duct tho govorumeut; Fox was confident that, if the 
prince exercisod the royal prerogatives, a Whig adminis- 
tration would be constituted. The unexpected recovery 
of the king ]nit an end alike to hopes of promotion and 
ieurs of dismissal ; but the record of blunders which can- 
not be excused, and of aspirations which were wanting 
in patriotism, remained to sully the fame of Tory and 
Wing leaders. The divergence of opinion between the 
Whig aud Tory parties, and among the members of the 
Whig party, grow wider and more deplorable when the 
French Revolution agitated Europe and terrified many 
Englishmen. An outcry was raised against French prin- 
ciples, and against those persons who held that the surest 
way to avert danger to England was to renioire all reason- 
able grounds for popular dissatisfaction. The mob of Bir- 
mingham, frenzied with panic and overflowing in loyalty, 
pillaged the houses of Dr Priestley and other Nonconfor- 
mists, in order to testify attachment to “ church and king,” 
a cry which Dr Parr charactorized as the toast of Jacobites 
and the yell of incendiaries, meaning, “ a church without 
the gospel, and a king above the laws.” Handbills cir- 
culated in the neighbourhood where Fox dwelt contained 
tho threat, “Destruction to Fox and his Jacobite crew.” 
He expressed in tho House of Commons his foreboding 
that his own dwelling might be dealt with in the same 
way as Dr Priestley’s, yet ho persevered in upholding free- 
dom of speech and of the press when the ministry carried 
the Traitorous Correspondence Act, the Seditious Prac- 
tices Act, and the siispehsion of the Habeas Ooiqms Act 
He too suffered for his ettaefament to liberal principlea 
For proposing as a toast at the Whig club, “the sover- 
eignty of the people of Great Britain,” his name was ex- 
punged by the king from the list of privy councillors, at 
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%%t fti^ial SQggeBtioa of Fitt The dake of Norfolk had tive soreroigo and by all discerning men, the mortal re 
{>reviottBly been subjected to the like indignity for having mams of the incoumarablo Whig statesman were carried in 
proposed on Fox’s birthday the toast ; — Our sovereign's public funeral to Westminster Abboy, and laid alongside 
health; the majesty of the people.*^ Finding it hopeless those of his brlUiaut and triumphant rival William Pitt, 
to struggle against the ministerial majority, which had It is not easy to determine the exact place which Fox 
been swelled by defections from the ranks of his own would have held among Kn^lisli statesmen, if ho had been 
party and friends, he discoutinued attending parliament in allowed a suitable opportunity for the exercise and display 
1797| and spent his time at Bt Anne’s Hill in literary of Ids talents. His name is associated with one groat 
study and in writing a history of England frqm the reign measure of practical legislation, the Act for amending the 
of JflLmea IL The debts which had long embarrassed him law of libel Peace with the United States, thu better 
were discharged by private friends in 1793, who settled an gc^vernment of India, the abolition of the slave trade, 
annuity of J^3000 upon him. From that dote he never were some grand results of his untiring efforts and coni- 

touched a card. In 1795 he married Mrs Armitstead, a maiiding advocacy. Scarcely any of the measures of 

lady with whom he had lived for some time. During this reform earned into effect after his death had not been 

period he watched over the training of his nephew, the sanctioned and supported by him. Yet he performed but 

third Lord Holland, and prepared him for playing a useful a small part of what he desired to accomplish. His fate 
part on the political stage. Immediately after the peace had u close similarity to that of the earl of Shelburne, for 
of Amiens he visited Paris, chiefly in order to examine the whom, till a late period in his career, he felt a repugnance 
archives in the French foreign office for historical purposes, which was none tlio loss unfortunate because it was red- 
He visited Lafayette, and was cordially welcomed by the procated. Lord Bhelburne, iu common witli Fox, was far 
republican patriot, planting, in remembrance of his visit, iu advance of his age. Ho neither dreaded the people 
the ivy which now mantles the turrets of the gateway at nor overestimated their capacity. But he never had the 
Lagrange. In common with other distinguished visitors chance of giving full offoi't to his convictions, and his beat 
to Paris, he was presented to Bonaparte, The war recom* traits remained iu obscurity till a descendant, with ample 
mencing soon after his return home, lie resumed his knowledge and admirable taste, has made them clear to 
advocacy of peace; indeed, as the poet has truly said of the public of our day. Like Shelburne, the Whig com* 
this stage in his career, peace, when he spoke, was ever on moner has been the victim of popular misunderstanding, 
his tongue.” Another featiii*e of it was a complete under* His addiction to pleasure was considered by many contem' 
standing with the marquis of Lansdowno, formerly carl of poraries to bo a fatal blot on his character. They argued 
Shelburne, on questions of foreign policy, the two acting in in his case as Junius did in that of the duke of Qrafton, 
concert when any such matter was under debate in either who was denounced as an incompetent statesman because 
House of Parliament. he appeared in [lublic with Nancy Parsons, and was suiv 

Pitt died in January 1806. The ministry tif All the posed to prefer the attractions of Newmarket to the sober 
Talents” was then formed, with Lord Qren villa as first business of cabinet councils. That the duke of (Irafton 
lord of the Treasury and Fox as secretary of state, despite was a man of exceptional capacity is now indisputable, 
the aversion and resistance of George HI. Though loviug Notwithstanding his liking for gaming and horHO-mcing, 
peace as much as ever, he was yet ready to resist the iuor* Fox was a thorough man of business, and a statesman for 
diuate pretensions of Bonaparte, and he declared war against whom no work W’as too severe and no problem too difficult. 
Prussia when that power, acting as fcho vassal of tho French The obstacles which Fox could not overcome, and which 
conqueror and at his suggestion, annexed Hanover. Fox’s proved equal stumbling-blocks in BheJbunie’s path, wei^ 
last appearance in the House of Commons was on the 10th the dislike unci distrust of Georgp HI. Yet, intensely 
of June 1806. Feeble in health, he appeared there at as the king detested what he considered the Jesuitism 
the risk of his life ; but he could not forbear making a of Shelburne, his feeling of antipathy to Fox was stIU 
special effort in order to move resolutions preparatory to mure extreme and indefensible. This was due to aver- 
introducing a bill for the suppression of tho slave trade, sion to his father, to the independence displayed by Fox 
The resolutions wore carried by large majorities in both when a member of Lord North’s administration, and to 
Houses. The bill giving effect to them became law tho the supposition that the undutiful behaviour of his worth- 
following year. In this, his farewell speech, he said, “ So loss eldest son was the result of J^'ox’s direct influence 
fully am I impressed with the vast importance and necessity and prompting. Charles Butler notes in his interesting 
of attaining what will bo tho object of my motion this miscolloniea— “ Cardinal do Retz said to person who 
night, that if, during the almost forty years that I have taunted him with the superiority of Cardinal Mazarin, 
had the honour of a seat in parliament, I had been so ‘ Give mo the king but for one day, and you’ll see who 
fortunai;e as to accomplish that, and that only, I should has the real superiority.’ Mr Fox never had the king 
think I had done enough, and could retire from public life with him, even for one hour/’ When he was secretary of 
with comfort, and the conscious satisfaction that I had done state in the coalition ministry, the king in liis demeanour 
my duty.” On the 18th of the following September, he to him was “civil, but no more.” The Reason of this is 
died, at the age of fifty-eight, of a schirrous affection of the obvious to all those persons who have studied George III/s 
liver. Tho room in which he drew his last breath is in character. Not deficient in shrewdness, and abound- 
the duke of Devonshire’s villa at Chiswick, and is tho one ing in the cunning which is the characteristic of men 
wherein, at a later day, Canning died also. By Fox’s conscious and ashamed of their weakness of intellect, 
death the country lost a statesman who, despite his fail- that monarch liked to have advisers w'ho were not too 
ings^ is one of the finest and most fascinating figures in strongly m contrast to himself, or else who would veil their 
modern history, — a man who, in the phrase which Burke capacity in their intercourse with him. A mere simpleton 
uttered six years after the friendship between them had was os distasteful to him as a towering geniua Pitt, wIjo 
ended, was “ a man made to be loved,” and of whom even liked to surround himself with dummies, had chosen Lord 
George III., his single open and bitter enemy, said to Hawkesbuiy to conduct foreign affairs. His incompetency 
Lord Sidmouth, “ little did I think that I should ever live being too conspicuous, the king told George Rose with 
to regret Mr Fox’s death,” and to his daughter Princess gusto that, though the foreign ministers differed on many 
Mary, “I never thought I should have regretted the death points, they wore unanimous in their contempt and dislike 
of Mr Fox as much os T do.” Lamented by an unappreeia- for Lord Hawkesbury, and that “ his lordship always ap-' 



proached him with a vacant grin, and had hardly ever any 
thing businesa-like to aay to him.” In the preaoiice of men of 
atrong individuality and of great intellect, such as Chatham, 
Shelburne, and Fox, the king felt ill at ease, being con- 
scious that his nominal servants were his real superiors. 
William Pitt pleased him, because Pitt, though a man of 
supreme talent and haughty to his equals and inferiors, 
was supple in the presence of his sovereign, and ready to 
defer to the sovereign’s desires, to Hatter his prejudices. 
Instead of impressing him with the opinion of the public 
on a given question, lie professed anxiety to learn what his 
own view was in order to give effect to it. Once only did 
Pitt insist upon having his own way ; failing, he resigned. 
But he returned to power on tjhe clear understanding 
that he would not press the measure of justice to the 
Uoman Catholics which he previously held to bo necessary, 
and to which the king was sternly opposed. If George 
III. had deemed it possible that Fox would have been as 
submissive and considerate as Pitt, he would never have 
told George Rose that he liad taken a positive determina- 
tion nut to admit Mr Fox into his councils, even at the 
hasard of a civil war,” nor would ho have written to 
Addington that ** Mr Fox is excluded by the express com- 
mand of the king to Mr Pitt.” The wonder is that, despite 
the hindrances which were thrown in Fox’s path, and the 
slight occasion which he had of proving in office how well 
fitted be was to discharge the most onerous tasks, he should 
yet have proved that no statesman of his age was better 
qualified for conducting the government of England. 
What Gibbon said of him during the war with the Ameri- 
can colonies is aiipli cable to his entire political career ; he 
exhibited in the conduct of a party capacity for governing 
on empire. 

It is unquestidluble that, as a parliamentary orator, Fox 
has no suiieriors. Yet, notwithstanding many volumes 
contain his speeches, there is an insuperable difficulty In 
setting forth tlie secret of his oratorical greatness. One 
speech only is there printed as it was delivered, the single 
speech which he wrote out beforehand, being u eulogium 
on the deceased duke of Bedford. Another, that on the 
Westminster scrutiny, is said to have been reported with the 
accuracy which is now the rule. The records of Warren 
Hastings’s trial comprise verbatim reports of the speeches 
which he delivered before the House of Lonls. But no such 
evidence suffices to explain the extraordinary effects which 
his 8[)okcu words produced ; hence, it is necessary to rely 
upon the testimony of contemporaries, and to accept their 
decision as conclusive. Pitt styled him a magician who 
laid a spell upon his hearers so long as words issued from 
his lips. A noble lord, thinking to curry favour with the 
premier, abused one of Fox’s speeches, and received the 
generous reply from Pitt : ** Don’t disparage it ; nobody 
could have made it but himself.” Rogers has recorded 
that never did he “ hear anything equal to Fox’s speeches 
in 7rplp ; they were wonderful. Burke did not do himself 
justice as a speaker; his manner was hurried, and he 
always seemed to be in a passion. Pitt’s voice sounded as 
if he had worsted in his mouth.” Charles Butler said that 
Fox had a captivating earnestness of tone and manner; 
'*the moment of his grandeur was wlien, after he had 
stated the argument of his adversary, with much greater 
strength than his adversary had done, and with much 
greater thati his hearers thought possible, ho seized it 
with the strength of a giant, and tore and trampled it to 
destruction.” Sir Janies INfackintosh records tliat Fox 
^‘certainly possessed, above all modems, that unison of 
reason, simplicity, and vehemence which formed the prince 
of orators.” Burke pronounced him ^^the most brilliant 
and accomplished debater that the world ever saw\” A 
man may be accomplished in statecraft and unrivalled in 


oratory, and yet may want the charm which tendeia kim 
as worthy of love as of admiration. Few men whose 
statosmamdiip is indisputable, and whose pre-eminetice as 
orators is acknowledged, have surpassed Fox in the graces 
which soften life and attract affection. His friends re^rded 
him with idolatry. At the time of the French Revolution, 
when his party had become a fragment, I/ord Thurlow said, 
there are but forty of them, but there is not one of them 
who is not ready to be banged for Fox.” Lord Sidmouth, 
an uncompromising Tory, could not resist the fascination 
of bis nature, and wrote, after knowing him personally, I 
never knew a man of more apparent sincerity, more free 
from raheour, or even severity, and hardly any one so 
entirely devoid of affectation.” Gibbon, another political 
opponent, admired in him the powers of a superior man, 
as they are blended in his attractive character, with the 
softness and simplicity of a child. Perhaps no human 
being was ever more perfectly exempt from the taint of 
malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.'* It is unnecessary to 
supplement these testimonies with the eulogies of enthusi- 
astic friends. Nor can there be any excess of partiality 
for him in the decision that Charles James Fox stands con- 
spicuous among the Eng lish statesmen whose virtues ought 
to be kept in loving and perpetual remembrance, (w. f. b.) 

FOX, Geoegb (1624-1600), the founder of the Society 
of Friends ” or “ Quakers,” was bom at Drayton, Leices- 
tershire, in July 1624. His father, Christopher Pox, called 
by the neighbours Righteous Christer,” was a weaver by 
occupation; and his mother, Mary Lago, ^*an uprjgbt 
woman and accomplished above most of her degree,” came of 
a family that had suffered much in former days of religious 
persecution. Both were members of the Church of England, 
and took great pains in the training of their children. 
George from his childhood appeared of another frame 
than the rest of his brethren, being more religious, inward, 
still, solid, and observing beyond his years and be him- 
self declares, ** When I came to eleven years of age I knew 
pureness and righteousness ; for while a child I was taught 
how to walk to be kept pure.” Some of his relations 
wished that he should be educated for the cliurch ; but bis 
father, after he had barely learned to read and write, lost 
no time in apprenticing him to a certain shoemaker, who 
also dealt in wool and cattle. In this service he remained 
till his nineteenth year, and acquired some proficiency in 
all the branches of his master’s somewhat miscellaneouB 
business ; according to Penn, He took most delight in 
sheep,” but he himself simply says, “A good deal went 
through my hands. . . . People had generally a love to me 
for my innocency and honesty.” In 1643, being upon busi- 
ness at a fair, and having accompanied some friends to the 
village public-house, he was deeply scandalized by a pro 
posal to drink healths,” and abruptly withdrew in great 
grief of spirit ** When I had done what business I bad to 
do I returned home, but did not go to bed that night, nor 
could I sleep, but sometimes walked up and down, and 
sometimes prayed and cried to the Lord, who said unto me, 
<Thou seest how young people go together into vanity and 
old people into the earth; thou must forsake all, both 
young and old, and keep out of all, and be a stranger unto 
all’ Then, at the command of God, on the ninth day of 
the seventh month, 1643, I loft my relations and broke off 
all familiarity or fellowship with old or young.” Thus 
briefly be describes what appears to have been the greatest 
moral crisis in his life. Of the four years which followed 
— the ** times of the first workings of the Lord in him 
he has left but a «coufused account They were on 
the whole years of great perplexity and distress, though 
sometimes ** I had intermissions, and was sometimos brought 
into such a heave|ily jey that I thought I bad been in 
Abrahom’s bosom.” He did not continue for many months 
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to adhere to the letter of the oommeod he beliered himeelf 
to have received; he soon bo^n to have some misgiving as 
to the propriety of his action m having forsaken his relations ; 
and, apparency without waiting for any new revelation, 
he ultimately conceded so much to the claims of natural 
affection as occasioudily to visit those whom he had formerly 
thought it his duty to leava Btill, throughout this period 
his wanderings were very numerous, and covered a very 
wide area. He would go from town to town, travelUng 
up and down as a stranger in the earth, which way the 
Lord inclined my heart ; taking a chamber to myself in the 
town where I came, and tarrying sometimes a mouth, more 
or less, in a place f and the reason he gives lor this migra- 
tory habit is that be was ** afraid both of professor and pro- 
fane, lest, being a tender young man, he should be hurt by 
conversing much with either/^ The same fear often led 
him to shun all society for days at a time ; but frequently 
he would apply to ** professors for spiritual direction and 
consolation. These applications, however, never proved suc- 
cessful ; he invariably found that his advisers possessed 
not what they professed.’* Some recommended marriage, 
others enlistment as a soldier in the civil wars; one 
ancient pnest ” bade him take tobacco and sing psalms ; 
another of the same fraternity, in high account,’* advised 
physic and blood-letting. About the beginning of 1646 
his thoughts began to take more definite shape ; or, as he 
himself expresses it, he began to receive more revelations. 
For example, as he was one day approaching the gate 
of Coventry, the Lord opened to him ” that none were 
true believers but such as were born of God and had 
passed from death unto life ; and this was soon followed 
by other ** openings” to the effect that “ being bred at Oxford 
or Cambridge was not enough to fit and qualify men to be 
ministers of Christ,” and that God who made the world 
did not dwell in temples made with hands.” I had also 
great openings concerning the things written in the llevela- 
tions.” He also experienced deeper mauifestationa of 
Christ within his own soul. ** When I myself was in the 
deep, shut up under all [the burden of corruptions], I 
could not believe that I should ever overcome; my troubles, 
my sorrows, and my temptations were so great that I 
thought many times I should have despaired, 1 was so 
tempted. But when Christ opened to me how He was 
tempted by the same devil, and overcame him and bruised 
his head, and that through Him, and His power, light, 
grace, and spirit, I should overcome also, I h£^ confidence 
in Him ; so He it was that opened to me, when I was 
shut up and had no hope nor faith. Christ, who had 
enlightened me, gave me His light to believe in ; He 
gave me hope which He Himself revealed iu me ; and 
He gave me His spirit and grace, which I found sufficient 
in the deeps and iu weakness.” With the knowledge he 
had thus received, Fox, towards the end of the year 
1647, felt himself constrained to begin the work of bis 
life as an itinerant preacher, the positive element in his 
teaching being to the effect that men ought to give sincere 
and earnest heed to the inner light — the light of Christ-— 
which God had placed in every human heart. The 
scones of his early labours and early successes were in the 
neighbourhood of Dukinfield and Manchester, where he 
had great openings and prophecies,** and succeeded in 
establishing his influence over a considerable number of 
followers. From this date his creed grew rapidly in point 
of explicitness, especially on its negative and practical sides. 
For example, in 1648 it was reveled to him by the inner 
light that he was not to take off his hat to any person, 
high (»r low ; that he was to use in addressing any single 
individual of whatever rank no other pronouns than the 
simple ^^thou” and thee”; that he was not to bid people 
good moruiQg or good evening ; and that he was not to ^^how 


or scrape with his leg to any one.*’ Increasingly persuaded 
of the truth and importance of his message, he daily became 
bolder in the delivery of it. In the year 1649, as ho was 
walking towards Nottingham on a first-day morning accoin- 
anied by some friends, he lieard the bell of the ** steeple 
ouse ” of the city, and was admonished by an inward voice 
to go forward and cry against the great temple and the wor- 
shippers in it Entering the church ho found the preacher 
engaged in expounding the words, ** We have also a more 
sure word of prophecy,” from which the ordinary Protestaul 
doctrine of the stiprente authority of Scripture was being en- 
forced iu a manner which appeared to Fox so defective or 
erroneous as to call for his immediate and most energetic 
protest Lifting up his voice against the preacher’s doctrine, 
he declared that it is not by the Scripture alone, but by 
the divine light by which the Scriptures were given, that 
doctrines ought to be judged. The result of the disturbance 
which not unnaturally ensued was that ho was seized by the 
constables and carried off to prison, where he was detained 
for some time, and from which ho was released only by the 
favour of the sheriff, whose sympathies be had succeotled 
in enlisting. A similar adventure at Derby ended less 
favourably. For raising a discussion which seemed not 
unlikely to end in a breach of the peace iu the church there, 
be was brought before the magistrates, and after examiua* 
tion, committed along with one of his comrade -i to the house 
of correction as a blasphemer ; ^ and not till the beginning 
of 1651, after he had been a prisoner for almost a year, did 
ho succeed in regaining his freedom. It would be hero out 
ot place to follow with any minuteness the details of his 
subsequent imprisonments, such as that at Carlisle iu 1653, 
at London in 1654, at Launceston 1650, at Lancaster in 
1660 and again iu 1663, at Scarborough in 1666, and at 
Worcester in 1674. They are related with a certain 
monotony, which is yet far from being tedious or un- 
interokting, in the Journal^ fortunately an easily accessible 
book. Suffice it to say that during these tenns of 
imprisonment his pen was not idle, as is amply shown 
by the very numerous letters, pastorals, and exhortations 
which have been preserved by his followers ; while during 
his intervals of liberty he was un\^earicd in the work 
of preaching and making disciples. While his labours 
were for the most part confined to the midland and 
northern counties of England, he found time in 1657 
for a tour through Scotland, which, in his opinion, was 
not altogether without result. In 1669 he married the 
widow of a Welsh judge, Margaret Fell, who, with her ^ 
family, had been among his earliest converts ; but almost 
immediately afterwards his proselytizing ardour imiielled 
him to proceed alone to Barbados, Jamaica, and the 
American continent. In all [daces visited by him tliere he 
met with a good reception, and was successful in making 
many converts. Shortly after his return in 1673 he was, 
as has been already noted, apprehended in Worcestershire 
for attending meetings that were forbidden by tlie law. 
He was ultimately set at liberty on account of errors 
in the indictment which had been drawn up against him, 
but this was not until after ho had suffered a captivity of 
nearly fourteen months. In 1677 he visited Holland along 
with his followers Barclay ana Penn ; and this visit ho re- 
newed in 1684, extending his tour through a considerable 
part of North Germany. The later years of his life were 
spent mostly in London, where he continued to give public 
addresses, comparatively unmolested, until within a few 
days of his death, which took place November 13, 1690. 

^ It was about this time that tho epithet “Quaker*’ was first 
bestowed upon Fox and his friends (by Justice Bennett of Derby, it is 
said) because “they bade the people tremble at tho woid ol Iho Lord.** 

It soon passed into common use, and is to ihj found even in the 
Records of the House of CommoiMi as early as 1dr»4 
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In personal appearanee Fox was tali and strongly bullt^ 
^graceful in countenance, manly in personage, grave in 
gesture ; in manner he was courteous and unaffected^ 

civil, beyond all forms of breeding,” and ** tender, com- 
passionate, and pitiful esscntiully, he was “a heavenly- 
minded man, zealous for the name of the Lord, and 
preferred the honour of God before all things ; a man 
that God endued with a clear and wonderful depth, a 
disceruer of others’ spirits, and very much a master of hie 
own.” These and similar characterizations by Ids friendly 
contemporaries, who, for the rest, do not pretend that he 
was in any way remarkable either for grasp of intellect or 
for piofundity in learning, surely deserve some weight os 
against the somewhat prevalent opinion ih^t Fox was 
nothing more than a vulgar charlatan whom we have no 
reason for plai'ing morally or iutallectually above Ludowick 
Muggloton or Joanna Southcote” (Macaulay). The mere 
fact that he was able to attract to himself so considerable 
a body of respectable followers, including such men os 
Kllwood, Barclay, and Penn, is sufficient to prove that he 
pusscHHod in a very eminent degree the power of conviction, 
|>ersuaHion, and moral ascendency ; while of his personal 
u[>rIghtueHs, single-mindednoHS, and sincerity there ought 
to be no question. 

The writings of Pox have been collootod In three volumes folio,— 
the liixt containing hin journal, the hocoihI IiIh correHrM>ndeuco, and 
the thin! all that ho has writt<‘ji in vindication of nis doctrinoH. 
The •/oumd ih csfiocially inti»r«wting; <jf it flir James Mookiritosh 
has Maid that **itis one of the most extraoniinary and iustnirtivu 
narratives in the world, which no reader of (‘onqie tent judgment 
can peruse without revering the virtue of the wiiter.*' f)f otlu^r 
worksaUrihuted to him, is'rhaps the most curious is that originally 
{lUbliwillI in London in loOO, entitled A Mtlc door for tefieh^Hand 
team airnyuhtr ond plural ; you to niany and thou to 
one; stfriyufar^ om, thou; plural^ ntany^ you, Aceoixling to the 
Jearna/, htjwever, this peifommuce is not to lie attrilnited solely to 
Fox **J. fttubbM and Bonjarnin Furly io<ik great isiins in com- 
piling it, which I set tlvnn upon, and some things 1 oddest to it.*' 
indeed, it hiis Hotnetinies been sc^rlously doubted whether ho was the 
real author of any of the nubliratious wUicdi have been attributed 
to hini; but this dpabt, which proceeds merely uiiou the fact of ins 
very iiu|M^rfdct literary education, w'oms to be ooucl naively soUlod by 
the ehtuse in his will (which doounumt may booeen in the JTarl^^ian 
Afim*iUanut vu. 699) referring to his “Hookits, Kpiscles, and Papers.** 
The Jotirml was originally publiidK^l in London iti 1694, and has 
frequently been i*enriiited. A very useful edition is the aevonth, 
with iintcH bi4igrapiiical and historical by Wilson Armistaad, Lou- 
don, 1852. rtevoral Memoirs of Fox have recently aptwansd,— one 
by J. Miirsli in 1840; another by Janiioy, with dissertations on his 
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history of tho Society of Friends, see the article Qxtakkus. (J.S.BL) 

FOX, Hicn^RD, an English prelate, ataiesnian, and 
diplomatist, bishop successively of Exoter, Bath and 
Wells, Durham, and Winchester, and founder of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, was born about tho close of tho 
reign of Henry VI. He was a native of Roposley, near 
Qmnthani, in Lincolnshire, and hisjmrents are said to have 
been in humble circumstauces. His education, however, 
was not neglected, for he was sent to school either at Boston 
or at Winchester, and thence transferred to Magdalen 
College, Oxford. His studies, in which he gained much 
distinction, wore interrupted by an outbreak of the plague, 
and ho went to continue them at Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Ho next went to Paris, and there pursued the 
study of theology ami tho canon law. At Paris he became 
acquainted with Morton, bisliop of Ely, then an exile, and 
by him he was introducod to IJeiiry, oar) of Bichmon^ who 
was preparing his invasion of England. He at once Ipiined 
Henry’s confidonco, and managed for him the d^Ucate busi- 
ness of getting assistance in men und money fr<mi the king 
of France^ » After the victory of Bosworth and accessior of 
the earl as Henry VIL, Fox, now a doctor of divinity, was 
made a privy councillor, and became one of the most trusted 


advisem of the king, fitonouie fell thick npoh Mihl Xu 
rapid succession he was mode a pfebenda^ of Samm, 
bishop of Exeter, keeper of the privy seal, principal secre- 
tary of state, and master of St Cross, Winchester (1487). 
From this time he was almost eonstantly employed by the 
king in political afflnirs both at home and abroad. He was 
several times sent ambassador to Scotland, and several 
times to France. In 1491 he was translated to the see of 
Bath and Wells, and three years later to that of Durham. 
In 1 497 he personally defended his castle of Norham when 
besieged by the Scots, until it was relieved by the earl of 
Surrey, The same year he negotiated a truce for seven 
years between England and Scotland. He also took part 
in the treaty for the marriage between James IV. of Scot- 
land and Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL In 1500 he 
was cboseti chancellor of the university of Cambridge, and 
held the oiRee for two years. The same vear he was trans- 
lated to the see of Winchester, which beheld till his death, 
a period of twenty-eight years. He was master of Pem- 
broke Hall, Cambridge, from 1507 to 1519. During the 
reign of Henry VIL his influence was supreme in the state, 
no important affair being undertaken without consulting 
him. The king named Fox one of his executors, and espe- 
cially recommended him to his sou and successor Heniy 
VIIT. But his credit soon declined iinder the now king, 
partly owing to the character of Henry, and partly to the 
rivalry of the earl of Surrey. Amongst the chaplains of 
Bishop Fox at this time was Thomas Wolsey ; and in order 
to counteract the influence of Surrey, Fox introduced 
Wolsey to the king. In a little while the new comer took 
precedence of both the rivals. Fox, however, did not sud- 
denly lose the royal favour. In March 1610 he was sent 
ambassador to France with Surrey and the bishop of Dur- 
ham, and signed the treaty of alliance with Louis XIL In 
1513 he attended Henry VIII. in his expedition to France, 
and was present at the taking of Terouenne. The same 
year he took part in negotiating a treaty with the emperor 
Maximilian. Fox was one of the executors of Margaret, 

, countess of Kichmoud, and in this capacity had a share in 
I completing the settlement of St John’s College, Cambridge. 

I ContinuaHy mortified by the supremacy of his former pro- 
j teg6, Wolsey, and by the insults he had to endure from him, 

, ho at length (1515) withdrew from the court and retired to 
< his diocese. Tho rest of his life was devoted to the dis- 
j charge of his ecclesiastical duties and to works of charity 
I and muniflconce. During this period he rendered great 
I service to the cause of liberal education by his foundation 
[ of Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. His first intention was 
to make it a monkish seminaiy, and for this he obtained a 
licence. But on the advice of Oldham, bishop of Exeter, 
he changed his plan, and made it simply a school for the 
increase of learning. Bishop Oldham contributed largely 
to the cost of the buildinga Fox was founder also of free 
schools at Taunton and at Grantham. He became blind 
some years before his death, and was pressed by Wolsey to 
resign his see to him, but this he stoutl}^ refused to do. 
He died, in a good old age, September 14, 1528. 

FOXE, Joim (1617-1687), was born at Boston in 
Lincolnshire in 1517. At the age of sixteen he entered 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where at twenty-one he took 
the degree of 'B.A., and five years later that of M.A. He 
attained a fair reputation for scholarship, was elected to a 
fellowship at Magdalen, and wrote several Latin plays on 
Scriptural subjects, of which the best, the Be Chruto Trir 
umphemte, was repeatedly published (London, 1651, Basel, 
1566, <kc.), and wa^j thought worthy of translation into 
English by Richard Day, the son of the printer. Having 
become deeply interested in the more advanced religious 
inquiry of his time, he devoted himself to tho study of 
Hebrew, of the ancient fathers, and of the doctrines of the 
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utt^ at length bin odmingrth the eate <il the 
authorities were considered so unorthodot that tu 154h he 
was deprived of his fellowship and expelled from the uni- 
versity. Here his punishment would probably have ended 
had not his stepfather taken advantage of his misfortune to 
deprive hini of his patrimony. He was glad to acicept a 
situation as tutor to the children of Sir Thomas I*ucy of 
ChaHecote, near titratfordron-Avon» who is famous aS the 
prototyi)e of Shakespeare’s Justice Shallow.” But he 
did not long retain this situation^ and he was in London 
in very destitute circumstaneiss when the duchess of 
Bichmond appointed him tutor to the children of her 
nephew, the unfortunate earl of Surrey. During the reign 
of Edward, Foxo’s circumstances were more comfortable. 
He married, and settled at Eeigate, where, having been or- 
dained deacon by Bidley in 1550, he preached and acted | 
as tutor to the orphan children of Surrey throughout the i 
rest of the reign On the accession of Mary^ he was for 
some time protected by his pupil, the duke of Norfolk, but 
was at length obliged to seek safety by fleeing with his 
family to Basel, where he maintained himself by writing and : 
correcting the press for the printer Oporiiius. At the sug- 
gestion of Lady Jaue Grey, he had already commenced a 
Latin history of the Christian persecutions. He now re- 
ceived assistance from two distinguished exiles, belonging 
to lections of the Protestant party — ^from Grindal, 

as Puritan archbishop of Canterbury distin- 
guithed himself by the noble firum^ with which he main- 
tained bis convictions, even at great personal cost, and in 
opposition to the commands of Queen Elizabeth ; and from 
John Aylmer, the tutor of Lady Jane Grey, who afterwards, 
as bishop of London, was one of the bitterest enemies of the 
Puritans. The flrst outline of the work appeared in 1554, 
and the first complete edition was publisued by Oponnus 
in 1 559. About a year after the accession of Elizabeth, 
Foxe returned to England. The duke of Norfolk again ex- 
tended to him his patronage. For some time he resided at 
the duke’s manor of Christchurch in London, and on the 
duke’s death he received a small pension. He became as- 
sociated with Johii Day, the printer, himself once a Pro- 
testant exile, with whom he had many sympathies in com- 
mon. We find him staying in Grub Street laboriously 
engaged in varied literary work, and occasionally preaching 
at St rauFs Cross and in other parts of Ijondon. Church 
referment was offered him by the Government, to which 
is works had rendered invaluable service. Cecil appointed 
him to the prebend of Shipton in Salisbury Cathedral, and 
he held for a short time the living of Cripplegate j but true 
to his Puritan views, which prevented him from subscrib- 
ing to the Articles, he accepted nothing further, though 
more wan offered him. In 1563 the flrst English edition 
of the Book of Martyrs,” in which several gross errors 
which had been exposed were cori^cted, appeared from the 
ress of John Day.^ Its popularity among a p^ple which 
ad just passed through the horrors of the Marian persecu- 
tions was naturally immediate and signal. The Government 
commanded it to be placed in each parish church ; and more 
than any other influence it fanned the flame of that fierce 
hatred of Spain and the Inquisition which was the master 
pwion of the reign. Nor was its influence transient. 
For generations the popular conception of popery bos been 
derived from its melancholy and bitter pages. It was 

' The following is the full title:— and JUommenta of these 
UUUr and penUous J)ayes^ touching matters tf the Ohurch, wherein 
are comprehended and described the great Persecutions and horrible 
Troubles that turn, been vJtmght and practised by the RmUhe Pro* 
IcUes, es^ciallye in that Realme of England and ScoUandf from the 
yeare of our hoide a thousande to the time nou> present, C/athered 
and eoueeted according to the true Ckg^nes and Wrytinges eertifeatone 
m urefi of tfie Parties themselves that Sufteredt nho out <jf the 
Utshopd Registers^ which were the JRoers thetco^t by John Poxe, 


vigbrously attacked by Catholic writers, and its accuracy in 
details has been successfully challenged, even such blunders 
as indicale gross over-credulity having been exposed ; but 
tliu honourable lives of Foxe and his assistants place the 
work above the charge of wilful falsehood. If in all those 
who had been engag^ in the persecution ho could only re- 
cognize the spirit of cruelty and Antichrist — it in the noble 
Sir Thomas More he could only see a persecuting spirit,” — 
this was but natural in a man who had witnessed the un- 
timely destruction of some of the noblest spirits of the ago, 
c»f some whom he had personally known and loved, and 
whose own career has been undeservedly blighted by the 
ruthless hand ol persecution ; and it must be remembered 
to his honour that in hia firm grasp of the principle of re- 
ligious toleration he rose far above his age and his fellow 
Protestants. Ho hated impartially al! religious persecution, 
and he wrote to Queen Elizabeth pleading even for the 
despised Dutch Anabaptists. It is interesting to note that 
Foxe was one of the earliest students of Anglo-Saxon* and 
that John Day was the only printer of the day who could 
print the Anglo-Saxon characters. In 1571 they published, 
under the patronage of Archbishop I'arker, an edition of 
the Saxon Gospels, dedicated to the queen. Foxe died on 
the 18th April 1587, at the age of seventy, and was buned 
in the Church of St Giles, Cripplegate. His life was 
written by his son, Samuel Foxe. 

FOXGLOVE. See Digitals. 

FOY, Maximiubn S^iBASTiEN (1775-1825), French 
general and political orator, was bom at Ham in Picardy, 
February 3, 1775. He was the son of an old soldier who 
had fought at Fontenoy, and had become ixist-master of 
the town m which he lived. Mis father died in 1780, and 
his early instruction was given by his mother, a woman of 
English origin and of superior ability. He continued his 
education at the college of Soissons, and thence passed at 
the age of fourteen to the artillery school of La F6re. 
After eighteen months’ successful study he entered the 
army, sei-ved his first campaign in Flanders (1791), and 
was present at the battle of Jeiumapes. He soon attained 
the rank of captain, and served successively under Dam- 
piorre, Jourdan, Pichegru, and Houssard. In 1794, in con- 
sequence of having spoken freely against the violence uf the 
extreme party at Paris, be was imprisoned by order of the 
commissioner of the Convention, Joseph Lebon, at Cam- 
bray, but regained his liberty soon after the fall of liobes- 
pierre. He served under Moreau in the campaigns of 
1796 and 1797, distinguishing himself in many engage- 
ments. The leisure which the treaty of Camxio Formio 
gave him he devoted to the study of public law and modern 
history, attending the lectures of Professor Koch at Stras- 
burg. Kecommended by Desaix to the notice of General 
Bonaparte, be joined the army assembled for the invasion 
of England, and afterwards fought, with much regret, 
against the Swiss. He gained the confidence of Mass^na, 
and was promoted chtf de brigade. After the peace of 
Amiens he returned to France with the rank of colonel. 
He was at Paris at the time of Moreau’s trial, and having 
earnestly censured the proceedings escaped arrest only by 
joining the army in Holland. Foy voted against the esta- 
blishment of the empire, but the only (penalty for his inde- 
pendence was a long delay before attaining the rank of 
general. In 1806 he married a daughter of General Bara- 
guay d’HillierB. In the following year he was sent to 
Cut stantmople, and there took part in the defence of the 
Dardanelles against the English fleet He was next sent 
to Portugal, aud served in the Peninsular War from the 
battle of Vimeira to the battle of Orthez, at which he was 
severely wounded. At the first restoration of the Bourbons 
he was made one of the inspoetors-general uf infantry, and 
was stationed at Nautea He joined Napoleon 1. cm his 
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escape frokn Elba, aii4 fotight with diatinetiont at Quatre* 
Braa and at Waterloo, where bo wa« a^ain badly wminded. 
After the second restoration ho returned to civil life, and 
in 1BI9 was elected to the chamber of deputiea. ^ For this 
poaition hia experience and hie studioa had especially fitted 
him, and by hia first speech be gained a commanding place 
in the chamber, which he never lost, his clear, maiuy elo* 
queuce beirig always employed on the side of freedom and 
justice. In 1823 he made a powerful protest ajgaliist 
French intervention in Hpain, and after the dissolution of 
1824 be was re-elected fi>r three constituencies. He died 
at Paris, November 28, 1825, and his funeral was celebrated 
amidst the mourning of the city and the imtiom His 
family were provided for by a national subscription. 

A collection of lus speeches was published in 1826, and his un- 
fiiJiHliud liiHtoire do la Oricrre (h la Piniwnile 4ious MajtoUon in 
1827. He vend biographies of Foy have been published. 

FRAAK, Karl Nikolas (1810-1876), a German bot- 
anist and agriculturist, was born at Stettelsdorf, near Bam- 
berg, 8th September 1810. After receiving his preliminary 
education at the gymnasium of Bamberg, he in 1830 en- 
tered the university of Munich, where he took his doctor's 
degree in 1834. Having devoted great attention to the 
study of botany, ho went to Athens m 1835 os inspector of 
the court garden; and in April 1836 he became professor 
of botany at the university. In 1842 ho returned to 
Germany and became teacher at the central agricultural 
school at SchleissheixiL In 1847 ho was appointed profes- 
sor of agriculture at Munich, and in 1851 director of the 
central veterinary college. For many years he was secre- 
tary of the Agricultural Hociety of Bavaria, but resigned in 
1801. He died at lus estate of Noufreimann near Munich, 
9th November 1875. Besides lus important contributions 
to the sciences of Ixitany and agriculture, Fraas devoted 
much of his effort to improve the condition of the iieasants. 

His principal workH aiv — 2Toix«7a AthouH, 1S85; 

Sfpwmis Jlo nr rlfi$stea^ Muna'h, 1845; Klmia und PftatizcniO(H%n 
dcr ’ LhikIsIl, 1847; Jhbf<fnrncfficlop<id, Oru/tdn^H drr Land- 
1848; (h'Hchirhtr der J^a'Miunrtlisclw ft ^ 
Fragtic. 1851; />tr' Sthxile dfs Jjandhaiifu^ Munich, Jiaicms 
IktndaraHwn Munich, 1853; I)ic KthuiiftchcPi9(herzcnguiuj, Munich, 
1854; I)if Natut dcr Lamiioirihitchaft^ Munich, 1857, BuArh der 
Naltir JHr Landnnrthe, Munich, I860; Ackerbavkrisrn vxul 
ihxr Ifei/mdtrl, Miinicli, 18^; H^urwflchtwderCvHuypJlansiCJit 
Berlin, 1872; aud (Jc^ lifchfr der LandOau aTul Fbrdwmcmcfutft aeit 
dew Jahrh,^ Munich, 1865. He also founded and cditwla 
weekly agiiciilLmal jMipcr, the iichraxme, 

FllA BARTOLOMMEO. See Baccio db la Porta. 

FRACARIXHIIO, ITieiionymo (1483-1553), a learned 
nhysici.iii and poet, was born at Verona in 148i It is re- 
lated of him that at bis biith ins lips adhered so closely 
that a hurgoou wa^ obliged to divide thorn with his incision 
knile, and th.it during his infancy his mother was killed 
by lightning, wliile be, though in her arms at the moment, 
escaped unhurt. Fmcastorio became eminently skilled, not 
only in medicine and belles-lettres, but in most arts and 
sciences. It was by his advice that Pope Paul III., on 
account of the i>ruvaleuco of a contagious distemper, re- 
moved the council of Trent to Bologna. He was the author 
of many works, both poetical and medical, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with Cardinal Bembo, Julius Scaliger, 
and most of the groat men of his time. He died of 
apoplexy at Cosi, near Verona, on the 8th of August 1553; 
and in 1559 the town of Verona erected a statue in his 
honour. 

Thu principal work of Fracastorio is n kind of medical poem 
entitled i^tfphihdia^ »iw MorH Oalhn^ /^5n tre% Verona, 1530, 
wltich has been often ivpuntcd, and also translated into French 
and Italian. Anmng his <dher works pdl published at Venice) are 
£k Kiw/ Tnnpfralara^ 1634 ; UottuKeiUncorum^ 1636; 2)t Sym- 
ncUha et Antipathia Jlrrum, 1540; and iJc CimtaguYtnhv^^ 1646. 
His oomplote works were publialied nt Venic^e ui 1555, and his 
poetic^ prcxluolions were coUocted and priuted at Padua in 1728. 


FRA DIAVOIX) ia the junior mule given by {Lil 
countrymen to the xnoet notonOua and dreadd of modem 
Italian brigandt ; and the name, aasomated during his life** 
time with the political revolutions of southern Italy, hog 
acquired a world-wide celebrity since it became the title Of 
a favompite French opera. His real name was Michele 
Fezisa. It would be Os hopeless to fix the precise dates in 
his career as to determine those in the lives of Rob Roy or 
Jonathan Wild. He is stated, however, to have been oom 
at ItrL His crimes became invested with more general 
and political interest in 1799. At that time, from fre- 
quency and audacity of bis robberies and muiders along the 
frontier of the Terra di Lavoro, he became known as Fra 
Diavolo, the j^ipular superstition investing him with the 
blended attributes of a monk and a demon. When the 
kingdom of Na^es was overrun by the troops of the French 
Republic, Fra Diavolo, acting in concert with the head of 
the Bourbon partisans, Cardinal Rufib, waged a fierce and 
untiring war against the French soldiers, whenever his suj^ 
crior knowledge of the localities afforded the prospect of his 
being able to do so with effect. He continued for a con- 
siderable period in absolute possession of the line of com- 
munication from the Garigliano to Fortello, falling upon 
and massacring the French Government couriers, and all 
whom he suspected of conveying information to the military 
or civil functionaries of the Republic. At one moment he 
succeeded in completely interrupting all communication 
between Naples and Rome. Like his fellow agents under 
Cardinal Buffo — like Mainmone, Pronio, Sciarpa Guar- 
riglia — he styled himself the faithful servant and subject 
of his Sicilian Majesty.” As the turning point in Fra 
Diavoio's career must be regarded the arrival in Naples of 
Joseph Bonaparte, and the establishment of the extroor- 
dinar}*^ tribunals charged with the repression of this half 
civil half political brigandage. Fra Diavolo was sentenced 
to death, and a price was set on his bead. After spreading 
terror through Calabria by his deeds of cruelty he had 
passed over into Sicily, but soon returned to the mainland 
at the head of 300 liberated convicts placed at his disposal 
by the Bourbon Government. His landing at Spelonza 
with these ruffians was marked by unusual excesses, but 
the French troops were everywhere on the alert to capture 
liim, and he was compelled to seek refuge amongst the 
woods and mountains of Lenola. During a period of two 
months he succeeded in evading his pursuers, always in the 
hope of making his way back to Sicily. At length, ex 
hausted by hunger and requiring medical aid, ho repaired 
in disguise to the village of Baronissi, but was there recog- 
nized and put to death. It is stated that on his {Kirsciu 
were found papers from Queen Caroline of Naples and 
Admiral Sidney Smith, those from the former recognizing 
his rank as colonel in the Bourbon army, and that in his 
last moments be cursed both his employers and his own 
folly which had led him to engage in such a reckless enter- 

E rise. The most authentic source for the career of Fra 
>iavolo is Colletta's History of Naples^ which the English 
reader may consult in the version, equally faithful aiid 
spirited, of Miss Horner. 

FRAHN, Christian Martin, a numismatist and his- 
torian, was bom at Rostock, 4th June 1782, and died at 
St Petersburg, 28th August 1851. He commenced his 
Oriental studies under l^cbsen at the university of Ros- 
tock, and afterwards prosecuted them at Gottingen and 
Tubingen. He became a Latin master in Peatalozsi’s 
famous institute in 1804, returned home in 1806, and in 
the following year uras chosen to the chair of Oriental lan- 
guages in the Russian univexsity of Kasaa Though in 
1815 he was invited to succeed Tychsen at Rostock, he 
preferred to go to St Pe^rsburg, where he became director 
of the Asiatic museum and councillor of state. The iiido- 
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fetigable ardour with which he pursued hia studies is shown 
hy the number of his works, which altogether amount to 
more than 150, great and small. 

Among the more important ate^Numcg^ylaokim orieniate Foio^ 
1813; De numorum BuXgharioorum fcmle natis’ieiwimo, 
1816; Das UuJiamnudmiUchi^ de$ AsiaiiseJu^i, Mtmum 

dcr Kttuerl, Akadeune der Winmuschi^tm zu St Pttirdlywrgy 1821; 
Numi cufici ex vanis mteseis seUctU 1823; Notice d^wnx 
douvmgen arabea^ fui manqwtU ea grande )yjrtie aux biblio^ 
ihhqaes de V Europe, 1834; and Earn SuppUnnxrUa ad 
JVam. Muham. Acad* Imp. ^o. PeiropoliUmm, 1855 (|i 08 thumous). 
A detuTijjlion of some medals struck bv tbe Saiiiauid and Bouid 
piiucen (Kasan, 1804) deserves six'oial mention, aa tlie author 
composed it in Arabic because he liad no Laliu iyiies at command. 

FRAMLINGHA.M, a market town of England in the 
county of Suffolk, about 4 miles north-east of Ipswich. It 
is tho terminus of a branch railway, and has a corn ck- 
change, a people’s hall, and a newspaper office. The church 
is a fine old building mostly in the Perpendicular stylo, con- 
structed of black flint stone, and surmounted by a tower 
9G feet high. In the interior there are a number of in- 
teresting moniimentB, among whiih the most noticeable are 
those of Thomas Howard, third duke of Norfolk, and of 
Henry Howard, the famous earl of Surrey who was be- 
headed by Henry VIII. The castle forms a picturesque 
ruin, consisting of the outer walls 4 1 feet high and 8 feet 
thick, 13 towers about 58 feet high, a gateway, and some 
outworka About half a mile from the town is the Albert 
Memorial ]\hddlc Class College, opened in 1865, and ciqv 
able of accommodating 300 b >ys. A bronze statue of the 
Prince Consort by Durham adorns the front terrace. Tho 
population of tho parish in 1871 was 26 G9. Framlinghain 
dates, according to tradition, from the time of Hodwald, king 
of the East Anglos, but its history is of doubtful authen- 
ticity till the Norman i)eriod. The castle was succossively 
held by the Bigods, tho Mowbrays, and tho Howards. On 
the attainder of Thomas Howard, it was seized by tho 
king, and it thus became for a time tho residence of Queen 
Mary of England. Though restored to the Howard family 
by James I., it was suffered to fall into decay, and in 1G35 
it wa4 sold, along with the park and the advowsou of the 
living, to ISir Robert Hitcham, who left the whole to the 
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use of the masters and fellows of Pembroke Hall, Cam- 
bridge. ^ee Tram, of Brit ArdkxmUxt. Assoc., 18G5.) 

FRANQAIS, Antoine, Count, bolter known as Franyaia 
of Nantes, a French politician and author, was born at 
Beaurepaire in the department of Isijre on J aiuiary 1 7, 1 75G, 
and died at Paris, 7th March 183G. In 1791 he was 
6lectod to the Legislative Assembly by the dopartmout 
of Loire Inf^rieure, and soon attained a high position 
among his fellow representatives ; but he was not nvolei^tcd 
to the Oouveutionu During the Reign of Terror he was 
obliged to seek safety in the mountains. In 1798 he uas 
elected to the council of the Five Hundred, and became ono 
of its secretaries; and in the following year he vt^tod 
against the Directory. He tiM>k office under the coiisiihite 
as prefect of Charente liiftiricure, rose to be a member of 
the council of state, and in 1804 obtained the important 
post of director-general of taxes. Tho value of his services 
was recognized by the titles of count of tho empire and 
grand officer of tho Legion ot Honour. On the second 
restomtiun ho retired into private life ; but fiom 1819 to 
1822 ho was representative of the de]mrtment of Isire, ami 
after the July revolution he was lu.ule a peer ot Franco. 

Kran9»iiH wiolc a iiumhcr t.f works, but uuiin m laoic likely 
to Ik* |a<‘sci\o<l by tho culo^a-s ol the htciui} lucii to he 

affonhd ])iottictioii and iissistam*!*. It in to im*iitiou 

Lr MiiiiusirU defnt M. ; Xtrnteil dt^ fmttiistH compose 

8ur l(t movf(t<fnc n rusanc d> v hahiionts dr Jo pfaine, ls‘2(I , y<*yage 
dans la valUc ot igtono ltS2rt ; Tiddtuo dr la ii/ laralt, oh 
V agricutfure itjn6c dUtnr viamtrt dmttadtiiuc, 1821). 

FRANCAVILLA, a town of Italy, in the i>rovincc of 
Locce, iiboiit 21 miles W.8.W. of Bniidi.si, sometimes 
called Francavilia Fontana, to distinguish it from J^Vunca- 
villa in Sicily and other towns of tho same name. It 
stands in a very beautiful situation, and is regularly built, 
with wide streets and liandsorno if somewhat Jieavy looking 
houses. There are a cathedral, a (‘ollegc, and several liospitals 
and conventual buildings. The town wan founded in the 
15th century and owes its name to the freedom from taxa- 
tion which was granted for ten years ti» all who made it 
their place of reRidenco. In 1734 it suffort‘d considcTably 
from an earthquake. The population of the town in 1871 
was 10,997, and that of the commune 19,052. 


FRANCE 

PART I. —GEOGRAPHY ANT) STATISTICS. 


I, nation and Extent. — Face of tive Country . — 
Vliniate and Soil. 

T his important part of continental Europe extends from 
the 43d to tho 51st degree of north latitude, and 
from longitude 7*^ 35' E. to longitude 4* 43' W. Tho 
boundaries of France are — on tho N. the English Channel 
(Manefix), the Straits of Dover (Pas-de-Calais), Belgium, 
and Luxembourg ; on the E. Germany (Alaace-lKjrraino), 
Switzerland, and Italy ; on the S. tho Mediterranean and 
Spain ; on the W. the Atlantic Ocean. From north to 
south its length is about 576 miles, measured from Dun- 
kirk to the Col de Falgutres ; its breadth from east to 
west is about 194 miles, from Mont Donon to Cape Saint- 
Mftthieu at the extremity of Brittany, which projects into 
the Atlantic, like a wedge, and without which France 
would approach in form to a S(iuaro ; and its superficial 
extent,^ including Corsica and the small islands on the 
coasts, is 204,147 English square miles, nearly twice the 
total area of the British Isles. 

Though in point of extent of coast and ready access from 
the interior to the sea France is far inferior to Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is, on the other hand, more fortu- 
nate in these respects than the vast inland territories of 


Austria ami Rubriu, — its c(».iRt-line extending 396 miles 
on tho Mediterranean, 572 on the North Sea, tho Straits 
of Dover, and tho Channel, and 684 on the Atlantic. The 
couiitiy has the advantage likewise of being separated 
from its noiglibours by natural barriers of great strength, 
tlio Pyrenees foiiuing a powerful bulwark on tho south- 
west, the Alp.s on the south-east, and the Jura and the 
Vosges mountains on tho east. Tlie boundary lino (ni the 
side of Belgium is the only one which nature has left un- 
protected. 

Orography . — Tho line which separates the basins of tho 
Mediterranean and tlie Atlantic runs to the north from 
the Pyrenees through the Cevennesand Vosges, and finally 
joins tlie Alps in the south-east. The most remarkable 
summits in the Pyrenees are the Pic du Midi d'Os^au 
(9734 feet), not far from the favourite town of Puu, tlm 
Pic d’Anio (8219 feet), the cirque of Oavarnio, Mont 
Ndthou (11,168 feet), Mont Perdu (10,995 foot), the Pic 
Long (10,476 feet), the Vignemale (10,820 feet), the Tour 
de Marbord (9861 feet). An offshoot of the Pyrenees, 
the Corbi6res, deserves mention, on account of the huge 
granitic mass that it contains, called tho Canigou. The 
Cevennes are about 600 kilometres (373 miles) in length, 
• IX. — 64 
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lying between the Bhone on the eaet and the Qaronne 
and Loire on the weet ; here, proceeding from south to 
north, we have Mont Naurouze, the Pio of Montant 
(3412 feet), the MelpertiiH (5512 feet), the Hort de Dieu 
(5135 feet), Mont Pila (4474 feet, Vivaroie), Gerbier des 
Jones (5121 feet), Mtonr (5820 feet), Tararo (4757 feet), 
Hauto^loux (3262 feet, Charolain). Smaller chains detach 
themselves from the GevcTines, among which may be noticed 
the Moiitagnes <rAuveri;ne, the Plumb du Cental (6095 
feet), the Piiy-de-Htiiicy (6220 feet), the Puy-de-DOme 
(4806 feet), the Mont Dore (6187 feet), the mountains 
of Limousin, and those of Velez, Forez, and Madeleine. 
The VoH^^es, which rtiach no great height, trend northward 
betwoon the Hliitio and the Moselle. Their ramiticatious are 
the hills of Boltort, the Faucilles mountains, the Laiigres 
phittMAu, the Montagnes do la 05te dX)r, which are con- 
tinueil hy the mountains of Morvan, the Orleans plateau, and 
the hills ot Picardy, NPormandy, and Brittany. The Vosges 
end in the north with the Argonne and the Ardennes, 
which separate the Seine from the Meuse. The Jura is a 
chain of the Alps extending between the lihine and the 
Rhone from the north-east to south-west. Its principal 
summits are the Cr6t do la Neigo (5656 feet), the 
Heculet (5630 feet), Mont Tondro (5518 feet), and the 
l)51o (5514 feet). Mont Blanc (15,780 feet), the highest 
mountain in Europe, is in the Alps of Savoy, which pro- 
ject the Graian Alps, the mountains of Maurienne (Mont 
Cenis), the Cottian Alps, the Mantinio Alps, the Alps of 
Pauphin(i, and the Aii»s of Provonco. As may be seen 
from these particulars, the surface of France exhibits, 
in general, an advantageoua succession of high and low 
ground. Less level thau Poland, the north of Germany, or 
the greater part of Huropuau Russia, it is, on the whole, 
less mountaiuouH than Spain or Italy, niid may with groat 
propriety bo coinjiarod to England, with this distinctiem 
that, whilst in the latter the mountainous tracts are in the 
north ami west, in France tlioy are in the south and east. 
Throughout FlnnderH, Picardy, Normandy, and the countries 
to the north and south ot th(3 Loire, we lind plains, diver- 
sified occasionally by hills (either insulated or rising in suc- 
cession), but having none c»f those massy olevations entitled 
to the name of mountains. The south and east of France, 
on the contrary, are rugged and elevated tracts, and may 
be said to bo to that country what Wales and Scotland are 
to Great Britain. 

Hydrography . — The course of the groat rivers is easily 
connected with this view of the surface of the territory of 
Franco. Willi the oxception of the Rhone, they all llow 
either from south north or from east to west, and dis- 
charge theuiHelves into the North fieo, tlio Channel, and 
the Atlantic. The Rhine, which not long ago formed the 
boundary between France and Germany, has part of its 
basin in France ; the Moselle, one of its affluents, takes 
its source ni the Vosges (Ballou d' Alsace), and waters Re- 
miremout, E()iual, Toni, and Pont-h-Mousson, before enter- 
ing the German territory ; the Valognc, the Meurtho, and 
the Seille are its tributaries. The Meuse rises not far from 
Bourboimodos-Bains, and becomes a Belgian river at Qivet, 
During its course, it receives on its right bank the Chiors 
and the 8emoy, and on its left the Bar and the Sambre. 
The Escaut (or Scheldt) has its source near Le Cafcelet 
(Aisno), and loaves France after having watered Caiubrai, 
Valenciennes, and Condi^ ; the upper courses of its two 
affluents, the Searpe and the Lys, also belong to France. 
The Sommo, which receives the Avro, rises near St 
Quentin, and empties itself into the Channel between St 
Valery and Le Crotoy. The Seine, one of the four large 
rivers of France, the others being the Loire, the Garonne 
(Gironde), and the Rhone, descends from the Langres 
plateau, flows north-west down to M^ry, tarns to the west. 
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resumes its north-westerly direction at Monterein, passes 
through Paris, and discharges itself into the Channel be- 
tween Le Havre and Honfleur above Bouen and QuiUeboeuf. 
Its affluents are, on the right, the Aube, the Marne (which 
joins the Seine at Charenton near Paris, after having 
received the Ourcq and the Sauk), the Oise (which has its 
source in Belgium and is enlar^d by the Aisne), and the 
Epte; on the left tiie YoOne, the Loing, the Essonne, the 
Eure, and the Rille. The Ome Is a short river, which 
waters Argentaii and Caen (Normandy), and flows into 
the Channel The VUaine, not much more considerable, 
passes Beunes, Redon, and La Hoche-Bernard (Brittany), 
near which it falls into the Atlantic. The Loire rises in 
Mount Gerbier des Jones, in the range of the Vivarais 
mountains, flows due north to Nevers, then turns to 
the north-west as far as Organs, where it takes its course 
towards the south-west, aud lastly from Saumur runs west, 
till it reaches the Atlantic between Paimboeuf and St Na- 
zaire. It passes through several larg^e towns, as Nevers, 
Orleans, Tours, Angers, aud Nantes. On the right the Loire 
receives the waters of the Furens, the Aroux, the Ni5vre, the 
Maine (formed by the Mayeimo and the Sarthe with its afflu- 
ent the Loir), and the Erdre, which joins the Loire at 
Nantes; on the left, the Allier (which receives the Dore and 
the Sioulo), the Loiret, the Cher, the Indre, the Vienne with 
its affluent the Crouse, the Thouet, and the S6vre-Nantaise. 
The Loire, the longest of French rivers, is navigable for 
about 512 miles of its course. It is often in many places 
dried up during the hot season of the year, while, ou the 
other hand, it is subject to frequent and disastrous floods at 
the time when the snows melt in the upper valleys, or as a 
consequence of the long rains of autumn. The Chareiite 
desceuds from Ch^rounac (Haute-Vieuue), traverses Angou- 
Ivjine, and falls into the Atlantic not far from Rochefort, 
The Garonne rises in the valley of Aran (Spanish Pyrenees), 
enters France near Bagniires-de-Luchon, has first a north- 
west course, then bends to the north-east, and soon resumes 
its first direction. It flows through Toulouse, Agen, and 
Bordeaux, and joins the Atlantic between Royan and the 
Point de Grave, opposite the tower of Cordouan. In the 
lower part of its course, from the Bec-d’Ambez, where it 
receives the Dordogne, it becomes considerably wider, aud 
takes the name of Gironde. The principal affluents are the 
Ariego, the Tarn with the Aveyron aud the Agout, the 
Lot, and the Dordogne, which descends from the Mont 
Dore-les-BaiiH, and joins the Garonne at Bec-dAmbez, to 
fi)rm the Gironde. All these affluents are on the right; 
the Gars is tlie only one of note which joins it on the left. 
The Adour rises near the Pic-du-Midi in the Pyrenees, 
and discharges itself into the Bay of Biscay at Bayonne ; 
the mass of its waters is much increased in winter by 
several mountain streams, of which the Gave do Pau, the 
Bidouze, aud the Nive may be mentioned. The U^rault 
is the first river of France which runs south and discharges 
itself into the Mediterranean. It comes from the Mont 
Laigoiiat in the Covenues, and debouches into the Gulf of 
Lyons. The Rhone, the source of which is in Mont Bt 
Qotthard, in Switzerland, enters Franco by the narrow defile 
of lyEcluso, and has a somewhat meandering course, first 
fiowiug south, then north-west, and then west as far as 
Lyons, whence it runs straight south till it reaches the 
Mediterranean, into which it discharges itself by two prin- 
cipal branches, which form the delta or island of the 
Camargue. Lyons, Vienne, Valence, Avignon, Beaucaire, 
Arles, are the chief toMms passed by the impetuous waters 
of the Rhone. T^e Ain, the Sadne (which passes through 
Mdcon, receives the Doubs, and joins the Rhone at Lyons), 
the Ard^che, aud the Gard are the affluents on the right ; 
on the left we may mention the Arve, the Ia5re, the DrOme, 
and the Durance. The Var, a lai^ge and rapid stream. 
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40 eeeiid 8 from Mdnt Cam<^l4ou (Aipoa Maritimes), md 
flows into the Mediterranean near ^in^^ur«Qt-dQ*Yar. 

Z(tke $. — ^France has very few lakes* The Lake of 
Geneva, which forms 32 miles of the frontier, belongs to 
Switzerland* The most important French lake is that 
of Qrand-Lieu, between Nantes and Patmbcnuf (Loire- 
Inf^rieure), which presents a surface of 17,300 acres. We 
may also mention the lakias of Bourgetand Anhecy (both in 
Savoy), St Point (Jura), Paladrn (ls6re), and Nautua (Ain). 
The lakes, or itangs^ of VUlers (Cher), Indre, Stock, Con- 
drez:ango (Meurthe), llorre (Aube), CliaussCe (Mease), 
Ploermel (MorbihanX La Pelaque (Maine-et-Loire) are 
artlflml creations. The coasts present a number of mari- 
time inlets, forming inland bays, which communicate with 
the sea by channels of greater or less wiclth. Some of 
these are on the south-west coast, in CaHctmy, as Oarcans, 
Lacanau, Biscaruase, Cazan, Sanguinet ; but more are to be 
found in the south and south-east, in Languedoc and Pro- 
vence, as Leucate, Sigean, Thau, Mngtielonne, Berre, Cour- 
thezou, Citia, Poarttt, <kc. Their want of depth prevents 
them from serving as roadsteads fur shipping, and they are 
useful chiefly for fishing, or for the manufacture of bay-salt. 

Forests , — ^The artificial or ornamental plantations of 
France are much fewer in number than those of England, 
its natural forests far more numerous, the total extent of 
ground covered by wood being computed at 32,250 square 
miles, about one-sixth of the surface of the country. 
There are forests in almost^ every department. Lower 
Normandy contains several of considerable extent. There 
is a large one at Foil tain ebleau, only 4r> miles from Paris, 
and a larger to the not th of the Loire, in the vicinity of 
Orleans. The department of Ardennes and the mountain- 
ous tract that forms the boundary of France ou the side 
of Switzerland abound in forests. The state possesnes 
991,766 hectares (3830 square miles); 1,903,258 hectares 
(7348 square miles) belong to the communes or to public 
institutions, and are managed by the state ; the rest are 
private property. They represent a total value of about 
three thousand millions of fnincs (£120,000,000 sterling), 
the annual revenue of which exceeds 38,000,000 francs. 

Climate ,' — The climate of France is generally tem[»eialo, 
but by no means uniform. The division into th© north, 
west, south, and central regions, although it seems the nu>st 
natural, does not satisfactorily correspond to the actual 
differences. A more convenient division is that of the fol- 
lowing four regions or zones ; — the region in which the olive 
tree is cultivated, which is limited by a line from Bagu6res 
de-Luchon (Haute-Oaroime) to Die (Is^re) ; the region of 
the maize, or Indian corn, from iho mouth of the Gironde 
to Raon-l4’£tape (Vosges) ; the region of the vine, from 
the mouth of the Loire to Mdzi^res (Ardennes) ; and the 
northern region, which is characterized by the culture of 
the apple-tree. These limits are, however, far from being 
absolute ; the Indian com, for example, is successfully cul- 
tivated in Brittany, and vineyards are to be found much 
farther north than the mouth of the river Loire. The north 
and north-west of France bear a great resemblance, both in 
'temperature and produce, to the south of England, rain 
occurring fre<iuently, and the country being consequently fit 
for pasture. In the interior the rains are less frequent, but, 
when they occur, are far more heavy, so that there is much 
less diflferenoe in the aroual rainfall tliere as compared with 
the rest of the country than in the number of rainy days ; 
but, ou the whole, the climate of the interior is the most 
pleasant in France, that region being exempt equally from 
the oppressive heat of the south and the frequent humidity 
of the north. The great current of wind which prevails in 
France blows from west to east, from the Atlantic, over the 
whole surface of the country, except the lower basin of the 
Bhone, whaie the mMAral (a cold wind coming from the 


north-north-west), the oast wind blowing from the Alps, 
aud the south winds do considerable damage botli to the 
produce of the soil and to the health of the inhabitants. 
Pan, Cannes, Nice, ikc., in the south, are mtich resorted to 
by invalids, and by English families for winter quarters. 

QeiAetgyi , — In a geological point of view France may be Qeo1 
dividediuto three great regions, which coinproheud a nearly 
complete series of the difereut kinds of soils 
1. 

(«.) Oianhe and Schint. ” 

(SJC); Diemot Hallies- Alpito ; of Baases-Alpos <E.){ 
Savoie ; 1 oi<\ 

of Aiulf' (HE.)t ryi'<Sodos-Or1t*nt<il«<i,* patt of AriOpfc (S), of 
Hoate-OsTonno (S.), oi TUutcs-r} (S.), and of Vitam&'VyiMttn (S W ) 
of VtmKitt <E ) 

Van of Vm (S>.E ) 

) himestono, 

./wro.— Ponbs; Jnraj jmrt of Alii (E ) 

/Voiviicv — I'ai-lof Uaasfs Alpes (W > and of Vur (K.W.)? Vftaclnsot Bouclies-dn- 
Kua.iu. 

2 . PlnUutoi, 

{( l ) Gmniti* and SoIiint. 

Central /Yrt/MM — Part of Nunw (H ) mid of Saftno-ct-l^dw' (AV.h UhAiioi 
Aid^cho; itoitof OHid(W.),of A!Uti,a»<lof JI'iiv-du-]>Am4 (1’ andW.), Haute- 
p-nl ol Lo/iM»t(N), Crerstti Httuic-Viemioi ContJiai Cauhd; piutot 
Aiojnm (N > ami of Tain (E.) 

1' ill of AiDeniu « (N.) 

MntaiffU',- Paitof Omo (V\ ) Maytnmu, partof Mulno-cd LolroOVIandofninilt* 

Sfei urn CN a .) , Maiiehc; IlleKst-Mli nt«; Lolru-lnf^jk'Uie; Voiuldo; COtos-diil- 
J^ord; MoiWhun; llnlstou* 

(A.) LimoHtoDi. 
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han^ediic - Pail of Crtird (L ); lloiaiilt 
OMtvry.— Lot. 
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3. Tracts. * 

Chamimtjm — Aube; Mninoj AidomiO'i 

— Nord; Aisnoi .SMlue-tt-Mumo; part of Yonno (K W ), Pns-do>ru1atst 
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Luio-id-L' 1m I Lol)-et(hei* ludie; Cidvailnv, )>ait ol Onie (L); ISaithu; 
)udro-ct-IjOlm; part of Vleime (N) and of MuIikmI LoIk* (I ) 

.lYertafrir.—Pait ot Tam (\\ ) and of Ando fNW); 'iimi-et (twionno, part of 
liauto-Gaioiiim (N ), oi Artdjrn (N.) itiid ot Olmitiito (S); nordonmu l^ot-ot- 
Coounno; par of Hautos-P^iOmSes (N )t OhuieiiU'*lnleiic*uni{ J^juidos ; paitof 
a»«iios-PyKHCfe« (N I- ) 

//iwoifto*.— PMt of Alllor (W ) and of Puy-<ie DOino (rontiol part) 
lUmni- Paitof OOU-d'Oi (L.), of SnOne it TaiIio (iOt of Alii (Sv ) and of Uhro 
(N W) 

The following ttilila «how8 tho Riiino diRtrirH (IwHHlfifHl ac- 
pmdmg lo tlio iiaturt* of tin ir boiIh. It ^^iJl ho roinuikid thiit Iho 
Tidtiaiy lock forms iiotirly tlio lluid putt ol Kinufc, wldlht Iho oual- 
holds UPC Hcumly tho two hinuhodth jidit of it. 

Prtmtt1\e rmi — V» ndi^o, part ot PrHioni, part o ♦ho Muiiros. the Vobros, and 
the Alps -Io4ld000 Itootar H (40,V17 siiuaio 

fof-t — piiMiois, uniuU pmt of Uiltiuny. Cotintln, Ardenne, pmt 
of tin Vnspm- “i 200,1 hO Jjutar«'H (20 077 WjliuiP inili'w). 

1‘inphyntn uwlCatf>oniftroH»roik% \ortli of Aidcimos nouh-wost of Iho oen- 
itidphittait, tho MiimtK, ainnll i>oillon«( of the Muifiu>t) iu tho CorhU.M'Oi^ 

Ui ttljmv, and the Vonju'es ft2<> tKH) heel ai cs ( 2 <)t )7 equaio miles) 

7100010 auil Pit inifinrotk — Ltistof J oiiuhu. and a anmll pmt of tho Vosges-— 

11 180,1)00 h* etaif N (12.41)0 sriuioo lulh s) 

Juiaenii rock - llm OuusseS, Queici , mnl Tlmit-l*ottou{ rxnrnine and Hurgundy; 
pait of till Alp>>~10,i71,<HiO hei tui< » (.10,0 (d squuio inlU‘B). 

— Chenipugne Mfst ol Neustite, and some places la Aquitaine and tho 
P\itne< »— ■d,24fl,700 hec tines (24 1U* squaiti inllr s) 

TV/ f/rt/y I r/f jl - Ihe gieuti i pmt of Nt nsirle, Llumpne, Aquitrune, Dtvsso, iMirt of 
LfinmiedMN I^OKniee, and some places In Biitlany tuid Venddo— 14,863.600 
hectnies (07, .160 squuro miies). 

Volcanu rod. Stietal innMNis In tho crntPol plateau, and various places In the 
Cunss/H, LHiiguidoc, Piovcinc. tho Mmnes. and I«uiroine— 620,000 hectares 
(2<K>7 Njnmo lollcb) 

AUutml *oi/» —Those me to be* found In all vollevB, hut chiefly near Dunkhk and 
hloit, and on the Mi dUenaiionii coasts — 620,000 hectares (2007 s<(uaie tnties). 


The Statistiqur of Fmneo diiides ilie «oil thus: — 


Mountfitnous tracts 


Hectaies, 
... 4,268,760 

SquAiu Mlloa 
16.481 

Heaths and niooin (ISndes) 


... 6,670,089 

21,892 

Soil of rich moulds 


... 7,276,369 

2«,094 

Chslk or liineHioiie.. 



... 9,788,197 

87,794 

Cliavel 


... 8,417,893 

13,190 

Stony soil 


... 6,fll2,34» 

26,630 

Sandy soil 


... 6,921,377 

22.803 

Clay 


... 2,2:12,885 

8,611 

Maishv and suampysoll 


... 284,464 

1,094 

MiscollmieOus 


... 7,2‘W,2d8 

28 118 


Or, cottkidoring the owe rather than ilia nature of tho soil, the 
sin face of Franco may he lUvidcd thus : — 


Hoc tales. Square Milos. 

Arable land 26,600,676 on, too 

Porests. wocKls, end paiks H,8OO,.'J0O 3') 07ft 

Ileaths and mootu (landes) 7.138,282 27,6.M 

Mcadowland-. 6,1.60,179 19,020 

Vineyards 2,0H8,04H 8,062 

Roads, street s, uuldlc wslks, and built lands .... 1 ,36 1 ,767 6, 167 

Water 737,687 2,837 

Orchaids and gardens 627,704 2 428 

Chestnut plantations 669 o20 2,J68 

Olive, nhnond. and mulbeny plantations 109 262 421 

MlaoeUaneotta 776.763 asM 
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IL PopulaiioTk, 

The population of France, which in 1801 was 27|549,003, 
was 36,900,788 in 1876, of whom 11,400,000 ware living 
in towns. The following table shows the extent of each 
department and the population in 1861 and 1876.^ 



Surfneo In 
S<jwarc Milei 

Fopnlatimi 
ill ima. 

PoindAtirm 

In 1870 

Ain 

2, 3.1© 

800.707 

806,402 

A\^U4^ ....... 

3,r:iu 

504,507 

560,427 

Alliet 


850,482 

405.783 



140,808 

136,100 

Aiix'i* niuH*c«-> 

yjifis 

126.1<10 

119,004 

AlfjM'H MaOtJmvA 


104,578 

203,604 

Aiti?uli(* 

•Aim 

888,520 

384,378 

At4lcl)tll*« 

2.030 

820,111 

820,782 

Ai 

1.H90 

251,850 

244,796 

Aube 

ASI7 

262.7«5 

255.217 

Ainbi 

2,4!iH 

283,000 

800,006 

Aveyion 

a,«7o 

800,025 

413,820 

(u liltoiy of) 

2U0 


68,000 

lifim h('« <Iu iUu5ru* 

1,971 

807,112 

550.370 

OilvadoM 

2,102 

480,002 

450,220 

('aiiliil .. 

2,217 

240,526 

23l,08(S 


A2a4 

970 081 


Chiui'iiw-liif^rlouio 


4Hl>jO 

465, (J28 

riun 

2,770 

823,303 

315,013 

<N*nu/(‘ 

2,205 

310,118 

311,535 

Cotw 

fl,«77 

252,889 

202,701 

(Y*bi d’Oj 

».nH» 

881,110 

377,003 

(\do(i'du-Nuid 

2,062 

028,070 

030,067 

(’H'UHO 

2,160 

270,055 

278,423 

1 H>l doi^MW 

8,545 

501,087 

480,818 

l>ijn1iN 

2,010 

20O.2HO 

800.004 

l)i5ino 

2,518 

820,084 

32ljr4>0 

KUHt 

2^0jm 

308,O<j1 

37,r,«J0 

Miiif <d>-l.fiit 

2,2h8 

2lM),4;i6 

283,076 

f’liitHtlirc .. . .... . .... 

2,505 

027, ,101 

000,100 

<biixl 

2,25 1 

422 107 

421,804 

<;fMioniiu (liuuu* ) 

2,420 

481,081 

477,7 10 



2,426 

208,0 Jl 

2H.{,5I0 

iillMindo 

0,701 

007,108 

735,242 

U<;^inuU 

2,000 

400, .{01 

445,0w3 

Ulfl i-i-Vlbilmj 

2,507 

681,080 

002,702 

InUif 

2,024 

270,054 

281,218 



2,000 

828,572 

324,876 

lab JO 

8,201 

677,748 

681,009 

.Turn 

1,02M 

208,0,54 

288,823 

nikiidoM 

Jl,507 

«0O,8 .0 

803,508 

Loll ot^Chci 

2,452 

200,020 

272,<»34 

Udm 

1,8’I8 

6J7,OO.i 

600,00.1 

l.oiiu (Ibiuto } 

1.010 

3<Y»,62I 

313,721 

l.oJto*iijl4blJnuo 

2,054 

680,207 

012,072 

Lolrot 

2,0 U 

352,7o7 

300,{K)3 

T<oti 

2,012 

205,642 

270,612 

(.ni-ot-tiusuniio .... 

2,007 

032, 0(A 

310,020 

I^o/bru 

1,000 

137,307 

148,310 



2.750 

52(5 012 

' 617,258 

Mjiiioho '. 

2.2H1> 

501,421 

630,010 

VlJUIlO 

8,160 

385.408 

407,780 

Mjii no (llaiito ) 

2,102 

254,113 

252,448 

Mayoun*^ 

1,000 

375,103 

361,938 

Mi urthv 

I2/I62J 

428,04a 

1 

bo-iit^Monoilo 

2.020 


404,000 

M4‘UNt! 

2,406 

805,540 

204,064 

M<ii'l>lhan 

2,026 

480,504 

5(»0,'>73 

AioitUo 

[2,073J 

440,467 


Nibvic* 

2,002 

832,814 

1 340,822 

N«ml 

2,108 

1,1103.. 0HO 

1,519,585 

Oiwi 

2,260 

401,417 

401,018 

Otno 

2,864 

423,350 

302, .526 

. 

2,550 

724, 3iW 

703,140 

Puv-do-l>oino 

8,070 

670,400 

570,207 

r> nbuVa 

2,045 

430,028 

431,526 

I‘,> OLiWiCf*-) 

1,760 

240,170 

238.037 

l*>U'iu<os Oi Initulta. .. ,, 

1,502 

181,703 

197,940 

Ji/tm (hat ) 

[1,7501 

577,574 


(Ilaut ) , .... 

Il,5H0l 

515,802 


UhOno 

1,077 

002 403 

706,131 

8Jv5no (Iluut4> > .. 

2,002 

817,183 

8(K,062 

SuAiomU 

8,802 

682,137 

01 4.309 

Sat 1 ho 

2,807 

400.1.5.5 

440,239 

6J*i\oio 

2,221 

27.V,l{3U 

208,301 

Smolo (llaut<t-) 

1,000 

2(J.40« 

273 801 

8i‘lno 

184 

1,9.63,000 

2,410,849 

Si'iWu‘-liif4ii»ouiv 

‘>,a.u> 

780,088 

708,414 

SoiuoH'f Munie 

2 216 

«52„{12 

347,328 

SciiMW't Oiao 

2,101 

513.073 

501.900 

Sb\iosi (I)fux-) 

2,317 

328 817 

33(1066 

N*Mnn«' 

2,379 

572,040 

650,041 

Tj*rn 

2,317 

35J,<{33 

360 232 

Tain-ot>(iaionnu 

i.vm 

2d2,rHiJ 

221 ,304 

Var 

2,3.»7 I 

315,520 

205,708 

VlHIClllHO 

1 ,070 , 

20*8. 2"»6 

255,70'J 

Vomlco 

2,688 

305,006 

411 781 

Vionno 

2,J»IU 

322 02S 

330,010 

Vienne (ilaut<> ) 

2.1 JO 

810,.506 

S30.O61 

Vo«irc*a . 

1 2,250 

415,186 

407,082 

Yonne... 

2,8fiS 

870,3(05 

359 070 



2(H,147 I 

87,472,782 

86,906,768 


^ Aftor the of tomtory to Gernmiiy m 1871, a aizi^lo d©- 

parttuenl {Meurthti-et'Moselle) takeB the place of two {Meurthc a«cl 
Moselle), the Baa-Kliiu diMupi^ieani, and of the JEIaut*Khui there re- 
ukama oidy the territory of BMfort. 


N 0 E ‘ tmirtWBMMit 

The annual increase of population in France between 
1801 and 1876 baa been very small. Allowing for the 
alterations in extent of territory which took place in 1860 
and in 1871, it amounts to about 0*43 per cent; so that 
while in England the population during the same period 
lias been doubling in about 53 years, it would require 161 
years to bring about a similar result in Franca The 
census of 1876 returned 18,373,639 malea and 18,532,149 
females, of whom 9,805,761 males and 8,944,386 
foinales wox*e singla In 1874 there were 954,652 births, 
981,709 deaths, and 303,113 marriages; of the births 
69,294 wore illegitimate, and 44,613 were children still- 
born. Population is not so dens© in France as in the 
United Kingdom, the proportions being about 181 and 
270 inhabitants respectively to the square mile. 

The following table of the population armuged accord- 
ing to employments (exclusive of children and servants) is 
taken from the ceusus of 1872 : — 



Men. 

Women. 

Total 

Number. 

Apfricnlhiri' 

Mtimifnctaivs* 

(V)T»m(’ix‘e 

I Abend profoAsioutt 

Iversons living on their ui- 

corncj 

Witljout profoBHioii, or pro- | 
fhbsiou unknown l 

I 

i 

4,6(54,865 
‘2,67;i,fn)7 
1,181,514 
832, GU2 

645,050 

1 

1,803,816 

1,808,878 

808,764 

161,740 

426,684 

6,970,171 

8,982,870 

1,490,268 

994,482 

980,684 

080,989 


The first of the following tables shows the population 
for 1832, 1851, and 1876 of the towns in France that had 
upwards of 50,000 inhabitants in the last-mentioned year - 



1832. 

1851. 

1876. 

Fai In 

774,838 

1,053, 2(52 

1,988,806 

LyoiiH (/V L)«n) . 

133,716 

150,109 

322,6] 2 

M uj Mfillen (AV.Mui sulilo) 

145,115 

185,082 

234,690 

Jloideaua 

90,002 

123,936 

212,111 

mio 

00,073 

08,463 

137,160 

Tcmlonse 

69,030 

85,554 

1*20,208 

St l^ieime ........ .. . 


63,743 

117,687 

Nanten 

77,002 

03,30,S 

116,098 

itoaen 

88,(J80 

91,612 

104,898 

II»vni-<li*-(nAt'«* 

23,810 

20,410 

85,407 

Uheitna (>’>•. KeliUM) . . 

36,971 

43.043 

80,098 

Koubalx 

... 

81 ,038 

74,946 

iSroMt 

29,830 

80.492 

66,828 

Niiiicy 

20,783 

40,289 

66,803 

Amlenti 

45,001 

49,139 

61,606 

Totihm 

28,410 

45,510 

01,883 

NlmcB 

41,260 

40,480 

00,804 

AnK(^i s 

32,74.3 

43,088 

66,866 

LlmogOH 

I 27,070 

87,010 

66,097 

Ttnnnoii . ... 

29,080 ^ 

83,000 

68,698 

Moutpcihci 

36,825 ' 1 

40,222 j 

61,868 


Toirm 'ivitk fromi 20,000 to 60,000 Liluibitants ui 1876, 


OiWnns 49,806 

VeisHillcs 40,562 

Toms 48,325 

J^ico . 46 683 

I..© Mim» 45,709 

IMjon 46,607 

Kochcfoit 25,454 

Lutnl 85,110 

IViplKiiuti 24,379 

CamisAonne ... 23,517 

Alx 28,407 

Pomtl 23,348 

(tivnoblc 48,054 

Beuttn^on 42,808 

Tmyes 41,276 

Boulwffno (Ban tie (.'alitis) .. 40.075 

St queiitln 37,980 

Clemiont-Fciruud .'17,074 

IVrlKUiux 23,2M 

Vienne 22,950 

Levall(iis-Pcnx‘t 22,738 

Valenciennes 22,686 

St rim re-lbs-CaJttis 22,346 

Bayonne 22,307 

Elbeuf 21,935 

CliuilK)ur|]1 36,888 

l>unklrk<F/ Duiikeiquc) 85.012 

Avignon 83,180 

Often 83,07‘i 

Tourcoing 8U,(>t8 

Poitiers 31,693 

Bounces .31,102 , 

Loilont 81,000 

St Penis 20,600 

Angoulftmo 28,026 

Cette 28,152 

Pan 27,553 

MonOuQOii 2l’904 

BouloKnc<S<d e) : 21,566 

lloanne 21,473 

St Ome* 21,404 

Moulina 31,123 

KeulUy 20,781 

NoverH ... 30,601 

CliOlon-Hur-SaOnu 80,571 

Annentlbi’es 20,666 

Cftstres 30,630 

Valence 30,470 

Nloit 30,^ 

Arras 26,704 

Chklons-sur-Mamo 30,316 


IIL GovmiTJmU and Administration, 

The governments and constitutions which have ruled 
Frauce aince 1789 have been many, and have presented 
wide differences. We have not, however, to consider here 
those frequent changes, which belong to history; we have 





Oliftmber 

t)f 

deputies. 


Senate. 


Presi- 

dent 


CiTil 

Ust 


Council 
oi state. 
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metAj to state from a geographical and statistical point 
of view how France is now governed and administered. 
The law of the 26th February 1876 confirmed in France 
the republican government which had existed from the 
fall of the empire; but the institutions of the country 
still bear strong evidence of their monarchical origin and 
tendency. The sovereignty of the people, acknowledged 
and proclaimed since 1789, is now represented by three 
powers, — the chamber of deputies, the senate, and the 
president of the republic. The deputies are elected by 
universal sufirage; each district or ** arrondisscmeut ” 
sends one deputy to the chamber, if its population does 
not exceed 100,000, and an additional deputy for every 
additional 100,000 inhabitants, or fraction of that number. 
The senate consists of 300 membern, the fourth part of 
whom were at first elected by the national assembly, and 
hold office for life, each vacancy being lllled up by a vote of 
the senate. The others are elected by special bodies formed, 
in each department hml in the colonie.s, by the deputies, the 
general councillors, the councillors of arrondisseinent, and 
a delegate of each municipal council. They are in office 
for nine years, and every third year are partly renewed. 
The president of the republic is cboficu for seven years by 
the senate and chamber of deputiua voting together. Ho 
promulgates the laws passed by the parliament ; he has the 
command of the land and sea forces, but cannot declare 
war without the advice of the chamber.^ ; lie makes treaties 
of peace, alliance, and commerce, nominates to all Govern- 
ment offices, and has power to dissolve the chamber of 
deputies, with the sanction of the senate. He receives 
a yearly salary of 600,000 francs, with an allowance of 
162,400 francs for household expenses Senators and 
deputies have an allowance of 1)000 franca each per 
annum. It may here be interesting to compare tho 
salary now paid to the president of the re[)uljUc with 
the civil list or revenue of tho various dynasties which 
have successively ruled France since tho beginning of the 
century. Louis XVIIT. had 15,610,000 francs i>er annum, 
and 4,000,000 were allowed to tho royal family. (Charles 
X. got 25,000,000 for himself and 7,000,000 for the i»rince.s. 
Louis Philippe was satisfied with 12,000,000 francs a year, 
and adequate allowances to his children. And lastly, the 
second emjiire cost 25,000,000 francs a year, not including 
the pensions to the members of the imperial family, tho 
revenues of tho palaces, castles, and forests, and those 
mysterious resources which have become known by the 
name of vi^rments. 

Next to these three great powers must bo mentioned tho 
council of state, jjresided over by tho minister of justice, and 
composed of a vice-president, 22 councillors in ordinary ser- 
vice, 15 councillors in extraordinary service, representing the 
different ministers, 24 wattres des reqv^Us^ 20 auditors of 
first class, 10 auditors of second class, a general secretary hav- 
ing the title and rank of a mattre des requites, and a secretaire 
du coafentmijo Tho auditors are appointed after a com- 
petitive examination ; tho councillors in ordinary service 
aro electerl by the cliamber, and tho other members of the 
council of state are nominated by the president of the re- 
public. Tho business of the council is to give its advice on 
the projects of law which the parliament or the Government 
wish to submit to it, and on ^rninistrative regulations and 
bye-laws. All disputos arising in matters of administration, 
and all claims or complaints a^i list administrative officials, 
are brought before the council of state, whose decision is 
final. Tho vice-president receives a salary of 26,000 francs, 
the presidents of sections or committees 18,000 francs, the 
councillors 1 6,000, the mattres des reqv^ies 8000 francs, and 
the auditors of first class 4000 francs ; auditors of second 
class have no remuneration. 

The executive department of the Government is adminis- 
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tered by tho president of the republic and bis cabinet coun Hia 
cil, consisting of nine ministers, viz.:- - the minister of jus- 
tice and keeper of the seals ; the minister of foreign afiair.s ; 
the minister of tho interior ; the minister of finance ; tho 
minister of war ; the minister of marine and culonie.s ; the 
minister of public instruction, ecclesiastical affairs, and the 
fine arts ; the minister of agriculture and commerce ; and 
the minister of public works. They aie appointed by 
the president of tho republic, and arc responsible to the 
chamber, 'rhey receive a salary which has been 
from 100,000 to 60,000 francs, and may live, if they 
choose, in the ‘^hOtels” where the duties of their miiusiry 
are discharged, 

Administratively, Franco is divided into 87 departments Adn 
cut rather arbitrarily out of the territory of tln^ umdent 
provinces. These departments are subdivided into 
“ arroiidisM'ments,” 2865 '‘cantons,*^ and about 3G,0(M) 
‘‘communes.’^ Tho table on page 610 cuiitaiiis n lisi '•» 
the departments, with tlieir capital towns ami urrombscif 
iiients, and also a reference to the old division into pro 
vinces. 

Each department is administered by a [>refoct appointed Oep 
by the })resident of the rtqiublic, and each iirrondihsemciit 
by a Hub-pi elect, Tho jirefecta are divided into thrct 
classes, tho salary being 36,000 francs tor i1h‘ first class, 

24.000 for tho second class, and 18,000 for tho third 
class. The prefect of the Seine has 50,000 francs 
u-ycar. Tho authority of each prefect is great m his own 
department : ho can issue local decree^ ; ho appoints and 
dismisses a number of agents who depend directly on him ; 
ho is at the head of tho police to maintain public order, and 
for this jmrposo can summon the military loreo.s ; he super- 
intends the colluction of taxe.s ; ho is in corrosptmdonco 
with all tho subordinate functionaries in liis depaitrncnt, to 
whom he trausmUs tho orders and iuBtructions of the min- 
isters ; in one word, hois tho general agent of Goveriiincnt, 
and tho principal instrument of centralization in the htata 
He is assisted in his work by two bodies, the general coun- 
cil (ronsed ijeneral), which is elected b} universal suffrage, 
and the council of prefecture, wdiich is nominated by the 
head of tho executive power. The business of the council 
of prefecture is to decide all legal questions and to advise 
the prefect, when asked to do so. Tho general councils 
assess the taxes, authorize the purchase, sale, or exchange 
of departmental property, superintend tho management of 
the same, decide about new roads, railways, or canals, vole 
tho budget for sanitary and charitable institutions belong- 
ing to the department, and give advice on every matter of 
lof*al interest, political questions being strictly excluded. 

Tho law of the 23d February 1872, however, has invested 
them with great political importance ; in case of the 
parliament being violently dissolved by a coup delate they 
must immediately assemble, and form a now parliament with 
their delegates, in order to oppose by all means the criminal 
attempt. 

As the prefect in tho department, so the sub-prefect, with Am 
a more limited authority, is the representative of the central 
power in the arroudissement. H o is assisted, and to a certain 
extent controlled, in his work by the council of aiTondisse- 
ment — an elective body to which each canton of tho arruu- 
dissement sends one member. Except in that case, the 
canton is not an administrative division. It will be noticed 
again in connexion with the judicial system of the country. 

The commune is the administrative unit in Franco. At Com 
its head is a mayor assisted by deputy-mayors {adjoinU)^ the 
number of whom varies according to the poi>ulation ; com- 
munes of 2500 inhabitants have one deputy-mayor; up fo 

10.000 inhabitants they have two, from 10,000 to 30,000 
three^ and one additional for every 20,000. The mayor 
has a double part to perform, as he represents both the 
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Popftrtinont*. 




AMKK 

Ai^ukji 

At.riui (iUii#ioi-)...4 
AtKiM (H*Vtim ) .. 
Att^m-UAunimMi 
Auakcuit 

AWUkJCMKM 

AJtiAok 




Avt>M.i 

Avmitmoh 

Kkutoki 

HhOixi: 

CAJ^VAlr<*fl 

C AMI AT. 

OllAMANiU 

C«Alitmt»*iWK^.KIKt,UR .. 

CllltU * 

CoHUJiJSl 

rt)r>t !»'()« * •■ 

C5 xicm oij MuKr> 

Ckkuhk 

llllKlMMiNU 

lun hH . 

J>llO'MK 

Kuuk 

KllUM Kr tout 



Uauu 

(UUOMNHi (UaUIK-).....*.. 

(}rk» 

UlKOMUK 

lJilUUL.T 

luK kr<Vjt.AiiiK 

iN|>UM * 

iMDRK-'Kt'i.UiUM ... 


JUMA * 

l..Altr»f(M 

LoiJUt 

UiltMK (liAUTH ) 

iiOtllK'l’ 

l.4Mk»KX-ClllUI 

l.Mi 

1.01 BT«(UH0NI4« 

I.O»fekK 

Maink m Lolitu . 
Mamuuk 

AfAllNB 

nAUTK'MAKNJt 

Mavkmnm 

Matiniiiift ii;'i*MoMA).i.it, 

Mkihh f. 

Moiihiham 

MiVHB 

WOMl) 

Owe 


OKMK .. . 


Tam dk>(;auaih . , 

Pill itk<]>AafM 

pYttf.NAicd (Baiibkm-). 

pTBANAllUTdlATJTM*) . 
l*VU>9NiKUA)JtIi*N(ALll. 
UiiAss.. . . 
SAAMA(KAinK) . 

SaOnk Kf Loikr » . 

Hauxhb 

.SAVom 

£iA^ Oiu (flAtlTJI ) . .. 

Skims 

BSVHK-St'MXKMV. , .. 
SSIMS'KV-OmK . . . 

SBtMS^lMFSStSLHK 
SICVSKM(i>KUX*) . . 

SOMSM 

Task 

TaHM'ST'OAHQMNS.. 

Vab. 

VAOor.UMS 

VSkoSk.. 

VlSMMM 

VISHMS (Uaoya) .. .. 

VtMiaiu 

Yomms..,.. 

Comas 


Capital Toimt. 


AnroaUUmemeoli. 


Boars...... 


MotiJliia ... 
hipie 

«ttp . 

Nlcit 

PllVSM.. 

FoU 


Troyca ^ 

OiirraiMKmiio 

iKKtoJS 

Hi ll *it 

Miimieillo 

CittiJi 

AuHlliu’ 

AusoulAnio 

La Aocbellv 

Bourgoa 

Tullt! 

liljon 
St BrlottO 

Guilret .. 

P($tlguuus 

ItlAATI^Il 

Viiloiioc . 

Kvious.. 

Ohatirov . 

Oufmper 

ToukiUMo ....... 

Audi 

Bordoaux .. . 
MuntpcllUu ... 

IlKunuM 

C'ltatiAui oux .. 

Tourx 




Aaclanl ProTincsf. 


Bottigi OaJti Ifantua; Tn$iroax..wM....**«M' 

Uion; Ciidtestt^lliiarryi Stijueritla; Vaurlns 

jluuiJiuii Uannat; lAi*aMaauj Montiuyon ........... . 

JTIgtio; Barcolottuotte; Caatellaua; FurcalTmlert Slsteron 

Gap; Brlanvou: Binbmt............ 

Nifla, Oraa*®} Pagot-Tlidfiiara * 

privan. Largruttlbn; ; Toornoii. 

MdxfbH^a, Koorol} Sudan; Voaxisra*.. 

Koix; Pamlerx; StUlrona , 

Troyea; Nogoni-Mir^ino ; Arel««»ur*Auti«; Ilsr*wir-A«bti ; 

Bai'Aur^Sutna 

CarvaMKimie ; Cai^lxiaodary; UmoiaX; KailMatnu .... 

UodRX; Bapalion; Mltlaa; St AffiBiuo; Villef i ancha. 

iloUort., 

MarioUla; Alx; Arkx 

Cacti; Uayunxt KalalaiM LIxioux; Poiit-L*lSF6gu6; VJrc. ...I 

Aurlllac; MautUc; Mmai; St (lour 

Angoukmo; liaibvzB'ux, Cognac; Confoloim; Ituffvc. 

lA Htf/chelUi ; Jotixac ; Ifarennex ; U(K*)iofort $ St^Jeai 

d'Aiigtdyt fiaintc*.. , 

BouigcS; Si Amand'-Mimt-Uond; Sancena..... 

Yulk; Bilvc; Uxacl 

pfjoti; (P^aurio; CfTdtilJuii.aur-S<*lno ; Sotiiur ' 

Ht Hikuc; Dlitati; Guiiigainp; lAintiion; Lottddac 

Ouittat; AubiiBHon; HoiugnncUf; 

p^tigucQx; Brrgomc; Nontioii; Uilidia<>; Sarlat 

bk^Xitin^oti f JiHUtiMi'.leti DantcH; Idoutbdllard; X^tiiiarliur 

Valence; Din; Mofifdlliiiait. Kyoiia 

Kvjciix; !..(>• An (Idy a; Hcriiuy, l^imvIorM; Pcait*Andemcr. 

Olmitreit; Ohitcauduii ; l>tciix; Nofpeiit-lo-Kohon..^ 

i/uhiip«r, Bleat: CMtcaulln: Moiialx; QtiBnpet Id ........ . 

Ntiuca; AIhIxt Ia Vigan; UxSh 

Toulouac. Murct; HtOaudciia; ViUcfnuichc.. 

Aiich; Oundom; Ixtctmm*; Lombex; Mlrando 

lloiiicaux; Bazaa, Jilayc; lAlidulc, Loapaire; l.iboume 

Mont | m; tiler, Ifdxicia; lAXlbvc, StPona... 

Htnincx; Fuugbica; Montfoit, Exlon; StMnlo; Vltid 

ObArnaurnux, Lc Blanc, LHiOhatui; IxnouUuu 

Toma, Cbliioii ; Louhea . . 


Oronublo ! A Ortmoble , La-Tour-du-Pin , StMarecllin; Vlonnc. 


Boursoina iBr«a««, BtigsytBoitibaa)^ 
IJe^da^mncs ; Biesrdis, Cbampacne 
Bourbonoais. 

Haute^ProMsnea. 

Haat-DaSplkiiid i JPirovese 

Lrauadoc CVivaraii), 

Chaiawns (RdthalaiA Rdmow^ 

Feme ; G^otgJie (Cotisssaiia). 

I Ch a mp agns ; Bourgogna* 
Bax'Languedoc. 

Guyetme (Kouargue). 

Altac«. 

Baaau-I^roveiics. 

BaA)»c'Normandi« (Bcaain, Bocage). 
Hauutt'^Auvergbe. 

Angoumoi*; Chareuto; Poitou. 
I'Auiiis; Saintonge. 

Hftut-Bcrry , Baa-Bourboimalt. 
BaurLiinuuain. 

Bourgogno (Uijonaia, Aiucarioia 
11 aute-Breugns. 

Hgute^Ma^hc. ^ 


(BiitA 


Gu>enne (Pdrtgord). 


Ijona^lo-Saulnlor ..... . 

Moi)t>do-Maraaii . 

St d.lioun«i 

Ias Puy 

Naiitoa... 

Titldana . 

BloU 

Oahoia 

Agon 4. . . 
Mciidc .... 

AngciH 

St in 

CiigimiH 

Obauinoiit , .... .. 

I.aval 

Nancy 

Bai*'lo-t)ttC ... .. 

Vaimua 

Nov era 


Ulk 

Xtoattvais , 
Alenyou ... 


Arraa > 

Clormoitt>X''oiTaiid. 


I.on»-l<''.Saul«Ier; DAIo; PoHgny; St Claude 

MortHlo-MaiHan; Dax; Bt Sever 

St Etlciino; MoiitlntHon; Uoarine 

lat l*uy; lirUmdo, Xnaltigcimx 

biantoa; Aiiccula; CbAtuanln'tant; Palmboinf; BtNaxalrc., 

OrldttiiN; (ilcii, Montargia; l^ltlilviora 

lUola, Uomoianttn; Venddme 

Cuhora, Kigcac; Oourdon 

Agcii, Marmaudo, Ndiac; VlUon«uvw-d*Agcn 

Mriitlr, Florae. Marjovola 

Angola; Bauge; Cholot; Sauiuur; Sogid 

StX/>; Avianclioa, Ohoibourg. Contancoa; Mortaln, Valogm- 
Cliaiona, KiH’rnay; KbelmH; Stii MonohouW , Vitry lo-Kmnvob 

Cinmuiont, I.uijgrc«, VaxRv ..... . 

baval, Chaieau-Uontler; Mayenno 

Nancy; Brlov , Luiidvllle; TouH 


Bar-le-Duc; Connnorcy, Montinddy; Verdun 

Vannoa, i.uiiont, l^loUnuol: Pontlvy . 

KevoTa, Cbatoau-Chtnou ; Clauiccy; Cf>ano... 

lAlUs Aveanea; Caiubial; Goual; Duuklik; na/obiouck;l 

Valoacloonoi 

i Boauvala; Clennont; Compibgne; 51onHt... 

4, Aloii9on ; Argentaa ; Bomfront; Mortagno.. 

A. 

5. 


Pan 

Tarbes 

I'midgniin 

Lyoii 

Voaoul 

MAcion . 

1/1^ Mann 

Ohuinbdty . .. 

Antiocy 

Paris 

Moluw 

VorsailloH . .. 


Uouoii I A, 

Niort 14 

Ainioiis b, 

Alby 4, 

Montanban U. 

a. 

4. 


Ibiiguigiian.. 

A>lgnuit 

La KocUo.sur-Yon., 

INdtlcrs 

Umoges 

Ispiiial 

Auxorro 

AJaoclo 


Arras; Bdthnnof Boulogne; MontrouU>sur*M[oi ; St-Omei ; St 

Pol 

Cloiibont'-Fcnatid; Ambort; Issoii'o, Kiom: Tbkis 

Pau; Bayonne; Manldon; Oloron; Orthes... 

Tarbos, Argclbs; Baenbres .. 

Perpignan; Corel, l*iad«*s 

Lyon; Vlllcfimiche 

Vosout, Oiay; Lore 

aiAikon; Autnn; CliAUm aur^Sadne ; CharoUes; X^ulians ... 

I^c Mans; Lu Flbcbo Hamois, St Calais 

Cbainbdry ; AlboftvtUo: Montiors; Sfc-Jt*an-dO'*Maurtenne . 

AmiOcy; BnnnoviUo, HtJullcn, ’Ihonon 

pails; St Denis, Scimux 

iic\vin*, CouluuwvVviia, Foutsdnebluuu*, X&uawx*, 1‘covUva, 

VumiHos; Corbell ,^Atn}ios; Mantes ; routuTiTo; Kambouillot 

ftouen; THeppo; Lio Ilavro, NourcbAtel, Yvotot 

Niort; Bmsttlre, Melio; Paitbeiiay 

Ainluns; Abbeville; DouUens, Montdidicr, l^dronnc 

Alby; Castres; Qalllae; l«vaur 

Moiiinubau; Caatoi-Sarrasin; MoIsimu.m.. 

Draguignan; Brlgnoloa; Toulon 

Avignon; Apt; Cmrpentras: Oiango 

La Koebe sur«Von , Fontenay-lo-Comto , i^os SabUis-d’Olonne 

l^oitifusi Chgtellerault : Civra) ; l^udun; MontmoilUun 

l.imoges; tkllac; Xtocbcrliouait ; Bt Yrlelx 

Kplnal; Mirccuuri; KenehAteau; Ueintroroobt , St Did 

Auxorio, Avallon, Jolguy; Sens; Tnnuerro 

Ajaccio; Baatla; Calvl; Corto; Sartbue. 


Krunche'Comte : Montbdiiard. 

Bas-DaUphind. 

Haute* Nonnandie (Evreux, Vesin nomand). 
Orldanak (Pays chartruin) ; Perobe. 

BasiN).' Bretagne. 

Bas- Languedoc. 

Haut-X^anguteduc ; Gascogne (Comminges). 
GusiognelAstarac. Armagnac). 

Cuyenne (Bordelais, Mduoc, Baxudak). 
Bav-l.angueduc. 

Haute-Bretaene. 

Bas'Bcrry, Touraine. 

I'ouraiue ; Anjou , Orldanais ; Poitou, 
j H du t -Dam)!) ind (Graisi vaudan) ; Bas*Dau* 
\ pVuut Vvionnovx). 

Fr.inche-Conitd (Aval). 

Gascogne (IdAndes. Chslot^e). 

I^yoniuis (Foror, Beaujoiais). 

Languedoc (Volay, Xlaute^ Auvergne). 
Haute'Bretagne. 

Oiltf.vnais (Cologne, Gdtinais). 

Orlc.ut.uN (Bl.tis»uis, Beauce). 

Ouyeuuc (Quercy;. 

Gu>enuc (Agduois, Gascogne). 

T.angucdoc (Odvaudan) 

Anjou 

Normandie (Cotcniin) 

Champagne (Bne, Perthois, RdmoitA 
Champ igne (Bastigny, Vallage). 

Haul' Maine . Haut*Aiijou. 

Xairr.iine (Tt>ulois) 

Loimnie (Bur, Verdunois). 

Basse. Ihetagne. 

Nivcniais, Otlcanais. Bourgogne. 

V Flandre . Hainaut (Cambrdsis). 

( Ilc-d e-France . Beauvaisis (Voxin) , Haute* 
( Picanlie 

t Noriii.iinlic (Marches. Houlme); Maine 
(I'crchc). 

I Artois. Pic.rdie; Boulonnois 
Bn^se- Auvergne (Limagne). 

(ilc.iru. Bohse-Navarre ; Gascogne (Boule, 
'( L.ibnur). 

Gascogne (Btgorre, les Quatre-Valldes). 
Koussi lion (Lerd agne) ; Bas^Languedoc. 
Lyonuius ; Beaujmnis. 

F r.inche*Cointd ( Amont). 

Bourgogne (MAconnais. Charolais). 
B.'is-Maiue; Haut-Anjou. 


tle<de»Francc. ^ ^ 

Ue*d.e«Frauce CGdtvcuus, Brie) ; Qmmpagne. 

; Ue-de-France (Hurepoix. Mantais, Veadn 
Gdtinais). . 

Ilaute-Normandte (Roumois. Caux, Bny). 
Haut-l^oitou. 

Plcardie. 

Haut-Languedoc (Albigectfs). 

Ouyetine ; Gascogne ; Xainguodoe. 
Hasse-Provence. 

‘ Comtat , Haute-I^rovenoe. 

Bas^Poitou. 

Haut'Poitoli. 

Haut*Limousiii ; Bssse^Marditt. 

Ijorraine (Vosmes). 

^uigogne(ASxi^iYds);aiam]Migme(Sdiiou^ 
Corse. 


Prior t(0 1790 Franco was divided into thirty-two great and eight small military governments, often ooUed prorinoes, which ow, 
however, to be distinguislied from the iirovint^es formed under the feudal systom. The groat governments were---Aljsoe, Ax^^oj% 
Anjou, AxioU, Aunts and BainUmge, Auvergne, and Navarre, Beni, Bourboxmais, Beurgogoe IBurgundy), Brets^e 

Champagne, Dauphin^, Flandres, Foix, Fmnche-Comtii, Guyenuo and Goe^gne (Gascony), Ile*de-Franco, T.ian^woc, Lunoum, 
roine, Lyomiaig, Maine, Marche, Niveniais, Normandie, Orl^auais, Pioordie, Poitou, Provence, HoussiUon, and Towmxne. The eight 
small governraonts vrore-^Pans, Boulogne and Boulonnaist . navre, Bedoin TouloiOi Pays Mesoin and Verdiuioie, Daumufoss. and 
Curse. See Plate ZllJL * — 
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p6mt Attd the ^mmximi md dmti h k a dif* 
I^U matter to avoid a conflict of dmtiea Be it beeides 
offlder de Ntat or ofltdai regbtmr of births, marrisj^ 
and <^tba The mayor and depuiy-mayar are not salaried 
officim In the large towns they are uonuiiated by { 
Qovemment, bot they most always be chosen oat of the | 
municipal council, which is elected on the ^inciple of | 
universal suffrage, and has with regard to th# eommune j 
much the came power and duties as the general oouneil 
with regard to the department 
Every canton must have a commissary of police, who is 
under the direct control of the mayor. This i)olice-officer 
is appointed by the prefect in towns haring not more than 
6000 inhabitants, and by the president of the republic in 
the others. He has rather complex duties, being at the 
same time a governmental, jndici^, and municipal agent 
Paris and Lyons have in some respects a special and ex- 
ceptional administration, the consideration of which belongs 
to the articles devoted to these cities. 

IV. L(m and Admvmfration of Justice. 

Judicial proceeding ma^ be classed niider civil, com- 
mercial, and criminal jurisdictions ; there are besides some 
special de[)artm6nts, such as military and maritime tribunals, 
councils of discipline, and the cour den comptea, 

Juge de In civil matters, every canton has a de palx^ whose 
psix. decision is final when the amount in dispute does not 
exceed 100 francs (X4); up to 200 francs, he only can give 
a sentence subject to appeal. His principal business is, 
however, one of conciliation , and no suit can be brought 
before the tribunal of first instance till he has endeavoured 
without succoBS to bring the parties to agreement. 

Pnmary A tribunal of first instance, or primary court, is esta- 
md blished in every arrondissement Its decision may bo 
cowrtS against for sums above 1500 francs. The coura 

d!appel decide the actions when the sentence of the first 
court has been appealed from. They are 26 in number, 
established in the tollowing towns : — 

Coun d*Appel. Dupftitmenta <loi>cnding on them. 

Pabm Seine, Aube, £ui o-<et‘Lolr, Memo, 8cln(Htt-M«nte fik lri(M2t>0<iie, 

Yonne 

AoxM Gera, Lot, I.ot^eLGai*onne. 

Aix IkuuKsB-Alpeii, A1peH<*Maritimti8, Bottdhes-du-XJhhue, Vac. 

Amibnb AiBne, OiMu, Somme. 

Anokiks ....Malne-et-Loire, Majreime, Smthe. 

Bastu Come 

BBBAif^ON DtnibM, Jura, Houte-SaOno, Belfort. 

Bordbvux... ..Choronte, l>oidogne, Olroude. 

BouRoae Choi, Indre, NIhvre 

CaiHs CalvHdoB. Manche, Ome. 

OtiAunibitY .. .Savoie, Uaate-Sav(»ie. 

OuoK Odtu»d*Oi, nautU'Marne, Sadne-et-Lolro 

Von At liJord, rafli-de>€alat». 

QRRNOBi.a ... IlautoN-AlpcB, t>rOme» I«hie. 

htHooKB . ...CutiOae, Cieu‘te, Hauto-Vlenne. 

Lyons Ain, Loiio, lilidiio 

HoKTFBLLiBU..Audo, Avoiion, HdrauU, Pyrdndoe-Ortontaloi. 

Nancy Meuiilie-et-Moeelle, Meuiitt, Voiigea, Aidennea 

NijMRa Ardhcho, Gard, Lu/.hre, Vauclu^. 

OatXxNe fudre-et-Loire, LoU-et-Cber, Lolret. 

Pad Landee, BaMHethPyrdnfoii, Hnuten P^dndeu. 

PoiTiKRA Charentit.>lnf($tteure. l>«ua-Shvrea Vendde, Vienne. 

Urvmiui Cdtee^du-Noid, Ftnietlsre, lile*ei*yUain6, Lolre>Infdrioare, 

Morbihan. 

Rtou AlUer, Cantal, Haute-Lotre, Puy^-de-Ddme 

Bourn Eme, Seine-Xiddrieure. 

Todlourr Aildge, Haute-Qaronne, Tam, Tam-et-Garonne. 

Triuonals Tribunals of commerce to decide disputsd points arising 
of com- out of business transactions are instituted in all the more 
inewe. important commercial towns, and consist of judges chosen 
from among the leading merchants, and elected by their 
fellows. For sums above 1500 francs there can be appeal 
from their decision. In small towns, the judges of the civil 
tribunaji decide such commercial cases. 

Onou^ The courts of criminal jurisdiction are of three kinds, 
courts. Tbo tribunals of ordinary police (that is, the justice of the 
peace court in each canton) have the cognizance of small 
offences, which are punishable by a fine not exceeding 15 
francs (12a), or by imprisonment not exceeding 5 ^ys. 
Offences of a more serious character, whidi French law 


irex n 

calls dtHidf are judged by a special section of the tribunals 
of first instance, bearing the name of tribunal correctianneL 
This tribunal can be appealed to from the sentences pro- 
nounced by tribunals of police; but its judgments are also 
subject to the revision of the coura d'appeL Offences 
which rank as crimes are judged by the cour d'aaaiaea, con- 
sisting of three magistrates and twelve jurors. The jury, 
os in England, decides only on the facts of the cose, 
leaving the application of the law to the judges. The 
assizes are the only courts that are not stationary They 
are held in the chief towns of the departments once in 
three months* In all criminal suits, the first inquiry is 
confided to a special magistrate attached to the tribunal, 

^Uod jH(;e iVinatructian, He conducts the necessary 
investigations privately and with almost absolute power. 

An order of imirlieu issued by this magistrate at once puts 
an end to any prosecution. But if he finds that the case 
should go to trial, he hands it over to the court, before 
which a public prosecutor, with the title of procurettr^ or 
promreur^emml de la repuhUqne^ maintains and endea- 
vours to prove the accusation. 

Above these various tribunals the court of cassation Court of 
stands supreme. Tt is held at Pans, and is composed of crsmr- 
three chambers, the chamhre dea requptea^ the ehamhrc civile^ 
and tho chamhre crmhtelle. Its province is to decide in 
all appeals from the other courts, investigating, not the 
facts of the cose, but the forms of law, and ordering, 
wherever these have been infringed or deviated from, a 
new trial before such other tribunal as it thinks fit. 

Among the special jurisdictions may bo mentioned the Specitl 
military tribunals or councils of war, which sit in judgment court*, 
on crimes and oflbnces eominittod by soldiers, or by civilians 
in a town or district proclaimed by tho Government as 
in a state of siege ; the maritime tribunals, which are to 
the navy what the councils of war are to the land forces ; 
and the councils of discipline for lawyers and other pro- 
fessional corporations, Tho conr dea comptea deserves 
special notice, lb consists of three chambers, with a presi- 
dent in chief over the whole court, and throe presidents 
(one for each chamber), a general f)rocurator, a chief 
102 councillors, 20 auditors, and 81 clerks. This im- 
portant institution, which costs 1,554,500 francs a year, was 
created in 1807 in order to control all the accounts of the 
Government officials. Certain agents who ore not magis- 
trates are, however, connected with the administration of 
justice. Such are the greffma (clerks of the court), who 
keej) tho archives, and receive a salary from tho Govern- 
ment; the hmaiera (sheriff-officers), who give notice of 
summonseH and sentences; and the avtmea (eolicitors) and 
the public notaries (notairea), 

Statvflics of Jtiatice (1674).— In 1874 the fugea de paix had Statiitlei 
before tlieir bar, with a view to jirivute setilemont, a total of of JuiUm 
2,160,116 raaes, and bioqght tho parties to an agreement in 856,340, (1874). 
a result wlucli in Uanlly aatisfaotory. As judges, they had on thoir 
rolls 391,129 cases, to whidi 5166 electoral disputes must be added. 

Tlu*ir decisions were an^waled from in 4460 cases. There were 
125,24fi ciujcs on the rolls of the civil tribunals of first instance. 

The commcKial courts had 255,833 cases before tliem, 5596 of 
which weie coacs of failure or bankruptcy. In 1860 the number 
was only 138,027. The decisions or the various courts above 
mentioned were followed by 10,665 appeals, whioh were brought 
before the coura (TapjfeL In about 67 pei cent, of these the original 
seiih'noes were confirmed. Of offences 168,835 were brought under 
the consideration of the Mbimatue cprrectmmelSf 171,181 males and 
81 ,678 females being implicated in them. Of these 7609 were undei 
8ixte()n years of age, and 146,588 above twenty-one. The tribunals 
acquittea 18,506. Out of 7949 appeals the ctmra d'appel confirmed 
about three-fourths of the original sentences, and in 1206 eases 
inci cased the punishment awarded by the tnmnaux corrcciiontula. 

The jury and .fudges of assize courts tried 4084 cases, affecting 6223 
pnsoucis, 4368 being males and 860 females; 65 wore under sixteen 
years of age, 799 unaer twenty-one, and 284 above sixty; 2818 were 
unmarried ; and nearly the half of the number consisted of |K*oplf 
living m towns; 170 only had received a good education; 1810 cuiud 
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not read« and 2160 could read and write but impeifeetly. The 
jtfrore found 1056 priaoncni not guilty ; 61 were oondejimed to death, 
151 to hard labour for lite, 972 b) hard ialxmr tor a limited time, 1 to 
traD»|K)rtattou ; 29, who were undei eutern years of ago, were sent to 
houses of <‘.orrectlori ; sontem es of imptiHoiiuient for various periods 
were ]ins8od on the others, except two, w ho were fmed. Four women 
were among the priflKiners »'oiiJoirined to death ; the sentence was 
carried out in the cate; of J6 <tf the convicts; the others, including 
otic of the women, had tlicu Kcnh'iiccs comrauU^d. Besides these 
criminal caseH, the cmrmfiiHniHf had to decide on 20 alleged infring- 
incnts of the laws and regulations affecting the hlicrty of the press, 
anil on 10 politic, al offences, cojiHistirigof smooches, cries, or disjday- 
ing of emhleum cotJsidert*d os seditious. The accused Were 62 m 
nuinlter, of whom 2S wetti ac^iuitted, 4 fined, and 20 simt to prison. 
Theie were 1 100 enminai cases brought More the eour ds cusatUim^ 
which has the minie jiiriMdicdton in criminal iiiulters os in civil. In 
a large rnujotity of cases it confirmed the decrees of the tribunohi, 
only 108 having U^tut sent back for a new trial. 

Prison^.- -Altlitiugh the prifions are attached to the min- 
iatry of tiie interior, it i« impOHsible to treat of the adminis- 
tration of juHtioe without saying a word about them. The 
convictH who have to serve more than one year are distri- 
buted into 24 central prisons {maisons emit rain). Depart- 
mental jirisons receive those whoso sentence does not exceed 
one year Political convicts aro kojit in custody in the two 
maiHovs (k d&miiovi of Doullens (Sonime) and Belle-Ilo 
(Morbihan). Two places of tmuRportiition, Cayenne and 
New Caledonia, roceivo those who were formerly coniitied in 
or convict prisoiiH. The population of these penal 
colonies is eonsiilerably increased by the v ictims of internal 
discord; for in France it seems as if the victorious party 
thought that by banishing its opponents from their native 
land it could eradicate the ideas for which they unsuccess- 
fully fought. The expenses of theso diirerout penitentiary 
eHtalilishmenis amount to about 18,600,000 francs. On 
the other hand, the jiroduoo of prison labour has a value 
of 2,800,000 francs. i 

PoliCf,- -The public peace is maintained by an armed 
police or fjendarmerie, partly on foot and partly mounted ; 
and in all emorgoncios, when this force is found insudlcient 
for the jiresorvation or execution of the laws, the troops may 
bo called in to nssist, subject, however, to the orders of the 
jiolico. Alsmt 7001) (fanUem de la formerly sergmUs 
de vilk (policemen), under tlio orders of the prefect of 
police, form in Paris an additional jiolice force; and similar 
organizations exist in all the larger towns. 

V. lifligioii. 

Three churches aro recognized and supported by the 
state in Franco, — the Roman Catholic, the Protestant (sub- 
divided into Calvinist and Lutheran), and the Hebrew. 
In Algeria the Mussulman creed is equally recognized. 

Rotnan (^athollc,-- -The Roman Catholic Church is much 
stronger tliau the others. It may perhaps be said that 
Franco is the ciumtry where this church is the most power- 
ful ; at any rate, it has there its most perfect organiza- 
tion, and raises the largest sums of money ; end it is to 
FVauce that, directly or indirectly, the Holy See appeals 
in all its difficulties. Most of the provisions of th« ^‘con- 
cordat'’ conchulod in 1801 between the first consul Bona- 

S arte and Po[>o Pius Vll. are still in forca France is 
ivided into diocoRi^s, each governed by an archbishop 
or a bisho[i, and the dioceses into parishes, each of which 
has at its head a enri^ or parish priest. Archbishops and 
bishops are appointoil by tlie hi*ad of the Government and 
confirmed by the pope; the anffibishop of Paris receives a 
salary of 60,000 fr.uics,and the others are paid 20,000 franca ; 
ft year. The stipeiul of the bishops is 16,000 francs per aii- 
Aum. In 1789 France contained 1 35 dioceses, 18 of which 
were ftrchbishoprica. The Constituent Assembly made the 
dioceses correspond exactly with the departments; but this 
was chan^^d by the concordat of 1815. The archbishojv. 
rica and bishoprics now existing in France are as follows : — 


AivhbfthoprtM. BishOfiHCi. 

Pasi# .OuMtrei, Metax, On4«n«, Vtfntlllei. 

Aix. ABtKA, AMD EHB8uir...llftrieUki,Pr4jiia and Toulon, mgtie,QBp, Nice, A jaSdISi 

Atm liodoz, Cnbori, Mende, Porv^gfimi. 

AUCH..M .,.A>re luid Dux, Tnrbeii, fiayonoe. 

AviotroM.... Klm««, VAeoce, Vfviot*, MontpolUor. 

Verdun, OoUfy, St Did, Nancy. * 

BoKDJtAOX .AfEcn, Angotildme, Poittor*, Pdrlgueux, Lu Boobelle, 

tnvon. 

Boi ROM Clennont, Umogos, Le Puy, Tullo, St Flour. 

C'AMBlIAt .....Aiintt 

CHAMudnt ... 4 .... Annecy, Turcntnlno, Maurienne. 

Aim Vimx Autun, Lungrew, JSion. St CJuude. Grcnobln. 

UHRtHR SuiiMonii, OhfUonMtur-Mmnc, Beunviia, Amlcm. 

IOkhes Quimf>er, Vuiincfi, St Brieuc. 

Koi EH Buyeux. Evivux, SdoH, Coutuncea. 

.SKM AMD AinEKRttB .Troyc«. Neven, Mouffuii, 

ItpULOiiM AHP NAUiiOMH]i..Montftub«n, Pnmiers, CurcMionne. 
loLUg.. Lc Mane, Angeris Nuntes, LavuI. 

Every archbishop has three vicars-general, and every 
bishop two, making a total of 190. They are assisted by a 
chapter attached to each cathedral church, and presided 
over by the bishop. The cur^ have a minimum salary 
which varies from 1500 to 1200 francs, but additional 
money may be allowed by the municipal councils. They 
also receive the fees charged for baptisms, marriages, 
funerals, and extra masses, and have the benefit of a free 
Iiouse called a preahytire. The cures are about 3500 in 
number, and are assisted by curates {vicaires)^ and by c/e^d- 
smnnts, the latter being priests attached to succursales or 
chapols-of-oase in large parishes. In 1873 the sums paid 
to the jirelates and priests of France by the Qovomment 
amounted to 39,382,405 francs — about two and a half 
millions more than in 1859. 

The Roman Catholic Church possesses in France 89 
grands shninaires^ in which special instruction is given to 
young men who intend to enter the church, and 150 }>€tits 
shninalrts^ or establishments of secondary education, by 
which the clergy endeavour to rival the lycm of Ooveni- 
ment. There are besides a number of schools and colleges 
kept by the Jesuits and other religious bodies. A recent 
law has even allowed the clergy to found independent uni 
versities, which will bo noticed in the chapter on education. 
Convents are very numerous in France, especially for 
females. They are inhabited by about 140,000 persous 
(including 120,000 women), whose property is worth more 
than a thousand millions of francs. 

Protestants, — Tlie ^glise Reformk (Calvinist Church) has 
about one million of members in France, distributed into 
piilshcs, which form 103 consistories, and 21 synodal dis- 
tricts, including Algeria. 'Tho Lutheran Church {jSglUe 
de la Confession d^Augshourg) is far inferior in number. 

It is ruled by a directory, now sitting in Paris, instead of 
Strashurg as formerly. Sixty-one pastors compose the staff 
of this Church, whilst the Calvinist Church has COO. The 
seminary of the latter is at Montauban, and that of the 
former at Paris since the loss of Strasburg. 

Jews , — The Hebrew Church is administered by a central Jtwa 
consistory presided over by the chief rabbi. It is subdi- 
vided into eight provincial consistories, sitting respectively 
at Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, Nancy, Marseilles, Bayonne, Lille, 
and Vesoiil Their seminary used to be at Metz, but has 
been transferred to Paris. 

VI. Education, 


The National Convention laid the foundation of the Ministrv 
system of public instruction that is still in force in France ; <>f 
the Government of the first Napoleon developed and com- 
ploted it. At the head of public instruction is a minister, 
who lias the title of grand-master of the universityi this 
term describing, not an institution for liberal education as 
in Great Britain and Germany, but the branch of adminis- 
tration under which public instruction in its universality is 
placed. The minister appoints all the officers of university 
administration, and fills up all the vacancies ih colleges and 
schools. He is assisted by the superior council of public 
instruction, which lias to examine the books adopted in 




tMMi '«pl opOeie^w, 'to llMttkpl|tj«t 

ihoi^ to mitcb over the oonoems Ond ioterests 
of pablio instruction in dl its branches. Attached to ^ 
council are 19 iaspectoTs-genenl, who visit the principal 
establishments in the ooimtty for the |>uipose of inquiring 
into their management and tlie wajr In which instruction 
is coUdttcted. 

Acodlinwa-r-The whole teiritprjr of France is divided 
into 16 aeadinUet, or districts of educational jurisdiction, a 
list of which is appended. 

Aend^mlei* D^purtniients iodailed Ui them. 


Oher* ButtHit-Uh*, Uli^Cher, Lolret* Ita^o, 

Aix. UiMhmi-Alpw, AiiieA-Marltlnie^ Odtwi, 

VttTf Vamilniw* 

BmAMCoti' sTuiUs Hante-'SftOiuu 

Boiii»iai 7 X ,..,0|lraiidtt, DotdoKno, toindei, Lot-«U}An>ime, Buim* 

Pyrdndw. 

«„.GiiiTii4o«4 Mtoohei Qrne, Scln0>tnfdi1«iite. 

CHAMVOfeRY .,M. SRVOltt, HtldtewSftTOtei 

€i;i(iuioNt-FtMkAin>...Ptiy'^<Pdme. AUlci , Oantnl, Con^se, Crau»p, Uauta-Loire. 

Duov...^ ,kCdUHl*(h» Anbo, Haute«‘Hiunp, K'lbtie, Yonno. 

lX>uAi Kord. Atm«, Atdetmen, 2'Afi-de«OAlttlM, Summe 

OMBHOBUt Anibchfl, ]>idnio. 

Lyoxa..-»« ...Uhdhat Ain, Loire, SAftne-et-Lolro, 

MoMtFJctuMB Itdroult, Ando, tkrd, L07610. P>idiiet>««OriontRle« 

KAXor....^*.**»* •• ,Jioartho-ot MoatMle, Meuofl, VotgoR. 

IPVMtiBiui VienAQ, ChRmnte Charente-lnf^ileure, Indrn, lndra*«t-* 

Loire, iJnnx-Shvrea, VcndiJo, Haute-Vlenne. 

RsHirxa CdtoM'dU'Nord, Ftnlmt^to, LolnytnfdrieurOt 

iMHinemt -Loire, Mayonne, MotUlhan 

t^ULOUBB HAute-Ontonne. Aricgc, Auo>on, Gen, Lot, Hautis- 

Pyrdn^ee, li^n, Taiti-Qt-GRronue. 


At the head of each academie is a rector, assisted by an 
academical council, and by the inspectors of the district. 
His business is to superintend all the schools, colleges, and 
faculties within the bounds of his educational province, and 
to serve as the organ of communication between the inferior 
officials and the minister of public instruction. In the 
academie of Paris the rector is the minister himself, who 
is represented by a vice-rector. The rectors have not, how- 
ever, the entire management of all educational matters, for 
primary schools are mostly under the superintendence of 
the prefect and of a departmental council. 

Higber Superior education is given by faculties of theology, law, 
wlttca- medicine, sciences, and literature. The faculties of theo- 
logy are established at Paris, Aix, Bordeaux, Lyons, Rouen, 
Montauban \ those of law at Paris, Toulouse, Aix, Caen, 
Dijon, Poitiers, Bheims, Bordeaux, Grenoble, Douai, Nancy; 
those of medicine at Paris, Montpellier, Nancy ; those of 
sciences at Paris, Bosanvon, Rennes, Caen, Bordeaux, 
Clermont, Poitiers, Dijon, Grenoble, Lille, Nancy, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Montpellier, Toulouse ; and those of literature 
at Paris, Aix, Besau^on, Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, 
Douai, Grenoble, Lyons, Montpellier, Poitiers, Rennes, 
Toulouse, Nancy. The faculties not only impart superior 
teaching, but are also examining bodies, which confer the 
degrees of bachelor, licentiate, and doctor. 

The teaching work of the faculties is in some measure 
shared by 3 superior schools of pharmacy established in the 
same towns as the faculties of medicine, 22 preparatory 
schools 0 ! medicine and pharmacy, 5 preparatory schools of 
science and literature (at Angers, Lyons, Nantes, ChamlxSry, 
Rouen), and by the Nicole pratique dee UautesXltudee^ founded 
Bwond- in 1868 at Paris. Secondary education is given in 80 
ary edtt* attended by about 37,000 pupils, and 244 collate 
***^®®* ecmmuiiaux, with an attendance which is not much inferior 
in uumber to that of the lycke ; but the organization of 
Primary many of them is still in an imperfect state. The third and 
•ehook, lowest stage of national instruction is that of the kolee 
primirei ov primary schools. Every commune of 600 in- 
. habitants has to maintain a boys’ and a girls’ school. The 
’law is not yet very strictly olierved; in 1871 the total 
number of schools was 51,881, of which 20,374 were boys’ 
schools, 14^837 schools for girls, and 16,670 schools 
attend!^ by girls and boys together. Frimaiy instruction 
steadily gains ground in France, although it is neither 
gratuitous — except when parents cannot pay for it — nor obli« 


by lawv tn 182t only 420 out of 1000 could read ; 
m 1857 this average had risen to 675, and in 1867 to 
776. The following table was published in 1873 by the 
general bureau of statistics : — 


Age 1 

Can 
ni it her 
wrtU? nor 
mud. 

Can read 

Can read 
and 
write, 

Instiucw 
tiun lint 
met 1 • 
tlillK (\ 

lotal. 

Under S yuam 

From 0 to iK» years.,., 
Above SO vesrs... 

S.M0.101 

l,X7S,l«S 

9,aos,tao 

III 

mm 

70,7Jl 

4 

78(1,381 



a, 779, SOS 

1S,SSS,749 


38,102.921 


To provide the staff of teacheiw necessary for these odu- Tramiaf 
cational establishments, training schools (koles 
have been instituted. I'he ^eolea 7iormalee primairee are 
now 90 in number, — 79 for the training of male and 11 for 
the training of female teachers, The kole nonnale mpSrv- 
eurCf founded by the decree of the 9th Briunairo, year HI. 

(30th October 1794), provides for the education of profes- 
sors for the lyreee ovfarultes ; it uiaintains 100 students, who, 
during a course of three years, not only attain considerable 
proficiency in literature and science, but are trained to the 
art of communicating their knov/ledge to others in an attract- 
ive and interesting form. It is not, however, necessary to 
have gone through the course of study of the kole mrmale 
to become a secondary teacher or a faculty professor ; the 
condition required of students of the 6coU normale^ as of 
others, is to pass a series of examinations, and to acfjuire 
the degrees of hachelier^ licoicie^ end agregr^ the last being 
the only one conferring rights of membersMp in the uni- 
versity. 

The law of the 2l8t June 1865 has laid down in the 
lyc6Q» and communal colleges a special course of teaching, 
more especially intended to prepare pupils for commercial 
and industrial pursuits ; it is called/?isci//ame;?^ emmdaire 
spSci'aL A normal school, for the training ot teachers who 
choose this line, was founded at Clmiy (Sadne-ct-Loire) 
in 1868. 

Private Eaucatioml E8tahhehnmit$.-^T\i9i systcnialio provision prlvai# 
thus made by the state for publit! instruction in Franco U euppla- «)<i 
mcnled in various ways. Not only may any one who possesHCR special 
the diploma of bachelor engage in the work of piimarjj ami seeondjny schools 
education on lus own account, bnt recently by a speeiiil law sanetiou 
lias been given to tlic existence of institutions for 8ia«‘nor instruc- 
tion dwtiuet from those of the state. The Koman Catholic clergy 
have not been slow to take advantage of this new state of things, 
and hove established universities in which students may gfst their 
degrees, os in the old university of France. In 1872 there were, 
besides the Governmental schools, 657 establishments foi second- 
ary education directed by laymen, and 278 by priests, the latter 
giving instruction to 84,000 pujnls, whilst the 66/ others were only 
attended by 43,000. There are oilier high class schools devoted to 
various special purposes, and not in all cases do}»euding on tho 
minister of public instruction, finch aa*e the Jl&cole des ckartee, ia 
which twenty students are trained during a three-years' course to 
study the documents and historical remains of the Middle Ages ; the 
Ecole dc8 langiies orientales ; the Jteole des hemun^arUt^ which every 
year sends to Borne its best pupil in each of the dejiartments of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture ; the iicole dr limie ei 
AikkneSy whore young aavanta find the ojiportunity of studying 
antiquities in the two great capitals of the ancient world ; several 
si^ecial schools for the leaching of drawing and mathematics applied 
to the industrial arts at Paris, Lyons, and Dijon ; the £coU poly- 
in whicli the highest scientific education is imparted to 
young men wdio have passed a very dittlcult preliminary examination, 
and who wish to prepare themselves for the ordnance oflSco, for 
engineering, or for nigh positions in tho different brandies of admin- 
istration ; the JScoU spkMe militairey established at St Cyr for 
offleew ; the £co1e de cavaleHe^ at Saumur ; the Pryiande militairey at 
Iai Fmci'c, in which gratuitous instruction is given to sons of officers 
and non-commissioned officers ; the £col8 d'apjdicaiion cCitai-^rvmory 
for the trainingof staff ofilcers ; the £coU dCappliocdion de Vartillerie 
et du ySnUy at Fontainebleau, formerly at Metz, where old students 
of the polytechnic school receive a more special and developed 
instruction ; the naval school, at Brest ; the McoU d^ajrplicotlion du 
marikmey for students of the ^lytechnic school who are 
intended for maritime engineering; the ^ole d^hydrographie, for sea- 
captains ; the Jicole dee pmU et clmueiay which is umler the minister 
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same inequality appeaii hem; for, whUiit in tbe dapatt^ 
ment of the Seine the average is 26^95 francs (£1, Is, 7d.) 
per head, it falls aa low as 6*45 francs (5& 2(L) in less 
favoured districts. 

The number of Hospitals, in addition to the ifoison Hoipl* 
MmidpaU de Smite and the seven great establishments tsh. 
of Paris, is 1481, furnished with 161,520 beds, and em* 
ploying 2673 physicians and surgeons, 3212 olEciala, 

11,032 nuns, and 11,534 servants. In 1873 the number 
of patients received was 410,441,«*^that is, 1 patient for 
88 iuhabitanta Out of 100 patients, 79 were diseharged 
cured, at least for a time, and the death average was not 
above 9 per cent, Beeides the patients who only pass 
through the wards (37 days is the average duration of their 
stay), 69,786 infirm, incurable, or old people live as in* 
mates in. some of the hospitals, which are specially desig- 
nated by the name /totifnce; this number is divided into 
27,256 men, 31,037 women, and 11,493 children. This 
population of invalids, both in MpitaU and hospia^H^ was 
maintained at a cost of 93,209,880 francs. 

It must bo confessed that all these means of relief, good 
as they are, provide but very insufficieutly for the wants 
of the million of poor which France reckons among her . 

36 millions of inhabitants. Pauperism is, there as else- 
where, a sore which civilization has been as yet quite unable 
to heal. 

The census of 1872 shows that there were at that time Lunatic 
87,968 InuaticH in France, an average of 2*44 for 1000 iwyluma 
inhabitants. Of these 51,004 were kept at home, and 
36,964 lu asylumH, public or private. In 1873 the number 
of Rsylunw in France was 102, of which 61 were public; of 
tlio 41 private asylums 17 received the poor gratuitously. 

These asylums, at the end of the year, ermtained 41,064 
inmatcH, of whom only about 8000 were able to pay for 
board and attendance; the rest wore paupers. The average 
number t>f cures was 6 per cent., and of these part only 
M^ould bo permanent. 
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of public works, and prepares the old sitnletita of the potyt^hnlc 
K'hool fc»r < Ivil engineering : the det mine$f to warn which a 
stage m tlie [xily technic sciKHd ie aliw a first and necessw step ; 
the (1(nmrv(Uotre dfit wrti et vrUtiers^ under the control of the 
nui»ist<*r of agriculture and coinmcn'e ; the EcttU eentmU dw arte 
s/ tmmafacium, for the iraiuing of private 4‘nfl^noers and manu* 
fsetunus ; the s<^hoohi of arid d mHirrs, ^atahlished at Chal^^ 
sur-Manie. Angers, and Aix ; tJie /fjr^tUre, at;5ancy, which 
tmiriH the adTianistratorH td thf‘ forentH Iwdonging to the state a^nd ^ 
the (omniuinat; the agrirultural wihools of Orignon (Selne-et-Oim*)* 
Oramljeuati ( afi<l MoiitjiellicrlHirattlt) ; the vct<T- 
itittry whooU of A I fort (Heme), Toulouse, and Lyons; the MettonH 
(Vldumttm iU la Ugion rVhfmnmr at 8t Denis. Bcouen, and Les 
Uiges, for (laugh UuH of knights of the I^giou of Honour in 
stralleiH d ( iff (‘h. 

Notiff riiUHt hIho ln> taken of the Co/lS^fff de Prance^ In which 34 
profe^wHOiH df liv» 1 h't'tiireK to the public on almost every branch of 
hnuiitu knowhdgfs tke ^fueium d* Uittoirii NfUtf^relle, with 16 
IfH'tunM! uiid too chair of archeology attached to the national 
hhtufv of Parirt Ooverniueut suptforts three great establishments 
fh*Vf>t<d to fietroriomical study, -tiio JJwreau dea IjmgUvdea and 
the ohiwuvutoium uf Palis and MerseiUes. 

The highest institution founded and kept up by the 
French Government on liohalf of science and literature is 
the ImtitiU de France, com posed of five Academies as 
follows: - 


AoiwkrnUMi. 

fkctlofuk 

Mcmliom. 
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40 
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11 

40 

10 

8 

AcivUiiiie dcM Sciviu uh.. 

n 

63 

10 

8 

Atwli^mle (lc« U(‘tiujc-ArtH 

5 

40 

10 

10 

Aciuli^iiin (Urn Hoii'utcs j 

6 

40 

r 

r 

moialcH ot politiqucH ( 

9 
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The Amd^mic de Mtdicmc is a separate body, divided 
into 1 1 sections ; it is composed of lOl) resident meml)ers, 
and a number of iellows and correspondents, chosen from 
among the medical <*tdobnUoB of the world. 

VTl. (ytnrittdde Inetiiatlons^ 

Although there is no poor law in France, charitable esta- 
bliHbiueiilH, either private or created and managed by the 
state, are very numerous, and, on the whole, efUcient 
OrphelimH ((orphans* houses) receive infants which have 
neither [larcnts nor friends to care for them ; crkdies and 
Sid/^$ (faaife (infant schools) gratiutouwly give shelter and 
the flfst elements of education to poor children whoso 
inotliers must earn their daily bread by out-door work; 
young girls of the destitute class may learn a trade in the 
onifroira or workshops freely ojxui to them in many towns ; 
whilst lads tind employment and agricultural training in 
such establishmentH as the ro^onfes a^ncolea of MeanibSt- 
Firmm (Oise), St Jean, IVtit-Mi'ttruy (Somme), Lesparro 
(Gironde), Montmonllou (Vienne), Jcc. There are also 
other charitable institutions, analogous to those which exist 
in other <M>untries. Hesnies those private charities, more 
or less Muppurted by Government grants, there is a special 
depaitmoiit, calleil puhlit/ue, a I ranch of the 

ministei ot the iuteru»r, established to RUjierintoml, and in 
some cases oigaui/o, the humtax de htai/atsance and 
hospitals. The hmeaax dc bieaptisanee give out-door relief 
to the poor wlien it is (loomed necessHry. They are 
12,989 in muubci, or about 36 hureatix for every 100 com- 
munes, a pn>i»oilion quite lundcquato -there should be one 
for each eomnume. I ii I S73 these bureaux assisted 1 ,31 2,847 
people, or lui average ol 3*61 per cent., but this help is still 
very unequally distrilmtoil, tlie average being 18 per 100 
in the department of the North, and under 0*35 per 100 in 
the departments of C’oisica, Aidt\dio, and IVi^n^es Orieii- 
talea The total amount of then dis^burseiuents, covered by 
tuundatioris, grants, a tax on the theatres, and private gifts, 
is about 12,500,000 francs w*hich gives an average of less 


VITl, Finance, 

All the agents who have the charge of collecting taxes are Miniatry 
under the minister of ftnaiicc, who, besides, distributes to ef 
the other de]jartiuoutB the sums necefl8ai*y for their expenses, 

In each department a tiUorier iKtyenr ^hibral receives the 
taxes raised in his district, and is accountable for them to 
the contra! ofllco of the treasury at Paris. These irhoritra 
jHiyean generaax have a salary of 6000 francs a year, but 
they also get a percentage on the amount of taxes collected, 
and are allowed to transact private banking business with the 
funds of the state, as well as wdth their own. As security 
they have, before entering on their duties, to deiwsit with 
the treasury a sum, which varies with the importance of 
their .situation, but on an average amounts to 800,000 francs 
A part of their business is to pay the creditors of the state 
ill their respective departments. They are assisted in 
ilieir work by recnmira pariiculiera in each arrondissemeiit, 
except that in which tlie ireaorier payear yeneral resides 
These officials have a salary of 2400 francs a year, and a 
percentage on the amount that they collect. The security 
which they are bound to give is five times their total 
income. 

The taxes that pass through the hands first of the 
receffCttra particulieray then of the trhmiers payeura ghie-* 
ranx, and finally into the treasury, are of two kinds, direct IHwot 
and indirect. The land tax, the poll and rent-tax, the tax taxst 
on doors and windows, the licence tax, and the tax on money 
invested in pilblic funds or in bonds of private com|)auies 
{wUtura imhfilihta) are now the chief sources of the direct 
revenue of the French treasury. The land-tax or contHhw 
timfmeii^re is assessed on the net revenue of landed property. 



In ordto to obUati m comet a vaiiiati<ka ae p^bla, a 
bmd register book was commenced in 1821, in wmcb every 
piece of ground has to be described, with its extent and 
value, and the name of the owner. This work is not yet 
quite completed, and the continual changes whidi occur in 
the ownership of holdings, as well as in value or size, will 
always prevent it from being perfect As it is, this gives 
the average net revenue of assessed land in Fiance as 
amounting to 1,053,907,113 francs 56 Centimes. In 1874 
this yielded to the treasury a revenue uf 169,905,814 
francs. Each citizen owes to the state the value of 
three days’ work j this is the contMution perm^mtUe (poll 
tax). The value uf a day’s work varies with the districts ; 
but it cannot exceed I franc 50 centimes (Is. 2^d.) or be 
less than 50 centimes (5d.), Evor>" proprietor or tenant, ex- 
cept pau[)er8, soldiers in service, and foreign diplotnatic or 
consular agents, is assessed in proportion to the rent of 
the house he lives in. This tax, which is collected along 
with the pree*^ding one, is distinctively called coniributioii 
mohili^re. In 1875 the cmitrihutioti persomusUe viohilih'e 
gave a return of about 56 millions of francs. 

The tax on doors and windows rises in proportion to the 
population of the communes or towns, the average being 30 
centimes (3d.) for one aperture in commuuoH having under 
6000 inhabitants, and 1 franc (lOd.) in those of 100,000 
inhabitants and upwards. In 1871 the 8,467,483 houses 


in France were divided thus : 

Housoa witU on»^ ajuTture 276,384 

,, two HporturoH 1,883,224 

„ threw apertuu's 1,601,050 

,, four ajH'ituivs .. 1,112,024 

„ five ajieituicH . . . 703,651 

„ six and upwards 2,800,550 


The value of the asscssmeut was 43,275,000 francs m 
1875 ; but the enormous number of houses Imvjug only one 
door, and of those Laving two doors ithout a window, or 
one door and one window, tells strongly against the wis- 
dom of such a tax. 

The licence tax is imposed on every person carrying on 
any busings whatever ; physicians, bunkers, and ,manii- 
facturers are subject to this tux, as well as the humblest 
shopkeeper. On the 1st January 1873, 1,529,363 names 
were on the rolls as patent es, and the amount produced by 
the tax was for the same year 73,726,331 francs. 

A law of the 29th June 1872 has established a tax of 
3 per cent, on the income derived from money invested in 
the public funds and from bonds and shares in commercial 
or industrial compauies. This tax, added to other duties 
previously established, as the stamp and the duty of 
trail sinissioii, raises to pur cent, the charges that this 
kind of property has to bear. 

These various taxes are collected by agents called percep- 
tmra^ under the orders of the recevetira ^ia/tt'widier$ or 
trhoriers generanx. Their number is 7000,- — 

hardly enough for the amount and intricacy uf the work 
they have to do. They are paid, not by a salary, but by 
a percentage ou the money they raise. The collecting of 
other less important taxes, as the tax on mortmain^ on 
mines, on weights and measures, on houses and carriages, 
on billiards and clubs, is also entrusted to them. 

Excise, The excise revenue, or cmti'ihntions indirecte 9 y is man* 
aged by a central office at Paris, with a direcieur general^ 
throe admmitdraimrBy and 94 other officials and clerks of 
various ranks. Each department has a directeur, assisted 
by in 9 pecteur$y eons-ydirecteuriy and contrdleurB. Under 
this head are comprised the taxes on intoxicating drinks, 
salt, tobacco, gunpowder, on public coaches and railw'ays, 
on gold and silver work, on sugar, paper, matches, soap, 
stearine, salad oil, receipt stamps ; also the navigation dues, 
bridge tolls, and a few other special taxes of little import- 
ance. The excise appears on the budget of 1877 fon a 
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ntm of 1,039,293^800 francs. The taxes on paper, soap, 
stearine, oil, matches, <bc., have been ostablihhed in cun- 
sequence of the war of 1870-71. A numerous staff Is 
emph^yed to collect these duties. Besides tlm high func- 
tionaries mentioned above and their clerks, there are 1795 
receveurs amhidanis, with 4637 cowniin ; alcohol, matches, 
paper, salt, reipiire 218 officials ; 200 aiv employed to 
collect the navigation tax ; 2038 are attached ti> the manu- 
factures of sugar, drc. The total immbei is above 19,000. 

For along time the customs (dft>9/^inc) were only a brunch Ouhioium. 
of the adiniuist ration of the conirdfutions indtredeBy but 
since 1869 they have formed a special office, at the liead of 
which is a dimieur gciteraiy wuth a salary «»{ 25,000 francs, 
assisted by two udminiBtrateurs and 93 clerks. As tar as 
this office is cfmeerued, Franco is divided into 26 districts, 
administered )>y 26 direeteurBy residing at Dunkirk, Lille, 
Valenciennes, Charleville, Nancy, j^pina!, Beaanvori, Bourg, 

Lyons, Cliambtiry, Nice, Marseilles, Montpellier, Perpignan, 
Bayonne, Bordeaux, La Jlochelle, Nantes, Vanues, Brest, 

8t Brieuc, Caon, llouen, Lo Havre, Boulogne, and Bas- 
tia. These directors have under thorn 8 1 aisprctors, < I 
sub-inspectors, and 130 clerks of all ranks. An armed force, 
composed of 245 captains, 469 lieutonauts, 405G non- 
commisHioued officers, and 14,207 privates (yy/vyxWvr), is dis- 
tributed along the frouliors to prevent siTiuu:gling ; for the 
same purpose 1257 sailors, commaiidml by 371 jiatrwn and 
Bom patronaty keep guard along the coasts. I’lie customs 
contributed to the budget of 1877 a sum t»f 268,355.^)0 
francs, and their collection cost 30,362,105 trancs. 

There are still other sources from which money fiows 
into the treasury, The administration of the eiurgUtrmt //if, 
timbrey et domahies yielded 634,605,451 francs in 1877. 

This sum is made up — (1) by the fees charged for the regis- 
tration of all legal documents and deeds; (2) by shooting 
and hunting licences; (3) by the sale of stamps; (1) by 
the revenues and sales of state propiuty; and (5) by fines of 
various siirts and the cost to the public of legal pioccediiigH 
From this amount 19,038,400 francs must be deducted, 
being the expenditure rcrpiired to })ay the expense of col- 
lection. The public forests and those manuged by the 
state gave a return of 38,548,680 fiuncs, iiml cost 
12,995,732 fiaiica. For all purposes connected with the^e 
tuxes the country is divided into 32 districts, adnunistcrefl 
by as immyt (jitmrvitteitrBy whoso residences are J’aris, Boueii, 

Dijon, Nancy, Amiens, Troyes, Ej»imil, (fiiriluns-hut -Marne, 
BesaiKj'oii, Luns-le-Saulnier, (Grenoble, Alon^'on, Bar-le 1 >uc, 

Macon, Toulouse, Tours, Bourges, Moulins, Pau, Ileniies, 

Nioit, Carcassonne, Aix, Nlmes, Aurillne, Bordeaux, 

Ajaccio, Chauniont, Vesoul, Chambiiry, Nice, and Valence. 

The post office department employs about 32,000 offi- 
cials, at a cost of about 71,500,000 francs, and yielded 
1 1 G, 126,000 francs in 1 877, The telograjdi service is under 
the minister of the interior. In 1872, 123,000 kilometres 
(76,430 miles) of wires wore laid along distances of 44,965 
kilometres (27,940 miles). In 1877 the total income from 
this source amounted to 16,600,000 francs. The income 
from other less important resources, which ennnot liere bo 
noticed in detail, may be estimated at not much less than 
2 millions of francs. 

The total income of the public treasury in France, in 
eluding the revenues of the departments and c(unmune.s 
is above 3,000,000,000 francs (.£120,000,000), which u 
mo:e than any other nation has to pay fur the expenses of 
its government ; and yet this enormous sum has not been 
sufficient to meet the wants of the state, for repeated 
loans have constantly increased the public debt. Not 
taking into account the petty payments of all sorts that 
Government has always to make, the public debt is divided 
into funded {deite conBolidee) and floating debt {ddte 
JloUanU), The funded debt is not subject to reimburse* 
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inant, but only to the payment of a certain intereet fijted 
by law Tbijf debt, which wae arranged l)y the law of the 
9tb <»f Vouddmiairu, year VL (27th Beptember 1797), to 
liquidutti the old debt« of the monarchy, then amounted to 
40,210, 000 franca <»f intereet to be paid vearly to the 
creditoi'H From IHOO to 1814 it increaeod by 23,091,639 
franrM ; and the (lovcmment of the Reetoration added ; 
10i,2<i0,463 france, making u total of 164,968,100 franca j 
in Jntoreat Louin Philippe carried it to 176,846,367 j 
fraiicu, umi at tho time of the coup it amounted to 

230, 768, 863 fraucH. The Kccoud empire, during a period 
of eigLt<)en yearn, created 168,187,603 francs of consols, 
thus iliarging France with an annual payment of 
398,636,526 francH. As an unuvoidoble consequence of 
the riUNHjiui war, the funded debt has been still further 
incn SO that the interest was 748,693,642 francs in 
187 ttJid 747,571,030 francs in 1877, which gives an 
avcrairt^ of about 21 francs per head of the population, 

'i’ho Hoiitingdebt, which the Oovernment contracts either 
by receiving [»rivate deposits and using them for its needs 
or by isHuiug bills of exchange called bonf^ du trUin\ 
ainounUKl in 1872 to 761,000,000 francs. This ]iart of 
the public debt, including sbme other items under the 
iinrno ol rapitaHit remhourmbleH d divers tit appears in the 
budget of 1877 for the much lower figure of 300,226,686 
francH. 

Tim following tabic gives a summary of the budget 
proposed for 1877 : — 


JUxpenditwre. Francs. 

Hlnktry ot nmtic<* and rt^ligiou 87,960,486 

„ for<4gn aflairs 12,720,500 

„ mOiiior 81,528,386 

„ Ihiamc 1,497,042,032 

„ war . , 531,148,836 

,, mutiiM and coloiiicH. 186,022,116 

„ pabhc iiHtruclKai and the fine arts.. 56,628,762 

,, ttgi’K iilturo and comiucii’o 19,702,388 

,, pultliu woiks 238,246,535 

Oovernment uf Algeiia 24,587,322 

2,730,247,962 

U&eeipts, 

Dir#»ct tnm 412,470,600 

Ijnlircct taxi'S .. 1,039,293,800 

Knmgibticnnmt, tiiubtc, et donioines 634,605,451 

Fori'Sts 38,548,680 

Oiwloiim 268,356,800 

Pont-ollho 116.126,000 

Miscsllaiwous revenues 227, 600, 481 


2,787,008,812 

IX. Army and Savy, 

The principle that every citisen is a soldier is the found- 
atiou of the military system of France \ but it has received 
a new fori'n and a mure complete application from tho law 
of the 27th July 1872. According to this law, every young 
man of t a only yours of age, free from bodily defects, owes 
to the country five years of active service, five years in the 
territorial armj% and six years in the reserve of the terri- 
tiirial army. The cliief causes of exemption are physical 
iutlrmities and diminutive stature (the standard of height 
being 1 metre 54 ceutiuictres or 60*631 inches). In a famUy 
of orphans, or of a widow, or of a septuagenarian, or of 
blind parents, tho oldest son is also exempt. If the eldest 
•on is himself blind or invalid, the next one enjoys the 
privilege. Exemptions are likewise gifted to brothers of 
soldiers on active service, or that have died when so engaged, 
or that have been pensioned, and to the elder of two brothers 
who should, on account of their age, be included in the 
same levy. Men serving in the navy, students of the 
Polytechnic schotd, of the licote foresti^e^ Jirohdes Lanynes 
orientates mmntei^y and Jilcote des Chartes, public teacbers,'and 
niimsters of any of the religions reoognix^ by the state 


are not ealldd updn, bnt must saortis (he |niM{e In (heir lfe« 
spective capacities during a period which varies from five to 
ten years. la 1879, out of a total number of 283,768, 
72,065 were exempted, 29,797 of them because of unfit- 
ness to serve, and 30,073 were deducted from the contingent 
as serving the state in some of the ways mentioned above. 
The law authorises young meu who hold the diploma of 
baehelier^ or a certificate baring that their studies have been 
carried on at a public school to a certain fixed standard 
(certijkat d^ftudes), and those who pass a special examin- 
ation held for the purpose, to engage for one year as volun- 
tary recruits, at the end of which, they are sent home, 
provided they can give evidence of having received a good 
military training ; out they are always, as long as they 
have not served for the time fixed by law, subject to be 
called out again in case of need. In 1875, 0804 men 
took advantage of this partial exemption. Voluntary 
enlistments are also permitted in the French army, which 
are binding for a period of not less than two years and 
not more than five. Many soldiers who have completed 
their legal time of service contract a re-engagemeuL 
Such engages volontaires receive extra pay, but no bounty 
as formerly. They numbered 24,091 in 1875, 

The minister of war is assisted at Paris by 2 general 
directors, a brigade major {chef d*Stat a historio- 

gra)>heT, a law^agent, and 434 other functionaries of various 
ranks, attended hj 108 servants ; the whole costs 1,895,350 
francs a year. 

Under the control of this central office, the army is 
divided into 19 corps, quartered in 19 territorial districts, 
Algeria being one of them. The infantry is composed of 
144 regiments (three battalions of six companies each 
forming a regiment), numbering in all 225,111 men; 30 
battalions of diasseurs d pied (light infantry), with 8 com- 
panies in each battalion, giving a total of 1 8,889 men ; 4 
regiments of zomves, 1 2,000 men ; 3 African battalions 
of light infantry, 3000 meu; 5 compognies de disriplinef 
1000 men ; 1 foreign regiment, 3000 men ; and 3 regi- 
ments of natives (Algoriuns), 90u0 meu. The cavalry 
consists of 75 fegimeuts, viz., 12 cuirassiers, 26 dragoons, 19 
dtasseursmd 11 hussars,- numbering 47,498 men; 4 regi- 
ments of chasseurs dA/nque, 3812 men; and 3 regi- 
ments of spahis, 2134 men. The ordnance comprises 
38 regiments, each of them having 3 batteries served by 
foot soldiers, and 6 mounted batteries, — in all 42,500 men; 
1 regiment of pontoon soldiers, 1877 meu; 15 companies 
of workmen (ouvriers) and pyrotechnists {artificiers\ in 
all 2215 men ; 50 compag^des du trai% 3870 men. There 
are 3 regiments of engineers, numbering 9000 men. 
Finally, 8000 men, distributed into 64 companies, ate 
8|>ocialIy charged with the Equipages mUitaires, The 
gendarmerie and the republican guard of Paris (mounted 
police) are also, for all military duties, under the orders of 
the minister of war, and now form a corps of about 
40,000 men. France has thus in time of peace an effective 
force of about 440,000 men. 

The French army is commanded by a staff of 5 marshals, 
121 generals of division, and 200 generals of brigade. 
There are besides 81 generals of division and 197 generals 
of brigade on the rolls of the reserve. 

The following table shows the division of France into 
19 military districts: — 


Ai^khia. 

Amiukm Alaiie. Olte, SoiDun^part of 8<4iie-«t-01po, and Seine. 

....... ..... .Atn^ Doutis, Jnm, Haute-Manie, Belfort Hante-SiiAiuii 

part of RhSiie. 

BonnKAQX Cheientv-tnfdrleQre.Qlronde, Landee, BiUMet-PyrdndM, 

H»ntei*l*yi:dii4os. 

Hovk^ck ..AChei, C6te-d'Oit KlSvre, Se5ne-et-I.<olTe, pert of EhOoe, 

OKALOM(i*enft>ltABjrjt . ..Atdemive, Ant>e, ll«me, Hfinue, Voegeii, UeurUie-ei- 
Miieclle. 

Ci.«sicorr-FiiitAin> ......Allien Puy-de-Ddme. Htute-Lclre, CanUl, part 

of Sjhdne, 


OUKOlUt MM.Mi**. ... .Bftate»*Alp<M, nidme, ladre, SstoIo, Heute-Savoto, pwt 

of asSsie. 
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Mi^inne, Orn*, Strtho»i«rt; <rf 8 «Iqc^ 

^ (Who, and jielde. 

tota «. Nord. l*iiiM*a.qi4iaa. 

ImooiM ^ ^ Chanmta, Cori^io, Creuae, Durdcittna, Kdnta-TlanM. 

IfARiPiULliB .. . * .. . BA«a«» Alpeii* Alpe»*Miii1^«tt<!«, Oor^ 

Rh0n4«» Oatd. Var, Vanclnaa. 

jfoMTpfetLixa . . Auit«, Ave^ron, ItdiHuU^ Los^ira^ Ivtm, I>j*idnd«a* 
IMenralat 

NAKTia VintfC^* Lnlrtt4nf^rleur«« HorMhan^ Vendda. 

OttkiAKa^ * . iioM, l«lr'«^CIicr, BalMvHiHamis Vonna, part df 

Salne^Olae and od Aatnu 

Ramraa C(Mw»*<la«N4>vdt Uadc^a, lilc ai^VlUina. 

Roush CalrtulMt Ear»» Rotde Infditettie, paii of 6o(iie«rt-Ot«a 

■tiffd of Satna* 

TouLOcnis..M.M....^»M Arld^ Haoto*OiUP0iin«t tiara, Lot, Lot-et»Ganmito, 

TaniiM»t tiaitmtio. 

Tousa Jda&iMHJt^Lotra, Indro-a^Loire, £)«nx Skrroa, Vltono. 


National The national guard no longer exiate ; one of the first 
fin***^- measures of the Oovernment of M, Thiers, after crushing 
the Fansian insurrection of 1871, was to suppress it 
Some institutions must be mentioned here as attached 
to the war department^ and completing the military organi- 
HsteidM Ration of France. The H6tel des luvalides was founded 
fnvalides. \yj Louis XIV. as a house of refuge for old infirm soldiers 
of all grades ; but the number oi the inmates is always 
decreasing, as old soldiers now generally prefer to live at 
home on their pensions and private resources, rather than 
to live in common apart from their families and under 
military discipline. In 1875 the JnmHde$ numbered only 
642 \ but the same year the maintenance of the HOtel cost 
Lsgionofthe state 1,123,053 francs. The order of the Legion of 
Honcwur. Honour, founded by Bonaparte in 1802, embraces both 
soldiers and civilians among its members. It is cou^osed 
of knights {chemUf'n)^ officers, commanders, grand-omoers, 
and grand-^roBses. The chief of the government of France 
has the title of grand master, and is the head of the order, 
which is managed by a grand chancellor and a council, the 
mombers of which are appointed by the prosiclent of the 
republic, as well as all the legionnaires^ u hose number is 
now about 38,500. A military medal, with a yearly |>en- 
sion of 100 francs, has been awarded, since 1852, to 
private soldiers and non-oommissioned officers who have 
distinguished themselves in the service or on the field. 
Navy. Under the minister of the navy and the control office at 
Paris, which employs 260 officials, there are five maritime 
prefects, one in each of the maritime arrondissemonts of 
France. These are — Cherbourg, with the subdivisions 
of Dunkirk and Le Havre ; Brest, with St Rervan ; Lorient, 
with Nantes j Rochefort, with Bordeaux; and Toulon, with 
Marseilles, Nice, and Bastia. 

The naval officers in active service are — 2 admirals, 18 
vice-admirals, 30 rear-admirals, 343 captains of ships or 
frigates, and about 1377 lieutenants and officers of inferior 
rank. Theie are besides 14 vice-admirals and 20 rear- 
admirals on the rolls of the reserve. 

The recruiting of sailors for the navy is secured by 
the %nsenption marUime, established by Colbert in 1681, 
and regulated since by various decrees and laws. Accord- 
ing to the law as it now stands, all fishermen and men em- 
ployed on board merchant ships must have their names 
inscribed in a special register, aiid are bound to give, 
whenever require, a minimum of three years* service in the 
navy. In 1873 this register contained 151,630 namea A 
special body of ordnance, called arHUerie de marine, is com- 
posed of 243 officers and 4216 soldiers, part of whom are 
in garrison in the colonies. The general staff of the naval 
ordnance at Paris is composed of a general of division, 2 
generals of brigade in active service and 2 in the reserve, 

1 colonel^ 2 lieutenant-oolonek, and a few snMtem officers 
The administration is divided into 6 directions, the seats 
of which are Cherbourg, Brest, Rochefort^ Toulon, liorient, 
and La Villenenve. 

The marines in the fleet number about 15,000, divided 
into 4 regiments with 780 officen^p and a staff consisting of 

2 genetals of division, 4 generals of brigade, 1 chief qf 
battalion, and 3 aides-de-camp. 
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The fleet consisted in 1876 of 110 vessels of all sizes 
(10 of them iron-clads of first and second rank), anned 
with 529 guns, and of a reserve comprising 18 iron-clads 
and 60 other vessels. 

X. — ymfigahle Hirers^ and Tcrwa/ji.— - 

JJarboure, 

Before referring tq the state of agriculture, nmnuf u tures, 
and commerce in France, it is important to have an idm 
of the moflUh of communication by which the different pro- 
ductive districts are connected with one another. The minis- 
ter of public works has the suporintendonco of all roads and 
ways, natural or artificial, by land or by water. A special 
de{»artmout, culled des Fonts ei VhnusHtes, 

assisted by a council with the miuieter as its president, la 
charged with the management of that imi>ortant branch of 
pubhe business; 569 engineers and inspectors, and 2153 
inferior officials form the administrative staff*. 

Roads are either national, departmental, military, or 
vicinal (cross roods). National roads are kept up entirely 
at the expense of the publiv trea8ur)\ Tlie departments 
have to provide for departiuontal roads and a portion of 
the military roads, the rest being charged i»n the state. 
As to cross roads, or c/iemim wetaanx, they depend, by 
an awkward anomaly, on the uiimstry of the interior, 
and are kept up by the communes, or, when ot a higher 
importance, by the departments. At the end of 1811 
229 roads were classified m imperial roads. I hey ex- 
tended over a length of 46,500 kilomctroH (28,894 miies). 
In 1816, after the territory of Franco had bec^ rough t 
back to its ancient limits, the length was only 3 .00 kilo- 
metros (16,901 miles); in 1873 there wore 223 na- 
tional roads, giving a total of 37,304 kilometres (23,180 
miles), 2627 kilometres (1632 miles) of which are still 
paved like a street. The average breadth of that class of 
road is 16 metres (62 feet 6 inches), 6 metres for the cause- 
way, 6 for the sideways, and 4 for the ditchos and embank- 
ment Although the great extension of railways has some- 
what reduced the importance of high roads, it has been 
calculated that the traffic has changed very little during the 
last twenty years. The departmental roods are not quite 
so wide OB the national ones, their average breadth l>eing 
12 moties (39 foot). In 1872 their length was 46,939 
kilometres (29,167 miles) Military roads were made in 
the west of Franco, after the last insurrection of Ycnd^a 
They are 26 in number, distributed in the departments of 
Cbarente-lnfi^riouro, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire-In£6rieure, Maine- 
et- Loire, Mayenne, Sarthe, Deux-Revres, and Vendee, and 
extend to a length of about 1500 kilomet^res (932 miles), 

A sum of nearly 34 millions of francs is spent yearly for 
the purpose of making new roads or repairing old ones. 
The chemins mcinnnjc, or cross roads establishing a communi 
cation between rural places not far distant from each other, 
are managed by a special branch of the department of the 
minister of the interior; about 3000 agents-vogers and‘ 

42.000 caThtonniers or workmen are specially charged with 
the duty of keeping them in repair. In 1872 these roads, 
divided into three classes according to their importance, 
were 544,390 kilometres (338,273 miles) in length, and 
covered a surface of about 370,000 hectares (915,000 
acres). To the very considerable resources which the com- 
munes must apply to the extension and repair of their rural 
roads the Oovernment used to add a yearly grant of 

11.500.000 francs; but this sum has been reduced to 

5.750.000 francs since 1873. The Annates of the adminis- 
tration of the Fonts et Chaussfes mention 1962 largo bridges, 
of which 79 are cast iron. The chief are the bridge over 
the Qironde at Bordeaux, which has 17 arches, is 501 
metres (1643 feet) in len^h, and cost 6,650,000 francs . 
the bridge of Cubzac, over the river Dordogne ; the turn 
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iiig bridge of Penfeld at Brest ; the bridge St Esprit, 
over the Hbone, with 18 arches on a length of 730 metres 
(23i)3 feet) ; those of Toulouse, Lihourne, Tours, and I^uen ; 
Hie new bridge (Ponf-JVntf) and tUo bridge of lena at 
Paris ; and the bridge of La Cluilloti^re at Lyons. 

Although the system of railways in France is far from 
being so complete as in England and Belgium, the country 
in now traversed by groat lines which connoct together all 
tile principal townn; and Jiues of less importance have 
been Jiiiiflo, av will ere long bo established, in every dis- 
trict 'J’he (‘hief lincH, which are worked by powerful com- 
fian'u'S under the Hiiponnteiuience of the state, arO‘-(l) the 
(h /r (In Nnrd^ which run between Paris and 
H( i^Horis, Houlogn(», (Calais, Rouen, Amiens, &c., traverse tho 
roal (liHtrictH oi Pic.ardy, and reach the Belgian terri- 
tory at C/un'vrain and at Tournay ; (2) the Cfiemins de 
(h* V from J*uria to Ktrasburg, Mulliouso, and Basel 
III Switzerland, through Alsace, with branch lines to Sedan, 
Met/, J Luxembourg, llheimSjSarreguemines, Ac., joining Bel- 
gian and IVuHHlim railways at several points of the fron- 
tier; (3) tho Ghemim de fer de C Quest ^ which traverse 
Normandy in every direction, and connect Paris with the 
tt>wns of Brittany ; (4) the Gliemins de fer d'OrUam^ 
w]ii<‘hgo to Nantes, Bordeaux, Limoges, Bourges, end Tou- 
louse ; (5) the ChemlTui de fer de Paris d Lyon et d la 
M^d iter ranee ^ which connoct the valley of the Heine with 
that of tho lUiono, and have branch linos to St liltienne, 
Clemiont-Feinind, Qronoblo, Toulon, C.^oHo, <fec., esta- 
blishing regular and direct communication botweon Franco 
and Switzerland, -the railways of Savoy being also worked 
by tlio same comjuuiy. J'aris is the starting point and tho 
administrative controof all those linos. Another great lino 
worked by tho (honpaynie du Midi^ starts from Bordeaux, 
whieli it connecls with (^otto and Bayonne, with branches 
between Biyonno, Toulouse, and Foix, Agon and Tarbes, 
Toulouse and Aueli, MoiitjiellioranJ Milhau, drc. Through 
this linoS|>iun is brought into communication with Fmuce. 

'Lbe other linos worthy of montiou are —tho railways of 
tho Charoules, connecting La Rocho-sur Yon, La Rochelle, 
Rochefort, Ooutras, Aiigoul^ine, Saintes, Limoges, and St 
Jean d’Angi'dy ; the line from Chauny to St Oobain; tho 
milway of the docks of St Ouoii, Paris ; tho Hue from 
Dunkirk to Fnmiiy (Belgian frontier) ; those from ^pinay 
to A'elars, from Bt^tlmno to Lille, from Somuiu to Anziii 
and the Bolgiiui territory, from Vitni to Foug6rea, and 
from Per]agnan to Trades ; the Midoc railway ; the Veu- 
dif^e railways ; and the CItemin de fer de ceinture^ which 
enciriluH Paris. 

Ilie capital required for the making of those railways has 
been calculated at not less than 10,000,000,000 francs— 
which gives, fora total length of 21,987 kilometres (13,662 
miles), an avemgo of 297,000 francs per kilometre, or 
XI 9,1 18 }>er English mila Tho state has gmnted and 
still grants largo sums to the companies; but in return 
tliey are subject to a tax in proportion to their trafHc, as 
well ns to otlxn* dues, which am a considerable soume of 
rovonue to the public treasury, the profit realized by it 
having boon 55,942,330 francs in 1873. Tho yearly re- 
turns of tho comj[m!nos show an average income of 840 
miliums of francs. 

All navigalile rivers are state property. A table is sub- 
joined of the navigable rivers arranged by basins, with the 
length of their navigable cimrse, and also of tho canals 
and the small rivers which have Ix'en converted into canals. 
Owing t«> the cheap mto of tmnsimrt by water, canal 
traftlc has been but little injured by the extension of rail- 
ways, this iuexpeusivo way of conveyance being used for 
heavy goods whenever practicable. In 1875, 1,7 2 1,070,943 
kiloiuetric tons (about 1,748,500,000 tons avoirdupois) were 
carried by river and canal navigation, besides 176 551,434 


cubic metits (230,933,000 cubic yards) of wiknl or 5<>jt 
flottL The duties levii^ on these goods amounted to more 
than 4,177,940 francs. 
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France is but very inadequately provided with harbours ; 
her lung tract of coast washed by the Atlantic and the Bay 
of Biscay has scarcely three or four good seaports, end 
those on the southern shore of the channel form a striking 
contrast to the spacious maritime inlets on the English side. 
To begin from the north-east, Dunkirk has a small harbour, 
enlarged, however, by docks, and approached in the Dutch 
manner by a canal leading from the sea. Calais, one of 
the best ports on the coast, is not to be compared w*ith 
Dover. Boulogne has a roadstead, which has l^en of late 
greatly deepened and improved. The port of Dieppe is ex- 
posed, and of course unsuitable for winter. The best mer- 
cantile harbour in the north of France, Le Havre-de-Qr&ce, 
at tho mouth of tho Seine, has large basins and docks, 
formed at a very great expense. Cherbourg is now a port 
aud arsenal of great utility and importance to the navy ; 
its roadstead, extensive but open, has a sea-wall, afifording 
protection from the swell of the sea; and its spacious 
df»ok, excavated since the beginning of this century, at an 
expense of X3, 000, 000 sterling, is capable of containing 
fifty sail of the line. St Malo, on the north coast of 
Brittany, possesses a good and large harbour, with quays 
extending to a length of 2,955 metres (3231 yards); its 
entrance is protected by fortified islets. Brittany also 
possesses Brest, the great maritime port of the Atlantic 
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farther to the eouth, we find Nantes, with its two porta 
at the mouth of the Loire, Paimbceuf and St Naxaire; 
Lea Sables d^Olonne, now connected with Liverpool by a 
regular service of steamers ; Bochefort, on the Oharente, 
one of the great dockyards aud naval stations; Ln 
Bochelle, a small but secure harbour ; and Bordeoux, where 
the Gironde is nearly equal in width to the Tiuimes at Lon- 
don. From this there is no seaport worthy of mention 
until we reach Bayonne, a place of difficult access. On the 
Mediterranean, France has the ports of Cette, Marseilles 
(the most spacious and secure on the coast), Nice, and the 
great maritime port, arsenal, and dockyard of Toulon. 

XL Affriadture, 

The rural i>opulation of France is equal to about a half 
of the total number of the inhabitants. The census of 
1872 gave a return of 18,513,325, or 52*71 per cent of 
the whole population. That number was divided thus: — 


I^andowncra living on their ostateg 9,097,758 

Farmers and tenants 4,570,068 

CrardenetK and muwyinm 878,827 

Woodcutters and charcoal burners 270,748 

Servants 940,811 

Day labourers 8,255,618 


In the general description of the country, some infor- 
mation has been given as to the nature of the soil and its 
various kinds of produce, which must l>e supplemented here. 
The extent of agricultural improvement in France since 
the first Bevolution has certainly been less than in England 
and Scotland, and it has been repeatedly said that this in- 
feriority had its chief cause in the insignificant size of the 
occupancies, a feature of French agriculture which Arthur 
Young observed in his time, but which has been much in- 
crease by the law obliging a lather to make an almost 
equal division of his property amongst his children. It 
would be i)erh.ip8 nearer the truth to say that generally 
the more fertile a country is the less care the inhabitants 
take to cultivate it ; if we add to this the influeuce of the 
climate, which makes country people more frugal, and at 
the same time more indolent, we shall be able to account 
for the dififeronce in the state of agriculture as between the 
northern and the southern provinces of France. It docs 
not api>eaT, however, that land thus divided produces loss 
in proportion than large estates, and, notwithstanding the 
great progress that France has still to make, it is in an 
agricultural point of view as rich as any other country. 

The SfatUtique OJicielle gives a statement of the average 
value of land i)er hectare, and the average rent paid for it, 
distinguishing in each case three classes of land, thus : — 
(1) Lauds under tillage: value, 3066, 2175, 1355 francs; 
rent, 96, 69, 45 francs; (2) meadows : value, 4151, 3958, 
2022 francs; rent, 152, 104, 72 francs; (3) vineyards; 
value, 3564, 2638, 1783 francs ; rent, 139, 98, 68 francs. 

The value of wood varies from 2877 to 1435 francs for 
the forests, and from 1081 to 569 francs for copsewoods. 

The cultivation of grain has always been the chief busi- 
ness of French agriculturists. In 1873 about 13,000,000 
hectares were under this crop, and in 1875 this had in- 
creased to about 15,000,000, distributed thus: — 



Qectsrea 

Average Crop 
per Hectare. 

Total Produce. 

Wlieat 



By« 

Barloy 

Oats 

Buckwheat 

Maize 

Millet 

1 

6,966,419 

608,178 

1,912.601 

1,118,071 

8,182,466 

677,626 

606,998 

49,984 

Beetotlirea 

32*04 

12*60 

10*86 

16*76 

21*83 

14*85 

14*72 

12*24 

Heetolltrea. 

88,861,198 

6,287,801 

20,779,867 

18,782,827 

67,891,996 

9,722,257 

8,916,862 

612,081 


Wheat sells at prices varying from 20 to 26 francs a 
hectolitre (46s. 6d. to 60s. 5d. a quarter), and costs the 
agriculturist about 17 francs 50 centimes (40s. 8d. ii quarter). 

Ilie quantity which is produced in France, large as it is, 
does not meet the wants of the populatiun, and several 
millions of hectolitres are every year imiK)rtod from llussia, 
Prussia, Boiunania, Spain, Italy, hlgypt, and America. 

The cultivation of meslin and rye is on the decline; 
wherever the progress of agricultural science had succeeded 
in making a poor soil more rich and fertile, wheat takes 
their place, as being better and more pi*ofitable. 

The area allotted to barley has been much the same 
tor a long ^riod, and is likely to remain sa The same 
may be said of maize, which is especially cultivated 
in the east and south-west, and of buckwheat, which in 
Auve-gno and Brittany forms no small part of the food of 
the inhabitants. Oats are extensively cultivated, and 
yield a good return ; this crop was on the increase from 
1815 to 1862, but has sinco been almost stationary. 

Potatoes form a veiy important article, occupying in Othes 
1873 1,176,496 hectares (2,907,290 acres), aud yielding 
120,410,929 hectolitres (331,274,554 bushels). 

The other crops are tabulated here with the results they 
yielded for 1873 : — 



Hrcrurm. 

Apunge Crop 

T*>tal 

Pease, beano, Ac 


HuctoIttivH. 

Hoctotltras 

322,681 

482,247 

13-74 

4,48 i, 107 

ChestnutH 

13*68 

6,567,881 

(^oha and other olea- ) 
cinous plants . . ( 
Olive trees. 

214,808 

18-84 

2,963.441 

148,626 

Quintals. 

4,694,010 
Quinta). ) 

lh»et 

1 253,385 

806 

77,430,100 

Hops . .. 

8,528 

14 

60,244 

172,622 

Tolmcco 

1 14,858 

12 

Hemp 

95,521 

5*28 

608,941 

Flax 

87,671 

5*76 

603,917 

Miscellaneous 

10,900 

20 

819,898 


i The gttinUnl fiit th lesi» thun ‘<i e%vt 


Meadows, both natural and artificial, are very niimorous Meadow 
in France, and give a higher return than any other kind 
of laud. Artificial meadows, sown with clover or lucerne, 
have considerably increased in extent, as will be seen from 
the following comparative table : — 



IMS 

IMS. 

im. 



Natural meadows 

Artificial meadows. .. 
Pustarafro of vanous ) 
kinds J 

Hoctare*. 

105,108,888 

47,256,674 

22,600,000 

Itoc tuiUR. 

329,290,220 

84,806,847 

86,049,858 

licet Mvi, 

100,096,847 

108,083,876 

80,866,898 


174,860,662 

250,146,984 

3089114,121 


The vineyards cover 4*27 per cent, of the surface of vino- 
France, and are one of the chief sources of its agricultural yarda. 
wealth. They are to be found, more or less, in every dis 
trict, except in ten northern departments, viz., Calvados, 
C5te8-du-Nord, Creuso, Finist^sre, Mancho, Nord, Orue, 
Pos-de-Calais, Beine-Itif4rieure, and Somme. In 1802 
according to statistical documents then published by tlu 
Government, the departments in which the vine was most 
extensively cultivate were — H4rault (162,172 hectares), 
Charento-Intorioure (157,753), Gironde (126,220), Charente jiu 
(lo0,008), Gets (94,790), Gard (94,200), Dordogiieind 
(87,252), Aude (81,869), Var (79,040), Lot-et-Garoun 
(69,166). The vintage of 1876 gave a total of ab^ 
41,846,748 hectolitres (921,033,017 gallons). 

The census taken in 1872 gave 2,882,851 as the 
number of horses, comprising 400,454 colts, 'tds was 
stallions of 4 years and upwards, 872,911 geldl57l en- 
1,257,832 mares. The number of mules wftidil news^ 
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and of fuuKM 450,625. The retumi for the same year 
gave 10,023,716 bead of cattle and 24,707,496 sheep, 
llie goats, {mrticularly numerous in Corsica and some 
mountainous parts, were 1,791,72«’>. The addition of 

2.500.000 beehives, of a total value of about 32,800,000 
francs, 58,300,000 iK>ultry of ail kinds, and 2, MO, 000 
dogs completeH the enumeration m its principal divkions 
of the live stock of agricultural France. 

miUiktry In France the lutoiostH of agriculture are entrusted to 
sgri. a BiKJcial niinister. Under him are general inspectors, 
wttis. urioKu duty It is to visit the different parts of the country, 
and to report on tlieir respective position and wants. These 
reiKifts serve to deterniitio the distribution of grants and re- 
wards which the state dispenses every year. In 1869 the 
sum of money given as relief in cases of fires, cattle disease, 
and damage caused by storms, frost, or excessive drought, 
floods, and other accidents, amounted to 2,171,340 francs. 
As towards, the state gives premiums to the owners of the 
best stuliioiis and broodmares (826,000 francs in 1873); it 
supfsirts by grants riding schools and establishments for 
training horses (160,500 francs), gives prizes for race- 
horses (404,500 francs), and distributes aiKiut 1,400,000 
francs a year for the creation and maintenance of agricul- 
tural societies. The (irincipal object of these societies is 
the organization of provincid shows of oattle, implements, 
and agricultural produce, under the name of (miirn agiHr 
coiei. The Government lias, besides, founded institutions 
that are entirely under its management and belong to the 
state. Such are the sheep-folds of Haut-Tingry (Pas-de- 
Calais) and llambouillet (Belne-et^ise), the cow-houso of 
Oorbon (Calvados) for the brooding of Durham cows only, 
and the hams or stallion stables. These stables, contain- 
ing together about 1085 horses, and kept at an expense of 

1.644.000 francs, are established in 22 central towns, and 
send stallions evoi y year (o 340 stations. Two great banking 
establishments have been founded in order to help those 
who are engaged in agricultural business. Tho one, the 
erSdit /onrtfr, grants loans on laud securities ; these loans 
amounted for the year 1872 to 45,482,242 francs 60 cen- 
times, divided among 1156 borrowers. The other, the 
cridit agricolt, which dates from 1860, discounts bills and 
lends on personal or other security, but alwajrs with the 
object of promoting the progress of agricultural pursuits. 
In 1872 this company negotiated bills to the value of 
248 millions of francs. It paid the same year a dividend 
of 15 francs fur each 500 francs share. Tlie erSdU fmmer, 
which is an older institution (1862), paid 35 francs for each 
share of the same value. 

Xn, MamfactureB, Mintt, and QmrrUt, 

One of the foremost branches of manufacture in France 
msnufftc- is that which has for its object the working up of textile 
tawMfc materials. The gross amount of its produce is not less 
than 3,500,000,000 francs a year, and statistics pub- 
lished ill 1873 return it as employing 308,481 men, 
306,898 women, 69,948 children, 2777 steam-engines, 
and about 9,500,000 spindles. These figures relate to 
the peritxl between 1861 and 1865, and are certainly very 
much less than if the enumeration had been taken more 
recently. 

Tho flax gathered in 1873 weighed 54.874,740 kilo- 
Kavi^ grammes (1,081,276 cwt), and represented a minimum 
abU value of 84 millions of francs ; to which must be added 
10,188,721 kilogrammes (200,766 cwt) of hemp, at an 
anvfoge price of one franc a kilogramme. About 800,000 
‘ Owilles are kept busy with this material. In this branch 
truflick the department of Nord ranks first; it manufao- 
ways, tere than one-third of the total amount of linen pro- 
heavy goiSetne, Sarthe, Maiue-et-Loire, Seine-Itif^rieure, 
kilomotric lUe-et-Vilaine, Lot-ot-Qaronne, Indre-ct-Loire. 
carried by ri\ 


and Beina^e^Oisa are, nett to the it 

the chief seats of this industry. 

The cotton manufacture has its centre in Normandy* 

More than a third of the total produce of the French cotton 
looms comes from the department of Seine-Iuf4rieure ; 

Nord, Vosges, Calvados, Aisne, Aube, Orne, Meuse, and Eure 
have idso a large share in the produedoh of cotton yarn and 
cotton clotk The department of Bh6ne is famous for itr 
cotton muslins, the ^ue of which is not less than 28 
millions of francs. Meurthe produces a special kind di 
trimming, valued at about 3 millions of nancs a year. 

French cotton goods cannot cope in cheapness with the 
English, but they are of fine quality, and on this account 
command a sale in the markets. In the absence of auth- 
entic documents, we may safely estimate the produce of 
cotton mannfaetnre for 1872 at 500 mtUkms of franc^ and 
the plant engaged in the trade at 6 millions of spindles 
and 260 millions of looms of various kinds. The loss of 
Alsace has bean a heavy blow to the cotton trade of 
Franca 

In the woollen factories 3,200,000 spindles ore employed, WooUsn 
giving work to more than 172,000 p^ple. Wool fabrics 
amount in value to 1,200,000,000 francs, figures which * 
present a striking contrast to the valuation of Count 
Chaptal in 1812, which was not above 250 millions of 
franca. Large manufacturing houses are to be found 
es;^cially in the departments of Ardennes (Sedan), Nord 
(Lille, Cambrai, Ac.), Marne, Eure (Louviers), M^rault; 
while Rh6ne is noted for shawls, Bouohes-du-Bh6ne for 
washing and combing, Calvados for wool yarns, Aisne for 
both yarns and tissues, Aude for drapery, Aa The special 
manufacture of Paris is that of shawls, damasks for furni- 
ture, merinos, and lighter fabrics as gauzes, muslins, 
bareges, Ac. 

The rearing of silk-worms and the production of silk can S6k. 
be traced far back in the industrial history of France. The 
first Avignon pope, Clement Y., is said to have introduced 
tho first silk-worms and the first mulbony trees (1306). 

This branch of industry soon assumed a national character, 
and all kings who, like Louis XL and Henry IV., cared 
for the progress of commerce and manufactures, gave it 
encouragement and privileges. In 1780 France produced 

6,600,000 kilogrammes of cocoons (14,549,194 !B:>), having 
a value of 15,500,000 francs. The lollowing table shows 
the progress made in the rearing of silk-worms from that 
date : — 


Tcan, 

Weight of CocooDi. 

Value 

1781-88 
1789-1800 
1801 1807 
1808-12 
1813-20 
1821-80 
1831-40 
1841-45 
1846-62 

1853 

1868 

1867 

1869 

1872 

XUagiainmes. 

6,200,(^00 

8,000,000 

4.200.000 
5,147,800 

5.200.000 
10,800,000 

11.537.000 

17.500.000 

24.254.000 
26,000,000 

9,578,804 

14,082,945 

8,076,545 

9,871,116 

Cwt. 
122,167 
59,113 
82,761 
101,436 
102,463 
212,808 
227,182 
344,631 
477,911 
512,835 
168,745 
277, 4W 
159,144 
194,505 

Fianos 
18,600,000 
- 9,800,000 

13.600.000 
17,502,550 

21.520.000 

44.080.000 

42.840.000 

66.500.000 

91.816.000 
117,000,000 

61,916,887 

98,580,516 

60,170,860 

60,707,868 


These 9,871,116 kilogrammes of cocoons gave 636,800 
kilogrammes (12,547 cwt.) of raw silk. Twenty-one de- 
partments are engaged in the rearing of silk-worms, — 
those which yield the largest produce being Gard, Drdme, 
Aird6che, Vauoluae, Boucheedu-Bhfine, Var, Is^re, H4rault, 
Basses- Allies, Ac, After having undergone the various 
operations which transform the cocoon into regular yam, 
the silk goes to the weaver. Nine-tenths of the suk is 






' irom At) Lyons, by 120,000 looms, bdottging t6 400 inns, 
isiw nearly 800,000 workers, who ereiy year prodooe sUk 
goods to a value of about 460 millions of francs* 

Ls^ The manufacture of lace gives employment to 240,000 
women at Alen 9 on, BaiUeul (Valenciennes), LUle, Chan- 
tilly, Caen and ^lyeux, Mireoourt, Le Poy, and Parii ; and 
there are 150,000 embroiderers spread over Paris, L^ns, 
Nancy, Bpinal, Tours, Mireoourt, Luu4vi)le, Plomblires, 
St Mihiel, St Did, Alen^on, Tamre, Caen, Le Puy, Lille, 
Cambrai, St Quentin, Ac. The two industries contribute 
to the public wealth about 90 millions of francs every 
year. 

Hodiary. Cotton hosiery has its central point in the department 
of the Aube, wool in Picardy, and silk at Nlmes, Lyons, and 
Paris ; the last also manufactures nearly the whole produce 
of Franco in linen hosiery. The annual value of this 
branch of industry may be stated approximately at 200 
millions of francs. 

Shoe- The number of shoemakers is above 83,000, and they 
makmg. employ about 120,000 workmen and assistants. Shoes of 
cloth {ckaumiii) are made by 819 firn^ employing 6200 
workmen and assistants ; and wooden shoes, an important 
branch of the business, are made chiefly in the departments 
of Cantal, Orne, Rarthe, Vosges, Vaucluso, and Puy-de 
D6me, and in Brittany, by 34,700 makers, assisted by 
77,500 workmen. It has been calculated that this article 
Oloirett. has a value of about 630 millions of francs. Paris, Ore- 
noble, Lundville, Venddme, Blois, Bdziers, Annonay, and 
Niort are the chief seats of the manufacture of gloves, 
which represents a sum of about 70 millions of francs. 

Other Hats and caps are made every year to the value of 60 
olotlung. millions, by 6200 houses, employing about 24,000 workmen. 
Millinory, chiefly made in Paris, gives work to about 4000 
persons, most of whom are women. It may be valued at 
25 millions of francs. Tailors and outfitters of all kinds 
number about 74,000, and give work to 82,000 workmen, 
seamstresses, and shop-assistants. 

Beet sugar is extensively made in the north of France, 
tiugax. The manufacture of this sugar in a raw state was thus 
distributed for the year 1876 : — 



Kllogtiiinmcui. 

Cwt. 

Aisne 

82,721,985 

1,827,054 

Nord 

111,114.778 

2,189,451 

Ol8« 

41,867,892 

816,131 

Pas-dc-Calais 

60,102,110 

1,184,278 

Boninio 

67,747,641 

1,334,927 

Other Departments., 

. . 76,817,002 

1,493,931 


These quantities are produced by about 610 manufac- 
tories. Ninety establishments are especially engaged in 
refining the first produce extracted from beetroot, or from 
the sugar cane ; about 1 80,000 tons of raw sugar are 
received annually from the colonies, French and foreign, 
by these refining establishments, which employ 3400 
workers. The yearly value of the manufacture amounts 
to 140 millions of francs. 

tiqnow. Wine, treacle, and the juice of the beetroot are tho 
substances from which the largest quantity of tho alcohol 
produced in France is extracted. About 3500 firms are 
<5ngaged in distillation ; the produce for the year 1875-76 
was divided thus : — 

H^ctoUtre*. 0«]loni. 


Aleohol distilled from wine 416,967 9,156,295 

M corn and potatoes 97,467 2,146,217 

f beetroot 315,024 6,988,572 

M „ treacle 681,784 16,004,789 

„ other substances.. 48,017 1,066,838 


1,668,209 84,296,661 

To this 429,648 hectolitres (9,456,409 gallons) are to be 
added, distilled by small proprietors who do not manufac- 
ture much more than for thrir own consumption, and are 
known by the name of houUleurii^ik ertju Normandy and 


Brittany are the dilef centres for tho production of cider. 

In 1876 about 7,035,669 hectoUtres (151,845,539 gaUons) 
were manufactured. There are about 3200 brewers, who 
send oat not less than 7,400,000 hectolitres of beer 
(162,871,543 galloqe), worth about 200 millions of francs ; 
but, as bops are but little cultivated in Franco, 3 mil- 
lions of francs are spent yearly in importing thenu The 
lar^t manufactories of vinegar are in tho departments of 
Loiret and Loire-lnfdrieurc ; it is made almost oxclusively 
from wine, but malt and some other substances aro now 
beginning tu l^e used. The total value is about 3 millions 
of francs. 

Tho dressing and tanning of bides and skins has greatly Tumiai 
increased of late years ; it now represents a sum of 400 
millions of francs, or aWt a million of francs more than 
in 1852. 

The principal soap manufactories are at Marseilles, its pr<>- SMfk 
duotion being 800,000 quintals (1,576,354 cwt); Nantes 
and Paris hold the second rank. It has been calculated 
that Franco produces annually 2 millions of quintals 
(3,940,886 cwt.) of soap. Candles arc chiefly mode at Pm is Coadlei 
This branch of monufaotm'p has a total value of 300 
millions of francs, whilst the production of soap amounts 
to 460 millions. French perfumery is appreciated thnuigh ivr- 
the world, and gives a yearly return of moio than 50 
millions of francs. 

The departments of Vienne, Rome, Rarthe, and Puy Pf^tteiy 
d6-D5me are the centres of the fabrication of earthenware aadgla 
and bricks; in Haute-Vienne, Var, and (liruncle the 
special manufacture is china. In 1847 official statistics 
valued at 85,964,000 francs the total produce of that 
industry ; but this value has certainly more than doubled 
since. A great manufactory kept up by the state at 
Rbvres forms a school in which artistic workmen are 
trained, so that tho art is maintained in a high degree of 
perfection. Crystal wares are made in eight works, esta- 
blishod in the departments of the Meurthe-et-Moseile, 

Seine, and Orne, among which special mention must be 
made of Baccarat, which is to this branch of industry what 
R6vrcs is to the ceramic. Looking-glasses ore a very im- 
portant article of manufacture in France,— that country 
poBHOBsingno fewer than 6 out of the 15 c»r 10 establish- 
moiits in FiUrope. The principd monufactory is at Rt 
I Gobaiu (Aisne), and the value of tho produce of the whole 
is above 14 millions of frauas. Cllass of a more common 
kind is made in about 250 establishments, and is valued at 
80 millions of francs. The departments of Nord, Haute- 
RaOno, Ilaute-Loire, Allier, Reine-Inf6rieuro, Seine, Avey- 
ron, and Loire are famed for common window and plate 
gloss ; buttles are chiefly manufactured in the department 
of Nord, and in the basins of the Loire and UhOne; tho 
most ancient works established for this manufacture are 
at Quiciuengrogne (Aisno), and date as far back us 1291. 

The most important paper-mills are situated in Charente, riir*rt 
Pas-do-Calais, Seine-et-Oise, Ts^re, Vosges, Seine-lnfcineuri*, 

Reine, Kure, and Seine-et-Marne. Paris Is celebrated for 
its paper-hangings and stained pa][>ers. In 18.56 Mon^au 
de Jonn^js valued the produce of this manufacture ot 
55 millions of francs. Notwithstanding the special taxes 
now levied on it, this amount has undoubtedly increased 
by a large sum. 

In the i)eriod between the Ist November 1811 and the Botikb 
31st December 1872 603,849 works have been published 
in France, subdivided thus 

Books and pamphlets in all languages 468,617 

Engrovings, maps, and plans . 86,787 

Musical publications 64,445 

In 1872 the number of publications of all kinds was 
15,744, 3614 of which were musical works, and 1571 en- 
gravings, maps, or plana. Proprietors of political news.* 


* 
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pa[»eni moat deposit with the treaeory a guarantee that 
they will my the fines to which the press law often rendere 
titfiu liable; security to the amount of 24,0()0 francs is 
retpiireil in the department of Seine, and 12,000 francs iii 
tile 4>thers. 1 f the jMiper opijcars only once or twice a week, 
the Hccurity rsquir^ is only 18,000 francs in the depart- 
ment ot Heine atid 6000 in the rest of France, The pafHsr 
ori which piditical newspapers are printed is charged besides 
with a t&K of 20 francs per 100 kilogrammes (about 8s. 1 Jd. 
per cwt.) Notwithstanding this 854 political newsi^pers, 
21i> of which were daily, wore published in France (54 of 
them ill Paris) in 1873. Non-political ]^riodicals were not 
fewer than 1220, to which number Paris contributed 718, 
divitied thus : -religious, 81 ; educational, 21 ; legal, 42 ; 
aduiinistratimi, 18; political economy, insurance, and 
coniinercc, 10; stock-exchange interests, 39; hiedical, 54; 
natural ]>hiloHot>hy, 45; agricultural, 37; military and 
naval, 23 ; history and geography, 17 ; fine arts and archi- 
ttHturc, 40; literary and critical, 56; fashion and the 
ainiiKornent of the young, 84; archjoological, 14; public 
worlcH, 26 ; technology and mpular science, 50. 

The printing and bookselling trades are carried on by 
about 7000 persons, who may classed as follows : — 



Parlii 

iHfpArtlttAII'A. 

TotAl, 

Printers 

88 

944 

1082 

Printers snil lithographers 

549 

911 

1460 

< oppHr-nlttte printers . . . 
booksellers 

67 

1034 

61 

8854 

128 

4388 


1788 

5270 

7008 


The firincipal nunes which Franco ;> 0 BBeas 6 s are coal and 
iron tumes. Coal [uts are almost exclusively confined to 
the east, south-east, and north of the country^ The richest 
departments ere Nord (239 square miles), Pas-de-CalaiH 
(201), Oard (187), Sa6no-et-Loire (165), Hdrault (113), 
lioire (110), and Bouches-du-llh^ne (107). The w’hole 
area is about 2200 square miles, and oomprises 623 sepa- 
rate which, however, are not all being worked. 

The yield of coal mines in 1876 was 170,477,613 quintals 
(It), 795, 824 tons), the following being the most productive 
districts 

Nimifli of tiM UiMiini. Doptitmonti Qnittf ala 


VHl('u«'h'niU'» ... 

!.ntM 

AtitiH 

CiiMuot, Hliiuty 

i'dtinnoiUiv 

Aul)ln 

AU 

Onr«.M HKiu* 

(\iniiH\tx.. .. 

Alinti 



Rnn< ti.iu)]* 

St I lov .. 

IVol/f 

{'’’pin M 

Miitno . 

1.11 Oim* ... 

tl vid 

l.idjt' 

VMitv'me, OliftiJtnunay 

tlrui‘1 . 

JilittiOMqiK* . . . . 

hit 

S'ltt'i I oy-r ViK^oUJir*' 

Maui ti'niiVl'AivntHlw, nrUo^uu „ 


Nord, Pa» do (iAlab 

HUAmi »4.7l7,1Sa 

Aidkclir, Garct 16,44S,»S7 

SAAaA-^wSft... «... 9,»()5,87fl 

Alll)»r Ml»,5«7 

AToyron...,, 7,046.129 

BoatihAi-dv.RhutiA, Vir S,M6,tOO 

HataaU . 4.7li7,8ni 

Tm 2,671,700 

OVABSA,., .. .••«. 2, I60,H2M 

HAnto-lvolix\ J*Dy.dr'D6)))«i 2,020 HJMJ 

HAutuKAOiiA l,91Mi,0ir2 

J*ay«do- DOmo 1,772,766 

NOiviv 1,626,400 

SaOiw tit-Lolrfl 1 400,170 

May rune, SAitlie 1,100,660 

Infere 1,086,620 

rAH-de-CalAln. 042, 7lH 

T/ilre-lnldrleuir, MAln«-ot->l.olre... 680.208 

Iknix Sbmf, Venddti 446,630 

AllliT 487,2R2 

UtiMui-Alpeit, Vendutw 3IW,064 

Alllrr 668^146 

Uhftnr 832,108 

H Autvo- Ali»rs, Savoie 200, 6V0 


Vmi is to be found in 40 deinsirtments, but especially in 
Son I me, Pas-de* Calais, Loire-InfiSrieure, Is6re, Oise, Seine- 
et-i>ixe, Aisne, Nord, Poubs, Marne, Vosges, and Aube. 
Tlie cutting of this fuel, ho useful to the poorer classes, 
givtiH work to from »30,000 to 40,000 men, whose wages 
amount to a total of abimt 4 millions of francs. The mines 


of mineral tar yield about 3 millions of quintals (295,566 
tims) annually. Sa6ne-et-Ix)ira, AlUor, and Ard^cbe are 
the principal centres of its produotion. 

Franco is very rich in iron mines ; bnt as these are 
generally f^ar from the districts which produce coal, the 


working expenses ale censidembly mcteased, and sonib* . 
times to such an extent that the metal extracted cannot 
repay the outlay required for its extraction, and the mines 
have to be abandoned. The production of iron, however, 
is on the increase, and reaones 7^ millions of quintals 
(738,915 tons), which rejpresent about 14,500,000 quintals 
(1,428,571 tons) of pig-iron. The details in quintals of 
til is production for 1876 are appended ; — 


DepArtmentA 

IMg-Iitm. 

Iron. UcpAiimeiitA. 

liS-Iion 

lien. 

Allier 

947,780 

247,000 Maine.. 

29,226 


AiUIBdIm).... 

808.697 

lliiUte>MAiii« 

841, 19.) 

822,026 

Ardcutton 

142,700 

848^160 Mayenne 

20,6.Wi 

130 

Aiidgtt 

209,106 

07,660 Metiithe-ct-lluiMDUe 

8,267,069 

66^,898 

Aube 

1,200 

60.006 Meune 

176,160 

}2t,000 

Aveyron .. 

207, 2&0 

0^260 MorblbsJi.. 

26,860 


lloucbeHlu- 


Nlbvre 


208,137 

Kli6ue 

326,000 

18,400 Kotd 

1,486,626 

1,778,848 

CliAreate 


6,760 Omc 


166,668 

Cher 

S03,IR6 

34,606 (h«e 


1,900 

Core®, . ... 

4S.000 

12,000 pAlHlu-Calulg 

602,800 

6,000 

CStOHl'Or 

110,200 

160,460! CHfiiiee-ryxiiidos .... 


4,482 

Odtttft-du.Nurd . 

14,760 

26,006 P> Orientate* 

79,074 


Uordogne 

64,000 

44,823 llaut-Rhiu (Belfort) 


11,318 

Doulm 

80,677 

82,412. KhOne 

697.787 


£uru 

48,620 

1 liAUte-SaOni* 

128,786 

20,670 

rinUtbra 


4,767 ■ SA0ne*«t*Loiie 

1,606,927 

609,926 

Giird 

864,368 

266 878) barthe 

8,422 

1,442 

Huute>GArontie 


17,000 ^ Savoie 

2,860 

1,265 

<lH*ond« ... .. .. 

66,000 

0,442, IlAUie-SAvoie 


7,960 

Ilki>eUVUAtne... 

10.71)0 

1,660 1 Seine 


240,400 

Jiidre ... 

80,070 

16.926 Seiiittoliifdiieure 


1 6,040 

Isbre 

220.360 

73,146 , SUne>€i*Oi*e 


26,08.} 

dam 

207,810 

167,110 Somme 


^ 8,800 

JUindOH 

162,136 

26,666 Tarn 


i 7,2<>4 

Lolr-et-Chor ... 


2,360 TAtii-et'GAioiine . 

88,600 

49,760 

lA)lre 

467.896 

669,001 Vienne . 


1,600 

U)l)x»>lnf6rli>ure 

H8,«00 

66,600 Vfmifcu . . . 


17,075 

L()t-et-GA)onu6 

128,000 

Youuo i 


96,806 




14,496,877 

7,332,716 


111 some iron-works, especially those which are established 
in the chain of the Pyrenees, wood is still used as fuel : 

185,024 quintals (18,266 tons) of iron were made by this 
process in 1876. The production of steel was for the same 
year 2,018,767 quintals (258,006 tons), the largest i>art 
of which came from the departments of Loire, Sa6ne-et* 

Loire, Oard, Allier, Nord, and KhOne. In 1864 there Othtr 
were 64 mines from which other metals than iron were ex- metala 
tracted, viz., 39 of silver ore {gaihie anjmiJtifirt and 
alguifonx) in the departments of llautes-AIpes, Fmist^re, 

Card, Hauto-Garouue, Ille-et-Vilaine, Is^re, Loire, Haute- 
Loire, Loz6re, and Puy-de-D6me; 12 of copper (KhOne and 
Vosges) ; 8 of antimony (Cantal, Haute-Loire, Luzere, Puy- 
do-D6me) ; 4 of manganese, and I of nickel There were 
5066 men employed in working these mines, which gave a 
return of 4,955,515 francs. But these statistics cannot be 
relied on, except for the year of their publication, as old 
mines are constantly closed and new ones opened. In 
1869, for example, there is no mention of silver mines, and 
the mines of manganese are 9 in number instead of 4 as 
given abova 

The quarries of France are about 24,000 in number, giv- Quarries, 
ing employment to more than 88,000 men. The last valua- 
tion of the produce was made in 1846, and amounted to 
41,047,519 francs, but it must l>e much higher now. Marble 
is abundant, especially in the departments of Pyriimies, 
Bouches-du-KhOne, Puy-de-D6me, Uiirault, Hautes-Alpes, 

Corse, Ari4g6, ikc. Alabaster is found in the departments 
of the Tonne, in the valley of Aspe (Pyrenees), at Laguy 
(Seine-et-Marne), and at Montmartre (Paris). Lithographic 
stones are common in the departments of Ain, Indre, and 
COte-d’or. Slates ai'e principally extracted from the quai 
ries of Cherbourg and Bt L6 (Manche), Angers (Maine 
et-Loire), and Fumay ^Ardennes). Limestone is abundant 
in 50 departments, ana 38 yield plaster. 

Paris is the* chief centre of the manufacture of artistic 
objects in gold or silver; in 1860 the workmen were ^ 
18,731 in number, distributed among 3199 establishments, 
and the business was transacted to the value of not far from wlu 
184 millions of francs. Lyons holds the second place, and 
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Ibm Bordeaux, MaiseUteBiNimee, Beean^on, C9ermont-Fer>- 
mud, and Toulouse. The gross value of tbe various metids 
used by the trade at tbe same period was calculated at 

52.625.000 francs, silver forming about a third of the whole. 

WatehM The manufacture of watches and clocks jields a revenue 

of 30 millions of francs. Large iron clocks are made at 
Mores (Jura); time-pieces are constructed in part at St 
Nicolas d’AIiermout (Seme^nfdrieure) and at Montb^rd, 
and finished at Paris j watches are l^gun at Montbdliard 
and OlusBB (Haute-Savoie), and finished at Paris and Be- 
ean^oa This last town is the centml place of the trade, 
and represents per cent of the total manufacture; 

15.000 persons, men, women, and children, are employed 
in this trade, and in 1872 they turned out 135,276 gold 
and 259, '626 silver watches. 

XIII. Commerce and Banking EetahluhinmiB. 

laUnd Commerce is naturally divided into homo and foreign 
trader the former being greatly more imiiortaut than the 
latter. It is impossible to give a strict and correct valua- 
tion of tbe inland trafilc, but, judging of the whole from 
tbe few accessible details, we may, without exaggeration 
estimate its amount at about 35 or 40 thousand millions 
of franca The gross weight of goods conveyed through 
the canals and navigable rivers has been given above 
(p. 518) ; these goods principally consist of coals, wood, 
stones, metals, vriues, com, and other heavy materials. 
This mode of conveyance is slow, but cheap, the duty 
levied varying from 1 to 5 centimes per 1000 kilogrammes 
per kilometre, the maximum rate is about |d. a ton 
per mile. 

The administration of public works published in 1867 a 
table of the traffic on French railways by goods trains, 
from which the following is an extract • — 


Mcstric Touh. Metric T«im. 

Flour and com 8,238,869 Manuron 521,982 

Wine, spinte, and vine- Coals 11,688,602 

gar 2,670,424 Carnuges 11,724 

Grocery and provisions 1,886,678 Horses 218,504 

MouW 8,298,817 Cattle 5,929,667 

Building inatorialH.. 5,242,854 Miscellaneous.... 10,124,766 


In 1869 the total weight of goods conveyed by^tVe 
oitem (goods trains) was 44,013,433 metric tons.^ Since 
that time a considerable increase has evidently taken place, 
the consequence at once of the general progress of com- 
merce and of the great extension of railways. 

Coasting The coasting trade has always been of groat importance 
in France, though it is far inferior to that of England. In 
1875 the total weight of goods transported by coasters was 
2,022,559 tons, an increase of nearly 7000 tons on the 
preceding year. These goods were of various kinds, — 
building materials (258,174 tons), wines (225,595 tons), 
salt (213,186 tons), wood (207,211 tons), com and flour 
(199,461 tons), coals (125,243 tons), being the chief 
articles in the general traffic. 62,396 vessels, the tonnage 
of which amounted to 3,207,933 tons, were engaged in this 
trade, while in 1874 there were only 57,888, of 2,952,414 
tons. The harbours most frequented by coasters are Mar- 
seilles, Le Havre, Bordeaux, Dunkirk, Rouen, Cettes, 
Ilieppe, Nantes, St Nazaire, and Boulogne. 

FUbentto. The annual produce of river and pond fishing in 
the interior of France may be valued at about 10 mil- 
lions of francs. Coast fishing was carried on in 1871 by 
8995 boats, manned by 38,150 men, with a tonnage of 
68,517 tons, giving a return of 51,609,200 francs. In 
1875 the increase was considerab^, the number of the 
boats being 20,159, the tonnage 101,852 tons, the crews 

^ The ton here and in what follows (as well as in the table) is tbe 
French metric ton of 10 qairttals, which is about 88 lb less than the 
English ton,->the latter in commecce being held equivalent to 1015 
Idlogrammee. 
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, 68,651 hands, and the revenue 61,780,160 franca. The 
same year 178 vessels, with a tonnage of 30,295 tons, and 
maunod by 78(X1 men, sailed from Frcnclt j^orts to fish 
for cod on the coasts of Newfoundland ; the year before the 
number of the boats engaged iU cud fishing was 188 The 
average value of the Newfoundland fisheries Ls estimated 
at about 1? mill ions of fiuncs. The rearing of oysters has 
of late made very great progress in France. liurge beds 
are established on alniost every suitable point of the coast, 
as at Caiioule, Auray, Marennes, Oldrou, and Arcaidum. 
The last-named place is tbe most important of all, the beds 
being not fewer than 2427, which gave for 1870 a return 
of 3,941,309 francs, represented by 196,886,450 oysters, 

4,700,000 of which were shipj^d to England. 

In 1510 towns a duty is levied on go^s, especially uihiu 
provisions and liquors, brought to market for public salo, 
or disposed of privately. In 1871 the total revenue 
yielded by this tax, which is known by the name of 
octroi,** was 156,490,935 francs, divided as follows:- 


rranoa I Kianc‘1 

Wines 48,427,924 Fuel 17,704,919 

Cider 2,771,748 Fodder 7,906,196 

Bpirits 8,997,298 Building iiuitoriuls 7,891,822 

Other dniiks. . . 15,624,090 MiBeellaneous 5,819,968 

IVovisions 41,847,476 


The following table shows the returns of the octroi tax, 
in the towns where it yielded more than 1 million of franca 
for the years 1874 and 1876 : — 


1874. 1«7« 

Kiaitcii liitncH 

parU 08,B9«.8m) ri*l,UnK,UH 

Lyons .......... 11,118,497 

||mni>III 08 L. «,’i2H,«99 9,782, «79 

jioitit‘Mux a, <570, 079 4,a({7,«ai 

LlUe 2,071.»OB I,ai7,0/>a 

Nanrc*. a, 041, SO! 8,800.5177 

TouUmHC 8,471,914 8,901,181 

UoutMi 8,880,02(1 8,4iW,K20 

UlInMT 2, 809, 028 8,4 0.847 

StEtUMiiio 2,200,991 2,847,M5 

HlU'lum l,(Kl8,0a7 1, 072, 840 

KoubtiU 1,1»B,525 l,8.'i0,249 

99(5,014 l,000,H67 

An>i«in» 9r»7.02& 1,107,088 

Aagcm 870 MO J,09rt,8(l9 

Nancy I,09/>,H5)<J 

UinoRca 1,140,029 

Toulon I,07<u;i0 1,207,100 

Nlco 1,087,901 1,277 ,/iHl 

1,004,110 1,148,409 

778,870 1,0251 ftH2 

Vc'i»aUlc» 1,089,032 1,110.7518 

Oicnublc M)«,»99 1,049,734 


This t'dx is far from being uniform, the percentage in some 
places, as Paris, being as low as 4*76 franca for every 100 
inhabitants, and in some others, as high as 13*55 (Amiens), 

14*15 (Koucii), 14*98 (Bordeaux), and 15*56 (Versailles). 

It is fixed by a decision of the municipal council, sub- 
ject to the sanction of the legislative chambers. If the 
average of the tax be reckoned at 10 per cent of the value 
of the goods liable to it, the returns would show that such 
goods have a value of about 16 millions of francs, not 
including, of course, the considerable trade which is carried 
on in places where no octroi has been yet established. 

Although the principles of free trade are now better poraii 
understood in France than they were formerly, and are trad*, 
generally considered by French economists and statesmen 
as most conducive to the interests of a nation, their appli 
cation is still far from complete, owing to the eiiormotui 
charges brought upon the country by the late war, but 
chieflv to the personal influence of M. Thiers, the first 
president of the republic, who was a determined upholder 
of protection. This is not tbe place to enter on any din 
cussion of the merits of the two oppositi doctrines ; but 
the fact does not admit of question that, tiotwithstanding 
the tax on raw materials and other duties which hamper 
the commercial intercourse of France with other nations, 
her foreign trade has been constantly increasing. The 
imports amounted in 1875 to 3,637,fa00,000 francs, and 
the exports to 3,872,000,000 francs (goods in transit not 
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bi'ing included in the» nnmban), which is an increase of 
24 milliona for imported aud 171 niilUone for exported 
guude over the year 1874. In 1869 Uie value of the 
importe wae 3,163,100 francs, and that of the exports 
3,074,900 francs. Foreign goods weighing 1,988,770 
quintals (190,938 tons) entered and left France in transit 
during the course of 1876, showing a decrease of 318,746 
quintals as compared with 1874. The pincipal articles 
of this nlojM are silk grH>ds (value 137 millions of francs), 
cottons, woollens, jewellery, gold and sUver plate, mate, 
luauufoctured leather, com, coffee, drc. The c omm ercial 
trousactions of Franco with foreign countries and her own 
coloniuK are shnwu in the following table, the returns being 
those of 187.’'):— 


F BA S 


1mi*ok ih. 


4 wUKtllo*. 


Vttltt®, 

Franct. 


624,800,000 

439,200,000 

(it riiuujy 349,000,000 

Italv 322,600,000 

196,600.000 

lIiiitM Htat4i8 190,200,000 

Htitirih IiuUii 129,600,000 

Till key 122,600,000 

Algt*ria 108,600,000 

8paiii 94,100,tM)i) 

Hwit/.Di’liiud 98,700,000 

ItonubUc. 90,000,000 

(’hiiia 88.600,000 

Aimtiia 67,900,000 

iVm 61,600 000 

Bniall 60,600,000 

Swodon 45,7(M»,000 

JliiUi 40,700,000 

Uruguay 80,700,000 

HjianiHli Afriorica.... 87,600,000 
Egypt 30,600,000 

Ifolfand sH8.2(»0,(J00 

Wi‘«t fit’ Africa 32,600,000 

Marlin Kiiu' 24,900,000 

Baihary Statew .... 24,700,000 
81 I'ifUTfi A: Miijiu’lon 24,300,000 

Norway 21,600,000 

iHlaiid of Koiiiikm . . 20,000,000 

OuaOiiloutH* 17,800,000 

Japan 15,900,000 

('lull 14,000,000 

V eii<»zuiOa 12, 800, OOO 

Naw (iratiada 9,900,000 

8(*iu‘gal 9.600,000 

MfMio . 9,100,000 

Dutch 8,900,000 

Poi tiipil 8,(K)0,000 

Ficiicti colotiicH in 

In.lia 7,800,000 

Africa. 6,000,000 

(ircccc . . . 6,800.000 

Kiiglirih iohitilcN ill 

Al’nca .... 6,8(X),000 

KogllHll 

in Mctlocrmucim 2,300,000 
llntish Aiucncii. 2,1(K),000 
(.Vhin-Chiua . . 1,900.000 

ftiain l,7tK>,000 

Mayotte, N(msi-Bc,&c, 1,700,000 
Vhilippioo lnlrtnd» . 1,300.(KH) 

Guilt eiiiala 900, tHH) 

Eipiator 900,000 

Dutch eoloniea in 

America . . . 400,000 

Wrct‘ks and Salvagoa 4v)0,000 

iKuonark 300,000 

SL ThoimiH^ ... . 300,000 

French (Uimua 300, ooo 

Isliiuda of Oceaidi,.. 200, miO 

Bolivia ^9... 100,000 

Australia 


Exfouts. 

England * 1,067,2 (m),000 

Be&iiiin 627,200,000 

Gormaiiv 426,900,000 

Bwitzorland 816,200,000 

United States. 264,400,000 

Italy 21 8,700, 0(K) 

Algeria 146,100.000 

sSpaiu 140,600.000 

Tiirkcy 76,600,000 

Argcntuio Kepublic 74,600,000 

llrii/il 73,200,000 

ilullaiid 60,2t)0,o00 

KusHia 47,800,000 

Egypt 42,100,000 

CTiili s31,200,000 

JVtugal 26,400,000 

F<rril./ 23,800,000 

Hnaniuh America.. 22,100,000 

Ifniti 21,800,000 

Austria 21,400,000 

New Gnuiada 19,0(K),(KM) 

Greece 17,800,000 

Mexico 17,600,000 

Marti niipie 16,400,000 

IT iiiguay 14,1 00,000 

Barbary States 18,700,000 

Bweden 13,200,000 

Guadelou pe 12, 200,000 

ilapAU 11,800,000 

Ht Thomas 11,200,000 

Norway 10,600,000 

British Americji ... 9,000,000 

lalaiid of Kcuiiion. 8,300,000 

English Indies .... 8,200,000 

W cHt ( ’oftst of A f rica 8, 1 00, 000 

Venezuela 7,600,000 

1 lenmark 7, 000, t»00 

English colonies in 

Africa 6,600,000 

KngUsb iiosBCHsions 
in Mcaiterraiiean 6,600,000 
Bt Dio iT« A M iquelon 6,200, 000 
Flench Ouiaiia.. .. . 6,200,000 

Senegal 4.800,000 

Utichin-China . ... 4,800,000 

iHhmds of Oceania 3,800,000 

Dutch Indies 8,200.000 

Ohinii 3,200,000 

G uat cmala 2, 300, 000 

Dutidi colonica in 

America 1 , 600, OOO 

Kt I uat or 1,200,000 

Africa 900,000 

Fnmch oolonlea in 

India 900,000 

Australia 600,000 

Idiilippinc Islands 600,000 

Bolivia 400,000 

Mayotte, No&si-lt4, 

&c . 800,000 

Siam 200,000 


8,536,7(K),0<M) I 


8,872,600,000 

With regard to tho nature of the gooda, the values of 
the imports and experts (1875) were as follows 


iMFOXTSs 

ytaset. j 

Silk and 6ow*silk ...880, 100, OCX) | 

Wool 826,600,000 i 

Raw cotton 821,800,000 

Hides, skins, and 

furs 208,800,000 

Coals 188,200,090 

Common woods 164,100,000 ^ 

Com 188,600,000 I 

Cattle. 111,600,000 

Coflbe 105,100,000 

Flax 90,600,000 

Oleaginous grains. ... 90, 600,000 

Cotton stuifi 84,400,000 

Woollen staffs 78, 100,000 

Foreign sogar 68,400,000 

French colonial sugar 61,200,000 
Cotton yams ......... 42,600,000 

Vegetablo oil 42,600,000 

Tauiued hides 42,200,000 

Olcaginotts fruits .... 88.800,000 

Silk stuffs..... 87,200,000 

Ores of all kinds «... 86,500,000 

Chopper 84,100,000 

Engines and machi- 
nery 82,400,000 

Guauoandother man- 
ures..... 29,700,000 

Cheese and butter ... 28,800,000 
Fruits for the table . 27,800,000 

Sea fish 26,600,000 

Nitratf^s of soda and 

of jKitosh 24, 100,000 

Straw hats. 28,600,000 

Gj coses 22,900,000 

Lead 21,800,009 

Exotic woods 21,800,000 

Tobacco (in leaf) 21,190,000 

Indigo 19,600,000 

WooUcu yams 18,300,000 

Fresh and salt moat 17,900,000 

Horses 17,600,000 

Zinc 16,400,000 

Rice 16,300,000 

Mats 16,200,000 

Hops 16,200,000 

JiOo 14,600,000 

Iron and steel H,(X>0,000 

Wines 13,800,000 

Mimaiil oils and 

cssen oes 13,4 00, 000 

Hemp 13,800,000 

Implements and tools 13,200,000 
PaiHjr, books, and 

engravings 12,000,000 

Cocoa 12,600,000 

Till 12,200,000 

Flax or hemp yarns 11,200,000 
IVaH(>, beaus, and 

pease-meal 8, 800, 000 

Bi audios and spirits 7,900,0(K1 

Bulphnr 7,300,0(X) 

Cast-iron 6,700,000 

B»*ed8 6,400,000 

Manufactured tobacco 4,100,000 
Jewellery, gold and 
silver plato .... 8,600,0(K) 

Ailicles made of 
leather or skin ... 2,700,000 

BalTron 2,6(X),000 

Watches and clocks. 2,200,000 
Kggs of silk worma. 900,000 
Miscellaneous 412,600,000 


EXPOATft# 

Frsnsa 

Silk iluflh 876,709,006 

Woollen stuffs. 846,400,000 

Wines 247,500,000 

Com 202,700,000 

Mercery, toys, and 

fancy articles 181,100,000 

Mani^actured skins 178,800.000 

ReOned sugar 152,100,000 

Silks 183,000,000 

Cheese and butter ... 96,100,000 

Tanned hides 89,500,000 

Readvmade garments 86,100,000 

Wools 84,100,000 

Cotton stuffs 81,600,000 

Horses, mules, cattle 80,700,000 
BramUe.8 and spirits 79,500,000 
Implements and tools 70,600,000 
Jewellery, gold and 

silver plate 60,600,000 

Earthenware, glass, 

and crystal 60,000,(K)0 

Paper aud its appli- 
cations 68,800,000 

Raw sugar 68,000,000 

Raw cotton 62,000,000 

Eggs 46,600,000 

Chemicals 45,800,000 

Millinery 42,200,000 

Common woods 41,400,000 

Raw skins aud furs 41,100,000 
Fruits for the table 89,400,000 
Woollen yams .... .. 86,700,000 

Linens 35,500,000 

Sea fish 80,200,000 

Seeds 29,700,000 

Knginc.i and machi- 
nery 26,000,000 

Potatoes, pen sc, beaus 23,900,000 
Flax ami iiemp ...... 39,800,000 

Articles beating 
“ fancy prices ... 17,600,000 
Watches and clocks. 17,400,000 

Greases 17,200,000 

Oil-cakes 17,000,000 

Building materials.. 16,300,000 
Oleaginous fruits and 

seeds 14,100,000 

Rags 18,900,000 

Vogidable oil 13,700,000 

Weapons 13,300,000 

Musical instruments. 13, 1 00, 000 
Flax or hemp yarns. 12,700,000 

Tlair 11,200,000 

Coals. 10,700,000 

(’olours 10,300,000 

Drags 10,100,000 

Oo})pfr lO,KKbOOO 

Felt hats 9,800,000 

Iron, cast-iron, steel 9,000,(K)0 

Soaps 8.900,000 

Parisian*’ articles. 8,600,000 

Candles. 8,100,000 

Perfumery 7,200, 000 

Garaueine,... 4,900,000 

Ores of all kinds 4,600,000 

Salt meat 4 , 200, 0(K) 

Cotton yarns 4,100,o00 

Madder 4,000,000 

Saffron 8,200,000 

Indigo 2,700,000 

Manufactured tobacco 2,400,000 
Misc'cllaneous 349,500,000 


8,686,700,000 ‘ 8,872,600,000 

The whole export and import trade« along with the salt 
tax, brought iti the same year to the custom house a return 
of 267,907,791 francs, divided thus 

• , Francs. 

Import duties 7 228,457,887 

Export duties 853,013 

Droits de statistique 5, 844,999 

Navigation duties 4,717,688 

Accessory duties 3,985,645 

SaltUx 24,907,791 
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Tlio foi!«i((ii tihade is for a greiit parfc carried on by sea. 
France^ however, has a very limited number of trading 
vessels ; and foreign ehii^s, chiefly English, convey about 
two-thirds of her goods, ^h imports and exports. 

Ovdn. Besid^ the two banking €Om|>anies especially founded 
with a view to assist agrioultnre, of which notice has been 
taken under that heading {credit /onoer, crHit 
there are other establishments of credit which partake of 
the nature of public institutions, and must not be passed 
over in silence when speaking of French trade. The first 
of them is the Btmpue dciVonce, founded in the year YU. 
(1799), and definitely organised by the law of the 26th 
April 1806, which gives the management of the bank to a 
governor aud<two deputy governors appointed by the chief 
of the states and assisted by a council of fifteen r^gmU and 
three {mmnn elected by the shareholders. The capital 
of the Bank of France is 182,600,000 franca. Besides 
issuing bank notes, which circulate as freely as gold, the 
bank has the power to discount bills and letters of exchange 
. at three months, when endorsed by three signatures ; to 
collect bills payable given to it by private iveraoas or com- 
mercial houses for that purpose; to receive deposits and open 
current accounts; and to keep in trust the coupons, deeds, 
silver and gold bars, bullion, and jewels which may bo 
entrusted to it, at the rate of one per cent, per annum. 
The Bunk of France has now a branch in each depart- 
ment In the following towns, Bourg, Oahors, Tarbes, 
Aurillac, Mende, Tulle, Digue, Belfort, Foix, Gap, Mont- 
de-Marsan, La Boche-aur-Yon, and Meaux, these branches 
are not yet open; but the law has been parsed, and their 
being opened is only a question of time. This establish- 
ment is the groat instrument of credit in the country. It 
has more than once supported the Government by loans in 
difi^cult circumstances. The Government, which bolds a 
great number of its shares, is therefore interested in its 
preservation, and, when money is unusually scarce, gives to 
its notes the value and privileges of coin, by decreeing what 
is called the cours force. This measure was resorted to 
during the late war, and confidence in the bank remained 
unshaken. During the year 1876 the quotation of the 
shares of the Bank of France fluctuated between 3875 and 
8470 francs. Of other banks the Gdmptoir 
which dates from 1848 and was reorganized in 1864, the 
Societe ghterale de Credit induetriel et commercials founded 
in 1669 after the model of the London joint stock banks, 
the Society ghih^ale potir faw^rieer U diveUtppemetit du 
Commerce et de Vlndvstrie en France^ established in 1864, 
whose special feature is to endeavour to make the use of 
cheques popular in France, and the Caiew dee Dep6u et 
Comptee-conrmtiy are also worth mentioning. Among the 
local banks, the CrHit LyonmiSs the Colonial Banks, and 
the Bank of Algeria may be named, as the most impoHant 

Oolomse. The coining of money is carried on by private contractors 
under the strict supermtendenco of the state. There are 
now in France six hdieU dee monmiee (mints), in Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Paris, and Boueu respectively. 
Paris is the chief centre, and the other mints hardly now 
issue anything except copper coins. From 1796 till the 
Ist January 1874 the quantity of gold and silver monies 
coined in France was as stated below ; — 


Cbins of 100 francs 

f, 60 ,1 

V 40 „ 

» 16 ,, 

tf 6 fi 


Gold.' 

V&ltw, f raaei, 

44,846,400 

46,688,700 

204,482,860 

6,278,174.360 

966.051,690 

210,947,190 


7,744,620,700 


SlLVEB. 



i70c-]Hn 1 i87*i me. 

Coin» of 6 fhincB 

M 2 M 

„ 0*60c<»ntimet 

• 0*20 „ 

Valuet 

4,686,611,260 

70,612,844 

86,998,118 

40,480,866 

2,604,728 

Viilur, fiittiow Value, ftnnm. 
889.19<> 164,649,046 

7,647,688 1,056,162 

15,968,388 19,101 

2,943/268 545.862 

>> ft 

4,886,187,296 

Total, 

26,HSS,S6» ' 16«, 270,100 
>,0e9,245,82& fmu<<A 


This amount (with 307,232,889 francs value re-coined) 
is apportioned thus among the difieront govemmonts which 
have ruled Franco during the period specified : — 


1 1 OoM 

Sllvur. 

Total 

Valuu, oaiioA 

106,287,266 

1,416,864,490 

1,004,168,170 

686,480,240 

1,972,861,183 

886,681,142. 

6,778,266,8921 

a71.678.fi87| 

First Kcpablic 
Bonaparte and | 

Napoleon I . . i 

Umia XVni 

Ohavlos X 

Lottia Philipnn. . 
Second llcpUDlio . ... 
Louifl Bonaparto ) 
and N^oleoullL \ 
Third Eopublic 

Value. funcK 

5!>8,024,440 

389,333,060 

62,918,920 

216.912.800 

427.282.800 

6,161,961,600 

60,169,880 

\ altu\ fiancii 
106,237,266 

887.880,060 

014,830,110 
682,611,820 
1,766,988,333 
459,248, 2B2| 

J 626,294,792 
221,605,707 

7,815,6O8,60U6,8O&,3OC,b54^]»,12O,e»O,41i^ 


Meaeitres, Weights, and Money. — The basis of all French 
measurements is the mhtre, the length of which is the ten- 
milhonth part of the arc from the pole to the equator. 
Multiples of this, increasing by tens, aro expressed by 
Greek prefixes (the decametre, hectometre, and kilometre 
being 10, 100, and 1000 metres respectively), while the 
Bubdivisions have Latin prefixes (the decimetre, centimetre, 
and millimetre being and of a metre). 

Similar decimal syatoms aro formed fn)m the other units 
of measure. The are is 100 square metres, and the litre 
the thousandth part of a cubic metro, 1'hc gramme is the 
weight of a cubic centimetre of distilled water at 4* C. (its 
maximum density). The measures in common use are 
bore given, with their English equivalents : — 

Lifveal MeaeurcyieXxQ «*• 39 ’8707904 inches. 

K ilometre *021 3824 mile. 

Sq\(mtAf<mu,TC\\ee\Are — 2 471148 acres. 

Kilometre carr4 (100 heclai(M)— *886116 sq. mile. 

Ca^mcity . .. bitre 1*7607784 imp. pints. 

H pctolitrc -^22 *0096677 gallons. 

Weight (bumme -.16*48284 groinstroy. 

Kilogramme (or kilo) — 2*20462 #> avoird. 

In commeice 10 kilos ••22 lb, hut 1016 kilos— 1 ton. 

Money is reckoned by the franc of 100 centimes, in Mousy 
value a little over O^d. £\ sterling •> 26 francs. 

XIV. Ccloniee. 

Algeria is the most important colonial possessiou of Algeria 
France. Its extent, between the Mediterranean in the 
north, Tunis in the east, Morocco in the west, and the 
Sahara in the south, is about 47,000,000 hectares 
(181,474 square miles), 4,697,000 hectares of which are 
peopled by 1,132,414 inhabitants, ruled by the ordinary 
laws of the mother country. A part of the rest is divided 
into domre, dependent on regularly administered communes, 

166 in number. This portion extends to 1,511,000 
hectares (6834 square miles), with 656,807 inhabitants, 
127,321 of whom are French, 32,660 Jews, 113,018, 
foreigners, and 282,808 Mussulmans. Another portion of 
the douare is administered by French functionaries either 
civil or military, assisted by native and European council- 
lore ; the territory under civil authorities measures 3,086,000 
hectares (11,915 sq. miles), and contains 676,007 inhabi- 
tants; 9,888 are French or naturalized Jews, 1683 


lit It to be reniidted tlisi no gold money wet coined in 1872 or 1878 . 
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foreigneni, and 667,036 MnsBulmans. Finally, 32 com- 
munofi are still directly managed by native chiefs, although 
their authority is subordinate to that of French oticiato ; 
the number of inhabitants is 1,219,28.5, 1747 of whom are 
French, 93 Jews, 049 foreignor»,and 1,2 16,790 Mussulmans. 

The European colonists who have settled in Algeria 
nutnhoi* about 1 1 7, 1 76. They have received from the state 
(1875) 506,000 hectares (2181 square miles); they have 
boui^ht from the natives 200,000 hectares (1004 sq. m.), and 
130,000 hectares (502 »((. m.) have been conceded to the 
Ghuemte AltjerUnm and to the Society Gmhoue, 
The iatdgct of Algeria in 1876 amounted to about 27 
miilions of francs, of which two-thirds was devoted to public 
Works (»r works of general interest In 1869 the surfaqeuf 
ground uiiflcr tillage was 1,084,000 hectares (6502 sq. m.), 
which produced 10,070,500 quintals (1,051,871 tons) of 
grain. In 1874, 2,950,000 hectares (11,390 sq, m.) gave 
a hurvcHt of 10,676,290 quintals (1,042,984 tons), more 
timn two millions of which were exportetl, representing a 
valii(> <)f about 40 iiiillious of francs. Vineyards occupied 
a .surface of 11,360 hectares (28,072 acroH), without taking 
into account the plantations made hy the natives, and 
yielded 230,000 hectolitres (5,002,230 gallons) of wine ; 
in 1 son I his crop did not give more than 99,000 hectolitres 
(2,178,957 gallons). The importance of the cultivation 
of flux has doubled during the last live years^ this plant 
covering m»w about 9000 hectares (22,240 acres) of ground. 
The same [rrogress Is to 1 to noticed everywhere ; thus the 
hist consuH (1874) showed that there wore in Algeria about 
V,5(X),000 head of cattle and 10 millions of sheep, double 
the nnmlMTrs returned in 1809. Algeria contains mines of 
injii, cupper, load, and zinc, which give a produce of about 
0()0,00() metric tons, of a value of 7 millions of francs at 
least,— that is, a fifth part of the production of those metals 
iu Franco. Alfa (a plant which gives excellent material for 
the nmnufacturo of j)aper) and tobacco arr the other pro- 
ducts of importance. Alfa was exported in 1874 to the 
extent of 45,000 metric tons, 72 i»cr cent of this being 
sent to England. About 90C)0 planters are engaged in 
the cultivation of tobacco, which gave iu 1875 a crop of 
inore thun 4,300,000 kilogrRinmcs (84,029 cwt), represent- 
ing a value of about 3,300,000 francs. See Algeria. 

The other colonics of hVance arc —in Asia, Pondichdry, 
Kankal, Mahd, Yuuaon, Cliurulernagor and Sumte, and the 
Fronch (VhiU'China; in Africa, Senegal, with the island 
of (Ji)ive, the island of ilduniou or Bourbon, the islands of 
Sainf'‘ Marie do Madagascar, Mayotte, and Nosai-Rd; iu 
America, Martiniiiue, (iuudoloupe, St Bartbdlemy, French 
vlumna, and the islands of St Piorro and Miquelon; in 
Oei«u»ia, the Marquesas Islands, Tahiti, and New Caledonia. 
Among lln^so settlements, Martinique, Guadeloupe, La Rd- 
union, ami Guiana are, properly speaking, the only colonies, 
the being rather mercantile stations, except perhaps 
thej Fiinn li possessions near Madagascar and in the PaciOc 
Ocean, winch Inivc better prospects, and one of which, New 
Caledonia, now contuiua the principal |>ouitontiary establiflh- 
un Ilfs maintained abroad by France. 

All lliase colonies submitted till 1861, to wliat was 
culleil the colonial pact, which l)Ound them to France so 
eltwely and jealously that they could trade with no other 
rmdon than the tnviiher country. This state of affairs bos 
been greatly changed, chiefly for Martinique, Guadeloupe, 
and Lu Rdunion; and but for some privileges of navigation 
and some special taxes, trade with the colonies is almost as 
free as trade with France itself. 

An acooiint of the colonics of Franco will be found under 
the {Hirticular headings. It is only necessary hero to give 
some BtHtistical information almut their produce and trade^ 

So far as it concerns the general state and interests of 
French cHimmerce. 


HOE 

the island of Martinique specially produces sugiw canes ; they 
were onltlvated in 1874 on a surface of 19,814 heetsres (47,727 
acres), more than a third of the entire area of the island, and 
yielded a return of 38,858,000 francs. Cocoa trees Same next, 
covering 262,000 hectares of grrmnd (647,539 acres), and airing a 
crop of 284,000 francs ; thepi coffee, planted on 210,000 hectares 
(518,940 acres), representing a yearly income of 203,000 francs; 
and lastly, cotton, which occupies only 42,000 hectares (103,786 
acres), and doss not bring more than 34,000 francs. 1'he foreign 
trade amounts (1674) to 81,810,481 francs, 28,398,309 francs ^ 
inqiorta, and 33,412,172 IrancM for ex))orts. In these totals the 
tiade with France amounts to 36,700,500 francs. 

The large island of Guadeloupe, with its dependencies La D<^si- 
rade, liCS saintes, and the French part of St Martin, imported in 
1874 goods to* the value of 24,526,212 francs, and exported 
22,470,302 francs value, making a total of 48,998,414 francs, to 
which trade with Franco contributed 27,825,183 francs. The 
value of the natural produc'e is as follows t— sugar canes (20,886 
hectares, or 61,100 acres), 40,77%\782 francs; coffee, 676,846 francs; 
cotton, 35,470 francs; cocoa trees, 120,300 francs. 

Cod fishing is the princt|)al industry of the islands of 8t Pierre 
anti Miquelon. The im jiorts amount to 8,285,41 6 francs, the exports 
to 10,825,886 francs, and the trade with France to 9,913,532 francs. 

French Guiana ((^layetme), which also contains peuitentinry esta- 
blishments, T^lnces the same articles of trade as Ouatlelonpe, as 
follows coffee to the value of 48,028 fhuics; sugar canes, 243,984 
francs; cocoa trees, 63,430 francs; cotton, 1,750. Its track* with 
France amounts to 4,914,002 francs; its im|)orts to 6,671,067 
francs, and its exports to 681,211 francs. 

Ln Reunion or the island of Bourlion produces sugar runes to the 
value of 34,474,825 francs, coffee, 294,850 francs; tobacco, 494,100 
francs; cocoa trees, 48,959 francs. The imports amount to 
24,819,421 francs, and the ex|>orts to 80,219,829 francs. The trade 
with France is 84,809,267 francs. 

The imports of Senegal (St Louis and Gor^e) amount to 12,184,631 
francs, the exports to 16,628,060 francs, and the trade nith France 
to 16,346,032 francs. The chief articles of tratle are gum, gold 
powder, wax, ivory, a kind of vogetalilc oil, and valuable woods. 

For Mayotte, Nossi-Iie, and Snmte-Marie-de-Madagascar the value 
of the imports is 4,080,229 francs, and of the expoits, 3,773,280 
franca. The trade with France amounts to 2,973,941 francs. The 
principal piwludions arc sugar (5,088,750 firancs), rice (1,799,008 
fraufs), rum (834,480 francs), and coffee (11,27.5 francs). 

For the French establishments in India (Pondiehery, Karikid, 
Yanaon, Malm, Clnmdernagor, Surat) the inqHwtH are 6, 675, .588 
francs; the ex)K)rts, 17>671,100 fhmes; and the trade with France, 
7,800,116 francs. Pondiehery and Karikalaie the most iiniToitant 
centres of cultivation, the foniiei having 19,885 hectares umler cul- 
ture, which produce 1,494,711 francs, and the latter 9114 hectares 
yielding 1,122,525 frams. 

Tim imports of French (Vhin-t'hina amount to the value of 
67,044,022 francs, and the exports to 88,011,128 fianes. This 
aettlemont comprises extensive cultivated grounds, distiihuted 
tlms: — rice, 279,708 hectaras; fruit tracs, 32,989; vegetables, 
30,988, sugar canes, 8052; water palm trees, 5,640. 

In tlecania, the ratiinis for the Society Islands, Tahiti and 
Mounm, ara-’ imports, 3,458,736 francs; exjwrts, 3,112,989 francs; 
and trade witji France, 562,869 francs. 

For New Cmcdonia the returns are — imports, 12,561,577 francs; 
and exports, 880,970 francs. This large island might nffonl an 
extensive and profitable field to the enterprise of colonists, Imt it 
has hitlierto been too much neglected by the Government, which 
considers it almost exclusively as a |)cnal settlement, and ]ia.s not 
even taken the necessary steps to 8t*curo the few plantations araund 
the town of Nonm^ against the inroads of the native tubes, who 
still |io8sess the graatest part of the coiintiy*. 

Pranc«‘ has lately accpiired from Sweden the island of St Bar- 
thidemy, in the Autilles. It is an islet of 25 kilometres (16 miles) 
iu circumference, without drinkable water. This acquiMtion vas 
made, it is reported, with the view of founding there a new penal 
wttlement less distant iVom the niotb**r country. 

BUtUographiofd and Annuaxns dU Vad» 

vunintratimi /r«u^o£.vc; BxitUHn des U>i»\ publications of the 
Bureau ile la Statistiqiie de la France ; Diifri&noy and Blie de Beau- 
mont’s (7arfe g^oln^i(mA ; Ehsco Et*elu»k Nmmlh (Hogmpktt nUitw- 
sef/s; la Paris, 1877, 4to; M. Block, <ie la 

Pmnrt. cftmparie avec Inn diwrs jxayn de 2d eqi., Pans, 

1875, 2 vols. 8vo; M. Block, Annuad^deVEfmomifPolUi^ettU 
la Paris, 1877, 24mo; hX.JMimnaircdti VadmimiA/ratiaxi 

/rmrqwMc; F. Germain, DicUmimirt du Budget, easercice 1877, Paris, 
1877, 8vo; L. de Lavergne, V AgrkuUutti el la J^fpuUxtiattt Paris, 
187.5, 12mo; L de Lavergne, EcoiwmU fnrale de la Fremee demit 
1789, Paris, 1877, 12mo; Annuaire de Varm4e^ Pans, 1877, 8vo; 
VAwUe maritime^ Psris, 1877, 12mo; Moreau de Jonn^s, 

Hqus de V Industrie de ht Fraxtee, Paris, 1856, t2ino; T. Duval, 
L^AlgirU st ies Cdlmiesfran^im, Faria, 1877, 8va GA.> 
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PART IL— HISTORY* 


I TOTEOBTrCTORY. 

The extinct tribes which once thinly peopled the soil of 
France have left but scanty traces of their existence 
in the weapons and ornaments dug out of gravehbeds 
and river coursea However interesting they may bo to 
the student of ethnology and of tlie origin of man. they 
find no place in history ; for neither in blood, nor maimers, 
nor speech have they left any mark on the land they 
inhabited. Very different are those tribes whom Csasar 
met when he first entered GauL The history of France may 
well begin with the words which open his famous chnmiclo 
— ** Gaul is all divided into throe parts.’’ 

Of the inhabitants of these divisions, the Belgians, Gauls, 
and Iberians, the third were in all ways different from the 
others; for the Iborians were a race of other origin, 
shorter, corker of complexion, less socdable, less bright, of 
more tenacity, possessed of that power of resistance which 
those whom stronger races drive out of the plains into 
the mountains quickly learn. On the northward and 
southward slopes of the Pyrenees, amid the fastnesses of 
that great chain, and in the Basque provinces of Spain, 
this race still dwells, easily discerned by characteristics of 
speech and appearance, which mark them off alike from 
Spaniards and IVeuchmen. 

I'he Belgians and the Gauls were Mood relations. The 
former, dwelling chiefly in the n<»rtheru districts of 
Franco, were later comers than their kinsmen the Geulb, 
stronger men and of a flner development. The Gauls, the 
men of central France, were a bright intelligent people, 
full of vivacity, frank and open of disposition, bravo and 
scornful of tactics, as though all strategy were a lie and 
a disgrace. The Belgians seem to have been more staid, 
loss active, less easily cast down, more thoughtful ; they 
were not without a physical and moral resemblance to 
their neighbours and distant C(»usins the Germans. ' From 
these two tribes has sprung the modern Frenchman, who 
to this day, according to his part of Franco, bears the 
mark and sign of one or other origin. 

When Julius Cawar entered Gaul (58 B.C.), he found 
these natives in a half-barbarous state, split up into clans, 
each with its elected chieftain, its Druids or priests, and 
its body of warriors or horsemen ; while below these was 
an undistinguished company of servile men, women, and 
children, who did all works of peace for their idle fighting 
aristocracy. Each clan lived to itself, with little or no 

S )Ower of combining even with its nearest neighbours. Its 
Lome was usually an open village of circular wattled huts, 
with one, family dwelling in each hut. Sometimes, in 
places of strength and importance, the Gaul built himself 
a fortified town enclosed by earthworks, perched sometimes, 
like Alesia, on a strong hill-top, or entrenched in dark 
recesses of wood and marsh. The more close the tighten- 
ing of the Celtic clanshij), the more completely did each 
little community live to itself, apart from other clans ; so 
that in spite of the greet dilHciilties of the country, Caesar 
found the reduction of it a tolerably easy task. 

Before Ciesar’s days Gaul had already known something 
of foreign invasion. On her northern and eastern frontiers 
were the Germans ; in the south stood the Greek city of 
Massilia, the ancient rival of Carthage; and in 122 ao. 
Cuius Sextius had founded the town which bore his name, 
Aqum Sextioe, now Aix in Provence, whence, as from a 
centre, the Roman occupation spread through the district 
water^ by the Rhone and its tributaries, until it received 
the name of Gallia Braccata, and became a province of the 


republic. Narbonne (Narbo Martins, founded 1 1 <s n,c.) wjt* 
the now capital of the district, the first Roman municipiuni 
on the soil of Gaul. But invasion took au entiroly now 
character when Ocesar wm made proconsul (59 iii ). 
He entered on his great conquest in the folhuMug year, 
and the reduction ot the whole country was complete by 
50 B.C. 111 the course of those years the great Ronmu 
penotratod> to the utmost limits of Gaul, beat down nil 
opposition^ cnished the Helvetians back into their Swiss 
homo; he defeated the Germans who had made secure 
lodgment iu the Sequaiiian lands, and drove them into 
the Rhine ; broke the resistance of the Norvii, all but 
exterminating that gallant tribe ; severed the connexion 
between Gaul and Britain, on which the Annoricans 
especially relied, by two expeditions across tho Channel, 
iu whicii he gained a great addition of glory, if bttlc fresh 
power; the conquest of fnroff Britain lirod the iituigma- 
tions of men : finally lie brought the long wnrs to a close 
by tho Hubmissiou of Vercingetorix under the walls of 
Alesia. 

Thenceforward Cicsar, having coinpiered tho Ganh, 
became their emperor. He saw \\liat homuPess supplies 
of force, of enthusuisin and intelligence, were now ut his 
disposal ; with Gallic support and his own devotetl legions, 
he was now able to give law to Rome herself. Meanwhile, 
he did all in his power for Gaul, — lightened her tribute, 
mitigated slavery, forbade human saenfiees, represseil the 
Druids. TJie country lost its indepemlcneei, and became 
the docile pupil and follower of Roman civilized life. 

For more than four hundred years the Roman domination 
influenced Gaul, At the beginning of (ho time the natives 
were savages, dwelling in a wild land of forests and 
wastes, a thinly scattered company of unsociable ('Ians, 
without towns or roads or industries; at the end tliey had 
fine cities, and much cultivated land, wore the Roman 
droKS, bad adopted the Roman law, and had cxchange^d 
their ov/n tongue for a new form of the common Latin 
language. 

After tho murder of .fuliuH Cmsar, the administr.itivo 
genius of Augustus found wide scope for its activity i 
Gaul, Lyons was the new capital, whence his four great 
roadways and his civilization radiated out in every 
direction. Several of the later emjierors vied with hirr 
in their interest in Gallic aftairs : Caligula spent much 
time at Lyons, and, in his grotesque way, encouraged 
letters there ; Claudius was a native of that city, and 
throw open the senate to the Gallic chiefs ; he esta- 
blished schools, emancipated slaves, and taught the Gauls 
the e<iuality of all men under tho law; Ncio, with his 
Greek sympathies, delighted in Provence, though he cared 
little for the lest of the country — then called “ Jmporiar' 
Gaul. All through this period now ideas, newpleasines 
and efforts, characterize the life of Gaul ; and after tho fall 
of Civilis in 70 a.d., no one in all the country dreamn oi 
any further struggle iu behalf of tho independence she had 
finally lost. 

All things were now preparing for tho next great influence 
which should affect the Gallic race. For nearly a century, 
though Qaul and Romo seemed together to tread the 
downward path towards ruin, the Roman ideas as to 
justice, law, and order, were fitting the Gallic mind for 
tho reception of Christianity. And Christianity sotui 
came. In 160 or 161 a.T). we find a bishop of L>(»nH, 
Pothinus, and vith him the well-known name of Jrentens. 
These men ministered at first to Greek and other settlers, 
for the early church of Lyons long bore marks of a Greek 
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not a Latiu origia Qraduallyt however^ tlio lif e^ving ideoa 
and ductrinoa <>{ Cliriatianity npread abroad among the 
OaulK, and chureheii aprang up at Autun, I>ijon, Beaan^n^ 
and othei towns within comparatively easy reach of Lyons. 
Human Chnateudom, however, did little for Gaul till tb^ 
middle of the 3d century (244 a.d)., when seven Latin 
bishops were sent tliither, and formed new centres of 
Christian life in the land at Limoges, Tours, and even Paris, 
whither catne Dionysius with a little company of brethren 
in 25L fienceforward Christianity spread swiftly; and 
though in the next century Ht Martin of Tours still found 
haatlien temples to overthrow and multitudes of country 
pagauH to convert, still we may say generally that in three 
generations from the time of the Roman mission of 244 
A.n. all Uaiil had ombniood the Christian faith. 

ThcHe uere also the days of what is called ‘Hhe Oallo- 
Komaii (*mpire"; of the provincial emperors who strove to 
sovei the Kasteru from the Western world. Along her 
iiorthcni Irontier also Qaui saw the establishment of the 
two (^cniirifues, districts on the left bank of the Rhine, 
where German warriors held their lauds by feudal tenure 
i»f the sword. Thus as Qaui herself languished under the 
loss of her independence and the influence of the moral 
orrujition of Rome, she began to become aware of the 
two powers which were destined to mould her character — 
the Christian Church, and the fierce Germans. They 
advance upon her from south and north; when they 
meet, the Gaul bows the head before them, and in now 
union the feudalism of the Teuton and the Christianity of 
the Latins begin their task of education. The combina- 
tion of the iiistiiutiona of Germany with those of the church 
forms the basis on which the history of France is reared. 

The Germans, who now began to overrun the soil of 
Qaui, were a very different race from those with whom 
they 00 me into contact Htronger and larger in frame, 
they Were also more stable aud enduring than the Gauls. 
Far back they claimed tiie same ancestry ; in language and 
in personal characteristics alike we can trace the connexion. 
Yet, thanks to climate and circumstances, the two races 
were by this time completely severed, alien in speech, 
ideas, iuHtitutions, aud tastes. The German was a hunter, 
a man of imlepeudouco of character ; thi^ Gaul lived in his 
clan, and shrank from personal freedom ; slaves were uii* 
known in Germany, while they swarmed in Gaul ; the 
Gaul bud iin organized faith, a regular hierarchy between 
biiu and the supernatural ; the German worshipoed, iude- 
poudeul and alone, without human mediator, in the depths 
of hm foLOhts. The fightiug-meu who grou}>ed themselves 
round a Gorman chief were his free comrades, connected 
with liiiu only by a personal tie, each prepared to act 
iudepeudeutly if his time came, aud to build up for 
himself a lordship of his own. On many sides these men 
now began to press into Gaul. The Goths, after wandering 
apparently from Scaiuiuiavia to the Black Soa and thence 
into western Kur<»po, settled down, — the Ostrogoths in 
Italy, the Visigoths m Hpaiu and southern France. The 
Burgundian Vandals, from Low Germany about the Elbe 
and Vistula, now began to stream over into eastern Gaul, 
giving their name to a large district of the country ; the 
Franks, an aggregate of iu>rthern tribes, Low Germans 
of the centre aud the w^^st, were destined to be the chief 
cenquerors of the land, the authors of her modern name. 

But before the German had become master of Gaul, the 
Christian Church had alread}^ firmly established itself. 
Thouks to the support ho received from Christianized Qaui, 
Constantine was euabisd (312 a.i>.) to enter Rome in 
triumph, and to assure the victory to the church in her 
f^truggle against {uiganism. Henceforth the church, which 
had always endeavoured in her organization to copy the 
civil power, was officially modelled on the lay mstitutions 


of the later empire ; her dioeeaes cotreepoindedl in poaiiioh 
and extent to those of the civil administration ; the iffilef 
clergy became important magistrates The bishop of each 
city with bis clergy took the place of the older corials, 
the members of the civil municipality ; the old relations 
of church and state were profoundly modified by the rise 
of the bishop of Rome to the position of supreme pontifi^ S 
title given up by the emperor. In the downfall of l^man 
S(»oiety in the fourth century, the clergy alone retained 
some power, and showed promise of the future. The lay 
power stru^led bard for a while against the German in- 
vasion, specially against the Franks; the church stayed 
in the cities, secure and growing stronger against the day 
when she too would have to face the invader, and to con- 
vert him from a heathen foe into a firm ally and frieud. 

In the 5th eentuiy the Germans ceased to plunder and 
ravage, and began to settle ; it is the age in which Gaul 
exchanges her Latin for her Teutonic masters. Early in 
the century a vast horde crossed the Rhine on the ice in 
mid-winter, and streamed over northern, central, even 
southern Gaul, passing thence a little later into Spain* 

In 412 Ataulf the Visigoth settled down in the valley of TkeVisl* 
the Rhone, and allied himself with Rome ; the Burgundians gothm 
also occupied the Sequanlan lauds. These two tribes were 
friendly towards the older inhabitants, and were recog- 
nized as peaceable settlers by the imperial power; they 
showed that they deserved well of the falling empire by 
the gallant and successful resistance with wnidi in 450 
the Visigoths and Qallo-Bomans defeated the terrible 
hordes of Attila at Chalons-sur-Marne. Yet the empire 
thus saved for a time could not be saved from internal 
decay ; confusion reigned throughout Qaui, the Germans 
and the Gallo-Romans struggling as it were in the dark 
for possession; and when in 476 the empire of the 
West finally went under, Ewarik (or Euric), the prudent 
Visigoth, was left as master of all that had belonged to 
Rome beyond the Alps towards the west. The Arian 
Goths, with Toulouse as their capital, might have secured 
their authority over all France if the church had accepted 
the views of Ewarik, and if that vigorous prince had lived. 

Ue died, however, in 485, leaving behind him only a 
weak boy as his successor ; and far to the north the fierce 
Frankish warriors bad already taken as their chief the 
youthful Illodowig (Clovis). The Franks, a loose con- The 
federation of Germanic tribes, were in existence in the third ^>wnka 
century on the right bank of the Rhine, and for a long 
time showed no wish to migrate into Gaul. By degrees 
one of those tribes, the Salians, headed by a family called 
the Merewiugs or Merwings fthe Merovingians), began to 
take the lead ; they soon maae themselves formidable by 
their incursions on northern Gaul, and established them- 
selves masters of the left bank of the lower Rhino. As 
the Roman power declined along that district, their authority 
increased ; early in the 5th century they had spmd from 
the Rhine to the Somme. Another leading tribe of Franks, 
the Ripuarians, whose home lay on the Rhine about 
Cologne, less tempted towards Qaui, seemed to hold 
themselves in reserve for the future. 

In 481 Hildenc, chief of the Salian Franks died, Hiodo 
leaving behind him a boy of fifteen, Hlodowig or Clovis, wig or 
This youth, endowed with unusual vigour and fierceness, 
soon won a great reputation among the Franks, and in 486 
broke in on the only Roman power now left in northern 
Gaul, the degenerate legions commanded by the patrician 
SyagriuB of Sois^ns. These were swept away like the 
autumn leaves l5efore the wind, and Hlodowig settled 
down in the lands which he had won. Here he at once 
came into contact with Christianity ; Remigius bishop of 
Bheims becoming hie friend and adviser long before he 
adopted the Christian faith. It was probably through his 
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that felie youQg kii)i| ml^iiad tnol^ld, of aggregations of hundreds ; and the graf or roeve, to take the 
tbe Burgundian kmg, a Ohristiau maiden. In the quiet English form of the word, is an adminiatratire ofiicer, who 
years which followed, Hlodowig doubtless became moi*e and carries out the sentences of the courts of justice. Tiia king 
more inolined towards his wife’s belief j and whe^ iu also appoints the officers who collect the royal dues in the 
repelling the inyasion of the Allemans in 496 he believed 'Wilis’* which had siicoeeded in the place of the pruiiiti\e 
that the ''god of Hlotehild ” had heard his vow, be at "marks” of the Germanic peoples. Boiunl the king's per- 
once dcclar!^ his gratitude and his conversion. Some son ishi8"comitatU6,’*hisaggiwgateof immeduitclollowreia, 
thousands of his wild warriors followed hhn to the font, as who form his guard, and arc the germ oi the later feudal 
willingly and with as little thought as they would have nobility. The nation in arms forms the equal couiacMl, in 

followed him to death or victory. From this moment the which all men give voice and vote alike, juslicc is 

firm alliance between the church and the Frank begaUi an administered by a hundred-court or mall, composed of 
alliance which affected both; the church became mors qualified landowners; if any one Is aggrieved by their 
warlike and aggressive, the Frank grew more civilized, and decision, he enu api>eal directly to the king. It 1 h lound 
learnt the art of ruling. this " hundred ** that the Frankish system really moves, for 

With their headquarters fixed in northern Qaul, the it is out of a group of hundreds that a district with its 

Franks, under Hlodowig’s command, reduced first their graf is formed ; and there seems to be no court of law 

eouaiuB the Burgundians (SOO a.u.) and then (507) the superior to that of the hundred. All political questions 
Visigoths under Alaric. All France, with exception of a are of coumo the ailair of the national council. There is 
rich strip of land between the mountains and the Gulf in the Balian law no trace of a primitive nobility ; though 
of Lyons, afterwards called Septimania, was overrun and the old system of common land has disappeared, gu ing 
plundered. This done, Hlodowig spent the rest of his days place to sepurabe ownership, the land docs not carry with 
securing bis dominion by the destruction of all powerful it any special honour ; the Franks are still very far from 
neighbours or competitors ; for the grim Frank, vigorous any ideas as to a teriitorial nobility, 
and ambitious knew neither scruple nor pity, and the Tliese wore the institutions which Hlodowig transplanted 
clergy round his throue passed over crimes which they out of the districts of the lower Bhine into Guul They 
were powerless to prevent. When he died iu 5H the came into contact with the tenacious Gallic ttmpci, and the 
settlement of the German ou the soil of Gaul had been masterful organization of the Bomaus. The h niuks, with 
aocomplished, and Hlodowig, who has no claim to honour singular energy and succoss, adapted themsolveH to their 
as a man of constructive power, still stands out in history new place us conquerors ; and, giving and taking, laid the 
as the founder of a new world in France. To him France foundations of modern French life. Thoir settlement was 
owes that feudal relation which has so deeply marked her slow and unsystematic ; the king, receiving n large portion 
story ; iu him the church first made that connexion with of the soil as his domain, granted out of it boncficcs for his 
feudalism, which lowered her character, while it strengthoued immediato friends and followers Those gifts were at first 
her power and infiuenco. Not without reason does Franco held ou pleasure, and were liable to be resumed at any tune ; 
inscribe on the first page of her history this German con- after a while this precarious tenure suited neither party ; 
queror, a robber, a liar, a murderer, — for it is from him those iiefs became first life-holdings, and finally hereditary 
that modem France rightly dates her beginning. pussossions, bold on tenure of service of some kind. The 

BVmdal* The origins of feudalism are simple enough. When tho greater chiefs, with the king, took their sliaro of conquered 
tan. Franks came in under Hlodowig, they were a host of free lands, assorting their rights to uu alodial holding, and, if 
and equal Qenuans under the king of their choice. Tho they chose to do so, granting out boneficcB from these districts 
belief that he brought with him a graduated hierarchy to their followers. Tho common sort of Franks, who were 
of chieftains, who at once established a complete "feudal neither king’s friends nor independent chiefn and their 
system” on the conquered soil is no longer tenable. No friends, took what they could get, their share of the spoil 
doubt the most iufiuontial and vigorous of Hlodo wig's as it fell to them ; and as their strong arms were ueeful and 
followers got most in the distribution of lands nn<l spoils ; marketable ])()Ssesaions, wo may be sure that many of thorn 
still, in theory at least, all free Franks were equal, and in grouped themselves round tho king, and, if they itero for- 
the new settlemeat of the country each man according to turiate, were rewarded with small benefices. A considerable 
bis strength took what ho could get. The older conditions part of tho land was left in the hands of tho Gallo-Bomaus 
of the Germanic peoples liod died out of the Balian’s life; undisturbed, and became tributary — the tributi^ being a 
the institutions which appear in an indistinct form in tho kind of rent paid by the old owners to their new masters. 
Oermania of Tacitus had already undergone greet change ; Thus the Franks were spread over the whole surface of 
the family of tribes, with common rule of usage and very the soil ; they were at home in tho country, and shunned 
•light bonds of political union, is, as Professor Stubbs the cities ; civic life was distasteful to them ; the air of the 
remarks (Const if yfhml History, i. p. 36), "singularly streets too confined for those who loved the forest and the 
capable of entering into new combinations ; singularly chose as ail Germans did. Consequently, in the towns the 
liable to be united and dissolved iu short-lived confedera- Gallo-lioinan bishops rosined sole authority, ruling by the 
tious,” It was one of their late-formed confederacies Boman law, and preserving the last remains of the civilizar 
over which Hlodowig, with the vigour of barbarous youth, tion of tho past. The church, however, was far from con- 
had now come to rule. The Salian law, a collection of the fining herself within these civic limits ; though she stood 
customs of Frankish law in the 5th century, gives us a aloof from feudalism at first, deeming her own ways better, 
fairly clear view of the condition of those who streamed she soon showed a consciousness that the centre of power 
over into Gaul at this great chieftain's back. We learn no longer lay in the cities, and that her influence must be 
trorn it that among the Franks the kingly office was fully felt at the king’s court. Consequently, we soon find the 
recogoized, and though the form of election by the nation bishops grouping themselves round the king, acting as his 
is preserved, the choice is limited to the members of a advisers, modifying the Gormanic ideas, and in turn recoiv- 
single family, so that hereditary succession partly prevails, ing new ambitions from their masters. Kre long the bishops 
The king, once chosen, is the real head of the nation ; he will begin to take place in the feudal hierarchy, and will 
has not aa yet run any risk of becoming a fain/Sant ; he form a recognized part of the new nobility of the realm ; 
appoints the mlers of provinces, if we may use this though for a very long time the Franks clearly regarded tbe 
Itoman term, — ^that is, the grafs who are set over certain clerical life as uusuited to their character, and left the iufin- 
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dnc 0 End fortunM of the church entirely in Oallo^Romati Before the end of the $bh century ure dieeere a ii#ir 
haiide. |iower rieing into diatinctneBe, — the poirer ot the mayor 

en 507 Bt^fore lllodowig died (511) he bad destroyed all the the palace, an officer, as his name denoted, having great 
old chiefiaina and knightav^hn ruled in Gaul Hetooktlie authority in the kin^a court, elected by the chiefs, and 
place of liotnan and Goth ; the ViKigoth shrank away south- acting e^ost independently of his master. In Nenstria 
ward; the Burgundian iterainc trihutary; the Frank was we usually find the mayor of the pahu^ siding with the 
rcrogiiised as undiHpuUjd inaster of all the country ; the royal [wwer; in Austrania, where flte nobility wore much 
niirthern barrier lines bctwi^en Gaul and Germany perished; stronger, he checks and overshadows the king ; in Burgundy 
m IreHh batnls of Franks fumred into nortbeni France from he is only an insignificant person, being of inferior import* 
time to time, the Auntrasian princes renewed the Germanic ance to the patrician, whose office, as the name tells us, 
nifbtence over Gaul , and fur five centuries the history of was a relic ot past lioman daya Another, and a far more 
Franco imist l>e regarded os in most respects subordinate beneficial influence, also appeared at this time ; the 
to that of Gc( iriariy. Benedictines came across from Italy, and spreading through* 

Gernmnu' uhc prevailed in the new kingdom, and when out France, formed many centres of fresh life in the con- 
Illodowig wan gone, Ids four sous all became kings, each fusion of the land. They revived the faith in industryi 
rciucMCfitifig ojjo of the divisions of the original iinaHioii. well-nigh destroyed by the Franks; they did something to 
TlModonk, tho oldest, took the north-eastern part, and be- rescue the older inliabitauts from misery, and culture and 
oiiru* king of wiiat cre long began to be culled Austrasia: letters, thanks to their well-directed energies, again raised 
he 1 1 ) on both banks of the Bhine, and was almost entirely their heads. 

(banian, with his capital at Mets. liildebcrt, oldest son of At the end of the century the two queens, Brunhild and 
f I lot fill Id, had tlio central district, the country round Faris, Fredegond, were the two rulers of all the country ; foi 
Aitli M>nirt tw his capital Hlodt^mir, the next, ^^as king of Brunhild had charge ot her two grandsons, Theodobert IT., 
Oilcans, and had western Gaul along the Ijoire. The king of Austrasia, and Theodonc II., king of Burgundy, 
youngest, lllothar, was king over the old Halian land, the while Fredegond governed Neuatria for the youthful 
nt»rth-w'estcrn corner of Gaul, with his capital at RoissiinH. ljU>thar II. So early does the extraordinary prominence 
The partition was a division of estates rather than of of regency a])pear in French history. After Fredogond^e 
goviTinnents ; the four kings regarded the country north of death in 598, Brunhild seized on almost the whole of 
tJie Loire as their home, and divided out all beyond that Neustria, end for a while seemed once more to unite the 
nver at will by arintrary linos. As yet a king was little Merwing lordship under her rule. Her chief aim was the 
inon^ than a Icudcr in war, and his free men, his “leudcs,*’ establishment of a solid monarchy in Austrasia, which 
looked to him to give them ])lontiful employment in that should cuib the power ot the nobles; they, in opposition to 
way, even (MinjiclJing him at times to goon expeditious her, placed at their head tw^o brothers, Anmlf bishop of Metz, 
against las own better judgment. Thus it fell out that and l^ippin of Landen, the ancestor of that great family 
lliis first [Mirtilion did ii<»t weaken the Franks ; they attacked under the ausjdces of wliicU modern society laid its founda- 
their maglibouis on every hand. Jn one of those wars tions in both Germany and France, the great Karlnig or 
(in 521) lllodoinir, king of Orleans, was killed; his Candhigiau dynasty. Led by those two men, heads ot the 
brotlieiw sujzihI his inheritance, and on llildebert’s death lay and spiritual aristocracies, the Austrasiau nobles met the 
(558) [flothar of Boissons became solo king of the Franks; aged queen ; her army deserted her, leaving her with her 
in 555 he hud taken possession of Austrasia. Hlothar’srule four great-grandchildren in the hands of Ulothar 11., the 
XfUNtria. brings the niime of Neustria into prominences. The two nominal chief. He put (he childreu to death at once, and 
branches of the Frankish power become cleaily distinguish- after shameful indignities, the queen, it is said, was tied 
ul>U‘, “the Gorman Austrasians coming down to J.orraine, to the heels of a wild horse and so dashed to pieces. Her 
uiid including the eastern part of diampaguo, as these dis- death was a triumph of aristocracy over monarchy. Hlothar 
tiicts wore later called, and the Gallic Neustria covering JL, now sole king of Franks, was entirely in the hands of the 
almost all modern Franco. And Noiistiia settled quickly mayor of the ]>alace, who became a real i>ower in the state, 
into a moimrcliy of more modern type. Round lllothar lopreseuting the interests of the nobles as against the cen- 
wcrc grouped his reeves or counts ; the clergy made their trali/.ing tondencios of the kings, 

court to him; the leuiles’' now became the king’s ‘‘trusty This victory of Neustria, though it paved the way for 
men”; not a few Gallo-Kmnans also held office under him. the eventual domination of tbeCarolings, was in itself “the 
Socmid^ On 11 lot liar’s death (501) the Frankish kingdom was triumph of w^eukiieas over strength, of the Gallo- Romans 
parti- ilividod into four parts — Austrasia, Faris, Sois- and the priests” (Sismondi), The victorious nobles endea 

PfflLltiNh Burgundy,— the eldest son, Higebert (os in the vouredto secure their supremacy. The bishops, who were 

vailier partition), taking the north-eastern country. Wien now found sitting in the assembly of the “leudes,” drew up 
Hiiribert, king of Fiiris, died in 507, llilpenk, his brother, a new ordinance, a “perpetual constitution,” a first attempt 
king of Soisson^^, seized his share, and became king of to substitute ideas of justice in the place of custom based 
Neustria. And now the three Frankish kingdoms of on force. This, however, in the nature of things, could not 
Austrasia, Nt*UHtrm, and Burgundy take definite forms, check the gniwing power of the nobles, especially in Aus- 
Spoaking generally, Austrasia lay betwx*en the IMeiise and trusia; though for a time royalty, under I>agobert( 628-638) 
the Rhine, Neustria between the Meuse and the Loire, showed a good front in Neustria. In him the Merwing 
though Austnism trenched somew’hat on Neustria on one monarchy reached its highest point ; his splendid court at 
baud, and stretched fur up ami even beyond the Rhine on Faria laid the foundations, not altogether sound ones, of 
the other side. Burgundy incluilcd the upper waters of the civilization of France. At his death his monarchy 
these rivers, and of the Soono as well. The rivalry lay be- crumbled away. Children were kings in both Austrasia and 
tween the Austrasians and the Neust nans, the Burgundians, Neustria ; we reach the days of the “do-naught” princes, 
being tiie weakest nnd most jieaceful of the three, sided the rots faineants^ and of the stru^le between the mayors 
sometimes with the one, sometimes \;ith the other, tliis of Austrasia ancl Neustria. Ebroin, the Neustrian, for a 
rivalry finds its expression m the half legendary strife be- time held out against his rivals ; but the Austrasians placed 
twuen the haughty high-born Brunhild, wife of Sigebort, at tbeir head the representatives of the Caroling family, Th* 
king of Austrasia, and Fredegond, the low-born mistress of Martin and Pippin, grandsons of Pippin of Landen ; and, 
Uilperik, king of Neustria. Ebroin having been assassinatML Nenstria hod nothing 



wherewith to resmt the onslaught of the Oermati Franka. 
Led by Pippin of Hemtal, they burst into the valley of the 
Seine, and at Teetry in the Vermandoi®, the long struggle 
of the two Frankish powers came at last to an end (687). 
There the Neustrians under Bertbar, mayor of the palace 
to Theodoric III,, wore entirely defeated, and henceforth, 
though the line <>( Merwing kings lasts till 752, they be< 
come insignificant and powerless. We turn our eyes with 
pleasure towards the rising splendour of the Caroling 
bouse* France finds herself on^the skirts of a now Redman 
empire^ of which the seat is in Germany, and which in its 
main features belongs to Qenuan not to French history. 

To no small extent the Neustrian Franks had lost their 
old Germanic vigour before this timo ; |>orhap8 among the 
chief symptoms of change is the fact that many Frankish 
names may be read among the upper clergy of the timo. 
In the absence of sufficient evidence it is iinpossihlu to sny 
how far they had condescended to learn the rustic Latin” 
which the older inhabitants all spoke, the parent of the 
modem French language ; still, thei'e can be no doubt that i 
they must have spokon it to some extent, if not as their sole ’ 
speeclu Now, however, the Austrasian conquerors began to 
bring things back tt) a German form. The ancient ** Fields 
of March” are hold again; thither come the warriors in 
arms as of old ; German conceptions as to justice seem 
again to prevail over the more orderly Roman law. The 
new-comers are above all things an army ; and it is the 
fortune of the Austrasians, not only that they have soldiers 
and love lighting, bur that they have great captains at 
their head. From Testry (687) to the end of his life in 
714, Pi]>pin of Heristal was unquestioned master of all 
Franks, the kings under him being utterly insignificant 
While he kept his Neustrian subjects submiasive, he applied 
the enthusiasniH of the sword and the cross to the wiki 
Germans on his eastern border. Under him began the 
lieroic labours of those English monks whose? is the high 
honour of having first introduced the Christian faith 
among the pagan Teutons. 

On Pippin's death things seemed likely to fall back into 
confusiou; the Neustrians shook olF the yoke of their 
German lords, and Austrasia was threatened at once from 
every side ; Frisians and Saxons, as well as Neustrian 
Franks, overran the country, vainly opposed by Pippin's 
widow, Plectrude, who ruled in the mime of her grandson, a 
child. Auatrasia, howiwer, was saved by the energy of 
Pippin's natural son Charles, whom Plectrudo had thrown 
into prison, and who now emerged as a strong leader of the 
nobles. He defeated the Neustrians at Vincy, near 
Cambrai, in 717, repelled the Saxons from the Rhine, re- 
duced Plectrudo, who had taken refuge at (Mogue, and 
became undoubted head of the Franks, as his father had 
been before him. His father’s rise had been the work of 
the hy and spiritual nobility ; the power of Charles was 
based on the sword alone ; he was regarded by the church- 
men as their foe; he took of their lands to reward his 
soldiers, punishing the noble bishops while ho encouraged 
the more popular monks. Though the clergy treated his 
memory with vindictive anger, the ley lords were firm on 
his side, and enabled him to found the great dynasty of the 
Caruhngs. For it was their ready sword which won him 
the victory of Poitiers (or Tours), in which Europe set a 
limit to the advance of Asia, in 732. The Arabs, pos- 
sessors of almost the whole of Spain, had for several years 
poured over the Pyrenees into southern Gaul; held in 
check awhile by the vigorous Odo (or Eudes) king of 
Aquitaine, they proved at last too strong for him, and he 
appealed to Charles to rescue him. The Franks responded 
nobly to the call, and in a few years Charles had driven the 
Saracens out of all their points of vantage north of the 
Pyrenees. It is eaid that to the battle of Foitierl Charles 
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ows his name of ** Martel," the Hammer, for the vigour 
with which he smote the Muasulumus. Cther accounts have 
been given of this soubriquet; <m the whole the common 
exiilauatiou of it is the most probable end the best sup- 
ported. All the rest of bis life this groat duke of the 
Franks struggled against the iwrtmacious foes uho attnckeil 
his frontiers. His power may be saul to have been limited 
by the lUiiue to the north and cast, and by the Loire to 
the wmth. 

Just before his death he divided his dukedom between 
his sons (\ir Ionian and Pippin the Short, As usual, 
the elder hud the Germanic share, but under the infliieiu e 
of Boniface, the l^inglish monk and iniBsiouary, wlunn he 
made arclibishop ot Mainz, he, after siac years of sucecst^ 
ful rule, laid down the burden of power and became a 
Benedictine monk. His ducal riglita lie handed over to his 
brother Pippin, who liad become solo duke of Franka FI is 
father and broth(‘r luui opposed the of the bishops ShoxVt 

by the help of the monks ; it remained for Pipiun to go a 
stop farther, and linking together tho monks A\ith the 
papacy, to win for himself the name of king. The monks 
had been the pa]>al militia for the conversion id (Jermans ; 
tho converted (ilermauH ill their turn beciuno firm friends of 
the Frankish dukes. Tho head of the wdiuh mo%oment 
was 9t Boniface, the founder of the church in Germany , 
he it was who, acting under command of Po[)e Zachary, 
crowned Pippin king of Franks in the cathedral at Soissons. 
Pipjdn thereby became lovil by a new' title of tin* (jasteni 
and western h>ancia, or Frank-land, ruling over a large 
])art of modorn Germany and of modern France north of 
the Loire at least The last of the Merw ing shadow-kings, 
Ilildenk IT]., was deposed, and thrust into the convent 
ot Ht Omor, where ho shortly after died, and the race be- ‘ 
came extinct On throe sides I'iiipin was called to combat 
three powers, foes of his now royalty, foes also of the 
* Church of Romo. Tlie pagan Saxons did not ilolain him 
long ; in one campaign he extorted from tlicm the right to 
send his monks among thorn as missionanos ; the rest he 
left to time. Tho Lombards, under their king Haistulf 
(Astolphus), had seized llavenna, and threntem'il Rome her- 
self, and Pope Stephen fled to Pippin for help. The 
Frank king crossed the Alps, and toiupollod Haistulf to 
give up to iho Oliurch of Rome tJio town of Jtavenna, the 
F.milia, the Pentapolis, and the dncliy of Rcme itself. 

Thi.s is the famous ‘M)onation of Pqjpin,” the foundation 
of that temporal power of Die pa]»a(’y tlm end of which wo 
have setm with our owm eyes. Tlie papacy raised up tho 
Franks os their champions and defenders ; they were set as a 
counterpoise to the grand claims of theenqdroat Constanti- 
nople, and as antagonists to enemies in Italy. No womlor 
if before long the pajiacy saw its advantage in the rcstora 
tion of an empire of the West under now ausiiices, and if 
Oennany in return willingly interfered in the affairs of 
Italy. The |)ulitical life of modern Ruro]io now begins. 

The rest of Pijijan's reign was chiefly occuiaed with the re- 
sistance ho found in ^southern Gaul In 758 he took 
Narbonne, tho capital of the Arabs, and drove the 
Mahometan.^ out; he attacked the Aipiitanians, wdio, 
after their wont, made tenai'iom resistance. ( )n the death of 
their duke Waiffer, ho overran their whole country, though 
he never oc^upietl it pcnnanently. Certuries must eJapiie 
before northern and southern Gaul could become one 
France. 

In 768 Pippin died at Paris, leaving his dominions to Ohm 
his two sons Charles and Carlonian. In 771 Carloman 
also died, and Charles became solo king of Franks. Tho 
reign of “ Charlemagne ” is begun, the great German lord 
who in fact and legend filled all tho world. The seat of 
his father's power lay, on the whole, in Neustria, and hn 
, chief struggles had for dominion over Aquitaine ; the 
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flcat of the power of Cherlee JumAelf lay on or near Ae 
Rhine , hie three chief i>alace« were at Kngelonheini, Aix- 
la-ChntM»lJe, and Nimwegen. Hia whole temper, liiato^, 
relatimm, were strictly Oenimn ; the part play^ in his life 
h) NcuMtriaand Aquitaine was, by eomi^anson, insignificant, 
ha- diaries the Great belongs to world's history, not to the 
liirttory of France. 

IfiH first task after liis father's death was to complete 
the reduetion of Aquitaine; for here war liad broken out 
again when Pipjiiu's death soemed to the southerners to 
ive them tlnnr opporlumty. Charles boat the old Duke 
lunold 111 tlie field, and <lrovo him to take refuge with the 
Lomburds, wiieic- hutiio time later he fell, helping to defend 
Verona against Iii« and their horeditaiy foe. The struggle 
in Aquitanns hopeless if vexatious, lingered on, until at 
last tlio wise king, as imjierial ideas grew stronger in him, 
saw flint lim one hoiio of success with them lay in giving 
them an indop(*iKlent life of their own, under due restrictions, 
lie tliiMt Ime sut over them his little son Hlodowig as king, 
and appointed William Coartnes, count of Toulouse, an his 
^liitoi I'fie child was established at Toulouse, and brought 
uj) UH an Aqiiitaniau. The south retained its distinctive 
cbarat’tensii(*s,au(l was saved from the degradation of having 
to tall biiek to the lower level in art and eiviliiation which 

E rovailed among the Franks. The kingdom of Aquitaine 
ad lor its southorn frontier the river Ebro in Spain, and 
crossing the mountains reiudn^d tJie open sea just below 
Bayou no; the northern fi^miior at hrst was less well- 
dclincd ; bohire the end of tJie 8th century it was pushed 
on as far as to the Loire. 

And just us lll(Kl<iwLg was established in Aquitaine, so in 
770 Cliarlos set his second sou Fippiu over the Lombards, 
tliereby securing his permanent influence over the see of 
Borne. The pafiary throughout leant on him for BU|^ort, 
and was even content to recognize his supremacy. For a 
quarter of a century Charles’s life was spent in ceaseless 
wars on every side, in whicli ho slowly though surely beat 
down the rosHtaiice of Jicathen Saxons, of Huns, of I^om- 
bards, of Saracens. Witliin the limits of modern Franco, 
after th(^ piU’iti(*ntLon of Aquitaine, the only war was that 
figiiinst the Annoricaus, inliabitants of Brittany, — a slow 
stubborn con tost, whicli lasted till near the end of his life. 
For a short time Brittany becamo a portion of the empiFo, 
without, however, in the least losing any part of its inde- 
pendent character. 

Ohurliw By 79(1 C'harles had secured his ascendency throughout 
ewwtiwl F.un^po, so that when in 799 Pope I^eo HI. was ejected 
ST'’ from Home by tlie citizens, he flod to him for refuge and 
Jiell> » Cliarhw in the autumn of 800 replaced him on 
the pontifical tlmme, receiving in retiini, on Christmas 
day, the solemn titles of Emperor of the Romans, 
Augustus; and certainly, if over tlie great echoes of the 
last to be awakened, they could not have been aroused 
or a woithicr prim e. ** A Ijitin priest gave to a Gorman 
Soldier the name of that whi<*h had ceased to exist, ” says 
La Valk^o. None tlio lens was OhaMos a real emperor, rul- 
ing over subject princi^s , the Germans and the Romance 
[Nioples alike accepted liis sway ; and for fourteen years, 
with less of flghlmg ami more of organization, Charles the 
Great provt'd that ho wa«i woithy of his high title and re- 
vived oflice of Em]>eror of tlio AVest. In 806 at ThionvUlo 
ko settled the succe-^aion to Ins empire ; but as death bereft 
liim ot nis eldest son Charles ami his second son Pippin, ho 
was obligi»d in 813 to make a fresh arrangement. He made 
Hlodowig, the one surviving son of his second wife Hilde- 
gond, his heir and successor, crowned 1dm, and saw him 
saluted eitti>eror. After this, ho lingered a few months, 
and died early in 814 at Aix-la Chaiielle. It was doubted 
whether he should bo buried tliero or at St Denis, where 
h’lH luirents* bones had been laid. Austrasia, however, 
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prevailed over iST^ustrii^ tihe over tiihe Flmifiluneiii au.r 

and he lies at rest these thousand years past in the church 
he himself had built in the city loved so well, 

Ihe state of wlmt is now France under his care was this, state of 
Tbo land was cut asunder at the Loire ; to the north of France 
that river was Ffancie Occidental^ the earlier Neustria and 1“ kl» 
Burgundy; to the south of the Loire lay Hlodowig’s king- 
dom of Aquitaine, governed by Roman law, and home of 
precious remains of Roman culture. In Francia Occiden- 
ialis were Frankish nobles, the clergy, the free Franks, the 
inhabitants of cities, and the slaves, the last in ever-growing 
numbers. The first and second of these classes soon began 
to secure their position as great feudal lords, half independ- 
ent. They laid the foundations of that system of feudal 
noblesse which became almost omnipotent under the weaker 
Oarolingian princes^ which brought about the revolution 
placing Hugh Capet on the throne, which resisted the 
centralizing tendencies of the monarchy under Louis XL 
and Louts XIIL, which became the devout servants of the 
Great Monarch, and finally ended with the monarchy at the 
Revolution. The reign of Charles the Great is the time at 
which these nobles l^gan to see that their strength was 
based on the land; their position grew more territorial, 
their allegiance and honours less personal. Charles endea- 
voured to resist this tendency, but his band could not be 
everywhere, and the nobles on the whole held their own, 
though so lon^ as ho lived they still bent before his fiower. 

The administration of Gaul at this time was iu appear- 
ance fairly complete, though it doubtless often failed in its 
practical application. Handed down from former days, in 
the larger towns there weie always two chief pei-sonage^, the 
count and the bishop, of whom the former officer was of 
Frankish origin, the latter of Roman. To a considerable 
extent, as was tlie case throughout all early Christendom, the 
functions and jurisdiction of the bishops originally answered 
very closely to those of the lay power, the church-organi- 
zation being copied from the organization of the empire. 

Now each of these greater officers had his own jurisdiction 
and court ; each administered therein law, the bishop ac- 
cording to the Roman order, the count according to 
Frankish usage; and, though their functions might some- 
times clash, on the whole they joined in preserving peace 
and quiet within the walls, llie counts also attended to 
the war-force and collected the taxes , w^hile the bishops, on 
their side, were charged with the teaching and the moral 
life of their flocks. Between them they preserved a con- 
siderable amount of municipal life and character in the 
ancient cities. Under the counts we find local officers 
whose business it is to hold lesser courts in the bourgs 
and villages round about Those were the centeniers, or 
hundred-men ; there were also here and there traces, as in 
England, of a lower division into dccuries or ty things ; the 
counts hod also their “ vigueurs, ” their “ viscounts,” as they 
were afterwards called, who represented them, and they 
also appointed (if the work were not done by the Missi 
Domiiiici, the imperial commisssioners) officers called scabini 
(^chevins, or in German SchGffen), local judges who held 
lesser courts in country jfiaces. In addition to these courts, 
each chief and each considerable churchman held his own 
pleas ; by these the condition of the free Franks, of the 
slaves, and of such persons as were still just above the 
servile state, was decided, all questions between them and 
those above them adjudged, with no very happy results 
in the main. 

The emperor, honestly desiring, so far as he could, to 
arrest the downward progress of the feeble free Franks and 
of the still more wretch slaves, sent forth the above 
named Missi Dominicl to travel through the different dis- 
tricts of the empire, and to sea with their own eyes the 
state of*the people. Usually, tltey went out m pairs, a 
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Ijik lajiium ttnd an ecdesuatle, w that tha Mealaf and chureh 
oolirU and benefioes should each be ioBpoeted by a snau tf 
the same order as the lord whom they visited. They tm- j 
versed the districts assigned to them in circuit four tunes 
a yeati held courts to which even the ccmnts were bound to 
come, looked into the details of government^ reformed gross 
abuses, reported to their master on all persons, even the 
highest, appointed when needed fresh scabini and others, 
removed unworthy persons, looked to the poor, protecting 
them as far as possible from want and want’s kinsman the 
oppressor. The great evil of the time was injustice de* 
fended by bribery ; the local judges could not resist the 
powerful or wealmy ill*<iuer, and so the wrongs of the poor 
remained unredres^* The Missi, with more or less sue* 
cess, endeavoured to lessen these evils. We may believe 
that in the main the clergy worked willingly with them t 
they had Closer relations with and warmer sympathies for 
the poor folk ; they administered a more stable and intelli- 
gent code of laws ; they were the depositorios of learning, 
and desired to educate those around them ; even in the 
worst times the humane morality of the (rospel gleams forth* 
In the days of Charles the Great all churchmen turned to 
the emperor and paid willing allegiance to him; the 
ancient political coolness between the Oarolings and the 
episcopate entirely disappears. 

The elements of society in Gaul at this time may be 
easily summed up. There were great Frankish lords, 
gradually diminishing in numbers as they grew in power 
and territorial independeuce ; there were great bi8ho|)s, 
chiefly in the cities, and lordly abbots in country places, 
who were all by degrees becoming assimilated in condi- 
tion to the Frankish nobles ; there was also a rustic clergy, 
whose state was poor in the extreme ; then there were the 
free Franks, scarcely above the level of slaves, and ever 
slipping down into the servile class ; then Gallo>Homaus 
in much the same condition ; and lastly the slaves, who 
are said to have formed nine-tenths of the pojmlation. 
The picture is one of groat wretchedness, oppression, injus- 
tice ; the great Charles himself felt no sure ground under 
his feet in dealing with the social condition of his subjects. 
It is clear that society must pass through vast changes be- 
fore anything like on orderly and flourishing community 
could exist, and that even the splendid climate and soil of 
Gaul would long do little to better the condition of its 
inhabitants. Tho wretched period which comes to Gaul 
after the death of Charles is tho time in which, from 

the older relations of chief, free Frank, and slave of war, 

we pass gradually and almost insensibly to the later feudal 
relation of lord and vassal and serf. The coming time was, 
as has been said by IldUam, ** the age of the bishops but | 
in fact the lnsho[)s were only doing in their sphere what 
the lay chiefs were also achieving iu theirs,— -laying the 
foundations of a feudal independence which was for ever 
striving to lapse into feudal anarchy, 
hottis On the death of Charles the Great, thecjJ^ea of all turned 
th« hopefully to his only surviving son the gentle Hlodowig, 

Pious* Louis the Pious, His father had summoned him to Aix-la- 

Chapelle, hsA made him emperor, and then had sent him 
again to Aquitaine till his time should come. In him all 
sweet qualities of piety, morality, culture, seemed to find 
their home. His Aquitanian rule had brought with it 
untold blessings to the south ; he, too, had learnt their beat 
lore, had become acquainted with their art, their poetry, 
above all with the Boman law ; he was a man of thirty-five 
when he became emperor, vigorous, pure-souled, intelligent. 
Men thought that his father had done the mugh-hewing of 
his great work, and that the new emperor would be the 
organising Augustus following the creative Cceaar. His soul 
was full of high and conscientious aims ; he would make 
reforms which should regenerate without weakening society; 
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he would restore the clergy to high authority, would give SIM- 
full powers to the great lords, would save free Franks from 
slavery, and thus secure harmony and ]>cuco throughout 
bis vast dominions How diflPertMit was the actual result I 
This noble prince, so dignified, oarneat, light-minded, of 
“sound mind iu sound body,” gentle and simple, had all 
the dangerous virtues which grow to be culainities in rough 
times; his monkish tastes, his Chnstiau foibearance, his 
want of an unscrupulous will, all pointed towards iadnre 
Kvea within his house he was not and in the 

brood wild territories of the empire he was destined to a 
like failure. On the death of his first wife, Hermingond, 
who had borno him three sons, Hlothar, Pippin, and 
Hludwig, he married d udith, daughter of Welf the Bavarian, 
a dangerous and ambitious lady. Her son Charles, aft6^ 
wards styled “the Bald,” brought the emperor many troubles, 
for tne natural jealousies sprang up between the children of 
tho first bed and tho second wife and her son. War soon 
followed, in which personal ambitions wore seconded by the 
ancient enmity between Gorman and Gallic Frank s. Htmggle 
followed struggle, partition led tc» partition ; there is no 
drearier piece of history than Nithard’s short chronicle of 
those years. The unlucky Hlodowig was buffeted about, 
now deposed, then restored again ; now bowing his head 
before the clergy ]Kimmn Franco at Cornpitgne, now 
recalled to rule, as li seemed, by the unanimous voice of 
his sons and his subjects. The main result was the separa- 
tion, which then began, of Franco from Germany, in the 
midst of it Hlodow'ig the Pious died iu 840, and was 
buried at Metz. 

His death was the signal for the final disruption of 
the emi)ire of Charles the Groat. Hlothar, ins eldest- 
born sou, took the imperial name, and claimed supreme 
headship over tho Franks. Tlie Bavarian or tJerman 
Illudwig, and Charles, who reprosented tho Franks in 
Franco, both roeisted ; the Franks iu Italy, Atiuiiainc, and 
Gothia, rallied to the emperor. War broke out at oiu c, As 
soon os ever the Aquitanians had joined his forces 
Hlothar challenged his lirothers to })attlo, and they at once 
accepted his wager. On the banks <>f tho Cure, ueai Troyes, 
was fought the great battle of Funtunot, wliicli brought 
the griefs of the age to a point. ThiTc tho whole Frankish 
race struggled for the mastery. From Jtiily, Austrasia, 
Aquitaine, Gothia, came the emperor’s suppoiters; 
Germany, Neustria, Burgundy, supported Charles and 
Illudwig. Tho carnage was terrible; Fontanet js the 
burial ground of the old Frankish life 4 free Franks are 
heard of no more; “there remained in Gaul only lords 
and serfs; all things are made ready for tho increasing 
of feudalism.” Hlothar was entirely defeated and fled 
northwards to Aix-la-Chapelle ; Charles and Bavarian 
Hludwig were masters of the field. When next year the 
two brothers found themselves once more menaced by the 
emperor, they mot with all their forces at Ktrasburg, and 
took solemn oath each to other, Hludwig swearing in tho 
“ Roman” tongue, the earliest French in existence, and 
Charles the Bald in the “ Teudisc ” or German ; and the 
armies standing round them repeated the words, the 
German Franks in German, tho Gallic Franks in French. 

The text of the oaths is preserved for us in Nithard they 
are a striking evidence of the way in which Germany and 
France were asserting each its independent character. 

The “ Romance tongue,” the speech of the common people 
in France, their modification of the Latin they had learnt 
long before, henceforth took the place of the Latin lan- 
guage on the one side, and of the native Germanic s[>eech 
of the Franks on tho other; henceforth the name of French- 
man may come into use. 


1 Nitkard, fftii., iii. (ad. Pertr, p. 3«, 39). 
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ML Af • malt of thk agreement between Charlee and 
Hlttdwig, Ulotbar wae diiveu hack to Aix4a-0hapeUe. 
He thence fled to Lyona, t<» be near hie eouthern friends ; 
andf finally, finding himself completely overborne by their 
(jppfmition, he made with them the famous Treaty of 
Verdun in 843, in which three kingdoms were dietinctly 
marked off : — Franca for Charles the Bald ; Germany for 
Jmdwig the Bavarian ; for the eini>eror Italy nud a long 
narrow atrip lying lietween Germany and France, a con- 
ventional district, which a little later received from its lord, 
the second Hlothar, the conventional name of Lotharingia 
Cbarieh or Lorraine. ClmrloH the Bald had for his kingdom all Gaul 
the west of the Scimhit, the Meuse, the Baone, and Ehone; it 
ran down to the Mediterranean, and was thence bounded 
by the Pyrenees and the Atlantic. It included therefore 
the chief ]Mirt of modern France. It was Charles the Bald 
also wlio allowed the county of Paris to become* a part of 
the duchy of France, so that the dukes of France were also 
counts ut Pans; from this arrangement si^rang eventually 
the decision of the luomentous question as to what city 
fthould become the capital of modern France. In this 
mnnner the magnificent em[>ire of Charles the Great came 
to ati end, and in its place arose the nations of Europe. 
Speaking of the year 841, Nithard tells us that throughout 
tUt^ breadth of France the utmost confusion and rapine 
up[)ressed the {people ; in thirty years there had been five 
partitions of the Frankish empire, each marked with its 
own violence and misery ; and the condition of the inhabit- 
ants, groaning under the ambitious foreign rule of quarrel- 
some princes, was as bad as well could bo. The time, 
however, was now coming in which the greatei lords of 
Neustris began to forget their German iutorasts and 
nature, and to move towards a natiouuL French life. At 
first their action was chietly disruptive, aiming at a local 
territorial indopeiidenco : lay lords and great bishops alike 
pushed their {ireteasions to the farthest point ; hostile to 
the inqiorml ideas of Germany, they had no sympathy with 
any national ideas fur France. Nor is this strange, for 
France can hardly in any sense be said to have existed in 
their day. We have reached the tune in which feudalism 
ctuorges from its earliehl stages, and strives to lay the 
fi>iindation8 of its iudepoudonce. From the Treaty of 
Verdun in 843 to the accession of Hugh Cupet in 987, 
I'Vance [lasses through a dreary and confused period of 
torm ition. 

Gharlcs the Bald is a fit representative of such an ago ; 
he passed a long life sweeping together territories under 
his nominal sovereignty, and endeavouring to secure to 
hiniHclf the iitqicrial dignity and the commanding position 
of his great naniesake and graudfutUcr ; and though ho 
was at the outset king of Neustria, his interests lay far 
more outside than inside France; the instincts and 
sympathies of Gliarlea, as of all his family, were German. 
His ttidumies and struggles, rewarded in the end with 
ap[nirt‘Ut success,-- for justheforo his death ho was crowned 
king of Italy and emperor, — m reality were fatal to the 
(Vroling dynasty. Ho bought his advancement first by 
subsorvience to the greater clergy, and afterwards by grant- 
ing to the feudal loids iho charter of their independence. 
After the Treaty of Verdun had api>areutly given to 
Charles the Ihdil undisputed lordship over the western 
[lortiou of the ein[ure, three states still resisted his 
authority i^-Brittaiiy, which, under Nomenoe, asserted and 
secured her iudepmidoncc : Sejnimania, which drove out 
his armies for a \vhiIo ; and Aquitaine, in which the vices of 
Pippin gave Charles a footing, and made a w'ay to his 
sueeess. For several years his whole energies were engaged 
in these bootless struggles, while at the same time his 
coasts were being ravaged by the Northmen. He was 
obliged to pay a heavy scot before he could deliver at one 
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time the rieb volley the Sotntbe, at oiiotber the walls ot 84M7i 
Paris herself, from their devastations. In a capitulary 
of 877, the last year of his reip, we have the levy of 
a contribution in order to buy them off from the Seine. 

In 656 the death of the emperor Hlothar was the signal 
for a fresh division of lands, in which Charles got his 
share in Lorrome and the kingdom of Provence. His 
fortunes, however, scat^ely mended; ovemhadowed by 
nobles and bisho[ts, bis tenure of his kingly throne was 
ever [irecariotis. The great lords, seeing in him a tendency 
towards resistance of their claims, called in German aid 
to dispossess him ; and Ludwig the German came to thoii 
help. The inhabitants of Gaul, roused by the appearance 
on their soil of these German antagonists, rose and drove 
them back to the Bhine. Charles seized the opportunity 
of strengthening himself, as he hoped, by appealing to the 
church ; the church by its spokesman, the great Hincmar 
of llheims, replied by accepting the call, by declaring her 
authority over kings, and by tracing the lines of episcopal 
and royal power : — ** If kings rule after God’s will, they 
are subject to none; if they be great sintiors, then is their 
judgment in the hands of the bishops.” Hincmar, in 
these words, stretched wide the rule by which the clergy 
had claimed to exercise judicial functions in the case of 
ordinary malefactors. And thus the clergy rewarded 
themselves for having saved Charles from the hands of 
the nobles and the Germans. The reins of ixwer vrere 
now entirely left in Hinomar’s hands, and the dreary 
capitularies of the reign bear evidence in every page of 
the overwhelming iunuence of the clergy. Not satisfied 
with his supremacy in church and state, the great arch- 
bishop pressed forward into philosophical and theological 
contrtiversy, and took his share in those discussions which 
heralded the incoming of scholasticism. Ho op[>OBed the 
views and infiuence of John Scotus Erigena, the head of 
the palace school of Charles, and may be perhaps said to 
have given that direction to thought and speculation 
which marks in the main the course of the whole philo- 
sophy of the schools. 

Towards the end of his reign there was only one prince, 
Ludwig the German, who shared with him the vast enqnre 
of Charles the Great. And ih 875 on the death of Ludwig 
II., emperor and king of Italy, a handful of bishops and 
counts assembled at Pavia offered the imperial crown to 
both these princes. Charles arriving first was forthwith 
proclaimed “protector, lord, and king of Italy” by tha 
[Kqie. In the next year Ludwig the German also died, and 
Charles, not content with the imperial dignity, which he 
already possessed, nor with the ample extent of the terri- 
tories nominally subject to him, desired to restore the old 
imperial unity, and to obtain the crown of Germany in 
addition to those of the west and soutL The sons of 
Ludwig naturallv resisted ; and then, in order to secure the 
hearty aid of his followers, he held the diet of Quiersy- 
sur-Oise (Carisfaemn) in which was drawn up the groat 
capitulary sometimes styled the Magna Charts of French 
feudalism. Beneath a cumbrous covering of words, and 
connecting the hereditary succession of his own son with 
his large concessions to his nobles, Charles in fact con- 
ceded hereditary rights to all freeholders. Any lord 
who should desire to renounce the world might leave his 
benefices and honours to hb son, or otherwise as might 
seem good to him; and any lord whose hold on hb 
worldly goods Was brought to an end by death might leave 
hb dignity to his son (Baluze, Capituldries, ii. p. 259), 
and thus in definite terms the hereditary usage of centurich 
became hereditary right. Hitherto, in France at least, a 
fiefholder held at hb lord’s pleasure, aiid«wras, in theory, 
liable to deprivation at any time ; henceforth, he was as 
secure in law as in fact; and could transmit his lands 
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itiid digmties to his son without risk of low. Th« title of 
doke or count is henceforth attached to one family; as 
the royal and the imperial power become weaker, the great 
lamilies grow in strength; until a century of fitinkint 
CarolingB comes at last to an end, and their place is taken 
by the representative of oue of the great houses, the duke 
of France and count of Paris. Then the new kingdom of 
^nce with ite new capital will begin with Hugh Cai>et 
in 975. For the family of the counts of Paris had come 
to occu[>y the ground abandoned by the C'aroliugs ; they 
were the champions of the Gallic (people against the North- 
men. Only twenty*seven years after the death of Charles 
the Great, in 841,Ilouen had fallen into Norman hands, open- 
ing the way for them up the rich Seine valley as far as to 
Paris, From that moment the city had no peace ; itnd in 
861 Charles the Bald invested a bravo adventurer, llobert 
the Stn>ng, with the county of Park, and sot him to resist 
the invaders. Bravely he struggled against them, and in 
the end gave up his life iu defence of hk })eop]e. In so 
doing he laid the foundations of the first French monarchy : 
hk two sons were, to all practical iiiteiitB, local kings of 
France; hk greab-grandson was Hugh Capet Very dif- 
ferent was the career of Charles the Bald. His famous 
order to his assembled lords, Let each man defend him- 
self iu hk fortress,’’ with which high sanction for castle 
building and local independence he diHinksed his feudal 
levies to shift for themselves, showed that the centra of 
power was completely gone. The king abandoned hk 
people to any one who would defend them ; their defen- 
ders rose to greatness, and the Caroling bouse sank into 
supine nothingness, ^"et he still struggled, though in 
vain, against the sons of Ludviig the German; after 
an unsuccessful campaign iu North Italy, death overtook 
him as he was recrossmg the Mont Ceuis pass (B77). 
Louis hk son succeeded him, the Louis II. of French 
hktorians, the Stammerer.” He had been for ten 
years king of Aquitaine, and, when he succeeded to his 
father's throne, found himself little but the slave and 
pupi»et of the great nobles. He soon died (879), leaving 
a kingship weakened and divided. IIis two sons, Louis 
III. in the north and Carlomuii in the south, were set on 
their thrones by the nobles, heatied by Count Hugh, first 
of abbots.” These also soon died, — Louk in 882, Carlomau 
in 884; and the representatives of the Caroling family 
were reduced to two iirinces of the name of Charles, - 
Charles the Fat, the emperor, sou of Ludwig the German, 
and Charles “the Simple,” “the Fool,” a child of live 
years, youngest sou of the stammering king. To the 
emperor fell the nominal sovereignty over the chief part 
of the Caroling territoriea Ho, however, was incapable, 
lazy, a most degenerate shout of the great house of Pippin. 
In France he did almost nothing ; the Northmen scourged 
the land incessantly, and ui 885-886 laid terrible siege to 
Paris. The citizens, led by their bishoi) Qozliu, by Hugh, 
“ lirst of abbots ” (for he was abbot of St Martin at Tours ns 
well as of St I)enk), and by Odo (or Eudea), count of Park, 
made heroic and dauntless resistance. In vain did Hrolf 
the Northman press the town with active siege or dull 
blockade ; the death of Gozlin and Hugh could nut shake 
the fortitude of the defenders ; Count Eudes repulsed attack 
after attack, and held his own. At last Charles the Fat 
appeared on Montmartre with a great host of Germans ; 
and the Parisians hoped to see vengeance taken on their 
pagan foes. Charles the Fat, however, had none of their 
heroism ; he contented himself with buying the Northmen 
oS, As they retired, the citizens rushed out and inflicted 
one great blow on them, and the great siege was over. 
Charles withdrew into Germany, and in 887 was deposed 
and abandoned by all He died the next year at Reichenan. 

On his death in 888 the nobles of France* irritated 
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against their half-foreign Caroling lords, chose Eudea, the S88*-0I 
stout defender of Park, the elder son of llobert the Btrong, Tbe 
as their king ; he ruled over the land between the Meuse Oapetii 
and the Loire, and was the fot'orunniT of the Capetian 
line of princes, the first person who may bo spoken of as a 
French king. The Carohngs still spoke German, and had 
small love for France ; the family of Robert the Strung 
was patriotic and vigorous, and had shown in the great 
siego that it might be trust^ for defence. In the election 
of Eudes we see the victory of the feudal lords ovei the 
imperial or royal power ; we fool that the Frankish name 
and influence are dying out, and that another set of lonk 
and defenders is rising up U* cope with the Northmen, and 
to reduce the laud into something like order, Eudes 
rilled from 888 to 893, striving manfully against the 
Northmen, whom he so far quelled as to induce them ti) 
cease from their devastations of Fiiuice, and to turn their 
arms against the English shores. He tried in vain to 
conquer the southern part of France, and after u long 
struggle was fain to leave them iu their independence. 

Then the southern lonk held a great assembly with the 
Caroling party of the north at Rheims in 893, and elected 
Charles the Bim)>le their king. He placed himself under 
the protection of Aruulf, king of Germany, who formally 
invested him with the kingdom of France, and sent soldiers 
to assert hk claims. This was quite natural , for in the 
eyes of the Carulings the head of the German bmncli was 
the head of the whole larnily ; all other meinbeis of it 
were hk vassals, tliom he protected, to him they swore 
allegiance. After a struggle of some years Kudos died, 
and Charles then became sole king of Fiance. Robert, 
brother of Eudes, received the great title of duko of 
France , and these two personages headed the two patties, 
the Germanic Oarolings and the French-speaking nobles. 

Charles the Simple reigned undisturbed for many years : (^hsrlai 
perhaps ho was not altogether so foolish us his name de- the 
Clares him. In his day the Northmen, hitherto mere de- 
predators, became permanent settlers in Frm>ca Eveiy* 
thing there was so weak and defenceless that tue invaders 
bad only to choose ; the miserable people, the old Celtic in 
habitants of Guul, welcomed their settling; it was a relief 
from the infinite woes under which the land wiis suflering. 

One bund of Northmen established themselves on the 
Loire , another, under Hrolf, the fierce leader of the attack 
on I’ark, settled at Rouen (^H) ^^^d subdued all the 
country round, on both sides ol the Seine. An orderly and 
strong g<»vernment once more grew up in France, and 
Charles the Simple, advised by the churchmen, made terms 
with Hrolf, giving him hk daughter Gkela to wife, and on 
due feudal tenure granting him the lands he had won by the 
sword (912). The stout pagan was baptized by the name 
of Robert; his followers, after their fashion, loyally did 
as ho had done, and the history of Normandy began : 

Hrolf becomes Duko Robert, his people become French- 
men. The duchy soon grew into a compact and orderly 
state, prosperous and vigorous; Norman towns and churclieu 
sprang up on aU hands, French manners and speech soon ' 
ruled supreme, and in all the arts of [leace, in building, 
commerce, letters, the Normans forthwith took the lead. 

The noble Scandiimviaii race, destined to influence so large 
a portion of tbe world’s history, herein made worthy mark 
on the soil and the institutions of France. 

Soon after thk time the French lords, headed by Robert, 
duke of France, the “ king of tbe barons,” second son of 
Robert the Strong, rose against their Caroling king, and 
shut him up in Laon, the last stronghold of hk family ; 
thence he fled into Lorraine. On the death of Robert, the 
barons made Rodolf of Burgundy their king, and continued 
the strife ; and Charles, falling into the hands of Hubert of 
Vennandois, was held by him as a hostage till hk death m 
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®29. UodoU «iti4i»turbed king till lie toe died 

in 930. The barouH tinder the guidance of Hugh ‘‘the 
White’' or “ the Groat,” eon of Robert, the greatest man of 
hie age, scut over to England for Louie, eon of Cbarlee, 
who had been carried thither by hie mother for eafety. 
This ie that ** Louie d’Outremer,” « Louie from Oyer-sea,^' 
who now became king ; after ahow^ing unueual vigour in 
a struggle with Otho the Great of Germany, who claimed 
Uie kingship over Fiance, ho was rocognized by all in 941. I 
Hie reign could be nothing but the mieerable record of a 
struggle against the great lords, Hugh the Great and Kichard 
of Normandy. In this perpetual and wearisome atrife he 
spent his latter days, and died, still a young man, in 9fi4. 
He was the o/dy inau of energy among all the later Oarolinge. 
His son Iwothair succeeded; hie was a long and inglorious 
reign, ending m 9Hd, Hie sou Louie follov/ed, ruling for a 
single year. lie died childleee in 987 ; end the only heir to 
the throne- if the feudal lords choee to recognize au heredi- 
tary < luim -was hie uncle Charles, duke of Lorraine. The 
baiorjH did not choose to be eo tied ; they set the Caroling 
prince aside, and elected Hugh, duke of France, to be king. 
He was afterwards solemnly crowned at Rheims by Arch- 
bishoi) Adalberon. 

Thus did Hugh Capet, founder of a groat dynasty, come 
to the throne. With him begins the true history of the 
kingdom of France; we have reached the epoch of the 
feudal monarchy. 

11. Thk FKiruan Monaroiiv. 

ilogb Hugh Capot, oldest son of Hugh the Great, duke of 

Csiwt, France, was but a Neustrian nolde when he woe elected 
king, The house of tho (Jarolings was entirely set aside, 

fmiKH). ita claims and rights denied, by the new force now growing 
up, tho force of feudalism. The head of the barons should 
bo one of tlminselves ; ho should htaud clear of the imperial 
ideas and ambitions which had nded the conduct of his pre- 
decessors ; he should be a French mau in speech and birth 
and thought, and not a German ; but, above all, he must 
be strong enough to hold his own. And among the great 
lords of northern France, the rei)re8eutative of the house of 
Robert the Strong hold the most cuuiral position, and 
unitinl in himself most elements of strength. His lands 
lay l>ctwuen the Hurgundians and the Normans, and 
sti etched, north and south, from Flanders to Aquitaine. 
Not HO long ago the duka of France had l>een the champion 
of tlie uholo land against the invasions of the Northmen, 
and the siK’ccssful defence of Paris had assured to the duke 
that poHilmn of protector of French interests which passed 
iiutiually nitu a kingship. The cunnexions of the house 
were also a gloat source of strength ; the duke was abbot 
of »St Martin near Tours, tlie spiritual loid of tho Loire, 
and nbbot ol St Hems near Paris, tlie spiritual lord of the 
Seme And not only in connexion with the church was he 
strong ; his allKiucos with the lay-lords wore equally fortu- 
nate, Tho leHHor b.inms looked up to him ; he was brother 
to ICudos Henry, duke <if Burgundy, on tho one side, and 
Richard the h^urloss, duko of Normandy, on the other 
aide, was Ins brother in-la TiUStly, his was a compact 
and central toiritory he \va» feudal lord of all Picardy, 
and held a huge part of Champagne; Paris, Orleans, 
Chartres, tlni ciumtios of Blois, Perche, Tours, Maine, were 
also his. The diymains of the dukes of France formed a 
long and rather narrow strip ; the western border running 
nearly north and south touche<l the sea just above the 
mouth of the Bummcy and reached the Loire a little below 
Orleans. Purls was as nearly as might be the centre of 
this district, which was bounded to the north by Flanders 
ami HainauU, to the east by Champagne and a corner of 
Burgundy, to the south by Aquitaine, to the west by 
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eelvos as at leaat the equals of the new king ; the chief of 
them were the dukes of Normandy, Brittany, Burgundyi 
and Aquitaine, and the ooimts of Flanders, Champagne, 

Mid Vermandois. 

The accession of Hugh to the throne was not undispnled. 

Charles of torrsine, heir to the Caroling throne, re- 

sisted him for a time, and was upheld by a formidable 
party among the nobles and eburchmea Their head- 
quarters were at lioou, on the northern frontier of Hugh’s 
domain; their strong^t friend was William Fier-k-BraSi 
duke of Aquitaine, on its southern limit The hearty sup- 
port of the I^ormans alone secured the new king’s throne. 

After a short, sharp straggle, in which clerical treachery 
was as prominent as kni|;htly valour, Hugh got his rival 
into bis hands, and imprisoned him at Orleans, where he 
died. In a short time all the princes north of the Loire 
had recopinized his authority. The clergy of his domains 
and terntories looked up to him as their friend and 
champion, and willingly, as an end of strife, deposed 
Archbishop Arnulf of Rheims, who was nephew of the 
fallen Caroling prince, and elected in his room the famous 
Qerbert (afterwards pope as Svlvester IL), the most learned 
man of his age, who had dared to visit Saracenic Spain, and 
to bring thence to the north some of that science which 
gave him the fascinating reputation of being a sorcerer. 

He had been also in Italy, welcomed and rew^arded by Otho 
the Groat ; he had taken the lead in the election of Hugh 
Capet. His elevation to the archbishopric of Rheims 
placed Hugh in direct antagonism to the papacy, and added 
much to the troubles of the king’s life. And in truth his 
reign was a constant struggle ; he won bis kingly name 
with a life-thne of anxious work, and with loss of much of 
his own domain, which he bad to grant out as rewards to 
the faithfulness of his followers. At the time of his ^th 
in 996 it looked as if he was a weaker man than 
been nine years before. The Norman and Aquitaniar^Ppes 
were stronger than he was. stronger than they themselves 
had been nine years before; in Burgundy his brother’s 
power was little more than a nominal lordship ; the eastern 
iron tier of France seemed to be split up into a chain of in- 
dependent principalities. 

On the Christmas day after his election in 987, Hugh HeTsdi- 
Capet had called together his friends at Orleans, and had tsrypriii. 
ersuaded them to elect his eldest sou Robert as a joint- 
ing. Himself king by the will of his peers, he clearly 
desired to give the new kingship the hereditary impress, 
and to secure it to his family ; and it may be noticed that 
in no country has the strict law of hereditary succesbion 
been so potent as in France, overbearing, as it did in the 
extreme case of Henry IV.. even the opposition which that 
]»rince aroused, and securing an unbroken male descent down 
to the Revolution. 

Robert succeeded as sole king in 996, — not a good ex- Robert 
change for the infant kingship. For if the vigorous Hugh 
was embarrassed by both friends aud foes, Robert, ^Yith 
far more piety and far less force of character, seemed cer- 
tain to be overwhelmed. For Robert ** the Pious ” or ** the 
Debonair, ” was au easy kindly man, the delight of monkish 
chroniclers, endowed with all the charming and dangerous 
virtues which commend themselves in the man, and often 
prove fatal to the king. His was a long inglorious reign 
of twenty -five years, — a constant struggle, first witih the 
church for his wife, afterwards with his barons for his ex- 
istence. 

His first wife had been his distant cousin. The papacy, 
which could do nothing^agmnst his father, forced him to put 
her away ; and though he did so very reluctantly, he speedily 
took another wife, Constance of Aquitaine, politically an 
important alliance, though she led him but a wretched 
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I 4j^* Tfcle iollowtni trW Mine witi Imt from tlu aoutli 
introduced new taetee and ideas into the ruder north, and 
were redded with detestation by the energy as efieminate 
and vicious foreigners. We note a natttifuil feeling spring 
ing up,— for nationality is nowhere so m«ried as m its 
hatreds ; to the barons and ole^ of the Seine the people 
of the Qaronne were aliens. The opposition also which 
existed between feudal nobles and churchmen, and the 
oppressed people struggling for some liberty of action 
ai^ belief, expressed itoelf in the futile rking of the 
peasantry in Normandv (997), and in the slaughter of the 
Manichsm heretics of Orleans. The whole country was 
also vexed with civil strife ; the king had to contend with 
his masterful queen, backed by her rebellious sons Henry, 
heir to the throne, and Bobert, duke of Burgundy; in 
Normandy Bichard the Fearless died in 1027, leadng 
war between his sons; the successful brother Bobert 
secured the dukedom, and, thanks to dark suspicions as to 
his methods, went by the title of ** the DeviL^ 

Robert L died in 1031, to the great grief of his poor 
people, to whom, after his way, he had tried to be as a 
father. His son Henry, whom he had crowned as joint-king 
in 1017, sucoeediuff to the throne, had to face the bitter 
hostility of his motlier and of the duko of Burgundy. The 
duke of Normandy, following the policy of his house, sided 
with the king, and, crushing the revolted barons on his 
flank and that of France, made his already terrible name 
a curse to central France. A peace was patched up by 
Fttlk Nerra, count of Anjou ; Robert was ooutined in his 
duchy of Burgundy, and ere long Constance, by dying, 
smoothed the way to tranquillity; the weak king gave 
in before the strong nature of Bobert k Diable, and Nor- 
mandy became the most powerful state in France. The con- 
dition of the whole country, scourged with incessant private 
war, and lacking all central authority, became so bad that 
the church at last mtervened ; in 1036 the ” Peace of God ” 
was proclaimed, and accepted in southern and eastern 
France ; the bishops ^f Burgundy also did their best for 
peace, and at last the bishops of the north also followed 
their example. In 1041 was proclaimed the famous 
Treuga Dei,’* the Truce of God, in which all fighting was 
forbidden from Thursday evening to Monday morning, on 
all feast days, in Advent and in Lent ; religion thus ended- 

^ voured to extend her protection over almost all the year, and 

greatly mitigated, if it did not abolish, the evils of private 
warfare. Many were the signs that some great change was 
coming. The terrors and hopes roused at the milmunial 
year ; those feelings renewed and strengthened, only to be 
disappointed, at the date of the thousandth year from the 
crucinxton of our Lord ; the fearful contrast between the 
famine and misery desolating France and the brUUant 
dreams of the coming kingdom of the just ; the slow but 
real entry of Oriental learning into the west of Europe ; the 
steady set of a stream of pilgrims toward the Holy Land, 
pre-eminent among whom was Bobert of Normandy ; the 
renewal of Norman adventure and conquest, specially in 
southern Italy; the establishment of the ascendency of 
monasticism with its champion Hildebrand at Borne, and 
its renewed vigour in both France and Germany,— all these 
tihin^ mark the reign of Henry I as a time of preparation 
for world's struggle that was coming, for the terrible 
strife of Christian and Saracen over tme holy places of 
Palestine. The conquest oi Sicily and southern Italy, as 
well as that of England a few years later, made the Nor- 
mans the foremost champions of the papacy, and the lead- 
ing power in Europe. 

During these years the kinship of France was in very 
unworthy hands : Robert, weak and pious, had done nothing 
to stren^hen his throne ; his son Henrjr, immersed in petty 
warfare, fared no better, and feeling his and to be drawing 
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near, in 1059 had his son Philip crowned as joint-king 
with himself. He died in 1060, leaving his throne to a 
prince weaker even than himself. The contrast between 
these petty kings of France and the grim dukes of 
Normandy must strike every one : Richard the Fearless, 

Bobert the Devil, WlUiam the Conqueror, colossal figures, 
strong and fierce, take all the sunlight fiom gentle Hubert, 
weak Henry, dissolute Philip, kings of France. And, m 
fact, a history of France which should take me ►unt only 
of her kings and their reigas would be completely delusive ; 
the royal power is felt in this llth century over a very 
small part of the surface of the country ; the great lot Js 
are stronger by far than the king in their midst. Normatniy 
rises to very great eminence ; Aqnitame is fairly cuusidi- 
dated into a strong southern |)ower ; though towards the 
east the more Germanic princes split the mnd into putty 
lordships, the two Lorraines are sometimes under one 
duke ; on the other side Brittany was entirely iudepoiiclent 
Across the whole northoru frontier the German infiuence 
was suprema Philip was little able to cope with these 
antagonists. He made an attempt, which failed, t(» soctint 
Flanders; he withstood Williuu' the Bastard in 1076, and 
made peace with him, and uixen, after the OonquoroFs 
death, Norman and English interesiB were somewliat [larted, 
the dangers of a Norman ascendency over Funce dim> 
mished. Somewhat later (1094) Philip was iuvoixud in a 
contest with Borne, the church being now the (hampion 
’ of Fulk of Anjou, whom the king had wronged by carrying 
off his wife, — a struggle as honourable for the papacy as it 
was discreditable to Philip. The church, however, was 
not now led by the mighty hand of Hildebrand. Gregory 
Vll. had died in 1065, and in the reaction which followed 
It looked as if the papacy itself might fall, (kunany, 
ever protesting, opposed its claims, often with an anti-i>opo 
of her own ; tne French king, a weak man with a wieti^hed 
cause, was yet able to defy the puntltf , William the Bastard, 
even in Hildebrand's days, had refused to acknowledge his 
claims ; the Normans in Italy were at best but turbulent 
friends; the Saracen was still a threatening neighbour. 

In those daric, cloudy times the papacy, by a wise instinct* 
took for its motto the ancient “ ex Onentc lux," and placed 
itself in the van of that general movement which led to the 
crusades. The iwpe who took the great step was Urban IL, The Cm 
a Frenchman by birth ; it seemed to him that if he could 
stir the warm blood of turbulent French nobles, and the 
sterner valour of the Norman character, he might head a 
holy eutorpriso, and so doing deliver the papacy from all 
its diificulties, and perhaps assert its lordship over the 
world. 

Urban crossed the Alps in 1005, and came to Clermont 
in Auvergne. There he was in a central position, within 
reach of ^th southern and northern Franco, and yet not 
within the domain of the excommunicated Philip, sitting 
sulkily at Paris. The pope's famous sermon at the council 
though at the moment it seemed to fall flat on princely ears, 
set the crusades in motion, and was the prelude to great 
events, groat changes in Asia and Europe. France took the 
foremost part in the movement ; she seemed to lead the 
half-formed nations of Europe in the common enterprise ; 
her great men are the heroes of the epoch ; the crusades,” 
says Michelet, had their ideal in two Frenchmen ; they 
are begun by Godfrey of Bouillon [who, however, was not 
strictly a Frenchman], and Baint Louis closes them." The 
latent uneasiness and misery of the people needed only the 
call ; a countless multitude of the common folk flocked to 
the banner of Peter the Hermit. The excitement went on 
increasing throughout the year 1096, and as it slowly 
gathered force and form, bystanders must have looked with 
amazement at the strange materials out of which so great 
a movement grew. The first crusade was altogether popu* 

IX. — 68 
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l(^e«97.1ar in character; there was'in it little of knowled^ ordie^ 
cipline ; it was rather like tloise instinctive eniigratious 
which, flowing from the north or east from time to time, 
have overwhelmed the more civilized portions of the world. 
Jn the popo^s sermon at Clermont there was a striking 
passage which contrasted the wretchedness of men’s daily 
life in France with the comfort of the ‘' land flowing with 
milk and honey” towards which be directed their eyes, 
lleligious enthusiasm joined with present misery; the 
dream of a millennial home in Palestine instead of famine 
and pestilence in Franco — here is the force which set the 
first army moving towards the East! And, naturally enough, 
that first army was almost entirely composed of the com- 
mon people; tbo feudal lord felt none of the stings of 
want, and as yet had no interest in Eastern adventure. 

Thd flrnt vast throng of crusaders who set off eastwards in 

»rtt«ftd6 tfio Kuinoior of 1090 was divided into three hosts. The 
van was led l»y the one soldier of the company, Walter the 
ronnylijHS, -die had at his back about fifteen tliousand 
footunjij ; the main body of French pilgrims, led by Peter 
the Hermit, followed next; then came a rabble of German 
(feasaiitH, under the guidance of GodescaJe, a monk ; on the 
skirts of the whole force hung an independent body of 
liorBomen. A small band of Norman* knights alone saved 
this crusade from absolute contempt. With great loss the 
liost traversed Europe, and were put across the Bosphorus by 
the emperor Alexius, There they met the Turk at last, 
andiou >d him moie than their match- The energy of Kilidg 
Anlan, the sultan of Nica^a, soon destroyed thorn all; 
they perished far from the walls of Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile the interest in the holy [daces was far from 
growing Ie»s in Franca It at last attracted the attention 
of the loid ns well as of the vassal, and the second expedi- 
tion promised to be very difforont from the first. Like the 
first, it was also divided into three hosts, — a northern, a 
central, and u southern. The northern army was composed 
of Flemings and Lorrainers, under command of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, duke of Lower Lorraine, a Caroling prince ; it 
had little or no French blood in it. The central army was 
French, Norman, and Burgundian, headed by Hugh, count 
of Vermandois, King Philip’s brother, who commauded the 
Frenchmen ; by Robert, duke of Normandy, loading English- 
men und Normans ; by Alan of Brittany, with his Celtic 
following ; and by Stephen of Blois, head of that powerful 
liouse, who had espoused Adela, the daughter of William 
the Bastard, and was father of Stcjihen afterwards king 
of Kngland. The third army, by lar the moat coxnidete 
and host e<pii[)ped, was coniixised of the southerners sub- 
jeol to Uaymond of Toulouse. The Italian Normans, under 
Tancred and Bohemorid, set forth by themselves. These 
all, by sou <^r land, converged on Constantinople, and great 
was tliu niixiuty of Alexius, who had but one wish, that he 
might SCO them safely across the narrow strait which severs 
Kur<ii>o Irom Asia. At last they were all passed over; and 
\V ilbum of TyiH) declares that ut a great muster held on the 
Asiatic sliore there stood forth seven hundred thousand 
men in jill. The figures may be extravagant; there is no 
d*mbt that the host was vast and strong. And so Kilidg 
Arslun found it. IIo attacked them again and again as 
they moved southwards through Asia Minor; but they de- 
feated ami cri})])U*d him so that he could not stay their ad 
vance. They reached Antioch, and took it after a long siege 
and tierce fighting, which broke the jmwer of the Seljukian 
Turks. Tlmy h^ft Boliomond the Niwman as prince of 
Antioch, and marched onwards. Baldwin, Godfrey’s 
brother, moving eastward to succour the Christian lord of 
Edessa, took the [»lace for himself, and founded the 
Frankish county of Kdessa in lb97. The main body, re- 
duced by many causes to about forty thouHaud warriors, 
reached Jerusalem, and after a desperatf* siege, signalized 
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prodigies of valour, stormed the holy city on the P5tb 
of July 1099, The emsaders at once elected Godfrey of 
Bouillon king of Jerusalem ; and though he did not accept 
so simred a title, he became lord of the holy city, and the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem began. So long as he lived, 
he ruled with vigour and success; and the year 1100 
seemed to have almost fulfilled the millennial hopes which 
had been so bright a century before. The battle of 
Antioch in 1098 1^ broken the Se^ukian power; that of 
Ascalon in 1099 checked the Fatimites; and Godfrey 
seemed likely to found a permanent Christian lordship in 
the East. But death soon closed his career, and the organ! 
zation of the great conquest was left to others. Four Latin 
principalities, Jerusalem, Tripolls, Antioch, and Edessa, 
were formed, and arranged on the strictest principles of 
conscious feudalism : the new kingdom of Jerusalem held 
only of the papacy. 

At home the French monarchy was far from quiet, indo- 
lent Philip being threatened by the vigorous attack of 
William II. of England, who claimed once more the French 
Yexln, and also made war on the count of Maine. In this 
obscure warfare Philip’s eldest son Louis, to whom was en- 
trusted the defence of the western frontier, showed nnqiU 
promise of his vigour, though it was the arrow in the New 
Forest which in 1100 relieved the French king of all fear 
of his rival. Henry Beauclerc, the Conqueror’s youngest 
son, succeeded William in England, and before long 
(1106) had conquered and captured at Tinchebray liis 
elder brother Robert Courthoae, the crusading duke of 
Normandy. Under his capable government England and 
Normandy enjoyed repose aud prosjierity. 

When it was known in the West that Godfrey of Bouillon 
was dead, and that the infant kingdom of Jerusalem wae 
in danger, William IX. of Aquitaine, who, now that 
Raymond of Toulouse had settled at Tripolis, had become 
the foremost prince of southern France, set forth with 'new 
levies to the succour of the cause. He was joined by some 
few uortbem barons, one of whom, Hefpin of Bourges, sold 
his lordship to Philip of Franco, aud began that transfer df 
feudal territory which was of the highest service to the 
kingly power. With Bourges the French monarchy for the 
first time got footing on the south bank of the Loire. The 
ox{>edition failed ignominiously ; William came homo to 
Aquitaine almost alone ; and an attempt made somewhat 
later by Bohemond of Antioch on Constantinople itself 
came also to nothing. Witii these two failures the first 
crusade ended. As yet its effects on France could hardly 
be felt ; the papacy alone was ut first seen to bo a gainer by 
the movement. For the new aud rigid feudalism of Jeru- 
salem, with its hierarchy of lords, and its code of justice, 
the famous Assises, all eventually looked to the papacy 
as its head. While the Western monarchs all strove against 
the pope, the pope was the sole support and undisputed 
master of the monarchy of the East In one respect 
this first crusade is specially interesting to France, her 
language, newly assured of independent life, no longer 
a patois or a dialect of the common Latin, received fresh 
recognition, and spread abroad in the world. As Latin 
was the common speech of the church, so French became 
the common speech of W’arlike Christendom. It had been 
carried by the Normans into England and Sicily; now it 
was the recognized tongue of the Latinized East ; and from 
this time onward it was adopted as the language of feudal 
aud political life. 

In the year IlOO Philip, following the traditional usage 
of his house, had made his son Louis joint-king, and put off 
the burdens of his royalty. The young man, full of vigour 
and a true king, had a hard struggle at the first ; the limits 
of the royal power were very narrow ; Louis is said to have 
built the greater Chfttelet at Paris as a defence against the 
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ULA'SI. neighbouring lord of Montmorenojr, who disputed with him 
^ the mastership over the plain of St Denis ; on the other 
side, he had much ado to come by the castle of Montleheri, 
which barred his way southwards to Orleans ; his masteiy 
over his own barons was very slight ; bis suzerainty in dis- 
tricts farther off, over Champagne and Burgundy, over 
Normandy and elsewhere, was scarcely more than nominal. 
But Louis bad force of character ; his nicknames testify 
thereto, for was he not styled “the Eveill6, the Wideawake,*’ 
and **^6 Batailleur, the Bruiser” 1 Ho knew how to rouse 
enthusiasm among his followers ; no prince evor had a more | 
loyal household or a stronger ; the crusades relieved him of 
some of his most turbulent neighbours ; the upspringing of 
the communes, with their civic liberties, aftbrded a counter- 
poise to the feudal violence of the baron’s castle ; above all, 
Mie royal domains under him wore well administered. First 
of Capetian kings, be was felt to be the fount of justice, and 
it was seen that, as his wise biographer Suger says, he 
studied the peace and comfort of ploughmen, labourers, 
and poor folk, a thing long unwonted,” and all the more 
grateful for its novelty. The most marked of these charac- 
teristics of King Louis VL’s reign was the growth of town 
liberties, which began just before and after the year 1100. 
France has always been remarkable for the large number 
of her small towns and her deficiency in large ones ; the 
time we have reached gives us the beginning of this 
phenomenon. The little towns all through central France 
now became the refuge of the population against feudal 
lnwlossiioss and oppression; and in the very centre, in 
the district round Paris, they took up the defence of the 
rr»yal power against its most dangerous feudal neighbour, 
tlie duke of Normandy. “ At this period,” says Ordericus 
Vitulis, ** popular communities were established by the 
bishops, iu such sort that parish priests accompanied the 
king to siege or battle, bearing the parish Hag, and followed 
by all the youth of the townshii).” This movement showed 
itself most clearly in the towns just to the north of Paris. 
Laon, Noyou, Beauvais, the three seats of the clerical 
party, Saint Quentin, and a few others, all at this time 
bargained for and bought their liberties. The king placed 
himself at their head. As each parish priest, representing 
some little town, marched with the banner of that saint to 
whom his church was dedicated, so did King Louis go forth 
with the flag of his own church, the oriflamme of St Denis. 
He is the first king of France who bore it officially ; by it 
he declared himself champion of the Church of France, and 
of the new burghcr-lifo which w'os springing up around him. 
The peasant also was glad to be on the same side. In the 
king’s struggle against feudal independence we see con- 
tinually how well he was seconded by the aggrieved rustics 
as well as by the civic levies, or by the ** damsels,” the 
young gentlemen who formed his warlike court. It would 
be misloading to say that this new burgher life was the 
king’s doing ; he seems to have felt but little interest in it, 
great as was its influence on the future. He granted and 
withdrew charters according as it suited him, or as men 
offered him more or less. Even to the larger towns, the 
^ief cities of the royal domain, Paris, Orleans, Melun, 
Btampes, and Compiegne, ho only granted privileges, not 
any real constitutional rights. It is one of the misfortunes 
of French history that constitutional liberties never seem 
possible, — ^that even in the outset they are blighted, and in 
the end they perish. 

By degrees Louis VI. secured his frontiers to the east, 
the north, and the south ; with the west, where lay the 
fiercer Norman, it was a harder task. In 1 1 19 he lost the 
battle of Breuneville, and had to abandon the cause of 
William Clito, son of Bobert duke of Normandy, who 
claimed the.duchy against Henry 1. of England. In 1124 
he was once more in collision with his Norman neighbour j 
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for Henry Beauclerc had allied himself with his son-iu law U 2 M 74 
Henry V. of Germany, who promised to attack the French 
king from the east, while Henry 1. should assault him in 
the west. I*ouis Vt raised all central France to the rescue ; 
it was seen how powerful he had become His own men 
came in at once, and formed the nucleus of his ariny ; his 
body-guard and the men of Paris, Orleans, and Etampes 
were iu the centre round the sacrecl uriflamnie, which Louis 
now brought forth fur the first time. Champagne and 
Burgundy were ihoro ; Vermandois also with horse and foot ; 
Poutoiso, Amiens, and Beauvais sent the men of their com- 
munes. The greater lords farther off, though they held 
back, did n(»t contest the king’s right to call them out The 
emperor, struck by this ohow of energy, or aw'aro of 
troubles beliiud his back in Germany, abandoned all his 
plans of revenge against llhoims, whore the council of 
French clerg}-^ had excommunicated him. The king soon 
made peace with Henry of England, and the storm passed 
over. 

The fortunate i.S8ue of this war, and the king’s interposi 
tion in the affairs of his neighlmurs, the submisBiim of 
William of Aquitaine to his judgment, his attempt to lind 
a lordship in Flanders for his friend William Clito, marked 
Ijouis VI. out as a powerful king, who Lad iu fact triumphed 
over opposition at home and abroad. He folluutvl pi-o- 
cedent, and had Philip his oldest sou crowned in 1129; 
he, however, was killed by accident in 1131, and the king 
then took his younger son Louis, “ Louis the Young,” as 
men called him, and crowneii him as joint-king. The 
troubles of England, connected with the reign of Stepheq, 
relieved him of anxiety for the rest of hiw days on his 
western borders ; and the offer of William of Aquitaine to 
wed his daughter Eleanor to the young joint king seemed 
to promise the happiest future for France. Louis VT. just 
lived to arrange the marriage, and then, on his way to St 
Denis, where he yearned to end his days, for it was the 
school of his youth and the home of Abbot Huger his dourest 
friend, he was taken ill at Paris, and there died in the 
year 1137. 

This was the first real king of France, a man of noble 
nature and true kingly gifts. His greatest cross was his 
unwieldy bulk, though it could not hinder his activity ; he 
was humble of heart and kindly, cheerful in health orsick- 
uchs, a true father to his people. Had his successor been 
a man like himself, the task of welding France into one 
kingdom might have been achieved centuries ere it was at 
last brought to pass. 

But Louis Vn., the Young, and Lis queen Eleanor of Louis 
Aquitaine, loft by licr father’s death at this same time Yll. 
heiress of his great possessions in the south, were far below 
the level of the fat king, and retarded instead of forwarding 
the growth of the IVench monarchy. The advance ol the ^ 
country in mental and material prosperity during the 
late reign had been immense. Thanks to the crusades, 
and to the tranquillity which prevailed at home, town -life 
flourished, religion woke to new life, church-building took 
a fresh departure, iihilosophy began to feel her strength. 

If these are the days of Bt Bernard, last of fathers, they 
were also the days of Abelard, one of the first of intellec- 
tual inquirers. To him is due the mental reputation of 
Paris, which in its turn led on at the end cf the century 
to the establishment of the university of Paris, mother of 
all thf* learned corporations of modem Europe. 

Louis VII. was no sooner sole king than ho began to show 
how far he was below his great father; he was weak, timid 
before the church, vexed with a scrupulous conscience, the 
delight of monkish chroniclers, the contempt of men. From 
the beginning bis ventures failed. He tried to coerce the 
great count of Toulouse into submission, and was ignomini- 
, ously repulsed ; he carried on a quarrel with the papacy 
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dver the cathedral at ncmrgea ; declared, with Stiger'g sup- 
ort, that be liad the right to nominate to that arch- 
iahopric , found Theobald count of Champagne for his 
0 wn jmrjjoses opposed to him ; attacked him impetuously, 
and >)arnt down Vitry church, in which a crowd of poor 
folk had taken refuge. The village bears in consequence 
to this day the name of Vitry le Br&M, the Burnt. Then, 
stung with remorse, he gave way before the pope, who en- 
Hm joined on him a crusade as a penanoe. In vain did the 
i*et«i<l prudent and patriotic Huger oppose the royal impulse, 
enissds. excitable, the young king could not be held ; 

the passionate appeals of St Bernard were far more to hb 
taste. It is interesting to note these two great and rival 
churohnion pitted against one another: St Bernard 
c}iani[)iori of tlie universal lordship of the papacy, Suger 
(mdcavonring to defend the indej^ndonce of the French 
monarchy. St Bernard wan the life of the movement ; he 
was, however, too prudent to undertake the leading of it ; 
ho would provide the impulse, others must shape it to Its 
end. In thia crusade (1147) Germany preceded France, and 
the expeditions were headed by Coni^ the emperor, and 
by the f^Vench king, who entrusted the charge of his 
Ylw country to his old preceptor Suger, although he would not 
follow his advice. This groat churchman, a little man, 
**^**'* weakly and thin, was of obscure and ignoble origin ; he 
was educated at St Denis, side by side with the good king 
Louis VL, and afterwards appointed abbot of that famous 
church, While 8fc Bernard represented patristic learning, 
and Ab6lard Greek philo 80 [)by, Huger was noted os a diligent 
student of holy scripture. He was the trusted adviser of 
both Louis VL and Louis VI 1., and by his conduct as regent 
justified their confidence, and earned the name of Pater 
Patrim. lie has loft in his writings more than one proof 
o£ his interest in tlie wellbeing of the French (leople, and 
of thoir wrotohedueHs under thoir feudal masters, — one 
village under the lorcrs castle trodden down and as 
miserable os if it were under Haracen oppression ; ** another, 
subject to three talliagos,— almost entirely destitute 
tlirough the rapacity of its masters/* another, *‘so ravaged 
by the lord that it became utterly unfruitful and useless/’ 
or again, in a fourth place, ** the poor folk could scarce exist 
under the burden of so wicked an oppression.” Under 
Suger*8 oyo prosperity in part came back ; but he could not 
hinder the failure of the crusading king, whose career in 
the East was a discredit and calamity. It alienated Queen 
Eleanor, lost him southern Franco, made him the contempt 
of his subjects. In 1149 he returned home with the merest 
fragment of an nnny, and Suger humbly withdrew from 
public life to St Denis, spending the remnant of his days 
in good works and wise reforms within that narrower 
sphere. 

At once Queen Eleanor sent to the pope for a divorce, 
and Louis VII. made but a half-hearted opposition, for 
she was in truth far too proud and vehement for him. The 
pope granted her wish in 1162, and immediately after 
Henry of Anjou wooed and won her, becoming thereby 
the strongest prince m France. The king tried in vain to 
make a league against him. Henry compelled all his foes 
to make peace with him, and became lord over France 
from the Norman frontier across to the Gulf of Lyons. 
In 1151 he ascended the English throne as Henry IL 
Vigorous and deteruiiuod, fortunate in his marriage, his own 
resources, his kingship lu England, it seemed certain that 
h^ would overthrow his feeble rival, and wear on his head 
the two crowns of France and England. Forthwith began 
the struggle which lasted all his life. He made Bouen his 
chief and favourite capital,— for ho was far less English than 
French, •‘attempted Toulouse, attacked the Bretons, reduced 
Louis VII. to peace, getting Margaret the daughter of Louis 
as wife for his eldest son Henrv Hhe brought him some 


frontier castles, wltfeh omoti strengthened his hold 
Kormandjr< By about the year 1160 Henry II. had reached 
the hkhest limit of his almost imperial power. He had 
planted out his sons as vassal kings in Normandy, Anjou, 
Ireland ; be completely overshadowed all the other princes 
of Europe. It was not till he tried to restrain the clergy 
that his troubles bogan. The Constitutions of Clarendon 
were passed in 1164; the quarrel with Becket did not 
tarry. The French king gladly supported Henry’s 
foe, and the struggle lasted till Beoket’s murder in 1172, 
a crime which wos fatal to the fortunes of Henry II. In 
1172 Eleanor, deeming herself wronged by her spouse, 
set her Aquitanians in revolt against him ; her sons also 
joined her, and Louis VI L entered once more into the 
strife. He was soon taught that it was folly for him to 
measure swords with Henry ; the great Angevin monarch 
held firm hold of sU his Continental possessions. 

Then Louis in 1179, feeling himself old, caused his son 
Philip, then aged fifteen, to be crowned as joint-king. At 
the coronation of Philip Augustus at Rheims it is said that 
the twelve peers of Fmnce, — ^six laymen, six ecclesiastics, 

— were all present. They were the dukes of Normandy, 
Burgundy, and Guienne, the counts of Flanders, Cham- 
pagne, and Toulouse, the archbishop of Bbeims. and the 
bishops of Laon, Noyon, Chalons, Beauvais, and Langres. 

This was the last act of this long-reigning prince, who 
died lull 80. He had been solo king since 1137, and in the 
main had done little harm if little good. He was kindly 
and pious, learned beyond the princes of his age ; and so 
long as he listened to the sage counsels of Suger he reigned 
not amiss. In his days agriculture largely improved, lands 
were brought under tillage, the countryman had peace and 
felt some sunshine of prosperity; the lesser towns also 
fiourished, for Louis VII. was friendly on the whole to 
the communal advance, and issued no less than twenty- 
four civic charters. His greatest misfortune was liis spouse, 
his greatest blunder his crusade ; for a weak well-meaning 
man, it is wonderful how httlo harm ho did. As so often 
occurs in history, he is the mean prince between two groat 
men ; we are obliged to contrast him with Louis VL, his 
active and able father, and with Philip Augustus, his proud, 
unscrupulous, aud vigorous son. It is under these three 
princes that the French feudal monarchy takes definite 
shape. 

Philip Augustus, cold and patient, proud and firm, with- Philip 
out high impulses, lacking in enthusiasm, ungenerous, 
sometimes even deceitful and mean, a hard man and terrible 
rather than noble, a man who trusted in law and cared 
little for justice, was clearly a formidable person. His 
reign of forty-three years — just the same in length with that 
of his father — could not fail to have great influence on the 
fortunes of his country. History must favour him : the con- 
trasts, “ Louis the Young,” his father, and John Lackland 
of England, are all entirely in his favour; the rivalry 
between the houses of Capet and Aqjou turned to his ad- 
vantage ; the sum of results in his reign leaves on us the 
sense of greatness and strength, support^ by good fortune. 

Philip Augustus began his long reign with acts of vigour 
and severity. His gentler father could not be persuad^ to 
touch the Jews: but Philip banished them from the realm 
in 1182 ; he issued edicts, which he also enforced, against 
vices, and against heretics; in all he showed signs of a 
strong and unpleasant character In 1185 he b^n with 
his neighbours, — had a little war with the count of Flanders, 
which won him the county of Vermandois and the border 
citv of Amiens, key of the line of the Somme. Next, he 
fell to blows with ^6 duke of Burgundy, and reduced him 
to submission. In 1186 we find him holding peaceful die- 
cuesiems with his most formidable neighbour, the duke of 
Normandy, and beginning a movement which after long 
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m the ftnntuciLtioii of tho proud du^y to tlie 
ki^om. Richard Cceur de Lion wa» too turbukut a 
prince to let things long remain at peace. Disputes sprang 
up M to frontier districts, such as the Veacin, and as to the 
lalliug-in of the Breton dakedcu. Sometimes with Henry 
IL, sometimes with his rebellious son, Philip was constantly 
conferring or quarrelling, though the grandeur of the old 
kmg of England overawed his young rival, whose policy 
wim respect to him looks to us tiuud wud irreHoluto, and 
sometimes mean. So things went on tdl 1187, when tid- 
ings of the fall of Jerusalem seemed to still all lesser oontro'* 
versy ; and Philip and Henry, meeting ome mure under the 
Gisors oak, made peace and took the cross All Europe 
was stirred into action ; the emperor Frcderu*k Barbarossa 
and the chief German dukes, Richani Coeur do Lion, with 
all the greater lords and barons, prepared to set forth. 
But ere they went troubles again broke out between the 
two kings, and Henry, desert^ by his sons, was forced to 
a shameful peace, which involved the cession of Borri to 
France, and involved also the death of the broken-hearted 
monarch (1189). 

With the death of Henry II. wo frol that wo have passed 
the highest point in the fortunes of the house of Anjou, 
and that now the Capets must prevail in France. 

Thetbird Now followed the third crusade, which biought much 
barren glory to the new king of England, which caused the 
death of Barbarossa, drowned in iho little river Cydnus 
(Carasu) m Cilicia, which added nothing to the honour or 
the power of Philip Aiiguslu<?. He saw the taking of 
Ptolernais, and ere long, wearying of the uncongomal sport, 
handed over bis Frenchmon to his kinsman the duke of 
Burgundy, and, swearing not to molest Richard's territories, 
set sail for Europe. He broke his word at once by 
allying himself with John, and fanning that mean prince's 
jealousy of his nei)liew Arthur ot Bnttauy. When tidings 
reached Philip that Richard had been taken iirisoncr by 
Leopold of Austria, the French king did not hesitate at 
once to take advantage of his misfortune, lie attacked 
Normandy, and. lu concert with John, laid siege to Houen 
When, however, the eini>eior let Richard g(» fieo. his onward 
course was checked, and the war ended by a truce, Philip bo 
coming master of Auvergne and withdrawing hib hand from 
Normandy (1196). Richard at once did his best to raise up 
obstacles against him. Now rose the noble walls of Chateau 
Gaillairi to protect Rouen, which, since Qisuru had letunied 
to France, was entirely open towards the east. Foi a while 
bis warlike genius oud skill in fortihcatioii seemed to (‘heck 
the French king's ambition. His end, however, was at hand ; 
besieging Chains, be was wounded by an arrow, and the 
wound was fatal. He died in 1190, leaving his ciowu to 
his brother John, whose weakness wa.s sure to be Philip’s 
opportunity. Of all the great house of Anjou none re 
mained save John and little Arthur of Brittany ; it was 
clear that ill-will must spring up between these two princes, 
and what so clear as that Philip would be ready to pluck 
advantage from the quarrel At once, on John’s accession, 
while England and Normandy accepted him, the other 
French-speaking districts, Anjou, Maine, Poitou, and 
Touraine, as well as Brittany, declared for Arthur, and placed 
themselves under the willing protection of Philip, who sug- 
gested a fair division — the French-speaking lands, including 
Normandy, for Arthur, England for Ring John. It was 
clearly impossible that John, with his un-English character 
and brining up, should accept banishment to the island; 
war broke out, and Philip, in Arthur's name, seized on 
Brittany, and presently making peace with John, abandoned 
Arthur s cause. He made his profit out of the short war 
and peace, no doubt ; but the true reason for his peaceable 
humour was his controversy with the pope, who had inter- 
fered with him over the old royal difficulty his wife. 


Philip had sent away Ingeborg, his Danish queen, and had 
taken the fair Agnes of Meran. The poj)?, limoceut HI, 
came to the rescue of the wronged laily, threatening Philip 
with excommunication and France with lutordiot. In 1 200 
he carried ou.t his threat The i>roud king struggled awhile 
agmnst pajial interference ; in the end ho found it better 
to yield, and reiilaced Ingeboiig on his throne. Ho was now 
ready to intcr|H)se mice more betwoea Kmg doha and hap- 
less Arthur. Tn 1202 John gave him the ohaute. Arthur 
fell into hie uncles hands, was lodged in the oastU at 
Rouen, and from that day vanished from lite and history. 

His Subjects at uiu'e rose in his behalf, and Philip marched 
southwards mto Poitou. Having there secuied his 
authority as Arthur’s avenger, ho turned north again and 
swiltly fell on Normandy In the autumn of 1303 he laid 
siege to Chateau GaiUurd, then defended by Roger do Lacy, 
constable of (lobster. In vain did Innocent III. interfere 
between the kings. Philip now had justice and an outraged 
people ou his side, and soon showed the pope that his ui- 
torventiun would not bo allowed. Earl} in 120*1 the great 
fortress fell. John, who had done nothing to avert the 
blow, had actually tied from bis capital Rouen to England ; 
from that day onward the centre of the kingdom was des- 
tined to bo at London ; iho controversy for prt»cedi*nco lie- 
tween England and Noimandy on that day came to an end 
Philip passed triumphantly thiough Noimaudy I'oitou, 
Touraine, Anjou, also jilaied themsolvos in his haml, and 
King John retained a few places near the const, with 
Rochelle as his one port of entry into Fiance Brittany, 
hitherto a fief ol Normandy, henceforth must pay homage 
to the conqueror of that duchy. 

The next decade of years was marked by the bogiiming The AL 
of great troubles in the south. There flourished sciences, Mson- 
liteniture, the arts , thtie men thouglit and R]»uko as they **^^®^* 
would ; there the Jew and the. infidel could live side by 
Hide with the Christian , there the ehurcli was w’cak and 
feudalism liad no hold The carlior efloits t»f Iniioisont 
in. beaimg little truit, in 1208 Ins vengeance fell on 
Raymond of Toulouse, and tlie AUugensinn cniHade began. 

The pope called on the French lo help ; niid, though Philip 
himself did not interfere, ho did not hinder croNvds of bia 
ecclesiastics and lay louls from taking the cross. Under 
the commaml of tSt Dominic, tie spiritunl power jdied its 
meiciiess aims; led by Simon of Montloii the elder, the 
lay swoid vigoiou.sly supporterl the thundpr.s of the church. 
Languedoc was laid waste, hei fan culture trodden in tlie 
dust, her ancient cities, centies of civilization, burnt and 
ravaged. No w\ir was ever more atrocious; the grim 
fanaticism of Simon ably seconded the pitiless orthodoxy 
of Dominic. The war raged til) 1212, when Raymond was 
forced to flee into Aragon, while Montfort seemed certain 
to found for himself a groat southern principality. The 
attempt of Peter of Aragon to drive him out, and to keep 
back the northerner from his borders, ended m that prince’s 
defeat and death, and by 1215 Simon was lord of almost 
all the south ; the great Laterau Council, held in that year, 
confirmed him and bis crusadeis in possession of it. The 
two Raymonds of Toulouse, father and son, now made yet 
one more efiort ; the south was weary of the foreign in 
vader, and made common cause with them ; Toulouse rose 
against Simon, and in the siege which followed he was 
killed (1217). Philip now interfered at last, with an 
army reinforcing Amaury, Simon’s son ; the heroic south 
resisted gallantly, and the elder Raymond was able to be- 
queath his whole inheritance to his son. For a few years 
the invader and the persecutor were driven out of the 
land. 

Meanwhile Philip had not been idle , the crusade was 
doing his work in the south, and the incapacity of king 
John of England gave him an opening in the north. In 
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both h6 iihowed ium»elf as the chief friend of l^e papacy ; 
but while iu the south he mainly contented himself with 
passive approval till towards the end of the struggle, in 
the north he set himself to take an active part, and in 1213 
called an assembly of barons at Boissons, to prepare for an 
invasion of England Frf>in this, however, ho was stayed 
by Pandulf, the pope^s legate, and turned his hand in- 
stead against Ferrand of Flanders, who had refused to 
obey his sumniouH, His fleet, sent up to occupy the mouth 
of the Schohlt, was attacked and ruined by English ships, 
and Iliilip got but a poor consolation by pillaging some of 
the wealthy Flemish cities. In 1214 he had to face a 
grand coalition of enemies. Forrand was supported on one 
hand by the king of England, on the other by the emperor 
Otlu),* the former undertaking to attack Poitou, the latter 
to entcT Flanders. The moment was very critical for Philip; 
hiH baroiiH went in lieart with the feudal lords against their 
royal inunter. John, however, though he landed at La 
llo<*hollo and took Angers, fell back ()n the first reBistance, 
and was of no avail. Otho entered Flanders, and Philip 
came up to moot him. They met at Pouvines (29th Ang. 

1 214), and there Philip won a great victory over Flemings, 
(lermatiH, and English. Otlio fled, a ruined man ; Ferrand 
of FlanderH, the earl of Salisbury, and Kenaud of Boulogne 
were prisoners. "J\) the battle of Bouvinos are due on the 
one hand the firm ostublishmoiit of the French monarchy, 
on the other tho security of English baronial liberties by 
Magna Charta. Philip had mtw secured the west, weakened 
the south, and crushed the great coalliiou of the iioilh. 
Little rumainod for him but to consolidate his power. Ho 
had sent his son Louis into England to support the barons 
against King John; when, however, John died tho PhiglisU 
barons and people refused to depose his son Henry III.; 
Louis had to withdraw to France, 
rhanu- Fur tho rcmaaider of his life Philip lived in peace, save 
when he interposed to support tho northern invaders of the 
Philip 8^,uth of Franco. His government was wise and tranquil ; 
he allied himself closely with the church throughout ; ami 
when ho died in 1 223 he left a large part of the fortune be 
had amassed to his clergy, while ho took care to hand his 
great territories unbroken tt» his son Louis \711, 

l^hilip Augustus was, os lias been said, great king, 
not a great mun,^' His iiume survivoa to France in the 
memory uf the fact that by conquering Normandy ho made 
royalty great. He was also king of Paris, for he built the 
present Notre Daiiio, erected her market, paved and cleansed 
the stri'ets, built almshouses, secured a good water supply, 
strengthened her dofencos by making new walls around the 
city ; above all, he sanctioned and supported, if ho did iK»t 
actually found, her university. To his action in this and 
to the abatement uf grudges between France and England 
we oao it that tho lirst of English uni verities, Oxford, 
drew her eurliost inspiration from Paris, and was established 
ill tile main on tho same linos. New brunches of study were 
cultivated ; im»dicme, experimental philosophy, and law 
began to occupy the minds of men. And Pliilip was, by 
chametor and knowledge of his position, a lawyer. If great 
men uru noted lor their iMisaion for justice, great kings are 
irresistibly attracted towards law ; and I’hilip, with his de- 
light iu tho newly^revivod Itomau law, stands fair compari- 
son with the “English Justinian,’* Edward 1. For the 
Homan ltt>v pro\idiHl higli sanction for his kingly claims,— 
a sharp instrument for tho punishing uf jiopos and princes. 
Tho king’s sagacity carried him safely through great crises 
of tho fate of ri)yalty, through his struggles with the 
‘ papacy .aid with the power! ul feudal princes, licsides 

Normandy and Brittany, Flanders. Chanqiagne, and 
Languedoc had to bow before Ins authority ; while he 
reduced the power of the great lords, he actually had the 
courage to give them a special orgauisation by establishitig 
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the ^t coart oi pe^ whom he called together to help 
him in condemning King Joha Proud, cold, and sagacioua, 
Philip is among the greatest of the founders of the later 
French royalty. 

Ilia successor Louis YUL reigned only three yearn UuU 
(1223-1226). In an attempt to carry out the wishes of the 
church in the south, and to crush the heretics, he was at- 
tacked by camp fever after the siege of Avignon. He died, 
leaving behind him a young son Louis, then twelve yean banu 
old, under the care of his vigorous and ambitious widow bou*/. 
Blanche of Castile. The early years of the reign of Louis 
IX. were s^nt in ceaseless strife. The great lords thought 
that they discerned in tho accession of a child their watched- 
for opportunity; but the vigour of Queen Blanche, and the 
hearty support of Paris and the towns, made them accept 
the treaty of St Aubin du Cormier in 1231 ; the king’s posi 
tion was secured, and his troubles came to an end. Henry 
111. of England, on whose aid the [>riuces had depended, 
failed them, and they were fain to make the best tei ms 
they oould. This struggle was followed by a long contest 
with the bishops, iu which the young king learnt lessons 
which stood him in good stead ; it is probably to this con- 
test that he owed tho successes of his later life, — that he 
was able, as few kings had been, to combine earnest devo- 
tion with an absolute superiority to priestly rule and in- 
fluence. In many ways circumstancos proved friendly to 
the young king. Theobald ot Champagne, becoming king 
of Navarre, sold some valuable fiefs to Louis ; the Treaty 
of Meaux a little time before had closed the contest between 
north and south by the submission of Raymond VII., 
count of Toulouse ; one after another the loading nobles 
ceased to compete with tho crown. During all these early 
years of his reign Louis had constant help frmn the strong 
hand of his mother ; imperious and masterful, she ruled 
him aud the land thoroughly and successfully. He stood 
wuHoly clear of the great struggle which went on all these 
years between Frederick 11. and the papacy. 

in 1242 came the king’s first serious warfare. He had 
tried to set his brother Alphonse over Poitou ami 
Auvergne, whereon the reluctant nobles called in Henry III, 
to their help. Henry came with a small army and large sup 
[dies. Louis, however, hastened down to meet him, reduced 
all the country north of the (^harente, defeated him twice, 
and that iucouqwteut piinco fell back to Bordeaux, 
where ho wasted his time and means. In 1243 he was 
obliged to make his peace with Louis, end gladly withdrew 
to England. At this same time Raymond VIT. also rose 
against the king ; he was, however, soon reduced to order. 

In 1244 the last of the Albigeiisians perished at Mont 
Begun, tho whole of them preferring to be burnt rather tlmn 
retract their opinions. Fitly to end this jHiriod of liis life, 

Louis IX. issued an edict that no lord should hold fiefs 
under both the king of France and the king of England ; 
almost all his lords abandoned their English allegiance, 
and rallied round him alone This movement made the 
distinction between English aud French feeling stronger, 
and rendered the w^ars of the future more really national. 

In 1243 Charles of Anjou, the king’s brother, wedded the 
great heiress uf the south, tho Countess Beatrice. This 
fortunate marriage closed the independent political life of 
Provence, which thus passed to the house of Anjou ; its 
fortunes were consequently long bound up with those of 
the kingdom of Bicily. 

Up to this time Louis IX., being mostly under the com- 
mand of his mother, had shown little sign of greater quali 
ties; now came the crisis which called them forth. He had 
acted with singular •prudence in the contests which sur- 
rounded his earlier years, had held aloof from the investi- 
ture wars, had stood clear of eastern complications, had 
kept his barons quiet. Now, however, he was no longer 



cMfiiMi liiwaielf to affiiirs fit licpo; the with ite 
dei^iditig attractions of reiigiofi and romance, called for 1^ 
care ; by going thither he would escape from the conflict 
nearer home, the internecine straggle between the emperor 
Frederick IL and the papi^, under Innocent IV., and 
would fulfil the devout longings of to pious spirit by suc- 
couring the afflicted Cbristians against the Mosl^ and 
the Tartar. Louis took the cross in 1244, with his three 
brothers, Robert of Artois, Alphonse of Poitieia, and Charles 
of Anjou ; at Christmas 1245, ** the day of new clothes,^* 
when his courtiers donned theii* new made cloaks, they 
found the significant cross on every shoulder ; still nothing 
was done awhile, for in truth France was rightly very re- 
luctant to embark in eastern politics. It was not till 1248 
that Louis set sail from Aigues-Mortes for Cypins, the 
rendezvous for thb crusade. The sultan of Cairo was now 
lord of Palestine ; the Tartars had destroyed the power of 
the sultan of Kouieh ; Jerusalem was a defenceless heap of 
ruins. It therefore seemed best to attack the Moslem |xrwor 
at its centre ; and this crusade, instead of making for Con- | 
stautiuople, Asia Minor, and Jerusalem, began on the other 
side by an attack on the headquarters of the Mahometan 
power in Egypt. In June 1249 the good king landed on 
the Egyptian shore and took Damietta without a blow. 
There the crusaders lingered till the place became a Capua 
to them ; for idlenesM brought on debauch, and debauch 
disease ; and fever, the avenger of war, soon attacked the 
army. After nearly six mouths of ruintms delay the king 
inarched southward, fought the heroic though inconclusive 
battle of MoHHourah, which finally arrested his farther pro 
gross towards Cairo; and after another long delay the 
Oiristians were obliged to retire towards Damietta. On 
the retreat the whole army was taken by the Baracens, who 
massacred tiie common folk and held the nobles to ransom. 
Linns had to surrender Damietta, and to pay a heavy sum 
before ho could sail from Egypt; and even so, ho was 
obliged to leave behind a vast number of Chiistiuu captives. 
Of the remnant of ins great host only about one hundred 
knights followed him to Palestine, —a fever-stricken com- 
pany depressed with ill-fortune and defeat ; the rest made 
for home. Louis landed at Ptolemais, one of the very few 
cities left in Christian hands, and found little to restore his 
confidence or the spirits ol his followers. He remained four 
years in the Holy Laud, chiefly engaged in arranging the 
ransom of his captive soldiers ; he freed all the prisoner.^ 
left in Egypt, strengthened the few places held by the 
Christians, and was almost unmolested by the Saracens, who 
wore nearly as weak in Palestine as ho was. At last, on the 
death of his noble mother Blanche in 1253, finding that 
his army hod almost entirely melted away, that he could 
not hope to achieve anything in Palestine, and that he was 
much v/aiited at home, he set sail at last, and reached France 
in September 1 254, a sorrowful and beaten man. Tlie one 
bright spot in this crusade was the development of the king’s 
character ; men recognized in liiiu the hero and saint, and 
what was least wise in his career has covered him with 
greatest glory. 

Still, the best part of his reign was to come ; nowhere 
had better governrnent ever been seen in Europe than that 
which Louis carried on for the sixteen peaceful years which 
followed his first crusade. Some of his acts have been 
sharply criticized ; all, however, were in the direction and 
interests of peace. In 1258 he made treaty with King 
James of Ar^on, settling all points of lordship at issue 
on that frontier ; in 1259 he came to terms with Henry IlL 
of England, yieldmg to him the Limousin, Perigord, and 
parts of Saintonge, in return for Henry ’s abandonment of all 
claims on the rest of France. Louis hoped thereby to se- 
cure perpetual peace and amity between the two countries. 
At home all his action tended to good. His noble ckarac- 
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ler, Ito reoognisod justice, fairness, and holiness, enabled him 
to intervene as a peacemaker between his lords ; there was 
in him a generous vein of sympathy and love for his 
people, which prompted him to succour tliwe in distils, to 
govern well b^ause mercifully, to rule in church and state 
08 one who loved justice and judgment, and U> whom the 
welfare of his subjects was a chief object and the aim of 
life. 

Thronghout^fc sH, however, ho still cherislicd in heart 
the enthusiasm of the crusading spirit He hud iailod once ; 
ho would try again for the faith against the nuHcreant. And 
BO in 1267 he again took the cross, and in 1270, m spite ol 
the remonstrances of his wisest friends, set sail once more, — 

I this time not for Constantinople or Palestine, or evt u 
Egypt, but for Tunis. The probable motive of this attatk 
on Tunis was tht ambition of the king’s brother, Charles 
of Anjou ; for a strong Saracen power on that shore was 
always a menace to his newdy acquired Sicilian and 
Keapulitan kingdom. Be that os it may, the expedithm, 
as a crusade, attacking the very outskirt instead ot the 
heart of the Moslem strength, was foredoomed t(» fail The 
failure came from the beginning ; hardly were the crusaders 
landed when fever and d>sentery set in. The king caught 
it and died. With him ended the crusading era (Bt 
Bartholomew’s day, 1270). 

Louis the Saint had been a great king, as well as a pious 
and a virtuous one ; in tins he stands almost alone in 
French history. Nor was ho backward in matters <*f 
learning; his ago is an epoch in the growth of Frouth 
literature. The university of Paris under his care rose to 
high repute ; the greatest learned men lu Euroin' arc* con- 
nected with this period of its history; Albertus Magnus, 
Roger Bac(»n, Baiut Thomas Aquinas, all studied at l^aris. 
In his reign Robert of Soi*l>on (1252) founded his college 
lor eoelosiastics, and the famous SorlKinne l>egan its long 
career. Literature flourished in prose anil [loetry ; the arts 
took a fresh beginning; Saint Louis raised that chief orna- 
ment of architecture in Paris, the Saiute Chu})elle. 

Above all, the king was notable for his justice, and the 
use be made of the law The law, the natural ally of the 
throne in France, came to his heli) : by its aid In^ attacked 
or undermined feudal privileges , he established a higher 
jurisdiction than that of the feudal courts, appomtid 
itinerant justices, insisted on a real light r»f appeal in last 
resort to himselt, curtailed the powers ol baronial courts, 
and the treedom of baronial warfare, and finally rendorod 
the king's “puiliunmnt" a great law-court. His legists 
issued a new code, the “ Efitabhshments of Saint J..ouis,” in 
which feudal custom was largely muditied by the Boinan 
law% The king also increased and consolidated the royal 
domain, acquiring property whenever it was possible, and 
administering throughout a uniform rule of law. The king- 
dom also was greatly enlarged by his care ; a large portion 
of the lands of the count of Toulouse, Chartres also, Bkus, 
Saiicerrc, Macon, Pcrchc, Arles, and Foix, all became lus ; 
Normandy was formally ma<le over to him by Hemy fll. 
His brother Charles of Anjou not only secured Provence 
for liimself, and eventually for France, but by finally cmi* 
quering the last of the Hoheustauffen secured, a doubtful 
good, Froiich influence Lu southern Italy. Frederick 1 1. had 
died in 1200; Manfred, his base-born son, became king of 
Naples ; and Charles, invoked against the hated liohen- 
stauffen by jiopo Urban IV., defeated Manfred in 1206, 
and his nephew Conradiu, the last of the house, in 1208, 
thereby liecoming king of the Two Bicilies. Then began that 
system of traditional savageness and cruelty which charac- 
terizes all the mediaeval relations of France with Italy, 
The “Pragmatic Hanction of Saint Louis*' is placed in the 
year 1269, and (if genuine, which is doubtful) luid down 
the maxims on which the liberties of the Galilean ChurcU 
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wo- nre founded The king and his lawyere were certainly 

leoo quite an unwilling to allow the church os the baronage to 
win iudependonce, and to plunge the kingdom into con- 
fuBion. 

Philip rhilip III., the Hash, succeeded on his father’s death, — 

*** an uulearued, weak man, whose history is uneventful, save 
that it is the period in which the foreign inliuenco of 
Fninco received a great check through the Sicilian Vespers 
(12H2), which deprived Cliarlos of Anjou cfj his throne, in 
spite of the urgent efforts of the i>apacy. Philip was also 
unlu(*ky in his dealings with Aragon ; on hk return from 
an expedition into Spain, in which ho ruined a great fleet 
and army, he fell ill and died, in 1285. 

Philip lii 1271 the count of Champagne, Henry of Navarre, 

W,,lbo leaving one child, a girl, throe years old. She 

*^®**** was nflianced in 1276 to Philip, sou of Philip IIL, and 
Naviim* was thus brought into the French kingdom. And 
so it i(‘ll out that when Philip IV,, the ^*Fair,” that jiroud 
young ])iiuco, succeeded, he was already master of the 
fortunes of a larger Franco than had ever yet been known. 
Law>«»rH surrounded his throne from the beginning; he 
was the flttiug leader in a great revival of the Roman 
law, that terrible enemy to feudalism and the modimval 
j[)apary. 

lu the beginning of his reign Philip IV. worked by 
means of his lawyers ; they put a stop, in large part, to 
clerical administration ; the parliament fell completely into 
their hands, and ere lung (1302) was permanently fixed at 
Paris, and became the chief lt‘gal authority in the realm, 
The king’s fiscal necessities threatened to overwhelm him ; 
toe older system of snstenauce, based on the royal domain, 
had com})letoly given way. To tins reign France owes the 
first bcgiunings of a formidable system of taxation; to 
Phili]> IV. is due the ill-sounding maltOto, the ** ill-levied ’’ 
tax. He seized what he could, wrung the J ews, oonfiscatod 
the wealth of the Templars, turned everything into hard 
cash, sold privileges to towns, tami)ered with the coin ; by 
sumptuary laws he succeeded in taxing oven his nobles. 
This state of need and greed brought on the great strife of 
his reigii, the quarrel with Boniface VJII. lb was a 
many-sided struggle,— that of the lemj)oral against tha 
spiritual authority , that of the civil against the canon 
law ; that of the lawyers against the clergy ; that of 
Franco against Italy. Boon after his accession in 1294 
Boniface Vlll. had tried to mediate between the two groat 
lawyer-princes, E<lward J. of England and Philip the Fair. 
The kings took it much amiss; aud when in 1290 Boni> 
face issued the famous bull Clericis laicos, which forbade 
tlie clergy to iiay taxes to the civil power unless the papal 
pow’er sanctioned them, Philip answered by an ordinance 
wdiich i>rohibited the export of valuables of all kinds from 
tile kiugdoui. The pope’s reply created open breach, and 
Philip let loose his lawyers on the Italian priests. The 
strife, how^cver, was speedily allayed, and a seeming 
ri'couoiliatiuii took place over the canonization of Louis 
IX., which occurred on the anniversary of his death, St 
Bartliulomow’s day 1297. Boniface also mediated success- 
fully bet w ecu the French and English kings, securing a large 
pfirt of Aquitaine to France. It w^as, however, but a truce, 
which enabled l^bilip, uot only to win this portion of 
Atluituiue, but to attach to himself the friendship of the 
duke of Brittany, and to occu])y Flanders. Bo things 
went on till the year of jublieo, 1 300, when Boniface seemed 
to have been lifted up above all the princes of the earth. 
About this time the pope nominated as his legate in 
France Saisset bishop of Paiuiers, an open foe to 
the French crowm. He made use of his new authority to 
stir up strife in the south, and Philij> TV. arrested him at 
Pamiors os a traitor. Forthwith the old strife broke out 
again, — a terrible war of words ensuing, lawyer’s pamphlets 


met by papal bnlK which affirmed (as in Ibhe greait Atie* 
culta All bull) the supremacy of the pope over all kings. 
The king threw himself on the patriotism of his i>eople, and 
called together the three Estates of France, nobles, clergy, 
and burghers, to sit at Paris and consider his grievances. 
The nobles and burghers spoke out bravely for their king 
against the papal claims ; the clergy applied for leave to 
attend the council convoked at Rome. Their request was 
refused ; if they went their goods would be forfeited. 

J ust l^fore this had broken out a revolt at Bruges (1302), 
ill which the enraged Flemish had risen on and destroyed 
their new masters ; the French nobles, eager for vengeance 
and spoil, hastily assembled and marched northwards, under 
the guidance of Robert of Artois ; hard by Courtrai the 
Flemish burghers, led by Guy of Namur, inflicted on them 
the worst defeat ever yet sustained by French chivalry ; 
the ** Day of the Spurs ” was a fitting name for a carnage 
after which four thousand gilt spurs wore hung as trophies 
in Courtrai cathedral 

The foremost men of France had perished in a ditch ; 
and though for the moment Boniface rejoiced, and deemed 
his rival to be ruined, in the event this overthrow of feud- 
alism turned completely to the king’s advantage. The 
bishops, thmkiug also that the royal power was broken, 
set forth for Rome. For the moment even Philip seemed 
to lose confidence, and the papacy enunciated its highest 
claims. The king, however, soon recovered force ; hii made 
peace with Edwaid of England, ceding Guienne to him, 
and marrying his daughter Isabella to the younger Edward. 
It was now that he debased the coin and imposed the 
odious malt6te. William of Nogaret was sent to Italy to 
lodge with the pope the king’s appeal from his authority 
to a general council aud a legitimate pope. In reply the 
pope announced that he was about to lay au interdict on 
the kingdom. Then Nogaret called in the help of the 
Colonnas, the family foes of Boniface, who gladly seized 
the pope at Anagni ; the mortifications and privations of 
the moment were too much for the aged pontiff, and though 
the Romans delivered him from captivity, ho gave way aud 
died. Thus was Philip IV. delivered from his worst 
antagonist In 1304 he made peace with the Flemish, 
giving up his claim to Flanders, and drawing himself to- 
gether to complete his victory over the [lapacy. In 1305 
he succeeded in forcing on the conclave of cardinals his 
nominee Bertrand de Goth, archbishop of Bordeaux, who 
became pope as Clement V., and was consecrated at Lyons; 
then the great “ caj)tivity ” began. Clement, as the price of 
his elevation, cancelled the bulls of Boniface, and pardoned 
the king’s lawyers ; he created nine French cardinals, so 
as to secure the king’s influence in the conclave, Philip 
pressed him to condemn the memory of Boniface, and to 
consent to the ruin of the Templars ; this, however, the poor 
pope avoided, with pretexts sufficient for the time. When 
Philip pressed him still more closely, for the Templars were 
rich and unpopular, and busy rumour had darkened their 
character with fancied details of unholy crimes, Clement 
ondoavourod to escape by flight. The king arrested him, 
and brought him back to Poitiers. In 1309 this miserable 
pimtiff was allowed to travel southward, though Philip 
absolutely refused to let him return to Rome, and was 
fain to fix his seat at Avignon on the Rhone, a city then 
in the possession of Charles V. of Anjou, and hard by the 
jiapal county of the Venaissin. Here the papacy abode in 
discredit and subjection to the French crown for seventy 
years. 

The condemnation of Boniface was deferred awhile ; it 
was but a barren revenge, and the Templars were a richer 
spoil In spite of their heroic defence and resistance, they 
were condemned in 1310, and perished as martyrs to 
their cause. lu 1312 the abolition of the Order was 
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dacreed by Olemenk V., and tbeir vaaltb, in large part, 

fell iuto the kin^s hands. These gloomy years fitly dose 
the reign of Philip IV.; he died in 1314 from the effects of 
a hunting accident. He had not added much to the 
dimensions of the kingdom; the addition of Lyons 
(1312) waa his greatest achievement in this way ; he had 
immensely increased the royal authority at home, and 
had triumphed over the papacy, the conqueror of the 
empira 

Bons Philip IV, died, leaving three sons, who all succeeded 
of Phiiij him. In the house of Capet, there had hitherto been alter- 
the Fair, j^tely weak and strong monarchs ; now, however, the 
vigour of the race was gone. The reign of Louis X., “le 
Hutin,*^ the quarreller, was brief and unimportant ; it was 
naturally enough a time of reaction, in which things seemed 
to fall back into feudal anarchy and weakness. Thei'e 
was groat distress and famine in P>ance in 1315-1316, and 
a campaign against the Flemings was a complete failure. 
In June 1316 Louis died, leaving his queen with child. 
Hhe bore a son, named John, who lived seven days, being 
during that time nominal king of France ; on his death, 
the late king's next brother Philip V., “the Tall," succeeded 
to the throne, basing his claims on the so-styled Salic law 
of France, according to which ‘‘no woman could succeed 
to Saliau soil," and, a fortiori^ no woman could succeed to 
the Salian, that is, to the French throne. He reigned six 
miserable years, without credit, though he published not a 
few ordinances. He died in 1322, and w^as succeeded by 
his youngest brother Charles IV., “ the Fair," whose six 
years' reign ended in 1 328. With him the direct line of the 
house of Capet came to an end, — cursed with barrenness 
and incapacity, men held, by the curse of the dying Tem- 
plars. 

The Charles, count of Valois, was the younger brother of 

house of Philip the Fair, and therefore uncle of the three sovereigns 
Valois, dead. His oldest son Philip had been appointed 

guardian to the queen of Charles IV.; and when it ap- 
peared that she had given birth to a daughter and not 
a son, the barons, joining with the notables of Paris and 
the good towns, met to decide who was by right the 
heir to the throne, “ for the twelve peers of France said 
and say that the crown of Franco is of such noble estate that 
by no succession can it come to a woman nor to a woman’s 
son,” as Froissart tells us. This being their view, the 
baby daughter of Charles IV. was at once set aside, and 
the claim of Edward III. of England, if, indeed, he ever 
made it, rested on Isabella of France, his mother, sister of 
the three sovereigns. And if succession through a female 
had been possible, then the daughters of those three kings 
had tights to be reserved. It was, however, clear that the 
throne must go to a man, and the crown was given to 
Philip of Valois, founder of a new house of sovereigns. 
Philip The new monarch was a very formidable person. He had 
VI. been a great feudal lord, hot and vehement, after feudal 
fashion ; he was now to show that he could be a severe 
master, a terrible king. He began bis reign by subduing 
the revolted Flemings on behalf of his cousin Louis of 
Flanders, and having replaced him in his dignities, re- 
turned to Paris, and there held high state as king. And 
he clearly was a great sovereign : the weakness of the late 
king had not seriously injured F'rance ; the new king was 
the elect of the great lords, and they believed that his 
would be a new feudal monarchy ; they were in the glow 
of their revenge over the Flemings for the day of Courtrai ; 
his cousins reigned in Hungary and Naples, his sisters 
were married to the greatest of the lords; the queen 
of Navarre was his cousin ; even the youthful king of Eng- 
land did him homage for Guienne and Ponthieu. The 
barons soon found out their mistake. Philip VI., supported 
by the lawyers, struck them whenever they gave him open- 
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ing ; he also dealt harshly with the traders, hampering 
and all but ruining them, till the country was alarmed and 
discontented. On the other hand, young Edward of Eng 
land had succeeded to a troubled inheritance, and at the 
beginning was far weaker than his rival ; his own sagacity, 
and the advance of constitutional rights in England, soon 
enabled him to repair the breaches in liia kingdom, and to 
gather fresh strength from the prosperity and good-will of 
a united people. While France followed a more restrictive 
policy, England threw open her ports to all comers ; trade 
grew in London as it waned in Paris ; by his marriage with 
Philippa of llainault, Edward socured a noble queen, and 
with her the happiness of his subjects and the all-important 
friendship of the Low Countries.^ In 1336 the folly of Begin* 
Philip VI. persuaded Louis of Flanders to arrest the Eng- 
lish merchants then in Flanders ; w^hereon Edward retali- 
atod by 8top[nng the export of wool ; and Jacquemart van England 
Arteveldt of Gliout, then at the beginning of his power, ami 
persuaded the Flemish cities to throw off all allegiance to France, 
their French-loving count, and to place themselves under 
the protection of Edward. In return Philip VL put him 
self in communication with the Scots, the hereditary foes 
of England ; and the groat wars wliich were destined to 
last 116 years, and to exhaust the strength of two strong 
nations, were now about to begin. They brought brilliant 
and barren triumphs to England, anil, like most wars, were 
a wasteful and terrible mistake, which, if crowned with 
ultimate success, might, by removing the centre of the 
kingdom into Franco, have marred the future welfare of 
England ; for the happy constitutional development of the 
country could never have taken place with a sovereign 
living at Paris, and French interests becoming ever more 
powerful Fortunately, therefore, while the war evoked by 
its brilliant successes the national pride of Englishmen, by 
its eventual failure it was prevented from inflicting per- 
manent damage on England. 

The war began in 1337, and ended in 1453; the epochs 
in it are the treaty of Bretigny in 1360, the treaty of 
Troyes in 1422, the final expulsion of the English in 1453. 

The French king seems to have believed himself equal The 
to the burdens of a great war, and able to carry out the “ Hun 
most far-reaching plans. I’he pope was entirely in his 
hands, and useful as a humble instrument to curb and w'ar.” 
harass the emperor. I'hilip had proved himself master of 
the Flemish, and, with help of the king of Scotland, hoped 
so to embarrass ICdward HI. as to have no difficulty in 
eventually driving him to cede all his French possessLons. 

While he thought it his interest to wear out his antagonist 
without any open fighting, it was Edward’s interest to make 
vigorous and striking war. France tlierefore stood ou the 
defensive ; England was always the attacking party. On 
two sides, in Flanders and in Brittany, France had out- 
posts which, if well-defended, might Jong keep the English 
power far away from her vitals. Unluckily for his side, 

Philip was harsh and rash, and threw these advantages 
away. In Flanders the repressive commercial policy of the 
count, dictated from Paris, gave Edward the opportunity, 
in the end of 1337, of sending the earl of Derby with a 
strong fieet to raise the blockade of Cad sand, and to open 
the Flemish markets by a brilliant action, in which the 
French chivalry was found powerless against the English 
yeoraen-archers ; and in 1338 Edward crossed over to 
Antwerp to .see what forward movement could be made. 

The other frontier war was that of Brittany, which began a 
little later (1341), The openings of the war wore gloomy 
and wasteful, without glory Edward did not actually send 
defiance to Philip till 1339, when he proclaimed himself 
king of France, and quartered the lilies of France on the 
royal shield. The Flemish proved a very reed ; and though 
the French army came up to meet the English in the 

IX. — 6o 
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Vermandoifl country, no fighting took place, and the cam- 
pai^pi of 1339 ended ob»curely. Norman and Gexiocae 
ships threatened the southern shores of Kngland, landing 
at Southampton and in the Isle of Wight iinoppobed. In 
1340 Edward returned to Flanders ; on his way he attacked 
the French fleet which lay at Sluys, and utterly destroyed 
it The great victory of Sluys gave England for centuries 
the mastery of tlie Dritish Channel But, important as it 
was, it gave no success the Jarid-campaigo. Edward 
wasted his strength on an unsuccessful siege of Touruai, 
and, ilhsuppuUcd ly his Flemish allies, could achieve 
nothing. The Ficncli king in this year seized on Ouienne ; 
and from Ecotlund tidings came that Edinburgh castle, the 
strongest plate held by the English, had fallen into the 
hamU of Donglah. Ncitlier from Flanders nor from 
Guientit* (i»uld Edward hope to reach the heart of the 
Freni Ii power ; a third inlet now presented itself in Brittany. 
On the death of John III, of Brittany in 1341, Jtdin of 
Montfort, ins youngest brother, claimed the great fief against 
liis niece Jeanne, daughter of his elder brother Guy, count 
of Bentliit*vre. He urged that the Salic law which had been 
recugniysed in the case of the crown, should also apply to 
tins great duchy, so nearly an iudeiiendent sovereignty. 
Jeanne had been mixiTie/l to Charles of Blois, whom John 
III. of Biittany had chosen as las heir ; Charles was also 
nephew of king Philip, who gladly espoused his cause. 
Thereon John of Montfort appealed to Edward, and the two 
kings again met in border strife in Brittany. The Bretons 
Hided with John against the influence of France. Both 
the claimants were made prisoners; the ladies cat nod on 
a chivalru; warfare, Jeuuue of Montfort against Joanne of 
Blois, and all went favourably for the French i»arty till 
Philip, with a barbarity as foolish as it was scandalous, 
temi>tod the chief Breton lords to Paris and beheaded them 
without trial. 'I’lio war, suspended by a truce, broke out again, 
and the English raised large forces and supplies, meaning 
to attack on thice sides at once, — from Flanders, Brittany, 
and (hiieuue. The Flemish expedition came to nothing; 
for the people of Ghent in 1345 murdered Jac<iues van 
Artoveldt as ho wum endeavouring to persuade them to re- 
ceive the I^Jiace of Wales as their count; and Edward, on 
learning this adverse new's, returned to England. Thoneo 
111 July 1310 ho sailed for Noimandy, and landing at La 
Hogue overran with case the country up to Paris. He 
was not, however, strung enough to attack the capital, for 
IMiili]) lay with a large army watching him at St Denis. 
Aftei a short hesitation Edward crossed the Seme at Poissy, 
and .struck northwaids, closely followed by Philip. Ho 
uiToss the Sum 1110 safely, and at Criicy in Ponthieu stood at 
bay to uwait the Fionch. Though his numbers were far 
less than tliiars, ho hud a good position, and his men weie 
of gooil stuir, and when it came to the battle, the defeat 
of the I'louch was crushing Philip had to fall back with 
his sliMtti'i'od army; Edward withdrew unmolested to 
Calais whiih ho look after a long siege in 1347. Philip 
had bi*cn obliged to cull up Ids sou John from tho south, 
where lu' was observing the English under the earl 
Derbj , thereujiou the English overran all the south, taking 
Poiturs, luul iinding in> op[>ositiou. Queen Philippa of 
Hum lull h.id also ileioatod and taken David of Scotland at 
NcmIIoV (^u)ss. 

The (.ampaigii of 13 IQ 1347 was on all hands disastrous 
to King Philip. He sued lor and Obtained a truce for ten 
months. Tiase ere the days of the “ black death, which 
raged in France fuan 1317 to 1349, and couipleteil the 
gloom of the country, M'xed by an arbitrary and grasping 
monarch, by uasuoceshful war, ami now by the black cloud 
^f pestilence. In 1350 King Pluli[» died, leaving his 
crown to John of Nornuuuly. He had added two districts 
^and a title to France : he bought Montpellier from James 
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of Aragon, And in 1349 ako bonght the teltitories otXBMi 
Humbert, dauphin of Yienne, who resigned the world, 
under influence of the revived religiou of the time, a con* 
sequence of the plegue, and became a Carmelite friar. 

The flef and the title of dauphin were granted to Charles, 
the king’s grandson, who was the flrst person who attached 
that title to the heir to the French throne. Apart from 
these small advantages the kingdom of France had suffered 
terribly from the reign of the false and heartless Philip 
VL Nor was France destined to enjoy better things 
under John the Good,” one of the worst sovereigns with John 
whom she has been oursed. He took as his model and **the 
example the chivalric John of Bohemia, who had been one 
of the most extravagant and worthless of the princes of his 
time, and had perished in his old age at Cr^y* The flrst 
act of the new king was to take from his kinsman, Charles 
the Bad*’ of Navarre, Champagne and other lands ; and 
Charles went over to the English king. King John was keen 
to fight; the States-General gave him the means for carry- 
ing on war, by establishing the odious gabelle ** on salt 
and other imposts. John hoped with his new army to 
drive the English completely out of the country. Petty 
war began again on all the frontiom, — an abortive attack 
on Calais, a guerilla warfare in Brittany, slight fighting 
also in GuLonne. Edward in 1355 landed at Calms, but 
was recalled to pacify Scotland ; Charles of Navarre and 
the duke of Lancaster were on tho Breton border ; the 
Black Prince sailed for Bordeaux. In 1356 he rode 
northward with a small army to the Loire, and King John, 
hastily summoning all his nobles and fiefholders, set out to 
meet him. Hereon the Black Prince, whose forces were 
weak, began to retreat ; but the French king outmarched 
and intercepted him near Poitiers. He had tho English 
completely m his power, and with a little patience could 
have starved them into submission ; instead, he deemed 
it his chivalric duty to avenge Crdcy in arras, and the 
groat battle of Poitiers was the result (19th September 
1356). Tho carnage and utter ruin of tho French 
feudal army were quite incredible ; the dead seemed 
more than tho whole army of the Black Prince; the 
prisoners were too many to be held. The French army, 
boreft of leaders, melted aw^ay, and the Black Prince rode 
triumjihautly back to Bordeaux with the captive King 
John and his brave little son in his train. A two years’ 
truce ensued ; King John v.ra8 carried over to London, 
wheie he found a fellow in misfortuiio in David of 
Scotland, who had been for 1 1 years a captive in English 
hands. Tho utter degradation of tho nobles, and the 
misery of the country, gave to the cities of France an 
opportunity which one great man, Etienne Marcel, pro\u,st Stieime 
of the traders at Paris, W'os not slow to grasp. Ho 
fortified the capital and armed tho citizens ; the civic 
clergy made common cuuso with him ; and when the 
dauphin Charles convoked the throe Estates at Paris, it 
was soon soon that the nobles had become completely 
discredited and powerless, It was a moment in which a 
new life might have begun for France ; in vain did the 
noble order clamour for war and taxes, — they to do the 
war, with w^hat skill and success all men now knew, and 
the others to pay the taxes. Clergy, however, and burghers 
resisted. The Estates parted, leaving what power there 
was still in France in the hands of !^ticnno Marcel. He 
strove ill vain to reconcile Charles the dauphin with Charles 
of Navarre, who stood forward as a champion of the towns. 

Very reluctantly did Marcel entrust his fortunes to such 
hands, With help of Lecocq, bishop of Laon, he called the 
Estates again together, and endeavoured to lay down sound 
principles of government, which Charles the dauphin wa« 
compelled to accept. Paris, however, stood alone, and 
even there all were not agreed. Marcel and Bishi)p 
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, 19S8-64. Ldcocq, seeing the critical state of things, obtained the 1 compelled him to peace. On the other hand, in the Breton 
release of Charles of Navarre, then a prisoner. The roault j war which folio wed just after, he was defeated by Sir John 
was that ore long the dauphin-regent was at open war with Ohandos and the partisans of John of Moutfort, who made 
Navarre and with Paris. The outbreak of the miserable him prisoner; the treaty of Quorando which followed gave 
peasantry, the Jacquerie, who fought partly for revenge them the dukedom of Brittany ; and Charles V., unable to 
against the nobles, partly to help Paris, darkened the time ; rosist, was fain to receive the new duke^s homage, and to 
they were repressed with sayage bloodshed, and in 1358 confirm him in the duohy. The king did not rest till ho 
the dauphin’s party in Paris assassinated the only great man had ransomed Du Guesclin from the bonds of Chandoa ; ho 
France had seen (or long. With ]|^tienne Alaroel’s death then gave him commission to raise a paid army of free- 
all hope of a constitutional life died out from France ; the hooters, the scourge of France, and to march with them 
dauphin entered Paris, and set his foot on the conquered to support, against the Black Prince, the claims of Henry 
liberties of his country. Paris had stood almost alone ; of Trastamaro to the crown of Castile. Successful at first, 
civic strength is wanting in France ; the towns but feebly by help of the king of Aragon, ho was made constable of 
supported Marcel ; they compelled the movement to lose its Spain at the coronation of Henry at Burgos ; Edward the 
popular and general character, and to become a first Black Prince, however, intervened, and at the battle oi 
attempt to govern France from Paris alone. After some Najara (1367) Du OiiescUn was again a prisoner in English 
insincere negotiations, and a fear of desultory warfare, in hands, and Henry lost his throne. Fever destroyed 
which Edward III. traversed France without meeting with the victorious host, and the Black Prince, withdrawing 
a single foe to fight, peace was at hist agreed to at into Gascony, carried with him the seeds of the disorder 
The peaoe Bretigny in May 1360. By this act Edward III. renounced which shortened his days. Du Guesclin soon got his 
ifBietiguy. the French throne, and gave up all he claimed or held north liberty again; and Charles V., seeing how much his great 

* rival of England was weakened, determined at last on 

open war. Ho allied himself with Henry of Triistamare, 
listened to the grievances of the Aquitanians, summoned 
the Black Prince to appear and answer the complaints. In 
France was loft smaller than she had been under Philip 1369 Henry defeated Pedro, took him prisoner, and 
Augustus, yet she received this treaty wdth infinite thank- murdered him in a brawd; thus perished the ho[)e8 of 
fulness; worn out with W'ar and w’caknos.q, any diminution the English party in the south. About the same time 
of territory seemed better to her than a coutiuuanco of her Charles V. sent open defiance and declaration of war to 
unbearable misfortune.s. Under Cdmrles, first os regent, England. Without delay ho surprised the English m 
then as king, she enjoyed an uneasy rest and peace for the north, recovering all Punthieu at once ; the iiatiomd 
20 years. The monarchy was disgraced by failure and pride w’as aroused; Philip, duke of Burgundy, who had, 
captivity ; the nobles weakened and discredited . in WMir through the prudent help of Charles, lately wen as a bride 
and peace, headed by factious and self-seeking lords, could the heiress of Flanders, was stationed at Bouen, to cover 
otfer no hope for France ; the cities had show'u, during the the western approach to Paris, with strict orders not to 
effort of Marcel, that rare man of energy and genius, that fight; the Aquitanians w^ere more than half French at heart, 
they were unfit to take the command ; the Jacciuene had The record of the war is as the smoke of a furnace. We 
declared the peasantry to be wretched and pow^erless; the see the reek of burnt and plundered towns; tJicre wore no 
black death with equal hand had sinitteu all, and had ])rilliant feats of arms ; the Black Prince, gloomy and sick, 

shown wdth lurid light the scandalous manners of the abandoned the struggle, and returned to England to die; the 

Avignon papacy, the want of patriotic or religious energy in now governor, the earl of J*embroko, did not even succeed 
the clergy; the country was pitilessly ravaged by the free in landing: ho was attacked and defeated off* Jluchelle by 
companies, the inhoritanco of the war. In all Europe it Henry of Castile, his whole fleet with all its treasure and 
was a dark and gloomy time ; in Franco men might well stores taken or sunk, and he himself was a prisoner lu 
despair. King John, after returning for a brief space to llcurCs hands. Du Guesclin had already driven the 
France, wTnt back into his pleasant captivity in England, English out of the west into Brittany; he now overran 
leaving Ills country to be ruled by the regent the dauphin. Poitou, which loccived him gladly ; all the south seemeil 

Charles In 1.364 he died, and Charles V., ^MJie Wise,” becArae to bt' at his feet. The att(‘inpt of Edward III, to reliev c 

king in name, as ho had now been for some yeais in fact, the little that remained to him in France failed utterly, 
This cold, prudent, sickly prince, a scholar who laid the and by 1.372 Poitou was finally lost to England. Charki- 
foundations of the great library of l*ans l^y placing 900 set himself to reduce Brittany with considerable success , 
Mss. in three chambers in the Louvre, had nothing to a diversion from Calais caused plentiful misery in tJie 
dazzle the ordinary eye ; to the timid spirits of that age open country; but, as the French again refused to fight, 
he seemed to be a malevolent wdzard, and his naine of it did nothing to restore the English cause. By 1375 
** Wise ” had in it more of fear tlian of love. Yet he was England h(dd nothing in France except Calais, Cherbourg, 
a successful prince for the times ; he di^'Cerned that nothing j Bayonne, and Bordeaux. Edward III., utterly worn out 
could be gained by fighting battles, — that Ennius had given | with wmf, agreed to a truce, through intervention of tlit* 
him the clue to victory in describing Fiibius.aB one who pope, it w^as signed in 1375. In 1377, on its expiry, 
‘*cuuctando restltuit rom;” and he had the passive cold- j Charles, who in the two years had sedulously inqiroved 
ness of heart needful to carry out such a plan. He also is I the state of Franco, renewed the war. By sea and 
notable for two things : he reformed the current coin, and j land tlio English were utterly ovorniaiibed, and by 137i'‘ 
recognized the real worth of Du Guesclin, the first great I diaries wmis master of the situation on all hands. Now, 
leader of mercenaries in France, a grim fighting-man, however, he pushed his advantages loo far; and the 
hostile to the show of feudal warfare, and herald of a now cold skill which had overthrown the Euglisli was used in 
age of contests, in which the feudal levies wv>uld fall into vain against the Bretons, whoso duchy he desired to alisoib. 
the background. The invention of giinpow'dcr in this Languedoc and Flanders also revolted against him. Franco 
century, the incapacity of the great loriJs, the rise of free w^as heavily burdened with taxes, and the future was daik 
lances and mercenary troops, all told that a new ora had ' and threatening. In the midst of these things, death over- 
arrived. It was by the hand of Du Gucscliu that Charles took the coldly-calculating monarch in Beptoiuber 1380. 
overcame his cousin and namesake Charles of Navarre, and Little had France to hope from the boy who w as nov/ 


of the Loire, while he was secured in the lordship of the 
south and west, as well as of that part of northern Picardy 
which included Calais, Ouines, and Ponthieii. The treaty 
also fixed the ransom to bo paid by Kiim John. 
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Cfifled on to fill the throne. Charles VI. was not twelve 
years uld, a light-witted, Imridsome boy, under the guar- 
dianship of the royal dukes his uncles, who had no 
pririciploH except that of their own interest to guide them 
in brini^ing up the king and ruling the people. They 
selfishly quarrelled round his person ; the duke of Anjou 
stole his money and set olF to make good his claims 
cm Naples and Sicily; the duke of Burgundy had great 
prospects in the L<iw Countries; the duke of Berri ruled 
in southern France, and was a man of no character or 
worth, the duke of Bourbon, the late king's brother-in-law, 
with Burgundy, had charge of the boy’s education; Oliver 
(JlisHon was iiiado constable of Franco in the room of 
J)u (Bieschn. Before Charles VI, had reached years of 
lUscrction lie was involved by the French nobles in war 
against tie Flemish cities, which, under guidance of the 
groat riiilq) van Artovoldt, had overthrown the authority 
of the count of Flaiiders. The Fn nch cities showed ominous 
signs of being inclined to ally themselves with the civic 
inoveinent in the north. The men of Ghent came out to 
meet their French foes, and at the battle of lloosebek 
(J 138:2) were utterly defeated and crushed. Philip van 
Artev(ddt himself was slain. It was a great triumph of 
the nobles over the cities ; and Paris felt it when the king 
returned. All movement there and in the other northern 
cities of France was ruthlessly repressed; the noble reaction 
also overthrew the now men ” and the lawyers, by whose 
means tlie late king had chiefly govonied. Two years 
later, the royal dukes signed a truce with England, includ- 
ing Ghent in It; and Louis de Mflle, count of Flanders, 
having perished at the same time, Margaret, Ins daughter^ 
wife of Philip of Burgundy, succeeded to his inheritance 
(1J184). 'J’hus began the high fortunes of the house of 
Burgundy, which at one time seemed to overshadow 
cmpiTor and king of Franco. In 1385 another of the 
brothers, Louis, duke of Aujou, died, with all his Italian 
ambitions unfulfillecL In 1386 Charles VL, under guid- 
ance of hiH undos, declared war on England, and ex- 
hauciietl all Franco in preparations ; the attempt proved 
the sorriosL failure. The regency of the dukes became 
daily more unpopular, until in 1388 Charles dismissed 
his two uiicloa, the dukes of Burgundy and Berri, and 
began to rule. For a while nil wont much bettor; lio 
recalled his father’s friends and advisers, lightened the 
buidens of the ])eople, allowed the now miiiisters free 
hand til making prudent government; and learning how 
bad Inrl bi (mi (hn state of the south under the duki‘ of 
Beni, deprived him of that command in 1390. Men 
thuuglil Ih.f llai young king, if not good himself, was 
well content to allow good men to govern in his name; at 
any ralo the rule of the selfish dukes seemed to be over. 
Theii b.vl iiiHuencoh, however, still surrounded him; an 
nttoiiiDt. to assassinate Oliver Clissou the constable was 
<*onm5ctcd with their intrigues and those of the duke of 
Bnttaov, luid in setting forth to punish the attempt on his 
fnvoiirito rvmstable, the unlucky young king, who had 
sappi‘d liH lu^alth by debauchery, suddenly became mad. 
d’lio dnkes ot Burgundy and Berri at once seized the roiiw, 
and p’ t usab' his brother the young duke of Orleans. It 
wivs tin 1 ginning of that groat civil discord between 
Pnrj^un* Burgundy and Orleans, the Burgundians and Armaguacs, 
iUtus which worked so much ill for France in the earlier part of 
uulfiui's century, 'rhe rule of the uncles was disastrous 

for Francis ; no good govermnent seemed even possible for 
that imhai»py land. h>om time to time the uiifortuiiato 
king had luod intervals ; he seems even to have tried to 
put a stop tq the groat schism of the West, that struggle 
between rival popes, the scandalous quarrel of “Urbanists,” 
followers of Urban VL, elected at Home (in 1378) in 
opposition to tho French power, and of “Clementines,” 
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followersof the Avignon pops, Clemeat YU Buthiiluoidi MMMM.' 
intervals were too short and few; and the French court 
was also too much engaged in the Burgundian and Orleanist 
contest to care much for the peace of the church. There is 
no more gloomy period of French history than the coming 
50 years. It is the record of party strife of a mean and 
unscrupulous kind, in which pl^ Paris begins her new rfile 
of partisan. The struggle in the 15 th century between 
royalty and aristocracy is an unlovely sight, whether it be 
watched in England, in Germany, or in France. In France 
the contest took a peculiar form ; the whole country seemed 
£0 be arrayed under two hostile banners — that of the house 
of Burgundy, and that of the duke of Orleans. The house 
of Burgundy was headed by men of grasp and power, and 
its party bore the name of Burgundians, little as it expressed 
tho true position; while tbe duke of Orleans was a mean 
and foolish person, and his party did not go by his name, 
but, by some accident, took that of the count of Armagnac, 
who was fatbor-in-law to the duke of Orleans, and a prince 
of great name and vigour in the south of France. The 
duke of Burgundy was Philip the Bold, fourth sou of King 
John of France, to whom his father had granted the duchy 
on the death of Philip de Kouvres, who had left no heirs, 
so that his inheritance had escheated to tbe crown. The 
duke was therefore uncle to Charles VI., and to his rival in 
France, Louis, duke of Orleans. By his marriage with 
Margaret of Flanders, to whom the county of Burgundy 
had descended by female succession, he reunited the duchy 
and county, and also became lord of Flanders. Though 
the county (Franche Comt6) carried him to the east of 
France into the empire, his chief power lay in the north. 

His connexion with Germany led him to espouse the side 
of the Urbanists against the corrupt Avignon papacy. 

The policy of the duke made him popular with the cities of 
the north of Franco, and specially with Paris, — a popularity 
in no way impaired by his terrible punishment of Li^ge, 
wliich opposed him in 1408 ; that policy professed to 
relieve the cities of their worst burdens, and to give them a 
position of some independence in the prosence of their 
unhappy sovereign and tho corrupt court around him. In 
his foreign politics tbe duke had also added much to his 
strength by supporting tho house of Lancaster in its 
successful attack on llichard II.; the friendship of Henry 

IV. and Henry V. of England was the result In resources 
the house of Burgundy was deeaned tbe riche.st in the 
world, and its magnificence on great occasions rivalled all 
that had been dreamt in fable. Lastly, while the French 
monarchs were a weary series of diseased or dissolute 
princes, their Burgundian cousins were all strong men, — 
men of faults enough, no doubt, but not of weak vices. 

On tbe other hand, the duke of Orleans, with his follow- 
ing of nobles, was of the south ; all his strength lay beyond 
the Loire, and his party represented the old aristocracy 
against the^ modern princes and the popular instincts 
of the cities. 1'hore is no greater mistake than that of 
speaking of tho Burgundian dukes as tho last great leaders 
of feudalism; the feudalism of the age was far more 
definitely on the side of the Armaguacs. In his church 
politics Orleans supported the southern Avignon pope 
against tlie Germanic and Italian Urbanists; in his foreign 
politics he and the court went with the losing Yorkist 
party in England, ilichnrd TL having iu 1396 espoused 
Isabelle of Valois, eldest daughter of Charles VL At the 
beginning the Armaguacs 'were a more court and noble 
party; no general or patriotic feelings seemed to be in 
question ; as, however, time went on, and the house of 
Burgundy drow^ closer and closer to that of Lancaster, 
and when England and Burgundy in the days of Henry 

V, and Bedford seemed to be subjecting France for ever to 
the foreigner, then the Aniiagtiac party gradually asserted 
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a far higher position for itself, took up the national cause, 
and rousing the hitherto unconscious patriotism of the 
people, swept away the invader and his friendsr 
Pmy An obscure strife went on until 1404, when Duke Philip 
strife in of Burgundy died, leaving his vast inheritance to John the 
Fxeiice. pearlosa, the deadly foe of Louis of Orleans. Paris was 
with him, as with hb father before him ; the duke entered 
the capital in 1405, and issued a popular proclamation 
ogainst the ilbgovernment of the queen regent and Orleans. 
Much profession of a desire for bettor things was made, 
with small results. So things went on till 1 407, when, after 
the duke of Berri, who tried to play the part of a mediator, 
had brought the two princes together, the duke of Orleans 
was foully assassinated by a Burgundian partisan. The 
duke of Burgundy, though he at first withdrew from Paris, 
speedily returned, avowed the act, and was received with 
plaudits by the mob. For a few years the strife continued, 
obscure and bad, a great league of French princes and 
nobles was made to stem the success of the Burgundians ; 
and it was about this time that the .Armagnac name became 
common. Paris, however, dominated by the ‘‘Cabochians,” 
the butchers* party, the party of the marrowbones and 
cleavers,** and entirely devoted to the Burgundians, enabled 
John the Fearless to hold his owui in France ; the king 
himself seemed favourable to the same party. In 1412 the 
princes were obliged to come to terms, and the Burgundian 
triumph seemed complete. In 1413 the wheel went round, 
and we find the Armagnacs in Paris, rudely sweeping away 
all the Cabochians with their professions of good civic 
rule. The duke of Berri was made captain of Paris, and 
for awhile all went against the Burgundians, until in 1414 
Duke John was fain to make the first peace of Arras, and 
to confess himself worsted in the strife. The young 
dauphin Louis took the nominal load of the national 
party, and, ruled supreme in Pans in great ease and self 
indulgence. 

Henry The year before Henry V. had succeeded to the throne 
of England, — a bright and vigurous young man, eager to 
be stirring in the world, bravo and fearless, with a stern 
grasp of tilings beneath all, — a very sheet anchor of firmness 
and 'determined character Almo.st at the very opening of 
his reign, the moment he had secured his throne, he began 
a negotiation with France which boded no good. Ho 
offered to marry Catharine, the king's third daughter, and 
therewith to renew the old treaty of Brotigny, if her dower 
were Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, not without a good 
sum of money. The French court, on the other hand, 
offered him her hand with Aquitaine and the money, an 
offer rejected instantly ; and Henry made ready for a rough 
wooing in arms. In 1415 ho crossed to Harfieur, and 
while parties still fought in France, after a long and 
exhausting siege took the place ; thence he rode northward 
for Calais, feeling his army too much reduced to attempt 
more The Armagnacs, who had gathered at Ilouen, also 
pushed fast to the north, and having choice of passage over 
the Somme, Amiens being in thetr hands, got before King 
Henry, while he had to make a long round before ho could 
get across that stream. Consequently, when on his way he 
reached Azincourt, he found the whole chivalry of France 
arrayed against him in his path. The groat battle of 
Azincourt followed, with frightful ruin and carnage of 
the French. With a huge crowd of prisoners the young 
king passed on to Calais, and thence to England. The 
Armagnacs* party lay buried in the hasty graves of 
Azincourt , never had there been such slaughter of nobles. 
Still, for three years they made head against their foes ; 
till in 1418 the duke of Burgundy's friends opened Paris* 
gates to his soldiers, and for the time the Armagnacs 
seemed to be completely defeated; only the dauphin 
Charles made feeble war from Poitiers. Ileury Y. with a 
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fresh army had already made another descent on the 1117 
Normandy coast j the dukes of Anjou, Brittany, and Bur- 
gundy made several and independent treaties with him ; 
audit seemed as though Franco had completely fallen 
ill pieces. Henry took Uoueii, and although the common 
peril somewhat silenced the strife of faction, no steps were 
taken to meet him or check his courae ; on the contmry, 
matters were made even more hopeless by the murder of 
John, duke of Burgundy, in 1419, even as he was kneeling 
and offering reconciliation at the young dauphin's feet. The 
young Duke Philip now drew at once towards Henry, whom 
his father had apparently wished with sincerity to check ; 

Paris, too, wus weary of the Armagnac struggle, and desired 
to welcome Henry of England ; the queen of France also 
went over to the Anglo-Rurgundiaii sida The end of it 
was that on May 21, 1420, was signed the famous treaty of 
Troyes, which secured the crown of France to Henry, by the rhe 
exclusion of the dauphin Charles, whenever poor mad Charles tieaty ot 
VI. should cease to live. Meanwhile Henry was made regent 
of France, promising to maintain all rights and privileges 
of the parliament and nobles, and to crush the dauphin 
with his Armagnac friends, in token whereof he was at 
once wedded to Catharine of Franco, and set forth to (luell 
the opposition of the provinces. By Christmas all Franco 
north of the Loire v/an in English hands. All the lands 
to the south of the river remained firmly fixed in their 
allegiance to the dauphin and the Armagnacs, and these 
began to feel themselves to be the true French party, as 
opposed to the foreign rule of the English. For barely 
two years that rule was carried on by Henry V. with 
inflexible justice, and northern France saw with amazement 
the presence of a real king and an orderly government. 

In 1422 King Henry died ; a few weeks later Charles VI. 
died also ; and the face of affairs began to change, although 
at the first Charles VII. the Well-served/* the lazy, listless (;harl«S' 
prince, seemed to have little heart for the perils and efforts VIk 
of his position. He was proclaimed king at Mehun in 
Berri, lor the true France for the time lay on that side of 
the Loire ; and the regent Bedford, who took the reins at 
Pans, was a vigorous and poaorful prince, who v/as not 
likely to give way to an idle dreamer. At the outset 
Charles suffered two defeats, at Crevartt in 1423 and at Ver 
neinl in 1424, and things Boomed to become to their worst. 

Yet ho W!is prudent, conciliatory, and willing to wait ; and 
as the English power in Franco, — that triangle of which the 
base was the sea line from Harfleur to Calais, and the apex 
Paris, — was unnatural, and far from being really strong, and 
as tho relations between Bedford and Burgundy might not 
always be friendly, tho man who could wait had many 
chances in his favour. Before long things began to mend ; 

(^^harlos w'oddod Mary of Anjou, and won over that great 
hou.se to the French side; more and more was he regarded 
as tho nation’s king , symptoms of a wish for reconciliation 
with Burgundy appeared ; the most vehement Armagnacs 
were sent away from court. Causes of disagreement also 
shook the friendship between Burgundy and England 
Feeling the evils of inaction most, Bedfonl in 1428 
decided on a forward movement, and sent the earl of 
Salisbury to the south. He first secured his position on the 
north of the Loire, then, crossing that river, laid siege to 
Crleans, the key to the south, and the last bnlwaik of the 
national party. All efforts to vex or dislodge him failed; 
the attempt early in 1429 to stop the English supplies was 
comjiletely defeated at Bouvray ; from the salt fish captured, 
the battle has taken tho name of ** the Day of the 
Herrings.’* Dunois, bastard of Orleans, was wounded ; the 
Scots, the king’s bodyguard, on whom fell over tho grim- 
mest of tho fighting, suffered terribly, and their leader 
was killed All went well for Bedford, till it suited the 
duke of Burgundy to withdraw from liis side, carrying 
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U2I^81. witli Uiin a large part of tlie fluting power of tlio beftiegere. 
ThiiigH were already looking rather gloomy in the English 
camp, when a new and unexpected rumour struck all hearts 
cold with fear. A virgin, an Amaason, had been raised up 
a» a deliverer for France, and would soon be on them, armed 
With mysterious powers. 

The A young peasaut girl, one Jeanne Dare, had been 

Maid of brought up in the village of Domrdmy, hard by the 

OrleaiiB. Lofi-aiuo hjrdcr. The district, always French in feeling, 
had lately suffered much from Burgundian raids ; and this 
young damsel, brooding over the treatment of her villago 
and her country, and tilled with that strange vision- power 
which is no rate phenomenon in itself with young girls, 
came at last to believe with warm and active faith in 
heavenly a]>poarancos and messages, all urging her to 
deliver ranee and her king. From faith to action the 
bridge is shoit; and ere long the young dreamer of 
eeventi*en set forth to work her miracle. Her history is 
quite unique m the world; and though iirohably France 
uould eie many years have shaken oS the English yoke, for 
Us strength was rapidly going, still to her is the credit of 
hiving jiroved its weakness, and of having asserted the 
tiiumphiuit power of a great belief. All gave way before 
Jier; Charles Vil.» persuaded doubtless by Ins mother-in law 
ToUndc of Aragon, who warmly espoused her cause, listened 
readily to the maiden’s voice ; and as that voice urged only 
what was noble and pure, she carried conviction as she wont. 
In the oud she received the king’s commission to luiderUke 
the relief of Orleans. Her coming was fresh blood to the 
defence ; a new stiiril seemed to bo poured out on all her 
followers, and in like mannor a deep dejection settled 
down on the Englisk The blockade was forced, and lu 
eight days the besiegers raised the siege and marched away. 
They withdiow to Jargeau, where they were attacked and 
routed with great loss. A little later Talbot himself, who 
had inarclicd to help them, was also defeated and taken 
Then, compel) uig Charles to come out from his inglorious 
ease, she curried him triumi>hautly with her to Itheims, 
where he was duly crowned king, the Maid of Orleans 
standing by, and holding aloft the royal standard. 

She would gladly have gone home to Domrc^iny now, 
her mission l>eiug accomplished ; for she was entirely free 
fiom all ambitious or secondary aims. But she was too 
gioat a power to be spared. Northern France was still in 
I'aiglish hands, and till the ICnglish were cast out her >vork 
was not complete ; so they made her stay, sweet child, to 
fh> the w'ork which, had there been any manliness lu 
them, they ought to liave found it easy to achieve fui 
tlieniHelvea The dread of her went before her,-— a pillar of 
cloud and darkness to the English, but light and hope to 
hei conntrymeu. Men behoved that she was called of (Jod 
to regi'm*rato the world, to destroy the Saracen at last, ti> 
bung in the millounial ago. Her statue was set up in the 
chiirclus, and crowds prayed before her imago as Wore a 
]u»pular saint. 

The iuca})acity and ill-faith of those round the king 
gave the English some time to recover themselves ; Bedford 
and Burgundy drew together again, and steps were taken 
to secure Pans. When, however, Joanne, weary of courtly 
delays, muiched, contemptuous of the king, as far as to St 
Denis, friends sprang up on every side. In Normandy, 
on the English line of communications, four strong places 
were surprised , and Bedford, made timid as to his supplies, 
fell back to Koiion, leaving only a small garrison in Paris. 
Jeanne, ill supplied by the royal troops, failed in her attack 
on the city walls, and was made prisoner by the 
Burgundians ; they handed her over to the English, and 
she was, after gnovtais indignities, and such treatment 
as chivalry alone could have dealt her, condemned as a 
w'itch, and burnt as a relapsed heretic at Rouen iu 1431. 


Betrayed by the French court, sold by tha Burgundiatit., 
murdered by the English, unrescued by the people of , 

France which stio so much loved, Jeanne Dare died the 
martyr’s death, a pious, simple soul, a heroine of the purest 
metal. She saved her country, for the English power 
never recovered from the shock. The churchmen who 
burnt her, the Frenchmen of the unpatriotic party, would 
have been amazed could they have foreseen that nearly 
450 years afterwards, churchmen dgaiu would glorify her 
name as the saint of the church, in opposition to both the 
religious liberties and the national feelings of her country. 

The war, after having greatly weakened the noblesse, 
and having caused infinite sufferings to France, now drew 
towards a close ; the duke of Burgundy at last agreed to 
abandon his English allies, and at a great congress at Arras The 
in 1435 signed a treaty wdth Charles VIL, by which he treaty oi 
solemnly came over to the French side. On condition that 
be should get Auxerre and Macon as well as the towns 
on and near the river Somme, he was willing to recognize 
Charles as king of France. His price was high, yet it was 
w’orth all that was given ; for after all he was of the French 
blood royal, and not a foreigner. The death of Bedford, 

W'hich took place about the same time, was almost a 
more terrible blow to the fortunes of the English. Paris 
opened her gates to her king in April 1436 ; the long war 
kept on with slight movements now and then for several 
years. In those same days the council of Basel sat, and 
declared the supremacy of councils over the papacy ; the 
long evils of schism had brought the pontiff very low. 

In connexion with this council Charlea VII. in 1438 held 
a national council at Bourgos, and enacted therein his 
Pragmatic Sanction, iu which the French church repeated 
the conclusions of the Basel council, and atiirmed the Prag- 
liberties of the Gallican Church, in close connexion with its 
allegiance rather to the king than the pope ; it also claimed 
for capitular bodies and monasteries the right of elect- ^ouTgea, 
ing their heads, declared the worst of the taxes levied 
by the papacy on the church illegal, and restrained the 
right of Api>cal to Rome, The French Church received 
the proclamation with gratitude and applause, while the 
papacy protested, and the dukes of Brittany and Burgundy 
refused to recognuo it or adopt its principles within their 
dominions. It continued to be the church Jaw of France 
till the necessities of Francis I. bartered it away iu 1516 
fur the Bologna concordat. 

The next year was marked by the meeting of the States- 
Cencral, and the establishment, in principle at least, of a 
standing army. The Estates petitioned the willing king that 
the system of finance in the realm should bo remodelled, 
and a permanent tax established for the support of an 
army. Thus, it was thought, solidity would be given to 
the royal power, and the long standing curse of tho 
freebooters and brigands cleared away. No sooner was 
this done than the nobles began to chafe under it ; they 
scented in the air the coming troubles ; they took as their 
bead, poor innocents, thd young dauphin Louis, who was 
willing enough to resist tho concentration of power iu 
royal hands. Tlieir champion of 1439, tho leader of the 
iVaguerie,” as this new league was called, in imitation, it The Prs. 
is said, of the Hussite movement at Prague, the enthusiastic raeris. 
defender of noble privilege against the royal power, was 
the man who afterwards, as Louis XL, was the des- 
troyer of the noblesse on behalf of royalty. Some of the 
nobles stood firmly by the king, and, aided by them and 
by an army of paid soldiers serving under tho new con* 
ditions, Charles VIL, no contemptible antagonist when 
once aroused, attacked and overthrew the Praguerie : the 
cities and the country people would have none of it ; they 
preferred peace under a king’s strong hand. Louis was 
sent down to the east to go\ ern Dauphiny ; the lessons of 
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tbe eiTtl wftt w«ive not Imt on Charles; ho cmshed the 
freebooters of Champagne) dn>vc the English out of 
Pontoise in 1441, moved actively up and down France, 
reducing anarchy, restoring order, resisting English attacks. 
In the last he was loyally supported by tlio dauphin, who 
was glad to find a field for his restless temper. He re- 
pulsed the English at Dieppe, and put down the count of 
Armagnae in the south. During the two years* truco with 
England which now followed, Charles VIL and Louis drew 
off their free-lances eastward, and the dauphin came into 
rude collision with the Swiss not far from Basel, in 1444. 
Somo sixteen hundred mountaineers long and heroically 
withstood at Saint Jacob the attack of several thousand 
Frenchmen, fighting stubbornly till they all perished. It 
is said that the experience so dearly bought on the field of 
Saint Jacob was very useful to Louis in after days, when 
lie was content to leave Charles the Bold to ruin himself 
by his attacks on Switzerland. The red wine grown on 
the slope of the graveyard where they fell is called 
** Schweitzer-blut/* Swiss-blood, to this day. It was at this 
time also that the cardinal of Winchester wedded Henry 
VI. of England to Margaret of Anjou, the ambitious 
daughter of King Ren6, the laughter-loving troubadour of 
Provence, Virho cared so much for poetry and so little for 
kingship. The king and dauphin returned to Paris, having 
defended their border-lands with credit, and having much 
reduced the numbers of the lawless free lances. They next 
set themselves to orgauizo a regular army of fifteen com- 
panies of one hundred lances (each lance repre.seniing six 
fighting men), led by fifteen captains appointed by the king, 
and raised in different districts of France This army partly 
absorbed and partly crushed the troublesome free-lances, 
and became a powerful police, which resturod security and 
made good government once more possible. Bound his 
own person Charles placed those sturdy and faithful fight- 
ing men the Scottish guard ; under John Stewart d’Aubign^ 
they served the French king well, and at the end of his 
troubles wore placed as a colony at St Martin d*Auxigny 
near Bourges, where their descendants still live in the 
enjoyment of special village-advantages, preserved to them 
by long use and tradition through all the changes of 
French history. This army, with the contingent duo from 
the nobles, which was also reduced to order and made to 
receive pay, raised the power of the French monarchy far 
above anything that bad as yet been seen ; and had 
Charles VII. been more ambitious he mi|:bt have begun 
to play the part reserved for his son. The dauphin, dis- 
contented again, was obliged once more to withdraw into 
Dauphiny, where ho governed prudently and with activity. 

Close of In 1449 the last scene of the Anglo-French war began. 
hi that year English adventurers landed on the Breton 
coast ; the duke called the French king to his aid. Charles 
did not tarry this time j ho broke the truce with England, 
sent Dunois into Normandy, and himself soon followed. 
In both duchies, Brittany and Normandy, the French were 
welcomed with delight; no love for England lingered in 
the west. Somerset and Talbot failed to defend Rouen, 
and were driven from point to point, till every stronghold 
was lost to them. Dunois then passed into Guienne, and in 
a few months Bayonne, the last stronghold of the English, 
tell into his hands (1451). When Talbot was sent over 
to Bordeaux with 5000 men to i*ecover the south, the old 
English feeling revived, — for England was their best cus- 
tomer, and they had little in common with France. It was, 
however, but a last flicker of the flame; in July 1453, 
at the siege of Castillon, the aged Talbot was slain, and the 
war at once came to an end ; the south passed finally into 
the kingdom of France. Normandy mid Guienne were 
assimilated to France in taxation and army organization; 
and all that remained to England across the Channel was 
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Calais with Havre and GuincB Castle. Her foreign ambi- 1453 61 
tions and struggles over, England was left to consume her- 
self in civil strife, while France might rest and recover 
from the terrible sufferings she had undergone. The state 
of the country had become utterly wretched. Wo are told 
that from the Loire to the Somme, as fertile a part as any 
in France, all lay desert, given up to wolves, and tra- 
versed only by the robber and the free-lance; the \>casant, 
despairing of his tillage, got him a weapon, and took to the 
roads ; the dause Macabre^ grimly limned on churchyard- 
walls, was a parable of the ago, in which all men Jived in the 
presence of death ; mysteries and moralities were the chief 
literature of tlie time ; Froissart was gone, and Commincs 
had not yet come ; the duko of Orleans, so long a prisoner 
in England, is the one true poet of the time ; the “ good 
king Ren4’* is but in his earlier days, and gave himself 
most to poetry in his old age ; within the walls of a few 
towns rose some splendid examples of domestic architecture, 
like the house of Jacques Coeur, the great merchant at 
Bourgos ; the stir and movement of the Renaissance finds 
little sympathy in Franco in these dark days. 

With the end of the English wars new life began to gleam State of 
out on France ; the people grew more tranquil, finding that France, 
toil and thrift bore again their wholesome fruits ; Charles 
VIL did not fail in his duty, and took his part in restoring 
quiet, order, and justice in the land. With the return of 
peace came also the arts of peace; the poet’s song is heard. 

Olivier Basselin, whose verses were afterwards retouched 
and published by Joan do Houx, belongs to this period; 
now, too, comes Villon, the first of French poets, whose 
writings ring still with some of the misery of the past; 
and Alain Chartier follows a little later. 

The French crown, though it had beaten back the 
English, was still closely girt in witli rival neighbours, the 
groat dukes on every frontier. All round the east and north 
lay the lands of Philip of Burgundy; to the west was the 
duke of Brittany, cherishing a jealous independence ; the 
royal dukes, Berri, Bourbon, Anjou, are all so many poten- 
tial sources of danger and difficulty to the crown. The 
conditions of the nobility are altiigothcr changed; the old 
barons have sunk into insignificance ; the struggle of the 
future will lie between the king’s cousins and himself, 
rather than with the older lords. A few non-royal princes, 

R'lch as Armagnae, or St Pol, or Brittany, remain, and wi,!! 
go down with the others; the “new men” of the day, the 
l)astard Dunois or the constables Du Qucscliu and Clisson, 
grow to greater prominence; it is clear that the old 
feudalism is giving place to a newer order, in ^Yhich the 
aristocracy, from the king’s brothers downwards, wdll group 
themselves around the throne, and begin the process which 
reaches its unhappy perfection under Louis XIV. 

Directly after the expulsion of the English, troubles began 
between King Charles VII. and the dauphin L^^iiis; the 
latter could not brook a quiet life in Dauphiny, and the king 
refused him that larger sphere in the government of Nor 
mandy which he coveted. Against his father’s w ill, Louis 
married Charlotte of Savoy, daughter of his strongest neigh- 
bour in Dauphiny ; suspicion and bad feeling grow strong 
betw^een father and son ; Louis was specially afraid of his 
father’s counsellors; the king was specially afraid of his 
son’s craftiness and ambition. It came to an open rupture, 
and Louis in 1456 fled to the court of Duke Philip of 
Burgundy. There he lived at refuge at Geneppe, meddling 
a good deal in Burgundian politics, and already op[)osing 
himself to his great rival Charles of Charolais, aftcr- 
w’ards Charles the Bold, the hist duke of Burgundy. 
Bickerings, under his bad influence, took place between 
king and duke ; they never burst out into flame. So 
things went on uncomfortably enough, till Charles VIL 
died in 1401, and the reign of Louis Xl. began. 
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14^-64. Between father and son what contrast could be greater 1 
Centnuit Charles VII., *‘the Well-served,'' so easy-going, so open 
, and free from guile ; Louis XL, so shy of counsellors, so 
Chtnss energetic and untiring, so close and guileful. History does 
a[»ologize for Charles, and even when she fears and 
dislikes Louis, she cannot forbear to wonder and admire. 
Knd yet Louis enslaved his country, while Charles had seen 
it rescued from foreign rule j Charles restored something of 
Its prosperity, while Louis spent his life in crushing its 
institutions and in destroying its elements of independence. 
A great and terrible prince, Louis XL failed in having little 
or no constructive power ; he was strong to throw down 
the older society, he budt little in its room. It is the fatal 
evil o( absolute inouarcliy that it is not bound to replace 
what it crushes ; so that the old order passes away, and no 
new society s[)rings up in its place. It is to this that 
France owes the barrenness of her constitutional history. 
Rflgii The reign of Louis XL. is well divided into three periods. 
^ Looit fii-at nix years of it represent his strife with his great 
^ lords (1461-1 4C7) ; the next period, of nine years, is occu- 
pied by his rivalry with Charles the Bold (1469-1476) ; 
the third, a time of seven years, gives us the king trium- 
phant and miserable" (1476-1483). 

We are so wont to associate the name of Louis XL with 
all that is cold, measured, and crafty that we can scarcely 
believe we are reading his history when we hear the 
narrative of his first acts on coming to the throne. He 
appears as a young impulsive prince, whose frank imprud 
euce calculated no cost. He offended the duke of Bur- 


gundy’s followers who escorted him to his consecration at 
Rheims, and thence into Paris, by sending them away 
empty; ho deprived the duke of Bourbon of the govern- 
ment of Quienno, which he held; he dismissed all his 
father’s ministers and friends ; he set free the noble cap- 
tives whom his father had been obliged to restrain ; he 
alienated the nobles and clergy by negotiating with the 
l^pe and threatening to abolish the Pragmatic Sanction. 
In all this he seemed inclined to depend on the support of 
the good towns. Most serious of all was his action with 
respect to the district of the river Somme, at that time the 
northern frontier of France. The towns there had been 


handed over to Philip of Burgundy by the treaty of Arras, 
with a stipulation that the crown might ransom them at 
any time, and this Louis succeeded in doing in 1463. The 
act was quite blameless and patriotic in itself, yet it was 
exceedingly unwise, for it thoroughly alienated Charles the 
Bold, and led to the wars of the earlier period of the reign. 
Lastly, as if he had not done enough to ofi'ond the nobles, 
Louis in 1464 attacked their hunting rights, touching them 
in their tenderest part. No wonder that this year saw the 
formation of a great league against him, and the outbreak 
of a dungorous civil war. The “League of the Public 
Weal ” was nominally headed by Ins own brother Charles, 
heir to the throne ; it was joined by Charles of Charolais, 
who had completely taken the command of affairs in the 
Burgundian territories, his father the old duke being too 
feeble to withstand him ; the dukes of Brittany, Nemours, 
Bourbon, John of Anjou, duke of Calabria, the count of 
Armugnac, th(‘ aged J )unuis, and a host of other princes 
and nobles Hocked in ; and the king had scarcely any 
forces at his buck with which to withstand them. His 
plans for the campiugn against the league wore admirable, 
though they weie frustrated by the bad faith of his captains, 
who niostly sympathized with this outbreak of the feudal 
nobility. Ijouis himself marched southward to quell the 
duke of Bourbon and his friends, and returning from that 
task^ only half done for lack of time, he found that 
Charles of Charolais had passed by Pari.s, wldrh was faith- 
ful to the king, and was coining down southwards intending 
to join the dukes of Berri and Brittany, who were on their 


way towards the capital The hostile armies met at 
Montleheri on the Orleans road ; and after a strange battle 
minutely described by Commines — a battle in which both 
sides ran away, and neither ventured at first to claim a 
victory — the king withdrew to Corbeil, and then marched 
into Paris (1465). There the armies of the league closed 
in on him ; and after a siege of several weeks, Louis, feeling 
disaffection all around him^ and doubtful how long Paris 
herself would bear for him the burdens of blockade, 
signed the peace of Oonflans, which, to all appearances, 
secured the complete victory to the noblesse, “ each man 
carrying off his piece." Instantly the contented princes 
broke up their half-starved armies and went home, leaving 
Louis behind to plot and contrive against them, a far wiser 
man, thanks to the lesson they had taught him. They did 
not let him wait long for a chance. The treaty of 
Confians had given the duchy of Normandy to the king’s 
brother Charles ; he speedily quarrelled with his neighbour 
the duke of Brittany, and Louis came down at once into 
Normandy, which threw itself into his arms, and the whole 
work of the league was broken up. The count of Charolais, 
occupied urith revolts at Dinan and Li^ge, could not inter- 
fere, and presently his father the old Duke Philip died 
(1467), leaving to him the vast lordships of the house of 
Burgundy. 

And now the “ imperial dreamer," Charles the Bold, Charles 
was brought into immediate rivalry with that royal the 
trickster, the ** universal spider," Louis XI. Charles was 
by far the nobler spirit of the two : his vigour and intelli- 
gence, his industry and wish to raise all around him to a 
higher cultivation, his wise reforms at home, and attempts 
to render his father’s dissolute and careless rule into a well- 
ordered lordship, — all these things marked him out as the 
leading spirit of the time. He was completely free from 
those mean faults which marked hb antagonist: he could 
not lie nor cheat; he was not cold and heartless; he 
despised the immoral life, the loose tales, the disorderly 
company of the dauphin’s sojourn at Geneppe. Unfortu- 
nately, in this noble and otherwise harmonious instrument 
there was that “one little nft,’’ which gradually ruined all: 
his pride, which was high, would not have been fatal to 
him; it was his anger, combined with a certain strength 
of obstinacy, which brought him to ruin. His territories 
were partly held under France, partly under the empire: 
the Artois district, which also may be taken to include the 
Somme towns, Aho county of Rhetel, the duchy of Bar, 
the duchy ot Burgundy, with Auxerre and Nevers, were 
feudally in France; the rest of his lands under the empire. 

He had therefore interests and means of interference on 
either hand ; and, in foot, it is clear that Charles set 
before himself two quite different lines of policy, according 
as he looked one way or the other. He looked towards 
Paris, and seeing the king there glowing stronger, desired 
to curb him by a league of pnnees , he looked towards the 
east, and saw there a splendid field for his ambition, in the 
scattered territories which lay on the edge of the Holy 
Homan Empire. At first he followed the former line, seek- 
ing to weaken his neighbours, and by coalition against the 
strongest of them to become undoubted master of the rest; 
this was in the times of his active hostility towards Louis 
XL ; afterwards he made truce with the king, and turned 
hiB arms against the east, attacking first Lorraine, and then 
Switzerland. 

At the time of Duke Philip’s death a new league had 
been formed against Louis, embracing the king of England^ 
Edward IV., the dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, and the 
kings of Aragon and Castile. Louis strained every nerve, 
he coiiciliated Paris, struck hard at disaffected partisans, 
and in 1468 convoked the States-General at Tours. The 
three Estates were asked to give an opinion as to the power 
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t«8S-7T. of Che crown to alienate Nonnandj, the step insisted on by 
the duke of Burgundy. Their reply was to the effect that 
the nation forbids the crown to dismember the realm; they 
supported their opinion by liberal promises of help. Thus 
fortified by the sympathy of his people, Louis began to 
break up the coalition. He made terms with the duke of 
Bourbon and the house of Anjou; his brother Charles was 
a cipher; the king of England was paralysed by the 
antagonism of Warwick; he attacked and reduced Brittany; 
Burgundy, the most formidable, alone remained to be dealt 
witm How should he meet him? — by war or by negotia- 
tion? His court was divided in opinion ; the king decided 
for himself in favour of the way of nogutiatiun, and came 
to the astonishing conclusion that he would go and meet 
the duke and win him over to friendship. Ho miscalculated 
both his own powers of persuasion and the force of his 
antagonist’s temper. The interview of Peroiiue followed; 
Charles held his visitor as a captive, and in the end com- 
pelled him to sign a treaty of peace, on the basih of that of 
Conflans, which had closed the War of the Public Weal. And 
as if this were not sufficient humiliation, Charles made the 
king accompany him on his expedition to punish the men 
of Li 6 ge, who, trusting to the help of Louis, had again 
revolted (1469), This done, ho allowed the degraded 
monarch to return home to Paris. An assembly of notables 
at Tours speedily declared the treaty of Perunue null, and 
the king made some small frontier war on the duke, which 
was ended by a truce at Amiens in 1471. The truce was 
spent in preparation for a fresh struggle, which Louis, to 
whom time was everything, succeeded in deferring from 
point to point, till the death of his brother Charles, now 
duke of Guienne, in 1472 \)roke up the formidable combina- 
tion. Charles the Bold at once broke truce and made war 
on the king, marching into northern Franco, sucking towns 
and ravaging the country, till ho reached Beauvais. There 
the despair of the citizens and the bravery of the women 
saved the town. Charles raised the siege and marched on 
Rouen, hoping to meet the duke of Brittany; but that 
prince had his hands full, for Louis had overriiu his terri- 
tories, and had reduced him to terms. The duke of Bur- 
gundy saw that the coalition had completely failed ; he too 
made fresh truce with Louis at Senlis (1472), and only 
deferred, ho no doubt thought, the direct attack on Ills 
dangerous rival. Heuceforth Charles tlie Bold turned his 
attention mainly to the east, and Louis gladly saw him 
go forth to spend his strength on distant ventures; saw tlu* 
interview at Treves with the emperor Frederick III., at 
which the duke’s plans were foiled by the suspicions of tire 
Germans and the king’s intrigues; saw the long siege of 
Neusz wearing out his power; bought off the hostility of 
Edward IV. of England, who had undertaken to march on 
Paris; saw Charles embark on his Swiss enterprise; saw 
the suljugation of Ltirraine and capture of Nanci (1475), 
the battle of Graiison, the still more fatal defeat of Murat 
(1476), and lastly the final struggle of Nanci, and the 
dunce’s death on the field (January 1477). 

While Duke Charles had thus been running on his fate, 
Louis XI. had actively attacked the larger nobles of Franco, 
and had either reduced them to submission or liad destroyed 
them. By the time of the fall of the house of Burgundy 
scarcely one great prince was left who could bo formidable; 
even the power of the duke of Brittany was much strait- 
ened. The king had, therefore, free liand to make the best 
profit he could out of the disasters of his Burgundian rival, 
and the weakness of his heiress, the young Duchess Mary. 
As Duke Charles had left no male heir, the king at once re- 
sumed the duchy of Burgundy, as a male fief of the king- 
dom; he also took possession of Francho (kunt^ at the 
same time ; the king’s armies recovered all Picardy, and 
even entered Flanders. Then Mary of Burgundy, hoping 


to raise up a barrier against this dangerous neighbour, 1477-88 
offered her baud with all her great territories to young 
Maximilian of Austria, and married him within six months 
after her father’s death. To this wedding is due the rise 
to real greatness of the house of Austria; it begins the era 
of the larger politics of modern times. 

After a little hesitation Louis determined to continue 
the struggle against the Burgundian power. He secured 
Franche Comtd, and on his northern frontier retook Arras, 
that troublesome border city, the “bonny Carlisle” of 
those days; and advancing to relieve Therouenne, then 
besieged by Maximilian, fought and lost the battle of 
Ouiuegate (1479). The wer was languid after this; a 
truce followed in 1480, and a time of quiet fur France. 

The misconduct of the French cavalry, which had lost the 
battle of Ouiuegate, was followed by the abolition of the 
free-archer army ; the cities were ordered to provide money 
in place of men, and the ago of mercenary foreign armies 
began. In 1480 also, on the death of the old poet-king 
Ren 6 , the two important districts of Anjou and Provence 
fell in to the crown, Margaret of Anjou, Hone’s daughter 
and heiress, having ceded them to Louw in return for help ; 
and in the end of 1482 the third j»eace of Arras closed awhile 
the rivalry between France and Burgundy, Charles the 
dauphiu was engaged to marry the little Margaret, Maxi- 
milian’s daughter, and as her dower she was to bring 
Franche Coint 6 and sundry places on the border line 
disputed between the two princes. In these last days 
Louis Xr. shut himself up in gloomy seclusion in his castle 
of PJessis near Toms, and there he died in 1483. A great ciiar- 
kiiig and a terrible, ho has left an indelible mark on the ai ter and 
history of France, for he was the founrler of France in its ^ 
later form, as an absolute monarchy ruled with little regard * 

to its own true welfare 11 o had crushed the older feu- 

dalism, and substituted autocracy for anarchy ; in all ways 
he did what he could to centralize the administration ; 
lie imposed heavy taxes, and enabled his people to boar 
them; ho employed men of middle condition, and cared 
for commerce and industry; he treated his towns fairly 
well, travelled much and down the realm, acted 
judiciously in retaining the local estates and purliainents. 

To his rule is duo the rise of that official spiiit, which 
murks the practical progress of the life of Fiance ; there 
m no lark iJ iiitelligeiico and vigour in his numerous 
oidinaiices, which show that liis despt4isni was not unen- 
lightened or selfish. Though nut himself a man of learn- 
ing, he favoured the universities, and sot up u printing press 
in the Soi bonne. We may believe that Louis was perfectly 
bin cere when on his deathbed lie longed for a few nioro 
years to have set the state in order lie had crushed all 
resistance; he had eulaiged tho borders of France, till the 
kingdom took nearly its modern dimeiibions ; he Lad 
orgaiiizeil its army and administration. The danger was 
Jest in the hands of a feeble boy these great results should 
be squandered away, and tlio old anarchy once more raise 
its liead. 

For Charles VIIL, who now succeeded, was but thirteen Charlew 
years old, a weak boy whom his father had entirely VIII. 
neglected, the training of his son not appearing to be an 
essential part of his work in life. The young prince had 
amused himself with romances, but had learnt nothing 
useful. A head, however, was found for him in the iiersoii 
of his elder sister Anne, whom Louis XI. had married to Amu* oi 
Peter II., lord of Beaujeu and duke of Bourbon. To her Fmmca 
tlio dying king entrusted the guardianship of his son ; and 
for more than nine years Anne of France was virtual king. 

For those years all went well. Her prudence and high 
intelligence overcame her brother’s ill-will, and defeated 
the plots of the nobles, and, almost in spite of Charles, won 
for hull a complete triumph over feudalism. She was, m 
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X4IS-9" truth, a vei*y remarkable woman, and history, because 
she wan just and true ancl successful, has loft her on 
ouo side, neglected and furgotfcori. Yet France flourished 
greatly under her : she solaced the people according to her 
f 4 xther*s dying wish ; she also with \igorous and triumphant 
h iiid ovcrcan»e the rivalry of Maximilian of Austria, and, 
the selfish opposition of the piiiices. She it was who 
enabled Henry of Jlidimond to stMze the throne of England, 
and io give p(M o to that troubled realm; she it was who 
defeated the allies at tlie battle of St Aubin du Cormier 
(1488), thereby a>Herting the power of France against 
Brittany , slie it was who comi>ulled Maximilian, in the 
lieaty ol Sabl/j, to clo^e the atniggle, and to leave the 
French inon in Jiy in peace. Finally, it was she who out- 
mammivied M ixvmiliau in hi« wooing of Anne of Brittany, 
and flccuiod tho great prize, the heiress and her lands, for 
In* brother C’hiules, lu HOI tho marriage took place 
uliieh leil lo the eventual absorption (in 1515) of Brittany 
nit.> the Kingdom of Franco. After this ‘‘Madame la 
Ciande,” m this noWe lady was rightly styled, withdrew 
lioia ]>ublie hie, leaving the country in a hoaltluer state 
than it hud been in for ages, leaving also to the young 
king a splendid army and a well-filled treasury. 

Xho With her disapfieacance from tho scene, the controlling 
Italian hmd is lost, and France begius the age of her Italian ex- 
j)i*rhtions, which, wdiilo they introduced her into the general 
arena of luodoia politics, and formed thejddtfonu on which 
^ the rivalry between tlie houses oi France and Austria dis- 
played itself, also inllucncod the home-life of France dis- 
astrously, and oxh.UHtod resources and energies so mudi 
utiufled for the wholesome development ol the country. 
The Italian wars led to the civil wars, and they, in the 
end, clcurod the ground lor the despotism of Louis XIV. 

When tla hniibo of Anjou came to an end in HHl, and 
Aryou and Maine fell in to the crown, there fe)l in also u 
lar less valuable piece of property — the claim of that house, 
descended from Charles the youngest brother of 8t Louis, 
oil tho kingiliiin of Naples and Sicily, There was much to 
tirnpt an ambilious pi nice in the state of Italy. Savoy, 
which held ihc passage into tho peninsula, was then 
tljoroughl> French in sympathy, Milan, under Lodovico 
Slorza, “il More," was in alliauco with Charles; Genoa 
prelcrred the Fi'onch to tlie Aragonese claimants for 
iiiliuoneo over Italy , tho popular feeling in the cities, 
( specially in Florence, wuis ojiposed to the despotism of the 
Idoilici, and turned to France lor deliverance; the misrule 
of the Spanish kings of Najilcs had made Naples thoroughly 
<li icoutoutod ; Venice was, oh of old, tho friend of France. 
Tempted b> tliyse reasons, in HOI Charles YlII. set forth 
h 1 Italy w it li a sploiidiil host. Ho displayed before the eyes 
ot Kuiopi‘ the fust example t)f a modern army, in its three 
well baliiuced branches of infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
Tlu'ic was nothing m Italy to withstand his onslaught ; he 
M\(^pl through tbo laud in triumph; Chailos believed 
lnnis''If to bo a great compicrvir, giving law to admiring 
ubjutKintL, ho enteied Fisa, Florence, Home Usell. 
WheitNtr ho wisit, his heedless ignorance, and the gross 
uiiscoiiduct ol In-, tollowers, let! behind implacable hostility, 
mid tinned all lijuiidsliip into bitterness. At lost he enteied 
Napli , and su-nied to have iih&erted to the full the French 
claim to Ih‘ ‘ loieme in Italy, whereas at that very time 
lus pi) ition h *0 Itecomo completely untenable. A league 
ol Iidh in still) - w o lormed behind his back ; Lodovico il 
Moro, Fcidin i\ d ot N.ijdes, the emperor, Pope Alexander 
VL, Ferdmo) r vml IsubelU, who were now" welding Spain 
into a groat ii*d united monarchy, all combined against 
France; ami m presence of this formidable confederacy, 
‘Charles VI H hml to cut his w"iiy home os promptly us he 
could. At F)»rn )m>, north of the Ajiounines, he defeated 
the allies in July 1495; and by November the main 


French army had gdfc safely out of Italy* fbt fdtees left'' ^ 
behind in Naples were worn out by war and pestilence, 
and the poor remnant of these, too, bringing with them the 
seeds of horrible contagious diseases, forced their way back 
to France in HOG. It was the last effort of the king, 

His health was ruined by debauchery in Italy, repeated in 
Franco ; and yet towards the end of his reign he not merely 
introduced Italian arts, but attempted to reform the state, 
to rule prudently, to solace the poor ; wherefore when he 
died in 1408 tho people lamented him greatly, for he had 
been kindly and aflable, brave also on the battle-field ; and 
much is forgiven to a king. 

His children died before him, so that Louis of Orleans, Louis 
his cousin, was nearest heir to the throne, and succeeded XIl 
as Louis XIL By bis accession in 1498 ho reunited the 
fief of Orleans county to the crown ; by marrying Anne of 
Brittany, his predecessoi’s w idow, he secured also the great 
duchy of Brittany, The dispensation of Pope Alexaudei 
VL, which enabled him to put away his wife Jeanne, 
second daughter of Louis XL, was brought into France 
by Cmsar Borgia, who gained thereby his title of duke of 
Valentinois, a large sum of money, a French bride, and 
promises of support in his great schemes in 

As a younger man Louis Xll. had been idle and dis- 
sipated ; and to the end self indulgence clung to him, as a 
Nessus-shirt, eating into his bones. Yet he was kindly 
and humane to his people, friendly and without revenge or 
malice, even in the case of those wdio had done him most 
mischief. Ilia reign was the reversal of all the princi- 
ples of Louis XL That prince had avoided foreign com- 
plications, and had sternly repressed his nobles at home ; 

Louis XII. began at once to ii^erfere in foreign politics, 
and desired to strengthen the great nobles round the 
throne. The days w"ere good for France, with this cheer- 
ful “ pdter i>atria* ” ruling over it. He tried to govern with 
economy and care, and to develop the resources of the 
country; it is said tliat one-third of the realm w^as brought 
under cultivation in his time. Jlis ministers W"ere men of 
real ability. Geoige oi Amboiso, archbishop of llouen, the 
chief of them, >vas a inudenl and sagacious ruler, who, how- 
ever, unfortunately wanted to bo pope, and urged the king 
in tho diiection of Jt.ilian politics, W"hich he would have 
done much better to have left alone. Louis XII. was lazy 
and of small iutelligence ; George of Amboise and Ccesar 
Borgia with tlieu* (taliiiu ambitions easily made him take 
up a 8[>irited foreign j>olic> which was disastrous at home. 

Louis XTl. had difleieiit aims in Italy from those of Charles 
VI IL llis grandtalher Louis had married, in 1389, 
Valentina Visconti, d'aughtcr oi Gian Galenzzo, duke of 
Milan; and it had been agreed that if the duke had no 
male heirs, Milan should pass to tho descendants of 
Valentina. This had now taken place; and Louis XII., as 
Valcntina^s grandson, claimed the duchy; he also asserted 
his rights to the Two Sicilies. Utteily as the last Italian 
expedition had failed, the French people w’ore not yet weary 
of the adventure, and preparations for a new war began at 
once. In 1 499 tho king crossed the Alps into the Milanese, 
and carried all beiorc him ior a wliile. The duchy at first 
accepted him with fiithusiasm; but in 1500 it had had 
enough of the Frcuich and lecalled Lodovico, w"ho returned 
in timmph to Milan. The Swiss mercenaries, however, be- 
tra)txl him at Novara into tlie hands of Louis XIL, who 
carried him oft* to Franco. The triumph of tbo French in 
1 500 was also the highest point of the fortunes of their ally 
Ciesar Borgia, who seemed for a while to be completely 
successful. In this year Louis made a treaty at Grariadsi 
by which he and Ferdinand tho (Catholic agreed to despoil 
Frederick of Naples; and in 1501 Louis made a second ex- 
pedition into Italy. Again all seemed easy at the outset, 
and he seized the kingdom of Naples without difficulty; 
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MUng oiit^ boireter, with hia partner In the bad bargain, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, he was speediljjr swept completely 
out of the peninsula, with terrible loss of honour, men, and 
wealth. 

It now became necessary to arrange for the future of 
France. Louis XII. had only a daughter, Claude, and it 
was rroposed that ^he should be allianced to Charles of 
Austria, the future statesman and emperor. This scheme 
formed the basis of the three treaties of Blois (1604). 
In 1500, by the treaty of Granada, Louis had in fact 
handed Naples over to Spain ; now by the three treaties he 
alienated his best friends, the Venetians end the papacy, 
while he in fact also handed Milan over to the Austrian 
house, together with territories considered to be integral 
parts of France. The marriage with Charles came to 
nothing; the good sense of some, the popular feeling in the 
country, the open expressions of the States-Genoral of Tours 
in 1506, worked against the marriage, which had no strong 
advocate except Queen Aune, Claude, on intercession of 
the Estates, was affianced to Francis of Angoul6ine, her dis 
taut cousin, the heir presumptive to the throne. 

In 1607 Louis made war on Venice ; and in the follow- 
ing year the famous treaty of Cainbrai was signed by 
George of Aiuboise and Margaret of Austria. It was an 
agreement for a partition of the Venetian territories, — one 
of the most shameless public deeds in history. The pope, 
the king of Aragon, Maximilian, Louis XII., were each 
to have a share. The war was pushed on w ith great vigour : 
the battle of Agnadello {14th May 1609) cleared the k^ing^s 
way towards Venice ; Louis was received with open arms 
by the north Italian towns, and pushed forwards to within 
sight of Venice. The other princes came up on every 
side; the proud ** Queen of the Adriatic'^ was conipolled to 
shrink within her walls, and wait till time dissolved the 
league. This was not long. The pope, Julius II., had no 
wish to hand northern Italy over to France ; he had joined 
in the shameless league of Cambrai because ho wanted to 
wrest the llomagna cities from Venice, and because he 
hoped entirely to destroy the ancient friendship between 
Venice and France. Successful in both aims, lie nc'W 
withdrew^ from the league, made peace with the Venetians, 
and stood forward as the head of a now* Italian coinbination, 
with the SwuHH for his fighting men. The strife was close 
and hot between pope and king ; Louis Xll. lost his chief 
advL»er and friend George of Amboise, the splendid church 
man of the ago, tho French Wolsey ; he thought nu weapon 
better than tho dangerous one of a council, with claims 
o[>posed to those of tho papacy; first a national council at 
Tours, then an attempted general council at Pisa, were 
called on to resist tho papal claims. In re[)ly Julius II 
created the Holy League of 1611, w*ith Ferdinaud of 
Aragon, Henry VIIl. of England, and the Venetians, as 
its chief members, against tho French, Louis XTI. showed 
vigour ; he sent his nephew Gaston of Foix to subdue tho 
llomagna and threaten the Venetian territories. At tho 
battle of Eavonna in 1512, Gaston won a brilliant victory 
and lost his life. From that moment disaster dogged the 
footsteps of the French in Italy, and before winter they had 
been driven completely out of the peninsula ; the succession 
of the Medicoan pope, Loo X., to Julius TI, seemed to 
promise tho continuance of a policy hostile to France in 
Italy. Another attempt on northern Italy proved but 
another failure, although now Louis XII., taught by his 
mishaps, bad secured the alliance of Venice ; tho disastrous 
defeat of La Tremoille near Novara (1613) compelled the 
French once more to withdraw beyond tho Alps. In this 
same yeir an army under the duke of Longueville, endear 
vouring to relieve Therouenne, besieged by the English and 
Maximilian, the emperor-^lec^ was caught and crashed at 
Guinegate. A diveiBion in favour of Louis XII., made by 
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James IV. of Scotland, failed completely , the Scottish king 1 S 1440 , 
was defeated and slain at Floddeu Field. Wliile his 
northern frontier was thus exposed, Louis found equal 
danger threatening him on the east ; ou this side, liowever, 
he managed to buy off the Swiss who had attacked the 
duchy of Burgundy. He w^as also reconciled with the 
papacy and the house of Austria. Early in 1614 the 
death of Anne of Brittany his spouse, a lady of high ambf 
tions, strong artistic tastes, and humane feelingb towards 
her Bretons, but a bad queen for France, cleared the Avay 
for changes. (Jlaiide, the king’s oldest daughter, wa.s now^ 
definitely rrfurrhd to Francis of AugoulCmc, and invested 
wiUi the duchy of Bnttuny; and the king himself, 
btill hoping for a male heir to succeed him, married 
again, wedding Mary Tudor, the lovely young sister of 
Henry VIII. This marriage w^as probably tho chief 
cause of his death, which followed on New’ Year’s Day 
1515. llirt was, in foreign policy, an inglorious and dis- 
astrous reign ; at home, a time of comfort and material pros- 
perity. Agriculture fiouribhed, the arts of Italy came in, 
though (save in architecture) Franco could claim little 
artistic glory of her owm ; the orgaiii/.atiou of justice and 
administration was carried out; in letters and learning 
France still lagged behind her neighbours. 

The heir to the crown was Francis of Angoul6mc, great- Frandsl. 
grandson of that Louis ot Orloaiis who had been assassinated 
ri the bad days of the strife botw’een Burgundians and 
Armagnacs, in 1407, and great-great-giandson of Charles 
V. of Franco. He was still very young, very eager to be 
king, very full of far-reaching schemes. Few things in 
history are more striking than the sudden change at this 
moment, fixim tho rule of middle-aged men or (as men of 
fifty were then often called) old men, to the rule of youths, 

- -from sagacious, worldly-pniduut monarchs to impulsive 
boys,— fiom Henry Vll. to Henry VIIL, from Louis Xll. 
to Francis T.. from Ferdinand to Charles. On the wdiole 
Francis 1. was tho least worthy of the three. He w'lis His char 
biilhant, “the king ot culture,” apt scliolar in Eonai.ssance ‘^cter 
art and immorality ; bravo also and chivalrous, so long as 
tho chivalry involved no self-denial, foi he was also 
thoroughly selfish, and his personal aims and ideals w’ore 
mean. Ihs reign w’as to be a reaction fiom th.it of Louis 
XII.; Francis should set the monarchy once more upright, 

.xiid secure its autocratic development. He io\erscd liis 
jrre'locessor’s home policy, and W'us hailed with wild 
delight by the young nobles, w^ho had found Louis XTI, 
too sparing of gifts. Gifts they wanted now, not power ; 
and they preferred a prince who gave wdiile ho crushed 
them to one who prudently forbore to give while he 
allowed them to retain their slrength. Tlic rejuitatiou of 
Francis 1. infinitely beyond his deserts ; his reign was a 
real misfortune for France, and led tho w’uy to the terrible 
waste and mismaungenient w hich mark her history through 
out the coiitiiry. For Francis was an altogether shallow 
person : he could not read tho chameter of Ins great 
antagonist Chailes V., nor the meaning of the vast mo^e- 
niont which wmh but now beginning to develop itselt out 
of, and to take the place of, the Renaissance. He wasted 
all tho energies of France ou bootless for(*ign wai^ : never 
has any land been so sinned against as France, her vast 
wealth of resources, her intelligent and thrift) people, her 
commanding central position, were all as nothing to lier 
rulers iu coiupaiiaon with that most wasteful and disastrous 
of snares, a s[)irited foreign policy. 

From the beginning Francis chose his chief officers 
unwisely : in Aiitoiuo du Prat, his new chancellor, he had 
a violent and lawless adviser ; iu Charles of Bourbon, his 
new constable, an untrustworthy commander. Forthwith, 
he plunged into Italian politics, being determined to make 
good his claim both to Naxdcs and to Milan ; he made most 
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friendly arraagementu with the archduke Char]es» his 
future rivai, promising to help him m securing, when the 
time came, the vast inheritances of his two grandfathers, 
Maximilian the emperor-elect, and Ferdinand of Aragon : 
never was a loss wise agreement entered on. This dene, 
the Italian war began ; Francis descended into Itajy, and 
won the brilliant battle of Marignano, m which the French 
chivalry crushed the Swiss burghers and peasant mercenaries. 
The French then overran the north of Italy, and, in con- 
junction with the Venetians, carried all before them. But 
the triumphs of the sword were speedily wrested from him 
liy the adroitness of the politician; in an intUrview with 
Leo X. at Bologna, Francis bartered the liberties of the 
(lullican Church for shadowy advantages in Italy; the 
Fragniatic Sanction of Bourges, which now for nearly a 
Lentil ry had secured to the Church of France independence 
ill the choice of lier chief officers, was replaced by a concor- 
dat, whereby the king allowed the papacy once more to 
dram the wealth of the Church of France, while the pope 
allowed the king almost autocratic power over it. He 
was to appoint to all benefices, with exception of a few 
privileged offices ; the pope was no longer to be threatened 
with general councils, while he should receive again the 
annates of the church. 

The The years which followed this brillianily-disastrous open- 
ing brought little good to France. In 1516 the death of 
^'®rdinand the Catholic placed Charles on the throne of 
Spain; in 1519 the death of Maximilian threw open to the 
young princes the most dazzling prize of human ambition, 
the headship of the Holy Iloman Euipiro. Francis 1., 
Charles, ami Henry VIII. were all candidates for the votes 
of the seven electors, thinigh the last never seriously entered 
the lists. The struggle lay between Francis, the brilliant 
young prince, who seemed to represent the new opinions in 
literature and art, and Charles of Austria and Spain, who 
was 08 yet unknown and desi>i.sed, and, from his education 
under the virtuous and scliolaHtic Adrian of Utrecht, w^as 
thought likely to repreHent the older and reactionary 
opinions of the clergy. After a long and sharp competition, 
the great prize fell to Charles, henceforth known to history 
os that great monarch and eiiiijeror Charles V. 

Th 0 rl- The rivalry between the princes could not cease there, 
of Charles, as roiircsoiitative of the house of Burgundy, claimed 

V all that had been hist when Charles the Bold fell ; and in 

Franoiil. ^^^21 war broke out between him and Francis, the first of 
a series of struggles between the two rivals. While the 
king wasted the resources of his country oii these wars, his 
proud and unwise mother, Louise of Savoy, guided by 
Antoine du Prat, ruled, to the sorrow of all, at homo. The 
war brought no glory with it : on the Flemish frontier a 
place or two was taken ; in Biscay Fontarabia fell before the 
anus of Francis ; lu Italy Francis had to meet a new league 
of pope and t*mperor, and his troops were swept completely 
out of the Milanese, lu the midst of all came the defection 
of that groat ])rinco the Constable Bourbon, head of the 
younger brunch of the Bourbon house, the most powerful 
feudal lord in Francie, Louise of Savoy had enraged and 
otteiidod him, or he her ; the king slighted him, and in 
1523 the constable made a secret treaty with Charles Y. 
and Henry VI II., and, taking flight into Italy, joined the 
Spaniards under Laiiuoy. The French, who had again in- 
vaded the Milanese, were again driven out in 1524 ; on the 
other hand the incursions of the imperialists into Picardy, 
Provence, and the south-east were all complete failures. 
Encouraged by the repulse of Bourbon from Marseilles, 
Francis I, once more crossed the Alps, and overran a great 

IiiUle of valley of the Po ; at the siege of Pavia he w^as 

Pavia. attacked by Pescara and Bourbon, utterly defeated and 
taken prisoner (24th February 1525); the broken remnants 
of the French were swept out of Italy at once, and Francis 
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1. was carried into Spain, a captive at Madrid. Hiai5iUMS4.. 
mother, best in adversity, behaved with high pride and spirit ; 
she overawed disaffection, made preparations for resist^ 
ance, looked out for friends on every side. Had Francis 
been in truth a hero, he might even as a. prisoner have held 
his own ; but he was unable to bear me monotony of con- 
finement, and longed for the pleasures of France. Cn this 
mean nature Charles V. easily worked, and made the 
captive monarch sign the treaty of Madrid (January 14, 

1526), — a compact which Francis meant to break as soon 
as he could, for he knew neither heroism nor good faith. 

The treaty stipulated that Francis should give up the duchy 
of Burgundy to Charles, and marry Eleanor of Portugal, 
Charles's sister ; that Francis should also abandon his 
claims on Flanders, Milan, and Naples, and should place 
two sons in the emperor's hands as hostages. Following 
the precedent of Louis XI. in the case of Noimandy, he 
I summoned an assembly of nobles and the parliament of 
I Paris to Cognac, where they declared the cession of 
I Burgundy to be impossible. He refused to return to 
Spain, and made alliances wherever he could,— with the 
pope, with Venice, Milan, and England. The next year 
saw the ruin of this league in the discomfiture of Clement 
YII. and the sack of ^me by the Gorman mercenaries 
under Bourbon, who was killed in the assault. The war 
went on till 1529, when Francis having lost two armies in 
it, and gained nothing but loss and harm, was willing for 
peace ; Charles Y., alarmed at the progress of the Turks, 
was not less willing; and in August 1529 the famous 
Treaty of Cambrai, the Ladies' Peace,” was agreed to by The 
Margaret of Austria and Louise of Savoy. Though Charles treaty o? 
V. gave up all claim on the duchy of Burgundy, he had 
secured to himself Flanders and Artois, and had entirely 
cleared French inftuences out of Italy, which now became 
firmly fixed under the imperial hand, as a connecting link 
between his Spanish and his Qermau pobsessious. Francis 
lost ground and credit by these successive treaties, conceived 
in bad faith, and not honestly carried out. His whole 
policy, throughout, was tortuous and uncertain; he was 
misled by showy advantages, and not sufliciently sagacious 
to discern his true interests. He had in fact little grasp of 
the great movements of his ago, and fioated to and fro ; 
neither from the enthusiasm of the Beformution, nor from 
the instinctive loyalty of his subjects, nor even from the 
threatening power of Charles, could he succeed in creating 
for himself a consistent and honourable policy. His Italian 
ambitions proved a fatal hindrance to his reign ; in hopes 
of recovering Milan, for example, he let Charles delude 
him, and displeased his natural allies. Ills foreign alliances 
were insecure ; he would not evoke the sympathy and help 
of his own people. 

No sooner had tho treaty of Cambrai been efibctual in 
bringing his sons back to France, than Francis began to 
look out for new pretexts and means for war. Affairs were 
not unpromising. His mother's death in 1531 left him in 
possession of a huge fortune, which she had wrung from 
defenceless France; tho pow'ers which w'cre jealous of 
Austria, the Turk, the English king, tho members of the 
Smalkald league, all looked to Francis as their leader , 
Clement YII., though his misfortunes had thrown him 
into tho emperor's hands, was not unwilling to treat with 
France; and in 1533 by tho compact of Marseilles the 
pope broke up the friendship between Francis and Henry 
YIIL, w'hile he married his niece Catherine de’ Medici to Cathe-^ 
Hfenry, the second son of Frances, This compact was a real 
disaster to France ; the promised dowry of Catherine, — 
certain Italian cities, — was never paid, and the death of 
Clement YII. in 1534 made the political alliance with tho 
papacy a failure. The influence of Catherine affected and 
corrupted French history for half a century. Preparations 
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jUM41 forwMT went on; Francii mad# « aewBchaioe loro natiotml Koapolitim ambitiooi and Charlat promised one of the 
army, though in practice he preferred the tyrant’s arm, the princesses ot the house of Austria, with Milan as her 
foreign mercenary. From his day till the Bevolution the dower, to the duke of Orleans, second son of Francis. The 
French army was largely composed of bodies of men duke dying next year, this portion of the agreemenx was 
tempted out of other countries, chiefly from Switzerland or not carried out. The peace of 0re8[)y, which ended the 
Germany. wars between the two great rivals, was signed in autumn, 

While the emperor strove to appease the Protestant 1544, and like the wars which led to it was indecisive 
princes of Germany by the peace of Kadan (1534), Francis and lame. Charles learnt that with all his great \mvev he 
strengthened himself with a definite alliance with Solinmn; could not strike a fatal blow at France; France ought to 
and when on the death of l^ rancesco Sforza, duke of Milan, have learnt that she was very weak for foreign conquest, 
who left no heirs, Charles seized the duchy as its over-lord, and that her true business was to consolidate and develop 
Francis, after some bootless negotiation, declared war on her power at home. Henry YIII. deemed himself wronged 
ills great rival (1536). His usual fortunes prevailed so by this independent action on the part of Charles, who also 
long as he was the attacking party : his forces were soon had his grievances with the English monarch ; he stood 
swept out of Piedmont, and the emperor carried the war out till 1546, and then made peace with Francis, with the 
over the frontier into Provence. That also failed, and aim of forming a fresh combination against Charles. In 
Charles was fain to withdraw after great losses into Italy, the midst of new projects, and much activity, the niarrer of 
The defence of Provence — a defence which took the form of man’s plots came on the scene, and earned off in the same 
a ruthless destruction of all its resources — had been eu- year, 1647, the English king and Francis I., leaving Charles 
trusted to Anne of Montmorency, who henceforward became V. undisputed arbiter of the affairs of Europe. In this same 
constable of France, and exerted great influence over Francis year he also crushed the Protestant princes at the battle 
I. Though these two campaigns, the French in Italy and of Miihlberg. 

the imperialist in Provence, had equally failed in 1536, Francis reigned long enough to have been able to do 
peace did not follow till 1538, when, after the terrible de- much for France, and, following Louis XII., might have 
feat of Ferdinand of Austria by the Turks, Charles was been another “ father of his country,” setting it in the way 
anxious to have free hand in Germany. Under the media- of true grandeur and prosperity. And something of this 
tion of Paul HI. the agreement of Nice was come to, which he seemed to see. Ho liked in the groat movements of the 
included a ten years’ truce, and the abandonment by age to take that middle course wdiich commends itself to 
Francis of all his foreign allies and aims. He seemed a France ; like France herself be wished to bo Catholic and 
while to have fallen completely under the influence of the yet to become champion of the Keformed cause ; he loved 
sagacious emperor. He gave way entirely to the church letters and art ; he was a brilliant and chivalrous personage, 
party of the time, a party headed by gloomy Henry, now v ho had the French qualities strongly marked in character 
dauphin, who never lost the impress of his Spanish and action. His people felt that he, in the main, repre- 
captivity, and by the constable Anne of Montmorency ; for sented them ; they honoured and loved him os a part of 
a time the artistic or Renaissance party, represented by Anno themselves. They acce 2 >ted thoir i)Ositioii as a united 
duchess of iStampea and Catherine de’ Medici, fell intodis- nation, — united, that is, under a master who offered them 
favour. The emperor even ventured to pass through no constitutional rights or liberties; it was enough for 
Franco, on his way from Spain to the Netherlands. All them that their master was good-natured and kindly; his, 
this friendship, however, fell to dust, when it was found vices and w^eaknessos were little blamed, and much 
that Charles refused to invest the duke of Orleans, the fullowed. History will record that he was mean and self- 
second son of Francis, with the duchy of Milan, and when ish, false and licentious, and that, if he knew what was 
the emperor’s second expedition against the sea-power of the nobler path for himself and Lis country, lie could not 
the Turks had proved a complete failure, and Charles had rise to the heroism of following it, when to do so demanded 
returned to Spain with loss of all' his fleet and army, self-denial. History ought also to remember that he W'aa 
Then Francis hesitated no longer, and declared war against 2 >itted against the ablest Btatosman of his age, and that he 
him (1541). The shock the emperor had suffered inspirited was called on, with insufHciont knowledge and strength, 
all his foes ; the sultan and the Protestant German princes to defend the liberties of Europe against an overwhelming 
were all eager for war ; the influence of Anne of Mont- power. That he failed to choose the right weapons, that 
The moroncy had to give way before that of the house of Guise, he failed to make the best use of the wea^wus he did take 
Guise that frontier-family, half French half German, which was up, — this was the real weakness of his life. His reign filled 
famUy <ieatined to play a large part in the troubled history of the those years in which Benaissaiice passed into Reformation, 
coming half-century. Claude, duke of Guise, a veteran of — in which the now enthusiasm for art aud letters made the 
the earliest days of Francis, was vehemently opposed to way ready for a more grave aud solemn enthusiasm in reli- 
Charles and the Austro-B^mnisli power, and ruled in the gion, an enthusiasm which in its simpler side aimed at re- 
king’s councils. This last war was as mischievous as its storing purity of faith and manners, while in its more 
predecessors ; no great battles were fought ; in the frontier extreme developments it mixed itself up with bold political 
affairs the combatants were about equally fortunate ; the theories, or with a condemnation of all that learning and 
battle of Cerisolles, won by the French under Enghien culture could do for human life. Under the direct king- 
(1544), was the only considerable success they had, and ship of God, men believed that all the older usages, restric 
even that wa.s almost barren of results, for the danger to tions, and i)olitical principles of life were out of [dace. The 
northern France was imminent ; there a cximbined invasion Auabai^tists carried out, in harsh develoi)ments, many of the 
had been planned and partly executed by Charles and ideas proclaimed half a century before by Savonarola at 
Henry VIIL; and the country, almost undrfended, was at Florence. Now, ,iu the history of France no princii>le 
their mercy. The two monarchs, however, distrusted one appears so well-established as this, that she ever “subord 
another; and Charles V., anxious about Germany, sent to inated her religious feelings to her political interests.” It 
Tfce Francis proposals for peace from Cresj^y Couvrant, near is almost as generally true that her political interests worn 
of Laon, where he had halted his army ; Francis, almost ever subordinated to the personal Interests of her leaders, 
in despair, gladly mode terms with him. The king gave Consetiuently, we shall always expect to find very little 
up his claims on Flanders and Artois, the emperor his on movement of public opinion in France, and only a w^eak 
the duchy of Burgundy ; the king abandoned his old influence of religious sentimeut on the general current ot 
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1547. affAira; wo Bhall also find her appreciation of political 
iutereHtfl weak and ill-informed, her desire for eolf-govem- 
ment at home as dimly felt as hor desire for a right policy 
abroad ; and lastly, wc shall sco that for ages her history is 
the history of men not of institutions, ami that her worst 
struggles are caused by personal not national questiona It 
IS one of the grand rc-sults of the Revolution that it raised 
c^rauce from this vici(»uH moral and mental state, introducing 
he rule of ideas and opinions, and the general participation 
(d citizens in their <n\n affairs. 

In the reign of Francis 1. the court looked not unkindly 
on the R(‘l(»iiucK., more particularly in the earlier years, 
while the nc / )i»inions were mostly tliose of Luther. 
Margaret, the king’s sister, the duchess of Atampes, his 
mistress, Ih m'e of France, the daughter of Louis XTL, who 
took Lli'inent Murot as her secretary, and was a declared 
Protestant,- all these ladies patronized and protected the 
Reforrnoi^. The king himself, regarditig them as a people 
having nlouH and some education and enlightennient, was 
well inclined towards them for a time. Later on, the 
excesses of the imago-breakers, and tlie tendency of some of 
them to depreciate carnal learning, entirely alienated him 
from them. ITc never had any religious sympathy 'vvith 
them ; and though both he and his mother sided in the 
bogiuning with tno learned world against the monks and 
“ hypocrites,” as Louise of Savoy calls them, they never were 
interested in tlioso theological questions which, though they 
might seem to them often to degenerate into unmeaning 
subtleties, still in reality gave to the reforming movement 
its true Htrougth. The nobles went with the couit, and 
beyond it. About hc^lf the great families with more or les^ 
earnestueH.s adopted the Reformed opinions, and that more 
specially in their hocond or Oulvinistic development. With 
them wont a not inconsiderable body of the upper clergy. 
With these strong elements in its favour, how did the 
Reformation come to fad in France ? It failed, first because 
the general body of the people took absolutely no interest 
in tho matter ; no popular feeling had been aroused ; no 
discontent with cither tho clergy or tho monasteries 
existed; and the [»eoplc, uneducated and unused to political 
controversy or expression, were in fact never called on to 
form a jiulgmunt in the m itter. Personal religion, or per- 
sonal judgment us to theological quobtions, even in their 
more practical beuringn, wa.s but little known or cared f«)r 
in Franco. And this was true not only of the people, but 
of tho nobles and tho court, There was, too, a want of that 
wholesome cathartic etlect which tho Reformation worked 
elsewhere ; men’s lives became no purer, tbe family relation 
was not .strength oiied, and trom the mural side tho mo\c- 
inont was a failure also. Lastly, Franco has few great 
cities though many Huiall ones, aud her cities had little or 
no use of indepoudeuco of thought and opinion. The 
towns were much dividod; tho capital, w'lth its preponder- 
ating inlliionee. was distinctly hostile to tho Reformers. 
The Ohamp.igui) towns, specially Meaux, showed themselves 
favourable to the new opinions ; in the rest of Franco they 
had little s\\ ay ; tdie persistent piety of the hill country of 
tho south east and south w'as an entirely indHpeudeut pheno- 
menon, wdiich seemed to exert very little influence on the 
rest of France. In tho later days of Francis I., the politico- 
religioiuH nio\ement connected with the name of Calvin, 
the series of ideas which formed the basis of Latin Pro- 
testantism, iis distinct from the Germanic movement of 
the north, .spread over a great part of the south and west 
of France, It was w'armly welcomed by the dissidents of 
Dauphiny, tho CVvounes, the Garonne valley ; the nobles 
also adopted it with enthusiasm. It became a disruptive 
force in Franco AVhile Paris and iu»rthprn France cling to 
the old opinions, round which a good number of the groat 
families group themselves, Poitou and the western provinces 
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are the home of the new ideas in church and state. They t547H|K^ 
utter opinions which combine reform in religion with aristo- 
cratic and republican views in politics. France thus divided 
falls a prey to civil war, 

Henry II., who succeeded in 1547, ^‘had all the faults Hcniy 
of his father, with a weaker mind''; and as strength of R- 
mind was not one of the characteristics of Francis I., we 
may imagine how little firmness there was in the gloomy 
king who now reigned. Party spirit ruled at court. Henry Partiw 
If,, with his ancient mistress Diana of Poitiers, was at the atcourt 
head of one party, that of the strict Catholics, and were 
supiiorted by old Anne of Montmorency, most unlucky of 
soldiers, most fanatical of Catholics, and by the Guises, who 
chafed a good deal under the stem rule of the constable. 

This party had almost extinguished its antagonists ; in the 
struggle of the mistresses, the pious and learned Anne of 
Etampes had to give place to imperious Diana. Catherine, 
the queen, was content to bide hor time, watching with 
Italian coolness the game as it went on ; of no account beside 
ber rival, and yot quite sure to have her day, and ready to 
play parties ngaiust one another. Meanwhile, she brought 
to her royal husband ten sickly children, most of whom 
died young, and three wore the crown. Of the many bad 
things she did for France, that was perhaps among the 
worbt. ^ 

On the accession of Henry II. the duchy of Brittany 
finally lost even nominal independence ; he next got the 
hand of Mary queen of Scots, then but five years old, for Mary 
the dauphin Francis; she was carried over to France, aud q'neno# 
being by birth half a Guise, by education and interests of 
her married life she became entirely French. It was a 
groat triumph for Henry, for the protector Somerset had 
laid his plans to secure her for young Edward VI. ; it was 
even moie a triumph for tho Guises, who saw opened out 
a broad and clear field for their ambition. 

At first Henry II. showed no desire for war, and seemed 
to shrink from rivalry or collision with Charles V. Ho 
would not listen to Paul 111, who, in his anxiety after tbe 
fall of the Protestant power in Germany in 1547, urged 
him to resist tho emperor’s triumphant advance ; he seemed 
to show a dread of war, even among his neighbours. After 
ho had won his advantage over Edward VI., he escaped the 
war which seemed almost inevitable, retoverod Boulogne 
from the English by a money-payment, and smoothed the 
w^ay for peace between England and Scotland. lie took 
much interest in the religious question, aud treated the 
CalviuLsts with great severity ; he was also occupied by 
tioubles in tho south and west of France. Meanwhile 
a new pope, Julius Til., was the weak dependant of the 
emperor, and there seemed to be no head left for any move- 
ment against the universal domination of Charles V. Hia 
career from 1547 to 1552 w^as, to all appearance, a trium- 
phal march of unbroken success. Vet Germany was far 
from acquiescence ; the jirincea were still discontented and 
watchful; even Ferdinand of Austria, his brother, was 
oflended by tho emperor’s anxiety to secure everything, 
e\cn the imperial cruwjj, for his son Philip; Maurice of 
Saxony, that great problem of the age, was preparing for 
a second treachery, or, it may be, for a patriotic effort. 

These German malcontents now appealed to Henry for help ; 
and at last Henry seemed inclined to come. He had 
lately made alliance with England, and in 1552 formed a 
league at Cliambord with the German princes ; the old con- 
nexion with the Turk was also talked of. Tho Gormans 
agreed to allow him to hold (as imporial vicar, not as king 
of Franco), the “ three bishoprics," Metz, Verdun, and Toul ; 
he also assumed a protectorate over the spiritual princes, 
those great bishops and electors of the Rhine, wdiose stake 
in the empire was so important The general lines of 
French foreign politics are here clearly marked ; in this 
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Henry II, ifi the foremnner of Henry IV. and of Louis 
XIV.; the imperial politics of Napoleon start from much 
the same lines; the proclamations of Napoleon III. before 
the Pranco-Qermon war seemed like thin echoes of the 
same. 

Early in 1552 Maurice of Saxony struck his great blow 
ii his master iu the Tyrol, destroying in an instant all the 
emperoris plans for the suppression of Lutheran opinions, 
and the reunion of Germany in a Catholic empire ; and 
while Charles V. fled for his life, Henry 11, with a splendid 
army crossed the frontiers of Lorraine. Anno of Mont- 
morency, whose opposition to the war had been overborne 
by the Guises, who warmly desired to see a French pre 
dominance in Lorraine, was sent forward to reduce Metz, 
and quickly got that important city into his hands ; Toul 
and Verdun soon opened their gates, and wore secured, in 
reality if not in name, to Franco. Eager to undertake a 
protectorate of the Ithino, Henry TI. tried also to lay hands 
on KStrasbiirg; the citizens, however, resisted, and he had 
to withdraw ; the same fate befell his troops in an attempt 
on Spires. Still Metz and the line of the Vosges mountains 
formed a splendid acquisition for France. The French 
army, leaving strong garrisons in Lorraine, withdrew 
through Luxemburg and the northern frontier; its remain- 
ing exploits were few and mean, for the one gleam of good 
fortune enjoyed by Anne of Montmorency, who was unwise ! 
and arrogant, and a most inefficient commander, soon 
deserted him. Charles V,, os soon os ho could gather 
forces, laid siege to Metz, but, after nearly three months 
of late autumnal operations, was fain to break up and with- 
draw, baffled and witli loss of half his army, across the i 
Rhine. Though some success attended his arms on the I 
northern frontier, it was of no permanent value : the loss 
of Metz, and the failure in the attempt to take it, proved 
to the worn-out emperor that the day of his power and 
opportunity was past. The cunclusionfl of the diet of 
Augsburg in in.'lS settled for half a century the struggle 
between Lutheran and Catholic, but settled it in a way 
not at all to his mind ; for it was the safeguard of princely 
interests against his plans for an imperial unity. Weary 
of the losing strife, yearning for ease, ordered by his 
physicians to withdraw from active life, Charles in the 
course of 1555 and 1556 resigned all his great lordships 
and titles, leaving Philip his son to succeed him iu Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Spain, and liis brother Ferdinand of 
Austria to wear in his stead the imperial diadem. Those j 
greait changes sundered a while the interests of Austria from 
those of Spain, ' 

Henry endeavoured to take advantage of the check in 
the fortunes of his antagonists ; ho sent Anno of Mont- 
morcucy to support Gaspard Coligiiy, the admiral of 
France, m Picaitly, and iu harmony with Paul IV,, iu- ^ 
structed Francis, duke of Guise, to enter Italy to oppose 
the duke of Alva. As of old, the French arms at first ' 
carried all before them, and Guise deeming himself hc»r to ‘ 
the crown of Naples (for he was the eldest great grandson ' 
of Ren6 IL, titular king of Naples) pushed eagerly forward 
os far as the Abruzzi. There he was mot and outgeneraled 
by Alva, who drove him back to Rome, whence he wa« now ' 
recalled by urgent summons to Franco ; for the grout , 
disaster of St Queutin had laid Paris itself open to the [ 
assault of an enterprising enemy With the departure of ‘ 
Guise from Italy the age of the Italian expeditions comes | 
to an end. On the northern side of the realm things had 
gone just as badly. Philibert of Savoy, cunimariding for | 
Philip with Spanish and English troops, marched into 
France as far as to the Somme, and laid siege to St Quentin, ' 
which was bravely defended by Admiral Coligny. Anne 
of Montmorency, coming up to relievo the place, managed 
his movements so clumsily that be w'as caught by Count 
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Egmout and the Flemish horse, and with incredibly 
small loss to the conquerors, was uttcily routed (1557;. 
Montmorency himself and a crowd of nobles and soldiers 
were taken ; the slaughter was great. ( V)ligny made a 
gallant and tenacious stand in the town itself, but at last 
was overwhelmed, and the place felt. Teruble as these 
mishaps were to France, Philip II. was not ol a tem]>er to 
push an advantage vigorously ; and while his army lingered, 

Francis of Guise came swiftly back from Italy; and mbtc.id 
of wasting strength in a doubtful attack on the allies in 
Picardy, by a sudden stroke of genius ho assaulted and took 
CSdais (January 1558), ond 8we])t the English finally oil 
the soil of France. This unexpooled and brilliunt bbuv 
cheered and solaced the afflicted country, while it finally 
secured the ascendency of the house of Guise. The duke’s 
brother, the caidinul of Lorraine, carried all before him m 
the king’s councils ; the dauidiin, betrothed long before, 
was now married to Mary id Scots ; a secret treaty bound 
the j^oung queen to bring her kingdom over with her; it 
was thought that France with Scotland w^ould be at least 
a match for England joined with Spain. In the same 
year 1568 the French advance along the const, after they 
nad taken Dunkirk and Nioiq»ort, was finally cliecked by 
the brilliant genius of Count Kgmont, who defeated them 
at Oravelines. All now began to wish for peace, oapecially 
Montmorency, weary of being a prisoner, and anxious to 
get back to court, that he might check the fovhincs of the 
Guises ; Philip desired it, that ho might have free hand 
against heiusy. And so at Cateau Cambresis a peace was 
made in April 1559, by wdiich France retained the three 
bishoprics and Calais, surrenderiug Thimiville, Montm<^<ly, 
and one or two other frontier towns, while she recovered 
Ilam and »St Quentin ; the house of Havoy was reinstated 
by Philip, as a reward to Philibert for his services, and 
formed a solid barrier fora time between France and Italy , 
cross marriages bctw’een Spain, France, and Savoy were 
arranged ; and finally the treaty contained seci'ot articles 
by which the Guises for France and Granvella for the 
Netherlands agreed to crush heresy with the strong hand. 

As a se([nel to this peace, Henry II. held a great tourna- 
ment at Paris, at which ho was accidentally slain by a 
Scottish knight in the lists. 

The Giii^e-i imw^ shot up into unbounded power. The Francis 
new king, Francis IL, was devoted to his young wife, IL 
and she was entirely led by her uncles the Guises ; so 
strong they seemed that Philip of Spain was alaimed 
lest Mary Stewart should also win the English crown, 
and he allowed the accession of Queen Elizabeth, iu cun- 
sdiueiico of bis fears, to pass uiichallongod. As yet, parties 
at court were not marked simply by their tlioologicul 
views ; that would follow in time. On tlio Guise side the 
cardinal of Lorraine wuis the cleverest man, the true head, 
while Francis the duke was the arm ; he showed leanings 
tow'ards the Lutherans, On the other side the head was the 
dull and obstinate Anne of Montmorency, the constable, 
an unw’avenng Catholic, supported by the three Coligny 
brothers, who all were or became Huguenots. The queen- 
mother, Catherine, fluctuated uneasily between the parties, 
and though Catholic herself, or rather not a Protestant, did 
not hesitate to befriend the Tluguenots, if the political arena 
seemed to need their gallant swords. Their noblest loader 
was Coligny the admiral ; their recognized head was Anti^iiy 
king of Navarre, a man os foolish as fearless. He w^as heir 
presumptive to the throne after the Valois boys, and claimed 
to have charge of the young king Though the Guises had 
the lead at first, the Huguenots seemed, from their strong 
aristocratic connoxiona, to have the fairer prospects before 
them. 

'Uhirty years of desolate civil strife are before us, and w'o 
must set it all down briefly aud drily. The prelude to the 
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|i 60 . troubles was played by tho ITtiguenots, who in 1 5C0, guided 
by La Renaudie, a Perigord gentleman, formed a plot to 
carry off tho young king ; for Francis IL had already 
treated them with considerable severity, and had dismissed 
from his councils both the princes of the blood royal and 
the Ot)n»table Montmorency. The plot failed miserably, 
and La Ronaudie lost his life; it only secured more 
firmly the authority of tho Guises, As a counterpoise to 
their influence, the queen-mother now conferred the vacant 
chancellorship on one of the wisest men France has ever 
seen, her Lord Bacon, Michel L*I£6pital, a man of the 
utmost priidetico and moderation, who, had the times 
been better, might have won constitutional liberties for 
his country, and appeased her civil strife. As it was, he 
saved her from the Inquisition ; his hand drew the edicts 
which nun d at enforcing toleration on P'rance ; he guided 
the aHsembly of notables which gathered at f'ontainobleau, 
and induced thorn to attempt a compromise which moderate 
OatholicH and Calvinists might accept, and which might 
lessen tho power of the Guises. This assembly was followed 
by a meeting of the Btates-Cjloneral at Orleans, at which the 
prince of Condd and the king of Navarre were seized by tho 
Guises on a charge of having had to do with LaRenaudie’s 
plot. Tt would have gone hard with them had not the 
sickly king at this very time fallen ill and died (15G0). 

Chsdes This was a grievous blow to the Guises ; they had their 

^ hands on their rivals, and would have got rid of them in 
a few days ; they had laid their plans to crush the south, 
and jmt down tho Huguenots by martial law ; the queen- 
mother was poworlesR, the middle party behind her was as 
nothing. Now, as in a moment, all was shattered ; Catherine 
de’ Medici rose at once to the command of affairs ; the new 
king, Charles TX., was only ten years old, and her position 
as regent was assured. Tho Guises would gladly have 
ruled with lior : but she had no fancy for that ; she and 
Chancellor L’HGpital were not likely to ally themselves 
with all that was severe and repressive. Still, parties made 
a kind of armistice for a while; the qucon-mother drew 
towards easy-tempered Antony of Navarre; tho Guises 
retained much of their ])Ower; Cond(i w^ua set free; the 
extremer measures propiKS(‘d by the Huguenots, who wished 
tho king of Navarro to seize the regency for himself, wore 
not regarded with any favour. While the Guises had been 
omnipotent, tho discontented parties excluded by them from 
power and ofllco were hold togotlier by the bonds of o coin- 
niou adversity; the change of affairs loosened their friend- 
ship. l^hey fell into three groups:— the priucos of the blood, 
witli the queen-mother ; tho constable Anne of Montmor- 
ency and his Catholic friends ; and thirdly, the Huguenot 
nobles and cities of the south and west. The princes of 
the blood, through Antony of Navarro, had close connexions 
with (lie Huguenots; and when the queen-mother had 
secured him, she doubtless deemed that she would at least 
be able to neutralize their influence on affairs. She there- 
fore set herself to secure also tho constable and his party, 
and oieated a kind of triiimvirnto (composed of herself, 
Antony of Navarro, and Anno of Montmorency), with which 
she lu»ped to rule the country, and to keep tho Guises 
m check. Hero was a splendid field for tlioso intrigues 
in which she had her being; yet the queen’s ultimate aim 
was a good one, for she really desired the tranquillity of 
PVauce, and hoped to see Catholics and Huguenots dwell- 
ing like brethren side by side. It must not be forgotten 
that the best part of her iiolicy was inspired by the Chan- 
cellor L’H6pital. 

Now it was that Mary Sto>vart, tho queen-clowagei, was 
compelled to lt‘avo France fur Scotland ; her departure 
clearly marks the fall of the Guises, and it also showed 
Philip of Spain that it was no longer noeossavy for him to 
refuse aid and counsel to the Guises; their claims wore no 
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longer formidable to him on the larger sphere of European 1961.61 
politics ; no longer could Mary Stewart dream of weaxing 
the triple crown of Scotland, France, and England. 

The tolerant language of L’Hdpital at the States-General 
of Orleans in 1561 satisfied neither side. The Huguenots 
w ere restless ; the Bourbon princes tried to crush the Quises, 
in return for their own imprisonment the year before ; the 
constable was offended by the encouragement shown to the 
Huguenots; it was plain that new changes impended. 
Montmorency began them by going over to the Guises ; 
and the fatal triumvirate of Francis, duke of Guise, Mont- The tn- 
niorency, and St Andrii, the marshal, was formed. We umvirate 
find the king of Spain forthwith entering the field of 
French intrigues and politics, as the support and stay of 
this triumvirate. Parlies take a simpler form at once, — 
one party of Catholics, and another of Huguenots, with the 
queen-mother -and the moderates left powerless between 
them. These last, guided still by L’HGpital, once more 
convoked the States-General at Pontoise : the nobles and the 
third estate seemed to side completely with the queen and 
the moderates; a controversy between Huguenots and 
Jesuits at Poissy only added to the discontent of the 
Catholics, who were now joined by foolish Antony king of 
Navarre. The edict of January 1562 is the most remark- 
able of tho attempts made by the queen-mother to satisfy 
the Huguenots ; but purty-posaion was already too strong 
for it to succeed ; civil war had become inevitable. The 
recall of the duke of Guise from Lorraine by his party 
made an outbreak certain. The Guises themselves were 
not without Lutheran sympathies; their border-position 
between France and Germany, their literary tastes, and 
relations with German princes, made this natural enough. 

Still they were Catholics, and Lutheran sympathies were 
very diflTerent fiom Huguenot politics. The sudden out- 
break at Vassy on the borders of Champagne, which marked 
the entry of tho Guises into France proper, and tho murder 
of Huguenots in the granary in which they were holding 
service,- a massacre condemned by Francis of Guise him- 
self, — mark the opening of the civil wars (Ist March 
1562). The period may be divided into four parts : — (1) Periods 
the wars before tho establishment of the League (1562- the 
1570); (2) the period of the St Bartholomew (1570-1573); 

(.3) tlie struggle of tho now Politique party against tho^*^ 
Leaguers (1573-1589) ; (4) the elForts of Henry IV. to 
crush the League and reduce the country to peace (1589- 
1598). The period can also be divided by that aeries of 
agreements, or peaces, which break it up into eight wars. 

1. The war of 1562, on the skirts of which Philip of The first 
Spain Interfered on the one side, and Queen Elizabeth with 
the Calviriistic Geman princes on the other, showed at 
once that the Huguenots were by far the weaker party. 

The English troops at Havre enabled them at first to com- 
mand the lower Seine up to Rouen ; but the other party, 
after a long siege which cost poor Antony of Navarre his 
life, took that ]>lace, and relieved Paris of anxiety. The 
Huguenots had also spread far and wide over the south and 
west, occupying Orleans ; the bridge of Orleans was their 
point of junction between Poitou and Germany. While 
the strength of tho Catholics lay to the cast, in Picardy, 
and at Paris, the Huguenot power was mostly concentrated 
in tho south and w’est of France. Cond6, who commanded 
at Orleans, supported by German allies, made an attempt 
on Paris, but finding tho capital too strong for him, turned 
to tho west, intending to join the English troops from 
Havre. Montmorency, however, caught him at Dreux : and 
in tho battle that ensued the marsiial of France, St Andrd, 
perished; Condi!* w^as captured by the Catholics, Mont 
moreucy by the Huguenots. Coligny, the admiral, drew 
off his defeated troops with great skill, and fell back to 
beyond the Loire ; tbe duke of Guise remained as sole 
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head of the Catholics. Pushing on his advantage, the 
duke immediately laid siege to Orleans, and there he fell 
by the hand of a Huguenot assassin. Both parties had 
suffered so much that the queen-mother thought she might 
interpose with terms of peace ; the edict of Amboise (March 
1563) closed the war, allowing the Calvinists freedom of 
worship in the towns they held, and some other scanty 
privileges. A three years* quiet followed, though all men 
suspected their neighbours, and the high Catholic party 
tried hard to make Cathenne sacrihce L’Uopital and take 
sharp measures with the Muguenots. They on their side 
were restless and suspicious, and it was felt that another 
war could not be far off. Intrigues were incessant, all 
men thinking to make their profit out of the weakness 
of France. The struggle between Calvinists and Catholics 
in the Netherlands roused much feeling, though Catherine 
refused to favour either party. She collected an army of 
her own ; it was rumoured that she intended to take the 
Huguenots by surprise, and annihilate them. In autumn 
1567 their patience gave way, and they raised the standard 
of revolt, in harmony with the heroic Netherlanders. 
Cond4 and the Ch&tillons beleaguered Pans from the 
north, and fought the battle of 8t Denis, in which the old 
constable Anne of Montmorency was killed. The Hugue* 
aots, however, were defeated and forced to withdraw, Condd 
marching eastwards to join the German troops now coming 
up to his aid. No more serious fighting followed ; the 
peace of Longjumeau (March 1568) closed the second war, 
leaving matters much as they were. The aristocratic re- 
sistance against the Catholic sovereigns, against what is 
often called** the Catholic Reaction,” bad proved itself 
hollow ; in Germany and the Netherlands, as well as in 
France, the Protestant cause seemed to fail ; it was not 
until the religious question became mixed ii]) with ques- 
tions as to political rights and freedom, as in the Low 
Countries, that a new spirit of hope began to spring up. 

The peace of Longjumeau gave no security to the 
Huguenot nobles ; they felt that the assassin might catch 
them any day. An attempt to seize Cond^ and Ooligny 
failed, and served only to irritate their party; Cardinal 
Chditillon escaped to England; Jeanne of Navarre and her 
young son Henry took refuge at La Rochelle ; L’Hopital 
was dismissed the court. The queen-mother seemed to 
have thrown off her cloak of moderation, and to be ready 
to relievo herself of the H uguenots by any means, fair or 
Thetlur<i foul. War accordingly could not fail to break out again 
war before the end of the year. CondiS had never been so 
strong ; with his friends in England and the Low Countries, 
and the enthusiastic support of a groat party of nobles and 
religious adherents at home, his hopes rose ; he even talked 
of deposing the Valois and reigning in their stead. He 
lost his life, however, early in 1569, at the battle of Jarnac. 
Coligny once more with difiicuUy, as at Dreux, saved the 
broken remnants of the defeated Huguenots. Condi’s 
death, regarded at the time by the Huguenots as an irre- 
parable calamity, proved in the end to be no serious loss ; 
for it made room for the true head of the party, Henry of 
Navarre. No sooner had Jeanne of Navarre heard of the 
mishap of Jarnac than she came into the Huguenot camp, 
and presented to the soldiers her young son Henry and the 
young prince of Cond6, a mere child. Her gallant bearing 
and the true soldier-spirit of Coligny, who shone most 
brightly in adversity, restored their temper ; they even won 
some small advantages. Before long, however, the duke of 
Anjou, the king’s youngest brother, caught and punished 
them severely at Moncontour. Both parties thenceforward 
wore themselves out with desultory warfare. In August 
1570 the peace of St Germain-en-Laye closed the third 
war, and ended tho first period. 

2. It was the most favourable peace the Huguenots had 
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won as yet ; it secured them, beside previous rights, four 187M1 
strongholds. The Catholics wore dissatisfied ; they could 
not sympathize with tho queen-mother in her alarm at the 
growing strength of Philip IL, head of the Catholics in 
Europe; they dreaded the existence and growing influ- 
ence of a party now beginning to receive a definite name, 
an honourable nickname, the Politiques. These were ThsPe- 
that large body of French gentlemen who loved tlie honour 
of their country rather than their religious party, and 
w^ho, though Catholic.s, were yet moderate and tolerant 
The day will come when they will assert themselves as the 
true patriot-party, and, supporting Henry IV., will find out 
a solution for the vexed (jnestions and the troubles of their 
times. On the other hand, the Huguenots wore frightened 
by the peace, and regarded its favourable terms as baits 
and snares. They withdrew sullenly to La Rochelle ; the 
friendly attitude of Charles IX. alarmed them still more : 
they were scarcely reassured by seeing him ally himself 
with the house of Austria, then not friendly with 8pain. A 
pair of marriages now proposed by the court amazed them 
still more. It was suggested that tho duke of Anjou should 
marry Queen Elizabeth of England, and Henry of Navarre 
Margaret of Valois, the king’s sister. Charles IX. hoped 
thus to bo rid of his brother whom he disliked, and to win 
powerful support against Spain, by the one match, and by 
the other to bring tho civil wars to a close. The sketch of 
a far-reaching resistance to Philip II. was drawn out ; eo 
convinced of his good faith was the prudent and sagacious 
William of Orange, that on tho strength of these i)lan8 he 
refused good terms now offered him by Spam. There seems 
no doubt that whatever tho subtle Catherine may have 
thought and meant, Charles IX. was sincere. Catherine 
cared more for her favourite son Henry of Anjou than for 
the king, whom she despised ; she took no pleasure in those 
schemes for helping the Netherlanders in their revolt, by 
which Charles hoped to occupy hia Ilugueuot subjects, 
while he preserved peace at home. She seems all this 
while to have wished to see some half dozen Huguenot 
leaders assassinated ; thereby she thouglit tho party would 
be neutralized. Bhe was far from pleased at the ascendency 
which Coligny, from the moment the king saw him, exer- 
cised in the royal councils. The duke of Aloii^on, the re- 
maining son of Catherine, the brother who did not come to 
the throne, was deeply interested in tho plans for a war in 
the Netherlands; Anjou, who had withdrawn from the 
scheme of marriage with Queen Elizabeth, was at this 
moment a candidate for the throne of Poland ; while nego- 
tiations respecting it were going on, Margaret of Valois was 
married to Henry of Navarre, — tho worst of ^ives to a hus- 
band none too good. Coligny, who had strongly opposed 
the candidature of Anjou for tho throne of Poland, was set 
on by an assassin, employed by the queen-mother and her 
favourite son, and badly wounded ; the Huguenots were in 
utmost alarm, filling tho air with cries and menaces. 

Charles showed great concern for his friend’s recovery, and 
threatened vengeance on the assassins. What was his 
astonishment to learn that those assassins were his mother 
and brother I Catherine worked on bis fears, and the plot 
for the great massacre was combined in an instant. The 
very next day after the king’s consent was wrung from him, 

24th August 1572, the massacre of St Bartholomew’s day heSt 
took place. The murder of Coligny was completed ; his 
son-in-law Teligny perished ; all the chief Huguenots were 
slain ; the slaughter spread to country towns ; the church 
and the civil power were at one, and the victims, taken at 
unawares, could make no resistance. Tho two Bourbons, 

Henry and the prince of Cond6, were spared ; they bought 
their lives by a sudden convorsion to Catholicism. The 
chief guilt of this great crime lies with Catherine de’ Medici ; 
for though it is certain that she did not plan it long beforo. 
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fwsafisination waa a recognized part of Iter way of dealing 
with HuguenoU; only she wan too fine to do it in the 
coar«o and wholesale way of tho St Bartholomew. It is 
fn)m her that tho taste for muider in Franco chiefly sprang. 
The (iiiises may well share with her ; they planned and 
e Keen ted the hasty oct ; they too had Jong dabbled in 
nrirde*’, Tho kiiig^s share in it was, like himself, weak and 
impulsive ; ho was the iast to come in, tho first to re[>eDt 
The evil deed was highly applauded as a master-stroke by 
pope and Spanish kuig Vat it soon became clear that 
the criino was a blunder also. The effects of it, startling 
for the moment, eiuibled the middle party to take the lead. 
The duke of Aleinjon never approved of the massacre ; the 
moderates throughout Franco wore shocked and outraged ; 
tho Huguenots, weakened fora while, were content to unite 
with the i^>litiqueH, and place themselves under their lead' 
ing; Cutlierine lost her power of balancing between the 
j)arties, ff»r they are now but two,— that of the League, and 
that of tho rest of France. A short war followed,— a revolt 
of tho southern cities rather than a war. They made 
tenacious an<l heroic resistance ; a largo part of the royal 
forces sympathized rather with them than with tho League ; 
and in July 1573, the edict of Boulogne granted them 
even more than they had been promised by tho peace of 
8t Germains. 

3. Wo have reached tho period of the '’Wars of tho 
League, as tho four later civil wars are often called. The 
last of the four is alone of any real importance. 

Just as the peace of I^a Rochelle was concluded, the duke 
of Anjou, having boon cleclod king of Poland, left France ; 
it was not long before troubles began again. The duke of 
Alen<;on was vexed by liis mother’s neglect; as heir pre- 
sumptive to tho crr)wn he thought ho deserved better treat- 
ment, and sought to give himself considoration by drawing 
towanls the middle party; Catherine seemed to be in- 
triguing for the ruin of that party ; nothing was safe while 
she was moving. Tho king had never held up his head 
since the Bartholomew ; it was seen that he now was 
dying, and tho queou-inother took the opportunity of laying 
hands on the middle party. She arrested AI0U50U, Mont- 
morency, and Henry of Navarre, together with some lessor 
chiefs; in tho midst of it all Charles IX. died (1574) in 
misery, leaving the ill-umonod <’rown to Ilcniy of Anjou, 
king of Poland, his next brother, his mother’s favourite, 
tho worst of a bad breed. At tlio same time the fifth civil 
war broke out, interesting chiefly because it was during its 
coutimiance that the famous League was actually fonned. 

Henry lU., when he hoard of Ids brother’s death, was 
oidy too eager to slip away like a culprit from Poland, 
though ho showed no alacrity in returning to Franco, and 
dallied with the pleasures of Italy for months. An attempt 
to dr.iw him over to tho side of tho P<)liti<|Uos failed com- 
pletely ; ho attached himself on the contrary to tho Gubes, 
and plunged into tho grossest dissipation, while he posed 
himself before men OkS a good and zealous Catholic. Tho 
Politi(iues and Huguenots therefore made a compact in 
1575, at Milhaud ou tho Tarn, and chose tlio prince of 
Coml6 as their hoail ; Henry of Navarro escaped from Paris, 
threw off liis forced Catholicism and joined thorn. Against 
them tho strict Catholics seemed powerless; tho queen- 
mother cloHod tins war with the peace of Chastonoy (May 
157C), with terms unusually favourable for both Politiqucs 
and ITuguenots: — for the latter free worship throughout 
France, except at Paris ; for the chiefs of the former great 
governments,— for Alom^on a large central district, for 
Cond^ Picardy, for Henry of Nuvurre Ouyenne. 

To resist all this tho high Catholic party framed the 
League they ha<l long been meditating ; it is said that tho 
cardinal of Lorraine had sketched it years before, at the 
time uf the later sittings of tho council of Trent. Lesser com- 


pacts had already been made from time to time ; now it was BiTMi 
proposed to form one great league, towards which all should 
gravitate. The head of the League was Henry, duke of 
Guise, the second ‘‘ Balafr4,” who had won that title in 
fighting against the German teiters tho year before, when 
they entered France under Cond<^. He certainly hoped at 
this time to succeed to the throne of France, either by 
deposhig the corrupt and feeble Henry HI., **as Pippin 
dealt with Hilderik,” or by seizing the throne, when the 
king’s debaucheries should have brought him to thti grave. 

The Catholics of the more advanced type, and specially the 
Jesuits, now in the flush of credit and success, su|>- 
ported him warmly, Tho headquarters of the movement 
wore in Picardy, its first object opposition to tho establish- 
ment of Cond6 as governor uf that province. The League 
was also very popular with the common folk, especially in the 
towns of the north. It soon found that Paris was its natural 
centre ; thence it spread swiftly across the whole of France; 
it was warmly supported by Philip of Spain. The States- 
General, convoked at Blois in 1576, could bring no rest 
to France; opinion was just as much divided there as 
in the country ; and the year 1577 saw another petty war, Tlje 
counted as the sixth, which was closetl by the peace of suth 
Bergerac, another ineffectual truce, which settled nothing. 

Tt was a peace made with the Politiques and Hiiguonots 
by tho court ; it is significant of tho now state of affairs 
that the League openly refused to be bound by it, and 
continued a linrossing, objectless warfare. The duke of 
Anjou (he had taken that title on his brother Henry’s 
accession to tho throne) in 1578 deserted the court party, 
towards which his mother had drawn him, and madf3 
friends with the Calvinists in the Netherlands. The 
southern provinces named him ‘‘Defender of their liberties*'; 
they had hopes he might wed Elizabeth of England ; they 
quite mistook their man. In 1579 “the Gallants’ War Th© 
broke out ; the Leaguers had it all their own way ; but 
Henry III., not too friendly to them, and, uiged by his 
brother Anjou, to whom had been offered sovereignty over 
the seven United Provinces in 1580, offered tho insurgents 
easy terms, and the treaty of FJeix closed the seventh war, 

Anjou in the Netherlands could but show his weakness ; 
nothing went well with him ; and at last, having utterly 
wearied out his friends, he fled, after the failure of liis 
attempt to secure Autwerj), into France. There ho fell ill 
of consumption, and died in 1584. 

This changed at once tlio complexion of the succession 
question. Hitherto, though no children seemed likely to 
bo bom to him, Henry HI. was young and might live long, 
and his brother was there as his heir. Now, Henry IIL 
was the last prince of tho Valois, and Henry of Navarro in 
hereditary succession was heir presumptive to the throne, 
unless the Salic law were to be set aside. Tho fouith 
son of St Louis, Robert, count of Clermont, who manied 
Beatrix, heiress of Bourbon, was the founder of the house 
of Bourbon. Of this family the two elder branches had 
died out : — John, who had been a central figure in the war 
of tho Public Weal, in 1488 ; Peter, husband of Anne of 
France, in 1503 ; neither of them leaving heirs male. Of 
the younger branch Francis died in 1525, and the famous 
Constable Bourbon in 1527. This loft as the only repre- 
sentatives of the family the counts of La Marche ; of these 
the elder had died out in 1438, and the junior alone sur- 
vived in the counts of Vend6me. The head of thi.s branch, 
Charles, was made duke of Voud6me by Francis L in 1515 ; 
he was father of Antony, duke of Vend5me, who, by marry- 
ing the heroic Jeanne of Albret, became king of Navarre, 
and of Louis, who founded the house of Cond6 ; lastly, 
Antony was the father of Henry IV, He was therefore a 
very distant cousin to Henry III,; the houses of Capet, of 
Alen^on, of Orleans, of Angoul^me, of Maine, and of 
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Hurgandy, as well as the elder Bourbons, had to fall ex- 
tinct before Henry of Namro could become heir to the 
crown. All this, however, had now happened; and the 
^luguenots greatly rejoiced in the prospect of a Calvinist 
king. The Politique party showed no ill-will towards him ; 
bjth they and the court narty declared that if he would 
become once more a Catholic they would rally to him ; the 
Guises and the League were naturally all the more firmly 
set against him ; and Henry of Navarre saw that he could 
not as yet safely endanger his influence with the Huguenots, 
while his conversion would not disanu the liostility of the 
League. They had before this put forward as heir to the 
throne Henry’s uncle, tlio wretched old Cardinal Bourbon, 
w*ho had all the faults and none of the good qualities of 
his brother Antony. Under cover of his name the duke of 
Guise hoped to secure the succession for himself ; he also 
sold himself and his party to Philip of Sjmin, who w’as now 
in fullest expectation of a flnol triumph over his foes. He 
had assassinated William the Silent ; any day Elizabeth or 
Henry of Navarre might bo found murdered ; the domina- 
tion of Spain over Europe seemed almost secured. The 
pact of Joinville, signed between Philip, Guise, and May- 
enne, gives us the measure of the aims of the high Catholic 
party. Paris warmly sided with them ; the new develoj)- 
The ment of the League, the *• Sixteen of Paris,” one representa- 
Sixowen Qf districts of the capital, formed a 

M aris. organization and called for the king’s deposition ; 

they invited Henry, duke of Guise, to Paris. Soon after 
Ihis Henry III. humbled himself, and signed tbo treaty of 
Nemoum (1585) with the Leaguers. He hereby became 
nominal head of the League, and its real slave. 

The eighth war, tlnj “War of the Three Henries,” that 
♦Mghth of Hotiry HI. and Henry of (jfuise against Henry of 
‘'•War of brok(i out. The pope made lii.s voice liearil; 

{1, (.Three >^ixlus excommunicated tlie Bourbons, llonry und Clond6, 
Henries ” and blossod the leaguers. For the first time there was 
some real life in one of these civil wars; for Henry of 
Navarre rose nobly to the level of his troubles. At first 
the balance of succchses was soinewliat in favour of the 
Leaguers ; the political atmosphere grew even more 
chreateuing, and terrible tilings, like lightning-flashes, 
gleamod out now and again. Such, for example, was the 
execution of Mary Stewart, queen of Scots, in 158G. It 
wa.s known that Philip II. was preparing to crush England. 
Elizabeth did what she could to support Henry of Nnvaire , 
he had the good fortune to win tho battle of Contras, in 
which the duke of Joyciiso, one of the favourites of Henry 

III., was defeated and killed. Tho duke of Guise, on the 
other hand, was too strong for the Germans, who had 
marched into France to join the Huguenots, and defeated 
them at Viuiory and Auneau, after which ho marched in 
triumph to Pans, in siiite of the orders and opposition of tho 
king, who, finding himself powerless, withdrew to Chartres. 
Once more Henry III. was obliged to accept such terms as 
the Leaguers chose to impose ; and with rage in his heart 
he signed the “Edict of Union” (1588), in which he 
named tho duke of Guise lieu tenant-general of the king- 
dom, and declared that no heretic could succeed to the 
throne. Unable to endure tho humiliation, Henry IIT. 
that same winter assassinated the duke and the cardinal 
of Guise, and seized many loaders of tho League, though 
he missed the duke of Mayenne. This scandalous murder 
of tho “ King of Paris,” us the capital fondly called the 
duke, brought the wretched king no solace nor power. His 
mother did not live to see tho end of her son ; she died in 
this the darkest period of his career, and must have been 
aware that her cunning and her immoral life had brought 
nothing but misery to herself and all her race. The power 
of the League party seemed as great as ever ; the duke of 
Mayenne entered Paris, and declared open war on Henry 
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111., who, after some hesitation, threw himself into the 16ltt 
hands of his cousin Henry of Navarre in the spring of 

1 589. The old Politique party now rallied to the king ; the 
Huguenots were staunch for their old leader ; things looked 
leas dark for them since the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada in the previous summer. Tho Swiss, aroused by 
the threats of ihe duke of Savoy at (ienova, joined the 
Germans, who once more entered north -eastern Franco ; tho 
Leuguei‘s wore unable to make head cither against them or 
against tJie armies of the two kings ; they fell back or 
Paris, and the allies hemmed them in. Tho defence of the 
capital was but languid ; the populace missed their idol, 
the duke of Guise, and tho moderate party, never extin- 
guished, recovered strength. All looked as if tho royalists 
would soon reduce the last stronghold of the League, wlun 
lloiiry 111. was suddenly slain by tho dagger of a fanatical 
hnlf-w'itted [»iiest. The king had only time to commend 
Henry of Navarre to his courtiers as his heir, und to exhort 
him to become a Catholic, before he closed his eyes, and 
ended the long roll of his vices and crimes. And thus in 
crime and shamC tho house of Valois went dowui. For a 
few years the throne remaind practically vacant : the hero- 
ism of Henry of Navarre, the loss of strength in the Catholic 
powers, the want of avigoious head to tho League, — these 
things all sustained tho Bourbon in his arduous struggle ; 
the middle party grew in strength daily, and when once 
Henry had allowed himself to be converted, he became the 
national sovereign, the national favourite, and the high 
(^atholics fell to tho fatal position of an unpatriotic faction 
depending on the arm of tho foreigner. 

4. The civil wars were not over, for the heat of party Henry 
raged as yet imslaked ; tho Politiques could not all at once i V. 
adopt a Huguenot king, the League party had pledged 
itself to resist the heretic, and Henry at first had Utilc 
more than the Huguenots at his back. There w'cre also 
formidable claimants fur the throne. Chailc.s 11., duke ol tIio 
L orraim', who had married Claude, younger daughter oftlwni- 
Ilenry II., and who was therefore brothcr-m-law" to Henry 
l\^, set up a vague claim; the king of Spain, Philip II., 
thcuight that the Salic law had prevailed lung enough iu 
France, and that his own wife, the elder daughter of Henry 

11., Imd the best claim to the tlirono; the (»ui.scs, though 
then head was gone, still hoidng for the ciuwn, proclaimed 
their shum-king the cardinal of Bourbon as Chailes X., and 
intrigued behind tho shadow^ of his name. The duke of 
Mayenne, their present chief, was tho most formidable of 
Henry’s op[»onentH; his party called for a convocation of 
States-Genoral, w hich should choose a king to succeed, or 
to replace, their feeble Charles X, During this struggle the 
high Catholic party, inspired by Jesuit advice, stood for- 
w^ard as tho admirers of constitutional priuci])leH ; they 
culled on the nation to decide tho question as to the suc- 
cession ; their Jesuit friends wrote books on the sovereignty 
of the j)Ooplo. They summoned up troop.s from cveiy side; 
tlie duke of Lorraine sent his sou to resist Henry and sup- 
jiort liis ow'u claim ; the king of Spain sent a body of 
men ; the League-princes brought what force they could. 
Henry of Navarro at the same moment found himself 
weakened by the silent witlidruwal from bis camp of tho 
army <)f Henry III,; the Politique nobles did not care at 
first to tin ow in their lot with tho Huguenot chieftain ; 
tliey offered to confer on Henry the post of cominander-in- 
chief, and to reserve the question as to the succession ; 
they let him know that they recognized his hereditaiy 
rights, and were hindered only by his heretical iqiinions ; if 
he would but bo converted, they were bis. Henry tem- 
porized , his true strength, for the time, lay in his Huguenot 
followers, rugged and faithful fighting-men, whose belief 
was the motive-power of their allegiance and of their 
courage. If he joined the Politiques at their price, the 
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680^1. price of declaring himself Catholic, the Huguenots would 
he offended if not alienated. 8o he neither absolutely re- 
fused nor said yes ; and the chief Catholic nobles, in the 
main, stood aloof, watching the struggle between Huguenot 
and Leaguer, as it worked out its course. ^ 

Henry, thus weakened, abandoned the siege of Paris, and 
fell back; with the bulk of his forces he niarched into 
N ormandy, so as to be within reach of English succour ; a 
considerable army wont into Champagne, to be ready to 
join any Bwiss or German help that might come. These 
were the great days of the life of Henry of Navarre. After 
the rough training of his boyhood, when his noble mother 
was no inoro, and he had become entangled with the dis- 
solute Valois court, he had taken willing share in their 
debaucheries, and seemed no bettor than the rest ; after he 
had secuied liis throne, he relapsed again into a scandalous 
life, winch dimmed the lustre of his vigorous government. 
Put now he was at his best ; in the life of cathpB, the ex- 
citementB of the battlefield, in the flashes of genius with 
which he fought successfully against heavy odds, Henry 
showed himself a hero, who strove for a great cause — the 
cause of European freedom — an well as for his own crown. 

The duke of Mayenne followed the Huguenots down into 
the west, and found Henry awaiting him in a strong posi* 
tiou at Arques, near Dieppe ; hero at bay tbe “ B^arnais 
indicted a heavy blow on his assailants; Mayenne fell 
back into Picardy ; the prince of Lorraine drew off alto- 
gether ; and Henry marched back triumphantly to Paris, 
ravaged the suburbs, and then withdrew to Tours, where he 
was recognized ns king by the parliament. His campaign 
of 1580 had been most successful ; he had defeated the 
League in a great battle, thanks to his skilful use of his 
position at Arques, and the gallantry of his troops, which 
more than counterbalanced the great disparity in numbers. 
He had seen dissension break out among his enemies ; even 
the pope, Sixtus V., had shown him some favour, and the 
Politique nobles were certainly not going against him. 
Early in 1590 Henry had secured Anjou, Maine, and 
Nonnafidy, and in March defeated Mayenne in a great 
pitched battle at Tvry, not far from Dreux. The Leaguers 
fell back in consternation to Paris. Henry reduced all the 
country round tbe capital, and sat down before it for a 
stubborn siege. The duke of Parma had at that time his 
hands full in the Low Countries ; young prince Maurice w^as 
beginning to show his great abilities as a soldier, and had 
got posBeusion of Breda ; all, how^ever, had to be suspended 
by the Bpauiards on that siJe, mthor than lot Henry of 
Navarro take Paris. Parma with great skill relieved the 
capital without striking a blow, and the campaign of 1590 
endsd in a failure for Henry. The success of Parma, 
howcvcir, made Frenchmen feel that Henry’s was the 
national caiise, and that the League flourished only by in- 
terference of the foreigner. Were the king of Navarro 
but a Catholic, he should be a king of Franco of whom 
they might all be proud. This feeling was strengthened by 
the death of the old Cardinal Bourbon, which re-openodat 
once the saccession question, and compelled Philip of Spain 
to show his hand. He now claimed the throne for his 
dauglitei Elizabeth, as eldest daughter of the eldest daughter 
of Henry 11. All the neighbours of Franco claimed some- 
thing ; Frenchmen felt tliat it was either Henry IV. or 
dismemberment. The BtSarnais ” grew in meu’s minds to 
be the champion of the Salic law, of the hereditary prin- 
ciple of royalty against feudal weakness, of unity against 
dismemberment, of the nation against the foreigner. 

The middle party, the Politiques of Europe, — the English, 
that is, and the Germans,-- sent help to Henry, by means of 
which he was able to hold his owm in the north-west and 
south-west throughout 1591. Late in the year the violence 
of the Sixteen of Paris drew on them severe punishment 
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from the duke of Mayenne; and consequently the duke 1581-^ 
ceased to be the recognized head of the League, which 
now' looked entirely to Philip IL and Parma, while Paris 
ceased to be its headquarters ; and more moderate counsels 
having taken the place of its fierce fanaticism, the capital 
came under the authority of the lawyers and citizens, 
instead of the priesthood and tbe bloodthirsty mob. Henry 
meanwhile, who was closely beleaguering Kouen, was again 
outgeneraled by Parma, and had to raise the siege. Parma, 
following him westwards, was wounded at Caudebec; aud 
though he carried his army triumphantly back to the 
Netherlands, his career was ended by this trifling wound. 

He did no more, and died in 1592. 

In 1593, Mayenne having sold his owrn claims to Philip The oou. 
of Spain, the opposition to Henry looked more solid and 
dangerous than ever ; ho therefore thought the time was 
come for the great step which should rally to him all the 
moderate Catholics. After a decent period of negotiation 
and conferences, he declared himself convinced, and heard 
mass at St Denis. The conversion had immediate effect ; 
it took the heart out of the opposition ; city after city came 
in ; the longing for peace was strong in every breast, and 
tbe conversion seemed to remove the last obstacle. The 
Huguenots, little as they liked it, could not oppose the step, 
and heped to profit by their champion’s improved position. 

Their ablest man, Sully, had even advised Henry to make 
the plunge. In 1594 Paris opened her gates to Henry, 
who had been solemnly crowned, just before, at Chartres. 

He was welcomed with immense enthusiasm, and from that 
day onwards has ever been the favourite hero of the capital. 

By 1595 only one foe remained, — the Spanish court. The 
League was now completely broken up ; the parliament uf 
Paris gladly aided the king to expel the Jesuits from 
France. In November 1595 Henry declared war against War 
Spain, for anything was better than the existing state of 
things, in whicli Philip’s hand secretly supported all oppo- 
sitiou. The war in 1596 was far from being successful for 
Henry ; he was comforted, however, by receiving at last 
the p^pal absolution, which swept away the last scruples 
of France. 

By rewards and kindliness, — for Henry was always will- 
ing to give and had a pleasant word for all, — must of the 
reluctant nobles, headed by the duke of Mayenne himself, 
came in in the course of 1596. Still the w'ar pressed very 
heavily, aud early in 1597 the capture of Amiens by the 
Spaniards alarmed Paris, aud roused the king to fresh 
energies. With help of Sully (who had not yet received 
the title by which he is known to history) Henry recovered 
Amiens, and checked the Spanish advance. It was noticed 
that while the old Leaguers came very heartily to tlie 
king’s help, the Huguenots hung back in a discontented 
and suspicious spirit. After the fall of Amiens the war 
languished ; the poi>e offered to mediate, aud Henry had 
time to breathe. He felt that his old comrades the offended 
Huguenots had good cause for complaint; and in April 
1598 he issued the famous Edict of Nantes, which secured 
their position for nearly a century. They got toleration 
for their opinions ; might worship openly in all places, with 
the exception of a few towns in which the League had 
been strong ; were qualified to hold office in financial posts 
and in the law ; had a Protestant chamber in the parlia- 
ments. The number of Huguenots is said to have been at 
this time rather over a million in all, though little trust 
can bo put in figures ; they were strong in Burgundy, 

Poitou, Saintonge, Provence, Guyenne, and Dauphiny ; in 
the rest of France there were but few of them. 

Immediately after the publication of the Edict of Nan'ces Th« 
the Treaty of A’^ervins was signed. Though Henry by it ^ 
broke faith with Queen Elizabeth, be secured an honourable 
peace for his country, aud undisputed kingship for himself 
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1596* It was the last act of Philip IL, the confession that his 
^eat schemes were unfulhlled, his policy a failure. 

IIL The Bourbon Monarchy. 

15v8 The year 1598 closes the mediseval histoiy of France ; 
“ «poch henceforth she takes her part in modem history. The 
Frtmce. feudal noblesse has passed away ; the earlier 

rivalries between France and Austria take a new character; 
the centralized absolutist monarchy begins. We are coming 
to the days of the great ministers, — first Sully, then Kiclie- 
lieu, lastly Colbert, under whose rule France becomes great, 
almost in spite of her kings. The age now past had 
little to look back on with pleasure ; the utter corruption 
of the court, reign after reign, the selfish partizanship of 
the nobles, and the harsh incidence of civil war, incline 
us to believe the age to have been thoroughly wretched. 
Yet the condition of the French people was less miserable 
than it had boon ; without seeing much prosperity we hear 
less of famine than in previous or in later ages ; for civil 
wars do not so much exhaust the well-being of a country 
as might appear. It lias been observed that the wars of 
);he Roses did little to check the progress of England ; and 
in like manner the w’ara of the League do not seem to have 
deeply afflicted France. These wars, in fact, were all the 
fighting of lords and princes with their retainers ; they 
were languid and partial ; and though their story might be 
wretched enough, the wretched noss of it chiefly fell on tho 
heads of tho belligerents themselves. There is no Jacquerie 
in this age, as in the 15th and as in the 18th century in 
France; and in some respects the country made a real 
advance. In arts she has never been really great, and her 
age of poetry was nut yet come, llonsard and Du Bartas, 
groat as their reputation was once, do not rise into tho first 
rank of poets, and there arc no better names. In political 
and legal writings, on the other hand, we have tho great 
names of Montaigne and L’llf^pital, of Bodin and Hottmnun, 
of Cujas and iStienne Pasquier. Stephuiius and Joseph 
Scaliger represent classical tastes and chronological investi- 
gation. Town-life was but little injured, except m Pans 
herself, by the wars of the period ; and oven Paris was 
not altogether the worse for thorn, for even Henry 111. took 
an interest in the cai>ital, and tried to develop its resources. 
The Whether the ChnstHui liepublic, that great political 

“Ciim- romance, was ever laid before tho eyes of lleiiry IV. we 
public*^” never know ; at all events it repre.seuta, in a rather 
extreme form, the broader politics of modern history, and 
marks a great change in the relations of states. Many of its 
ideas were, consciously or not, adopted by the imperialism 
of our own century ; for they favoured the national vanity, 
which sought to impose its principles and wishes on Europe. 
It represented the resistance of France to the Austro-Spanibh 
power, affirmed the general principle of toleration, en- 
deavoured to substitute a court of arbitration in place of 
war, recognized many different forms of govornmeat, and 
sought to weld all civilized Europe into one harmonious 
community. That it was a dream the world^s history has 
plentifully proved ; that there was in it much to admire, 
much to strive for, is equally proved by tho persistence of 
many of its ideas, and their agreement with the beat parts 
of the development of Europe in modern times, 
f'arties In 1598, on the close of the Spanish war, when Henry 
^ ^ rV. was at last fully recognized as king of France on all 

sides, we find at his court representatives of the tw'o 
policies which for ages contended for tho possession of the 
great resources of the country. These were tho Hispano- 
Oatholic policy, which aimed at uniting French and Spanish 
interests against the north and west of Europe ; and on 
the other side, the policy of the tolerant party, which 
desired to make France the leader of the Protestant and 
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bberal part of Europe, which allied itself with the Dutch, 3598 
with the North German Lutherans, with the English, with 
the Swedes. It is the glory of Sully, of Richelieu, and 
of Colbert that they advanced the greatness of France by 
following the latter of these lines ; whereas Louis XIV. lost 
power from tho moment that he abandoned himself to the 
Spanish policy. 

So at Henry’s court we find Maximilian of Bethuue, 
lord of Rosny (he was not made duke of Sully till 1606), 
who headed the liberal party, the party of economy and 
good government, opposed to Villoroy, who represented 
the Spanish party, and seemed to have an equal share iii 
tho king’s regard. Between these two were Jcaiinin, a 
great lawyer, and president of the Paris parliament, who 
worked with Sully and SUlery, who held a middle course, 
and was the most trusted diplomatist of his time. Villeroy 
and the Spanish advisers were strongly supported by the 
court, especially after the appearance of Mary de’ Medici, 

The court of Spain was only too glad to thwart Henry 
where it could ; the EInglish court, after the accession of 
James, was too much sot on windy schemes and grand im- 
possibilities to aiibrd a counterpoise on the other side. 

Sully had been made head of the finances in 1597, and 
had found everything in frightful disorder. His stern 
temper, severe manners, even his narrow grasp, proved him 
to be admirably suited for the part he had to play , a more 
enlightened statesuiau might have failed where he succeeded. 

We find ill his finance no large views os to economic princi- 
ples ; w^e only see a rigid determination to stui) waste, to 
punish thieves in high places, to make the taxes yield their 
full worth to the crown, So far as he occupied himself 
with general politics, Bully’s views were right and liberal ; 
he disliked the Spanish tendoncies of the court, and did 
his best to keep his master clear of them. He could not 
make the king ec'ouomical, or reduce the outgoings of the 
state ; on the contrary, he felt himself obliged to make a 
strong army and plentiful artillery, and to accumulate gofxl 
stole of com at the arsenal, so as to be ready for any need. 

In s[ute of those expenses, he speedily lessoned the seventy 
of the taxation ; and as good government mailo traiUiuiUity, 
and tran(]iullity plenty, France bore her burdens with 
increasing willingness and ability. The chief failure of 
Stilly’s adimuiBtratiou lay in his having dune nothing to 
equalize taxation, by compelling noble land to bear its share 
with the labour of the peasaut. Ho laid on some new 
taxes, increased some of the worst of the existing imposts, 
reduced the amount of tho public debt, and encouraged 
agriculture. Henry, who with all his faults had broader 
views than his linance minister, also did his best for manu- 
facture.s ; the edicts of the reign are numerous, and for tho 
most part very sensible and helpful. 

Though tlio civil w^ars were over before 1598, content had 
not returned to tho country. Henry was often ungrateful 
to his old friends and loyal supporters ; and the leaders of 
tho Pol itiiiue party, who might well think they had seemed 
lus throne for him, were especially dissatisfied. Conse- 
quently, when war broke out with the duke of Savoy m 
1600 over some frontier question, the duke of Birou entered Biron 
into a great plot with Savoy and Spain, and carried with 
him a formidable party of nobles. Sully, however, was 
prepared for all ; his artillery and munitions of war were 
such as had never before been seen ; and the duke ot 
Savoy, seeing ^fontimilian, an impregnable stronghold, 
as it wa^ deemed, actually taken, sued for peace. He re 
tamed Saluzzo, for Henry had no desire to meddle in 
Italian politics, and ceded to France Bresse and Bugey, 
V'alromey and Gex, so securing French infinences up 
to the very gates of Geneva, and making it certain that 
the duke of Savoy must never again hope to ciiish that 
vigorous republic. Just before the end of this war, his 
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divorce from Margaret of Valow having come from the pope, 
Henry married Mary de* Medici (I GOO), then in the prime 
of her beauty ; later on elie grew fat and heavy. She 
wa> always atiff and obstinate, a prejudiced follower of 
the old ways, who spent her Ide first in thwarting, after- 
wards i?i obliterating, the traces of the higher Bchemes and 
acts of her spouse. The duke of liiruu, utterly dissatisfied at 
the result *>f the Savoyard war, plunged into fresh con- 
Kpiracy i thou Henry IV. felt no more pity for him, but 
seized and belie ided him ; it was believed that the queen 
herself was mixed nj> in his plot, which had fur*reaching 
r unifications. Hy 1G05 Henry had reduced all the rest of 
his recalcitrant imblcs, treating them wdthout rancour or 
revenge if they came in, ^nd setting trusty oficers Of bis 
own to watcli over them. 

The remainder of the king’s life was occuiued with two 
things . -first, the strengthening of the resources of France 
at home , secondly, the preparations for authoritative inter- 
vtMitionin the aifaireof Europe, which were now beginning 
to attract the attention of all. The king was called on to 
intervene m a mediator between the papacy and Venice in 
i()0G 1007, and decided their quarrel in a way which 
ought to have roused the gratitude of the papal power. 
Chiefly through Henry’s firmness, a truce for twelve years 
was signed between Spain and tlie United Provinces, — for 
tlie Spaniards, exhausted by the siege of Ostond, the greatest 
siege the world had ever seen (1001-1604), and (juite 
unable to c(»pe with the genius of Maurice of Nassau, 
gladly accepted the peaceful overtures of Olden Barnoveldt 
and the commercial grandees of the towns, who then, as 
afterwards, were opposed to the democratic and war-loving 
[»opulation of the country, which supported the house of 
Orange. This truce closed the great struggle of the Low 
Countries for their independonce, and virtually secured it to 
t loiin. While, however, tranquillity reigned in Holland and 
Italy, Germany was growing over more unoasy ; in more 
districts than one the struggle between the communions, 
deferred not ended by the peace of Augsburg of 1555, had 
become acute. Not only in the Slavonic lands connected 
with the house of Austria were there excitement and dis- 
turbance, but in the llhino districts questions had arisen 
which called out the w arm interest of all the three confes- 
sions, — tlie Catholic, Lutlioraii, and Calviuistic. The death 
ot the duke of Cloves iu 1 GOD brought matters to a head ; tlie 
Dutch and Spaniards, the elector of Brandenburg, and the 
emperor, all interfered. Then Henry IV. took up the cause 
of the Protostant luincos, and sent envoys to the Evangelic 
I'liiou of Jlulle (Jauuaiy 1010), and made mo.st vigorous 
[U’cparations fur war, in combination with Maurice of 
Nassau, who agreed to join him with 20,000 Dutchmen in 
Cx’luvca li wusS arranged that the queen should be regent in 
tlit‘ kings absence, and as she had never boon solemnly 
crowned, she delayed Henry’s departure till that ceremony 
\\ id taken place ; iu the days of waiting the kiug, fretting 
Co be off, wont to visit Sully, who lay ill at the Arsenal, 
and [o to.ist his eyos once more on the sjdondid armoury 
;ind munitions of war collected there. As he went, he was 
a-.sA'^sinuted by Itavaillac, who plunged ii knife into his 
heart. It is biiid to have been the eighteenth attempt made 
on hi« life. All the giand plans for iuterfereuco in the 
affairs of Kuroptj, and for the reduction of the house of 
Austria, fell to the ground at once, and German affairs were 
loft to seethe us they would, until iu 1618-1019 they came 

a lioad in tbo outbreak of the Thirty Years' War, The 
knife of lluvailhic, whether ho was set on by the queen and 
the Spanish party or not, did their work; it left the Pro- 
tt'stauta of the north to fight for themselves, relieved the 
king of Spain of grave anxieties, and plunged France once 
more into confusion and trouble. Not till the reign of 
Bichalieu had succeeded the administration of SuUy did 
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France resume her true direction and lead the tesiatauce tol61M4 
the house of Austria. 

Henry IV. had the great quality of individuality. He 
stands out fresh and clear as a distinct personae, of higli 
soul, bright temi^er, original and characteristic speech. 

All great men leave sayings behind them, aud Henry’s 
ring with vigorous good nature and humour. His brilliancy 
in war was that of a cafjtain ; he had not the coolness and 
combination of a general ; his moral character was restless, 
bath ungrateful, self-indulgent ; he took little trouble to* 
help his subjects to greater comfort, though he ever wished 
them well. They felt that there was iu him something of 
the lazy kindliness of Louh XIL He chose a grand 
minister in Sully, and, in spite of some wavering, followed 
him in the right policy for France. He had the faults of 
the Bourbons; yet he was their groatoat king, — on the 
whole, their noblest man. 

Voltaire sums up the good deeds of his reign in nervous 
phrasss ; — 

‘ ‘J usticc is rctonned, and —far harder task! — tlie 1 wo religions live 
ill T>eace — to all appearanec. Agrieultnie is enconiuged; oh Sully 
said, ‘Plough and coiv, Uiehe aie the bnuists of Fiaiiee, whereat 
she sucks; they arc the true mines niul treshiires of Peiu.' Com- 
merce and the aits, which Sully cai*ed for less, were still honoured; 
gold aud silver stufls enricheil hyons and France. Henry esta- 
blished inanufactureH of tiq>cstry; French glass after the Venetian 
stylo began to he luoile. To him alone Franco owes the silkworm 
and ilio mnlhorry, iu y)itc of Sully. It wan Honrv vvlio dug the 
canal which joins the Seine and the Loire. Under him Paris grew 
and grew fair; he built the Place Koyale, ho rebuilt the old biidges. 

Before his day the St Oermain subinb was not connected witli the 
town, aud w as inqiroved ; ho saw to that. Ho built that line bridge 
on which every Frenchman as ho passes still looks up w ith emotion 
at his statue. St Gernmin, Moneeaux, Foutaiuebleau, above all 
the Louvre, were enlarged, almost rebuilt, by linn. He established 
ill luH long gallery iu the Diuvre artists ol nil kinds, and encour- 
aged them fieqiiently with his piesence as well as his iirescnts.” 

Finally, ho had made France the arbiter of Europe, 
as was felt at Venice and Amsterdam, and as w’ould have 
been also felt on the llhine, had not the Spanish faction, 
and the undying hatred of the Catholic fauaticiBin, cut short 
his life on the very eve of groat events. 

Thu regency in Franco belonged in theory to tlie princes 
of the blood-royal; as, however, Catherine do’ Modici had xn> 
made her a precedent, and as Henry IV. had as good as 'ud the 
named his spouse regent, Marie de’ Medici seized the office ' 
at once. 8ho took no vengeance on Sully for his opposition 
to her in pa.st time, but made friends with him, taking 
from him all real power and couuiiaiid of the finances, wiiile 
she left him the charge of the artillery and woods, together 
with the government of Poitou. Tlie princes of the blood- 
royal were easily disposed of : Cond^ v^ us in exile, the 
prince of Conti a cipher ; the count of Soissons she quieted 
with great gifts. Then she composed a council of regency, 
which was managed by her favourites Concml and his wife 
Leonora Galigai. Concini, who purciiased the marquisato 
of Aucre, and was made marshal, though an ambitious aud 
greedy foreigner, did not use his i>ower uiuiss for a time. 

When the princes, headed by CondtS, ojiposed him and 
clamoured foi the convocation of the States-General, Conciu' 
quieted them skilfully, and in 101 4 caused the young king’s 
majority to be declared, — fur Louis XIII. was thou thiiioou 
years old, — and summoned the States-General to meet at Tlit 
Paris. As this was the lost time that they were called 
together before the eve of the Kevolutiou, it maybe weK to 
say a word as to the body, its nature and composition. ' 

The States-Goneral of Prance, in which the three orders met 
from time to time at iujidtation of the king, was an assembly 
of clergy, nobles, and “ tWrd estate,” or commons. The three 
formed throe entirely iitdependent chambers, sitting, debat- 
ing, and voting separately. Consequently the vote of two 
orders could always veto the wishes of the third ; and as 
clergy were a class and nobles a caste, aud as to a large. 
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1414 extent the interests of these bodies were identical, and as, 
moreover, they both enjoyed a fatal immunity from the 
burdens o( taxation, the chance of legislation or taxation 
en fair principles was very small indeed. Ke])rctioutmg the 
clerical estate sat the bishops and abbots, together with a 
certain number of lower clergy ; in the noble house sat 
tlio holders of noble fiefs ; the third estate was represented 
< except in 1789) chiefly by deputies elected in the towns. 
These bodies had really no legislative power ; and though 
just before the Uevolution the parliament of Paris opened 
the way to great changes by declaring that taxes could only 
be legally voted by the States-Qeneral, they had, as a fact, 
very little authority even in this respect ; in only a few 
cases did they sanction taxation or vote subsidies ; the royal | 
power found it more convenient, till the bankrupt state of | 
the country under Louis XVI. compelled it to call on the | 
Estates for help, to arrange the taxation as it thought good. 
The great doctrine of the relation between tax-payiug and 
political power was unknown in France. The true function 
of the Estates seemed to be limited to expressions ot opinion 
on points Bubiuitted to them by the king, and to the lay- 
ing before him, on their side, grievances which they had 
brought up in their cahiers or ‘‘quires,” from the country. 
These grievances they could not remedy : all they could do 
was solemnly to call the attention of the king to them, who 
could redres.s them if be liked. This solemn process was 
almost the only occasion on which the Estates met together. 
They went to church together at the opening, and then in 
one chamber wore met by the king, who addressed thorn 
and dismissed them to their several chambers with the 
business ho chose to entrust to their deliberations ; then, 
once more, at the end of their labours they all met again 
At the upper end of the hall a platform was erected for 
tlie king and his court, the twelve peers, and the household 
officers , on the right hand of it sat the clergy, on the left 
the nobles, in front, at the foot of the hall, the third estate. 
Each order presented its etatemeiil of grievances j the king 
leplied with promises and assurances, which came to veiy 
little, and the Estates were then disinisseil ; and if the court 
li.ul got the money or the help it sought, very little more 
was thought about gravamina to bo redressed. 8o little 
w\%s tlieir practical importance, — so rarely were they con- 
voked, that their composition, laetliod of electum or 
nomination, rules of procedure, rights and legislative com 
petency, were never made clear. It was not in the interests 
t)l tlie monarchy, or indeed of the privileged orders, that 
tlie Estates shtmld have any power, or meet very often. 
This, then, was all that France, before the Ilovolutum, ever 
bad by way of what Englishmen call a parliament. The 
word parliament in France has always signified only a law^ 
couit; and the parliament of Taris, the chief Jaw court of 
the realm, claimed a certain coustitutioi:al power, as having 
the duty of registering the royal edicts. As a rule, it 
proved itself the obsequious servant of the king’s \sill; 
Irom time to time, however, it was stubborn, and, refusing 
to register, held that the royal edict so unregistered was void 
of authority. In such cases the king was wont to hold 
what was curiously styled a “lit de justice,” a “bed of 
justice,” or solemn visitation of the parliament, in which he 
personally attended and compelled the reluctant body to 
register his edict. These things, for the “generalities” or 
I'aysd’e- “Pays d’elcction,” — that is, for the chief part of France,*— 
lee tK.n ^vo^e the sum total of constitutional life and power enjoyed, — 
a total whicli, under a strong and determined monarch, or 
such a minister as Richelieu, meant absolutely nothing at 
Fay« all. In the outlying districts, called the “ Pays d’dtats,” 
d etatb. liberties existed ; these parts voted their own local 

taxation, and managed to a great extent their own local 
affairs; they were, however, a mere fringe round the 
borders of ancient France^ — the estate of Flauders 
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(namely, Donai and Lille), Provence, 3^t%rn, Lower lal 
Navarre, Bigorre, Foix, Soulo, Armagnao, Nebouxan, and 
Marsau. 

The States-General of 1614 did nothing ; they faithfully 
represented the jealousies and ill-will between the orders, 
and broke up in confusion. Anuand du I’lessis of Riche- Rloht* 
lieu, bishop of Lu<;ou, was the orator of the clergy on this keu ap- 
occasion, the j>ersou charged to lay the grievances of his 
order befoie the king. Tins is the only iutcicsting fact in 
the history of thu meeting of the Estates. In 1615 Louis 
XII 1. married Anne of Austria, who afterwards played a con- 
siderable part in the troubles of the Fronde. For two years 
Marshal Ancro steered his perilous way between the young 
king, who cared little for liiin,— his mother’s favourite, not 
his, — the princes of the blood, and tUe discontented Hugue- 
nots. In 16 17 the new favourite of Louis, Charles d’Albert, 
count of Luynes, overthrew and killed him ; Leonora 
Galigai, hi.s wife, w^as executed as a sorceress; the queen- 
mother and Richelieu, who was just hiquug to secure hw 
foothold at court, both fell, — she withdrew to Blt^is, he to 
Lu^ou ; the young king, w^eak and frivolous, fell into the 
hands of the noblessa After a time the nobles were as 
little pleased w’lth Luynes as they had been wdth Conciiii, 
and rallied round the court of Mary do’ Medici at Angers. 
Richelieu, whose gieat abilities had already been recognized, 
was charged by Luynes with the delicate task of attempt- 
ing a reconciliation betw^eon the king and his mutlior : he 
succeeded by the treaty of Augers in 1620 in exerting 
civil war. Then Luynes, thinking it well to amuse the 
king, marched with him into liiiaru, where the inhabitants, 
suddenly bereft (in 1617) of their rights as Piotcstauts, 
were in open ferment and, revolt Here, as in all the south 
and W’cst of France, the Huguenots wore uneasy and sus- 
jiicious; the incidents of war iu Bohemia, where the 
Calvinists had but just been crushed, and the political 
changes in the United Provinces, excited their already high- 
wrought feelings. They claimed the full benefit of the 
Edict of Nantes, wdiich seemed to the court to be the esta- 
blish ineut of a republic in the heart of the moiiurchy. In 
1621 they hold an assembly at their cap tal, La Rochelle, 
and made a kind of declaration of indei>endence. They 
divided their 7U0 congregations throughout France into 
eight circles, after the German fashion, thus indicating a 
tendency towards docent rahzation, which must be oftciiKsive 
to the court and the general body of French people ; tliey 
arranged their own levies of men and money, and in fact 
went lur towards the full organization of what tliey styled 
“the republic of the Reformed churches of France and 
B^arn.” They named the duke of Bouillon their chief, 
and made Lesdiguieros most plentiful offers. These great 
nobles, however, retused to join them, and the duke, of Rohan 
with his brother Soubise became the heads ol this Huguenot 
movement There w^ere in it not a few elements of cou- 
stitiitiuual life ; these Protestants had a far better idea of 
wUolesomo government than prevailed elsewhere in France. 

The noblesse, however, would have nothing to do with them, 
and their efforts w ere of little avail. The king, who showed 
considerable energy, took the command against them, and 
encouraged his army to treat them with barbarous cruelty, 
lor he w'as a weak and heartless crealuro. At the siege of 
Moiitauban, however, he failed completely, and had to with- 
draw discoiufitod. Soon after this, in the end of 1621, 
Luynes was taken with camp fever and died. The king, 
who was weary of him, heard with pleasure the tidings of 
his death. Round him were now formed two parties,— that 
of the queen-mother upheld by Richelieu, and that of the 
prince of Cond4, The king, leaning towards the latter^ 
which wished for war, set forth on a second campaign 
against the Huguenots, and conducted it with the same 
mischievous cruelty as before. The Huguenots showed 
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1028-24. nothing bat weakness; their chief men submitted, and 
place after place fell. After this war hod lasted about a 
year, the queen-mother got the upper hand at court, and 
Cond^ had to withdraw ; by a treaty which recalled the old 
|[>eaces of the civil wars, the chief part of the Edict of 
Nantes was confirmed, while the Huguenots were forbidden 
to hold political meetings or to fortify towns ; they retained 
only La Rochelle and Montauban as strongholds (October 

Btehfi- 1623). Richelieu, who in 1622 had received the cardinal’s 

^ hat in reward of his services in reconciling the king with 
his mother, was now ready to take charge of and to rule the 
weak, unstable king, who already appeared to fear and dis- 
like his future master. He entered the council in April 
1624. 

Bit venture on nothing without first thinking it out ; but 

polkjr. once decided, 1 go straight to my point, overthrow or cut 
down whatever stands in my way, and finally cover it all 
up with my cardinal’s red robe.” Such are the words put 
into Richelieu’s mouth ; and whether he said them or not, 
they represent fairly enough his deliberation, resolution, and 
cold severity. Nor does t^ final touch as to the red robe of 
his clerical o65ice go much beyond the truth ; for he made 
great use of his dignity as a cardinal to cover the intrigues 
and cruelties on which otherwise he might perhaps have 
never ventured. In his earlier days he seems to have 
desired to build up a strong monarchy, absolute, without 
constitutional checks, on the goodwill of a satisfied and well- 
governed people. The alliance between despotism and de- 
mocracy, which our own age has also seen, ai>peared to be 
especially adapted for Eratico, where the constitutional life 
wajs always so weak. As soon, however, as the despotism 
was established on a 6rm footing, the people were forgotten ; 
and Richelieu’s administration in the end oppressed them 
quite as much as it crushed the nobles or kept the church 
in order. 

flit When Richelieu entered the king’s council in 1624 he 

auritor was thirty-nine years old. Horn in 1585, he was the 

bistory, yoxmgoyt son of a noble family of Poitou, springing origin- 
ally from the village of Richelieu. In that family the older 
eun, if he chose, took orders, because they could always dis- 
pose of the bishopric of Lu^’on, a kind of family beiioflce ; 
the younger sou bocamo a soldier. As such, Armand du 
Plossis learnt lessons in warfare, which were very useful to 
him at a later time ; the cardiiiars robe did not take the 
place of the soldier’s coat, — it only concealed, it. When, how- 
ever, his brother gave up his preferuieiit at Lu<;on, Armand 
at once left the calling of a soldier, was ordained, and suc- 
ceeded to the bishopric in 1607, at the age of twenty-two. 
The States-Heneral of 1614 made the young prelate’s for- 
tune; he pleased Concini and the quecii-mother, acted vvith 
conBummate skill and prudence through the ten years which 
Rdlowed, was made cardinal in 1622, and member of the 
council m 1624, His later life may bo divided into four 
periods: — (1) from 1624 to 1626, the time of his first resist- 
ance against the Austro-Spanisli power and his failure, as 
shown by the peace of JMonzon ; (2) from 1626 to 1628, 
when ho punished the Huguenots of La Rochelle for that 
failure, and laid firmer foundations for his after-success ; 
(3) friuu 1(528 to 1635, the period in which he secured his 
own and his master’s despotism m France, and began to 
interfere in the atTairs of Europe ; and lastly (4), from 1635 
to 1643, the days of his successful lead iu the arena of 
general politics, and of his triumphant overthrow of his 
domestic foes ; the truits of this period he left for Mazariu 
to gather in abroad by his triumphs at the peace of West- 
phalia; Louis XIW earned out his priuciplea to their 
utmost development in doinestic policy. 

L When ho began to rule in 1 G24, the Austro-Spanish 
power had already become very strong. The first results of 
the Thirty Years’ War were all lu their favour ; they held 
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the Palatinate and the course of the Rhine, by which they 1624-28. 
could commuuicato with the Spanish Netherlands and inti- First 
midato the Dutch ; they were also masters of the important period 
Valtelline, that long pass which led from the Milanese 
territory, at this time in their hands, to their German 
friends in Bavaria and Tyrol Richelieu determined to 
attack them both in Germany and in the Italian Alps, — in 
Germany by supporting the leadership of Christian IV. of 
Denmark, though he would have much preferred that of 
Gustavus Adolphus ; in the Alps by allying himself with 
Charles Emmanuel, duke of Savoy, with Venice, and with 
the Orison leagues. With hardly any resistance he swept 
the Spanish and papal troops out of the Valtelline; for 
Urban VIII. was only half-hearted on the side of Spain, 
and was to some extent influenced by the true winner of 
some of Richelieu’s greatest triumphs, the crafty capuchin, 

Father Joseph. Just, however, as all was going on well, 
Richelieu was paralysed by an unlucky outburst of Hugue- 
not independence ; affairs in Germany took a bad turn, for 
Walloustcin now appears on the scene with a new imperial 
army ; the attack of the duke of Savoy on Genoa failed ; 
the French in Piedmont and the Valtelline felt themselves 
insecure. A temporary peace was made with the Hugue- 
nots, and in May 1626 the treaty of Monzon with Spain The 
closed Richelieu’s first attempt to reduce the preponderance treaty of 
of that power. It is jierhaps the darkest hour of his career ; 
the treaty was secretly and treacherously agreed on ; he 
left his allies to shift for themselves ; he seemed to reverse 
his whole policy. The truth was that the strength of the 
Spanish party at home, the ill-success of the Lutherans in 
Germany, and the weakening effect of Huguenot insurrec- 
tion made it impossible for him to persevere. 

2. It was clear that he must bridle the Rochelle Protest- Second 
ani^s before he could advance a step ; so doing, ho would penod 
also make a begiiming iu his second aim, that of bringing 
down the noblesse, — for some of the proudest aristocrats of 
Franco were Huguenots ; then he could coerce the queen- 
mother and her party, wdth its Spanish leanings ; and after 
that ho would be free to resume his foreign policy. Tins 
second period of his public career, therefore, is chiefly occu- 
pied with the overthrow of the Huguenot power, which was 
concentrated at La Rochelle. It was, however, preceded 
by a great court intrigue, for he was already very obnoxious 
to the nobles near the throne, and to the princes of the 
blood. The plot was easily detected and crushed , Marshal 
Oriiano perished in prison ; Gaston of Orleans, the king’s 
dissolute younger brother, was compelled to make abject 
submission; the duke of Vendomo lost his government of 
Brittany; the duchess of Chevreuse was banished; the 
queen herself was warned to behave more wisely in the 
future. The influence of women during this century is 
almost uniformly baleful ; that of Henrietta Maria, sister 
of Louis XIII. and wife of Charles I, led to the attempt 
of Buckingham to recover his popularity in England by 
espousing the Huguenot cause, which was exciting a warm 
interest in the English people. The Huguenots, irritated 
by the establishment of Fort Louis as a check on La 
Rochelle, declared war on France herself ; they were 
secretly encouraged by Anne of Austria and the court party, 
as well as by the Spaniards, who were delighted to see the 
cardinal thwarted and Franco weakened by civil war. They 
were also oi)cnly backed by England, which declared war 
on France, and scut a strong fleet under Buckingham to 
succour La Rochelle. But there was in light-headed hand- 
some Buckingham notliing of the soldier ; he failed igno- 
miniously, while the i'ardinal’s siege grew daily stricter and 
more certain of success. After fourteen perilous months 
of siege, Richelieu entered the town in triumph. With the 
fall of La Rochelle ends the stubborn resistance of the 
Huguenots to the monarchy ; the siege was a kind of after- 
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blow to the civil wars of the previous century". No very 
severe penalties were exacted from the town ; it was simply 
rendered powerless. The fall of the place roused a warm 
patriotic feeling in France ; it was regarded as a great de- 
teat of England Buckingham's assassination had opened 
the way to peace, which was signed between the courts of 
England and France in September 1628. 

3, It was full time for Richelieu to interfere elsewhere. 
The utter collapse of the resistance against the house of 
Austria in Germany had come. Wallenstein was omni- 
potent in the north ; Christian IV. had been driven back 
into Denmark ; the king of Spain was in league with the 
duke of Rohan and the discontented Huguenots of Langue- 
doc ; affairs in Italy were very threatening ; the Spaniards 
were pressing Casale, the key of the great valley of the Po; 
on the two sieges, La Rochelle and Cosale, which took 
place at the same time, the fortunes of Europe turned. 
Richelieu, while he sent his agent Charnac^ to North 
Germany to do what he could to check the Austrian ad- 
vance and to raise up fresh barriers, set himself to relieve 
Oasale. In January 1629 he had carried Louis XIII. into 
Italy, and the Spaniards at once raised the siege of Casalo. 
Thence ho returned into Languedoc, where the Protestant 
rebels were moving ; they too were speedily put down ; 
and Richelieu, with Father Joseph, once more posed before 
Europe as the champion of Catholicism. Urban VIIL, 
who little knew his man, wrote him a letter of warm thanks 
and congratulations. With the fall of Moutauban, the last 
gUmmor of local indopoudciico in France died out. Before 
the end of 1629 Richelieu was called on once more to in- 
terfere, and this time more seriously, in Italy ; the pope, 
the duke of Mantua, the republic of Venice, all in darm 
appealed to him to save them from Spatii&h domination. 
He prevailed on the king to appoint him lieutenant-general, 
and with a splendid staff and army crossed the mountains 
into Italy early in 1630. His campaign, which did not 
include any open warfare against Spain, was thoroughly 
successful : he reduced all Savoy to submission, in spite 
of the duke’s ill-will. While ho was thus making a splendid 
and theatrical campaign in Italy, he was quietly engaged 
on far greater things elsewhere ; lie was busy organizing 
and encouraging the resistance of northern Europe to the 
house of Austria. Charaace with Gustavus Adolphus, and 
I ather Joseph at theRatisbon Diet, were charged with this 
duty, and fulfilled it with eminent success. It was in 1 630 
Guflta- that Clustavus accei)ted the friendship and help of France, 
vusAdol- and early in 1631 signed at Barenwald a treaty of alliance 
enteTOin power, which consented to pay him a great subsidy 

for five years. This treaty, in which Gustavus promised not 
to coerce peaceful Catholics, was approved even by Urban 
VIIL At the Ratisbon Diet in June 1630 Father Joseph 
liad a more delicate task ; yet he too succeeded. The 
jealousies of tlie Cermuii princes neutralized all the advan- 
tages of the emperor Ferdinand, and brought about the 
fall of Wallenstein, who withdrew in haughty disdain to 
Bohemia; the princes also j>rotested against the attempts 
of Ferdinand on Italy ; and he, wishing above all things to 
conciliate them, and to get his son Ferdinand named Rex 
Romauorum, promised to secure the Oonzaga-Nevers duke 
at Mantua, and to withdraw Ins troops from the second 
siege of Casale. The first treaty of Cherasco (April 1631) 
brought the Italian war to an end ; a second treaty, made 
by Richelieu with Victor Amadeus, the new duke of Savoy, 
secured fur Franco Pinerolo, the key of the approaches to 
Turin. Giulio Mazarini, the pope’s agent, made his first 
public appearance in the negotiations of this Italian war, 
and laid the foundations of his fortunes in France. 

Tbs days A little before this time Richelieu had passed through the 
daptif inost critical moment of his career ; the queen-mother, the 
reigning queen, Gaston of Orleans, still heir to the throne. 
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the house of Guise, a group of generals and officers of the 1632«4S 
crown, the duke of Bouillon, the count of Soissons, all the 
favourites and courtiers of Louis XIII., had conspired 
together to overthrow the cardinal. In the very moment 
of their apparent success, when the king, as they tliought, 
had entirely given him up, the skilful audacity of Richelieu 
reversed all their plans. He threw himself on Louis XIII. 
for Bup|>ort, and the king, glad to be delivered from their 
hands, gave the cardinal ca7ie blanche; the “ great storm of 
the court,” the “ Day of Dujies,” passed by and left him 
stronger than before. He showed no hesitation in punish- 
ing and crippling his foes. The queen-mother was got rid 
of ; she took refuge at Brussels, and her ladies were exiled ; 

Gaston fled to Lorraine, the duke of Guise to Italy ; tho 
parliament of Paris, which liad favoured the plot, was re- 
duced to humble submission. Richelieu was now made 
duke and peer, with tho government of Brittany. The 
attempts of tho emigrant nobles to raise the provinces on 
the borders wore sternly and swiftly put down ; the battlo 
of Costelnaudary in Languedoc closed the series of out- 
breaks. The duke of Montmorency, son of the constable, 
was taken there, and afterwards executed. After pacifying 
Languedoc, Rlchelioii rearranged the governorships ot the 
provinces, removing liostilo or suspected governors, and 
putting his own friends in their places. By the end of 
1632 he had crushed all the serious elements of resistance 
throughout France. 

This period coincides with the splendid career and pre- 
mature death of Gustavus Adolphus. His rapid advance 
and high aims had alarmed Richelieu ; his fall at Liitzen 
was a distinct relief to his ally ; it enabled him to step in 
between the combatants with emphasis, and to shape tho 
latter years of the Thirty Tears’ War so that they might 
conduce to the advantage of France. In July 1632 he had 
seized the duchy of Lorraine, almost without striking a 
blow, the duke having taken part with tho emigrants 
against him. He was now prepared to advance thence to 
tho Rhino ; he took the Protestant adventurers, Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar and others, into his pay. Things worked well 
for Richelieu: the murder of Wallenstein in 1634, the 
abandonment of the prince’s party by the elector of Saxony 
(peace of Prague, 1635), the lack of a head for the German 
Calvinists, — all these things combined to open the way for 
the last and most brilliant period of Richelieu’s career. 

4. Late in 1034 he had renewed his alliances with Sweden Fourth 
and tho German Calvinists ; he persuaded tho Dutch to period 
attack the Sjianish Netherlands in May 1635 ; he declared 
war on Spam, and came openly into the field, in which 
hitherto he had worked only by secret and oblique methods. 

He had under his command such a force as France had 
never seen : 132,000 men in four armies seemed likely soon 
to bring tho weary war to an end. One army was to 
join the Dutch under Frederick Henry of Orange and to 
march on Brussels, a second to unite with Bernard of 
Weimar and the Swedes across tho Rhino, a third to hold 
thetline of the Vosges and protect Lorraine ; the fourth 
with the duke of Savoy should reduce the Milanese country. 

The result, however, in no way answered the expecta- 
tions; tho campaigns of 1635 and 1636 were unsuccessful 
and burdensome; neither glory nor profit followed; the 
Spaniards and Austrians invaded France on three sides, — in 
Picardy, across the Pyrenees, and in Burgundy. Nor was 
1637 more decisive. Though the invaders had been swept 
out, no important actions took place, no great results 
followed. Tho successes of Bernard of Saxc-Weiinar on the 
Rhine in 1 638 first showed that the Austro-Spanish power 
was checked. In this year the first steps were made 
towards tho peace of W'estplialia. The birth of the 
dau[)hin Louis also now ruined the court party, and secured 
, to Richelieu a firmer lease of power; if their sickly king 
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wrnm k) die, as seemed only too likely, he would continue 
to guide the fortunes of the state under a regency; the 
hopes and future of Gaston of Orleans were reduced to 
nothing. The fall of Breisach at the end of the year, which 
placed the upper Rhine completely in the hands of Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar, though it might not bo altogether grate- 
ful to Richelieu, who feared the skill and abilities of 
the ambitious and patriotic German, proved to the world 
that the Austrian power was worn out. The death of 
Father Joseph at the same moment caused the cardinal 
no small embarrassment ; his place was taken by the supple 
Mazarin. The death of Bernard, just as his plans seemed 
on the point of being realized— just as he thought he had 
made for himself a principality on the Rhine to chock the 
progress as nmrh of France as of Austria, — came very oppor- 
tunely for Richelieu. There was now no one engaged in 
the var who could interfere with his objects; he got pos- 
session of the army which had served Bernard so well, Uio 
best body of lighting men the war had produced after the 
Hwedes had been exhausted ; he also seized on the districts 
in their hands. In 1641 the count of Hoissoris went over 
to the Spaniards and invaded northern France. He fell in 
battle, and the attempt failed. In Germany and Italy the 
strength of France was more and more distinctly shown. 
The last battles of the Thirty Years* War were chiefly won 
by French men; the cession of Sedan by the duke of Bouillon, 
and the capture of Perpignan closo to the Spanish border, 
were “the last present made by Richelieu to France** 
(Michelet). The one helped to secure her northern, the 
other her southern frontier. The cardinal’s last struggle 
for su[>remacy took place now. In 1641 the parliament of 
Paris w'as humbled, and its ambition to rival the English 
parliament rudely destroyed; in 1642 the conspiracy of 
Cinq Mars gave expression to the old and undying hatred 
of the court for Rjcholieu, The plot was detected and un- 
ravelled as soon os it was spun, and Cinq Mars with his 
friend Be Thou perished on the scaffold at Lyons. After 
this, all were prostrate and obedient; the court party was 
utterly foiled, its chief members dead or exiled ; the car- 
dinal’s foreign policy was triumphant, and neither Spain 
nor Austria could do more. But ho had no time to enjoy 
the successes his cold heart and strong hand had won; he 
fell into the hands of the one enemy wliom no subtlety 
could baffle, and died in December 1642. Richelieu had 
an inflexible will, vigorous abilities, and a clear idea of what 
ho desired that Franco should be ; and it is hardly loo 
nnicli to say that ho made France what she has continued 
to be almost to our days. Not till the centre of power in 
Germany had passed from Austria to Prussia did the old 
foreign policy of Franco fail ; not till constitutional life 
hail gut firm hold on the French people did the republic 
succeed in levorsing the evil principles and consequences of 
UicholicuH home government. His leading idea was that 
unity brings strength ; and into unity his stern resolves 
and pitiless severities forced his reluctant country. In the 
career of Louis XIV. wo road the true coinmeutary otWhis 
acts and principles ; in the corrupt and deadly despotism 
of the 18th century wo road its punishment; even the 
Revolution, though it scourged the older system with 
scorpiiujs, could not at ouco destroy it, or build on surer 
foundations. When we remember how Richelieu crushed, 
one after anotlier, those elements of society which had in 
them germs of a modern constitutional life, we are tempted 
to speculate on the splendid career w^hich was possible for 
France had a wiser statesman ruled her in these critical 
years. The base subserviency of the church, the humilia- 
tion of the lawycra in the parliaments, the loss of noble 
indej>endence, the overthrow of all healthy civic life, the 
steady depression of Huguenot opinions, the silence of the 
Stutes-Oeueral, the diminution of local liberties even in 
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the dVtats,** the assertion of the king*s independent l64i 
right to levy taxes and issue edicts, -*-all these evils might 
have been avoided, and the strong life, strong often to ta^ 
bulence, which lived in these dinerent institutions might 
have been harmonized, brought iuto friendly and fruitful 
action, until an original and characteristic constitutional 
history had given France that strength and prosperity, that 
home development of magnificent resources, which would 
have secured her the undisputed lead and lordship among 
the nations of Europe. Instead, Richelieu gave her unitj 
and glory. The burdens of France increased enormously ; 
her aggressive power, now that she was concentrated in the 
hand of a despot, who had unchecked command of the 
persons and purses of his subjects, w^as immensely increased. 

If we look iuto Richelieu’s character, we shall discern, side 
by side with that pride wdiich could rejoice in debasing the 
noblest and strongest, a vanity which, like a vein of im- 
purcr metal, spoilt the ring and clearness of his life. He 
was always conscious of effects ; as ati author, a dramatist, 
or a statesman, ho was on the look-out for “situations’*; 
his most striking political successes seemed due as much to 
the necessity of impressing men by startling novelties as to 
an honest belief in the justice of his cause or the wholesome* 
ness of his course of action. His extraordinary powers, his 
life-long devotion to the policy he liad drawn out for him- 
self and France, secure him his safe position as a great 
man,— a great man on the lower level, — one whom one 
fears, perhaps admires, but never loves ; because there were 
in him no really high aims, nor any true love of the people 
under him, nor any desire to rule them well. Richelieu 
has been often compared with Wolsey and contrasted with 
!Mazarin. The red robe of the cardinal is common to all 
three ; beyond this the comparison with Wolsey is of little 
value, for the men wore essentially unlike in character and 
aim. The contrast with Mazarin, who lived with him, 
studied his policy, and succeeded him, is of more value and 
interest. It is brilliantly treated by Voltaire in his Itenriade 
(vii. 327 sq ,) : — 

Hemi, lUim I’l* moment, voit snr ihs fli'insih-liR 
Deux moitels orgtieilleux oupRb dii tl^Jiie nssis. 

Ur tieiiiKUit roub leuis jneds tout uu peiipli* i\ lu rhuinc; 

Tour deux wont jvvMus do la pourpie I’ornmiie, 

Tons deux fiout eiitouiCR de gaides, de Rolihitb; 

11 IcR jueud poui deR lois .... Voii« ne vous tiompez jas; 

IIh le Muit, dit LouiR. wvuh cu avoir le title; 

Du pTiiico ct de I’l tat I’uii et Vautio CRt raibitre, 

Kielieluu, Mu/huu, minintreH immoitelR, 

Jiisiju’au trOiie ele\es de Toiiihre des autelR, 

Kufaiils de la foitune et de la jaditiqiie, 

MarLbeioiit grands piiH au pouvoii despotique. 

Kielielieu, grand, Rul'liine, implacable eumini; 

Ma/arin, aouple, adroit, et dangeiem ami; 

L’un fuyant nvee ait, et et^‘(iant I’orago, 

L’auire uux lloiH iriiUs opjiosant Ron courage; 

Des piiuceH de mon sang ennemiR deelan^; 

Tour deux bais dii peuple, et touR deux admires, 

Knfin, par leurs efToits, cm nnr lenr industrie, 

Utiles tl leurs loiR, crucls fi la putne*.” 

One tiling they had in common, the love and encourage- 
ment of letters : yet even this in Richelieu’s hands must 
be organized, despotic. Still, he and Mazarin have an 
honourable claim to remembrance w^heii we speak of the 
writers of the “ great ago,” for it was under them in the 
first half or so of the century, rather than under Louis XIV. 
in the latter half, that the chief mastcrjiioces tvoro produced. 

The tendency of the reign of Louis XTV. wns rather to 
depress than to ennoble literature. Richelieu founded the 
French Academy in 1635, and set on foot the Gazette of 
France ; he established the royal printing press ; he desired 
to patronize learned 'men, though his own literary efforts 
failed, and men of real independence of character, like 
Corneille and Descartes, shunned the fatal honours of his 
patronage. He was in all his tastes a great and showy 
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1543-^5. pfidOB ; Ua bearing and eurroundings were more than noble; 
he called to his side artists of every kind; art, in its 17th 
century decadence and formalism, was well content to do 
his bidding, and gild an age of splendour without genius. 
Cerise Louis XIJL died witlun sut months after Bichelieu's 
of Maia* death ; he dirl but give time to Mazarin to win the favour 
of the «|«6en and to secure his position as first minister, 
lilazarin was destined to fall completely in home govern- 
ment, while in foreign affairs he brought all his great 
master’s policy to a splendid and successful end. At home 
his rule reversed Bicholiou’s stern principle of repression. 
The subtle and flexible Italian, after the manner of his 
coantrymeu, hoped to succeed by counterpoises, by playing 
factions off against one another, by trading on the meaner 
side of human nature, by love affairs and jealousies, aud 
all the stock in trade of weak intriguing characters. Ills 
rule is characterized by the burlesque wars of the Fronde, 
which sufficiently showed his want of firmness and the 
degradation of the age. 

Louis Louis XI XL left at his death two sons, Louis the dauphin, 

now Louis XIV., and l^hilip duke of Anjou, afterwards 
duke of Orleans, who founded the Orleans branch of the 
Bourbon family, which ceased to reign on the deposition of 
Louis l^Lilippe in 1848. The regency was in the hands of 
Anne of Austria, his queen ; Gaston of Orleans was named 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom ; the direction of tiro 
government was placed with a council, the prince of Condii, 
Mazarin, Seguier the chancellor, and two more. The king’s 
will, however, was little respected. Anno, a haughty and 
ambitious woman, with Mazarin to back her, was not likely 
to care much for the clog of a council of regency. The 
parliament of Paris, flattered at appearing to be the arbiter 
of the counsels of kings, set aside the will, and declared 
Hegency Anne independent regent. The old court party, of which 
of Anne A line had always been the head, expected to rule at will ; 
Austria tolerated only because bo was necessary to 

bring foreign affairs to a successful issue ; that done ho 
Tlie would have to go. The ^‘Iniportants,” as they wore nick- 
“Import- named, a frivolous and unworthy company of noble nobodies, 
reckoned on a long lease of power; the king was little 
more than a babe, — ^lie was but four years and a half old, — 
and it would be strange if they could not secure themselves 
The war ou the frontiers, however, ruthlessly destroyed 
their hopes. The Spaniards, cheered by the deaths of 
Bichelieu and Louis XIII., had besieged the little fiuutior- 
town of Bocroi ; Mazarin hastily sent up an army to relieve 
the place, commanded by Marshal L'llopital and the 
young duke of Enghien, oldest son of Henry L, prince of 
Cond6, a distant cousin of the king. In spite of L’lIApital’s 
prudent counsels, Enghien recklessly with the confidence 
of genius and youthful inexperience attacked and utterly 
defeated the world-famous Spanish infantry, and killed 
their aged general Fuontes The battle of Jlocroi (1643) 
destroyed for ever the older fighting power of the world, the 
solid Spanish foot, and gave to France her first taste of that 
military glory *which marks the reign ; it was the hapteme 
de fete of the child-king of France; it also secured the 
dominance of Mazarin. The house of Coridd was his friend ; 
Bocroi enabled him to hold up his head against both Spain 
and the *‘Importauts”; their party, for the time, was 
utterly broken up. In these closing years of the Thirty 
Years* War two able soldiers came to the front, the Great 
Cond4 and Turenne, — the one all fire and dash, alike 
Oond4 dangerous to friend and foe, the other the greatest tactician 
of the age. The one represents at its best the old noble 
Tarenne. modern skilful officer. In 1644 they 

drove the imperial general Mercy out of his position at 
Freiberg, and became masters of the middle Bhine-land ; 
in 1045, pressing the Austrians nearer home, they fought 
and won the sanguinary second battle of Ndrdlingen ; so 
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much wore they weakened by that Cadmean victory tliat thev l6ie-4& 
were unable to keep the advantage, and were thrust back 
to the Bhine. lu 164G they directed their attention against 
the elector of Bavaria, in hopes of being able to detach him 
from Austria; Turenne took undisputed possession of the 
whole upper Danube valley, and threatened the elector 
Maximilian at Munich. In 1647 he, to free himself from 
ilie invader, who mercilessly ravag^ and })liindered his 
lands, signed a separate truce with France, and abandoned 
at last tbo imperial cause. Well might the house of 
Austria now feel that by any sacrifices it must bring the 
long war to an end. When the elector broke truce early 
next year, bis resistance was crushed by the French at 
Zusmarshausen, and the fighting in Germany was over. 

The war had rather more life iu it as between France and 
Spain. In Italy, Flanders, aud Catalonia considerable 
movements went on ; that in Flanders, where Cuud4 com- 
manded, was alone decisive; the battle of Lens (9th 
August 1648), the last of the fighting on that side, was a 
crushing and final defeat of the Spanish, and even more 
fatal to their power than the overthiow of Bocroi. 

For years there had been negotiations for peace ; they Tha 
had taken definite form as long back as 1639 at Cologne, patcad 
In 1643 the congresses of Munster and Osnabrlick wore 801^^2^ 
permanently going: at Miinstcr, France, Spain, and tho^ 
Catholic princes were to make terms with the emperor ; at 
Osnabriick negotiations should go on between him aud 
Sweden, and the Frotestant princes; the results should be 
welded into one coherent treaty of peace. The Dutch and 
Spaniards made peace together in January 1048, so ending 
their eighty years’ struggle. The terms between the empire 
aud Sweden were signed at Osnabriick in August ; those 
between the empire and France at Mttnster iu October 
1648. Tho quarrel between France and Spain alone re- 
mained unsettled. The peace of Westphalia, as was neces- 
sary, largely favoured Franco. As tho war had gone on, her 
growing strength, and at lust her preponderance, had made 
this quite inevitable ; yet iu actual gam of territory France 
received but little, only Austrian Alsace being added to 
tho kingdom. In influence and iu relative strength, how- 
ever, she grow much. Tho power of Germany was broken 
up; the princes friendly to France, tho elector of Treves, 
the Palatine house, tho house of Hesse C^issel, the Swiss 
cantons, were all strengthened. Tho thiee bishoprics, 

Metz, Verdun, Tool, were ceded in full sovereignty to 
France, as was also Pinerolo ; she might garrit-on Philips- 
burg; the chief Bhine furlrcstes, barriers against her 
ambition, were to be dihinautled ; Breisach remained in her 
hands. Austria was cut off from tho Nethci lands, and was 
rendered almost powerless. Thus the foreign policy of 
I'Vance was finally lruun[)hant, although llicheliou did not 
live to bee it. lie had marked out its course, hud watched 
over tho preparations for it» had set it in motion, and had 
seen it through its earlier failures and difficulties ; then he 
bequeathed it to Mazarin, who, though far inferior to him 
in tenacity and unity of purpose, was perhaps better fitted 
to steer things to their end ; for his subtle skill and fiexi' 
bility Bere exactly calculated for the intuctlte mazes of 
long negotiations, and could well defend French purposes 
amidst the innumerable and conflicting claims and wishes 
of the states represented at the congresses. 

No sooner had the peace of Westphalia settled, as it did Mazarin 
for long years, the basis of tbo public law of Euro[)e, thau and 
Mazarin was obliged to turn his attention to home-affairs, 
in whicli he was never so fortunate as in his foreign ven- 
tures. 'It has been noticed that a singular movomeut, ad- 
1 verse to the claims of monarchy, was at this very moment 
I sweeping across Europe. The rulers of every state seem 
to lose power, sometimes are overtjirown entirely. The 
characteristics of the Thirty Years’ War tended to produce 
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I0i8 this result,— pertly by depressing Austria and Spain, pertly 
by familiarizing men with the careers of brave adventurers 
nut royal, not even princely, partly by arousing enthusiasm 
fc)r strong Protestantism, as in the English volunteers who 
supported the Calvinist “winter king,*’ or took service 
nnder the ** Protestant Ikto,” Oustavus Adolphus, partly 



also by the results of the war, as seen in the acknowledged 
indej)ondence of the United Provinces and Switzerland, 
two republics finally freed from royal control. Besides 
this there was an aristocratic reaction which had brought 
down the monarchy of the papacy, as was clearly seen in 
the long pontificate of Urban VIII. ; there was the popular 
reaction which was steadily destroying the absolutist 
theories of the Stewarts in England ; there was a certain 
weakening of royalty in Scandinavia, whether at Stockholm 
or at Copenhagen. And France could not fail to feel the 
same influences at work. Mazariu’s easier rule allowed the 
princes and nobles whom Richelieu had steadily kept down 
to raise their heads again, and the lawyers who composed 
the parliament of Paris, flattered at having been allowed to 
pronounce an authoritative judgment on the last will of 
liOuis XIII., and thinking themselves an institution parallel 
to the parliament of England, were also much disposed to 
take advantage of the childhood of the king, the weakness 
of the queen-mother, the easier disposition of the cardinal. 
The French people, who had much rejoiced when Richelieu 
died, thinking that his heavy burdens would be lightened, 
were deeply irritated to find that they had fallen into the 
hands of a greedy foreigner ; that their financial position 
was worse and their burdens grew yearly heavier; that 
Maairin allowed Emeri, a harsh and cruel creature, also an 
ltdian, to manage the purse of France, and to plunder it at 
will for his own and his master’s profit. These causes are 
quite enough to account for the outbreak of civil war in 
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1648. The only wonder is that this war, the War of the 
Fronde,” or the Sling (a nickname drawn from the boys in The ww 
the city ditches of Paris, who played at mimic fights with of the 
slings), proved so hollow and absurd, when one sees engaged Fronde 
in it the great names of Cond4 and Tnrenne. The name of 
the Fronde was first adopted by the leader of the move* 
ment, the coadjutor to the archbishop of Parisi Paul of 
Qondi, who is best known to history as the Cardinal de 
Rotz. The immediate cause of the outbreak was the attempt 
of Mozarin to punish the parliament of Paris for having 
brought about the dismissal of his corrnpt agent Emeri. 

The news of Condi’s great victory at Lens (9th August 
1648) had inspirited the court party, which counted Condd 
as its champion ; and Mazarin determined to use the en- 
thusiasm thus aroused to strike terror into the parliament. 

On the thanksgiving day for the victory, four members of 
the x>a'i^hament were suddenly arrested, one of them being 
Broussel, “ an old counsellor in his dotage, whom the mob 
loved for his rude manners and his fine head of white hair.” 

All Paris was at once in an uproar; the coadjutor De Retz 
threw himself into the disturbance, obtained Broussers re- 
lease, and quiet for the moment was restored. The queen- 
mother and Mazarin, alarmed at the troubled look of affairs, 
fif^d from Paris to Rueb The parliament took the lead in 
what seemed to be a revolution, and De Retz, a born agita- 
tor and demagogue, gave to the lawyers a popular force in 
the discontent of the Paris mob. Though the court had 
been induced to return lo Paris in October 1648, Mazarin 
thought it safer to escape with it again early in 1649 to St 
Qermains. Then the discontented nobles, chiefly influ- 
enced by that romantic intriguer, the duchess of Longue- 
ville, Condi’s sister, united their cause with that of Paris 
and the parliament, and seemed likely to overbear all oppo- 
sition. Tho prince of Conti, Condi’s younger brother, the 
duke of Longue ville, a crowd of others, and eventually 
Turenne himself, formed the heads of a new “ War of the 
Public Weal.” Cond4 saved the court ; his siege of Paris, 
and the weariness of the people, who had to pay for all the 
brilliant follies of their noble allies, led to the peace of 
Ruel early in 1649, — a delusive peace, negotiated by the 
stiff pedantic president of the parliament, Matthew MolA 
This movement marks the division between tho Old The Oii 
Fronde and the New, — the Old tho Fronde of Paris and 
the parliaments, the New the Fronde of tho discontented 
nobles. These latter were by no means inclined to accept 
the agreement of Ruel ; the second period of the Fronde 
began at once ; Cond6 tried to play a middle part, intrigu- 
ing with both sides, and equally disliked by both. He 
formed a kind of party of his own, that of the “petits 
maitres,” the frivolous young nobles, dazzled by his bright 
manners and warlike reputation. The chiefs of the New 
Fronde began serious negotiations with Spain, and Spanish 
troops entered northern France, descending as far as to 
Rheims. Anne of Austria, somewhat strengthened by the 
adherence of tho Old Fronde, ventured now to arrest Cond4, 

Conti, and Longueville, early in 1650. But the duchess of 
Longueville escaped, whereby the stroke was rendered a 
complete failure. » She carried Turenne over to the New 
Fronde, and he, supported by Spanish troops, threatened 
Paris. The three prisoners were sent down to Havre for 
safety; Turenne’s Spaniards were driven back to the frontier, 
and the royal troops retook Rethel from them. Feeling 
that Paris was still too uneasy for him, Mazarin released 
tho three prisoners, and withdrew to Briihl on the Rhine. 

His cunning thought was that Cond4 would certainly arouse 
jealousies and confusion, out of which the royal power might 
soon recover authority. Nor was he wrong : in the autumn 
of 1651 the Old Fronde had come entirely over to the 
court; De Retz, satisfied by the exile of Mazarin, was 
bought with a cardinal’s hat ; Cond4 withdrew, and roused 
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10(2*97* revolt in Quyonne, where he was strong. He reckoned on 
the help of Tnrenne and the Spaniards in the north ; but 
all calculatioiB were certain to be vain in a war in which 
love and vanity, jealousies and mean ambitions, ruled su- 
preme. Tureune at once went over to tlie court, and took 
command of the king’s troops ; Mazarin came back, the king’s 
majority was declared. A struggle for Paris followed, in 
which Turenno showed Mmself the master of his great rival, 
first checking him at Etampes, and then defeating him 
completely in the suburbs of the capital (IG52). Cond4 
with the remnant of his force took refuge in the town 
through the St Antoine gate. Next year, all being weary 
^ the war, the young king was invited back to Paris; 
Cond^ withdrew into Champagne and joined the Spaniards, 
with whom he remained till the peace of the Pyrenees. The 
New Fronde was entirely broken up ; the Old Fronde had 
long been weary of the whole affair ; Cardinal do lletz was 
a prisoner at Vincennes, and his career was over. Ere long 
Mazarin, who had again withdrawn from court to Sedan, 
was recalled; the parliament of Paris, which in 1G54 de- 
murred to the heavy cost of the Spanish w'ur, was ordered 
by the king to abase itself ; its meetings were forbidden ; 
for nearly a century and a half its political action was sus- 
pended. 

All this “ burlesque war,” this w^ar of children, with a 
child’s nickname,” “ comic in its origin, its events, its prin- 
ciple,” as Michelet says of it, had been like the light scene 
which the skilful dramatist interposes between the great 
movements of his tragedy, at once to relieve the strained 
attention of the hearers and to heighten the effect of the 
catastrophe. It fills wdth light and merry motion the period 
between Kicheliou and Louis XIV.; it was “the game of 
lively schoolboys in the interval between the lessons of those 
War two stern and severe teachers.” The Spaniards wore still 
at war with Franco ; and nothing so clearly shows their 
utter exhaustion as their inability to take any serious 
advantage of the troubles of their adversaries. The civil 
wars over, France soon drove Spain to the w'all. Condu, 
in command of Spanish troops could achieve nothing ; in 
lGr)4 the Spaniards failed at the siege of Arras, and the 
French took Stcuay ; Louis XIV., who was with the army, 
perhaps here imbibed that love of sieges which alw^ays 
marked his military career. In 1G55-1G56 the fortunes of 
the war were almost evenly balanced, the S]mniards having 
perhaps the best of it in the north ; and troubles with the 
noblesse began again, while the new opinions and party of 
Jansenius of Utrecht, which had been condemned by Pope 
Innocent X. in 1653, found groat favour among the French 
clergy, who disliked the doctrines and tendencies of the 
J esuits. From this time to the end of the reign of Louis 
XIV. the Jansenists of Paris are in more or Jess open oj)- 
position to the court ; in these days they synij»athized much 
with De Ketz. Now, however, Mazarin’s skill as a foreign 
minister enabled him to triumph over all opposition. The 
CroM- strong government of Cromwell had in 1G54 secured the 
Welland tranquil progress of England by treaties with the chief 
Mazanu northern powers and with Portugal; now' in 1655 he had 
to choose between alliance with France or with Spain. Nor 
could he hesitate, Spain still sjioko her ancient tongue — the 
tongue of intolerance and Catholic repression ; France in 
Mazarin’s hand had been wnlling to tolerate the Huguenots, 
and to aid the Protestant party in Germany. A treaty be- 
tween England and France was accordingly signed in 
October 1655, a treaty of peace and coiniuerce ; a little later 
it was followed (March 1667) by an offensive and defensive 
alliance. Six thousand English Puritans, led by Turenne, 
made an immediate change in the charactei of the war, and 
the Spaniards began at once to give way. In 1658 Turenne 
caught them at the Dunes, not far from Dunkirk, and de- 
feated them completely ; Dunkirk yielded, and was duly 
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handed over to the keeping of the English ; the Spaniards 
were swept away, Gravelines, Fumes, Oudenarde, all fell ; 
Brussels was threatened. In August of this year Liouno, 
Mazarin’s agent, on occasion of an election to the Holj 
Homan Empire, concluded an agreement with the princes 
on the Rhine for the upholding of the peace of Westphalia ; 
and France could show herself as the ally at once of liliigland. 
Sweden, Bavaria, the ecclesiastical electors, the house of 
Bruuswick. At last in 1659 Spain yielded, being utterly 
unequal to the strife. The peace of the Pyrenees gave to 
France Gravelines, Landr6cy, Thionville, and Montmedy 
and Spain also ceded all she held in Artois ; though the 
duke of Lorraine was replaced at Nancy, the duchy of Bar, Tii« 
and some smaller place.s along the Champagne border, were of 
ceded to France. In Germany itself Louis XIV. secured 
J uliers to the duke of N euburg, and the original trouble ^ 
which led to the Thirty Years’ War was finally settled eleven 
years after that war had ended. All French conquests in 
Catalonia wxro restored to Spain, while France became 
finally iiiastor of Roussillon and Conflans; Cond6 was par- 
doned and taken into favour. Finally, the treaty involved 
a great marriage compact between Louis XIV. and the 
infanta Maria Theresa of Spain, The actual marriage, 
which took place next year, was garnished with a dowry 
never paid, and with a renunciation by the infanta of all 
her rights to the Sjiauish crown or Spanish possessions 
which was thrust contemptuously aside when in 1607 Louis 
XIV. desired to got hold of the Spanish Netherlands, or 
when forty years later ho placed the crown of Spam on the 
brows of his young gi'andson Philip. The peace of the 
Pyrenees and this Spanish marriage firmly established Louts 
XIV. on his throne as the most powerful monarch of (Christ- 
endom ; it was time for Mazarin to withdraw and leave 
his pupil in full command of the realm. Ho spent the last Mi^ 
year of his life in teaching the young monarch those lessons 
of king-craft on which ho built up his career,- taught him 
to avoid a first minister, instilled into him a belief that ill 
faith in treaties was good policy, and urged him to cultivate 
his “natural gift of dissimulation”; called his attention to 
the miserable state of finance, and commended to him his 
trusted agent Colbert, as the man host fitted to bring order 
out of confusion ; finally, he placed his own huge fortune, 
some ten millions sterling of our present reckoning, wrung 
from the misery of France, at the king’s disjiosal. Louis, 
however, replaced it honourably in the cardinal’s hands, 
who left the bulk of it to his nieces, and with [>art founded 
his “College of the Four Nations” for the education of 
noble children from the districts added to France in 1048 
and 1659. To this college he bequeathed that splendid 
library which he had based on Richelieu’s fine collection, 
and had admirably enlarged by the care and skill of his 
librarian Naud(i. He had done what he could for arts, 
literature, and science, had established the academy of paint- 
ing and sculpture, had pensioned Descartes in Holland, and 
had introduced at Paris the Italian opera. In all the solid 
elements of good government he was entirely wanting; 
and it remained for Colbert to struggle against his fate, — 
the fate of serving a grand monarch, who would neutralize 
his endeavours to secure financial and commercial prosperity 
for France. Mazarin died in March 1661, leaving the state 
in the unfettered hands of Louis XIV., who, though now 
twenty-two years old, and a king for 18 years past, had as 
yet been little but a cipher on the throne. 

Nothing is more striking in all history than the con- rhanw- 
trast between the Louis whom men saw under Mazariirs ter of 
tutelage, and the Louis whom France long adored as her 
Great Monarch. In the earlier period there was the dull * * 
and tramiuil docility of a great creature which as yet knows 
not Its amazing strength, and has as yet none of the ambi- 
tious of power, and has never tasted blood. HLs nature. 
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developing itself very ilowly and late, seoinod to onlookew 
to be only beavy and commonplace ; courtiers noted with 
keen eyes that the young prince liked amusements, and they 
promised themselves a bright and joyous reign, in which 
they would have free leave to spend as they liked the 
haidly-won wealth of France ; it Bcomed to them perfectly 
natural that they should waste at will what they had never 
earned, and they fully believed that the younu king would 
be their accDtnplice. iiis capacity scorned to be small ; he 
was timid and ignorant. Mazarin almbst alone was not 
mistaken in liiiri, and no one know him so well; **he will 
set off late, but will go further than all the resV* was his 
judgment, und a just one, on the young monarch’s cbara> 
ter. For he whs Horious, severe, obstinate ; he learnt little, 
and that slowly ; but what he did learn he never forgot 
He would neither bend nor forgive ; and when he had once 
taken on hnnsclf the heavy burden of his kingly duties he 
never Hinehed nor repined for more than half a centdi^y. 
From the beginning he declared thot he would rule without 
a first minister, — this Mazarin had instilled into him as a 
fundamental law of his kingcraft; and he kept his word, 
altliough it became clear in time that it was quite possible 
to hold him in close leading strings, so long as he himself 
did not find it out. At first, however, he was determined 
to have only agents around him, — men of business who 
should never expect to become too prominent, — not great 
lords of church or state, but men of middle or humble 
origin. With them ho was prepared to undertake any 
amount of dry detail work of public business. Without a 
sigh he dedicated henceforth four or five hours a day, or 
even more, to public affairs ; his commonplace abilities, 
his instinct of orderliness, his love of miiiutue, his punctual 
routine, which would have disgusted a livelier prince, 
formed the happiness of his life. ** llis ministers,” says 
Michelet, might change or die ; lie, always the same, went 
throngli his duties, ceremonies, royal f^tes, and the like, 
with th(5 regularity of the sim, which ho had chosen as his 
emblem.” With a morbid conscience, he easily became 
subject to his confessor; with a limited intelligence and 
great lack of knowledge, he was dependent on his ministers 
without knowing it ; with a vein of small vanity in his char- 
acter, he was not above being led by the tlabtorlos of the 
woman ho loved. Finally, Louis XIV., though heavy-look- 
ing, was handsome and majestic in person ; no one has over 
played the part of a king with such equable gravity and 
Buccoss ; his dignity was us striking as his sellishness ; tor 
his heart was dull, and neither surprises nor warm feelings 
could throw him off his balance. His whole reign passed 
without his ever showing any real feeling for his poor sub- 
jects ; and his inditioreuco to the health and feelings of those 
nearest him, his treatment of Ills court, especially of the 
hdios of it, was such as nothing lut their abject fear of 
him, and tlie meanness engendered by the atmosphere of 
S’ldi a court, could explain. 

Louis XIV. began his true'* reign in 1661 by dividing the 
business of governiiiDut into throe agencies. He [daced all 
foreign uiiuirs under Lionne, who had served him bo well 
in llie WMir against Spain ; Lo Tellier had charge of the 
army and nvus w^ar-socretary, supported by his strong-handed 
sou, the terrible l.ouvois ; and finance was entrusted to Fou- 
iiuot, the most brilliant and unsatisfactory of his ministers. 
All tliree were mou of middle origin : Lionne came of a 
family of gentle birth in Dauphiny ; Le Tellier’s father 
was a lawyer ; and Foiniuot w^as a citizen w^ho pretended 
(as many Frenchmen have since done) to bo of noble birth. 
The king had at his side also Mazarin’s most trusted depend- 
ant Colbert, grandson of a w^ool-scllor of Bheims, It was 
thought at court, where Louis was no better understood than 
elsewdicro, that Fouquet would before long carry all before 
him, and fill the covoted post of first minister of the crown. 


The queen-mother, seeing that the king did hothing hut ills 
governor Yilleroy, and that he waB 6tep|^ing resolutely for- 
ward in the path be had chosen, complained bitterly of her 
son’s ingratitude, and declared with a sneer that he 
“wanted to pretend to be a man of ability.” Fouquet, 
ambitious aud bright, a favourite with the queen-mothei, 
the court ladies, the literary world, the Jausenii^ts, a man 
who let the finances fall into hopeless confusion and stooped 
to dishonest representations to save his credit, vtas nut the 
man to suit the young king, and in a few mouth’s time he 
liad fallen for ever from {)Ower, and Colbert eat in his 
place* 

John Baptiste Colbert, who was minister of Louie JCIV. CSoibeii 
for two-aud twenty years, claimed descent from a Scottish 
family settled in Franco, and his character, his common- • 
sense, rigid principles, business ways and tastes, and his 
simple habits, were just what one might have expected from 
such an origin ; “ a mind somewhat heavy and harsh, but 
solid, active, unwearied in work.” lie was first named 
comptroller-general of finance; he had also the supreme 
care of all home-affairs, and when the navy (after 1669) 
was first in his own and then in his son’s hands, he may be 
said to have had charge of that also. Till Louvois succeeded 
to the ministry of war in 1666, Colbert’s influence on all 
parts of the administration was paramount ; and the young 
king, partly understanding what he was doing, and wholly 
desirous of doing his best, gladly seconded him in every- 
thing. At first Colbert found everything in the financial 
department in a melancholy state ; more than half the sum 
gathered in taxes disappeared before it reached the treasury, 
and the expenditure had so far grown as to leave a yearly 
deficit of nearly twenty-two millions of iivrca. To reorgan- 
ize the finances was his first task; and by stern dealing 
with intermediate officials, by fixing the interest of loans 
at a maximum of five per cent, by sweeping away masses 
of useless officers, he succeeded iu so far reducing the cost 
of levying the taxes and the burdens of the state that in 
six j'cars’ time the position of affairs was re\crsed, and the 
treasury had a good balance in hand, while the burdens 
inipoBcd on the people were lightened. 1'lie years which 
preceded the Devolution war of 1CG7 arc peiJiaps the most 
prosperous that France had ever seen. She made extra- 
ordinary progress in all directions. Even in ioreigii affairs Franco 
her power was shown : .she humbled the j>apacy, she asserted under 
Jicr precedence over Spain in the sLieets of London, she ^ 
helped the emperor Leopold to resist the Turks and en- 
abled Moiitecuculi to win a decisive victory over them at 
Ht Oothard in Hungary, her fleets in the Mediterranean 
cleared away the African pirates. At home the triumphs 
of peace were far more splendid oven than these warlike 
signs of power. Colbert’s activity w^as unflagging; to le- 
orgauizo the finances might have seemed enough to another 
minister; he regarded it as only tho groundwork of his 
structure ; on it ho would raise a new and brilliant France, 
splendid among the nations, not only feared — that was 
something — but admired as well, and humbly imitated. 

So ho set himself in these years to develop lus country on 
every side. For agriculture indeed he would do but little, 
for his temper was the opposite of that of Sully. Sully, a 
great lord, and owner of broad estates, rated manufactures 
os of little value by the side of tillage ; Colbert, a tijwris- 
maii, aud of the middle classes, thought that the encourage- 
ment of agriculture signified the increase of noble wealth 
and jirivilego, while manufactuies would tend to build up 
a rich and useful burgher class, obedient to tho king and 
fruitful in taxpaying. He therefore devoted his attention 
to manufactures and commerce, and to the communications 
by land and water necessary for them. He made good 
roads, set on foot the canal of Languedoc, declared Mar- 
seilles and Dunkirk free x>orts. He then re-established old 
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manufadiar^d and introduced nei^onee, such as tapestries^ 
jltfiQp silk, mosaics, cabiuot-making, lace, cloth of gold, pottery, 
steebwork, and the like, a long series of ** royal manufac- 
tures^'^ the industries of taste and luxury, which can flourish 
only on the favour of the great. Colberts system was 
therefore one of protection and bounties, and never enabled 
France to discover for what forms of labour she was by 
nature specially suited. The true wealth of France lies in 
her soil, — in her varied agriculture and the thrifty habits of 
her people; yet the world has ever believed that these 
** Louis Quatorze " oniameuts, these works of art and of 
little use, are the special glory of French workmanship, the 
models of good taste. This royal direction thus given to 
French industry, though it only slowly (if at all) increased 
the true wealth of the nation, added largely to its credit, 
and heightened its splendour iu the eyes of the Avorld, On 
Coni- industrial movemeut commerce must naturally wait ; and 
Colbert attempted much for the circulation of productions. 
He set on foot four great companies, though they never 
really prospered. Patronage and direction, which could 
establish and freshen manufactures, failed hero. In the end 
Frenchmen, with little gifts for colonization, and no decided 
bias for the sea, learnt chiefly to produce for their own con- 
Thearts. sumption. In these years, the same royal and ofticial 
patronage was largely extended to letters and science as 
well as to the arts. The last was no doubt regarded as 
directly connected with the general progress of the favourite 
industries mentioned above ; in building a great palace at 
ruinous cost, Louis XlV. aud Colbert both thought that 
French industry was being encouraged, and money circu- 
lated. Versailles was undertaken m 1(501 (it had I'.'cvi- 
ously been a royal huntiug-box built by Louis XTII.); the 
famous colonnade of tho Louvre, Perrault’s work, was begun 
iu 1665 ; Bernini was summoned from Romo that same 
year to assist in the great works. The buildings erected in 
this period have all the same deadness of stylo ; they are 
splendid, no doubt, and crowded with ornaments; we note 
in all a want of spontaneous flro ; no lunger duos genius 
create ; talent, at tho service of a master, can only copy 
or conceal its poverty under tho^cloak of rich ornamenta- 
tion. Tho paving and lighting of Pans w'as a more bene- 
ficial work ; the quays, si^uares, and triumphal gates of the 
period did much to make up for the abandonraeut of the 
capital by its kings, — for after the days of Henry IV. the 
Leani- Bourbons spent very little time in I’ari.s. Colbert also 
tng established at Paris those new learned or scientific academies 
which were intended, after the pattern of the new Royal 
Society of London, to stimulate and direct the progress of 
knowledge. Such wore tho Academy of Inscriptions, 
luuudod m 1663 ; that of the Sciences, in 1666 ; of Archi- 
tecture, iu 1671. lie also established the school of Rome, 
built the Observatory, and in every way did hw utmost to 
advance learning and observation. In all, his practical 
principle was to trust to rule and organization, and to leave 
as little as possible to genius or national selection, — aud 
French industry, arts, aud sciences have all suffered 
Litera- accordingly. Nor was the case different iu literature: 
lure. here also Colbert desired to encourage and direct; the 
baneful patronage of kings finds here its highest example. 
For the true golden age of French literature scarcely touches 
the active reign of Louis XIV.; it h to Richelieu’s time, 
when at the head of affairs was one who not merely patron- 
ized but who warmly interested himself in literature, that 
the greatest luaEteri^ieces belong. The 17th century saw 
two periods of literary activity, of which the earlier extends 
to 1661, and is the period of originality and fire ; the later 
runs from 1661 to tho end of the century, and (except for 
Moli^re and the great preachers) is lacking in character, if 
improved in taste and stylo. France has alw’ays been justly 
proud of her stage, little as we may admire its pedantic 
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limitations, its unnatural heroics, and the frigidity of some 1661-6. 
of its finest efforts : we feel that wo are among those who 
would have thought Addison s Ca(o far superior to Shake- 
speare. Still, in its own style, French tragedy produced 
masterjiiccoH, and these chiefly under Richelieu aud Mazariu 
rather than under Louis XIV. Rotrou, who show’ed the 
wdy, died in 1630; tho great Corneille wrote the Cid in 
1636, Les Jforace^t aud Cinna in 1639. After 1646 his 
powers declined, and though he still wrote to his life’s end, 
no one now cares for his Aghsilam or' his AtUla. His 
brother Thomas, a fur inferior dramatist, was worthily re- 
served for Colbert’s days. Moli^re belonged to both ages ; 
bis Vvtcku^f^» HuVioih'^ ap] reared in 1659, SgamrelU iu 
1660, r£cofc des Maris iu 1661, while the Medtcin malgre 
Ini (1666) aud tho (1667) belong to Louis XIV. 

Racine’s earlier period, and the best part of him, extends 
to 1677 ; after that he fell under royal influences, wrote 
nothing for some yearn, and afterwards became the quasi- 
religious poet of the court ; the EsUur appeared in 1689 
and the Athalicy which the French public treated with 
indifference, was printed 1691. In other lines of poetry 
Malherbe, the great purist of tlio century, who, as Buileau 
sung, “reduisit la muse aux regies du devoir,” died in 
1628; Benserade, a trifling w^it, flourished writh pensions 
from Richelieu, oMazarin, and Colbert ; La Fontaine wrote 
many of his fable.® iu the days of the Prtcienses, and pub 
lished his first volume in 1668, — ho was one of Foui^uet’s 
friends, and therefore not likely to attract the favour of 
Louis XIV.; Boileau is properly of the later age; satire 
aud comedy seemed alone able to thrive by the side of 
obsequious oratory. 

In these palmy days of the reign, Louis XIV. sawThoBe- 
wdth pleasure war break out between England and the volutioa 
Dutch (1661). Ho was slowly preparing to take part in 
it against Charle.s II. w^hen tho death of Philip IV. of 
Hpam changed his views completely. He made peace 
with England in July 1667 (treaty of Breda), and plunged 
into those complications of Eurojiean law^ and usage which 
interested him intensely. Tho Spanish buccession quCkS- 
tion at once came up, — for no one expected Charles TI. 
of Hpaiii to livelong or leave posterity; and the imme- 
diate question of the claims of the queen of France on a 
largo part of the Hijunish Netherlands occupied his ener- 
gies. Louis and Lionne snapped their fingers at tho 
queen’s rcuuncmtioiib of her Spanish iight.s, and W'ent even 
further; tlioy made claims which, to modern international 
law, seem to be utterly indefensible. The claim for the 
Hpanish Netlierlands was bused on the “ JuhDevolutionis,” « Ju« 
the old feudal cusUuu by which certain territories descended Bevoln* 
to the offspring, male or female, of the first wife, to tho ex- 
elusion of the children by the second. Now Maria Thereba, 
queen of France, was daughter of Elizabeth of France, the 
first wife of Philq) IV., while bis other children sprang from 
his second wife, Maria Anna of Austria ; and Louis there- 
fore proposed to ai>[>ly ancient customs of feudal lordship 
to international matters, to the transfer of territories from 
one monarch to another. The customs of different distucts 
varied much ; in ono way or another lie hoped to lay undis- 
puted hands on the Netherlands, Hainault, part of Luxem 
bourg, even of jjart of Franche ComU* ; he was prepared to 
support tbe.se flimsy claims by the stronger argument ot 
war. To w^ar it came ; tho king with Turenne oveiran the 
Netliorlunds in 1667 ; Conde, w’ho was governor of Bur- 
gundy, overran Francho Comte iu 1668. It was a little 
war of town- taking ; places fell, likh ripe fruit, fdr the 
shaking. Meanwhile Lionne, busy^ over the negotiations 
which sprang out of the succession question, had sketched 
out a partition treaty, in which Leopold and Louis arranged 
the whole aflair to their liking. With this iu hand the 
king, who hod returned in high triumph to Paris, and who 
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1W8-71 knew of Sir William Temple's Triple Allisiice, which had 
been signed in the spring of 1668, made peace as easily as 
he had made war, and on May 2, 1 068, signed the treaty of 
Treaty of Aix^la-Cliapelle, by which he restored Franche Comt4 to 
secured the Nethcrlaudn. It was to all appear- 
cnapeik, a very moderate peace, and much enhanced the 
king^s reputation ^ men did not know that it was meant to 
lay the basis for an entire reconstruction of the map of 
Euro|>e, so soon as ever sickly young Charles II. of Spain 
had died ; and that, every one thought, must follow very 
soon. The long reign of that prince (who lived till 1700) 
had much to do with the great wars which followed, and 
with the consetiuont exhaustion of France. 

Louis DOW set himself to break up the Triple Alliance; 
Tripls it was a cotnbiuation opposed to all the diplomatic ideas 
AUiMOfi and idaus of France. Sweden was her old ally ; and her 
policy was to encourage the two sea powers, England and 
IfoliaiKl, to weaken one another on the water, so as to give 
Franco a cliance of constructing a navy. Therefore she was 
neceasanly jealous of the Alliance ; nor was it hard to over- 
throw it. Sweden, as was said, had joined it as a specula- 
tion, and had her price ; Charles 11. of England could easily 
be bought ; Holland thus left defenceless, having lost her 
barriei of the Spanish Netherlands, could expect nothing 
but the anger of her new neighbour. But how changed 
were the world’s politics, when the three Protestant powers, 
England, Holland, and Sweden could unite, even for a short 
time, for the defence of their ancient foe, Catholic and 
cruel Spain. 

The king’s dislike for the Dutch is one of those things 
wliich illustrate the evils of personal rule. They were dis- 
tasteful to him as Protestants, as buighera, as tradesmen, 
as a sea [lOwer, as a constitutional republic ; they had given 
shelter to refugees who could not bear the brilliant despot- 
ism of Franco, Of old times French policy bad favoured 
the growth of the United Provinces, as a counteqjoise to 
Spain ; henceforward Spain and Holland were friends, and 
Louis was eager to revise the old lines of his country’s 
foreign relations. »So ho at once made use of his connexion 
with the small llhine-princes, those unpatriotic Germans 
who were over on sale, and who almost till our own days 
sided with France against G ermuny. With them he arranged 
for a groat Dank attack on the republic ; he secured England 
by buying over her king ; the wishes and feelings of the 
} eople could easily bo disregarded in these early days after 
the fall of the Commonwealth. In 1070 the treaty of 
Dover, that standing scandal of the Stewart period, was 
signed ; it contained a secret clause, of which the second 
duke of Buckingham, who negotiated it with the fair duchess 
of Orleans, sister of Charles II., was ignorant. The two 
kings played their comedy behind the backs of the two 
clever negotiators, and laughed in their sleeves at them and 
at the Knglish nation. Sweden had been easily detached 
from Tlollaiid, and the Triple Alliance entirely swept away 
within two years of its formation. The efforts made by 
Lcibmlz and others to divert Louis to a Mediterranean war 
ju‘o\etl utterly unavailing; Colbert’s reluctance to furnish 
the costs of war was overborne ; Lioiine died in 1671, and 
was iu>t there to guide the foreign policy of France ; Lou- 
BU« of vois, tin* “ brutal minister whom all men hated,” was just 
LouvoU. rising to the height of his influence, and threw that influ- 
ence in with the king’s prejudices in favour of a Dutch war. 
Colbert w.is the man to be pitied ; the rapid rise of Louvois, 
who wielded all the war-power of the kingdom, and whose 
reorganization of the army drained the resources of the 
treasury, not only lessened his influence but made great 
war-expenses inevitable ; and those terrible outlays were by 
no means iiudertakeii in the wisest direction. In vain did 
the dry and common-sense minister try the way of flattery : 
ho was too gross , he could not catch the subtle undertones 
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of praise and adoration which pleased the Great Monarches 
love of approbation. “ We are bound,” he writes, to save 
a sixpence in things not necessary, and to lavish thousands 
when thy glory is in question. A hundred pounds ^for a 
useless l^nquet breaks my heart; but when millions of 
gold are wanted for a great object, I would sell all I have, 
pawn wife and children, and go afoot all my life, rather 
than fail to provide it.” Buch protestations, which did 
protest too much, such bathos of adulation, could not please 
the wilful monarch; Colbert’s influence henceforward 
steadily declined, and Louvois climbed into his place, sit- 
ting as an evil genius at his master’s ear, to whisper wai 
with Holland, the crashing of Genoa, the double ravaging 
of the Palatinate, — the horror of which survives even to 
these days in which atrocities are popular, — the dragonuades 
of Nantes, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The Dutch war broke out in 1672, and France had at The 
last a considerable fleet to send to sea. Thirty ships of war Butch 
joined the English navy, which was pledged to neutralize 
the sea-power of Holland, and to find employment for 
Admiral Euyter’s hands. Ruyter was the stay and strength 
of the aristocratic or burgher party at Amsterdam — the 
party which had now ruled for years, and had with no 
small glory rivalled England on the high seas. Little did 
Louis XIV. deem that by this war of 1672, and by this 
very alliance with England, he was laying the foundations 
of that power which would in the end frustrate his splendid 
plans, and hold up against him the liberties of Europe. 

The sea-party in the Provinces had resisted and overcome Partial 
all the efforts of Spain. Louis was now about to overthrow 
that party, to make room for the land- party, v^hich, led by 
William of Orange and England, was to withstand him to 
the end. The sea-party, the aristocratic and commercial 
republic, headed by the two distinguished brothers, John 
and Cornelius de Witt, was inevitably hostile to England, 
and as naturally friendly to France. The land* party, de- 
mocratic and agricultural, and headed by the great house 
of Orange-Nassau, was naturally a friend to Germany, with 
which It had close connexions, and to England also ; for it 
was no rival on the sea, ihd lastly, William, the head of the 
house, was first cousin to the king of England. 

Louvois had raised the army to 125,000 men; the 
French navy could count about a hundred sail. With 
almost all this great force Louis began the Dutch war of 
1672. Guided by Tureime he set forth for the Khine, 
leaving an army to mask Maestricht. The friendly princes 
gave him passage ; the trembling Dutch with a raw ill-dis- 
ciplined army of scarcely 25,000 men, under command of 
the prince of Orange, sheltered themselves behind the half- 
furnished forts of the river Yssel. By crossing the Rhine 
into the ancient “ Betuwe,” Turonne hoped to get between 
the Dutch *and Amsterdam, and with one hand to crush the 
army, while with the other he coerced the seat of govern- 
ment into submission. The plan was simple and good ; 
the earlier stages of it were successfully carried out ; the 
famous passage of the Rhine dazzled the eyes of all France, 
and, unopposed in fact, and perfectly easy, made Paris 
believe her monarch to be a complete hero of romance. 
Tiirenne at once pushed on and seized Arnheim, which gave 
him passage out of the Betuwe into the country behind the 
Yssel ; and had his voice been heard, nothing could have 
saved the prince of Orange. But, with overwhelming force, 
the king missed completely the point of the campaign. He 
sot himself to reduce the unimportant Yssel forts, led by his 
own taste for siege-warfare and Louvois’s advice ; he wasted 
time and weakened his army by garrisoning the captured 
places. Presently he moved on and occupied Utrecht ; 
Naarden, half way from thence to Amsterdam, was taken. 

The Dutch despaired of help, and offered terms to Louis ; 
but he contemptuously refused them. Then the mob of 
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1672-71 Amsterdam in fury of despair rose on the De Witts and 
murdered them both, and called on William of Orange to 
rescue the state. He at once accepted the perilous task, 
and with equal skill and courage saved the republic, first 
by flooding the country, so as to defend Amsterdam from 
a land-attack, and then by arousing the jealousies of 
Germany and Spain. Louis had gone back to Paris ; his 
armies achieved nothing more in 1672. In 1673 the in 
terest of the war lay in the seige of Maestricht; for 
Germany was no longer a safe French roadway, and the lino 
of the Meuse was necessary, if Holland was to be reached 
stall Maestricht fell; but then no more was done. Louis 
returned again in triumph to Paris, and the war lagged. At 
this time (August 1673) a great league of the Hague was 
formed against France ; its members were the emperor, the 
Spaniards, and the Dutch ; the young stattholdcr became 
the leader of the opposition to Louis XIV. The campaign 
on the Rhine, in which William of Orange and Monteeuculi 
were pitted against Turenne and Cond6, while the duke of 
Orleans attacked the Spanish Netherlands, went on the 
whole against France. The allies took Bonn, and thus 
compelled the Rhine-princes to abandon France. The Great 
Elector, Frederick William of Brandenburg, who had hitherto 
leant towards the French, in 1674 joined the aUics; public 
feeling in England forced Charles IL to make peace with 
the United Provinces. Sweden, jealous of Brandenburg, 
remained as almost the solo ally of France. 

In this year Turenne was charged with the duty of de- 
fending the Alsace frontier ; the war, from being offeiisivo, 
had become strictly defensive, except in Frauche C/omt(^, 
which was retaken by Louis in a six weeks’ campaign, aud tbo 
ancient county now fell for over into the hands of Franco. 
Wheu the king’s brilliant campaign was over, Turenne 
pushed forward into the Palatinate, defeated the imperialists 
at Siuzheim, and then deliberately destroyed the whole 
country ; this was tho well-known first destruction of that 
fair territory. The allies in September crossed tho llhine 
at Maiuz and then at Strasburg, occupying all tho plain oi 
Alsace. It seemed as if Turenne could do little to arrest 
them. He observed them till wiuler had set in, and then, 
making his wonderful march along tho west flanks of the 
Vosges mountains, suddenly came out in force at Belfort, 
and drove the Germans from point to point, till he had 
entirely cleared them out of Alsace. As tho wasting of tlie 
Palatinate was the one great blot on his career, so this 
famous march raised his strategic fame to its highest point. 
In the north the campaign was not so brilliant ; William 
of Orange lost tho hard-fought battle of Benef, and was 
unable to carry out his jdaus for penetrating into France. 
When he had retaken Grave, the campaign of 1674 was 
over. 

The campaign of 1675 on the Rhine was to bounce 
more a trial of strength between Turenne aud Monteeuculi. 
The great Turenne, however, was killed by a chance cannon- 
shot, and the wholo plans of tho French were shattered. 
Marshal Cr^quy was defeated at Saarbriick; the advan- 
tages gained by the king in the north, where ho had secured 
the Meuse by taking Li^ge, Limburg, and Dinant, were 
altogether neutralized ; the army destined for Holland had 
to help the dispirited army of the east Coud^, who here 
fought his last battles, upheld the honour of tho French 
arms on the Rhine, and, having secured Alsace for his 
master, now withdrew from warfare altogether. Tho age 
of an inferior series of generals begins. 

In 1676 the war was feeble; nothing was done in the 
north ; in the east the Germans took Pliilipsburg, a place 
of the utmost value to France before she had got Strasburg. 
On sea, however, the year was far more brilliant ; in the 
Mediterranean Du Quesne in two great battles destroyed 
the combined fleets of Holland and Spain ; and in the 
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second battle off Palermo, Ruyter himself perished. Both ld77-65r 
France and Holland now began to wish for peace ; the 
Dutch, seeing their navy ruined, and conscious that they 
could not recover Maestricht, were very weary of war ; and 
tho French wcie also fretting under the burdeus of the 
struggle, which had ruined all Colbert’s plans for the de- 
velopment of their commerce and wealth. Troubles broke 
out in more than one district Negotiations went on, and 
war also. In 1677 tho French arms wore more successful • 
tho duke of Orleans, whom his brother never forgave for it, 
defeated William of Orange at Ca^sel, and was never again 
put in command ; the French overran all Flanders ; the 
diiko of Lorraine was completely defeated by Marshal 
Cr<5qiiy. Towards tho end of this year William of Orange 
was espoused to his young kinswoiiuiii, Mary, daughter ol 
tho duko of York, and early in 1678 King Charles was 
obliged to declare war on his royal patron. These things 
swelled the tide in favour of peace. The burgher party of 
Amsterdam, afraid of William’s growing power, leant 
strongly on that side ; Charles II. had never been sincere 
in his declaration of war, and gladly fur>vardod the wishes 
of Louis. Finally, the i)eaco of Nimwegen closed the war. tIi, 
Tho first treaty was one between Holland and France, peace of 
which restored ^laostricht, tho only place William hud not Nlm- 
rotuken, to the Dutch ; a friendly ticaty of commerce was 
attached to It. The second treaty was between Spam aud 
Franco ; while tbo king restored some blrong places to tho 
Spaniards, they ceded a chain of strong frontier-cities to 
him ; France became mistress of Y^alcncicmies, Cond(!‘, Bou* 
chain, Maubeuge, Cambrai, Saint-Omer, Aire, Y'pres, and 
other towns. They also ceded Franclie Comte, which bus 
ever since been French. Thirdly, there was a treaty with 
tho German princes, which reafliinied tho treaty of Munster 
of 1048. Franco ceded Phili])8burg, and retained Freibuig 
in the Brisgau. The peace of Nimwegen was but a starting 
point for further ambitious steps, yet it formed the highest 
point of the greatness of Louis. II is fortunes seemed to 
rise a little higher through the ‘‘ reunion policy ” in the 
next few years ; yet he was alicady beginning to descend 
from the topmost height. After this peace France could 
not enough praise and flatter her great monarch ; all 
thought of resistance died away ; the needy nobles flocked 
to hib court and begged for place, — they did not dream of 
asking fur ])owor ; the king absorbed them into all i>ossible 
ollices-' army and navy, finance, in all were to be seen 
swarms of noblemen ; it is to Louis XIV. that the absolute 
aud fatal heverance between noble ofliccr and peasant soldier 
is due. The clergy were kept in fit subjection ; no great 
cardinal now could overshadow the throne ; the Jesuits 
were in full favour, — masters of speech, miracles of per- 
suasiveness, they set tho fashion of that age of pul^iit elo- 
quence, which ib perlnqis the most marked of the literary 
characteristics of the reign. These were the days of Bour- 
daloue and Bossuot. From this time to about 1685 the 
French monarchy stands at its highest ; Europe is amazed 
and paralysed ; Franco if exhausted is full of glory ; the 
king has become more august and magnificent us he has 
grown older, and now in the prime of life is, as has been 
said, “if not the greatest king, tho finest actor of royalty 
tho world has ever seen.” One person, at any rate, was 
dissatisfied with, and suspicious of, the peace of Nimwegen , 
and tliat was William of Orange. Four days after tlio peace 

had been signed, he made a sudden attack on the French 
camp at St Denis near Mons, Marshal Luxembourg wat 
taken by surprise ; but the French troops soon recovered 
and drove out their Dutch assailants with heavy loss. 

With this uncallod-for bloodshed the war ended. Tho Louis 
history of the next decade of years in France justified to XIV 
the full the disapproval William had so roughly expressed, 
though it could not justify tho bloodshed and the failure at ^ 

IX. - 73 
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Mons. It was in theae years that abroad and at heme 
Louis XIV. carried out to the full his autocratic ideas, — 
the king all powerful at home, the kingdom omnipotent 
abroad* So in this time, while the other nations thank- 
fully disbanded their armies, those of Louis remained on 
foot Vauban was named commissary-general of fortiBca- 
tions, anew office, in 1G77, and the moment peace was 
signed began to fortify and secure all the frontiers of 
France with strongholds which should be at once gateways 
for aggression and bulwarks against attack. Finding also 
that a (‘omplete scheme of defences demanded some points 
which wore not yet in his hands, the king began that system 
*jt “reunions,” as they were called, by moans of which he 
applied old londiil rules to the aerjuirement of territories 
and towns in time of peace. Thus, for example, he filched 
Strasbuig away from Germany, because he wanted that 
ancient Teutonic city to make his eastern frontier safe and 
aggrcHsivo. The peace of Westphalia to which that of 
Nimwogen, so far as it dealt with Germany, went back, 
had m it the feudal term “dependencies.” When it de- 
clared a city to be ceded, it spoke of it as being coded 
“with its dependencies”; and Louis XIV. having determined 
to push this phrase to its furthest application, established 
in IG79 and the following years three “Chambers of 
lleunion,” — one for the three bishoprics at Metz, a second 
at BosaiK^on for Franche Comt(5, the third at Breisach for 
Alsace. Those bodies inquired into all matters of feudal 
jurisdiction ; and as these old usages, specially the episcopal 
ones, wore wide and vague, tliey formed a convenient basis 
for decisions in which the claimant was both judge and 
executor of his own judgments. The French overlordship 
over many Germanic districts was at once affirmed and 
acted on; torriloiies were occupied with French soldiers, 
and the strong points fortified or further strengthened ; and 
before Europe well knew wbat was doing, the frontiers of 
Franco had boon pushed forward into Germany, and so 
strengthened as to make it very difficult to wrest them again 
ttway. The Breisach chamber thus secured almost all the 
lordships in that district, and succeeded, partly by legal 
argumout, partly by bribery, lastly by force, in winning 
Strasburg in November 1681. At the same time by secret 
agreement with Charles IIJ. of Mantua, the last of the 
Gonzaga-Nevera dukes, Louis XIV. became master of Casale, 
which seemed to secure his permanent influonce in northern 
Italy. The capture of Luxembourg, Courtrai, and Dixmuyde, 
in the little war with Spain which was waged in 1683- 
1684, set the French frontier well forward on the north side 
of the throe bishoprics. All went well with the monarch 
in these clays. U uf ortunately for his glory he had still thirty- 
two years of reign before him ; and these years, the period 
of Madame do Main tenon, are crowded with blunders, 
darkened with misfortune. “Here ends” (in 1683), says 
the duke of Saint-Simon, “the apogee of this reign, — the 
hoiglfct of its glory and prosperity. The great captains, the 
groat homo and foreign ministers, are no more ; only pupils 
and disciples remain. Wo are now to see the second age, 
which will fall short of the first, though it will be far better 
than the third and last period of the reign.” Colbert died 
in thin year ; in this year John Sobioski drove the Turks 
from the walls of Vienna ; and from the day of their defeat, 
the fortunes of the Ottoman allies of France also began to 
recede. Above all, in this same year Louis XIV. was 
privately married to Madame do Maintenon, and she, with 
unbounded influence over him, intentionally or not, had a 
share in the worst errors of his reign. 

Pran^oiso d’AubigmS was a Huguenot by birth and 
breeding; in 1652 the comic poet Scarrou, a cripple, and, 
as be called himself, “ an abstract of all human miseries,” 
married her when she was penniless and friendless ; eight 
years later she was left a widow, and again without re- 
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wotroea. She iuu} a soft end mdUo beftttty, ai gnue «bd 

tact, a cold temperament and pheid manner, which recom- 
mended her, by way of contrast, to Madams de Hontespan, 
the violent and dangerous beauty who for several years 
reigned supreme over Louis XIV. At her suggestion 
poor Madame Scarron was engaged, in 1666, as a kind of 
nursery governess to her children, the duke of Maine and 
a daughter. It is curious to see bow great are the contrasts 
in her history. At first Louis was ofended and hurt at the 
iiitroduction of this person at court ; she seemed odious to 
him. He gave her the little Ilifaiutenon estate with a stipu- 
lation that he should see her no more ; he thought her e 
precise and disagreeable precieme^ She had been the wife 
of a playwright, the centre of a little literary coterie ; the 
king, with his instinctive dislike for literature, felt a distaste, 
almost an aversion, for her. Her placid temperament stood 
the trial w'ell ; after a time, when Madame de Montespan 
was unusually imperious, he would^ betake himself to the 
sweet gentleness of the governess', and cool his heated 
temper in her calm society. Her iufluence was all for good ; 
she weaned him from Montespan, and did not take her 
place ; she reconciled him to his jxjor queen, whom ho had 
so long and so scandalously neglected ; and when the queen 
died in 1683, the governess became the king*8 wife, and 
queen in all but name. She never was publicly acknow- 
ledged ; still her position was recognized, and her power 
felt. Louis w’orked with her, consulted her in all things ; 
she was a warm friend to the high Catholic party ; though 
not openly subject to Jesuit influences (her early training 
making that unlikely), she did work which the Jesuits could 
not but like. The king, naturally religious in a stiff and 
ignorant way, and Madame de Maintenon, narrow, placid, 
and obstinately afraid of intellect or independence, worked 
together towards the same ends. The necessity of disarm- 
ing any suspicion the king miglit feel as to the leaven of 
Huguenot opinion still fermenting within her led Madame 
de Malutenon often to countenance things which she could 
not in heart have approved. She had known the light, and 
could never afterwards have fallen into utter darkness. 
Jansenists end HuguHlots, in these years, felt the king's 
dislike increased ; the eagerness for the submission of the 
one, the conversion of the other, grew day by day into an 
absorbing passion. And Louis had had no small temptation 
to interfere with the Jansenists. They held opinions which, 
his Jesuit advisers assured him, w^ero of a fatal wrongness ; 
and in 1682 they had sided to a great extent with Innocent 
XL against him. His horror of independence of views 
combined with his horror of a divided allegiance, and led 
him to act promptly against them. He convoked a great 
assembly of clergy, which, under the influence of Bossuet, 
drew up those four articles which have often been quoted 
as the clearest statement of the liberties of the Qallicar 
church, — liberties, that is, as face to face with tlie pope, not 
as against the royal power. These articles affirm (1) the 
independent authority of the secular power ; (2) the superi- 
ority of general councils ; (3) tbe inviolable character of 
the Galilean usages ; (4) the fallibility of the pope except 
when supported by the assent of the church. There was 
talk also of a Galilean patriarchate, so far did the quarrel 
go. The Jansenists, the “ Ultramontanes ” of that day, 
seemed to side with pope against king. In these years the 
papacy aud the monarch were not on good terms together. 
Innocent XL looked with favour on the growing resistance, 
and rejoiced when Protestant William overthrew Catholic 
James of England. The Jansenists w^ere thus kept down ; 
the Huguonols were more severely treated, Louvois, un- 
luckily for them, here taking the lead. Groat numbers 
were bribed or threatened into giving up their opinions, 
others were driven to it by actual hard usage, until in 1685 
Louis, believing that all had been convert^ except a smaU 
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Btiff-nedced remainder, with whom he need not scruide to 
deal sharply, finally ordered the revocation of the Ediet of 
etttion Nantes, and therewith the total abolition of all the privi« 
the leges unwillingly granted ninety' years before to the Hugue- 
N nots, and always permitted with a grudging hand. The 

^ severities of 1685, and the exodus of the Huguenots, finally 

brought that party to an end as a political organization. 
Whatever difference of opinions there may be as to the 
numbers who fled from the kingdom at this time, there can 
be no doubt as to the quality of them. They wore the 
thriftiest and readiest hands in France ; they carried the 
' arts and taste which were till then the special gift of their 
country, to Spitalflelda, or Amsterdam, or oven to Berlin. 
They crowded into the armies which were arrayed against 
their oppressor ; they helped to man the ships which de- 
stroyed the navy of Franco ; they planted their industries in 
many places, and gave that wealth and prosperity to other 
lands which was driv#i from their homes. In England 
they influenced opinion not a little, and stodfastly sup- 
ported the house of Orange against the Stewarts, friends of 
the king of France. 

In this same year 1G85 Louis pushed his plans in 
Germany also further than was prudent. Jlo alarmed tho 
greater princes by intriguing, seriously or not, f<»r the im- 
perial dignity, against the next vacancy ; ho alarmed the 
llhine princes also by claiming the Ijowcr Palatinate for 
Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, tho Priucess Palatine, who 
hod married the king’s brother tho duke of Orleans, ami 
who in this prime of her fortunes and brilliancy almost 
scared the dismal court with her bright sallies and the 
freedom of her tongue. When the princes heard this claim, 
coming so soon after tho loss of Btrasburg, — a claim \^hich 
would have brought Louis into tho very heart of Germany, — 
they hesitated no longer ; and in July 168G was signed that 
The great league of Augsburg which was the beginning of the 
league long struggle between France and the rest of Europe. Tho 
emperor, the king of Spain, the Dutch, the elector of Saxony, 
the Palatine elector, and a number of leaser princes, all 
joined it; in 1C87 the pope secrotte acceded ; the duke of 
Savoy and the elector of Bavaria came in ; the soul of 
the combination was William of Orange. It is a strange 
moment of history in which the pope and tho emperor, the 
king of Spain and tho elector of Bavaria, unite to resist tho 
advance of Catholic Franco and tho Catholic king of 
England. The league was at first purely defensive, and 
for two years held simply an observant and ready position. 
The tension, however, was too grout, and by 1G88 Louis saw 
clearly that peace could not last much longer. France bad 
had peace for ten years, yet her strength had not increased ; 
for the couit had been very profuse in those days, and the 
“reunions” had cost somewhat, — the exodus of the Hugue- 
nots still jnoro. Tho works at Yorsailles had wasted men 
and money ; the groat miuistors and generals wxre dead, 
and the country was surely drifting into war again. In 
the last war the king’s armies had followed two lines — that 
of tho Rhine and that of Flanders. Then, however, war 
w^as being made on the Dutch alone ; now it would have to 
be against the Dutch and Gormans combined. To all ap- 

S earance the hostility of Germany w'^as likely to be more 
angerous than that of Holland, and tho Rhino had been 
proved to bo the best roadway ol attack for both countries. 
For this purpose the Cologne country, the electorate and its 
territory, appeared to Louis to be of the utmost value to 
War him. Occupied \vith this idea, and not realizing either the 
withOe^ Qf the character of William of Orange, or the doi»th of 
dissatisfaction against James IL in England, the king now 
committed the great blunder of his life. A sm^ de- 
monstration against Holland would have made it impossible 
for William to make his attempt on England, and would 
have cost France very little in expense or risk. But when 


it came to decision, Louis and Louvois, hero as ever his 
evil genius, were both in favour of securing tho influence of 
France on the Rhine ; both thought the dynastic question 
involved in the Palatinate to be more imj)ortant than the 
great European question involved in the plans and move- 
ments of William. Moreover, the vacancy in tho electorate 
of Cologne in 1G88, in which question the pope vean openly 
opposed to the king’s nominee, excited the foyal pride, and 
made interference iuGennanya point of honour, a Fienth 
garrison was sent to occupy Cologne. For these reasons 
Louis, underrating tho danger elsewhere, and thinking tliat 
a throat would keep the timid Dutch quiet, dospatcited the 
dauphin to the east with the main army in Beptembot 
1688. He took I^hilipsburg ; tho Palatinate and the thice 
llhine electorates fell easily into his hands 

Immediately William, freed from his worst anxieties, set Tli« 
sail for England, and the Revolution took place at once and 
without bloodshed. Tho Declaration of Rights was issued 
by parliament in February 1G80, and William and Mary 
were seated on tho throne of England. James 11. took 
refuge at the French court, and was established at tbe 
palace of Bt Germains; hn prcsenco in France, and that 
of his family, becomes an element in the politics of mure 
than half a century. And now Louis recognized the error 
he had committed; Ids troops weie withdrawn from the 
Palatinate, which (again at the advice of Louvois) had to 
undergo that scathing of fire and sword which mo\ed ilio 
feelings of all Germans, and gave earnestness to tbe war. 

Early in 1681) tho Diet of Ratisbon declared war against 
France. Tho great duke of M arlborough, now only ( 1 cnei ul 
Churchill, defeated the French at Walcourt near the Bumbie; 
the French were also thrust back into Alsace and Loriaine. 

King James was furnished with a strong force of troops and Affaiwiik 
ships, with which ho landed safely in Ireland, and almost 
nil the island declared for him. A French-lrish court w'as 
established at Dublin. William III. sent Bchomberg to ths 
north of Ireland to make head against this great danger ; 
and William himself followed so soon as ever he could ven- 
ture to leave England. Things were looking very soiious 
for him. The French had kept uj> communications with 
Ireland without difliculty ; the English fleet w&h not 
thought to behyal to tho new government, for King James 
had been a sailor, and many ot tho Liglier ofiicers were held 
likely to side with him. The battle of tho Boyne (1st July 
1G90), how’ever, cleared away this peril. James lost heart, 
and fled to France ; in a very short time the ascendency of 
William III. W’as secured in Ireland. It was not too soon. 

A veiy few clu>s after the battle of tho Bo^ne, Toiirville, 
commanding the French fleet, had defeated the Anglo-Dutcb 
navy off Boachy Head; and in tho same month, Marshal 
Luxembourg won tho battle of Fleurus fiom Waldeck with 
his German and Dutch troops. In Piedmont Catinat in- 
flicted a grave defeat on Victor Amadeus at Staffarda, 

Still, the war of 1690 was in the end indecisive, thanks to 
the battle of the Boyne. In 1G91 Louis seemed detei mined 
to make a greater effort, and himself besieged Mous, which 
be took in 8i>ite of tho attempts of William to lolieve it. 

Little, however, followed after the fall of Mous ; the year 
was marked by tho death of Louvois, whose brutal energy 
had done much to sustain the war. The campaigns of 1 G92 
were to bo difterently planned : in Catalonia, in Piedmont, 
and in Germany, there should be no offensive movement ; 
the whole energy of the nation should be staked on a fresh 
descent of King James in Ireland, and on a land-attack on 
the Netherlands. The war was therefore to be a duel be 
tween Louis and William. Tourville was ordered to engage 
tho English fleet wherever he might meet it; it was 
believed that Admiral Bussell and half the ships would 
desert in action. The experiment W'as tried off Cape La 
Hogue, and with disastrous results to the French arms; 
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it was the ruin of the French fleet, the shipwreck of King 
James’s cause, lu the Netherlands Louis in person invested 
Namur, and, again baffling William IlL, took that strong 
place, which carried the line of the Meuse, in June. This, 
which might have been the decisive success of tho war on 
laud, brought with it no results ; the victory of Bteeukirke, 
in which Luswembourg deleated William, ended the Nether* 
lauds caui[)aign. Klsewhero, as had been planned, the 
operations ol tho war were insignificant. Tho campaigns 
of 1093 wore also indecisive ; although Luxembourg again 
defeated WilHain at Noorwiuden, the capture of Charleroi 
was the only result. The aggressive period of the war was 
coming to an end. In 1094 it became almost entirely de- 
fensive , and tho death of Marshal Luxembourg in the first 
days <f{ 1 took from Louis his most fortunate general. 
Villcioy, who succeeded him, was a poor oliicer; the 
uneient credit of the French army was upheld by Vauban 
and Catinat. The war in that year was exceedingly lan- 
guid. The generals were afraid of the court ; the king re- 
warded and promoted the loss able over tho heads of the 
more ca[>ablo. Tho recovery of Namur by William 111. in 
this year showed how France had lost strength since 1692. 
£n Ipi^G Louis succeoded in detaching Victor Amadous 
from tho allies by abandoning C^iisale and riiierolo to him, 
and securing to him his Savoyard territory; and the duke’s 
daughter was betroth(id to the duke of Jlurgundy, the eldest 
Bon of the daujdiin, the father of Louis XV. This defection 
of Savoy, the appearance of Catinat in the Netherlauds in 
LC97, the renewed vigour of the Frtuicli arms, tho difficulty 
of governing Fngland uoiv that (^ueeii Mary was dead, at 
lost led William 111. to accept the mediation of Sweden. 

Louis XIV. was at least as willing to come to terms ; 
, France w.%h worn <mt with the long war and its groat sacri- 
fices ; ami, above all, it was seen that Charles II. of Spain 
had not long to live. To be ready to deal with the groat 
questions of the Siiaiiish succossiou l^ouis agreed to terms 
which ho olherwiso w^ould not have granted. The jieaco of 
111 * Kyswick in 1G97 was soon agreed to. Louis recognized 

pesiico of William ill. is king of England, and Anne, second 
Kyswick. chi,ughter of James IL, and a decided Protestant, as his 
successor. He ceded to the allies all places won from 
Euglaml, llelluiid, or Spain since the jieace of Nimwegen, 
and consented to a Dutch garrison in each of the S])anish- 
Nothorlaud barrier fortresses. These throe powers had no 
fault to iiud with tho treaty of ilys>vick ; Germany, how- 
ever, was not HO well [ileased. She had miido war chiotly to 
reduce the Fionch held on the Jlliine ; William had pledged 
himself that Strasbiirg should be restored ; but, us neither 
England nor Holland would support him in demanding 
this of Louis, he was fain tu make peace without it. 
The emperor and the princes were very unwilling to come 
in ; at last, however, they signed a separate [leaco, in 
which they got back all [dacb.^ taken by Franco since Nim- 
wegen, excepting fcjlrasburg, and recovered all the strong- 
holds on the right bank of the iihine. Lorraine was re- 
stored U) its German duke ; the French candidate fur the 
electorate of Cologne was abanduned; and the claims of 
tho Princess' Palatine on the Lower Palatinate commuted for 
a sum of niouey. Germany had fair cause therefore to bo 
well ploiisod with tho result, Louis now turned all his 
Tiie attention to tlie Spanish question ; and the failure of his 
Bpaulali oaudidate for the throne of Poland, the prince of Conti, in 
1697, perhaps made him all the more anxious to prepare 
tho way fur the gieat triumph which ho hoped might be 
won at Madrid, I’he closing years of tho century were 
passed in active negotiations for this object. The three 
houses wiiich hoped to gain by the death of Charles II., — 
for nations were now treated as the private inheritance of 
princes, — were the house of Bourbon, the house of Austria, 
and the house of Wittolsbach. Austria and France desired 


to acquire the whole heritage ; the Bavarian elector would 
have been satisfied with a partition. The emperor Leopold, 
head of the house of Austria, desired the Spanish tl^one 
for his younger son the archduke Charles, nephew (by 
marriage) of Charles IL, and grandson of Maria of Spain, 
spouse of the emperor Ferdinand III.; he was therefore 
oidy very distantly related to the dying king. Louis XIV. 
claimed, in spite of renunciations, for Philip his grandson, 
grandson of Maria Theresa, half sister to Charles II., — 
Philip’s elder brother, Louis duke of Burgundy, waiving 
his claim on his behalf. Lastly, Maximilian Emmanuel, 
elector of Bavaria, claimed for his son Joseph Ferdinand, 
on behalf of the child’s mother, Maria Antonia, daughter of 
Leopold 1. and Margaret Theresa, daughter of Philip IV. of 
Spain. Leopold 1. was the only male cousin of the Spanish 
king, and his nearest male relation ; and Charles II. had 
also married Maria Anna of Neuburg, Leopold’s sister-in- 
law. Moreover, his rights had never been renounced, w^hile 
Maria Theresa, on marrying Louis XIV., had renounced 
hers, and so also had Maria Antonia, mother of the Bavarian 
electoral prince. The knotty question, however, was not 
to be solved by paper-considerations ; it was a matter for 
the law of the stronger, and the more unscrupulous ; Louis 
XIV. therefore won. William III., earnest in his desire 
for peace, and anxious that France should get no additional 
strength, threw in his lot with the Bavarian jirinco, and 
thought that such a partition might be made as would 
satisfy all. Charles II. also was strongly in favour of the 
same cause, and made a will in favour of Joseph Ferdinand. 
This, however, pleased neither Austria nor France, and Count 
Hairach, the Austrian envoy, got tho will annulled, though 
he could not persuade tho king of Spain to recognize the 
archduke Charles as his heir. Jlirectly after the signature 
of the peace of llyswick, Louis XIV. scat the Marquis d' 
Harcourt, a must successful choice, to represent his interests 
at Madrid, and ordered Tallard to amuse William III. with 
a scheme for a partition-treaty. Harcourt was to intrigue 
for the whole succession at Madrid, while Tallard should 
make sure of a part at James’s, in case Harcourt’s difficult 
nussion failed. WUHto 111. was only too glad to enter 
into the scheme ; and a first partition-treaty was drawn up, 
by which France, Austria, and Bavaria each should get its 
part. This treaty Louis used against itself ; for it was one 
of the most cogent argiiineiits by which Harcourt succeeded 
in persuading the Spanish court and people that if they 
would kee[> the great inheritance unbroken, and not destroy 
tho ancient kingdom, they must have the Fiench prince as 
their future monarch. In spite of much ill-will and great dis- 
couragement, Harcourt won his way into the complete con- 
fidence of the court of Spain, and utterly outstripped the 
rough and unwise Austrians. Early in 1699 the young 
electoral prince died, and the first ]>artition-treaty became 
void. A second treaty followed, though it was not accepted 
by Austria; and Louis XIV. in accepting it had no inten- 
tion of keeping his word, unless it suited him to do so. 
French iatlueuces, from the moment that this second treaty 
became known at Madrid, were omnipotent with the 
Hpauidh court; and in 17U0 Charles II, signed another 
will, in which he left the whole of the grand inheritance to 
Philip duke of Anjou. After some simulated, and perhaps 
a little real hesitation, Louis XIV. accepted the will for his 
grandson, and enjoyed for a brief while tho triumph that 
it brought, — the triumph of successful diplomacy and of a 
vastly enlarged influence and power. As time went on, it 
became clear that the king of Spain would not always be 
the obedient servant of the king of France, and that the 
couuexion' between the monarchies was a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength. 

War did not break out in consequence, as had been ex- 
pected ; the English, who had disliked the partition-treaties, 
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1700 - 2 * Oven preferred the acceptance of the will by Louis XIV. to 
Mip the cause for which William, with his larger views of 
be^roes^ European politics, desired to fight ; and PhiUp of Anjou 
Philip V. became king of Spain. Louis XIV. protested at once 
of Spain, against the view that the two crowns of France and Spain 
should never be united, — though he had used their certain 
separation as an argument to influence Spanlwh opinion, — 
and reserved the rights of Philip V. to the French crown ; in 
1714: there was only one i)erson, and ho a sickly child, be- 
tween him and the hereditary right to the crown of France. 
Though war did not follow at once, it could not long bo 
delayed, and meanwhile Louis XIV. did all he could to 
strengthen himself. Early in 1701 he made an agreement 
with the elector of Bavaria, governor of the Spanish 
Netherlands, and ejected the Dutch troops from the barrier 
fortresses. It was a haughty denial of the validity of the 
peace of Byswick ; and, iu open violation of the spirit of 
the same treaty, ho soon after, on the death of James 

11., recognized James Stewart, his eldest son, the “Old 
Pretender,*’ the “ Chevalier de Saint George,” as king of 
England, under title of James 111. About the same time 
the Germans and Dutch, thoroughly alarmed, signed at the 
Hague a great treaty, “the Grand Alliance,” with William 

111., and bound themselves to re.slure the Netherlands 
barrier, to regain the ^Milanese territory for the empire, to 
win for the emperor all the Italian and ^Mediterranean pos- 
sessions of Spain, to attack and take the Spanish Indies. 
The emperor, without delay, sent Prince Eugene, liis greatest 
general, to begin the war in Italy; the double-dealing 
Victor Amadeus, the skilful strategy of the prince, the 
excellence of the fresh troops under bis command, were too 
much for Catiuat, who was obliged to fall back. Louis, 
who never had liked his best general, w’as not at all 
sorry, and sent Villeroy, one of lua worst, to supersede 
him. Villeroy speedily justified his choice by losing the 
battle of Chiari (1701); almost the whole of the Man- 
tuan territory fell into Priuco Eugene’s hands. After 
theaurpri.se of Cremona, early iu 1702, Vendome, who, lu- 
dolont as ho was, was a gooil general, replaced Villeroy, 
and by the indecisive battle of. Lfteara (Augu.st 1702) re- 
covered some of the lost foothold of France in Italy. 

The war Ere this war had broken out tni all sides. The death of 
of the William HI. and the accession of Queen Anne, early in 
Spaui'iL 1702, made no change in the arrangements of the allies for 
’ their four campaigns, — the Italian campaign, w^hich was 
begins, least in importance ; the Belgian, in which they aimed at 
the fortresses; the German, chiefly on the Danube; the 
Spanish, in which the archduke Charles struggled for the 
crown. Catiuat, transferred to the Bhine, and ill-supported 
by an unfriendly court at home, the ill-will of which W'as 
reflected in the conduct of hi.s ufilcors, could not make head 
against the prince of Baden, who crossed the Bhiue and 
took Landau. Catinat, who soon after tliis sent in his re- 
signation, was coldly allowed to withdraw, and Franco 
thus lost the most prudent and capable of her remaining 
generals. The elector of Bavaria w^as the only strong and 
true friend the courts of France and Spain had in this war ; 
he bore tlie brunt of the early jioriods of it. Louis of 
Baden had occupied iu force the strong elbow of hills and 
forests between the valley of the Bhine and that of the 
Danube, thereby threatening the elector, and hindering him 
from joining the French. His position was verj'^ strong ; 

, yet Villars, who was ambitious and lively, and longed for 

the marshal’s staff, determined to attempt the task of driv 
ing him out. lie accordingly crossed the Bhine, and 
attacked the Germans at FriedUngen (14th October 1702), 
and by good fortune rather than by skill defeated them. 
His success, however, was not such as to enable him to shake 
Louis of Baden; he could not even penetrate into the 
Black Forest In the Netherlands Marlborough strength- 
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ened his position by taking a group of towns, and keeping 1702*4, 
Marshal Boufllers and the duke of Burgundy actively em- 
ployed, as they retreated before him from point to point 
The defeat of the French fleet in Vigo Boy, and the out 
burst of the Protestants of the Ceveniies mountains, both 
added largely to the difficulties of Fnnce. In the winter 
Jklarlborough enlarged his base of operations by occupying 
the electorate of Cologne, and early iu 1703 he had cleared 
out all the Hi)auiards iu his rear or on his flank. Before 
the end of 1703 everything was ready for that great ad- 
vance which was destined to raise liis fame to its highest 
point. And it was time that he went^ as ho said, “ to teach 
the Germans how to beat the French ;” for in 1703 Villars 
had been very successful in Germany ; he had forced his 
way through the Black Forest, and hud joined the elector 
of Bavaria in the upper valley of the ilanube ; and the 
elector had already driven the Aiiatriaus clown the valley 
to below Passau. A threatoued attack on Vienna came to 
nothing. Towards the end of the campaign the elector and 
Villars drove Louis of Baden from his positions, and defeated 
Htyrum at Huchstatt ; Tallard, with the army which had 
watched Louis of B.uleii in the lines of Stolhofen, returned 
to the Bhine and look Old Breisach and 1 landau, as well as 
won the bottle of Sfiires. On tlii.s side the war had been 
very favourable to France,— an advantage against which the 
transfer of Savoy and Portugal to the side of the allies had 
to be set 

These changes, and the continued resistance of the MaTlbo^ 
Huguenots in the south of France, enabled Marlborough tooufifh’" 
arrange with Prince Eugene liis great camjiaign of 1701, in 
a confenmee near Ileilbronn. Hero the so-calltM triumvi- 17 ^ ^ 
late, — Jilarlborough, Eugene, and Ilcinsias— England, the 
empire, and the Dutch, — laid their jdans to noutralizo the 
French advantages in Bavaria, and by cutting the line of 
their comnmnicatiuus, to rchovo Vienna iroiu all anxiety. 

The peril to Austria was great, lor the French and Bavarians 
formed a long unbroken line from the Vosges to Passau. 

Quite early, therefore, iu 1704, Marlborough began to move; 
he misled Villeroy and Boufllers, wlio were watching him, and 
crossed the Bhine at Cologne, wntli a view to joining Priuco 
Eugene, who held the famous Stulhofeii lines. The French 
ainl Bavarians drew together to meet this formidable attack ; 
tile elector entieiichcd himself near Duiiaii worth ; Villeroy 
and Tallard observed the Stolliofeii lines. Marlborough, 
with JViibsian and cither help, passed througli Mainz, crossed 
the Black Forest, and came out 111 the Danube valley, join- 
ing Louis of Baden near Ulm. Their united forces defeated 
the elector and took 1 )()nauw^orth. Thus doing, they had 
placed themselves between him and his French allies, 

Marsin and Tallard ; and Marlborough, feeling liis commu- 
nications to be ciitical, and lather alarmed as to his position, 
clrew^ back up the Danube, till he had eftected a junction 
With J'rince Eugene. The elector had also joined his French 
friends, and they lay in wait for their antagonists in a strong 
position oil the left bank of the Danube, between llochstatt 
and Blenheim. There, on the 13th August 1704, was The 
fought the great battle of Blenheim. The French and of 
Bavarians liad the superiority in numbers and position ; 
this, however, they neutralized by faulty arrangemontH, and 
by shutting up a large force in the village of Blenheim. 

The battle was hot and heavy, and the loss to the allies, who 
wore the assailants, great. Eugene made little impression 
on the lines, but tow'ards evening Marlborough succeeded in 
breaking through Tallard’a position. Thereby he cut the 
enemy in two, and the French cavaliy fled in panic towards 
llochstatt. Many were drowned in the Danube ; Marsin and 
the elector drew off in good condition towards the Black 
Forest ; Tallard was a prisoner, his whole force either dis- 
persed or taken. It was the worst mishap that had over 
befallen Louis XIV. Bavaria was entirely subdued ; Au»- 
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trta and the empire saved; the elector took refuge in 
France. Louis of Baden was able now to cross the Rhine ; 
Landauagain fellinto German hands; Marlborough returned 
to the Moselle, taking Trarbach and Treves. The war drew 
nearer to the frontiers of France, and Germany ran no fur- 
ther risk of invasion. 

in 1705 the duke’s plans f(»r an attack on France were 
neutralized by the slowness and jealousy of Louis of Baden, 
who did not care to play second to ** the handsome English^ 
man.” The Cevennes insurrection being now over, Villars 
was free to face the allies, and did so with such tiill and 
success that Matlborough was obliged to fall back towards 
the Nethei lands. On the other hand, Louis XIV. weak- 
ened Villxrs in order to atrengthen Villeroy in the Nether- 
lands ; so that the campaign of 1705 ended without any 
decisive operations. Not so 1706, the great year of the 
thecam snccessiou war. Louis XIV. fully intended that the Nether- 
f campaign should have in this year decisive results, 
1 1 n .is unfortunate for him that his iiersonal likings led him 
to i»]'ice m command on that side the incompetent Villeroy, 
wdio had to grapple with the victorious troops and masterly 
generalship of Marlborougli. The result was that the duke 
easdy won the great victory of Ramillios (23d May, 1706), 
which was as decisive as Blenheim ; for tt.s Blenheim swept 
the French out of Bavaria, so Kamillies made them power- 
less in the Netherlands. The allies took Louvain, Brussels 
and Malines, Ghent and Bruges, all in the name of the 
archduke Charles, whom they proclaimed king of Spain as 
Cliarles 111. Antwerp, Oudonardo, all Brabant, accepted 
him at once, II is fortunes seemed equally good elsewhere. 
The alliance betw’eon England and Portugal in 1703 had 
Wat in given a turn to warfare in t)io Peninsula. The archduke in 
^ain. 1701 tried to ponotnito into Spain from the Portuguese 
frontier; tliis failoj, paitly from the difficulties of the 
country, and partly from the ability of the duke of Berwick, 
a natural son of dames Jl., and iio])hew of the duke of 
Marlborougli, one of the few real soldioi*s in the service of 
the king of hVnnuo at this time. On the other hand the 
lleet under Kooko, which was -awaiting on tlio arch- 
duko, by a stroke of happy audacity surprised Gibraltar 
(Uh August 1704), and occupied it m strength. The ut- 
most efforts of the French, under the count of I'oulouse, one 
of the natural sous of Louis XIV,, failed to recover this all- 
imi»ortant rock. The battle of ^lalaga, though the French 
fleet had the best of it, damaged their navy so seriously that 
they could attempt no more; and in the exhaustion of 
France it proved impossible to refit the ship.-*, or continue 
the struggle on the seas. In 1705 Charles III., unmolostod 
by them, sailed round Spain, and landed at Barcelona. The 
Catalans and Aragonese w^re inclined to supi)ort him, while 
proud Castile hold by Philip V. Those w^oro the clays of 
the romantic career of the earl of Peterborough. In 1706 
the French and Castilian siege of Barcelona came to 
nothing ; the party of Charles took heart, and supported 
by l^bigbsli, Portuguoso, and French refugees, drove Philip 
out ol Madrid, and placed their candidate on the throne. 

In Italy, the death of the emperor Leopold having called 
Prince Eugciio away, YondOmo with uuwoutod energy do- 
foatod the Austrians at Calciiiato, and sw^ept the allies out 
of all the Milanese territory. Turin alone remained in the 
hands of Victor Amadeus II., and was the object of a fierce 
siege. Prince Eugene, however, returned in time to save 
the capital ; lor Veudome, after Ramillios, had been ordered 
to the Netkorbiuds, and the change of commanders was 
everything to the allies. Prince Eugene attacked the French 
line.s at Turin ; djllbrence.s sprang u]> between Marsin and 
the duke of Orleans (the nephew of Louis XfV.), and the 
Austrians won a groat victory. Marsin was killed; the 
French army would not obey the duke ; the whole force 
melted away, and Italy fell completely into the hands of 
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the allies. Thus in the Netlieriands, Spain, md Italy, their , 
fortunes by the autumn of 1706 seemed to be completely 
triumphant. In Spain, however, the Oastilians succeeded 
in ejecting Charles III., and in replacing their favourite 
PhiUp V.; and in the opening of 1707, the yictory of 
Almanza, gained by Berwick over Ruvigny, a French 
refugee officer of ability, finally settled the Spanish ques* 
tion in favour of the Bourbon dynasty. A treaty ot 
neutrality for Italy, by which the emperor Joseph J. 
secured his conquests there, also released Louis XIV. 
from some of his anxieties. 

The campaigns of 1707 were as unimportant as those of 
1706 hod been decisive. The appearance of Charles XXL 
of Sweden in Germany paralysed both sides a wh'le ; Villars, 
in command on the Rhine, stormed the Stolhofen lines, and 
pushed into Bavaria, hoping that the Swede would join him 
with his invincible tScandinavians. Charles, however, cared 
not to unite his fortunes to the Catholic side, and after 
some delay marched eastward towards Iceland. Villars 
foU back to the Rhine ; VeudOme quietly watched Marl- 
borough ; on the sea Duguay-Trouin, the most brilliant of 
French captains, harassed the Anglo-Dutch commerce, and 
won very considerable advantages over the English flecit. 

In 170H an expedition for Scotland failed completely; and 
in the Nethorlands the duke of Burgundy and Vendfime 
were caught by Marlborough and Eugene at Oucleriarde 
(11th July 1708), and utterly defeated. The allies crossed 
the French frontier and sat down before Lille, — Eugene 
besieging, Marlborough protecting. By the end of the 
year the place had fallen into their hands, after a brilliant 
defence, which, though uiisuccebaful, w’on for Marshal 
Boufilers the distinction of duke and peer of France. 

Ghent and Bruges, with all Flanders, wore secured by the 
allies ; their light cavalry overran northern France, and 
appeared almost at the gates of Versailles. 

The fortunes of Franco now seemed to bo at their worst : 
famine and a bitter winter closed the disastrous year ; every- straits ot 
thing was at a stand still, trailo completely ruined, finance in J’ranoe 
a dreadful state ; even jj^o king began to despair, and to 
negotiate for peace. ||| had felt his way thitherwards in 
vain in 1706; now in 1709 he made serious offers. The 
allies treated his proposals with groat severity ; he was 
willing lo dismantle Dunkirk and ruin its port if Lille were proposen 
restored to France, to give up his grandson’s throne of terms 
Sj)am if Philip might liavc Naples ; ho did not absolutely 
refuse to abandon the electors of Bavaria and Cologne. 

"W ith such concessions i>eaco was not impossible. The allies, 
however, insisted on stii»ulations which touched the old 
king’s personal honour, declaring that as Louis had placed 
Philip V. on the Spanish throne, he must, with his own 
troops, if necessary, dispossess him of it again. They also 
demanded the cession to Germany oi Btrasburg and Breisach, 
the erection of a new line of barrier- fortresses between 
Holland and France, and other lesser matters. To those 
Louis W’ould not consent, and the negotiations broke down. 

Ho appealed warmly to the country to support him, and 
was ausw^ered by an outburst of patriotism which enabled 
him to send Villars, at the head of a good army, into the 
Netherlands. There he fought the great battle of Malpla- Malpla- 
quet (11th September 1709), in w’hich Marlborough andqaot 
Prince Eugene wore again victorious, though their losses 
wore tremondous, as they had been obliged to attack a very 
strong position held by a powerful army. The fall of Mons 
was the only advantage which resulted to the allies; with 
tliat the campaign came to an end. While the battle actu- 
ally restored the spirit of the French soldiers, who had been 
skilfully and successfully withdrawn from the field by Mar 
shal Boufilers, it produced a very bad feeling in England. 

There men were very weary of the war, and the carnage at 
Malplaquet had been terrible. Louis again offered large 
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mO-U c^nceBsioDs to theallieiin 1710; the triumvirate, however, 
were not content to make peace, and still demanded what 
they knew he would not consent to — his personal interfer- 
ence against Philip V, The campaign of 1710, which fol- 
lowed, was intended to strengthen the allies, with a view to 
their penetrating the next year into the heart of Franco. 
Douai, Bethune, and some lessor places were taken ; Vil- 
lars covered Oambrai and Arras ; in Spain Charles IIL 
again entered Madrid, though he was unable to hold his 
ground there, and before the year’s end Philip Y. was again 
triumphant ^ 

Qumge of In this gloomiest state of Fr Ach affairs, when all was in 

opialonin confusion and despair, the old kmg at bay and too infirm 
to head the remnants of his armies, the allies firmly planted 
in northern France, it was believed that, if they could but 
hold together, they would in one more campaign succeed in 
entirely breaking the power of their great rival. In 
England, however, that ohonge of opinion Lad begun which 
saved Louis from this last humiliation. Tho Tory party, 
vehemently opposed to Marlborough and the war, were 
gathering strength; the elections of 1710 went in their 
favour, and early in 1711 the fall of the duchess of Marl- 
borough at court told every one that the reign of the Whigs 
was over. Tlie death of Joseph I., the emperor, by placing 
Charles HI. on the imperial throne as Charles VI. (Decem- 
ber 1711), changed the whole position of affairs, and made 
men still more unwilling to carry on the wm It was felt 
that ISurope could no longer sacrifice herself to place him 
on the throne of Spain as well as that of tho empire, and 
to create a power which might endanger the stability of 
Europe, and overthrow Use bakuco at which men were aim- 
ing. The warfare of 1711 was languid; Prince Eugene 
was called away to the imperial election ; Marlborough and 
Villars long watched each other on tho northern frontier of 
Franco. The only result was the capture by the allies of 
Bouchain, and the arrangement by Mailborough of “a 
grand project,” — a plan for tho invasion of France in tho 
next campaign, when he hoped to have Eugene by hia side. 
In the winter, howxvcr, the duie was overthrown at Ht 
James’s, and hia plans came to nlthing. Negotiations for 
peace were far more to tlie taste of tho Tories than a vigor- 
ous foreign policy; and it was announced, late in 1711, 
that Utrecht had been chosen as a place of conference; 
the bases of an agreement w'ere easily arrived at. In 1712 
tho duke of Ormond replaced Marlborough in the Low 
Countries ; his business was to neutralize the Dutch and 
Germans, who were still eager for war ; and in May Eng- 
land signed a separate truce, abandoning her allies. They 
continued the war a while, but after being shaiply defeated 
by Villars at Denaiu (24th July 1712) they accomplished 
nothing more ; the French retook Douai, Le Quesuoy, and 
Bouchaui. Tlion the Dutch gave up all thoughts of further 
war, and came in to the English truce ; war ceased on all 
hands, and negotiations went on merrily at Utrecht. At 
The last, in April 1713, peace was signed by all the powxTS ex- 
peaoeof cept the empire on tho basis of the tieaty of Ryswick. 
Utrecht, Germans, thus once more abandoned by their allies, 
found it impossible to continue long. Yillars outgeneraled 
Prince Eugene, and by defeating him before Freiburg in the 
Briagau, and taking that town, showed to the emperor that 
he also would do well to come to terms. In 1714 two more 
treaties were signed by tho princes of the empire and the 
Austrians, and the Succession War at last came to an end. 
Results England was the chief gainer : she secured her succession 
of the through the house of Hanover, which now became a ninth 
SoaWar Pretender was to be compelled to leave 

‘ Franco ; the crowns of Franco and Spain were never to rest 
on one head; Dunkirk was dismantled; Newfoundland, 
Acadia, and the Hudson’s Bay Territory wxre transferred 
from France to her ; a friendly commercial treaty followed. 
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Holland got a strong barrier on the side of France ; the Span* 1714-11 
iah Netherlands were handed over to the United Provinces, 
which undertook to transfer them to Austria on the final con- 
clusion of peace. She, too, made a favourable commercial 
treaty with Franco. The duke of Savoy was made a king 
and got Sicily, while Austria received Naples and Sardinia. 

Prussia received part of Golderland, and gave up to Franco 
all her claims on tho Orange principality. England wds re- 
cognized as mistress of Gibraltar and Mincrra. Franco re- 
covered Lille, and retained Strasburg and the whole of 
Alsaco. Freiburg in the Brisgau, Breisacli and Kohl, she 
had to restore to Germany ; tho rights of J’liilip V. to tho 
throne of Spain remained unshaken; the resistance of 
Barcelona, which obstinately refused to recognize him, was 
overcome by Berwick in 1714. Far lighter were the terms 
of peace than those w hich tho triumvirate had tried to force 
on Louis XIV. ; yet the aged monurcli must have deeply 
felt the penuaneut retrogression which they involved. His 
splendid ambitions wxre showm to be unattainable, after 
they had well-nigh ruined Franco in tho i^ursuit ; she had 
[ paid already a terrible price for the glories of a grand 
monarch and a great ago. It would reipiire the awakening 
I of tho Revolution to restore her to ber right place in Europe 
I Her old antagonists, Austria and Spain, wore also losers by 
I tho war; north Germany, under the guidance of the new 
I kingdom of Prussia, was destined gradually to reduce the 
supremacy of the south, and at last to take its [>lace ; 
England was fitted for the great destinies she w^as to fulfil 
in the course of the century ; Holland, secure from all dis- 
turbance, withdrew from the political arena. 

A short time before the conclusion of the peace, when iTie cala- 
things were almost at their darkest for France, domestic autios of 
losses in appilling succession had stricken down the king, 

In April 1711 tho dauphin died; early in 1712 tho duke 
and duchess of Burgundy and their eldest boy were carried 
off by fever; in 1714 the duko of Berry also died. And 
now of the direct line of the Bourbons romaiued only Louis 
XIV. and his great-grandson, tho duko of Anjou, the future 
Louis XV. If the arrangements os to tho Spanish crown 
held good, tho dissolute duke of Orleans, whom Louis 
XIV. disliked and shunned, was the next heir after the 
little Tiouis. Tho country was famine-stricken and most 
nuserabk‘, finance in hopeless confusion, tho debt grown 
to vast size; an annual deficit had long been going on. 

The whole of the institiitious of tho countiy seemed to 
have fallen into ruin. Tho nobles bad become needy 
hangers-on at court ; they filled the army, and by making 
it impossible for merit to rise liad contributed largely to 
the disasters of the Succession War. 

The brief remainder of this long reign was of little im- 
portance. Tho ignoble persecution, which had overthrown 
Port Royal in 1710, continued against tho Jansenists to the 
end; and in 1714 liouia tried to strengthen Madame de 
Mainteuon’s party against that of tho duke of Orleans by 
decreeing the legitimization of his bastard sons by Madame 
do Montespan — the duke of Maine and tho count of Tou- 
louse,— and by making a will to secure the regency to the 
duko of Maine and Le Tellier, his Jesuit confessor. Then 
on the Iht of September 1715 he died, leaving tho crown Death ol 
of France to his great-grandson Louis, a child five years old. 
Madame do Maiutenon, who had at last shown how weari- 
some was tho task she had borne for thirty two years, and 
how thankful she was in her old age to bo relieved from it, 
abandoned the king just before his death, and withdrew to 
St Cyr. And so passed away a nionarch who had cer- 
tainly been great, though not in the highest sense of that 
word, — whose soul hod been beneath the level of his circum- 
stances. It was with an instinctive movement of relief and 
pleasure that France heard the tidings of his death. The 
load of misery he had laid on the shoulders of his people 
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had become too great to bear. He had uBed them, their 
strength and the labour of their haudB, without Htint or re- 
gret ; but had never done anything to solace their woes, and 
in the worst and mo«t famiue-strirkeu times the wasteful 
expenditure of the court romainod undiuiinished, and the 
cares of the (treat Monarch never descended so low as to 
the poor peoide, vhose fortunes the steady growth of ^e 
absolute monarchy ha<l placed entirely in his hands. 

For France the IHth century begins with the death of 
Louis XIV. The ]>nrty which had surrounded the late king, 
the party of l^Iailamo do Maiutenon, the Jesuits, the duke 
of Maine, rcproKcntcd the past ; their opponents were am* 
bitioiiH t(j represent the future. At their head stood Philip, 
duke of Orleans, who had in extremest form all the char- 
acteristi(*s (»f the Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, — 
who Inilliaut and most intelligent, highly educated and 
mltiv.ited ; who was bravo and capable as a soldier, full of 
good ideas as to the benevolent management of the people, 
and lastly, jirofligate and utterly without rule in his moral 
life, so that bis bettor side was always neutralized by his 
worse qualities, and ho ended by failing completely in his 
attempt tr) govern France on jirinciples opposed to those of 
Louis XIV. Like so many of the prominent personages of 
the 18bh century, his intellect grasped the future, while his 
vices clung to tlie past. Even while the old monarch’s re- 
mains wxro being hurried with scanty pomp and tearless 
eyes to St Denis, Philip of Orleans swept away all the 
arrangements of tin* royal will, and had himself declared 
regent, with full jiowor to appoint his council of regency. 
Thu public opinion, ns far as it could exist and express itself, 
warmly snpjioricd tin's roiq* (Vkaf^ and the party of the 
duke of ^laitK^ shrank into utter obscurity. At once the 
regent set himself to reform the government, and alter the 
foreign policy of Fmnee ; in this lie was guided partly by 
his kiumJodgo of the plans of the Into duke of Burgundy, 
and partly by the acute iiitcll igonce of his former tutor the 
Abb(i Dubois ; the duke of Burgundy represoutod also the 
virtuous, the ubb6 the scandalous, side of the new Goveni- 
uient. In home aftairs the rogent/s action aimed at a com- 
plete reversal of the late king’s methods. He j>roposod to 
shift the woik of governing from the king to the nobles; 
there were to be six busino.ss councils or boards, for foreign 
affairs, army, navy, church affairs (the “council of con- 
science”), lioiiK' affairs, and finance. This system of govern- 
ment failed, partly through the itidulence of the regent, 
partly through the inaptneas of the nobles for practical 
business. In church matters, the Jausenifats were not un- 
popular, and came back to Paris ; Cardinal Nouilles, head 
of the council of conscience, was moderate and tolerant, and 
the Jesuits fedt tliat their ]K)wer wius much weakeued. The 
regent even talked of inviting back the Huguenots to France; 
this, however, was beyond his powers. He had Fenelon’s 
Tkhnnifite published at last, m a kind of manifesto agaiiist 
the late reign, and a prophecy of the coming era of benevo- 
lent princes. He hoped to introduce throughout France the 
system known as that of the pai/s iVetatSy a system of local 
estates or parliaments, which should lead up to a real and 
substantive Statos-Oeneral, and make all the lu-ovinces 
alike in form of government. This also lie could not 
carry into effect. In foreign aflfairs Dubois led ; his main 
view was tliat France and Spain could not be friends, that 
Philip V. would gladly re[>resent the old high Catholic 
iuterfcreuce in France, and would do his worst to overthrow 
the regent, whose character and ideas alike were odious to 
him. This being so, hero was reason for another reversal 
of the late king’s views ; France should seek her friends 
among the natural foes of Spain,— England under the 
house of Hanover, and Holland. The marked Anglomania, 
the enthusiasm for everything English, which is to be seen 
at this time in France, worked in well with these new lines 
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of foreign policy. With these vUm Dubois set himself to 
resist the bold schemes of Cardinal Alberoni, the adventurer, 
the would-be regenerator of Spain, In 1717 he succeeded 
in combining the three countries in opposition to Alberon;, 
and in 1 7 1 8, on the em|>eror acceding to the league, the Quad- 
ruple Alliance (France, England, Holland, the empire) was 
signed. The detection of the Cellamare plot, for the ove^ 
throw and assassination of the regent, had enabled Dubois, 
just before this time, to get rid of all the Spanish party. 

He deported Cdlamare, the Spanish ambass^or, and im- 
prisoned the duke of Maine and the leaders of that side ; he 
also took for himself tho’^st of foreign minister. War 
now began ; England crushed the Spanish fleet ; the im- 
perialists, in British ships, seized Sicily ; Marshal Berwick 
won some successes in northern Spain. The basis on which 
Alberoni had built was too slight to bear the strain of un- 
successful war; ho fell, and early in 1720 the treaty of 
London closed this little war. Spain ceased thenceforward 
to cherish schemes of life and energy ; the ancient kingdom 
lapsed once more into proud decay. 

At this very moment France greatly needed some triumph 
and some tranquillity, for she was now rudely waking from 
new dreams of gambler-wealth at home. The financial 
diflieiilties inherited from the late reign had bafiled all the 
skill of the duke of Noailles, who presided over the council 
of finance. His“chambre ardente,” with which he had 
hoped to euro the evils of the time by punishing and frighten- 
ing financiers, brought no relief; and the regent, whose 
active mind and indolent disposition led him to adopt new 
and brilliant schemes, was carried away by the clever sugges- 
tions of John Law of Lauriston, an adventurer, in whose 
ready brain now ideas as to finance and banking teemed. 

He had hold of some half-truths respecting the real objects 
and character of money and commercial circulation. Paper 
money was a new thing ; and Law believed that notes, 
based on the permanent wealth of the country, the soil, 
might bo made to double tlie nation’s capital, and relieve 
it of all its embarrassments. He was allowed to establish 
a bank of his own in 171,0. This answered so well that in 
1718 Government undertbok the whole mystery of banking, 
with Law as director of the new Royal Bank. In connexion 
with this institution, intended to set afloat paper sup- 
jiorted by the i)roj>erty of the state, he started his famous 
Joint-stock Mississippi Company, with its grant of TheMh 
Louisiana, and all the unknown, and therefore marvellous, 
wealth and resources of the interior of North America. The 
shares were greedily taken up ; the new bank notes seemed 
to afford an easy and inexhaustible supply of wealth, which 
would extinguish the debt, and sot the country forward in 
lucrative enterprise. For a few months the fever was 
amazing ; the wildest excesses of stock-jobbing and gam- 
bling were committed ; on the wings of this paper-wealth 
the state should escape out of its difficulties, and private 
persons fly up to splendour. Law himself bought a hand- 
ful of titled estates, and seemed to become one of the great- 
est men in France. Early in 1720, however, confidence 
was shaken, and then the bubble burst Law stood his 
ground a wliile, but at the end of the year he was obliged 
to take flight, as poor as when he began. The embarrass^ 
ments of France wore not got rid of in this way ; tlie royal 
bankruptcy which was impending would in the end pull 
down the monarchy. Dubois, who had prudently kept 
dear of this downfall, now turned his ambition towards 
church preferment ; on his unworthy head were placed first 
the archiepiscopal mitre of Cambrai, then the cardinal’s hat 
His rise made it necessary for him to appease the Jesuits 
and depress the Jansenists, and this he did without a 
moment’s hesitation. For a year Cardinal Dubois, as 
first minister, was the foremost man in France. He pro- 
daimed the majority of Louis XV. in 1723; and just as 
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C70-38. liis career of scheming, of clever unprincipled government, 
eeemed crowned with fullest success, a little accident 
brought him to his grave* Four months later his boon 
companion the duke of Orleans wjis carried off by apoplexy. 
Thus had the long reign of Louis XV. begun with 8hame> 
less vice and prosperous hypocrisy ; as it began, so it con- 
tinued to the end ; and all the time the 6nancial dilHculties 
of the country grew apace. The debt, seed-plot of revolu- 
tion, soon passed all power of management. 

Chtrac- The young king had some chances given him : he had 
ter of good preceptors, and intelligent people around his youth. 
His temperament was, however, entirely bad : the religious 
element in him was superstLtiou and fear, which led him to 
mix up piety and debauchery in most ghastly connexion ; 
he was coldly selfish, indolent, vicious ; the absolutions of 
his courtly confessors and directors gave him an easy con- 
science, if he had a conscience at all, and encouraged him 
to continue his career of shaineloss immorality, till at last 
his vices did what religion seemed unwilling to do, — they 
arrested the scandal of his life by bringing him suddenly 
and directly to his grave. 

The From 1723 to 1726 the duke of Bourbon, who had been 
Duke of president of the council of regency, was liist minister. It 
miSster obscure period, which protluced only, through a back- 
* stairs intrigue, the marriage of the young king with Marie 
Leezinski, daughter of that Stanislas who had been king of 
Poland, and was to bo the last duke of Lorraine, and who 
rejoiced in the high-sounding title of the Benellceut 
Philosopher.” In this 18th century princes and great min- 
isters adopted titles and phrases which in our days have 
descended to the level of the vendors of quack modiciuos. 
Still these alTectatious of princely liuinauity were a pheno- 
menon of some importance in tlie period, as showing how 
the current of feeling and ojiinioii w’as setting towards those 
principles of right, that love for inauLind, that zeal for good 
works, which is based on the intrinsic equality of all men. 
The rule of the brutal duke of Bourbon and his mistress, the 
Marquise de Prie, came to an end iu 1726. and then Audr6 
Herculo Floury, bishop of Fri^us, the king’s preceptor, took 
his place. The statesman Floury, and the church historian, 
contemporaries, are not the same person. The historian 
was confessor to Louis XV., the stalesniaii his tutor. 
Cardinal Andrd Floury, now first minister and cardinal, had the 
Weary, credit of being an upright and disinterested maii,^ — Pope 
calls him honest Fleury,” — and all society, from the king 
downwards, thoroughly trusted him. His honesty, how- 
ever, was narrow and limited, and his home goveimuent ob- 
scure and uneventful. He made no scandals and attempted 
no reforms. Against his will and judgment he left his 
mark on foreign politics, though here, too, his was a hand- 
to-mouth ” policy, which involved no large view or grasp. 
At first ho succeeded, with no little dexterity, in arresting 
the war which Austria and Spain, sup[)orted by Russia and 
Prussia, threatened against England and Franco. The 
TSie congress of Soissoiis in 1729 arranged the points at issue, 
n©rth of at least for a time. In the north, however, matters were 
Europe ditlicult, for here new elomoiits liad entered into the 

political world. The new ambitions of Russia under Peter 
the Great, and tlie consolidation of the young kingdom of 
Prussia, at once affected the position of Austria, involving 
that ill-placed state in fresh relations and duties ; while 
the situation of Poland, amidst them all, was obviously 
threatened. France, of old the friend and always the rom- 
antic admirer of Poland, could not fail to be involved in the 
' quick and unstable changes of the chivalric kingdom. This 
The now occurred. In 1733, Augustus II. of Poland dying, the 
Polish electing nobles, instinctively dreading the power of their 
election. Russia, Prussia, and Austria, who had made a 

secret compact together as to Polish affairs in 1732, ap- 
pealed for French help, and re-elected Stanislas Leezinski 


their king ; he had been the nominee of Charles XII. in 
1704, and bad fallen with him. The Russian party among 
the nobles elected Augustus III. of Saxony, and as Austrian 
and Russian soldiers supported him, while France, in fact, 
did nothing but declare war against Austria, he seated 
himself firmly upon the throne of Poland. French inliuence 
for the time was utterly defeated, and Stanislas, after suit- 
able romantic adventures, found refuge in France. The war 
with Austria, wliich began late in 1733, in 1734 occupied 
the last energies of the last of the old generals ot Louis 
XIV. Marshal Berwick, commanding across the Rhine, 
was killed in the trenches before Philipsburg ; and Villars, 
iu Italy, after one brief campaign, in which ho was thwarted 
by the duke of Savoy, died at Turin about the same time. 

Tlie French fought well iu this Italian war ; they won a 
hotly contested victory near Parma, lost a sharp afiair at 
La Secchia, and defeated the Austrians at Guastalla. The 
Spaniards, taking advantage ot the weakening of Austria in 
south Italy, landed Don Carlos at Naples, where he was 
warmly wclcomecl, and the ‘^Two Sicilies” passed from 
Austria to the Spanish Bourbons. The French having 
taken Philii)8burg wore in a commanding position on the 
Rhine, while the Austrians were much weakened m Italy. 

The emperor therefore made proposals fur petice, which 
pacific Floury gladly met. Tlie treaty of Vienna (3d 
October 1735) seomod to secure French influence m central 
Europe; the Two Sicilies were made a kmgdom for Don 
Carlos; Tiorraine and ducal Bar wore given to Stanislas 
Leezinski, who abandoned all claims on I’oland, and at his 
death the duchies were to fall in to Franco ; the duke of 
Lorraine was made heir of Tuscany, and succeeded to that 
government in 1737 ; France undertook to guarauteo the Tbo 
Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI. Charles Vi., under 
whom the house of Austria daily grow weaker, was daily 
more eager for the flimsy security of this famous document, ciiarlei 
which aimed at ensuring the undisputed succession of his VI. 
daughter Maria Theresa to all his possessions, as head of the 
house of Austria. Floury, by acceding to this pajicr- guar- 
antee, becumo all power! ul with him, and mduced the 
emperor to sign the peace of Belgrade (1739), by which 
the possession of that important city passed to Turkey. 

In these years P^loury's policy seemed thoroughly successtul, 
and France was believed to be prosperous. Her prosperity, 
how'over, did not reach her pet ►pie; the misery of the peas- 
antry iu 1738- 1740 was exceedingly great; famine came 
each winter; the people died in crowds. D’Argonson in hia 
J/c7no/r5 declares that “more Frenchmen died of misery in 
these two years than perished in all the wars of Louis XIV.” 

In 1740 died both the emperor Charles VI. and Frederick The first 
William, king of Prussia ; the strength of the Pragmatic yilesian 
Sanction had now to be brought to the test. Charles VI. 
left no male issue, and liis daughter Maria Theresa, married 
to a weak prince, Joseph of J-iorraine and Tuscany, was his 
sole heir. To the throne of Prussia succeeded Frederick 
II., a slight and ingenious prince, who admired the French 
and played on the flute. He reigned for forty-six years, and 
was Frederick the Great. Instantly there was a scramble 
for the great and widespread lands thus left to a woman’s 
care. Joseph of Lorntine failed to get the imperial crown ; 
this, however, was a little matter, and after all it came to 
him in 1745, For the territories there were several claim- 
ants : Bavaria, Spain, and Saxony, all asserted their claims 
to the whole inheritance ; the king of Sardinia wanted some 
Italian fiefs; the young king of Prussia laid hands on 
Silesia. France obviously lay outside the quarrel ; yet it 
was hard to think, with Fleury, that a peaceful and reserved 
position was her best policy A war-party, headed by the 
two Belle-Isles, FouquePs grandsons, negotiators and soldiers, 
rose up at court in opposition to the old minister. All 
Europe ranged itself for or against the fair^oung queen of 
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Hungary. England wa» warmly for Austria ; Franco, late paign in Bohemia ; Charles of Lorraine returning thither 
her ally, now hoped finally to effect the partition of the forced him to withdraw into Saxony. Ill 1745, in spite of 
territories of the house of llapsburg, and joined Prussia ; Frederick's wishes, the war ou the French side returned to 
Spain followed on the same side, being already at war with the Netherlanj^, and there, on the 10th May, the French 
England ; the elector of Bavaria and other German princes, army won its ^one decisive victory of the period, defeating 
Poland also and Sardinia, were on tbo same side. At first the Anglo>German and Dutch forces under the duke of 
Maria Theresa seeniod to have no friends save England end Cumberland at Fontenoy. Louis XV. was present in this 
UuRsia. The first Silesian war had already begun by the action, and showed no lack of fire and bravery. This vie* 
swift seizure of Silosid itself by Frederick. The French plan tory was deebive for the campaign ; the Motherland towns 
was to repent the Genii an campaigns of the Spanish Succes- fell fast. In Italy abo the battle of Bassignano laid Lom- 
sion War,— with Bavaria as an ally to cross into the Danube bardy at the feet of the French. On the other side Fre- 
valley, and having taken the outworks of Austria, to derick the Great, though he still won great victories, felt 
threaten Vicuna, and drive the queen to submission. The that Marla Theresa was growing strongei. Her husband’s 
French uriny was led by Belle-Isle, who was made marshal ambition was gratified with the imperial crown ; and at the 
foi the ouci^ioii. It crossed the llbine, pushed down the very end of the year she consented to make ^leace, ceding 
Danube, look Linz and Pasaau, and seemed to carryout its Silesia to her vigorous rival, and securing the universal re- 
plan in full Maria Theresa took refuge in Hungary ; the cognition of her spouse as emperor. The peace of Dresden llwi 
oleclurof Bavaria had himself proclaimed archduke of Aus- (Chrbtraas 1745) closed the second Silesian war. France p^o 
tiiu, and then, supported by French help, marched into Bo- was now almost isolated; her successes in the late year 
In-mia, and took Prague, the capital. He was now crowned seemed of little avail to her; the attempt of Charles 
king of Bohemia, and soon afterwards elected emperor Edward on Scotland was crushed (April 1746) by the duke 
(1742). Belle-Isle's schemes seemed all to succeed. Time, of Cumberland at the battle of Culloden ; and the Englbh 
however, had told on the struggle ; Bussia began to inter- sea-power began to show its vigour. Off the French and 
veiie ; England and Holland sent help to Maria Theresa ; Spanish coasts England gave her foes no rest ; in India she 
Prussia, securing the iiiain part of Silesia, made peace with recovered Madras, which had fallen into Dupleix’s Lands, 
the queen of Hungary ; and the French by the autumn of and spoiled the French plans for ascendency in the East 

1742 were left alone in Bohemia, face to face with tbo ro« In thb year, too, the French armies were very unfortunate 
vivod strength and spirit of the tenacious house of Austria, in Italy, and lost all their command of the peninsula. The 
lu midwinter Bello-lsle was compelled to retreat from Prague, Netherlands campaign, guided by Marshal Saxe, alone sus- 
aud after terrible sufferings and losses, brought his army tiinod the honour of the French arms; Belgium fell corn- 
back to the llhiiio. In this campaign the one groat general pletely into their hands. In 1747 Marshal Saxe, thovgh 
of the age, Maurice of ^Saxony, whom the French henceforth ho took Borgen-op-Zoom, failed before Maestneht; end 
called Marshal Saxo, distingubhed himself greatly. Early France seemed as far as ever from being able to coerce 
in 1743 the aged Floury, whose last days had been embit- Holland, In the following year the siege of Maestricht 
tered by the war and by its failure, diad in his ninetieth was resumed, but negotiations for peace intervened, and the 
year. Henceforward, Louis XV. had no one at his side to great fortress was not reduced. The peace of Aix-la-Chap- Th« 
save him from the disasters of mbtroBS-govornmont, of which ello, of which the preliminaries had been signed in April, 
the malign influences grow yearly stronger. The war in was finally concluded in October 1748. It greatly <lb- 

1743 again followed the ideas of Marlborough, The Eng- credited France; the successes of her arms in Belgium, 
lish and Gormans hoped to command middle Germany, to Savoy, and Nice, were M no avail against the strength her 
capture or eject Charles VII. at Frankfort, and then to antagonists had developed. England and Franco mutually 
catch the French in Bavaria. With this view George IL restored their conquests, — Franco receiving back Cajie 
ami the allies pushed forward hastily to the Main, and, Bruton and England Madras ; the frontier fortresses, chief 
but for the equal rashness of the duke of Grammont, would prizes of the late war, wore handed back to Holland. France 
have been intercepted and ruined by the French army. As agreed to remove Charles Edward from within her borders, 
it w^as, George II. won the buttle of Dettingen, which in and guaranteed the successiou of the house of Hanover. 
Ciiglaiid was celebrated by Handel’s famous Te Deim^ Silesia was secured to Frederick ; the Pragmatic Sanction, 
timl in Franco aroused vast merriiuent ; for defeat in the in all other points, was once more accepted by Europe ; the 
iSth century meant the discrediting of the noble officers, house of Austria abo coded Parma and Piacenza to the 
The Parisians called the battle the *‘Jouni(5e desbiUons rom- Spanish Don Philip. With thb peace closes the long 
pus,” — the day on whicli the marshals’ batons were not rivalry between Franco and Austria; w'hen war breaks out 
won by D’llarcourt and Grammont The French armies again they will bo allies. 

of Bavaria and the Rhine fell back into Alsace, and Charles “ To the government of an old jiriest succeeded that of Ma<Uir 
Vll , sooiug how little help they could give, made jieace a young mistress,” says Michelet; for this was the time in Poa 
\Mth Maria Theresa. Her fortunes and hopes had risen which Madame do Pompadour rose to power. Her autho- 
vastly ; she thought she saw her way to the recovery of rity lasted twenty years, — the twenty years in which France 
Th» Silesia from Pru‘=»sia, — the recovery of Alsace and Lorraine sank rapidly in Europe into weakness and discredit, whQe 

jecoml fnuii France. In 1744 w'ar, which had slackened, renewed her groat writers were awaking all the dormant echoes of 

Blleaittu ^ ^ force. A new league of Frankfort brought Frederick of the world, and summoning together the forces which 

Priishia again into the field. France undertook to reduce the brought on the Revolution. The lubtress made and un- 
Netherhuids and to chock England by landing Charles made ministers at will, and changed the whole face of the 
Edward, the “ Young Pretender,” in Scotland. This part foreign policy of Fninco; the scandals of the court under 

of the scheme failed completely. In the Netherlands the her rule set uioii listening to the new ideas which spread 

genius of Marshal Saxo accomplished all France desired ; swiftly through Franco ; the more the noblesse descended 
the barrier-towns bad been neglected, and fell one after in worth and strength, tlio more its younger members 
auothor. The ill-success of their army in Germany, and talked the language of modern humanity. Almost all, like 
the vigorous attack of Prince Charles of Lorraine on Alsace, the state, >vere more or less bankrupt, and unable by char- 
compelled the French to suspend operations in the Nether- actor, training, circumstances, to take advantage of the 
lands, in order to strengthen Coiguy, who commanded on movement of society around them, When France awoke 
the Rhine. Their want of power spoiled Frederick’s cam- she scattered them to the winds. 
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)74& Sniope WB8 vety far from being Bnally pacified by the 
Hitt mio peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; oa the contrary, every one seemed 
settiied to see rents and holes in it through wL*ch he might win 
2^"^ new advantagea Frederick the Great was no doubt cou- 
£aio^. tent, with it, and so was England; others, however, were 
for from such feelings. Maria Theresa had reluctantly set 
her hand to the cession of Silesia, and scanned the horizon 
for help to enable her to recover that important duchy. 
KivaJn' almost as uneasy, for England bad gained ad- 

of vantages which were in fact her losses ; and she, too, hoped 
Ifttid and ere long to reverse the decisions of the treaty. In India 
France, her prospects seemed bright, under the brilliant leadership 
of Dupleix; in North America the peace had left very 
serious matters still unsettled, and it was hardly likely 
dhat any court save that of the sword could decide the diiH- 
cult questions still open, — questions as to the limits of tho 
Acadia which had been ceded to England ; vital (picstions 
as to the connexion between Canada and Louisiana, both 
still French territories ; questions as to tho islands off tho 
coasts of America, tho ownership and possession of which 
had been left undetermined. Acadia had been ceded with- 
out any definite statement as to whether the cession carried 
any portion of tho mainland as well as the peninsula of 
Nova Scotia; and England claimed tho territory as far as tho 
shore of the St Lawrence river. This was a smaller matter ; 
the question as to tho relation between Canada ami 
Louisiana involved no less than tho ultimate possession of 
all North America, For while England hold the coast, 
and hoped to combine the wealth of agriculture with that 
of commerce, she had always behind her the long line of 
French possess! dus aud claims, which interfered with her 
colonizing development, and threatened to push her back 
to the sea. For France bad tho Canadian lakes, the valley 
of the Ohio, aud that of the Mississippi ; she had communi- 
cation with tho sea on the north at tho estuary of tho St 
Lawrence, on tho south in the Gulf of Mexico. Were she 
to secure the connexion through this long line, tho English 
colonies would bo terribly straitened and eudatigeied ; the 
French forts along the Ohio seen^ed a perpetual menace 
to English interests. Consequently the doors were scarcely 
shut on tho negotiators at Aix-la-Chapellc, when fresh 
discussions began to spring up, and conferences ivore 
held, in a more or loss angry tone, at Paris. In 1751 
England, thinking that Franco was only lengthening out 
tho dispute because she hoped to strengthen her navy for 
a fresh struggle, suddenly made war, without a proper 
declaration, and fell on French ships and forts whenever 
she could capture thorn. It was a liigli-haudod and ufienhive 
proceeding. In India also an undeclared war was going on 
between the officers and forces of the East India Company 
and the French under Dupleix, which brought out the 
latent power of that young civilian, Clive, and ended in 
1754 in the recall of Dupleix, and in a peace, or at least 
a cessation of warfare, between tho rivals on tho Indian 
shores. It was quite plain that before lung this state of 
half- warfare must develop into a more serious struggle. To 
that also the whole movoment of European politlc.s speedily 
began to tend. For it was not only at Paris and London 
that negotiators were busy in these years ; the Austrian 
i^nce court, eager for revenge on Prussia, and led by a strong aud 
AQfi dangerous statesman, Kaunitz, was looking hither and 
Austria, thither for new alliances. The world had grown weary 
of the old lines of opinion, the old rules of policy, the old 
relations of courts. Kaunitz deemed himself the chosen 
instrument of a new departure, which would rearrange the 
map of Europe, and restore its proper authority to Au.stria 
and the empire. This statesman, father of modern diplo- 
macy, and more especially of that side of it which has ever 
since been cultivated at Vienna, had administered tho 
Austrian Netherlands in the last years of the late war, and 
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bad represented Austria at the congresses of 1 7 48. In 1 750 
he was sent as ambassador t Versailles, nd, ashe watched 
the maimers and temper of French society, persuaded him- 
self that he saw his w^ay to new combinations which might 
be very profitable for his mistress. The experience of Aix- 
la-Chapello had convinced him that England was not trusts 
worthy when her interests clashed with those of Austria. 
He saw how his country had suffered by the peace; it 
seemed to him that France would be a far better ally than 
England. Hitherto France had steadily played the i)art 
of friend and protector of tho smaller North-Gcrmati states, 
in their struggle against the dominance of the house of 
Austria, — this was a natural aud necessary result of tho 
secular rivalry against tho Austro-Spanish power, Now, 
however, Prussia had taken up tho post of champion of 
North-German interests and opinions ; whereas France, by 
her new Bourbon relations in Bpaiu, and her support of tho 
Jacobites against tho Hanoverians in England, had entirely 
changed her ground. She was far more likely to find a 
cordial friend in south than in north Gonnanj; '.she had 
nothing to fear from Austria ; she had much to lose or gain 
ill tho north; the Hanoverian interests of tho reigning 
dynasty in England led the Guelfs to oppose the advance of 
France on tho lihino ; the jealousies on other sides between 
Franco and England all tended in tho same direction, — the 
direction of compelling Franco to look for now friends, and 
to abandon her ancient policy. Prussia became the inevit- 
able ally of England; France began to look towards 
Austria. The disagreements between, Austria and Holland 
os to the barrier-towns in tho Belgian country natunilly 
threw tho sea-powers together; for neither Holland nor 
Phigland cared to see Austria on that side, or to find a new 
rival rising up at Antucri>. Now, all political alliances are 
based rather on interest than on sontimoiit; aud when it 
grew tolerably clear tJiat tho interests of England and 
Franco and those of England and Austria had becomo 
widely divergent, it became equally clear that new com- 
binations must come. Austria was altogether implacable 
towards Prussia; England, or rather the English court, 
in its anxiety for Hanover, felt that Prussia could be no rival, 
and might be a good friend. Prussia was not a sea-powor, 
and was a very near neighbour to Hanover. And so, when 
Kaunitz tried to persuade the English cabinet that it 
ought to join Austria in a war for tho recovery of Silesia, 
ho found so cool a reception that ho at once turned else- 
where. His knowledge of France taught him how to suc- 
ceed there; it must be by ajipeasing and interesting 
Madame tie Pompadour; and tho king of Prussia had 
lately offended not only her but her parasite the AblxS 
BernLs by his unjileasant trick of plain speaking ; aud the 
political independence of late years asserted for Prussia w^as 
also highly distasteful at Vorsailles, He know that If ho 
could overcome tlie reluctance of Louis XV., who clung to 
tho older ideas of French policy, aud persuade him also that 
Austria could be a good friend against England, he might 
succeed in reversing tho political conditions of Europe, aud 
perhaps win Silesia back for his mistress. He easily per- 
suaded Madame de Pompadour ; her influence was his fnom 
1751 ; but the king was slow to move. Not till 1755, when 
the insults of England to the flag of France wete too great 
to be borne, did he determine to accept tho good offices 
of Kaunitz, and to thi*eaten Hanover. England at once 
drew towards Prussia, Hanover being the bond of union 
between them. While the two Catholic powers formed 
their alliance togetlier, and Madame de Pompadour, os men 
noticed with a smile, showed quite a fervour of devotion, 
which seemed not in the least incompatible with her moral 
position, the two Protestant powers, England and i’russia, 
set themselves to resist the Catholic movement, and, if 
possible, to seoure the triuDog;>h of toleration in northern 
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I9WM Europe. In this France undertook an tdtra-eonservative 
line of policy, in union with her old antagonist : she ceased 
to lead, or even to 83 anpathize with, the advancing states 
of £aro[)e ; it was the old world she would support, the new 
order of things could no longer count on her. And,, beside 
all this abandonment of traditional policy, in itself no little 
risk, the new alliance made with Austria was, on the face 
of it, a political blunder; there was nothing to be gained 
by it, and much to be lost. For the essential points to 
which the whole care of France should have been given 
were across the sea, in Canada and in India ; and here she 
was allying bersclf with the most inland of European 
powers, excepting Poland, which could scarcely be reckoned 
as a power at all, and bending all her energies to attack 
England by a march across north-western Germany into 
Hanover ; hither went her strength, while the English were 
left to carry out unmolested the plans on which their future 
groatness hung. Had the new coalition been successful, 
Austria would doubtless have crushed Pnissia, but what 
advantages could Franco have reaped from the war ? Her 
position in it was that of quite an inferior and secondary 
power ; the contest would exhaust her already diminished 
strength, and teach the world how low she had fallen ; and 
if she failed, it would bo little less than ruin to her. Eng- 
land, however, having (early in 175C) signed a treaty of 
neutrality with Prussia, France delayed no longer. On 
Mayday 1756 the Alliance des trois Cotillons, ’* ‘‘of the 
hftnro three i>etticoat«,^* as it was styled, the coalition of Madame 
de Pompadour with »Maria Theresa and Elizabeth empress 
loufl.’* of Pussia, was formally undertaken, to the vast delight of 
the French court and nobles, which longed for the 
pleasures of a groat military jiromenado in such good 
society, assuming that the French people would, as usual, 
bear the cost, and leave to them the excitomcat and the 
glory. 1 1 (lid not turn out so amusing as they had expected. 
This treaty of Versailles was immodiatoly followed by a 
declaration of war on the part of h]ugland ; and Pitt before 
very long bad smoothed over all difficulties which lay in 
the way of an offensive and defensive alliance with Prussia. 
The elder Pitt was regarded with as much fear and hatred 
hy the court of Madame do Pompadour as the younger 
Pitt was by the republicans forty years later in the days of 
the Terror. The allies were chieriy tied by circumstances 
and mutual convenience to occupy different portions of 
the field of war, — England grappling with France, and 
Prussia with the Austrians. 

At the beginning the French navy had no small share of 
Biven success. During the peace great attention had been paid to 
Ymts* tJie growing importance of her commerce had 

***• roared for France no despicable school of mariners. At the 
outset of the war a great expedition commanded by Mar- 
shal Richelieu, who has the bad distinction of having done 
more than any other man to debauch and corrupt that apt 
pupil the king, set sail from Toulon harbour, and directed 
its course for Minorca, which was occupied by the English 
in force, Richelieu took Port Mahon and invested St 
Philippe, on which the English had expended vast toil, hop- 
ing to make of it a second Gibraltar, — a second point of in- 
fluence in the Mediterranean. A relieving force of seven- 
teen ships, commanded by Admiral Byng, son of the first 
Lord Torrington, was handled so ill that it was defeated 
and driven off by the French fleet under La Qalissonni&re, 
and shortly afterwards the fort of St Philippe was carrieii 
by assault in a very brilliant manner by Richelieu. With 
it the French became masters of Minorca, and Richelieu 
returned in glory to Paris. Very different was the reception 
of Byng in England. There the nows of the fall of Minorca 
had created terrible excitement ; the ministry fell, and Pitt 
took the reins of power in his hands. He and the old Whigs 
at his back were mown to be anxious for vigorous measures 
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and for a hearty co-operation with Prussia. Byng was saeri<> 
fleed to the resentment of the people ; his incapacity and 
vacillation in the presence of the enemy were regarded as 
signs of treason, and he was shot as a traitor The war, 
thus favourably bog’m by France, ought to have been 
carried on by the same lines ; her chief strength should 
have been directed to the sea. If fortune favoui^her still 
in the maritime struggle, she might fairly have hoped to 
win her cause in Canada and India. But the unlucky 
likings of Madame de Pompadour for Kaunitz and the 
Austrian alliance threw the countiy off its right course, and 
embarked it on a harassing and perilous Continental struggle. 

At first, though Spain, Poland, and Holland remained neu- 
tral, almost all the rest of Europe, — Russia, the elector of 
Saxony, the German diet, and Sweden, — declared for 
Austria; and after that Frederick’s sudden invasion of 
Saxony in autumn 1756 showed that the war was really 
begun, Louis XV. in January 1757 declared war on him, 
and oi>enly joined the league for his destruction. Hesse 
and Brunswick alone supported Frederick. For this France 
willingly abandoned her success on the sea. She had seen 
Pitt’s first effort, the attack on Rochefort, fail ignomini- 
ously ; she had driven off another fleet which threatened 
St Male and Havre; she had news of successes in both 
Canada and India ; still, rather than make these omens of 
fortune her own, she turned aside to invade Hanover, and 
t)lunged into the larger war, in which she could never hope 
to win any real profit for herself. W’hile Frederick was 
attempting in vain to crush the Austrians by reducing Bo- 
hemia, w'hence ho was obliged to retreat after the disas- 
trous battle of Kolin (18th June 1767), the French army, 
80,000 strong, and commanded by Marshal D’Estrdes, 
crossed the Rhine, and directed its course towards the 
AVesor. The English and their allies wore commanded by The 
the victor of Culloclen, the unwieldy duke of Cumber- 
laud, who posted thorn behind the Weser at Hastenbeck ; 
horo D’Kstrt^es overtook and defeated him (26th July 1757). 

Thu victory was, however, not complete enough to please the 
French court, with wh(?ni D’Estr^es was not popular. He 
was removed, and the duke of Richelieu taking his place 
pushed the English before him to the Elbe ; at Stade the 
duko of Cumberland was compelled to surrender his army, 
and to sign the shameful convention of Kloster-Zeven, 

(8th Sept. 1757), which permitted the defeated Germans to 
return home. Jlome also went the duke of Cumberland, 
shorn of his honours as the saviour of the Hanoverian 
cause : him, however, the English did not shoot, as they 
had shot poor Byng. Marshal Richelieu having thus die- 
j)osed of his antagonists, deemed that his work was done ; 
it only remained for him to make the most of his conquest 
in the way of pillage; so instead of marching on Brand- 
enburg, which was almost bare of troops, he contented 
himself with extorting a fine fortune from the Westphal- 
ians and Hanoverians, with which he built himself a 
splendid palace at Paris, the Pavilion de Hanovre. This 
was but a poor result, considering that it was believed that, 
had he pushed forward, he migM have brought the war to 
an end in one campaign. His selfish indifference to the 
duties of high gonemlship wrought the ruin of his cause. 
While ho lingered in Westphalia, the English began to 
recover from their panic ; and Frederick, returning with 
incredible swiftness out of Saxony, arrested the course of 
disaster. The French army under Richelieu had been told 
off to overcome the Anglo-Hanoverian resistance ; another 
army, under the prince of Soubise and the duke of Saxe- 
Hildburghausen, who commanded the troops of the Ger- 
man circles, was slowly moving towards Berlin, hoping toco 
operate with Richelieu’s victorious forces. Their progress, 
however, was rudely interrupted at Rosbach, on the 5th of 
November 1757, by Frederick, who caught and utterly 
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mT67-*SH» rained them in a battle which cost him almost nothing, and 
Tbe was over in an hour and a half. Ihjsbach was one of the 
^ decisive battles of the world, little as it has been thought of 
w®* b. jjy Porhaps it has never happened, before or since, 

that so hollow and slight a contest has produced such great 
results. At first it seemed like a mere comedy ; the crowd 
sf French captive regiments, the spoils of the camp, the 
bewilderment of the captors, the ^*ho&t of cooks and 
players, of wigmakers and wigs and hairdressers, the 
parasols and cases of lavender water,” the absurdly incon- 
gruous lumber with which the young French nobles had 
prepared for war, contrasted strangely with the gaunt and 
tattered soldiers of Frederick the Great, grim with war, 
privations, and forced marches. A shout of merriment 
rang through Germany, and was re-echoed from France 
herself. The light-hearted French were far from being 
depressed or vexed by the defeat ; in the middle of the 
18th century France was utterly indifferent as to glory, 
and the country saw in Dettiugen and Rosbach not its 
own defeat, but the discomfiture of the frivolous noblesse ; 
to the temper of the times these glaring instances of noble 
incapacity were rather pleasant than not. The effects of 
the battle on England were also very marked. It was 
there seen that Frederick’s cause was not hopeless; and 
the English Government at once refused to be bound by 
the convention of Kloater-Zeven, appointing as commandcr- 
in-ohief, in place of the duke of Cumberland, the vigorous 
and able Ferdinand, duke of Brunswick, one of the best 
soldiers of the age, who won and thoroughly deserved 
the respect and confidence even of Frederick the Great. 
Hitherto England had sent over nothing but money and 
the duke; now Pitt undertook to bring 20,000 English- 
men into the field, and henceforth England holds a prin- 
cipal place in the French side of the Seven Years’ \Var. 
The greatest, however, of the results of the battle of Ros- 
baoh was its effect on jmblic and national focliiig in north 
Germany. Hitherto all men of cultivation and thought 
had turned to France for in8i)iration ; all men of taste and 
fashion regarded Franco as the arbiter of their destinies in 
dress and manners ; the French language was alone polite 
in courts and good society; the Geniiaii tongue was counted 
rude and barbarous; Frederick the Great himself, the 
very champion of Germany against France, of modem free- 
dom of thought against his Catholic opponents, the odd 
** Protestantium Defensor ” of his medals, could never bring 
himself to speak or write German if it could be avoided. 
But after Rosbach the older fashion passed away ; French 
manners, which before had seemed so beautiful, were now 
seen to be corrupt and frivolous ; the slower (Tormaus saw 
that their own manners and tongue were worth something ; 
from the battle of Rosbach begins that upspriiiging of a 
national life in north Germany, which finds immediate 
expression in the splendid new-born literature of the day, 
of which the most direct and marked example is the Minna 
von Barnhelm of Lessing. In this way, then, tlie battle of 
Rosbach is an epoch in the national history of Europe. It 
restored the fortunes of Frederick the Great, and roused a 
new sense of national patriotism in the North -German 
peoples. 

After 1767 the Seven Years’ War may be considered as 
having two chief theatres, — that of Frederick against Austria, 
and that of England with Hanover and Brunswick against 
France and the leaser German princes, the “ army of the 
circles.” It is with the latter only that we have to do. 
*j!®*^* In 1758 France made great efforts to reoiganize her armies, 
and fit them for decisive action in Low (jermauy. A new 
commander-in-chief, the count of Clermont, a weak ofishoot 
of the great house of Cond6, replaced Richelieu ; Soubise, 
whose favour at court endured to the end of the reign of 
Louis Xy.« and who was the only courtier who ventured 
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to escort that monarch’is remains to the grave, was placed 
at the head of a now army. Under these two generals the 
court hoped to achieve good results in this campaign. The 
two main armies were directed, the one towards the Rhine, 
the other towards the Weser ; thot of the Rhino, under 
Clermont, had the strong position of Wesel, now in French 
hands, as a base of operation, and proposed to push on 
thence into Hanover, joining the other army under Soubise, 
which was to advance along the Weser through the Hessian 
country. Before, however, they could draw their scattered 
forces together, the now general of the allies, Ferdinand of 
Brunswick, was on them, and in a campaign which 
Frederick the Great did not hesitate to compare with that 
of Turenne in Alsace, he succeeded in dislodging Cler- 
mont from Brunswick. lie spoedily cleared the lino of the 
Weser, recovering IMinden, and driving the French under 
Clermont to the westward. They made no stand, and when 
they reached the Rhino at Dusseldorf, succoodod in crossing 
the river only with heavy loss of prisoners, — for Ferdinand 
stuck to their skirts like an avenging fury, and at last 
caught thorn at Crefeld, a little town between the Rhine 
and the Meuse, not far from Dusseldorf, where he infficted 
on them a del cat which covered Clermont with discredit, 
and utterly ruined the prospects of the campaign. The 
Germans had now driven the French out of Hanover, 
Brunswick, and the Rhine provinces ; Clermont was re- 
called, and withdrew into private life. He and his antago- 
nist Ferdinand wero both freemasons, and both had sym- 
pathies with the philosophical and political ferment of 
the ago ; yet the masonic brotherhood had not hindered 
Foidinand from punishing him very severely in this cam- 
paign. Marslial Coutades, a really good general, was 
scut to take command of the beaten forces ; and Soubise, 
having won the battle of Hondersbaitsen, and having taken 
Ciissel, tlireatcuod Ferdinand’s rear, while a reorganized 
army under Contados ondangcied his communications on 
tin* Rhine ; they were twice as numerous as the forces he 
could bring ngainst them, and he was obliged to draw bock 
on ]Miinster, giving up the whole left bank of the Rhine. 
There lie liinderod the junction of the two French armies, 
and compelled Coutades to retreat again beyond the Rhine ; 
while Huubise withdrew to the Maine, and lay for the winter 
about Frankfort and Hariau. So ended the German cam- 
paign of 1758, into which the Frcmh Govornment had 
thrown all its strength, and had once more got in return 
nothing but discredit, while the other interests of the 
country had been left to dritt to ruin. The English fleets 
harassed llio coasts of France, destroyed ships, burnt build- 
ing-yards, took Cherbourg, and paralysed her wlude naval 
force. Abroad, she did nothing for the vital contests her 
sous were waging ; the English took Senegal on one hand, 
and, in spite of the ability of Montcalm, mastered Louis 
burg, and Fort Du Qiiesne on the Ohio, which they renamed 
ritthburg. At the same time the struggle in India, which 
had begun to turn against France, was restored by the bril- 
liant courage of an Irish Jacobite, Lally, whom tbe FrencL 
court named governor general. On his arrival he at 
once effected wonders, recovering the ground the French 
had lost ; be vaunted that no Englishman should be left 
in the Peninsula. But Lally, brave and brilliant as be 
\\m, was also harsh and impetuous, arousing ill-will even by 
bis good qualities. Nothing offended his subordinates so 
imicU as his refusal to allow tliem to pillage at will ; and tbe 
bright opening of his career in India was very soon clouded 
over by disputes and insubordination among his officers, 
which foretold a coming failure. 

The mishaps of 1758 on every side at last awoke the 
Abb6 Bernis from liis dreams of security and glory, and that 
obsequious churchman, the henchman of I’ompadour, in 
his cowardly alarm, instead of trying to repair the evil done. 
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1758-09. withdrew to hie bbheqrie of Aix, giving place to an abler 
The Btateaman, the duke of Cboiseul, oue of the most unfortu- 
Duke of nate of the noble ministers who have ever presided over 
Ohoiwul. affairs of Prance. His first act was the signature of a 
second treaty of Ver8ai]le.s, in which he and Madame de 
Pompadour committed France to terms which plainly meant 
that Franco should bear the rliief burdens of the war, while 
Austria should win all the fruit. For she promised to keep 

100,000 men on fout, to support the whole Swedish 

contingent, to restore the elector of Saxony, to defend the 
Austrian Netherlands, and to support the candidature of 
Joseph, eldest son of Maria Theresa, for the title of Rex 
Romanorutn, and the succession to his father in the em- 
pire, and finally to make no peace with England till Prussia 
had restored Sdesia to Austria. With this amazing treaty 
France again went stupidly down into the contest, as an ox 
to the shainhlcs, 

iliscam Jn 1759 the old blunders were again repeated; all was 

bslffn of abandoned for the sake of the German campaigns ; the 

‘ Rhine army under Contadea lay in the Cleves country; the 
Maine army near Frankfort was commanded by the duke 
of Broglie, who had already given sufficient proof of his 
incomi>otenco at Rosbacli. Between these armies, watching 
both, and purposing to hinder their junction, and, if he 
could, to beat them in detail, lay Ferdinand of Brunswick, 
now reinforced with twelve thousand English and Scottish 
soldiers, who had joined him in the last autumn, lie 
thought himself strong enough to attack Broglie, but was 
repulsed with loss at the battle of Bergen on the Nidda, a 
few miles from Frankfort' ; and Broglie, made a marshal for 
this success, succeeded in effecting a junction with Con- 
tades at Giessen; thenco they advanced together to the 
Weser, occupying one ])laco after another. At Minden they 
paused before pushing on to overrun Hanover, while Fer- 
dinand, having gathered all his forces together, came down 
to observe and chock tliom. Differences arose between 
Contades and Broglie ; the latter was successful, popular, 
incapable; the former a good officer, whom the fatality 
which had beset the French court since the later days of 
Louis XIV. had thrown into the cold shade ; the two were 
hardly likely to work w'ell together. Ferdinand took ad- 
vantage of their errors, und (Ist August 1759) with much 
smaller numbers and the worse position, ventured on a 
rh« great battle at Miiidon, The English regiments of foot, 
hattloof with unheard of audacity, charged and overthrew the 
nul*a. cavalry, which, with amazing ineptitude, had boon 

placed in the centre, as if it wore tlio most solid part of the 
army. Had Lord George Sackville, who commanded the 
English horse, done his duty also, the whole French army 
might have been destroyed or made prisoners. As it was, 
4he ('Vploit of the ‘‘Mindou regimouis rang through 
Euroi>o , and the French army, hastily evacuating its posi- 
tions, fell back to the Mttiue. Contades, the good general, 
was of course punished ; Broglie remained in command, 
[iator on, he showed his gratitude to the Bourbous by o]y- 
p >8iug the Revolution as an 6migr6. Henceforward Fer- 
dinand was able to hold his own in western Geraiany, and 
England felt secure for Hanover. The French went on 
placing huge armies in the field for the rest of the war ; 
yet thanks to ** the most perfect incapacity,'* as Napoleon 
once said, of Broglie and Soubiso, this great force achieved 
nothing, and succoeded only in still further discrediting the 
noblo.ssc and the monarchy, while it exhausted wdth fearful 
speed the resources of the country. Nor did France pay 
!%• dli- the price hero only ; her efforts in Germany still hindered 
^•rt of fier from attending to her interests elsewhere ; the disasters 
rronoo. influence in Canada and India 

declined day by day. An attempt to invade England in 
1759 failed completely ; the battle of Quiberon Bay, and 
the cowardice of Conflans who commanded there, ruined 
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the French navy ; a sqnadron sent ctit to hereae the coeete RfeMl 
of Scotland and northern England, under Thorot, a real 
sailor, was attacked early in 1760 by a stronger force; 

Thurot was killed, the squadron captured, and so the 
French naval power came to an end. Henceforward, no 
help could pass from France to the outlying scenes of 
conflict. Point by point the English hod advanced in 
Canada, until (September 13, 1759) the battle of Quebec, 
which proved fatal to both Wolfe and the brave Montcalm, 
finaUy decided the destinies of North America. That vic^ 
tory gave to England the ascendency over Canada, and 
secured to the sons of the Puritans the eventual mastery 
over the rest of that great continent. The fell of Montreal 
in 1760 was the close of the struggle. In India also French 
affairs had gone very ill in these days ; the quarrel between 
Lally and Admiral d'Ach4 increased in bitterness ; the 
English finally captured even Pondicherry, the last remain- 
ing stronghold of the French in Indio. This year 1769 is, 
on the whole, the most disastrous in all the annals of 
France ; it proclaimed with a clear voice to all who would 
hear that the days of the ancient monarchy were numbered. 

Tlie monarchy could not defend France abroad, it was 
dying of debt and corruption at home. It was little help 
to France that in 1760 the unhappy Lolly, whom men in 
their vexation accused of treason, was brought home, tried, 
and shamefully executed at Paris. It was not on him that 
the eventual punishment would fall ; in 1778 the generous 
voice of Voltaire made France confess her injustice, and 
restore to honour the name of the unfortunate and brilliant 
Irishman, His son Lally-Tollendal gave to the fallen 
monarchy a loyalty and support it surely little deserved 
from him. 

Changes now began which pointed towards peace. The 
accession of George III. shook the power of Pitt ; in France 
the subtle address of ChoiBcul had carried all before him, 
and he at last saw his way, too late, to reverse the direc- 
tion which the efforts of France had hitherto taken. The 
war in Germany, always a blunder, should become of 
secondary importance ; the active friendship of Spain and 
other Bourbon princes should restore something of the old 
sea-power of Franco. The king of Spain had also found 
out his folly in remaining neutral, while England grew to 
bo Bupremo on the water; and consequently in 1761 the 
famous “Family Compact,’* the Bourbon league, was signed The 
by all the sovereigns of the house of Bourbon. By it they Family 
made alliance oftensive and defensive, guaranteeing the 
territories of one another, promising to support each other 
and to make no separate peace or war, throwing open ro- 
ciiirocally all their harbours and frontiers, and declaring 
that for war or peace, for trade or pleasure, France, Spain, 

Naples and Sicily, Parma and Piacenza, should count as 
but one country, one land blessed by Bourbons, and led by 
their great chief Louis XV. Here was a splendid scheme 
for the reconstruction of European politics ! It was the 
Latin races clasped together by the Bourbon family, and 
determined to reassert their importance in Europe. Had the 
family compact been signed three years earlier, or had there 
been one man of real power among tlie Bourbons, its result 
might have been serious for the rest of the world; as it was, 
the chief effect of it was the resignation of Pitt, and the half- 
burlesque ministry of Lord Bute. For Pitt got some ink- 
ling of this secret compact, and, confirmed in his suspicions 
by the equivocal language of the Spanish court, urged on 
his colleagues the necessity of declaring instant war on 
Spain, BO as to crush her fleets before France could come 
to her help. But George III. would none of it; the minis- 
ters refused to take the bold step, not having the justi- 
fication for it in their hands ; and Pitt threw up the seals 
of office. When the compact became known to the world 
in } 762. England justified Pitt’s forosight by at once declar- 
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ing war; in a few months the Spanish navy had ceased to 
exist) and France lost her West-Indian Islands one after an- 
other. ^ Bute with the yorng king stood aghast at the series 
of brilliant triumphs which signalized their efforts to bring 
war to an end. Meanwhile the French armies in Germany 
continued an inglorious if not any longer a disastrous career. 
In 1760, 1761, 1762, they still occupied Hesse and the 
Ehine country, fighting a few battles with varying success, 
and displaying in the clearest light the incapacity of their 
leaders. Negotiations for peace went on through 1762 
between France and England, and before the year ended 
the preliminaries of peace had been signed, just in time to 
save Soubiso with his 80,000 men from being iguomiuiuusly 
driven out of Hesse-CasseL Frederick the Great, thus 
abandoned by George III,, was also ready for peace. In 
February 1763 the two treaties of Paris between Franco 
and England, Spain and Portugal, and of Ilubertsburg be- 
tween Prussia and Austria with Saxony were signed, and 
closed the Seven Years’ War. To French historians it had 
seemed, as Michelet ventures to call it, **an ignoble war”; 
a record of blunders and follies, met by shouts of derision 
at home ; for the French people were, at the time, as much 
amused with the downfall of their incapable nobility as if 
they had belonged to a totally different nice. It was as if 
they wished to say to Europe that those defeats and 
scandals were not the defeat of the French people, but of 
an intrusive clique of strangers ; it was also as if the in- 
extinguishable gaiety of the nation could find even the ruin 
of the country comical. Doubtless, in more or less uncon- 
scious fashion, Fmneo felt that the wsr had brought the 
domination of the Bourbon monarchy and its noble 
flatterers nearer to an end. 

A summary of the stipulations of the peace of Paris 
shows at a glance how low France had fallen, how futile 
had been the Family Compact. She ceded all her claims 
to Nova Scotia, Canada, Capo P>retou, reserving only her 
Ashing rights and some small islands useful for that in- 
dustry ; she ceded all the territory which lay between the 
English settlements along the Atlantic and the line of tlie 
river Mississippi ; she ceded the islands of Grenada, Suiut 
Vincent, Dominique, Tobago. She received back Pondi- 
cherry, and a certain district on the east coast of India ; 
she gave up Minorca, the one flower she had plucked in all 
the war, to England, and withdrew all her troops out of 
Germany. Phiglaud came out chief gainer from the war ; 
her development in these years was immense. To this time 
we owe the maritime supremacy of this country, and the 
spread of the English language and race to every shore. 
We have good reason to be proud of it, and to read with 
kindling eye the chronicle of our incessant advances. Yet it 
has, too, its dark side ; a world filled with imshing English- 
men could scarcely bo a paradise ; there are races which 
object to being thrust aside ; there are civilizations which 
English commonplace cannot siipersodo; the dull self-satis- 
faction of ordinary “ Anglo-Saxonism” is at least as offen- 
sive as the livelier Chauvinisme’* of our neighbours. 

In the eleven uneventful years which form the remainder 
of Louis XV. 's reign the characteristics of the 18th century 
displayed themselves witli cleanie.ss, and wo shall do well 
to pass them briefly in review. In them we shall recog- 
nize at once most of the germs of those movements of tlio 
Revolution-era, towards which affairs in France had long 
been tending. To begin at the top ; — the court was so cor- 
rupt that we must go to the history of the most Oriental 
despots for a parallel. The king, coldly dissolute, idle, 
careless as to everything exce])t his scandalous pleasures, 
and the direction of foreign affairs, which he kept in his 
own hands, shut himself up at Versailles, leaving Madame 
de Pompadour to manage everything, even the details of 
his own debauclicries ; the infamous Parc aux Cerfs spread 
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shame and miseiy among hundreds of families, and added I7ei 
heavily to the financial difliculties of the time. No mem- 
ber of the royal family was of any mark ; the i)iou8 queen 
lived neglected and forgotten ; the dauphin, whom the king 
disliked, because ho did not wish to be reminded of his 
successor, was a friend of tlie J esuits ; there was no other 
prince of consideration. Consequently, all fell into Madame 
do Pompadour’s hands; and till her death in 1704 she too 
might well have cried ** L^^tat, e’est moi.” And if the princes Tlve 
of the blood were ciphers, still more so were the nobles,— a lioblesw 
needy well-bred throng, if of the older race, an obsequious 
and despicable crowd, if of the newer creations. To a largo 
extent this proud noblesse was quite » modern ; fora long 
time noble fiefs had been changing hands mindly ; and as 
citizens grew wealthy they bought themselves into the 
sacred circle of privilega No love of country, nd desire 
to devote themselves or to resign their rights, existed in a 
body which had been steadily degraded by liOtiis XTV., 
had been tempted into display which meant debt, and had 
been carefully kept away from their estates, lest social 
independence should lead them to think and uct for them- 
selves. The more embarrassed and dependent they were, 
the better pleased was the spirit of absolntLsm, w^hich 
thought it natural that they should erow'd the army and 
disgrace the country in wav by their vices, frivolities, and 
imbecility. When at last tlioy had to stand uj), face to face 
with the crisis of the Revolution, they were absolutely uu 
able to defend themselves ; their pride and poverty alike 
forbade them to sacrifice tlieir privilege, and to submit to 
taxation with their fellow subjects. The clergy were cut Dj® 
asunder, and hud a divided existence. The prelates, ^ 
bi.shops and dignitaries, and the religious houses, on the • 
one hand, were iu all essential respects on the footing of 
the noi)les, and took part with them. They, too, were 
})rivileged landholders, w'ho could inflict heavy burdens on 
the people, while they would boar no weight on tJicir 
own shoulders. Those are the privileged classes, who 
brought about the Rovolutiou, The king and lii.s court, tlie 
nobles, and the ni)j)or clergy, — these chiefly caused it, and 
these were the cliief sufferers from it. The rest of the 
clergy were a veiy different raco ; they were simple cures, 
parish priest^, by birth and interest allied with the people, 
not with their lords, — men whose meaner position gave 
them a chance of being and doing g(jod. Arthur Young, 
wdio travelled th tough France on the eve of the Revolution, 
bears witness to their general excelleuco and devotion to 
their duties. The burgher class in France had grown The 
wealthier; rnannfactnresworc not unknown; trade increased titireai, 
rapidly; fiiianciors, money-lenders, new nobles sj)rang 
from this class; the public creditor in these days grew’ to 
bo a power in the state, very far removed from the peasant 
on the soil or the fierce artisan in towns, and yet advancing 
the revolutionary current by producing many of the writers, 
and much of the general intelligence of the time. B} 
the side of them we may place the legal profession, that The 
conservative body, which struggled in vain against all in- lavyrn 
vasiuns of ancient usage, whether from the side of king or 
of people, and which m the end gave many victims and 
Home leaders to tho Revolution. In the country the state \tw 
ot tho people was WTctchod, though it is tnio that in many >autry 
districts the soil was already much subdivided, and the 
peasant proprietors numerous. It was reckoned that about 
a quarter of the soil was in their hands ; yet their condition 
was little tho better for this. Their burdens w ere still very 
heavy, their knowledge and methods of tillage rude ; they 
had no capital to expend on tho land, no gorxl tools, no 
cattle, no manures ; winter after winter they foil to 
famine-level, and sustained a miserable existence till the 
sun again revived them, and sent them forth once more to 
labour in the fields.^ Fortunately, the French winter is 
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Ijrea itort ; if, however, a long winter did set in, aa in 1709, or 
again at the beginning of the llevolution, then the sufferings 
ot the peojde were extreme, and multitudes perished of cold 
and hunger. The feudal aids and services — the corvee, the 
“ pigeon-right,” the game laws, tho common winepress, and 
common mill, and a hundred other oppressive and even 
fantastic services — left tho peasant no rest, and forbade him 
ever to hope for comfort. As Lo gained in intelligence, and 
rose above the dead level of ignorance in which his masters 
liad carefully kept him, bo saw more and more to vox and 
anger him ; as the jicople gained, they became more ripe 
for revolution. 'J'lie robber bauds in central France, and 
the inability of the authorities to cope with them; the 
growth of a largo class of restless spirits, who dimly edioed 
some of the theories of the philosophers, and practised a 
new and lawless method of distribution of property, by 
r(>b]»ing and destroying as they could ; the diminution of 
pojailatioii in tho country, and tho tendency of the land in 
the less fruitful parts to relapse into a wilderness, — these 
things all go to prove the wretchedness of the peasant life, 
and wore all ominous of change. Those conditions of tho 

The country, and tho improvements of the burgher class, brought 

lapitaL oii another change, wdiicU was little noticed at the time, 
though it afterwards forced itself on the attention of all 
Fiirope. For miles round Paris it became known that 
there was work to bo had in the capital. In the 18th cen- 
tury Paris changed her character; no longer a mere court- 
seat or city of pleasure, she had gradually become a groat 
manufacturing centre, and into lier flowed crowds of dissatis- 
fied or starving folk from all tho country round. This 
ir^migration went on down to tho great outbreak. It 
largely increased tho city ])()piilatiou, provided the rough 
material for the excesses of tlio Uev(dution, and helped to 
stamp the mark of T’aiis on the whole republican movement. 
It is hardly too much to say lhat tho want of money at 
<rourt, combined with the want of food in the cottage, 
brought about the explosion. These were the social and 
physical conditions of fonnent, — tho intellectual movement 
which dignified the llevolution with great names and 
imbued it with grand ideas demands brief independent 
notice. 

Litara- The literature of tho Cxreat Monarch’s time is iisxially 

turn in assumed to bo tho golden age of letters in h'lance. Vet if 

PVinca power and effect on the destinies of men and states bo 

taken as the tost, the literature of the 18th century far sur- 
passes that of the 17th. Moliere and Ilncine had been at 
the beck of tho court. They never ap])calcd to tho poojdo ; 
still less W'ould the lofty muse of Couieille care to speak to 
common oars. Put in tlie 18th century, by the aide of 
the superstructure of society falling fast to pieces, and 
the oppressed substructure, growing daily more restless, the 
authors formed a third and an independent power, eager to 
push on the ideas of the age, as tliey f ound exjiression in 
eciencos or practical matters, or as they formulated an easy 
philosoi^hy or announced as startling novelties the earliest 
commonplaces of political rule. And tho significant fact 
is that these siinjfio rules of political life xvere really a re- 
velation to France, and for tho first time set her people 
thinking on such matters. So completely had the country 
ceased to he a political body, — so completely had tho per- 
nicious priuoiidcs of Louis XIV. destroyed liberty and con- 
Btitutionul life, that all had to be begun again ; and tho 
field seemed open, as well for what appear to us to be the 
most harmless common[)laces, as for the most startling 
speculations and theories. The difliculty was that to 
Franco the one was just as new and strange as the other. 
It must never be forgotten that tho Revolution called on her 
not to amend a constitution, but to make a fresh start, 
from the very beginning. Moreover, this state of things 
necessarily placed literature in opposition to all existing 
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powers. The ancient faltb, tbe old traditions of noble 
lordship, the learning of the lawyers, all alike were attacked 
with unsparing hand ; and literature built up for itself a 
strong public opinion of its own among the classes which 
had hitherto been as nothing in the government of the 
country. The 18th century literature of France received 
its first impulses from England. The age of Queen Anne, 
the advance of philosophy and natural sciences and of 
letters in England, the quickened connexion between the 
two countries in the days of the regency, had enormous in- 
fluence on intelligent Frenchmen. Montesquieu, a noble- 
man and a lawyer, wdth the temper of a constitutional 
statesman, was tho advocate of political liberty, after the 
English pattern. Voltaire became the champion of tolera- 
tion and freedom of conscience, and bad learnt from Locke ; 
tho Encyclopedists, following the English leaders in natural 
science, wrote their vast dictionary of human knowledge, 
in opposition to all established beliefs ; and lastly, Rousseau, 
the sentimentalist, addressed himself to the sympathies of 
tho people, and was, in tho end, tho chief teacher of those 
who carried out tho llevolution. V oltaire began his literary 
life in 1718, with his (Ecliputi, an attack on priestcraft. 

He had been brought up by the Jesuits, and yearned to 
attack them; in 1725 his Jlenrtade exalted Henry lY,, 
afterw^ards tho hero of all Frenchmen in the Revolution, at 
the cost of Louis XTV. ; then he was in England for three 
years, and came back full of English deism and English 
humanitarianism. Henceforth his life passed in alternate 
attacks on courts and adulation of them ; he withdrew at 
last into the Genevan territory, whence he directed the 
defence of the oppressed, if they fired liis sympathies. 

Thence also he encouraged tho progress of the Eticyclo^Mte, 
which, more than anything, undermined the shaking fabric 
of society. Moan while Montesquieu, in his Esprit den 
Ia)u (1748), as well as in his j)revious work on Tfte Great- 
ness and Fall of the lionians (1734), appeared as a first 
master of modern French style, and as a champion of 
English constitutionalism in opposition to the despotism of 
France. Though his works have been perhai)s more popular 
in lilugland than in Fruiiro, their effect on educated opinion 
was still very strong. His views did not prevail in the Re- 
volution-period ; still, they had no small influence destruc- 
tively, by pointing out to Frenchmen how indefensible was 
the governinont under whicli they were willing to live. 

‘‘The Fsprtt des Loisf said Count Grimm in 1756, “has 
produced a roin})lote revolution in tho mind of the nation. 

The best heads in this country (France) for the last seven 
or eight years have been turned towards objects of import- 
ance and utility. Government is becoming more and more 
a matter of jdiilosophic treatment and discussion.” The 
writers on political economy also deeply influenced the tone 
of the age; their doctrines effectually disposed of the 
faulty maxims on which financial affairs had been conducted 
since the days of Colbert, and prepared men to see the 
importance of Turgot’s plans, and the significance of 
Necker’s Conipie rendu. Lastly, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Eousseau'H 
tho clockmaker’e son from Geneva, began his seductive ^^higs. 
strains. Musician and sentimentalist, he hit the right tone 
for the po])ular ear; betw'eeii 1759 and 1762 he published 
the Nouvelle Ilidoise, tlie Contrat Social, and the Fmile) the 
Contrat was greedily devoured by society, high and low, as 
a revelation of a new code of politics, in which he boldly 
affirmed the sovereignty of tho people, and the equality of 
all men, all being born free. Ills Emile was an attack op 
all existing ideas as to education : nature should take the 
j)lace of the schoolmaster ; and tho priest and philosopher 
should alike be kept aloof from the training-ground for men 
and women, — for Rousseau was as little tolerant of the 
Eueyclo|>ediHtB and their science as of the Jesuits and their 
religion. Lastly, his lUlmst dealt with the moral code of 
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1768*68. piankind, subverting many ideas, filled with noble, often 
V impracticable sentiments, and leaving the impression of 

\ change and uncertainty even in those subjects which seemed 

least open to difficulty. He appealed to men’s conscience 
and sense of right against the ruling vices and selfish im- 
moralities of the day ; and men, seeing these glaring evils 
' sanctioned by the presence of the priesthood, if not by its 
participation, warmly adopted the new ideas, and desired 
, a revolution in morals as much as in religion or politics. 

\ It was the outcry of nature against the infinite falsenesses 

The \ of a complex and corrupt society. The great Eucifdopedie 

was managed chiefly by D’Alembert and Diderot ; the 
former traced its ground plan, and wrote the preface and 
some mathematical treatises, while the latter supervised it, 
'find acted as the chief editor. The general tendency of the 
Work was to attack religion, and to substitute in its place the 
conclusions of modern science: with D’Alembert and Diderot 
worked Helvetiua the materialist, Holbach, Grimm, llaynal, 
and Condorcet, of whom the last represents that passion for 
man, that warmth of heart and sentiment, which draws him 
somewhat near to Eovisscau. Among the great writers of 
BoffoiL the time must not bo omitted the Larmuuiuus Biiffon, 
who laid before his countrymen a splendid sketch of tho 
material world and of the creatures that inhabit it. It 
is the work of a poet rather than of a scientific student : we 
find a cosmogony, an eloquent picture of man and man’s 
fellow-dwellers on the globe, — if written with truthfulness 
or not w’e need not ask ; at any rate, with skill and power 
he enlarges men’s horizon. He too can nraise God in his 
works, and in so doing can leave tho ostablished beliefs on 
one side. In all the literature of the ago we see new 
grounds for speculation on every stage : theology, letters, 
sciences, natural histoiy, politics, constitutional ideas, 
morality, all alike are grappled with by writers wlio shake 
themselves dear of existing trammels, llejoicing in a 
new freedom, they familiarize tho younger generation of 
France with revolutionary ideas in every line, and render 
tho coming explosion more complete and more permanent 
than any movetnont that the world has seen since the first 
preaching of the gospel to mankind. 

The fall Seven Years’ War the Society of Jesus 

of the was on its trial throughout Europe. TIio Order had changed 
Jesuits, its ground; it hi^d long ruled in kings’ courts, and was 
paying the price of the means by which it had gained ascen- 
dency therein ; it Ited become both rich and troublesome to 
society. And tho 'general tendencies of the times were 
against it; above it incurred tho deadly hostility of 
those enlightened mftiisters who, in almost every court of 
Europe, were directing the new-born energies of states. 
Such men as Pombal in Portugal or Choiaeul in France 
could not but resist .ti^suit influences which clashed with 
their own, whether tlil^se regarded the interests of courts 
or the welfare of peopli^. In 1762 tho parliament of Paris, 
influenced largely by I'Wadame de Pompadour, took their 
affairs, which had become secular enougli, into its considera- 
tion, and decreed that the Order should bo abolished. 
Louis XV,, after some li(*sitation, confirmed their decision 
in 1764, and the Ordet was expelled from Franco. It is 
significant of the general movement of the period that the 
other Catholic powers tpeedily did the same, until in 1773 
Pope Clement XIV, (Qangauclli) finally sujipressed the 
Order. 

Sk On the death of Madame de Pompadour in 1764, Choi- 

^ seul still continued to hold the chief direction of affairs. 

His ministry, besides his belated foreign policy of the pcicte 
de famille^ was noted for more than one solid reform ; he 
reorganized the army, instituted the ^^cole militaire^ saw to 
the progress, so far as he could, of the navy, encouraged 
colonization, and in 1768 united Corsica to France. He 
represented the philosophic spirit at court, in antagonism 
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to the Jesuit party, and the favour of Madame de Pompo- 177 0-74. 
dour more than neutralized the king’s dislike to him, — fur 
Louis XV. was very jealous of any interference with the one 
branch of government in which ho t(H)k interest, foreign 
affairs ; and in these Choisoul was ambitious, if not very 
successful. So things went on till 1770, when a now mis 
tress made the ground untenable for him. The low-born 
beauty, Madame du Barry, was the tool of all intriguers, Msuaiur 
and gamed unbounded influence over the worn out king, du Bait) 
Choiseul and the Jansenists, who had enjoyed a brief tran- 
quillity after the fall of the Jesuit.s, now went out of favour ; 
the parliaments, which Jkladame de Pompadour had used and The Par. 
favoured, were oxilerl, and in their stead came a new system h^roent 
of administration of law. Tho old purchase system, which 
gave stability to the parliaments, and dated from early Bour- 
bon times, was swept away, and royal nominees wore set to 
fulfil. the functions of the parliaments. It was thought that 
the change from officials by purchase to officials by royal 
grace would be welcome. France, however, distrusted thc 4 i, 
and said that the “ gratuitous justice ” so much vaunted, 
meant nothing but injustice guided by gratuities. 

Louis XV. lived long enough to see the first partition of Pam* 
Poland (1772), that great blow to French influences in 
north ; nor could his interference hinder the signature of 
tho peace of Kainardji in 1774, by wliich Russia, supported 
by England, got hold of the Black Sea shores. Ilis effort 
to seize tho Netherlands, as a counterpoise to these npid 
additions U) the strength of the northern powers, was a 
complete failure. 

In the same year 1774 Louis XV. died, — died as he had Death of 
lived, in flagrant vice. Ilis reign of nearly fiftj’^ years 
had been a continual misfortune for Franco. During the 
period she is brilliant only in her literature, and even there 
we are couscious of something unwholesome and unnatural. 

Some years before this tho dauphin had died, leaving a tIjo chw 
young sun, Louis, who w^as married in 1770 to Marie An- aoterof 
toinetto, daughter of Maria Theresa of Austria. This young 
couple, haudhome and well-meaning, now came to the throne ^ 
in 177*1, inheritors of tho terrible destiny which Louis XV. 
had prepared for his grandchildren. He, cold and selfish, 
had foreseen the coming tempest; but ‘*it will last my 
time,” he said, and cared no more about it ; ho felt as little 
lor his grandson as for his country. In the midst of the 
scandals of the court Louis XVI. had preserved his purity, 
and with it a charming simplicity which, while it seemed 
likely to render tho difficulties of his pimition less, seemed 
also likely to arouse men’s sympathies for him, and find him 
friends m need. And in later days, when ho deserved it 
IcKS, men, even while they struggled against him, often 
fondly called him “ their good king.” He loved his people, 
as a good despot might, and tried to mitigate their misery 
in famine-times ; his kindliness, however, was but weak- 
ness — his simplicity stupidity ; he was obstinate and yet 
nut firm ; and his good and bad qualities alike made him 
incapable of grappling with tho new phenomena of society 
which broke on his astonished sight. We find that in the 
most thrilling moments of his history, his chief anxiety often 
was how he might get out to his hounds. Mario Antoinette Marie 
was a very different personage ; she had much of her 
mother’s high spirit ; she was always a foreigner in France. 

In the early days of her beauty, when all Frenchmen were 
inclined to worship chivalrously at her feet, she shocked 
tliem by laughing at usages which seemed to them the 
ordinary course of nature. As time went on it was plainly 
.seen that she came between the king and his tendencies 
towards reform ; that she formed a court-party of her own, 
made and unmade ministers with no regard for the feelings 
of Fmnce, and no preferences except for the worse over the 
better public servants ; that she more than neutralized all 
the king’s economical wishes, and was extravagant and reck 
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lesB I that in the crisis of affairs she led the king away from 
his subjects, and taught him to rely on German help. And 
eo, while the virtues of Louis XVL may have retarded the 
revolutionary outbreak for a few years, bis weaknesses and 
the character of his spouse made the eventual explosion all 
the more complete and terrible. 

The opening of the reign was a |>eriod of hope; all seemed 
to go so well The king and queen themselves were no 
common* mortals : so young, so innocent, so graceful, they 
formed a strange contrast to the gloomy sel^hness of the 
past. And roused by a ^deam of hope, literature itself also 
passed into Heritiniontal iflyls; the court was itself idyllic; 
at the Little Tri.inon the king and queen played at farm 
and mill ; the unpeadablo sentimentalities of Florinn were 
the delight of Vera lilles ; the innocent pictures of Oessner*s 
pen ha 1 a groat popularity ; the days of Paul and Virginia 
were ikjI far off. Those things occupied and deluded the 
upper world ; the middle world smiled in bitterness over the 
keen satires of Beaumarchais ; the lower world starved and 
tiirneil uneasily on its frozen couch. The well-meant 
attempts of the court to administer charities, “to make 
little alms an I great galas, as Michelet phrases it, only 
served still more to irritate the discontented crowd. 

At first all soomod well ; the ministers of Louis XV., 
obscuro and corrupt, vanished ; some gleam of prosperity 
shone on agriculture, and the court was inclined to reduce 
the disorders of finance. No able statesman could the king 
find at the beginning ; ho was obliged to trust to Mauropas, 
a frivolous and incompetent old man, who did the state one 
groat service, for he led Louis XVL to entrust the finances 
to Turgot, Turgot was n disciple of the economists, who 
had worked miracles of prosperity as intendant of the 
Limoges district, —a man of good faith, high character, and 
ability; but, like many others, he thought that what seemed 
so simple to him would at once commend itself to all, and 
entirely underrated the resistance which the interested 
noblesse and the court itself would make to his reforms, 
lie at once proposed his remedies for the evils of the time, — 
the only true remedies — economy and the abolition of privi- 
lege. The state should spend loss, and sh<^uld draw its 
supidioH from all orders of men alike. To the court and the 
nobles this seemed revolution and ruin ; even the king Was 
startled. Iristoid of supporting his minister manfully, ho 
recalled the banished parliaments, and thought to shelter 
himself behind wUe law. The lawyers, however, special 
lovers of use aud privilege, felt instinctively that Turgot 
was their foe ; from that moment his fate was sealed, A 
great league was formed against him ; the powerful help of 
the sciuilalous paefe de famine^ the grain-ring which had 
been established with the approval and participation of 
Louis XV., was enlisted in behalf of the privileged orders; 
a (amino ensued in 1775, and lasted three years. Louis 
XVI. w IS frightened ; all soomod to be against him ; and 
at last m 1776 ho dismissed his one great minister. “Tur- 
got and 1 are the only men in Franco who care for the 
people,*’ was the king’s mournful complaint ; it was time 
that the people should begin to care for themselves. 

Jac([uos Neckcr, an ingenious Genevan banker, who 
seemed to have the ait of creating resources, now became 
finance iniuister. Ho was a high-typed charlatan, who 
gnisi)od no principles, tried no heroic remedies, but thought 
only how to make credit aud lloat the country over its diffi- 
culties. Unfortunately for liim, the strain of war expendi- 
ture was added to his other burdens, for Franco was 
moved by her fate to take part in the American struggle 
now beginning. Necker’s idea was that he might stave off 
the imminent bankruptcy of the state wdth paper and 
credit, and that, to be successful in this, he must lay the 
proper foundations of credit, knowledge and honesty in 
dealing. With this end before him, he wished from the 
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begitming to issue bis CmpU rmdUf and Cbereby to le^ 
France know how she really stood. This, however, he could 
not at first carry through, so that he was obliged to borrow 
for the state on his own credit, and to shift as he best 
might People trusted him, and he crossed no angry and 
alarmed interest ; but for the American war, he might hava 
held out a considerable time. The war, however, was grow- 
ing argent At first it had been volunteer work; for 
young French nobles, fired with a now zeal for liberty, went 
over to support the colonists in their straggle ; and though 
the court at first was afraid of war, tlianks to its embarrass* 
ments, it could only look with favour on this new sea-power 
rising up to counterbalance the overbearing supremacy of 
England The most noted of the volunteers was the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, who manned a frigate at his own cost 
The Saratoga disaster in 1777 made more active measures 
necessary; the Americans were enthusiastic, and France, 
pushed by the popularity of the war at court, made a treaty 
of alliance and trade with the colonists early in 1778. 

Then began a great maritime struggle. England declared 
war on France, and tried to raise up embarrassments for 
her in Germany; but the skilful diplomacy of Vergennes, 
foreign minister of France, arranged the peace of Teschen The 
(May 1779), thereby avoiding a great European war. andPpao^of 
also, in all probability, securing the independence cf the 
United States; for it freed France from anxiety by land, and 
enabled her to push on her war at sea An alliance with 
Spain against England followed. The war lasted about five 
years, and was marked at first by a striking revival cf vigour 
in the French navy. The sea fight off Ushant (July 1778), 
though it did not enable the French admiral L’Orvilliers to 
claim an actual victory, had revived hope and confidence in 
the country. The war was waged in five theatres, — in the 
Channel, at Gibraltar, in North America, in the V^eBt Indies, 
and in India, The French attack on Oibraltir in 1779 
was entirely foiled by the strength of the place and the 
ability of Elliot; the threatened descent on the English 
shores came to nothing ; in the West Indies il'Estaing de- 
feated Admiral Byron. In 1780, however the English 
roused themselves, and their more real strength began to 
appear. Rodney defeated the Franco-Span?'sh fleet, reliev- 
ing Gibraltar and Minorca from blockade ; then sailing for 
the West Indies, ho helped the English cause agaioat the 
insurgent colonists and their friends. At this time a new 
and powerful engine was set in motion agsinst England ; it 
was in 1780 that the system of the Armed Neutrality, inTheann 
which French diplomacy had a hand, was proclaimed by 
Catherine IL of Russia. Freedom of novigatibn for all was 
asserted. England had insisted on visiting neutral ships, 
and on confiscating all warlike mui^tions ; she defined 
these by a long list of articles possibly useful to a belli- 
gerent, such as timber or iron, out of which ships could bo 
built. The contention of the empreiis was that the flag 
protects the cargo ; also that neutral ships, if escorted by 
a jioutral war ship, are free from v sitation, aud that a 
“ paper-blockade,** — that is a blockade announced but not 
supported by a sufficient force, — is not to be recognized as 
real. Franco, Prussia, S^iaiu, DenniUrk, and Sweden, the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies, Austria, all adhered to the 
Russian proclamation, and equipped armed ships to assert 
this new and liberal maritime code. When Holland also 
joined the other states, England at once declared war on 
her, and crushed her without mercy. As an immediate 
result, the French navy seemed to secure the ascendant in 
every quarter. Do Grasse defeated Howe in the West 
Indies, and sailed thence to support Washington and 
Rochambeau against Lord Cornwallis. The coxdbination 
was thoroughly successful, ending in the famous capitulation 
of York Town (October 1781), which indicated that the 
struggle between England and her colonies most soon end 
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fti tbe dtacamflture of tbe mother-country. In 1782, how- 
ever, things seemed to go better with England : in India 
affairs looked brighter; Rodney defeated De Grasse off 
Kaintes in the Antilles ; Gibraltar held out firmly, though 
Minorca had fallen. Later in the year England made peace 
with the colonists, and recognized the independence of the 
United States ; it was felt that the now Rockingham min- 
^ istry would be willing to make peace with France. And 
France, much as sho had distinguished herself in the war, 
Mw was too much exhausted to wish to push it further. The 
JJfy 7 sea-rights of Europe had beeu assorted against England ; 

America had secured her freedom ; France had played a 
^ brilliant part, with one hand protecting Holland, and with 
i the other giving independence to the United States ; sho, 
jtoo, was quite ready for peace. In September 1783 the 
treaty of Versailles was signed between France, England, 
4nd Spain. England restored to Holland the main part of 
her conquests, ceded Minorca and Florida to Spain, and 
to France her Indian possessions, confirming also the stipu- 
lation of tlie peace of Utrecht respecting Dunkirk. On the 
same day Et) gland also solemnly recognized the independ- 
ence of the young republic of the West. 

The re- France came out of the war with much honour on all 
suit of hands ; as champion of liberty abroad, as founder of rc- 
t e war. p^hlics, as apostle of now ideas, she could scarcely be ex- 
pected to feel a stronger attachment than before for hor own 
despotic monarchy. TIio contrast was all against the old 
regime, and the heavy debts incurred in carrying on the 
war had added greatly to the embarrassmentKS ot the crown. 
Moreover, Necker was gone. Ho had struggled hard 
againa.t the inherent difficulties of bis ]iosition and the per- 
sistent horttility of the court ; at last he had persuaded Louis 
XVI. to let him issue his balance sheet, tlio famous Compie 
Thi rewiuy eaily in 1781. The document, afterwards showm 
to be erroneous on the side of hope, was an offence 
to the spending classes, an assault on their privilege, a 
kind of act of treason in their eyes ; that the king should 
keep accounts, and lay them before his people, was in 
fcheir view scandalous; from the moment it appeared 
Necker’s fate was sealed. The Comptereudu was more clear 
than convincing ; it made out an actual suiqdus of ten 
million livres ; and N*eckcr hoped that, seeing this, con- 
fidence would recover, and, like a pro])hecy of good, the 
Compie reiula would then accomplish its own statements and 
make a solid suiplus. For France in these years had cer- 
tainly been growing richer and stronger ; the duties on ob- 
jects of consumpriun had increased two million livres a 
year; and Arthur young declared that “in those late days 
the advance of marUime commerce has been more rapid in 
France than in Englijnd. Commerce has doubled in twenty 
years.'' Necker had^ therefore a sound basis to go on ; but 
the court could not et^dure life on such terms, and in May 
1781 he had to resign > office. From this time the queen's 
The mia- influence was omnipo Wit over the feeble king. She ruled 
manage- ^rith a succession of tdtjscure and incompetent ministers, — 
first Joli do Floury, then D'Orme.sson, who, when he re- 
signed office, left onl^ about -614,400 in the treasury, after 
having borrowed neaily XI 4,000,000 sterling in two years 
and a half. Those me \ wore billowed by the “ ladies' minis- 
ter,” — the Fouqueto^ that ago, even as Ncckcrhad been its 
Oalonne Law, — Oalonno, the “ enchanter,” the “ model minister,'’ as 
becomes the court styled him. Ho found “ two little bags of gold, 
1200 francs in each, in the royal treasury,” — a rather 
slight foundation to begin upon. “ There was,” he says, 
‘neither money nor credit ; the current debts of the crown 
were immense, the income pledged far in advance, the re- 
sources dried up, public property valueless, the coin of the 
realm impoverished and withdrawn from circulation — the 
whole, in a word, on the very verge of bankruptcy.” His 
idea was to mend matters by a gay and profuse expenditure ; 
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the queen should have whatever she wanted ; “ waste is the i7SMf7 
true alnis-gi ring of kings” again became a state-maxim ; and 
all things should go on mtrnly, from minute to minute. So 
the great annual deficit continued unchecked. In the autumn 
of 178C Calonno himself, in spite of his lively expedients 
and “gaiety of heart,” as he dragged the nation to its ruin, 
was forced to admit that the finances were in a hopeless 
state. lie seemed to think that the privileged orders, 
which bad so praised and petted him, would be flexible to 
one they knew to be their friend, and induced Louis XVI. 
to call an assembl}^ of notables in 1787, before whom he 
laid the state of the finances and his proposals for reform. 

For forty years finance liad been steadily going wrong; the 
deficit which began in 1739, was a million and a third per 
annum in 1704 ; was, oven in Nocker's days, well over two 
millions; by 1780 hid increased to more than six millions 
and a half ; the best estimate Calonno could make for 1787 
involved a deficit of live million pounds. Since N ecker had 
come to power the total loans had amounted to fifty million 
pounds. Calonne, with irresistible force, argued from this 
that the ruin of the privileged classes impended. The 
argument was so unpleasant that they would not see it. 
lie proposed that the taUhy or land-tax, should be levied 
equally on all ; that the odious riglit of corvee^ which took 
the peasant’s labour, and brought him under subjection to 
the lord, the intendant, and the money-lender, also should 
be swept away ; that there should bo free trade in grain, so 
that another pacie de famine might bo impossible, and that 
all restrictions on traffic should bo obolishod. The notables 
replied with one voice (for they were all men of the privi- 
leged orders) that they would none of it. So Calonne fell, 
astonished at the ingratitude of his friends. Another queen's 
nominee, the incomiioteut Cardinal Lomt^nie de Ilrienne, 
Buccoodod Iiim. The anger of the people against the queen 
and her friends grew daily hotter ; and, thougli she was 
absolutely guiltless in the matter, the scandal of the diamond 
necklace story in 1785-1786 seemed to give point to the 
popular discontent against her. Sho was frivolous and ex- 
travagant, and without the slightest feeling for the French 
nation ; her love of ainnsoment easily led people to take 
the worst view of all .she did ; sho was identified in their 
minds With offensive foreign tastes and interests, and cre- 
dited with I’ronch morals at their worst. 

The accession to the ministry of Lom^nie do Brienne was Mialitn 
the beginning of the end of the monarchy. He found at of Lonal 
once that he must press on tlie privileged classes Calonne’s 
])roposnls; and parlies funned afresh,-— on tlie one side the 
king, the queen, ond the minister, supiiortod by some of 
the noblesse ; on the other the duke of Orleans, already' 
beginning to take an active and ominous part in affairs, the 
mam bulk of the nobles, and the parliamout of Paris ; the 
lawyera went with them in defending privilege. Below 
them all were the starving and angry people ; in front of 
them the yawning deficit. Tlio queen and her minister 
thought to save the ancient monarchy hy abandoning the 
noblesse. To the people, however, it did not appear to be 
a question of one or other, but of their own claims and 
rights against both. No doubt the general bulk of the 
people would have welcomed a king who would reform 
loyally; Louis XVI., unfortunately, for all his honesty 
and well-meaning wishes, was not strong enough to face 
the difficulties before him. 

In August 1787 the king held a great lit de justice 
or personal visitation of the parliament, to enforce the 
registration of liis edicts, and after he had thus over- 
borne its opposition, he exiled that learned body to Troyes. 

Though the edicts were for a stamp-tax and for the equal 
distribution of the land-tax, the popular voice went with 
the parliament ; for the more ambitious and active spirits 
would not accept as sufficient the reforms recommend^ by 
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1788. the queen’s party. Their temper was becoming dangerous ; 

' the king’s action was considered aibitrary ; the people of 
Paris still deemed the parliame nt their friend. Before 
being exiled, the parliament hat uttei'ed the word which 
was destined to bring things to a head. In declaring their 
forced registration illegal and vjid, they had stated, in 
their anxiety to escape the new iiujio^itioii of the equalized 
‘Haille/' that the States-(ienoral alone could legally impose 
taxes, a doctrine unfortunately unknown in France for many 
centurioB. The whide nation heard the word, and learnt 
with emotion that the ancient monarchy had long been an 
riie usurper. Throughout the kingdom now rose up a cry for 
ory for convocation of the States-GeneraL No one clearly knew 

would work ; the last meeting 
' of those augUMt bodies, 173 years buck (1014), had broken 
up in confusion ; of the organization, procedure, and powers 
of the Estates no one could speak witli certainty. Neverthe- 
less, at the moment they seemed to oiler hopes of a solution 
of jircssing diHiculties; and at last the king, with much 
reluctance, promised that they should be called together 
within five years. 

Court The parliament was then recalled to Pavia ; and the king 
and Par. a, royal sitting,” a dittereut thing from tlie ofiensive 
ofParlH dejmtiee, and expounded to the lawyers Ids views as to 
* the position of affairs. Ominous were his wordh, for they 
proved that he had no insight into the great qucbtions 
seething, and that ho clung in a dull and obhtinate way to 
the traditions of the ancient monarchy. JJe showed France 
that he meant to deal in a narrow and hostile spirit with 
the States-Genoral, and that he reserved to liiinself in all 
matters the ultimate decision. Lastly, he offered for their 
registration two edicts, framed, one might think, specially 
to affront his liearcrH,— the first (in oi>])uhition to the 
jirevious declaration of the parliament) authorizing loans to 
the frightful amount of 420,000,000 livres (1*10,800,000) ; 
the other ordering the restoration of Jhotestanth to their 
civil rights. Then the duke of Orleans, great-grandson of 
the regent Philip, protested, and the i».irliameut, en- 
couraged by his examjde, declared that the edicts had 
been registered by force. Orloans was exiled ; and the 
iorment in J’aris and through France became extreme. 

The struggle between court and parliament grew bitter ; 
the parliament declared lettren de cachet to bo illegal, and 
affirmed that the queen’s influence was the cause of the 
present evils. The court-jiarty in rejoinder pinipohed to 
establish a plenary court for the registration of edicts. The 
parliament protested, and posed itself us defender of the 
liberties of Fmnce. They wt‘re forthu ith shorn of much of 
their power, and their function of rcgibtnxtiuii taken away. 
The'h»cal parliaments throughout Franco were tieated in 
like manner, and it is from this circumstauco that t)uo of the 
most tremendous organizations of the llevolutioii took its 
rise. Remonstrants travelled up to Pans from different 
centres, — among others from the Breton parliament of 
Rennes, — to jirotest against the high-handed action of 
The the court. The Bretons formed themselves into a club, 
Jmoobla which, having headquarters in the old Jacobin convent m 
llonurh street, soon changed its name from the 
Breton Club to the Jacobin Club, and became the home 
of the most advanced republicanism. 

Things now wont even worse. The old paefe de famine^ 
which the humanity of the king had kept down, again began 
its baleful operations ; the disorders of finance went on ; 
there was no money with which to (.arry on the government 
Brienue, at last driven to despair, induced the king, in bjute 
of the queen’s strong opposition, to convoke the States- 
General for the 5th May 1789. Soon after this, unable to 
face the diMculties of finance, and having tried in vain a 
kind of concealed bankruptcy, he gave way and sent in his 
resignation. Necker was recalled. The winter of 1788- 
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1789 was terrible— especially in Paris ; and all France was 1769. 
excited by distress and hope. The capital swarmed with DUrtieM 
incomers from the country districts round ; ever since the in Peris, 
great hailstorm of July 1768, when the crops ripe for the 
sickle had been destroyed in all the best corn-growing dis- 
trict of France, the district round Paris, crowds of desper- 
ate country folk had been pressing in. ^*AU this mass ^ 
floats about Paris,” says K Taine, “ is engulfed therein, as 
in a great sewer, the honest poor and the criminal alike ; 
some seek work, some beg, all prowl about, a prey to 
hunger and the rumours of the streets. The officials note 
that a large number of sinister looking men pass the 
barriers inwards.” . . . ‘‘The general aspect of the mob 
changes ; it contains now a quantity of strangers from 
all parts of the country, mostly in rags, armed with great 
sticks, whose very look is menacing.” “ Vagabonds, ragged 
fellows, many almost naked, with appalling faces — beings 
one docs not remember to have seen by daylight, — a 
frightful physiognomy, a hideous attire.” Such is the 
impression loft by the crowd of refugees and others who 
swarmed in the lower districts of Paris; this is the 
rough material out of which the Parisian and decisive 
clement in the Revolution will be made. The Government 
th<mght little of this for the time ; the States-General vere 
to meet not in Paris but at Versailles, under the shadov of 
the monarchy ; Paris, long neglected and disliked b< the 
kings of France, was left out of their calculations this 
moment. 

IV. Tub Revolution. 

We are come to the verge of the French Revolution, The 
which surpasses all other revolutions the world has seen in ^nch 
its comjdcteiiess, the largeness of its theatre, the long pre- 
jiaration for it, the enunciation by it of new points of view 
in politics, its swift degradation into imperialism, its influ- 
ence on the modern history of Europe. It has been truly 
said that France had for centuries been prejmring for it, 
for centuries she would feel the effecjts of it. The imperial- 
ism, which has traversed and marred its due f'evelopment, 
has perhaps already passed away — its dostri^ctive work is 
over; the republic under which France nov lives may be 
the turning point of European history. 

For all revolutions there aro needed first a favourable CaufMof 
concurrence of external circumstances, — such as, in France, revolu* 
tlie character of Louis XVI. BUccceding afterhis grandfather, 
the anti-national temper of his court, the outbreak of the 
American War of Liberation, the fermoni of modern ideas 
in all the countries of Europe. Next, there must be a 
“semen mart} rum,” a faith of internal conviction which 
will strengthen men to face death for their cause, because 
their minds are lifted above common life and its trivial 
affairs ; this, too, existed in France, and cannot bo under- 
rated as a motive power. Sometimgs partial and narrow, 
yet always generous and warm, was the enthusiasm of 
younger France for the “ principles of ’89 ” : the equality 
of all men before the law and for tlie burdens of citizenship, 
the excellence of virtue, the sovereignty of the people, obed- 
ience to the law, the blessings of freedom of person, press, 
and belief, — these and the like, af terv ards embodied in the 
Declaration des droits de rhomme^ were great engines which 
.set the Revolution moving, and directed its general coursa 
Joined with these ideas, which cannot reaoL down to all, 
there must bo a general feeling of misery, oppression, 
vrong. This the scandals of finance administration, the 
despair of frequent famines, the grievous incidence of the 
corvee and other ancient services, the inability to get away 
from the soil or to rise, largely supplied. Moreover, the 
divergence of classes, which in France had long been 
increasing, was such os to endanger in itself the stability 
of society. The older creeds, too, were dying down into 
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17S8* their embers, and had lost tho power to arouse enthusiasm ; 
while the ancient framework of long worn-out institutions 
still encumbered all the land, and with their dead weight 
pressed men down. Selfishness above, hy|)ocrisy in faith, 
misery below, — these things demanded vocal leaders for 
attack, and the leaders were not wanting — they were first 
the great writers, and afterwards the chiefs whom the 
violence of the time threw to the surface. 

The Europe had long been uneasy ; the benevolent despots ” 
cUuDs had tried their utmost for the people and against privilege ; 
mocracy. ministers seemed to themselves to be cnrry- 

ing out the principles of Richelieu ; they fought against 
custom and institutions, irritating, wcakciiiug, even reverjv- 
ing them. And yet in all they scarcely recognized tho ex- 
istence of Democracy, of a people which would be hoard, 
and would take the foremost place in the reaiTaiigomont of 
Europe. While the monarchs who said of their business 
with Joseph IL, “ C^cst iVHre royaftste” were levelling 
privilege or church immunities, dismissing parliaments or 
exiling Jesuits with a view to raising their own authority, 
they little knew that they thornselvos wore in danger. For 
the new democracy changed the centre and place of sove- 
reignty, and while, as Do Tocquevillo says, it swept away 
the feudal institutions and replaced them with a social and 
political order, more uniform and simple, and based on the 
equality of the condition of all,” it was also sure pro- 
foundly to modify the views of lilurope as to the position 
of the mouarcli, as to the headship and sovereignty in a 
nation. And the great cliange began in l^^ranco, not because 
she was more, but partly because she was loss oppressed 
than her neighbours. In comparison with tho German, 
the French peasant had many advjintagos, — there was less 
seifago, there weie more peasant prrjpnetors. This,'' said 
Arthur Young in 1788, “is the mildest government of any 
considerable country in Europe, our own excepted,” This 
milder state of things made men more capable of indig- 
nation against tho injustice they could feel; tho most 
crushed do not feel the must; they are helpless, ignorant; 
but when men have begun to rise and to understand, then 
they grow daugcrous to their masters. Tho very attempts 
made by benovolenco in high place to succour tho misery 
of the ])eople roused their anger against their lords, a ptunt 
to which Do Tocquevillo dedicates a whole chapter, enlillcd 
“ Comment on soulova le peuple en voulunt Ic soulager.” In 
addition to this we must remombor that the Revolution 
found much to forward it in the brightness of tho French 
temperament. The simple principles it preached, with 
accompanying appeals to virtue and patriotism, at once 
commended themselves to a people fearfully ignorant, yet 
unusually intelligent and lively. In their strength and 
their weakness alike the French pet)plo were singularly 
well fitted to be tho heralds of the new conditions of 
political life in Europe. 

The Early in 1789 all France was busy with the elections to 

States- the Htates-General, and in drawing \x\> the cahiWs, or papers 
of grievances. From the moment t)f the king’s edict (8th 
^ ' ’ August 1788), convoking the States-Goneral, discussions had 

gone oil with growing eagerness as to their proper consti- 
tution and form. Some urged the pattern of the English 
constitution; others wished for the forms of 1614; others 
pointed out the increased importance of tho third Estate 
in numbers and wealth. It was seen that the Estate 
which in fact would bo called on to pay almost the whole 
sum to be raised must have greater strength than tho 
precedent of 1614 could give it Bankruptcy stared tho 
court in the face ; tho king only called tho Estates together 
because tho finances were in a frightful condition ; ho openly 
sets this forward as the chief reason for their convocation. 
A demand accordingly arose for two things : — first, that the 
third Estate should be composed of as many members as 
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the other two orders combined ; secondly, that the three 
orders should debate and vote by head, in one chamber. 

It 'was urged on this hand that thus only could those 
defend themselves who would have to pay tho taxes; on 
the other hand, that to sit in one cliamW would be q 
dangerous innovation, and that a majority of the third 
Estate w'^ould set the unprivileged public above the privi- 
leged few. Tho i)arliament of Paris, with its lawyer-liko 
preference for precedent over justice, and its incapacity to 
discern the real issuc.s before it, warmly supported the latter 
view, and urged tho king lo follow the rules of 1614. Tho 
popularity they had up to that time rather undeservedly 
enjoyed was destroyed in a moment ; it was seen now that 
the lawyers were as earnest for pririlego as the rest A 
convocation of notables, chiefly members of the privileged 
orders, to rule the form of procedure,’ in spite of Neckcr’a 
efforts, supported tho views of the parliament. The matter 
grew warm ; tho princes of tho blood, Artois and Corid4 
and tho others, \^ ho had supported the queen in all hcrfollies, 
added their remonstrances in the same direction; the 
jmpular ferment spread all tho more, and Ncckor became 
tho idol of tho people. By his influence the king w-as 
induced at last to issue an edict to the effect that there 
should be in all full a thousand deputies to the States- 
General, made up in proiKution to the population, ami 
that there should bo a.s many deputies of the third Estate 
as of the other two combined. As to the one chamber ques- 
tion tho decree was silent. In former States-General the 
third Estate bad usually sent more than either of tho others ; 
in fhoso of IfiGO tho third Estate lial much exceeded tho 
other two combincul, so that this great concession was little 
more than a continuance of ancient use. It was also de- 
ci(fc)d that tho election should be by a double process. The 
electors, in number about three milHons, were limited by noTlioman 
property qualification ; it was a kind of simple household 
suffrage in tho country districts, each 200 hearths choosing ® 
two representatives, and so on ; in the towns two delegates 
for each 100 inhabitants, and so on upwards,— so that the 
b)wns chose twice as many primary delegates as the country 
districts did for their numbers. These delegates from 
bailiwicks and towns wore empowered to moot in tho chief 
town of each province, tliero to draw up their cahiera^ and 
to chooso from their own body tho persons who should 
proceed with the grievances in hand to Vemaillea as members 
of tho third Estate. 

The elections to tho first Estate, tho clergy, returned 201 Th« 
members,— 48 archbishops and bishops, 35 abb^s and 
canons, 208 parish priests ; these latter wore largely in favour 
of liberty, and when the time came supported the third Estate 
in its struggle, while tho bishops and higher clergy mostly 
went with tlio privileged orders. The second Estate, the 
noblesse, returned in all 270 persons, one prince of the 
blood, 28 magistrates, 241 “gentlemen” or holders of 
noble fiefs. The smallness of their total is due to the proud 
abstention of the Breton nobles. There were among them a 
few who sympathized with the popular movement, — attheii 
head tho duke of Orleans. Tho third Estate was composed 
of 557 members, nearly half of them barristers, and almost 
all united in defence of the country against privilege. The 
cahiers of all tho orders, the third no less than tho others, 
breathed a very moderate spirit. Almost all spoke warmly 
and liopefully of tlie king, — all expressed respect for the 
royal power. The cahiers of the nobles urged the interests 
of their order without hesitation; those of the clergy 
desired the bettering of the condition of parish priests ; 
those of the third order insisted on the abolition of the 
unequal rights and services, which were felt throughout 
France to bo a groat grievance and hindrance to the well- 
being of the country. 

When tho three Estates met at Versailles, it was seen 
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that the points at issue were not easily to be settled* The 
action of the king and his ministers was exceedingly foolish 
and weak ; instead of taking a vigorous line with the 
question of the vote by head or by Estate, they lingered over 
trivial questions as to order and etiquette, wUch could 
only irritate the ** representatives of the people,'* as men 
now began to call the third Estate. They must kneel to 
present their cahiers; when they met they must enter 
through a backdoor, while the others entered through the 
main gateway and stood m the royal presence. In a number 
of petty matters the court seemed determined to remind 
them that they were inferior to those with whom they sat, 
while they, in the language of the Abb4 Sieyijs, felt that 
“ the third Estate was the nation, less the privilege orders." 
The folly of this treatment strengthened their hands, as 
did also the blunder of providing no separate hall for them 
to sit in. After the opening session, when all met the king, 
they iuHtullo<l themselves in the groat Uall of the Estates, 
and so took possession of the ground they were only too 
eager to occupy. The veriheatiou of powers was the first 
stop to bo taken. They urged at once that the three orders 
ought to verify together, sent invitations to the other 
orders, which verified separately, and set tj work at their 
deliborations. The third Estate waited, refusing to proceed 
till they had solved the main question. Meanwhile the 
court upbraided them for wasting precious time ; it became 
daily clearer that all their masters cared for was that they 
should arrange for the ])ayment of the deficit and be gone ; 
and then after some delay, they began to verify, taking on 
themselves to call the roll of all three orders. At the first 
call no response was made by either noble or clergyman ; 
at the second three ctircSs answered, and were received with 
authusiasm; after a short time as many us 100 menvbers 
of the clergy joined thorn. They named themselves ** the 
TUa No* National Assembly” {17th June 1789), and issued a declara- 
tiou that the creditors of the state were guaranteed by the 
^jJ|**“* honour and loyalty of the French nation ; that if they wore 
dissolved, taxation levied thereafter would be illegal ; that 
a couunittee should be named to inquire into the general 
distress. Then tlxo clergy, by a small majority, agreed to 
join the third Estate, and did so ; Neckor thereon advised 
the king to yield the point of separate chambers, and to 
** deign to resign himself to the English constitution,” a 
phrase singularly indicative of Necker^a temper and views, 
and just as inapplicable to the real state of the case. The 
•rn« king, however, would not yield. Though Necker knew, and 
Wng*! the king should have known, that the army could not bo 
trusted against the Assembly, ho committed himself once 
more to stupid and irritating tactics. The groat haU was 
closed against the representatives, and they adjourned to 
the neighbouring tennis court, where they took solemn 
oath (20 Juno, 1789) that they would not separate till 
‘‘the constitution of the kiagdom had been established 
and confirmed on solid foundations.” Under this oath the 
Tb« Con- Assembly claimed a now name, that of the Constituent 
•^ont AsBembly,-^Uia Assembly charged to create a new constitu- 
tiou. 'rhe king showed utter want of discretion : he annoyed 
the moderate party in the chamber, who were headed by 
Count MirabcaU) by refusing to give them any insight into 
his plans and policy ; he alienated any support he had 
within the Assembly, because he regarded it as a usurping 
body, insulting to him by its claim of permanence and 
authority. Next, the Assembly was told that the tennis 
court was wanted by the count of Artois — the most unlucky 
of all the supporters of the queen’s policy, the most offensive 
to the people. Once more treated by the court with con- 
tempt, because it could not venture to use violence, the 
Assembly next met in the church of St Louis at Versailles 
on the 22d of June. On the 23d they were summoned 
to a ** royal sitting” of all the orders, in which the king 
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lamented the conduct of the conunone, and declared the 17SS. 
concessions he would grant. The representatives of the 
people, who had been treated with the scantiest courtesy 
that morning, received the discourse in silence — a silence 
deep and anxious, especially when Louis XVI. told them, 
speaking as an angry master to disobedient servants, that 
the orders should not act together, but should meet next 
,day in their'separate chambers. When be rose to go, he 
was followed by most of the nobles, the bishops, and some 
clergy ; the third Estate and a large proportion of the parish 
priests remained, and sent a message to the king to say 
that they would only retire if forced to do so by the bayonek 
, Necker, feeling that the king was completely committed| 
now resigned. The duke of Orleans, with 46 of the nobles, 
joined the Assembly ; after that, force being out of the 
question, Louis XV L was obliged to tell the remainder 
of the noble order to join the others. And thus by June 
27, 1789, the orders had all accepted the victory of the 
commons. The king now threw himself entirely into the 
hands of the court; Necker’s resignation was accepted; 
attempts were made to get regiments that could be trusted 
to Versailles ; the Swiss and German troo})S seemed the 
mainstay of the monarchy. On Monday, 12th July, it 
came to a collision between the troops and the people. In First 
dispersing a “ Necker procession,” an enthusiastic unarmed t-oliiAion 
crowd following a bust of the ejected minister, Frince 
Lambesc, acting under Baron BesenvaPs orders, fired on 
the people. A French guard chanced to be among the 
killed ; thereon the whole guard sprang into revolt ; the old 
municipality of Furls, the ancient provost and dchevins, who 
were royal nominees, were swept away ; a new provisional 
mauicipality arose, and a new Parisian militia. The 
tricolour flag sprang into existence, — rod and blue, the old The tri- 
colours of Paris, with white, the significant ground- work of ‘ olour. 
the new constitution. The troops cantoned on the Champ 
de Mars were now powerless against Paris, which had taken 
the lead in insurrection and incipient revolution ; while the 
Assembly at Versailles was surrounded by foreign troops, 
and in danger of forcible dispersal. Paris quickly consoli- 
dated her movement. On the 14th of July the new civic 
guard seized the arms at the Iiivalides, and on the same 
day took place the assault on the Bastille. The troops at Fall of 
the Champ do Mars could not be trusted; Besenval drew 
them back to Versailles. The fall of the Bastille was sullied 
with broken promises and unnecessary bloodshed ; for now 
the fierce passious of civil war began to move, and the 
Paris mob had in it desperate and savage elements. The 
Bastille was levelled to the ground ; it symbolized the 
overthrow of the ancient and worn-out institutions of the 
monarchy. 

Then the king again appeared in the Assembly, declared 
that he would remove his troops from Paris and Versailles, 
and appealed to the fidelity of the Estates. Paris grew 
calm at once; Bailly was made mayor, and Lafayette 
commander of the civic forces. Louis XVI. went further Louis 
still; he visited the capital (1 7th July) and appeared with XVI, in 
the tricolour cockade on his breast. The Parisians welcomed 
him with enthusiasm, and a happy reconciliation seemed 
to have taken place. The party of Philip of Orleans sank 
into the background. Unfortunately for the monarchy, 
the queen would not loyally accept the situation. Louis 
XVI. might have become a constitutional sovereign — a first 
rot des Francis ; his court made it impossible for him. 

On the very night before his visit to the H6tel de Villo the 
emigration of dissatisfied nobles began, and the plans of 
the court-party at once changed form ; from plans they 
became plots. The queen stayed behind, for she was fear- 
less in disposition and loyal to the king. She only succeeded 
in involving him with herself in utter ruin. 

By the 22d of July the fij»t stage of the Sevolution wiui 
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eompleta The events of Paris and VersaiDes found re- 
aponse throughout France ; national guards were organized 
everywhere ; the nobles, attacked by the peasantry, made 
for the frontiers ; some laid down their privileges, and hoped 
to stay in France. The Assembly, backed by Paris, had 
alt power in its hands ; the king had to recall Necker, 
whose vanity and shallowness were not yet found out. 
OoBitl- On the 4th of August the Assembly got to work at its 
business, the framing of a new constitution. With so 
few solid institutions as France had, with not one true 
constitutional tradition, with passions aroused and great 
underhand opposition at court, — it is a marvel that so 
much was achieved. Privilege was at once abolished, 
the last relics of feudal use swept: clean away; nobles, 
clergy, the pays d'Stats, cities which enjoyed local liberties 
and advantages, all laid down their characteristic and 
special privileges, and bogged to be absorbed in the e<iuality 
of one general French citizenship. Equality is the promi- 
nent feature of the Revolution epoch ; it overshadows at 
this moment both liberty and fraternity. The practical 
carrying out of the principles of equality was not so easy ; 
many who laid down their privilege in words, clung to it 
in fact; it caused ugly scenes in the country; and the 
feudal burdens were in some places hardly removed till the 
very end of 1790. The Assembly next declared the king 
to be the restorer of French liberties/^ and offended him, 
on the other hand, by reducing his hunting rights to those 
of an ordinary landowner. The king’s capitainerieSf a 
circuit of some 40 to 50 miles round Pans, which had boon 
felt to be very mischievous to agriculture, and connected 
only too closely with the famines of Paris, were much cur- 
tailed, When these things were laid before the king, it 
was seen that Ids heart was not with the Assembly ; on 
technical grounds he refused to sanction them. Then the 
Assembly advanced to the consideration of a great declara- 
Ths de- fclon of the rights of man — a general statement of the prin- 
claratiott ciples and bases of civil society. Carlyle sneers at the re- 
of the suiting document : — rights, yes, but duties, where are they 1 

and what reference is there to might 1 Still, it is clear that, 
had the Assembly not occupied itself with this reasonable 
and logical statement, its enemies could at once have 
accused it of haste and incoiisequonce, of passion and [»ure 
love of destruction. As a fact, the Declaratiou of the 
Rights of Man ranks, as Madamo de Stael says, side by 
side with the English Bill of Rights and the American 
Declaration. This last was addressed to a people happily 
quite ignorant of all feudal (luostions, while the English 
Bill of Rights dealt solely with practical matters, assum- 
ing the main principles of constitutional life to bo known, 
whereas the French Declaration had to begin a fresh 
epoch — to appeal to a people shaking themselves free from 
absolutism and feudal oppressions, to affirm the first prin- 
ciples of civil life, to give practical expression to opinions 
floating in every mind. To us the Declaration roads like a 
string of political commonplaces ; we are familiar with the 
whole row. To the French it was very different, for they 
were beginning a new life, and scarcely knew where to tread. 
Tlia This charter of the Revolution is in substance as follows. 

tiamm (1) All xom aie born and continue free and equal in rights ; 
of ^ social distinctions are purely conventional. (2) Society is 
an association of men to preserve the natural rights of men. 
(3) Sovereignty resides in the nation ; all authority, vested 
in an individual or a body of men, comes expressly from 
the nation. (4) Liberty is the power of doing what we 
Trill, so long as it does not injure another ; the only limits 
of each man’s natural right are such as secure the same 
rights to others ; ,thoso limits are determinable only by the 
law. (5) The law can forbid only such actions as are mis- 
chievous to society ; “ Quod lex non vetat, pemiittit.” (6) 
Law is the expression of the general will ; all citizens have 
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a right to take part, through thoir representatives, in the 1730 
making of the laws ; law must bo equal for all ; all citizens 
have equal rights (according to their fitness) to fulfil all 
offices in the state. (7) Accusation, arrest, detention, can 
only be in accordance with the law, which all ate bound to 
obey, (8) The law must bo reasonable ; it must not have 
any retroactive force. (9) Every one is to be deemed in- 
nocent till ho has been convicted ; persons under arrest on 
suspicion must therefore be treated gently. (10) All men 
are free to hold what religious views they will, provided 
they are not subversive of public order. (11) Freedom of 
speech, of writing and printing (save in cases reserved by 
the law), is one of the most precious of the rights of man. 

(12) A public force is needed to guarantee the rights of 
man ; such a force is for the benefit of all, not ol its own 
class. (13) To support such force a common contribution 
is necessary ; it is to be equally laid on all citizens accord- 
ing to their moans. (14) xAll citizens have a right to show 
(personally or by representatives) that such public contribu- 
tion is necessary, to consent thereto, to arrange its applica- 
tion, its incidence, its manner of ingathering, its duration. 

(15) Society has a right to domaud from every public 
servant an account of his administration. (1C) A society, 
the rights of which are not assured, the power of whi^ 
not definitely distributed, has no constitution. (17) Pro 
perty being an inviolable and sacred right, no one can be 
deprived of it, save vhen public necessity, legally esta- 
blished, evidently demands it, and tlien only with the con- 
dition of a just and previously determinod indemnity. 

Having laid down these princit)lo8, the Assembly went on 
to abolish such institutions as offended against the liberty and 
equality of the rights of man. ‘^Nobility, peerage, heredi- 
tary distinctions, distinctions of orders, feudal riSgiiue, ])atri- 
mouial justice, titles, douomluatives or prerogatives thence 
derived, orders of chivalry, corporations, &c., which re- 
quired proof of nobility or presupposed distinctions of birth,” 
were all declared to be swept away, such distinctions alone 
remaining as belonged to public functionaries in discharge 
of thoir duties. Venality or hereditary succession in officea 
was also abolished ; all Frenchmen in all parts of the 
country should have equal and common rights ; no guilda 
or corporations should remain , nor would the law recognize 
any religious vows or other engugcnionts which might mill 
tate against either natural rights or the constitution. Such, 
from end to end, is the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

Equality of all men, abolition ol feudal privilege, inclusion 
of the monarchy under the control of the sovereign people 
— these are the chief princqdes involved in it; out of these 
the Revolution grew. In itself the Declaration was not 
subversive of monarchy ; only the French monarch, with 
two centuries of Bourbon tradition behind him, could not 
stoop to take a new position in France ; Louis XVI. could 
not become a constitutional king. The Assembly also 
framed its new constitution, accuiding to the promise of its The eon- 
oath of tho tennis court. A limited monarchy, without an iUtattoia 
absolute veto, and a single chamber having alone tho right 
of initiation of laws, formed the chief elements of it, — the 
nation to order, the king to execute. “ Tho Revolution 
from its social side attacked the aristocracy,” says La 
Vall6e, “ from its political side it attacked tho monarchy 
and the single chamber, with a royal suspensive veto w^hich 
might be overruled in time, seemed to the French people 
best and simplest The great danger of the Revolution lay 
in Its simplicity : everything was to begin from a pure 
white basis ; there should bo no checks or counterpoises ; 
all should be consecutive, logical. The ambitions, vices, 
prejudices of men were regarded as nothing ; the nation, 
not even educated as yet, was thought fit to be trusted with 
absolute power. It is indicative of the ferment and the 
ignorance even of Faria that the very name of veto aroused 
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Vehement distarbancos ; tbe royal veto was in their eyes 
the old regime restored. 

The excitement of Paris grew ; famine reigned ; distrust 
and irritation followed. It was seen that the royal family 
were surrounding themselves with troops ill-affected towards 
the Revolution, and with a great number of devoted officers. 
Humours flew through the town ; plans of vengeance wore 

3 » 08 ed, communications with foreign powers and emigrant 
es. The king’s rc(*eption of the Declaration of the 
Bights of Man had been cold and partial ; the new journals 
ef the time threatened fresh disturbances. At this moment 
(3d Oct(»l)cr 17S9) the amazing folly of Versailles show^ed 
itself ill a great Ijanquct given to the soldiers, in which 
royalist songs, white cockades, ladies’ smiles, and plenty of 
food goaded the hungry ** patriots ” of Paris to madness. 
A vast crowd, chiefly of women, with the national guard, 
headed unwillingly onl(pgh by Lafayette, streamed out of 
the gates, and marched to Versailles, insulted the Assembly 
then sitting, and swarmed round the palace gates. When 
the king came back from his hunting,— his one solace 
in these diflicult days, — ho spoke them fair ; but a struggle 
having begun, in which some blood was shed, he became 
in fact tbeir piisoner. Jn an interview with Lafayette, ho 
showed his wonted obstinacy, and jiractically refused to 
send away bis Swiss guards. Things became very threaten- 
ing, and Louis at last consented to go to Paris. The 
queen and the dauphin refused to leave his side ; a deputa- 
tion of 100 members of the Assembly also accompanied 
him. 

Thus Paris at one blow gained the ascendant over both 
king and Assembly, and the Revolution entered at once on 
a new phase. Changes ■will become easier, the seat of 
govorninent and uiovcincut being narrowed to one city. 
The vehement eagerness for discussion of fiolitical questions, 
already so prominent a feature of the time, will increase 
greatly ; crowds will frequent the meetings of the Assembly, 
interfere with its discussions, sway its fears and wishes. 
“There is a gallery,” says Aithur Young, an eye-witness 
(12th January 1790), “at each end of the saloon, which is 
open to all the world. . . . The audience in these galleries 
are very noisy ; they cla]) when anything pleases them, ami 
they have been known to hiss— an indecorum which is ut- 
terly destructive of freedom of debate,” The press became 
more active than over, with countless pamphlets on the 
questions of tho clay ; and lastly, tlie influence of the clubs, 
especially of that of tho “ Friends of tho Constitution,” 
tlie Jacobins CJlub, now began to take tho chief direction 
of affairs for tho more thorough revolutionists. With its 
affiliated clubs throughout Fiance, it formed an all-power- 
ful coutederacy, and became the rival of tho Assembly itself. 
The \irtual imprisonment of tho royal family at the Tuil- 
eries frightened the royalist gentry; a second and more 
numerous emigration now took place. Suspicion and dis- 
trust reigned , all held their breath, and thought they felt 
beneath them the muffled mining of some plot. Royalists 
accused the ambitious and unsteady Phili]) of Orleans of 
making disturbances for his own purposes ia Paris ; rejmb- 
licans lelt sure that the queen and her party were plotting 
the overthrow of the now order of things with tho emi- 
grants and her German relations. The duke of Orleans, a 
silly anti stupid giggler, as Arthur Young found him, wras 
driven by Lafayette to take refuge in England. The two 
phief parties of the Assembly, the Right and the Loft, repro- 
pented those who hoped, as Mirabeau did or Lafayette, 
to secure a modified aud constitutional monarchy in France, 
and those who desired to see a republic. Independent of 
these, who were intent on tho framing of tho constitution, 
was the court party, w’hich hoped to restore things to their 
ancient form, and to bring back the monarchy and the 
system of tho past 


The Assembly now set itself to frame the constitution,*-- 
the task to which it had solemnly dedicated itself. In Themtk 
France herself there were no precedents to go on, no healthy of’ 

institutions to be worked in. The clergy were powerless ; 
the nobles, who might have modified and influenced matters, 
were contemptuous and careless. Arthur Young specially 
notices their flippant treatment of the crisis they were in ; 
they did not really believe that the new order of things 
could last, and oven expected a counter-revolution. Some 
of them thought that by pushing the innovators on- 
ward they would secure an earlier reaction ; doing so, they 
worked their own ruin and the king’s death. The active 
leaders of the Assembly had then no help at home ; they 
spurned the example of tho English constitution, which 
was often urged on them, for they considered it with truth 
far too monarchical and far too aristocratic for their princi- 
ples. It w^as then almost from a “ tabula rasa ” that they 
had to start, — without institutions to use, without experience 
to warn, or examples to guide thorn. They were sincere, 
and knew their own minds, fearlessly pushing tho principles 
they held to their results. Their first achievement was to 
carry out the Declaration of tho Rights of Man in terri- 
torial matters, by totally rearranging the soil of France. 

They would consolidate and centralize, and show that unity 
pervaded all. With this end in view they swept away all 
tho ancient historic provinces, which one misses so much 
on tho map of France. No more duchies and counties, 
pays iVkats and pays ct election ; no local rights or specialties 
were preserved ; the local parliaments wore swei)t off, tho 
local administrations aboilished ; the very names of Breton 
or rrovon 9 al, it was hoped, would bo absorbed in the greatoi 
name of Frenchmen. Instead of the old divisions, the 
country was distributed into 83 portions, as nearly as might 
be of one size, and these were named departments ; each 
department was subdivided into districts, and each district 
iAto cantons or communes. This done, the political struc- 
titro was at once begun in accordance with it : each 
department should have a council of thirty-six members and 
an executive directory of five ; the districts similarly should 
have officers, subordinated to those of tho department ; the 
communes also, in like wise, under the districts. Then 
came tho distinction between active and passive citizenship, 
as a base for the franchise. Active citizens, who paid taxes Active 
equivalent to three days’ labour and upwards, alone had a 
vote ; there was a higher property-qualification for the ^eLbip 
electors whom they had to choose. Tho passive citizens 
were excluded from all share of power. The electors were 
charged to choose deputies for the National Assembly, ad- 
ministrators of departments, districts, and ’^communes, and 
eventually judges, bishops, and parish priests. Tho judicial Revision 
system was entirely recast. In place of the local parliaments . 
there were to bo three orders of tribunals, — svst^ni 
district, and departmental ; and above all, at Paris, a great ^ 
supreme court. The system of trial by jury was intro- 
duced for criminal cases. The National Assembly should Tlie 
be the fountain of legislation, should be permanent, and 
of one chamber only ; it should be renewed by biennial 
clections. Its number should be 745, distributed among uiy. 
departments according to the proportions of land, of popu- 
lation, and of taxation. The Assembly also laid down 
a definition of the citizenship, and marked out the position 
of the king. It next considered tlie state of tho finances ; Finance 
for now, even as under the old regime, France was 
threatened with imminent bankruptcy. I^oans were not 
taken up, taxes fell short, patriotic contnbutions ran dry. 

In this great peril, Talleyrand-Perigord, bishop of Autun, 
proposed to apply the lands of the clergy for the purpose of 
meeting the deficiency. The committee of finance declared i 
by his voice that the clergy were not proprietors but ad- 4 
niiuistrators only, aud that the nation could take on itself 
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tSie expenses of public worship, and resume its ownership 
of the lands of the church. In spite of the vigorous resist- 
ance of the clergy, and their offer to make a gratuitous gift 
of part of their lands, the Assembly adopted the proposal, 
and ordered the sale of the ecclesiastical domains. The 
argument that these lands were part of the absolute pro- 
perty of the Church Catholic in general, and not of the 
French clergy in particular, was too unpatriotic to be 
listened to. The sale, however, was a failure ; men were 
too much frightened by the rapid movement of affairs to 
feel much confidence, and things again seemed to be at a 
stand-stilL Then the Paris commune hit on a \Am which 
succeeded. Tlio municipalities throughout France were 
authorized to buy these lands fr{)ni the stale, and to soil them 
again to private purchasers ; and the municipalities might 
pay for them in bonds, or <usifjnat$ as they were called, based 
on the actual value of the land. It was ordered that the 
issue of assignats should be limited, and that they should 
be extinguished as the lands passed into pri\ ate liands, and 
hard money was given for them. The measure brought 
instant relief to the Government, and the* assignats, as has 
been said, “saved the Revolution.” Then followed the 
“civil constitution of the clergy,” iinvliich the state made 
a great stej) in the direction often since taken vith more 
or less success, — the direction of controlling the spiritual 
powers. The Assembly began by afl inning the constitution 
to bo based on Christianity, while it refused to admit a 
state-religion, abolished monastic vows, religious orders, 
and confraternities, with exception of some useful ones. 
It then, following the impulse of uniformity given by the 
new partition of the soil into departments, rearranged the 
ecclesiastical divisions on the same basis,- -a bishop to 
each department, and so on. The iullucnce of the Jan- 
senists among the clergy in the Assembly was felt in all 
this ; it is their last appearance in French history ; 

1790 their name hardly ever occurs again. It was cOTr 
that the upper clergy and the bulk of the lower would 
resist this proposal. If the state severed the ancient re- 
lations between the church and itself, it must, to a large' 
extent, leave the church to manage its own affairs. As | 
it was, the state had laid hands on church lands, had de- 
clared against the connexion, and yet was detormined to 
rearrange the si>iritual domain. Finding strong opposition, 
the Assembly next ordered the clergy to take an oath ot 
obedience to the civil constitution. This, however modci- 
ato as it was in itself, involved acknowledgment of the 
authority of the slate, which in fact prejudged the wdiolo 
< ncstion ; consequently, fully five-sixths of the clergy re- 
fused the oath, and they wdth their flocks w^ore still a very 
considerable power in France. The result was tl»at the in- 
terferonco of the Assembly in church matters broke np 
parties very much, and threw the power almost entirely into 
the hands of the nou-religious sections of the body. Tlie 
sight of the church in rebellion, the contempt and aversion 
with which the priests who took the oath wore regarded, 
put religion into definite oppo.sition to the Iievolution ; 
though tlansenists and Huguenots were warmly attached to 
the now order of things, their influence was weak. Hence- 
forw^ard, in the mind of France, Christianity was regarded 
as identical with reaction. 

The law’yers and the clergymen had thus been dealt with ; 
it remained to abolish nobility. “ The lawyers had caused 
agitation in the country ; the clergy had kindled civil war ; 
the nobles were now about to produce foreign wars.” The 
decree of June 19, 1790, swept away the last distinctions 
of feudal origin, and the nobles and bishops deemed them- 
selves no longer bound by any tics to the new order of 
things. They did all they could to push matters to excess, 
with terrible results to themselves. As the nobles alone 
officered all the regiments of the army, they had great 
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power in their hands. The gulf between them and the 
privates, the scandals of mismanagement, the spread of re- 
volutionary opinions in the ranks, after a time rectified the 
evil, and the army before long became the chief support of 
the now republic. In August 1790 a kind of struggle went 
on ; in many places the regiments chose officers from among 
themselves, and turned out their noble masters ; in other 
places they accused the officers of plundering the military 
chests, — an accusation in some cases only too well founded. 

At Nancy, under Bouill(S*s orders, a revolt of three 
regimcnl.s on this ground led to a torriblo battle in the 
street.^, in which the regiments and citizens were mercilessly 
crushed by the gniTison and national guards of Metz. It 
was (lone by command of the Assembly; Paris, however, 
and the revolutionists generally, sided with the defeated 
regiments, and the king, the Assembly, and Ijafayette all 
lost ground through it. Up to thw time Louis XVI. had The po* 
shown himself illing to go with the Assembly. For a while 
he Hoomed really to wish to be a constitutional monarch, 
and, till after the fi le of July 14, at which he, the Assem- 
bly, the national guard, and a crowd of spectators from all 
France, renewed, in the midst of boundless enthusiasm, the 
civic oath, all seemed to jnomiso well. Tlie Assembly had 
voted a liberal civil list ; they had treated him with courte- 
ous respect; he seemed thoroughly ]) 0 ]mlar. Had ho boon 
a man of any real vigour of cliaracter, he might have held 
the movement entirely in his own hands, and have shaped 
the future constitution of his country, saving it from extreme 
measures, great excesses, savage civil war, and tiomendous 
efforts to keep off the foreigner. This, however, was not in 
him ; his amiable disposition drew him one way, the tradi- 
tional belief in his irresponbiblo and divine riglit drew him 
the other; he became undecided; people grew suspicious. 

Necker, not a strong man, had hitherto been his guide ; he 
had now' lost all liis popularity, for public opinion had gone 
far beyond him, and ho was not statesman enough either 
to direct or to assist it. He sent in his resignation (4th 
September 1 790), and was follow’ed by the rest of the minis- 
ters, who w'cre suspected of umlcrhaiid communications 
with the hnirjrin at Coblontz. The king was deeply moved 
at finding a new ministry not of his own choosing; and 
finally, when the Assembly made its attack on the clergy, 
lit‘ ceawd to feel a w ish to keep terms with the Iievolution. 

It must be sti>ppud, cither by combining against it all the 
modei-ates with tlie dissatisfied and alienated classes and 
their .supiiortcrs, or by calling in the refugees from abroad 
with foicign helj) at their back. Between these two plans The two 
the king stupidly oscillated, in the end ruining both his coursef 
fiiends and hinibclf, Bouilff*, Lafayette, the royalist depu- 
tics, tl)o moderates in and out of the Assembly, desired the xvi. 
former course ; the Austrian (lueen, the count of Artois, the 
cmigiaut nobles, who all lacked real patriotism and were 
hall foreign, desired to be replaced by German bayonets. 

Louis, before the end of 1790, was in negotiation with 
almost all the kings of Europe ; at the same time the queen, 
wlio liated Lafayette, kept the constitutional party at home 
at arm’s length. 8he hojicd to neutralize the movement at 
home, while she intrigued abroad, by winning Mirabeau, Mlra- 
Ihe terrible orator of the Assembly, in its earliest days the heau’a 
fearless clianipiou who did not (^uail before the king or the 
king B servant, the revolutionary nobleman whom his own 
order had cast out ; he might retain all his opinions, which 
w^ere not republican, should bo subsidized by the court, and 
should uphold the throne. The suspicion and watchfulness 
of the Jacobins Club, and of the oxtremer party in the 
A.ssembly, did not hinder Mirabeau from openly doing his 
utmost to preserve ])C)rtions of the royal authority; and 
wdien, early in 1791, he felt that he had some hold on the 
court, he advised the king to escape to Lyons, and there 
to establish himself as a mediator between the emigrants 

IX, — 76 
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and the Ajmmbly, to Issue a constitatiou of bis own, 
embodying the main principles of the Kevolution, and ap- 
pealing to the people to support him. In the midst, however, 
of these schemes, Mirabeau, worn out by his loose living 
and the excitement of his political life, suddenly fell ill and 
died, and with him perished all chance of a constitutional 
monarchy for France. His guiding hand gone, the king 
thought only how he might escape in safety, and eagerly 
riM» adopted Bouill^li's i)roi>osal that ho should take refuge under 

Wng’s the shelter of his iiriiiy on the eastern frontier. It was ob- 

vious that this stei>, if successful, would bring him close to 
the and the (lorman influenco; if it failed, would 

make men regard him os a traitor. It failed. The court got 
out of Paris (20tli June 1791), and reached Varennes, not 
far from Vorilun ; there they were recognized, stopped, and 
sent back to Paris. Boaill6 entered the place a short 
time after they had left; found all the streets barred 
against lum, and, comprehending that the game was lost, 
turned about and tied to the emigrants. 

Ths Re- 'I'be Assembly, at once and with calmness, assumed full 
relation direction of atlairs ; no disturbance followed. The king^s 
triumplui. return was a triumph of the revolutionary spirit, which 
showed itself all along his route. All firmly believed that 
his only wish had been to escape to the emigrants and to 
make open war on France. The clubs and the advanced 
section of the Assembly gained greatly in strength. Piitiou 
and Itobespiorro now began thoir career as republican leaders. 
The excitement of Paris broke out in open fighting over the 
great petition of the clubs in the Cham]i de Mars for the 
deposition of the king; and Lafayette dispersed the republi- 
can crowd with vigorous bloodshed. The Assembly for the 
moment seamed to win strength by it ; the country showed 
no wish to be rid of their king. Tiio Jacobins had to draw 
back for a while; tJio division botwoeii Paris and the 
country, between the bourgeoisie and the bulk of the 
people, grew ]ilaiiier; the Jacobins Club was almost de- 
serted by the members of tlie Assembly j a new club, the 
Tbs Feuillants, was organized out of the mure moderate section 
Feall* Qf Jacobins, among wlioin were Lafayette, Bailly, the 
lUrib Lameths, and others known as the representatives of 

the party which wished to unite the old monarchy with the 
now constitution. The old Jacobins boenmo absolutely re- 
publican, and, in contempt, called the Feuillants the Club 
(\loiuirchiquo.” In these two clubs the now and clean cut 
division of the country into monarchists and republicans 
was plainly to be seen. 

Tht con- The Assembly was now coming to the end of its labours ; 
itltutlon before finishing them, it made the grievous blunder of 
passing a “ selLdonying ordinance^’ and decreed that no 
’ member of its body should be eligible for the new Assembly 
to bo at ouco elected, nor should accept any oflice under the 
{ cre^wn. Lafayette and Bailly resigned their oflicoa as 
general and mayor of Paris ; every one of the men who had 
voted together in the tenuis court, who had gained experi- 
ence and insight into the proposed constitution, and might 
have worked it successfully, was rigorously excluded. The 
constitution was then laid before the king ; he accepted 
it at once, and, going to the Assembly (14th September 
1791), swore that, he would observe it faithfully. Then, 
after decreeing a general amnesty for all political crimes 
dm of and olVences, the Assembly (30th Soptoinber 1791) closed 
tho Ai* its critical labours, and declared itself dissolved. As the 
jjjQmbprs passed out of the cliamber they held their heads 
high, in the belief that they had laid the £rm foundations 
of a reasonable and constitutional government. The 
country welcomed the constitution with delight ; a new era 
was about to begin ; the middle classes wore all in its 
favour, and believed that they had tho future in their hands. 
The elections to the new Assembly, which took place before 
the Constituent dispersed, were loyally made j the middle 
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party seemed to liave a great majority; the king aeeepted the 
situation fairly* There were no representatives of the old 
regime in it to irritate men ; violent republicans were few ; 
it was thought that all promised well, and that the Legisla^ 
tive Assembly would have a long and peaceful life. The Th« 
Legislative Assembly met on October 1, 1791 ; at once it siriative 
shaped itself into parties, aU more or loss loyal to the new 
constitution. The “ Extreme Right and the Bight ” (to the ST par* 
right, that is, of the presidouPs chair) were usually called tiea 
the Feuillants, were constitutionalists who represented the 
burgher interests, and feared the people, and who wished to 
uphold the king as far as they could. The Left,'’ the 
Girondists, was composed of men inclined towards a re- Girond- 
public, also of the burgher class chiefly, also all devoted to 
the constitutior as it stood ; the ‘‘ Extreme Left,” which sat 
on tho higher benches, and took the nickname of “ the Moun- 
tain,” was comj>osed of popular delegates and representa- 
tives of the advanced clubs, with Robespierre as their out-of- 
doors leader at the Jacobins, and Danton at the Cordeliers 
Club. The Centre of the Assembly was timid, and wanting 
in any principle or clearness; it usually voted with the 
Left. Thus, tho more extreme partisans, whether of 
royalty or republicanism, wore not in the Assembly, but 
worked outside for their objects ; it remained to be seen 
whether the moderate parties would succeed id holding their 
own. The conventions of Pilnitz (27th August 1791) had Tht PU- 
already shown tho excluded royalists whither they might nlti ooa* 
look for succour ; Leopold of Austria and Frederick William 
of Prussia had then agreed, in vague terms, that they 
would invade France unless Louis XVI. were set free, the 
Assembly dissolved, tlic emigrants restored to their posses- 
sions and dignities. It was a challenge to revolutionary 
France, and a temptation to the unstable king. At every 
stop ho and his friends blundered ; a loyal acceptance of 
the constitution and tho new Assembly seemed impossible ; 
the royalists at home stirred up civil strife, especially 
through tho clergy ; abroad they threatened open war, 

Tho Assembly, backed by the new de[)artmeiit of Paris, 
an organization given to tho capital early in 1791, foughi 
against the former; against the latter stood tho aiiny, 
mostly strong republicans, supporteil by the sympathy of 
tho people generally, whose anger rose at threats of 
invasion. 

To meet its pressing dangers, tho Assembly, in November 
1791, ordered the emigrants to return, on pain of confisca- 
tion of their property, and penalty of death. This decree 
the king at once votoocl, at the sumo time issuing a strong 
order to tho emigrants to return. They refused to listen, 
and the popular ieelingon the other hand was much excited 
by his interference in what seemed to be a matter of life 
and death to them. The Assembly next passed to attack 
those of the clergy who had nut taken the oath, declaring 
that “ refractory ” priests should lose their pay, should be 
forbidden to perforin divine service, should be put under 
surveillance. The king again exorcised his veto; and 
those who supported the Revolution felt that in the two all- 
important matters — tho threat of foreign war from tho 
emigres, and tho threat of domestic war from the “ refrac* 
tory ” clergy — Louis XVI. was against them, and with their 
enemies. They murmured tho word ** traitor.” 

After some hesitation the German princes began to show 
signs of movement ; troops were raised by Austria, Prussia, 
Piedmont; tho other monarchs of Europe threatened. 

France set on foot three armies, — one of the north under 
Rochamboau, one under Lafaptte on the north-east, a 
third under Lucknor on the Rhine as far as to Basel. The 
Montagnards alone, distrusting the officers and the king, 
opposed a declaration of war. AU France suspected treason, 
ana had only too good reason to think that tho king's 
ministerSi excepting Karbonne. minister of war, were lu 
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* 1^91 commonteillda the enemy. The feeling against the 
ministers was so strong that after the trial of one of them, 
known to be the queen's agent, they all resigned, and a 
rhe Qi« Girondist cabinet was appointed by the king. Roland, a man 
rondwt intelligence, spirit, and uprightnesa, married to the noblest 
numstry. troubled times, — a lady who was the inspiring 

genius of the Gironde, — was made minister of the interior. 
The other name of note was that of Dumouriez, who had 
the portfolio of foreign affairs. This ministry at onoe took 
up a resolute position against the allied sovereigns ; and 
Francis II, the now bead of the house of Austria, unlike 
Leopold, who had never wished for war, at once replied with 
defiance, ordering France to replace king, clergy, and nobles 
Warde- Jq ancient dignities and privileges. On the 20th 
alSist Girondist ministry declared war against 

A^tna. Francis, and the long wars of the republic and the empire 
began. 

The French army was in a state of great confusion ; most 
of its officers had joined the emigrants, eager to show the 
Germans “the way to Paris”; those who remained wore 
suspected by the people; there was little money in the 
treasury, little experience in the camp. Dumouriez hoped 
Cam- a good beginning by invading Belgium, restless 

under its Austrian masters, and only lately in revolt. All, 
however, wit amiss. One column was checked near 
Tournay, lost its guns, killed Dillon its general, and fled 
with cries of treason a second column was defeated 
near Mons; Lafayette and the other generals hereon 
halted and stood on the defensive. All France was uneasy. 
Had her ancient courage departed 1 was she powerless with- 
out her noble officers ? or was she the victim of treachery ? 
The JacobiUI grew more vehement; the terrible voice of 
Marat wm now heard calling for heads ; suspicion became 
greater than ever against the king, above all against the 
Austrian queen, and the guards around thorn, who were 
thought to be inclined to betray the people. The Assembly 
declared itself as sitting in permanence. It levelled mea- 
sures against the refractory priests; it decreed that the 
king’s guard should be dismissed, and that a camp of fed- 
eral soldiers should be formed at Paris. The king refused 
to dismiss his guards ; and on a strong remonstrance from 
Roland, he at once dismissed the three chief Girondist minis- 
ters. Dumouriez finding the king obstinate, also rosignod 
office. Louis named a ministry of obscure members of the 
Feuillant party, — men who beliovotl in the constitution of 
1790, and in the royal authority. It was at this time that 
he sent Mallet du Pan on a secret mission to Vienna, to 
pray the Germans to rescue him from the tyranny of those 
who now ruled with a rod of iron.” 
ufay- The Girondists, thus ejected from power, made common 
cause with the Jacobins, and watched with keen eyes the 
poflitiom Qf Lafayette, the centre of the constitutional party ; 

the ministry and all those who in heart loved the older 
system or dreaded the progress of the Revolution, looked to 
Lafayette and his army as their only hope, lie was no 
statesman, loyal and upright as ho was, and committed 
the great blunder of defying the Jacobins. At once his 
waning popularity was lost ; his party was seen to bo that 
of reaction ; the people could see no difference between the 
constitutionalist Feuillants and the aristocrat emigrants, 
InfUTM- the doom of the ])arty was sealed. On the 20th of 
Uon of June 1792 the Jacobins replied to Lafayette's manifesto 
20 Ui ijy raising the Parisian populace against the Assembly. That 
body, overawed and powerless, could do nothing against so 
fierce and determined an invasion. They next forced their 
'way into the palace, and there Louis XVI. met them with 
admirable dignity. The populace shouted down with the 
veto,” ** recall the ministers,” and so forth. The king wore 
the Paris red cap, and the crowd was appeased at once. 
It was an excited, not a bloodthirsty, mob that day. Louis 


assured them that ** he would do whatever the constitution ^ 792 . 
ordained that he should do,” — words which, though they 
meant little, yet, when joined with the red cap and the king’s 
manly bearing, satisfied the people, who departed quietly. 

Public opinion seemed at once to go with the monarch and 
the ministers against this outrage ; the Girondists, who had 
been parties to it, lost ground ; Lafayette even ventured 
to come up to Paris from the army to doniarid the punish- 
ment of the insurgent chiefs. His attempt, however, was a 
failura The Assembly threatened to arrest him for leaving 
his troops without orders ; the courtiers of the Tuileiiea 
looked coldly on him ; the king gave him no thanks ; as 
for the (;uoea, she liked him no better than of old. He had 
to return quickly to the army. The truth was that at this Tlie 
time the court policy had gone entirely over to the emi- 
grants and their foreign friends. There wore 80,000 men 
at Ooblentz commanded by the duke of Brunswick ; the omi- 
royalists cared nothing for such constitutionalists as La- grants 
fayetto ; “ in a month 1 shall be free,” was the queen’s 
remark. 

Prussia had now also declared against France, and was 
on the march ; this movement restored all [lower and 
popularity to the Jacobins. The Assembly took measures 
in self-defence against the court and the foreigners ; men 
began to call for the deposition of the king ; the country 
was proclaimed in danger, and 50,000 volunteers were de- 
creed ; men flocked to enrol themselves from every quarter ; 
the excitement grew daily; the fiercest threats and sug- 
gestions made themselves hoard. The Jacobins organized, rnsorrso 
almost openly, a new insurrection, which should torco thetioaof 
hand of the Assembly, and “save the Revolution.” The van- the IWjfc 
guard of the attack on the constitution was eutrusted to 
the battalion of men of Marseilles, who have attached ® 
their name to the ever-famous semg, which has been sung 
by Frenchmen on so many a hard-won battleliehl, in poli- 
tics or in campaign, the MamillaUe. The extravagant Tlie 
proclamation with which Brunswick heralded the oi)onmg Afflrjeii. 
of his canq)aigu did but add to the fury of the peojde ; and 
on the 10th of August the groat insurrection, led by the 
[jopular chief Dantun, swept over the Assembly and the 
monarchy, overpowering everything as it [tassed along. 

The guanls at the Tuileries were of uncertain fidelity to the 
king; the commissioners of the sections ot J’ans seized on 
the Hotel de Ville, and at once sot up an “ iusuiTcctionary 
commune” ; they summoned before them the commandant Tlia Pa* 
of the national guard, Mandat, who was massacred as ho ns comr 
loft the hall. The guards, thus left headless, refused to fire 
on the peoj)lo ; the iiihunection swept over all ; the king 
with difficulty, surrounded by his family, look refuge under 
protection of the trembling Absombly. The Swiss guards 
of the i>alacc wore massacred, the Tuileries taken and 
sacked; the new municipality, flushed with victory, com- 
pelled the Assembly to confirm its powers ; to order the 
election of a new National Oouventiun ; to declare the king 
suspended i)rovisionally, and placed at the Luxembourg 
under civic guard ; to dismiss tho ministers ; to make into 
law the decrees passed but vetoed by the king. The 
Assembly was crushed^ the royal family prisoncis in the 
Temple ; tho I’aris people, under inspiration of llebespierro 
and Dan ton, were omnipotent. Forthwith began the 
terrible scenes of the prisons, tho mockery of trial, the 
hiassacres of tho “ killers at six francs a day.” It was clear 
that the new commune of Paris was now tho sovereign 
power in France; it established a committee of surveillance, 
and swept away all the older administration of Paris. 

Dan ton, burly representative of popular passions, and of Dantott. 
popular kindness also, was the leading spirit of tho time. 

He was no statesman, and had little chance of permanent 
power, when pitted against the virtuous, the incorruptible 
Robespierre, who had kept sedulously dear of the iusurrec* 
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1702. tion, and was already planning how he might rise by it to 
Robes- the top of bis ambition. Danton with all his roughnesses 
pterre. was a man ; Robespierre was a vain fop. Danton had com- 
paratively little personal ambition; Robespierre always 
thought hrst of himself, and intended to become the dictator 
Marat, of a now commonwealth. Marat, who must bo named here, 
was the leading spirit of the committee of surveillance, the 
loader and instigator of all the bloodshed of the Reign of 
Terror, lie wished, tf>o, to bo dictator, that he might 
juirify society, — tlmt ho might have in his power the sole 
and unquestioned riglit to slay. 

The In- Lafayette, in spite of tlic invasion, w^ould have marched 
vasion. ou |vi» to sav(» society. fJe found himself abandoned, and 
took to flight; the (icrmans, to whom ho went, imprisoned 
him and treated him ill. ]\l6anwhile, the allies took 
Longwy and Verdun, while they besieged Thionville ; the 
road to Pans seemed (luite free to them. The effect on 
iVris was lernblo ; no one know who was m communication 
with the loreigners; fear and anger made men brutal; the 
massacroH in the [irisonB wont on incessantly. Danton, 
** fiercely as he might bellow, was ashauujd, for ho had a 
human heart; and he delivored from the fury as many of 
the victims as ho could.** Moanwhilo, the Prussians had 
forcc‘d thoir way into France through the Argoiine, in spite 
of Dumouriez; and the duke of Rninswdck, wdio hoped to 
cut Jiim off, and had abandoned tho direct road for Paris 
through Chalons, was met by Kellormann who lay in his 
path at Valmy. The spirit which Kollermann infused into 
his raw troops staggered the assailants, who hesitated and 
drew back. The cannonade of Valmy, for it was little 
more, was more to h’rance than many n great victory ; the 
fiermutih had to fidl back disoomfitod ; the siege of Thion- 
villo was raised. Ry tho Ist of October not one of them 
remained in France. Unfortunately, no steps were taken 
to harass them in the retreat ; their state was so bad that 
a little \igour might have entirely ruined them. Shortly 
afterwards came news to Paris that the army of Alsace 
under Cnstine had taken Worms, Spiros, and Mainz, where 
lay tho chief magazines of the allies ; in tho north an attack 
on Lille W'as repulsed. Savoy was occupied by French 
trooj»H, who also seized on tho coast lino, and (occupied Nice 
und Villafranca, with its great munitions of war. Abroad 
the Revolution showed itself proud and defiant ; at home 
tho Ndtioiittl Convention rcqdaced the Legislative Assembly. 

Y. Tun RicruBLia 

Th« Na- Tho now government of France reflected the changes 
tioual which had taken place. Puns scut the chief Jacobins tt) 
it ; the Girondists sat ou the right and had a largo 
nartioH ; tlio Jacobins on tho left, high up, with the 

in it. muhrhjHvt of tho Mountain ; below sat the “ Plain ** and tho 
** Marsh,*' tho timid moderates, wdio leant towards the 
Girondists. Paris^waill behind all, fierce and bloodstained, 
Hiq>p()iting the Jacobins. At once the Convention decreed 
aUU* (t*lHt September 1792) the abolition of royalty in Franco, 
uon of and proelaimed the Heimblic. The 22d of September 1792 
ty. ti pirai; I Republic.** Roland, the 

most infiuential of the Girondists, retained oflico as minister 
of the interior ; and his party, encouraged by the protests 
of the pcimanent (lej)artnient of Paris, which felt itself set 
aside, attacked the anarchy of the capital and the Jacobinl 
Robespieiro w'as denounced, and groat debates ensued; the 
Girondists, however, in spite of their majority in tho Con- 
vention, had no ft>rco, and little political sagacity, Paris w'us 
111 no mood for submission to the more moderate and consti- 
tutional friends of the republic ; l^eforo tho end of 1792 tho 
commune, and the Mountain with it, had defeated the 
Gironde, tho executive power, and Roland himsolf. For a 
time, however, the trial of tho king absorbed all attention. 
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It had begun in iSTovember 1792 ; in Dedember Louis had 2792-^ 
been questioned by the Convention; all prance discussed Thetiisl 
with vehemence the different views as to the lUethod of the 
trial. Who should judge him! The parties here 
tho Gironde, anxious to gain time, and to save the king from xvi. 
death, and the country from a great blunder, called for an 
a|>peal to tho sovereign people ; they still clung to constitu- 
tional forms. Tho Mountain held that the Convention was 
competent to undertake the task of an immediate triaL 
The opinion of the country re-echoed the cries of Paris ; and 
the Convention, on tho 15th, 16th, and 17th January 1793, 
took on itself to docide the question ; by a majority of a 
fow votes (3B7 against 33i) it decr^d that the king’s 
punishment should bo death. Philip £galit(^, his nearest 
kinsman, was one of those w’ho voted with tho majority, to 
the disgrace of his name ; even those who wished for the 
king’s death despised and condemned him for an act dic- 
tated by weak ambition and cowardice. On the 21st of 
January 1793 Louis XVI. was executed on the Square of 
the Revolution. 

Ry this act, as tho Montagnards themselves said, ** tho 
Revolution throw down the glove to all ancient Europe.** 

They had accused their rivals the Girondists of intriguing 
to save the monarchy, of coquetting with the emigrants and 
tho foreign sovereigns. Tho Girondists, i 2 ||. their turn, 
accused them of being anarchists sold to tnl foreigner,’ 
men who were treacherously pushing on tho Revolution to 
excess in order to discredit it, and to bring in the foreign 
help which tho court desired ; men wrho wore in the pay 
of Pitt, the 8 up]) 08 cd Macchiavolli of the time, whose 
hand was believed to be in everything which could turn 
to tho harm of Franco. If Henry IV. was the hero of 
tho Revolution, Pitt was its bugbear; Frenchmen were 
scared in those days by his name, just as twenty years later 
Englishmen were scared by the name of Napoleon. The 
truth is that the Girondists represented the burgher classes, 
and were honestly eager to establish tho new constitution 
in all its j>arts; they were ou the defensive, while the 
^Mountain, tho party of oftence, represented the suffering 
populace —eager, defiant, weary of negotiation, smspicious 
of treason at every point, and zealously determined to push 
the principles of the Revolution to their limits. In this 
they were utterly careless of [xditical considerations, eager 
for war, come what might, quite honest and narrow, — a very 
dangerous and pow^orful party. Their victory in the tri^ 
and executitm of “ Louis Capet” was complete ; it brought 
with it inevitably the fall of Roland. When Robespierre 
and Danton attacked him in the Convention, finding that 
the Girondists no longer had a majority, ho laid with 
dignity his resignation before the Convention, and was re- 
placed for tho time by tho indolent and philosophic Garat, 
the minister of justice. The ascendency of Robe8|)ierrs was Robes 
assured— the man to whom the Revolution, as his enemies ^ 
said, “ wus the religion of which ho was the priest.** ^ ^ 

“ Robespierre preaches, Robespierre censures, thunders 
again.st the rich and great, lives simply, has no physical 
passions, has created for himself a reputation for austerity 
— the austerity of a saint. He speaks of God and Provi- 
dence, calls himself the friend of the poor and feeble, is 
followed by the women and the weak, whose adoration and 
homage ho solemnly accepts.** This is the dangerous man 
in whose hands lay the fortunes of France throughout the 
dark days of tho Terror. He w^as the prophet who should 
realize on earth the beautiful and popular dreams of the 
Contrat tSocutL 

After the withdrawal of the Germans from France at the Con- 
end of the previous September, Dumouriez had easily per- 
suaded the Executive Council at Paris that, by seizing the 
moment of amazement and disquiet, the French armies 
might secure for France her natural frontiers,” — that is. 
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1702 - 98 . might become masten of the whole left bank of the Ehine 
from Basel to the sea. Custine and Kellermauu should 
master the middle Rhino at Coblentz, and Dumouriez should 
invade Belgium. He set out at once, and on November 
6| I792y by winning the battle of Jemmapes, roused the 
amazement of all Europe. It is true that the French wore 
two to one, yet so low had their reputation for fighting* 
j)Ower Wien, that the courage they showed on the field took 
men by surprise. The Austrians fell back, and Dumouriez 
occupied all Belgium down to the Meuse. The Scheldt, 
which had been closed since 1648, thanks to the jealousy 
of England and Holland, was reopened ; Antwerp and ell 
Belgium regarded the French as thoir deliverers, and a 
Belgian republic, in which the clergy took the lead, was 
formed at once. Dumouriez, poorly seconded by the other 
armies, and ill-provided from France, could push the 
Austrians no further than Aix-la-Chapolle ; Custine, who 
had occupied Frankfort, and thereby forced the (icrinan diet 
to declare war on Franco, was driven out of that place, and 
could scarcely hold his own on the Khiuo. While France 
was laying her hand on monarchy at homo, she challenged 
at the same moment the hostility of Europe, by this con- 
quest of Belgium, and by the declaration of a crusade by 
the army against all its ancient institutions. The army 
began henedPorth to regard itself as a great republican pro- 
paganda ; it was by using this belief that Napoleon event- 
ually worked his will on France. 

Tlio po- This development of a warlike tendency in the republic; 
•itioa of coupled with the fall of the king, decided the [)olicy of 
Vaglond. England, which hitherto had shown some sympathy with 
France. The ferment of opinion in England, roused by the 
revolutionary movement and republican ideas, was much 
stilled by the nows of the death of Louis XVI.; and Pitt 
with groat ability both used the feeling in favour of the 
Toiy Government at home and tempted the French miiii- 
sters to declare war against Enghmd (1st February 179j). 
Pitt at once proclaimed it, by a happy phrase, to bo “ the 
war of armed opinions,” and drew tighter his friendly rela- 
tions with the European courts. All ancient lines of policy 
wore entirely obliterated by the new phenomenon. Spain 
and Portugal agreed ; Austria ceased to be jealous of 
Prussia ; Russia and Prussia found the moment good for a 
farther partition of Poland ; the only neutral powers re- 
maining in Europe were Sweden and Denmark, Switzerland, 
Venice, and Turkey. The Mountain did not quail before 
France great a display of force. “ Franco shall be au armed 
defies the camp,” and every Frenchman a soldier; ‘‘conquer or die,” 
world, the watchword of an united people : the “ principles of the 
Revolution” a now religion for which men of good will 
should devote themselves. The enthusiasm was great ; a 
levy of 300,000 men was voted at once ; the revolutionary 
propaganda filled Belgium, and alienated the friendly feel- 
ing there by its violence. They had also ruined J lumouricz's 

i dans, and he, with an ill-equipped army, and feeling that 
lostility was rising against him at Paris, set himself to 
recover ground by a bold attempt to conquer Holland. Ho 
was caught by the prince of Coburg at Neerwinden, and 
defeated after a vehement battle (18tli March 1793). 
Dttiuou* Then, as a last stop, Dumouriez came secretly to terms with 
ciez’s the Austrians, agreed to evacuate Belgium, and carrying 
with him the young duke of Chartres, who had shown great 
gallantry and ability in the face of the enemy, marched for 
the French frontier, intending to restore the constitution of 
1791, to secure the Girondists, overthrow the Jacobins, and 
proclaim the duke as constitutional king of Franco. In 
Paris, the struggle between the parties in the spring of 1793 
was acute and close. The news of the disaster of Neorw la- 
den and the march of Dumouriez for Paris aroused all the 
fury of the Jacobins; the Girondists, with horror, saw 
themselves innocently implicated in a counter-revolutionary 
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scheme, carried out lightly and suddenly by a general 1793. 
whom they did not trust. The Jacobins at once took the The 
ascendant, proposed the creation of the terrible Committee 
of Public Safety, summoned Dumouriez to the bar of the 
Convention, and sent oif four deputies and the minister of safety 
war to him. When they came ho seized them, sent them 
over the frontier to the Austrians, and openly proclaimed 
his objects. His regular troops might have 8upi)orted him ; 
the volunteers, full of Jacobin ideas, rose on him, and coiu- 
pollod him to take refuge, with the Orleans princes ami a 
hatidiul of soldiers, within the Austrian lines. It was clear 
enough that the Jacobins would assume that he and the 
princes had had throughout an understanding with the 
Gironde. The Convention in , 'alarm decreed that its own 
members should not be inviolable, but might be arrested 
on suspicion of treason ; that the Orleans family should be 
sent to IMarseillcs ; that threo representatives should bo sent 
to look after each army. The Committee of Public Safety 
was now formed of nine members re-elected monthly, as a 
secret spring to push the Avhole machine forwards without 
being seen. It was an ominous fact that not one of the 
nine representatives who formed it was a Girondist. They 
had still a majority in the Convention ; it was all they had. 

Matters moved on fast ; Pm is, the commune, the ministers, 
the army, W’ere all against them ; in the country they bad 
no adherents in the east and north-east of France ; for 
the uoaior Germany the stronger the Jacobin feeling. In 
the south-east royalist sentiments woro still iioworiiil, though 
for a time concealed. Their headquarters were at Lyons, Insuneo* 
and violent and bloody disturbances had already occurred tion In 
there ; in the w^est, in Brittany, Poitou, and Anjou, the 
royalist feeling was stronger still, and broke out, on the 
loth March 1793, in the terriblo Vendcau insurrection on 
behalf of the white flag and the refractory puesthood. The 
Girondists had their strength in the south-WTst, with Bor- 
deaux for their headquarters ; the Normans and Picards, 
on the whole, supported the constitution of 1791, ami thus 
could go with the Girondists. 

At the beginning the Yeiideans carried all before them, 
and ill fanatical enthusiasm suUiod each advantage they 
gained by horrible massacres, by shooting their piisoners 
ill cold blood, pillaging towns, burning villages, maltreating 
the defenceless. The civil war from the beginning took a 
fierce colour — a colour given it by the royalists. The 
Girondists also in the south threatened to march on Paris 
to put down the Jacobins. Tlio allied powers, however, 
instead of closing in resolutely on France "at her weakest, 
saved her by their long diHcussions as to what each of them 
was to take rather than what each was to uudeitake. At 
last they moved forwards in the north ; Austrians, Dutch- 
men, and English, under Coburg and the duke of York, 
slowly drove back the army of the north, which uufoitun- 
ately lost its commander Daiiipiorre, who was skilfully re- 
viving its confidence, and besieged Valenciennes. The king 
of Prussia blockaded Mainz; in the other scenes of war the 
Froucli were too w^calc to do anything, and sulToicd losses 
and defeats. The struggle of Girondists and Muiitagnards 
went on all the same ; it was the gloomiest moment cd the 
history of the Revolution. In Maya Coininittee of Twelve 
was appointed by the moderate party of the Convention, at 
the suggestion of Barriire, a moderate who had the confi- 
dence of more extreme men. It wbs composed of G iroudists. 

Over against this move the sections of Paris established 
their Central Revolutionary Committee. On the 31st ofF'allol 
May, guided by Daiiton, Paris rose against the Convention, 
and compelled it to suppress the Committee of Twelve. 

Marat .at the head of his sans-ciilottes, supported by the 
minority of the representatives, the Mountain, on the 2d of 
June overthrew the Girondists, arresting two of the ministers 
and thirty-one deputies. More than half the dtqiarlments 
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17 W. rose to defend the defeated party ; In the Cevennee the white 
flag waa unfurled, and the emigrants began to stream beck 
into France. On the one side was Europe with three- 
fourths of France ; on the other side Paris with a few demrt- 
moiits (La Valine). The position of things might well have 
leemed desperate for the Mountain, had there been any strong 
man, any true head, to direct the attack on them. But they 
had unity, energy, devotion to their principles, the main 
part of the army at their back ; while their antagonists wore 
divided in views and principles, and wore in confusion. 
Dawton, who in fact carried his party through the crisis, 
showed real j>owcr and tnorgy. Under his direction the 
Convention prorlainied martial law in the hostile depart- 
ments, called up the army, as far as possible, to the capital, 
and in eight d.iy^i constructed a new constitution, that of 
the year J.— Hiuij>le, thoroughly democratic. It never was 
really acted on ; men were too busy to care about constitu- 
tions. Thu assassinaiton of Marat by Charlotte Corday, 
wJiich occurn'd at this luoment, inflamed men's minds still 
moie against the Girondists ; she had come from Caen, one 
of their towns, and was thought to agree with them. The 
first active measures taken by the Jacobins showed that the 
Girundists were powerless j Paris and the army were at once 
triumphant, and by the beginning of August the Girondists 
were crush^. 

Jtllriewberc things looked very dark : Toulon fell into Eng- 
lish hands ; La Yendiio remained unsubdued, and defeated 
the incompoteut officers sent to reduce it ; Mains and 
Valenciennes fell ; all France was vexed with famine, and 
the assign at-systom bad utterly paralysed commerce. The 
republic, however, was full of energy. After the f^te of the 
10th of August, with its statues ot Nature and llouson, its 
chiHsical and pagan afToctaiiuns, and those light frivolities 
which were natural to I'aris even in the darkest days, men 
turned at once to the ever recurring question, how the ro- 
jmblic should bo saved. The Convention decreed a Itvh m 
to resist the invader and to keep down the Ul-afloctod 
at home ; to the Committee of Public Safety was entrusted 
the real government of the countrj ; the now constitution 
was not to bo introduced till peaceful days came round. 
The overthrow of all things old was further indicated by the 
fhft re- iiiwuc, ou 1! 1th November 1793, of the new republican caleu- 
publioan dar. Year I. was fixed to have begun on the 22d of Sep- 
Mleadar. tembor 1792, the date of the proclamation of the Republic. 
The new year should have twelve months like its predeces- 
•iorH, each with a new name, in four groujis of three ; each 
)l 30 days, and each divided into throe decades, of which 
the tenth days should bo days of rest, in lieu of the old ex- 
ploded Sunday. These 12 mouths of 30 clays a piece, cutting 
across the old montlis so aw'kw'urdly, only made up 360 
days ; so that a little bundle of 5 days (in leap years of 6) 
had to be Uckod on at the end of the Fructidor month 
(August Sejdember) in an awkw^ard and shapeless way, and 
called, poor things, the i>(uus-culotttdes. Such interferences 
with symmetry will nature cause, when she sets herself 
agaiiKst the spirit of system, and the advance of enlight- 
en ineiit. Attempts wore also made at this time to grapple 
with the confusion in the currency and the crushing deficit ; 
the mass of assignats was reduced by more than a half ; a 
maxiuiiim price w^as set on the necessaries of life ; trade 
also had to bow' to the will of the Revolution. 

War in In the affairs ol war the now hie of the Revolution found 
1793. expression in the vigorous plans of Carnot, an engineer 
omcer, who saw tho truth of the principle afterwards acted 
ou by Napoleon, that “God aids tho big battalions.” 
“ Attack ill mass, and cover the want of discipline and skill 
by numbers and enthusiasm,” — this was the new order. 
For neglecting this Houchard was deprived of command in 
the north, and had to give place to Jourdan, who, helped 
by Carnot himself, defeated Coburg at Wattiguies (16tli 
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Oet 1793) ; on the Bbme tke battle ot Firmans Was lost 17fts44 
(13th October), and the allies occupied Hagenau and Fort* 

Vaubon ; they threatened Landau, and bad friends in Stras* 
burg. Hoche was then sent down to the army of the 
Moselle, and Fichegru to that of the Rhine. The former, 
after a series of rather unsuccessful battles against the dukr 
of Brunswick, in which he failed to lelieve Landau, sud- 
denly left his adversary, and, in concert with Fichegru, 
cleared the Vosges, and brilliantly stormed 'the Wissemburg 
lines. The Austrians at the end of th^ year had raised the 
siege of Landau, and were across the Rhine ; the Prussians 
took winter^quarters at Mainz; the French lay in the Pala- 
tinate. In the south also things went better with the new 
Government; Lyons and Toulon wore retaken, though on Uie 
slopes of the Pyrenees the Spaniards forced the French to 
take refuge under the walls of Perpignan. In the Vend^ of 
the terrible civil war still raged ; the peasants, point after 
point, defeated the isolated columns of the army. A more veadAa 
coherent plan of action, however, gave the victory at 
Chfltillon (16th October 1793) to the Republicans ; then 
the Veudeems crossed the lioire, and defeated Lechelle near 
LavaL They next attacked Cherbourg, meaning to make 
it their point of union with tho English ; here, however, 
they were manfully withstood, and, incapable of siege-operar 
tions, withdrew. On their return thejr defeated Rossiguol 
and made a push for Angers, meaning there to recniss 
the Loire to the left bank. Westermannand KWber drove 
them thence with loss, and with Marceau pursued them to 
Le Mans, where, after a terrible battle in the streets, in 
which no quarter was given or taken, the Vendeans were 
utterly defeated. Wostermanu pressed on their heels with 
pitiless vigour ; caught at last between the Loire and the 
Republicans, they were finally defeated (23d December 
1793). Thenceforward they ceased to be formidable, though 
still troublesome at times. 

So ended 1793, with fortunes, on the whole, very favour- 
able to tho French army, and very fatal to the Girondists. 
Meanwhile, the Reign of Terror had begun at Paris ; the 
queen, tho loading Girondists, all who were “ aristocrats ” 
or “ci-devants,” as the jibrases of the day culled them, Philip 
and a crowd of others, passed under the guillotine. 

In La Veudiie, the revolutionary fury, goaded by the blood 
shod by its opponents, spared none it suspected. From 
Toulon most of the inliabitunts had fled for refuge to tho 
English ships ; at Lyons the Convention ordered the 
destruction of the city, and the establishment of a new town 
tube called “Commune Affranchie”; many hundreds of 
the citizens were guillotined, and when that process proved 
too slow, were shot down by platoon Are. 

Two parties were now to be discerned in opposition to Hebert- 
the rule of tho Committee of Public Safety, — the ^ 

or Hobertists, so named from their leader Hebert, the party *** 
of terror and reckless bloodshed; and the Moderhf the 
Dautonists, who tried to calm men’s minds, and lessen the 
atrocities of the time. The Hebertists were tho stronger 
party ; they abolished the Catholic w^orship, swei)t away the 
past, set up a goddess of Reason, and professed atheism. 

The party of Robesmerre iu the Committee disliked both 
' tho indulgent and the savage sections. Early in 1794 the 
IJobcrtists were seized and condemned to death ; it was a 
first victory of the Government over the violent party. Had 
Robeiipierro been willing to ally himself w*itli Danton, a 
stable rule, at least fur a while, would have been possible. 

Rut he refused ; he was not a person to brook a manly rival 
at his side ; end Danton; with his party, fell victims to the 
ambition of the ascetic and heartless Robespierre. “If my 
friend is culpable, I will sacrifice him to the Republic,” was 
his phrase, — had he said “ to myself,” he would have hit 
the truth. Then Robespierre became for a while a dictator ; 
all France bowed before him ; the revolutionary spirit in 
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Vn*- tbe elemi amiee on foot was on his side, Tka oftmpaigns 

of 1794 proved glorious for them; the battle of Fleurus 
(26th June) won for them the second conquest of Belgium; 
in the Pyrenees the French stormed the Spanish camp at 
Ceret, and threatened Catalonia ; in Italy, w'^here young 
Bonaparte commanded the artillery, they swept the Pied> 
montese out of their camp at Saorgio, and got the command 
of all the strong points along the Alps. It was only on 
the sea that the French armies failed ; Corsica was taken, 
and Howe defeated the squadron in charge of a corn-ileet 
from San Domingo. 

Itobes. In the midst of his foroign cares Hobespierre also busied 
pierre’e himself with the exposition of his ideas. Those whom he 
had destroyed, Hebortists and Dantoniste, had been anarchic 
and atheist ; he, pale reflex of Rousseau, would bring back 
the reign of virtue and the love of God. Ho desired to be 
at once high priest and dictator of a regenerated France. 
To this end he passed a decree Vocognizing the Supreme 
Being and declaring that the soul is immortal. His ad- 
mirers at once hailed him as a groat prophet ; the emotion 
throughout the country was great. On the 8ih of June 
1794 he took the lead in the great fCtc of the Supremo 
Being, which amused apd offended many of his old friends. 
Finding himself far from being admired by them, ho deter- 
mined that the Terror, which he had in some ways miti- 
gate 1, should go on again; the Convention, however, re- 
sisted, and he withdrew completely from public life, giving 
his enemies the o[)portuniby of strengthening themselves 
The against him. At the same time he left the reins of power 
Great Jj^ands of his terrible colleagues, w^ho at once applied 

with the utmost ferocity the law by which suspected 
persons could bo put to death with but the shadow of a 
trial. This was the time of what is called the Great Terror, 
June and July 1794. The reaction soon came ; in spite of 
his friends and the power of the Jacobins, ho had arrayed 
against him the majority of the Committees, and almost 
all the old Montagnards; his pride and vanity, the f^tc and 
his conduct of it, their fears of a dictator, their fear for 
their own heads, all undermined his positi on. Before long the 
struggle began, Robespierre was no Marat ; he would not 
strike a crushing blow, and “making solitude, call it 
peace. lie trusted too much to the strength of his ideas, 
the influence of his party ; and on the 27th of July 1794 
(the 9th Thermidor) it came to an explosion in the Cun- 
Robes- vention. IVrmanonce was voted, the arrest of Robespierre 
pierre’s j^g chief supporters was agreed to; a proclamation to 
the people was issued; five members of the Convention 
were carried otf to prison. Instantly, the commune of Baris 
declared itself in insurrection, the tocsin was ruug, and the 
five deputies were at once rescued from the jailor’s hands, 
and carried in triumph to the Hotel de Villo. Two hundred 
cannoniers marched on the Tuileries, where the Convention 
was sitting, and all seemed over there. But the artillery- 
men were not firm ; when the deputies talked to them, they 
hesitated, and that hesitation was fatal to Robespierre ; for 
those sections of Paris which hated him had also put them- 
selves in motion to defend the Convention ; indecision fell 
on the Jacobins, their forces melted away, and the resistance 
came to an end. Robespierre tried to shoot himself, and 
shattered his lower jaw ; he and his friends were again 
arrested, and perished the next day on the scaffold. And 
thus ended the early history of the French Revolution. 
From the proclamation of the Republic to the days of the 
Legislative Assembly, from the overthrow of their power 
\u the death of the king, thence to the fall of the Girondists, 
then to the death of Hebert and Danton, now to the failure 
of Robespierre’s bloodstained Utopia, — thus had the Re- 
volution moved onwards, violent, yet often generous, 
proudly patriotic, yet destructive of all the stability of the 
country. There remained but the army. The army was 
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heartily republican, and had suffered enough and triumphed t79l 
enough to have a high idea of its own organization and its The fti* 
worth. When a man comes to lead it, the army will set ot 
itself to organize France into an instrument of tremendous 
power ; a despotism, solid and strong, aggressive abroad, 
vigorous at homo, using all the terms and calls of the Re- 
volution, will take the place of the ill-fated men who have 
hitherto tried to guide the destinies of the country. It will 
call itself an empire ; it will be a despot ruling with the 
liberal ideas and phrases. 

Meanwhile, as Mr Carlyle says, “here was the end not The r®. 
of Robespierre only, but of the Revolutionnsiystem itself,” a<'tiono» 
for his death was the signal of a groat revulsion of feeling. 

France, so gay and light of heart, hod lived an unnatural 
life under the preachings of this virtuous dictator ; she was 
weary of the gloom and burtlou of a system which crushed 
out gaiety, made wealth a crime, and pleasure impossible ; 
and public opinion hailed with joy the tidings that the 
regime of virtue and the guillotine was over. The Terror 
was past; the committees which had destroyed Robespierre 
perished withhis death ; the “Thormidorlans,” the Mountain, 
who had caused this revolution, became a reactionary 
party, sitting on tbe right, and remodelling, if not over- 
throwing, the existing government. The prisons were 
emptied, the terrible cruelties of Nantes stopped ; amnesty 
w’as offered to the rebels ; the sections of Pans were reduced 
in importance, the administration of the capital reorganized. 

All the parties in hiding came forth; the Girondists returned; 
society began once more to dance and glitter ; it was like 
the temper of England after the return of Charles 11. In Clow 
January 1795 the Convention closed the Jacobins Club the 
the agents who had carried out the inhuman orders of the 
IKist were put to death. 

The armies, which by no means sympathieed with the The wsi 
movement of affairs at home, still pursued in the autumn abroad- 
and winter of 1794 a brilliant career under Pichegru in the 
north, Jourdan on the Sambre and Meuse, and other 
generals for the Moselle and the Rhine. The whole course 
of the Rhino from Basel to the sea was in their hands ; and 
the winter camj>aign, in which Pichegru conquered Holland, 
raised the fame of the commander and of his troops to the 
highest point. Pichegru had done what Louis XIV, had 
failed to do; 1795 wiped out the discredit of 1C72 ; Hol- 
land and Belgium were to become republics on the French 
model : the Amsterdam populace welcomed the French as 
brethren. The capture of the Dutch fleet at the Texel by 
hussars, who stormed it on horseback, riding across the ice, 
seemed to the French people to realize a tale of fairyland. 

At homo, ti)o, the suppression of the Chouans, those Breton 
peasants who, taking advantage of the troubles, plied the 
trade of brigandvS and highway rubbers, added to the general 
content. The Vendeans struggled still ; their country 
a scene of desolation, and the central authority had to re- 
call their barbarous agents, and to try to reduce the district 
to peace by way of conciliation. 

8u ended tbe year 1794, wLicb saw the reaction set in a.*hingi 
at Paris, and saw, too, the Revolution triumphant on every look 
frontier, and the area of its influence extended widely. 

’Ilio coalition against Franco showed signs of breaking ; the 
Dutch mide peace, ceding northern Flanders with other 
districts to France ; the king of Prussia also abandoned 
the coalition, coding to France the left bank of the Rhine ; 
the Bourbon king of Spain next abandoned “ the cause of 
all kings ”; the little states of Germany followed ; Portugal 
made advances in the same direction, as did Naples, tlm 
papacy, and other Italian powers. England and Austria 
alone stood firm against the new ideas, and Pitt, though bo 
could not hope to direct, or have to pay, half Europe, still 
felt strong enough to carry on the war. 

Paris, where famine raged unchecked, was still uneasy 
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1795 . and disaatiafied with the new Government. Men who knew 
Disturb* bow to excite the populace to iiiiy toJd them that the 
A 1 USM In scarcity waa factitious ; and they broke out into insurrec- 
tion on the Ist of Ai)ril, and again on the 20th of May. 
On each occasion the disturbance was easily put down. 
The multitude was thus completely overthrown, and the 
guidance of affairs lay entirely with the middle classes ; the 
reign of wealth and comfort was wJjut men longed for ; it 
was in sharp contrast with the general distress and suffering 
of the people, and provoked vain contests and bloodshed. 
The royalistH thought tlKit their time was comoj and in a 
large part of the sf)uth of France they rose, and pitilessly 
massacred their political opponents. The murders com- 
mitted by them far exceeded in indiscriTninato butchery and 
savagenoHs even the biutal bloodshed which had defiled the 
progress of the llevolution. Throughout 1795 the efforts 
of the aimies of France wore languid — there was a feeling 
of uncertainty ; the troops wore firm to the republic, but 
It was not clear that the generals wore so as well, richegni 
paralysed the army of the Rhine, as well as Jourdan’s 
army of the Sambre and Meuse, and ended the year by 
making an armistice with the Austrians, after which ho 
TVoublen was recalled and deprived of his command. The English 
armament, destined to rekindle the troubles of Rrittany 
and La Veiub^e, failed wretchedly at Quiberon Bay; the 
genius of floche crushed it in the outset, and captured a 
large number of royalists. The central Government sent 
him orders to destroy them all. lie shot 7 1 1 ('*migrt^s. And 
(Jharetto on the other side, to bo at least even w'lth him, 
murdered in cold blood 2000 republican prisoners in his 
hands. 

Coaatl- The Constitution of the year ITT. now appeared, the 
ttttlon of work of the restored Girondists. It was republican, of a 
the year modifiod typo ; it entrusted legislation to two councils, the 
council of the Ancients, 250 persons of forty years of ago 
and upwards, a kind of senate, who sanotiouod the laws 
(or, to put it tlio other way, had the veto-power) ; and 
the council of Five Iluudrod, men at least thirty years old, 
who had the preparation and initiation in law-making. The 
executive power was entrusted to a Directory of five mem- 
bers, under whom should be responsible ministers, and all the 
machinery of practical government. The general principles 
of the rights of man were reaffirmed. The Convention at 
once accepted it, only taking care that the royalists should 
not be able to got hold of power by moans of it. The 
country gouorally adopted the now constitution, which 
seemed likely to bo moderate and stable. The royalists 
Botm* made one determined effort (5th October 1795) to ovor- 

psito throw it; the lighting was sevoro, and for a time Paris 

SS*^**^^ seemed likely to accejit a counter-revolution. The energy 
MVfdiitii. Bonaparte, who had boon sot asido becauso of his Jacobin 
opinions, but was now recalled by Barras, swept away the 
insurrection ; Bonaparte had guns, ho was a great artillery 
officer already, uud the loose resistance of the royalists was 
vain against his skill and iron resolution. The elections, 
which took place this same month, beiiig over, the Conven- 
tion, as a last and, for the time, a very significant act, de- 
creed the abolition of the punishment of death, and then 
declared its mission ended, and so ceased to exist. 

The army had saved the Convention ; it had set a new 
man forward ; and he, for all his faults, a groat man and a 
true ruler, became after a short time the central figure of 
all Europe. 

Carlisr Napoleon Bonaparte was born in Corsica, on the 15th 
ihlitory August 17G9, just two months after the patriot Paoli had 
oWigod to code that island to France. His was a 
nspsrtt. thoughtful boyhood. He loved history, above 

aU the history of groat men in the republics of anti- 
quity. lie read with eagerness both Ctesar’s Commentaries 
and, like so many other great men, Plutarch’s Lives, The 
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French tongae was a foreign language to the boy ; he learnt 
it late, and never altogether mastered it. In 1785 ho was 
at the military school at Paris, where he learnt to grumble 
at and to criticize the ancient regime ; in the next year he 
entered the army. When the Revolution began he declared 
warmly for it, though at first his ambition seemed rather to 
point to a career in Corsica than to one in France. When 
Paoli ejected him thence in 1792, ho settled, first at Nice, 
then at Marseilles, with his mother and sisters, who had 
gone from Corsica with him. lu 1793 he became captain 
of artillery, and was charged to put down the Marseilles 
federalists; this successfully accomplished, he was made 
adjutant-general at the siege of Toulon, and by storming the 
Eguillette fort, secured the fall of the town. He was at 
once, at the ago of twenty-four, named a brigadier-general, 
and, after arming the Provemjal shores against English 
attacks, waa sent to command the artillery (in 1794) in 
Italy. Here his vigour, amazing power of organization, and 
genius in war gave a new turn to affairs, and secured the 
brilliant success of the campaign, which, in about a month’s 
time, made Franco the mistress of the Alps. This triumph 
made Bonaparte a great favourite with the Robespierres, 
especially with the younger brother, who had at this 
moment the charge of the anuy of Italy ; and the young 
general, without believing much in them, Echoed the high- 
llown bontiments of his chiefs, accepted, with contempt, their 
opinions, while, as far as he dared, to Ins honour be it said, 
he sheltered those who in Italy wore obnoxious to their 
vengeance. In after life he always shunned reference to 
this period of his career, and his connexion with the brief 
ascendency of Rousseau’s reign of virtue as expounded by 
Robespierre. At the time ho saw that it would not last, 
and tried his best to avoid compromising himbelf. He got 
his reward; when Robespierre fell, though ho was arrested, 
and had a narrow escape, his prudence had kept him suf- 
ficiently clear of the fallen loader to save him. For a time 
ho was in disgrace, and with other officers of the army of 
Italy was suspected of strong Jacobin tendencies. When, 
however, Barras, in October 1795, needed a vigorous 
artillery-officer for the streets of Paris, ho fuiind one in 
Bonaparte, whom Ponti^coulant, with a clear sight which 
does him great credit, had made president of the “topo- 
graphical cabinet.” For Bonaparte, not being a real French- 
man, knew the value of geography, and understood how to 
uso a innp. The remarkable skill and energy with wbicli 
the young general crushed the Ycnd(5miaire iiibuirection 
secured bis fortunes ; with the army he had defeated Paris. 

He was made general of division and commaiider-iii-chicf of 
the anny of the interior at the ago of twenty-six. The event 
“ showed the world,” says Lanfrey, “what can bo the weight 
of a soldier’s sword in the balance ; from this inauspicious 
day power learnt to reckon on the army, the army to dis- 
]>oso of power ; the path towards a military government 
was now open.” 

First, however, the Directory must have its course. The The IH 
Legislative Assembly, with seemingly the fairest prospects, wctojry 
had lasted less than a year. The National Convention saw 
the fall of the Girondists, then of Hebert and Danton, lastly 
of Robespierre, and existed throe clear years. The Direc- 
tory, which came into office with a new constitution on 
October 28, 1795, had before it no less than four years oi 
power. And yet at first, so far as could be seen, its chances 
were bad. The five directors, with exception of Barras, who 
was a noble, and suspected of reactionary leanings, were 
honest republicans, and men of character ; they set them- 
selves to allay the commercial and popular misery of the 
country, by absorbing a large portion of the assignats, and 
then by replacing them with ^ territorial mandates,” w^hich 
roprosontod a fixed amount of public lands ; a considerable 
amount of coin came again into circulation, and credit 
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r|0-#a wetpjod to revive. They also abolished the conxmime of 
iPariSy created au army fur the iuterior,” and established 
guards for the public service. Stability seemed to return ; 
men were weary of the agitations of late years ; the fanauo 
also abated, so as to render Paris less difficult of management. 
It was fell that the Goverumeut was in a w^ay provisional, 
that I'Vance had need of repose, and, as usually happens, 
iudifforence succeeded as a reaction from the heroic 
measures of the past. The councils of the Ancients and of 
the Five Hundred were one-tlxird new ; and the elections 
Ixad shown that the country uas weary of the llevolution, 
and desired a return to a constitution, and peiliups even to 
a monarchy. The bourgeoisie of France wero the strength of 
this movement The republican party, which had oltbnded 
Pans, and refused to ally itgelf with the doings of the 
Jacobins, seemed weak, and was obliged to stand on the 
defensive. The royalists, to whom had rallied many of tho 
old Girondists, wore able to pass more than one decree in 
fivour of their views. Had there been a prince of any re- 
solution at their head, their chances would have been good ; 
as it was, the count of Provence, who m this yeai w os recog- 
nized by the crowned heads as Louis XVIII. on tho death 
of his nephew the dauphin (the titular Louis XVll.), was 
an intelligent and liberal jiurson, but wanting in ]) 0 wcr, 
whilo his brother the count of Artois (afterwards Cliarlcs 
X.), whom he now named lieutenant-general of the realm, 
was a miserable and narrow creature, of good manners and 
bad morals, incapable of any worthy or heroic effort When 
the Vendeans and Bietons weie eager to revolt again, and 
Charettehad prepared uvorythiug, the count of Artois could 
not oven be i)ersuaded to land ; he returned to England, 
discredited and despised. Tho hurce outbreak of despair 
with which Charette signalized his disappointment and 
anger was soon mastered by the devotion and geiiias of 
Iloche, who circled lound the revolted districts, gradually 
hemmed in the insurgents, aud eventually took and shot 
the desperate chieftain himself. His cumrado Stolllct had 
perished a month before. By April 1706 tho west was 
completely pacified, and 80,000 of tho best soldiers of 
France were free fur foreign servico. At tho other extreme, 
the former “ Terrorists ” formed a great secret society called 
Omsplr- the Conspiracy of Babouf ; their plans wore betrayed to 
•cy of tho Oirectory, aud tho niovomeiit easily crushed , the 
Baoeuf. Oovernmoiit used no vengeance ; only B.xbeiif and one com- 
rade were executed. 

These things gave stability and confidcnco to the now 
udinirustration ; it seemed to xmu the good-will of all except 
the extreme parties ; there was a distinct lull in political 
passion; and as the Directory proved very enterprising 
and warlike in ioreign affairs, it also secured the army. 
This was m large part due to the military genius and 
temper of Carnot, the organizer of victory," who wau one 
roraign of the Five. He now planned a grand attack on Austria, 
feeling that the hostility of England might for tho moment 
be neglected. Three armies, led by three young generals, 
were to make their way in Lariuony towards Vienna, one 
under Jourdan, the army of the Barnbre and Mouse, tho 
second under Moreau, that of the Rhine and Moselle, the 
third under Bonaparte, tho army of Italy. This army, 
hitherto commanded by Scherer, who had under him 
Serrurier, Massena, and Augeveau, had not been inactive 
in 1794 cind 1795. Scherer, however, had no enterprise m 
him, ainl was content with partial success ; his army lay 
scattered along the Alps, and he seemed })owerles8 to diaw 
it together so as to crush either Piedmontese or Austrians ; 
the army also was not powerful in numbers, though its 
quality was very good. Bona]>arte, on his arrival to take 
the command, at once addressed tlrem in the tone of a con- 
fident adventurer speaking to hungry mercenaries ; “ I am 
going to lead youintothe richest plains on earth ; — there you 


will find honour, glory, end wealth, Splendidly seconded 179<M7« 
by Mosseno, Laharpe, and Augereau, be at once took the Bona* 
ascendant, aud placed his victorious army between the 
Piedmontese and the Austrians. By a succession of rapid 
victories he forced tho Turin court to suo for an armistice 
(28th April 1796), securing the neutrality of tlio Bardinian 
and Savoyard troops, and the cession of Nice and Bavoy to 
Franco at the end of the war. Then with the swiftness of 
an eagle he crobsetl tlie Po, won tlio hard-fought baltle of 
Lodi (10th May 1796), and entered Milan in triumph. 

Tneru ho re equipped and rested his army, made terms y^iih 
the dukes of Pnriim and Modena, raised a contribution of 
twenty million francs on Lombardy, the half of wliich, with 
soino of the masteridecos of Italian art, lie sent at once to 
Paris to the Directory, whicli received his favours with a 
gratitude which trembled on tho verge of jealousy. When 
they proiiosuil to interfere with him, he threatened to 
thiow up his command ; and so marked already was this 
ytmug officer’s jmpularity in France, that the Government 
shrank from accepting hw resignation, and tho groat career 
wis not chocked. In spite of infinite difficulties, by un- 
scrupulous assertion, audacity, genius in war, Bonaparte 
succeeded in humbling the Italian states : Venice, with 
her unarmed neutrality, w^aa ea^iily mastered ; Beaulieu, who 
commanded the Austrian army now falling fast asunder, 
was driven back towards Tyrol ; Mantua wan blockaded ; 
the pope, Pius VI., signed an armi slice with the young 
conqueror; the English w^orc dislodged Irom Leghorn 
and Corsica; Genua gave in; Piedmont w'as (piieted* 

When Wurniser came down into Italy with 40,000 Aus- 
trians from the armies of tho Rhine, these unwilling friends 
of France at ouco turned against her ; it might have well 
appalled a man of slighter nerve. But Bouapaite at once 
made head against his new foes. He was a man who never 
failed to see the critical point in a campaign or in a battle; 
and at Lonato, Castigliono, Bassano, and Saint George ho 
diH>ve the old marshal, with his ancient ways of warfare, 
completely out ul Italy with vast loss. Thu whole series 
of ojienitionw had taken but a week (July 30 to August 5). 

He hoped next to penetrate, according to Carnot’s plan, 
thiough Tjrnl into Bavaria, and there to unite with 
Moreau Hu had, however, underrated tho Austrian ob- 
stinacy ; lor Wuiniser, gathiTing fresh forces, resumed the 
offeiibivo, hojiing to free Mantua, and to ri'pulse tho small 
French nrmy. Hona[>arte, who liad won tho battles of 
Roveredo and Calliano, and had reached Trent on liis way 
lt»r Innsbruck, at once iiustened back, defeated Wurmser at 
Bdssauo and dro\e Imn ti>wards Mantua, in which place 
ho shut him iq) by tho middle of Siqitombor. In vain did 
whole German armies, released from the campaigns else- 
where, ])our from the mouutauis down into Italy ; the in- 
credible swiltness, tloarness of insight, vivacity of genius, 
ascendency over tho soldierly mind, wliich mark the great 
commander, saved Bonaparte from being crushed. Seconded 
by his adinirablo captains, ho won the fields of Areola and 
Jlivoli, of La Favorita and Corona, in which he utterly pura 
lysed tho Austrians, bucured tho fall of Mantua, the pnzu for 
which the antagonists wore stnving, and led to the capitula- 
tion ot Marshal Wurmsor himself. Bonaparte instantly set 
out to 1 educe the teeble pope, who, scared by his approach, 
bigned (19th February 1797) the treaty of Tulunlino, under 
which he paid a heavy subsidy, and ceded Avignon and 
the Yenaissin to France, and the Romagna, with Bologna 
and Ferrara, to the friends of France in the Milanese ; Bona- 
parte also extorted from him a hundred of the chief works 
of art at Rome, which were sent as spoils of war to Paris. 

It was believed in France that the last hour of the papacy 
had struck. The young conqueror, in the midst of his ' 
most active movements, had found time to sketi h out a 
future for Italy, aud to frame his Cispadano and Lombard 
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republics , htoalso signed a treaty of peace with Spain- In 
all things he acted promptly and resolutely, awaiting no 
aan^a ordon, wdth perfect confidence in himself and his 
(vrniy. The Directory at Peris could but look on in amaze* 
ment, and, by seeming to advise and approve, endeavoured 
to asstjciate itself with his dreaded triumphs. 

The campaign of 179G in another way was favoured by 
fortune, so far as Bonaparte’s interests were concerned ; for 
the llhino armies, ill-supplied, and under two commands, 
were opposed by the archduke Charles, and were not strong 
enough to carry out the great and dangerous plans of Carnot. 
Jourdau was repelled, and Moreau, who had penetrated into 
Bavaria, setdng himself almost cut off and isolated, with 
Jourdan on the Rhine, and the Tyrolese Alps between him 
and Bonaparte, was forced to retreat, and late in October 
wjiH baclf again in Alsace. A great expedition to Ireland 
undei llocliu also failed completely; and by the beginning 
of 1797 Bonaparte seemed to the eyes of all Frenchmen 
their only gieat and successful captain. 

Now he startled all Euroi>e by his audacious plan for the 
camj)aigu of 1797. lie saw his way to achieve that which 
Louis XIV. hod attempted in vain, the overthrow of 
Austria by a march on Vienna. His army was strengthened, 
and those on the Rhine ordered to begin active operaiious, 
ill order to occupy their opponents; quite early in the 
spring Bonaparte began his great campaign by driving the 
archduke Charles away from his defences. In spite of the 
vehement resistance of the Tyrolese and the threatening 
attitude of Venice in their roar, the French advanced always, 
and Bonaparte, crossing the Noric Alps, penetrated in April 
as far as Leobeii in Styria ; his outposts were pushed to 
within easy roach of Vienna. Then the Austrian court fell 
into panic; the Austrian armies were either beaten and 
scattered or were far off ; there was no resisting this terrible 
and swift advance. The emperor gladly signed with Bona- 
parte (who had no authority’to do it, only the power), “ the 
Preliminaries of Leoben^' (18th April) ceding to France 
Belgium and the loft bank of the Rhine from Basel to Ander- 
iiach, as well as Lombardy, which was to be an iudopendeut 
state. The successful outset of the Rhine campaign, in 
which lloche and Moreau had already thrust the Austrians 
back into the Black Forest, was early arrested by the 
tidings of Leoben. In Italy fortune again favoured 
Bonaparte. A Venetian insurrection gave him the oppor- 
tunity of finally overthrowing the ancient republic of baiut 
Mark. The Venetian citizens wore in the main favourable 
to PVance, while the oligarchical senate and the peasantry 
detested the ‘‘deliverers.” A democratic government, 
centred in the people of Venice, replaced the rule of the 
senate. Genoa, under the grand title of the Ligurian Re- 
public, became the submissive ally of France. The amaze- 
ment of all Europe, the sympathy of the peoples everywhere, 
the embarrassments of the Governments, forced even Pitt 
to make sorbais proposals for peace. 

Vet at home affairs looked ill. In spite of the glorious suc- 
cess of the armies abroad, paper money, — which, as LaValUe 
says, “ had done its work, had conquered Europe, had in 
five years subdivided property far beyond all that had been 
done in that direction by centuries of feudalism,” because it 
was With paper that the thriftier peasants had been able to 
purchase the lands of the crown, the church, and the hobles, 
— these assignats had become almost worthless, and a 
field tor gamblers, who scandalized even Paris with their 
sluira wealth and real dissipation. Republican manners and 
Institutions were alike corrupted and tottering to their fall 
It was thought that the elections of the year V., which re- 
newed one-third of the two councils (May 1797), would 
reverse the political position, for they showed clearly that 
the country was returning to royalist opinions. In some 
departments a White Terror,” the usual accompaniment 
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of the rising spirits of royalists^ broKe oat. A reaction as irvt. 
once began in the Directory, of which three members were BoytUst 
still firmly republican, while two, Carnot and BartMemy, 
were with the new majority, the “ Clichy ” party. The 
Directory was censured for the war against Venice, and the 
new alliances in Italy ; the exiled and depressed party were 
favoured ; it was openly said that the councils would reor- 
ganize the national guard, overthrow the Directory, and 
proclaim Louis XVIIL “While Europe was learning to 
speak with terror-born respect of the name of Republican,” 
says Thibaudeau, it had become at home a term of con- 
tempt, a title to proscription.” Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
bis devoted and Jacobin army, had won that respect for 
France abroad ; how would he presently face the difficulties 
at home 1 The Directory, finding itself menaced, and its 
very existence at stake, recalled Hoche, the most single* 
minded of republicans, with his army from the Rhine, and 
asked Bonaparte for one of his generals. He sent them 
Augoreau, whom he could trust both to do the work well, 
and not to stand afterwards in the way of his own ambition. 

With these the Directory carried out the “ Coup d’Etat ” of The 
the 18th Fructidor (4th September 1797); with cries of 
“ Long live the Republic ” the soldiers occupied Paris ; the 
three directors, who had the stroke in hand, Barras, Rewbel, xsth 
and Lar^veilliere, arrested their fourth colleague Bar- Pmo- 
iht5lemy, while Carnot, the fifth, escaped. The majority in 
the Councils was overthrown, fifty-three of them condemned 
to exile, and a kind of Reign of Terror ensued, without much ^ 
bloodshed, The liberty of the press was suspended, the 
laws favourable to the royalists repealed, the party of 
the old regime crushed. Hoche, who had received the 
command of both the Rhine armies on the suspension of 
Moreau, suddenly died (it was said, of poison), at the age 
of twouty-nine ; he left behind him an untarnished name — 
that of a peasant-hero of purest and noblest character. 

The Directory, though it breathed again, felt that it lived 
only by the grace of the army ; and so, while it signed the 
treaty of Campo Formio (Oct. 18, 1797), which embodied Traity 
the Preliminaries of Leoben, it broke off negotiations with ofCwniK 
England. Bonaj)arte’8 work in Italy done, he was named 
general of the “army of England,” and at the end of 1797 
returned in triumph to Paris. In him men saw a new 
development of Revolution principles, a man of genius 
under whom those principles were to bring happiness and 
glory to Franco, while he taught them by force to the 
unwilling nations of Europe. He too saw before him an 
open field for his ambition ; he would destroy the kings 
of the earth by the agency of his Jacobin army ; and then, 

“head of the army,” he would become master of France. 

His Italian blood and tastes taught him how the Roman 
republic had passed into empire ; he would tread the same 
path, and reach the same splendid goal The coxip (Tetai 
of the 18th Fructidor had destroyed the authority of the 
elective body over the Government ; when the departments 
had sent up royalists, the Directory put them down ; and, 
by a natural consequence, the press was at once coerced, 
lest public opinion, never strong in French history, should 
gain too much power. The result of all was the weaken* 
ing of the Directory, and the gradual preparation of France 
for the coming of a real master. 

For the republican party was by no means content with The l>i^ 
the five Directors, — the “ five tyrants of the Luxembourg ; ” wetory 
it was a Government without splendour, or principles, 
or virtue. Consequently, the elections of the year VI. 
showed a decided majority in favour of republican prin- ^ 
ciples. The Directory did not hesitate to make a second 
ctmp d^etat^ this time against the republicans. They also 
put a lawyer instead of d geueml into the vacant place in 
the Directory itself, as if to show that they could do with- 
out the army now. Yet, at the same time they had refused 
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17W, the advantageous terms offered them by Pitt at Lille, and 
were eager for war ; they proposed to remodel all Europe 
on democratic lines, ana rejoiced to have a hand in the 
overthrow of the papal government, which was replaced by 
a Roman republic (February 1798), and in April of a Hel- 
vetic republic which replaced the old aristocratic govern- 
ment of Bern. By the former Franco defied the oldest in- 
stitution in the world; by the latter she destroyed the 
ancient neutrality of Switzerland, a stop which afterwards 
turned to her own loss. 

Tbventof War with England was now the chief affair for France ; 
var with she made preparations on the western coasts, and set a 
eonsiderable fleet afloat The state of Ireland, which was 
thoroughly hostile to England, invited the Directory in one 
direction; the appeal of Tippoo Sahib in Mysore was hoard 
at the same moment Should they listen to either ? Should 
they not rather strike at the heart of the enemy by an iii- 
Bona- vasiou of England? Bonaparte, who was now at Paris, 
parte’a standing aloof from parties, advising the Directory, living 
^ tramiuilly with his wife Josephine, interested in bis new 
membership of the Institute, was destined to answer this 
question for them. Afraid of dropping out of sight, anxious 
to strike the imagination of France by some singular and 
distant success, attracted by that love of wide combinations 
V which characterized him, Bonaparte now proposed to the 
The Directory to conquer Egypt. The conquest itself W’ould be 
reasons easy, for the Ottoman power was all but gone. Egypt 
Sryptinn ^ splendid colony for France, assuring her on the 

hand of the Mediterranean, and on the other hand 
tiou. rendering the trade and mastery of England precari- 
ous, if it did not at once prove fatal to it. The thought 
had been presented to Louis XIV. by Descarbos, and ap- 
proved by Colbert. Choiseul had not rejected it iii bis day. 
“We can destroy England in Egypt, was Bonaparte’s belief. 
Ou the other hand the Directory, after much doubt, adopted 
the project, partly because of its dimensions and startling 
boldness, partly because the Five could thereby, for a time 
certainly, probably for ever, be delivered from the terrible 
young general whoso ambition was clear to them, and whom 
they feared. And 'so, in spite of all whisperings of pru- 
dence, and in spite of the threatening state of Europe, and 
the precarious condition of their power at home, the Direc- 
tory sanctioned Bonaparte’s plan, and furnished him with a 
tine fleet and army for the puri)os 0 . That able negotiator 
Talleyrand set out for Constantinople charged to endeavour 
to satisfy the Ottoman Porto as to the objects of the ex- 
pedition. 

Xho Bonaparte sailed from Toulon (19th May 1798) for Malta, 
Egyptian w^hich, by good will ot some of the knights and the idleness 
expedi- decadence of the Order of St John, he took at once ; 
thence to Alexandria, having escaped tlie English fleet 
under Nelson. He landed, and sent Kldber forward to 
capture Alexandria; then leaving him to garrison that 
city, he marched on Cairo, threw off the gallant attacks of 
the Mamelukes ou the way, showed to his soldiers the 
“forty centuries looking down ou them from the Pyra- 
mids,” defeated Mourad Bey, who endeavoured to defend 
Cairo, and entered that city in triumph. The whole of 
Egypt was thus subdued with one blow ; and Bonaparte 
was already, with his wonted energy, making plans for the 
permanent occupation and government of the country, was 
setting out with his savants to explore the wealth and 
wonders of the land, was writing home bulletins of glory, 
when there spread through the camp the news of the battle 
of the Nile, and one great disaster ruined all. Brueys, 
after receiving orders either to enter the i>ort of Alexandria 
or to withdraw to Corfu, had lingered near Aboukir, and 
was there caught by Nelson. The battle had lasted all the 
night of August 1 ; by the morning the English fleet was 
much shattered, but it had destroyed its enemy, with the 
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exception of four ships which escaped to Malta. It was the 179S, 
ruin of the French navy ; and how should the victorious 
anny at Cairo over get reinforcements or c'seopo from 
Egypt? Was the fate of St Louis in store for these new 
crusaders, who, unlike him, atlected Aralioinetun ways and 
customs, and issued proclamations which the pious Mussul- 
man might have thought written by a true believer I againi*r* 

The Ottoman Porto, far from being ai>pease(] by French 
explanations (indeed Talleyrand, shrewd man, saw that it 
wiiH hopeless, and never went to Constantinojile), declared 
war on France, and allied itself with England and llussia, — 
it v/aatho beginning of the new politics of the Maheunetans 
in Europe, the beginning of the end for them. A second 
coalition was at once organized against France. Russia, 
under Paul I., entered warmly into it, and constituted her- 
self the special patron and protector of the emigrant royal- 
ists ; the couit of Vienna made its preparations to shake 
off the yoke of Canqio Formio ; the five republics round 
about had learnt already that republicanihui under French 
patronage was very like servitude,— I lie French having 
an unhappy knack of always alienating those they patronize 
as liberators, — and seemed weary of seeing their finest works 
of art sent to Paris, as if to the w’orld s centro. ’I'hey were 
already listening to the court of Naples which hotly urged 
on war. France, on the other hand, w^as very unlit to fight. 

She bad lost all control of tlie Modi ten aru'an ; the army 
was weaker in itself, and much weaker by the absence of 
Bonaparte in Egypt ; finance was still amiss, with a terrible 
deficit ; the Directory inspired little confidence. The only 
ally of France was Siniin, and her navy had been destroyed 
the year before off Cape St Vincent by Admiral Jervis. 

The Directory raised money as it could, and j>ashod the Theoo>. 
great law of the “ conscription,” by wdiich every Frenchman Hcrlptioi. 
was compelled to be a soldier from the age of twenty to 
tw'onty-fivo, and ordered an immediate levy of 200,000 men. 

War began at once in Italy ; before tlio end of the year the 
whole peninsula from Piedmont to Sicily was at the feet of 
France. 

The Directory, having destroyed the neutrality of Swit o^wni 
zerland, thought it now necessary to occupy that country, in 
order to i»rotcct the frontiers of France on that side ; they 
also 8i)read their forces along their whole line, from Brune 
who commanded in Holland, to Murdonald w^ho was at 
Naples. The army of Massima formed the centre of the 
whole ; ho w%as instructed to enter Switzerland, seize the 
central Alps and the Vorarlbcrg and Tyrol, and thence to 
threaten Venice. It was an entirely new combination in 
European w'arfure, thanks to the new Helvetic Republic. 

Massena pushecl forward into Tyrol, but was arrested there 
by the ill success of his colleagues in Bavaria, and in Italy 
on the Po. Jourdan had been twice dofeatecl by the arch- 
duke Charles on the Danube, while Scherer, in Italy, after 
some successes, had been obliged to fall back after a disas- 
trous campaign. The Helvetic strategy had proved a 
failure, and Mass^im had to abandon his enterprise. The 
now^s of French reverses reaching Rastadt, where France 
was still trying to intimidate the feeble princes of the empire, 
the French envoys were told to leave the town, and were 
murdered on the road by Austrian hussars. The news of 
this barbaroUvS insult to the sacrosanct persons of a nation’s 
envoys roused immense excitement in France, and entirely 
did away the depression which had crept over the country 
The ranks of the army filled with amazing speed. The 
Helvetic jflan of advance was abandoned ; Massf^iia had com- 
mand of his old army and that of the Rhine, with his 
centre from the Lake of Constance to Basel ; Macdonald 
was withdrawn from Naples ; the army of Italy was com- 
manded by Mfireau, whom tlie Directory had restored to 
favour after eighteen months of inaction, consequent on 
his ambiguous dealings with Pichegru. 
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Thu campaign on the upper Hhine showed that the 
French were not hi rung enough to dufend feo long a line; 
they were j»u»hed back aw far us to Zurich, where Ma»h<^*ua 
delended hnnRflf for two days against the archduke 
Charles, and though in tlic mkI succcshIuI, he still found it 
better to fall back again. TJic AustJiaiis occupied the chief 
part of Switzerland, and w^ajted for the llussiauH to come 
0am- up. In Italy Mohmu also overpowered; his great 
Mignin aldlity as a <-npt.un aliim sa\(‘d his army from terrible 
Italy, disasters ufler the oi (’assano, in \khich Siuw^arrof 

treated bun very louglil), driving lam back and entering 
Alilmi, lie took up a good position near Aleseundria, and 
waited foi Miicdonald, who was coming up from Naples. 
After a vt-ry ditiuult cumjuigii, iu W'hich Moreau showed 
great vi^om and devotion, mid Macdonald had done his 
best, and tin l‘’icnch soldiers bud displayed all their old 
bravely, tin* two ui niies, after ter-riblo losses, united at 
Cenoa. Thu Dirot tury disinissod Macdonald, gave Moreau 
the (omniiind <>1 a new force on the Jlhine, and sent Joubeit 
to conmraud th(‘ army of Italy, In ul tempting to save 
Alessandria, bo was met by Snwarrof, who defeated him 
compIi‘t(‘!) (ir>th August 1799) at Novi, after a very haid- 
fought battle. Thw detout en(b*d tlu' French resistance in 
Italy ; Naples, Home, the \*illey of the Po, were all in the 
hands of the allies. From all snles news of disaster reached 
Paris ; the Dutch fleet jrassed over to the English ; an ex- 
peditionary force reached Ireland, only in tune to be taken 
prisoners ; the Eiighsli took Maioi’cu and blockaded Malta; 
the lUrssiaiis bocaiue masters r)f the Ionian Islands; Bona- 
parte oven, with tire army of Fgypt, hail suffered defeat from 
Sir Sidney Smith at St .lean d’Acio on the Syrian shore, 
in May, allei having taken Gaza and Jaffa, In India the 
friend of Fiance, Tijrpoo Srdiib, lay dead in the breach of 
Seringapatam (Itli May 1799). No wonder if after this 
the position of lire Directory l)ci‘aino very critical. It was 
loudly declaimed, in s[ute of facts, that the Five hod iuten** 
tionally sacrificed Bonai>arto; the public feeling in his 
favour grew with men’s sympathy and indignation. The 
Governinout was, with excojdion of Parras, one of honest 
U'ediocrity, a dangerous type in Franco ; Siey^s, who 
entered the Directoi’y in tlio year VI 1. (1799), was regarded 
as its enemy, and men i allied round him; Lucien Bona- 
parto, wdio w^us one of the J^'ive Hundred, led the opposition, 
which deckrred the council.s to bo in ponnauont session ; and 
thus the legislative power once more asserted its authority 
over the executive (18th iluuo 1799). It was a republi- 
can revival ; the constitution of the year III. seemed to bo 
sot aside ; the chai’acter of the Directory was changed by 
new aptH)iiituionts ; (lungs fell into confusion. It was 
clear that a head was wanted. 

Tidings of this state of things at last reached Bonaparte, 
who had been comjiletely cut off fi oiu France by the disaster 
of tlie ileet. It is said that he learnt it from a packet of 
gazettes I or warded to him by Sir Sidney Smith, Turkish 
armies had been gathering forco against him, and baffled in 
Syria, he had now’' to Irglit for existence in Egypt. Tho 
battle of Abonkir (24th July 1799), which destroyed one 
ot their armiofi, set him free. Not without lies aud dece|)- 
tions he stole away, Iciiv irig his army uudor command of 
KlrSbcr, whose independent temper troubled him ; for as he 
had faded to eomj^uor Syiia, and to w in an Oriental empire, 
he must now husteii hiune to push Lis fortunes in Franco, 
About the time tJiat ho leaehed Paris (October 1799) in a 
kind of triumph, as the hero of the brilliant success of 
Aboukir, the anxious eountry alsi> received tidings of the 
splendid campaign ol Masseua in Switzerland, the victory 
of Zurich (2‘lth Sei»teird)er 1799), the iiuarrels of Eussia 
and Austria, tho ret wait of Suwan of into Bavaria, and of 
the lesser successes wdth w hich Bruno defeated the duke of 
York in Holland, aud forced him to sign the capitulation 
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of Alkinaar (16th October 1799), France, relieved rather 1799, 
than triumphant, welcomed Bona|)arte with enthusiastic 
transports. No one cared to hiquire what he had done with 
his army ; he was there, aud that sufficed ; he was there, 
aud the reign of order w^as about to begin. To this, then, 
had the reign of reason, the rights of men, the republican 
pro 2 >agaiida, fallen ; men yearned only for a strong man, a 
stable government under which they might have equal peace. 

And Bona[>urte was willing enough to accept the part thus 
pressed on him ; he called to himself the moderate party, 
by far the largest in France, and prepared to seize on a dic- 
taturhhip. On the 18th and 19th of Brumaire (9th and 
lOlli November 1799) Bonaparte, who had allied himself 
with jSioyiis, and had round him a powerful group of friends 
and generals, carried out his plans in spite of the resistance and 19th 
of the patriots, the hostility of the Five Hundred, the uu- Bru- 
certain tcmpiir of tho tri»o])s. It was a moment of immeiifle 
peril for Bonaparte and las biollier Lucien, until, m reply 
to an apjioal to the soldiers, in which nothing was spared 
that could rouse them, the gr-enadiers rallied to their hero, 
and ejected the council then sitting at St Cloud. The Direc- 
toiy was suppressed, and in tlieir place were three consuls, 
up] K)inted provisionally. These weie Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Sioyib, and lloger-Ducos. Tw^o commissions were named to 
revise the constitution. The three cumsuls took oath to 
the llepublic. 

Thus the Hevolution pas.^ed into its last stage. It had The la«i 
tried to live with a king, hud tried to govern by democratic stage of 
seventies, had also been moderate; it now became mill- 
tary. The despot, w^ho, accoi^ding to Aristotle, haunts like a 
dark spectre the steers of democracy, had now, at ton yeuis’ 
end, overtaken and destroyed its forerunner. “Eadem 
magistratuum numinu,” no doubt ; aUo, as in tho case oi 
imperial Home, a new dynasty founded on the sword. 

Bonaparte had no sooner secured his i evolution than he Bouh 
Bct himself with his wonted vigour and sagacity to coiisoli- 
date it. die saw that France was weary at heart of the 
struggles and change.s of parties ; lie wished to sweep away 
all remembrance tliat he too had been, in profession at lea.st, 
an ardent partisan ; he felt that he, supported by his 
bayonets, was strong enough to treat faction with contempt. 
Therefore he said, “ Let there be no more Jacobins, nor 
moderates, nor royalists ; lot all be FicncLmon and as he 
said it, oil Franco recognized that this was the equality they 
sought, aud hailed him as their master. When the cuusiils 
sentenced fifty-nine democrats to exile, the popular feeling 
showed itself so completely in favour of an amnesty for all 
that they were compelled to recall the order. Parties were 
now^ insignificant, because Bonaparte vvas great. 

On the 13th of December 1799 the “ Constitution of the Ooii«^tu 
year VITL,” chiefly the w^ork of Sieyes, was put forth. tjJtiouoi 
There wore to be three consuls, first, second, aud third, vJll*** 
not equal as at Koine, named for ton ycai's, and re-eligible. 

Of these the first consul bad in fact all the pow er ; be alone 
could promulgate laws, name luinistscrs, ambassadors, and 
officers generally, W'hile the second and third had only a 
comsultative voico, which could not be of great avail ; their 
two voices could not out-vote that of their so-called colleague. 

A council of state was to be charged with the drawing of 
all laws, its members to be named by the first consul ; laws 
thus fiumed should be presented to a tribunate of a hundred 
members ; this body, after discussion of the project, was to 
pass it on, in the hands of three orators, wlio should discuss 
it against three counsellors of state nominated by the 
Government, in the presence of the legislative body, which 
finally adopted or rejected the law by a secret ballot without 
debate. This legislative body was composed of three 
huudred members. Lastly, there was to be a senate of eighty 
life members, who should confirm or annul all acts which 
might be referred to it, on grounds of their constitutbnal 
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I7«>- character. They also were to name the consuls, tribunes, 
ISOO. and the legislative body, choosing them from a list of 5000 
names, which were to be chosen by 50,000 persons, who 
themselves should bo elected by 500,000 electors, who in 
their turn were to be named by universal suffrage. Sena- 
tors were to be elected to vacancies by cooptation, from 
a list of three candidates presented by the legislative body, 
the tribunate, and the first consul. Bonaparte had modi- 
fied this elaborate structure before it saw the light, by 
significantly cutting out all the poor guarantees for 
liberty it contained. As it stood, it was merely the decent 
robe which shrouded the naked dictatorship of the first 
consul. The people, by an oatlmsiastio jilebiscitc, adopted 
Th« it almost unanimously. Bonaparte having accepted the post 
three he had arranged for himself, two new men were associated 
oousulr. -ivith him ; Cambac^res, a distinguished lawyer, and not 
a politician, as second consul; and Lebrun, an elderly 
man, good at the bureau, the type and representative of 
French officiality, as third consul. The senate was filled 
with the must distinguished names in Franco — men great 
in science and arts, as well as in arms or politics ; the 
legislative body whom they selected, after tlie decimal 
system explained above had reduced the candidates to 5000, 
were certain to bo (^uiet obsequious people. Finally, lest 
public opinion should bo disturbed in its happy unanimity, 
the freedom of the press came suddenly to an end ; for the 
First Consul thought that thirteen journals were enough for 
France, and these were all duly submissive to the Govern- 
ment. Thus <lid dictatorial power usurp the place of liberty, 
and a system began, based on falsehood and illegal force, yet 
so splendid and so welbsuited to the needs of fainting Franco 
that she has only in our day at last escaped from the glamour 
of it, and from the worship of the Napoleonic idea. The 
TheFirst First Consul took up his abode, early in 1800, at theTuil- 
Consul eries, and at once formed a ministry : — his brother Lucicn 
Sttilters home office; Gaudin for finance ; Berth ier for the 

* army; Talleyrand, ex-bishup, for foreign affairs, andFoucheS 
lord of spies, for police, — the last two the only politicians 
in the company ; they both had abandoned lioly orders. 
Without a jiortfolio, in close relation with Bonaparte, was 
Maret, better knoun by liis later title of duke of Bassano, 
the first founder of the Moniteur Uulverself a man of upright 
The new character and unwearied industry. The spirit of system, 
despot- visible in the constitution, and in the tastes and character of 
Bonaparte, was at once indelibly impressed on the adminis- 
tration of the country. All sprang from one centre, the First 
Consul; a prefect was set over each department, with huI>- 
prefects under him ; it was a more perfect development of 
the intendant’s office under the old regime ; the prefects 
named the local mayors, and thus the whole machine re- 
ceived all its impulses from headquarters, and formed a per- 
fectly compact and easy-going government. Local law and 
local finance were also organized in a similar way ; and by 
a simple edict as to the method of tax-gathering, joined to 
the new confidence all France felt in her ruler, the crushing 
difficulty of the deficit was at once got rid of. Peculation 
became impossible ; taxpayers were equally and fairly 
charged ; none were allowed to f^ll into arrears ; and the 
country, being really rich, speedily rose into pn)sperity. 
Salaried officials covered the whole land with a network, 
each for his daily bread interested in the stability of govern- 
ment. The principle of the new government, in general 
administration, in finance, in the church, in the law, was 
that of absolute subservience of all officials to the head ; and 
the love of France for bureaucracy, which has made her 
the chosen land of an officjial hierarchy, made this organi- 
zation the most complete and successful that the world hod 
hitherto ever seen. The disturbances in the west, caused 
by the monarchists, were put down without difficulty. 

Bonaparte had promised peace to France ; and ho at once 
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wrote a letter to George ITI , with characteristic indifforonc# 
to the English constitution, offering to make peace directly 
with him. Pitt, as minister, replied by refusing to nego- 
tiate, till France should replace on the tlirono her ancient 
dynasty. The terms of the refusal ofiVndod the French 
people, and strengthened Bona[)arto'H [»o‘^ifion. Bnssia 
made poaco ; Prussia stimd neutral. Anatiia and England, 
with Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Mainz, determined to con- 
tinue the contest. 

The campaigns of 1 800 were thus planned by Bunaparta 
^^fasscna with a weak army was loft to defend the Biviera 
from Nice to Genoa, and there to employ as much as 
possible the Austrians in Italy, The Rhino army, led by 
Moreau, should threaten Bavaria, after finally grasping the 
all-important strategic position of the corner of the Black 
Forest, between Ilhino and Danube ; meanwhile Bonaparte 
himself, quietly and wuth scru])ulous secrecy, collected a 
third groat army for himself, destined fi-»r the Po. Massena^s 
army was driven back ami suffered considerable reverses; 
the Austrians under ^lelas jienerrated across the frontier; 
Bonaparte, however, knew that I'rovcnco was not the heart 
of Franco, and that with [Massena holding out at Genoa, no 
very serious attack could be made in the south. Moreau's 
army of the Rhino ])onetratcd into Bavaria, drove the 
Austrians back to Dim, and jirepared to send a part of 
its right flank across the Alps to join the main central 
movement of Bonaparte. Ills army of the centre, collected 
rapidly at Geneva, made its famous passago of the »St Ber- 
nard, while Lis right went over the Mont C\'nis, and the 
right flank (»f Moreau's army, now his loft, cn^ssed the St 
Ootthard. To the ninn^ement of all, the Austrians saw 
Bonaparte returniug to the sceno of his old Iriuinphs, and 
entering Milan in triumph. They hastily drew themselves 
together; the fall of Genoa, after a 8j)len(lid defence by 
MassiSna, freed a large fori'e. Tbo astoinuling battle of 
Marengo (14th Juno 1800) decided the campaign ; “in it 
the Austrians lost all they had gained in eighteen months battle of 
and by twenty victories." The armistice of Ah'ssandriu Marongo 
followed at once; for Marengo hinl given Bonaparte the 
command of all the upper valley of llio Po, and the Austrians 
withdrew behind the Mincio. Meanwhile Moieaii, with the 
army of the Rhine, was doing excellent work in Bavaria, and 
had taken the ascendant all along his lino, when tidings of 
the convention of Alessandria brought his campaign to an 
end. I'cace, however, did not follow ; the English Govern- 
ment eagerly urged the Austrians t(» hold on, and hostilities 
began again, late in the year, in the valley of the upper 
J )anube, where Moreau, supported by Ney,won the splendid 
victory of lluhcnlindeii not far from Munich (liJd December 
1800), and after a senes of biilliant combats drove the 
Austrians back, till Vienna w'ns in terror. Tlicn an armistice 
w^as signed at Steyer, by w^hich Austria ceded her strong 
jdaces in Tyrol and those of Bavaria to the French army. 

The army of Italy also won great arl vantages, and compelled 
Austria to sign an armistice, by which France occupied a 
number of important points in north Italy. In concert with 
Pius VII., lately elected pope, Murat menaced the kingdom 
of Naples, and a third armistice, which closed the Neapoli- 
tan harbouis to England, ended the war The peace of Ttoaceol 
Lunifwille was concluded on February 9, 1801, between 
France and Austria. It was dmwn on the basis of the 
treaty of Canipo Fonnio ; France sccurod the left bank of 
the Rhine and the Belgian provinces ; the independence of 
the four republics was recognized ; the pope was replaced 
in his states ; Tuscany was ceded to France, and became 
the heart of a new kingdom of Etruria, The king of 
Naples also made bis peace with France, on the terms of 
his armistice. 

England alone stood out against the First Consul, who 
seemed able to impose his will on Europe. It is impossibley 
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at tliifl distance of time, to realize completely tbe combinar 
tion of causes wbich led to tlie detorniiued resistance of 
England ; the most prominent and least defensible cause 
was the ‘‘dominium mans,’’ asseited in o]>poBitiun to the 
j)rmciplos of the armed neutrality of 1780. At the end 
of tlm 18tU century the English navy bad risen to very 
great proportions, and the interests of the country, as was 
tiioii thought, weie L»K-<tilc to tin* claims of neutral com- 
merce. ConHoquently, tlic northern powers, irritated and 
insulted by English cl^liul^ carried old with the strong hand, 
formed a great cnjilition at the end of 1800, in which Den* 
mark and h\v< den, IJushia and I’russm, set themselves to 
secure the liberty of the seas. They invited the First Consul 
to join them, and ho desin*d nothing better ; it seemed as if 
the national hatred of France against Pitt and England 
woulil now find vent, and would overthrow that ])ersistent 
enoniy. It set nied, too, as if lionapiirte, as he consolidated 
his power at home, would bo able to assert himself also as 
the piotectoi of the liber ties of Eun^jie abroad. On the other 
side, the English Ouveniinent did nut waste time. Parker 
and Nelson wti'esorrt into the Baltic, to break iij) the coali- 
tion, if pohHihle. Ah Denmark had the most ready fleet, 
dn<l was in fact the most active member of the coalition, 
Nelson dotcniiincd to strike hard at Copenhagen. The 
haubfought battle of (\)penliagen, in which the Danes m idc 
heroic resislaueo to the English forces, led to an armistice; 
and the assassination of tin* emperor Paul L, which leversed 
the i»olicy of llussia, brought the great coalition to an end. 
By the Mummer of 1801 the northern powers were all again 
the friends and allies of l^higland. It was in vain that 
Bonapaite threatened the Ihrglish shores with invasion; he 
felt that his great [rlan had broken down, and wanted a 
little bi’eathing tiine. lie made peace witJi Portugal, occu- 
pying with Fr ench troo[»s two of its jrrovinces. On the other 
hand, the ainiy lion rpaiLe hud left in Egypt, after the re- 
fusal of England to allow it to return to Eurojre, had lost 
its general Kleber, who had been assassinated by a I'urk ; | 
all the efforU made to reinforce the army from France failed , 
an English force li'um Minorca, ami 7000 sepoys from India, 
as W(*ll as a Turkibh ar'iiiy, now converged on Egypt. 
Aborcroniby, at Aboukir, rejmlsedthe attack of the French 
under Menuii; the French army after a short time had to 
rai)itulate (27tli Juno 1801), and was carried over to 
France in English ships. 

At tiro same time war between Franco and England was 
drawing to an end; the negotiations were concluded in 
March 1802 by the pi^aee of Amiens. The j>riuciple.s of 
tiro armed neutrality hud failed to establish themselvc.s, 
and Iviigland secured not only her comnraiid of the sea, but 
ber lordship ovei India. She had also freed Portugal, the 
kingdom of Naples, the Stales of the Church, from French 
control ; l^gyptw.is irstoi’ed to the Sublime Porte. On the 
other hand, tlie authority of Fi-aiice in central Europe re- 
mained unbroken , the gloat campaigns on the Po and the 
Danube had seemed this result. The brilliant successes of 
the French arms, and the treaties of Luneville and Amiens, 
jrroparod the way for the next forward muvoment of the 
First Consul Meaiiwliilo l<"rance at home was prosperous 
and proiluctive ; Bonaparte’s splendid gifts of organization 
continued to woi'k womleiH; he made the income of the 
country meet all the outgoings, and created a real suiplus, a 
thing unknown tbrouglrmit the previous century. On every 
side fresh energy wms evoked, new eutorpriso stimulated ; 
all things wei*e felt to pi’oceed from one centre, — a centre not, 
as in the old inoiiarch>, of seltishness and waste, but of 
active and benolieent inlliience. Too little was left for | 
private and spoiitanemis effort, that being the w^eak side of , 
the development of Franco ; yet considering the state of 
the country, the rule ol a beneticent despot was welcome 
and most successfuL The greatest work of this period 
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' was the construction of the civil code, on which Bonaparte ISOMu 
himself worked with amazing zeal, clearness, and ability. Tire 
It was issued in January 1804. In other domestic matters Napo- 
his ascendency displayed itself more and more; the 
tempts made against his life enabled him to crush and 
terrorize the extremer republicans. The system of senatus- 
' cmmlteSf by which he veiled his arbitrary edicts under the 
authority of an obsequious senate, enabled him by degrees 
to crush the remnant of free discussion still possessed by 
Franco in the tribunate of tEe constitution. He got rid of 
, constitutional opposition as readily as be had freed himself 
from the attempts of conspiracy, and reduced the legislative 
I assembly to a nullity. The age of the llovolution seemed 
I to be past ; the grand organi/iug faculty of the First Consul 
i was doing what the destructive forces of the republic could 
j not do, — was reconstructing society on a basis partly new 
and partly old, was centralizing authority, was creating a 
despotism adapted to the phraseology of a “ republic one 
and indivisible,” and giving to France a new position among 
the nations. For the autocracy of Napoleon was the direct 
outcome of republicanism, as it allied itself with military 
organization, and slowly atti'acted to itself many of the 
relics of the old order of things. Though essentially hostile 
to real liberty, the coming empire sprang out of a great and 
, generous effort made by France in that diioctiou ; it was 
not till our own days that she succeeded, if even now she 
I has succeeded, in shaking off the iron trammels of imperial- 
ism, and ruling herself with constitutional freedom and 
calmness under the republic of her choice. 

In those years (1800-1804) the First Consul not only The ns- 
crushed the 8i)irit ol the two chambers and the tribunate, construe 
but also paKsed on boldly to reconstruct French society, a ^ 
much harder task. Directly after the peace of Aniiena, 

I when Franco was in the first flush of an unwonted tran- 
quillity, Bonaparte made tei-ms with the papacy, and by the 
I Concordat reconstructed the Church of France. ^ All the old The Coc< 
divisions wore swept away ; ten archbisht)[)rics and fifty cordat. ^ 
bislioprics w ere newly mapped out by First Consul and ro[>e ; j 

and in 1802 the will of Bonaparte and Tius VII. per- i 

emptorily put an end to the schism between refractory and ' 

constitutional clergy, and so cut away from the ancient mon- 
ai-chy its chief siijrport. The traditional life of the church 
was rudely cut off, tue authority of the state was disi»layed 
in full; the constitutional priests were sacrificed to the 
political needs of the First Consul, who saw that, if he would 
have firm hold of power, he must first win over the royalist 
clergy. The chief o]>poneut8 of the llovolution got the 
chief rew'urds ; the constitutionalists were mortified. From 
this moment dates the friendship between the Napoleonic 
dynasty aud the Church of Home ; from this dates also that 
secret hostility between the clergy and the army, which has 
t)ftcn since that period produced results none the less strik 
ing because their origin was concealed. For the time, 
however, the paramount authority of Bonaparte over the 
army made resistance impossible. The weak point in the 
arrangement was the certainty that in their hearts the 
coiirtier-liko clergy would always prefer a Bourbon to a 
Napoleon ; and of this, too, history has jirovided more than 
one proof. Still, for the time, iii church as in army, the 
step was successful, and gave strength to Bonapartc^s posi- 
I lion. The emigrants also returned, thanks to an armistice, Betnni 
mid in large numbers took oath to respect the new govern- 
iiieiit. It was a bold and hazardous step, which the first 
consul afterwards saw good reason to regret. An exiled 
adherent of a lost cause never changes, never learns pru- 
dence, never is satisfied with the df' facto ruler of his people ; 
his mind is warped, his moral sense, in matters political, 
vitiated ; the existing government has in him a secret 
enemy, a plotter and intriguer, a fierce fanatic, outwardly 
subdued, inwardly smouldering, and ready to burst forth in 
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flame whenever the breath of a royal whisper fans the 
embers. 

In restoring the Catholic clergy and the ancient nobles 
to France, Bonaparte affirmed a principle hostile to the 
revolution, necessary for a despotism. He must have classes 
of society intermediate,” as he said, “ between the people 
and the powers ** to settle the ba-ies of the Republic, one 
must throw on the sand some masses of granite,^* an apt 
illustration of the way in which this despot of an iron will 
determined to crush all liberty in Fmnce. Unfortunately 
for him bis heavy masses of grauite ” after all, while 
they crushed the people, formed but an insecure foundation 
rtie nm- for himself. The same motive led him to reorganize educa- 
v4*rsityof ^nd to establish the university — in his hands a mere 
creature of power, a raachiuo to turn out public officers, and 
to centralize and unify all education in France; imblic 
schools or li/cees throughout France wore all dependent on 
this central university. Education, as is always the way 
under a despot, took a mathematical and scientific bias ; 
moral sciences and history found no place ; theology was 
left for the clergy in their seminaries ; the dead languages 
held a secondary position. To this new organization France 
owes, in large part, her impractical ignorance of modern 
languages, geography, political ect^iioiny ; she has not yet 
entirely shaken off the load thus imposed on her shoulders. 
The Next, the institution of the Legion of Honour wbs the 
liegionof beginning of a new aristocracy, and w^as meant to supply 
Honour, another blank m the new liieiarchy of this growing military 
despotism. Finally, the First Consul constructed a new con* 
The con- atitution, that of the yeai X., which strengthened his ow'ii 
position, and weakened still further all the elements of re- 
publican and constitutional opposition. It Nvaa adopted 
with olisequious unanimity (4t]i August 1802). During 
this period the influence of the First Consul >vas also domin- 
ant across a large part of Europe : the four rejiublics rested 
on him, and were much modified at hia demand ; the lesser 
states of Germany allowed him to interfere in their affairs ; 
he was able to overcome, at least for a while, the suspicion 
and ill-will of Russia. On the seas also his activity was felt ; 
he was anxious to restore the colonial [)ower of France, 
shattered by the war ; he interlerod in the affairs of Hayti, 
and hoped also to recover his influence over Egypt and the 
Mediterranean. England, seeing her special pmviiice of the 
seas thus invaded, and never very well jdeased with Bona- 
parte and the peace of Amiens, declared war against France 
in the spring of 1803. 

Bonaparte at once occujiled on the one hand Hanover, 
war with on the other Na[)les, made friendly overtures to the United 
England, j^^ates, and threatened the English shores with invasion. 
Europe was divided into two hostile camps, and a groat and 
stubborn war impended. Russia at once sided with Eng- 
land ; the court of Vienna, though unable at once to go to 
war, warmly sympathized with the opposition to France ; 
Prussia held aloof ; England also seconded the underground 
resistance of the old royalists in France, This was the 
period of the consi>iracy which led to the seizure by Bona- 
parte of the duke of Enghicu, a seizure on the soil of Baden, 
excusable on no plea of international law or sudden necessity, 
his military and violent mockery of a trial, and his iicr- 
emptory execution, Moreau, wffiom the First Consul was 
glad to be rid of, for he alone could be a rival in the affec- 
tions of the army, was exiled to the United States; Pichegru 
committed suicide in prison; a handful of others were 
executed; and the First Con.sul, taking advantage of the 
excitement and indignation of all France, bad himself pro- 
claimed Emperor of the French (18th May 1804). A 
new constitution, of imperial texture, was woven for the 
occasion. Hereditary succession w’lis affirmed; six great 
dignitaries, with high sounding imperial titles and no power, 
were established ; the military splendours of the marshalate 
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reappeared; the council of state and the senate were charged 1805-E 
with all legislative functions; the older bodies, the tribunate 
and the legislative body, were a mere appendage; and thus 
began the imperial age. 

VI. The Empire. 

Imperialism is an overlordship over nations. It is more impt- 
than this ; it is, strictly speaking, the representation of both nalism 
the empire of old Rome and the Holy Roman Empire, with 
all the high claims involved therein. In this sense, im- 
j)erialism claims temporal lordship over all the earth, and 
rears its head side by side with the papocy, which asserts a 
R 2 »iritual headsliip as wide and as complete. The full theory 
of neither has over been realized ; and as time has gone on, 
both ideas have grown weaker, and pale images of both 
have sprung up. As the world has become wider, it has 
become clear that neither the principle of nationality nor that 
of independence of thought was compatible with either 
empire or papacy. And, as time has gone on, tlie imiiorml 
name itself has undergone large mollifications We have 
scon an ompresb of India, an em})eri)r of Austria, an 
emperor of China, an em2)ur()rof Mexico, all names com- 
j)letcly wide of the true ini 2 >erial idcji. And the title of 
“Emporour des Fmn^'ais,” \\hich Bonaparte now assumed, 
with acclamation of France, carried in itself a reversal of 
old ideas, for it affirmed a personal lordship, based on the 
sovereignty of the people, as expressed by a jfltUascito Be 
this as it may be, the i>i»\\er was real, and was wielded with 
iron will and unscruj^ulous genius. 

The strength of England on the seas soon comjiellcd TliethW 
Najiuleon to make his chief attack on Austiia, while Eng- coalitioa. 
land and Russia once more drew together against Inm. In 
1805 his grand army j>enetmted into the Millcy of the 
Danube, took Ulm, and m s 2 )ite of the king of Pinshiu’s 
accession to tho coalition, pushed on as far as to Vienna. 
Napoleon occupied all the upper and middle Danube valhy, 
and then mai’ched northwards in imrsuit t>f the ein]>eror 
Francis of Austria, who hud fled into Morn\ia. On the 
2d of December 1805 he won the great battle ol Austerhtz, 
which for the time reduced the allies to impotence. Peace 
followed at IVesburg (26th December 1805) between Peace of 
France and Austria, by which that ancient power was Presburg. 
2 >arted out among its neighboui*s. 

Two months before this the decisive battle of Trafalgar jiattlo 
had finally disi)OBed of the remaining naval force of Franco o! Trs- 
and Spain (21st October 1805), and, leaving England iu talgar. 
complete .security, enabled her to continue i^itlioiit fear her 
task of obstinate resistance, at the very moment when 
PVance seemed to have completely trium 2 >hed over the 
united hostility of continental Europe. 

The emperor at once, characteristically guided by his love Napo- 
of grand conceptions and far-reaching combinations, set leon’a 
himself to surround France with a great system of “ federa- 
tive states of the empire,” in “ throe compact nations of ua/ 
Italians, Germans, Sj^aniards.” But if he overrated his own lUviue. 
constructive genius, he underrated the obstinacy of his 
enemies, and soon found himself met by a fourth coalition, 
against which lie proposed to build up the Ut»nfederacy of 
tho Rhine, and to restore the dej)cudence of the lesser 
( irerman princes on France, and so to carry out the ideas of 
Henry IV., of Richelieu and Mazarin. War, however, 
broke out in a different (quarter. The restoration by France 
of Hanover to England, a part of the series of negotiations 
which followed tho peace of Presburg and the death of Pitt, 
roused the utmost anger in Prussia, and led to new com- War 
bi nations, as a consequence of which the king of Prussia, . 
without waiting for help from England or Russia, rushed ^™***** 
on war (September 1806). The battle of Jena (1 4th 
October 1806) and Auerstadt completely overthrew the 
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Prmi«ian power, and the conquest of PniSBia was comt)leted 
before the end of the year, and before the IluBsians had 
time to come up to the Buccour of their allioB. A winter 
campaign followed, in which the suti’eriugs of the troops and 
the obstinate resifttaTice of the RnsMans at PuUusk and 
Eylau (8th Pebruov 1807) arrested the triumphant move, 
meut of the emperor for a time. In the Bummer of 1807, 
having Becured the line of the ViBtula, he defeated the 
KuBHiaiiH at Friodland (14th June), and took Koiiigsberg, 
The The treaty of Tilsit (7th July 1807) followed; for Russia 
needed rest, and Napoleon was not sorry to pause. It 
is the highcHt point of the emperor’s renown. His hand 
waB felt lliroughout all Europe ; it seemed as if England 
alone was beyond his power. 

U'he deteiiiiinatiou of the emperor to rearrange the whole 
map of Europe, and to assert his power in every quarter, led 
The hnn to that Spanish war whence sprang the resistance which 
fipanifsb at Inst overthrew iiim* For he decided ou subduing the 
w, wlude I’eniuHula, including Portugal ; the PortugueBc court 
took iliglit to Brazil on the approach of Junot, while Charles 
IV. of S]>aiu, and his minister Oodoy fled from Madrid at 
the a PI )roacli of Murat. N apoleon, after some finesBing with 
(liailes’s son Ferdinand, placed Josejjli Bonaparte, a very 
iiu’(>irn>ctent person, on the Sj)aniBli throne, and transferred 
Murat, wIjo waa his brotlier-in-law to the vacated throne 
of Naples. The Spaniards rose in revolt, and that wearing 
guerilla warfare began which oiionod the way for the sue- 
pesBful arms of England. The capitulation of Baylen ruined 
for the time the French power in Spain ; Dupont and Vedel 
were comiiellcd to lay down their arms; in Portugal 
England now began to appear, and on 2lBt August 1808 
Sir Arthur Wellesley won the battle of Vimiera. When 
Napoleon found that, as thus in Spain, the peoples rose 
against him, ho ought to have recognized the hollowness of 
his friendships with the kings, lie longed, however, to be 
one of their comity, as well as to have vassal kings and 
princes under himself ; to this end ho had created a new 
and high-sounding aristocracy aroundhis throne ; for this end 
when Germany, led by Austria, now began again to move 
against him, Napoleon drew towards RuHsia, and was com- 
pletely dui>ed by the emperor Alexander. Having, as he 
thought, made all safe on that side, ho turned his attention 
to Spain, and, in spite of guerilla warfare, entered Madrid 
(4tli Docember 1808), Sir John Moore, who from the west 
coast liad puuetrated as far as to Salamanca, was driven 
back by Soiilt supported by the emperor, and after the 
battle of Corunna (14th January 1809), in which ho fought 
at bay and lost his life, the English had to embark and 
withdraw. The siege of Saragossa, however, contested 
with all the tenacity and devotion of the Siianish character, 
• wore out (he strength of the French forces, and their tenure 

of Spain was felt to bo most precarious, 
fifth Now followed a fifth coalition against Napoleon, whose 
wndition gubjocts at home were beginning to show signs of exhaus- 
tion. Still, when his army marched into Bavaria, it seemed 
as strong, as enthusiastic, us well commanded as ever. By 
splendid combinations and a series of victories, Napoleon 
swept down the Danube valley, and took Vienna, Ere 
long he was chocked by the terrible battle jof Gross Aspern 
or Essling (21st and 22d May 1809) just below Vienna, in 
which his victory was purchased at a price ho could ill afford. 
He had to pause, while the Austrian court gathered itself 
togothor in Moravia. When he saw this, and felt that all 
Europe was beginning to move behind him, he too gathered 
his strength up, ami marching against the Austrians 
defeated them, under the command of the archduke 
Battle of Charles, in the decisive battle of Wagram (5th and 6th 
Wagretu. July 1809), -Hi victory which, while it ruined for the time 
the military power of Austria, also weaken^ him to a 
dangerous point. It was therefore at once followed by 
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die armbtiee of Z|^m> wliich M, 4n a skiit to tba 
hollow peace of Vienna. This agreement broke rip the 
coalition, handed over to Napoleon the Dlyrian provinces 
with a part of Tyrol and gave him an imperial bride 
in Maria Louisa, daugliter of the Austrian emperor. 
Napoleon at once returned to Paris, to celebrate his 
marriage, and to organize afresh his vast empire. Nothing 
escaped his care ; he coerced the press, rearranged finance, 
which had grown to be a very heavy burden, saw that the 
churcli was duly submissive and duly paid, and held the 
I pope in honourable bondage at Savona. In other parts 
things went not amiss ; the foolish Walchcren exj^ition 
mouldered away; in Spain Wellington with difficulty 
held out against Spanish indolence and corruption, and the 
genius of Marshd Soult The lines of Torres Vedras 
(1810-1811), which the English general defended against 
MasB(5na, form the turning-point of the history of Napo* 
loon’s triumphs. His last great victory was Essling^ 
henceforward his successes will bring no lasting good ; his 
failures will draw him towards his fail The successful 
winter in the Torres Vedras lines was followed by 
Wellington’s famous campaign of Almeida, Badajoz, and 
Ciudad-Rodrigo (1 61 1-1812), in which the English general 
separated Soult and Mass^na, while he secured for himself 
a splendid base of operations for the future. 

But before this, the fiattering friendship of Russia hod The wir 
turned to gall Ever since the end of 1809 Napoleon had 
seen how hollow all was in tlie north, end at last, early in 
1812, war broke out. Napoleon, misled by brilliant schemes, 
and ever trustful in bis star, determined at once to crush the 
resistance of Russia ; as ho had entered Berlin, Madrid, and 
Vienna, so he would also enter Moscow, and thence at last 
dictate peace to all the world. He seemed to think he had 
two things only to do, conscrire et prescire,” — to sum- 
mon up aud sacrifice the whole youth of France as conscripts, 
and then to prescribe his own terms to Europe. This 
terrible blunder cost him his throne. He left his soldiers 
in Spain to take care of themselves ; though he must have 
seen that they were almost as much in want of help as that 
army had been which he so selfishly left behind him in 
Egypt. With this difficulty in his rear, and the vast dis- 
tances, huge armies, and terrible climate of Russia before 
him, he set forth in the spring of 1812 ou his famous and 
fatal march to Moscow. He crossed the Niemen, and 
reaching Wilna, the capital of Lithuania, halted there to re- 
cruit his troops (Juno 1812), which were in unusual db- 
order. Here ho proclaimed bb sympathy for Poland, while 
he tried not to offend the Austrbns or to unsettle their 
share of the dismembered kingdom. Negotiations also 
went on ; the emperor of Russia offered terms, which were 
refused at once ; Bernadotfce, now by election prince-royal of 
Sweden (2lBt August 1810), who knew the character of hb sixth 
late master, also had dealings with Napoleon, while at the coslitiom 
same time he made alliance with the czar, and began a sixth 
coalition against France ; England joined the new league, 
and Turkey made peace with Russia. Still Napoleon per- 
severed ; he won the hard-fought battle of Smolensk (17th 
August 1812), though he did not succeed in cuttmg off the 
retreat of the Russians, who burnt everything as they with- 
drew, leaving a desert for the French. The terrible battle 
of Borodino, one of the hardest struggles in hbtory, 
gave Napoleon a victi>ry, though the Russians again with- 
drew in good order (7th September). They did not attempt 
to defend Moscow, retiring thence, and leaving the capital 
as a snare in which the ruin of the foe was inevitaUe.” 

And so it proved ; the French army entered Moscow in 
triumph, and Napoleon established himself at the Kremlin 
(15th September) ; the next day the whole town burst into 
fiames ; after five days nothing was standing save the 
churches, and perhaps a tenth of the city. It was savage 
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^ it wa« heroic ; at aoy rate, it was completely successful 
I^e emperor Alexauder spurned all overtures for peace ; 
his armies grew more threatening ; the French communica- 
tions were clearly unsafe ; the winter was not far off ; it 
looked as if Napoleon might even be shut up in Moscow. 
The great retreat was inevitable. In the middle of October 
the French army began to pour out of the gates of Moscow, 
and then began a running battle at every point. The 
army bled at every pore, and Noy with the utmost heroism 
protected the rear* At last Napoleon reached Wiliia j there 
the worst of the pursuit seemed to be over, and there were 
both food and raiment; there he, leaving Murat in com- 
mand, abandoned the shattered remnants of tlie grand 
army, and took flight to France (5th December 1812). The 
remainder of the retreat was even more ruinous tlian what 
had gone before ; it was but a handful out of so groat a 
host that reached the frontiers of France again. Of 
450,000 men who set forth, probably not 100,000 returned. 
The war In Spain affairs had been almost as bad for Franco. Early 
In Spain. 13^2 Wellington had taken Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, 

and thou advancing into Spain, defeated Marmont and 
the French at Salamanca (2 2d July 1812), and occupied 
Madrid. In the autumn Soult, by able dispositions and a 
stronger force, compelled him to retreat again to Ciudad 
Rodrigo. The campaign had shown the weakness of the 
French occupation, while it had greatly lessened their 
resources and the part of the Hpaiusli territory at their 
disposal 

War France still worshipped her chief. The now and severe 
with conscription gave him another vast army ; and ho set forth 

to punish Prussia, which had declared war against him, in 
concert with Russia. Tlio Connans always have honoured 
this period of their history as a great resurrection, and as 
the birthtime of their true national life. The emperor 
passed through Maiiiz to Erfurt, and fought his first battle, 
a severe one, on the plain of Lutzen ; the defeated 
Prussians and Russians fell back in good order through 
Dresden, Napoleon following them hard, defeating them 
and driving them out of their intrenched camp at Jiautzen 
(20th and 21st May 1813), whence they rotieatod again 
in perfect order. It was evident that the temper of (Icr- 
many had entirely changed since Jena. An armistice, 
which followed, led to much negotiation at Dresden, 
where Napoleou^s headquarters lay. The upshot of it 
all was that Austria joined Russia and Prussia, and the 
war went on. The attack of the allies on Dresden, which 
lasted two days (26th and 27th August), ended in their 
repulse and defeat ; Russiau supports came up in October, 
and it was plain that they were going to cut the Froiish 
communications, and coop Napoleon up in Dresden for 
the winter. The king of Bavaria at this moment joined 
the allies, and made the emperor’s position still more 
precarious. He nou^ withdrew from Dresden, and near 
The Leipsic came into collision with his enemies, who were 
battle of waiting for him there. On the 16th of October 1813 
Leipaic. Qf decisive battles in the world’s history. 

Napoleon’s forces were far outnumbered by those of 
the allies ; and some of his German troops deserted 
In the thick of the flght. The battle raged on the 16th 
and the 18th ; on the 19th Napoleon, completely defeated, 
began to withdraw. At Hanau he overthrew Wrede, and 
out a passage for his army; the victorious emperors 
followed closely on his heels, and barely half his men 
reached home. The campaign had broken to pieces the 
dominance of France in Europe; and all the imperial 
creations, the confederation of the Rhine, the kingdom 
of Westphalia, the Batavian republic, came to an end. 
George III. resumed the electorate of Hanover ; Austria 
recovered her lost provinces; in Spain the throne of Joseph 
Bonaparte fell, for the battle of Vittoria (2lal June 1813) 
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had utterly destroyed the power of the French in the 1818 1 
peninsula. Wellington drove them out of Spain, and in 
spite of the vigour and ability of Soult, the two great fron- 
tier fortresses of Pampelima and St Soba.stian fell. 
Wellington entered southern France, and in November 
threatened Bayonne. Napoleon could only complain, with 
the tone of an irritated master, that he had been defeated 
by the treason of his servants, that is, of liia German 
subjects. 

On his return to Paris, the emperor found the tone of 
feeling very much changed. In the legislative body men 
vonturod to denounce his rule ; such outspoken words had 
not been heard for years. He angrily replied with his 
“ I’etat, e’est moi,'’ “ to attack me is to attack the nation,” 
and abruptly closed their se.ssion. Henceforth he would 
rule alone, and aluuo with the ruins of his armies face the 
terrible invasion that was coming on. The wdiole conditions 
of las warfare changed ; he must now act on the defensive, 
and bear to see France trodden under foot, oven ns Franco 
till now had trodden all Eurojic under her loot. The allies 
came in ahuobt without re.sistanee in Ihroo armies, — the 
Austrians from Basel advancing to Laiigics ; Bliicber witJi 
the Prussians crossed the Vonges to Nancy ; the army of the 
north, Russians and Prus.siaus, came down to Namur, and 
thence to Laou. In all there were lull 200,000 of them, 
a force quite double that at the emperor’s disposal. They 
all sat on the inner slopes of the luountains which form 
the northern, north-eastern, and eastcru del cnees of France, 
awaiting the moment to advance. Napoleon had the one 
great advantage of tlie inner line. But after lighting the 
severe battle of Arcis sui-Aube, he tried lu paialyso the 
allies by striking at their communications, and so lost his 
one advantage ; for they, instead of hesitating, marched 
boldly on for Paris, defeated M 01 tier and Marmont in the 
very suburbs, and forced the proud capital to surrender 
beiure Napoleon could come u)» to its defence. The allied 
emperors were received with cries of “Long live the king,” 

“ Long live the emporor Alexander.” A provisional govern- 
ment of senators decreed the downfall of Napoleon; the 
other constituted bodies folli>wed ; the imperial government 
was swept away as in an instant. The emperor, amazed at 
this sudden impulse of the country, abdicated (6th Ai)ril 
1811) on behalf of his son, and finally (lltli April) he 
abdicated completely, uflbiing himself, as he said, a “ per- 
sonal sacrifice” to France. His titles, honours, an ample 
income, and the island of Elba in full sovereignty, were 
left to him. 

The restoration of the Bourbons followed at once. Louis Lout* 
XVIII. appeared in Pans, the protf^g*^ of foreign bayonets, XVIII. 
and not ashamed to own that he ow’ed his return to English 
help. Peace followed at once , France shrank buck to her 
old dimonsiouB, as she had been in 1792, with some sliglit 
modifications. Louis XVI II. liutly promulgated a nt‘w 
charter, granting some constitutional lights to his subjects. 

The document was dated as of the 19th year of his reign, as 
though Napoleon and the Revolution bad never been. Tlie 
peerage was restored, its numbers now unlimited except by 
the king’s will, who alone could appoint peers ; a chamhei 
of deputies, elected by a limited suffrage, ha<l really bur 
little power, os the king reserved to liinisell the initiative 
of all laws; the Roman Catholic religion was declared the 
faith of the state, and full toleration granted to all dis* 
sidents. This was the Coustitutionalisni of the reaction. 

It showed how far France had travelled from the days ot 
the old regime. There was no quehtioii of ancient i>rivilege« 
or of feudal usages; the very name of States-General had 
disappeared. No reaction, however severe, ever brings 
things back to the point from which they had drifted , 

France could never again be what she had been under 
Louis XIV* 
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181i-15. A congre»» at once afisembled at Vienna, under Matter- 
The re* nich’a prewidency, with a view to a peaceful resettlement of 
Europe. It was, liowever, suddenly turned to warlike 
thoughts by the startling nows that Napoleon, leaving Elba, 
had landed near Cannes (1st March 1815). He appealed 
to citizens and soldiers alike; ho appealed to the people; 
he spoke only of j^oacc and liberty, and a 2 )opular constitu- 
tion. The army at once Halute<l him again os its emi^ror ; 
Franco with a spontaneous plebiscite restored him to his 
throne, and Louis XVJII. fled to Ghent. Napoleon en- 
tered Paris amidst delirious transports of delight Cooler 
redoxioDs soon followed, whoa the declaration of the allied 
sovereigns was heard, and troubles began in the old royalist 
districts. Nor were men better pleased when it was seen 
that Napoleon returned at once to his old despotic manner 
of governing , signs of alienation showed themselves ; the 
allie<l ai inios drew towards the frontiers of France. Bliicher, 
with hiH Pmssian.s, came down to join Wellington, who had 
landed in Inlanders, and Na^ioleou hastened up to pre- 
vent tlieir union. Ho sent Ney to encounter and chock the 
English, while ho himself tried to destroy the Prussians. 
Ho found them at Ligny, where, on June 16, 1815, he 
defeated them, thougli Ney was unable to force Quatre Bras, 
so as to be reiuly to fall on their tlank and com{>leto the 
rout. The consequence was that Bliicher drew off his army 
unbroken tt> Wavro ; and Wellington, to keep near him, 
also fell back to the village of Waterloo, where ho could 
both cover BniHsels and await the Prussians. There, on the 
18th of Juno, 1S15, took place the battle of Waterloo, in 
which Napoleon and Ney made their final effort for the 
empire. The object of Wellington was to hold his ground 
till Bliicher could eumo up ; the object of Najiolcon was, by 
detaclilng Grouchy towards Wavre, to hinder the Prussians, 
till he could crush the Fnglisb. Grouchy, however, let him- 
self bo (leludoil by a single J’russiun corps, while Bliicher 
slowly made his way towards Waterloo; and Wellington's 
Englishmen and Gormans, with heroic tenacity, bad held 
their ground against all attacks* In the afternoon the 
PrusHiaus begun to come up, and aftei the repulse of the 
French gutirds tow'ards evening, Napoleon knew that all was 
lost, lie entrusted his shallored army to Soult, and fled 
headlong to Paris. Tliore, finding all hojie gone, he once 
more alxlicated, on behalf of his son. He withdrew to 
Rochefort, hoping to find means of escaping to America; 
but the hhiglish cruisers reiulerod this impossible, and he 
threw' himself on the generosity of his hated foes. He 
was taken on board the Bellerophon, and conveyed as a 
state prisoner to the island of St Helena, where he lived, 
the men* shadow of his former self, in a hated and inglorious 
ease, till death roleiwed him in 1821, at the age of fifty- 
two. 

There is a saying attributed to Tadeyrand, which hits the 
prominent characteristics of Napoleon’s nature : — “What a 
]»ity that so grout a man was so ill Diought up 1” For he 
had genius and no breeding ; he never shook ofl‘ the adveii- 
tuier-elemeut m his life; nor had he t.iat high sense of 
honour, truthfulness, and gentleness which go with true 
nobility of soul. With a frame of iron, Napoleon could 
eihiuro any hardships ; and in war, in artillery especially 
and engineering, ho stands unrivalled in the world’s history. 
His quick iutelligeiK'e w'us altogether scientific in the colder 
and harder aspects of scientific knowledge. He took no 
jjpterest in moral scieneos or history, or the brighter works 
big imagination. Thionghout we discern in him the pre- 
defeatf^* despot on exact principles. Even when he unbent 
Bftttls of ChorleiJ Ultimate friends, hi.s was “ a tyrant’s familiarity,” 
Wggtam. July 1809)**'*^ Oriental fennuty under it. He W'as ever on 
the rivals, ever lull of distrust, treating great 
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naturally untrue as he ; he never hesitated to lie and to 
deceive ; the most important despatches he would readily 
falsify, if he thought there was anything to be gained by 
it. There was in him a swiftness of intelligence which 
answered to his hot and passionate nature ; the true and 
solid balance was wanting. He could not resti and knew 
not when he had achieved success. And this was immedi- 
ately connected with another Oriental quality, his vast and 
unmeasured ambition, and the schemes and dreams of a 
visionary, which led him to the greatest errors of his life, — 
his expedition to Egypt and his hopes of an Eastern em- 
pire, and his terrible attack on Russia. The same large- 
ness of vision showed itself in his endeavours to reconstruct 
the map of Europe, and to organize anew the w'hole of 
society in Franco. He could have in his mouth tlie phrases 
and cries of the 1 8th century, and with them he knew how 
to charm mankind. Yet with this gift, and with his 
amazing power of influencing his soldiers, who sacrificed 
themselves in myriads for him with enthusiasm, tiicre was 
a coldness of moral character which enabled him to abandon 
those who had given up all for him, and made him show 
shameless ingratitude towards those who had done him the 
greatest services. We can gauge a man’s character by his 
complaints against others, for tliose complaints are always 
the reflexion of his own characteristics Napoleon was ever 
inveighing against the deceit of Alexander, the treachery of 
the Germans, the perfidy of Pitt, the warfare of savages 
which he had to face ; and the jfiirases represent the worst 
elements in his own character. He was, in fact, the succes- 
sor and representative of the “ 18th century dea[)ots,” the 
military follower of thePombals, the Arandas, the Rtruenzees 
of the past. Ho had their unbalanced energies, their fierce 
resistance to feudalism and the idder world, their ready use 
of benevolent and enlightened phraseology, their willingness 
to wade through blood and ruin to their goal, their undying 
ambition, their restlessness and revolutionary eagerness to 
reorganize society. Like them, with well -sounding profes- 
sions, he succeeded in alienating the jicoples of Europe, in 
whoso behalf he pretended to bo acting. x\nd when they 
learnt by bittor exi>eiien(‘o that he had absolutely no love 
for liberty, and encouraged equality only so long as it was 
an equality of subjects under his rule, they soon began to 
war against what was in fact a world-destroying military 
despotism. When the popular feeling was thoroughly 
aroused against him in Spain, in Germany, in England, hus 
wonderful career was at last brought to an end. 

VII. The Restohation. 

While Napoleon had held together the enthusiasm of the The 
French army, and had flattered tlio national vanity, and had 
raised a bulwark between the peasant tiller of the soil and ® 
his ancient oppressor, the Bourbons came back, having 
learnt nothing, and under auspices painful to French feeling. 

The peasant suspected them of wishing to restore noble 
privilege with the ancient throne ; the army was suspicious 
if not hostile ; the national feeling was vexed by the 
patronage of the victorious hosts of Russia, England, and 
Germany. Paris was treated by them as a conquered 
capital, the whole country was garrisoned by their armies, 
and Louis XVIII. was little but their instrument and de- 
pendant. The myalist reaction was violent, though not 
cruel; the new legislative chambers proved vehemently 
Legitimist ; Fouch(3, wiio had hitherto successfully held his 
ground, come who might, in his dangerous department of 
the jiolice, now fell and was exiled ; Talleyrand also was 
got rid of ; and the duke of Richelieu, grandson of that 
hoary old sinner who had been at the right hand of Louis 
XV., became chief minister. Meanwhile, the congress of 
Vienna had at last (20th November 1 B15) dictated its terms 
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o{ peace to France. The Holy Alliance,** of the emperors 
The ^ of Russia and Austria and the king of Prussia, that league 
UUmi monarchs against the liberties of Europe, compelled 
ance^ France to pay a huge indemnity, to sun-ender her Rhine 
fortresses of Philippeville, Sarrelouis, Maiieuburg, Landau, 
and Huningen ; the frontier of France was to be garrisoned 
for fire years by a foreign army commanded by a foreign 
general, and paid by France ; this period was cut short in 
1818 at the Congress of Aix-larChapelle. 

Louis XVIIL, who was no mere reactionary, allowed 
little blood to be shed ; LabMoy6re, who had led the army 
in its rally round Napoleon in 1814, and Marshal Ney were 
the only victims. Murat, taken in an attempt to recover 
his throne of Naples, was shot by the Italians. 

As the chamber of deputies seemed determined to push 
the reaction to its utmost limits, Louis XVIIL dissolved it, 
and, declaring that he would rule constitutionally in accord- 
ance with the charter, rallied round himself all the moder- 
ate party, headed by the Duke Decazes. Powc»* came now 
into the hands of the middle classes, and in 1818 the 
burgher party ruled. It was 8up[)orted by the newly-risen 
DoctriiiaireSy men who wrote for the press, and began the 
modern career of French journalism. The chief of these 
were De Barante, Guizot, and Villemain ; on one side of 
them were the extremer royalists, headed by the count of 
Artois ; on the other side stood the new party of the 
Iiidep€Hdei}Uy from whom sprang the men of the “three 
days of July.” Between these Decazes kept up the new 
‘ syst^me de bascule,” the balance-system, as it was called, 
allowing now this side and now that to taste the sweets 
of power, and to make some pretence to party-government, 
in 1820, however, the murder of the duke of Berri, 
second sun of the count of Artois, gave the ultra-royalists 
an excuse for freeing themselves from a man who kept 
them somewhat in order. Using the excitement caused 
by the assassination, they compelled the king to dismiss 
his favourite minister, and seized the reins of power. 
They at once modified the constitution in such a way as 
to secure their majority in the clumbers, and prepared to 
carry matters with a high hand 
Just at this time the extravagant conduct of the reac- 
tionary Bourbon princes of Si»ain and Italy had aroused in- 
surrection and armed resistance everywhere. The people 
of Spain and Naples declared against arbitrary government, 
and were at once attacked by those “ champions of order,” 
the sovereigns of the Holy Alliance. At their bidding 
Louis XVIIL also declared war against Spain ; the French 
Government, being now entirely guided by the count of 
Artois, was thoroughly in harmony with all that was 
repressive and reactionary in Europe. In the spring of 
1823 the French army, commanded by the duke of Angou- 
l^me, the eldest son of the count of Artois, crossed the 
Bidassoa and entered Spain. No serious resistance was 
met with except at Cadiz, and the triumph of the French 
arms was mercilessly used to crush the Spanish liberties. 
Ferdinand VIL of Spain returned to Madrid, and ruled 
henceforth as most absolute, most Catholic sovereign. 
The duke of Angoul^me was thought by his success and 
personal bravery to have aroused in the French army an 
enthusiasm for its old Bourbon masters; reaction ruled 
supreme in France ; the Jesuits were conspicuous in their 
delight; and the system of influences, corruption, and 
manoeuvres, so long the disgrace of French elections, 
sprang at once into full bloom. 

In September 1824 Louis XVIIL died, with his last 
breath urging the count of Artois to rule prudently and in 
accordance with the charter. He was one of the best of 
the Bourbons, a man of ability and learning, fond of litera- 
ture and science, moderate and loyal in opinion and act, — a 
far better man than those who surrounded his old age, and 
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drove him into reactionary courses which he could not 
approve. His successor, the count of Artois, was a very 
different man. He had been the chief cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the monarchy in the Revolution, and had both the 
fine manners and the faults of the old regime. He was 
the fourth son of the dauphin, and brother of Louis XVL 
and Louis XVIIL, and now* became king under the title of 
Charles X. It was speedily seen that now the ultra- 
royalists would have none to check them ; the new monarch 
was bigoted, stupid, ignorant; from the scandals of his 
early life to the devotion of his later days there had been 
but a step ; the sublime is not so near the ridiculous as 
superstition is to immorality. He was regarded as a 
more tool of the Jesuits, and his reign was but a siniggle 
against the more liberal instincts of his country. Now, if 
ever, it was aeon that tho old Bourbons “could never learn 
and never forget.” In 1827, the national guard, which had 
shown itself too free in its cries, was disbanded ; a new 
chamber of deputies was, in spite of all efforts, strongly 
opposed to the policy of the king's Government ; a more 
moderate cabinet followed. 

In this year England, France, and Russia joined to put 
a stop to tho quarrel between Turks and Greeks, and their 
combined fleet under Sir Edward Codrington won the battle 
of Navarino, and ruined the maritime power of Turkey 
(20th October 1827). Early in 1828 the French occupied 
the Morea, and ere long the independence of Greece was 
accepted by the Ottoman Porte, and a new national life 
began in Europe. 

In 1829, finding the new ministry too moderate for 
him, Charles X. dismissed it, and gave the seals to Prince 
Polignac. This meant war to the knife against all const! tu 
tional liberties in France, and was the return to power of 
all that Frenchmen most feared and disliked. The cham- 
bers, supported by popular feeling, stood firm, and cairied 
an address to the throne, which declared that the new 
ministry did not enjoy their confidence. Thereupon the 
chambers were dissolved, and the fresh elections which 
followed were a decisive struggle between liberty and 
despotism. The success of the expedition to Algiers, in 
which Franco vindicated her honour by the cajiture of the 
robber city and the complete defeat of the dey, while she 
acquired for herself her most fiourishing and important 
colony, brought no relief to the Goverumeut in its contest 
against tho people. The new chamber was stronger against 
the ministry than the late chamber had been. Then 
Charles X. suddenly attempted the usual coup ddeioiy and 
assumed a kind of provisional dictatorship, which produced 
at once the five famous ordinances of St Cloud (25th July 
1830). These were — (1) the 8U8i)ensiou of the liberty of 
the press ; (2) the dissolution of the new chamber of de- 
puties ; (3) a new system of election, so as to secure abso- 
lute power to till* king ; M) the convocation of a new cham- 
ber ; (5) some ultra-royalist appointments to the council of 
state. At this time a young journalist from Marseilles, 
Thiers, was editur of the National) under his fearless 
leadership the “iourth estate” made its first collective 
revolt against illegal power, and signed a vigorous pro- 
test against the ordinaucos. It is the beginning of that 
wholesome influence of the press on modem politics >if 
which the history has yet to be written, because its limits 
have not yet been reached. Men waited breathlessly to see 
what steps ivould follow such an insurrection of opinion 
against power. On the 27th of July it was announced that 
Marshal Marmont, although he disapproved of the measures 
agreed on, and did not sympathize with the five oidinances, 
had been charged with the defence of the capital. Then 
insurrection broke out at once, and the “ Revolution of 
the three days of J iily ” began. On the 27 th the barricades 
raised by the citizens were forced and tho streets cleared ; 
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18»0, on the 2fith the msurgenta, not aboehed by their defeat, 
The seized the Tifttel de Ville, and hoisted the tricolour. 
Marmont, who urged pacification, wa« ordered by Charles, 
who kept out of the way, to cru»h all oi)poHition ruthlesBly; 
before evening his trooj>s had retaken the de Ville, 

and moHt of the important positions. Again he urged 
moderation on the king, and the leaders of the revolt ofiered 
to lay down arms if the ministers were dismissed and the 
five ordinances withdrawn. Charles, however, would listen 
to nothing, and sent orders to Marmont to j^ersevere. On 
the 20 th, howevi‘r, two regiments fraternized with the 
people ; and Marmont, paralysed by their defection, and by 
suspicions as to the fidelity of other troops, gave way. The 
pofmlato ruMlitd into the Louvre and the Tuileries, sacking 
and destroying the insignia of Bourbon power. They 
neitlier sfolo nor murdered. Charles X. at Bt Cloud now 
ofTi'rod all ho had refused the day before ; of course it was 
a day too late. Paris had triumphed over the reaction, and 
the uriteac liable older Bourbons bad to go. The veteran La- 
fayiHto was once more named chief of the national guard ; 
— Jiow mucli liad France seen and done since ho had first 
girded on tlmt same sword ! The tricolour flag and cockade 
reai>pcai*cd everywhere. Thiers and Mignet issued a pro- 
clamation, urging the Parisians to transfer the crown of 
France to the duke of Orleans, who came up to the capital 
at once, and declared his ready acceptance of the office of 
lic^itenant-goneral of the realm. In his first address be 
assured France that thenceforward the charter should be a 
Charles reality. On the 2d of August 1830 Charles X., finding 
X. ab- that the army had deserted bis cause, and that nocosbity 
dloatas. abdicated in favour of his young grandson 

Th« Henry duke of Bordeaux, son of the diiko of Berri ; the 
Mttnt of dauphin, who was childless, also renounced his own claims 
on behalf of his nephew, who was then ten years old This 
^ last representative of the older Bourbons, the last hope of 
the legitimists of France, lives still, cherishing his claims, 
and known to modern history as TTeiiry, count of Cliambord. 
diarloH retired to Austria in 1836. 

Lonls The day after his abdication Louis Philippe, duko of 
Philipp Orleans, the rejireaontativo of the Orleans branch of the 
iuccoeds. son of Philippe Egaliti^, and great-great-grandson 

(»f the llegent Pliilij), opened the session of the chambers 
ns lieutenant-general of the realm. The charter was care- 
fully revised in a liberal direction, and the crown was offered 
to the duko and his hcirs-male with the title of “King of 
the Fieiich.” On the 9th of August 1830 the new con- 
stitutional monarch, ruling, not by divine right, nor by 
territorial possession, but by the will of the sovereign 
people, “king of the French,*' not “king of France,"^ king 
of the tricolour, not of tlie lilies and the white cockade, took 
oath faithfully to observe the amended charter. The era 
of constitutional monarchy seemed at last to have begun in 
France ; men thought that the fires of the Revolution had 
died <lown, that republicanism was discredited, while the 
fi)lli(‘s of the older Bourbons, on tho other hand, had been 
The new shown to bo no longer possible. “ The days of July " were 
Swiir'' heralding a new epoch of moderate politics; tho 

goveru- *‘^**^*^^**^ king,'’ who had carefully shunned tho reactionary 
muU a-ud was by family tradition head of tho liberal 

branch of the Bourbons, should lead France along a new 
course of decorum and material ])rosperity. It should be the 
reigu, not of noble and priest, nor of grim artisan and 
sans-culotte, but of broadcloth burgher, a rule of common 
sense and constitutional use, Lafayette, who in these 
later days had sided much with carbonan and republicans, 
was greatly blamed for lending tho su[>port of his name to 
any monaichical system of government. Ills excuse lay in 

^ It 18 a mivtike to lay stress on Ihife change ol style. In the Actft 
PiHis (1618) e\en boms XIV. u actuaUy styled “Rol 

dee FranyoiH," not “ Roi de France.” 
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bis belief that, for the time at leasts the republtdana wonll 
but a small minority of the people. Tho events of anbae^ 
quent years seemed to prove him right ; yet in the end tht» 
stronger beliefs and energies of republicanism were fatd[4 
to the throne. Peace at home and abroad, and a constito* 1 
tional government, allied with such countries as also enjoyed ^ 
the blessings of a moderate form of polity, especially with ' 
England, — these were the chief aims of the reign, as it 
was worked out by the two antagonistic statesmen, the 
rivals Thiers and Ouizot 

This revolution of the “ three glorious days of July ” was Ohan ge 
a part of a general movement throughout a large part of tn 
Europe ; for men were weary of the triumphs of reaction. 

In England these were the days of the Reform agitation 
which is indissolubly connected with the name of Earl 
EuBsell. In Belgium tho news of the three days led to a 
violent insurrection, and the Belgians, who hated the 
union with the Dutch, threw them otf and declared them- 
selves independent ; they bestowed a constitutional crown 
on Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. When the Dutch re- 
fused to deliver up Antwerp and let the Scheldt run free, 

England and France combined to help the young kingdom ; 
a strong French army soon forced the Dutch to evacuate 
Antwerp citadel. 

At home the country was still uneasy ; both legitimists Diiturb* 
and republicans were anxious to embarrass the Govern- ancosla 
meut. There were troubles m Paris, at Lyons, at Grenoble, 
and in La Vend(^‘e, where tho romantic duchess of Berri 
kept up the hopes of the old Bourbon party. After a time 
the Government succeeded in capturing her, and then it 
came out that she had been for some time secretly married 
to an Italian gentleman ; this, and the birth of a daughter, 
discredited the legitimist cause completely ; the duchess 
was allowed to retire in peace to Palermo. The disturb- 
ances at Paris and Lyons were also put down, and their 
chief instigators punished. After this the efforts of the 
dissatisfied took the form of attempts at assassination, and 
this in turn led in 1836 to the passing of the Laws of Sep- 
tember, which treated press offences with severity, and 
regulated strictly the procedure of the law-courts. In this 
period could be seen a more marked divergence of parties. Two 
even among the Orleanists themselves. On the one hand partiuHlrf 
there were the more conservative or reactionary men ; on 
the other the upholders of the English theory that “ the 
king reigns, but does not govern." At first Louis Philippe 
had chosen liis Government from the former party, which, 
at the beginning of the reign had embraced not only 
Casimir POrier, the head of the Government, but Guizot, 

Thiers, and other men of name in politics and literature. 

Casimir P^ricr, vigorous in combat, but not a large-minded « 
statesman, was carried off in 1832 by choler^ then raging ^ 

fearfully in Paris • and soon after that time the life- ^ 

long feud between Guizot and Thiers began. A series of Tbter 8 
Governments followed one another in quick succession, and snd 
without stability ; at last, the cabinet, headed by Marshal ^ 
Soult, having proved unable to hold its own, a new 
ministry followed, of which Thiers was the he^ (Feb- 
ruary 1836). The ambitious little statesman, with the 
fire and beat of the south in him, advocate, newspaper 
editor, historian, and politician, seemed now to have reached 
his goal. Ilis ministry, however, lasted but a very few 
months. He wanted to interfere in the affairs of Spain, 
while the king refused to change his policy of non-inte^en- 
tion ; tho cabinet broke up, and Count Mol4, with Gnizot 
as minister of public instruction, succeeded. The new 
Government had to face the anger of France at the failure 
of French troops in Algeria before the hill-fort of Con- 
stantino, and the agitation which succeeded the strange 
attempt (October 1836) of Prince Louis Napoleon to arouse 
imperialist echoes among the troops at Strasburg. Though, c 
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tSSMO. when he showed himself and read a proclamation to the 
soldiers, many replied with shouts of “ Vive TEmpereur,” 
the bulk of the troops refused to listen, and he was arrested 
with his companion, a M. Persigny, and sent on to Paris. 
The Government treated him leniently, and allowed him to 
lea re France for New York. In 1838 Count Mol^, finding 
the state of parties very uneasy, dissolved the chambers, and 
Karties fresh elections followed. There had been four chief parties 
m the iij the Assembly, — the Eight, led by the famous conservative 

lawyer Berryer ; the Eight Centre, und er gn idance of Guizot ; 

* the Left Centro, headed by Thiers ; and the Left, led by 
Odillon-Barrot, formerly president of the society “Aide toi, 
le ciel Paidera,” an association formerl to advance purity 
and freedom of elections, and a chief motive power m the 
revolution of July. This last party, till 1840, was in con- 
stant opposition to C^Qveriimout. It was felt that the king, 
who was obstinate iu his opinions, and not very scrupulous, 
had for some time past been interfering more than was whole- 
some in electioneering matters ; the system of help to oiiicial 
candidates, the snare of French politics, took large dovelop- 
mont under him. The elections resulted in a majority for 
Mol6 and the Government. The other parties, however, made 
a coalition against him, which, under the loading of Thiers 
and Guizot, overthrew the ministry in 1839. The parties, 
however, did not agree well after their victory ; the king ; 
was not cordial with them, and chose his ministers so as to 
exclude the three victorious loddcrs. In 1810 the king’s 
friends were again defeated. Thiers again became chief 
minister, and Guizot was sent as ambassador to 8t James’s, 
whore he had a very difficult part to play, in consequence 
of the state of the Eastern question. The rebellion of 
Mohemet Ali, the able viceroy of Egypt, against the sultan 
had aroused no small excitement in Europe. Mehemet was 
well known in France, where his advontuious career had at- 
tracted much attention. Though the French and their allies 
had destroyed his fleet at Navarmo in 1827, ho had since 
(1831-1833) acquired the government of Syria as well as 
that of Egypt, by the oueigy of his sou Ibrahim Pasha. 
When the sultan in 1837 endeavoured to reduce his power, 
he again declared wai against him, and Ibrahim once more 
defeated the Turks, securing Syria for his father. Now 
arose a great dififereuce between Franco and England. The 
French Government wished that both Egypt and Syria 
should bo finally guaranteed to Mehemet; the English 
Government, declaring that such a step would be fatal to 
the Turkish empire, insisted that Syria should be, with some 
small exceptions, restored to the Porte. In July 1840 
England formed a quadruple alliance with llussia, Austria, 
and Prussia, without communicating at all with Guuot till 
after the treaty had been actually .signed. Napier speedily 
bombarded and took Beyrout, while Stopford blockaded 
Alexandria. In one short campaign the Egyptians were 
easily cleared out of Syria, and Mehemet Ali acquiescing 
in the power of the stronger, secured his position in Egypt, 
while he finally restored Syria to the Porto. 

In Franco the irritation was extreme. The nation had 
watched Mehemet^s regeneration of Egypt, a country in 
which, ever since Bonaparte’s exijedition, Franco had seemed 
to have a special interest ; it was a great shock to her to 
see her diplomacy rudely foiled, her sympathies neglected, 
her stren^h unemployed. The restoration to France in 
1840 of the ashes of Napoleon, a rash act due to Louis 
Philippe himself, woke many a slumbering echo of the <»ld 
national pride ; Napoleon, it was urged, had never let his 
country fdl, as the present Govenimeut had done, out of 
the foremost place in the councils of Europe. The second 
attempt of Louis Bonaparte to win over the garrison of 
Boulogne, in spite of the absurdities of the tame eagle, and 
the utter failure of the venture, added not a little to the 
popular uneasiness. By shutting up the adventurer in the 
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castle of Ham, the Government made him a martjr, and 1841-48 
roused much dormant sympathy for him. The ministry 
accordingly fell, and Guizot, under the nominal presidency 
of Marshal Soult, became the real head of the new Qovern- 
mont. The step was far from allaying the strong feeling in 
Franco ; men accused Guizot of having played the country 
false while in Loudon; his bitter antagonism to Thiors 
seemed to them to bo the cause of tho humiliation of France. Fortitt- 
For the moment, however, the only result was tho furtifica- jation ot 
tion of Paris, which was begun in 1841. 

The animls of France wore now tranquil, under tho cold 
administration of Guizot ; party spirit seemed to have died 
down ; tho “ Pritchard affair,” arising out of the occupation TliePrit^ 
by France of Otaheite, in accordance with a treaty iu 1842, 
aroused again tho slumbering irritation between France and ^ *'• 
England. Tho EiigUsh Govorumont had not objected to the 
treaty between Queen Poniare of Otaheite and tho French 
Government; Mi Pritchard, however, consul, missionary and 
medical man to the queen, believing that the treaty was bad 
for tho natives, hod succeeded in jiersuading Queen Pom are 
to repudiate it, and to call on England to su[)port her 
Thereon in 1844 the French arrested him, sent him back 
to England, and occupied tlio island as its protector. The 
success of the French arms in Africa also angered the 
English; Marshal Bugi^aud had vigorously attacked and 
.punished the emperor of Morocco forgiving refuge ami sup- 
port to Abd-el-Kader, and the defeated empei’oi as obliged 
to sue for jieace (September 1846). In 1817 Lamonci^re 
succeeded in capturing the picturesque chief tain who had 
caused Franco so much trouble, and .sent him as a pi isoner 
to Franco. Lastly, the vexed question of tho Spanish 
marriages, iu 1846, in which Louis Philippe succeeded in 
re allying the Bourbons of Franco and Spain by a double 
marriage, caused very strong feeling in England ; it was 
felt that Guizot had broken liia word in tho matter, and that 
France was taking unfair means of avenging herself for the 
affront of tho quadruple alliance of 1840. 

So things stood when 1847 opened with gloomy aspects The 
for tho Fionch Government : irritation, want, the feeling 
that the Government had clone little to lessen the commer- 
cial and agricultural distress; the desiieof a more poj^ular and 
perhaps more brilliant rule ; the distrust of Guizot’s policy, 
as showm in the risks of the KSjianish marriages, by wliich 
be bad endangered the peace of France for the sake of illu* 
sury dynastic advantages ; the cousciousnoss that the king’s 
feelings were not friendly to the people, that his govern- 
ment was selfish, and that he did not hesitate to use corrup- 
tion and influence in elections, — these things all made 
affairs seem unsettled and [irocarious. Guizot’s policy iu the 
affair of tlie mairjage,s, in his support of tho Sw'iss Sonder- 
bund, which was the resistance of reactionary against popu- 
lar principles in Switzerland, his appeals to the treaties of 
1815, his friendly attitude towards Metternichand Austria, 
his divergence from the liberal views of Lord Palmerston, his 
dislike for the patriots of Italy, shocked and alienated all 
liberal opmion in France, and mode the minister completely Guizofi 
unpopular. The role of prudence at home and peace abroad, 
never an heroic one, had been abandoned by Guizot for a 
system which endangered peace with tho neighbours of 
France and irritated the pa.s8ions of party at homa 
Trickery and subterfuge seemed to rule in high places. 

VIII. The Second Eevolution. 

The a^tation of the country at first was seen chiefly in 
speeches made at fervid banquets. When the session of 
1848 opened, the opposition, led by Odillon-Barrot, show^ed 
itself strong and resolute ; the interference of Government 
against a popular banquet in Paris led to the outbreak cf 
the Kevolutiou (22d February 1848). On tho 23d the 
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national guard took part with the populace against the 
troops, and the soldiers, unwilling to attack them, hesi- 
tated, and the day passed by. Guizot now yielded, and 
sent in his resignation ; it was, however, too late ; that 
evening, the troops having tired on and killed some of the 
mob, a ghastly proccision with the bodies of the slain passed 
through the streets. Tlie excitement redoubled ; the troops 
refused to act; Louis Philippe even called on Thiers to 
form a liberal ministry with Odillon-Barrot A proclama- 
tion was issued stating that the troops were ordered to with- 
draw. Forthwith the regular soldiers laid down their arms, 
and the people with the national guards marched on the 
Puileries. Louis Philippe now abdicated in favour of his 
grandson the count of Paris, and, assuming the name of Mr 
William Smitli, closed an inglorious reign by an inglorious 
flight in a hackney cab. He reached England, and died 
tbeic in iicace some two years later. Writ/ers have called 
the Revolution of 1848 a mere trick, and have wondered how 
so ine.ai an effort could have overthrown a constitutional 
and organized government. The truth is that France was 
weary of such a rule, that Paris wanted a republic, and that 
in the country generally the citizen-king was unpopular. 
In the chamber of deputies the republican party at once took 
the command, and established a provisional Government, 
which immediately proclaimed a republic, to be ratified by 
a popular vote; to be based on the sovereignty of the 
people ; to re-eclio the old watchwords, ** liberty, equality, 
fraternity; ” to secure a pure and liberal administration. 
The iiresidoncy of the now Government was given to Dupont 
de PEuro ; Lainartino had the portfolio of foreign affairs ; 
Cremioux, justice ; Lcdru-llollin, the home-ofilce ; Arago, 
the admiralty; Biideau, the army; Carnot, education; 
Bothinont, trade; Gamier- Pagilis was namsd mayor of 
Paris ; Louis Blanc, and three others, were first named as 
secretaries, and soon after became actual members of the 
Government. The decree which established the tricolour 
flag, with a red rosette, indicated, as trifles often will do, 
the position taken up by the new administration. They 
would not accept the red flag of the Parisian communists, 
which Louis Blanc wdslied to take as symbol of a thorough 
ropublicanisin ; they added the rod rosette to express a 
certain sympathy with that side ; they kept the tricolour 
us the flag of the old Revolution. One ste}) — and it was a 
great blunder — they did make under the influence of Louis 
niunc : they issued a decree promising to provide work for 
all, -promising in fact to suspend the first laws of political 
economy on behalf of the working man, 

Though the revolution had been a thorough Parisian 
surprise at the moment, all France was ready to accept it. 
From every hide cheerful acquiescence came in ; the army 
a[)pio\ed ; the clergy were guided by the liberal archbishop 
of Paris, ^1. Affro, who three months later lost his life in 
tlio sacred attempt to stay bloodshed in the streets of 
tlie capital ; politicians either were silent or joined the 
Government; the adventurer of Strasburg and Boulogne, 
vlio had escaped from llaiu in 1846, offered his services to 
France, and was politely sent back to England. In April 
tlie elections to the new constituent assembly took place. 
Tlu'y returned a body of, on the whole, moderate republi- 
cans, not favourable to the extremer views of Paris, and 
api^inted an executive commission of five members, Lam- 
artine, Arago, Garnicr-Pag^‘s, Marie, and Ledru-Rollin. A 
serious outbreak was easily quelled in May ; in June, how- 
ever, things took a more alarming turn. The reaction, 
which had already begun in France, was supported by the 
conviction of moderate men that the ** national workshop ” 
lystom, a practical socialism, was too burdensome for the 
finances of tlie state, and that the country generally would 
not lung subsidize the Parisian artisan. A decree ordering 
a portion of the working men to bo enrolled in the army 
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led to the terrible revolt of eastern Paris. The Government 1848-4L 
declared the town to be in a state of siege, and entrusted The i«- 
Oeneral Cavaignac with a dictatorship. For four days the volt of 
battle of the barricades raged ; the artisans did not yield till 
the last barricade of the Faubourg St Antoine bad been 
stormed. Then Cavaignac laid down his dictatorship and 
was named president of tlie council, with right of naming 
the ministers. The national workshops were absolutely 
closed on the 3d of July, and thus the republic freed 
itself from the dictation of Paris. After the May die* 
turbancd the leaders of reaction had begun to pluck up 
courage, and to offer themselves for the elections ; Thiers 
was returned for the Lower Seine, and became its political 
leader ; Changarnier was its military chief. Louis Bona- 
parte was also among the elected. He veiled his ambition 
under popular phrases, and, as had been seen before, a 
Bonaparte made ready to pass into absolute power by an 
alliance with the people and a seeming deference to its 
sovereignty, My name,” he said, “ is the symbol of 
order, nationality, and glory.” The Assembly next pro- The new 
ceedetl to do its work as a constitutional body, and organ- constitii* 
ized the Government thus : — A president of the republic, 
elected for foui years, and then not ro-eligiblo till after four 
years more ; a council of state, named by the assembly for 
six years, and charged with the drafting of all public acts, 
and other honourable functions ; a legislative assembly 
of 750 members. The date of election of a president was 
fixed for the lOtli of December. The true republicans 
failed to su^iport their man, General Cavaignac ; they also 
left Lamartine entirely out, in spite of his honourable ser- 
vices. The instincts of the nation turned towards one who Louis 
bore the charmed name of Bonaparte, and the prince-adven- Bona- 
tmer was elected by a vast majority of votes, nearly five 
millions and a half supporting him against less than one 

and a half who voted for Cavaignac. Thus theJieut 
‘‘Napoleonic idea,” strong in the country-places, prevailed 
over the moderate republicanism of the As.sembly, and the 
wishes of the chief towns of France. The new president 
was formally proclaimed, and took oath of office on Decem- 
ber 20, 1848. 

The first act of the new Government was the overthrow^ His 6nit 
of the republic of Rome, and the military restoration of Pius acts. 

IX. By this the president declared himself hostile to all the 
liberal movements of Euroi)e, and won the firm gratitude 
and allegiance of the Catholic clergy of France. Before 
Louis Bonaparte had been in office a year, it was seen that 
he was preparing to move in the direction of absolute 
power. Stormy debates iu the Assembly took place ; a 
law was passed limiting the suffrage, as it was scon that iu 
the existing temper of the country the ignorant peasant- 
vote w^as at the mercy of adventurers. Discussion also 
followed as to a revision of the constitution of 1 848. At 
last, on December 2, 1851, the prince-president, guided 
by a grouj) of friends and brother-conspirators, ventured 
on his famous coup cVHaty and swept away the whole The 
existing fabric of the constitution. In the most law- ot 
less manner sixteen prominent members of the Assembly 
were arrested, among them Cavaignac and Thiers ; the ^ 
Assembly itself w^as forcibly dissolved, universal suffrage re- 
stored, and a 2 )l{hi 8 ate on the new foma of government >va§ 
appointed to follow at once ; the capital was placed in a 
state of siege ; the council of state dismissed. A now 
ministry was also formed of the chief members of the sue 
cessful conspiracy, — Morny for the home-office, St Arnaud 
for war ; Fuuld, finance ; Rouher, justice. A project for a Coniiti- 
tenure of the presidency for ton years, with ministers tutioii <il 
responsible only to the president, a council of state to draft 
and prepare laws, a legislative body, and a conservative 
senate, — ^this was the new constitution of 1852. It was 
clearly a reminiscence of that form of government which 
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1852. led to the first empire. Outbursts of dewpairing resistance 
in Paris were sternly put down, with brutal seventies, which 
aimed at striking terror into the capital ; the men round 
Louis Bonaparte did not want for vigour ; they had won 
power by conspiracy, and did not hesitate to keep it by a 
massacre. The new constitution was accepted by an over- 
whelming majority; it seemed as if the Napoleonic idea 
was omnipotent in Franco. The new government was, 
like that of the great Napoleon, the union of strong and 
arbitrary rule with an appeal to the ignorant passions of 
the populace. The burgher world acceded to it, because 
it was strong, and promised order and liopes of material 
prosperity, and because it was scared and puzzled by the 
fitful appearances of the “ red spectre ” of ctistern Paris. 
Napo- Little trouble did the successful party take about the re- 
leon III. mainiiig step. The high tide of the popularity of Louis 
Bonaparte was still running up in flood ; and in November 
1852 an almost unanimous vote (7,824,129 against 253,149) 
accepted him as hereditary emperor of the French under the 
name of Napoleon HI. Before the end of the year he 
made solemn entry into Pans. 

IX. Tjie Second Empire. 

The The second empire lasted from November 4, 1852, to 
lecond September 4, 1870, a period of nearly 18 ysars. It was 
smpire. openly modelled on the first empire, and Napoleon Til. 
never forgot that he was his uncle’s nephew. His mother, 
the ex-queen of Holland, was Horterise Hugdnie de Beau- 
liaruais, daughter of the empress Josephine by her first bus- 
band, the viscount Alexandre do Boauharnais ; the emperor 
married her to his brother Louis Bonaparte iu 1802; and 
Charac- her son Louis was born in 1808. He was now forty-four 
years of age, a man of no dignity of moral character, ambi- 
unscrupulous, but somewhat wanting in ncrYj>,j far 
and of better than the adventurers who surrounded him ; a man of 
hisreign. very considerable clearness of vision, who did his utmost to 
develop the liuine-prosperity of Franco, by swce[dng away 
the barriers which wrong-headed Governments had placed 
on commerce, and by introducing the new doctrines, 
strange to French oars, of free trade, which ho had learnt 
to admire by seeing their applications in England. His 
government was froquontly, almost incessantly, involved m 
wars ; yet the emperor himself was doubtless sincere in pro- 
claiming his wish for peace. “ The empire,” ho said, 
menaces no one ; it desires to develop in peace and full 
independence the vast resources it has r(‘ceivcd from 
heaven.” It is but one of the inevitable results of a bad 
tradition that he, like his predecessors, hoped to succeed in 
securing prosperity to Franco by constant interference, and 
by making the nation feel the presence at its head of an 
irres])onsible yet beneficent master. At the same time 
this ostentatious activity assured labour to the restless arti- 
sans of the great cities; towns were half rebuilt; Pans 
especially felt this malign benevolence, which, while it 
fed the workman, made him destroy liis oyrxx means of re- 
sistance to government, — for the rebuilding of Paris by 
Haussmann was planned so as to drive great and straight 
military roads through all the disaffected quarters of the 
north and east. Hallways, canals, harbours, public build- 
ings, above all, new churches and old, owned the imperial 
hand. If, as must be granted, this lower empire was based 
on popular ignorance and plentiful bloodshed and terrorism, 
both in Paris and in the provinces, it must also be conceded 
that the emperor himself, dreamer as he was, was heartily 
anxious for the welfare of Franco. He was unfortunate 
iu his associates, and perhaps also in the beautiful lady he 
chose as empress. 

When the second empire began, the sovereigns of Europe 
thought that republicanism was gone for ever ; they recog- 
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nked the new government of France with some cordiality. l852MS4b 
England came first — for in England the unmistakable 
expression of the popular will was regarded just as the re- 
sult of a general election at home might have been; the 
vote of the people had expressed their wishes clearly, and 
England was ready to accept their views as to their own 
affairs. It was noticed that Prussia was unfriendly towards 
the new government ; and when the emperor, anxious to 
secure the hereditary succession promised to him by Franco, 
looked round him for a wife, his proposal to wed a Hohen- 
zollern princess met with a marked rebuff. He had before Marriage 
failed to win a Swedish princess; he finally chose for himself of the 
the handsome EugiSnie de IVba, a Hi)anish lady, wln» had ^^P®*^*** 
already been conspicuous for her beauty at his couit, 

France was divided in mind res] >ec ting her : her appearance 
won men’s hearts , the national vanity was vexed at the 
rebuffs, w’hile it was pleased to say that the emperor had 
disdained royal and formal alliances in ord(*r to choose the 
lady after his own heart ; anti lastly, there were not a few 
who grumbled that he ought not to have slighted the ladies 
of Franco by selecting a Spaniard. Anyhow, the young 
empress bore him a son, the prince iniperml, on whom 
rested all the hopes of the new dynasty. For the rest, her 
extravagant and frivolous tastes in dress uiitl habits set a 
very bad example to a nation far too willing to copy it , 
and her influence and advice were invariably on the unlucky 
side. She was a devoted (’atholic, and to her counsels are 
due some of the worst mishaps of the reign. 

In 1854 began the first w'ar of the second ominre,- the 
first denial to the famous utterance of Jhirdeaux ni 1852, 

“ L’enipire, e’est la paix,” w’hich had enlisted the warm 
partisanship of commerce and finance. The large and am- 
bitions schemes of the czar Nicliolas against Turkey, ** the 
sick man” of that day, alarmed all Euri>pe; the dispute 
between Ihissia and tlio l^>rte ns to the holy places was re- 
ferred to a conference at Vienna, which pro[)OHetl to solve 
the difticnlty on the lines of the treaty of 1811, which had 
placed Turkey under the guarantee of the five great ])ovvors. 

Before diplomacy had got to w^ork the Bussians had invaded 
the Turki.sh territory ; th(‘ Anglo French fleet haii moved 
up to Besika Bay, to bo w ithin cull of C^uastanlinoplc, and 
the Bussian fleet (3()tli November 18.53) had destroyed the 
Turkish ships at Siuujie. War, however, did not openly 
break out till the next sjiring. In April a trc.ity of alliance 
was signed between France and Ihigland, who w'cre after- 
vmrds joined by the king of Bardnua, while Austria and 
Prussia also guaranteed the jiosscssions of each other; the 
imperial guard wus re-established, and au aiiny of 00,000 
men, one-third English, two-thirds French, set sail for the 
Black Sea After halting first at (fullipoh, then at Varna, 
the alli(‘d fleets and armies set sail for the Crimea, and 
lauded under ])rotection of the ships near the mouth of the 
river Alma. Thence they marched along tlie coast towards 
Sebastopol, and came on the Hiis.siana strongly [losted on 
the left bank of the Alma ; on the 20th of September 1854 
the allies defeated the Kllssian^s there and took their posi- 
tion. Mentsehikoff, who commanded them, withdrew into 
Seha.«topol, round which the allies marched, taking up 
their ([uarters not far from Balaclava, to the south-east of 
the great fortress. Then began a siege which lasted 
through the wdnter ; on October 25 the llussians were ro- 
pulaed at Balaclava itself, by the wild charge of the English 
cavalry; on November 5 the allied armie.s won the battle 
of Inkermann, in which the English, who w^ere detending 
the points attacked, bore the chief brunt of the fighting. 

It was not tillJune that the bombardment of the allies was 
effectual in producing the fall of some of the outworks. 
Sebastopol eventually fell on the 10th of September, in con- 
sequence of the storm of the Malakoff tower by the French 
troops. The French and Kussians had now done enough, and 
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. the war speedily came to an end. The English would will- 
ingly have gone on till they had ruined the Kussian navy ; 
the eiiiperor of the French was glad tu bo done with it. In 
1856 the czar Alexander, who had succeeded Nicholas in 
the winter of the great siege, signed a treaty of peace, the 
Ijrms uJ which had been agreed on at the Congress of 
I'aris. The Black St a and the Danube were neutralized; 
the Danubiau principalities taken, in part at least, from 
under Kussian protection , the sultan was admitted to the 
council-board ot J'hirojxj. The peace did little for the real 
good of Fninco, cioatcd a cold fooling between her and Eng- 
land, annoyc<l PiuHsia, ami did not satisfy Austria. The 
war had not been vciy brilliant; tbe losses had been heavy; 
the appeal am 0 oi Count Cavour at the congress had 
forec.ist the conung evouts of 1859, 

The attempt of Orsmi on the emperor’s life in January 
18.58 led the way. A man who had been among the 
carbonari, and had handled the explosive substances W'bich 
lay like torpedoes in all the water ways of European politics, 
ought not to have been astoriished that Italians, smarting 
uinler their country’s wrongs, should try to avenge them- 
selves on him for the expedition to Home and the restoration 
ot the papacy. To them Nupuleon III. seemed to be a 
traitor, and the chief cause of their subjection to hateful 
and fcjroign masters. And Orsini’s attempt was by no 
means the first. The French journals spoke gratefully of 
the tact that no Freiiohineu were comjiromised in these 
attempts at aHsassi nation ; the emperor himself, alarmed for 
his personal safety, and also syiiijiat lazing to some degree 
with the aspirations of Italy, begun to think that he could 
Becure himself f I om these secret and successive attacks ouly 
by satisfying the iiTitaied feelings of Italy. The first result 
of it, however, was a per rod of terrorism at home, and of 
swaggering menace on the part of the army, unchecked by 
the Government, ugsinst Kugland, that ^Gair of these 
monsters who are Hheltered by its laws,” Eugland, dis- 
abused since ilio peace of its admiration for the imperial 
rule, replied by the volunteer movement, and the cousiruc- 
tiou of defences on the coasts. But the emperor’s mind was 
not sot on war with England, Now Year’s Day 1859 dis- 
closed to tbe diplomatic world his schemes against Austria, 
and showed that Italy would be the scene of w^arfaro and 
change. The cinirress was known to be averse to a war 
which must be against tbe instincts of Catholicism. Prince 
Na]»oleon, who in January 1859 married the Princess 
Clotilde, daughter of Victor Emmanuel, king of Sardinia, 
was known to be in favour of an alliance with the Pied- 
montese for the liberation of Italy. The emperor hoped 
to steer between the two; hoped to satisfy the Italians 
and to escape the alarms of conspiracy, and at the same 
time to satisfy the cuipross and the Catholic party by 
constructing an Italian federation of states under pre- 
Bidoncy of the i)ope. The current of alTairs, the strength 
of the ‘‘doctnue of nationalities,” the definite and heroic 
attitude of Italy hemulf, proved too strong for him. A 
federation in Italy, a fedemtion in Switzeiland, and a third 
in Goniiauy, would have left France in the centre of the 
world, compact and powerful among w^eak and divided 
neighboius t»n every hand. This was the imperial policy; 
united Italy and united (icimany destroyed the plan, and 
brought the t*ini>ire with it to the ground. 

In July 185f> Gavour and Napoleon had agreed on the 
terms of un alliance ; Victor Enuuanuel should bo king of 
Italy, with pobsessiou of the north; Nice and Savoy, the 
cr^le of his race, he agreed to buj render to France. With 
this understanding war l)egiiu, after delusive talk respecting 
a congress, in April 18.59, Austria at the last moment 
forcing it on by ordering the cabinet of Turin to reduce its 
army and dismiss the volunteers. On tbe 3d of May the 
French Government also declared war, amidst the plaudits 


of Paris, and the enthusiann of the amy. The French 1$$$^ 
once entered Italyi by the Mont Cenia pass, and by sea, 
landing at Genoa. The emperor himself took the command 
in chief ; King Victor Emmanuel placed himself under hia 
orders. The afifairs of Montebello and Palestro, in w^hich 
the Piedmontese fought well, secured for France the safe 
passage of the Po. On J une 4 the battle of Magenta, fought 
to open tbe passage of the Ticino, was won, after a very 
doubtful struggle, by the arrival of MacMabon, whom the 
emperor named marshal of France and duke of Magenta. 

Tbe Austrians fell back, and the allies at once entered 
Milan. Baragaay-d’HiUiers pushed the Germans out of 
Marignano ; and Garibaldi, with bis chasseurs of the Alps, 
dislodging the Austrians from their positions round the 
Lago Maj^iore, threatened their communications with 
Tyrol, their ouly sure line of retreat in case of ultimate 
disaster. Giulay, who commanded the Austrians, drew 
back within the Quadrilateral, as it was called, formed by 
the four fortresses of Peschiera, Mantua, Leguago, ana 
Verona, tt square within which, ever since 1815,theAusiriana 
had been accumulating all their moans of resistance. 

This Quadrilateral, well hold, could effectually block the 
passage through North Italy; for Peschiera stands on the 
Lago di Garda, which runs up into the mountains, while 
Mantua is not far from the Po ; an enemy venturing down 
southwards could never leave these great strongholds on his 
fiank ; their siege and reduction would give their holders 
time to recover from any disasters. To the attack of this 
strong [losition the allies now advanced; and on June 24 
they mot the Austrians to the west of the Miiicio, and, 
thei-efore, just in advance of Peschiera and Mantua, in the 
broken ground which lies about the town of Solferiuo. The Battl* 
battle which then took place was fought with great 
gallantry by the allies, and some tenacity by the Austrians, 
who were on the defensive, and had the great advantage of 
the position, and of a thoiough knowledge of the ground. 
French historians themselves allow that there was little 
strategy shown on either side : “ At Solferinu, as through- 
out the campaign, the command-in-chief was below its 
proper level.” The defeat of the Austrians, without being 
crushing, was complete ; they fell back to the neighbour- 
hood id Verona, the rally-point of the Quadrilateral, and 
the allies laid siege to Peschieia. 

Those sucoessive victories, aud the release of the Milanese 
from Austrian domination, had an immediate effect on the 
rest of Italy. The duke of Tuscany had fled, and his terri- 
tories were occupied by French troops under Prince 
Napoleon. The duke of Modena, after Magenta, also made 
his escape, and his duchy proclaimed Victor Emmanuel in 
his stead. The same took place in I’arma. The “Legations,” 
the northern ]>ortion of the States of the Church, threw off 
the papal government, aud joyfully proclaimed their adhesion 
to the national cause. A French fleet in J uly appeal ed be- 
fore Venice, and the Queen ot the Adriatic was burning to 
throw off the Austrian yoke. Still, every one thought that 
the war was scarcely begun, and, considering the sUeugth 
of the Quadrilateral and the proverbial tenacity of the 
Austrians under defeat, it seemed not unlikely that changes 
in the fortune of w’ur might yet favour the reactionary 
cause, when Europe was astonished to hear that the two 
emperors, in a conference at Villafranca, had agreed on the 
bases of a peace. There should be an Italian confederation 
under presidency of tbe jiope ; Lombardy (with exception 
of Peschiera and Mantua) should be surrendered to 
Napoleon, who should present it to the king of Sardinia , 
Venice should be allowed to enter the Italian confederacy, 
though it was still to be an Austrian possession ; the dukes 
of Tuscany and Modena w^ere to be replaced; reforms to be 
introduced into the papal states ; not a word about the south 
of Italy. These terms agreed on, viva voce, between the 
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®®p€rors without a single wituess on either sidO) were 
The embodied, in October, in the treaty of Zurich* The result, 
moment, satisfied no one. Austria was humiliated 
nch. \jy^ . j^jy disappointed, in the very moment of hope and 
triumph ; Germany and England deemed both the war and 
the peace a high-handed proceeding ; and Franco berselt, 
in spite of the successes of her army, wished that the high- 
sounding promise of her emperor, “ Italy free, from the 
Alps to the Apennines,^' bad been mom nearly fulfilled. 
Finally, military critics noted that the g(*noralship of the 
war left much to be desired, and that the organization of 
the army was very far from perfect. Further changes, re- 
sults as much of the force of ideas os of diplomacy or of 
war, were sure to follow before long. Ominous utterances 
and influences of the U1 tramontanes in France heralded 
coming difficulties even before the conclusion of the peace 
of Zurich. The pope, Pius IX., guided by the Jesuits, 
threw himself into the arms of the reactionary party ; and 
Napoleon saw good reason to give up his chimerical scheme 
for an Italian federation under papal presidoncy. Ho de- 
clared his intention of founding a great kingdom of 
Northern Italy, and announced that Savoy and Nice were 
to be united to France, by way of counterpoiHe. The forms 
of a pWbiscito were duly gone through in those districts ; 
and the transfer took place shortly afterwards. 

OanbaWi Even this change of attitude on the EmporoFs part, 
in Sicily coupled as it wa^ with the cuutinuanco of the French 
•Dditaly. gQ^ixiBon at Home, and the cession of Nice and Savoy, was 
offensive to Italian independence. Oaribaldi, with his 
noble band of volunteers, amidst the warm sympathy of all 
liberal Europe, lauded in Sicily, and soon defeated the half- 
hearted supporters of the wretched Neapolitan (Joverimient; 
Naples and Sicily wore at once united to the Italian king- 
dom. Piedmontese troops entered the papal territories, and 
won the battle of (histelfidardo ; general Lam()rici6re, who 
commanded the Pai)alini in the battle, was soon after 
taken, when Ancona surrendered, aud was sent back to 
France by the Italian Government. The victoriinis troops, 
leaving Kome and its French garrison on one side, joined 
the triumphant volunteer-army of Garibaldi. In February 
1861 Francis 11, king of Naples, who was besieged in 
Gaeta, cajntulatcd, and a new Italian pailiament in the 
same month proclaimed Victor Emmanuel king of Italy. 
Rome alone was left out, the natural capital of the king 
dom, defended from herself and from Italy by French 
bayonets. The political situation W'us indefeasible. 

Distant During these years Franco had also been engaged in 
exi>edi- distant expeditions ; a Chinese war, in alliance with Eng- 
land, occupied her from 1858 to 18G0; the capture of 
Pekin brought this w^ar to an end. In Cochin-China, 
also, France had Spain as an ally, aud closed an obscure 
if successful war with a treaty of peace in 18G2. The 
Syrian expedition of 1860, undertaken in harmony with the 
other Christian powers, speedily reduced the sultan to 
reason, aud a French occupation, which lasted till June 
1861, did much to relieve the oppressed Christians of that 
part of the Turkish dominions. Lastly, the affairs of Mexico, 
in which the empress, guided by her clerical tastes, took an 
active part, led to the interventuui of the emperor on behalf 
of the archduke Maximilian of Austria ; at first England 
and Spain, which also had grievances against the revolu- 
tionary Government of Mexico, joined wuth Franco. 
England, however, had little real interest at stake ; Bpain 
wanted to place a prince of her own on the ^Mexican throne ; 
when it came to the point, France was left to carry out her 
schemes as she could. The whole affair ended in a terrible 
disaster for the archduke in 1867, and discredit and loas 
to the imperial Government. It was seen by the elections 
of 1863 that, while the peasant-vote remained true to 
Napoleon III., the towns* following the leading of Paris, 
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and in spite of all official efforts, sent up a strong minority 
to the opposition. It was clear that the educated aud think 
ing part of France was already w^eary of the second empire. 

Now broke out the Danish war, which was the beginning The 
of the consolidation of Germany. In 1852 the conference 
of London hod settled the succession to Uie Danish crown 
on the duke of Glucksburg, who had married a Danish 
princess; when Frederick Vll. died in 1863 and Christian 
iX. succeeded to the throne, the Germanic confederation, 
winch had never agreed to the arrangement, jautested 
against the union of Schleswig and Holstein to the Danish 
kingdom. Holstein hud alwu 5^8 been a German duchy, and 
vigorous colouizutiuii had made South Schleswig iu large part 
German iu population. The Danish Government allovied 
the federal forces, commauded by Baron IJalkett, a Hano- 
verian general, to occupy Holstein provisionally, while it 
refused them possession of Schleswig; Prussia and Austria, 
acting in concert, early in 1864 invaded Schleswig, drove 
tho Danes back, and stormed their lines at Duppel ; after 
which they quietly occujiiod all tho disputed territory. 

When England, with Russia and Sweden, pressed for a 
conference to settle the dispute by international arbitration, 

Franco held back, and reluhod to op}»ose Prussia and 
Austria. The emperor suggested, as a middle course, that a 
pliibiseite, his favourite idea when nationalities were in ques- 
tion, should be taken in the two duchies. I'he conlereuce 
admitted this for Ilolstoin, and refused it for Hehleswig, ami 
on this point tho negotiations were broken off. The allied 
Germans speedily brought the war to an end by their over- 
wlielming strength, and in October 1861 it wa*s ugieed, 
after some difficulties, that Austria should take diaige of 
Holstein, and Prussia ot Schleswig. TJie contederation 
gained nothing; and it was obviou-s that Austria, too, 
could gain nothing hy the occupation of so distant a 
province. Fiance, which had so much to lose, according 
to the “doctrine of iiatioualities,” had placed on record 
her linn belief in that idea, and had helped Prussia to 
become tho chain [>ion of it for (Germany ; tho foolish 
^Mexican war, and tho state of feeling at home, had in 
fact hampered I'ranco so much as to render lier almost 
poweiless at this moment. 

The jealousy between north and south Germany, wdiichThe 
has existed ever since the time of the Reformation, now growl 
passed into a new phase, Prussia stool forward again as 
tho champion of Gorman unity, which had failed in 1848, 
though it had never ceased to bo the desire of the nation ; 
and the convention of Gastein, by which Austria retained 
Holstein, ])iovided a starting-point for a new war in 1866, 
tho “ Beven Weeks^ War.” A visit of (kmnt Bismarck to 
Napoleon in 1865 had shown that groat statosinun that he 
had nothing to fear from France ; the second empire seeiucd 
paralysed; Italy hastened to treat at Berlin for the com- 
pletion of her unity, for north Germany aud she had the 
same aims aud the same enemies. They both wanted their 
national life to be completed ; both were struggling, in large 
part, against the Catholic Church ; both had Austria os 
their chief foe. Thus secured, Bismarck went boldly to war ; 
aud in an incredibly short time had crushed the resistance 
of Hanover, while ho destroyed the Austrian power at 
Sadowa. The treaty of Prague, under the mediation of The 
Na})oloon III., soon followeiL Though the Italians had treaty ol 
been defeated at Custozza m the end of June, Sadowa had 
stricken such a blow at the heart of Austria that she aban- 
doned all thought of further resistance, delivered A^enetia 
over to Napoleon, who restored it at once to and 

signed the peace of Prague in August 1866. By this docu- 
ment tho old German Confederation was dissolved ; Prussia 
took full possession of Holstein, and also of Schleswig, 
under the promise that if the northern or Danish-speaking 
part of that duchy desired return to Denmark, it might 
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say so. Up to the present time, Prussia, true to her ancient ’ 
traditum of never letting go, has cpiietly retained the whole | 
of the (liichy. A new confederacy of the north of Germany i 
was establiftluid under the headshi[) of the king of Prussia, | 
and that kingdom also received considerable additions, I 
It waft agreed that the river Main, which runs across that , 
narrowest jiart of Germany, that hilly and wooded country j 
vhieh has seen so many struggles for mastery, and which 
for centuries has been, rouglily speaking, the dividing-line 
between Low and High (iermany, should now once more 
»ei>arate the northern from the southern confederacy. This 
arrangcincnt, liowovcr, came to naughty Baden at once 
placed itself under the command of Prussia, and Wlirtem- 
berg and liiuana before long did the same. Austria was 
left alone, and almost excluded from Germany, while 
Prussia became at once the strongest power in Europe, 
France, winch had welcomed with enthusiasm the restora- 
tion ol \ onctKi to Italy, looked with less glad eyes at this 
growth of German strength across the Rhine. Thiers, 
witli (dear fon'sight, in 1860 jiredicted the coming empire 
of Germany ; M. Magno, addressing Napoleon, did not hesi- 
talu to say that “the national feelings would be profoundly 
wounded if the final result should be tliat France has only 
gained by her intervention the establishment on her two 
flanks of two iioighbourH of abnormally increased stieiigth. 
(jJroatnoss is after all a relative affair; and a country which 
in Itself is no weaker than it was maybe diminished by the 
accumulation of new forces around 
SVouch Jn 18GG, after a convention with Italy, the French trooj>s 
witU-^ withdrew from Rome, wdiile Victor Emmanuel promised 
draw bi mulcbt the iiojie. There came, however, to Romo a 

from French legion, composed of volimteorft, chiefly (»ld Bourbon 
Rome, partisans, cummandud by a Fromdi general and officers of 
the French army. The i)rescuco of those troops was natu- 
rally r(‘g.irded by Italy as a violation of the convention ; so 
that when Garibaldi with his volunteers, in 18G7, attempted 
to laise i>atriotic foldings in the territory round Rome, 
and 111 concert wdth the citizens to gain entrance into tho 
Eternal (^ity, tho Italian Government took no steps to pre- 
vent him. Tho emperor, however, with unlucky zeal, after 
miudi hesitation, despatched General de Failly with a strong 
force to succour the pope, and thus placed himself openly 
in antugonism with Italy. The French and papal troops 
defeated the Ganbaldiaris at Montana (3d N(‘vomber 1867) ; 
and Italy regarded herself as thenceforward free from all 
oblm.ition of gratitude towairds imperial France. On the 
other hand, the chnical party loudly complained that tho 
ein|»ci()r hod but half dune his work, and grumbled because 
he had not used his victory to restore to the papacy its lost 
Disoon- ten It 01 y. Thus Napoleon III. lost the favour of both 
Svtmce men’s minds tho impression that ho was 

a weak ami 11 resolute ruler. Nor did his efforts to pur- 
chase thi‘dmh> of Luxembourg from ITollaiid add to his 
reputation (ISGG JSG7). For the intervention of Priissiu 
defeated all Ins plans , niui although the fortifications of 
Luvianbouig weie demolished, and the Prussian garrison 
withdrawn, it wms felt that tho emperor’s attempt to 
strcugtlien his north-eastern frontier had completely failed, 
and tliat the antagonism between France and Prussia must 
one da> lead to troubles. Tho boldness of tho opposition 
increased; eieh slight advantage yielded by the Government 
in these da)s ga\e it fresh strength ; Thiers was listened 
Nwith great intiavst w’hen ho demonstrated in 18G8 the 
^^“^wness of imperial finance, the terrible burden of debt, 
the gtVnving dimensions of the atrny expenditure, wdiich 
was increase m the fighting- 

strongw tin» nation. The election'^ of 1869 showed the 
quick gro\vwjj opposition ; far from the old unuiiimity, 
the i*iap®nal\ obtain «|uile three-fifths of 

tho votes; again the laige tow^ns returned republican 
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candidates. In this assembly M. Gambetta made his first 1870. 
public appearance among the “irreconcilables. ” In Janoarj ^ O*"®* 
1870 a quofli-liberal cabinet, headed by M. Ollivier, who had 
been won over by the emperor and empress in a private inter- *^1**^”' 
view, endeavoured to face the growing dissatisfaction; to re- 
concile the “irrecottcilables,’’ without endangering the imi>o. 
rial position. After many liberal professions, the emperor 
ouco more appealed to the country for a vote of confidence 
in himself, and in tho hereditary character of his govern- 
ment, The reply of France seemed to bo overwhelming and 
decisive, — 7,358,786 Yes, against 1,57 1,939 No. Tliis vote 
wus taken on the 8th of May 1870; within two months 
the Hohenzollern question had begun its ominous course. 

In 1868 the Spanish insurrection of September had dis- 
lodged Queen Isabella. She took refuge in Franco, with The 
a crowd of partisans, and became at once the favoured Holida- 
guest of the emperor and his Spanish spouse. In the pro- 
visional Government of Madrid General Prim in 1 869 be- ^ 
came president of the council of ministers, and began almost 
at once to search about Europe for an eligible king. In the 
course of his inquiries he happened on Prince Leopold of 
Hohenzollern-Signmringen, to whom he offered the crown 
of Spain without first announcing his intentions to the 
court of France. The intimacy existing between the empress 
and the ex-queen of Spain was no doubt a sufficient reason 
for this reticence. Prince Leopold at once informed the 
head of his house, the king of Prussia, of the fact, and the 
king authorized him to accejit the offer. So stood affairs 
when tho French cabinet thought it necessary to intervena 
The two nations had regarded one another w ith distrust for 
years ; in tho beginning of the imperial rule tho Prussians 
had stood aloof ; the irritation which France felt at the 
Danish war passed into alarm alter Sadowa. The failure 
of Bcnodetti’s negotiation in 1870 with Bismarck as to 
Belgium added to the tension. The Frenth (b)vernment 
was also uneasy at tho evident signs of i»pposition at 
home, the decay of its popularity, the penalty (►f its 
corruption and extravagance ; finally, there existed two 
courts, that of the empiess and a more patiiutic one, which 
dimly reflected the am lent aiiLagonism between a Span- 
ish party in high place and the true interests of the 
country. The emperor of the French, worn-out and more 
irresolute than ever, became the piey and victim of a 
faction. When rrince Leopold, on learning the objections 
of France, withdrew his candidature, the IVoiich Govern- 
ment, instead of accepting the act in a conciliatory spirit, 
seemed to be inspired by the temper of the duke of 
Grammont’s s]>eech in the Assembly at the time. “We 
cannot allow the actual balance of powder in Europe to be 
deranged, and the interest and honour of France to be im- 
perilled. We firmly hope this may not happen ; against it 
w^e count on both the prudence of Gerniaiiy and tho fiiend- 
bhip of Spain. Were it to l)e otherwise, strong in your 
Riqiport and in that of tho nation, we should know how to 
do our duty, without hesitation and withmit w^eakness;” — 
brave words and menacing, but words which required real 
strength behind them, the very thing which was lacking. 

The empress and her friends wanted war; and conse- 
quently the king of Prussia was pressed, as a further step, 
to give assurance*- that he never would support Prince 
Leopold in any future candidature for the Spanish throne. 

This w^as equivalent tiT saying that war w^as determined on; 
and the Prussian cabinet made no furtlier effort for 
peace. Steps were taken in Paris for a fresh couj} d'Hat 
against the liberals, if they proved too obstructive; the 
empress was eager to secure, by a successful war, the 
thixme for her son, and to appear as the champion of 
Catholic and Ultramontane principles in Europe. While 
the liberal party in the chamber and the country, headed 
by Thiers, persistently opposed the war, the Bonapartiste 
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]iS70. fiercely pueUed matters on ; they refused the good offices 
of the other states of Europe ; in shameful ignorance of the 
truth, they declared that everything was ready — ^‘five 
times ready,’* ** ready to the last gaiter-button” — and were 
only eager to begin. The ruffians of Paris, intoxicated 
after their sort by the brilliancy of an imperial policy, 
mobbed Thiers, attacked his house, and filled the streets 
with yells of d Berlin, 

War with And thus war began, with the emperor as commander-in- 
Oemiany. empress as regent at Paris. France had no 

allies ; her appeal to South Germany failed ; Austria, 
however friendly, was paralysed by Russia; for it was 
known that if Austria moved against Prussia, Russia would 
at once attack her ; and the people of the lesser German 
states, whatever tlxoir Governments might think, were 
favourable to Prussia; for she seemed to them to bo upbold- 
Hie ing a national cause. At Paris, the profoundest igtiorauco 
-inmraii reigned. Nothing was known of the slate of fooling in 
Germany, or of the real condition of tlio Prussian prepara- 
tions for war. As little was known of the fitness of thoir 
own army for a great war; it was thought that it was 
strong and ready, whereas it was ill-organized, ill-supplied, 
and without proper reserves, while the incapacity of its 
leaders was appalling. No one knew anything of strategy ; 
maps and plans were bad; oven the employment of rail- 
ways in war had never been properly studied; bravery there 
was in plenty, but leading and management were abso- 
lutely wanting. The French army was stretched across the 
frontier-line looking towards Oermauy from Strasburg U» 
Metz ; ^ietz became the French quarters-general, Mainz the 
German. By the 2d of August the host do armies came into 
collision; the emperor’s reconnaissance drove tlie Germans 
out of Sarrebruck, on that day, and the prince imperial 
there underwent his “ Jhpthnc de a baptism into 

misfortune. This was the one success of the French arms 
across the German frontier ; for on tliat same day fighting 
began near Wisseiiibuurg, wlicncc, after a seveie battle, 
General Douay had to withdraw on the 4th. Attacks 
follow'ed sharply ; oii the 6tli MacMahon was driven in at 
Worth, and on the same day Frossarcl was defeated at the 
other end of the line. Before Paris had recovered from her 
delight at the trivial success of Sarrebrucl:, the ominous 
telegram, Tout pout so rctablir,” awoke her to a true view 
of the state of things. It was soon seen that the emperor 
was unfit to command, and was a mere cucumbraueo ; there 
was neither strategy in detail nor a definite [dan of cam- 
])aign ; having let in the inva.sion, lie resigned the post of 
commandor-in-chief into the hands of Marshal Baza mo, 
and withdrew into Metz. The forward movement of the 
Germans soon alarmed both linn and Paris, and then he 
decided (August 14) to retire to the cam[) at Chalons, where 
Marshal MacMahon was in command. The om])j'ror’8 slow 
retreat, with a long train of useless followers, tdocked the 
roads, and stopped the movement of troops and 8U[)plies. 
At this very time the Prussians and their allies were closing 
in on Metz; on the 1 4th, the 1 6th, and the 18th great battlee 
were fought, in ^^llich, though the Germans sometimes 
suffered terrible losses, and even seemed to fail, they even- 
fiually succeeded in breaking through the French defences, 
and conqjclled Bazaine to draw back into Metz. The French 
view of his conduct is that he meant to keep tliis army intact 
in order that afterwards, in conjunction with the Germans 
as his accomplices, he might s(*cure, with a fresh military 
coup d^etat^ the imperial rule over Franco. Whatever ho 
may have meant, the Germans had no intention of intrusting 
the fortunes of France to him. At this time General Trochu, 
an able soldier, whom the empress did not like, wasappointed 
governor of Paris; the army of MacMahon was at Chalons 
intact, and a prudent riilei* would have made these two 
strong forces act in concert. The empress, on the contraiy, 
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refused tp hear of the emperor’s return to Paris, and ordered 
MacMahon to march to the Belgian frontier, to take the 
Prussians on the flank, and to relieve Bazaiuc at Metz, — a 
plan excellent with a strong force able to march fast, fatai 
with an imperial army, disorganized, doubtful, and slow. 

The northward movement ended speedily in the great 
catastrophe of Sedan (Ist September 1870). On the 2d 
the emperor, with an army of more than 80,000 men, was 
the prisoner of war of the king of Prussia. 

X. The Third Republic. 

In spite of all ^irecautions the news oozed out at Pans all 
too soon for the dismayed imperialists. On Sejitcmber 4i 
the third Republic was jiroclaimed on the advice of M. 

Thiers, with a Government of national defence ; the chief The 
members were Jules Favre, Jules Simon, and Gambetta ; 
General Trochu was its military head. Gradually the Ger 
mans closed in on Paris ; no serious resistance in the field 
being attempted, or indeed being possible, at a moment when 
one half of the available army of France lay in Metz and 
the other half was cither destroyed or prisoners at Sedan. 

The first siege of Paris lasted from Septembei 10, 1870, to Theism 
January 30, 1871, during w-hich period also the tem[>oral 
power of the pa])acy came to an end (Se[)tendier 1870), for 
it fell with the imperial cause, w^hich alone had held it up ; 
and in December the king of Prussia w^as invited toac(M*[)t the 
position of head of a new empire of Gennan 3 \ With a (Ger- 
man emperor, and Victor l^hnmanuel at Rome, and France 
in extremities, it was clear that great changes had eoiuo, and 
must lead eventually to broad rearrangements of the political 
world. While Paris hold out bravely enough, if not very 
wisely, Gambetta at Tours used incredible eflTorts to raise 
fresh armies for France; the old hero of Italy, Gaiibaldi, also 
appeared, now that imi>orialism w’as gone, niul [ilaced liis 
sword at the disposal of the struggling re[)ublic. Before 
the end of October the ca[)itulatiun of -Metz hud released a 
whole German army, which jirotccted the o])erations of the 
be.sieging hosts ; at last, on January 28, 1871, an armistice 
was announced, which brought the de8[»airing resistance of 
Pans to an end. The war elsewhere died out almost at 
once; the Germans occupied all the forts round Pans. 

On 8th February elections took [dace for a National 
Assembly to be held at Bordeaux, to delil erate on the ques 
tion of peace or war, or ratiicr, to arrange the terms ot 
peace, -for the country returned the Assembly with that 
intention, It was a body nominally rcqmblicun, with strong 
monarchical leanings, as yet unexpressed; haidly half u 
dozen Bonapartists wxro returned to it. Garibaldi won 
among the deputies elected, though he declined the horioiu- 
of acting as a Frenchman. The new republican Government 
of France now had M. Thiers as chief of the executive 
power, with M. Grevy as [)resideiit of the Assembly; and it 
was decided that the Assembly should hold its sittings at 
Versailles. The fierce outbreak of the hot ie[>ublicaii9 
of Pans interfered sorely with their [leacefnl labours 
On 18th March the commune of Pans declared itself 
in o[)position to the Versailles republic ; the tdd grudges 
of artisan Paris once more asserted their uiqdeusant exist- 
ence , and Marshal MacMahon was instructed by the 
VeiTiailles Assembly to reduce the insurgent ca[)ital. Then 
followed the second siege of Paris, from April 2 to !May 21, 
with its accompanying horrors, and the gloomy R[)ectaclo Paru 
of street-fighting and the burning and ruin of the public 
buildings of the town. 

Meanwhile M. Thiers had at last, by his un weary ing Tlie 
activity, succeeded in getting terms of peace agreed to. 

The treaty of Frankfort was signed on the 10th of May " 
1871; by it Alsace and a large part of Lorraine were 
ceded back to Germany, while Belfort was restored to 
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jsr275. France; a huge money indemnity wae to be paid to 
Germany for the coets of the war. 

The re- The reactionary measures of the Versaillee Assembly soon 
*^^*^'* began, — timidly at first, to push forward with bolduoss, if 
the first steps succeeded. Thus, it suppressed the national 
gujird, iu spite of the moderate opposition of M. Thiers ; 
lily. it allowed Orleanist princes and rnembors of the BoiiapartUt 
family to cuter the Assembly ; it strengthened its position 
at YersailleH, though it had not the courage to move the 
(lovcrnmeui (dficts thitlier. Karly in 1872 the opposition 
of the x\*>sembly to Jjis financial proposals led to a first re- 
sigimtion of ^I. 'I'hicis ; only on its oarueat and almost 
unanimous j»ctition did he consent to hold office any longer, 
riiepai- Mcaiiwhili, the attempts at a fusion between the legitb 
inssui It. luiBtH and (IrloaiuHts failed completely; the efforts of the 
Bonapiu lists, led by M. Boulier, were redoubled; a great 
orgam/ed propaganda was set afoot; newspapers, pamphlets, 
photographs, bribes for the army and for Oovernment 
officials, intrigues of every kind, were in motion, xn oidcr 
to cieate a public opinion on behalf of the emperor and the 
young prince imi>erial, as he was still persistently called. 
The thice parties agreed in one thing, at least,— that they 
would before long put an end to the re[)ublic. At the end 
of 1872 a commission of thirty was appointed to regulate 
the arningciucnt of public powers and duties, and to settle 
the ^exed question of minislerial responsibility. It vas 
composed of a majority of the lUgbt, the membera of the 
diUcienl anti-retmblicau parties in the Assembly. From it 
8))rang the attempts of the AsHembly to poatjione the day 
of its dissolution, and to frame the government of France in 
such a way as to secure the defeat of the re])ublic. The 
weakness of the majority lay in the fact that their union 
was only negative ; and that if they did agree, it was only 
uil they coulil iid thcmsulvi s of the republic 
tNftthof The death of Napoleon lU. at Ohisolhurst in January 
1873 en^ated little or no loolnig in France, and showed tliat 
^ imperialism hud small bold on the popular mind. The 
Assonibly now decided that it would remove the president 
from the chamber, because of the great influence which 
Thiers could always exert on a debate ; and, secondly, that it 
would push back its own dissolution as far as possible. 
These proposals Thiers accepted, rather than run the risk of 
a collision. When, however, it was anuoiiuced that, thanks 
chiefly to the president’s exertion, the evacuation of France 
by the Prussian troops would take jilace two years sooner 
tlian had been originally stipulated, and that the last foreign 
soldiiT would march off in September 1873, the parties of 
the muj(»nt 3 became seriously alarmed ; for the life of the 
ttsHciubly had been, by their own admissum, connected with 
the period of continuance of German troops iu France. 
Early in A[)nl 1873, on the resignation of M. Gr6vy, pro* 
sident of tlie eliamber, they carried their candidate M. 
BiiflVt, agiimst the Thiers Govornmeut; in May they came 
to close (piaiter.s, and brandishing their favourite w^eapon, 
the “ red spectre,’’ these three reactionary iiarties defeated 
I'^ofM. Thiers by a m.ijority of Ifi (3(50 against 344). Then the 
old minister lesignod, and the partius, which had arranged 
their plans hetorehund, at once elected os president Marshal 
MacMiilion, the ‘‘honnete homme et soldat,” as he styled 
himself. With him tlioy assoeiaiod a cabinet of which the 
head was M. de Brogbe. Immediately the functionaries 
were changed throughout France, and everywhere old 
Aidma:* imperialists were imt in. At the beginning of 1875 it 
ttoottry was agreed that the presidency should bo (or seven years, 
jmtttu- mjjj ronstitutum, uith the republican element as 

much as possible eflucod, was set up in February 1875. 
Before this M. de Broglie had fallen under the ill-will of 
the mormrcbical parties, and had bean compelled by an ad- 
verse vote of the chamber to send in his resignation. He 
was succeeded by General do Cisscy, with what was called, 
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by an inopportune invention, a business cabinet,"^ The l37Mf7. 
new constitution provided a president with a cabinet, 
a body which, by being thus styled business cabinet^’* 
seemed to make the president’s personality all the stronger; 
then there was a senate of 300 members, of whom 75 were 
life-holders, and the rest elected for nine years, renewable by 
triennial elections of a third at a time ; and, lastly, a chamber 
of deputies, to be elected by the country in the usual way. 

The time came at last when the chamber, which had been The dUi 
elected to decide on peace or war, and had taken to itself solutioti 
the functions of a constituent assembly, and had framed 
new constitution, and had defied the public opinion of*^ ^ 
France expressed at almost every bye-election, must bring 
its half-usurped functions to an end The Buccesslve 
triumphs of the republicans in bye-elections had strength- 
ened them so much that they could now hold their own in 
the chamber. The president, aware that his strength was 
going, got rid of the cabinet of Dufaure and Jules {SimoU| 
and, trusting to official pressure at a new election, hoping 
also to work on the old fears respecting the oxtremer party, 
the “irrecoiicilables,” took advantage of an adverse vote, 
and after having in May 1877 adjourned the chamber for 
a month, eventually dissolved it on June 25, 1877. The 
lepublican party showed extraordinary prudence and mo- 
deration under excessive provocation; the infiuence of the 
great jurists, Dufaure and Gr<?vy, made itself felt, neutraliz- 
ing all the plots of the reaction, and ijuietly prolonging the 
crisis, until the country could speak; the Opportunists,” 
as the fullowere of Thiers and Gambetta were now styled, 
united with the “ ii recon cilables ” in opposition to the 
“ party of order,” as the intriguers of the three reactionary 
groups, legitimists, Orleanists, imj^eiialists, loved to caji 
themselves. Tn spite of shamelesb interferences with the 
election, in spite of the unseemly appeal of the president 
himself, m 8[>ite of threats and all the ancient weapons of 
reaction, the country was so decidedly republican that even 
the death of Thiers (3d September 1877) could not for a 
moment chock the fortunes of his party. His death perhaps 
even strengthened it, for ho became the saint instead of 
being the leader of it. His che(piered political career, so 
long past, was quite forgotten ; his memory was revered as 
that of the statesman who in his old age saved Belfort to 
France, brought peace, secured the payment of the war in 
dommty, and relieved the country from the Gorman occu- 
pation. All France felt that under his guidance tranquillity 
bad returned, and the timid middle classes hud learned to 
couple prosiiority with the republic. And so the elections of 
1877 returned a decisive majority for the republicans, now The 
headed by MM. Gv{*yy and Gambetta; the “ irreconcilables” 
wxn ‘0 not strong in the new chamber; the reactionary parties ° 
lost ground; and M. Gr6vy was at once re-elected president 
of the chamber. Consequently, the marshal president, after 
France had been deeply agitated by rumours of a new coup 
vlctaf, and by ominous movements of troops, at last gave 
wMy, and, honestly if reluctantly, accepted the verdict of 
the country. The reactionary “ Ministry of May 16 ” fell, 
and, after a new attempt at a “ business ministry,” a re- 
publican cabinet was formed at last (1 4th December 1877), 
under the presidency of M. Dufaure. By degrees, as the 
shameless behaviour of officials at election alter election 
came to light, the bureaucracy of France began to resume a 
republican colour, by removals of reactionary prelects, by 
opportune changes of political views, and acquiescence in 
the loudly pronounced opinion of the nation. The army, 
which was far from satisfied with the late Government, 
showed signs of content under the new. Tn the senate 
only did the three reactionary parties still possess any 
power; and even there their majority was so small that 
they could not venture on serious resistance. The 
Orleanist section, which, thoufiih very weak iu numbers, 
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lift. otUl held the balance, and could give the majority to either 
side, was timid and modeirate, and averse to heroic 
measures. Their refusal to proloag the crisis by consoniiug 
to a second dissolution of the chamber of deputies gave 
time for the moderate republic to consolidate its powers. 
The elections of bih January 1879, in which, accor^ng to 
the present constitution of France, one-third of the senate 
haus undergone r«^ection, have happily brought that body 
into harmony with the chamber of deputies and the country. 
Fresh rumours of trouble had been industriously circulated ; 
the temper of France is, however, so thorougUy tranquil, 
and so aecided in favomr of a constitutional republic, that 
the hopes of the reactionary parties have all been frustrated, 
Coui . It is always absurd to indulge in historical prophecy ; 
and forecasts as to the future of France, thanks to the 
quick movement of opinion, the general ignorance ot the 
country people, the vehemence in tlie towns, the long suc- 
cession of changes in government and constitution, must be 
specially precarious. Still, it is clear that, for a time at 
least, the reaction, however strong elsewhere, has been 
defeated in France j above all it is clear that imporialism 
has received a heavy if not a fatal blow. This is no little 
matter. We live in days in which the growth of a modern 
imperialism, based on huge armaments and destructive of 
small states, had become a standing menace to the well- 
bemg of the world; it is a ground tor ho]»e and thankful- 
ness that Franco, the central state of Europe, has dehnitely 
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and calmly abandoned her imperialist traditions, and set her- 1879 
self to live the temperate life of a constitutional republic. 

Each race has its own special function m the general 
polity of nations ; France seems called to lead in the pro- 
pagation of wholesome political ideas. E\en in her most 
violent moods, her principles have been right, her theories 
humane and noble. It is true that she is deheient in 
many practical gifts ; religion with her has ever held a very 
secondary place ; her ideas on economical questions are 
narrow, and in many points her sympathies are not enlisted 
on behalf of what seems to us to be best. Still, her 
present position is an incalculable gain to Euroi)e, and a 
promiso of good for the future. With France as a prudent 
republic, the resistance of the peoples of Europe toarbitraiy 
power and crushing nrmies will gradually be strengthened; 
and constitutional life, already developing itself throughout 
the Latin races, will find its best guarantee of stability. 

The movements of Europe have often taken their rise from 
France; the imiou of a strong government with a vigorous 
national life may also come to date from her ; if England 
has striven to impress the practical rendering ot her consti- 
tutional principles uud her tongue on half the world, France 
can also boast that she has provided her part by enunciating, 
with the most admirable clearness of speech and thought, 
tho.se general ideas as lo the relations between man and 
man which lie at the basis of any wholesome system of 
government. (o. w, k.) 


PART III.— FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


L Gcoijraphy — French is the general name of the north- 
north-western groiq^of Romanic dialects, the modem Latin 
of northern Gaul (canned by emigration to some places — as 
Lower Canada — out of France). In a restricted sense it is 
that variety of the Parisian dialect which is spoken by the 
educated, and is the general literary language of France. 
The region in which the native language is termed French 
consists of the northern half of Franco (including Lorraine) 
and parts of Belgium and Switzerland ; its boundaries on 
the west are the Atlantic Ocean and the Celtic dialects of 
Brittany; on the north-west and north, the English Channel; 
on the north-cast and east the Teutonic dialects of Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland. In the south-east and south 
the boundary is to a great extent conventional and ill-de- 
fined, there being originally no linguistic break between the 
southern French dialects and the northern Froveuyal dia- 
lects of southern France, north-western Italy, and south- 
western Switzerland. It is formed partly by spaces of in- 
termediate dialects (some of whose features are French, 
others Proveii^l), partly by spaces of mixed dialects result- 
ing from the invasion oi the space by more northern and 
more southern settlers, partly by lines where the inter- 
mediate dialects have been suppressed by more northern 
(French) and more southern (Proveu 9 al) dialects without 
these having mixed. Starting in the west at the mouth of 
the Gironde, the boundary runs nearly north soon after 
passing Bordeaux ; a little north of Anguuleme it turns to 
the east, and runs in this direction into Switzerland to the 
north of Geneva. 

11. External History, — (a) Political , — By the Roman 
conquests the language of Rome was spread over the 
greater part of southern and western Europe, and gradually 
supplanted the native touguea The language introduced 
was at first nearly uniform over the whole empire, Latin 
provincialisms and many more or less general features of 
the older vulgar language being suppressed by the pre- 
ponderating influence of the educated speech of the capital 
As legions became stationary, as colonies were formed, and 
as the natives adopted the language of their conquerors. 


this language split up into local dialects, the distinguishing 
features of which are due, as fur as can be ascertained (ex- 
cept, to some extent, as to the vocabulary), not to speakers 
of difiereut nationalities misspeaking Latin, each with the 
peculiarities of his native language, but to the fact that 
linguistic changes, which are over occurring, are not per- 
fectly uniform over a largo area, however homogeneous the 
speakers. As Gaul was not conquered by Cfiesar till the 
middle of the fiist century before our era, its Latin cannot 
liave begun to ditler from that of Rome till alter tliat date ; 
but the aitificial retention of classical Latin as the literary 
and uflicial language alter the popular spoken language had 
diverged from it, often renders the chronology of the earlier 
l>eriods of the Romanic languages obscure. It is, however, 
certain that the popular Latin of Gaul had become differen- 
tiated from that of central Italy before the Teutonic con 
quest of Gaul, which was not C(»mpleted till the latter half 
ol the 5th century; tlio invaders gradually adopted the 
language of their more civilized subjects, which remained 
unuftbeted, except in its vocabulary. Probably by this time 
it had diverged so widely from the artificially preserved 
literary language that it could no longer be regarded merely 
as mispronounced Latin ; the Latin documents of the next 
following centuiios contain many clearly popular words and 
forms, and the literary and popular languages are distin- 
guished as laiitui and romana. The term yallica, at first 
denoting the native Celtic language of Gaul, is found ap- 
plied to its BUpplanter before the end of the 9th century, 
and survives in the Breton gullehy the regular term for 
“ French.” After the Franks in Gaul had abandoned their 
native Teutonic language, the term franw^Uy by v bith this 
was denoted, came to be applied to the Romanic one they 
adopted, and, under the form /m^ifawrc, remains its native 
name to this day; but this name was confined to the Romanic 
of northern Gaul, which makes it probable that this, at the 
time of the adoption of the name franciscay had become dis- 
tinct from the Romanic of southern Gaul PrancUca is the 
Teutonic adjective frankiahy which occurs in Old English 
in the form fraicuc\ this wonl, with its umlauted e from 
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a with following stirviveff under the form French^ which, 
though purely Teutonic in origin and form, has long been 
exclusively tt[»pliod to the Konianic language and inhabi- 
tants of ClauL The German \\^\m franzose^ with its accent 
on, and o in, the second syllable, coiues from fran^oin, a 
native French form older than frarK^ais, but later than the 
Early Old I^Tench francels. The Scandinavian settlers on 
the north-west coJist of France early in the 10th century 
quickly l(»Ht their native 8i)eech, which left no trace except 
in some contributions to the vocabulary of the language 
they adopted. Tiie main feature since is the growth of the 
political supreinucy of Paris, carrying with it that of its 
dialect; in li>30 P'rancis L ordered that all public docu- 
moats should bo in French (of Paris), which then became 
the offjcial luiiguage of the whole kingdom, though it is 
still fi»reigii to nearly half its population. 

The roiKj rest of England in 1066 by William, duke of 
Norm.iii(ly, introduced into England, as the language of 
the rulers and (for a time) most of the writers, the dialects 
spoken in Normandy. Confined in their native countr}^ to 
defiiiite areas, tliese dialects, following their speakers, be- 
came mixed m England, so that their forms were used to 
some extent indifferently ; and the constant communication 
with Normandy maintained during several reigns introduced 
also later fornn of Continental Norman. As the conqueror’s 
learned the language of the conquered, and as the more 
cultured of the latter learned that of the former, the Nor- 
man of Englatid (including that of the English-speaking 
Lowlands of Scotland) became anglicized; instead of fol- 
lowing the changes of the Norman of Franco, it followed 
thoKi* of English The accession in 1154 of Henry II. of 
Anjou distuilied the Norman character of Auglo-Freucli, 
and the loss of Normandy under John in 1204 gave full 
play to the litorai’y »inpurtance of the French of Paris, many 
of whose forms afterw'urds penetrated to England. At the 
same tunc English, with a large French addition to its 
vocabuhiiy, was steadily recovering its supremacy, and is 
oflicially employed (for the first time since the Conquest) 
in the I^roclamation of Henry HI., 1258. The semi-arti- 
ficial result of this mixture of French of diffei’ent dialects 
and of dilierent penuds, more or less anglicized according 
to the date or education of the speaker’ or writer, is gene- 
rally termed ‘‘the Anglo-Norman dialect'*; very mislead- 
ingly for a great part of its existence, because while the 
French of Normandy was not a single dialect, the later 
French of Eiiglainl came from i»ther French provinces be- 
sides Normandy, and, being to a considerable extent in 
artificial cimditionw, w'as checked in the natural development 
implied by the term ‘‘dialect.’* The disuse of Anglo- 
French us a natural language is evidenced by English being 
substituted fiu’ it in legal proceoilings in 1362, and in 
schools 111 1387 ; but law^ reports were WTitteu in it up to 
1600, and, converted into modern literary French, it re- 
mains in official use for giving the royal assent to bills of 
parliainenl. 

(f>) Litiiioif — Doubtless because the popular Latin of 
northern Gaul changed more rapidly than that of any otlier 
part of the empire, French was, of all the Homan ic dialects, 
the fii’st to be lecuguized as a distinct language, and the 
first to be used in literature ; and though the oldest speci- 
men now extant is probably not the first, it is coiisidei- 
ably earlier than any existing documents of the allied 
laiiguugea. In 813 the council of Tours ordered ccHain 
homilies to be translated into Rustic Roman or into (Jer- 
man ; and m 842 Louis the German, Charles the Paid, 
and their rirnues confirmed their engagements by taking 
oaths in both languages at Stnisburg. 'Ihese have been 
preserved to us by the historian Nitlmrd (who died in 853) ; 
and though, in consequence of the imly existing nninnsei’ipt 
(at Home) being more than a century later than the time 


I of the author, certain alterations have occurred in the text 
' of the French oaths, they present more archaic forms (pro- 
bably of North-Eastern French) than any other document 
The next memorials are a short poem, probably North- 
Eastern, on Bt Eulalia, preserved in a manuscript of the 
, 10th century at Valenciennes, end some autograph frag- 
ments (also at Valenciennes) of u homily on the prophet 
Jonah, in mixed Latin and Eastern French, of the same 
* period. To the same century belong a poem on Christ’s 
Passion, apparently in a mixed (not intermediate) language of 
French and Proven 9 al, and one, probably in Bouth-Eosteni 
French, on Bt Leger; both are preserved, in different 
handwritings, in a MS. at Clermont-Ferraud, whose scribes 
1 have introduced many Provencal forms. After the middle 
of the 11th century literary remains are comparatively 
numerous; the chief early representatives of the main 
dialects are the following, some of them preserved in 
several MSS., the earliest of whicli, however (the only ones 
here mentioned), are in several cases a generation or two 
later than the works themselves. In Western French 
ai-e a verse life of St Alexius (Alexis), probably Norman, 
in an Anglo-Norman MS. at Ilildesbeini ; the epic poem of 
Roland, possibly also Norman, in an A -N. MS. at Oxford ; 
I a Norman verbal translation of the Psalms, in an A.-N. MS. 

I also at Oxford ; another later one in an A.-N. MS. at Cam- 
j bridge ; a Norman translation of the Four Books of Kings, 
in a native AIS. at Paris. The earliest work in the Parisian 
I dialect is probably the Travels of Charlemagne, preserved 
I in a late Anglo-Norman MS. with much-altered forms. In 
I Eastern French, ot rather later date, there ate translations 
I of the Dialogues of Pope Gregory, in a MS. at Paris, contaiu- 
1 ing also fragments of Gregory’s Moralities, and (still later) 
of some Seiiuons of St Bernard, in a MS. also at Paris. 

I Fiom the end of the 12th centuiy literary and official docu- 
ments, often including local charters, abound in almost 
every dialect, until the growing influence of Paris caused 
its language to supersede in writing the other local ones. 
This influence, occasionally apparent in the 12th century, 
[ \va.s overpowering in the 15th, when authors, though often 
I displaying provincialisnii, almost all wrote in the dialect of 
the capital ; the last dialect to lose its literary independence 
i was the North-Eastern, which, being the Romanic language 
I of Flanders, had a political life of its own, and (modified by 
Parisian) was used in literature after 1400. 

in. Internal Uhtory — So little has been done until 
recently, and so much remains to be done, in the scientific 
investigation of the sounds, inflexions, and syntax of the 
older stages and dialects of French, that what follows can- 
not claim to be more than a fragmentary sketch, maiul} 
of the dialects — that which is now literary modern Fi’ench, 
and those which were imported into England by the Nor- 
mans— in which English readers will probably take most 
interest, and especially of the features which explain the 
toi’ms of English words of French origin. Dates and 
pi ices ai’e only approximations, and many statements are 
liable to be modified by further researches ; W'arit of space 
obliges many exceptions and limitations to the general 
laws, and many points of hardly inferior importance to 
thi»se here noticed, to be passed over in silence. The primi- 
tive Latin forms given are often not classical Latin words, 
but derivatives from these ; and reference is generally made 
to the Middle English (Chaucerian) pronunciation o‘ 
English words, not the modern. 

{<t) Votalndary , — The fundamental part of the vocabulary 
of Fi-ench is the Latin imported into Gaul, the French 
\vojxIh being simply the Latin words themselves, with the 
ualimil changes undergone by all living speech, or de- 
rivatives formed at various dates. Comparatively few 
words were introduced from the Celtic language of the 
native inhabitants (6€"*, hem from the Celtic words giver 
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by Latin writers as heccxiB^ Imta)^ but the number adopted 
from the language of the Teutonic conquerors of Gaul is 
large (guerrt ^ werra\ laul ^ laulh\ choisir ^ kau^an). 
The words were imported at different periods of the Teutonic 
supremacy, and consequently show chronological differences 
in tlieir sounds (hair — haiau \ franr^aifi « fmnJelsk ; crrevisHc 
^krebu] khine^ skina). Small separate importations of 
Teutonic words resulted from the Scandinavian settlement in 
France, and the commercial intercourse with tlie Low German 
nations on the North Sea (fri/zer « Norse hnpa ; ckahffj^e « 
Dutch sfoa/r, e^*i«01d English edst). In the meantime, 
as Latin (witli considerable alterations in pronunciation, 
vocabulary, tfec.) continued iu literary, official, and ecclesiu'^ 
tical use, the popular language borrowed troni time to time 
various more or less altered classical Latin words; and 
when the po[nilar language came to be useil iu literature, 
especially in that of the church, those importations hugely 
increased (virginiiH Eulalia ** virguHidttnti ; unagt'na Alexis 
« imaginem'^ the popular forms would prolubly have been 
vemedet^ etiimn). At the Renaissance they became very 
abundant, and have continued since, stifling to some extent 
the developmental power of the language. Imported words, 
whether Teutonic, classical Latin, or other, often recene 
some modiilcation at their importation, and alw'ays take 
part in all subsequent natural phonetic cliauges iu the lan« 
guage (Early Old French i\lodorn French adrrr- 

saire). Those French words which appear to contradict the 
[ihonetic laws were mostly introduced into the language 
after the taking i)]ace (in words already existing in the 
language) of the changes formulated by the law^s in ques- 
tion ; compare the late iiiqiorted laO/ne w'lth tlie inherited 
/af*, both from Latin lalcunK Tu this and many other cases 
the language possesses two forms of the same liutin word, 
one descended from it, the other borrowed (meuhle and 
mobile from mohdem). Some Oriental and other foreign 
words were brought in by the crusadeis (amiral from amir); 
in the Ifith century, wars, royal marriages, and literature 
caused a large number of Italian w(»rd.s (fioldat — soldalo ; 
brave — bravo; careeser ^carnzare) to be introduced, and 
many Spanish ones (alcove ^ <d coha ; hdhler -- hahlar), A 
few words liave been furnished by Provem^al (altcdle^ 
ctulenas), and several have been adopted from other dia- 
lects into the French of Paris (esr/uiver Norman or Picard 
for the Pans hVoiich eschiver), German ha.s contri- 
buted a few (bloc as ==■ block its ; rhoun outc — HdrknV); and 
recently a considerable number have been iuqiorted from 
England (drain, comfortable, Jlirter), Iu Old French, new 
words are freely formed by derivation, and to a less 
extent by composition; in Modern French, borrowing from 
Latin or other foreign languages is the more Uhual course. 
Of the French words now obsolete stmie have disap[>eared 
because the things they express are obsolete ; others have 
been replaced by words of native formation, and many have 
been suptuseded by foreign words generally of literary 
origin , ot tin we which survive, many have undergone con- 
siderable alterations iu meaning. A large number of Old 
French words and meanings, now extinct in the language 
of Pans, were introduced into Euglisli after the Norman 
Conquest; and though some have perished, many have 
survived — atrife fiom Old French eatrif (Teutonic etrit); 
quahit from cointe (cognitam); remember fioiu lememhi^er 
{rememorcti ( ): chaplet (garland) frimi chapelet (Modern 
French “chaplet of beads**) ; appointment (rendezvous) fri>m 
appoiiUement (now “ salary**). Many also survive in other 
French dialects, 

(h) Dialecta. -The history of the French language from 
the period of its earliest extant literary memorials is that 
of the dialects composing it Hut as the popular notion of 
a dialect as the speech of a definite area, possessing certain 
peculiarities confined to and extending throughout that area, 


is far from correct, it will be advisable to dixip the mislead 
iiig divisions into “ Norman dialect,** “ Picard dialect,** and 
the like, and take instead each important feature in the 
chronological order (as far as can be ascertained) of its 
development, pointing out roughly the area in wdiich it ex- 
ists, and its present state. The local terms used are inten 
tionally vague, and it does not, for instance, at all follow 
that becuu^e “Eastern** and “‘VVestern” are used to denote 
the localities of more than one dialectal feature, the 
buundaiy lino betw^eeu the tw^o divisions is the same in 
each cu^e. It is, indeed, because dialectal diHerenceH as 
they arise do nut follow the same boundar> lines (much 
less the pidilicttl divisions of provinces), but cross one 
another to any extent, that to speak of the dialect of a 
large area as an individual wdiole, unless that area is cut 
off by idijsical or alien linguistic boundaries, creates only 
confusion. Thus the Central French of l*ans, the ancestor 
of classical ^Modern French, belongs to the South in liaving 
ts^ not t,sh, for Latin k (r) before / and e; teh, not /•, for k (c) 
befoie a; and gti, not w, for Teutonic w, while it belongs 
to the East in having oi for earlier n , and to the West in 
having c, not ei, for Latin a ; and /, not ei, from Latin ^ *4- 1 . 
It may bo w^ell to note that Southern French docs not 
correspond to southern France, whose native language is 
Provencal. “Modern Frouclf* means ordinary educated 
Parisian French. 

(c) Phono! ogg . — The history of the sounds of a language 
is, to a considerable extent, that of its inflexions, which, 
no less than the body of a word, are composed of st>uu(l8. 
This fact, and the fact that uncunscitms changes are much 
more reducible to law' than conscious ones, render the phono 
logy of a language by far the surest and widest foundation 
for its dialoetology, tlie imponance ol the sound changes 
in this respect de[>ending, not on their piominence, but on 
the earliness of thoir date. For several centuries after the 
tlivergeiice between spoken and written Latin, the liistory 
of these changes has to be determined mainly by reasoning, 
aided by a little direct evidence in the misspellings of in- 
scii[>tioiJs, the semi'popular forms in glossaries, and the 
warnings of Latin grammarians against vulgarities. With 
the rise of Romanic literature the niatenals for tnicing the 
changes become abundant, tliough ns they do not give ns 
the sounds tlieniselviw, but only their w’ritteu rci>resenta 
tions, much difficulty, and some uncertainty, oftoii attach 
t»> decqdienug the evidence. Fortunately, eaily Romanic 
orthography, that of Old French imluded (for which see 
next section), w’as phonetic, as Italian orthugrajiliy still is; 
the alphabet was imperfect, as many iiew' soniuls had to be 
represented which wore not provided for in the Roman 
alphabet from which it arose, but waiters aimed at re- 
l>rcseuting the sounds they uttei’ed, not at using a fixed 
combination of letters for each word, hj)wcver they pro- 
nounci (I it. 

The eliaractonstics of French as distinguished from the 
allied languages and from Latin, and the relations of its 
sounds, mflexiuns, and syntax to those of the last-named 
language, belong to the gorier.il subject of the Romanic lan- 
guages. It will be well, however, to mention hei e some of the 
features in which it agrees wuth the closely related Proven- 
<^al, and some in which it differs. As to the latter, it has 
alieady been pointed out that the tw^o languages glide insen- 
sibly into one another, there being a belt of dialects which 
po,sses8 some of the features of each. French and Provenii’al 
of the 10th century — the earliest date at wdiich documents 
exist m both — agiee to a great extent in the treatment of 
Latin final consonants and the vowels preceding them, a 
matter of great importance for inflexions (numerous French 
examples occur in tliis section). (1) They reject all vow'els, 
except a, of Latin final (unaccented) syllable^!, unless pre 
ceded by certain consonant cumbinatijnis or follow'ed by nt 
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(here, m cleewhere, certain exceptionH cannot be noticed) ; 

(2) they do not reject attiniilarly situated; (3) they reject 
final (unaccented) w; (4) they retain final a. French and 
Northein Froven^^al also agree in changing Latin u from a 
labio-gnttural to a labio-palatal vowel ; tlie modem sound 
(German U) of the accented vowel of French iuve, Proveugal 
/unay contnifeting with that in Italian and Spanish Ituia, 
appears to have existed beft)re ilio earliest extant documents* 
The final vowel laws generally apply to the unaccented 
vowel preceding the accented syllable, if it lb preceded by 
another Kyllable. and followed by a single consonant — nuitin 
(md(mfiK//f)y iiorOur ((lo7'mltorium)y with vowel dropped ; 
caiif^oitH (ntiUfftUiieim), armedtfVfi, later arrmnrey now 

(itrtndtfinnn)f with as explained below* 

On tli(‘ other liaiid, French differs from Proven^*al.^ — 
(1) in iiniforinly preserving (in Early Old French) Latin final 
ty winch IS generally rejected in Provencal — French airnet 
(Latin (imat)y Proven^*al mna) alment {amnni)y a.mnn‘y (2) 
in always rejecting, absorbing, or consonant wing the vowel 
of the hiht syllable but quo, if unaccented; in such words as 
aniffh (often spelt aihgle)y the e after the g only serves to 
show its soft sound — French vidnlye {vaiacrey Latin vlhcere)^ 
Provein;al vencevy with accent on first syllable; French 
m'landve (scamialt/^ti), Provencal m'undof; Frencli olie (dis- 
syllabic, / »* y consonant, now huUe)y Provencal oli {oleum ) ; 

(3) in changing accented a rnit in position into ai before 
nasals and gutturals and not after a palatal, and else whore 
into ^ (West French) or ei (East French), whicli develops an 
i before it when preceded by a palatal — French mum (Latin 
matium)y JVovon<;al itiuji; aigtr {d(Yem), agre; de (dlarn). 
East French eihy alw, meitie {medietdtem)y East French 
moiiifiiy mdtat; (4) in changing a in unaccented final 
syllables into the vowel iuterniodiate to a and c; this 
vowel is written a in one or two of the older documents, 
elsewhere c — French auue (Latin tmd)y Provencal a7na; 
amen {(nnds), aj/tus; aunet {<i7uat)y arm\ (5) in changing 
original ua into d — French or {aarv7ti)y Provencal a«r; 
rohc7' (Teutonic r<(nbrui)y i unbar \ (G) in changing general 
Romanic c, from accented e and 1 not in jxisition, into ei — • 
French velnt {vvnam)y Provcn<;al vena] pell {pUuvt)y pel. 

As some of the dialectal differences were in existence at 
the date of the earliest extant documents, and as the exist- 
ing materials, till the latter half of the 1 1th century, are 
scanty and of uncertain locality, the chronological order 
(here adopted) of the earlier sound'cUangos is only tentative. 

(1 ) Nortlicin French has tsh (wntteu c or c/i) for Latin (c) and 
t U'foie jHilatal vowels, v^heio Central and Southern Flench have ^.v 
(wrilteii c* 01 —North Norman and IMeard cbi/r (c^ram), brack 
(bracbiinn), pJachr {platcam)\ Parisian, Houth Norman, &c., Hrc, 
hrax, phui Before the close of the Karly Old Fiench period (12th 
<*enlu!y) in loses its initial eonsoiiaiit, and tho same happened to^sA 
a centms oi two latei ; with this elninge tho old uistmctiou is 
inaintum* d Moihu'ii (Piernsey and Picaid chirc^ Modern Pieaid 
placht (in oidinriiy ]Vlod<n*n French Kpclling); usual French cm*, 
phtci Kindish, having boi rowed from Noith and South Norman 
(and lull 1 I’misiun), has instances of both t^h and s, the former m 
compiiiiiijvcly Hinull nnml)er —'ChtscI (Modern French chscau^ 
{f) earstflhtm), (wafthcitn .scilfiflnc7}t) ; cUtj clritettcm)y 

place (2 ) Initiul Teutonic w is letuinod in the north-e«flt and along 
the north const , (dsi'wherc, as in the other Pomimee languages, // 
was juetiNed 1‘iciird, N:e , ivardc (Teutonic twrr/o), werre {werra); 
Pansiaji, iVt , iftntnlcy (jaenu. In the 12th coiituiy the u or w of 
^i( diopnid, giving tln‘ Modern French (janic^ qucerc (with (ju»*g); 
ye leiimnis in Fie.uil ami Walloon, but in North Normandy it 
becoiiH's ( Modern (iinnnsoy tui^on, Walloon wazmiy Modern Frcin h 
gazon (Teutouie tntMtn) iMighsli has both tonus, sometimes in 
words origin.dlv' the same — aarfc and (Modem French gagCy 
Teutonic trmii)y iravdcn and gaardtaa {garthciiy warding). (3.1 
Latin h altei in cent ed a m the inj}»eifeet of the first conjugation, 
which bet omen e in Kasteni French, in Western French further 
changes to ir, and foiins the diphthong 6a with the preceding 
vow'^el — N<u*imin amoivc {(tmahaiH)^ portout {puetdbut)\ Bnigundiafi 
anicvCy potieiet Ecc is still leluiiied in some places, but gene- 
rally the impel feet of the fust c(>n|ugation is assimilated to that 
of tho othem— like avini {hafi^bat). (4 ) Tlie pain tali /ntioii 
of every then existing k and (hard) wheu followed ly o, i, or c, 
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after Imving caused tho development of i before tbe e (East Frendl 
et) dcriv<‘(i from a notin position, is abandoned in the north, the 
consonants returning to ordinary A* or < 7 , while in the centre and 
south they are assihihitwl to tdi or diA— North Norman and 
Picard cackier (captiare), kicr {cOrmA), ease (crtuwm), eakwer (1>u« 
tonic »k7uka7i), wikct (Teutonic wik + ittnm), gnl {gall urn), gardin 
(from IViitonie !(/nnZ) ; South Norman and Paribian ckneury chier, 
choHc^ mdnver, guichet, Jaly jardm. Probably in tho 141 h century 
the initial consonant of tsh, dzh disajipeared, giving tho modem 
French ckasaery Jardia with ch=.sh o-tnij ^tk\ but UkiB retained 
in Walloon, and dzh in Loriaine The Northern forma suivive — 
Modern Guernsey cacMery gardm-y Picard cocker ygardvi. English 
l>oases 8 e» nuineious examples of lioth forms, sometimes in related 
words — catch and chase ; Whket. eschew; gardeUy jaundice {jauuisse, 
from golbanum). { 5 . ) Foi Latin act eiitod a not in position Western 
Ficnch nsimlly has Eastciu French c/, both of which take an t 
befoic them w'heii a palatal pieeedr*s — Normuu and Parisiuii /kt 
(jMroti), oiez (andid/is); Loriaine pdCy otris. In the 17th and 18th 
centuiies close 4 changed to open e, except when final or before a silent 
eoriHonunl — amer (anidnnu) now having amer {amdre) retaining A 
English shows the WestiMii close d- peer (Modern Fiench pur, Old 
French ^>cr), chic/{chc/y cajntl); Middle High German the Eastern et 
— Icwicir (Modern Frencli 1* artier, Caimery la Latin 7mre) 

(6.) Latin accented e not in position, when it camo to be followed in 
Old French by t, unites with tliis to foim i in tho Western dialects, 
while tho Eastern have the diphthong et —Picard, Norman^ and Par- 
isian pire ( 2 )ejor)ypLZ ( pedas), Ihu giindiaa pvirCypeiz. The distinction 
is still presM‘rv(‘(f- -Modem Fiench jnrcy pis; Modem Burgundian 
petrcy jfcL English woids show always t-^prtce {priXy pretium)y 
sfiUc {dfpity lUspieeiarn). (7.) TJie nasalization of vowels followed 
by a nasal consonant did not take place simultaneously wuth all the 
vowels. A and e before h (guttmal 7t, as in simpy il (palatal n), w, 
and m weie nasnl in the 11 th century, such woids as font {lasitum) 
and geiU {genfein) forming 111 the Alexis a.s.sonanccs to thernsolves, 
distinct from the assonanees with n and e before non-nasal con- 
sonants. 1 n tl 10 Kolaud 1 / m hre {onibrey n m hrani) and citlchcl {eovehc, 
collotaf), fier (fermt) and chiens (m?itS6i), d%t {dtcliun) and vinl 
{r'?tnt)y eetiite {ciiutani) and vcic (vo/c, ihm), hritn (Teutonic hi*un) 
and fat (fad) assonate fieely, though o (u) before nasals sliows a 
tendi'ney to se)>aiation. The na.salw!atiou of t and u Modern 
French u) did not take place till the 16tli century ; and in all eases 
the loss of tile following nasal consonant is modern, tlie older 
pronunciation of taut, mnhre being tdnty daibri*y not as now id, Cbrh. 
Tho nasuli/ation took i>laee whether the nasal consonant was or 
was not followed by a vowel, /r/n me (f?minaia)y koniiear {hondretri) 
l>eing pronoimc(‘(l with nasal vowels m the first syllable till alter the 
16th centuiy, as indh'utcd by the doubling of the nasal consonant 
in the spelling, and by the phonetic clmiige {m femme and other 
woids) next to be mentioned. English geiuTully has a a (now oftt n 
reduced to a) for Old Fiench d -‘VOarti {lanter, vdaildi'c), imnip 
{tann6y (?) Celtic). (8 ) Tin* assimilation of ^ (in.sal c) to a (nasal a) 
did not begin till tin* middle of the Ilthccnluiy, and is not yet 
univeisul in Fiance, though generally a century Inter. In the 
Alexis nasal a (us in tanf) is never eon founded with nasal e (as 111 
gent) in the assonances, though the co])yist (a century later) often 
writes a for nasal c in unaccented syllables, as in anifant {enfant, 
infanttm); in tho Kolaud there aio several ea.se& ol mixture m the 
assonanees, gtat, foi instance, oeciuiing in ant stanzas, Unit in cat 
ones. English has several w’ords with a for e before nasals — rank 
{rang, Old Fiench rmc, Teutonic hrirhja), pa nsg {pens6e, p^nuifara) 
but the majoiity show e-^enter {entrer, iutrare), fieani {Jlamna , 
Old French feme, jfhlehotom urn). The distinction is still juc.scivcd 
in the Norman of Gucinscy, where a?*- and c/t, though b(Uh nasal, 
have diifeient sounds — ^(lar/iicr {lancer, laiiudre), but ndntrie (Obi 
Fnmch nienleriCy fiorn niadirl). (9 ) Tlie loss of s, or lather c, be- 
fore voiced consonants began early, a being often omitted 01 w'longlv 
inserted in 12th century MSB. — Eaihest Old Fiench 7 nas/r {laa.s^ 
culuvi)y sisdre {sUcrani); Modem FreiKh mdle, cidrc, in Knglisli 
it has evtuywheie disappeaied — male, cub r, exeejit in two woids, 
where it appears, os occasionally 111 Old Fiench, nstf - nadillr {nailer, 
rnisculdrc), viedtar {niftier. Old Fieucli also 'mesher, aa^pililrmm). 
The loss of s before voicedcss consonants (exci pt /) is alK)ut two 
coiitniies Liter, and it is n<»t nniveisal even in Punsiun - EaiJy Old 
Fiench /cv/c {festam), tscaier (•teutdnuni) y Modern Freinh 
fcapery but espercr {*>pcrdre) In the north-east befoie t is still 
retfiinml — Walloon chestai {Lkdfenu, castclhm)yficsit {fPte). English 
sliow's 5 reguUuly— esgaire. (10 ) Meciml dh (s(»ft tk, as in 
then), und final th from Latin f ov d between vowels, do not begin 
to disapm*nr till tho latbr half of tlie 11th (entniy. In native 
Fieiuli MSS. dh is generally wiitten d, and th written t; but the 
Geimun wribe of the Oaths writes adjudJta {adjfifam), cadhvna 
(Gieek kntti and fiaawi), and the English one of the Alexis cita/rc/Aa 
(coutrd/am), lothd {lauddtum), and that of tho Cambridge Psalter 
hertieth {hirhfitdtcm). Medial dh often diops even in the last- 
named MSS., and soon disa}>pears ; the same is true for final ik in 
Western French — Modern From h contricy louL But in Eastern 
Fmuch final thy %o whieh Latin t between vowels had probably been 
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f6dtto«d iihrotigti <:^iind appeaTf^ in tb6 12th oentmT and kter ^ gWn^c^ Teutonic imrfi), gvdst Teiitcntc vjiaa). (18.) The 

rhyming on ordiiiar}* French final t — Picnitl (lud Burgundian change of the diphthong dw to «it did not take place till after the 
peckict {peccdtum)t aprieit {(rppdtlafum). In Western French aoino 12th century, such words as Ai^foit {^Avdrfjulvuv}) nssonatinc in tlu 
finaWAn were saved hy being changed to A— Modern Fn‘nch soi/ Rolanii on fort (fo7^tem); and did not occur in Pn^anly, wheie dw 
(stYtm), obsolete, mod urn), iMighshhos ouo or two instances became au — caics from older edits, cd/.s (cows, coil^^s) coinciding with 

of linal none of medial dh— faith t/oi, fidem); Middle English cans from cah (chaud^n, oafidtHs). English kt‘cps ok dmlinct from 
earitrp {chariU^ carUWlem)^ dra6 (Old Fiemdi d/*w, Teutonic uu---vauHtoY mat (Modern French lotnttfm), sodtr (,9oifdn\ 

generally the consonant is charity. Middle High sotuldrA). (19.) Tho change of the diphthong d to simple d is 

German shows the Eastern French ftnnl consonant— wom/i/rtV speiually Anglo-Norman; in Old French of tie* <\»ntiiicnt these 
bnoraliUt m^Tdlitdtc^n) (11. > T from liStm tiual if in an Old sohihIh never rhyme, in that of England they constantly do, and 
French umweented syllable, begins to disappear in tho Holand, English aords sliovr, with rare exception s, tlic sini]>lc \ owul-y/crcc 
where sometimes atnn;/ {umat\ soinetiuics aime^ is requirixl by (Old French JicrUy chi(f {chiefs caput)^ with v/--cc, but 

the metio, and soon diops iii all dialects The Modern French pannier {panic)% pioulrinm). At the beginning oi tlie modern 
t of amc44l and similar forms is an analogical insertion from ]>eriod, Pansinu dro]»pcd the ? of ie when pre<’od<*d bv <h or./- c/irf, 
such fonns as dort^it (i/<>?*;aiO» ^here the / has always existeiL adr<V/er (Ohl French ndrci/nT, oddm/nfre); elsewhere (except m verbs) 
(12.) The change of the diphthong ai to ti and ufteiw’aids to u is icpuned -fur {ftrum)^ piUC {pictQJtmn). Moviciii Guernsey 
(the doubling iinUcalcH length) liad not taken place iiv the earliest K'tains ui altci cJi^ aprchict {apprm'hn\ adpropeun) (20.) Some 
French documouts, words ^^ith ni nasoiinting only rui words with a; of the Modern French changes have found their pla<’cs under older 
ill the Roland such aRSounuces occur, but those of r/i on aro more ones, thns<* remaining to be noticed are so recent that English 
frequent— /iwVc. {faccic) assonating on ^mrastre {patrastci') and on exauiplos ot the oldei foims are Hii|M‘rfluou8, In the 36th centur> 
estaa (c,?^w), ami tho MS. (half a century later than the 2 i<*em) occa- tho diphtJiong au changed to no ami then to ri, its present sound*, 
sionally has ri and <5 for 11 ^ — rcctcimct i^rcclamnOy dcjffcrc {dtsfacire)^ lendeiing, for lustuncc, maiLV (Old French nials^ matoK) identical 
the latter agreeing with the Modem Fnindi soinid. Bcfoie nasals mat 'i (in utWd). The au of cau nuderwent the sunn* change, 

(as in latne=-ldnffm) and (as in paif^^ ^nledtum)^ ai remained a but its c wns still sounded as !> (the r of qnt)\ in the next century 
diphthong up to the 16tli eciitury, being appaiently ci, wlio.se fate this w'a.s ciro])ped, making vcaujc (Old Flench vhds, ritrUds) identical 
in this situation it has followed Knglisli sliow’sari loguhuly before with tio/u* (mAs‘, la/Ms) (21 ) A more geiieiul and veiy important 
nasals and wlien final, and in n fcwothci words— m//i, (wn/i, tdnavi\ change b(‘gau luiich cailici than the last; this is the loss of many 
pay (payer, pdedre), icatf [auetter, Teutonic irahttin)* but before final conMoiumts. In Kaily Old Frruich evciy consomint wais pro- 
most consonants it has iiMially fV— /wfc (/jo/h, pdccinSy fiat (fad , nouiiccd as wiitten; by tlcgrees many of Ihem disajipcared when 
factum), (18 ) The loss or tninsposition of i { — //-consonant) folloiv- followed by another consonant, w^hothcr in the same woi<l (in w hich 
iiig the consonant ending au aceented sellable begins iu the 32th case they were genoi ally omitted in wuiting) oi in a following one. 
century — Early Old Fiencli yhrie (ytOnaiK)^ cstudic {.studium), olic This was the stale of things in tlie ICth century, th(»sc limil con 
(ofcn?«V» Modem French ;/A>f re, Htuhy hiatc, English sometimes sonants wdiich are usually .silent in Modem Fvcu< h were still 
shows the earlier fonu— ^/orv, studu: sometimes tiio later — doivcr sounded, if before a vow^d oi at the end of a .sentence or a line of 
(dowafr^, Early Old Flench f/ortrw, c^(5/ar/?/w), 0l7(/^^^^7l). (34) Tho iioetry, but genei-ally not eksewhere Thus a huge iinmher of 
vocalization of I piecedcd by a vowel and followed by a consonant French words had two forms; the Old French nppcaivd as /dr 
becomes frequent at tlie tiid of the l‘2tli centniy , when jirceedcd by (though still wnttcu/o/2) before a consonant, Jort elsewhere. At a 
open d, an a developed 1 h foie the / wliile this was a consonant — lltn later period final consoimnts were lost (with ceitain exceptions) 
century saUc (m1sa)y hit** (hcUitatcm), to/der (soliddrc); Mwlern when the w oi*d stood at the end of a .senteu(‘e oi of n line of jioetiy , 
Traiich macct heaiUtK so Kd> i In I’liusmn, hnal <nolknvpd tho fato but they are generally kent when followed by a woid begiumng 
of U before a consonant, btionung the tiii»hthong tatiy but in Nor- with a vowad. (22.) A still iatei change is the geneial loss ol the 
man the vocalization did not take place, and the / w'os afterwards vowtd (written r)ot unaciented final syllables, tins vowel ])ieserve(l 
rejected— Modern French ttu^satuy Modern Guernsey riiW (Hei- in the 36th century the sound which it anpinis to have hud in 
ccllam), English words of Fieiich ongni sometimes show' 1 hefoiv Early Old l^’rcnch. In later Anglo-Norman linal * (like e\eiy other 
a consonant, but the genciul form is v — ^cald (khaiidery cy'cuHddrc)^ sound) was treated exatdly as the same sound in Mnldle English , 
jy alter (GatUier, Teulonh U aldhaii)\ ^auce, beauty, min'. Final that is, it came to be omitted or lelamed at pleahure, ami in the 
a is kept — veal (veau, vihtlim), scat (sceau, sujdlmn). (15.) In 15ih eentuiy disajqieared. In Old French the Joss of final .» i.s con - 
the east and centre n tluuigcs to bi, while the older sound is fined to a few word.s and forms; the lOth <'cutuiy 
retained in the north-west and west — Norman eshnt (itroit, for sapi?hat) became in tlie lltb sarcit, and o>v (nd bdranif, cle 
strictum), preie {prvic, pr<udam), 3 2th century Pienrd, Paiisiaii, (t77«m) develop the ahbrc\iatcd (??•, <•/. In the ITdh century a Ixdbre 
Ac. cstroU, prde. But th«‘ curliest (10th century) siiccimon.s of tlie a vowxd geiiciaily disapneurs — Old French imuriniaturum): and 
latter group of dial »-ots have ti — ptcicr (player, pfu'dtc) Eulaha, in the 3 Cth, though still written, ^ after an umus outeil vowel, and in 
fncitreict (mciirait, inittcii luiMbat) .lonah, Paribian hi, whether the syllabic after a vowel, dws the same — r/v/i mm/, Old French 
from ci or from Old Fuinh <>/, 6l, ])ccame ni the 15lh ceiituiy vraicnicnt (vdracd nientr), avouiU two .sylhibles, us now' {araient), 
uit (spellings with oifc ot oc are not niicommoii — mnoucr for in Old Frcneli tlirce syllables (a.s halndnmt) These pheiioimuia 
mirmr, mtroLdrium), and in the following, in certain woids, it, now occiii mmh eailici in tho anglicized Fivnch of England — 14th cen- 
WTitteuai “fran^iis, lanuaitie, from fraveuts (franccis, francifnxina), tui.y avcyiU (Old French ardent). But the univeihul loss of final e, 
conoLStre (conuhtre, coynb^f'rt , wheie it uid not undcigo the latter whn b has clipped a sjHablc from lialf the Ficueli vocabulary, did 
change it is now mr oi uv/ — r<n (rci, rPyem), n'oix (cruis, crUcnn). not take place till tlie 18tli ceiituiy, after the gi'inual loss of final 
Before nasals and palatal 1, et (now'^e) was kejit — veinc (a/*wa), consouauts , /or/ and/or/.^’, distinguished at the end of a sentence 
veilte (mgitd), and it e\ery where sur\ive.s unlabializeii in Modern or line in the 16th century as /d?*^ and mnuiii distinguished, 
Norman — Guernsey (t/ot/c, with i,ser(8atr, s^iiwi) w’itliA but as fbr and Jbtt. Tho metre of jioetry is still consttiicted on the 

English shows geneinlh ei (oi ai) loi onginal ci — strait (estreit), obsolete jnoniim lation, w'lnch is even levived in singing; '‘diies, 
prey {prcir)\ but in sc\cial words the Intel Parisian ot — coy (coi, la jeunc belle/’ .ictiially foiu sylhildes (dit, la darn hJ), is con- 
qvi^fum), loyal (loijal ir*mh m) (36.) The splitting of the vowel- sidenxl as seven, fitted with music actordingly, and sung to fit the 

aound from accented Latin 0 or u not in |K>s]tion, represented in Old music (ditu, la zhcein Wo). (28.) In Old Fremh, as in the othei 

Froneli by o and a imlitlen utJy, into u, o (before nasals), and ea Konianic languages, tho Htress (foice, accent) is on the syllable 
(the latter at first a dqjhthoiJg, novv«Gonuun b), iH unknown to which w'a.succeijU»d in Latin, coiniaire the lieatment of the aceentcil 
Western Frencli till the 12th ceiituiy, and is not general in the and unacccnt(‘d vowels in laird, nmds, giving Ur< , dtine, ami in 
east The sound in llth e< iitury Norman was much nearer to u latrdnon, amAlN, giving lar&n, aindz, the accented vow'els Iwinp 
(Modem Fw 5 n<‘h ou) than to 6 (jSllodein French 6), as the wortls those wdiich rhyme or assonate. At present, .stress in Fnmeh i*- 

borrowed by English siiow uk (at fust written u, afterw'ards ou or mueh leas uiaiked than in English, German, oi Ituiiaii, and is to » 

ow), never d<f; but was piob.ibl^ not quite n, ns Modern Ni»rmau certain extent variable, which is partly the reason w h) mostnatn* 
shows tho same siilittiiig of the souiul as Parisian. Exnmjdes are French S(hohLr.H find no difficulty m maintnimng tloit the stress in 
— Early Old Frencli or csTJiove Mtwi or (?i5mcw), living MikIcih French is on the same syllable us in Old Fnmeh 

/lor or Jlur (fldrem)\ Modem French vimisc, vom, flcMv; Modem The met that stress in tho Fi'cnch of to-day is indejHjudcnt of h ngth 
Guernsey gawk? (gwcM/c, yulatn), nom, flleiir. Modern Picard also (<juantily) and pitch (tone) largtdy aids the coidusiou; for though 
shows a, which is the rcgulai s<»uud hefoie r^^jlour; but Modem the final and originally accented syllahh' (not counting the silent e 
Burgundian often kee 2 >s the originul Old Fiemdi 6 — vo (uuiis, rds). «s a syllable) is now generally pronounced with less force, it verj 
English shows almost iilwa\s uu — spoxnc, noun, flmvcr (Early often has a huig vow'cl with raiscnl pitch In iictual prommeiatioi. 
Middle Englisli spuse, nun, Jlur); hut nephev^ with 6u (neivu, the chief stress is usually on the first .syllable (counting according 
nepdtem). (17.) The loss of the u (or vi) of qu dates from to tho sounds, not the s))elling), but in many polysyllables it is on 
tho end of tlio 1 2th cent ur\ 0\<lfxei\e\i quart (qvartuiti), ^iiitier tho la.st hut one , thus in caution the ateented (stnaig) syllable is 
(qvietdre) with qu—l'iv, Modern Fremh quart, quitter with qu cau, in occasion it is m. Pmdry is still written lUMoiding to the 
In Walloon the ir i>, preserved— dr (quart), cintter; as oiiginal place of the stress; the rhyme-sylhibles of larron, aiviez 
is the case in English — quart, quit. The w of qw seems to have are .still ron and nicz, which when set to muMc receive au accented 
been lost rather earlier, English having simple (j — gage (gage, older (strong) note, and are sung accordingly, though m siieech the la 

IX. — 8o 
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tn<l ai pjon^mlly Imvr tlio principal strcfl«. In reading poetry, as 
diHtiiigiii«h<nl ftmn singing, thtMiioderii proniniciatioii is used, noth 
as to the loss ot the hnul ^ ami the displueoinent of the stress, the 
result being that the theoieinal nietie in which the ptxdry is 
written disappears. (‘24.) In ceilajii ea^jea aceenled vowels weie 
lengthened in <dd Fieneh, as l)efore a lost s, this vroM ludii'ated in 
the Irtth rentiity by a cm undlix* Old Kreiich brsti* {Ustiam), 
dnir. Old Kieiieh (fame {aaimn) The same oecurred in the plural of 
many non ns, wlieie a rouHOUtiat was lost beloie thoA of the flexion; 
thus singular ror witli .slioiL vowel, plunil cov witl» long. The 
pluial (OS, Ihonglj sp. It nuys instead of (b is still .soinetiiiies 

to bo houni, Imh, like otlier siinilai ones, is genenilly refashioned 
.liter liie singulai, heconiiiig /<>X\ In iifesent Freneh, except where 
a dillereiK'e ot (juality has lesnlted, as in cdle (Old French cos//^, 
amUna) with f> .md (vtU (Old Frencdi cot(’) with d, short and long 
vows'ls g*ijtj.ili> iiin together, ipmnlity being now variable and 
uineiiitin, lail it tlie lioginnuig of tin- cent my the Early Modem 
distinetions apj>oar to have been generally preserved. 

(f/) 0/f/nt>yi<(phy , — The liifitory of French si»e]liugs is 
basfil Dll Unit (if French sounds; om already stated, the 
form Cl (ap.irL from a few Latinisms in the earliest docii- 
niciit.s) for s(!V(‘ral centuries faithfully followed the latter. 
When the po[»iilar Latin of (Jaul was first written, its 
sounds werii reptesented by the letters of the Homan 
alidiiibct; liut these were einployod, not in the values they 
had in the time of Ciosar, but in those they had act^uired 
111 consispiiuice of the plioiielic changes that had mean- 
time taken place. Thus, as the Latin sound <4 had become 
o (close o) and tl hud become y (French n, German ii), the 
letter n was u.sed sometimes to denote the sound 0, some- 
times the sound y; as Latin Ic (written r) had become 
tn/i or /6‘, accoidiug to dialect, before e and f, c was used 
to represent tho.se sounds us well as that of L The chief 
leatures of caily French ortliograpliy (apart from the 
specialities of individual M8»S., usi»ecully the earliest) are 
therefore the.s(3:'-r stood for k and tn/i or in; d for d and 
dh (soft l/(); ( fur c, and <>; y for y and rL7i; h was often 
written in words of Latin origin wheie not sounded; i (J) 
stood lor /, // consouant, and dzh; o for 6 (Anghj-Normau 
I/) and o, .s for and c; t for / and th; n (v) fur 6 (Anglo- 
Norman ?/), and v; y (rare) for i\ z for <h and U. Borne 
new sounds had also to bo provided for : whore t$h had to 
be distinguished from noii-tinal vh - at first, as in Italian, 
denoting k before I and e {rhi — ki from (jal ) — was used for 
it; palatal / vvas represouted by i7/, which when final usually 
lost one /, and after i drop[)ed its i\ palatal n by gn^ ny, 
or ay a, to which i was often prefixed; and the new letter 
w, originally uu (vr), and soiiietime.s representing merely 
uv or ra, was employed for the consonant-sound still de- 
noted by it in English. All combinations of vowol-lctters 
represented diphthongs; thus (// denoted a followed by 
oa cither oa or <hi, ul either 6i (Anglo-Norman ui) or yi\ 
and snmlaily wdth the others — ei) eu^ oi, iUf le^ ve (and oe), 
and the* trijihthong ieu. Silent letters, except initial h iu 
Latin woid.s, arc very rare; though MBS. copied from 
older oucb olteii retain lofters whose sounds, though exist- 
ing in the language of the author, had disappeared from 
that of the more modern senbo. The subsequent changes 
IU orthography are due mainly to changes of sound, and 
find their ext»Linatiori in the phonology. Thus, as Old 
French progiis.ses, a, having become silont before voiced 
coasonauts, indicates only the length of tlie preceding 
vowel; r before nasals, fioui tlie change of e (nasal e) to d 
(nasal a), lepresents d; r, from the cliange of ts to 6, 
represiuits s, tya and //a, from the loss of the tv of kuf and 
yw, reprcsiuit / and y (hard), from the change of ai to 
represents ( , ua, from the cliange of uii and 6ii to «, 
represents a , dt and y, from the change of Uh and dzh to 
bU and reju’oseiit sh and zh , eu and ori^dnally 
representing diphthongs, represent (German o ) ; z, from 
the change of fs and to s and z, represents s and z* The 
new values of some of these letters w'ere applied to words 
not originally sjiolt with them : Old French k before i and 


e was replaced by yu eifesike^ Latin ^tseept^m) ; Old 

French u and o for after this sound had split into eu and 
a, w^erc replaced in the latter case by ou {rousy for ros or 
TUB, Latin rmsum) ; $ was inserted to mark a long vow^el 
{paBle, 7 >a/e, Latin /KiUidum); eu leplaced ne and oe {aeu/y 
naefy Latin noxmm and novem)) x replaced b after c i^tezy 
ufB, ndButn). The use of x for final » is due to an ortho* 
graphical mistake; the MB. contraction of us being some 
thing like x was at last confused with it {iex for ieuBy 
o(ndds)y and, its meaning being forgotten, u was inserted 
before the x {yeux)y which thus meant no more than s, and 
was used for it after other vowels (voix for vois, vdeetn). 
As literature came to be extensively cultivated, traditional 
as distinct from phonetic spelling, began to be influential ; 
and in the 14th century, the close of the Old French 
period, this influem^e, though not overpowering, was 
strong — stronger than in England at that time. About 
the same period there arose etymological as distinct from 
traditional sjjelling. This practice, the alteration of tradi- 
tional spelling by the insertion or substitution of letters 
which occurred (or were supposed to occur) in the Latin 
(or supposed Latin) originals of the French words, became 
very prevalent in the three following centuries, when such 
forms as dehvoir (deOere) for devoir, fatdx (jf(dmm) for 
fatiBy autheur (itucionaiy sujipu.sed to be auihbrem) for 
auivar, (aui>posed to be from ponduSy really from 

pemtim) for pots, were the rule. But besides the etymo 
logical, there was a phonetic school of spelling (liamus, for 
instance, WTites dime, hi mates — with e^e, h^hy andf — 
lor atmaiy aimn^ie^),, whieh, though unsuccessful on the 
whole, had some effect iu corrc(*tmg the excesses of the 
other, so that in the 17th century most of these inserted 
letters began to drop; of those which remain, some (Jleyme 
for Jlemmc or Jtenmey Latin phlvymti) have corrupted the pro- 
nunciation. Borne important reforms — as the dropping of 
silont Sy and its replacement by a circumflex over the vowel 
when this was long; the frequent distinction of close and 
open e by acute and grave accents; the restriction of i and u 
to the vowel sound, of ^ and v to the consonant; and the intro 
duction from Spam of the cedilla to distinguish c^s from c 
-= h before a, u, and o — are due to the 1 Gth century. The 
reiilacement of oi, where it had assumed the value e, by ai, 
did not begin till the last century, and was not the rule 
till the present one. Indeed, .since the iCth century the 
changes in French spelling have, been very small, compared 
with the changes of the sounds ; final cousouants and final 
e (unaccented) are still wTitteii, though the sounds they 
represent have disappeared. French orthography is now 
quite as traditional and unphonetic as English, and gives 
an even falser notion than this of the actual state of the 
language it is supposed to represent. ^lany of the features 
of Old French orthography, early and late, are preserved in 
English orthography ; to it wo ow^e the use of c for s (Old 
English c^k only), of J (<) for dzh, of v (w) for v (m Old 
English written /), and probably of ch for Uh. The Eng- 
lish w IS purely French, the Old English letter being the 
runic p. When French was introduced into England, kw 
had not lost its w, and the French qu, with that value, 
replaced the Old English c]> {quetn for epen). In Norman, 
Old French 6 had become very like u, and in England 
w’ont entirely into it; o, which was one of its French signs, 
thus came to be often used for tt in English {amie for 
ctunv). Uy having often in Old French its Modern French 
value, w*as so used in England, and replaced the Old Eng- 
lish y {busy for bysi. Middle English hriul for hryd), and 
y was often used for i {day for d({i), Iu the 13th century, 
when OH had come to represent u in France, it was 
borrowed by English, and used for the long sound of that 
vowel {sour for sdr) ; and //a, w^hich had come to mean 
simply (/ (hard), was occasionally used to represent the 
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BC^und g before % and t {guesi for gesae). Some of the Early 
Modern etymological spellings were imitated in England ; 
fleam and aniour were replaced by phlegm and authom*^ 
the latter spelling having corrupted the pronunciation, 

(<?) hfflejrioiis , — In the earliest Old French extant, the 
influence of analogy, especially in verbal forms, is very 
marked when these are compared with Latin (thus the 
present participles of all conjugations take the ending 
of the flrst, Latin antem\ and becomes stronger as the lan- 
guage progresses. Such isolated inflexional changes as sa veil 
into savoit, which are cases of regular phonetic changes, 
are not noticed here. 

i. — (1.) Ill the oldest French texts the Latin plui>erfeet 

(with the sense of the jicrfect) occasionally ooeurs — avrd {/bahuernf), 
roveret {rogAverat)) it disapneara early in the Titli century. (2.) 
The of the ending of the 1st pors. ]>lur. mus drops in Old 
French, except in the jioifect, where> its ))resenee (as o) is not yet 
satisfactorily explained — ainonis {aniAmua)^ but (anuuriniusy 

In Picanl the ending men is cxt(»nded to all tenses, giving nvwmes^ 
&c. (8.) Tho replacement of the 2d pliir. ending ciz (Ijatin 

by the ez (Latin aiis) of the iirat conjugation begins early in 
Nonnan ; in the lloland both forms occur, portercLz {poridre hahStia) 
assonating on rci {roiy rSf/cm)^ and the younger jwrferez an citet 
{cUd, clvitdtcm). In Eastern French, wher<‘ cr, in accordance with 
])honetic laws, appears as ciz^ eiz for the same reason becomes oiz 
and oiSf and is toiiiid in the 18th century — awis and avrotz oorre- 
eponding to avch {hahtiis) and ctciriZf but amciz to aniez {amdtisi). 
(4.) Ill Eastern Ficncli tlic Ist phir., when preceded 1»y f, has c, 
not 0 , before tho nasal, while West cm Freiuli has u (or o), os in 
thejiresent; posewmes {jmssedmm) in the Jonah homily makes it 
probable that the latter is the older form — Picard avuims^ Burgun- 
dian aviens^ Norman arums {hahehdmus). (6.) The subjunctive of 
the first conjugation has at fiist in the singular no linal c, m accord- 
ance with the liiitil vow('l laws --phn\ phif\ plurt {plornu^ plOrds, 
ploret) The forms are gi-ddually assimilated to those of tho other 
conjugations, uhicli, deriving from Latin amy asy aly have c, esy e{1)\ 
Modem French ptciucy pleure^, phurVy like purdCy perdrSy perde 
{perdamy perdds, prrdat) (0.) Jn Old French tin* present sub- 
junetive and the 1st smg pres. ind. generally show the iullueuce 
of tho i or e of the Ijutiu mm, id, rd — Old French mime 
or woerge {moriat for moridhir), tmj'ne or ttnujr {t event), inmr 
or vioerc (vwrio for tuorior), tieag or tievc {taud). By degrees 
those forms arc levelled uiuiei the other ]>rescut forais—MtMlern 
French vicure and mewra following mevrt {vxont Hot in oritur), ticnm 
and liens following (uni (level) A few of the oldci* forms remain — 
tho vowel of aie (haheain) and ai (luthfd) coiitiusting with that of a 
(hahet). (7.) A levelling of which instances occur in the lltli 
con till y, but which is not y<'t complete, is that of the accented and 
unaccented Rtem-syllabh‘s of V(Ths. In Old French many verb- 
Bteins with shifting noeciil vary in accordance with phonetic laws— 
parler (paradoldre), nmer (aindre) have in the ])resent indicative 
parot (panibold), paroles (jHirabolds), parolet (parabolat), parlums 
{jtaraholdtniHi), parlcz (paraboJdtis), paroUvt (%)araholaivt) \ aim 
(avid), aiines (amds), aimet (amat), amums {(nndmiis), aniez (avUxtis), 
aivievt (amant). In tho first case the unaccented, in the second 
the accented form has jirevnilerl — Modern French jmrle, parler \ 
aime, amer. In several verbs, as tenir (tendre), the distinction is 
retained— hens, iiciis, heut, tnnnis, tenez, ticniu'iit. (8 ) In Old 
French, as stated above, instead of d from a occurs after a 
paUitul (winch, if a consonant, often split into i with a dental); the 
diphthong thus appearM in several forms of many verbs of tho Ist 
conjugation— (^preh%ery preedre), Dengier (mndvedre), laissier 
(lajudre), mdier (adjiddre). At the close of the Old French perieni, 
thofio verbs in uhii’h tho stem ends in a dental reidace le by tho e 
of other verbs —Old Flench laussxer, aidier, laxssiez (lajedtis), atdiez 
(ad^iddUs)', Modern French laissrr, aider, lai^ssez, aidez, by analogy 
of aimer, aimcz, Tho older foims generally remain in Picard — 
laissier, aulier (9.) The addition of e to the Ist sing. pres. ind. 
of all verbs of tho first conjugation is raie \>ctore tlic 18th <'eu- 
tury, hut is usual in tho 15th; it is piohaldy due 1o the analogy 
of the third person — Old French chant (eavtd), atvi {atnd)\ Modern 
French cArtrtte, aime. (10.) In the 13th century s i.s occasionally 
added to the Ist ])ei*a. sing., ex(‘ept those ending in c (— j?) and ai, 
and to the 2d sing, of im]>eratives ; at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury this becomes the rule, and extends to imperfi^ds and condi- 
tionals in oie after tho loss of their e It appears to be due to tho 
lufiueiioe of tho 2d pers. sing. — Old Fiench vind (vetuld and vevde), 
vendoic (voaUbam), parti (partlvl), hug (lenul); Modem French 
vends, vcndais, 2 MrtiSy tins; and doane (dCmd) in certain coses 
becomes donves (11*) The 1st ami 2d ])liir, of the pres, suhj., 
which in Old French were gcm*i*ally similar to those of the in- 
dicative, gnvdually take an i liefore tliem, winch is the rule after 
the 16th century— Old French perdom ( 2 ^er(ldmus)y perdez (per^ 
d&ti8)i Modem French perdims, perdxez, appaiently by analogy 
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of tlie imp. ind. (12. ) The loss in Late Old French of final s, f, 
Ac., when pret:eding another consonant, caused many words to have 
in reality (though often conecaliul by oithograpbv) double forms 
of iiifiexioii, — one without termination, the otluo with. Thus in 
the 16th century the 2d sing. pres. lud. dots (donnls) and the 
3d dort {d(frmtl) were distinguished ns ddrz and durf when before a 
vowel, as ddrs and ddrt at tin* end of a sentence or Inie of poetry, 
but ran together as ddr w*hen foPowed by a consonant. Still later, 
the loss of the final consonant when not followed bv a vowd further 
reduced the ca,ses in which tho forms w'ere distinguished, so that 
the actual French conjugation is couaidevahly simpler than is sln)\\u 
by th<‘ nustomaiy Rpclhngs, except wlicn, in consecpicm c of an im- 
modiattdy following vowel, the old terminations oc(’asionally ap]>ear. 
Even hero the antnpiity is to a considerable extent aitihciul oi 
delusive, some of tho insertions being duo to analogy, and llio }»opu- 
lar language often omitting tho tioditional consonant or insciling a 
different one. (13. ) 'fhe subsequent general loss of e «- in nnaccenled 
final .syllables has still further reduced the inflexions, hut not the 
distinctive forms, — (jxerdit) nud 2 )erde (perdat) being geiieially 
distinguished as 2 >^r audp^rd, and before a vowel as pert and jH-ui 
ii. Snbstanhres — (1 ) In Early Old French (as in Provcnyal) tlieie 
are two main declensions, tho masculine and th(‘ feininino; iMth .i 
few exceptions the former distinguishes nominative and accusative 
in both numhers, the lattci in neither. The nom. and acc. sing, 
and acc. plur mas. correspond to those of the Latin 2d or 8d docleii- 
Bion, tho nom. plur. to that of the 2d dechunsion. The sing fein. 
corrcspoiid.s to tne nom. ami acc. of the Latin Ist declcnmon, or to 
the acc of the 8<1 ; the plur, fcm. to the aec. ot tin* 1st declension, 
or to the nom and ncc. of tho 3d. Thus masc. tors [taunts), icre 
(latrd); tor [iaurum), laron {latroncvi)\ tor [taurX), laroii (iatroni 
lor -nCs); tors {faurOs), lurons [latrOnes) but iem. luily eh (ala ami 
alam), Jlor {fibrem)\ chs (ftlds), Jhxrs (Jlor^H nom and acc.). At 
the end of tnc 11th century tcminiucs not ending in f take, 
by analogy of the masculines, s in the iicun. sing , tliiis dislinguibh- 
iug nom. flora from act: flor. A ccutuiy latci, masciilnicH without 
in the nom. sing, take this consonant by analogy of tin othiT 
masculines, giving leres as nom. similar to toxs lii Anglo- Noi man 
the accusative foriiKs vciy caily begm to rcjdaci* tlu* nominatnt% 
and soon suirei'scde them, the language lollowing the tciidcncv of 
cojitcmporancous English. In (bntiuental Fieuch the declension- 
system HUS piescrved much loiigi^r, uml did not break up till the 
llth century, though acc. forma aic occasionally subslituti'd for 
nom. (rarely noni. for ncc.) bcfoie tliat date In the Ifitb century 
tho modern .system of one ca.se is fully established ; the form kept 
IS almost always the accusative (mng. vitliout s, pluial Mith s), 
but in a few words, such us flls {JUna), suxtr (•^oxoi), the nom. 
survives in the sing., and occasionally both forms exist, in dilli rent 
sriises — sire (senior) and scigntur (seniOrem), on {/,otit6) and hnnunc 
(liominem). (2) Latin iicutci.M an* generally iiiasculim in Old 
Flench, and inflected according to their analogy, us tit Is (eaehis 
toi eachnii nom.) eicl (caelum acc.), rid (eaill lui tue/a uom ), ctcls 
{eat Ids for caela acc ); but cniJy cases of nom sing uilbout %• occur, 
whndi, if not due to sulKstitiition of me for nom., .aic the oldci 
foims (eicl^eaelum nominative) Many neuler.s lose tb»‘ii singular 
foim and ti eat the plural as a feminine singular, as in the lelated 
languages- ■'Uiervctlie (vhrdhiha), Jeuille { folia) But in a lew 
worth tho neuter plural tciininatiuii is used, as in Itahun, in its 
primitive sense —coTVT [earra, inIucIi exists us nell as cr/rr?), dt te, 
later dole (liifjtta for digit i), ^lodcin Fieneli chars, doigts This 
form became extinct after tho 13th century- ptnre (Latin pn/vn), 
111 Old Fremdi both fcm. sing, and iiciit. idur. (as Italian paju 
fcm plur.), being now only the foinici. (3.) In Old French the in- 
flexional s olteu euiises pliomdic ehniige.s in the stem ; thus i)alatal 
I befoic s take.s t after it, ami heetum y dental I, which afterwards 
changes to it or diojts— /// (f ilium and flhl) with ]>alatul /, fllz 
(fifties and fihOs), uft(‘)*waid8./?5, with z^ts (proseived in English 
Fitz), and tlien as now (spelt //s). Many consonants hefoie s, 
as the t of fl'z, fiisa]q>car, and / i.s vocalized — vif (rJrinii), mal 
(malum), nominative sing, and acc. jdnr. ids, mans (earlier mals), 
The.sc loims of the plural ar»* retained in the 16th ccntiny, though 
often etymologically spelt with tho consonant of llio singnhti, as 
111 vifsy pioijouiiced VIS , but in Late Modern Fiencb many thorn 
diHdppt»ai, vifs, with / sounded as in tho singular, being tin* plural 
of rif, hals (formeily haiu) that of hal. In many woids, as chant 
(rnvtUs) and chamjis (canipds) with siloni t ami p (Ol<l French 
chans in both cases), viaur (Old French mals, sing mal), ijcux 
(tteuloSy Old Fieiich wdz, sing, ocil) ilie old change in the stem is 
k<*pt iSoinetimes, as in cieux (caclds) and rich, the old traditional 
and the modem analogical forms coexist, with different meanings. 
(4.) The moileiii loss of final s (except when ke]d as z Wfore a 
vowel) has seriously modified the French declension, tin* singulars 
fort (for) nnd./mre (fbrl) being generally undistinguishahlc fiom 
thcii ']duial.s jorts nvoi fortes* Tin* snbb<*queut loss of .* in finals 
lias not aflVct<*d the relation between sing, and plui foims, but 
with the ficqueiit lecoining of the plural lorms on the singular 
jiresciit Modern French has veiy often no distinction between sing 
and i»lui‘., except before a vowel. Such plurals as maux have aJ- 
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wftv« tliwtinct fVrtm their singular mat ; in those whose singular 
ends in 8 then^ never i»as any dwtinction, Ohl French laz (now 
«I)eU lacs) cai responding to lar/irnSf laqvftuti^ and laqwOs, 

iii. 4 tt?ftirtive 8 , — (1.) The feniii nations oi‘ the ca«4^s iind iiumhers 
of adjei lives aie Ihe aFirne as those of hnhst.uiHvcs, and art* treated 
%ii the preceding paragrajdi. 'i’he feinniiiie generally takes no 6 if 
the mase. has none, au<I if thue is no distiiiction iii l^atln — fern, 
sing, fort (/’oWrw), grunt {(fraiuUw)^ teiii. ulnr. fnrz {forties), grmix 
like the aee. nias«*. (^u-tain udjis-tives, whiVU in Pro- 
vencal take an a not existing in Latin, take the eorresnondmg e 
in Old French- 'ft* rn. duta' {dourr^ duiriam for diclc&nit Provencal 
(lolza)t iinsc. dulz (daterm). hi Uie 11 th century some othtir femi- 
nines originally without e, !»egiu in Norman to take this termhia- 
tion w/m/i/Zf (in i fcniiniiie asRonaiice in the Alexis), jdur. grarule.s , 
but other tlial<'elM generally preserve ihe original form till the 14th 
centtirv. In the Itith leiitury the « is general in the feminine, and 
is now innvi‘Miil, except m a few exprossions — grafui" rtUre (with 
■err/nieouri a)> 0 Ktruplie, grandun indfrrm), UUies rogtnix {Uterds 
r?ff^frA, iiid most adverbs fioin myeotives in -on^, -tnt — couratn- 
mrni {('tn mnlf* for -rntc, tvirntr)^ acfCWityoU (ncieiUd nienlr), (2.) 
8ev» lal iid)<etive8 have in Modern French replaced the inasc. by 
Urn lemiiiine — Old Fionch masc. roU {riguium)^ iem. rotdc {rigt- 
JVInd<*in French roide foi both genders. (3.) In Old French 
seven I liatin simjilc coTiiparntivea are iiieset vod - maiur (vva^jdmn)^ 
iiom. iiuiire imnjttr)\ graigtnir {qramiidrnn)^ norn. graindre {grnv 
iiwr) , only a few of these now survive - jnrr (jfrjor), itveillrur {me- 
Uorein)^ with tlieir adverbial neuters pvs (prjus), mteux (r/ic/iw). 
Tin* few simple supeilativos found in Old Kreucli, as nierme (mtni- 
vxinn), prnisnxe {projrinmm)^ Iiatdwtf {alLLasimxim)^ are now cxliin t. 
(4.) The modern Ioh.s of many linal coiisonantH wdreii not liefore 
vow'els, and the Kubsw*queiit loss of final 9, have greatly aflected llio 
distinction hctvvaen the masc. and fem. of adjectives a!id/r>rfc 
are still distinguished as fur and/drf, but amcr {anidrmn) nnH andre 
{auidrani), with tlieir pliiiuls timers uiid aaicreSf have run together. 

(/) Derivation , — Moflt iif tlie Old Fronch prefixes and 
suffixes are doHeendunts of Latin ones, but a few are Celtic 
or Teutonic {ard^/uird)^ and some are later 
borrowingH from Latin {arie^ afterwards aire, from drium) 
In Modern French many old affixes are iiardly used for 
forming now words; the inherited ier {drimi) is yielding 
to the borrowed aire, the popular contre (canard) to the 
learned auti (Creek), and the native cc (dtarn) to the 
Italian ade. The suffixes of many words have been 
assimilated to more common ones ; thus seugler {uiigu- 
Idrnn) is now mngtier, 

QD Hijtdax , — Old French syntax, gradually changing from 
the 10th to the 14th century, has a character of its own, 
distinct from that of Modern French; though when Com- 
pared with Latin syntax it appears decidedly modern. 

(1 ) Tim gciK'inl formal distinction between nominative and 
accusative is tin* <*hicf feature which causes French syntax to 
resembh^ that of Latin and difter from that of the modern lan- 
gunge, and an the diHluic.iion had to bo lejdaccd by a comparatively 
fixed woid-ordei, a Heiious Iohh of freedom ensued. If the ioriiis 
an* iiioderni/etl ivhilo the wonLorder is ki'pt, the Old Freueh 
Varrh'rrsgue ne puH fiechir U rm Henris (Lntin archiepiseopum 
nflii puted fleetere r?jr ifenrinm) assumeH a totally difierent moaning 
*^ran'/iejuque m pmt fiichir le red llmrL (2.) Tlie replacement 
of the noniuiativo form of nouns by the aoeiisativo is itself a 
syntai In ul feutuie, thovi)jh treated above under inflexion. A more 
inodeni nisLtnee is exhibited by the |wrsonal pronouns, which, 
wlien not nnmeiluitely the Hubjcct of a veib, oeeiisionully take even 
in OM Fieneh.and regulaily in the 16th century, the accusative form, 
the nltl Fn ijch^^ gui mi {ego qv} snm) becomes tnoi quisuiSf though 
the ohb*i URdge survives in the legal phriuseyc, soassip'rKi, ... (3.) 
The (letinite article is now required in many cases whero Old 
Freneli dmfHumes with it— -jo eunqiiis Englcterre^ sn^frir irwri (as 
MikIciu Flench avoir fa\ni)\ Modern French VAngleUrtf^ lavwrt, 
(4.) Old Flench had disliuet pronouns for “ this*' and “that” — 
cest [cere istiim) and nl {rto' lUum)^ wdtli their casiis. Loth exist in 
the 16th ceiiturv, but the pivsent langiugi^ employs ect as adjective, 
eel as substuutut*, in both meanings, maiking the old distinction 
by allixiug the iwlveilm ci and hr — ret Jwtnme-ci, cet hornmedii; 
eelu%-i i, ttlnidd, {t>.) In Old Fiench, the vcubal terminations being 
clear, the subject i>ronoun is usually not expiesscd—if /rmi {.src 
faeere }mhe6)^ ist durs {dilmtJt ettf)^ que ferns (qnd facerc In 

the 16th centurv the use of the pronoun is general, and is now 
nuiVersal, except in one or two ini}>orst>iml phi’ttKes, as 
peu s'en-fituC (6 ) The tuesent paitieiple in i>ld French iii its 
mnnflecled foim ciuncitled with the geiund (ama>U»‘n7natUem and 
amamiH), and in the modem language has Imeii replaced by the 
latter, except where it has bucouie ar^ectival , the Old French cant- 


plMngnms Uwr dedmrs (Latin iflmXgeniU) is now pMgiMifit Uwm 
dauleurs (Latin plaftgendD). The now extinct use of ahre with the 
participle j»rcsciit for the simple verb is not uncommon in Old 
FrenrjU down to the 16th century — amt diaanz {mmt dieentfy)ts: 
Modem French its dtaent (as English tkeg are saying). (7.) In 
present Modern French the preterits when used with 

avoir to form verb-tenses is invanablo, except when the object pro- 
t>*dcs(an exception now unknovni to the conversational langua^) — 
fai ecrit Aw le/trea, lea lettrcs qmfai ieritea. In Old French uown 
to the 16th cetituiy, formal concord was more common (though hr 
no means necessary), partly because the object preceded the parti- 
ciplo much oftenei than now — ad la mlur mute (habet col&rem 
mUldtaxn), ad fade sa vo7ija?ice, l/ia (urs ad rendues, (8.) The 
sentences just quoted will serve os specimens of the freedom of Old 
French word-order,— the object standing cither before verb and 
participle, between them, or att(*r both. The predicative adjective 
can stand before or after the verl>— Aalf aunt Itpui ( Latin 
e UmhruH e grant, (9.) In Old French ne (Early Ohl Frendi tien, 
Latin ndn) sutfices for tlio negation without paa {possum), potnt 
{purlcttivi) or mie {mlcam, now obsolete), though these are fre* 
queiiily usod— ne aui iia sire (je ne auispas ion seignmr), autre 
feme 7mi ara {il n*aura paa autre femme). In principal sentences 
Moilvrn French uses «t‘ by itself only in certain cases— ne puis 
niarrlur, ge jCai rkn. The slight weight as a negation usually 
attached to 7ie has caused several originally positive woids to take 
a negative meaning, — riexi (Latin rem) now meaning “ nothing” as 
well as “something.” (10.) In Old French interrogation was «x- 
jircssed with substantives as with pronouns by putting them after 
the vorb"-^^^ Saul enlrn lea q^rojfhetes f In Modem French the pro- 
nominal invcision (Uic substantive being prefixed) or a verbal 
periphrasis must be used — Saul esi-il, or eat-ce qm Saul tat, 

(A) Sumtnarp. — Looking at the internal history of the 
French language as a whole, there is no such strongly 
marked division as exists between Old and Middle English, 
or oven between Middle and Modern English. Some of 
the most important changes are quite modern, and are con- 
cealed by the tmditional orthography; but, even making 
allowance for this, the difference between French of the 
llth century and that of the 19th is less than that 
between English of the same dates. The most important 
cliange in itself and for its effects is probably that which 
is usually made the division between Old and Modem 
French, the loss of the formal distinction between nomina- 
tive and accusative; next to this are perhai^s the gradual 
loss of many final consonants, the still recent loss of the 
vowel of unaccented final syllable'^, and the extension of 
analogy in conjugation and declension. In its construction 
Old French is distinguished by a freedom strongly con- 
trasting with the strictness of the modem language, and 
bears, ns might be exi>ertod, a much stronger resemblance 
than the latter to the other Romanic dialects. In many 
features, indeed, both positive and negative, Modem French 
forms a class by itself, distinct in character from the other 
modern representatives of I^atin. 

IV HihUoqraphy, — The few works wliich treat of French philo- 
logy OH a whole are now in many respects antnpiated, and the 
luqiortaut diHcovcries ot the loMt few yearn, winch have revolu- 
tioiiLxud our ideas of 01 il French phonology and dialectology, are 
8<.*utteix*d in various editions, periodicals, and separate treatises. 
For many things Grarnmatik der Hmnaniachcn (4th 

edition— a repunt of iho 3d —Bonn, 1876-77; a French tiunslation, 
Faria, 1872-75, is to be followed by n aupplemeiitary volume by 
Cl. Pans) 18 8till v<*ry valuablo, Buiguy's G rammai^'e de la 
Languc d'oil (2»l edition — a leprint of the Ist— Berlin, 1869-70) is 
useful only as a (ollcclion of examples, O Paris’s edition of 
La I'le de S. Alexia (Pans, 1872) was the jiioneer of, and retains 
un important ]dace among, the recent oiiginal Works on Uhl 
Finnch ; Uarmesteter and HatzfehPa Le Seizknui Skcle (Paris, 
1873) contains iho first gooil account of Early Modern French. 
The leading periodicals now in existence are the Homania (Paris), 
founded (in 1 872) and edited by P Meyer and G. Pai U ; and the 
Zeiiachrfi ftir Rirmnnische Phiiologw (Halle), founded (in 1877) 
and edited by G. Grober. To Giese relereuoe should be matL 
for luforniatiou as to the very niuacrous articles, treatises, and 
ctlitioiiH, by the many and often distinguished scholars who, espe- 
cial Iv in France and Germany, now prosecute the scientific study 
of the language. It may be well to mention that, Old Frencn 
phonology especially being complicated, and as yet incompletely 
investigated, these publications, tlio views in which an* of various 
degrt*es of value, reuuiro not mere ao<iuicscent reading, but critics i 
study. (H. N,) 
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PART IV.— FRENCH LITERATHBE. 


(?ngrMwr.-^The history of French literature in the proper 
sense of the term can hardly be said to extend further back 
than the 11th century. The actual manuscripts which we 
possess are seldom of older date than the century subsequent 
to this. But there is no doubt that by the end at least of 
the 11th century tlie French language, as a completely 
organized modmm of literary expression, was in full, varied, 
and constant use. For many centuries previous to this 
literature had been composed in France, or by natives of 
that country, using the term France in its lull modern 
acceptation; but until the 0th century, if not later, the 
written language of France, as far as we know, was Latin ; 
and despite the jiractice of not a few literary Idstoriaiis, it 
does not seem reasonable to notice Latin writings in a 
history of French literature. Such a history proiierly busies 
itself only v/ith the monuments of the French language from 
the time when the so-called Lingua Bomana llustica assumed 
a sufficiently independent form to deserve to be called a 
now language. This time it is indeed imposBible exactly to 
determine, and the period at which literary compositions, 
as distinguished from mere conversation, began to employ 
the new tongue is entirely unknown, although much in- 
genuity has been sjient on the effort approximately to 
discover it* The beginnings of literaiy composition come 
most naturally from the priest and the poet. As early as 
the 7 th century the Lingua Komaiia, as distinguished from 
Latin and from Teutonic dialects, is meutioneil, and this 
Lingua Bomana would bo of necessity used for [>urj)osua 
of clerical admonition, especially in the country districts, 
though we need not suppose that such addresses had a very 
literary character. On the other hand, the mention at early 
dates of certain cantUeiwa or songs composed in the vulgar 
language has served for basis to a superstructure of much 
ingenious argument, not merely in reference to the chrono- 
logical question, but also with regard to the highly interest- 
ing problem of the origin of the chansons de gestes, the 
earliest and one of the greatest literary developments of 
northern French. Jt is suffioieut in this article, where 
speculation would be out of place, to mention that only two 
such caTitilcna3 have been traced, and that neither is French. 
One of the Uth century, the “Lay of Suucourt,” is in a Teu- 
tonic dialect ; the other, the “ Song of St Faron,” is of the 
7th century, but exists only in Latin prose, the constnictiori 
and style of which present traces of translation from a poeti- 
cal and vernacular original. As far as facts go, the must 
ancient monuments of the written French language consist 
of a few documents of very various charaotei, ranging in 
date from the 9th to the 11th century. The oldest gives 
UH the oaths interchanged at Strasburg in 842 between 
Charles the Bald and Louis the German. The next jao- 
bably m date and the finst in literary merit is a short song 
celebrating the martyrdom of Bt Eulalia, The discussion 
indeed of these short and fragmentary pieces is of more 
philoh>gicnl than literary interest, and belongs rather to the 
head of French language. They are, however, evidence 
of the progress which, continuing fur at least four cent- 
uries, built up a literary instrument out of the decomposed 
aud reconstructed Latin of the Bomaii conquerors, blended 
with a certain limited amount of coutributions from the Celtic 
aud Iberian dialects of the original inhabitants, the Teutonic 
speech of the Franks, and the Oriental tongue of the Moors 
who pressed ui)ward8 frem Spain. All these foreign ele- 
ments, however, bear a very small proportion to the element 
of Latin ; and as Latin furnished tlie greater part of the 
vocabulary and the grammar, so did it also furnish the 
principal models and helps to literary composition. The 


earliest French versification is evidently inherited from that 
of the Latin hymns of the church, and for a certain tune 
Latin originals were followed in the choice of litemry forms. 

But the anginal impulses of the new nation were too stiong 
to content themselves with more imitation, and it soon began 
to create alrobh. By the 1 1th century it is tolerably certain 
that dramatic attempts were already being made, tliut lyric 
poetry was largely cultivated, that laws, charters, and such 
like documents were written in the vernacular, and that 
commentaioi’s and translators busied themselves with 
religious subjects and texts. But the most important de- Epic 
velopment of the 11th century, aud the one of which we are poetry, 
most certain, is that of which we have evidence remaining 
in the famous Clumson dc litdandy so long hidden except in 
obscure allusions, and discovered in a manuscript at Oxford 
some forty years ago. This poem represents the first and 
greatest development of French liteniturc, the chansons de 
gostos. The origin of these poems has been hotly debated, 
and it is only recently that the importance which they really 
possess has been accorded to them,— a fact the less remark- 
able in that, until the last half century, the hundred epics 
of ancient Franco were unkiiuwm, or known only tlirougli late 
and disfigured prose vei-sious* There has long been a vague 
idea that Brovom^'al literature preceded the literature wdneh 
is properly called French, aud this idea was hel))od by the 
natural prepossessious of Fauriel and Haynouard, the 
earliest authorities on old French who obtained a wide 
hearing. The attribution of the chansons de gestes to a 
Proven^l origin necessitates indeed suppositions of the most 
extravagant character. We possess in round numbers a 
hundred of these chansons. Three only of them are in Pro- 
veuyal. Two of these, Ftrabras and Ikionnvi d^Umufomiey. 
are obviously adaptations of French oiigiuals. The third, 

Girartz de Btmilho (Gerard de Boussillon), is undoubtedly 
Proveu(,*al, aud is a work of great merit and originality, but 
its dialect is stnmgly tinged with the characteristics of the- 
Langue d’Oil, and its author seems to have been a native of 
the debatable land between the tw'o dlstiicts. To suppose 
under these circumstances that the ProveiK^al originals of 
the hundred others, or even such Provenvul originals as 
served for models to thetrouv6res, were completely and by 
a process of laborious selection destroyed in the Albigensian. 
crusade, seems one of the most gratuitous hypoiliescb ever 
put forward, and would hardly require notice here were it 
not that it has found some credence in England. It is 
sufficient to say that not only is the chanson de geste the 
unquestionable property of northern France, but that it is. 
in all probability older than the oldest troubadour whose 
work.s we possess. Nor is there much more autborit} for 
another widely entertained supposition that the eaily Fieuch 
poets merely versified with amplifications the .stones of 
chroniclers. On the contrary, chroniclers like Pbilippo 
Mouakdsand Albcricdes Trois Fontaines draw largely Irom 
the chansons, aud the question of priority between Jioittud 
and the pseudo-Turpm, though a hard one to determine, 
seems to resolve itself in favour of the former. 

Chatmm de Gestes , — Early French narrative poetry 
was divided by one of its own writers under three heads, — 
l>oems relating to French history, poems relating to ancient 
history, and poems of the Arthuiian cycle. To the first 
only 18 the term chansons do gestes in .strictness apidic- 
able. The definition of it goes partly by form and partly 
by matter. A chanson de geste must bo wTitteu in verses ChaMons 
either of ten or twelve syllables, the former being the <1<* 
earlier. These verses have a regular caesura, which, like 
the end of a line, carries with it the licence of a mute 
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The lines are arranged, not in couplets or in fttanms of 
equal length, but in laissn or tirades^ consisting of any 
niunbor of linos from half a dozen to some hundreds. 
The liueM are, in the earlier examples, assonancod, — that 
is to say, the vowel sound of the last syllables is identical, 
but the consonants need not agree. Thus, for instance, the 
final words of a tirade of Amis et Amiles (1. 199-2<)6) are 
frbe, nonveUe^ nonvelks^ traverserUy arrestfiity 

cortrfje. Sometimes the tirade is completed by a shorter line, 
and the later chaiiHoiis are regularly rhymed. As to the 
subject, a chiiiison do geste must bo concerned with some 
event wliit h is, <*r is supposed to be, historical and French. 
The tendviicy of tho trouveres was constantly to affiliate 
their hei o('s on a particular r/esfe or family. The three chief 
arc those ol Cliarlemagne himself, of Doondc Mayence, 
and of Gann do Monglane; but there are not a few chansons, 
notably those concerning the Lorrainers, and the remarkable 
SCI ICS sonictiines called tho Chevalier au Cygne, and dealing 
witli tho cruHadcs, which lie outside those groups. By this 
joint delinition of form and subject the chansons de gestes 
fnv separated from the romances of antiquity, from the ro- 
inances of the Hound Table, which are written in octosyllabic 
ronplets, and from the romans d’avontures or later fictitious 
tales, some of which, such as tie la Moniaignt^y are 
^vntten in pure chanson form. 

Not tho least remarkable point about the chansons de 
gestes is their vast extent. Their number, according to tho 
strictest definition, exceeds 100, and the length of each 
chanson varies from 1000 linos, or thereabouts, to 20,000 or 
even il0,000. The entire mass, including, it may be siqi- 
l)OHcd, the various versions and extensions of each chanson, 
is said to amount to between two and three million lines ; 
and when some twenty years ago the publication of the 
Carlovinglan cycle was projected, it was estimated, taking 
the earliest versions ah me, at over 300,000. The successive 
developmouts of the chansons de gestes may be illustrated 
by tho fortunes of llxion de BordeanXy one of the most 
liv(*lv, varied, and romantic oi^ the older epics, and one 
\^hich is interesting from the use made of it by Shakespeare, 
W icland, and Weber. In the oldest form now extant, though 
(’Veil this is probably not the original, 7/ consists of over 
10,000 lines. A subsequent version contains 4000 more; 
and lastly, in the 14th century, a later poet has amplified 
the logeiul to tlie extent of 30,000 lines. When this point 
hud been reached, II a on began to bo turned into prose, and 
with many of his follows was published and republished 
during tho Ifith and subsequent centuries, and retains, in 
the form of a roughly printed cluqi-book, the favour of the 
country districts of Fiance to the present day. It is not, 
howeviT, in the later versions that the special character- 
istics of the chansiins do gestes are to bo looked for. Of 
those whi(‘h we possess, one and one only, the (luinsou de 
llobtnd^ belongs in its j)re8ent foim to tho 11th century. 
Their date of ])roduction extends, speaking roughly, from the 
11th to the 1 Uli century, their palmy days from the 1 1th 
to the 1 2th. After this latter period the Arthurian romances, 
with imu'e compU‘x attractions, became their rivals, and in- 
duced their authors to make great changes in their style 
and siib)ccl. But for a time they reigned supreme, and no 
better instance ut their p()[»iilarity can be given than the 
fact that manuscripts of them exist, not merely in every 
French dialect, but in many cases in a strange macaronic 
jargon of mingled French and Italian. Two classes of per- 
sons were concerned in them. There was the trouvijre who 
composed them, and the jongleur who carried them about 
in manu8cri[)t or in his memory from castle to castle and 
sung them, intermixing frequent appeals to his auditpory for 
silence, declarations of the novelty and the strict copyright 
character of the chanson, rovilings of rival minstrels, and 
freciueutly requests for money in plain words. Not a few 
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of tie manuscripts which we now possess appear to have 
been actually used by the jongleur. But the names of the 
authors, the trouveres who actually composed them, are in 
very few cases known, those of copyists, continuators, and 
mere possessors of manuscripts having b^n often mistaken 
for them. 

The moral and poetical peculiarities of the older and more 
authentic of these chansons are strongly marked, though 
perhaiB not quite so strongly as some of their encomiasts 
liave contended, and as may appear to a reader of the most 
famous of them, the Chansoa de Rolaridy alone. In that 
poem, indeed, war and religion are the sole motives employed, 
and its motto might be two lines from another of the finest 
chansons {Alumnsy 161- 2): — 

Dist & lU*i trail * ‘ N’avoiis mais nul losir 
Taut ko vivoiih alons paicii« fciir.’ ” 

^n Boland there is no love-making whatever, and the hero’s 
betrothed “la belle Aude” appears only in a casual gibe of 
her brother Oliver, and in the incident of her sudden death 
at the news of Boland’s fall. M. L6on Gautier and others 
have drawn tho conclusion that this stern and masculine 
character was a feature of all the older chansons, and that 
imitation of tho Arthurian romance is the cause of its dis- 
appearance. This seems rather a hasty inference. In 
Amis et Amiley admittedly a poem of old date, the parts of 
Bellicent and Lubias are [imminent, and the former is de- 
monstrative enough. In ALhenvR the part of the Countess 
Guibourc is both prominent and heroic, and is seconded by 
that of Queen Blanchoflor and her daughter Aelis. We 
might also mention Oriabel in Jourdane de lUaivies and 
others. But it may be admitted that the sex which fights 
and counsels plays the principal part, that love adventures 
are not introduced at any great length, and that the lady 
usually spares her knight the troubleand possiVde indignities 
of wooing. The charartors of a chanson of the older style 
are somewhat uniform. There is the hero who is unjustly 
suspected of guilt or sore beset by Saracens, the heroine 
who foils in love with him, the traitor who accuses him 
or delays help, who is almost always of the lineage of Gan- 
eloii, and whose ways form a very curious study. There 
are friendly paladins and subordinate traitors ; there is 
Charlemaguo (who boars throughout the marks of the epic 
king common to Arthur and Agamemnon, but is not in the 
earlier chanson the incapable and venal dotard which he 
becomes in the later), and with Charlemagne generally the 
duke Naimes of Bavaria, the one figure who is iiivanably 
wise, brave, loyal, and generous. In a few chansons there 
is to be added to these a very in teres ting class of personages 
who, though of low birth or condition, yet rescue the high- 
born knights from their enemies. Such are Uainoart in 
Gautier in llobastre in (»(tiffreyy Varoeher 

in Macaire, These subjects, uniform rather than monoton- 
ous, are handled with great uniformity if not monotony of 
style. There are constant repetitions, and it sometimes 
seems, and may sometimes be the case, that the text is a 
mere cento of different and repeated versions But the 
verse is generally harmonious and often stately. The re- 
current assonances of the endless tirade soon impress the 
ear with a grateful music, and occasionally, and far more 
frequently than might be thought, passages of high poetry, 
such as the magnificent (Jnwz doel ;>(>/• la moii de RoUnnty 
appear to diversify tho course of tho story. The most 
remarkable of the chansons are Nolandy AlUcans, Gerard 
de Rotiss'dlojiy Amis et Amile^ liaoid de Cambrai, Gann le 
Lokerain BiXid its sequel, Les (fua^re Flk Aymon^ Les Knsnes 
(recounting the war ot ('hnrlemagne with Witekind), and 
la.stly, Le (Vtevalier an Cygney which is not a single poem but 
a senes, dealing with the earlier crusades. It is remarkable 
that one chanson and one only, Flowmnty deals with Mero- 
vingian times. But the chronology, geography, and historic 
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fact» of nearly all are^ it is hardly necessary to say» mainly 
arbitrary. 

Arthurian Romances . — Tlie second class of early French 
epics consists of the Arthurian cycle, the earliest composi- 
tions of which are at least a century junior to the earliest 
chanson de geste, but which soon succeeded the chansons 
in popular favour, and obtained a vogue both wider and far 
more enduring. It is not easy to conceive a greater contrast 
in form, style, subject, and sentiment than is presented by 
the two classes. In both the religious sentiment is promi- 
nent, but the religion of the chansons is of the simplest, not 
to say of the most savage character. To pray to God and 
to kill his enemies constitutes the whole duty of man. In 
the romances the mystical element becomes on the ccnitrary 
prominent, and furnishes in the Holy Grail one of the most 
important features. In the Carlovingian knight the courtesy 
and clemency which we have learnt to iissociute with clii- 
valry are almost entirely absent The *jentix hbr contra- 
dicts, jeers at, and execrates his sovereign and his follows 
with the utmost freedom. He thinks nothing of striking 
hia corioise moullier so that the blood runs down her cler 
vis. If a servant or oven an equal offends him, lie will throw 
the offender into the fire, knock hia brains out, or set his 
whiskers ablaze. The Arthurian knight is far moi*o of 
the modern model in these respects. But hia chief dif- 
ference from his predecessor is undoubtedly in his amorous 
devotion to bis beloved, who, if not morally superior to 
Bellicent, Floripas, Eaclairmonde, and the other (^arlo- 
viugian heroines, is somewhat less forward. p]veu in minute 
details the difference is strongly marked. The romances 
are in octosyllabic couplets or in prose, and llieir language 
is different from that of the chansons, and contains much 
fewer of the usual epic repetitious and stock phnises. A 
voluminous controversy has been held respecting the origin 
of these differences, and of the story oratorios which were 
destined to receive such remarkable attention. It is suiii- 
cient to say here that the attempted production of early 
Breton originals is open to the gravest suspicion, and that 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account of his Arniorican text-book 
meets with little credence. M. Paulin Paris seems to have 
clearly proved that nothing older than Nennius can be pro- 
duced, and that this and nothing else was Geoffrey’s autho- 
rity, so far as he had any. What we are at present con- 
cerned with, however, is a body of verse and prose composed 
in the latter part of the 12th century and later. The 
earliest romances bear the names of Walter !Map and liobert 
de Borron, which are undoubtedly authentic. Later, we 
have the names of Ilelie de Borron, Luce de Gast, ikc., 
which are probably fictitious. Walter Map is responsible 
for the iSaiut Oraal and the Quete da ^nint Graal^ Robert 
de Ikirron for Joseph d\irimathie and MerUiu Arias and 
part at least of Lancelot du Lac (the whole of which has 
been attributed to Walter Map) appear to be due to un- 
known authors. Tristan came later, and has a stronger 
mixture of Celtic tradition. Latest of all came the great 
Arthurian miscellany of Giron le Courtois. Most of these 
works, though not all, are in prose. At the same time as 
Walter Map, or a little later, Chretien de Troyes threw the 
legends of the Round Table into octosyllabic verse of a 
singularly spirited and picturesque character. The chief 
poems attributed to him are the Chevalier au Lyon (Sir 
Ewain of Wales), the Chevalier a la Chni^ette (one of the epi- 
sodes of Lancelot), Rric ti Enide, Tristan, and Peidvale, 
These poems, independently of their merit, which is great, 
had an extensive literary influence. They were translated 
by the German minnesingers, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Gottfried of Strasburg, and others. With the romances 
already referred to, which were mostly written in England 
and at the English court, Chretien’s poems complete the 
early forms of the Arthurian story, and supply the matter 
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of it as it is best known to English readers in Malory’s 
book. Nor docs that book, though far later than the 
original forms, convey a very false impression of the char- 
acteristics of the older romances. Indeed, the Arthurian 
knight, his chametor and adventures, are so much better 
known than the heroes of the Carlovingian chanson that 
there is less need to dw'ell upm them. Tliey had, how-ever, 
ns lias been already pointed out, great influence upon their 
rivals, and their comparative fertility of invention, the 
much larger number of their dramatis jm'sunaj, and the 
greater variety of interests to which they appealed, 
sufficiently explain tlieir Increased popularity. The ordin- 
ary attractions of poetry are also more largely present in 
them than in the chansons ; there is more description, more 
life, and less of the mere chronicla They have been accused 
of relaxing morality, and there is perhaps some truth in the 
charge. But the changi* is after all one rather of maimers 
than of morals, and what is lost in simplicity is gained in 
refinement. Loon de Maijence is a late chanson, and 
Lancelot du Lac is an early romanca But tlie two beauti- 
ful scenes in the former between Doon and Nicoletto, in the 
latter between Lancelot, Galahault, (juinevero, and the Lady 
of Maleliaut, may be compared as instances of the attitude 
of the two classes of poets towards the same subject. 

Romances of Antiquity , — There is yet a third class of 
early narnitive poems, differing from the two former in 
subject, but agreeing sometimes with one souifliiucs with 
the other m form. These are llie clasisical loiuance.s which 
are not much later than those of Charlemagne and Arthur. 
The chief subjects wuth which their authors busied them- 
selves wore the conquests of Alexander and the siege of 
Troy, though other classical stories come in. The most 
remarkable of all is the romance of Alixandie by J.(ambert 
the Hhort and Alexander of Bernay. It has been s.ud that 
the excellence of the twelve-syllabled verse uhimI in this 
romance was the origin of the term alexanflrine. The 
Trojan romances, on the other hand, are cliiefly m octo- 
syllabic verse, and the i>rincipal poem which treats of them 
is the Roman de Troie of Benoit do Ste IMorc Both this 
j>ocm and AUxandre are attributed to the last (piarter of 
the r2tli century. The authorities c<mRiilted for these 
poems were, as may be supposed, none of the host. Dares 
Phrygius, Dictys Cretensis, the pseudo-Calbsthcnes su{>- 
}»lied mo.st of them. But the inexhaustible invention of 
the trouv^rcs thcmsolvp.s was the chief authoiit) consulted. 
The adventures of Medea, the wanderings of Alexander and 
the Trojan horse, w ere quite sufficient to spur on to exertion 
the imnd.s which had been accustomed to spin a chansou of 
some 10,000 lines out of aca.sual allusion in .sonic preceding 
poem. It is needle.ss to say tliat anachronisms did not dis- 
turb them. From first to last the writers of the chansons 
had not in the least troubled themselves with attention to 
any such matters. Charlemagne himself had his life and 
exploits accommodated to the need of every jioet who treats 
of him, and the same is the case with the heroes of anti- 
quity. Judcotl, Alexander is made in many respects a pn> 
totype of Charlemagne. He is regularly knighted, he has 
twelve peers, he hold.s tournaments, he has relations with 
Arthur, and comes in contact with fairies, he takes flights in 
the air, and so forth. There is perhaps more avowed imagin- 
ation in these classical stories than in either of the other 
divisions of French epic poetry. Some of their nuthors oven 
confess to the jiractice of fiction, wdiile the trouv(u*es of the 
chansmi^ invariably assert the historical character of their 
facts and personages, and the authors of the Arthurian 
romances at least start from facts vouched for partly by 
national tradition partly by the authority of religion and 
the church. The classical romances, however, are import 
ant in two different ways. In the first place, th(3y connect 
the early literature of France, however loosely, and with 
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links of however dubious authenticity, with the great his- 
tory ftnd literature of the past. They show a certain 
amount of scholarship in tlieir authors, and in their hearers 
they show a capacity of takinj^ an interest in subjects which 
are not merely those directly connected with the village or 
tho tribe. The chansc^ns de gestes had sliown the creative j 
power and independent character of French Uteratura 
There is, at lea^t about the earlier ones, nutliing borrowed, 
traditional, or scholarly. They smack of the soil, and they 
rank Franco among tho very few countries which, m this 
matter of indigemms growth, have yielded more than folk- 
songs and talcs. The Arthurian romances, less in- 

dependent in origin, exliibit a wider range of view, a greater 
knowledge of human nature, and a more extensive command 
of the sour(‘e-k ot poetical and romantic interest. The classi- 
cal ejiirs Huperadd tho only ingredient necessary to an ac- 
oomplisln*(l literature, —that is to say, the knowledge of what 
has been done by other peoples and other literatures already, 
and the read] ness to take advantage of the materials thus 
8U])plied. 

I{oma)i$(VA veiUnreB . — Theseare the three earliest develop- 
ments of French literature on the great scale. They led, 
however, to a fourth, which, though later in date than all 
except their latest forms, is so closely connected with them 
by liteniry and social considerations that it had best be 
mentioned here. This is the roman d'aventures^ a title 
given to those almost avowedly fictitious poems which con- 
nect themselves neither with French history, with the 
Round Table, nor with tho heroes of antiquity. These be- 
gan to be written in the 13th century, and continued until 
the prose form of fiction became generally preferred. The 
later forms oi the chansons de gestes and tho Arthurian 
poems might indeed be well called romans dWentures them- 
selves. 11 agues Capet^ for instance, a chanson iu form and 
class of subject, is certainly one id this latter kind iu treat- 
ment. But for convenience sake the dehiiitiou we have 
given is preferable. The style and subject of these romans 
d'avontures are naturally extremely various. Gnitlaume da 
i^affrwr deals vvi til the adventures of a Sicilian i>nnce, who 
is befriended by a were-woU ; Le Homan iU l^EHCoujie, with 
a horoiuo whose ring is carried off by a sparrow-hawk 
(Escoiiflu), like Prince Camaralzamuu’s talisman ; Gap of 
Wanvtrk, with the w'ell-known slayer of the dun cow ; 
MeraugiH de Portlegaez is a sort of brunch or olFshoot of the 
romances t)f the Round Tabla There is, in short, no possi- 
bility of classifying their subjects. The habit of wiitmg in 
gestes, or of necessarily connecting the new work with an 
older one, had ceased to be binding, and the instinct of 
fiction writing was free; yet these lomaus d’aventures do 
not rank (^uite as high in literary impuitance as the classes 
which preceded them. This under-valuation arises rather 
from a lack oi originality and distinctness of savour than 
from any shortcoiumgs in treatment. Their versification, 
usually octosyllabic, is [deusant enough; but there is not 
much distinctness of character about them, and their inci- 
dents, coiniuonh Mkon from some preceding <4 or lai^ 
often stiiki^ the uadcr with something of the sameness but 
notlilug ol tho Maivutf' of those of tho older ])oeins. Never- 
theless st)n]c of them attained to a very high popularity, 
such, for instance, ,us Parteaojtejr de Blois, With them may 
be connected a laigc number of early romances and fictions 
of various d.ites in prose and verse, such os Au(*assia et 
Nicolftie^ At Cfoftelain dt Goacy, Le Roman de la Violette^ 
and othci's Tins class possesses representatives in Pro- 
veinjal as well a^ in northern French, some of which, for 
instance, Ftamenen and Jaafny, are full of inteivst. But 
none of those smaller stones in verse, prose, or tho two com- 
bined, can vie in charm with Auiassin e( Xicofette (13th 
century), an exquisite litenuy piesentment of mednuval sen- 
timent in its most delightful form. 
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In these four classes may be said to be Bammed up the 
literature of feudal chivalry in France* They were all, ex- 
cept perhaps the last, comjmsed by one class of t>ersons, the 
trouv6res, and performed by another, the jongleurs. The 
latter, indeed, sometimes presumed to compose for himself, 
and was denounced as a troveor batard by the Indignant 
members of the superior caste. They were all originally Oeosng 
intended to be pertormed in the palais viarberin of the chometsj 
baron to an audience of knights and ladies, and, when read- 
ing became more common, to be read by such persons. They 
dealt therefore chiefly, if not exclusively, with the class to 
whom they were addressed. The bourgeois and the villain, 
personages of political nonentity at the tim^ of their early 
composition, come in tor the slightest possible notica 
Occasionally in the tew curious instances w’^e liave mentioned, 

]»ersons of a class inferior to the seigneur play an im|K)rtant 
part, but this is rare. The habit of private wars and of in- 
surrection against tho sovereign supply the motives of the 
chanson de geste, the love of gallantry, adventure, and 
foreign travel those of the romances Arthurian and miscel- 
laneous. None of these motives mucli affected the lower 
classes, who were, with the early developed temper of the 
middle and lower class Frenchman, already apt to think 
and speak cynically enough of tournaments, courts, crusades, 
aud the other occupations of the nobility, 'i'he communal 
system was springing up, the towns were receiving royal 
encouragement as a counterpoise to the authority of the 
nobles. The corruptions and maladministration of the 
church attracted the satire rather ot the citizens and peas- 
antry who suffered by them, than of the nobles who had 
less to fear aud even something to gain. On the other Spread of 
hand, the gradual s[)read of learning, inaccurate and ill- literary 
digested perhaps, but still learning, not only opened up 
new classes of subjects, but opened them to new classes of 
persons. The thousands of students who flocked to the 
schools of Paris wore not all princes or nobles. Hence there 
arose two new classes of literature, one consisting of the 
embodiment of learning of one kind or other in the vulgar 
tongue, and ranging from the half-fabulous histories of the 
Jersey man Wace, the Roman do Brut, and the Roman de 
Rou, to bestiaries such as that of Philippe de Thaun and 
popular treatises on science aud morality, Tho other, one 
of the must remarkable devejojuneiits of sjiortive literature 
which the world has seen, produced the second indigenous 
literary gi\>wth of which France can boast, namely, the 
fabliaux, and the almost more remarkable work which is an 
immense conglomerate of fabliaux, the great beast-epic of 
tho Roman du Renart. 

Fabliaux . — There are few literary products which have 
more originality and at the same time more diversity than 
the fabliau. The epic and the drama, even when they are 
independently produced, are similar m their main charac- 
teristics all the world over. But there is nothing in pre- 
V 10 U.S literature which exactly corresponds to the fabliau. 

It comes nearest to the yEsojiic fable and its Eastern origins 
or parallels. But it diffois fmrii these in being less allego- 
rical, loss obviously moral (though a moral of some sort is 
usually if not always enforced), and iu having a much more 
direct personal interest. It is in many degrees further re- 
moved from the parable, and many degrees nearer to the 
novel. The story is the first thing, the moral the second, 
and the latter is never suffered to interfere with the former. 

These observations apply only to the fabliaux, properly so 
culled, but the Term has been used with considerable loose- 
ness. The collectors of those interesting pieces, Barbazan, 

M^on, Le Grand dAussy, have included in their collections 
large nmnbors of iniscellaneous pieces such as (rhymed 
descriptions of various objects), and debaU (discusBions 
between two persons or contrasts of the attributes of two 
tilings), sometimes even short romances, farces, and mystery 
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plays. The fabliau proper, according to the definition of 
its latest editor, la “ the recital, generally comic, of a real 
or possible incident occurring in ordinary human life.’’ The 
comedy, it may be added, is usually of a satiric kind, and 
occupies itself with every class and rank of men, from the 
king to the villain. There is no limit to the variety of 
these lively verse-tales, which are invariably written in eight- 
syllabled coujilets. Now the subject is the misudveuture 
of two Iilngluslimen, whose ignorance of the French language 
makes them ask for some donkey instead of some lamb ; 
now it IS tlie foi tunes of an exceedingly foolish knight, who 
has ail amiable and iiigeuioua mother-in-law , now the de- 
served sufferings of an avaricious or ill-behaved priest ; now 
the bringing ot an ungi*ateful son to a better imud by the 
wisdom of babes and sucklings. Not a few of the Cautrr- 
6/xrv 7’ //entire taken directly from fabliaux ; indeed, Chaucer, 
with the possible exception of Prior, is our lUiaresl approat‘h 
to a fabliaii-writor. At the other end of Europe the prose 
novels of Buccuccioaud other Ttaliaii tale-tellers are largely 
based upon fabliaux. Hat their influence in their own 
country was the greatest. They were the first expression 
of the spirit winch has smeo animated the most national 
and popular developments of Freiicli literature. Simple 
and unpretending as they are in form, the fabliaux 
announce not merely the Cent Xoiivellei^ Non ee! lea and the 
Ifefttnmeron^ Patelin, and l\uii<ft/rtfety but also 

L\-iiutre and the Raninn (jomn/ue, Gi! yi/o.s, and (\mdule. 
They indeed do more than merely prophesy the spirit of 
these great performances, — they directly lead to them. The 
l)rose-ta]e and the farce are the direct outcomes of the 
fabliau, and the prose-tale and the farce ouce given, the 
novel aiul the comedy inevitubly follow. 

The special period of fabliau composition appears to have 
been the 12th and Idth centuiiea. It signifies on the one 
side the growth of a lighter and more sportive spirit than 
had yet prevailed, on another the lise in im[»oitaiico of 
other and lower orders of men than the priest and the noble, 
on yet another the consciousness on the })art of tliesc 
lower orders of the defects of the two privileged classes, 
and of the sliortcoinmgs of the system of ]»olity under which 
these privileged classes enjoyed their privil(3ges. There is, 
however, in the fabliau projier not so very much of direct 
satire, this being indeed excluded by the definition given 
above, aud by the thoroughly artistic spirit in which that 
dofiiiitioii is observed. The fabliaux are so numerous and 
so various that it is dilHcult to select any as specially repie- 
seiitative. We may, however, mention, both as good ex- 
amines aud as interesting from their subseipient history, Le \ 
Van' Palfi'iny treated in English by Leigh Hunt and by 
Peacock ; Le Vdain Mu'ey the original of Le Mhlerni 
mabjrv bn ; Le Roi d' Anifleterre et Ic Jomjleur d' Eb , La 
Jlonre Partie] Le Rut (RievabeVy an indecorous but ex- 
tremely amusing story ; and J)eujr Rordems RthtniSy a 
piece of great liteiary interest, as coiilaiuing allusions to 
the chansons de gestes aud romances most in vogue. 

R<mian dit Renart, — Tf the fabliaux are not remarkable f<»r 
direct satire, that element is supplied in more than compen- 
sating (juaiitity by an extraordinary composition which is 
closely iclatcd to them. Le Homan dn Renariy or History of 
Ri t/ntn'd the Fox is a poem, or rather series of ])oem8, wdiich, 
from the end of the J2th to the middle of the 14th century, 
served the citizen poets of northern France, not merely as 
an outlet for literary ex[)rcs8ion, but also as a vehicle of 
Batiucal comment, — now on the general vices and weaknesses 
of humaiiity, now on the usual corruptions in church aud 
state, now on the various historical events which occupied 
public attention from time to time. The enormous popu- 
larity of the subject is shown by the long vogue which it 
had, and by the empire which it exercised over generations 
of writers who differed from each other widely m style aud 
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temper. Nothing can be farther tnuu the allegorical erudi- 
tion, the political diatribes, and the sermonizing nu»ralitics 
of the authors of Renart le ( 'ontre^fait than the sly naivet6 
of the writers of the earlier branches. Vet these mul a long 
and' unknown scries of intermediate bards the fox-king 
pimsed into his service, and it is scarcely Uu) much to say 
that, dm mg the two centuries of las reign, there ivas hiirdly 
a thought lu the pojnilar mind which, os it rose to llie sur 
face, did not find expres^lou in an addition to tlic huge 
cych'of Riuart. 

We shall not deal with the controversies which have been 
raised as to the origin of the poem and its central idea. 
The lattci may have been a travestie of real persons and 
actual events, or it may (and much more probably) have 
been an expression of thoughts and experiences which leeiir 
in every generation. France, the Netherlands, and 
(lermany have eonlended for the honom of producing 
Uemirt ; French, Flemish, (lei man, and Latin for the 
honour of hrst describing Inm. It is snflicicut to say that 
the spirit ot the woik seems to be more that of the border- 
land between France and Fhindcis than of any other dis- 
tiict, and that, ivherevcr tlic idea may lia\ e oiigiiially arisen, 
it was incoinparnbly more fruitful in Fram-o than m any 
other country. The French poems wlnrli we jiossess on the 
subject amount in all tt> nearly 100,000 lines, independently 
of mere varialiuns, but inelmling the two difleient veisions 
of Renart le Confrefait, This vast total is divided into 
four diff'erent poems. 'J'he most aneient and reinaikable is 
that edited by i\L‘ou under tlu5 title of R<anan du Jlenarf, 
and containing, with some additions made by M. Chabaille, 
37 branches and about 32,000 lines. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that this total forms a continuous poem 
like tho HLieid or Paradise Lod. On the contrary, the 
separate branchi*s arc tho work of diflercait authors, hardly 
any of whom are known, and, hut for their community of 
subject and to some exltmi of treatment, might be regarded 
as sejiaralo poems. The histoiy of Kenart, his victories 
over Isengrim, Brum, and Ins othei unfortiinat(‘ rivals, his 
family atVeetioii, his outwittings of King Noble the Lion, 
and all the rest, are too well known to neial fresh descrip- 
tion here. It is perhaiis in the subseipient poems, which 
are far less known and much less amusing, llmt the hold 
which the idea of Beiiart had obtained on tln^ mind of 
northern Fiance, and the mgenitnis uses to which it was 
put, aio best shown. The liist of these is Le (Untronnement 
Renariy a poem of between ,3000 and 4000 lines, attributed, 
oil no giaunds wlialever, to the jioetess Mario de P'rance, 
and describing how tho hero by his ingenuity got himself 
crowiuHi king. This |)oein ulreiniy shows signs of direct 
moral application and generalizing. These aie still more 
apt>arent in Renart le Fonrely n ooinposiliun ot some 8000 
liiK'H, written in tlieyenr 12S8 by tho Fleming Jacquemart 
Cj}k‘lt‘e, Hero the pcrsonihration of which, in noticing the 
Roman de la /iWr, we bliall soon have to give extended 
mention, becomes evident. Instead of or at least beside 
the lively peisonal Kenart wdio used to steal sausages, 
set Isengiiiii fishing with his tail, or make use of Chanti- 
cleer’s comb for a purpose lor which it was ceituinly never 
intended, wo have RenardiCy an abstraction ot giiilo and 
hypocrisy, trminphantly prevailing over other and bettor 
qualities Lastly, as the Roman de la Rose of William of 
Loins is paralleled by Renart le Eoueely so its continuation 
by Jean de Meung is paralleled by the great miscellany 
of Renart le Gontre-faity which, even in its two existing 
versions (M(5nage seems to have knowm a third), extends 
to fully 60,000 lines. Here we have, besides floods of 
miscellaneous erudition and discourse, political argument 
of the most direct and important kind The wrongs of the 
lower orders are bitterly urged. They are almost openly 
incited to revolt, and it is scarcely too much to say, as M. 
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Lenient has said, that the closely following Jacx]uerie is but 
a practical carrying out of the doctriues of the anonymous 
satirists of lienart h (Jonirt'-Jatt, 

Early Lyric Poetry,- -Side by side with these two forms 
of literature, the epics and romances of the higher classes, 
and the fabliau, which, at least m its original, represented 
rather the feelings of the lower, there grew up a third kind, 
consisting of purely lyrical poetry. The song liteiature of 
media*val I’runce is extremely abundant and beautiful. 
From the FJtli to the I.Oth century it received constant ac- 
cessions, sonic signed, some anonyiiious, some purely popu- 
lar in tluMr cliui actor, some the work of more learned 
wnt(‘rs, olliers again produced by members ot the aristo- 
orjicy. (M tln' latter class it may fairly be said that the 
catulogne of royal and noble authors boasts few if any 
imines suj)eriui to those of Thibaut de Champagne, king of 
Nnvam, and Charles d’Orhians, the father of Louis XII. 
Aitiamg]] much of this lyric poetry is anonymous, the more 
j)i>j)iilai part oi it almost entirely so, yet M- raulm Palis 
ii.m hetMi able to enumerate some hundreds of French 
chansonniers hetween the 1 1th and the 13th century. The 
eailicst song literaitiro, chiefly known in the delightful col- 
lection of Partsch {Alt-Franzosisrhe Uoviauieu uml 

is mainly sentmiental in character. The collector 
di VI lies it under tlie two heads of romances and pastourelles, 
the former being usually tlie celebration of the loves of a 
noble knight and maiden, and recounting how Belle Doette 
or Eglantine or Oriour sat at her window's or in the tourney 
gallery, or embruideiing silk and samite in her chamber, 
with her thoughts on Cer.ird or (luy or lleiiry, — the latter 
Homewdiat monotonous but naive recitals, very often in the 
first person, of the meeting of an errant knight or minstrel 
wdth a shepherdess, and his cavalier but not always success- 
ful wooing. With these, some of which date fioni the 12th 
oentiuy, may be contrasted, at the other end of the medi- 
eval (leriocl, the more varied and popular collection dating 
in their jiresent form from the 15th century, and published 
recently by M (laston Paris. In both alike, making allow- 
ance for the ditlerence of their age and the state of the 
language, may be noticed a chaiming lyrical faculty and 
great skill in the elaboration of light and suitable metres, 
skill to which the hitherto usual preference of the Provencal 
j)oets as nietrists has done but scant justice. Especially 
remarkable is the abundance of refrains of an admirably 
melodious kind. It is said that more than 500 of these 
exist. Among the lyric W'riters of these four centuries whoso 
names are known may be nientioiied Audefroi le Bastard, the 
author of tlie charming song of Jielle Jdomc, and others ni» 
way info] 101 , Qucsiies do Bethunc, the ancestor of Hully, 
wliose song- writing inclines to a satirical cast in many in* 
etam‘es,tlie Vidame de Chartres, Charles d’Anjou, King John 
of Ih umin*, But none of them, except perhaps Audefroi, 

can compare w ith Thibaut IV., who united by lus possessions 
and aiieeslr \ a connexion wdtb the north and the south, and 
who employLd the methods of both districts but used the 
language of the noi th only. Thibaut was sujiposcd to be the 
lv)ver of Blanche of Castile, the mother of St Louis, and a 
grisii deal of his ^crhe is concerned with Lis love for her. 
But while kiiiglits and nobles were thus employing lyric 
[»oetry in courtly and sentimental verse, lyric forni.s were 
being freely eiii] Joyed by others, both of high and low birth, 
for more general inirposes. Blanche and Thibaut themselves 
came in tor contemporary hiiiqmons, and both at this time 
and in the times immediately following, a cloud of writers 
coinjioscd light verst% sometimes of a lyric sometimes 
of a narrative kind, and sometimes in a mixture of both. 
By far the most remarkable of these is llutebamf (born in 
1230), the first of a long seiies of French poets to whom in 
recent days the title Bohemian has been applied, who passed 
their lives between gaiety and misery, and celebrated their 
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lot in both conditions with copious verse. Ruteboeuf is 
among the earliest French writers who tell us their personal 
history and make personal appeals. But he does not con- 
fine himself to these. He discusse.s the history of his times, 
upbraids the nobles for their desertion ol the Latin empire 
of Constantinople, considers the expediency of crusading, 
inveighs against the religious orders, and takes part in the 
disputes between the pope and the king. He composes 
pious poetry too, and in at least one poem takes care to 
distinguish between the church which he venerates and the 
corrupt churchmen whom he lampoons. Besides liutebojuf 
the most characteristic figure of his class and time is Adam Adam d€ 
de la Halle (an 1240-1280), commonly called the Hunchback 
of Arras. The earlier poems of Adam are of a sentimental 
character, the later ones satiiical and somewhat ill-tempered. 

Such, for instance, is his invective against his native city. 

But his chief importance consists in his jeux, the Jeti de la 
Felt til ie, the Jeitde liohinet Mariott^ dramatic compositions 
which led the way to the regular dramatic form. Indeed 
the general tendency of the the 13th century is to satire, 
fable, and farce, even more than to serious or sentimental 
poetry. We should perhaps except the lah, the chief of Lais, 
which are known under the name of Mario de France. 

These lays are exclusively Breton in origin, though not in 
application, and the term seems originally to have had re- 
ference rather to the music to which they were sung than 
to the manner or matter of the pieces. Some resemblance 
to these lays may perhaps be traced in the Breton songs 
(perlectly trustworthy, which cannot be said of some more 
tamouH ones) i>ublislied by M. i^uzel. The subjects of the 
bus are iudifiereutly taken from the Aithuriau cycle, from 
ancient story, and from po])ular tradition. The most 
famous of all is the Lay of the A, traditionally 

assigned to Sir Trustram, 

Satiric and Didactic Worka. — Among the direct satirists 
of the Middle Ages, one of the earlie.st and iorenioht is Giiyot 
de Froviiib, whose lUhle^ as lie calls it, contains an elaborate 
satire on the time. The same spiiit soon betra}ed itself in 
curious tiavesties of the romances of cliivalry, and some- 
times invades the later sjieciiiiens of these romances them- 
selves. One of the earliest examjJes ot the travestie is the 
remarkable composition entitled A ada/a-f. This poem, half 
fabliau and half romance, is not so nuii h an instance of the 
hcToi-comic poems which afterwards fuunil so much favour 
in Italy and elsewhere, as a direct and ferocious jiarody of 
the CW’lovingian epic. The hero Audigier is a model of 
cowardice and disloyalty ; his father and mother, Turgibus 
and llamberge, are deformed and repulsive. The exploits 
of the hero himself are coarse and hideous failures, and 
tlie w'hole poem can only bo taken as a counterblast to 
the spirit of chivalry. Elsewhere a trouvere, i)rophetic of 
Rabelais, describes a vast battle between all the nations of 
the woild, the (piarrel being suddenly atoned by the arrival 
of a holy mini bearing a huge flagon ot w ine. Again, wo 
have the history of a soleiim crusade undertaken by the 
citi/ens of a country town against the neighbounng castle. 

As erudition and the fancy for allegory gained ground, 
satire naturally availed itself of the oi)i)oriunity thus 
afleu'ded it; the disputes of Philipjie le Bel with the pope 
and the Templars had an imiuoiise literary influence, partly 
in the concluding poitions of the Renart^ partly in the 
Roman de 7iW, still to be mentioned, and partly in other 
satiric allegories of which the chief is the romance of 
Fauvel, The hero of this is an allegorical ])er8onage, half 
mau and half horse, signifying the union of bestial degrada- 
tion wdth human ingenuity and cunning. Fauvel is a div- 
inity in his way. All the personages of state, from kings 
and popes to mendicant friars, pay their court to him. 

But this serious and discontented spirit betrays itself also 
in compositions which are not parodies or travesties in fornu 
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One of the latest, if not absolutely the latest, and yet not 
one of the least remarkable of the chansons de gestos is 
Baiuhain de Bebourc, one of the members <.»f the great rom- 
ance or cycle of romances dealing with the crusades, and 
Baudouiu entitled Le Chevalier au Cygne. Jiaudouin de tSebourc 
d© dates from the early years of the 14th century. It is 
be ourc. chanHon do geste in form, and also in the general 

run of its incidents. The hero is dispossessed of his inherit- 
ance by the agency of traitors, lights his battle with the 
world and its injustice, and at last prevails over his enemy 
Gaufrois, who has succeeded in obtaining the kingdom of 
Friesland and almost that of France. Gaufrois has as his 
assistants two personages who were very popular in the 
poetry of the time, — the devil, namely, and money. These 
two sinister figures pervade the fabliaux, tales, and fantastic 
literature generally of the time. M. Lenient, the historian 
of French satire, has well remarked that a romance as long 
as the Renart might be spun out of the separate short 
poems *of this period which hiive the devil for hero, and 
many of which form a vi ry interesting transition between 
the fabliau and the mystery. But the devil is m one 
respect a far inferior hero to Itenart. He has an adver- 
sary 111 the Virgin who constantly up.sots his best- laid 
schemes, and wlio docs not always treat him quite fairly. 
The abuse of usury at the time, nnd the exactions of the 
Jews and Lombards, ^vere severely felt, and money itself, 
as personified, figures largely in the popular literature of 
the time. 

Roman de la Roue, — A work of very different import- 
ance from all of tliese, though with seeming touches of tlie 
same spirit, a work which deserves to take rank amoug 
the most important of tlie Middle Ages, is the Romtm de hi 
one ol the few really remarkable books which is the 
work of two authois, and that not in collaboration but in 
coiitmuatiun one oi tlie other. The autlua' of the earlier 
part was Ouillaume de Lorria, who lived m the first half of 
the loth century ; the author (»f the later ])art was Jean de 
Moling, who dill not die until 1 J20, and whose part in the 
Roman dates at least from the extreme end ol the preceding 
century. This great poem, whiles it has perforce attracted 
much attention, has suffered from the disresjicct with which 
all nations, ynil the French jierhaps mure than any, are 
wont to treat literatui e that is out of date ^"et the Roman 
de la Ro.^e is a great deal m(»re inteicstmg merely as litera- 
ture, and without any aiitujuanan considerations, than a 
William very largo number ol so called classics. It exhibits in its 
Loms characteristics, wdiich yet go to 

make uj) a not inijarmonious whole. Jt is a love i>oein, and 
yet It is satire. But both gallantry and raillery arc treated 
in an entirely allegorical sjunt ; and this allegory, while it 
makes the [loem tedious to hasty a])petites of to-day, wa.s 
exactly what gave it its charm in the eyes of the Middle 
Ages. It might be desciibed as au A a* Amorls crossed with 
a (Jmdl theta. This mixture exactly hit the taste of the 

time, and continued to hit it for two centuries and a half. 
AVheu its obvious and gallant meaning was attacked by 
moralists and theologians, it was easy to quote the example 
of the Canticles, und to furnish esoteric explanations of the 
allegory. The writers of the Kith ccutuiy were never tired 
of quoting and explamiug it. Antoine de Baif, indeed, gave 
the simple and obvious meaning, and declared that “ La nwe 
o’pst d’aniours le guerdon gracieux;" but Marot, on the 
other hand, gives us the choice of four mystical interpreta- 
tions, — the rose being either the state of wisdom, the state 
of grace, the state of eternal happiness, or the Virgin her- 
self. We cannot here analyse this celebrated poem. It is 
sufficient to say that the lover meets all sorts of obstacles 
in his pursuit of the rose, thoogh ho has for a guide the 
metaphorical jiersonage Bel-AccueiL The early part, which 
belongs to William of Lorris, is remarkable for its gracious 
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and fanciful descriptions. Forty years after Lorris’s death, 

Jean do Meung completed it in an entirely different spirit. 

He keeps the allegorical form, and, indeed introduces two 
new personages of importance, Nature and Faux-semblant. 

In the mouths of these personages and of another, liaison, 
he puts the most extraordinary mixture of erudition and 
satire. At one time we have the history of classical heroes, 
at another theoiie.s against the hoarding oi imuiey, abuut 
astronomy, about the duty of mankind to ineiease and 
multiply. Accounts of the origin of loyalty, which would 
have cost the poet his head at some periods of historv, and 
even comnmni.stic ideas, are also to be found here. In Faux 
seiiiblant we have a real creation of the theatnral hypo 
(•rite. All this mibccllaneous and apparently incongruoiia 
material leally explains the succe.ss of the poem. Jt has 
the one ehaiacteristie which has at all times secured the 
popularity of great works ol literature. Jt holds the mirror 
up lirinly and fully to its age. As we find in Babolais the 
characteristics ol the Beiiaissance, in Montaigne those of 
the sceptical reaction from Renaissance and leform alike, 
lu Moheie those of the society of France after Richelieu 
had tamed and levelled it, in Voltaire and Tlousseau re- 
spectively the two aspects of tlie great levolt, so there 
are to be ionnil in the Roman de la the cliauu'teristics 
of the later J\[iddlo Age, it.s gallantry, its mysticism, its 
economical and social troubles and problems, its scholastic 
methods of thouglit, its naive accejitunco as science ui evciy- 
thing that is written, and at the .same time its slnevvd and 
indiscriminate criticism of much that the age of enticism 
has accepted without doubt or question. The Roman de 
la Rose., as might be siqqioscd, set the ('xainple ol an iin- 
meiise literature of allegoiical i>ootiy, which llouiished more 
and more until the Renaissance Some ol these poems we 
have already mentioned, soim* will have to be consideied 
under the head of the Jfith centmy. JUit, as usually 
happtuis in such cases and was certain to happen in this 
case, the allegorv whicli has seemed tedious to many, even 
111 the original, ])ecame almost intolerable in the majority 
of the iimlalioiiH. To a great extent, however, it held its 
gKuind ill forms more or less disguised. The tradition of 
allegorizing and personifying found refuge especially in 
the J^’reneh elassieal tragedy, wheie tlieheioesol the school 
of Racine talk about their jaissions and then Humes in a 
style by no means alien from that of William of Loins 
We have observed that, at least in the later section ol the 
Roman de hi Roar, theie is observable a tendeney to import 
into the jH)em indiscriminate erudition This tendency is 
now leinote fiom our poetical habits, but in its owni day 
it was only the natural result of the use of poetry foi all 
literary purposes. Tt was many centuries befoie j>rose Kurly 
became recognized as the proper vehicle fur instruction, and ‘Islactiff 
at a very eaily date veise was used as well for educatumal 
and in<»ral jis f(>r rccre’ative and artistic pin poses Fieiieli 
verse was the first ])orn ot all literary mediums in modern 
Eimqiean speech, and the resources of ancient learning were 
certainly not less accessible in France than in any (Uher 
country. Dante, iii his /)e Vuh/a/i ackiiowli ^lges 

the excellence of the didactic writers of the Langue d’Oil. 

We have already alluded to the Jiestiary of Philq»])e de 
Thaun, a Norman trouvere who lived and wu’ote in England 
during the reign of Henry Beauclerc Besides the Restiary 
which fiom its dedication to Queen Adelii has been con 
jectuied to belong to the third decade of the 12th centuiy, 
Philippe wrote also in PVeiich a Liber de Creaiurus^ botli 
works being translated from the Latin. These works of 
mystical and apocryphal physics and zoology became 
extremely popular in the succeeding centuries, and weio 
frequently imitated. A moralizing turn was also given to 
them, which was much helped by the importation of several 
misceUanies of Oriental origin, partly tales, partly didactic 
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in character, the most celebrated of which is the Human 
(l<» which, under that title and the variant of 

Dofoiiuthos^ received re[>eated treatment from French writers 
both in prose and versi;. 'J'iie .l:Isopic fable, a similar mix- 
ture of instruction and ainusenient, liad many cultivators, 
of whom iMaiie de France is the most remarkable. Art, 
too, soon dt‘inanded exposition in verse, as well as science. 
The favcmuti* j>astiine of the chase was repeatedly dealt 
with, notably in tlie Ho! 1325, mixed t)roae and 

verse; the Dnhnfs (l< lu of (laslon de Foix, 13K7, 

])roHi‘ ; and the <Ie (V/^cr?c of Hanlouin, 131)4, verse. 

Very soon didiictic verse extended itself to all the arts and 
sciences. \ ami his military precepts had found a 

home Ml f'remh octosyllabics as early as the 12th century; 
the end ol 11 k‘ same age saw tlie coreiiionies of knighthood 
Holi innly versjlied, and vufken (maps) dn monde also soon 
eppc'.oed. Finally, in 1245, (lautier of Metas translated 
tiom various Ijatin wotks into French verse a sort of eiicyclo- 
j>a dia. Frofane knowleilge was not the only subject wdiich 
exeieis(‘<l didactic pouts attliis lime, lleligious handbooks 
and (‘ommeiitanes on the scriptures were common in the 
13th and fullowung centuries, and, under the tithi of Casime- 
H nAcifpunnentn^^wd I)ocirni(iiu\\\\i)ri)\ treatises became 
cuinmon. In the 14th century the influence of the Homan 
dti la heljied to render moral verse frc([uent ami pupii 
lar. The same century, moreover, which witnessed these 
developinents of well-iuteiifioned if not nhvays judicious 
eiudition \vllm^s.scd also a considerable change in lyrical 
poetry. JlitJieito sucli j>oetiy had chiefly been coinj>osed 
in the melodious but nii constrained fonns of the roinance 
and the paf-touu llc. Advancing taste, and possibly some 
eclio ol the leiincments of the tionbadours, induced the 
writers id northern Fiance in the 14th century to subject 
theinselvcB to seveier rules, w’hich, however, present no trace 
of being directly i>oi rowed from the south. In this age 
arose the forms wdiicli foi so long a time w’cre to occujiy 
Fren(‘h singuis, the ballade, the rondeau, tlie rondel, the 
triolet, the <'haiit royal, and olhers. Tlieso leceived con- 
ttideiable altciations as time wxnt on. We possess not a 
few Artm /'(W/Vvr, sucli as those of Kustache i)eschani]iH at 
the end of the 14lh century, of Henri de CVc»y at the end 
of the 15th, and of Tlionias Sibilet in the IGth, giving 
particnlais of them, and these jMrticulars show considerable 
changes. Thus tlie term rondeau, which since Villon has 
been chiefly limited to a poem of 15 lines, in which the Dth 
uiul 15th repeat the first words of the first, was originally 
ajiplied both to the rondel, a j>oeiii of 13 or 14 lines, wdiere 
the first two aie twice ret>cated integrally, and to the 
triolet, one of 8 only, w'hure the lirst hue occurs three times 
and the second twioa The last is an es])ecially jHipular 
metre, and is found where we should least expect it, in the 
dialogue of the early farces, the speakers iiuiking n[) triolets 
bctu een them. As these three forms aie closely connected, 
so aie tlie ballade and the chant royal, the latter being an 
extended and more stately and dillicidt version id the 
loiiuci, and the characteristic of both being the identity of 
ih\im‘ and refrain in the several stauziis. It is quite uncer- 
tain at wdiat time these fashions were first cultivated, but 
the e.irlu'st poets who appear to have practised them exlen- 
bi\el} wore i>orn at the close of the 13Lh and the beginning 
of tlic 1 ith centmy. Of these (hnllaunie Machaut (1282 
or ljpr> 1380) IS the oldest He has left us 80,000 verses, 
lew of which hu\ e ever been printed. Eustachc Deschamps 
(1 328 1 1 15) was lu'aily as jirolific, but more fortunate and 
inora iiiei itorious, though a conijilete edition of him is only 
now promised. FroLssart the historian (1333-1410) was 
also ail agreeable poet l)es< hunqis, the most famous as a 
poet of the three, has left us neaily 1200 ballades and 
nearly^ 200 romleuux, besides much other verse all manifest- 
ing very considerable jioeticul powers. Less known but not 


less noteworthy is Jehannot de Lescurel, most of whoso 
works are lost, but whose fragments are full of grace. 
Froissart appears to have had many countrymen in Ilainault 
and lirabant who devoted themselves to the art of versifica- 
tion; and the Livrt des cent Ballades of the Marshal Houci- 
cault and his friends — cir. 1390 - shows that the French 
gentleman of the 14th century w^as as apt at the ballade as 
las Elizabethan peer in England was at the sonnet. 

Early Drama. — Before jiassing to the prose wi iters of the 
Middle Ages, we have to take some notice of the dramatic 
produotiouB of those times,— productions of an extremely 
interesting character, but, like the immense majority of 
mcdimval literature, poetic in form. The origin or the re- 
vival of dramatic cornjiosition in France has been hotly de- 
bated, and it has been sometimes contended that the tradi- 
tion of Latin comedy was never entirely lost, but was 
lianded on chiefly in the convents by adaptations of the 
Terentiau i»lays, such as those of the nun Hroswitha. There 
is no doubt that the mysteries (subjects taken from the 
sacred writings) ami niiiacle jilays (subjects taken from the 
legends of the saints and the V'irgin) are of very early date. 

The mystery of the Foidisk Viryins (partly l<'reiicli partly Mysteri* 
Latin), that of Admti^ of Saint Nirolij'i^ and perhajis others, 
are ot the 12th ci-ntury. But the later moralities, soties, 
and faiees seem to ]>e also iii part a very probable dcveloji- 
ment of the sinipler and earlier forms of the fabliau and of 
tlie tenson or jeu-parti, a jioem in simple dialogue much 
used by both troubadours and tronveres. ''J4ie fabliau has 
lieon sufiiciently dealt wdth already. It chiefly suiqdied 
the subject ; and some miracle plays and farces are little 
more than fabliaux thrown into dialogue. Of the jeux- 
jiartis there are many examjileh, varying from very sianjile 
questions and answers to something like regular di*ainatic 
dialogue ; even short romances, such as AacassiH et 
Nirolrttt\ were easily siiscejitible of tlraniatization. But the 
Jen de la Feiiillie of Adam do la ilalle seems to bo the 
earliest piece, jirofauo in subject, containing something more 
than iiieio dialogue. The j)ue1 has lud indeed gone far for 
his subject, for he brings in his own wife, father, and 
friends, the interest being cuinjiHcated by the introduction, 
of stock characters (the doctor, the monk, the fool), and of 
certiuii fairies — personages alieady jjujiular trom the later 
romances ot chivalry. Another piece of Adam’s, Le Jen de 
Hobin et Afarion, also already alluded to, is little more than 
a biinple throwing into action of an ordinary j)astourclle. 
Neveitheless later cntii’ism has seen, and not uiiieusonably, 
in these tw^o jueces the origin in the one case of farce, and 
thus indirectly of comedy i>roper, in the other of comic 
oj)cra 

Fur a long tune, however, the mystery and miracle-plays 
remained the staple of theatrical j)erformance, and until tho 
13tli century actors as well as performers were more or less 
taken from the clergy. It has, indeed, been well pointed 
out that tho offices of the church were themselves dramatic 
performances, and required little more ilian dovelo})ment at 
the hands of the mystery writers. Tlie occasional festive out- 
bursts, such as the Feast of Fools, that of the Boy Bishoj), 
and the rest, helped on the development. The variety of 
mysteries and miracles w^aa very great. A single manu- 
script, now in course of publication, contains forty miracles 
of tho Virgin, averaging from 1200 to 1500 lines each, 

WTitten in octosyllabic coiqdets, and at least as old as tho 
IJlU century, most of them perhaps much earlier. The 
mysteries proper, or plays taken from the scriptures, 
are older still. Many of these are exceedingly long. 

There is a Mystere de rJneien Testament, which extends to 
many volumes, and must have taken weeks to act in ite 
entirety. The Mysthede la Passion, though not quite sOtt 
long, took several days, and recounts the whole history of 
the gospels. But these perforiuauces, though they held 
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their ground until the middle of the 16th century, were such as the Empereur do Galilee, the Princes do TEtrille, and 
Profane soon rivalled by the more profane performances of the des Noiiv^eaux ]\larios, the Itui do the llecteur 

drama, moralities, the farces, and the soties. The palmy time of des Fous. Of the pieces which these societies represented 
all these three kinds is the 15th century, while the Oonfrdne one only, that of M<ti(re PutdiH, is now much known ; but 
ie la Passion itself, the special performers of the sacred many are almost equally amusing, Patel ut itself lias an 
drama, only obtained the licence constitiiling^ it by an luimense number of versions and editions Other fanes are 
ordinance of Charles VI. in 1402. In order, however, to too mimeroua to attempt to classify; they bear, however, in 
take in the whole of the mediaeval theatre at a glance, we their subjects, as in their manner, a remarkable lescinblanco 
may anticipate a little. The Confraternity was not itself to the fabliaux, their soiirco. Conjugal disagreements, the 
the author or performer of the profanor kind of dramatic unpleasantness ot motliers-in-law, the shifty or, in tbo 
performance. This latter was due to two other bodies, the earlier stages, clumsy valet and chaniberinaid, the mishaps 
clerks ut the Bazocho and the Eufans sans Soiici. As the of too loosely given ecclesiastics, the abuses ol relies and 
Confraternity was rliicHy composed of tradesmen and pardons, tin* extortion, violence, and sometimes euwanlice 
persons very similar to Peter Quince and his associates, so of the seigneur and the soliliory, the corruption of justice, 
the clerks of the Bazoche were members of the legal pro- its delays, ami its pompous apparatus, supply the subjects. ^ 
fossiou of Paris, and the Enfaus sans Souci were mostly The treatment is rather nairutive than dramatic in most 
young men of family. The morality was the special pro- cases, as might be exjiected, but makes iq> by the liveliness 
perty of the first, the sotie of the second. But as the of the dialogue for the deficiency of elaborately planned 
moralities wore sometimes decidedly tedious plays, thongb action and interest. All these lonns, it will be observed, are 
by no means brief, they wore varied by the introduction directly or indirectly comic. Tmgedy in the Middle Ages 
of farces, of which the jeux already inentimed w^ero the is represented only by the religious drama, excejit fur a brief 
early germ, and of which VAvneat Patel tn, 200 years subse- period towards the declino of that form, wben wdiat were 
quont to Adam de la Ualle, is the most famous example. called profane mysteries, such as those of the Saye oj Troy 
Moral- The morality was on the stage the natural result of the and the tileye of OrleanR^ came to be repiesented. These 
ities. iinmerise literary popularity of allegory in the /rt were, however, rather histones, m the Elizabothan sense, 

Rose and its imitations There is hardly an abstraction, a than tragedies proper. 

virtue, a vice, a disease, or anything else of the kind, which Prose History , — In France, as in all othei countiies of 
does not ligure in those compositiorib. There is Bicn whose literaryilevehvpmcuts we have any iocoid,lileratuio m 
Advisi^ and Mai Advised, the good boy and the bad boy of prose is considerably later than lileraturc in verso. We have 
nursery stories, who fall in res[)octively with Faith, Iteason, certain glosses or vocabularies jiossibly dating as far back 
and Humility, and with Ua'>Iiuess, Luxury, and Folly as the 8th or oven the 7th century , we have the Strasburg 
There is the hcio .Miiuge-Toiit, wdio is invitecl to <lmner by oith.s, already described, of the btli, and a commentniy on 
Banquet, and meets alter dirmei very unpleasant company the prophet Jonas winch is probably as early. In tht‘ lOth 
ill Ooliquo, Goulte, and Hydropisic. It is even said that century there are some cliarteis and muniments in the ver- 
Cheese and Tart ligured among the (hamatis persona^ naciilar ; of the 1 Ith the laws of William the (Vn(|iieroi are 
wdiile lJoute-de-dire-ses-lV*chcs seems an anticipation of the most important document , w'hilc the Assises de JtrU' 
Puritan nomenclature. Some of these moralities possess salem i)f Godfrey of Bouillon date, though nut in the form 

distinct dramatic merit ; among these is mentioned Les in which we now pubsess them, from the same ago. The 

Blasphe mat ears, au eailv and rcinaikable [ireseiitation of the 1 2tli centmy gives us (‘crtain translations of the Scriptures, 

Don Jiiau stuiv. But their gLMieral charactei ap{H‘ars to and the lemnikable A rtluuian lonuinces already alluded to ; 
be gravity, not to say diilmss. The Knfans sans SoncL on and thencefoi ward French prose, iliougb long less favoured 
the other hand, were definitely satirical, and iK»thing it not than verso, begins to grow in imjioitance. Ilistoiy, as is 
amusing. The chief of the society was entitled Prince des natural, was the first .subject which gave it a really satisfac- 
8ots, and his crown was a hood decorated with asst's’ cars, tory o[)portnnity ot developing its powers. For a tunc the 
The sotie was directly satirical, and only assumed the guise French chroniclei’s contented themselves with Latin jjrose 
of folly as a stalking-horse h>r shouting wit. Tt was moie or with French veise, after 11 m‘ fashion of Wace and 

Aristophanic than any otli-u’ modern form of comedy, Piiilipjie iMouski^c. But soon chronicles, first translated Early 

and, like its jn-edecessor, it perished as a rc*sult of its then oiigmal, became common , the earliest ot all is said to 
political apiJication, Encouraged for a moiiieiit as a have been that of the Pseiuh>-Tui pin, which thus lecovered 
political engine at the beginning of the IGth century, it in prose the language which hail originally clothed it in 
was soon absolutely forbidden and put down, and had to vei-se, and which U) gnm a false ajipcarauce of authenticity 
give place in one direction to tlie lampoon and the jirose it hail exchanged foi Latin. Then came French selections 
pamjihlet, in another to forms of comic satire luoie general and versions fiom the great senes of historical com[»osition8 
and vague in their scope. The farce, on the other hand, undertaken by the monks of St J)enys, the so-called f/nrai/cji 
Laving neither moral purpose nor political intention, was a C/inaityHes de Frau re. But the first really remarkable 
purei work of art, enjoyed a wider range of subject, and author who used French prose as a vehicle of historical ex- 
was in no danger of any permanent extinction. Farcical juession is Geoffroi de Yillebardouin, maishal of Ch.im- 
interludes were interpolated in the mysteries themselves; l>agne, wdio was born tov/ards the middle of the 12th ceii- 
«liort farces introduced and rendered palatable the moral- tury, and died in Greece in 1213, Under the title of 
itie3, while the sutie was itself but a variety of farce. It (lompiffe de Villohardoiiiii has left us a Iii.s- 

was a short coinjiositioii, 500 verses being considered suf tory of the fourth crusade, which has been accepted by all 
hcient, while the morality might run to at least 1000 verses, corn] leteiit judges os the best picture extant of feudal 
the miracle-play to nearly double that number, and the chivalry in its jirime. The (\)rap*ete de Constautmohle ban 
mystery to some 40,000 or 50,000, or indeed to any length liceu well called a chanson de geste in prose, and indeed 
that the author could find in his heart to bestow upon the the surprising nature of the feats it celebrates, the abund- 
iiudienco, or the audience in their patience to suffer from auce of detail, and the vivid and picturesque poetry of the 
the author The number of persons and societies who acted narration, equal the very be.st of the chansnns. F.von the 
these performances grew to be very large, being estimated repetition of the same jibroses which is characteristic of 
at more than 5000 towards the end ol the 15th century, epic poetry repeats itself in this epic prose ; and as in the 
Many lantastic personages came to join the Prince dos Sots, chansons so in Villehardouin, few motives apjiear but roligi- 
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ouB fervour and the love of fighting, though neither of these 
excludes a lively appetite for booty and a constant tendency 
to disunion and disorder. Villehardouin was continued 
by Henri de Valenciennes, whose work is less remarkable, 
and has more the apjicaiancc of a rhymed chronicle thrown 
into prose, a process which is known to have been actually 
applied in some cases Xor is the transition from Villu- 
hardouin to Joinvillc (coiiMiderablo in point of time, for 
Joinville was not bom till ten years after Villehardouin’s 
death) in point ol literary history immediate. The rhymed 
chroniclers ol Tliilippe MouslaVs and Guillaume Guiart belong 
to this intiTviiI ; and in prose the most remarkable worki 
are the (Hiroinijtfe ite a well-written history, having 

the Intel esling characteristic of taking the lay and popular 
Bide, and the great work (977-1209) attributed to 
Baudoinn d’Avesiies, and written both in French and Latin. 
Joinville. JojiiMlle, whose special subject is the Life ol 8t Louis, Is 
lai niuiu modern than oven the half century which separ- 
ates him iroin Villehardouin would lead us to suppose. 
There is nothing of the knight-errant about him personally, 
lot withstanding his devotion to his hero. Our Lady of the 
Broken Lances is far Iroin being his favourite saint. He 
is an admirable writer, but far less simple than Villehar- 
<b)Uin ; the good King Jjouis tries in \uin to make him share 
his own rather highllowii devotion. Joinville is shrewd, 
practical, there is oven a touch of the V’^oltainau about him ; 
l)Lit he, unlike his predecessor, has political ideas and anti- 
(juarian curiosity, and his descriptions are often very credit- 
able pieces of dehbciate literature. 

It IS very icinarkulile that each of the three last centuries 
t»f teudalisui slunil 1 h.i\e had one specially and extraor- 
diiiaiily gifted chrcuiicler to desenbo it What Villehar- 
douiii is to the 12th and .loiuville to the 13th century, that 
''luiisart Froissart is to the 14ih. His [)icture is the most famous as it 
it IS tile most vaiied ol the three, but it has special drawbacks 
as well as s[)ccial merits. French critics have indeed b(‘cii 
scarcely fair to Froissart, because of his early partiality 
to our own nation in the great quarrel of the tune, forget- 
ting that tliere was really no reason why he us a Hainaulter 
should take the French side. But there is no doubt that 
if the duly of an hi'>toiiau is to take in all the political pro- 
bleni.s of hi.s tune, Froissart certainly cuiiics short of it. 
Altliough the Icudul state in which knights and churchmen 
were alone of estimation was at the point of deith, and 
though new orders of society were bc'coming iiiiportant, 
though thedistiess and confusion of a traiisitiou state were 
evident to all, Froissart takes no notice of them. Society 
is sill) to him all knights and ladies, tournuiiicnts, 
skirmishes, and feasts. He de[)icts thc.se, not like Joinville, 
still le.ss like V^illehaidouin, as a sharer in thorn, but wdtli 
the facile and picturcj^que pen of a sympathizing liter- 
ary onlooker. As the coiripauson of the (hnquHt dc Con- 
sfnittinnhlf with a chanson do geste i.s inevitable, so is that 
ol f'loissait’s Chromqiu with a roman d’aventures. 

Ciovvuntl --No account of French niedneval 

liter, it me woubl be complete without at least some reference 
to the lit ei ary products of the Jjangue d’Oe. Proveiiyal 
liteisituie Will receive separate treatment elsewdiero, and 
licre oui chief business is to contrast briefly its develop- 
ments with those of the Laugue d’Oil. The older belief of 
the lUileeedcMice and oiigiuahty of the troubadours has in- 
deed been show n of late years to be false, and all evidence 
goes to prove that tiouvi're and troubadour were in the 
nmin independent of eacli other ; while the creations of the 
former, if less artistically elaborate, were more varied, more 
considerable, and more fertile in their developments. The 
chanson de geste, the Arthnrian romance, the fabliau, the 
allegoric imomsof tin* type of th^ lima rt and the yiW, the 
prose chronicle, the mystery, the Inree, belong to the north ; 
and the flrst developments of the e[>ic in particular ap- 
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pear to have actually preceded the composition of finished 
literature in the south. The earliest accents of the trouba- 
dours are only heard at the extreme end of the 1 1th century. 

By the end of the 14th, less in consequence of the Albigeii- 
sian crusade than of the political changes which that 
crusade eventually caused, they ceased. The 300 years bc- 
tw^eeu tho,se terms were occupied by a literature more rich 
than varied. It is, however, too often forgotten that the 
literature of the Laiigue d'Oc is by no means confined to 
the productions of these famous minstrels. Two centuries 
before William of Poitiers, the earliest singer of the class 
(fi. 1087-1127), was wTitten the Provern^al poem on 
Boetius, the oldest monument that we liave. It was, 
moreover, long after the extinction of the troubadour Troubar 
class that Proven^'al ceased for a time, except at long Joars. 
intervals, to be used as a literary language. But though 
the identification of Provoii<,‘al literature with the lyric 
products of the troubadours is not scientifically correct, 
iL is at least not destitute of a certain excuse. In this 
poetry alone are found w^orks of an individual savour and a 
lasting interest, and had it not been for tliis, Provemjal 
w^ould have iim the risk of being regarded as a mere dialect, 
peihaiis even a patois. A few romances ami tales, and the 
iiictncal chronicle describing the Albigensian w ins, sum up 
the longer compositions of the troubadours. (In the other 
hand, their Ijrical fecundity wm extremely great, and their 
versification was most elaborate and correct, but their 
subjects were very limited. Love, war, and satire, almost 
exhaust the list. The satire, inoi cover, is lor the most part 
of a purely personal character, ami entnely lacks the diver- 
sified historical and social interest which distinguishes the 
satiricaJ poems of the Laiigue d’Oil. Nor arc the war 
songs of the troubadours extremely numerous, the chief 
writer of them being the famous Bertrand de Boi n C^Jertain 
moral or didactic poems of their authorship also exist, but 
the bulk of tlieir conq»OKitions deals with the subject of love, 
and deals with it in a manner for wdiich, wliile its sweetm-.ss 
and grace have been luiiversally rocogiiizcd, the most ar- 
dent champions of tlie literary acliievements of JVovence 
and Languedoc have not been able to claim variety, vigour, 
or even, iii the mujonty of cases, i)assion and truth. The 
alba, the serena, the pastorela, are alike open to the chaige 
of monotony wliich has been brought against the northern 
equivalent of the latter, the pastourelle. The planh or ctnu- 
pluint is also somewhat of a monotonous and unreal charac- 
ter ; tlie tensun or veise dudoguo and the ensenhamen or 
didactic e])istle are apt to be dull ; and the sirventi^ or 
satirical poem, though spirited enough, is apt, as w^e have 
said, to degenerate into the mere lampoon. So mud) for the 
disadvantages of Proveiw^al verse, disadvantages which 
w’ould scarcely require notice but fur the contrast they 
present to the corresponding advantages of northern poetry. 

On the other hand, in its peculiar and somewhat limited 
way, Provcm;al ])oetry and tlie spirit winch it expresses 
surpass anything which can be paralleled with them in 
northern French up to the date of their disa(>pcarance. 

The latter, except in the 15th and 16th centuries, and in 
our own time, has alw'ays been deficient In impassioned 
amatory poetry, while, on the other hand, the anonymous 
alba, En un vergier sotz folha d'albespi,” v/hich Mr Swin- 
burne has finely paraphrased, stands at the head of almost all 
poetry of thus class; and many of the fancies of the trouba- 
dours, such as the love of Oeoffroi lludel for the Lady of 
Tripoli, have fixed themselves durably in the literary imag- 
ination of Europe. But the great glory of the troubadours 
wras their strenuous and successful attention to the formal 
part of poetry. Assisted by the melodious if somewhat 
iiiunotonous cadences and terminations of their language, 
they framed most intricate and elaborate systems of verse 
and rhyme, which undoubtedly served as a stimulus to 
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the trouv^jros their neighbours, and were very probably 
models fur the creations in poetical form of the 14 th cen- 
tury, such as the virelai, the rondel, the rondeau, the ballade, 
and the chant royal The beauty and grace of Troven^'a! 
[)oetry, and the melancholy fate of the nation which pro- 
duced it, have naturally attracted much interest. But it 
must be remembered that the Albigensian crusade by no 
means, as is sometimes held, starn^ied out the troubadours. 
They continued for nearly a century after it to be prolific ; 
and their extinction, though partly traceable to political 
causes, was m all probability equally owing to the inherent 
delects of their poetry, especially its lack of ningo. Soon 
afterwards Brovcn^al ceased foi 300 years to be, except 
fitfully and at long intervals, a literary language. In our 
own time a baud of zealous devotees have attempted to 
revive it in that character, with what penuaueut success 
remains to be seen. 

15^A Cent nr if . — The 15th century holds a peculiar and 
flomowhat disjuited position in the history of French litera- 
ture It has boinetiines been regarded as the final stage 
of the mediuival ])erioLi, sometimes as the earliest of the 
modern, the iiilluence tlie Renaissance in Italy already 
filtering through. Others again have taken the easy step 
of marking it as an age of transition. There is a.s usu il 
truth in all th(‘se views. Feudality died with Froissart 
and Kustache Deschainps. The modern spirit can hardly 
be said to arise before Rabelais and Ronsard. Yet the 
Ifith century, from the point of view of French literature, 
IS iiiucii nnae leinarkablo than its histoiiaus have been 
wont to confess It has not the strongly marked and 
compact tmginality of home i»eriodsS, and it furnishes only 
one name of the highest order of literary interest; but it 
abounds in nanieKS of the second rank, and the very <lit- 
fereriee which exists between their styles and characters 
testifies to the existence of a largo number of separate 
forces working m their dificreiit manners on ditrcreiit pei- 
8ons. Its theatie we have already treated by antnnpatnai, 
and to it we shall afterwards recur It was the palmy time 
of the eaily French stage, and all the dramatic styles which 
we have enumerated then came to perfection. ()1 no other 
kind of literature can tlie same bo said. The century which 
witnessed the invention of printing naturally devoted itself 
at first mure to the spreading of old literature than to the 
}>roduction of new. Yet as it perfected the early drama, 
so it })iodni*ed the prose tale. Nor, as regards individual 
and single names, can the century of Charles d’Ork'aus, of 
Alain Chartier, of Christine de Fisaii, of CiKjuillart, of 
Comines, and, above all, of Villon, be said to lack illustra- 
tions 

First among the poets of the period falls to be mentioned 
the shadowy [)ersouality of Olivier Basselin. Modern criti- 
cism has attacked the identity of the jovial miller, who 
was once 8n])[)Osed to have written and perhaps invented 
the songs called vaux de vire, and to have also carried on 
a patriotic warfare against the English. But though Je.in 
le lloux may have written the jioems published under 
Basselin’s name two centuries later, it does not seem un- 
likely that an actual Olivier wrote actual vaux do vire at 
the beginning of the Ifith century. About Christine de 
Olinstinc- Bisan (1363-1420) and Alain Chartier (1386-1458) there 
dc P.Hau, is no kSUcIi doubt Christine was the daughter of an Italian 
astrologer w’ho was patroriiaed by Charles V. She was 
born ill Italy but brought up in France, and she enriched 
the literature of her adopted country with much learning, 
good sense, and patriotism. She wrote history, devotional 
works, and poetry ; and though her literary merit is 
Alain not ol the highest, it is very far from desjacable. Alain 
Chartier Chartier, best known to modern readers by the story of 
Maigaret of Scotland’s Kiss, was a writer of a somewhat 
similar character. In both Christine and Charter there is 
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a great deal of rather Heavy moralizing, and a groat deal 
of rather pedantic erudition. But it is only fair to re- 
member that the intolerable political and social evils of the 
day cal led for a good deal of moralizing, and that it was the 
function of the writers of this time to till iq) us well as they 
could the scantily filled vessels of medi-dcval science and 
learning. A very diCierent person is Charles d 'Orleans Charlc* 
(1311 1-1 465), one of the greatest of (jramts seit/iienra, for ' tlrl^aua, 
he was the father of a king of France and heir to the 
duchies of Oilc^aiis and Lilian Charles, indeed, was not 
exactly a hero ; captured at Agincourt, ho (‘iidured Ids 
English captivity ver}’^ patiently, and its chief efi’ect on Inm 
was to make him wiiLe poems m English. He made little 
elfort to secure or recover his ('isalpine heritage from the 
rough hands of Slorzii, and he seems at no time to have 
exercised much political iiiHuencc in France. But li he 
was not a Roland or a Bayard, he w^as an admirable poet. 

He is the best-known and ])cihiips the best w’ntei of the 
graceful poems in which an arlilicial versification is strictly 
observed, and helps by its recurrent hues und modulated 
rhymes to give to poetry something ol a musical accompani- 
ment even without the addition ot music pio[>crly so called. 

His ballades are certainly interior to those ot Villon, but 
his rondels are uneiiiialled For full a century and a half 
these fon is engrossed the attention of Fienrh lyrical ]>oet8. 

Exercises in tlieiu were produced in enormous numbers, and 
of an excellence wdiich lias only recently obtained lull re- 
cuguitiou even in France Charles d’Oi leans is himself 
Butficient [U'oof of what can be done in them in the way of 
elegance, sw'cotness, und grace. On the otlier iiand, ins 
writings and tlie exercises to which he was addicted lay 
him open to a certain cluirge of eflemnmcy, vshich, though it 
has been much exaggerated, cannot be altogether denied. 

But that this efi’enunacy w^as no natural or inevitable lault 
of the ballades and the rondeaux was fully proved by the 
moat remarkable literary figure of the Ihth century m 
France. To Friin(;ois Villon (1431 1500), as to other great Villon, 
single writers, no attempt can be made to do justice in this 
[dace. His remarkable life and character es[>ecudly he. 
outside our subject. But he is universally recognized us 
the most imjiortant single figure of Fieiieh liteiature before 
the Renaissance. His work is very strange in form, the 
undoubtedly genuine part of it consisting merely of two 
comjiositiuns, knowm as the groat and little Teslaiiieut, 
w'ritteii m stanzas of eight lines of eight syllables each, with 
lyiical coni[K)sitions in ballade and rondeau toriu inter- 
Bjiersed. Nothing in old French literature can conqiare 
W'Jth the best of thesti, such as “the Ballade des Dames du 
Temps Jadis,” the “Jkillade [lour sa Mere,” “La Crosse Mar- 
got,” “Les Regrets de la belle lleaulmiere,” and others; 
wdiile the wdiole composition is full of poetical traits of tlie 
most extraordinary vigour, pictiiresqueness, and pathos. 

Besides tlieso more remarkable names, a crowd of minor 
[)oet8 hastened to cojiy the compositions we have described. 

Tow'ards tJio end of the century the [loetical production oi 
the tunc became very large. The artificial measures already 
alluded to, and others far mure artificial and infinitely less 
beautiful, were largely practised. The ty[>icrd [xict of the 
end of tJie 1 5th century is Cuillaume Crf'tin, who distin- 
guished himself by wiiting verses with punning rhymes, 
verses ending with double or treble repetitions of the same 
sound, und many other tasteless absurdities, in which, as 
Pasquier remarks, “ il perdit toute la grace ci la libertt^ de 
la conqiosition.” Crfitin, who had hundreds of imitators, 
wa.s held U[) by Rabelais to the ridicule of his readeis under 
the name of Ramiriagrobis. The other favourite direction of 
the poetry of tlie time was a vein of allegorical moralizing 
drawn from the Roman de la Rose through (the medium of 
Chartier and Christine, which produced “ Castles of Love,” 
“Temples of Honour,” and such like j yet some ol the minor 
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pootH of tbo time are not to be dcspisorl Bnch are Bantle 
(1430 -1490), Martial frAuvcrgne (1420-' 11308), and others, 
many of whom proceeded from the* poetical court which 
Ohnrhis d'Orld'ans ki{[>t up at lllois after his release. 

While the serious poi^try of the ago took this turn, there 
was no lack of lighter and satirical verae. Villon, indetjd, 
wen* it not for the deptJi and pathos of his poetical aenti- 
nient, might be claimed us a poiit of the lighter order, and 
the patriotic diatribes aeai list the English to which we have 
alluded easily passed into satire. The political (juarreLs of 
the latter jiaif of the century also provoked much satirical 
composition. The dmiuites of the Bieu Public and those 
l>eUvet‘n Ijouis \1. and Charles of Burgundy employed 
uiaiiy p(’ns 'llic most remarkable piece ol the light litera- 
ture of the first is Les Anes Volants,’’ a ballad on some of 
flu* rally lav(ainte.s of Tjouls. 3'he battles of Frauce and 
IhiigMiiily were wagiid on paper between Oillcs dcs Onnes 
and firoige Chasielain, tyjncal reprebeiitativcH of the two 
iRivlr^ oi IT) til century poetry already alluded to — Des 
Oinii‘H iieing the lightei and more graceful writer, Clmate- 
JuiM a pomiioiis and learned allegorist. The most remark- 
al)l(i ropresentativii of purely light poetry outside the theatre 
IS f {uillaumo (kxjnillart, a lawyer of Chaiujiagne, who resided 
tor tlui greatoi part of his life in Hheiius. This city like 
others siitlered from the pitiless tyranny of Louis XL The 
hugiimiiigs or the standing army which Charles VIL had 
started wore extremely uiijiopular, and the use to which his 
ion ])ut them by no means removed this unpopularity. 
(kMjUillait dcKcribeil the luililary man of the period iu his 
MituohMjtfe ila (Mviiiltirme (hisnc. Again, when the king 
cniertaiued th(‘ iilea of unifying the taxe.s and laws of the 
ditlereut jirovmces, Cocpiillart, wlio was imined commls-, 
flionm* for this ])urjK).se, wrote on the occasion a satire called 
Jj('A /M>/As N(mv<‘(tax, A ci*rtam kind of satire, much less 
good tonipenHl than the eiiilier satire, became indeed com- 
mon at tins epoch. M. Lenient has well pointed out that 
a iKHV satiriciil perHoinhcation dommatos thisliteratui’e It 
is no longin' Henart with his cynical gaiety, or the curiously 
travestied and almost amiable Devil of the Middle Ages. 
Now It is Death as an lurident ever pi*escntto the imagina- 
tion, celobrateil iu the thousand repetitions of the Danse 
Macabre, sculjitured all over the buildings ol the time, oven 
frei|uciitly performed on liolidays and in jmblic. All 
through tht^ century, too, anonymous verse of the lighter 
kind was vviiUon, some of it of great merit. The folksongs 
already alluded to, jmblislied by INI. G. Paris, show one side 
of tlirs composition, and many of the lacces contained in M. 
cle Montaiglon’s extensive Aucii^nnes Poimes 

/Vo //pa we, *{ exhibit otliem. 

The ITith century was perhaps more remarkable for its 
achievements in prose than in poetry. It [iroduced, indeed, 
no prose writer of great distinction, except perhajis Coimues, 
blit it wilnossed serious, if not extremely successful, efforts 
at prosf comjmsition. The iuvontion of inintiiig finally 
Hul)stiUited the reader for the h.«teiuir, and when this sub- 
si iliitmii has been elfected, the main iuduremeiit to treat 
unsuitable subjocts in verse is gone. The study of the 
chi^sicsat iiist hand contributed to the same end. As early 
as 1 ir>8 the viaiversity of Pans had a Greek professor. 
Bat bcloic tins tune translations in prose had been made. 
Nii'holiis t)ii*smc, the tutor of Charles V , gave a version of 
ccitaia Aiisuadian woiks, which enriched the language 
with a large number of terms, then strange enough, now 
familiar. Uaoul dc I’re.sles turned into French the De 
Ciuitnie Iht of St Angnsiine. These writers and Charles 
himself composed Le Somjc //// Vert^er, an elabomte discus- | 
aioii of the pow'or of the pope. The famous chancellor, 
Jean Gorsou (13(53 1129), to whom the Imitation has 
among so many oflicrs been attributed, spoke constantly 
and wrote often in the vulgar tougue. Christine do Pisan 
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and Alain Chartier were at least as much prose writers as 
poets ; and the latter, while he, like Gerson, dealt much 
with the reform of the church, used in his Quadriiogt 
Invet'iive really forcible language for the purpose of spurring 
on the nobles of France to put an end to her sufferings and 
evils. These moral and didactic treatises were but continua- 
tions of others, which for convenience sake we have hitherto 
left unnoticed. Though verse was in the centuries prior to 
the 15th the favourite medium for literaiy comiiosition, it 
was by no means the only one ; and nioml and educational 
treatises — some referred to above — already existed in 
pedestrian phrase. Certain household iKioks {Livres de 
liiiistm) have been preserved, some of which date as fur 
back as the 13th century. These contain not merely 
accounts but family chronicles, receipts, and the like. ()f 
the 1 4th century, we have a Menagtei' de Parix, intended 
for the mstructiou of a young w ile, and a large number of 
miscellaneous treatises of art, science, and niomhty, while 
private letters, mostly as yet unpublished, exist in consider- 
able numbers, and arc generally of the moralizing character ; 
books of devotion, too, arc naturally fre(]iieut. 

But the most important divisions of inediawal energy in 
prose corn j)osit ion are the spoken exercises ol the pulpit 
and the bur. The latter has been hitherto somewhat 
neglected, though the recent history of IM. Aubertm devotes 
special attention to it. The bogimiings, liow'cver, of French 
sermons have been much discussed, especially the ijuestion 
ivhether St iiernurd, whoso discounses we possess in ancient 
but doubtfully contemporary French, pronounced them iu 
that language or m Latin. Towaids the end of the 12thKarly 
century, however, the sermons of Maurice de Sully (died 
1190) pre.seiit the hi-st undoubted examples of homiletics 
iu the vernacular, and they uie follower] by many others- 
Bo many indeed that the 13th century alone counts 20 1 
sermon writers, besides a luigo body of anonymous work. 

These sermons were, as might indeed be cxi/ectod, chiefly 
ca.st in a somewhat scholastic lonn- tlitmie, exordium, de- 
velopment, example, and peroration following in regular 
Older. The 14th century sermons, on the other liand, are 
little known, piobably because no one has yi‘t taken the 
trouble to investigate the maniisciiiit-'. It must, however, 
be remembered that this age, as the most famous nf all for 
Its Hcholustic illustrations, and foi the t'uily ^igour of the 
Dominican and FranciM an oiders, ought to yield favouiablo 
returns. With the end of the century and the beginning 
of the Ihth, the importance of the pulpit begins to revive. 

The early years of the new age have Gerson for their rejire- 
sentative, while the end of the century secs tlie still more 
famous names of Menot (1450-1518), Muilhud (1440- 
1502), and Baulin (1443- 1514), all remarkable for the 
practice of a vigorous and homely style of oratoiy, recoiling 
before no aid of what we should now-a-days style bub 
fooncry, and manifesting a creditable iiiditfereiico to the 
indignation of luincipalities and ))owers. Loui.s XT. is said 
to have threatened to throw Maillard into the Seine, and 
many in.stancos of the boldness of these jireachers and the 
rough vigour of their oratory have been jireservcd. Froi.ssait 
bad been followed as a chronicler by Monstivlet, and by 
the historiographers of the Burgundian couit, Chastelaiu, 
already mentioned, and Oliviei do la Marche. The memoir 
and chronicle writers, who weie to be of so much import- 
ance in French literature, also45egin to benurnerou.s at this 
period. Juvenal des Ursiiis (1388-1473), an anonymous 
bourgeois de Paris (two such indeed), and the author of 
the eVironique Scandaleuse^ maybe mentioned as presenting 
the character of minute observation and record which has 
distinguished the class ever siiico. But Comincs ( 1 445- Coxninea 
1509) is no imitator of Froi8.sart or of any one else. The 
last of the cpiartetto of great French mediieval historians, he 
does not yield to any of his three predecessors in originality 



or merit, but he h very different from them. He fully re- 
presents the mania of the time for statecraft, and his book 
has long ranked with that of Macchiavelli as a maniml of 
the art He is a painter of character ratlier than of scenes 
or events j he has very few prejudices or predilections; he 
gives us an early example of those Ilenaissance statesmen 
who looked at politics *chie% os a game in which means aro 
connected with ends, without much, if any, reference to tlie 
goodness or badness of the one or the other. But he bos 
not the absolutely non-moral character of the Italian, and 
he is sincerely religious in his way. Ills memoirs, con- 
sidered merely as literaturo, shows style well suited to their 
purport,-— not, indeed, brilliant or picturesque, but clear, 
terse, and thoroughly well suited to the ex[)ression of the 
acuteness, observation, and common sense of their author. 

But prose was not content with the domain of serious 
literature. It had already long possessed a respectable posi- 
tion 08 a vehicle of romance, and the end of the 14th and the 
beginning of the 15th centuries were pre-eminently the time 
when the epics of chivalry were ro-edilud and extended in 
prosa Few, however, of these extensions offer much 
literary interest On the other hand, the best prose of the 
century, and almost the earliest which deserves the title of 
a satisfactory literary medium, was em[)loyed for the telling 
of romances in miniatura The Omt Nmvelhs N^ouvtllen is 
undoubtedly the first work of literary prose in French, and 
the first, moreover, of a Jong and most remarkable series of 
literary works, in which French writers may challenge all 
comers with the certainty of victory. The short prose tale 
of a comic character is the one Frcucli literary product the 
pre-eminence and perfection of which it is impossible to 
dispute, and the prose tale first appears to advantage in the 
The Cent NouvelleB ^ouvelles» This remarkable work has 
Nou- usually been attributed, like the somewhat similar but later 
Nou- J^^ameron, to a knot of literary courtiers gathered round 
vellel ^ ^lersonage, in this cose the dauphin Louis afterwards 
Louis XL Some evidence has recently been produced 
which seems to show that this tradition, which attributed 
some of the tales to Louis himself, is erroneous, but the 
question is still undecided. The subjects of the Cent 
ISfmvelleB Nouvelles are by no means new. They are simply 
the old themes of the fabliaux treated in the old way. Thu 
novelty is in the application of prose to such a purpose, and 
in the crispness, the fluency, and the elegance of the prose 
used. The fortunate author to whom these admirable tales 
Antoine have of late been attributed is Antoine de la Salle (1398- 
^1* 1461), who, if this attribution and certain others be correct, 

must be allowed to be one of the most original and fertile 
authors of early French literature. La Salle's one acknow- 
ledged work is the story of Feiit JeJwn de Saintre^ a 
short romance exhibiting gteat command of character and 
abundance of delicate draughtsmanship. To this it is 
now proposed to add the Cent Nouvellea No%iveUea\ and 
the still more famous and important work of L^Avocait 
Faielin has been assigned by respectable authority to the 
same paternity. The generosity of critics towards La Salle 
has not even stopped here. A fourth masterpiece of the 
period, Lea Quinae Joiea du Manage^ has also been assigned 
to him. This last work, like the other three, is satirical in 
subject, and shows for the time a wonderful mastery of the 
language. Of the fifteen joys of marriage, or, in other words, 
the fifteen miseries of husbands, each has a chapter assigned 
to it, and each is treated with the peculiar mixture of gravity 
and ridicnle which it requires. All who have read the 
book confess its infinite wit and the grace of its stylo. It is I 
true tliat it has been reproached with cruelty and with a 
lack of the moral sentiment. But humfinity and morality 
were not the strong point of the 15th century. There is, 
it must be admitted, about most of its productions a lack 
of poetry and a lack of imaginutiom The hideous disorders 
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of the Hundred Years* War had exasperated men*B minds, 
and had at the same time accustomed them to suffer, to 
witness, and in too many cases to peiq)etrate outrage and 
injustice of all kinds. The glaring disregard of anything 
but their own private interest which actuated almost aS 
those of the higher orders, from the great crown vahsala and 
princes of the blood to the leaders of free companions and 
the owners of petty fortresses, disgusted the people. The 
groat schism of the West, and the scandals which accom- 
panied it, 8h<K)k their confidence, not merely in individual 
ecclesiastics, but in the whole theory and government of 
the church. The old forms of literature had lost their 
interest, and new ones possessing strength to last and power 
i to develop themselves had not yet appeared. It was im- 
possible, even if the taste for it had survived, to spin out 
any longer the old themes. The new learning was slowly 
soaking in ; the discoveries of the navigators of the Iberian 
peninsula were opening up entirely now regions for specula- 
tion and imjuiry ; and, above all, the decay of scholasticism 
was dismissing the most active mmds of the time from the 
cld mill-horse round, and setting them free to siioculate, at 
once with all the ardour of reaction and with the vigour, 
the acuteness, and the trained logical skill which scliolasti- 
cisrn itself had given them. But all these new forces re- 
quired some time to set to work, and to avail themselves of 
the tremendous weapon which the press had put into their 
hands. Even from a strictly material point of view, the 
horrible devastation occasioned by the English wais required 
a long time of reparation and recovery. The time actually 
accoiriod was not very long, and much of it might have been 
far better spent than under the influence of such a monarch 
as Louis XL This i>eriod of brief and disturbed repose 
was, moreover, followed by the Italian wars, in Hhich the 
French meted to another and weaker nation much the same 
measure as the English had meted to them. But these 
wars, little justifiable in themselves, completed the good 
effect which the equally unjustifiable violence and treachery 
of Louis XL had begun. They consolidated the nation, 
they gave it a common hope, object, and spirit; they 
opened the way to deeds of daring in which it took pride, 
in place of the indiscriminate, brutal, and irrational savagery 
which had begun with the Jaapierio, and hardly ended with 
the quarrels of the Burgundians and Armaguacs. Not only 
did the lower orders gain in wealth, position, intelligence, 
and culture, by the disasters of their superiors, but there « 
arose a new chivalry, not indeed more moral than the old, 
but more polished, more learned, and more disposed to 
produce and enjoy literature. Under all thes>e circum- 
stances, literaturo of a varied and vigorous kind became once 
more |>osBible and indeed necessary, nor did it take long to 
make its appeamnee. 

\^ih Century. — In no country was the literary result of 
the Kenaissanco more striking and more manifold than in 
France. The double effect of the study of antiquity and 
the religious movement produced an outburst of literary 
developments of the most diverse kinds, which even the 
fierce and sanguinary civil dissensions to which the Refor- 
mation gave rise did not succeed in checking. While the 
RonaiBsance in Italy had mainly exhausted its effects by 
the beginning of the IGth century, while in Germany those 
effects only paved the way for a national literature, and did 
not themselves greatly contribute tliereto, while in England 
it was not till the extreme end of the period that a great 
literature was forthcoming, — in France almost the whole 
century was marked by the production of capital works in 
every branch of literary effort. Not even the 1 7th century, 
and certainly no other till our own day, can show such a 
group of prose writers and poets as is formed by Calvin, 
St Francis de Sales, Montaigne, Du Vair, Bodin, D*Aubign4, 
the authors of the SaHre Men^ppSe. Monluc, Brantfime, 
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Pasquier^ KabelaiB, Des Periers, Herbcray des Essarte, Amyot, 
Garuior, Marot, Bonsard and the rest of the Pli^iade, and 
finally Regnior, These great writers are not merely remark- 
able for the vigour and originality of their thoughts, the 
freahnens, variety, and grace of their fancy, the abundance 
of their learning, and the solidity of their arguments in the 
cases where argument is required. Their great merit is the 
creation of a language and a style able to give expression to 
those good gifts. The foregoing account of the mediaeval 
literature of Franco will have shown sufficiently that it is 
not lawful to despise the literary capacities and achieve- 
monts of the older French. But the old language, with all 
its merits, was ill-suited to be a vehicle for any but the 
simpler forms of literary composition. Pleasant or affecting 
tales could be told in it with interest and pathos. Songs 
of charming naivetei and grace could be sung; the require- 
ments of the epic and the chronicle were suitably furnished. 
But its vocabulary was limited, not to say poor ; it was 
bairen of the terms of art and science; it did not readily 
lend itself to sustained elo(|uence, to impassioned poetry, 
or to logical discussion. It hod been too long accustom^ 
to leave these things to Latin as their natural and legitimate 
exponent, and it bore marks of its original character as a 
hiiffua ruatica^Q, tongue suited for homely conversation, for 
folk-lore and for balkds, rather than for the business of the 
forum and the court, the speculations of the study, and the 
declamation of the theatre. Efforts had indeed been made, 
culminating in the heavy and tasteless erudition of the 
schools of Chartier and Cretin, to supiply the defect ; but 
it was reserved for the 1 6th century completely to efface it. 
The series of prose writers from Calvin to Montaigne, of 
poets from Marot to Regnier, elaborated a langu^e yielding 
to no modern tongue in beauty, richness, flexibility, and 
strength, — a language which the reactionary purism of suc- 
ceeding generations defaced rather than improved, and the 
merits of whicli have in our own time been triumphantly 
vindicated by the confession and the practice of all the 
greatest writers of modern France. 

16e/fc Century Poetry, — The first few years of the 16th 
century were naturally occupied rather with the last de- 
velopments of the modiaaval forms than with the pro- 
duction of the new model The clerks of the Bazoche 
and the Confraternity of the Passion still produced and 
acted mysteries, moralities, and farces. Cr<Stin, Le Maire, 
and Meschinot wrote elaborate allegorical and rhetorical 
poetry. Chansons de gestes, rhymed romances, and fab- 
liaux had long ceased to bo written. But the press was 
multiplying the contents of the former in the prose form 
which they had finally assumed, and in the Cent Xonvelles 
Xowulles there already existed admirable specimens of 
• the shoit prose tale. The first note of the new literature 
Harot was sounded by Cldment Marot (1497-1544). The sou 
of an elder poet, Johau des Mares called Marot, Cl<^ment 
at first wrote, like his fathers contemporaries, allegori- 
cal and inythidogical poetry, afterwards collected in a 
volume with a charming title, VAdolescence Clenientim, 
Born in 1497, it was not till ho was nearly thirty years old 
that his work became really remarkable. From that time 
forwaid till his death, about twenty years afterwards, he 
was much involved in the troubles and persecutions of the 
Huguenot party to which he belonged ; nor was the protec- 
tion of Marguerite d’Angoulfimo, the chief patroness of 
Huguenots aiul men of letters, always efficient. But his 
troubles, so far from harming, helped his literary faculties; 
and his epistles, epigrams, hla^om (descendants of the 
aiediicval (//As), and coii-h hine became remarkable for their 
easy and i>oh8hed st) le, their light and graceful wit, and a 
certain elegance which had not as yet been even attempted 
in any modern tongue, though the Italian humanists had 
not been far from it in some of their Latin compositions. 
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Around Marot arose a whole school of disciples and imi- 
tators, such as Roger de Collerye, Brodeau (died "540), the 
great authority on rondeaux, Sc^ve, a fertile author of 
blasons, Balel, Marguerite herself (1492-1549) of whom 
more hereafter, and Melin de St wlais (1480' 1558), of 
whom the first and the last are the most remarkable. 
Collerye is a poet of poverty, like so many other French 
bards from Buteboeuf downwards; St Qelais, son of a 
poetic bishop of the same name (Octavien de St Gelais, 
1465-1502), is a courtly writer of occasional pieces, who 
sustained as well as he could the 9tyle Marotiqm against 
Eonsard, and who has the credit of introducing the regular 
sonnet into French. But the inventive vigour of the age 
was so great that one school had hardly become popular 
before another pushed it from its stool Pierre de Eonsard UukAAiii 
(1524-1585) was the chief of this latter. At first a courtier 
and a diplomatist, physical disqualification made him change 
his career. He began to study the classics under Daurat, 
and with his master and five other writers, Jodelle, Belleau, 
Dubellay, Baif, and Pontus de Tyard, composed the famous 
'' Pldiade.’* The object of this band was to bring the French Th® 
language, in vocabulary, constructions, and application, on PleSada. 
a level with the classical tongues by unlimited borrowings 
from the latter. They were not far from turning the ^hole 
Latin dictionary into the French tongue. They would liave 
imported the Greek licence of compound words, though the 
genius of the French language is but little adapted thereto; 
and they wished to reproduce in French the regular tragedy, 
the Pindaric and Horatian ode, the Virgilian epic, &c. 

Being all men of the highest talent, and not a few of them 
men of great genius, they achieved much that they designed, 
and even where they failed exactly to achieve it, they very 
often indirectly produced results as important and more 
beneficial than those which they intended Their ideal of 
a separate poetical language distinct from that intended for 
prose use was indeed a doubtful if not a dangerous one, and 
the wholesale Latinizing and Hellenizing of their mother 
tongue, by which they aimed at it, was stfll more dangerouB 
and doubtful But it is certain that Marot, while setting 
an example of elegance and grace not easily to be imitated, 
set also an example of trivial and, so to speak, pedestrian 
language which was only too imitable. If France was ever 
to possess a literature containing something besides fabli- 
aux and farces, the tongue must be enriched and strength- 
ened. This accession of wealth and vigour it received from 
Eonsard and the Ronsardists. Doubtless they went too far, 
and provoked to some extent the reaction which Malherbe 
led. Their importations wore indiscriminate, and sometimes 
unnecessary. It is almost impossible to read the Franciade 
of Eonsard, and not too easy to read the tragedies of Jodelle 
and Gamier, fine as the latter arc in parts. But the best of 
Ronsard's sonnets and odes, the finest of Dubellay ^s .4 
de Rome (translated into English by Spenser), the exquisite 
Vanneur of the same author, and the AvrU of Belleau, even 
the finer passages of D Aubign^ and Du Bartas, are not only 
admirable in themselves, and of a kind not previously found 
in French literature, but are also such things as could not 
have been previously found, for the simple reason that the 
medium of expression was wanting. They constmeted that 
medium for themselves, and no force of the reaction which 
they provoked was able to undo their work. Adverse 
criticism and the natural course of time rejected much that 
they had added. The charming diminutives they loved so 
much went out of fashion; their compounds (for the most 
part, it must be confessed, justly) had their letters of natural- 
ization promptly cancelled ; many a gorgeous adjective, in- 
cluding some which could trace their pedigree to the 
earliest ages of French literature, but which bore an unfor- 
tunate likeness to the new comers, was proscribed. But 
for all that no language has ever had its destiny influenced 
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more powerfully and more beneficially by a small literary 
clique than the language of France was influenced by the 
example and disciples of that Ronsard whom for two cen- 
turies it was the fashion for the Malherbes and the Boileaux, 
and those who took their cue from them, to deride and 
decry. 

In a sketch such as the present it is impossible to give a 
separate account of individual writers, the more important 
of whom will be found treated under their own names. 
The effort of the Pl<3iad6 proper was continued and partaken 
Tlie r.Mii- by a considerable number of minor poets. Olivier de 
•arOiiits. Magny(d. 1 560) and Louise Lab6 (b. 1526) were ^loets and | 
lovers, the lady deserving far the higher rank in literature. 
There is more depth of passion in the writings of “La Belle 
Cordi^re,^^ as thisLyonnese poetess was called, than in almost 
any of her contemporaries. Jacques Tahuroau ( 1527-1555) 
scarcely deserves to be called a minor poet. There is loss 
than the usual hyperbole in the contemporary comparison 
of him to Catullus, and ho reminds an Englishman of tho 
school represented nearly a century later by Oarew, 
Randolpb, and Suckling, though he possesses a sincerity 
and truth superior to anything to be found in those poets. 
The title of a part of his poems — Mignardises de VAdmir^e — 
is characteristic both of the style and of the time. Doublet, 
Jamyn (1540-1605), and Delataille (1528-1590) deserve 
mention at least as poets, but two other writers require a 
Ou longer allusion. Du Bartas( 1544-1 5 90) whom Sylvester’s 
Bartas. translation, Milton’s imitation, and the copious citations of 
Southey’s Doctor^ have made known if not familiar in 
England was partly a disciple and partly a rival of Ronsard. 
His poem of Judith was eclipsed by his better known La 
Divhie 8epviaine or epic of the Creation. Du Bartas was 
a groat user and abuser of the double compounds alluded 
to above, but his stylo possesses much stateliness, and has a 
peculiar solemn eloquence which he shared with the other 
D’au- French Calvinists, and which was derived from the study 
bigiiA partly of Calvin and partly of the Bible. D’Aubign6 (1550- 

1G30;, like Du Bartas, was a Calvinist. His genius was 
of a more varied character. He wrote sonnets and odes as 
became a Rousardist, but his chief poetical work is the 
satirical poem of Les Tragiquesy in which tho author brands 
the factions, corruptions, and persecutions of the time, and 
in which there are to be found Alexandrines of a strength, 
vigour, and original cadence hardly to bo discovered else- 
where, save ill Corneille and Victor Hugo. Towards the 
end of the century Desportes (1546-1606) and Bertaut 
(1552-1611), with much enfeebled strength, but with a 
certain grace, continue the Ronsardi7.ing tradition. Among 
their contemporaries must be noticed Passerat (1534-1602), 
a writer of much wit and vigour and rather resemVding 
Marot than Ronsard, and Vauquelin de la Fresnaye (1536- 
1606), the author of a valuable Ars Poet lea and of tho first 
French satires which actually liear that title. Jean le Houx 
(H. cir. 1 600) continued, re-wrote, or invented the vaux de 
vire, commonly known as tho work of Olivier Basselin, and 
already alluded to. A curious poetical trio is also formed 
at this time by Guy du Faur de Pibrac (1529-1684), 
Antoine Faure (1557-1624), and Pierre Mathieu (b. 1663), 
all authors of moral quatrains, which were learnt by heart 
in the schools of the time, replacing the distichs of the 
grammarian Cato, which, translated into French, had served 
the same purpose in the Middle Ages, 

The nephew of Desportes, Mathurin Regnier, marks the 
end, and at the same time perhaps the climax, of the poetry 
of the century. A descendant at once of the older Gallic 
spirit of Villon and Marot, in virtue of his consummate 
acuteness, terseness, and wit, of tho school of Ronsard by 
his erudition, his command of language, and his scholarship, 
Regnier is perhaps the best representative of French poetry 
at the critical time when it had got together all its 
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materials, had lost none of its native vigour and force, and 
had not yet submitted to the cramping and numbing rules 
and restrictions which the next centuiy introduced. The 
satirical iK)ems of Regnier, and especially the adniimble 
epistle to Rapin, in which ho denounces and rebuts the 
critical dogmas of Malherbe, are models of nervous strength, 
while some of the elegies and odes contain oxpiession not 
easily to bo surpassed of the softer feelings of affection and 
regret No poet has had more influence on the revival of 
French poetry in the last half-century than Regnier. 

16M Century i>rawa.— The change which dramatic 
poetry underwent during the 16th century was at least 
as remarkable as that undergone by poetry proper. The 
first half of the period saw the end of the religious 
mysteries, the licence of which had irritated both the 
parliament and the clergy. Louis XIL, at the beginning 
of the century, was far from discouraging the disorderly 
but popular and powerful theatre in which the Confrar 
ternity of tho Passion, tbo dorks of the Bazoche, |ind the 
Enfans sans Souci enacted inysterios, moralities, soties, 
and farces. He made them, indeed, an instrument in hia 
quarrel with the papacy, just as Pliili[)po Ice Bel had made 
use of the allegorical poems of Joliati de Meung and his 
fellows. Under his patronage were produced tho chief 
works of Gringore (1474-1534), by far the most remark- 
able writer of this class of composition, His Prince des 
Sots and \i\%Mysth'e de St LomsnxB among the best of their 
kind. An enormous volume of composition of this class 
was produced between 1500 and 1550. One morality by 
itself, LJiomme juste et Chomme moudain^ contains some 
36,000 lines. But in 1548 when the Confraternity was 
formally established at the Hotel de Bourgogne, leave to 
play sacred subjects was expressly refused it. Moralities 
and soties dragged on under difficulties till tlio end of the 
century, and the farce is immortal. But the effect of the 
Renaissance was to sweep away all other vestiges of tho 
mediaeval drama, at least in the capital. An entirely new 
class of subjects, entirely new modes of treatment, and a 
different kind of performers were introduced. The change 
naturally came from Italy, In the close relationship with 
that country which France had during tho early years of 
the century, Italian translations of tho classical masterpieces 
were easily imported. Soou French translations were 
made afresh of the Electro ^ the Uecidm^ the Iphigenia in 
Aidis^ and the French humanists hastened to compose 
original tragedies on the classic model It was impossible 
that the PMiade should not eagerly seize such an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out its principles, and one of its members, 

Jodello (1532-1573), devoting himself mainly to dramatic 
composition, fashioned at once the first tragedy, Clmpatrey Uegulai 
and the first comedy, Eughncy thus setting the example tragedy 
of the stylo of composition which for two centuries and 
a half Frenchmen were to regard as the highest effort of 
literary ambition. Tho amateur performance of these 
dramas by Jodelle and bis friends was followed by a 
Bacchic procession after the manner of the ancients, which 
caused a great deal of scandal, and was represented by both 
Catholics and Protestants as a pagan orgie. The Oleopatre 
is remarkable as being tho first French tragedy, nor is it 
destitute of merit. It is curious that in this first instance 
the curt antithetic arixofivOCa, which was so long character* 
istic of French plays and plays imitated from them, and 
which Butler ridicules in his Dialogue of Cat and Puss, 
already appears. There appears also the grandiose and 
smooth but stilted declamation which came rather from the 
imitation of Seneca than of Sophocles, and the tradition oi 
which was never to be lost. Cleopatre was followed by 
Didcmy which, unlike its predecessor, is entirely in alex- 
andrines, and observes the regular alternation of masculine 
and feminine rhymes. Jodelle was followed by Gr^vin 
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(1540-1570) with a MoH de Cisar, which shows an improve- 
ment in dramatic art, by Jacques de la Taille and others, 
such as Pierre Mathieu, who is strongly moral, and Jean 
de la Taille brother of Jacques. A very different poet from 
all these is Robert Gamier (1545-1601). Gamier is the 
first tragedian who deserves a place not too far below Kotrou, 
Corneille, Racine, A'oltaire, and Hugo, and who may be 

E laced in the same class with them. He chose his subjects 
idifferently from (classical, sacred, and modiDeval literature. 
Sedecicy a play dealing with the capture of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadiic;5r,ar is held to be his masterpiece, and Brador 
mante deserves notice because it is the first tragi-comedy of 
merit in Frciicli, and because the famous conhdant here 
makes his first a[)])oarauco. Qamier’s successor, Antoine de 
ldon<*hr(5ticri (d. 1021), set the example of dramatizing con- 
tenqjorary subjects. II is masterpiece L V the 
first of many dramas on the fate of Mary Queen of Scots. 
While tragedy thus clings closely to anti<iue models, comedy, 
as might bo expected in the country of the fabliaux, is more 
independent Italy had already a comic school of some 
originality, and the French farce was too vigorous and livelv 
a production to pennit of its being entirely overlooked. 
The F16iade and their imitators made endeavours, without 
much success, to write comedies on the classical model, but 
Lnxlvey. the first comic writer of great merit was Pierre Larivey 
(1540-1611) (Qiuuto), an Italian by do.scent Most if not 
all of bis plays are foiindod on Italian originals, but the 
adaptations are made with the greatest freedom, and deserve 
the title of original works. The style is admirable, and 
the skilful management of the action contrasts strongly 
with the languor, the awkward adjustment, and the lack of 
dramatic interest found in contemporary tragedians. 

16M Century Frost Fiction. — Great as is the importance 
of the 16th century in the history of French poetry, its 
importance in the history of French prose is greater still. 
In i>oetry the Middle Ages could fairly hold their own 
with any of the ages that have succeeded them. The 
epics of chivalry whether of the cycles of Charlemagne, 
Arthur, or the classic hertzes, not to mention the mis- 
cellaneous romans d’aventures, have indeed more than 
hold their own. Both relatively and absolutely tlie 
FrtViciude of the 16th century, the Pucelle of the 17th, 
the llenriade of the 18th, cut a very poor figure beside 
Jioland and Percivale, Gerard de Poussillon^ and PaHltf^ 
fMopea* dt lUois. The romances, ballads, and i)a8touroile8, 
signed and unsigned, of medimval Franco were not merely 
the origin, but in some respects the superiors, of the lyric 
poetry which succeeded them. Thibaut de Champagne, 
Charles d’Orli^ans, and Villon need not vail their crests in 
any society of bards. The charming forms of the rondel, 
the rondeau, and the ballade have won admiration from 
every competent poet and critic who has known them. The 
fabliaux give something more than promise of La Fontaine, 
and the two great compositions of the Roman du Eenart and 
the Roman de la RosCf des[>ile their faults and their alloy, 
will always command the admiration of all persons of taste 
. and judgment who take the trouble to study them. But 
while poetry had in the Middle Ages no reason to blush fur 
her French representatives, prose (always the younger and 
less forward sister) had far less to boast of. With the ex- 
ception of chronicles and prose romances, no prose works of 
any real iniportanco can be quoted before the end of the 
15th century, and even then the chief if not the only place 
of importance must be a.shigned to the Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvdfes^ a work of admirable prose, but necessarily light 
In character, and not yet demonstrating the efficacy of the 
French language as a inediuin of expression for serious and 
weighty thought. Up to the time of the Renaissance and 
the consequent reformutiou, Latin had, as we have already 
remarked, been considered the sufficient and natural organ 
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for this expression^ In France as in other countries the> ^ 
disturbance in religious thought may undoubtedly claim the 
glory of having repaired this disgrace of the vulgar tongue, 
and of having fitted and taught it to express whatever 
thoughts the theologian, the historian, the pnilosopher, the 
politician, and the savant had occasion to utter. But the 
use of prose as a vehicle for lighter themes was more con- 
tinuous with the literature that preceded, and serves as a 
natural transition from poetry and the drama to history and 
science. Among the prose writers, therefore, of the 16th 
century we shall give the first place to the novelists and 
romantic writers. 

Among these there can be no doubt of tlie precedence, in Eabelals 
every sense of the word, of Fran<;ois Rabelais (1495 1-1563), 

No detailed account can here be attempted of this extra- 
ordinarj*^ person, the one French writer whom critics the least 
inclined to appreciate the characteristics of French literature 
have agreed to place among the few great writers of the 
world, and not far from Shakespeare and Dante. Immense 
ingenuity and research have been 8j>enb on thfe task of 
determining the origin and indebtedness of Gargantua and 
PantagrueL It is sufficient to say that their form is 
roughly that of a prose roman d'n ventures, that Gargan- 
tita 18 taken in outline from a burlesque romance of the 
same name, and that Panurge, who rather than Pantagruel 
is the hero of the second part, has some resemblance to 
Cingar, a personage of the macaronic poem of the Italian, 
Merlinus Coccaius or Folengo, But the borrowings of 
Rabelais are of little more importance than the borrowings 
of Shakeupearo. With an immense erudition representing 
almost the whole of the knowledge of his time, with an 
untiring faculty of invention, with the judgment of a philo- 
sopher, and the common sense of a man of the world, with 
an observation that lot no characteristic of the time pass 
unobserved, and with a tenfold portion of the special Gallio 
gift of good-humoured satire, Rabelais united a height of 
speculation and dei>tU of insight and a vein of poetical 
imaginatiou rai*ely found in any writer, but altogether por- 
tentous when taken in conjunction with his other character- 
istics. His great work has been taken for an exercise of 
tninscendental philosophy, for a concealed thoologicali 
polemic, for an allegorical history of this and that person- 
age of his time, for a merely literary utterance, for an 
attempt to tickle the popular ear and taste. It is all of 
these, and it is none, — all of them in parts, none of them 
in deliberate and exclusive intention. It may perhaps be 
called the exposition and commentary of all the thoughts,, 
feelings, aspirations, and knowledge of a particular time and 
nation put forth in attractive literary form by a man who* 
for once combined the practical and the literary spirit, th©^ 
power of knowdedge and the power of expression. The 
work of Rabelais is the mirror of the 16th century in 
France, reilecting at once its comeliness and its uncomeli- 
ness, its high aspirations, its voluptuous appetites, its poli- 
tical and religious dissensions, its keen criticism, its eager 
appetite aud hasty digestion of learning, its gleams of 
})octry, and its ferocity of manners. In Rabelais we can 
divine the Pl^iade and Marot, the Cymhalim Muvdi and 
Montaigne, Amyot and the AmadL% even Calvin and 
Duj)orrou ; and if in this lengthy mention of the curate of 
Meudou wo have broken thmiigh our principle of allotting 
only scanty notice to individual authors, his unique repre- 
sentative character must be pleaded m excuse. 

It was inevitable that such extraordinary works as Gar- 
gantua and Pantagruel should attract special imitators in 
the direction of their outward form. It was also inevitable 
that this imitation should frequently fix upon these Rabel- 
aisian characteristics which are least deserving of imitation, 
and most likely to be depraved in the hands of imitators. 

It fell within the plan of the master to indulge in what has. 
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been called fatraaie^ the huddling tojontiher, that is td sa]r» 
of a medley of language and images wmch is best known to 
English readers in the not always successful following of 
Sterne* It pleased him also to disguise his naturally terse, 
strong, and nervous style in a burlesque envelope of redun- 
dant language, which is partly ironical, partly the result of 
superfluous erudition, and partly that of a certain childish 
wantonuess and exuberance, which is one of his raciest and 
pleasantest characteristics. In both these points he was 
somewhat corruptly followed. But fortunately the roman- 
cical writers of the 16th century had not Rabelais for their 
sole model, but were also influenced by the simple and 
straightforward style of the CeiU Nouvellea Nouvellfs and 
the Ilutoire des Sept Sages. The joint influence gives us 
some admirable work. Nicholas of Troyes, a saddler of 
Champagne, came too early to copy Rel>elnia. But Noel du 
Fail (1620-1591), a judge at Reuuos, shows the double in- 
fluence in his JPropos liustiques and Contes d'Euirapel^ both 
of which are lively and well-written pictures of contem- 
porary life and thought, as the country magistrate actually 
saw and dealt with them. In 1568, however, appeared two | 
works of far higher literary and social interest These are 
the I{epUii!M3t0> of the queen of Navarre, and the Contes et 
De«» Joyeux Devis hi Bopaventure des Peiiors (1500-1544). 
Peiiera. Des Periers, who was a courtier of Marguerite’s, is thought I 
to have had a good deal to do with the flrst-nained work as | 
well as with the second. Indeed, not merely the queen’s 
prose works, but also the poems gracefully entitled Les \ 
Marguei'ites de la Matgueiite, are often attributed to the I 
literary men whom the sister of Francis 1. g^ithered round I 
TheHep* her. However this may be, some single influence of power 
tamerou. enough to give unity and distinctness of savour evidently 
presided over the composition of ^(^Uepiaimron, Composed 
as it is on the model of Boccaccio, its tone and character 
are entirely different, and few works have a more individual 
charm. The Tales of Des Periers are shorter, simpler, and 
more homely ; there is more wit in them and less refinement 
But both works breathe more powerfully perhaps than any 
others the peculiar mixture of cultured and poetical volmv 
tuousness with a certain religiosity and a vigorous spirit of 
action which characterizes the French Konaissance, and dis- 
tinguishes it equally from the effeminate languor and mere 
bookishness of the earlier Italian movement and the more 
serious, storiicr, and almost uncouth characteristics of the 
later poetical outburst m England. Later in time, but too 
closely connected with Rabelais in form and spirit to be 
here omitted, came the Moyen de Parvenir of ll^roalde do 
Verville (1560-1612), a singular uniting wit, wis- 
dom, learning, and indecency, and crammed with anecdotes 
which are always amusing though rarely decorous. 

At the same time a fresh vogue was given to the chival- 
Amadis ric romance by Herberay’s tmnslation of Amadis de Gaula, 
of Oaul. French writers, relying partly on tradition and partly on a 
general assumption that the romance of chivalry is essen- 
tially French in origin, have supposed a French original for 
the Amadis in some lost roman d’aventures. It is of course 
impossible to say that this is not the case, but there is not 
one tittle of evidence to show that it is, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the accepted statement that Vasco do 
Lobeira wrote a lost Portuguese original in the 14th cen- 
tury, which Garciordofiez de Montalvo adapted in Spanish 
a century later. Montalvo found many continuators, and 
the adventures of Amadis were prolonged through genera- 
tion after generation of bis descendants. This vast work 
Herberay in 1 540 undertook to translate or re-translate, but 
it was nut without the assistance of several followers that 
the task was completed. Southey has charged Herberay 
with corrupting the siifiplicity of the original, a charge 
which does not concern us here. It is sufiicient to say that 
the French Amadis is an excellent piece of literary work, 


and that Herneray deserves no mean place among the 
fathers of French prose. His book had an immense popu- 
larity ; it was translated into many foreign languages, and 
for some time it served os a favourite reading book for 
foreigners studying French. Nor is it to be doubted that 
the romancers of me Scuddry and Calpren^do type in the 
next century were much more influenced both for good and 
harm by these Amadis romances than by any of the earlier 
tales of chivalry. 

ICf/i Century Historians . — As in the case of the tale- 
tellers so m that of the historiaua, the writers of the 
16th century had traditions to continua It is doubt- 
ful indeed whether many of them can risk comparison 
as artists with the great names of Villelmrdouin and Join- 
ville, Froissart and ComineK. The 16th century, how- 
ever, set the example of dividing the functions of the 
chronicler, setting those of the historian proper on one 
side, and of the anecdote-monger and biographer on the 
other. The efforts at regular liistory made in this century 
were not of the highest value. But on the other hand the 
practice of memoir- writing, in which the French were to ex- 
cel every nation in the world, and of literary correspondence, 
in which they were to excel even their memoirs, was solidly 
founded. 

One of the earliest historical writers of the century was 
Claude de Seyssol (1450-1520), whose history of Louis 
XIL aims not unsuccessfully at stylo. But it is not till 
close upon the end of the century that much effort was 
made at methodical histqry,^D|al|l^4iho work falls properly 
to bp mentioiied here, aha tlmt is f)u Hainan’s (1537-1610) 
Histoire de France^ a history composed on Thucydidean 
principles, but Thucydidean principles transmitted through 
the successive mediums of rdybius, (Uiicciardini, and 
Paulus ACmilius. The instance invariably quoted after 
Thierry of Du Haillan’s method is his introduction, with 
appropriate speeches, of two Merovingian statesmen, who 
argue out the relative merits of monarchy and oligarchy on 
the occasion of the oloctiou of Plmramond, Besides Du 
Haillan, La ropelinit'‘ro (fl. 1580), who less ambitiously 
attempted a history of Europe during his own time, and ex- 
pended immense labour on the collection of information 
and materials, deserves mention. 

There is no such poverty of writers of memoirs. La Mark 
Du Bellay, Marguerite d’AngoiilOme, Villars, Tavannes, La 
Tour d’ Auvergne, and many others, composeil commentaries 
and autobiographies. Vincent Oarloix (fl. 1550), the 
fcjecretary of the Marshal de Vielle ville, composed some 
memoirs abounding in detail and incident. But there are 
four collections ot memoirs concerning this time which far 
exceed all others in interest and importance. The turbu- 
lent dispositions of the time, the loose dependence of the 
nobles and even the smaller gentry on any single or central 
authority, the rapid changes of political situations, and the 
singularly active appetite, both for pleasure and for busi- 
ness, for learning and for war, which distinguished the 
French gentleman of the 16th century, place the memoirs 
of Lanoue (1531-1591), Montinc (1503-1577), D’Aubign^, 
and Brant mno ( 1 540-1 G 14) almost at the head of the 
literature of thisir class, ’I’he name of the latter, indeed, is 
known to all who have the least tincture of French litera- 
ture, and tlie Avorks of the others are not inferior in interest, 
and perhaps superior in spirit and conception, to the Dames 
CakmieSf the Grands Cajaiames, and the Hommes Illustres. 
The commentaries of Montlm*, which Henri Quatro is said 
to have called the soldier’s Bible, are exclusively military, 
and deal with affairs only. Montluc was governor in 
Guienne, wliere he repressed the savage Huguenots of the 
south with a savagery w'orso than their own. He w^aa, 
however, a partisan of order, not of Catholicism. He hung 
and shot both parties with perfect impartiality, and refused 
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lo have an 5 rthing to do with the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Though ho was a man of no learning, his style is excellent, 
being vivid, flexible, and straightforward. Lanoue, who was 
a moderate in politics, has left his ])rinciples reflected in his 
memoirs. I)*Aubign6, so often to be mentioned, gives the 
extreme Huguenot side as opposed to the royalist partisan- 
ship of Montlucand the vi<f media Of Lanoue. Brantdme, 
on the other hand, is quite free from any political or religi- 
ous prepossessions, and, indeed, troubles himself very little 
about any such matters He is the shrewd and somewhat 
cynical observer, moving through the crowd and taking 
note of its ways, its outward a[>pearanco, its heroisms, and 
its follies. It IS really difheult to say whether the recital 
of a noble deed of arms or the telling of a scandalous story 
about a court lady gave him the most pleasure, and impos- 
sible to say which he did best. Certainly ho had ample 
mnt(Tial lor lioth exercises in the history of bis time. 

The branches of literature of which wo have just given 
an account may be fairly connected, from the historical 
point of view, with work of the same kind that went before 
as well as with work of the same kind that followed them. 
It was not so with the literature of theology, law, policies, 
and erudition, vrhich the 16th century also produced, and 
with which it for the first time enlarged the range of com- 
position in the vulgar tongue. Not only had Latin boon in- 
variably adopted as the latiguago of composition on such sub- 
jects, but the style of the treatises dealing with such matters 
had been traditional rather than original. In speculative 
philosophy or metaphysics prcqier, even this century did not 
wituoss a great development ; perhaps, indeed, such a devel- 
opment was not to be ex[)ectod until the minds of men had in 
some degree settled down from tlieir agitation on more prac 
tical matters. It is not without significance that Calvin 
(1509-1564) is the groat figure in serious French prose in 
the first half of the century, Montaigne the corresponding 
figure in the second half. After Calvin and Montaigne we 
expect Descartes. 

16f4 Century France, as m all other 

countries, the Beformation was an essentially popular 
movement, though from sjiecial causes, such as the ab- 
sence of political homogeneity, the nobles took a more 
active part both with pen and sword in it than was the 
case in England. But the great text book of the 
French Heformatioh was not the work of any noble. 

OMIvIii. Calviifs Institution of the Chnstuin Reliyum is a book 
equally remarkable in matter and in fonn, in circumstances 
and in result. It is the first really great composition in 
argumentative French prose. Its severe logic and careful 
arrangoiueiit had as much influence on the manner of future 
thought, both in France and the other regions whither its 
widespread popularity carried it, us its style had on the 
expression of such thought. It was the work of a man of 
only BO vun-and twenty, and it is impossible to exaggerate 
the originality of its manner when we remember that 
hardly any models of French prose then existed except tales 
and chronicles, which rccpiired and exhibited totally differ- 
ent qualities of style. It is indeed probable that had not 
the Institution been first written by its author in Latin, and 
afterwards translated by him, it might have had loss dignity 
and vigour ; but it must at the same time bo remembered 
that this piocess of composition was at least equally likely 
in the hands of any liiit a great genius to produce a heavy 
and pedantic style neither French nor Latin in character. 
Something like this result was actually produced in some 
of Calviifs minor works, and still more in the works of 
Wtaay of his followers, whose lumberiug language gained for 
itfieli, in ullusiou to their exile from France, the title of 
** style refugid ” Nevertheless, the use of the vulgar tongue 
on the Protestant side, and the possession of a work of sucb 
importance written therein, gave the Keforiuers an iuunense 
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advantage which their adversaries were some time in neut> 
ralixing. Calvin was much helped by Pierre Viret (1511- 
1571), who wrote a large number of small theological and 
moral dialogues, and of satirical pamphlets, destined ta 
captivate as well as to instruct the lower people. The more 
famous Besa (1519-1605) wrote chiefly in Latin, but he 
composed In Frenoh an ecclesiastical history of the Beformed 
churches and some translations of the Psalms. Marnix de 
Rt Aldo^ondo (1530-1593), a gentleman of Brabant, fol- 
lowed Viret as a satirical pamphleteer on the Protestant 
side. On the other hand, the Catholic champions at first 
affected to disdain the use of the vulgar tongue, and their 
pamphleteers, when they did attempt it, were unequal to the 
task. Towards the end of the century a more decent war 
was waged with Du Plessis Mornay (1549-1623) on the 
Protestant side, whose work is at least as much directed 
against freethinkers and enemies of Christianity in general 
as against the dogmas and discipline of Borne. His adver- 
sary, the redoubtable Cardinal du Perron (1556-1618), who, 
originally a Calvinist, went over to the other side, employed 
French most vigorously in controversial works, chiefly with 
reference to the eucharist Du Perron was celebrated as the 
first controversialist of the time, and obtained dialectical 
victories over all comers. At the same time the bishop of 
Geneva, St Francis of Sales (1568-1622), supported the 
Catholic side, partly by controversial works, but still more 
by his devotional writings. The Introduction to a Devout 
Life^ which, though actually published early in the next 
century, had been written sometime previously, shares with 
Calvin’s histitution the position of the most important 
theological work of the period, and is in remarkable contrast 
with it in style and sentiment as well as in principles and 
plan. It has indeed been accused of a certain efteminacy, 
the appearance of which is in all probability mainly due to 
this very contrast. The 1 6th century does not, like the 
17th, distinguish itself by literary exercises in the pulpit 
The furious preachers of the League, and their equally 
violent opponents, have no literary value. 

16^/i Century Moratists and Political Writers , — The 
religious dissensions and political disturbances of the 
time could not fail to exert an influence on ethical and 
philosophical thought Yet, as wc have said, the century 
was not prolific of pure philosophical speculation. The 
scholastic tradition, though long sterile, still survived, and 
with it the habit of composing in Latin all works in any 
way connected with philosophy. The logic of Bamus in 
1555 is cited as the first departure from this rule. Other 
philosophical works are few, and chiefly express the doubt 
and the freethiuking which were characterstic of the time. 
This doubt assumes the form of positive religious scepticism 
only in the Cymhalum Mundi of Bonaveuture des Periers, 
a remarkable series of dialogues which excited a great storm, 
and ultimately drove the author to commit suicide. The 
Cymhalum Mundi is a curious anticipation of the 18th 
century. The literature of doubt, however, was to receive 
its principal accession in tho famous essays of Montaigne 
(1533-1592). It would be a mistake to imagine the exist- 
ence of any sceptical propaganda in this charming and 
popular book. Its principle is not scepticism but egotism ; 
and as the author was profoundly sceptical, this quality 
necessarily rather than intentionally appears. Wo have 
hero to deal only very superficially witli this as with other 
famous books, but it cannot be doubted that it expresses 
the mental attitude of the latter part of the century as 
completely as Rabelais expresses the mental attitude of the 
early part. There is considerably less vigour and life in 
this attitude.' Inquiry and protest have given way to a 
placid conviction that there is not much to be found out, 
and that it does not much matter ; the erudition though 
abundant is less indiscriminate, and is taken in and given 
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out with IdBs gUBto ; exuberant drollery has given way tp 

n * *; irony; and though neither business nor pleasure is 
ed, they are regarded rather as useful pastimes incident 
to the life of man than with the eager appetite of the 
Benaissance* From the purely literary point of view, the 
style is remarkable from its absence of pedantry in construc- 
tion, and yet for its rich vocabulary and picturesque bril- 
liancy. The follow*er and imitator of ivfontaigne, Pierre 
Charron (1541-1603), carried his master’s scepticism to a 
Komewhat more positive degree. His principal book, De la 
Sagme^ scarcely deserves the comparative praise which 
Pope has given it On the other hand Du Vair (1556- 
16^), a lawyer and oi:;p,tor, takes the pusitivo rather than 
the negative side in morality, and regards the vicissitudes 
in human affairs from the religious and teleological point of 
view in a series of works written in a style less diffuse than 
that of Montaigne, and characterized by the special merits 
which the style of great orators often though not always 
has when they betake themselves to literary composition. 

The revolutionary and innovating Instinct which showed 
itself in the 16th century with reference to church govern- 
ment and doctrine, and even in some respects with reaard 
to religious principles generally, spread naturally enough to 
political matters. The intolerable niLsguverumciit which 
prevailed during the greater part of the century in France 
in consequence of religious dissensious, naturally set the 
thinkers of the age speculating on the doctrines of govern- 
ment in general The favourite and general study of anti- 
quity helped this tendency, and the great accession of royal 
power in all the monarchies of Europe iuvited a specula- 
tive if not a practical reaction. The persecutions of the 
Protestants naturally provoked a republican spirit among 
them, and the violent antipathy of the League to the houses 
of Valois and Bourbon made its partisans adopt almost 
openly the principles of democracy and tyramucide. 

The greatest political writer of the age is Jean Bodin 
(1550-1596), whose RepuhJiqite is founded partly on specu- 
lative considerations like the political theories of the an- 
cients, and partly on an extended historical inquiry. Bodin, 
like most lawyers who have taken the royalist side, is for 
unlimited monarchy, but notwithstanding this, ho condemns 
religious persecution and discourages slavery. In his specu- 
lations on the connexion between forms ot go\ eminent mid 
natural causes, ho serves as a link betw^een Aristotle and 
Montesquieu. On the other hand, the causes which we 
have mentioned made a large number of writers adopt 
opposite conclusions. Etienne de la BoiStie (1530-1563), 
the friend of Montaigne’s youth, composed the Cmvtre Un 
Or Dincoiirs de la Servitude Voloniaire^ a protest against the 
monarchical theory. The boldness of the protest and tbo 
affectionate admiration of Montaigne, have given La BoiStie 
a much higher reputation than any extant work of his 
actually deserves The Contre Pn is a kind of prize essay, 
full of empty declamation borrowed from the ancients, and 
showing no grasp of the practical conditions of politics. 
Not much more historically based, but far more vigorous and 
original, is the Franco-GaUia of Hotmanu, a work which 
appeared both in Latin and French, which extols the 
authority of the states-general, and represents them as direct 
successors of the political institutions of GauL and Franks. 
In the last quarter of the century political animosity know 
no bounds. The Protestants beheld a divine instrument in 
Poltrot de M6r«S, the Catholics in Jacques Clement The 
Latin treatises of Languet and Buchanan fonnally vindi- 
cated the first the right of rebellion, the second the right 
of tyrannicide. Indeed, as Montaigne confesses, divine 
authorization for [lolitical violence was claimed and denied 
by both parties acccording as the possession or the expect- 
ancy of power belonged to each, and the excesses of the 
preachers and pamphleteers knew no bounds. 
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Every one, however, was not carried away. The literary 
merits of the Chancellor I’Hfipital (1503-1675) are not very 
great, but his efforts to promote peace and moderation w'ere 
unceasing. On the other side Lanoue, with far greater 
literary gifts, pursued the same ends, and pointed out the 
ruinous consequences of continued dissensiuu. Du Plcssis 
Mornay took a part in political discussion even more im- 
portant than that which he bore in religious polemics, and 
was of the utmost service to Henri Quatre in defending his 
cause against the League, as was also Hurault, another 
author of state papers. Du Vair, already inentioned, 
powerfully assisted the same cause by his successful defence 
of the Salic law, the disregard of which by the Leaguer 
states-general w^as intended to lead to the admission ol the 
Spanish claim to the crowm. But the foremost work 
against the League was the famous Satire Menipi>eey in a 
literary j,>oint of view one of the most remarkable of poli- 
tical works. The Menippee was the work of no single 
author, but w^as due, it is said, to the collaboration of five, 
Lcroi, Gillot, Chretien, llapin, and Pithou, with some 
assistance in verse from Posserat The book is a kind of 
burlesque report of the meeting of the states-general, called 
for the purpose of supporting the views of the League in 
1593. It gives an account of the procession of opening, 
and then we have the supposed sjioeches of the principal 
characters, — the Duede Maycnne,tho papal legate, the rector 
of the university (a ferocious Leaguer), and others. But by 
far the most remarkable is that attributed to Claude 
d’Aubray, the leader of the Tier^ Ftat^ in w Inch all the evils 
of the time and the mal[)racticeK of the leaders of the 
League are exi)Osed and branded. The satire is extra 
ordinarily bitter and yet perfectly good humoured. It re- 
sembles in chameter rather that of Butler, who unqiiOMtiou- 
ably imitated it, than any other. The stylo is perfectly 
suited to the purpose, having got rid of almost all vestiges 
of the cumbrousness of the older tongue without losing its 
picturesque quaintness. It is no w^ondor that, ns w e are 
told by contemporaries, it did more for Henri Quatre than 
all other writings in his causa In connexion with politics 
some mention of legal orators and WTiters may bo necessary. 
In 1539 the ordinance of Villers-Cottcrets enjoined the ex- 
clusive use of the French language in legal procedure. The 
bar and beach of Fmnce during the century produced, 
however, besides those names already mentioned in other 
connexions, only one deserving of special notice, that of 
Etienne Pasipiier, author of a celebrated speech against the 
right of the Jesuits to take part in public teaching. This 
he inserted in his great work, liecherckes de /a France^ a 
work dealing with almost every aspect of French history 
wdiether political, antujuarian, or literQr}^ 

I6^A Century Savants,— 0\\^ more division, and only 
one, that of scientific and learned writers pure and simple, 
remains. Much of the work of this kind during the 
])criod was naturally done in Latin, the vulgar tongue 
of the learned. But in Fmnce, as in other countries, 
the study of the classics led to a vast number of trans- 
lations, and it so happened that one of the translators 
deserves as a prose writer a rank among the highest. 
Many of the authors already mentioned contributed to 
the literature of translation. Des Periers translated 
the Platonic dialogue Lysu% La Bo^tie some works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch, Du Vair the Dt Cerrona^ the In 
Ctesiphoutem^ and the Pro Milone, Said attempted the 
Iliad, Belleau the false Anacreon, Baif some plays of 
Plautus and Terence. Besides these Lefevrt gave a version 
of the Bible, Saliat one of Herodotus, and Louis Leroi, not 
to be confounded with the part author of the Mcnippi^e, 
many works of Plato, Aristotle, and other Greek wTiters,' 
But while most if not all of these translators owed the 
merits of their work to their originals, and deserved, murb 
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more dOROtre, to be read only by those to whom those 
Attijfoi origitmls are sealed, Jacques Amyot (1513-1591), bishop 
of Au^cerre, takes rank as a French classic by his traiisla- 
tions of l^lutarch, Longus, and lleliodorus. The admiration 
which Amyot excited in his own time was immense. 
Mont ligiio declarer that it was thanks to him that his con* 
temporaries knew how to speak and to write, and the 
Academy in the next ago, though not too much inclined to 
honour its predecessors, ranked him as a model His 
Plutarch which had an enormous influence at the time, and 
coloured perhaps more than any classic the thoughts and 
writings of the HJtli century, both in French and English, 
was then considered his masterpiece. Now-a days per- 
haps, and fr-orn the purely literary standpoint, that position 
would 1)0 assigned to his exquisite version of the exquisite 
story of Dajjhnis and Chloe. It is needless to say that 
absolute lidelity and exact scholarship are not the pre- 
eminent merits of these versions. They are not philo- 
logical exercises, but wofks of art. We have already had 
occasion to mention Jean le Maire des Beiges. His llltuitra- 
ihn^ den Gaules is an antiquarian rather than an historical 
work, which assembles or invents a mass of fables about the 
origin of Franks and Gauls, and a group of antiquarian 
writers of the history of different provinces followed his 
lead. On the other hand, Claude Fauchet, in two anti- 
quarian works, Antiquit €8 Cauloises et Fran^oues and 
VOrigine tie la Langue et de la Pohie Fran^aiae^ displays a 
remarkable critical faculty in sweeping away these fables. 
Fauchet had the (for his time) wonderful habit of consulting 
manuscripts, and we owe to him literary notices of many 
of the trouv^res. At the same time La Croix du Maine 
and Duvordior founded the study of bibliography in France. 
l^asquioFs lifcherchea^ already alluded to, carries out the 
principles of Fauchet iuclependontly, and besides treating 
the history of the past iu a true critical spirit, supplies us 
with voluminous and invaluable information on contem- 
porary jiolitics and literature. He has, moreover, the merit 
which Fauchet had not, of being an excellent writer. 
Henri Ktionne also deserves notice iu this place, both for 
certain treatises on tlio French language, full of critical 
crotchets, and also for his curious Apologie pour H^rodote^ 
a remarkable book not particulaily easy to class. It consists 
partly of a defence of its nominal subject, partly of satirical 
polemics on the Protestant side, and is filled almost equally 
with erudition and with the buffoonery and fatrasie of 
the time. The book, indeed, was much too Babelaisian to 
suit the tastes of those in whoso defence it was composed. 

The 16th century is somewhat too early for us to speak 
of science, and such science as was then composed falls for 
the most part outside French literature. The famous 
potter, Palissy (1510 4689), however, was not much loss 
skilful as a fashioner of words than ns a fashioner of pots, 
and hia description of the difflculiies of his experiments in 
enamelling, which lasted sixteen years, is well known. The 
great surgeon Ambrose Pani (1510-1590) was also a writer, 
and his dosciiptions of his military experiences at Turin, 
Mol/, and elsewhere have all the charm of the 16th century 
moinoir. Tlio only other writer who requires special men- 
tion is Olivier do Sorros (1539-161 9), an author who treated 
ou agriculture, and composed, under the title of Theatre 
indfurcj a complete treatise on the various operations 
of rural economy, which became extremely popular, and was 
frequently roi)rinted up to the present century. 

17/4 Century Poetry, —It is not always easy or possible 
to make tlio end or the beginning of a literary epoch 
synchronize exactly with historical dates. It happens, 
however, that for once the beginning of the 17th century 
coincides almost exactly with an entire revolution in French 
literatura The change of direction and of critical .standard 
given by Malherbe (1656-1628) to poetry was to last fur 
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two whole centuries^ wA to detemfiiiie, liot metely the 
language and complexion, but also the form of French veiae 
during the whole of that tima Accidentally, or as a matter 
of logical consequence (it would not be proper here to at- 
tempt to decide the question), poetry became almost synony* 
mous with drama. It is true, as we shall have to point 
out, that there were, in the early part of the 17l;h century 
at least, poets, properly so called, of no contemptible medt 
But their merit, in itself respectable, sank in comparison 
with the far greater merit of their dramatic rivals. Th6o- 
phile de Yiau and Eacan, Vulture and St Amand, cannot 
for a moment be mentioned in the same rank with Rotrou, 
still loss with Corneille. It is certginly curious, if it is not 
something more than curious, that this decline in poetry 
proper should have coincided with the so-called reforms 
of Malherbe. The tradition of respect for this elder and Malheihe 
more gifted Boileaii was at one time all-powerful in France, 
and, notwithstanding the romantic movement, is still strong; 

In rejecting a large number of the impodations of the 
Konsardists, he certainly did good service. But it is 
difficult to avoid ascribing in great measure to hia influence 
the origin of the chief faults of modern French poetry, aad 
modem French in general, as compared with the older 
language. Like Pope, he sacrificed everything to “correct- 
ness,” and, unluckily for French, the sacrifice was made 
at a time when no writer of an absolutely supreme order 
had yet appeared in the language. With Shakespeare and 
Milton, not to mention scores of writers only inferior to 
them, safely garnered, Pope and his followers could do us 
little harm. Corneille and Moli6re unfortunately came 
after Malherbe. Yet it would be unfair to this writer, 
however badly wo may think of hia influence, to deny him 
talent, and even a certain amount of poetical inspiration. 

He had not felt his own influence, and the very influences 
which he despised and proscribed produced in him much 
tolerable and some admirable verse, though he is not to be 
named as a poet with Regnier, who had the courage, the * 
sense, and the good taste to oppose and ridicule his innova- 
tions. Of Malherbe^s school, 'which was numerous, Racan 
(1689-1670) and Maynard (1682-1646) wore the most re- 
markable. The former was a true poet, though not a very 
strong one. • Like bis master, ho is best when ho follo^vs the 
models whom that master contemned. Perhaps more than 
any other jioet, ho sot the example of the classical alex- 
andrine, the smooth and melodious but monotonous and 
rather effeminate measure which Racine was to bring to the 
highest perfection, and which his successors, while they 
could not improve its smoothness, were to make more and 
more monotonons until the genius of Victor Hugo once more 
broke up its facile polish, suppled its stiff uniformity, and 
introduced vigour, variety, colour, and distinctness in the 
place of its feeble sameness and its pale indecision. But 
the vigour, not to say the licence, of the 16th century could 
not thus die all at once. In TWophile de Viau (1690- 
1626) the early years of the 17th century had their Villon. 

The later poet was almost as unfortunate as the earlier, and 
almost as dLsroj)utablo, but be had a great share of poetical 
ower. The ftoUe enragee under which he complains that 
0 was bom, was at least kind to him in this respect ; and 
his readers, after he had been forgotten for two centuries, 
have once more done him justice. Racan and Th<f»ophile 
were followed in tlie second quarter of the century by two 
schools which sufficiently well represented the tendencies of 
eaclt The first was that of Voiture (1598-1648), Benser- 
ade (1612-1691), and other poets who were connected 
more or less with the famous literary coterie of the H6tel 
de Kambouillpt. Thtiophile was less worthily succeeded by 
a class, it can hardly be called a school, of poets, some of 
whom, like St Amand (1694-1660), chiefly wrote drinking 
songs and such like productions ; others, like Soarron 
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(161O--160O) and Satradin {16O3-*1604), devoted them* 
eelves rather to burlesque of serious verse. Most of the 
great dramatic authors of the time also wrote miscellaneous 
poetiy, and there was even an e|MC school of the most 
singular kind, in ridiculing and discrediting which Boileau 
for once did undoubtedly good service. The Pmdlt of 
Chapelain (1595“1674), the unfortunate author who was 
deliberately trained and educated for a poet, who enjoyed 
for some time a sort of dictatorship in French literature ou 
the strength of his forthcoming work, and at whom from 
the day of its publication every critic of French literature 
has agreed to laugh, was the most famous and perhaps the 
worst of these. But Scud^ry (1601-1667) wrote an Alaric^ 
the P^re le Moyne (1602-1671) a St Loui\ and St Amand 
a MdUe^ which are not much bettor, though Thdophile 
Gautier in his Grotesques has valiantly defended these and 
other contemporary versihers. St Amand, indeed, was 
capable of writing excellent poetry in other styles, and not 
seldom actually produced such. Some of the lighter poets 
and classes of poetry just alluded to also produced some 
remarkable verse. The Pr^Scieuses of the HAtel Kambouillot, 
vdth all their absurdities, encouraged if they did not 
produce good literary work. In their society there is no 
doubt that a great reformation of manners took place, if 
not of morals, and that tlie tendency to literature elegant 
and polished, yet not destitute of vigour, which marks the 
17th century, was largelj^ developed side by side with much 
scandalmongering and unecdotaga Many of the authors 
whom these influences inspired, such as Voiture, St Kvre* 
mond, and others, hare been or will be noticed. But 
even such poets and wiU as S(*nec('* (1643-1737), Segrais 
(1624-1701), Charleval, Godeau (1605-1672), Gombaud 
(1570-1600), are not without interest in the history of 
literature; while if Cotiu (1004-1082) sinks below this 
level, Menage (1030-1092) certainly rises above it, notr 
withstanding Moli^re’s satire. Mi^.nage’s name naturally 
suggests the Ana which arose at this time and were long 
fashionable, stores of endless gossip, sometimes providing 
instruction and often amusemeut. The Guirlamk de Jxdie^ 
in which most of the poets of the time celebrated Julie 
d'Angennes, daughter of the Marquise, is perhaps the best 
of all such albums, and Voiture, ♦ho typical poet of the 
cOterie, was certainly the best writer of vei's de societe who 
is known to us. The poetical war which arose between the 
Uranistes, the followers of Voiture, and the Jobistes, those 
•of Benserade, produced reams of sonnets, epigrams, and 
similar verses. This habit of occasional versification con- 
tinued long. It led as a less important t^onsequonco to the 
rhymed Gazettes <A Loret, which recount in octosyllabic 
verse of a light and lively kind the festivals and court 
events of the early years of Louis XIV. It led also to 
perhaps the most remarkable non-dramatic poetry of the 
•century, the Contes eaidi Fables of La Fontaine (1621-1695), 
No French writer is bettor known than La Fontaine, and 
there is no need to dilate on his merita It has been well 
said that he completes Moli^re, and that the two together 
give something to French literature which no other litera- 
ture possesses. Yet La Fontaine is after all only a writer 
of fabliaux, in the language and with the manners of his 
own century. 

All the writers we have mentioned belong more or less 
to the first half of the century, and so do Conrart, Fureti^re, 
Chapelle, Desmarets, and others not worth special mention. 
The latter half of the centur}" is far less productive, and the 
poetical quality of its production is even lower than the 
quantity. In it Boileau (1636-1711) is the chief poetical 
figure. Nilxt to him can only be mentioned Madame 
De8hou]i6re8(1638-1694),Br6beuf, the translator of Lucan, 
Quinault (1655-1688), the composer of opera libretti. It 
m almost impossible to call either of these writers poets, 
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with the doubtful exception of Quinault The denunciation 
of Boileau as a versifier whose best verses are those of a 
promising sixth-form boy, and bis worst those of an un- 
promising boy in the third form, is not epigram or exag- 
geration. Ilis satire, where it has much merit, is usually 
borrowed direct from Horace. He had a certain faculty as 
a critic of the slashing order, and might havi- )>r()fitably used 
it if he hod written in prose. But of his poetry it must be 
said, not so much that it is bad, as that it is not poetry at 
all, and the same is geuerally true of all those who followed 
him, with the possible exception of J. B. Rousseau, from 
Chi^ulieu (1639-1720) and La Fare (1644-1712) toDeldle 
(1738-1813) and Le Brun (1729-1807). 

17/4 Cc^xiury Drama. — We have already seen how the 
mediaeval theatre was formed, and how in the second half 
of the 16th century it met with a formidable rival in the 
clansical drama of Jodollo and Gamier. In 1588 mysteries 
had been prohibited, and with the prohibition of the 
mysteries the Confraternity of the Passion lost the principal 
part of its reason for existence. The other bodies and 
societies of amateur actors hod already perished, and at 
length the Hotel ile Bourgogne itself, the homo of the con* 
fraternity, had been handed over to a regular troop ot 
actors, while companies of strollera, whose life has been 
vividly depicted in the Boman Gomiqne of Scarron and the 
Capiiaixte Fx^acasse of TbtJophile Gautier, wandered all 
about the provinces. The old farce was for a time maim 
tained or revived by Tabarin, a remarkable figure in dram- 
atic histor}^ of whom but little is known. The great 
dramatic author of the first quarter of the 1 7th century was 
Alexandre Hardy (1560-1631), who surpassed even Hey- 
wood in fecundity, and very nearly approached the porten- 
tous productiveness of Lope do Vega. Seven hundred is 
put down as the modest total of Ilardy^s )>iec('s, but not 
much more than a twentieth of these exist in [U'lnt. From 
tliese latter we can judge Hardy. They are hardly up tc 
the level of the worst specimens of the contemporary 
Elizabethan theatre, to which, however, they bear a certain 
resemblance. Marston’s Insatiate Countess and the worst 
parts of Chapman’s Bussy (SAmhois may give English 
readers some notion of them. Yet Hardy was not totally 
devoid of merit, lie imitated and adapted Spanish litera- 
ture, which was at this time to France what Italian was in 
the century before and English in the century after, in the 
most indiscriminate manner. But he had a considerable 
command of grandiloquent and melodramatic expression, a 
sound theory if not a sound practice of tragic writing, and 
that peculiar knowledge of tlieatrical art and of the taste of 
the theatrical public which since his time has been the 
8])ecial possession of the French playwright It is instruc 
tivo to compare the influence of his irregular and faulty 
genius with that of the regular and precise Malherbe 
From Hardy to Rotrou is, in point of literary interest, a 
great step, and from Rotrou to Corneille a greater. Yet 
the theory of Hardy only wanted the genius of Rotrou 
and Corneille to produce the latter. Rotrou ( 1 609-1 650) has 
been called the French Marlowe, and there is a curious 
likeness and yet a curious contrast between the two poets. 
The best parts of Rotrou’s two best plays, Yexireslas and St 
Genesty are quite beyond comparison in respect of anything 
that preceded them, and the central speech of the last-nameil 
play will rank with anything in French dramatic poetry. 
We must, despite the necessity of excluding personal details 
from this article, add that the noble personal character of 
this little known French dramatist, his generous acknow- 
ledgment of Corneille who succeeded and surpassed him, 
and the devotion with which he sacrificed his life to his 
oflicial duty, are almost as admirable as his works. Con- 
temporary with Rotrou were other dramatic writers of con- 
siderable dramatic importance, most of them distiugiiisbed 
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by the faults of the Spe^tueh scnool, its declamatory rodo- 
montade, its conceits, and its occasionally preposterous 
action. Jean de Sclidlaodre (d. 1635) lias left us a remark- 
able work in Tyr et Sidon, Theojdiile de Viau in Pyrame 
et Thisbe and in Pasiphm produced a singular mixture of 
the classicism of Qarnier and the extravagancies of Hardy. 
Scudcry in VA moiir Tyrannypie and other plays achieved 
a considerable success. The JA/nVmwe of Tristan (IGOl- 
1655) and the i^siplmnuhe oi Mairet (1604-1668) are the 
chief pieces of their authors. Mairet resembles Marston in 
something more than his choice of subject. Another 
dramatic writer of some eminence is Du Ryer (1605-1648), 
But the feitility of France at this moment in dramatic 
authors was immunse; nearly 100 are enumerated in the 
tenallle. 6rst <)uartcr of the century. The early plays of Corneille 
(1606 IGSl) showed all the faults of his contem|>oraries 
coinhitied with merits to which none of them except llotrou, 
and Rotrou himself only in part, could lay claim. His first 
j)lay was Mt-Ute, a comedy, and in Clitandre^ a tragedy, he 
soon produced what may perhaps be not inconveniently 
taken as the typical piece of the school of Hardy. A full 
account of Corneille may be found elsewhere. It is suf- 
ficient to say here that his importance in French literature 
is quite as great in the way of influence and example as in 
the way of intellectual excellence. The Cid and the Menr 
ietir are respectively the first examples of French tragedy 
and comedy which can be called modern. But this influ- 
ence and exam])le did not at first find many imitators. 
Corneille was a member of llicheliou’s baud of five poets. 
Of the other four llotroii alone deserves tlie title ; the remain- 
ing three, Boisrobert, Colletet, ami Lestoilo, are as dramatists 
worthy of no notice, nor were they soon followed by others 
more worthy. Yet before many years had passed the exam- 
ples which Corneille had sot in tragedy and in comedy were 
followed up by unquestionably the greatest comic writer, 
and by one who long held the position of the greatest tragic 
writer of France. Beginning with mere farces of the Italian 
type, and passing from these to comodios still of an Italian 
charactei', it was in Lee Prkdeusea acted in 1659, 

Moll&TCb that MoliiTC (1622-1673), in the words of a spectator, hit 
at last on *‘la bonne comcdic.” The next fifteen years 
comprise the whole of his best known work, the finest ex- 
pression beyond doubt of a certain class of comedy that any 
ft a cAn a. literature has produced. The tragic masterpieces of llacine 
(1639-1699) were not far from coinciding with the comic 
masterpieces of Moli^re, for with the exception of the re- 
markable aftergrowth of Et^iher and Athalie^ they were 
produced chiefly between 1667 and 1677. Both llacine and 
Moli^^o fall into the class of writers who require separate 
mention. Here we cun only remark that both to a certain 
extent committed, and, which is still more to our purpose, 
set the example of a fault which distinguished much subse- 
ijuout French dramatic literature. This was the too great 
mdivulualizmg of one point in a character, and the making 
the man or woman nothing but a blunderer, a lover, a cox- 
comb, a tyrant, and the like. The very titles of French 
plays show this influence, — they are “ Le Grondeur,” 
Le Joueur,” «kc. The complexity of human character is 
Ignored, This fault distinguishes both Molihre and Kaciue 
from \\riters of the very highest order; and in especial it 
distinguishes the comedy of Moli^jro and the tragedy of 
Racine from the comedy and tragedy of Shakespeare. In 
all probability this and other defects of the French drama, 
which are lud wholly apparent in the work of Moli^re and 
Corneille, are shv>wu in their most favourable light in those 
of Racine, and appear in all their deformity in the succes- 
sors of the latter, arise from the ligid adoption of the 
Aristotelian theory of the drama with its unities and other 
restrictions, especially as transmitted by Horace through 
Boileau. This odoption was very much due to the influence 


of the French Academy, which was founded in 1629, and 
which continued the tradition of Malherbe b attempting 
constantly to school and correct, as the phi*ase went, the 
somewhat disorderly instincts of the early French stage, 
It is difficult to say whether the subordination of all other 
classes of composition to the drama which has ever since 
beeu characteristic of French literature was or was not 
due to the predilection of Richelieu, the main protector, if 
not exactly the founder of the Academy, for the theatre. 
Among the immediate successors and later contemporaries 
of the three great dramatists we do not find any who 
deserve high rank as tragedians, though there are some 
whose comedies are more than respectable. It is at least 
significant that the restrictions imposed by the academic 
theory on the comic drama were far less severe than those 
wliich tragedy had to undergo. The latter was practically 
confined in respect of sources of attraction to the dexterous 
manipulation of the unities ; the interest of a plot attenuated 
as much as possible, and intended to produce, instead of 
pity a mild sympathy, and instead of terror a mild alarm 
(for the purists decided against Corneille that admiration 
was not a tragic passion ’’); and lastly the composition of 
long tirades of smooth but monotonous verses arranged m 
couplets tipped with delicately cai'eful rhymes. Only 
Thomas Corneille (1625-1706), the inheritor of an eldei 
tradition and of a great name, deserves to he excepted from 
the condemnation to be passed on the lesser tragedians of 
this period. He was unfortunate in possessing his brother’s 
name, and in being, like him, too voluminous in his com- 
positions ; but Cammaf Anane^ Le ( ^omte d^Essex, are not 
tragedies to be despised. On the other hand the names of 
Campistron (1656-1737) and Prudon (1632-1698) only 
serve to point injurious comparisons ; Duchc^ (1660 -1704) 
and La Fosse (1C53-1708) are of still loss importance, and 
Quinault’s tragedies arc chiefly remarkable because he had 
the good sense to give up writing them and to take to opera. 
The general excellence of French comedy, on the other hand, 
was sufficiently vindicated. Besides the splendid sum of 
Moli^re’s work, the two great tragedians had each, in Le 
Menteur and Les Plaideurs^ set a capital example to their 
successors, which was fairly f ollou ed. Brueys ( 1 640-1 723) 
and Palaprat (1650-1721) brought out once more the ever 
new Advocat Patelin, Qiiiuault and Campistron wrote fair 
comedies. Dancourt (1661-1726), Dufregny (1G84-1721), 
Boursault (1638-1701), were all comic writers of consider- 
able merit. But the chief comic dramatist of the latter 
period of the 17th century was Rcgtiard (1655-1709), 
whose Joueur and Lhjataire are comedies almost of the first 
lunk. 

\lth Gmtury Fiction, — In the department of literature 
which comes betw^ocn poetry and prose, that of romance 
writing, the 17th century, excepting i»ne remarkable de 
velopmcnt, was not very fertile it devoted itself to so 
many new or changed forms of literature that it had no 
time to anticipate the modern novel. Y"et at the beginning 
of the century one very curious form of romance writing 
was diligently cultivated, and its popularity, for the time im- 
mense, perhaps prevented the introduction of any stronger 
style, to which at the same tipie the poetical trifles of the 
literary coteries, the memoirs of the Fronde, and the dramas 
of the epoch of Louis XlV. were unfavourable. It is 
perhaps curious that, as the first quarter of the 17th century 
was pre-eminently the epoch of Spanish influence in France, 
the distinctive satire of Cervantes should have been less 
imitated than the models which Cervantes satirized. How- 
ever this may be, the romances of 1600 to 1650 form a class 
of literature vast, isolated, and, perhaps of all inch classes 
t»f literature, most utterly obsolete and extinct. Taste, 
affectation, or antiquarian diligence have, at one time or 
another, restored to a just, and sometimes a more than just, 
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meteun of reputation most of the literary relies of the past 
Romances of ofalvalry, fabliaux, early drama, Proven^l 
poetry, prose chronicles, have all had, and deservedly, their 
rehabilitators^ But Polexandre and Vl^patre^ GlUie and 
the Grand Cyrm^ have been too heavy for all the industry 
and energy of literary antiquarians. As we have already 
hinted, the nearest ancestry which can be found for them 
is the romances of the Amadis typo. But the Amadis^ and 
in a less degree its followers, although long, are long in 
virtue of incident. The romances of the Glelie tyj^o are 
long in virtue of interminable discourse, moralizing, and 
description. Their manner is not unlike that of the 
Arcadia and the Euphuea which preceded them in England ; 
and they express in point of stylo the tendency which 
simultaneously manifested itself all over Europe at this 
period, and whose chief exponents were Gongora in Spain, 
Marini in Italy, and Lyly in England. Everybody knows 
the Carte de Tendre which originally ai)peared in Glelie^ and 
most people have heard of the shepherds and shepherdesses 
who figure in Astree of D'Lirfe (15C7-1625), on the 
borders of the Lignou ; but here general knowledge ends, 
and there is perhaps no reason why it should go much 
farther. It is sufficient to say that Mademoiselle do 
Bcudf^ry (1607-1701) principally devotes herself to labori- 
ous gallantry and heroism, La Calpren^de (1610-1603) to 
something which might have been the historical novel if it 
had been constructed on a less preposterous scale, and 
Gomberville (1600-1647) to moralizings and theological 
discussions on Jansonist principles. In the latter imrt of 
the century, the example of La Fontaine, though ho himself 
wrote in poetry, helped to recall the tale-tellers of France 
to an occupation more worthy of them, more suitable to the 
genius of the literature, and more likely to last. The reac- 
tion against the Glelie school produced first Madame de 
Villedieu (Catherine Desjardins) (1631-1683), a fluent and 
facile novelist, who enjoyed great but not enduring popu- 
larity. The form which the prose tale took at this period 
was that of the fairy story. Perrault (1628-1703) and 
Madame d^Aulnoy (d. 1705) composed specimens of this 
kind which have never ceased to be 2 )opular since. 
Hamilton ( 646-1720), the author of the w^ell-known 
Mhtioirci d GrammorU, wrote similar stories of extnior- 
dinary merit in style and ingenuity. There is yet a third 
rlass of prose writing which deserves to be mentioned. It 
also may iirobably be traced to Spanish intlueneo, that is 
to say, to the picaroon romances which the 16th and 17th 
centuries produced in Spain in large numbers. The most 
remarkable examine of this is the Homan Gomique of the 
burlesque writer Scarron. The Roman Jiourr/eois of 
Furetiire also deserves mention as a collection of i>icture8 
of the life of the time, arranged in the most desultory 
manner, but drawn with great vividness, observation, and 
skill. A remarkable writer who had great iiifiuenco on 
Moliiiro, has also to be mentioned in this connexion rather 
than in any other. This is Cyrano de Bergerac (1620- 
1655), who, besides composing doubtful comedies and 
tragedies, writing ^lolitical 2 )am])hlots, and exercising the 
task of literary criticism in objecting to Scarron’s burlesques, 
produced Voyages d la Lnne et au iSoleil, half romantic and 
half satirical compositions, in which some have seen the 
original of Galliveds Travels^ in which others have dis- 
covered only a not very successful imitation of Rabelais, and 
which, without attempting to decide these questions, may 
fairly be ranked in the same class of fiction with che master- 
pieces of Swift and llabelais, though of course at an immense 
distance below^ thorn. One other work, and in literary influ- 
ence perhaps the most remarkable of its kind in the 
century, remains. Madame de Lafayette, the friend of La 
Rochefoucauld and of Madame de Sdvigu^, though she did 
not exactly auticipate the modem no'^el, showed the way 
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to it in her stories, the principal of which are Zdide and still 
more La Pi'incesse de Gl^s, The latter, though a long way 
from Manon Lescaut^ Clarusay or Tom Jonesy is a longer 
way still from Polexandre or the Arcadia, The novel be- 
comes in it no longer a more or less fletitious chronicle, but 
an attempt at least at the display of character. La Prin- 
cesse de Glhjes has never been one of the works widely popu- 
lar out of their own country, nor perhaps does it deserve 
such popularity, for it has more grace than strength ; but 
as an original effort in an important direction its historical 
value is considerable. But with this exception, the art of 
fictitious prose composition, except on a small scale, is cer- 
tainly not one in which the century excelled, nor are any 
of the masterpieces which it produced to be ranked in this 
class. 

llih Century Prose, — If, however, this was the case, it 
cannot be said that French jiruso as a whole was unproduo 
tive at this time. On the contrary, it was now*, and only 
now, that it attained the strength and perfection for which 
it bos been so long renowned, and which has perha 2 )s, by a 
curious process of compensation, somewhat deteriorated 
since the restoration of poetry proper in France. The prose 
Malherbe of French literature was Balzac (1594-1654). 
The writers of the 17th century had i>i*actically created the 
literary language of prose, but they had not created a prose 
style. The charm of Rabelais, of Amyot, of Montaigne, 
and of the numerous writers of tales amlmemuiis whom we 
have noticed, was a charm of exuberance, of naivekS of pic- 
turesque effect, — in short, of a mixture of poetry and 2 >rose, 
ra{!her than of prose proper. Sixteenth century French prose 
is a delightful instrument in the hands of men and women 
of genius, but in the hands of those who have not genius it 
is full of defects, and indeed is nearly unreadable. Now, 
prose is essentially an instrument of all work. The poet 
who has not genius had better not write at all ; the prose 
writer often may and sometimes must dispense with this 
qualification. He has need, therefore, of a suitable machine 
to help him to perform his task, and this macliine it is the 
glory of Balzac to have done more than any other }>ersun to 
create. He produced himself no great work, Lis princijial 
writings being letters, a few discourses and dissertations, and 
a work entitled Le i^ocrate Ghretieuy a sort of treatise on 
political theology. But if the matter of his work is not of 
the first im 2 )ortance, its manner Is of a very different value. 
Instead of the endless diffuseness of the preceding century, 
its ill-furniod or rather unformed sentences, and its 
ha 2 )hazard 2 >oriods, we find clauses, sentences, and para- 
graphs distinctly 2 fiannod, sha 2 )ed, and balanced, a cadence 
introduced which is rhythmical but not metrical, and, in 
short, 2 >roHe which is written knowingly instead of the prose 
which is unwittingly talked. It has been well said of him 
that he “i!*crit 2^0111 ('‘crire”; and such a man, it is evident, 
if he does nothing else, sots a valuable exam 2 >le to those who 
write because they have something to say. lie has time 
which they have not to make tecbnicBl discoveries in his 
art, and bis technical discoveries are in turn at their service, 
while they are almost compelled to make use of them by 
the a 2 >petite for such rofinoiuonts which his works have 
created in the public. Voiture seconded Balzac without 
much intending to do so. His 2 >rose style, also chiefly con- 
tained in letters, is lighter than that of his con tern [lorary, 
and helped to gain for French i)ro8e the tradition of vivacity 
and sparkle which it has always 2 ) 08 sessed, as well as that 
of correctness and grace. 

\lih Ceniiiry History, — In historical conq^osition, es 2 )e- 
cially in the de 2 )artment of memoirs, this period was ex- 
ceedingly rich, yet the first and perha 2 is the greatest of its 
historical works was not comiioscd in French. The ThuanUy 
or history of De Thou, was written in Latin, and only trans- 
lated into French more than a century after its author’s 
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But» ako at the beginning of the century, another 
writer composed on a larger plan an entire history of France. 
This was M6xeray (1610-1 G85) whoso work, though not 
exhibiting the perfection of stylo at which some of his con- 
temporaries hacl already arrived, and though still more or less 
tincritical, yet deserves the title of history. The example of 
M(^*zeray and Do Thou was followed by a large number of 
writers, some of extended works, some of histories in pa^ 
M(^zeray himself is said to have had a considerable share in 
the /lutoire i/u Uoi Henri It Grand by the Archbishop 
P<ir6fixe (lOO.'l-lGTO) , Mai mbourg wrote histories of the 
Crusades and of the League; Pellisson (1624-1693) gave a 
history of Louis XIV. Still later in the centuiy, or at the 
beginning of the next, many lengthy historical works were 
composed The }*6rt* d’OrliSans (1644-1698) wrote a 
history of the revolutions of England, the P^re Daniel 
(1649-1728), like D’()rl<3an8 a Jesuit, composed a lengthy 
liistory (»f France and a shorter one on the French military 
forces. Finally, at the end of the period, comes the greet 
erclosuistical history of Fleury (1640-1723), a work which 
perhu])s belongs more to the section of erudition than to 
that of history proper. Three small treatises, however, 
com[)osed by different authors towards the middle part of 
the century, supply remarkable instances of prose style in 
its apiilication to history. These are the Conjurations du 
Comte (le hesque^ written by the famous Cardinal de Retz 
(1614-1679), the Conspiration de WaUiein of Sarrasin, and 
the ConjuraiUm ties Esirngmls conire Venise^ composed in 
1672 by the Abb4 de St U6al, the author of various his- 
torical and critical works deserving leas notice. These thtee 
works, whoso similarity of subject and successive composi- 
tion at short intervals leave little doubt that a certain 
amount of intentional rivalry animated the two later authors, 
are among the earliest and best oxainjiles of the monographs 
for which French, in point of grace of style and lucidity of 
exposition, has long been the most successful vehicle of 
ex[)ru4sion among European languages. Among other 
writers of history, as distinguished from memoirs, need 
only bo noticed Agrippa d’Aubigne, whose Uisioirt Uni- 
verselle closed his long and varied list of works, and Varillas 
(1624-1696), a historian chiefly remarkable for his extreme 
untrust worthiness. In point of memoirs and correspond- 
ence the period is hardly loss fruitful than that which pre- 
ceded it. The JUfjistres-JounMHX" of Pierre do Tlhoile 
(1310“ 1611), only now being published as a whole, consist 
of a diary something of the Pepys character, kept for nearly 
forty years by a person in high oflicial employment. The 
memoirs of Sully (1560-1641), published under a curious 
title too long to quote, date also troui this time, as do the 
Letters of Cardinal d’Ossat (1536-1604), much and de- 
servedly praised by Lord Chesterfield as models of business 
writing, and the E ec/ociations of the President Jeannin 
(1544- 1622), who conducted the affairs of Henry IV. iu 
Ilulland. The king himself has left a considerable corre- 
spondence, which is Cot destitute of literary merit, though 
not etpiiil to the memoirs of his wife. The rule of Richelieu 
was soarcidy favourable to memoir writing ; but both this 
and earlier times found chronicle iu the singular Historiettes 
of Tullciiiuut des Roaux (1619- ? ), a collection of anec- 
dotes, fie(iuently scandalous, reaching from the times of 
Henry IV. to those of Louis XIV., to which may be joined 
the Letferis iif (}uy Patin (1602-1676). The early years of 
the latter luonarcli and the period of the Fronde had the 
Cardinal de Ret/ Inmself, thou whom no one was certainly 
better qualified for historian, not to mention a crowd of 
others, of whom Madame do Motteville (1621-1689) is per- 
haps the princi[)al. From this time memoirs and memoir 
writers went evt^ muliiplying. The queen of them all is 
Madame do Sevigne (1627-1696), on whom, as on most of 
the great and better-known writers whom we have had and 
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shall have to mention, ft is jmpoiisibte lUi&tB to dw'elt 
len^h* The last half of the century pnMluced crowds of 
similar but inferior writers. The memoirs of the Duchesse 
d’Orkans, of Fouqudt, of Bussy-Rabutin (author of a kind 
of scandalous chronicle called JIutoirt Amoureme de$ 
Gaults), and of Madame de Maintenon, perhaps deserve 
notice above the others. But this was in truth the style 
of composition in which the age most excelled. Memoir 
I writing became the occupation not so much of persons 
who made history, as was the case from Comines to De 
Hetz, as of those who, having culture, leisure, and oppor- 
tunity of (Observation, devoted themselves to the task of 
recording the deeds of others, and still more of regarding 
the incidents of the busy, splendid, and cultivated if some- 
what frivolous world of the court, in which, from the time 
of LouIb XlV.k majority, the political life of the nation and 
almost its whole history were centred. Many, if not most, 
of these writers were women, who thus founded the cele- 
brity of the French lady for managing her motber-tonguev 
and justified by results the taste and tendencies of the blue- 
stockings and priicietiaes of the H6tel Bambouillet and 
similar coteries. The life which these writers saw before 
them furnished them with a subject to be handled with the 
minuteness and care to which they had been accustomed in 
the ponderous romances of the Cltlit type, but also with 
the wit and terseness hereditary iu France, and only tem- 
porarily absent in those ponderous compositions. The 
efforts of Balzac and the Academy supplied a suitable lan- 
guage and style, and the increasing tendency towards epi- 
grammatic moralizing, which reached its acme in La Roche- 
foucauld (1663-1680) and La Bruyere (1639-1696), added 
in most cases point and attractivenejss to their writings. 

17^4 Century Philosophers and Theologians , — ‘To these 
moralists we might, perhaps, not inappiopriately pass at 
once. But it seems better to consider first the philosophical 
and theological developments of the age, which must share 
with its historical exporicuces and studies the credit of pro- 
ducing these writers. Philosophy proper, as we have 
already had occasion to remark, had hitherto made no use 
of the vulgar tongue. The 1 6tli century had contributed 
a few vernacular treatises on logic, a considerable body of 
political and ethical writing, and a good deal of sceptical 
speculation of a more or less vague character, continued 
into our present o[>och by such writers as La Mothe lo 
Vayer (1588-1672), the last representative of the orthodox 
doubt of Montaigne and Charron. But iu metaphysics 
proper it had not dabbled. The 17tb century, on the con- 
trary, was to produce iu Descartes (1596-1650) at once a 
master of prose style, the greatest of French philosophers, 
and one of the greatest metaphysicians, not merely of 
France and of the 17 th century, but ot all countries and 
times. Even be tore Descartes there had been considerable 
and important developments of metaphysical speculation in 
France. Early in the century, tlie Italian Lucilio Yanini 
was burnt at Toulouse, nominally, like Bruno, for atheism, 
but really for the adoption of the negative philosophy of 
Pomponatius and others. The first eminent philosopher of 
French birth was Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655). Gassendi 
devoted himself to the maintenance of a modernized form 
of the Epicurean doctrines, but he wrote mainly, if not en 
tirely, iu Latin. Another sceptical philosoplier of a leaf 
scientific character was the physicist Naud6, who, like 
many others of the philosophers of the time, was accused of 
atheism. But as none of these could approach Descartes in 
philosophical power and originality, so also none has even 
a fraction of his importance iu the history of French litera- 
ture. It is with this latter alone that we are here concerned. 
Descartes stands with Plato, and possibly Berkeley and 
Malebranche, at the head of all philosophers in respect of 
style ; and in hk case the excellence is far more remarkable 
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than in otlinrs^ inasmuch as he had absolutel^r no models, 
and was forced iu a groat degree to create the language 
which he used. The Biscours de h MHhodc is not only 
one o! the epoch-making books of philosophy, it is also one 
of the epoch-making books of French style. Almost every 
page of it might have been written by a master of the 
langnage at the present day, while there is the greatest 
possible contrast between those pages and those of even the 
best French prose writers a few years previously. Nor 
was the influence of Descartes in literature less than 
his influence iu philosophy. The tradition of his clear and 
perfect style was taken up, not merely by his philosophical 
disciples, but also by Pascal (1623-1662) and the school 
of Port Royal, who will be noticed presently. The very 
genius of the Cartesian philosophy w^as intimately 
connected with this clearness, distinctness, and severity of 
style ; and there is something more than a fanciful contrast 
between these literary characteristics of J )escart 08 , on the 
one hand, and the elaborate splendour of Bacon, the knotty 
and crabbed strength of Hobbes, and the commonplace and 
almost vulgar slovenliness of Locke. Of the followers of 
Descartes, putting aside the Port Royalists, by far the moat 
distinguished, both in philosophy and in literature, is 
Male- Malebranche (1631-1716). His Hcc/iercke de la Verite^ 
braiiciic. admirable as it is for its subtlety and its consecutiveness of 
thouoht, is equally admirable for its elegance of style. 
Malebranche cannot indeed, like his great master, claim 
absolute originality. But his excellence as a writer is as 
great as, if not greater than, that of Descartes, and the Re- 
cherche remains to this day the one philosophical treatise of 
great length and abstnisoness which, merely as a book, is 
delightful to road, — not like the works of Plato and Berkeley, 
because of the adventitious graces of dialogue or description, 
but from the purity and grace of the language, and its 
admirable adjustment to the purposes of the argument. 
Yet, for all this, philosophy hardly flourished in France. 
It was too intimately connected with theological and ecclesi- 
astical questions, and especially with Jansenism, to escape 
suspicion and persecution. Descartes himself was for much 
of his life an exile in Holland and Sweden i and though 
the unquestionable orthodoxy of Malebranche, the strongly 
religious cast of his works, and the remoteness of the 
abstruse region in which he sojourned from that of the con- 
troversies of the day protected him, other followers of 
Descartes were not so fortunate. Holland, indeed, became 
a kind of city of refuge for students of philosophy, though 
even in Holland itself they were by no means entirely safe 
from persecution. By far the most remarkable of French 
philosophical sojourners in the Netherlands was Pierre 
Bayle (1647-1706), a name not perhaps of the first rank in 
respect of literary value, but certainly of the first as regards 
literary influence. Bayle, after oscillating between the two 
confessions, nominally remained a Protestant in religion. 
In philosophy he in the same manner oscillated between 
Descartes and Gassendi, Anally resting in an equally 
nominal Cartesianism. Bayle was in fact, both in philo- 
sophy and in religion, merely a sceptic, with a scepticism 
at once like and unlike that of Montaigne, and difi'erenced 
both by temperament and circumstance. The scepticism of 
Montaigne is mainly moral in character, and represents the 
good-humoured but satiated indifference of the gentleman of 
the Renaissance, who has known both business and pleasure, 
and, though undervaluing neither, sees the drawbacks of 
both. That of Bayle is the scepticism of the mere student, 
exercised more or less in all histories, sciences, and philo- 
sophies, and intellectually unable or unwilling to take a side. 
His style is hardly to be called good, being diffuse and often 
inelegant. But his great dictionary, though one of the most 
heterogeneous and unmethodical of compositions, exercised 
an enormous influence both on the Continent and in Eug- 
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land, especially on the Continent. It has been or might be 
called the Bible of the IBth century, and coutaiiis in the 
germ all the desultory philosophy, the ill-ordered scepticism, 
and the critical but negatively critical acuteness of the 
Aufkldrung, Locke and Newton had indeed to be super- 
added to Bayle, and Voltaire iu matter, though by no 
means in form, represents little more than the union of the 
three. 

We have said that the philosophical, theological, and 
moral tendencies of the century, which produced, with the 
exception of its dramatic triumphs, all its gieatost literary 
works, are almost iucxtricably intermingled. Its earliest 
years, however, bear in tlieological matters rather the com- 
plexion of the previous centiiiy. Du Perron and St Francis* 
of Sales survived until nearly the end of its first quarter, 
and the most remarkable aurks of the latter bear the dates 
of 1608 and later. It was not, however, till some years had 
{flissed, till the coimter-lleformation had lecon verted the 
largest and most power! ul portion of the Huguenot party, 
and till the influence of Jansenms and Descartes had time 
to work, that the extraordinary outburst of Galilean theo- 
logy, both in pulpit and press, took place. 1'bo Jansonist 
controversy may perhaps be awarded the merit of provoking 
this, as far as writing was concerned. The extraordinary 
eloquence of conteiuporary pulpit oratory may be set down 
partly to the zeal for conversion of uliich Du Perron and 
De Bales had given the example, partly to the same taste 
of the time which encouraged dramatic peiformanccs, tor 
the sermon and the tirade have much in lommon. Jan- 
senius himself, though a Dutchman by biith, passed muclv 
time in France, and it was iu France that he found most 
disciples. These disciples consisted in the Arst place oi the 
members of the society of Port Royal des Champs, a coteiie* 
after the fashion of the time, but one which devoted itself 
not to sonnets or madrigals but to devotional exorcises, 
study, and the teaching of youth. This cAtorie early port 
adopted the Cartesian philosophy, and the Port Royal logic Hoysb 
was the most remarkable popular hand book of that school. 

In theology they adopted Jansenism, and were iu conse- 
quence soon at daggers drawn with the Jesuits, according to 
the polemical habits of the time. The most distinguished 
champions on the Jansenist side were the Abb6 de St Cyran 
and Antoine Arnauld, but by far the most important literary 
results of the quarrel were the famous Prtmiwiales of 
Pascal, or, to give them their proper title, Lettres £critis 
d nn Provinci(d. The original occasion of these remark- 
able letters was the condemnation of Arnauld at the Sor- 
bonno. I’hey produced an immense effect ; their printers 
wore subjected to vigorous police investigations, but in 
vain ; and the incognito of the author was long preserved. 

With their matter we have nothing to do here. Their Pascau 
literary importance consists, not merely in their grace of 
style, but in the application to serious discussion of the 
peculiarly polished and quiet irony of which Pascal is the 
greatest master the world has ever seen. Up to this time 
controversy had usually been conducted either in the mere 
bludgeon fashion of the Scaligers and Buumaises, — of 
which in the vernacular the Jesuit Garasse (1585-1631) had 
already contributed remarkable examples to literary and 
moral controversy,— or else in a dull and legal style, or lastly 
under an envelope of Rabelaisian buffoonery, such as sur- 
vives to a considerable extent in the iSatire Mmijypee. 

Pascal set the example of combining the use of the most 
terribly effective weapons with good humour, good breeding, 
and a polished style. The example was largely followed, 
and the manner of Voltaire and his followers in the 18th 
century owes at least as much to Pascal as their method and 
matter do to Bayle. The Jansenists, attacked and perse- 
cuted by the civil power, which the Jesuits had contrived 
I to interest, were finally suppressed. But the Pronneiaies 
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bad given them an unapproachable superiority in matter of 
argument and literature. Their other literary works were 
inferior, though still remarkable, Aniauld (1012-1694) and 
Micole (1625-1695) managed their native language with 
rigour, if not exactly with grace. They maintained their 
Orthodoxy by writings, not merely against the Jesuits, but 
also against the Protestants, such as the Perpetvite de la 
Foi due to both, and the des Caikoliqun written 

by Arnauld alone. The latter, besides being responsible for 
a good deal of the Jt>gic {JJArt de Feitser) to which we 
have alludeil, wrote also much of a Grammaire Generate 
composed by the Port Jloyalists for the use of their pupils ; 
hut his princiiMil devotion was to theology and theological 
polomifh. 'J'o the latter Nicole also contributed Les 
Les fmttfjinaires^ and other works. The 
studious leclnses of Port Royal also produced a largo quan- 
tity ot niiHrollanooufl literary work, to which full justice has 
been done ui Saiiite-Beuvo’s well known volumes. ♦ 
17M (^entKVi/ J^reachers . — Wiien we think of Galilean 
theology during the 17th century, it is always with the 
famous pul[>it orators of the period that thought is most 
busied. Nor is this unjust, for though the most prominent 
of them all, ilossnet (1627-1701), was remarkable as a 
wiiter of matter intended to be read, not merely as a 
speaker of matter intended to bo heard, this double char- 
acter is not possessed by most of the orthodox theologians 
of the time ; and even Rossuet, great as is his genius, is 
more of a rhetorician than of a philosopher or a theologian. 
In no ((uarter was the advance of culture more remarkable 
in France than in the pulpit. We have already had occa- 
siou to notice the characteristics of French pulpit eloquence 
in the 15th and 16th centuries. Though this was very far 
frv)m destitute of vigour and imagination, the political frenzy 
of the preachers, and the habit of introducing anecdotic 
buffoonery, spoilt the eloquence of Maillard and of Kaulin, 
of Boucher and of Rose. The pciwerful use which the Re- 
formed ministers made of the pulpit stirred up their rivals ; 
the advance in science and classical study added weight and 
dignity to the matter of their discourses. The improvement 
of prose style and language provided them with a suitable 
instrument, and the growth of taste and refinement purged 
their sermons of grossness and buffoonery, of personal 
allusions, and even, as the monarchy became more absolute, 
of direct political purpose. The earliest exanqJes of this 
improved style were given by 8t Francis de Sales and by 
Fenouillot, bishop of Marseilles (d. 1652); but it was not 
till the latter half of the century, when the troubles of the 
Fronde had completely subsided, and the church was esta- 
blished in the favour of Louis XIV,, that the full offfores- 
renco of theological eloquence took place. There were at the 
time i>ulpit orators of considerable excellence in England, 
and perhaps Jeremy Taylor, assisted by the genius of the 
language, has WTought a vein more precious than any which 
the somewhat academic methods and limitations of the 
French teachers allowed them to reach. But no country 
has ever been able to show a more magnificent concourse of 
orators, sacred or jirofano, than that formed by Bossuet, 
FeSnelou (1651 1715), Flecliier (1632-1710), Mascaron 
(1631 1703), Bourdaloiio (1032 1704), and Massillon 
(1603 -17 12), to whom may be justly added the Protestant 
divines (laude (1619-1687) and Sanrin (1677-1730). 
The characteristics of all these were different, Bossuet, the 
earliest and certainly the greatest, was also the most uni- 
versal. He was not merely a preacher; he was, as wo have 
said, a controversialist, indeed somewhat too much of a 
controversialist, as his battle with Feuelon proved. He was 
a philos()phi(*al or at least a theological historian, and his 
Discours sur VU istoire Universefte is eijually remarkable from 
the point of view of theology, philosophy, history, and 
literature, Turuing to theological politics, he wrote his 
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Poliiiqm tirie de PJHcriture Saintc^ to theology proper his 
Meditations swr les MvamjUes and his Flcvatums sur ks 
Mysthres. But his principal work, after all, is his Otedsms 
Funehres. The funeral sermon was the special oratorical 
exercise of the time. Its subject and character invited the 
gorgeous if somewhat theatrical commonplaces, the display 
of historical knowledge and parallel, and the moralizing 
analogies, iu which the age specially rejoiced. It must also 
be noticed to the credit of the preachers that such occasions 
gave them opportunity, of which they rarely failed to avail 
themselves, of correcting the adulation which was but too 
frequently characteristic of the period. The spirit of these 
compositions is fairly refiected in the most famous and 
often quoted of their phrases, the opening **Mes fr&res, 

Dieii soul est grand ” of Massillon’s funeral discourse on 
Louis XIV.; and though panegyric is necessarily by no means 
absent, it is rarely carried beyond bounds. While Bossuet 
made liimself ebiofiy remarkable in his sermons and in 
his writings by an almost Hebraic grandeur and rudeness, 
the niore special cliaracteristics of Christianity, largely 
alloyed with a Greek and Platonic spirit, displayed them- F<Snelon 
solves in F<5nelon, A successor of 8t Francis do Sales, he 
found that even a previous canonization was not a safeguard 
for imitators. The Maximes des Saints of Fenelon, and 
later his J/e9noires Farticu/ie9‘s and Directions pour la CoiHr 
science d*uii lioiy were distinguished not only by a mystical 
theology wdiich was not relumed, but also by a very moder 
ate admiration for despotic government. In pure literature 
Fdnelon is not loss remarkable than in theology, politics, 
and morals. His practice in matters of style was admirable, 
as the universally known TMemaque sufficiently shows to 
those who know nothing else of his writing. But his taste, 
both in its correctness and its audacity, is perhaps more ad- 
mirable still. Despite of Malherbe,’ Balzac, Boiloau, and 
the traditions of nearly a century, he dared to speak favour- 
ably of Ronsard, and plainly expressed his opinion that the 
practice of his own contemporaries and predecessors had 
cramped and impoverished the French language quite as 
much as they had polished or purified it. The other 
doctors whom we have mentioned were more purely theo- 
logical than the accomplished archbishop of Cambray. 
FR^chier is somewhat more archaic in style than Bossuet or 
Fenelon, and he is also more definitely a rhetorician 
than either. Mascaron has the older fault of prodigal and 
somewhat indiscriminate erudition. But the two latest of 
the series, Bourdalouo aud Massillon, had far the greatest 
repute in their own time purely as orators, end perhaps do- 
served this preference. The difference between the two re- 
peated that between Du I’erron and De Sales, Bourdaloue’s 
great forte was vigorous argument and unsparing denuncia- 
tion, but he is said to have been lacking in the power of 
influencing and affecting his hearers. His attraction was 
jmrely intellectual, and it is reflected in his style, which is 
clear and forcible, but destitute of warmth and colour. 
Massillon, on the other hand, was remarkable for his pathos, 
and for his power of enlisting and influencing the sympathies 
of his hearers. The two Protestant ministers whom we 
have mentioned, though inferior to their rivals, yet deserve 
honourable mention among the ecclesiastical writers of the 
period. Claude engaged in a controversy with Bossuet, in 
which victory is claimed for the invincible eagle of Meaux. 

Baurin, by far the greater preacher of the two, long con 
tinned to occupy, and indeed still occupies, iu the librarie- 
of French Protestants the position given to Bossuet ano 
Massillon on the other side. 

\7th Century Moralists, — It is not surprising that th< 
works of Montaigne and Charron, with cho immense popu 
larity of the former, should have inclined the more thoughtfu 
minds iu France to moral reflexion, especially as many othe 
influences, both direct aud indirect, contributed to produce 
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Ihe Bame result. The constant tendency of the refinements 
in French prose was towards clearness, suocinctrioss, and 
pi^cision, the qualities most necessary in the moralist. 
The ^'haracteristica of the prevailing philosophy, that of 
Descartes, pointed in the same direction. It so happened, 
too, that the times were more favourable to the thinker and 
writer on ethical subjects than to the speculator in philo- 
sophy proper, in theology, or in politics. Both the former 
subjects exposed their cultivators, as we have seen, to the 
suspicion of unorthodoxy ; and to political speculation of 
any kind the rule of Richelieu, and still more that of Louis 
XIV., were in the highest degree unfavourable. No succes- 
sors to Bodin aud Du Vair appeared; and even in the domain 
of legal writings, which comes nearest to that of politics, 
but few names of enanence are to be found. The parlia- 
ments were rapidly becoming the submissive instruments of 
the monarch, and might be expected soon to degenerate 
into the assemblies whicb, in the next century, disgraced 
themselves for ever in the affairs of Galas and Sirven, La 
Barre and Lally. Only the name of Onier-Talon (1595- 
1657) really illustrates the legal annals of Franco at this 
period on the bench, aud that of Patru (1G04-168I) at 
the bar. Thus it happened that the interests of many 
diflereiit classes of persons were concentrated upon moral iz- 
ings, which took indeed very different forms iu the hands 
of Pascal and other grave and serious thinkers of the 
Jansonist complexion in theology, and in those of literaiy 
courtiers like JSt Fvremond (IG13-1703) and La Roche- 
foucauld, whose chief object was to depict the motives and 
characters promhieiit in ibo brilliant and not altogether fri- 
volous society in which they moved. Both classes, however, 
were more or less tempted by the cast of their thoughts and 
the genius of the language to adopt the tersest aud most 
epigrammatic form of expression possible, and thus to 
originate the in which, us its greatest writer of this 

century has said, “ the ambition of the author is to put a 
book into a page, a page into a phrase, and a phrase into 
a word.” The great genius and admirable stylo of Pascal 
are certainly not less shown in Ins Pemees than m his 
ProvincialeHy though perhaps the literary form of the former 
is less strikingly supreme than that of the latter. The 
author is more dominated by his subject, and dominates it 
less. The depth of his thought, of his doubt, of his belief, 
troubles sometimes the literary perfection of his style, but 
after all the excellence as literature of the Pensees is rather 
different from that of the ProvivcMes than inferior to it. 
Nicole, a far inferior WTiter a.s well as thinker, has also left 
a considerable number of Pemeeft, which have about them 
something more of the essay and less of the aphorism. 
They are, however, though not comparable to Pascal, ex- 
cellent in matter and style, and go far to justify Bayle in 
calling their author “Tuno des plus belles plumes de 
PEurope.” In sharp contrast with these thinkers, who are 
invariably not merely lespccters of religion but ardently aud 
avowedly religious, who treat morality from the point of 
view of the Bible and the church, there arose side by side 
with them, or only a little later, a very different group of 
moralists, whose writings have been as widely road, and w ho 
have had as great a pi*actical and literary influence as 
perhaps any other class of authors. The earliest to be bom 
and the last to die of these was St Evremond. St Evre- 
mond was long knowm rather os a conversational wit, some 
of whose good things were handed about in manuscript, or 
surreptitiously printed iu foreign lands, than as a writer, 
and this is still to a certain extent his reputation. He 
was at least as cynical as his still better known con- 
temporary La Rochefoucauld, if not more so, aud he had 
less intellectual force aud less nobility of character. But 
his wit was very great, aud it was not restrained by any 
inconvenient convictions or scruples. Presiding as he did 


in the society of Ninon de rEnclos, and over a considerable 
number of lesser wits, he sot the example of the brilliant 
societies of the next century. These in turn culminated in the 
Holbachiau group which was to render such powerful assist- 
ance in the diffusion of philosopbism, and to distinguish 
itself by the freedom, in every sense of the word, of its style 
of thought aud conversation. Many of St Evremond's 
printed works are nominally works of literary criticism, but 
the moralizing spirit pervades all of them. No wTiter had 
a greater influence on Voltaire, and through Voltaire on the 
w’holo course of French literature after him. In direct 
literary value, however, no comparison can bo made betw'eea 
St Evremond and the author of the Sentences et Maximea 
Morales. The Due de la Rochefoucauld has other literary i* lMi» 
claims besides those of this famous book. Ilis Memolres toaessM. 
were very favourably judged by his contemporaries, and 
they are still hold to deserve no little praise even among tho 
numerous and excellent works of the kind which that age 
of memoir writers proclncod. But while the Memoires thus 
invite comparison, tho Mariines ef Sentences stand alone. 

Even allowing that the mere publication of detached re 
flexions iu terse language W'as not absolutely new, it bad 
never been carried, perhaps has never since been carried, to 
such a perfection. Be‘%ido La Rochefoucauld all other 
writers are diffuse, vacillating, unfinished, rough. A very 
large number of his maxims do not exceed tw’o lines ; many 
are contained in half a dozen words ; and though he has no 
prudish or childish objection to more lengthy reflexions, 
these lengthier sections are proportionately as much cram- 
med and packed with thought as the shorter. The most 
remarkable thing, however, about them is not that there is 
never a word too much, but that, pregnant as they are, there 
is never a word too little. The thought is always fully 
expressed, not compressed. Frequently as the metaphor 
of minting or stamping coin has been applied to the art of 
managing words, it has never been applied so appropriately 
as to the maxims of La Rochefoucauld, each of which hais 
tho beauty, tho value, aud the clear-cut compactness of a 
medal. Ruch criticism as has been directed against them 
has invariably and necessarily busied itself witli their matter, 
and with the supposed selflsh aud cynical character of their 
thought. The form of them is almost beyond praise, and 
its excellencies, combined with their immense and enduring 
popularity, have had a very considerable share in influencing 
the character of subsequent French literature. Of hardly 
less importance in this respect, though of considerably less 
intellectual aud literary individuality, vras the translator 
of Theophrastus and the author of the Caracteres, La 
Bruy^jro. La Bruy6re, though frequently epigrammatic, did La 
not aim at the same incredible terseness as the author of Bmyim 
the Maximes. Ilis plan did not, indeed, render it neces- 
sary. Both in England and in France there had been 
during the whole of the century a mania for chaructci 
writing, both of the general and Theophrastic kind and ol 
the histoi ical and personal order. The latter, of which oui 
own Clarendon is perhaiis the greatest master, abound in 
the French memoirs of the period. The former, of which 
tho naive sketches of Earle and Overbnry are English ex* 
araples, culminated in those of La Bruy^re. These 
sketches were made palatable originally, though they are 
perhaps rendered less attractive now, by the multitude of 
half-veiled allusions to contemporary characters. They do 
not contain any of tho appalling and to some persons re- 
pulsive directness and ruthlessness of La Rochefoucauld. 

They are not only light and easy in manner and matter, but 
also in style, aud iu this resiiect, as in most others, the con- 
trast is remarkable. The work of La Bruy^re is essentially 
amusing, though it is instructive as well. It is the v ork of 
a man of great talent, acuteness, and observation, but 
tolerant to a certain extent of commonplaces and '*ompn> 
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miBefl. There ia neither compiomlse nor commonplace in 
I^a Rochefoucauld We have dwelt on these two remark- 
able books somewhat longer than on most single cAe/ 
dloeuvren of French Utereturo, because of tlioir extraordinary 
and enduring effect on the literature which followed them — 
an affect perhaps sujjorior to that oxercised by any other 
single work excejit the Rmtuxit de la Ro6t and the EssaU of 
Montaigne. 

\lth Century Savaiifn — Of the literature of the 17th 
century there only remains to bo dealt with the section of 
those writers who devoted themselves to scientific pursuits 
or to anticpumuti erudition of one form or another. It was 
in this century that literary criticism of French and in 
French fii'st began to be largely composed. It was very far, 
however, from attaining the excellence or observing the form 
‘ which It afterwards assumed. The institution ot the 
Academy led to various linguistic works. One of the 
earliest of these was the Remarques of the Savoyard Vaugelas 
(1685 1050), afterwards re -edited by Thomas Corneille. 
Pellisson wioto a history of the Academy itself when it had 
as yet but a brief one. The famous Examen du Ckl was 
an instance of the literary criticism of the time. Later, 
Boileau set the example of treating such subjects in verse, 
and in the latter part of the century Reflexions, Discourses, 
Observatiom, and the like, on particular styles, literary 
forms, and authors, became exceedingly numerous. In 
earlier years Franco possessed a numerous band of classical 
authors of the first rank, such as Scaliger and Casaubon, who 
did not 'lack followers. But all or almost all this sort of 
work was done in Latin, so that it contributed little to 
French litorature properly so-called. On tho other hand, 
mathematical studies wore pursued by persons of far other 
and far greater genius, and, taking from this time forward 
a consideiable position in education and literature in France, 
liad much influence on both. The mathematical discoveries 
of Pascal and Descartes are well known, and from their 
time forward until tho Revolution men of letters, such as 
Voltaire and Diderot, who would in Knglaud have been 
likely to hold aloof from such studies, devoted themselves 
thereto. Of science proper, apart from mathematics, 
France did nut pmduce many distinguished cultivators in 
this century. The philosophy of Descartes was not on the 
whole favourable to such investigations, which were in the 
Oontni. century to be pursued with ardour. Its tendencies 

vtttsy found more congonial vent and are more thoroughly exem- 
phfied in the famous quarrel between the ancients and the 
Hall mu* which was long carried on in tho latter part 

of the century between Boileau and Madame Dacier, on 
the one hand, and Perrault on the other, and which was so 
curiously renewed in England. Tho discussion was con- 
ducted, us is well known, without very much knowledge 
or judgment among tho disputants on the one side or on 
the other. But at this very time there were in France 
students and scholars of tho most profound erudition. We 
have already mentioned Fleury and his ecclesiastical history. 
But Floury is only the last and the most popular of a race 
of omnivorous and untiring scholars, whose labours have 
ever since, until the modern fashion of first-hand investiga- 
tions came in, furnished the bulk of historical and scholarly 
references and ipiotations. To this century belong Tille- 
mont (16'i7~-1698), whose enormous Ilistoire des Einpereurs 
and Mhnones potir servir a VHistoire Ecclesiasliqtie served 
Qibbon and a hundred others as quarry ; Ducange (1614- 
1688), whose well-known glossary was only one of numerous 
productions ; Mabillon (1622-1707), one of the most volu- 
minous of the voluminous Benedictines ; and Montfaucon 
(1655—1741), chief of all authorities of the dry-as-dust kind 
on classical archaeology and art. 

Opening of the 18fA Century . — The beginning of tlio 18th 
oentury is among the dead seasons of French literature. 
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All the greatest men whose names had illustrated the reign 
of Louis XIV. in profane literature passed away long befon 
him, and the last if the least of them, Boileau and Thomas 
Corneille, only survived into the very earliest years of the 
new age. The political and military disasters of the last 
years of the reign Were accompanied by a state things in 
society unfavourable to literary development. A show, 
purely external and hypocritical, of devotion, put ou to 
please the aged monarch, covered an interior of frivolity and 
licentiousness which was for the time dissevered from such 
intellectual activity as has often accompanied similar 
states of morality in France. The devotion to pure litera- 
ture and philosophy proper which Descartes aud Corneillo 
had inspired had died out, and the devotion to physical 
science, to sociology, and to a kind of free-thinkiug optimism 
which was to inspire Voltaire aud tho Encyclopedists had 
not yet become fashionable. F^nelon and Malebranche 
still survived, but they were emphatically men of the last 
age, as was Massillon, though be lived till nearly the middle 
of the century. The characteristic literary figures of the 
opening years of the period are D'Aguesseau, Fontenelle, 
St Simon, personages in many ways interesting and remark- 
able, but purely transitional in their characteristics, and 
neither themselves indicating new and original paths to 
others, nor following out to their extremity aud climax the 
paths which others had struck. Fontenelle (1667-1757) 
is, indeed, perhaps the most typical figure of the time. He 
was a dramatist, a moralist, a philosopher, physical and 
metaphysical, a critic, a historian, a poet, aud a satirist. 
Tho manner of his works is always easy and graceful, and 
their matter rarely contemptible. We may adopt the same 
division of subjects in this period os heretofore, with 
one Important addition — a se|>arat6 heading,*^ namely, for 
the essayists and literary critics who before the end of the 
century became of remarkable prominence. The spread of 
culture, however, and the increase of the mass of literature 
produced, render it more aud more necessary to limit the 
notice given to those names whose bearers are in one way 
or another important. Modern literature once fairly con- 
stituted, the rank and £le of its practitioners must ht left 
unmentioned. 

18<A Century Poetry . — The dispiriting signs shown dur- 
ing the 17 th century by French poetry proper received 
entire fulfilment in the following age. The two poets 
who were most prominent at the opening of the 
period were the Abb4 de Chaiilieuc (1639-1720) and 
tho Marquis do la Fare (1644-1712), poetical or rather 
versifying twins who are always quoted together, and 
the fact of whose quotation as the chief poets of any 
period, however short, is sufficient proof of the low 
estate into which poetry must at that period have fallen. 
They were both men who lived to a great age, yet their 
characteristics are rather those of their later than of their 
earlier contemporaries. They derive on the one hand from 
tho somewhat trifling school of Voiture, on the other from 
tho Bacchic sect of St A maud ; and they succeed in uniting 
the inferior qualities of both with the cramped and im- 
poverished though elegant stylo of which F<iuelou had com- 
plained. It is only fair to say that the abb6 is not nearly 
so bad a poet as the marquis. Their couipositions are as a 
rule lyrical, as lyrical poetry was understood after the days 
of Malherbe, — is to say, quatrains of the kind ridiculed 
by Molifere, and Pindaric odes, which have been justly 
described as made up of alexandrines after the manner of 
Boileau cut up into shorter or longer lengths. They were 
followed, however, by the one poet who succeeded in pro- 
ducing something resembling poetry in this artificial style. 
J. B, Rousseau (1674-1741). Rousseau, who in some 
respects was nothing so little as a religious poet, was never- 
theless strongly infiuenced, as Marot had been, by the Faalma 
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of David. His Oden and his Cantaten^ though still to 
English taste curiously devoid of the poetical je ne sats 
quoi, which an Englishman rarely finds in any French lyrist 
between Regnier and Hugo, are perhaps less destitute that 
spirit than the work of any other poet during that long peiiod 
excepting Andr(5 Chenier. Rousseau was also an extremely 
successful epigrammatist, having in this respect, too, lesem- 
blancea to Marot. Le Franc do l^ouqiignan (1709-1784), 
to whom Voltaire's well-known sarcasms are not altogether 
just, and Louis Racine (1G92-1763), 'who wrote pious and 
altogether forgotten poems, belonged tik the same poetical 
school ; though both the style and matter of Uacine are 
strongly tinctured by his Fort Royalist sympathies and 
education Those authors form the first of the three poeti- 
cal schools of the century, though perhaps it would be 
safer to mark out only two, leaving Voltaire to himself as 
a master of both schools and a member of neither The 
first method of versifying, indeed, subdivided itself into 
classes, not dissimilar in style to those which we have 
noticed in the preceding age as characterized respectively 
by elegance of a somewdiat frivolous kind, and jollity not 
always free from ignoble ndmixture. The former was 
represented in the 1 8th ceiilury by Ihe long lived St 
Aulaire (1013-1742), by (Jenlil JJeriiard, by the Abb<^ 
(afterw^aids Cardinal) do Reims (1715-1794), by Dorat 
(1714-1789), and by Fariiy (1753-1814), the last the most 
vigorous, but all somewhat deserving the term ap])lied to 
Doiat of ver htlsinil tin The jovial traditions 

of St Ainaiid begat a hiiiiilui school of anacreontic song- 
Bters, which, represented in tuin by Fanard (1(174-1705), 
Colli'’ (1709-1783), (hnifiii (1775-1845), and Desaiigiers 
(1772 1827), led directly to tJie best of all such wiiteis, 
Biiranger. To this class Rouget do Lisle (1700-18.30) 
pcihajis also belongs ; though his most famous coin} losition, 
the Mfimillaihc, is of a ditlerout stum]). Noi is the account 
of the light verse of the 18th century coni|)lete without 
reference to a long succession of fable wuters, wdio, in an 
unlu'oken chain, connect La Fontaine in the 1 7th centuiy 
wuth M. Viennot in the 19th. None of the links, however, 
of this chain, with the exce])tioii of Floiian, deserve much 
attention. The uiiiveibal facult y of Voltaire (109-1 1778) 
showed itself in his })oeticul piixliictioiiKS no le.ss than in LLs 
other works, and it is perhajis not least remarkable in verse. 
Itis imjiossLble iiow-a-daystoregarilthe//e/)r)a<fc as anything 
but a highly successful })rize poem, but the burlesque e|)io 
of L<i Vuct //c, discreditable as it may be from the moial point 
of view, is remarkable enough as literature. The ejustles and 
satires are among the best of their kiinl, the verse tales are 
in the sumo way admirable, and the epigrams, im|)roni})tu8, 
and short imscellaiieous poems generally are the ne plus 
ultra of verse which is not iioetry. It is im[)ossible, more- 
over, not to bi* grateful to Voltaire for refusing to couiite- 
nanee by his oxamjile the second school of verse to which 
we have alluded. The Anglomania of the century extended 
into l)oetry, ami the Se<ts<>ns ot Thomson set the example 
of a whole library of tedious descn[)tive verso, which m its 
turn revenged ranee u|)oii England by producing or helping 
to produce Engli.sh [loeiiis of the Darwin school. The first 
of these de8cri[>tive |)erforniaiices was the *S^(aV> 7 i 6 of St 
Lambert (1717- 1803), identical in title with its model, but 
of infinitely inferior value. St Lambert was followed by 
Delille (1738 1813) lu JjCs T.ip Mierro (1723- 

1793) in Les Fasten, and Roucher (1745-1794) in Les 
Mois. Indeed, everything tlujit could be described was 
goized upon by tlieso describers. Delillo also translated the 
Oeorgica^ and for a time was the greatest living poet of 
France, the title being only disputed by Le Brun (1729- 
1807), a lyrist and ode writer of the school of J. Ik 
Rousseau, but not destitute of energy. The only other 
poets until Chenier who deserve notice are Gilbert (1751- 
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1780), — the French Chattertan, or perhaps rather the French 
Oldham, who died in a workhouse at iwoiity-nine after 
producing some vigorous satires and, at the point of death, 
an elegy of great beauty, — and Gresset (1709-1777), the 
author of Ver~Ve)t and of other [loems of the lighter order, 
w’hich are not far, if at all, below the level of Voltaire. 

Andie Clu'niei (1702-1794) stands far apart from the art Chenier, 
of his century, though the strong chain ol cu.stom, and his 
eaily death by the guillotine, prevented him from bieaking 
through the fatal resUaint.s of its language and its veisifica- 
tion. Uheiiier, half a Greek by blood, was wholly one in 
spiiit and seiitiineiit. 'Fho manner of his verses, the veiy air 
which surrouiid.s tliemaiid which th(?y diirnso, are difieient 
fioni those of the i8th c^Mitury ; and bis juietry is probably 
the utmost that the language and versification of Racine 
could produce To do more, the Revolution which followed 
a generation after las death was required. 

l8//i dentunf Drama, — The results of the cultivation of 
dramatic i)uetry at this lime were even less individually 
remarkable than those of the attention paid to poetry i>roper. 

Heio again the astonishing powder and litoraiy ajititude of 
Voltaire gave value to his attcni})ts in a style which, not- 
withstanding that it counts Racine among its piactitionersj 
was none the less pieJebtined to lailuie. A5)ltairo’s own 
efforts in this kind uie indisputably as successful ns they 
could bo. Foreigners usually jiiefei Mahouat jiiid Zaire 
to Bajazet ami Mit/indatey though there is no doubt that 
no work of Voltaire’s comes u}) to Pohp ucte and Dodoyane^ 
as certainly no single passage m any of his plays can 
approach the best })a.ssag 08 of Ci/tna and Les I/araees, F#ut 
tbo remaining tragn* writers of the century, wuth the single 
excojition of (hcbillon aie scarcely thiid-ratc. 

Crcbillon (1074-1703) himself had genius, and there are 
to be found in his W'ork evidences of a slant which had 
seemed to die away with AV (teuesi, and was haully to revive 
until llernani. Of the imitators of Racine and Voltaire, 

JiU Motto (1072 1731) in hu\ de (\istio was not 
wholly unsncccessfiil La (iiunge-Chancel copied chiefly 
the w'oist bide of the author of Jlrifannirus, and Saurin 
(1700-1781) undDe Belloy (1727- 1775) peifonned the 
same service for Voltaire. There was an infinity of tiagic 
WTiters and tragic plays in this centuiy, but hardly any 
others of them even deserve mention. 4iie in use of comedy 
was decidedly more liappy in her devotees. Muliere was a 
far safer if a more ilillicult model than Racine, and the 
iiiexoiable fashion which had bouml down tragedy to a 
feeble imitation of Eurii)ides did not similarly prescribe an 
uudeviatmg adherence to Terence. Tragedy had never 
been, has scarcely been since, anything but an exotic in 
fiance , comedy was of the soil and native. Veiy early in 
the centuiy Le Sage (1008-1747), in the adniiiable comedy 
of Turcaret, piuduccd a work nut unwoithy to stand by the 
side ot all but his master’s best. Destoiiclies (1080- 1754) 
was also a fertile comeily writer in the early years of the 
centuiy, and in Le Glorietrr and Le P/iiloso/dte Mane 
achieved considerable success. As tlio age W'ent on, comedy, 
ahvays apt to lay hold of passing events, devoted itself to 
the great struggle between the Fhilos()[)hes and their oppon- 
eut.s. Curiously enough, the party which engrossed almost 
all the wit of France had the worst of it in this dramatic 
jiurtioii of the contest, if in no other The Merhant of 
Gresset and the MHroinauie of Ifiron (1089- 1773) were 
far superior to anything produced on the other side, and 
the ridloHophes of Falissut (1734-1814), though scurrilous 
and broadly farcical, had a great success. On the other 
hand, it was to a Fhilosophe that the invention of a new 
dramatic style was due, and still more the proinnlgution of 
certain ideas on dramatic criticism and construction, winch, 
after being filtered through the German mind, were to 
return to France and to exercise the most pow’orful influence 

L\. — 84 
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,>iderot on its dramatic productions. This was Diderot (1713- 

(plavs). 1784), the most fertile genius of the century, but also the 
least productive in finished and perfect work. Ilis chief 
iranias, the FiU Nainrel and the P^re de FamiUe^ are cer- 
tainly not great sucrfisscs ; the shorter plays, Esi-il bon ? 
fsUl inechtHt ? and Et Piece et la Prologue, are bettor. But 
it was his follower Sedaine (1717 -1779) who in Le PIulo- 
80)ihe sans le savotr and other pieces produced the best ex- 
amples of the l>t»urgH)is as op[)osed to the heroic drama. 
Diderot is soniftiines credited or discredited with the 
invention oiihiii'omolie Lannoyanto,^. title which indeed 
his own pla}.s do not altogether refuse, but this special 
variety seenis to he iii its Invention rather the property of 
Lti (liHUs^re (10911-1754). Comedy sustained itself, and 
oven guiiKil ground towards the end of the century; at the 
exticme linut of our present period there appears the re- 
nmikuhk* figure of Beaumarchais (1732-1799). The 
Manage de Ftgaro and the llarbler de Seville are well 
kiH^wn as having had attributed to them no mean place 
aniniig the literary causes and forerunners of the Revolution. 
Their dramatic and literary value would itself have sufficed 
to obtain attention for them at any time, though there cau 
be no doubt that their ]) 0 ])ularity was mainly due to their 
political appositeness. The most remarkable i)oint about 
them, as about the stdiool of comedy, of which Congreve was 
the chief master m lilngland at the beginning of the century, 
was the abuse and superlluity of wit in the dialogue, indis- 
cnniinatoly alh>ttcd to all characters alike. 

18^4 (^oitarg Ftetiau --With prose fiction the case was 
altogether dilierent. VVe have seen how the short tale of a 
few pages had already in the ICth century attained high if 
not the highest c.xcellenco , how at three ditlerent periods 
the func) for long winded prose nariatioii developed itself 
ill the prose rehiindhngs of the chivalnc poems, in the 
Amadis romances, and m the portentous recitals of Gomber- 
villo and La Cal[)rened(5 ; how burlesques of these romances 
were produecMl from lUbelais to Scarron ; and how at last 
Madame do lailayetto showed the way to something like 
the novel of tin* day. If we add the fairy story, and a 
small class of miniature romances, of which Aucassin et 
Kicolette i\\ WxM 1.3th, and the delightful Jehan de Paris 
(of tlie lotli (»r IGth, in which a king of England is 
patriotically sacriliced) are good representatives, wo shall 
have exhaiistod tlie list. The 18th century was (piiek to 
develop the system of the author of the I*)f 7 ieesse de Cleves, 
but it did not abandon the cullivatioii of the romance, that 
is to say, tiction dealing with incident and with the siiiqdcr 
passions, in devoting itself to the novel, that is to say, 
fiction dealing with the analysis of seiitinient and character. 
Le Sage, its first great novelist, in his Dudde Ihtfenx and 
(hi Bias, went to Sjniin not merely for his subject but also 
for Ills inspiiation and manner, following the lead of the 
picanam nmiance of De Rojas and Scarron. Like Fielding, 
however, whom ho much resembhjs, Le Sage mingled with 
the romance of incident the most careful attention to char- 
acter and tlie most lively portrayal of it, while his stylo and 
language are sindi as to make his work one of the clas.sics 
of French liteiatnre. The novel of character was really 
founded in Lniiice by the Abb<^ ]V»3vo.st (1097-1703), the 
author of (dere/aad and of the incomparable Manon LescauL 
The i)o]mLirity of this ^tyle was much helped by the im- 
mense vogue in France of the works of Richardson. Side 
by side with it, however, and for a time enjoying still 
greater popularity, thcie flourished a very dilferoiit school 
of fiction, of which Voltaire, whose name occupies the first 
or all but the first place In every branch of literature of his 
time, was the most brilliant cultivator. This was a direct 
development of the 10th century conte, and consisted 
usually of the treatment in a humorous, satirical, and not 
always over-decent fashion of contemporary foibles, beliefs, 
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philosophies, and occupations. These tales are of every 
rank of excellence and merit both literary and moral, and 
range from the astonishing wit, grace, and humour of 
Caiulide and Zadig to the book which is Diderot’s one 
hardly pardonable sin, and the similar but more lively 
efforts ot Cnibillon (1707-1777). These latter deeps 
led in their turn to the still lower depths of La Clos and 
Lou vet. A third class of 18th century fiction consists of 
attempts to return to the humorous fotrasle of the 16th 
century, attempts which were as much influenced by Sterne 
as the sentimental novel was by Richardson. The Homme 
aux Quarante Feus of Voltaire has something of this char- 
acter, but the most characteristic works of the style are the 
Jaegues It Fataliste of Diderot, which shows it nearly at its 
best, and the Comph'e Mathieu, sometimes attributed to 
Figault-Lebrun (I '"53-1 835), but apparently in reality due 
to Du Laurens (1719-1797), which shows it at perhaps its 
worst. Another remarkable story-teller was Cazotte (1724- 
1793), whose Di/dAe Amoureux disjilays much fantastic 
power, and connects itself with a singular fancy of the 
time for occult studies and diablerie, manifested later by 
the patronage shown to Cagliostro, Mesmer, St Germain, 
and others. In this connexion, too, may porhajis also be 
mentioned most appropriately Rostif do la Bretonne, a re- 
markably original and voluminous writer, who was little 
noticed by his contemporaries and successors for the best 
part of a century, and whom bibliomania chiefly has of late 
induced F rench critics to resuscitate. Rostif, w’ho was nick- 
named the “ Rousseau of the gutter,^’ Pousseau du ruisseau, 
presents to an English imagination many of the character- 
istics of u non moral Detoe. While these various schools 
busied themselves more or less with real life seriously 
depicted or j)urpo8ely travestied, the great vogue and suc- 
cess ot Telcmagne produced a certain number of didactic 
works, m which moral or historical information was sought 
to be conveyed under a more or less thin guise of fiction. 
Buell was the Voyage du Jenne Anachai'sis of Burthelemy 
(1710 1795), Huch the Numa Pompilias awiX Gouzale de 
iUmlone of Flonan (1755-1794), who also deserves notice 
as a writer of pastorals, fables, and short prose tales , such 
the Bel i sat re and Les Incas of Mannontel (1728-1799). 
Between this class and that of the novel of sentiment may 
jierhaps be placed Paul et Vtrginie and La Phanmiere 
Indienne; though liernardiu de JSt Pierre (1 737-181 *1) 
should perhai)S projierly be noticed after Rousseau and as 
a moralist. Diderot’s lietion- writing Las already been re* 
ferred to more than once, but his Jtehgiense deseives citation 
here as a powerful sjieciinen of the novel both of analysis 
and polemic ; while his undoubted masterpiece, the Neveu 
de Faineaii, though very difficult to class, comes under tins 
head as well as under any other. There are, however, two 
of the novelists of this age, and of the most remarkable, who 
have yet to be noticed, and these are the author of Marh 
anne and the author of Jtdie, We do not mention Marivaux 
(1088 -1703) in this connexion as the equal of Rousseau 
(1713-1778), but merely as being in his way almost equally 
original and equally remote from any susi>icion of school 
influence. He began with burlesque writing, and was also 
the author of several comedies, of which Les Fanss^s Con- 
fidenees Ls the j»riucipal. But it is in prose fiction that ho 
really excels. Ho may claim to have, at least in the opinion 
of his contemporaries^ invented a style, though peiliaps the 
term marivandage, which was applied to it, has a not 
altogether complimentary connotation. He may claim also 
to have invented the novel without a purpose, which aims 
simply at amusement, and at the same time does not seek to 
attain that end by butfoonery or by satire. Gray’s dctiiiitiun 
of happiness, “ to lie on a sofa and read endless novels by 
Marivaux” (it is true that he added Cr^billon), is well known, 
and the production of mere pastime by means more or le8i< 
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liarmloss has since becoiut* so well-recogiuzed a function of 
the novelist that Marivaux, as one of the earliest to dis- 
charge it, deserves notice. The name, however, of Jean 
J.J.Roiis- Jacques Rousseau is of far dilierent importance. His two 
«eatt. great works, the Nouvelle HHoUe and are as far 

^ possible from being perfect os novels. Ihit no novels 
in the world have ever had such inllucuce as these. To 
a great extent this influence was due mainly to their 
xttractions as novels, imperfect though they may be in 
this character, but it was beyond dispute also owing to 
the doctrines which they contained, and wliich were exhibited 
in novel form. They had not only a greater popularity 
than any other works of the same class during the century, 
not only a more important political and pliiloaophical influ- 
ence, butalso a far greater practical influonce thauisgenemlly 
supposed. As the fact has been lately treated as doubtful, 
it may be well to repeat that the Emile did actually to 
a great extent put a stop to the habit previously pre- 
vailing among French mothers of refusing to nurse their 
own infants, and that the roconimendation which tho same 
book contained that all childien should be taught a trade 
undoubtedly contributed to tho [ireservation and power of 
self-support of great numbers of the emigrants during the 
French UevolutKin. (^reat as has been the iniluencc 3 of 
prose fiction in various ways, this is jicrhaps the most direct 
and certain instance of its influence upon the daily life and 
conduct of Kige classes of men. (/ortainly it is the earliest 
of such instances, and this makes it remarkable in the his- 
tory of literature. 

Such are the princiiiril developments of fiction during 
the century, but it is remarkiilile that, varied as they 
wore, and excellent as was some of the work to which 
they gave rise, none of th('so schools were directly very 
fertile in results or successors. The period with which 
wo shall next have to deal, that from the outbreak of the 
llevolution to the death ot Louis Will., is curiously bar- 
ren of fiction of any merit. It bus been frankly noticed 
by French writers that siiuc the Middle Ages many if not 
most of their great hterury developments have needed the 
stimulus of foreign exanqdo and importation. Thus, in part 
of the IGth century the influence of Italy was predominant 
and productive, m the 17th that of »S[iain, in the 18th that 
of England Less ]>owerful during the thirty years of war, 
English inlluence began again to assert itself in the 19th 
century. Byron and Shakespoure, well or ill underst<>od, 
were responsible for much of the development on the poeti- 
cal side of the rumantic movement. Jlut their influence 
was as nothing comparetl with that of Scott on the prose 
side, and es[»ecially on the side of prose fiction. As yet, 
however, this influence was remote The result of its 
working was that the prose roinaneo began once mure to 
be written in tho later days of the Tlestoration, with the 
astonishing success which in the course of the last half-cen- 
tury has placed the French novel in (piautity and general 
excellence, if not in tho quality of a few chosen examples, 
at the head of the fictitious literature of modern Europe. 

Century Hintory . — It is not, however, in any of the 
departments of helles lettres that the real eminence of the 
18th century as a tune of literary production in France 
consists. In all serious branches of study its accomplisli- 
ments wore, in a literary point of view, remarkable, uniting 
as it did an extraordinary power of popular and literary 
expression with an ardent spirit of inquiry, a great specula- 
tive ability, and even a far more considerable amount of 
laborious erudition than is generally supposed. The popu- 
lar and rather desultory character of many of those re- 
searches and speculations makes it somewhat difficult to 
arrange them in an orderly fashion under the heads of 
separate departments of science. Historical, theological, 
metaphysical, physical, economical, political, and moral 


I speculations confuse themselves constantly in the same 
author, and very often in the same >\oik, and any division 
that cun be adopted must be almoat ot necessity in many 
respects a cross division. The advantages, however, of 
maintaining some sort of order are so uniiiLstakable that 
we shall continue to observe the arrangement aithertu 
adopted. The historical studies and results ot the I8tb 
century sfieculatiun in France are of espetml and pecii 
liar importance. There is no doubt that wliat is called 
tho science of history dates from this tune, and though the 
beginning of it is usually assigned to the Italian \"ico, its 
complete indication may perhaps with equal or greater 
justice be claimed by the Fieuclunan Turgot. Bctorc 
Tuigot, however, there were great names in French liistori- 
cal writing, ami peiliap-s the greatest of all is that of 
Montes(][meii (1()89~ 1755). The three principal works of 
this great wntoi are all historical and at the same time 
jiolitical in character. In the Lettres Eemdnes he handled, 
with wit interior to the wit of no other wiiter even in that 
witty age, the corruptions and dangers of contemporary 
moials and iiohties. The literary charm ot this book— the 
))lau of which was suggested by a w'ork of Dufiesny (1048- 
1721), a comic writer not destitute of merit is \ery great, 
and Its plan was so popular as to lead to a thousaml imita- 
tions, ot which all, except those ol \'oltaire and (tuklsmith, 
only bring out the iniinense sujieiiorit} ol tin* original Few 
things could be more diilerent from tliis li\ely and ]>opnlar 
book than Montesquieu’s next work, the tlnnult nnf /krrr- 
ilence dea in winch the same acuteness and know- 

ledge of human nature are united with considerublc eiiuU- 
tnm, and with a weighty though ia*rha]Ks somewliat giaiidilo- 
quent and rhetoiical style. Ills third and gieatest woik, the 
Esprit des Lois^ is again diflerent both iii style uiid character 
Its (h‘fect is too hasty and sweeping geiicialization on facta 
insulliciently collected and ubseived. Bui this delect is as 
nothing as comj>ared wutli the merits of its fcitility in ideas, 
its splendid bieadth of view, and the Iclicity with wdiioh 
the author, in a manner unknown before, recognizes tho 
huvs iinderlyuig coiiqdicated ussemblagts of fact which had 
11 ]) to that tune been considered as conm‘cted only by tho 
hazards of fate or by arbitral y causes. Tlie style of this 
great work is equal to its substance ; less light than that of 
the Lf'tters, less rlictoiical than that ot the (lnnidear deg 
IlunniiHb, It IS still a marvellous union of dignil\ and wit. 
Around Montesquieu, ]>artly before and i>aitly after him, is 
a grovq» of ])liilosoj)hical unit least systematic Instonans, of 
whom the chief are Dubos (1070 1742), Boulauivilliera 
(1058-1722), and Mably (1709-1785). Dubos, wLose 
chief work is not histoncal but a*sthetic (Jiijl^aioits sur la 
Pofsieet id /*i'lnifire), wrote a so-called IJisttnre (Uuiujue de 
r Etahhssemrnf de la Monairhit Fraia^aise^ whicli is as far as 
po.ssible from being in the niodein sense critical, inasmuch 
as, in the teeth of history, and in order to exalt the Tiers 
Etaty it ])retcnds an amicable coalition of Franks and (lauls, 
and not an irrujition by the former. Ikmlauivilliers, on the 
other hand, maintauiod the rights of the nobility in virtue 
and as a consequence of the Frankish conquest. Mably 
{Observatwm Hur Cllistoire de la E'rauce) had a much greater 
influence than either of these writers, and a decidedly mis- 
chievous one, especially at the ]>oriod of the llevolution. 
lie, more than any one else, is responsible for the ignorant 
and childish extolling of Greek and Homan institutions, 
and the still more ignorant depreciation of the Middle Ages, 
which was for a tune characteristic of French politicians. 
Montesquieu was, as we have said, followed by Turgot 
(1727-1781), whose writings are few in number, and not re- 
markable for style, but full of original thought. Turgot m 
his turn was followed by Condorcet (1743 1794), whose 
tendency is somewhat more sociological than directly his- 
toricaL Towards the end of the period, too, a considerable 
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number of pliilosopliical histories were written, the usual 
object of which was, undtT ccjver of a kind of allegory, to 
satirize and attack the existing institutions and government 
of Fiance. The most famous of these was the Jhatoire drs 
IndcH, nominally wTitten by theAbb<5 Ilaynal (1711-17DG), 
but really the joint work ol many ineniberB of the Philosophe 
[larty, esiiecially Didciot. Side by side with this really or 
iionnnally philosophical school of history there existed 
another and less uiiiliitioiis school, which contented itself 
with the older and simpler view of the science. The AblxS 
do Vertot n driT) 1 l\)b) belongs almost as much to the 17th 
as to the l.^'tli (ciitiiry ; but his principal works, especially 
the fam )us /Z/s/oz/c (^hcvalie) 8 de Matie^ date from the 
later peiiod, as do also the JUvolatioi^s liomalneR, Vertot 
is iibovi all tilings a hteraiy historian, and the woU-'knowii 
“Mon ‘^icge est fait,” whether true or not, certainly ox« 
j>ressf‘s his system. Of the same school, though far more 
<*(*nij>re1it*nsive, was the laborious ilollin (IC61-1741), 
^hose woikb 111 the original or translated were long the 
chiet historical manuals of Europe. In the same class, too, 
far su[>erior as is liis literary jiower, must bo ranked the 
historical works of Voltaire, (^harles A//., Pterre le Grand^ 
Arc. A very perfect cxunit»le of the historian who is literary 
first of all is supplied by llulhuVe (1735-1791), whose 
Rcoolaiioii vii Rffs^/t' tn 1709 is one of the little master- 
pieces of history, while his larger and [losthumous work on 
the last days of the IVjIisIi kingdom exhibits jierhaps some 
of the defects ul this class ot historians. Lastly must be 
mentioned the niemoiis and corres2)onden(‘o of the iioiiod, 
the materials of history if not history itself. The centiiiy 
opened with tlie most tanious of all of these, the meiiunrs 
of tlu‘ Due de St Simon (1078 1755), au extraordinaiy 
series of pictures of the court of Louis XIV. and tlie 
llegency, written in an uneiiual and incorrect style, but 
with something nt the iiregular excollonco of the great 1 0th 
century writcis, and most striking in the sombre bitterne.>H 
of its tone. The subsecjiient and loss remarkable memoirs 
of iho century are so numerouB that it is almost impossible 
to select a few loi reference, and altogether imjiossiblc to 
mention all. Ot those bearing on public history the 
moimnrs ot l)e Slaal of D’Argonson, of Duclos, of AVeber, 
of Madame de (lerilis, of Besenval, of Aladanie Campan, 
may porhiips be selected fur mention; of those bearing on 
literal y ami ]uivate history, the memoirs of Madame 
d’Epinay, and the innumerable writings having reference to 
Voltaiie and to the rhil(>s()j)he party generally. Here, too, 
may be ineutioned a i emarkable class of literature, consisting 
of purely pri\ ate and almost coiitidcntial letters, which were 
written at this time w itli very remarkable literary excellence. 
As s{K‘cimons may be selected those of Alademoi.selle Aissi'* 
(1093 1733), which are models of easy and iiiiatrected ten- 
derness, and those i)f Mademuibelle de Lespiiiasse, the eom- 
panioii of Madame diiDefliind aiidafturwardb of D’lAlembert. 
These latter, in then extraordinary fervour and passion, nut 
nu‘rely c<»ntrast strongly with the generally languid and trivo- 
lous gallantly oi the age, but also eoiistitute one of its most 
remarkable literary monuments. It has been said of them 
that tliey “ bum the ]>aper,” and the expression is not exag- 
gerated Wliili* the imiiginative works of the period were 
quite unable, with p(*ihaps the exception of Manou Lf'mtut 
and the Xontulh /AA/z.sc to exiacss depth or heat of 
passion, tliCM* lerttas, written straight from the heart, equal 
anythiuglh it [)oct »>i m)\elist has ever elaborated. Of lighter 
letters the charming coirespondence of Diderot with Madem- 
oiselle Voland deserves sj>ecial mention. But the correspond- 
ence, like the meimjirs of tins cimtury, delies justice to bo 
done to it in anyeuisory or limited mention. In this con- 
nexion, how'ever, it may be well to mention some of the most 
remarkable works of the time, tlic ( \mff‘»8ions, Jiivei'ies, 
and Promettadt^s d'ati Soiitaire of Rousseau. In these 
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works, especially in the ConfesBiom^ there is not merely 
exhibited passion as fervid though perhaps less unaffected 
than that of Alademoiselle do Lespinasse, — there appear in 
them two literary characteristics which, if not entirely novel 
(no literary characteristic is ever entirely novel), were for 
the first time brought out deliberately by powers of the first 
order, were for the first time made the mainspring of literary 
interest, and thereby set an example which for more than a 
century has been persistently followed, and which has pio- 
duced some of the finest results of modern literature. The 
first of these was the elaborate and unsparing analysis and 
display of the motives, the weaknesses, and the failings of 
individual cliaracter. This process, which Rousseau un- 
flinchingly performed on himself, has been followed usually 
in respect to fictitious characters by his successors. Up to 
his time character-handling had been mainly abandoned to 
the dramatist, the satirist, the historian, the moralist, and 
the preacher, whose purposes led them to use bright or dark 
colours, bold outlines, and strongly contrasted lights and 
shades. Rousseau set the example of drawing a character 
in all its complexity, of showing the mixture of meanness 
and nobleness, and the intricate processes which lead to the 
commission of acts the simplest in appearance. The other 
novelty was the feeling fur natural beauty and the elaborate 
dpscrij»tiou of it, the credit of which latter must, it has been 
agieccl by all impartial critics, be assigned rather to Rousseau 
than to any other writer. Hh influence in this direction 
was, however, stuin taken up and rontiniied by Beriiardin de 
Rt Pierre, some of whose works have been already alluded 
to. Ill sentiment as w^cll as in liteiary history Bernardm 
de St licrre is the connecting link between Bonsseau and 
( iiateaubriarid, and thus occupies a position of considerable 
intorcst. In particular the author of Pavl et Viryinie set 
himself to develop the example of description whiiii 
ItousHoau liad set, and his word paintings, though le.ss 
jiowerliil than those of his model, aie more abundant, more 
elaborate, and animated by a more amiable spirit. 

\^th (\nitary PhiloHophi/,- The Anglomania which dis- 
tinguished the time was nowhere more strongly shown than 
ill the east and diiection of its philosophical speculations. 
As Montesquieu and Voltaire had ini]>orted into France a 
vivid theoretical admiration for the British eimstitiitioii 
and for British theories in politics, so Voltain*, Diderot, and 
a crowd ot others po])ularized and continued in France the 
])hilohoph leal ideas of Hobbes and Locke and even Berkeley, 
the theological ideas of Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, and the 
English deists, and the phy.sical discoveries ot New'ton. 
J)cscartes, Freiichnian ami genius as he was, and though 
his principles in physics and pliihisophy weie long clung to 
in the scliools, was completely abandoned by the more 
adventurous and progressive s]>irit8. At no time indeed, 
owing to the confusion of thought and })urp()se to which 
we have already alluded, was the word j)hilosuj>hy used with 
greater looseness than at this time. Using it as we have 
hitherto used it in the seme of metaphysics, the majority 
of the Philosophes have very little chum to their title. 
TJiey were all more or less partisans of materialism, but few 
of them were contented with arguing materialism out on 
purely philosophical grounds, or with jiurely philosophical 
applications. They usually busied themselves w'lth deduc- 
ing it from physical considerations, and with applying it to 
ethical ami theological conclusions. There were some 
W'ho manifested, however, an aptitude for purely philo- 
so[>hical argument, and one who confined himself strictly 
thereto Among the former the most remarkable are La 
Mettrio (1709-1751) and Diderot. La Alettrie in his 
works IJIlomme Machine^ Homme Planter Ac., applied a 
lively and vigorous imagination, a considerable familiarity 
with physics and medicine, and a brilliant but unequal stylo 
to the task of advocating materialistic ideas on the constitu- 
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tion of man. Diderot, in a series of early works, Lettre sur 
les Aueitgles, Promenade iVim Srejjfiqruef Pemeea Philo-’ 
iophvquea^ &c., exhibited a good acquaintance with philo- 
Bophical history and opinion, and gave sign in this direction, 
as in 80 many othoi*s, of a far-reaching intellect. As in 
almost ail his worksS, however, the value of the thought is 
extremely unequal, while the different pieces, always written 
in the hottest haste, and never duly matured or corrected, 
pVesent but few specimens of linishe J and jiolisbcd writing, 
bonnet (17*24 1793), a Swiss of Geneva, wroto a large 
number of works, many of which are purely scientific. 
Others, however, are more psychological, and these, though 
advocating the materialistic philosophy generally in 
vogue were remarkable for uniting matonausm with an 
Lone5.t adherence to tlliristianity. The half mystical 
writer, St :Martin, also deserves notice. But the French 
Condillac metaphysician of the century is undoubtedly Condillac 
(1 1 14 1780), almost the only writer of the time in Franco 
who succeeded m keeping strictly to philosophy wuthout 
attempting to pursue his system to its results in ethics, 
politics, and theology , still more without desiring to anti- 
cipate such results, and to discuss the application of a philo- 
sophy before the philosophy was itself established. In the 
Traite drs Henmttotut^ the Psnai sur /’(Jriffine des Connais- 
sauces 11 inmuicHy and other works Cundiliac elaborated and 
continued the iiiqierfect sensatioiialism of Lock a As his 
philosophical view, though perhaps more rcstiictcd, was far 
more direct, consecutive, and uncompromising than that of 
the Englishman, so his style greatly excelled Locke's in 
clearness and elegance it cannot pretend to vie with the 
beauty and artistic buitability of the styles of Descartes and 
JMalebranche, nor with that of Condillac’s elder contem- 
porary Berkeley. But for all that, it is u good nioduim of 
philosophical exprehsiun, and its literary character did not a 
little to assist the diffusion of the ] principles of materialism. 

18^4 Century Th^Mxjy, — To devote a section to the 
history of the theological literature of the 18th century in 
France may seem something of a contradiction ; for, indeed, 
all or most of such literature was anti-theulogical Tho 
magnificent list of names which the church had been able to 
claim on her side in the 17th century was exhausted bcfoio 
the end of the secoml (piarter of the 18th with Massillon, 
and none came to lill their jilace. Very rarely has ortho- 
doxy been so badly defended as at this time. The bteraiy 
championship of the church was entirely in the hands of 
the Jesuits, and of a few disrejiutablo literary free-lances 
like FnVon (1719 1770) and Dosfontaines, The Jesuits 
were learned enough, and their principal journal, that of 
Tnwoux, was conducted with much vigour and a great deal 
of enidilion. But they were in tho fii.st place discredited 
by the moral taint uhich has always hung over Jesuitism, 
and in the second place by the persecutions of tho Jansen 
ists and tho Protestants, which were attributed to their 
influence. No single name or work on the orthodox side 
has preserved the leiist rcjiututioii ; while, on the other 
hand, tho names of Pere Noiiotte aiul several of his fellows 
have been ensbrined uncnviably in the inqierishablc ridicule 
of Voltaire, one only of whose adversaries, Gm^nc^e (1717- 
1803), was able to meet bim at something like his own 
weapons. At the same tune, while religion and the church 
were never so badly off for defenders, they had never been, 
and have never been, so desperately in need of defence. 
The finamual condition of tho church was in scandalous con- 
trast with the need and bankruptcy of the state. The lives 
of too many of its ministers were in more scandalous con- 
tiust still with its doctrines and precepts; while its j>oli- 
tical ascendency, and the use made of it, were felt to be, 
not merely unjust and improper in themselves, but an 
almost insuperable barrier to social and political reform, 
Meanwhile a spirit of hostility had long been growing up, 
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not merely to the church, but to Christianity and religion 
itself, which was not entirely due to ecclesiastical coriiip- 
tions. The Benaissanco by its ]>aganisni, the lieformation 
by its hititudinarian developments, and the growth of 
modern science by its materialistic tendencies, had all con- 
tributed to this anti-thcological movement Even in the 
leign of Louis XIV. there was a consideiable school of free^ 
thinkers at the French court, and when the restraint (»f that 
monarch’s devotion was removed tho niind»er became 
largely increased, esjiecially as the study of tlu' wntmgs of 
the Euglu^h deists came to strengthen the tendency. It has 
never been at all accurately decided how far what may bo 
called the scoffing school of Voltaire represents a direct re- VNiitinrc 
volt against Chiislianity, and how far it was merely a kind 
of guerilla warfare against the clergy. It is jpositivtdy cer- 
tain that Voltaire was not an atheist, and that he <lid not 
ajjpiove of atheism. But for his aggressive and reforming 
tendencies he might very likely have confined himself to 
the colourless and speculative deism of Bolingbroke and 
Shaftesbury. As it was, however, he w'ent farther, and his 
hicUonuaire PhiIosoplugn(\ which is typical of a vast 
amount of contomporaiy and subsequent literature, consists 
of a heterogeneous assemblage of artudes diK'ctecl against 
various points of dogma and ritual and various chnrocti'ns- 
tics of the sacred lecords. From the literary point of view, 
it IS one of the most churactcnstic of all Voltaire’s w^oiks, 
though it is perhap.s not entirely bis. Tlh‘ desultcjiy 
airangement, the light and lively style, the extensive Init 
not always too accurate eruditKin, and the somewhat cap- 
tious and quibbling objections, aie intensely \^)ltainan. But 
there is little seriousness about it, and eertainly no kind of 
raiicoious or deep-seated boat ility. With many, Iujw ever, 
of Voltaire’s pupils and younger contenipoi aries tho case 
was altered. They were distinctively atheists and anti- 
supernatura lists. The atheism of Diderot, unquestionably 
the greatest of them all, baa been keenly debated , but in 
the case of Damilavillu, Naigeon, liolbach, and others 
there is no room for doubt By these i>ersons a great mass 
of atheistic and an ti-( Kristian litcnitiire was coiiqn/sed and 
set afloat. The characteristic work of this school, its last 
word imlecd, is the famous Ay.vfc'iwc dc la Nature, attributed Hie 
to llolliach (172^1 1789), but knowm to be, in j>art atSyntemol 
least, the woi k of Diderot. In tins remarkable WH>rk, wdiicb 
<.aj>s the climax of the luctaphysiool inaLeriahsm or rather 
nihilism of the century, the atheistic position iscleaily put. 

It made an immense .sensation , and it so fluttered not 
merely the orthodox but the more mnilenxte free-thinkers, 
that Frederick of Prussia and Voltain*, i>erhapa the most 
singular pair of defenders that ortht>doxy evei liad, actually 
set themselves to refute it. The extreme iiripo^ Hilarity and 
startling nature of its tenets, which we do not here judge, 
have been wont to reflect themselves in the criticisms [aissed 
on it merely as a book. Viewed in tins light, without pre- 
judice either way, it must be pronounced undeserving of 
lunch of thi.^ unfavourable criticism.* Its style and argu- 
ment are very unequal, as books written iti collaboration are 
apt to be, and es[>ccially books m which Diderot, the paragon 
of inequality, had a hand. But there is on the whole a 
great consistency and even rigour in the argument , there 
is an almost entire absence of the heterogeneous assemblage 
of anecd(»tes, jokes good and bad, scrajis of accurate or inac- 
curate jdiysicul science, and other incongruous mutter with 
which the liiilosophes wxre wont to stuff their works; 
and lastly, there is in the best passages a kind of .sombre 
grandeur which recalls the manner as well as the matter of 
laicretius. It is perhaps well to repeat, in the case ot so 
notorious a book, that this criticism is of a jmrely literary 
and iormal character ; but there is little doubt that the 
literary merits of the work considerably assisted its didactic 
influengB. As the Revolution approached, and the victory 
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of the Philosopbe party waa declared, there appeared for a His discontent with the established social order and arrange- 
brief space a group of cynical and accomplished phrase- ments of the world led him, on the one hand, to advocate 
makers presenting some similarity to that of which a alterations in individual morality, such as the discarding 
hundred years belore iSt Evremond was the most promi- of the vices and corruiitions of civilization, and the return 
Chamfort nent figure. The chief of this group wore Chamfort (1747- to a simpler and less complicated manner of living ; on the 
Hivurol. 1794^ on tlie reimhlicun .sidt*, and llivarol (1753-1801) on other to develop and urge theories respecting the constitu- 
that of the royalists. Like the older writer to whom we tion of the body politic, which, if not altogether novel in 
have compared them, m itiici can be said to have produced their nature, were made so by the force of their statement 
any one work of piimieiicc. and in this they stand distin- and the literary beauties of its form. Ilousseau’s work was 
guished from morali'-t^ like La Kochcfoucauld. The tioat- continued on the moral and literary rather than the political 
iiig sayimrH, however, which are attributed to them, or side by liernardin de Saint Pierre, Of direct and avowed 
which o(Tui hcic and there in their miscellaneous work, political writings there were few during the century, and 
yield in luHe-ipect to those of tlie most famous of ^heir pre- iijub of anything like the importance of the CorUrat iiocictlf 
decessois m w it anil a certain kind of wisdom, though they theoretical acceptance of the established French constitutiou 
ar 63 In^ijiiently more personal than aphoristic. being a point of necessity with all Frenchmen. Neverthe- 

18^// and roUtidans, '-Not the least less xt may be said that almost the whole of the voluminous 

part, liMwever, of the euergy of the period in thought and writings of the Philosophes, even of those who, like Voltaire, 
wnling was devoted to ijuestious of a directly moral and were sincerely aristocratic and monarchic in predilection, 
poIiLiciil kind. The grave social and economical evils under were of more or less veiled political significance. There 
which Fiance laboured made this devotion almost inevitable; was one branch of political writing, moreover, which could 
and though we have already noticed under the head of his- be indulged in without much fear. The form of govern- 
lory a certain number of works written under this in.spi- iiient was sacred, but the conduct of government could be 
ration, a still larger proportion reinauia to bo inentiuned - discussed without much danger, for, wliatever might be the 
moral, political, and cconomnal works having had, from divine rights of the best of [>nnces, his intentions might 
the time of Aristotle downwards, sntUcicnt connexion to always be frustrated by wicked or incapable ministers and 
be treated togetiier. With reg.ird to morality proper the officials. Political economy, theieforc, and administrative 
favoniile doctrine of the century was wdiat is commonly theories, received much attention. The earliest writer of 
called the selfish theory, the only one indeed which was suit- eminence on these subjects w^as the great engineer Vauban 
able to the sensationalism of (kuidillac and the materialism (1033-1707), whose Otsivdes and Dime Rot/ale exhibit both 
of llolbaeh The jiatteni book of this doctrine was the De gieat ability and extensive observation. A more utopian 
Holv^tlua ol llelvetius (1715 1 771), the most amusing book economist of the same time was the AbbO de St Pierre 

perhaps whiili ovei pretended to tlie title of a solemn pliilo- (1058-1743), not to bo confounded with the author of Raul 
8()[>hical treatise Tbeie is some analogy between the iirin- et Vinjitiie, Soon political economy in the hands of 
ciples Ihi^ work and those of the Si/Mdiie <le la Nature. Quesnay (1694-1774) took a legular form, and towards the 
With the jiieousiKteiK*} — some w'ould suy w ith the (juestion- middle of the century a great numlK i of works on questions 
able honesh which distinguished the more famous mem- connected with it, e^jiecially tliat of free trade in corn, on 
beis of tin* Idiihisoplie jmrty when their disciples s[)oke with W'hich the AbbO Oaliaui (1728-1787), Morellet, and above 
what they cousuloreil inqirudent outspokenness, Voltaire all Turgot, distinguished themselves Of winters on legal 
ami even Dicleiol attackecl Helvetia*’ ns the former after- subjects and of the legal profession, the century, though not 
w'ards attacked llolbaeh Both were guilty of disregard- less fertile than ui other directions, produced lew or none 
iiig the cunous cant of noble sentiment whieli w’as so of any great inqnirtaiice from the literary point of view, 
dear to the ISlh century, and wdth the tenacious steadiness The chief name which in this comu'xion is know^n is that of 
of tiaditioiial ciiticism it has been usual to speak slightingl> (liaucellor d’Aguesseau (1008- 1751), at the beginning of 
of Holvetiiis ever since The truth is that, whatever may the cieiitury, an estimable writer of the Port lioyal school, 
be the geucMl value of De PEifprit, it is full of acuteness, w'ho took the orthodox side m the great disputes of the 
though tiiat acuteness is as desultory and disjointed as its time, but laded to display any great ability therein. He 
style. As HeIvcHiiis may be taken as the lepresentative wa.s, as became bis profession, moio remarkable as an orator 
rUomas. author of the cynical school, so peiluips Thomas (1732- than a w liter, and his works contain valuable testimonies 
1795) may be takeiias representative oi the votaries of noble to the especially perturbed and unquiet condition of his 
sentiment to whom wo have also alluded. The works of century — a disquiet which is perhaps also its chief literary 
Thomas chielly took the toriu of academic ehn/e'i or formal note. There w^re other French magistrates, such as Mon- 
paiH'gviies, ami they have all the delects, both in mauuer tcs(piieu, ll(!*nault (1085-1770), Des lirosses (1706- 1773), 
ami .substance, which are associated with that style. They and others, wdio made considerable mark in literature; but it 
wcie, however, useful in their way, as counteracting the was asually (except m the case of Montesquieu) in subjects 
pn*vadiug eymcism, and have some literary importance, as not even indirectly connected with their ])rofession. The 
being ]»er}iu])s the least dead of an enormous mass of similar bench and bar of France were indeed at this time almost 
liteiature winch was ( ompused at the time. Of yet a third as full of abuses as the other depaHmeiits of state; and 
school, conequ)mimg in ionn to La Bochefoucauld and La though tlie parliaments, motropobtan and provincial, would 
Biujt ic, and (>osse.s.sed (»f some of the antique vigour of occasionally witlistaiid a corrupt ministry, it was much 
Vuuvcn* i»reccdiiig centuries, WHS Van venargues (1715-1747). This more in the interest of their own privileges than of the 
«r;jiui8 writer, who died ^ery young, lins produced maxims and community. The (/cii Aom stands alone. 

ndlcxions (d couMderable mental forct‘ and literary finish \^(h (^entary Cniit ism and PerioiUeal Literature . — We 
From WiltaiiL downw\nds it has been usual to compare him have said that literary criticism assumes in this century a 
with l^ascal, horn wliom In* is chiefly distinguished by a suflicient importance to be treated under a separate heading, 
striking but somewhat empty stoicism Between the Contributions were made to it of many different kinds and 
moralists, ot whom w^i* liave taken these three as examples, from many different points of view. Periodical literature, 
and the politicians may he placed Bousscau, who m his the chief stimulus to its production, began more and more 
novels and miscellaneous works is of the first class, in bis to come into favour. Even in the 17th century the 
famous Social of the second. The characteristics Nawa/*, the Jesuit Jo// rwa/ c/c and other publi- 

of Kousseauare too well known to need lengthy description, cations had set the example of different kinds of it. Just 
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before the Revolution the Gazette de France was iu the 
hands of Suard, a man who was nothing if not a literary 
critic. Perhaps, however, the most remarkable contribution 
of the century to criticism of the periodical kind was the 
Feaiiles de Grinim^ a circular sent for many years by the 
comrade of Diderot and Rousseau to the German courts, 
and containing a compte rendu of the ways and works of 
Paris, literary and artistic as well as social. These Leaves 
not only include much excellent literary criticism by 
Diderot, but also gave occasion to the incomparable salons 
or accounts of the exhibition of pictures from the same 
hand, essays which founded the art of picture criticism, 
and which have hardly been surpassed since. The prize 
competitions of the Academy were also a considerable stim- 
ulus to literary cnticism, though the prevailing tasto m 
such compositions rather inclined to elegant theinch than to 
careful studies or analyses, l^arger works on the arts in 
general or on special divisions of them were not wanting, 
as, for instance, that of J )ubos before alluded to, and those 
of the Pore Rouhoiirs, the Abl^d Trublct, and the Abb6 
Terrasson, the Essu! sur la l\'intiueoi Diderot, and others. 
Critically annotated editions of the gieat French writers 
also came into f.ishion, and were no longer written by mere 
pedants. Of these Voltaire’s edition ot Corneille was the 
most remarkable, and his annotations, united separately 
under the title of (U)nimeiitan'e sur (^<ntiedLi\ form not the 
least iniijortant portion of his works, lilven older writers, 
looked down upon though they wore by the general taste 
of the day, received a share of this critical interest. In the 
earlier portion of the ccntniy Lenglet Dufiesuoy and Lu 
Moiinoyo chwoted their attention to Jlabelais, llegnier, 
Villon, Marot, and otlieih. Jiarbazan (1GUG~1774) and Le 
Grand d’Aussy (1 7147- 1 SO(I) gathered and brought into 
notice thehmg scattered and unknown rather than neglected 
fabliaux ot the .Middle Ages. • Even the chansons de gestes 
attiacted the notice of tlie Canute de Oaylus (lG92~]7Gr)) 
and the Comte de Tressau (1705 178.5) The latter, in his 
Bihliulhhiite deh Ilomuus, worked up a large number of the 
old ei»ics into a form suited to the taste of theeentur). In 
his hands they became lively tales of the kind s?iutcd to 
readers ot Voltaire and Cidbillon, Rut in this travestied 
fouii they liad considerable intluence both in France and 
abroad — Wieland, for instance writing his Oberon merely 
fiom a knowledge, and very soon after the appearance, of 
Tre.ssan.'b version ot IJuon de Eitvdeaiuv. Ry tliese publica- 
tions attention was at least calle<l to early French literature, 
and when it had been once called, a more serious and ap- 
preciative study became merely a matter of time. The 
style of iiiiich of the literary eriiicism of the close of this 
period was indeed deplorable enough. Laharpe (1739— 
1803), who though a little later in time ii'* to most of his 
critical productions is ]»eilnips its most rc]»resentutive ligure, 
shows criticism in one of its worst forms. De has all the 
defects ot Malherbe and Roileau, with few ot their meiits 
and none of their excuses. The critic s[)ecialJy abhorred 
by Sterne, who looked only at the stop-watch, was a kind of 
prophecy of Luhaipe ; but such a writer is a natuial 
enougli expression of an expiiing principle. The year after 
the deatli of Jjaharpo Sainte Reuve was b*>rn. 

Itith Ceufurt/ S<ivanis,-~h\ science and general erudition 
the 18th eentury in IVance was at first much occupied with 
the mathematical studies for which the French genius is so 
peculiarly adapted, which the great discoveries of Descartes 
had made possible and popular, and which those of his 
sup[)lanter Newton only made more popular still Vol- 
taire took to himself the credit which he fairly deserves 
of first introducing the Newtonian system into France, and 
it was soon widely popular — even ladies devoting them- 
selves to the exposition of mathematical subjects, as in the 
case of the Marquise du Cliatelet. Many of the greatest 
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mathematicians of the age, such as De Muivro and Laplace, 
were French by birth, while others like Euler belonged to 
Freiich-8]»eaking races, and wrote in French. The physical 
sciences were also ardently cultivated, the impulse to them 
being given partly by the generally inatenahstic tendency 
of the age, partly by the Newtonian system, and partly also 
by the extended knowledge of the world provided by the 
circumnavigatory voyage of Rougainville (1729-181 1), and 
other travels. Maiipertuis (1 G98~ 1759) and La ("oudaiuino 
(1701 -1774) made long journeys for scientific [mipo.sch, and 
duly recorded their experiences. The former, a miilheiiia- 
ticiau and physicist of some ability but more oddity, is 
chiefly know n to literature by the ridicule of V^oltalr»^ m the 
Diatribe du Doefenr Akakkt, D’Alembert (1713-1783), a 
great niathcmaticiiin and a writer of considerable though 
rather academit* excellence, is principally known from his 
connexion with and introduction to the Enci/dopedte, of 
w'hicli more i)re.sently. Ghemistry w^as also assiduously 
cultivated, the Raron d’Holbach, among others, being a de- 
votee thereof, and helping to advance the science to the 
point where, at the conclusion of the century, it was illus- 
trated by Rerthollet and Lavoisier Dining all this devo- 
tion to science iu its modern acceptation, the older and 
more literary forms of erudition were not neglected, 
especially by tho illustrious Reiiedictines of the abbey of 
St Maui. C^almet (1072-1757), the author of the well 
known Dictamari/ of the liihle, belonged to this order, and 
to them also (in particular to Dom Rivet) was due the 
beginning of the immense Iltstoire Ldthane de la Fian<t^ 
a w^ork interrupted by the Revolution and long suspended, 
but lor the last tpiarter of a century diligently continueil 
Of less orthodox names distinguished for eruchtiim, Fieret 
(1688 -1749), secretary of the Acadtuny, is perhaps the most 
remarkable. Rut in thi' consideration of tho science and 
Jeaniing m the 18th century from a literary point of vii*w, 
theie IS one name and one book which reipuie jiartii ulai «ind, 
in the case of the book, somewhat extended mention Tlie 
man is Ruffon (1747-1780), the book the KitetjvluiK die The 
immense yaiuml Jimion/ of Ruflon, though not entirely liis 
owug IS a remarkable iiumumeiit of the union of scientific 
tastes wuth literary ability. As lias happeneil in many simi- 
lar instances, there is in parts more liteialure than science 
to be found in it ; and from the point of vie^v ol the latter, 
Ruffon w'us far too careless in observation and far too solicit- 
ous of perfection ot style and grandio.sity of view'. The 
style ot Ruflon h.is souietiiiics been made the subject of the 
highest eulogy, and it is at its best ailmirable , but one still 
feels in il the fault of all serious French [U'use in this cen- 
tury before Rou.sseau, — the presence, that is to say, of an 
artificial spirit rather than of natural variety and pow'er The 
Eueinh)}iedu\ unquestionably on the w'hole the most import- 
ant French literary production of the centniy, if we except 
the works of Rousseau and Voltaiie, was conducted lor a 
tune by Diderot and D’Alembert, afterwards by Dideiot 
alone. It numbered among its contributors almost every 
Frenchman of eminence in Jotters. It is often spoken of as 
if, under the giiiso of an encyclojia'dia, it had been merely 
a platduife) against religion, but this is entirely erroneous. 
AVhatever anti e(‘clc.sia.Htical bent some of the articles may 
have, the book as a whole is simply what it fU'ofesses to be, a 
dictionary, — that is to say, not merely an historical and cri- 
tical lexicon, like those of Rayle and Moreri (indeed, history 
and biography were nominally excluded), but a dictionary of 
arts, sciences, trades, and technical terms. Diderot himself 
had perhaps the greatest faculty of any man that ever lived 
for the literary treatment in a workman-like manner of tho 
moat heterogeneous and in some cases rebellious subjects ; 
and liis untiring labour, not merely in writing original 
articles, but in editing the contributions of otheis, deter- 
mined the character of the whole work. There is no doubt 
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that it had, quite independently of any theological or 
political iniluence, an immcnae share in diffusing and grati- 
fying the taste for general infonuation l>y which the century 
which has succeeded its publication has been more distin- 
guished than perhaps any other in history. 

1 789 - 1 8:U).~ - (h‘un'<t} SI tiih — The period which elapsed 
between the outbic.<k of the J {evolution and the accession 
of CJliarles X h.is often l)(*en coiiHidered a sterile one in 
point of literature As tar as mere productiveness goes, 
this judgment is hardly correct No class of literature was 
altogether mglecte<l during these stirring flve-and-thirty 
years, the j>()litical events of which have bo engretssed the 
attention of posteiity that it has sonu‘times been necessary 
for liihloiiaijs to remind us that dining the height of the 
Terror and the linal disasters of the empire the theatres 
were open arid the booksellers’ shops patronized as much 
or rij nr* than ever. Journalism, parliamentary eloquence, 
and hnentific writing were esjrecially cultivated, and tlie 
tornier in its modern sensei may almost be said to have 
beiMi createel. Hut e^f the higlier products of literature the 
juTiod limy pislly bo considered to have been somewhat 
barnm. During tlie earlier part of it there is, with the 
exception of Andrei Clu'uiier, not a single name of the first 
or even second order of excellence. Towards the midst 
thoso of Chateaubiiand (1708 1848) and Madame do Stael 
(I7GG 1817) stand almost alone; and at the close those of 
Couiier, B/u.inger, and Lainartiiio uie not seconded by any 
others ti> tell of fhe niagiiificent literary burst wdirch was to 
follow the publication of Vr^unmlL Of all departments of 
literature, pendry proper was woist represented during this 
period. Andie'' (Mnf'iner w^as silenced at its o]»oniug by the 
guillotine. Ijo Hrun and Deliile, favoured by an extraor- 
dinary longevity, continued to be admired and followed. It 
was the ]).dmy tune of tleseriptivo poetry. Fonluncs, Castel, 
Hoisjolm, J^lsinenard, Heicboux, llicard, Martin, (Judin, 
Oournainl, are nauios wbicb cliielly survive as those of the 
autliors of scattered attempts to turn the Eneyelopa'dia into 
verso. Cln'uicdolh'' (17G9- J 833) owes his reputation rather 
to amiability and to his association with men eminent in 
dilTeiont ways, such as liiv^arol and Joubert, than to any 
real [lower. Even more ainbitiou.sly, Luce do Lnneival, 
Cain|>om)n, Dumesnil, and l^arseval de Grand Maisoii 
endeavoured to write e[)ics, and succeeded rather worse 
than the Ciiujielains and Desmarots of the 17th century. 
The characteristic of all this ptHitry w^as the description of 
everything in metajihor and paraphrase, and the careful 
avoidance of anj thing like directness of exju'ession ; and the 
liLstonans of tlie romantic movement have collected many 
instances ol tins absnriity, Lamartino will be more pro- 
perly noticed in llio next division. But about the same 
tune as Lamartino, and towards the end of the [iresent 
period, there' ajqieareJ a poet who may be regard(‘d as the 
last inqiortant I'cho of Malherbe. Tins wms Casimir Dela- 
vigne (1793-1843), the author of a 

w liter of veiy great talent, and, according to the moasuro 
ol Hoiisseau and Lebrun, no mean poet. It is usual to 
reckon Delavigne as transit ionary between the two schools, 
bi I m strictness he must be counted with the classicists. 
Dramatic jnietry exhibited somewhat similar characteristics. 
The bv.stem of tragedy writing had become purely mechan- 
ical, anil every act, almost every scene and situation, had 
its regnlai and appropriate business and language, the 
formei ol whicli the poet was not supjiosed to alter at all, 
and the latter oulv very slightly. Poinsinct, Laharjie, M. 
J. Chillier, Baynouaid, l)e Jouv, Briffaut, Baour-Tjormian, 
all WTole in this style. Of these Chc^uier (1764-1811) had 
some of the vigour of his brother Andn*', from wdiomhe was 
distinguishod by more jioiuilar political princi]»lo8 and 
bettor fortune. On the other hand DucU (1733-1816), 
who passes with Englishmen as a feeble reducer of Bhake- 
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speare to classical rules, passed with his contemporaries as 
au introducer into French poetry of strange and revolu- 
tionary novelties. Comedy, on the other Iiand, fared 
better, as indeed it had always fared. Fabre d’Eglantiue 
(1755-1794) (the companion in death of Danton), Collin 
dTIarleville (1755-1806), Andrieux (1759-1833), Picard, 
Alexandre Duval, and N(^pomuc^ne Lemcrcier (1771-1840) 
were the comic authors of the period, and their works have 
not suffered the complete eclipse ol the contemporary trage- 
dies which in part they also wrote. If not exactly worthy 
successors ot Moli^re, they are at any rate not unworthy 
children of Beaumarchais. In romance WTiting there is 
again, until w^e come to Madame do Stael, a great want of 
originality and even of excellence in workmanship. The 
works of Madame de Genlis (1746-1830) exhibit the ten- 
dencies of the I8th century to platitude and noble sentiment 
nt their worst Madame Oottiii, Madame Souza, and 
Madame de Krudener exliibited Rome of the qualities (►f 
Madame de Lafayette and more of those of Madame de 
Genlis. yi6\6ii (1767-1 839), in Lr Dot de Suzette and 
other works, i.liowed some power over the domestic story ; 
but jicrhaps the most remarkable work in x)oint of originality 
of the time w^as Xavier de MaLstre’s (1763 -1852) Yoyaije 
ant our de ma Chamhre^ an attempt in quite a new stylo, 
which has lieen happily followed np by other writers. Turn- 
ing to history we find comparatively litth' written at this 
jieriod. Indeed, until quite its close, men were too much 
occupied in making history to have time to write it. There 
is, however, a considerable body of memoir writers, especially 
in the earlier years of the period, and some great names ap]irar 
even in liLstory proper. Many of Sismondi’s (1773-1842) 
beat works were produced during the empire. De Barante 
(1782-1866), though his best known works date much later, 
belongs partially to this time. On the other hand, the jiro- 
ductioii of philosophical writing, es[iecially in what we may 
call a])plieJ philosojihy, w^as consulerable. The sensation- 
alist views of (^ondillac were first continned as by I)e.stutt 
de Tracy (1754- 1832) and Laromiguieio, and subsequently 
opposed, in consequence partly of a religious and .spiiiiuahst 
revival, partly of the inlluenco of foreign schools of thought, 
especially the Gcrninn and (he Scotch. The chief philo- 
sopliical writers from this latter point of view^ w^ere Boyer 
Collard (1763-1846), Maine de Biran (1776 1824), and 
Jouffroy (1796-1842). Their iiilliience on literal me, how- 
ever, was altogether inferior to that of the reactionist 
school, of w^hom De Honald (1753-1840) and Joseph de 
Maistre (1754-1821) were the great leaders. These latter 
were sti'ongly political in their tendencies, and jiolitioal 
philosophy received, as was natural, a large share of the 
attention of the time. In continuation of the woik of the 
Philosuphes, the most remarkable writer was Volney (1757- 
1820), wliose Dinne'< are generally know'n. On the other 
hainl, othcis belonging to that school, such as Necker am! 
Morollet, wrote from the moderate point of view against re- 
volutionary excesses. Of the reactionists, De Bonald is ex- 
tremely royalist, and carries out in his Legisktlions 
Hves somewhat the same patriarchal and absolutist theories 
as our own Filmer, but with infinitely greater genius. As 
De Bonald is royalist and aristocratic, so De Maistre is tlie Malrt 
advocate of a theocracy pure and simple, with the pojiu 
for its earthly head, and a vigorous despotism for its system 
of government. Of theology proper there is almost 
necessarily little or nothing, the clergy being in the earlier 
period proscribed, in tlie latter part kept in a strict 
and somewhat discreditable subj’ection by the empire. In 
moralizing literature there is one work of the very highest 
cxcellencie, which, though not published till long afterwards, 
belongs in point of composition to this period. This is the 
Pensees of Joubert (1754—1824), the most illustrious sue- Joab 
cessor of Pascal and Vauvenargues, and to be ranked 
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perhaps above both in the literary finish of his maxims, and 
ceitainly above Yauvenargues in the breadth and depth of 
thought which they exhibit Of science and erudition the 
time was fruitful. At an early period of it appeared the 
remarkable work of Cabants (1757-1808), the Happoj'ts du 
Physique et du^ Morale de C Homme, a work in which physi- 
ology is treated from the extreme materialist point of view, 
but with all the liveliness and literary excellence of the 
Philosophe movement at its best Another physiological 
work of great merit at this period was the Trade de la Vie 
et de la Mart of Bichat, and the example sot by these works 
was widely followed ; while in other branches of science La^ 
lace, Lagrange, Hauy, Berthoilet, <kc., produced contri- 
utions of the highest valua From the literary point of 
view, however, the chief interest of this time is centred 
in two individual names, those of Chateaubriand and 
Madame de Stael, and three literary developments of a 
more or less novel character, which were all of the highest 
importance in shaping the course which French literature 
has taken since 1824. One of these developments was 
the reactionary movement of Do Maistre and De Bonald, 
which in its turn largely influenced Chateaubriand, then 
Lamennais and Montalembert, and has been recently re- 
presented in French literature in different guises, chiefly 
by M. Louis Veuillot and Mgr Dupanloup. The second 
and third, closely connected, were the iumicnso advances 
made by parliamentary eloquence and by political writing, 
the latter of which, by the hand of Paul Louis Connor 
(1773-1825), contributed for the first time an undoubted 
masterpiece to French literature. The influence of the 
two combined has since raised jourualisni to even a greater 
pitch of power in France than in any other country. 
It is in the development of these new openings for litera- 
ture, and in the cast and complexion which they gave 
to its matter, that the real literary importance of the 
Revolutionary period consists; just as it is in the new 
elements which they supplied for the treatment of such 
subjects that the literary value of the authors of Rene and 
De VAlleniagne mainly lies. We have already alluded to 
some of the beginnings of periodical and journalistic lettei's 
in France. For some tune, in the hands of Bayle, Basuage, 
Des Maizeaux, Jurieu, Loclerc, periodical literature con- 
sisted mainly of a series, more or loss disconnected, of 
pamphlets, with occasional extracts from forthcoming works, 
critical adversaria^ and the like. Of a more regular kind 
were the often-mentioned Journal de Trevonx and Merciire 
de France, and later the Aunee Litteraire of FriSron and the 
like. The Correspondance of Grimm also, as we have 
pointed out, bore considerable reseiublauce to a modern 
monthly review, though it was addressed to a very few 
persons. Of political news there was, under a despotism, 
naturally very little. 1789, however, saw a vast change in 
this respect. An enormous efflorescence of periodical litera- 
ture at oucotook place, and a few of the numerous journals 
founded in that year or soon afterwards survived for a 
considerable time. A whole class of authors arose who 
pretended to be nothing more than journalists, while many 
writers distinguished for more solid contiibutions to litera- 
ture took part in the movement, and not a few active 
[)o]iticians contributed. Thus to the original staff of the 
Moniteur, or, os it was at first called. La Gazette Natwwdc, 
Laliarpe, Lacretelle, Andrieux, Garat, and Giuguem^ were 
attached Among the writers of the Journal de Paris 
Andni Chenier had been ranked. Foiitanes contributed to 
many royalist and moderate journals. G uizot and Morell et, 
representatives respectively of the 19lh and the 18th cen- 
tury, shared in the Nonveil es Politiipies, while Bertin Fiev60 
and Geoffroy contributed to the Joimial de V Empire, after- 
wards turned into the still existing Journal des Dehats, Of 
active politicians Marat (IJAmi dn Peuple), Mirabeau 
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{Courier de Provence), Bar^re {Journal des Dehats et des 
Decrets), Briasot {Patriots Franca is), Hubert {Perc Dur 
chesne), Robespierre {Defenseur de la Const it ui ion), and 
TalUen {La JSenimelle) were the most remarkable who had 
an intimate connexion with journalism. On the other 
hand, the type of the journalist pure and simple is Camille 
Desmoulins (1759- 1794), one of tlie most brilliant, in a 
literary point of view, of the short-lived celebrities of the 
time. Of the same class were Pelletier, Durozuy, Loustalot, 

Royou. As the immediate daily interest in politic.s drooped, 
there were formed periodicals of a partly political ami 
partly literary character. Such had been the Decade Philo- 
sojyhigue, which counted Cabanis, CluSnier, and De Tracy 
among its contributors, and this was followed by the Revue 
Francxiise at a later period, which was in its turn succeeded 
by the Revue deux Monde.s. On the other hand, parlia- 
mentary eloquence was even more important than journalism 
during the early period of the Revolution. Mirabeau nat- 
urally stands at the head of orators of this class, and next 
to him may be ranked the well-known names of Malouet 
and Meunier among constitutionalists ; of Robespierre, 

Marat, and Danton, the triumvirs of the Mountain ; of 
Maury, Gazales, and the Vicomto de Mirabeau, among the 
royalists ; and above all of the Girondist speakers Bar nave, 
Yergniaud, and Laujuiuais. The last-named survived to 
take part in the revival of parliamentary discussion after the 
Restoration. But the permanent contributions to Frencli 
literature of this period of voluminous eloquence arc, us 
frequently happens in such cases, by no means large. The 
union of the journalist and the parliamentary spirit pro- 
duced, however, in Paul Louis Courier a master of style. Couiiet. 
Courier spent the greater part of his life, tragically cut shoi t, 
in translating the classics and studying the older writers t f 
France, in which study he learnt thoroughly to despise tJio 
pseudo-classicism of the 18th eeutury. It was not till he 
was past forty that he took to jiolitical writing, and the 
style of his pamphlets, and their wonderful irony and vigour, 
at once placed them on the level of the very best things of 
the kind. Along with (Courier should be mentioned 
Benjamin Constant (17C7-1830), who, though partly a ro- 
mance writer and partly a philosophical author, was mainly a 
[lolitician and an orator, besides being fertile in articles and 
pamphlets. Lamennais like Lamartine will best be dealt 
with later, and the same may be said of ranger ; but 
(>%ateaubriarid and Madame de Stael must be noticed here. 

The former represents, in the influence which clianged the 
literature of the 18th century into the literature ot the 19th, 
the vague spirit of unrest and “ Weltschmerz,*' the affec- 
tion for the picturesque qualities of nature, the religious 
s[)irit occasionally turning into mysticism, and the respect 
sure to become more and more definite and appreciative for 
antiquity. He gives in short the romantic and conservative 
elemorit. Madame de &^tael, on the other hand, as became MaJMae 
a daughter of Necker, retaineil a great deal of the Philo- tstMh 
Bo[)he character and the traditions of the 18th ceutur\, 
especially its liberalism, its sensibiiite, and its tlurst lor 
general information ; to which, however, she added a I'o.smo- 
poiitan siiirit, and a readiness to introduce into Fiance the 
literary and social, as well as the political and philosophical, 
peculiarities of other countries to which the i8th century, 
in France at least, had been a stranger, and which Chateau- 
briand himself, notwithstanding Ids excursions into English 
literature, had been very far from feeling. She therefore 
contributed to tlie positive and liberal side oi the future 
movement. Both of these remarkable persons have in thoir 
works a certain taint of what it is difficult to call by any 
other name than insincerity, though it is certain that there 
was ill their case nothing consciously insincere. TJie J 8th 
century, however, had left a tradition of “posing** in 
French literature from which these writers, tw^o of its most 
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distingubhed cbildreDt were by no meens free. The abso* euiteblenees of form end euUect. tbe end w l&tih 
lute literary imuortance of the two was very different, century, and stiU more the 16 w, owing to the vast Oxtetieioii 
Madame do Staers early writings were of the critical kind, of thought and knowledge then introduced, finally broke 
half sBsthetic half ethical, of which the 18th century had up the old forms, and introduced the practice of treating 
been fond, aud which their titles, Lettrei sur J. J. ItouBseau^ each subject in a manner more or less appropriate to it, and 
De Vlnjlumce des Pasnon$y I)e la LitteraJtwre condderee dans whether appropriate or not, freely selected by the autlion 
$ss rapports avec les Insiiiuimis ISociales, sufficiently show. At the same time a vast but somewhat indiscriminate addi« 
Her romances, Deljdune and Corlnne^ have singularly lost tion was made to the actual vocabulary of the languaga 
their attraction iti seventy years, but their inffuence at the The 17th and 18th centuries witnessed a process of reatrio« 
time was irnmeuso. The work, however, which had really tion once more to certain forms and strict imitation of pre^ 
the most fertile mflueuce was tho De VAlleniagne^ decesaors, combined with attention to purely arbitrary ndes, 

practically opened up to the rbing generation in France the the cramping and impoverishing effect of thb (in F^nelon’s 
till then unknown treasures of literature and philosophy, words) being counterbalanced partly by the efforts of indU 
which during the most glorious half century of her literary vidual genius, and still more by the constant and steady 
history Germany bad, sometimes on hints taken from enlargement of the range of thought, the choice of subjects, 
France herself, been accumulating. The style of these vari- and the familiarity with other literature, both of the ancient 
ous works is not of the most admirable, and in their matter and modern world. The literary work of the 19th century 
there is still, as we have said, much hollow talk. But the and of the great romantic movemeut which began in its 
enthusiasm which pervaded them had a powerful effect, and second quarter was to repeat on a far larger scale the work 
the indications of new sources at which this entbusiasia of the 16th, to break up and dbcard such literary forms 
might satisfy itself had an effect more powerful still as had become useless or hopelessly stiff, to give strength, 
Obati^mu- The literary importance of Chateaubriand is far greater, suppleness, and variety to such as were retained, to invent 
briauj while his literary influence can hardly be exaggerated, new ones where necessary, and to enrich the language by 
Chateaubriand'sliterary father was Rousseau, and his voyage imi>ortations, inventions, and revivals. The result of this 
to America helped to develop the seeds which Rousseau had revolution is naturally most remarkable in tiie belles leiires 
gown. In Re^ and other works of the same kind, the and the kindred department of history. Poetry, not dram* 
naturalism of Rousseau received a still further development, atic, has been revived ; prose romance and literary criticism 
But it was not in mere naturalism that Chateaubriand was have been brought to a perfection previously unknown ; and 
to And his most fertile and most successful theme. It history has produced works more various, if not more re* 
was, on the contrary, in the roliabilitatioii of Christianity, markable, than at any previous stage of the language. Of 
The 18th century had used against religion the method of all these branches we shall therefore endeavour to give some 
ridicule; Chateaubriand, by genius rather than by reasoning, detailed account But tne services done to the language 
set up against this method that of poetry and romauce. were not limited to the strictly literary branches of liters- 
^‘Christianity,^' says he, almost in so many words, “is the most tura Modern French, if it lacks, as it probably does lack, 
poetical of all religions, the most attractive, the most fertile the statuesque precision and elegance of prose style to which 
in literary, artistic, and social results.” This theme he de- between 1650 and 1800 all else was sacrificed, has become 
velops with the must splendid language, and with every c )ii- a much more suitable instrument for the accurate and 
ceivable advantage of style, in the Gdiie du (IhnstianUme copious treatment of positive and concrete subjects. These 
and tho Martyrs, The splendour of imagination, the sum- subjects have accordingly been treated in an abundance 
moniiigs of history and literature to 8up[)ly effective and corresponding to that manifested in other countries, though 
touching illustrations, analogies, and incidents, tho rich the literary importance of the treatment has perhaps pro- 
colouring so different from th^e peculiarly monotonous and portiunately declined. We cannot even attempt to indicate 
grey tones of the masters of the 18th century, and tho the iiinuhierablo directions of scientific study which this 
fervid admiration for nature which were Chateaubriand’s copious industry has taken, and must confine ourselves to 
main attractions and characteristics, could not fail to have an those which come moro immediately under the headings 
enormous Htciary influence. The romantic school acknow- previously adojited. In philosophy France, like other 
ledgod, and witli justice, its direct indebtodness thereto ; nations, has principally devoted itself to the historical side 
but at the same time Chateaubriand’s power of argument of the matter, and the names of Damiron, Jules Simon, 
is perhaps weaker than that of any writer of equal emi- Yacherot, Quinot, Do R^inusat, and Kenan must be men- 
ueuce; and groat as has been his literary following, his tiouocl Victor Cousin (1792-1867), after enjoying a brief 
followers have very rarely adopted his [)rinci[)les. celebrity as the chief of an eclectic school is now princi- 

LUerature si7ice 1830. — ^In dealing with the history of pally remembered as a philosophical historian and critic. 
French literature during the last half century, a slight Towards the latter part of his long life he quitted even this 
alteration of treatment is requisite. The subdivisions of connexion with philosophy, and devoted himself chiefly to 
literature have lately become so numerous, and the coiitri- the study of French history. The importance of Auguste 
butions to each have reached such an immense volume, that Comte (1793-1857) is rather political and scientific than 
It IS imi)(>asible to give more than cursory notice, or indeed literary. We must also mention M. Taine (b, 1828), a 
allusion, to most of them. It so happens, however, that the brilliant writer, who busies himself alternately with history, 
purely litemry characteristics of this period, though of the philosophy, and criticism. Theology again, with the ex 
most stiiking and remarkable, are confined to a few ceptlou of Lamennais, to be mentioned hereafter, supplies no 
branches of literature. Tho characteristic of tho 19th name on which we need linger except that of M. Renan (b 
centuiy m France has hitherto been at least as strongly 1823), whose somewhat florid literary style has contributed 
marked as that of any previous period. In the Middle largely to the influence of his theological ideas. Montalem 
Ages lutMi of letters followed each other in the cultivation bert (1810-1870), an historian with a strong theological 
of certain literary forms for long centuries. The chanson tinge, deserves notice, and among orators Lacordaire (1802- 
de geste, tho Arthurian legend, the roman d’aventure, the 1861) and the F6re F^lix (b. 1810) on the Catholic Bfde, 
fabliau, the allegorical poem, the rough dramatic jeu, and Athanase Coquerel (1820-1875) on the Protestant 
mystery, aud farce, served successively as moulds into which Tho Penseis of Joubert, partly moral and partly literary, 
the thought and writing impulse of generations of authors belong, in point of publication aud interest, to this period, 
were successively cast, ofUi^ wiUi little attention to the aud so do the melancholy moraliziugs of De S^nanoour 
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](1770*^1846)» which have liad a gmt mfluence^ though ou 
a somewhat limited circle. Political |ihilosi>pby aud its 
kindred sciences have naturally received a large share of 
attention. Towards the middle of the century there was v 
great development of socialist and fanciful theorizing on 
politics^ with which tlie names of St Simon, Fourier, 
Cabet, and others are connected. As political economists 
Bastiat, De Lavergno, Blanqui, and Chevalier may be 
noticed. In De Tocqueville (1S05-185D) France produced 
a political observer of a remarkably acute, moderate, and 
reflective character. The name of Lenninier (1805-1857) 
is of wide repute for legal and constitutional writings, and 
that of Jomini (1779-1869) is still more celebrated as a 
military historian ; while that of Lenormant (1801-1859) 
holds a not dissimilar position in archseology. With the 
publications devoted to physical science proper we do not 
attempt to meddle. Philology, however, demands a brief 
notice. In classical studies France has not recently occu> 
pied the position which might be expected of the country 
of Scaliger and Casaubon. She has, however, produced 
some considerable Orientalists, such as Champollion the 
younger, Burnouf, Silvestre do Sacy, and Stanislas Julicn. 
In attention to the antiquities of their own country the 
French have been at last stimulated by the example of 
Germany. The foundation of llomance philology was due, 
indeed, to the foreigners Wolf and Diez. But early in the 
century the curiosity as to the older literature of France 
created by Barbazan, Tressan, and others continued to 
extend. M^on published many unprintod fabliaux, gave 
the whole of the French lienari cycle, with the exception 
of Renart le Gontrefait^ and edited the Roman de la Rose, 
Fauriel and Kaynouard dealt elaborately with Proveinjal 
poetry as well as partially witli that of the trouv6res ; and the 
latter produced his comprehensivo Lexiqne liomane. These 
examples were followed by many other writers, who edited 
manuscript works and commented on thorn, always with 
zeal and sometimes with discretion. Foremost among these 
must be mentioned M. Paulin Paris, who for fifty years has 
served the cause of old French literature with untiring 
energy, great literary taste, and a pleasant and facile pen. 
His selections from manuscripts, his Romancero Franca u% 
his editions of Gann le Lokerain and Berte aux Grans Pus, 
and his Romans de la Table Ronde may especially be men- 
tioned. Soon, too, the Benedictine llistoire lAtt^raire, so 
long interrupted, was resumed under M. Paris’s general 
management, and has proceeded nearly to the end of the 
14th century. Among its contents M. Paris’s dissertations 
on the later chansons de gestes and the early song writers, 
M. A’^ictor Le Clerc*8 on the fabliaux, and M. Littrd’s on the 
romans d’aventure*? may be specially noticed. For some 
time indeed the work of French editors was chargeable with 
a certain lack of critical and philological accuracy. This 
reproach, however, has recently been wiped off by the 
efforts of a band of young scholars, chiefly pupils of the 
Rcole des Charles^ with MM. Gaston Paris and Paul 
Meyer at their head. The SociHe des Amiens Textes 
Franqais has also been formed for the purpose of publishing 
scholarly editions of inedited works. Yet France has as 
yet produced no lexicon of her older tongue to complete the 
admirable dictionary in which M. Littr6 (b. 1801), at the 
cost of a life's labour, has embodied the whole vocabulary 
of the classical French language. Meanwhile the period 
between the Middle Ages proper and the 17th century has 
not lacked its share of this revival of attention. To the 
literature between Yillon and Kegnier especial attention 
was paid by the early romantics, and Sainte-Beiivo’s 
Tableau llistorique et C)%tique de la Poesit et du Theatre 
au SeizQme SMewAs one of the manifestoes of the school. 
Since the appearance of that work in 1828 editionn with 
critical comments of the literature of this period have con* 
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stacitly n^ultiplied, aided by the grout fancy for tastefully 
produced works which exists among the richer classes in 
France ; and there are probably now few countries in which 
works of old authors, whether in cheap ropiiuts or in edi- 
tions de luxe cun bo more readily procured. 

The Romantic Movement — It is time, however, to return 
to the literary revolution itself, and its more purely literary 
results. At the accession of Charles X. France possessed 
three writers, and ^Jerhops only three, of already remaikabie 
eminence, if wo except Chateaubriand, who was already of a 
post generation, ’riiose three were B<iranger ( 1 780- J 857), B^rangei 
Lamartine (1790- 18C9), uud Lamennais (1782-1854). 

The first belongs definitely in manner, despite his striking 
urigiuaUty of nuance, to the post. Ho has remnants of the 
old periphrases, the cumbrous mythological allusions, the 
poetical properties of French verse. Ho has also the older 
aud somewhat narrow limitations of a French poet ; 
foreigners are for him mere barbarians, At the same time 
his extraordinary lyrical faculty, his excellent wit, which 
makes him a descendant of llabcdais and La Fontaine, and 
his occasional touches of pathos made him deserve and 
obtain something more than successes of occasion. 
ranger, moreover, was very far from being the mere iinpro- 
visatore which those who cling to the ins[;irationist theory 
of poetry would fain sec in him. His studies in stylo and 
composition were persistent, and it was long before ho 
attained the firm aud biilUant manner which distinguishes 
him. B^rangoFs talent, however, was still too much a 
matter of individual genius to have great literary influence, 
and he formed no school. It was different with Lamartine, Lamar * 
who was, nevertheless, like B<5ranger, a typical Freuclmmn. tme. 

The Mediiatiom and the Harmonies exhibit a remarkable 
transition between the oki school and the new. In gomg 
direct to nature, in borrowing from her striking outlines, 
vivid atid contrasted tints, harmony, and variety of sound, 
the new poet showed himself an innovator of the bust cla.ss. 

In u^ing romantic and religious associations, and exprubsing 
them in affecting language, he w'as the Chateaubriand of 
verse. But with all this ho retained some of the vices of 
the classical school. His versification, harmonious as it is, 
is monotonous, and he does not venture into the bold lyrical 
forms which true i)ootry loves, and with which the alex- 
andrine of Boileuu could not unite itself. He has still the 
horror of the nud projrre ; he is always spiritualizing and 
idealizing, and his style aud thought have a double portion 
of the feminine and almost flaccid softness which had come 
to pass for grace in French. Nevertheless the Lac is a poem 
such as had not been written in France for 200 years. The 
last of the trio, Lamennais, represents an altogether bolder 
and rougher genius. Strongly influenced by the Catholic 
reaction, Lamennais also shows the strongest possible influ- 
ence of the revolutionary spirit. His earliest work, the Lam*^ 
Fssai stir V J ndiference en Matih'e de Religion, was a defence 
of the church on curiously unecclesiastical lines. It was 
written in an ardent style, full of illustrations, aud ex* 
tremoly ambitious in character. The plan was partly critical 
and partly constructive. The first part disposed of the 18th 
century ; the second, adopting the theory of papal absolutism 
which Do Maistre had already advocated, }>rocooded to base 
it on a supposed universal consent, which the Church of 
Rome was very far from accepting as a contribution to its 
defence. The after history of Lamennais was perhaps not 
an unnatural recoil from this ; but with this after history 
we are not concerned ; it is sufHcicnt to point out that in 
his prose, especially as afterwards developed in the apocal) p 
tic Paroles d*un Croyant, are to be discerned many of tljo 
tendencies of the romantic school, particularly its hardy and 
picturesque choice of language, and the disdain of esta- 
blished and accepted methods which it profe&scd. The signs 
of the revolution itself were, os w^as natural, first given in 
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periodical literature. The feudalist affectations of Chateau-* 
briand and the legitimists excited a sort of aesthetic affec- 
tion for Gothicisni, and W/iltei* Scott became one of the 
most favourite authors in France. Soon was started the 
jieriodical Lti MuAe Fran^aiae^ in which the names of Hugo, 
be Vigny, Doscliami^s, and Madame de Girardin appear. 
Almost all the writers lu this periodical wore eager royalists, 
and for some lime the battle was still fought on political 
grounds. There could, however, be no special connexion 
between (lassioal drama and liberalism; and the liberal 
journal, the with no less a (iersou than Sainte-Beuve 

among its contributors, declared dohiiite war against classi- 
cism in the drama. Soon the question became purely 
literary, and the romantic school pro^)er was bom in the 
famous rhuu'Ie or clhiue in which Hugo was chief |) 06 t, 
Sainte-Ileuve chief critic, and Gautier, Gerard de Nerval, 
and Antony Deschanips, Petrus Borel, and others 
ueio oHicers. Alt rod de Vigny and Alfred de Musset stand 
bouicwhat apart, and so d les (Charles Nodier (1 783-1 B44), 
u versatile and voluminous writer, the very variety and 
number of whose w’orks have somewhat j)rovented the in- 
dividual excellence of any of them from having just ice done 
to it The objetits of the school, which was at finst violently 
ojipostd, so much so that certain Acfidemiciaiis actually 
petitioned the king to forbid the adinnssiou of any romantic 
piece at the Th^^itre Fraiicais, were, briefly stated, the 
l»uruing of everything which had been adored, and the 
adoring of everything which had been burnt They would 
have no unities, no arbitrary selection of subjects, no re- 
straints on variety of versification, no academically limited 
vocabulary, no eoiihidenitions of artificial beauty, and, above 
all, no pciiphrastic cxpiessioii. The viot pjvjrre, the calling 
of u spade ii spade, was the great commandment of roman- 
ticism ; but it must be allowed that what was taken away 
m periphrase was made up in adjectives. De Musset, W’^ho 
was \ory much of a freo-laiico in the contest, maintained 
indeed that the different m of the romantic W'as the copious 
use of this ]»art of speech. All sorts of cpitlicts were in- 
vented to distinguish the two parties, of which Flamhoi/ant 
and GrUdtre are jiorhaps the most accurate and exprcsbive 
pair, — the former serving to denote the gorgeous tints and 
bold attempts (ff the now- school, the latter the grey colour 
and monotonous outlines of the old. The representation of 
Hernani in 1830 was the culiuinatiou of the struggle, and 
during great part of the reigu of Louis Philippe almost all 
the younger men of lettere in France were romantica The 
representation of the hucrece of Pousanl (1814-1 8C7) in 
1810 is often ([uoted as the herald or sign of a classical re- 
dctioiL But tins was Only apparent, and signified, if it 
signified anything, merely that the more juvenile excesses 
of the romaiiiics were out of data For forty years all the 
greatest men of letters of France have been on the innovat- 
ing bide, and all without exception, whether intentionally 
or not, have had their work coloured by the results of the 
movement 

Dmma and Poet r tf ai nee 1830. — Although the immediate 
subject on which the battles of cl.issic.s and romantics arose 
was dramatic poetry, the dramatic rosulU of the movement 
have not been tliose of greatest value or most pc^rmaneiit 
character. The prinripiil effect in the long run has been 
the introduction of a species of play called drame^ as 
opposed to regular coined}’' and tragedy, admitting of much 
freer treatment than either of these two as previously under- 
stood in Frtmeh, and lending itself in some measure to the 
lengthy and disjointed a<*tioii, the multiplicity of personages, 
and the abbcnco of stock characters which characterized the 
English stage in its palmy da}s. All Victor Hugo’s 
dramatic works are of this class, and each, as It ivas ])ro- 
duced or published ((Vow //wmwi, Marion de VOrmey 
Le Roi s*amii9e, Lncr^oc ifoiym, Marie TudoTy Ruy BluSy 


and Lea Burgrmea)^ was a literary event, and excited the 
most violent discussion, — the authoFs usual plan being to 
prefix a prose preface uf a very militant character to bis 
work A still more melodramatic variety of drame was 
that chiefty represented by Alexandre Dumas (1803-1874), 
whose Hmri III, and Ardoupy to which may be added later 
La Tour de Neale and Madenwiaelle de lielletdey were 
almost as much rallying jHiints for the early romantics as 
the dramas of Hugo, despite their inferior literary value. 
At the same time Alexandre iSouniet (1788-1845), in 
NormOy Une F%te de NeroUy Ac,, and Casimir Delavigne in 
Marino Fedieroy Lonia Xl.y <fca, maintained a somewhat 
closer adherence to the older models. The classical or semi- 
classical reaction of the last years of Louis Plii!ipi)e was re- 
presented in tragedy by Ponsard {L^icr^cey Ayivea cUi Meranity 
ChorloUe Cordapy Ulyaaey and several comedies), and on 
the comic siile, to a certain extent, by Emile Augier (b, 
1 820) in JJ Aveuturih'ey Le Gendre de M. Poirier y Le Fila 
de GihoyeTy <Vc. During almost the whole t>eriod Eugene 
Scribe (1791-1861) poured forth innumerable comedies 
of the vaudeville order, w^hioh, without jH>8sessiiig much 
literary value, attained immense popularity. For the last 
twenty years the realist development of romanticism has 
had the upj^er hand in dramatic composition, its principal 
representatives being on the one side Victorien Sardou (b. 
1831), who in Noa InthneHy Jjt Famille BenxAtony RaUirfaay 
Dordy &c,y has chiefly devoted himself to the satirical treat- 
ment of maiitiecB, and Alexandre Dumas Jila (b. 1824), 
who in such pieces as Lea Ideea de Madame A uWay and 
V Jit rangh^e has rather busied himself with morals. Cer- 
tain isolated authore also deserve notice, such as Autran 
(1813-1877), a poet and Academician having some resem- 
blance to Lamartine, whose Fdtc d*jEaciiyle created for him 
a dramatic reputation wliich he did not attciiqit to follow 
u}», and Legouvd (b. 1807), whose Adrienne I^eouvrevr was 
assisted to popularity by the admirable talent of Eachel 
A special variety ot drama of the first literary importance 
has also been cultivated in this <!ontury under the title of 
arhiea or p rarer besy blight dramatic sketches, in which the 
dialogue and style are ol even more iuqiortance than the ac- 
tion. The best of nil of the.se are those of Alfred de Musset 
(1810-1857), ^vho«c Ji faut qn^une porte aod oiuH'rte tm 
ferrneey On iie hadine paa aver l'a7noiir, itc., are models of 
grace and wit Among his followers may bo mentioned 
especially M. Octave Feuillct (b. 1812), 

In poetry firoper, os in drama, M, Victor Hugo showed 
the way, and has never allow^ed any one since to take the 
lead from him. In him all the romantic characteristics are 
ex}>res8ed and embodied, — disregaid of arbitrary critical 
rules, free choice of subject, variety aikl vigour of metre, 
splendour end sonorousness of diction. If the careful atten- 
tion to form which is also characteristic of the movement is 
less apparent in him than in some of his followers, it is not 
because it is absent, but because the enthusiastic conviction 
with which ho attacks every subject somewhat diverts atten- 
tion from it As with the merits so with the defects. A 
deficient sense of the ludicrous which has characterized 
many of the romantics is strongly apparent in their leader, 
as is also an equally representative grandiosity, and a fond- 
ness for the introduction of foreign and unfamiliar words, 
e&^xjcially proper names, which occasionally produces an 
effect of burksejua Victor Hugo’s earliest poetical w'orks, 
his chiefly royalist and political Odesy are cast in the older 
and accepted forms, but already display astonishing poetical 
qualities. But it was in the Ballades (for instance, the 
splendid. Pas d^Armes dn Roi Jeany written in verses of 
three syllables) and the Orientates (of 'which may be taken 
for a sample the sixth section of Navari^Uy a perfect torrent 
of outlandish terms poured forth in the most admirable 
verse, or Xc® Dfmnsy where some of the stanzoa have lines 
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of two syllabled each) that the grand provocation was 
thrown to the believers in alexandrines, careful caesuras, 
and strictly separated couplets. Les Feuiiles iVAitiomne^ 
Les Chants du Crepuamde^ Les Voix LiterimreSf Les Rayons 
et las Ornhresy the productions of the next twenty years were 
quieter in style and tone, but no less full of poetical spint. 
The Eevolution of 1B4S, the establishment of the empire, 
and the poet's exile brought about a fresh determination of 
his genius to lyrical subjects. Lfs t^k^fiments and La 
Leyende des SiMes^ the one political, the other historical, 
reach perhaps the high water mark of French verse ; and 
they were followed by the philosophical VontemijlationSy the 
lighter Chansons des Rim et des Jhisj the An nee Terrible^ 
the second Legende des Sidcles^ and one or two more volumes 
which lead us to the present clay. We have been thus par- 
ticular because the literary productiveness of Victor Hugo 
himself has been the measuroand sample of the whole literary 
productiveness of Franco on the poetical side. At five-and 
twenty ho was acknowledged as a master, at seventy-five ho 
is a master still His poetical influence has been repre- 
sented in three different schools, from which very few of 
the [Kietical writers of the century can be excluded. These 
Ji 6 few wo may notice first. Alfred de Musset, a writer of great 
Hnwet genius, felt part of the romantic inspiration very strongly, 
but was on the whole unfortunately influenced by Byron, 
and partly out of wilfulnoss, partly from a natural want 
of persevering industry and vigour, allow^ed himself to 
be careless and even slovenly in composition. Notwith- 
standing this many of his lyrics are among the finest poems 
in the language, and his verse, careless as it is, has extra- 
ordinary natural grace. Auguste Barbier, wlioso famhes 
shows an extraordinary command of nervous and masculino 
versification, also comes in hero ; and the Breton poet 
Brizeux, together with Il('‘g 6 upp 0 Moreau, an unequal poet 
possessing some talent, and Pierre Dupont (1821-1870), 
one of much greater gifts, also deserve mention. Of the 
school of Lamartine rather than of Hugo are Alfred de Vigny 
(1799-1865) and Victor de Laprado (b, 1812), the former 
a writer of little bulk and somewhat over-fastidious, but 
possessing one of the most correct and elegant styles to bo 
found in French, the latter a moditlative and philosophical 
poet, like De Vigny an admirable writer, but stimewhat de- 
ficient in pith and substance, as well as in warmtli and 
colour. The ixietical schools which more directly derive 
from the romantic movement as represented by Hugo are 
three in number, corresponding in point of time with tlie 
first outburst of the movement, with the period of reaction 
already alluded to, and with the closing years of the second 
Gintier empire. Of the first by far the most distinguished nioinber 
was Th^ophile Gautier (1811-1872), the most perfect poet 
in point of form tliat France has produced. The side of 
the romantic movement which Gautier developed was its 
purely pagan and Renaissance aspect When quite a bfiy 
he devoted himself to the study of IGth century masters, 
and though he acknowledged the supremacy of Hugo, his 
own talent was of an individual order, and developed itself 
more or less independently. Albert us oi his }»ooms 
has much of the extravagant and grotesque character 'which 
distinguished early nimantic literature. The Cemhdie de la 
Morty the Poesies Diverses, and still more the Pmanx et 
CameeSy display a distinctly classical tendency — classical, 
that is to say, not in the party and perverted sense, but in 
its true acceptation. The tendency to the fantastic and 
horrible may be taken as best shown by Petrus Borel ( 1 809- 
1859), a writer of singular power almost entirely wasted. 
Gerard Labruuio or de Nerval (1808-1855) adopted a 
manner also fantastic but more idealistic than Borels, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his Oriental travels and studies, and by 
his attention to popular balladsand traditions, wliile his style 
has an exquisite but unaffected strangeness hardly inferior 


to Gautier’s. This peculiar and somewhat quintcssenced 
style is also remarkable in the Gasjnrd de la Nuit of Louis 
Bertrand, a work of rhythmical prose almost imiqiie in its 
character. The two Deschamps were chiefly remarkable 
as translators. The next generation produced three re- 
markable poets, to w’hom may perhaps be added a fourth. 
Theodore do Bauville (b. 1820), adopting the principles of 
Gautier, and combining wdtli them a considerable satiric 
faculty, composed a largo amount of verso, faultless in form, 
delicate and exquisite in shades and colours, but so entirely 
neutral in moral and political tone that it has found com- 
paratively few admirers. Leconte de Lisle (h, 1819), 
carrying out the princi[)lo of ransacking foreign literatures 
for subjects, has gone to Celtic, classical, or even Oriental 
sources for his inspiration, and desjuto a science in verse 
not much inferior to Do Bauville s, and a fur wider range 
and choice of subject, has diffused an air of erudition, 
not to say pedantry, over his work which has disgusted 
some readers. Charles Baudelaire (1821-1867), by his 
choice of unpopular subjects and the terrible truth (»f his 
analysis, has revolted not a few of those w'ho, in the 
words of an English critic, cannot take pleasure in the re** 
presentation if they do not take pleasure in the thing 
represented. Thus by a strange coincidence each of the 
three representatives of the secmid romantic generation haa 
for various reasons been hitherto difcappointod of his due 
fama The fourth poet of this time, Josi'’‘pbiu Soiilary, is 
probably little known in England. Ilis sonnets, however, 
are of rare beauty and cxcclleuee. In 1866 a collection of 
poems, entitled after an old French fashion Le Pannme 
Contemporainy appeared. It included contributions by 
many of the poets juM» mentioned, but the mass oi the 
contributors were hitherto unknown to fame. A similar 
collection appeared in 1869, and was interrupted by the 
Gorman war, but continued after it, and a third in 187fi. 
The contributors to thes * collections, who have mostly pub- 
lished separate works, w en* very numerous, aiul have become 
collectively known, half seriously and half in derision, as 
1j(s Parnassiens, From time to time aspirants to [loetry, 
such as MM. Bouchm* and Liifiigettc, hnvo attempted to 
revolt against this society, but they have ended by being 
absorbed into it. The cardinal principle of the Parna^siens 
is, in continuation of Gautier and Baudelaire, a devotion to 
poetry as an art, but uridor this general principle there is a 
considerable diversity of aim and object, and a still greater 
diversity of subject. Fran(;ois 0opp6e has devoted himself 
chiefly to domestic and social subjects. Sully Prudhomme 
has a certain classical tinge. Caiullo Mende.s has followed 
Leconte de Lisle in going far alield for his subjects ; Louisa 
Siefert indulges in tho poetry of despair ; while Albert 
Glatigny, a poet w'ho lived as a strolling actor, and died 
young, perhaps excelled any of the others in individuality 
of poetical treatment. As the Parmssn ns, however, muster 
some three or four score poets, it is impossible to deal w ith 
them at length here. It is sufficient to say that the average 
merit of their work is decidedly high, though it is difficult 
to assign tlie first rank to any poet among them. Assuming 
that their work is to be classed as minor pt)etry, there has 
assuredly not even in tho ElizabcthdU age in England been 
such a school of minor poets. It is fair to add that they 
appear to bo little read in France, and hardly at all else- 
where. To complete the hifitory of Frcncli poetry in the 
19th century we must add that considerable efforts have 
been made to give Provon 9 al rank once more as a literary 
tongue. The Gascon poet Jacques Jasmin has produced 
a good deal of verso in the western dialect of tho language. 
Within the last twenty years a more cultivated and literary 
school of \>oots has arisen in Provence itself, tlie chief of 
whom are Frederic Mistral (J/ird/o, Calcndau) and Theodore 
Aubaneh 
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Prone Ficiim $tiice 1830.— Even more remarkable^ 
because inoro absolutely novel, was the outburst of prose 
fiction which followed 1830, V\"e have said that in this 
department the productions of France since the discrediting 
of the Bcuddry romances had not on the whole been remark- 
able, and haid been produced at considerable intervals. 
Madame do Lafayette, Le Sage, Marivaux, Voltaire, the Abbd 
r'lnSvost, Diderot, J. J. Uousseau, Eurnardin de St Pierre, 
uud Fi^v^e had all of tliorn produced workexcellent iuite way, 
and comprising in a moie oi less rudimentary coudition most 
vanoties of the novel. liut none of them had, in the French 
phrase, made a school, and at no time hod prose fiction been 
•coui[) 08 ed in any considerable quan titles. The immense 
jijfluence which, as wo ha\o soon, Walter Scott exercised 
was ]>orhaps the direct cause of the attention paid to prose 
fiction , the facility, too, with whicli all the fancies, tastes, 
and beliefs of the time could be embodied in such work 
may have had considerable importance. But it is difficult 
un any theory of cause and effect to account for the appear 
auce in less than ton years of such a group of novelists as 
lingo, Oauticr, Dumas, ^I(iriin<5B, Balzac, George Sand, 
Jules Satideau, and Charles de Bernard, names to whicli 
might be added others scarcely inlerior. There is liardly 
anything else resembling it in litorulure, except the groat 
cluster of English dramatists in the beginning of the 17th 
century, and of Eudish poets at the begminngof the 19th; 
and it is romarkablo that the excellence of the first group 
has been maintained by a fresh generation, — Murger, About, 
Fi'uillot, Flaubert, Erckmann-Obatrian, Droz, Daudet, 
Cherbuliez, and Gaboiiau, forming a cimipany of diadochi 
not far inferior to their prt*(leccsHois. The umianco writing 
of France during the jioiiod has taken two different direc- 
tions, — the first that of the novel ot incident, the second ; 
that of analysis and character. The first, now mainly 
dCsorlod, was that which, as was natural when Scott was the 
model, was formerly most troildou ; the second required the 
astonishing genius of George Sand and of Balzac to attract 
students to it. The novels ot AHctor Hugo are novels of 
incident, with a strong infusion of purpose, and considerable 
but rather ideal character drawing. They are in fact 
lengthy prose dranies rather than romances iirojicr, and 
they have found no imitators, probably because no other 
genius was equal to the task. U'hey display, however, the 
powers of the master at their fullest. On the other hand, 
Alexandre Dumas originally composed his novels in close 
imitation of Scott, and they juo much less dramatic than 
narrative in character, so that they lend themselves to 
almost indefinito continuation, and there is often no particu- 
lar leaaon why they should terminate oven at the end of 
the score or so of volumes to which they sometimes actually 
extend. Of this purely narrative kind, which hardly oven 
attempts unytliing but the boldest character drawing, the 
best of thorn, such as Vimjt aIiis A;?7'^s, Les Trois Mousqv^- 
^a#/cA, ha Itiiiu Manfot^ are probably the best specimens 
extant. Dumas pi)'»sossoH almost alone among novelists the 
set ret of wu*iting interminable dialogue w itboutbeing tedious. 
Of something the same kind, but of a far lower stariqi, arc 
the uov els of Eugene Sue ( 1804 1857). Dumas andSuew’cre 
act oinpuniud and fallow oil by a vast crowd of compauiouB, 
indc[)ondotit or imitati\t\ Alfred do Vigny had already 
attempted the histtnical novel in CiiKj-Jifars, Henri de La 
Touche, au excellent critic who formed George fSand, but a 
mediocre novelist, miy bo mcnlioned, and perhaps also 
Roger do Beauvoir ami Fri'*dc*ric Rouli(5, Paul Ft5val and 
Anu^dde Achard are of the same school, and some of the at- 
tempts of Jules Jauin (1801-1871), more celebrated as a 
Clitic, may also be conuct iml w ith it. By degrees, however, 
the taste for the novel oi incident, ut least of an historical 
kind, died out till it was revived in unothoi form, and with 
an admixture of domestic interebt, by MM. Ercknioim- 
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Chatrian. The last and one of the most splei^id instanees 
of the old style was Le Capkaine Fraeam^ which Th^pbile 
Gautier wrote in his old age as a kind of imr de force. 
The last-named writer in his earlier days had modified the 
incident novel in many short tales, a kind of writing for 
which French has always been famous, and in which 
GautieFs sketches are masto^ieces. His only other long 
novel, MademoieeUe de Maupin, belongs mther to the class of 
analysis. With Gautier as a writer, whose literary character- 
istics even excel his purely tale-telling powers, may be classed 
IVosper M^rim^e (1803-1871), one of the most exquisite 
10th century masters of the language. Already, howerer, 
in 1830 the tide was setting strongly in favour of novels of 
contemporaiy life and manners. These were of course sus- 
cejitible of extremely various treatment. For many years 
Paul de Kock, a writer who did not trouble himself about 
clasbtes or romantics or any such matter, continued the tra- 
dition of Marivaux, Crebillon fls, and Pipult Lebrun, in a 
bcries of not very moral or polished but lively end amusing 
bketchos of life, piincipally of the bourgeois type. Later 
Charles do Bernard (1805-1850), with infinitely greater 
wit, elegance, propriety, and literary skill, did the same 
thing for the higher classes of French society. But the two 
gieat masters of the novel of character and manners as op- 
]>osod to that of history and incident are HononS de Balzac 
(1709-1850) and Aurore Dudevant, commonly called 
George Sand (1793-1876). Their influence aflected the 
entire body of novelists who succeeded them, with very few 
exceptions. At the head of these exceptions may be placed 
Jules Bandeau (b. 1811), who, after writing a certain num* 
her of novels in a loss individual style, at last made for 
lumsolf a special subject in a certain kind of domestic novel, 
where the passions set in motion are less boisterous than 
iliobe usually preferred by the French novelist, and reliance 
is mainly placed on minute character drawing and shades 
of colour sober in hue but very carefully adjusted {Catkenne 
Mademoiselle de Pnuirvan^ Mademoiselle de la Seifjlure), 
In the same class of the more quiet and purely domestic 
novelists may be placed X. B. Baintine {PicciQla)^ Madame 
C. Ileybaud {Clanentine^ Le Cadet de Cololmires), J. T, 
do St Germain {Pour uii Fplmjle^ La Feuille de Coudrier), 
Madame Craven {Rvcit d'ane Fleurange), Henri 

Beyle, who wrote under the novi deplume of Stendhal, also 
btunds by himself. IJis chief work in the lino of fiction is 
La Chartreuse de Parvie^ an exceedingly powerful novel of 
the anal>tical kind, and ho also composed a considerable 
number of critical and misccllaneoua works. Last among 
the independents must be mentioned Henry Murger (1822- 
1801), the painter of what is called Bohemian life, that is 
to say, the struggles, difficulties, and amusements of 
students, youthful artists, and men of letters. In this 
]»fcullar st>le, which may perlia])s bo regarded as an irregu- 
lar descendant of the picaroon romance, Murger has no 
lival; and he is also, though on no extensive scale, a poet 
of great pathos. But with those exceptions, the influencefc 
of the two writers we have mentioned, sometimes combined, 
more often separate, may be traced througiiout the wiiole 
of later novel literature, George Sand began with books 
strongly tinged with the spirit of revolt against moral and 
bocial arrangements, and she sometimes diverged into very 
lurious paths of pseudo-philosophy, such as was popular in 
the second quarter of the century. At times, too, os in 
Lucvezla Floriani and some other works, she did not hesi- 
tate to draw largely on her own personal adventures and 
experiences. But latterly she devoted herself mther to 
sketches of ooiintiy life and manners, and to novels involving 
bold if not very careful sketches of character and more or 
less dramatic situations. She was one of the most fertile 
i>f novelists, continuing to the end of her long life to pour 
forth fiction at the rate of many volumes a year. This 
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fertility, and the inexhauBtible supply of comparatively Jantn iu Vine Marty and Petros Borel in Chamj>avert 
novel imaginations with which she kept it up, is one of the Emile Zola, for instance, in parts of his long series Zes 
most remarkable characteristics of her work, and in this Mougmi^Macqwrty ^ descends to more thieves’ Latin and 
respect she is perhaps second only to Sir Walter Scott ; but rhyparography. Emile Gaboriau, taking up that side of 
there is at the same time a certain want of finish about her Balzac^s talent which devoted itself to inextricable mys« 
fertility, and she is not generally found to be an author teries, criminal trials, and the like, produced M. Le (V/, , 
whose readers return to her individual works, as in the cose Le Crime d^Orcivaly La Degringolal^y <kc. ; and Adolphe , 
with less piodnctive but more laborious writers. Of her Belot for a time endeavoured to out-Feydeau Feydeau 
different styles may be mentioned as fairly characteristic, in La Femme de Feu and other works. Of a different 
/Miay Lucrtela Florianiy CaneuelOy La Mare au Diabley stamp, and less of a mere exaggorator, is Victor Chorbuliez, 
La Petite FadetUy Fra^v^ le Champyy Mademoiselle de la who has produced iu Le Homan (Pune honnHe Femme a 
Qmntinie, Considering the shorter length of his life the good novel of the analytic class, and iu Le Comte KostiOy 
Msm the productiveness of Balzac was almost more astonishing, Ladislas BoUldy <kc., less successful romances of incident, 
foiiikger. especially if we consider that much of his early work is Gustave Droz deserves praise fur extraordinarily witty and 
never reprinted, and has passed entirely out of remembrance, finely drawn domestic sketches, and Alphonse Daudet has 
He is, moreover, the most remarkable example in literature written novels of manners the popularity of which is too 
of untiring work and determination to achieve success recent to allow us to judge its chances of continuance, 
despite the greatest discouragements. His early work was, Periodical Literature since 1830. — Criticism, — One of the 

as wo have said, worse than unsuccessful, it was positively causes which led to this extensive composition of novels was 
bad ; and even the partiality which is usually shown to the the great spread of jieriodical literature in France, and the 
early work of a man of genius has found it impossible to custom of including in almost all periodicals, daily, weekly, 
reverse the verdict of his first readers. After more than a or monthly, afeuUletoii or instalment of fiction. The same 
score of unsuccessful attempts, Lea Chouans at last made spread of periodical literature, together with the increasing 
its mark, and for twenty years from that time the astonish- interest in the literature of the past, led also to a very great 
ing productions composing the so-called Comedie llnmaine development of criticism. Almost all French authors of 
wore poured forth successively. The sub-titles which any eminence during the last half century have devoted 
Balzac imposed upon the different batches, JSednes de la Vie themselves more or leas to criticism of literature, of the 
Pariaienney Dela Vie de Province yDe la Vie Jnt me, ike,, f*how theatre, or of art, and sometimes, as in the case of Janin 
like the general title a deliberate intentiou on the author's and Gautier, the comparatively lucrative nature of journalism 
part to cover the whole ground of human, at least of French and the smaller demands which it made for labour and 
life. Such an attempt could not succeed wholly ; yot the intellectual concentration have diverted to feuilletou-writing 
amount of success attained is astonishing. Balzac has, how- abilities wh4ch might perhaps have been better employed, 
ever, with some justice been accused of creating the world At the same time it must be remembered that from this 
which he described, and his personages, wonderful as is the devotion of men of the best talents to critical work has 
accuracy and force with which many of the characteristics arisen an immense elevation of the standard oi such work, 
of humanity are exemplified in them, arc somehow not alto- Before the romantic movement in France Diderot in that 
gether human, owing to the specially French fault which country, Lessing and some of his successors in Germany, 
we noticed in Racine and Moli^re of insisting too much on Hazhtt, Coleridge, and Lamb in England, had been admir- 
the ruling passion. Since these two great novelists, many able critins and reviewers. But the theory of criticism, 
others have arisen, partly to tread in their steps, partly to though these men's principles and practice had set it aside, 
strike out independent paths. Octave Feuillet, beginning still remained more or less what it had been for centuries, 
his career by apprenticeship to Alexandre Dumas and the The critic was merely the administrator of certain hard and 
historical novel, soon found bis way in a very different style fast rules. There wore certain recognized kinds of literary 
of composition, the roman intime of fashionable life, in composition ; every new book was bound to class itself 
which, notwithstanding some grave defects, he has attained under one or other of these. There wore certain recognized 
much popularity. The so-called realist side of Balzac has rules for each class ; and the goodness or badness of a book 
been developed by Gustave Flaubert (b. 1821), who, to all consisted simply in its obedience or disobedience to these 
his master’s acuteness, and more than his knowledge of rules. Even the kinds of admissible subjects and the modes 
human nature, adds culture, scholarship, and a literary of admissible treatment were strictly noted and numbered, 
power over the language inferior to that of no writer of the This was especially the case in France and with regard to 
century. Madame Bovary and V Education SerUimentale French belles lettres, so that, as we have seen, certain classes 
are studies of contemporary life ; in Salammbd and La of composition had been reduced to unimportant variations 
Tentation de St Antoine erudition and antiquarian know- of a registered pattern. The romantic protest against this 
ledge furnish the subjects for the display of the highest absurdity was specially loud and completely victorious. It 
literary skill Of about the same date (b. 1828) Edmond is said that a publisher advised the youthtiil Lamartine to 
About, before he abandoned novel-writing, devoted himself try “ to bo like somebody ebe ” if he wished to succeed, 
chiefiy to sketches of abundant but always refined wit The romantic standard of success was, on the contrary, to 
(V Homme d V Oreille cassie, Le Nez dlun Notaire), and be as individual as possible. Victor Hugo himself com- 
eometimes to foreign scenes {Tolla, le Boi des Montaynes), posed a good deal of criticism, and iu the preface to his 
Champfieury (b. 1821), an associate of Murger, desen^es he states the critical principles of the new school 

notice for stories of the extravaganza kind. Daring the clearly. The critic, he says, has nothing to do with the 
whole of the second empire one of the most popular writers subject chosen, the colours employed, the materials used, 
was Ernest Feydeau (1821-1874), a writer of great ability, Is the work, judged by itself and with regard only to the 
but morbid and affected in the choice and treatment of his ideal which the worker had in his mind, good or bod ? It 
subjects {Fanny, Sylvie, Catherine d'Overmeire), In the will bo seen that as a legitimate corollary of this theorem 
last ton years many writers of the realist school have en- the critic becomes even more of an interpreter than of a 
deavoured to outdo their predecessors in unflinching fidelity, judge. He can no more satisfy himself or his readers by 
nominally carrying out the principles of Balzac and comparing the work before him with some abstract and ac- 
Flaubert, but in reality rather reverting to the extravagance cepted standard, and marking off its Bhortconungs. He 
of the very earliest romantic school, such as that of Jules has to reconstruct, more or less coi^ecturally, the special 
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ideal at which each of his authors aimed, and to do this he 
has tf» study their idiosyncraries with tlie utmost care, and 
set them before his readers in as full and attractive a 
fashion as he can manage. The first writer who thoroughly 
grasped this necessity Jind surcessfully dealt with it was 
Sainte-Bouvo (1804-1809), who has indeed identified hia 
name with the method of criticism just described. Bainte- 
Beuve’s first remarkable work (Ins poems and novels we may 
leave out of consideration) was the sketch of lOth century 
literature already alluded to which he contributed to the 
iUohe. But it was not till later that his stylo of criticism 
became fully developed and accentuated. During the first 
decade of J^ouis ]*hdippe*s reign his critical papers, united 
under the t»tle of Critiques et Portraits LiUeraires^ show a 
gradual advancp. During the next ten years Jjo was mainly 
ofciipied with his studies of the writers of the Port Royal 
Hchoob But it was during the last twenty years of Ids life, 
when tlic famous Causeries dn Lnndi ap|>eared weekly in 
the columns of the ConstituHonnel end the Moniieur^ that 
hiH most remarkable productions came out Sainte-Beuvo’s 
stylo of criticism (which is the key to so much of French 
literature of the last half century that it is necessary to 
dwell on it at some length), excellent and valuable as it is, 
lent itself to two corruptions. There is, in the first place, 
in making the careful investigations into the character and 
rirounistances of each writer which it demands, a danger 
of jiaying too much attention to the man and too little to 
his work, and of substituting for a critical study a mere 
collection of personal anecdotes and traits, osjiecially if the 
author dealt with belongs to a foreign country or a past 
ago. The other danger is that of connecting the genius 
and character of particular authors too much with tlieir 
conditions and circumstances so as to regard them as merely 
so many products of the age. These faults, and especially 
the latt(*r, have been very noticeable in many of Bainto- 
Beuve’s successors, particularly in M. llouri Taine, the most 
brilliant of living French critics, and owing to his Ilistoirf 
de la Litth'aivre An<flaisej the best known in England. A 
largo nuiid^or of other critics during tlie period deserve 
notice becuuso they have, though acting more or less on the 
newer system of criticism, inanifostod considerable origin- 
ality ill its application. As far as merely critical faculty 
goes, and still more in the power of giving literary exj>res- 
sion to criticism, Theophile Gautier yields to no one. His 
Les (ivotfsqties^ an early work dealing with Villon, De Viau, 
and other eufants terribhs of French literature, has served 
a -4 a model to many Bubsoipient writers, such as Charles 
Monsolet and Charles Asselincau, the afFectiouato historian 
of the Jess famous iiroinotors of the romantic luovoment. 
On th(^ other hand, Gautier’s picture criticisms, and his short 
reviews books, obituary notices, and otlier things of the 
kind contributed to daily papers, are in point of style among 
the finest of all such fugitive compositions. Janin, chiefly 
a theatrical critic, excelled in light and easy journalism, but 
his work hns neither weight of substance nor careful 
elaboiatiou of manner sufficient to give it permanent value. 
This sort of liglit critical commout has become almost a 
Bpeeiully of the French press, and among its numerous prac- 
titioneis the names of Armand do Pontmartin (an imitator 
and assailant of Bainto Beuve), Arsine Houssaye, Fioroutino, 
may be mentioned. Kdmond Scherer and Paul de Bt Victor 
— the former of whom was born in 1812, the latter in 
1827 — represent different sides of Sainto-BouvVs style 
in literary criticism ; and in theatrical censure Fran- 
cisquo Barcey, an acute but somewhat severe judge, has 
succeeded to the good natured sovereignty of Janin. Tii© 
criticism of the Pevue des Jhux Monaes has pla 3 'ed a auffi- 
cientlyimportant jiart in French literature to deserve separate 
notice in passing. Founded in 1829, the Pevue, after some 
vicissitudes, soon attained, under the direction of the Swiss 
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Buloz, the character of being one of the first of European 
critical periodicals. Its style of criticism has on the whole 
inclined rather to the classical side^ — that is, to classicism as 
modified by, and possible after, the romantic movement 
Besides some of the authors already named, its principal 
critical contributors have beeu Gustave PlancLe, an acute 
but somewhat truculent critic, Henri Etienne, St Ben^ 
Taillandier. Lastly we must notice the important section 
of professorial or university critics, whose critical work has 
taken the form either of regular treatises or of courses of 
republished lectures, books somewhat academic and rhe- 
torical in character, but often representing an amount of 
influence which has served largely to stii- up attention to 
literature. The most prominent name among these is that 
of Villemain (1790-1870), who was one of the earliest 
critics of the literature of his own country that obtained a 
hearing out of it. M. Nisard (b. 1806) has perhaps been more 
fortunate in his dealings with Latin than with French, and 
in his History of the latter literature represents too much 
the classical tradition; Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847), a 
Bwiss critic of considerable eminence, Saint-Marc-Girardin 
(1801-1873), whose Course de JAtthrature Draniatique is 
his chief \vork, and Eugijno Gdruzez (1799-1865), who is 
the author not only of an extremely useful and well- 
written handbook to French literature before the Revolu- 
tion, but also of other works dealing with separate por- 
tions of the subject, must also bo mentioned. 

History since 1830. — The remarkable development of 
historical studies which we have noticed as taking place 
under the Restoration was accelerated and intensified in the 
reigns of Charles X. and Louis Philippe. Both the scope 
and the method of the historian underwent a sensible altera- 
tion. For something like 1 50 years historians had been 
divided into two classes, those who produced elegant literary 
works pleasant to read, and those who produced works of 
laborious erudition, but not even intended for general 
perusal. The Vertots and Voltaires were on one side, the 
Mabill ons and Tillemonts on another. Now, although the 
duty of a French historian to produce works of literary 
merit was not forgotten, it was recognized as part of that 
duty to consult original documents and impart original 
observation. At tlie same time, to the merely political 
events which had formerly beeu recognized as forming the 
historian’s province were added the social and literary 
2 >henomena wliich had long been more or less neglected. 
Old chronicles and histories were re-read and re-edited; 
innumerable monographs on special subjects and periods 
were produced, and these latter were of immense service to 
romance writers at the time of the popularity of the histori- 
cal novel. Not a few of the works, for instance, which 
were signed by Alexandre Dumas consist mainly of extracts 
or condensations from old chronicles, or modern monographs 
ingeniously united by dialogue and varnished with a little 
description. History, however, had not to wait for this 
second-hand popularity, and its cultivators had fully suffi- 
cienl literary talent to maintain its dignity. Bismondi, 
whom we have already noticed, continued during this period 
his great Histoire dcs Fran^ais, and produced his even better 
known Histoire des Pepubliques Jtalieunes au Moym Age, 
The brothers Thierry devoted themselves to early French 
history, Amddcio Thierry (1787-1873) producing a Hitaoire 
des Gaulois and other works concerning the Roman period, 
and Augustin Thierry (1795-1856) the well-known history 
of the Norman Conquest, the equally attractive Recits des 
Te7np8 Merovi7igmi,% and other excellent works. Philippe 
de S^gur (1780-1875) gave a history of the Russian cam 
paign of Napoleon, and some other works chiefly dealing 
with Russian history. The voluminous Histoire de France 
of Henri Martin (b. 1810) is perhaps the best and most 
impartial work dealing in detail with the whole subject. 
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De Baraate, after beginning with literary criticism, turned | {Desfntciion da Paganisme iPOccident), ilaussoiiville (La 
to history, and in his Histoire des Dues de Bourgogne pro- j JUhuilon de la Lorraine H la Franre)^ Vuulabelle (Les Deu» 
duced a work of capital importance. As was to bo expected, , Restauraiions ) 

many of the most brilliant results of this devotion to histori- i Summary and Conclusion . — We bavo in these last pages 
cal subjects consisted of works dealing with the French given such an outline of the 19th century literature of Prance 
Revolution. No series of historical events has ever per- ; as seemed convenient for the completion of what has gone 
haps received treatment at the same time from so many | before. It has been already remarked that the nearer 
different points of view, and by writers of such varied literary j approach is made to our own time the less is it possible to 
excellence, among whom it mast, however, bo sa^l that the . give exhaustive accounts of the individual cultivators of the 
purely royalist side is liardly at all represented. One of the ditlerent branches of literature. It may be added, perhaps, 
earliest of these histories is that of Mignot (b. 1796), a sober j that such exhaustiveness becomes, as we advance, loss and 
aud judicious historian of the older school. About the same less necessary, us well as less and less possible. The indi- 
time was begun the brilliant work of M. Thiers (1797-1877) vidual may and docs produce work that is in 

on the Revolution, which established the literary reputation ^ itself of greater hteiary value than that of the individual 
of the future president of the French republic, and was at trouvere. As a matter of literary history his contribution 
a later period completed by the Ilistoire du Co^isulat et de is loss remarkable because of the examples he has before 
V Empire, The downfall of the July monarchy and the him and the circumstances which ho has around him. Yet 
early years of the empire witnessed the publication of wo have endeavoured to draw such a sketch of French litera- 
several works of the first importance on this subject. De ture from the (lianson de Roland to the Legendedes SRcles 
Baranto contributed histories of the Convention and the that no important development and hardly any important 
Directory, but the three books of greatest note were those ! partaker in sucli develoi)mont should be left out. A few 
of Lamartine, Michelet (1798-1873), and Louis Blanc (b. ’ linos may, perhaps, be now profitably given to summing up 
1813). Lamartine’s Histoire des Clrondins is written from the aspects of the whole, pomembering always that, jis in no 
the constitutional republican point of view, and is somo> case is generalization easier than in the coso of the literary 
times considered to have had much infiuence in producing aspects and tendencies of periods and nations, so in no case 
the events of 1848. It is, perhaps, rather the work of an is it aj)t to be more delusive unless corrected and supported 
orator and poet than of a historian. The work of Michelet by ample information of fact aud detail, 
is of a more original character. Besides his history of the j At the close of the 1 1 th century and at the beginning of 
Revolution, Michelet wrote an extended history of France, | the 12th wo find the vulgar tongue in France not merely 
and a very large number of smaller works on historical, i in fully organized use for literary pui poses, but already 
political, and social subjects. His imaginative powers are employed in most of the forms of poetical writing. An 
of the highest order, and his style stands alone in French for immense outburst of e|_>ic and narrative verse lias taken 
its strangely broken and picturesque character, its turbid place, and lyrical pr)etry, not limited us in the case of the 
abundance of striking images, and its somewhat sombre epics to the nortli of France, but extending fiom lluussilion 
magnificence, qualities which, as may easily bo supi) 08 ed, to the Tas do Calais, completes this. Tho 1 2th century 
found full occupation in a history of the llovolution. Tho adds to these earliest forms the important dcvcloj>mei]t of 
work of Louis Blanc is that of a sincoro but ardent republi- the mystery, extends the subjects and varies tlie manner of 
can, aud is useful from this point of view, but possesses no , ejne verse, and begins tho conii)Obiti()n8 of litoiary prose 
extraordinary literary merit. The t»riiicipal contributions to . with tho chronicles of St Denis and of Villchardomn, and 
the history of tho Revolution during the last tw^enty years the prose romances of tho Artluirian cycle. All this litera- 
are those of Quinet, Lanfrey, and Tame. Edgar Quinot I tuie is so far coiiuocttd purely with tho knightly and 
(1803-1875), like Louis Blanc a devotee of the Republic and 1 pricbtly orders, tliongh it i.^ largely ciunposcd and still more 
an exile for its sake, brought to this one of his latest works a largely dealt in by elussos of men, trouveies and jongleurs, 
mind and pen long trained to literary and historical studies ; , who arc not necessarily either knights or priests, and in the 
but La Revolution is not considered his best work. P. case of tho jonglenrs are certainly neithei. With a possible 
Lanfrey devoted himself with extraordinary patience and i ancestiy of Romance and Teutonic cantdemv, Ilretuu lais^ 
acuteness to the destruction of tho Napoleonic legend, and J and vernacular Jogunds, the new Jitciaturo has a certain 
the setting of the character of Napoleon I. in a new, auth- | pattern and in oriel in J.atin aud for the most pait ecclesi- 
entic, and very far from favourable liglit. Quite recently astical compositions. It has the sacred books aud the 
M. Taine, after distinguishing himself, as we have mentioned, legends of the saints tor examples of narrative, the rhythm 
in literary criticism (ilistoire dela Litth'alare Anglaise\ and of the hymns for a guide t j metre, and the ceremonies of 
attaining less success in philosophy (^De V Intelligence)^ has the church for a stimulant t> dramatic perlormance. By 
begun an elaborate discussion of the Revolution, its causes, degrees also in this J 2th century forms of literature which 
character, and consequences, which has excited sumo com- busy themselves with tho niqu’ivilegcd classes begin U> bo 
motion among the more ardent devotees of the princitdes of born. The fabliau takes every phase of life for its subject ; 
'89. To return from this group, we must notice Michaud the folk-song acquires elegance and does not Jose racincss 
(1767-1839), tho historian of tho crusades, and Guizot and truth. Tn the next century, the 13th, mcdiieval Jitera* 

(1787-1876), who, like his rival Thiers, devoted himself ture in France arrives at its prime — a jirnne winch lasts 

much to historical study. Uis earliest w’orks were literary until the first quarter of the 14th. The early epics lo.se 
and linguistic, but he soon turned to jxilitical history, and something of their savage charms, tho polished literature of 
for the last half-century of his long life his contributions Provence quickly perishes. But in the provinces winch 
to historical literature were almost incessant and of the speak the more prevailing tongue nothing is wanting to 
most various character. The mu.st important are the literary development. The language itself has sliaken off 
histories Des Origines du Gonvernement Represenitiaif, De all its youthful incapacities, and, th^mgb not yet well adapted 
la Revolution iV A7igletem*e^ Dela C ivilisation en France.^ and | for tho requirements of nioJeni life and study, is in every 
latterly a Histoire de France^ which he was waiting at the way equal to the demands made ui)on it by its own time, 
time of his death. Among minor historians of the century . The dramatic germ contained in the fabliau and quickened 
may be mentioned Duvergier de Ilauranne (GouoernemerU I by the mystery produces the profane drama. Ambitious 
Parlementaire en France)^ Mignet {Histoire de Marie i works of merit in the most various kinds are published; 

Stuart)^ Ampere {Ilistoire Romaine a Ro7ne\ Beugnot , Atieassin et Fi'-olettc stands side by side with the Fte de 

* IX. — 86 
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Saint Loim^ the Jfu dt la Fenillie with Le Miracle de 
l^heophile^ the Homan de la Hose with the Homan du Hewtri, 
The earliest notes of ballade and rondeau are heard ; en- 
dcavouis are'inade with zeal, and not always without under- 
►tanding, to naturalize the windoin of the ancientBin France, 
arid 111 the graceful Umgue that France possenses. llomance 
in proao and verso, drama, history, Hougs, satire, oratory, 
and even erudititiri, are all represente<l and ro[)resented 
worthily. Meanwhile all nations of Western Kurope have 
come to F'ranco for their literary models and subjects, and 
thtj giuato*.t wiiteih in English, German, Italian, content 
tliemuoIvoH with adiipLitiuns of Chrutieii do Troyes, of Benoit 
d<^ Stc* Moio, and ot a hundred other known and unknown 
IrfuivoreH ami fabulists. But this age does rn^t last long. 
The language has been luit to all the uses of which it is as 
)tt c.ipalfle, those uses in their sameness begin to pall 
uprni leader and hearer; and the enormous evils of the civil 
and n ligiuus state reflect tbeniselves inevitably in literature. 
Thf old fonns die out or are prolonged only in half-lifeless 
t}< M sties, Tho brilliant colouring of Fjois.sart, and the 
gia<'(dul science of ballade and rondeau writers like Lescurel 
and De.schamps, alone maintain t)ie literary reputation of 
fin* time. Towards the end of the Idfh century the trans- 
Iiitt»rs and political writers import many terms of aifc, and 
^tl.lln tho language to uses for which it is as yet unhandy, 
though at tho beginning of tho next age Charles d’OrltSans 
b) his natural grace and the virtue ot the forms he 
used, emerges liom the mass of wnteis. 'riiroughout the 
loth century the process of enriching or at least increasing 
the vocabulary goes on, but as yet no organizing hand 
lipjiHurs to direct the [irocehs. Villon stands alone in merit 
UK in peculiarity. I tut in tins time diumutic literature and 
tin literature of tho iloating jiopubir brofidsheet acipure an 
uninense extension -all or almost all the vigour ol spirit 
being concentrated in the rough farce and lougUei lampoon, 
while all the literary skill is engi’esstd by insipid rheiori- 
yanfrs and pedants. Thou comes the grand upheaval of 
the llenaissance and the Reformation. An immense influx 
of Muence, of thought to make the scicuce living, of in?w 
tciiiiS to oxpiess tho thought, takes pbu*(’, and a band of 
liicriiry wurkor'a ap[>ear of po>ver enough to master and 
get into shape the turbid mass. Rabelais, Aiuyot, ('alviii, 
ami llerberay fa-shion French piose; ^lurot, Ronsard, and 
R( giiier refushion French verse. The Pkiade intr'oduces 
the dr’amans it is to be and the language that is to help the 
<lranu to expn’ss itself. Montaigne for the first time throws 
mvt‘ulion and originality into some otlrer lorm tliaii verse 
oi llraii prose fiction. But by the end of tho oentui'y tho 
tide has leceded. The woik of arraiueiiicnt has been but 
hiilf dune, and there are no master spirits left to complete 
If At this period Malherbe and Jiul/ac make their appear- 
anec. Unable to deal with the whole jmibleia, they 
dttcinuuu to dciil with ])art of it, and to uject a portion 
ol the 1 idles of which thov feel theinsdves unfit to 
be slLwaids. fialzac and hia succossois make of French 
piO‘>e an instrunient faultless and adnuuible in precision, 
uncqualletl lor the work for which it is fit, but unlit for 
(iitatii poll ions of the w'^ork w'Lich it was once able to 
pt I loiin. Malherbe, seconded by Boileau, iinikos of French 
vei'C an instrument suited only for the lairposes of the 
drunu of rairijudos, or rather of Seneca, v>ith or without 
its choi lu, uud foi u certain weakened echo of tliose choruses, 
luuhT tin' lumo of ]}riey. No Freiidi \orr>e of the first 
merit otlior than dramatic is written fur two whole centuries. 
The drama soon comes to its acme, and during tho succeed- 
ing time usually maintains it-self at a faiil) high level until 
the death of Voltaiie. But prose lends itself to almost 
evorything that is required of it, and becomes constantly a 
more and more porfert instriiineut T«^ the highest eftorts 
of i>atho8 andaublimity its vocabulary nrrd its arrangement 
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likewise are etiU uneuited, though the gitat preachers ol the 
17th century do their utmost with it But for clear exposb 
tion, smooth and agreeable narrative, sententious and 
pointed brevity, witty repartee, it soon proves itself to have 
no superior and scarcely an equal in Europe. In these 
directions practitioners of the highest skill apply it during 
the 17th century, while during the 18th its powers are 
shown to the utmost of their variety by Voltaire, and re- 
ceive a new develonmeut at the hands of Rousseau. Yet, 
on the whole, it loses during this century. It becomes 
more and more unfit for any but trivial uses, and at last it is 
employed for those uses only. Then occurs the Revolution, 
repeating the mighty stir in men’s minds which the Renab- 
sance had given, but at first experiencing more difficulty in 
breaking up the ground and once mure rendering it fertile. 
The faulty and incomplete genius of Chateaubriand and De 
Staol gives tho first evidence of a new growth, and after 
many years the romantic movement completes the work. 
The force of that movement b now, after fifty years, all but 
bpent, though its results remain ; and France in a literary 
point of view occupies a position not very dissimilar to that 
which she occupied at the extreme end of the 16tb century, 
save that tho greatest of her regenerators is yet alive. The 
poetical powder of French has been once more triumphantly 
proved, and its productiveness in all branches of literature 
has been renewed, while in that of prose fiction there has 
been almost created a new class of composition. In the 
process of reform, however, not a little of the finish of 
F roncli prose style has been lost, and the language itself 
has been aiTectod in something the same way as it was 
affected by the le.s.s judicious innovations of the Ronsardists, 
The pedantry of the Flciade led to the preposterous com- 
pounds of Du Burtas ; tho passion of the Romantics for 
foreign tongues and for tho mot projjrc has loaded French 
with foreign terms on the one hand and with aiyrd on the 
other. There is, therefore, room for new Malherbes and 
Balzacs, if the days for Balzacs and Malherbes had not to 
all appearance passed. Should they be once mure forth- 
coming, they have the failure as well as the success of their 
j i>rcdecesBor.s to guide them, 

1 Finally, w e may sum up even this summary. For volume 

and merit taken together the product of these eight ceiitu- 
iies of liloratiue excels tliat of any European nation, though 
for individual works of the supreinest excellence they may 
perhaps bo asked in vain. No French writer is lifted by 
the suffrageKS of other nations-— the only criterion w’hen 
sulficieut tune has elapsed — to the level of Homer, of 
Shakespeare, or of Dante, who reign alone. Of those of 
the authors of France who are indeed of the thirty but at- 
tain not to the first three Rabelais aud Molicre alone unite 
the gouoral suffiage, and this fact roughly but surely points 
to the real excellence of the literature which these men are 
chosen to represent. It is great in all ways, but it is 
greatest on the lighter side. The house of mirth is more 
suited to it than tho house of mourning. To the latter, in- 
deed, tlio language ot the unknown marvel who told 
Roland’s death, of him wdio gave utterance to Camilla’s 
wrath and despair, and of the living poet who sings how 
the mountain wdnd makes mad the lover who cannot lorgot, 
has amply made good its title of entrance. But fur one 
Froiicliman wdio can write admirably in this strain there are 
tt hundred who can tell tho most admirable story, formulate 
the most pregnant reflexion, point the acutest jest. There 
is thus no really great epic in French, few great tiBgedies, 
aud those imperfect and in a faulty kind, little prose like 
Milton’s or like Jeremy Taylor’s, little verse (though more 
than is generally thought) like Shelley’s or like Spenser’s. 
But there aie the most delightful short tales, both in prose 
and in \orso, that the world has ever seen, the nu>ftt polished 
jewellery ol reflexion that has ever been wrought, songs of 
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|aco&{Muhabl6 geaoe» combes tliat must make men laugh as 
long as they are laughing animals, and above all 8i]3| a 
body of narrative fiction, old and new, prose and ver^ as 
no other nation can show for art end for originality, for 
gnuse of workmanship in him who fashions, and for cer- 
tainty of delight to him who reads. 

Bibliography, — The bibliomphy of such a eubioct as Frenoh 
liteiattttQ cannot be dealt with, here exhaustively. We shall, how- 
ever, indicate the principal works on the subject, and its subdivi- 
sions, which will serve to fill up the outline of the foregoing pages. 
On the ^neral subject there is no work in English of any extent, 
except the recent compilation of Mr H. Van Laun (Edinburgh). 
Kotices more or less detailed of the earlier periods will be found in 
Hallam’s works, and of the 17th and 18th centuries (which must, 
however, be read with great caution) in Buckle’s History of Civiliz- 
ation in Europe, The chief English critical periodicals will supply 
monographs, though until recently in no great abundance, of the 
chief names and some of the chief forms. Mr Besant’s French Poets 
and French Huononsts may bo noticed. 

In French the ohie* works on the whole subject are that of 
Oeruzez, already noticed, and another by Dciiiogoot Theses works 
ore both excellent, and being composed on ditferent plans, they 
may with advantage be read together. Tlrcy are claefiy deficient 
witn regard to the earliest and latest literature. 

For the literature of the Middle Ages the fountain-head is the 
ponderous Histoire Litt$raire already refeiTed to, which, notwith- 
standing that it extends to 27 <iuarto volumes, and has occupied, 
with interruptions, 160 years in publication, has only reached the 
14th century. Many of the inoiiogmplis wluch it contains arc tlie 
best authorities on their subjects, such as that of M. P. Paris on 
the early chansonniers, of M. V. Leclcrc on tlie fabliaux, and of 
M. Littr4 on the romans d’avonturos. For the lustory of literature 
before the 11th century, tlie j^eriod mainly Latin, J. J. Ampere’s 
Histoire LilUraire de la Frmicc avant Gharleoutgne, earn Charle- 
magne^ et jmqu^au onzUvw sUde is the chief authority. L4<»u 
Ga\itier*a Bpop4ca FraAo^avses (4 vols., but now reprinting on a still 
largtT scale) contains almost everything known concerning tho 
chansons de gostes. M. P. Paris’s Rotmns de la Table Jionde is the 
main authority for this subject, though it does not include tlio 
contributions of Chretien de Troyes, On the cycle of Beynard tlio 
standard work is Kotho, JUs liotnms dii Rcnart. All parts of the 
lighter literature of old Franejj are excellently treated by M. 
Lenient, Lc Sodire au Moyen Age, Tho early theatre has been 
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frequently treated by the brothers {Histoire du TTUdtre 

Franmis)^ by Fabre {Lcb Cltrca de la Baiiodie\ by Leroy {Etude sur 
tea Mystkrea)^ by Auber|m {Histoire do la Langm et de la JjUUrature 
FruTicaise au Afoj/cn Age), This latter book, iccently completed, 
will be found a useful summary of tho whole inednevul period. 
The historical, dramatic, and oratorical sections are c'specialiy full. 

On tho 16th century an excellent handbook has recentty been 
written by MM. Bamicstoter and Hatzfeld. Samte-Bciive’s Tableau 
has been more than once referred to. Ebert {Entwidclungsgeschichte 
der Franzimsohcti TragOdte vomehmlich im Jahrkundert) is 
the chief authority for dramatic matters. The various editions 
of tho great authors of this and other period.^ do not need special 
reference. For Provengal the most convenient and tiustworthy 
handbook is Karl Baitsch, Grundriss zur Gesehiehtc der Provenzal- 
ischen LUeratar. In English, Dr Huefibr’s Troubadours is tlie only 
work of value. 

Tho 17th century, as the supposed classical ago, has b<en re- 
jieatedly treated in French, Wo may mention Sam ledicuve’s 
Etudxcs on Voxt Foyal, Dcmogcot’s Tableau du i^itde aimU 
Coi ncilht ami Chh uzez (Essais (V Histoire fdtUrairr). Godefi oy’s Hu- 
ioire dc la Lxit F'an^aue depuis Ic i:iicde nos pmra is 

an important work, as yet earned no fmther than tho Kevolution. 

On tho 1 8 th century we may mention, in English, Mr (’arlyio’s 
esftays on Voltaire and Dulorot, and Mr John Morley’s elaborate 
and exliauativo works on Voltaire, Diderot, and Konsscau, \Mth his 
smaller essays on Turgot, Vauvenargucs, ko. In FreiicJi, tlie works 
of Vinet, Godofioy, and Villeraain, and for the pliilosoplncul side 
Daniiron may bo consultod. The best work ou the period, in a 
small coinpiuss, is, however, a Tableau winch M. Godi‘froy has pub- 
lished in addition to his largcT work. Post-Hovolution lileiaturo is 
os yet too leeoiit to have been treated in w oiks of sulheient com- 
prehension to bo noticed here. Wc may, how'ever, mention (icruzoz, 
LitUrataredr la Mevolulionf and Nottemeni, Litleratuie Futn^atse 
sous kt liestauratum et la Mo^mrdtfic de Juillct 

Ou the subject of pojmlar poetry, whicli, thougl) m (‘oiitiary im- 
pression a]»pears to prevail in England, is of extreme ini]KHtnuce in 
French literature, the main authorities are, — for the Biotou district, 
M. Liizel {(VmiUs Pupnlaires de la Bassc-lhrtai/vc), (the more 
famous works of M. de la Villeinarque, Pai'saz-Prelz ami others, 
are ot doubtful trustworthiness) ; for those of l^oiraine, M. de 
J’uyimngre; for those of ('hamnagne, M. Tarla*. M. Haupi's 
Fntnzitsische "Folkslmlcrf (iastou I’aris’s Chanbons du Ibt/ne SUdcp 
Wackcinagel’s AU-Franzitsisehe Lwder wxd Leiche, and Uartseh’s 
lioiiianzen und Pastourcflen may also be consultf‘d, tliougli luthcr 
for specimens than lor comment. (G. SA.) 
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III, 608; Of Year VIII , 
612 ; of Year X , 615 ; of 
Louis Will , 617 ; of Louis 
IMiUlipc, 620; of 1848 and 
1852, 622; of 1875, 628. 
Consulate, tlte, 612 ; loads to 
the empire, 615. 

Coutadtis, Marshal, 589, 590. 
Convention, the National, 604, 
605, 608 
Ooquillart, 648. 

Coiduv, Chai lotto, 606. 
Coinclllc, P , 57,'i, 658 
CoTiu'illc, T , 65 > 

<\iislcu united to Finnce, 593 
Coiunna Imtlleof, 610 
COteiies, literal y, 657 
Council of atata, 509. 


Coop d*dtat of 18th FmcHdor, 
610; of iSth, 19tli BftunairO. 
612; attempted e|F Charles 
X, 610, of Prince Louis 
Napoleon m 1851, 622. 
Courier, 673 

Court, the Fieuch, state of, 
691. 

Courtnex, William, 532. 
Courtral, battle of, 544. 

Courts of law, 511 
Contras, battle of, 568 
Crdbfllon flit, 666 
Ordbiilon pl»re, 665 
Ci dey, battle of, 546 
Credit fonder, 520 ; agricole, 
ib 

Crdquy, Marshal, 577. 

Grespy Couvtant, peace of, 
557. 

Oidtin, 647 

Crevant, battle of, 549. 
Crimean War, tlie, 623. 
Criticism, contemporary, 079, 
680 

Cromwell, 573. 

Crusades, pmparation for, 
537 ; the firsts 537, 538 ; the 
se«>nd, 540 ; the tlnnl, 
541; the Albtgensian, 541, 
542. of St Louis, 543 
Culloden, battle of, 586. 
Cuinbeiland, duku of, 586, 

m, m. 

Oustine, 604 
Customs returns, 515. 
Dagobert, 580 
D'Aguessoau, 670 
l>’Alembort, 671. 

Damletto, capture of, 543, 
i^anlsh War, the, 625. 

“Danse Macabre,” 551 
Dantun, 602, 603, 605, 606 
Duntonlsts, 606 
D'AubIgnd, 651 
Dauphin, title of, 546 
David of Scotland, 546. 

De Bamnto, 672, 081 
Declaration of the lUglitn of 
Man, 599 

Do Giasse, 591, 595 
Delavigue, 072 
Deniociacy, claims of, 597 
De Musset, 676, 677 
Dcimln, battle of, 583 
Dupaitmcnts, Fi ante divided 
Into, 600 , ai c a and popula- 
tion of, 508 ; administ i at ion 
of, 509, list of, with arron- 
dissemciits, 510. 

DerUatlon, Fionch, 636 
Doscaites, 570, 573, O60, 601. 
X>u<K‘hainpH, Eustatlie, 644 
I>«5 Peiters, 053, 654 
D’Estri^cs, MiiiHlml, 588 
Duttlngen, battle of, 586 
Devolution Wai, the, 575 
“ Devolution la Jus,” 575 
De Witt, the brothel s, 576, 677. 
Dialects in French, 031 
Diana of P^ltleiN 558 
Diderot, 666, 669, 671 
Dionyidus, St, at I'arls, 528 
Diiectoiy, the, 608 612 
Donation of Pippin, the, 531. 
D’Orervessoii, ministei, 695. 
D’Onillieis, Admit al, 594 
Dovei, treaty of, 576. 

Diama, cariy, 644, of 17th 
century, 668 
Drame, 676 

Dresden, peace of, 586 , battle 
of, 617, 

Dreux, battle of, 560 
Du Bany, Madame, 593. 

Do Bartas, 651. 

Dubois, the Abbd, 584, 585 
Duguay Tronln, 582 
Du Guesclin, .547, 548 
Du naillaij, 053. 

Dumas, 678 
Dumas fils, 676. 

Dumouticx, 603-605 
Dunklik handed over to Crom- 
well, 573 

Duuuis, bastai d of Orleans, 549 


Dtt Pbrron, 654. 

Dupes, the Day of, 569. 
Dnptelx in India, 587 
Du Prat, chancellor, 555. 
Dutch, wai with the, 576. 

Du Valr, 655 

Bdessa becomes a Frankish 
county, 588. 

Education in France, 512. 
Edward 1., 544. 

Edward 111. claims Freiieli 
throne, 545, his failures In 
France, 547. 

Edward IV, 552, 553. 

Egmout, Count, 659 
Egypt, expedition to, 011. 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, 539, 540. 
Elizabeth, Queen, assists 
Huguenots, 560; project of 
maniage with llenry of 
Anjou, 561 ; snppoits 
llenry of Navone, 563. 
Embroidery, 521 
Emigration, the, 600, 601, 603 ; 

lotum of dmigrds, 614. 
Empire, Holy Roman, revived 
by Charles the Great, 532 
Encyelopddie, 592, 593, 671 
Enfant sans ^ucl, 645 
Enghlen, duke of (the great 
Condd), 571. 

Enghlon, duke of, 615 
England with Austiia resists 
the Kepubllc, 607 ; alone 
icsists Bonapaite, 618, her 
second war with him, 615 
Epic poetry, early, 687, 638; 
mannera in, 639; turned 
Into prose, 649. 

Eiigena, John Scutus, 534 
Essling, battle of, 6)6. 
Establishments of St Louis, 
543 

F^tienne, H , 656. 

I'^tienne Marcel, 546 
Fades (Gdo), king of France, 
535 

Eugene, Prince, 580-582 
Kuialla, song of St, 637 
Ewaiik, Visigotiiic king, 528 
Excise rciuims, 515. 

Expoits, 523 
Extent of Fiance, 505 
Eylau. battle of, 616 
Fabliaux, 040, 641. 

Fairy talcs, 659 

Family Compact, the, 590,591. 

haicus, 645 

Faucet, 642 

lYnelon, 584, 602. 

Icrdinand of Biunswick, 589, 
590 

Xeidlnancl and Isabella, 554, 
555 

Fen and of Flandeis, 542 
Feudalism, its chaiacturistics, 
529. 

Feuillants Club, 602. 

Fields of March, the, 531. 
Finance, 514. 

Finances of Fiance, under 
Sully, 565; under Colbeit, 
574; attempted by J Law, 
584; under Turgot, 594; 
under Neckci, ib , the 
Conipto Rendu, 595; state 
of, before Revolution. %b ; 
loans proposed, 596; dlfd- 
cultlesof, under Constituent 
Assembly, 600, put light 
by Bonaparte, 613 
Fisheries, Fiench, 523 
IHeix, peai*e of, 562 
Fieunis, battles of, 579, 607 
Fleury, Anditf, 585, 586 
Fiodden Field, battle of, 555 
Fontanei, battle of, 533 
Fontonelle, 664 
Fontenoy, battle of, 586. 

Forests in France, 507 
Fomuovo, battle of, 554. 
Fouchd, 613, 618 
Fouciuet, minister, 574. 

Fiancbe Comtd, 548; seized 
by Louis XI , 553 ovenun 
by Coudd. 575 , restored to | 


Spain, 576; dadad ftnaHy to 

FYance, 577. 

Francis 1 , 555-557. 

Francis 11., 559. 

Francis of Guise, 559, 561. 
Francis of Sales, St, 654. 
Frankfort, treaty of, 627. 
Franks enter Gaul, 528; Chrla- 
tianlzed, 529, inti oduoe feu- 
dalism, ib . ; kingdom di- 
vided, 530; Austraslan, 561 
Eredegond. 580. 

Frederick II].. emperor, 653, 
Frederick the Gieat, 585-591 
Free-lances In France, 551. 
French language, 629-636; 

its beginnings, 538. 
Friedlingen, battle of, 581. 
Froissart, 644, 646 
Fronde, war of the, 572, 578. 
Fttik Nervi, of Anjou, 537. 
Gabelle on ealt, Die, 546. 
Galigal, l^onora, 566. 
Gallo-Roman empue, 528. 
Gambetta, Ldon, 626-628. 
Garibaldi in Italy, 625; In 
France, 627. 

Gamier, 652. 

Gaston of Foix, 555 
Gaston of Orleans, 568-571. 
Gaul, 527, 528. 

Gauls, Die, 527. 

Gantlei , Th , 676. 

Gazette of France, 570. 
Geneva, 565. 

Geology of France, 507 
Qeoige II of England, 536 
George of Amboise, 554 
Getbert (Sylvester II.), 536 
Germans, the, in Gaul. 528 
Germany revived by battlo of 
Rosbach, 589. 

Gibraltar taken by Rooke, 582 ; 

attacked by the French, 594. 
Girondists, the, 602-608 
Glass manufacture, 521. 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 538 
Gold and silver woik, 522. 
Goths, the, 528. 

(lovemmoiit of France, 508 
Govemniente, military, 510 
Gozhi), bishop of Pails, 535. 
Grain crops, 519. 

Giavclines, buttle of, 559 
Giavolotte, buttle of, 627 
Grout Elector, the, 577. 
Qiirnin, liis conespondence 
671 

Gilngou', 651 
Guastulla, battlo of, 585. 
Gueiunde, tieaty of, 547. 
<Tuisc, house of, 557-560, 562 
Guizot, 620-622. 

Gustavus Adolphus. 569 
Hague, league of the, 577. 
Hanuu, battle of, 617 
llai hours, Ftench, 518 
Ilarcouit, marquisof, 580 
Hunly, 657 

Haribert, king of Paris, 580. 
Hastcnbeck, battle of, 588. 
Hebert ists, 606 
Helvdtius, 670. 

Henry I of France, 587. 

Homy II. of Franco, 5.'>G 552. 
Henry of Anjoti (lleiiiy 111), 
561-568. 

Henry of Navarre (IV of 
France), 561-568 
Henry II. of England, 540; 
III, 642; V, 549; VI., 
651; VII, 554, VIII , 556. 
Henry, count of CkamborcL 
620. 

Henry of Guise, 562, 563. 
HvU.iy of Trestamare, 547. 
heptafneron, the, 653. 
Herberay des Essarts, 658 
“ Honings, day of the,” 649 
Hildebort, king of Paiis, 530. 
Hildebrand (Gregoi y VII.), 
537. 

Hilpoiik, king of Soissons, 58(k 
HIncmar of Khelms, 634. 
History, contemporary, 680, 
681 . 



muidM liHirMtt, 071, 0T4, 

eoR. 

EDodumlr, king of Orleano, 

680 . 

Hlodowig (Lool« the Pious), 
682, 688. 

HiotehUd, wife of Clovis, 629. 
Hlothar, emperor, 638. 
mother, king of Soissons, 630 
Hoche, General, 006, 608, 610 
Hohenzollem question, the, 
626. 

Holland, conquest of, 007. 
Holy Leegne, the, 665, 
Hospitals In France, 614. 

Hdt^ dee Invalides, 617. 
Hotmann, 656. 

HroU tho Norman, 635 
HulMertsburg, peace of, 691. 
Hugh Oapel, 586. 

Hugh tho Great, duke of 
France, 536, 

Hugh, count of Paris, 585 
Hugh, count of Vermondois, 
688 . 

Huguenots, their beginnings, 
559, 560 ; unite with IVdi* 
tiquos, 562 ; support Howry 
IV, 568; secured by Edict 
of Nantes, 564 ; organize 
themselves at La Uochello, 
567; attacked by Louis XUI , 
45.; persecuted by Louis 
XIV., 578; revocation of 
Edict of Nantes, 579 
Hundiwd Years’ War, the, 545, 
close of, 551. 

Huuold, dnkc of Aquitaine, 
532 

tiuon de Bordeaux^ 638, 
Iboiians, the, 527 
Impel lalism, Its nature and 
development'}, 615 
“ Importants,” the, 571. 
Imports, 523 

India, affairs in, 586, 587, 
Lully in, 681), 500 , French 
Interests ruined in, 612. 
Inflexions in French, 685. 
Inkormann, battle of, 623. 
Innocent III., 541 
Inn(»ccnt XI , 578 
Institute, the, 514 
Insuiiectlon of 20th June, 
603 ; of 10th August, 45. , of 
2d Juno 1708, 605, of 9th 
Theimldor, 007 , of 5th Oct. 
1795, 608; of I8th Fnicti- 
dor, 610; of 18th, 19th Bru- 
maii'e, 612; of Three Days 
Of July 1830, 619, 620 , of 
1848. 621, 622; of Paris, 622; 
of the Pails commune, 627 
Invssionof Franco tlu oaten ed, 
602; takos place, and is 
beaten back, 604 , by the 
allies in 1814, 617, by the 
Gennans, 627 
lion produce, 522 
Isabella of Spain, 626 
Isabella of Valois, 548. 

Italian expeditions, age of, 
begins, 554 

Italy attacked by Franco, 
554, wai in, 586; cam- 
paigns in, 609, 612, 618, 
614, war of Napoleon 111 
in, 624 ; throws off Austrian 
and princely yoke, t5., 625. 
Ivr}% battle of, 561. 

Jacobins Club, 596, 600^07 
Jacquemart van Arteveldt, 
545 

Jacquerio, the, 547. 

James IL of England, 579. 
James III., 581 

Jansenlsts begin in France, 
573 , interfered with by 
Louis XIV., 578; tholr 
views, 46. ; persoeuted, 588; 
in favour under Philip of 
Orleans, 584 ; end of, COL 
January, edict of, 560. 

Jarnac, battle of, 661 
Jeanne of Blots, 546, 

Jeanne Dare, hor career, 650. 
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Jeaitue of Moatfort, 546 . 
Jeanne of Navarre, 561. 
Jeannin, 565 
Jena, battle of, 615. 

Jerusalem taken by the Cru- 
saders, 538; kingdom of, 46 
Jesuits, the, support the 
League, 562 ; advocate the 
soverehpiy of tho people^ 
563 ; nil of, 598. 

Jodulle, 651. 

John, nominal king of France, 

545. 

John the Good, king of France, 

546, 547. 

John, king of England, 541 
John III. of Brittany, 546 
John, duke of Burgundy, 549, 
550. 

John of Montfort, 546 
JoinviUc, 646 
Joinville, pact of, 563. 

Joli do Floury, miulstor, 595 
Joseph, leather, 569 
Joseph Ferdinand, 580. 
Joubert, 672, 674. 

Jourdan, 606, 610, 611 
Journalism, 671, C73 
Judith of Bavaria, 533. 

Julius II , Pope, 555. 

Julius III , 558 
Justice, statistics of, 511. 
Kaunltz, Prince, 587. 
Kellermann, 604. 

Kilidg Arslan, 538. 

Kingship among tho Gauls, 
529, 530. 

Klebcr in Egypt, 611, 612. 
Kluster-Zeven, convention of, 
588, 589. 

La Kodtic, 655 
La Bruybre, 663 
Lace manufacture, 521. 
Lafayette, Madame du, 659. 
Lafayette, Marquis, 594, 598, 
OUO-604, 620 
La I onittluc, 575, 657. 
Laliari>e, 671 

La lluguo, battle off Cape, 579. 
Lan^ 642 

Lakes, iTcnch, 507 
Lallyin India, 589, 590. 
I.nmartIno, 622, 675, 681 
Lamennals, 675. 

La Mettric, 668. 

Land, value of, 519. 

Landau changes hands, 582 
Laiioue, 653. 

Laon, Caroling capital, 536 
La KenaudloV plot, 560. 

Lai Ivey, 652 
f.a Koohefoucauld, 663 
La Uocliollo, Huguenot hea<1- 
(piuiieis, 561, peace of, 562, 
Huguenots organize them- 
selves at, 567; attacked by 
Kichelieu, 568 , fiiUs, 569 
La Vendde, Insurrection in, 
605 , close of wat in, 666 , 
stmggloN continue In, 607, 
608 ; descent of English and 
royalists in, 608 
JjAvocat PaUhn, 649, 658 
Law administration, 5J1 
Law, J , the financier, 584 
Laws of Septumbei , 620 
Lawyers, under LouisXV ,591 
League, the, 662 , its end, 664. 
League of the Public Weal, 
the, 552 

Lebmn, third consul, 613 
Legion of Honout, 517, 615. 
Legislative Assembly, 602-604 
Leipslc, batth* of, 617 
Le Mans, battle of, 606 
Lens, battle of, 571. 

Leo III., Pope, 532. 

Loo X., 555, his concordat 
with Francis I., 55C 
Leoben, pudiniimirlcs of, 61 o. 
LeSage, 06.% 666. 
Lesdlguibies, 567. 

Lespinasse, MUe de, 668 
liO Teliict, minister, 574 
L’HOpital, chancellor, 560 
L’UCpltul, AlarsUal, 571. 


Library, Richelieu's and Ma« 
zarlu's, 573. 

Ligny^ battle of, 61R 
Lille, siege of, 582 
Linen manufacture, 520. 
Lloime, 578«575 
Lit do Justice held by Louis 
XVI., 595. 

Literature in Franco, 637- 683 ; 
in 15tU century, 551; in 
days .of Henry IV., 565 ; 
under Rlchellen, 570; Ma- 
zarin's libraiy, 578 ; under 
Louis XiV, 575; days of 
Bossttot and Boui'daloue, 
577 ; undei Louis XV., 592, 
598 ; under Louis XV 1 , 594. 
Live stock in Fiance, 510. 
l.odi, battle of, 6U9 
Lodovicu Sforza, 554 
Lomcnic de Brlcnne, 595 
Longjnnieau, peace of, 561. 
Lorris, William of, 64,3 
I.otharingla, or Lorraine, 534 , 
scl7«d by RlclicUcu, 569 
Louis II (tho Stammcrci), 535. 
Louis 111 , 535. 

Louis d'Oulremoi, 536 
Louis Vi. of Fiance, 538, 539 
Louis VU , “tho Young, of 
Franco, 539 , 540 
Louis V Hi of bianco, 542 
Louis IX (St I.ouls). 542, 643 
T.uula X. of Fiance, 646 
Louis XL as daitidiin, 549- 
551 ; king, 552, 55.1 
Louis XI r , 554, 555 
Louis Xlll , 566-571. 

J ouls XIV., 569-58.3; his 
ctiiiracter, 574 , Ins highest 
glory, 577. 

Louis XV , 58.3 -693 
Louis XVL, 59V60t 
Louis XV HI , 517-619 
Louis rinUppc, king of the 
liench, 629-622 
Louis, duke of Anjou, 548. 
Louis of lladon, 5hl, 582 
Louis count of Flandcis, 645 
Louis do MAlc, count oi K3an- 
Ucis, DlH 

Louise of Savoy, 556 
Loun(jIm, minister of Louis 
MV , 574, 576, 57h, 579 
Ludwig tho German, 533 
Lunatic as^'Iums, 514. 
Luudvillti, peace of, 61.3 
l^Utzen, buitle of, <>17 
Luxcmboiug, duchj of, 626 
Luxombtnng, MuiMiid, 577, 
579, 580 

Imvnes, count of, 6G7 
Lu//.ara, battle of, (>81 
Lyons, <avital di Gtiul, 527, 
tho chui ch In, 527, 528 , is 
added to biancc, 545, ic- 
pnbllciui ■}cnge«nc« on, 606 
Macdonald commands in Italy, 
611, 612 

MncMahon, Marshal, 627 , 
made president, 62h 
Mad lid, tieaty of. 556 
Muustricht, cuptuie and rcsto- 
1 utlon of, 577 
Magenta, battle of, 624 
Maine, duke of, 583, 581. 
Mainteuun, Madame dc, 578, 
583 

Maistre, J. de, 662 
ilaistre, X de, 072. 

Malaga, battle ot. 582 
Malchianclie, 661 
Malherbe, 575, 6,56 
MoltOte, tile, 511 
Munsourah, battle of, 543 
Manufactui cs, !• i cnch, 520 ; 

under Colbert, 575 
Map, Walter, 638 
Mai at, 604; assassinated, 60G 
Mai cel, I^Itienue, 546 
Mmengo, buttle of, 613 
Mnrguiet of Anjou, queen of 
Henry VI, 551, Cedta 
Anjuii and Provence to 
Louis XI , 553, 

Margaiet of Burgundy, 553. 


Margaret of Flandcre, wife of 
Philip tho BoUl, 548. 
Margaret of Valois, sister of 
Fronds 1 , 558. 

Margaret of Valois married 
to Henry IV , 561 ; divorced, 
566. 

Maria Louisa, empress of tho 
Flench, 616 

Mat la Iheiesa of Austria, 585- 
587, 591 

Maria Tlieiesa, queen of Louis 
XIV , 573, 575, 578 
Maiio Antoinette, queen of 
France, 593. 595, 598, 601, 
603, htu chnrHCtei, 59J; 
her Influence, 

Malic do Fiiiucu, 612, 644 
Mailgunno, bntlie of, 556 
Madvaux, 6(>6. 

Matlboiougb, duke of, 579, 
581-583 

Miinnont, Mai*shal, 619, 620. 
Marot, Cldmeiit, A.'tS, 
Marseillaise, the, 603 
Marseilles, compact of, 5, 'SO 
Marsh, party of the. 601 
Mai sin loses battlo of Blen- 
heim, 581. 

Martin, St, of Tours, 52S 
Mttiy of Burgundy, 66.) 

Mary do* Medici, 566, 567, 
669 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 568- 
660. 

Mary Tudoi, 556 
Masmtuo, 609, 611, 613, 616 
Massilluu, 662. 

Maui Ice of Kussuu, 564, 566 
Mautice of Saxony, 669 
Maui ice of Saxony (Marshal 
Saxe), 586 

Maximilian, Archduke, 663, 
565, 656. 

Ma> enno, duke of, 563, 604 
Mayoi of the palace, the, 630 
Ma/ttiln, 569-573. 

Meadow bind in Fiiince, 519 
MeosurcH, Fieneli, 525 
Meheiaet All, 621 
Memoiis, 653, 660, CC8. 
Muicenaiies, much used by 
Fiance, 557. , 

Meiimeo, P, 678 j 

Merwlng kings, last of the, | 

531 

Metz, sieges of, 569, 627 ' 

Mexico, Intel fciencc ol Imnco 
in, 6X*> 

Milhaud, romimet of, 662 
Mllltuiy distiicts, 6l0 
Mindeii, battle of, 690 
Ministcis, 609 
Minot ca taker 5KH 
Mliabcau, 698, 601, 602 
Mlratlc 614 

Ihnninici^ 632, 533 
MlssisRijipl t'ompany, the, 584 
Mold, ("onnt, miidstci, 620, 621 
Mole, Matthew, 672 
Mollbre, 575, (>58 
Monconioui, buttle of, 661 
Money, Fiencli, 525 
Moniteur Vmvittet, 613 
Monluc, 6.63 
Mons talun, 579 
Montaigne, 65 i 
Montauban, 667-509 
Muntecuoull, General, 577. 
Montchpuii, Madame de, 578 
Montesquieu. 592, 667. 
Montloheri, battle of, 652 
Momimcnts, eaily, 637. 

Monzon, peace of, 568 
Moralities, 645 
Moreau, 618 615. 

Moscow occupied by Napoleon, 
616 

** Mount aln,^ the, 602, 004, 607. 
MoimtaiiiH in Fiance, 506 
Moycn dis Parveutr, 653. 

Murut, king of Spain, 616 
Namur, captiue and recovery 
of, 580 

Nnno\, u'Nolt at, 6<il 
Nantes, edict of, 664, 679. 


685 

Napoleon T. Sec Bonaparte 
Napoleon, Prince Louis (Na- 
poleon HI), 620-62H, at 
Boulogne, 621 , piosident of 
republic, 622, empoior of 
tho Flench, 623, his char, 
aetei urn! teign, ib , war 
with Austria, 624; vlth 
Gunnuny, 626, his over- 
thiow, 627, his death, 628 
Narbonno founded, 527, taken 
by rijqdn, 531 

National Assembly, tho, 598- 
602 of 1871, 627, 028, of 
1877, 628 

National debt, 515 
National guard. 517. 

National woikshops, 622. 
Naudt<, G , libiailan, 573. 
Nuvarino, battle of, 619 
Navy, J’icncli, 517. 

Neekei, finance-minister, 594- 
597. 601 

Neerwinden, batt’esof, 5SO,605. 
Nelson M'ins hurtle of the 
Nile, 611, tlglifs battle of 
rojicnhagen, 614, falls at 
liafalgai, (il'> 

NcmoiUM, tieut> of, 563 
Nero, 527 

Neustiia, 530 , 

Ney, Mavslml, 617 619 ' 

Moc, agieemont of, liGT, 

Nile, battlo of the, 611 
Nimwegen, peace of, 577 
Ntiuilles, Cnidmul, 5M 
Noblesse, stute of the, 591; 

tibollfion of the, 601 
Ndg.uct, IN illiam of, 511, 
NnrniaTuh , its beginnings, 535. 
Notables, assembly of, 595. 
Novuiu, battle of, 55,N 
Novelists, contenipoittiy, 678 
OiitliH, tlic Sti ashing, 5dJ, 637 
Detrol, 523 

Odlllon-Battul, 631, 622 
Olllviti, M , minislfi, 626 
(Mltlumme, tlic, 539 
GiUmuim, patl> of duke of, 548. 
Orleans, skge ol, 549, 550 
Oniioml, liuko of, 583, 

Oinano, Muisbal, 56b 
Oisinl lilUmpts Napoleon's 
lif<, 624 

OiUiogiapbv of Iieneli, 6.14 
Ost( )id, siege of, 566 
“ 1‘uete de famine,” 594, 596 
Papei manufactui e, 521 
Pails, attacked by NuiDirncii, 
531, siege of, 5.15, capital 
of Llio new kingdom, 53h , 
ilse of, .516 , in 17<.3, 592, 
before tho i< rolulion, 596, 
asc(mleiu> of, 600, dis- 
till li.iiu os In, 608 , fottifl< a- 
tiou of, 621 , ovoitlaows 
Louis Philippe, 622, le- 
intidellcd by Napoleon III, 
«23 , slegu of (1670), 626 
Pans, peaeo of (1762), 591, 
ticaty of (is.-iC), 624 
Pails, Piinlin, <>7.5 
Paillanuui Mnnpeou, 59,3 
raihament of Puna, 569, 571 
594- .V>7. 

PaiUanients in Inance, 64d» 
567 

Purina, buttle of, 58,5 
PauTUi, duke of, 561. 

P<ii /laan'tis^ /jfji, 677 
Paitlliou tieafles, 575, 580. 
Ptiseal, 661, 6<»3 
Pusqniui, 6,55, 666 
Pinia, siege and battle 

r >.>6 

Pays d’clet tion, 567 
Peasantiy in 1763, 591 
I’eat, prodiic-lion of, 522 
IViier, (Jnsiiiin, 620 
Peioiine, intenlcw at, 553 
Peiplgnan luquisttion of, 570 
Pciniult, 65'>, 661 
Personne, tnaty of, 563. 

IVtcr the Ilctmit, 537 
Philip 1 of Fiante, 587 
Philip LI (Augustus), 540. 
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Tmpm, 544 

PHiUp IV , 5«4f 545 
mij) V ,515, 

PJiiUli VI , 545 540 
Philip n of SpAln, 559-505 
Plillip of Bui gundy, 548, 549 
Philip Oiloan* Uegent, 

PlUUp (/gftUt(t), duke of 
Oileut^R, 5U5 OuO 
Phlloiioi>lteiR, 17tli century 
660, 18tli ccntuiy Ofts 
Pitnitv, con\cnfloii8 of, 

Pippin of !T<ti tiU 5JJ 
Pippin the Shutt 59 J 
Pitt Wllllnio «04 605, 007 
PldbhiclU imptimi f28 020 
Made thf <ro 
Poetry, <pir 017 In 10th 
century ( <» 17th century, 
050, IHtli antut) 004, re* 
c«nt (76 

PoitlLtn luttUd of, 581, 646 
Poianrt nrttirs in, 585, flret 
pnrtltli n of, 503 
Police 51 i 

Pulignm Prince, 619 
Political wiitniM, (IH 670 
PolttUjucM party of 561-563 
Potnpadoui, Mmo do 586-598 
Population, 50R 
Port Ko\ttl, 601, 008 
Porta, 518 

l^otttiy, inunufacturo Of, 581 
lYagmtttlc Sauctbni, 543, 550, 
58'> 

league, ti oaty of, 085 
Piaguetle, the, 590 
Pieuchuis, 04H, 608 
Preebutg pouc cf 015 
PreHldent uf tho ii public, 509 
Prison^, 518 

Pro>enval littiatuie 637, 046 
Ihovciico falln to I iOUff , 563 
Provlncu uinUnt 510 
iVuaela wui with (1757), 588 , 
eoiKiUORt of (1800), 615 , war 
with (1870), 686 
Pyronoon, peiK e of tho, 578 
Quadruple nlllauce, the, 684 
QuarrloM 588 


QuIerey-eur^CHee, diet of, 594 
Quinault, 657, 658 
KabelAle 058 
Kttdne, 575, 659 
Kallwaya 518. 

HamllllM battle of, 583. 
lla^enna, battle of, 555 
Ua} mond of louloueo, 588 
Keformatlon, 557, 558. 
Kcgnard, 658 
Uegnler, 651 
Jteliglon, 518 

IteiiaiMonca, Inftuence of, 557, 
049 

Umart, Roman du, 641 
licne!!, king of Provence, 551 
Itepubllc of 1792, 604, of 1846, 
688, of 1870, 687 
lieu, Cardinal, 578, 578 
Hevenue, 515 

IlevoluUon uf 1780, 590, of 
1880, 019 , of 1848, 621 , of 
1870, 087 

Kighta of Man declaration, 599 
Itichaid, duke of Normandy, 
586 

Plchdlau, CaidlniO, 567-570 
Hlchelltiu, Maraiiah 588, 589 
Klcholiou 111 at mluiflter, 618 
Itiveia 506,518 
Hi volt, battle of, 6(i9 
lloada, 517 
Robert I , 510, 517 
Robert, duke of France, 555 
Rohett, count of Paris, 5,15 
Robert lo Dlablc, 557, 538 
Robeapioire, 608-607 
Rocrol, battle uf, 571 
Rudolf of Dm gundy, 585. 
Rohan, duke of, 567 
Roland and Madame Roland 
608 

Romances early, 058, Arthu- 
rian 018, hmolc, 658,659 
Roman d Atentnrn^ 6P) 
Rumuntlcmoccinent, 675, 670 
Rome, sack uf, 550, French 
tioops nithdtawn fion) 626 
Ronsard, 650 
Ronsardists, the, 650 
Roosobek, battle of, 548 
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I Roabacih, battle of, 589. 

Rote, Roman da la, 645 
Rotrou, 575 057 
Roaasean, J B • 664, 665 
Rouiioau, J J , 592, 597, 970. 
Ruttl, peace of, 572 
Russia, war with 916, 

war with (1851), 628 
Rutebenuf, 642 
Kytwlck, peabe of, 580 
6t Baithotumew, maeaacre of 
the, 561, 502 

bt Cloud, otdlnances of, 619 
bt Denis 559, battle of, 661 
Ht kviomond, 605 
8t Germain-en-taye, peace of, 
561 

Ht Jean d’Acre, Bonaparte 
fulled at, 612 
St Quentin, battle of, 559. 

St Simon, 608 
Sainte-Dcuve, 679 
Satsset, bishop, 544 
Salic law, the, 545 
Sand, George, 678, 679 
Saragossa, siego of, 616, 
Sarraalti, 657 6fi0 
Satite Muiippee, 655. 

6a\oy, acquisition of, 621k 
Saae, Maialtal, 5S6 
Schools, statistics of, 515 
Sclctfice, writers on, 655, 664, 
071 

Sebastopol siege of, 628 
Sedan, battle of 687 
Scguior, the chancellor, 571, 
Senate 509 

Seimon writers, 648, 662 
Seven Weeks' Wai, 685 
Sov en 1 ears’ W ai , 588-591 
Sicillou Vcspeis, the, 544 
Sloyis Abbe, 612 
Sig( bull, king of Metz, 580 
Silk manufacture, 520 
Simon of 51ontfott, 541 
Sisinondt, 678, 080 
Soil kinds of, 507 
Solfciino battle uf, 624 
Spug wiitets, 648, 665 
Sdtles 645 

Soublse, duke of, 5B8 


Soublil. pHnoo 9f, 597, 
fionlt, Marshai, 616-919, 621 
Spain, war with (1608), 616 
fi^ttlib marriages (1847), 621, 
•aecessioii, 575, 580 
SpelUng, French, 654 
Spurt, Day of the, 544 
Stael, Madame de, 672. 
States-Oeneral in 1614, 566, 
in 1788, 597. 

Stonay, siege of, 575. 

Strasburg acquired, 578. 

Style, prose, 645, 649, 653, 054, 
657, 674 

Sugai manufactme, 531. 

Snger, the abbot, 559, 540 
Sully, duke of, 564-566 
Sylvester II , pope, 556 
Syntax, French, 636 
SytUm tie la Natura, 669 
Taine, Henri, 680 
Talley lund-Perigord, 611, 618, 
618 

Taxes, 514 

Templars, abolition of order, 
544 

Terror, reign of, 606, 010 
Teschen, puaoe uf, 594 
Thaun Phllippo de, 643 
Theodoilk, king of Metz, 580. 
Theologians, 654, 060, 669 
Thdophilo do Viau, 656 
Thibaut de Champagne, 642 
Ihters, 619 621, 687, 628 
Tlihty >eai8* War, 566-572 
Thomas, paucg^ilst, 670 
Thiee Days of July, 619 
Tilsit, truity of, 616 
rones-Vedtas, linos of, 616 
Towns, giowth of, 539, popu- 
lation of, 508 
Trade statistics of^ 528 
Tiafalgai, battle of, 615 
Tiageciy, 16tli cuntmy^ 65 
lilcoloiii, the, 593 
Iriple Alliance, the, 570 
Tilumviiate, the 560 
Tiochn Genoiai 687 
Tioubadours, 646 
liuycs, tieaty of, 549 
Iruce of God, 537 
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Ttmgo^ Banm* 594. 

Uniim, edict Of. 569 
Unlveralty of France, 615. 
Urban 11. add the emaadii^ 
587. 

Urban Vlll , 568, 579. 
Urbanifti, 549. 

Utrecht, peace of, 589. 

Valola, honae of, 545. 

Vaaay, maasacre of, 560. 
Vauban, 578. 

Vauvenarguea, 670. 

Vondeon Inannectlon, 605. 
Venddme, duke of, 589. 
Venice, partition of, 555. 
Verdun, treaty of, 584. 
VeraatUea, treatleaof, 588, 590; 
peace of, 595, emperor of 
Germany proclaimed at, 
627 

Verkina, peace of, 564. 

Victot Araadeua, 580, 681. 
Victor htmnannel, 624, 625. 
Vienna, treaty of, 585 , peace 
of, 615 , congreas of, 018, 619. 
Villars, 681-588, 585. 
ViUehuidouhi, 645 
Villeroy, 574, 580-582 
Villon, Branoois, 561, 647- 
Vimicra, battle of, 016. 
Vlneyaids, 519 
Vittoria, battle of, 617 
Vocabulaiy, Biench, 65(i. 
Voltahe, 666-669, his influ- 
ence, 592 

Wagram, battle of, 619. 
Waterloo, battle of, 618. 
Weighia and meaaurea, 525. 
Wellington in Spain, 616, 617. 
Westemiann, 606. 

Westphalia, peace of, 571. 
William the Conqueror, 587, 
William IX, of Aquitaine, 
m 

WUUam of Oiange, 576-581. 
Woollen manufactuie, 520 
WUith, battle of, 627. 

Yolando of Aragon, 550 
Zuiich, battles of, 612, peace 
of, 625. 


Tari.b of tho Rulers oj France from, 481 to 1879 A D. 


1 The Menetng or JUk? ovingian Ktngt 
Ulodowlg (Clovis) king of Franks, 481-511 

IheoUoilk (king of Afotr) 511-534, IRodomir 
(King of Oilcans), 511-584, Ilildebert (king 
of J*arls) 5J1 558, Illotali 1 (king of Sols- 
Hoiis 511-561, sole king uf I innks, 558-561), 
lluodobtii (king of Ausiiasla) 534-548, 
Tlicodobiild (king of Austiasla), 548-555, 
llartlnit (king of Pails), 561-507, Gontian 
(king of Oilcans and lUngimd>), 561 593, 

(I lug of Austiasla), 561 676 
IlUlcillc I (king of Soissons, 561-584), king 

ofNtustiia 567-584 

Hloiaii II (king of boUsons, 584-684), solo 

king . . 584-688 

DngolaiM solo king , , , 628-638 

lllodowlf, 11 (king of Noustila and Dur- 

gund}) . . 638-656 

Illotali til (king of Nuustriii and Dur- 

gUTuU) . . 656-670 

Hlldmik 11 (king of Austrasla, 660-674), sole 

khiK, . . 670-678 

Tlieodoilk III (king of Ncustila, 673-679), 

sole king ... , 678-691 

Ulodo\ilg HI (king of Noustrlu and Bui- 
gimlv) . t)91-(»y5 

llUdcbtit III (king of Keushla and Bin 

gund> ) . 695-711 

Dagolnit 11 (01 111) (king of Neustiia and 
BuigundN) •’n-- 

HUlH,iik 11 (king of Ntimtila) 715-780 

Thoodoi Ik l\ (king of Ncustrio, Austria, aud 

Rmgundj) . . 780-737 

Intel lognnm, . 737-748 

HRderik 111 (king of Ncustria, Austrasla, 

and Buigundt), . . . 742-752 

pin 753 Pippin the Shoit, duke and pi Incc of 
Franks, pi luce of Ncustiiu in 741 and 
solcpriHce In 747, deposed lUlderik ill ] 


n The Auttratian Kingt 
Pippin tho Short, 

Charles (kail) the Great (with Carloman, 
768-771, empoior 800 814), 

Louis (Ludwig) J , tho Dcboiiniilio (emporoi ), 
Clmiles 1 , the Bald (empeioi, 875-877), 
Louis 11 the Staramciti 
Louis III (In Xmtbeiii Fiance) and Carlo- 
man (in Aquitaine and Buigund) ), 

Cai ioinun (sole king) . , 

C*hailes II tho I at (impeioi, 881 888), 
Ludus <ot Odo) count of Paris, elected 
king by the baions, . 

Charles 111 , the blnipk, 

Robert king uf tho Inimns, 

Rudolf, king of the barons, 

1 ouls IV , Outremei, . 

l^tUalr 

Louis V . 

[On his death tho next in hereditary 
auccosBlon was his uncle Charles of 
1.01 1 aiiiu, ihebat ons, however, elected 
Hugh Capet as king of Bisnce] 


762-768 

758-814 
814-840 
840 877 
877 870 

879-888 
8h8 884 
8S4 888 

886-898 
898-980 
988 983 
983 936 
93(i 954 
964 986 
966 967 


III The Houta of Capet 


Ilugli Capet, 

967 990 

Robert . 

99(> 1031 

Uonry I , 

1031 1060 

Pblllp I , 

. 1060-1108 

I ouis \ 1 (Ic Gros), 

1108 1137 

1 iiuU A 11 <leJi.une) 

1117 1180 

Philip Augustus (] I) , , 

1260 1883 

LouU Vlll . 

1223-1220 

Louis I\ (Saint LouU), 

1886 1270 

Philip 111 (loHardl), . 

. 1270-1285 

PhUlp IV (le Bel) 

t265-1114 

Louis X (lo llutln) 

1314-1316 

John (iiHisthumous son of Louis X), 

. 1816 

Philip V (lelong), 

1816 1322 

Charles IV (le Bel), . 

. 1822-1828 


IV The Haute of Fafcfs (descended from 
PhUIp 111 ) 


Philip VI , . 

John II (lo Bon), 

Charles V (le Sago), . 
Chailes VI (le Bien-almiS), 
(hiulcsVIl (lo Vlctorleux), 
I ouls XI , . 

Chalks Vlll , . 

Louis XU , 

Biands I , , 
lUmy II , , 

B lands ll , . 

ChailesIX., 

Henry III , 


1386 1350 
1350 1364 
1364^ 1380 
1360-1482 
1488-1401 
14GI 1463 
1488> 1496 
1408-1615 
1515-1547 
1547-1559 
1559 1560 
1560-1574 
1574-1589 


V The House of Bourbon (descended fioin Robert 
uf Clermont, son of Saint Louis) 


Henry IV , ... 

Louie Xlll , . , 

LouU XIV , 

I ouls XV , 

I.ottls XVI , . . . 

The Uepubik 

The Consulate (Napoleon Bonaparte, 
1 lint Consul), 

NaiKileon 1 , empci or of the 1 1 ench, 
LouU X\ 111 (Louis XVU ne\ei lelgned), 
Napoleon I (March 20 to June 24), . 
LouU xvin , . . . 

Oliaileg X , 

LouU Philippe I (house of ()i leans, de- 
scended from Philip second t>on of LouU 

xm ), . . . . . 

Tlio Republic, Louis Napoleon pre- 
sident, 

Napoleon 111 , emperor of tho Brencb, 
Tlie Republic, 


1589 1610 
1610 1648 
1648-1715 
1716 1774 
1774 1798 
1792 1709 

1799-1804 

1804-1814 

1614-1815 

1615 

1815-1884 

1824-1830 


1680-1846 

1848-1852 

1852-1870 

187a-187» 
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rfeANCB, IsiB OP. See Maubitiits. 

FRANCESCA. See Pietbo oella Francesca. 

FRANCESCHINI, Baloassabe {mum% a painter 
Of the Tuscan school, named, from Volterra the place of 
his birth, 11 Volterrano, or (to distinguish him from Eiccia- 
relli) II Volterrano Qiuniore, was the son of a sculptor in 
alabaster. At a very early age he learned from Cosimo 
some of the elements of art, and he started as an assistant 
to bis father. This employment being evidently below the 
level of his talents, the Marquises Iiighirami placed him, 
at the age of sixteen, under tho Florentine painter Matteo 
Eosselii. In the ensuing year he had advanced sufficiently 
to execute in Volterra some frescos, skilful in foreshorten* 
ing, followed by other frescos for the Medici family in 
the Valle della Petraia, In 1652 the Marchese Filippo 
Niccolinl, being minded to employ Francoschini upon the 
frescos for the cupola and back-wall of his chapel in S. 
Croce, Florence, despatched him to various parts of Italy 
to perfect hiu stylo. The painter, in a tour which lasted 
some months, took more especially to tho qualities dis- 
tinctive of the schools of Parma and Bologna, and in a 
measure to those of Pietro da Cortona, whose acquaintance 
he made in Rome. He then undertook the paintings com- 
missioned by Niccolini, which constitute his most noted 
performance, the design being good, and the method 
masterly. Franceschini ranks higher in fresco than in 
oil painting. His works in the latter mode were not uufre- 
quently left unfinished, although numerous specimens 
remain, the cabinet pictures being marked by much 
sprightliness of invention. Among his best oil paintings 
of large scale is the St John the Evangelist in tho church 
of S. Chiara at Volterra. One of his latest works was tho 
fresco of the cupola of the Annunasiata, which occupied 
him for two years towards 1683, a production of muoli 
labour and energy. Franceschini died of apoplexy at Yol- 
terra on 6th January 1689. He is reckoned among those 
painters of the decline of art to whom the general name of 
“machinist” is applied. Ho is not to be confounded 
with another Franceschini of tho same class, and of 
rather later date, also of no small eminence in his time — 
the Cavaliore Marcantonio Franceschini, who was a Bolog- 
nese (1648-1729). 

FRANCHE C0MT6, from 1674 till tho groat Rovolu- 
tion one of the provinces of France, was bounded on the 
E. by the principality of MontWliard or Moinpelgard and 
Switzerland, S. by Bresse, Bugey, and Gex, N. by Lorraine, 
and W. by the duchy of Burgundy and Champagne. It 
lay to the west of tho Jura, and included the valley of the 
upper Sadne and the greater part of the valley of the Boubs. 
In earlier history it is usually called the countship of 
Burgundy or Upper Burgundy ; in later French history, 
on the other hand, it is frequently mentioned as the count- 
ship (la Comtek) par exctlleme. The countship probably 
took its rise in the 10th century as a fief of the kingdom 
of Burgundy, which was dependent on the empire. It 
was held in the beginning of tho 11th by Otto William, tho 
warlike son of the king of the Lombards ; his son and suc- 
cessor Reiuhold or Reinaud L ventured to refuse his homage 
to his suzerain Henry HI., and his example was followed 
about a century afterwards by Reinhold III., who took up 
a position of independence against the emperor Lothar. 
In neither case was tho attempt to throw off the yoke per- 
mitted to succeed, but on the latter occasiou at least the 
prestige of the countship was improved, and according to 
one theory the honourable title of Free Countship {Freir 
grafschaft) was then acquired. After Lothar’s death Rein- 
hold again refused homage to the emperor Conrad, and 
though the emperor consequently bestowed his countship on 
Conrad of Zahringen, Beinhold was still in actual possession 
at bis death in 114^ His daughter and heiress Beatrix 
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was married to Frederick Barbarossa in 1156; and on her de- 
cease in 1185 Frederick bestowed the couutbhip on his third 
son Otto, and raised Bosau^on to tho rank of a free imperial 
city. Otto’s daughter Beatrix married Duke Otto of Meran, 
and was succeeded first by their son Otto and afterw^rdi 
by their daughter Alix. Otto, the son of Alix, offended tho 
omperor Rudolph I., and his city BeBan^*ou was con£>e- 
quently besieged by the imperial troops in 1289; but it 
made a successful defence, and peace was soon after- 
wards concluded. A treaty was made with Philip the 
Fair of France, by which Otto’s daughter Johanna was to 
marry Philip of Poitiers tho king’s second son, and the 
suzerainty of Fianco was to bo recognized by Franche Coratd. 
The marriage took place in due course in 1307, and the 
importance attached by tho king to his claims on Franche 
Comt6 is showm by the louieucy with which the charges 
against tho princess Johanna or Jeanne W’ere enforced when 
her si&ters-in-law were degraded and imprisoned and their 
paramours tortured and executed. On Philip’s death in 
1322 the countship passed to Otto IV. duke of Burgundy, 
and it was successively held by Philip de Rouvro, Margaret 
of France, Louis de Male, and Charles tho Bold. On 
Charles’s death, Louis XI. of France claimed the protectorate 
“ for the good of the country and the lady of Burgundy, and 
in favour of the marriage of the dauphin w ith that lady.” By 
feudal law the countshi}) still held oi the omj)ire, being a Ger- 
man and a female fief ; but the states accepted tho French 
protection (February 1477), and the claims of Maximilian 
were appeased by tlie promise of tho hand of Charles of 
France for hi.s daughter Margaret. In April, how^ever, 
a rebellion broke out ; the emperor recalled the people 
to their allegiance, and the Swiss hastened to support 
the popular cause. The French were constrained to 
withdraw; but in 1479 the Sire de Chaumont invaded 
tlie country, captured Dole in spite of a vigorous defence, 
in which tho students of the university displayed a 
desperate but rcsultless valour, and forced tho people 
to submit. Besan<;ou, tho free imperial city, recognized 
the French king on tlie same conditions which it had de- 
manded from the dul;es of Burgundy, and promised to 
pay over half the pioduct of its taxes. The parliament 
of Dole was tiansfcrred to Salins, and tho university to 
Besam^on. Wlicn Charles YIll, refused to marry Maxi- 
milian’s daughter, tho people of Franche Comt6 rose in lo- 
volt, and the king reliucinished his claims by the treaty of 
Senlis, "Miy 23, 1493 Along with the lest of the domains 
of the house of Burgundy the countship was bestowed on 
Philip, Maximilian^s son, and passed to the crown of Spain. 
As a Spanish territory its position wns a peculiar and iso- 
lated one; and it was coiifc-oquently treated with great 
leniency by the Spanish Government. It paid a “ gratuitous 
gift” of not more than 200,000 livres every three years, 
and furnislied very few .soldiers to the loyal army. Under 
the noiiunal authority of the goveriu»r general of the Low 
Countries, it was practically governed by the parliament of 
Dole and a go^ernoI chosen from the ranks of its owm 
nobility. In 1068 Louis XT V. cast his eyes on the pro- 
vince, and Coiuh^ effected its con<pie^t in fifteen days. On 
the 14th of February the king sw’ore at D6le to preserve 
tho liberties of the town and province as count palatine of 
Burgundy, and the parliament issued an edict against those 
who refused to Biibiait to his authority. By the peace of 
Aix-la Chapellc, which alnuist inunedidtoly followed, 
Franche Comtek* was restored to Spain ; but in 1674 Louis 
made a now invasion Besaiiyon w^as taken after a length 
oned siege, at which Yauban and the king were both 
personally present , Dole shared the same fate , and by the 
ith of July the whole country was ag.ain in tho hands of 
tho French, To celebrate the con<]uesl the triumphal arch 
of the Saint Martin gate at Paris wa.s erected, The count 
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ship now become a French province ; it« gratuitous dona- 
tion became a regular impo«t, which was ftoon after increased 
in amount; and the chief authority wa*^ placed in thehanda 
of a governor-general. Instc'ad of three great bailiwicks, as 
ft»rincrly, there were four: — Ainont, Aval, Bep 0 n(^on, and 
1)61 e 'their chief towns being Vesoul, Hal ins, Keaan^on, 
and DAle, See (/lerc, niatoirr tJe Ja FmnrJte ComU, 

FIlANCUfSE, in law, moans some right or privilege, of 
n local or exclusive character, r.//., the right of free fishery. 
The term is more [larticiihirly applied to the right of vot- 
ing at an election for a memhtsr of parliament See Par- 
liament 

Ml AND A, a cclchratod Bolognese jiainter was bom 
towards 1460, and di(‘d Cth January 1517. His real name 
was Franccst'o RaiboHni, his father being Marco di Giacomo 
RnTooIno, a carpenter; he was apprenticed to a goldsmith 
named Francia, and from him probably he got the nick- 
name whcieby he is generally known; he, moreover, studied 
design under iMaref> Zoppo. The youth w’as thus originally 
a goldsinitli, and also an engraver of dh>s and niellos, and 
in fhesf‘ arts ho became extremely oininent He was 
particularly fumed for his dies for inedjils ; lie rose to be 
mint' in aster at Bologna, and retained that office till the 
end of his life. A famous modal of Pope Julius IL as 
liberator of Bologna is ascribed to his hand, but not with 
certainty. At a mature age -having first, it appears, 
bcconn* acquainted wdth Mantegna — be turned his atten- 
tion to ]jainting. His earliest know'ii picture is dated 
1491 (not 1490, as ordinarily stated). It shows so much 
mastery that one is comptdled to believe that Haibolini 
must before then have practised jiaintiug for some few 
years. This work is now in tlio Bologna gallery, — the 
Virgin enthroned, with Augustine and five other saints. 
It is an oil picture, and was originally painted for the 
church of H. Maria della Miscricordia, at the desire of 
the BontivogHo famdy, the rulei.s of Bologna. The same 
patrons omjiloyod him ujioii fiescos in their owm jialaco; 
one of Judith and Holophenic's is eRjieoially noted, its 
style recalling that of M antegna. Framaa ju o1 »ably studied 
likewise llio works of Ponigiiio ; and lu' became a friend 
and ardent admirer of Raphael, to wdiom he addressed an 
enthusiastic* sonnet. Raphael eordiall} responded to tlio 
Bolognese master’s admiration, iind said, in a letter dated 
in ]5()M, that f(‘W paiulors or none had ])rr)(lnccd Madonnas 
more beautiful, more devout, or bettor portrayed than 
tln^so of Franci.i, If wo may trust Yasuri — but it is difli- 
cult to suppose that he was entirely correct the exceeding 
value whicdi Fr.mcia set on Rajdiael’B art brought him to 
his grave, itaidiael had consignisl to Francia his famous 
])ictun^ of Ht C^’eeilia, dcstiiicHl for the church of S. 
(iio\Qnni in Monte, Bologna ; and Fraucia, on inspecting 
It, took so much to heart his own inferiority, at the 
acUanced age ol about sixty-.six, to the youthful Umbrian, 
that he sickened and shortly cApired. Distanced though ho 
mu} have been by Raidiacl, Francia is rightly regarded as the 
greatest painter of the earlier Bolognese school, and hardly 
to be sinpassed ns rc^presenting the art formed ^‘aiitico- 
nunUrno/' oi of the ‘‘quattrocento.” It has been well 
observed that his style is a medium between that of 
Penigino and that of Giovanni Bellini; he has somewhat 
more of spontaneous nntmaljsin than the former, and of 
abstract dignity in feature' and fonn tban the latter. The 
magniticeiit portmit in the Boinrc of a young man in 
black, of brooding thoughtfulness and saddened profundity 
of mood, would alone suffice to ])l\ce Francia among the 
very great masters, if it could with conlidence be attributed 
to his hand, but in all probability its real author was 
Franciabigio ; it had erewhile ))assed under the name of 
Raphael, of Giorgione, or of Sebastian del Piombo. The 
London National Gallery contains two lomarkably tine 
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apecimens of Francia, once combined together as principal 
picture and lunette, — the Virgin and Child and St Anne 
enthroned, eurrounded by sainte, and (in the lunette) 
the Pieth, or lamentation of angels over the dead Saviour. 
They come from the Buonvisi chapel in the church 
of S. Frediano, Lucca. Other leading works are — iu 
Munich, the Virgin sinking on her knees in adoration of 
the Divine Infant, who is lying in a garden within a rose 
trellis ; in the Borghese Gallery, Rome, a Peter Martyr ; 
in Bologna, the frescos in the church of St Cecilia, illus- 
trating the life of the saint, all of them from the design of 
•Raibolini, but not all executed by himself; a public 
passage now traverses these frescos, and they are in a 
pitiful state of decay. His landscape backgrounds are of 
uncommon excellence. Francia had more than 200 
scholars. Marcantonio Raimondi the famous engraver is 
now the most renowned of thorn ; next to him, the painter 
Lorenzo Costa ; also Amico Aspertini, and Francia’s own 
sun Giacomo, and his cousin Julio. 

FRANCIA, Jos^ Gaspar Rodriguez, commonly called 
Dr Francia, dictator of Paraguay, one of the most remark- 
able men connected with the history of South America. 
The date of his birth is not definitely ascertained, but pro- 
bably falls about 1767. According to one account, he was 
French descent; but the truth seems to be that his 
father, Garcia Rodriguez Franga, was a native of S. Paulo 
in Brazil, and came to Paraguay to take charge of a planta- 
tion of black tobacco for the Government. He studied 
theology at the college of Cordova de Tucuman, and is said 
to have been for some time a professor in that faculty ; but 
ho afterwards turned his attention to the law, and practised 
in Asnnciori. Having attained a high re[)utation at once 
for ability and integrity, he was naturally selected for 
various important offices, and exercised great iiereonal influ- 
ence. The Robertsons, whoso accounts have done so much 
to blacken his memory, relate how, when he was requested 
\>y one of his friends to undertake an unjust cause in his 
behalf, lie not only refused, but wont and offered his services 
to the man who was likely to be wronged, and by his bold- 
ness and energy secured lus case. On the ileclaration of 
Paraguayan independence in 1811, ho w^as appointed secre- 
tary to the national junta, and exercised an influence on 
nffiiirs greatly out ot projmrtion to his nominal position. 
'When llio congress or junta of 1813 changed the constitu- 
tion and established a duumvirate, Dr Francia and the 
Gaucho general Fulgencio were elected to the office. A 
story is told in connexion with their installation, which 
recalls the self-corunatiou of William I. of England and 
Nsijioleon the great. In theatrical imitation of Roman 
custom, two curulo chairs had been placed in the assembly, 
one ol them bearing the name of Ciesar and the other that 
of Poinpey. Francia seated himself in the Ciesar chair, and 
left his colleague to play the part of Pompey as best he 
might. In 1814 ho secured his own election as dictator 
for throe years, and at the end of that period he obtained 
the dictatorship for life. He was no mere nomiHal sove- 
reign ; but for the next twenty-five years he might have 
; boasted, with even more truth tban Louis XIV., “ L’iStat e’est 
moi.” In the accounts which have been published of his 
administmtiou we find a strange mixture of capacity and 
cajirice, of far-sighted x\isdom and reckless infatuation, 
strenuous endeavours alter a high ideal and flagrant viola- 
tions <if the simplest principles of justice. He put a stop 
to the foreign commerce of the country, but carefully 
fostered its internal industries ; was disposed to be hospi- 
table to strangers froni other lands, and kept them }uisoner8 
foT years ; lived a life of republican simplicity, and punished 
with Dionysian severity the slightest want of respect. As 
time went on he appears to have grown more arbitrary and 
despotic, more determined to maintain bis mastery over the 
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ccMintry, and more apprehensive lest he should lose it And 
yet at the time of his death it is said that he was generally 
r^retted, and his bitterest opponetits cannot deny that if ho 
did much evil hu also did muon good. Deeply imbued with 
the principles of the French Revolution, he was a stern an 
tagonist of the church* Ho abolished the Inquisition, sup 
pressed the college of theology, did away with tho tithes, 
and indicted endless indignities on the priests. “ What arc 
they good for?* was his saying; “ they make us believe more 
in the devil than in God.** He discouraged marriage both 
by precept and example, and left behind him several 
illegitimate children. For the extravagances of his later 
years the plea of insanity has been put forward ; and it was 
evident that his worst characbenstics wore at their worst 
when the east W’ind blew. The circumstances of his death 
were in strange keeping with his life. He was about to 
sabre his doctor when he was seized with a fit, and he expired 
the same day, September 20, 1840. He wan buried in the 
cathedra) of Asuncion, but the spot is no longer known, and 
a story is told by Mr Mansfield and by Liouteuant-Coloncl 
Thomson, to tho effect that his body was dug xin by some 
private enemies and flung into the river. On tho other 
hand, it is well known that the greatest respect was shown 
to his memory by those who succeeded him in the govern- 
ment of Paraguay. Unfortunately lor the history of his 
administration, Francia kept no records ; and he caused all 
his orders to be returned to him with tho word ** cxetuitod ** 
on the margin, and then to be destroyed. 

The first and fullest urc’oiini of 'T)r Francia was to the 

world by two Swiss sur^^eons, lii*uffgcr atnl I/ongcljunips, whom he 
hatl detained from 1819 to 1825 — AVjW hit^forunu sur ia r^iohUton 
de Paraguay ct la youoei'^ienutvt dxciatonal an doct^ur Francia, 
Pans, 1827. Their work was almost ini mediately tiauslatisi 
into English under tin* title of The Itciqn oj Doctor Joseph O Jt 
De Francia in Paraguay, 1827. Aliout el(‘ven years uftir then* 
ap])eared at Ijondou Lrihra on Paraguay, by J. P. nnd W. P. 
Kobertson, two young Sf’otclmieu whose hoi>fs of fonimricial suc- 
cess Innl l)ccn nidely d<*stroyed by the diclatoi h mb iltnt nco. 'J’hc 
account which they gave ol las charaxder and g<>v<ijimuit v.is 
naturally of the most uufav<iiual)le desenption, and they icIkuiskI 
and emphasized their accusations in FrauriJs Ihigu of Tin or, 
1839, and Letters on South America, 3 vols., 1813. From the veiy 
pages of his detractors TJiomas Carlyle sueceeded in extiiietmg matt - 
rials for a brilliant defence of tin* dictator “ns a in. in or soveieigii of 
inm energy and industry, of gi(‘at and eeveix* labour ** It appenic d 
in the Foreign Quarterhf Prcirio for 1843, and is i(‘print<*d in voj. 
IV. of the aiitlior’s Critical and Miscellavinus Fssays Coinpaialivi ly 
little new light has since bet n thiowii on the subject, (\iptain 
Pichaid F. Ihirton gives a graphic sketch of Fr.incia’h life mid a 
favom.iblc notice of Ins ( hai nett r in his Li ttf rsjtom tin JUatthfu Ids 
of Paraifuaif, 1870, uliile (' A. AVashlmiu tukrs u]> a hostile 
]>osition in Ins History oj Paraifiutij, 1871. 

FU.ANClAHlOrO (1482-1525), a Florentine painter. 
The iiauio of this artist is generally given as Maroaiitouio 
Frauciabigio ; it appears, however, that his only real ascer- 
tained name was Francesco di Cristofauo; and that ho 
was currently termed FiMiicia lligio, tho two appellatives 
being distinct. IIo was bora iu Ploreuco, and studied 
under Albertinelli for sumo mouths. In 1505 he formed 
the acquaintance of Andrea del 8arto ; and after a w hile 
the two painters set up a shop in common iu the Piazza 
del Grano. Frauciabigio jiaid much attention to anatomy 
and perspective, and to tho proportions of his figuies, 
tliougli these are often too squat and puffy in form. He 
had a large stock of artistic knowledge, and w^as at firet 
noted for diligence. As yeirs went on, and he received 
frequent commissions for all sorts of public painting for 
festive occasions, his diligence merged in something which 
may rather be called workmanly offhanded ness. He w^as 
particularly proficient in fresco, nnd Vasari even says that 
he surpassed all his contemporaries iu this method - a 
judgment xv^hicli modern coiinoisseurship does not accept. 
In the court of the Servi (or cloister of the Nunziata) in 
Florence he painted in 1513 the Marriage of the Virgin, 
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as a portion of a scries wherein Andrea del Sarto waa 
chiefly concerned. Tho friars having uncovered this work 
before it was quite finished, Frauciabigio was so incensed 
that, seizing a mason’s hammer, he struck at the head of 
the Virgin, and some other heads ; and the fresco, which 
would otherwise bo his masterpiece iu that method, remains 
thus mutilated to the present day. At Lo 8calzo, in 
another series of frescos on which Andrea was likewise 
employed, he executed in 1518-19 tho Departure of John 
the Baptist for the Desert, and the Meeting of the Baiitist 
with Jesus ; and, at the McdicI Palace at Poggio a Caiano, 
ill 1521, the Triumph of Cicero. Various works which 
have been ascribed to Itaphaol are now known or reason- 
ably deemed to be by Frauciabigio. Such are the JMadonua 
del Po 22 o, in the Utlizi Gallery; tho half figure of a Young 
Man, in the Louvre (a noble work already mentioned 
iu tho article Fhancia); and the famous picture in 
the Fuller-Maitland collection, a Young Man with a 
Letter. These two works show a close analogy in style 
to another in the Pitti Gallery, avowedly by Francia- 
bigio, a Youth at a Window, and to some others which bear 
tins pa inter s recognized moiiogi am. The senes of jiortraits, 
taken collectively, places beyond dispute the eminent and 
idiosyncratic genius of tlie master. 1\vo other works of 
his, of some celebrity, are the Calumny of Ai>elles, in the 
Pitti, and the Bath of Bathsheba (painted iu 1523), in the 
Dresden Gallery. 

FRANCES I. (1 404-1517), king of France, son of Charles 
of Orleans, count of AngoulOme, and Louisa of Savoy, 
was burn at Cognac 12tli Septiunbcr 1494. As heir 
jircsumptive of the throne of France, he received spirial 
favours from Louis XI 1., who created him duke of 
Valois and in 1512 gave him tho command of the army of 
Navarra Tu tliis jiosition, though achieving no important 
result.^, he conducted himself with suoh prudence and 
courage that iu 1513 he W3is a[>pointed to the command of 
the army in Picardy, where ho successfully carried out the 
))lan of defensive opt^rations that was entrusted to him. 
He mairied ('^laude daughter of Louis XH. m 1514, and 
succeeded him on the throne 1st January 1515, After 
las accession the first and great object that occupied bis 
ambition w^as the recovery of Milan, tho inheritance of 
wdii(‘h he claimed through his great-grandmother Valentina 
Visconti. Accordingly, wdiile, in order to render himself 
secure acrainst external attacks, he negotiated an alliance 
with (Charles of Austria, afterwards tin emperor Charles V., 
and tho reiK'wal of a treaty concluded by Louis XII. with 
Ilenr}’" VI IT. of Euglsnid, ho also beg<iTi to collect his forces 
for an Ttabaii expedition. The politic negotiations which 
won him Genoa, tlio acquisition of wdvicli was all-importaut 
as commanding the connexion between Milan and the sea, 
placed the purjmse of his ]UT])aration8 beyond all doubt, 
and caused Leo X. to unite in an alliance against him 
with the Spaniards and the Swiss, The Swiss at oiiei* occu- 
pied all the mountain passes , but Francis, guided by a 
Piedmontese peasant, succeeded after great labour and diffi- 
culty iu leading his army over the Alps by a pass deemed 
impracticable, and, descending into the friendly territories 
of the maniuis of Saluzzo, surprised and ixiuted at Villa 
Franca (k)loima the general of the papal cavalry, and thus 
outflanking the Swuss caused them to fall back upon Milan. 
Completely disconcerted by the sudden movement, they at 
first actually entered into negotiations for a truce ; but re 
ceiving shortly afterwards a reinforcement of troops and 
their arrears of pay, they endeavoured to surprise tho 
French at Marignano. This battle, begun on tho 13th Sep- 
tember 1515, prolonged inU) the night, and renewed on the 
following morning, was fought on both sides with furious 
and stubborn courage ; but on the arrival of Alviano the 
Venetian commander to tho succour of Francis, the Swiss 
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ttfiptUTBued to Milan. Shortly afterwards Milan were foiled^ and Francis Was thns aole to advance to 
surrendered, and in November a treaty was concluded relief of Marseilles with a large army. The imperialis 
between Francis and the Swiss, which subsequently took did not wait his approach ; but, determined on retaliation, 
the form of a i)erpetua1 alliance. Such rapid and brilliant he crossed the Alps and laid siege to Pavia, where a strong 
success at once gave Francis a position of commanding in- Italian force had tfdcen refuga Here he was attacked, 24th 
flueuce, and en«5>ledhim still further to strengthen himself February 1525, by a relieving army under Bourbon and 
by additional advantageous treaties. In 1510, bo compro- I Pescara. The attack was unsuccessful ; but, flushed with the 
mised the long dispute with the popes by superseding the victory which he believed already iu hisgr^p, he rashly left 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges by a Concordat," an act his impregnable position, and so blundered in his manceuvres 
which, while it recognized the superiority of the pope over os to render his overwhelming defeat inevitable. His army 
the councils, and gave him the command of the aimate^ and was speedily either cut down or dispersed in flight, and he 
other rich nont cos of revenue, entrusted the French monarch himself, after a desperate attempt to rally, was made prisoner 
with the power of nominating to vacant benefices. In 1517 and conveyed by Charles to Madrid. He only regained his 
he entered into an alliance with the emperor Maximilian liberty, 21st February 1626, by signing a treaty whereby 
and ChatU s I of Ki>ain against the Turks ; and in 1518 he he ceded to Charles both Burgimdy and Milan. Its stipula- 
made an armngomont with Henry VIII. of England, by tions were guaranteed by the retention of his two sons in the 
which Frunre bought back Touruay. emperor’s bands ; but he nevertheless resolved to disregard 

On the death of Maximilian iu 1.519, Francis became it, and in this he was supported by Pope Clement VIL and 
a candidate for the imperial crown; but chiefly through also by Henry of England, whom jealousy and alarm at the 
the recommendation of Frederick the Wise of Saxony the emperor’s success had induced to change sides. Though 
choice fell on Charles 1. of Spain, from that time known formal war was not declared, a French army was despatched 
as Charles V. The success of Charles was prophetic of to Italy, but the supineness with which the campaign was 
the relative positions which the two rivals wore thenceforth prosecuted enabled the imperialists to have it all their own 
to occujyy, for the resolute and persevering ambition of the way; and an army of mercenaries under Bourl)on, who 
emperor, and his hitherto wholly unsuspected abilities both perished in the assault, marching unopposed to Home, cap- 
in war and in diplomacy, were to prove themselves more tured and sacked the city, and took the pope prisoner. On 
then a match for the headstrong valour and showy accom- tliis Francis and Henry at once declared war against the 
plishrnonts of the French monarch. War between them emperor; but the army sent into Italy under Lautrec almost 
could scarcely have been avoided, even if the materials for molted away before the walls of Naples; and Genoa, bysud- 
kindling it had not been already prepared ; but inherited denly declaring for the emperor, completed the ruin of the 
disputes in regard to Navarro, Milan, Burgundy, and Arles French cause m Italy. The pope soon thereafter saw it to 
would in any case huve sooner or later rendered an appeal be his interest to be reconciled with Charles; and in August 
to the decision of the sword alnmst inevitable. With a 1 529, Charles andFrancis agreed to the treaty of Cambray, by 
view to such ])OHsibilitios, the great aim of both was to which Francis retained Burgundy and obtained by a ransom 
secure the alliance of Ileriry of England and the pope, and the release of the French princes, but renounced his claims 
here fortune again ultimately smiled on Charles. Francis, in Italy and ceded Artois and Flanders to his rival. He 
elated by his previous achievements on the battlefield, and also agreed to fulfil the promise entered into at Madrid to 
chagrined at the overthrow of his hopes of obtaining the marry Eleanor of Portugal, sister of Charles, his first wife 
imperial crown, was naturally eager to strike the first blow ; having died in 1524. During the years of peace that fol- 
and the request of Henry IT. of Navarre to aid him in regain- lowed this treaty, Francis, though he had encouraged the 
ing his kingdom came opportunely to second his wishes. Smalkald League in Germany, persecuted with great vigour 
Accordingly, in Ai>ril 1521 he sent an army to the aid pf the adherents of Protestantism in his own kingdom ; but 
Henry. Charles at once retaliated by an invasion of France, when war was again declared, he issued an edict of tolera- 
and in May concluded a treaty with Pope Leo X. for the ex- tion. The pretext for the renewal of the war was the mur- 
pulsion of the French from Italy. Navarre after being almost der of the French ambassador by Duke Sfprza of Milan in 
won was again lost by Henry ; and in Italy the French, 1633, but hostilities were delayed till 1536, when, embold- 
chiofly through the blunders of Lautrec, the brother of the ened by the weakened condition of the emperor after his 
king’s mistress, lost Milan, Genoa, and all their conquests war against the Turks, Francis overran Savoy and took pos- 
witli the exception of the stronghold of Cremona ; but the session of Turin. His advantages wore, however, followed 
ettein[)t of the imperialists to enter France was puslied up with so little energy that Charles, after driving the 
back, and Francis, lollowiug in pursuit, only by unaccount- French out of Italy, began an invasion of Provence ; and 
able negligence iniHsed the opportunity of inflicting a crush- his progress was only checked by the barbarous destruction 
mg defeut on Charles between Oambray and Valenciennes, of the country belore him by Anne of Montmorency. 
After this, difficulties continued to thicken round the French Meantime Francis attacked Flanders, and entered into an 
king; on the 9th January 1622 the papal throne was alliancewithSultanSolimanll., whose invasion of Hungary 
mounted by Adrian VI., who had formerly been tutor to induced Charles iu 1638 to consent to the ten years’ truce 
Chailes V., and in May Henry VIIT. declared war against of Nice. In 1510 Charles, while the guest of the French 
Franre; in August 1523 a coalition was formed against monarch, held out to him the hope of a complete satisfaction 
her whirh included the pope, the emperor, the king of of his wishes through the investiture of the duke ot Orleans 
Enirlaiid, the archduke of Austria, the duke of Milan, and with the duchy of Milan; but the promise, if definitely 
the j>rmcipal Italian republics ; and about the same time made, was never fulfilled, and Francis, finding a favourable 
Charles C’onstiiblo Bourbon, having been unjustly used by opportunity after the disastrous issue of the emperor’s expe- 
Louise of Savoy, withdrew from France, and offered hw dition against Algiers, renewed on a flimsy pretext the 
sword to Chill lea V. The SpaniHh troops crossed the French war in 1642. An offensive alliance was formed with the 
frontiers at Bayonne ; the English entered Picardy, and Turks, the duke of Cleves, and Denmark and Sweden; 
advanced to within 11 loagiics of Paris; and after the re- separate armies attacked at various points the Spanish, 
pulse of the French army despatched against Milan, the Flemish, and Italian frontiers ; and the united French and 
imperialists passed over into Provence and laid siege to Turkish forces ca])tured and burned Nice. The monotony 
Marseilles. Through cautious but stubbornly defensive of the indecisive conflict was relieved in April 1644 by a 
tactics, however, both the Spanish and English incursions brilliant French victory at Ceresole. but the success oame 
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^ Utto td of its beiii^ follow^ up by m advance 
into Italy; for in the July following, the emperor from 
CSxampagne and the king of England from Picardy were 
marching to join their forces before the walls of Paris. The 
siege of Bo^ogue by the English gave Francis, however, 
sufficient time ^ make a show of defence such os convinced 
Charles of the doubtful nature of the enterprise ; and with- 
out consulting the king of England he sent to Francis from 
Crespy terms of peace, which were signed 17th September. 
By this treaty France retained Burgundy and resigned its 
claims on Flanders, Artois, and Naples, while the duchy of 
Milan was promised to the duke of Orleans on his marrying 
one of the imperial princesses — an arrangement, however, 
which his death in 1 545 rendered nugatory. For some time 
afterwards the English king continued the war in Picardy, 
but a treaty of peace was signed in June 1546. As soon 
as peace was concluded with the emperor, the prosecution of 
the Protestants in France was renewed, and in 1545 an 
edict was passed for the expulsion of the Waldenses from 
Provence. The health of Francis had for several years been 
completely undermined, and he succumbed to an acute 
attack of disease, 31st May 1547. 

In the reign of Francis were combined most of the faults 
and excellences which have been specially prominent in the 
subsequent history of his country. He was in a sense the 
creator of a new political and intellectual era. As regards 
government, he was virtually the founder of the ancient 
regime,” whose final result and overthrow was the great 
Revolution ; he gave its death blow to feudalism ; he de- 
prived the parlemeini^ of all independent power; under the 
auspices of the minister Du Prat he confirmed and extended 
the system of corruption in civil and ecclesiastical ap}Knnt- 
ments ; and he turned the efforts of statesmanship away 
from the paths of constitutional progress, and into those of 
military renown. His reign in its social and intellectual 
results was more beneficial, for if he sanctioned by his 
example licentiousness of manners, he at the same time 
gave a great impulse to refinement in taste and to intel- 
lectual progress by fostering in his country the offshoots of 
the Italian Renaissance. He founded in 1530 the college 
of France for the study of the three languages ; he was 
himself a writer of verses, and a special friend and bene- 
factor of artists and men of letters ; and by the purchase 
of the great masterpieces of Italian painting and sculptuie, 
and in the magnificent structures of Chamford, Azai-U*- 
Kedeau, Amboise, and Fontainebleau he left behind him a 
permanent infiuenco on French art. Compared with his 
great rival Charles V., ho was open, impulsive, and gener- 
ous, but he was less actuated by consistent principles; 
he was hopelessly inferior in diplomacy, and in sagacity 
and comprehensiveness of purpose; he had perhaps equal 
abilities as a general, but his occasional victories were 
more than counterbalanced by the results of his own indi»- 
lence and by the blunders of his subordinates ; and while 
able to defend Franco against all external attacks, he was 
compelled to content himself with a place second to that 
of the emperor in the sphere of European politics. 

See, besides the usual French hi*<torios, La, Vm de Chevahrr 
Bayard^ Bouchet’s Vic et lea Ocatca lU Louis de la I'rcmmlle 
and Lea Tnomplica du roi chrUuu ViellovilJo’s 

Mivioircs, Fleuraiige^s L^IIistoire dcs cliosra m^viorabUa adveomes de 
1499 a l.'iSl, and Pu BcUay^s M6moirea historiques de 1518 d 1547, 
—all contained in the Collection unweraellc ; Montlue, Oomimntairts 
(1st ed 1592, afterwards printed both in Italian and English); Va- 
rillas, JJiatoire de Francois 1685 ; Gaillnrd, Hxstoire de l^amiou i,, 
1766-1769, 7 vols. ; lluderer, Louis XIL et Franqoia /. 1825; Cape- 
figue, Fran(;oia /. et la BeimiasoAvcc ^ 1844 ; Do La Barre-Dupareq, 
Fraw;oia L et sea de guerre^ 1872 , Mignot, RimliUdc Fran- 

row /. at de Cha,rlea-QuiM^ 2 vols., Pans, 1876 ; Herman, Franz 
Leipsic, 1826 ; Life and Tiviea of Francis the Firat^ London, 1829. 

FRANCIS 11. (1543-1560), king of France, eldest son of 
Henry II. and of Catherine de' Medici, was born at Fontaine- 


bleau, Idth January 1543. He married the famous Mary 
Stuart, daughter of James V. of Scotland, 25th April 1558, 
and ascended the French throne 10th July 1559. During 
his short reign he was the mere tool of his uncles, the 
duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine, into whose 
i hands he virtually delivered the reins of government The 
exclusiveness with which they were favoured, and their 
high-handed proceedings, awakened the resentment of the 
princes of the blood, Anthony king of Navarro and Louis 
prince of Condd, who gave their countenance to a conspiracy 
with the Protestants against the house of Guise. It was, 
however, discovered shortly before the time fixed for its 
execution in March 1560, and an ambush having been pre- 
pared, most of the conspirators were either killed or taken 
prisoners. Its leadership and organization had been en* 
trusted to Godfrey du Barry, lord of la Renaudie ; and the 
prince of Cond^ who was not present, disavowed all con- 
nexion with the plot. The duke of Guise was now named 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, but his Catholic leanings 
were somewhat hold in check by the chancellor Michel de 
PHopital, through whose mediation the edict of Romoran- 
tin, providing that all cases of heresy should be decided 
by the bishops, was passed in May 1560, in opposition to 
a proposal to introduce the Inquisition. At a meeting of 
the states-general held at Orleans in the December follow- 
ing, the prince of Cond6, after being arrested, was con- 
demned to death, and extreme measures were being enacted 
against the Huguenots; but the deliberations of the As- 
sembly were broken off, and the prince saved from execu- 
tion, by the king's somewhat sudden death, on the 5th of 
the month, from an abscess in the ear. 

Varillos, JJiatoire de FranMia JI.; moire de Condi, Hcimult, 
Frai^oia JJ, roi de Frame, 1748; De La Barre-Duparcq, IJihtoire de 
Francois IL, 1867. 

FRANCIS I. (1708-1765), head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, tho eldest son of Leopold, duko of Lorraine, was 
born on the 8th of December 1708. His full name was 
Francis Stephen. At the age of fifteen he was sent to 
Vienna, where he received the Silesian duchy of Teschen. 
In 1735, in return for Lorraine, which Charles VI., at the 
end of the war of tho Polish succession, gave to Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, Francis Stephen obtained the reversion to the 
duchy of Tuscany, to which be succeeded in 1737. The 
year before tho latter date he married Maria Theresa, the 
daughter of the em]>eror Charles VI„ and after the em- 
peror's doath in 1740 ho was declared by his wife joint 
regent of her dominions. He was elected emjieror after the 
death of Charles VIL, and crowned at Frankfort on the 4th 
of October 1745, He carried on extensive trading opera- 
tions, and was an enthusiastic collector of works of art; but 
he had no energy of character, and was quite willing that 
the empress-queen, Maria Theresa, should do all the real 
work of governmout. When Austria and France, laying 
aside the animosities of two centuries, were coming to an 
understanding before the Reven Years' War, he was shrewd 
enough to see the difficulties which would inevitably arise 
from such an alliance, Maria Theresa, however, although 
slie sincerely loved him, had no respect for the political 
judgment of her good-natured husband, and he quietly 
acquiesced in her will. He suddenly died at Innsbruck on 
tho 18tU of August 1765, falling into the arms of his second 
son Leopold, who succeeded him as duko of Tuscany, and 
ultimately (after tho death of Joseph TT.) became emperor. 

FRANCIS IT. (1768-1835), tho lost Holy Roman Em- 
peror, and, as Francis 1., first emperor of Austria, was bom 
in Florence on the 12th Feburary 1768. He was tho son of 
the emperor Leopold IL, after whoso death, in 1 792, he suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary dominions of the house of Austria, 
being crowned emperor in the same year. Before this time 
he had gained some experience of war during the conflict of 
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the «mperor Joseph IL with the Turks, He ms immedi* 
ateljr involved in the first of his famous wars with France, 
in which, till 1795, he had the HU[>port of the king of 
Prussia. In 1794 he himself w^as with the Austrian army 
which defeated the French at Tournay} but when fortune 
turned on the side of Franco he went back to Vienna. He 
was compelled, mainly iu consequence of the victories of 
Napoleon, who pressed northward from Italy into Carinthia, 
to conclude, on the ]7tli October 1797, the treaty of 
Campo Formio, whereby the empire lost the greater part 
of the left bank of the iihine, and Austria had to give up 
the Netherlands and Lombardy, Austria received in return 
Venetiii, Fnuli, Istria, and Dalmatia. Iu 1799 war broke 
out afresh, the em]>eror having on this occasion England 
and liuHsia as allies. During the first campaign the French 
were everyw^here defeated ; but in the following year 
Napoleon gained the brilliant victory of Marengo, while 
Moreau w’as equally successful at Ilohenliudeu. The shock 
of these two battles made it impossible for Austria to con- 
tinue the war, and on the 9th February 1801 she concluded 
Die treaty of Luueville, which confirmed that of Campo 
Formio, besides exacting fresh sacrifices. France now 
obtained the vrhole of the loft bank of the Uhine, Once 
more iu association with Russia and England, the emperor 
began another War with Franco in 1805. The capitulation 
of Dim and the battle of Austerlitz, groat as were these 
disasters, did not make the case of Austria ho[>oless, for she 
still had large forces, Itusslu was willing to continue the 
war, and the power of France had boon seriously crippled 
at Trafalgar. But Francis was dispirited, and craved peace. 
On December 25, 1805, was concluded the treaty of Prea- 
burg, which deprived Austria of Venetia and Tyrol. In 
1806, after the formation of the Confederation of the Rhine, 
he formally resigned the imperial crow^ii, thus bringing 
to an end the Holy Roman Empire and the kingdom of 
Germany. Forgetting Die true meaning of the word emperor, 
he hud in 1804 proclaimed himself, as Francis L, here- 
ditary enijieror of Austria ; and this title has been retained 
by his succoHSors. He took no part in the war of Prussia 
with France in 1806, but utter some time V>cgan to make 
preparations for adclriinincd struggle, l)y which he should 
regain all the advantages lost in i>reviou8 w'ars. The new con- 
flict broke out in 1809, and the wliole of Germany awaited 
th(» result with intense an^ioty. Austria w'as unfortunate 
at first ; but the lughc’-.t hopes were excited by her thunmgh 
victory of Aspern. It was followed by the battle of 
Wairram, which enabled Nai>oloon to dictate jieace from the 
palace of Bchonbruun, where he had once before taken up 
his (juartors. By the treaty of Schonbrunu (October 14, 
1809) he transferred the allegiance (»f about four nullious 
of Austrian subjects to other rulers ; but as iu the follow- 
ing year he married Maria Louisa, the oldest daughter of 
Francis, it scoiucd probable that the two sovereigns would 
in future be on friendly terms. Francis was the ally of 
Napoleon in his war wuDi Russia iu 1812 ; and when, after 
the reticat from Moscow, France found herself confronted 
by Hussia and PrusHiu, Austria at first remained neutral, 
and in the summer of 1813 acted as mediator. In August 
of the K.imo year she joined the allies; and, like the sove- 
reigns of Prussia uml Russia, Francis accompanied his troops 
in Die war which followed. The settlement of Europe 
which resulted from the final defeat of Napoleon made 
Francis a more ])nvvorful sovereign than he hacl been at the 
beginning of liis reign ; and from this time forward he lived 
at peace, except that lie hiul to put down a rising iu Lom- 
bardy in 1821. He was a well-meaning ruler, but had been 
80 alarmed by the successes of the French Revolution that 
he detested modern ideas of govermuent. The aspirations 
of his various states for some measure of indepoiuieiice ho 
regarded as criminal, and in Prince ^ilotteruich he found 


a willing agent for liis policy of stem repreesion. Thus a 
large amount of discontent was excited, which prepared 
serious troubles for the emperors who came after him. 
Francis was married four times, having by his second 
wife, Maria Theresa, princess of Sicily, thirteen childrea 
He died on the 2d March 1835, and was succeeded by his 
son Ferdinand. 

FRANCIS, St (1182-1226), a well-known aaint of the 
Roman Catholic Church, the founder of the great order of 
Franciscans, was bom at Assisi in the year 1182. His 
father was a trader in goods which he appears chiefly to 
have purchased in the south of France, to which he made 
frequent jounioys; and his son was born during one of 
these journeys, and in consequence received from the grate- 
ful father on his return the name of Francesco. His mother 
had wished to call him, it is said, Giovanni or John. The 
youth grew up very much like any other boy of his class. 
He received but little learning from the priest of the parish, 
and does not soom to have manifested any special love for 
school instruction. He was by nature a merry-hearted and 
careless fellow, and developed early an inclination for fine 
clothes end street amusements with other boys of his class* 
His parents, indulgent to liis gaieties, saw with pride the 
higher tastes and bright intelligence of their son, and would 
sometimes say to one another, “ Ho is like the son of a 
prince.^' The father formed expectations of a successful 
courtly career ; but the mother, seeing more into the boy’s 
heart, would say to her neighbours, “ It he lives like the son 
of a prince now, ho shall hereafter be a child of God.’^ 

Soon a groat change came to him. At the ago of twenty- 
five Francis was seized with a severe illness. Refloctions 
came to him on liis sick-bed, and he rose from it an altered 
man. Henceforward, says one of his biographers, he held 
that iu contempt which he had hitherto held iu admiration 
and love.” The ardour of bis natural character flamed forth 
first in the idea of military devotion, and then iu a consuni- 
ing spirit of sol f-sacri lice for the good of others. All his 
love of amusement and worldly display disappeared. He 
began to sjjeak of poverty as lii.s bride ; and the ))oor and 
the sick and the lei^tr became the objects oi his peculiar 
care. He would seek out the Icpeis, hitheito abhorred by 
him as by the popular feeling, and kiss them and minister 
to their wuiits. He made a pilgrimage to Rome, and in liis 
enthusiasm lor poverty flung all lie had on the altar of St 
Peter s, joined himself to a troop of beggars, and gave him- 
Bclt up to a wandering life of almsgiving and charity. His 
mother guessed something of the loelings that w'ere strugg- 
ling in her son's heart; but his father, not unnaturally, was 
greatly concerned at his conduct. At kst malteis came to 
ail open rupture between them ; and the saint’s severance 
of the parental tie for the sake of his divine mission is a 
significant incident in his career wdth all his biogiaphers. 
It happened in this wise. There was an old church or 
small chapel ol the name of St Damian in the neighbour- 
hood of AiSbibi wdiich had fallen into ruins. The sjiot was 
a favourite one with the youthful enthusiast for meditation 
and prayer ; and one day as he sat in meditation among 
the riiiiis he seemed to liear a voice saying to him clearly, 
“ Francis, seest thou not that my house is in ruins ; go and 
rebtore it for ino.” To hoar was to obey. The divine 
voice, as with some other enthusiasts, seemed to silence 
every other voice iu his heart, even the voice of conscience. 
He returned home, saddled his horse, took a bale of his 
father’s goods, and repairing to Foligno he sold both horse 
and goods, and rushed to the priest of St Damian with the 
money to pay for the restoration of the church. The good 
priest w^as startled ; his father lieard with indignation of 
his son’s conduct, and at length with blows and curses 
securely imprisoned him from any further freaks. But 
his father’s harshness overshot the mark. Released by 
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the tenderness of his mother, and summoned to restore I 
the goods he had taken away and renounce all his patri- | 
montal rights, the popular feeling, which had previously i 
sided with his father a^inst him, now turned in the youth’s 
favour. Tbe bishop, before whom the case finally came, 
discovered the youth’s vocation to a religious life, and in- 
duced him to restore the value of the goods to his father. 
The money had been all the while lying neglected amidst 
the ruins of the church. This accomplished, Francis re- 
nounced all dependence upon his father, and gave himself 
up to the profession of a religious mendicant. ** 1 have 
but one, a Father in heaven, now,” he said. The people 
were melted to tears by his devotion, and the good bishop 
took him for a time under his own charge. 

Gradually Francis found his full vocation, not only in a 
life of entire devotion and poverty for himself, but in found- 
ing an order of mendicants devoted to the service of the 
church. It was in the old scene of his earlier inspiration 
that the new idea came to him. Once more the divine 
voice was heard sounding in his ears ; “ Provide neither 
gold nor silver nor brass in your purses, nor scrip for your 
journey, neither two coats, nor yet staves,” This was about 
the year 1208 or 1209, wlien, therefore, the saint was about 
twonty-aix years of age. He was henceforth a preacher as 
well as an exemplar of poverty. He essayed to reproduce 
the picture of the divine life on earth, having not where to 
lay his head, going about doing good, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom. ‘‘Sell all that thou host, and give 
to the poor; then thou shalt have treasure in heaven.” 
Gradually there gathered round bis cell, which he had fixed 
outside the town near a little church, the St Maria degli 
Angeli, bettor known os the Portiuncula, a band of disciples 
as enthusiastic as himself. “ Fear not,” ho said to them, 

“ because you are small and seem foolish. Have confidence 
in the Lord who has vanquished the world. Some will 
receive you. Many proud will resist you. Bear all with 
sweetness and patience. Soon the wise and the noble will 
bo with us. The Lord hath given me to see this. 1 have 
in my oars the sounds of the languages of all the people who 
will come to us,— French, Spaniards, Germans, English. 
The Lord will make us a great people, even to the end of 
the earth.” 

In this insignificant manner was laid the foundation of 
the groat Franciscan order. At first there were only seven, 
himself the eighth, but all were animated by the same spirit, 
and all followed the same rule of life. As he sent them 
forth ho said, “ Go and preach two and two. Preach peace 
and patience ; tend the wounded : relieve the distressed ; 
reclaim the erring ; bless them which persecute you, and 
pray for them that dospitofully use you.” The gospel of 
divine j)ovcrty was proclaimed everywhere. The spirit of 
self-renunciation spread by-and-by like wildfire, and multi- 
tudes were added to the order day by day. It may seem 
to our modern imagination a fantastic dream, but the 
gospel of St Francis met a congenial root in the social and 
spiritual life of the 13th century, and rapidly grew into 
great results. The sanction and blessing of the papacy, 
however, were necessary to give the order ecclesiastical posi- 
tion and influence. Francis himself undertook a new 
journey to Rome, and suddenly appeared before the great 
Innocent ITT, as ho was walking one day on the terrace of 
the Lateran. The startled pope dismissed the mean stranger 
with mingled pity and contempt ; but the same night a 
vision came to him of the marvellous growth of a palm tree 
from meanness to magnificence ; and, as he pondered the 
meaning of the vision, a dicine whisper reached him that 
thus powerful on behalf of the church w.is to prove the poor 
man whose appearance had startled him. The natural con- 
clusion followed. The poor man was recalled, his j)rojocts 
were submitted to the judgiasnt of the Vatican, and the 
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result was that the papal sanction was formally extended 
to the order, — a few years before the same sanction wos 
given to the great rival order headed by the learned ami 
noble Dominic. The founders of the two great mendicant 
orders are said to have met afterwards at Rome, and 
again at a great meeting of the Franciscans in 1219. 8t 
Dominic is credited with the most friendly greetings offered 
to his brother saint. “ Thou art my companion ; thy work 
and mine is the same.” It is said also that he looked with 
amazement at the second meeting on the remarkable fas- 
cination which the simple-minded Francis exerted over his 
followers. But it is difficult to know whether these reputed 
rapprochemenU of the great leaders were not an afterthought 
of their biographers, interested in promoting the idea of the 
frieiulliness of the two powers wluch were destined for a 
time to divide the influence of the church between them. 

Francis founded an order of poor sisters as well as poor 
brothers, known by the name of Poor Claras or Clarissea 
The origin of the sisterhood is encircled in a halo of romance, 
such as everywhere surrounds the footstejis of Bt Francis. 
Clam was a young lady of the neighbourhood, who, either 
attracted by the saint’s preaching, or enamoured of his life 
of poverty, or both, resolved to devote herself to self-sacrifice 
as ho and his companions had done, lie is said to have 
“ poured into her ears the sweetness of Christ.” The result 
was that slio forsook her home, fled to the Portiuncula, 
and, being first a member of the order, was then placed in a 
female convent. From this questionable beginning spmng 
the sisterhood nearly as famous in its history as the great 
brotherhood, and which survives till this day. There was 
a third order also sprung up in the course of the saint’s 
lifetime. 8o marvellous were the consequences of his 
preaching that whole populations, it is said, wished to 
devote themselves to consecrated poverty. But many, of 
course, had no real vocation to sucli a service, and Fmneis, 
visionary as he was, saw that the excesses of his system might 
prove Its ruin. So he arranged to receive persons of this 
class into an order of what was called Tertiaries or Brethren 
of Penitence, who retained their social position and their 
customary employments in the world, while coming under 
geneml vows to abstain from worldly dissipations, such as 
the theatre, and otherwise to bo scrupulous in all their con- 
duct. Women were not admitted to this order without the 
coiiaoiit of their husbands. Its membeis did not wear silk 
or other costly materials, but they had no special costume, 
and otherwise wore at liberty. His conduct in this matter 
is sufficient to prove that, amidst all the api)arently child- 
like enthusiasm of the saint, he possessed, as indeed cannot 
be doubtc<l, no inconsiderable vein of shrewd discernment 
and of practical ability. This order was established in 1221. 

^tcanwhile Francis was unceasing in his personal labours. 
It is not easy to trace tiio chronology of his age or his adven- 
tures ; but the bame spirit of self-sacrifice, of burning ardour 
and spiritual industry, is everywhere conspicuous. He made 
long missionary journeys to Illyria, to Spain, and even to 
the East, to preacli to the Mahometans. He gained access 
to the sultuu, it is said, and proclaimed to him the gospel 
of poverty. He was for some time in the Holy Land, and 
everywhere he gained multitudes of disciples. The atmo- 
sphere of miracle everywhere accompanied him, and his fame 
was spread throughout Christendom. Whatever we may 
think of many events of his life, and impossible ns it is now 
to di.sentanglo the legendary thread of the supernatural 
from its more credible texture, there are many traits »>f the 
saint’s cliaractcr which are in no sense doubtful, but show 
with a clear and life-like impress what sort of a man he was. 
He was passionately fond of all living things, and found his 
chief happiness in ministering to the needs of his fellow- 
creatures or the enjoyment of the lower creatures around 
him. His love for animals of all kinds was one of bis most 
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remarkable and wiank]g features Of the birds in the 
woods, the sheep in the fields, the ass on which he rode, the 
bees, the bares, the rabbits, he always spoke as his brothers 
and sisters. When the birds sang he said, ** Our sisters, the 
birds, are pleasing God.^’ A little rabbit ran to him for 
rotection ; it was received into his bosom, as one of his 
iograpbors, the famous general of the order Bonaventura, 
says, “ as if it had some hidden sense of the perfection of 
the fother^s heart " The very wolves, which all men were 
afraid to encounter, were tamed by him, and came like 
lambs and crouched at his teet. So at least it is rcdated in 
one memorable cfiso in I he legends of the ^‘Fioretti di San 
Francesco” (tlie Little Flowers of St Francis,'*- — a collec- 
tion of inurvellous stones about the saint very popular in 
Italy to this day). There may be much in these stories that 
eKceeds tire limits of crodibility ; the amount of accurate 
fact 1} iiig beneath them can no longer be traced ; but 
none ciiii hesitate to believe the beautiful depth of love 
which tlie> leveal in the character of Sb Francis, and the 
t, ISC 1 nation of porsonal influence which they show to have 
been possessed by him. 

Connected with his love of nature and all living things 
was hiH poetry— for St Francis w^as not only saint but poet. 
The stream of Italian song, so soon to swell into the full 
volume of Dante (1205 »1321), began to flow in the rugged 
but touching verse of the great preacher of Assisi. In him 
the troubadour inspiration, dying out in its original seat, 
was tiausmuted into a spiritual minstrelsy — hardly poetry, 
so im[) 0 rfect is its form, but a lyrical cry, os Oasanam says 
(in his volume franciscaiitaf 1852), the first 

broken utterance of a new voice w^hich was soon to fill the 
world. The most characteristic of his songs is a Cantico 
(hlW Cnatf/iY (Song of the Creation), which has been 
translated in Mrs Oiii»hanl's interesting life of the sairit. 

Sklarvollous as is the life of St Francis, the marvel that 
followed Ills death is more astonishing than any that 
m irked his earthly career. It is said that when his naked 
body was visible after death, there was found upon it 
legibly impressed the marks ol our Lord’s passion; and the 
faucrod story is tliat one day as ho prayed in tlic solitude of 
Mount A veruf*, near the sources of the Tiber and the Arno, 
there appeared to him the vision as of a seraph with the 
4rins extended and the feet as if fixed to a cross ; and as ho 
thought ill his heart what the vision might moan, there were 
revealed ou his hands and feet the signs of nails as m the 
Crucified One. This is well known as the famous miracle 
of the or wounds of our Lord. There seems to 

bo no doubt that some such marks wore found on the dead 
body of the samt, whatever exjdanation the phenomena 
may admit of. That there was anything really bupernatural 
in the phouomomi will be so readily discredited by the 
modoiii reader that it is unnecessary w^o should attempt any 
elaboiMto solution of the marvel. An intere-sting analysis 
of all the tarts, and such historical explanation as they 
eeeui to admit of, will be found in liase’s life of the saint, 
and an article, founded upon the analysis there given, in 
Good Wonh for 1HG7, p. 38 (“History of a Miracle”). 
Bt Francis, worn out by his many labours and consuming 
seal, died on 4th October 1 22(5. 

“Of all saints,” says IMilmaii (Illst, of Latin Chrut^ 
vol. iv. 208), “ Bt Francis was the most blameleps and 
gentle. He was emphatically the saint of the people, — of 
a poetic people hke the Ttalians,” And to this day the 
name, the hte, and the longsuftering of the popular saint 
live ill the hearts ul the poorer and devout Italians, 

Of what liny be culled nunc oi less oiigiiial biogiaphies of the 
saint iheio me in the will known Acta no fowti 

than thn-r -(1) The X//I by 'Phomas of (Vluno (whoso iianK' is 
also assormted with tlir composition ol the famous T>h$ Ira), 
W'litton only three yours after the saint’s death , (VJ) the l.i/e oj the 
Tres ii'ocih three comiMiiiiona of the wuut will ten in 1247, and, 
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lastly, (^) th« by IbUaT^tuia, Hatouie tcliooliiiiati and gauend 
of the order in 12d3, The works of the saint have been collected 
and edited by Job. de la Haye. JSf, ^ancisci Opera, 1789 eg. There 
is an elaborate biography by Malan, Btst. de 8, Wr<m/goM d'Ana/m^ 
1841 ; and notices are also to be found in HclyoFs jGTwf. dee Ord'ree 
lirligimx, t. vii., and Butler’s Idvee of the 8aints, There are two 
n-cent live^ both of special interest, W the German divine, Haae, 
and by Mrs Oliphant in Macmillan’s Sunday Library series. See 
FttXNCISOANS. (J. T.) 

FBANCIS BOJSGIA, Sr (2510-2^^72), duke oi Gaadia, 
and afterwards geueral of the Jesuit order, was the son of 
John, duke of Qandia, a scion of the well-known family of 
Borgia or Borja to which Popes Calixtus HI. and Alexander 
VL had bvdonged, and of Jpanna of Aragon, daughter of 
Alphonso, a natural son of Ferdinand the Catholic. He was 
born at Qandia (Valencia), on the 10th of October 1510, and 
from his infancy was remarkable for his piety. Educated 
from his twelfth year at Saragossa under the charge of his 
uncle the archbishop, he had begun to show a strong inclina- 
tion towards the monastic life, when his father, w^ishing to 
divert his thoughts elsewhere, sent him in 1528 to the court 
of Charles V. Here he soon distinguished himself greatly 
by his diligence and fidelity; and on his marriage with 
Eleanor de Castro, a Portuguese lady of high rank, he was 
created by the emperor Marquis of Bombay, and at the 
same time received the appoiutmeut of master of the horse 
to the empress. He accompanied Charles on his Alrican 
expedition in 1535, and also into Provence in 153G ; and 
on the death of the om press in 1639 he was deputed to 
convoy the body to the burial place in Granada. Ciicum- 
slancos connected with the funeral obsequies there deepened 
in his mind long- cherished impressions as to the vanity of 
all worldly things, and fixed his determination to leave 
tho court betimes, and also, should he survive his consort, 
to embrace tho moiiast/c life. On his return to Toledo, 
however, new honours were thrust upon him, much against 
Lib will ; be was made viceroy of Catalonia and couimandor 
of the order of Rt James. At Barcelona, the seat of his 
guveniment, ho livid a life of great austerity, but discharged 
liib official duties with energy and efficiency until 1543, 
when, having succeeded his father in the dukedom, he at 
length obtained ponnisbion to resign his viceroyalty, and to 
retire to a more congenial mode of life at Gandj.i. Having 
already hold some coiiebi)oridciice with Loyola, he now 
encouraged the icoently founded order of Je.suits to the 
utmost of his power. One of his first cares at Giindia was 
to build a college for them ; and on the death of Eleanor 
in 1546, he resolved to become himsLdf a member of their 
society. The difiicultieb arising from pcditical and family 
circumstances were removed by a papal disi)ensation, which 
allowed him, in the interests of Lis young children, to letain 
his dignities and woildly possessions for four years after he 
should have taken the vuws. in 1550 he visiLtd liome, 
where he was received with every mark of distinction, and 
wheie he furnished the means for building the Collegium 
Roiuanum. Returning bo Spain in the follow ing >oai, he, 
with the onqieror’a consent, formally resigned Ids tank and 
estate in favour of bis eldest son, laid aside his ducal robes, 
assumed the Jesuit habit, was ordained as a priest, and en- 
tered upon a life of penance and prayer. At his own 
earnest request, in which he was seconded by lioyola, a 
proposal that he should be created a cardinal by Julius III. 
Wasdojiaitod from ; and at the eoinmancl of his su]»erit>r he 
employed himself in the work of itinerant preaching. In 
1554 he was appointed comndssary-genoral of the order in 
Spain, I'ortugal, and the Indies, in which capacity be showed 
gri-at activity, and was successful in founding many new and 
thriving colleges. In 1 55G, shortly after the retirement from 
public life of his old master Charles, Borgia had an inter- 
view with him* Charles, unfavourable to all innovation, 
and looking with distrust u|K>n Jesuit pretensions, eiidea- 
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voured, it U gatd, to induce the commieeai^ to transfer kie 
allegiance to the older order of J eronymites. This attempt, 
though unsuccessful, did not disturb the old relations of 
confidence and friendship between the two men, as was 
shown some time afterwards when Borgia was employed by 
Charles to conduct some delicate negotiations with reference 
to a project which was to secure for Don Cark^ of Spain 
the succession to the Portuguese crown in the event of the 
death o! his cousin Don Sebastian. On the death of Lainez 
in^ 1565, Francis Borgia was chosen to succeed him as 
third general of the Jesuits. In this capacity he showed 
great zeal and administrative skill ; and so great was the 
progress of the society under his government tliat he has 
sometimes been called “ its second founder.” It is to be 
noticed, however, that the peculiarities which are under- 
stood to be most characteristic of the order have been 
derived from Loyola and Lainez rather than from Borgia, 
whose ideal was a pure and simple niouasticLsni mther than a 
life of manifold and influential contact with the world. 
His death took place at Borne towards midnight on the 
30th of September 1672. He was beatified by Urban 
VIII. in 1624, and canonized by Clement X. in 1671, his 
festival being afterwards (1683) fixed by Innocent XL for 
the 10th of October. 

Several works by St Francis Borgia have heeri published, the 
principal of these bcMiiga senes of similar to the Ejocratid 

Spiritua/ia ot Loyola, and a tn*atis(* Uluionca CoHcioimnd). The 
Opn'a Omnm were puhlislied at Bius&els in 1(175 Hi.s life was 
written by his confessor Bibadeiieira. Sec also ButleFs Lwch of th 4 ' 
Sainta^ and the Brcriarium lUtmaniun (setond iKHTiirn tor lOlli 
Octohci) 

FUANCLS, St, ok Paola (1416-1507), founder of the 
order of Minims (Ordo Minimorum Fratrum Eremitaruiu 
Fratris Francisci de Paula), was born of humble i>areiitago 
at Paola iu Calabria in the year 1416. His education 
appears to have made very little progress until he leached 
his thirteenth year, when, in accordance with a vow, ho was 
taken by his father to the Franciscan convent of Han Marco 
in Calabria. Hero he learned to riiad, and distinguished 
him&eU by his austerities ; but at the close of a probationary 
year he, for some reason that is not mentioned, left San 
Marco, and, after a pilgrimage to Assisi and Borne, retired 
to the neighbourhood of his native town, where iu a cave 
by the hoa-sliore he gave himsell wholly to a hermit life, alter 
the exain[>le of the great St Francis, having no bed but the 
bare lock, and no other food than the herbs which he 
gathered in the neighbouring wood, or which wore sometimes 
brought to him by his friends. In the course of time he 
was joined by some others like-minded with himself, and 
the building of a chapel in 1436 is generally considered as 
marking the first beginning of the Minimito order. At that 
time, however, and for many years afterwards, they were 
mere ** ivroinites of St Francis,” and did not claim to be 
distingiU'shed Irom other Franciscans unless by a stricter 
fidelity to the common j»rinciplcsof the order. In eighteen 
years tlie little community had increased so much in num- 
bers and iu popularity that, with the help of a friendly 
neighbourhood, it was able to build a large church and mon- 
astery in 1454. In 1469, owing to reports which ho had 
received, Pope Paul II. sent one of his chamberlains into 
Calabria to ascertain the actual condition of matters at 
Paola; the account brought back by him was highly favour- 
able, and the result was that iu 1474 the order of the 
Eremites was incorporated by a bull of Sixtus IV., and 
Francis appointed its first “ corrector ” or superior-general. 
Ill addition to the usual vows, there was a special rule, which 
pledged the meml^ers to the observance of a perpetual Lent 
Several new convents were founded in Calabria and Sicily 
during the following years ; and the fame of Francis for 
sanctity and miraculous powers increased <laiJy. When 
Louis XI. of France was seized with his last illness, be des- 


patched a special message to beg of the holy man that he 
would como and restore him to health. Not until he had 
been commanded by Pope Sixtus IV. could Francis overcome 
his reluctance to undertake so long a journey on so doubtful 
an errand ; and un his arrival at Plessis-lhs-Tours, in April 
1482, to the king’s entreaties for his intervention to prolong 
his life he simply replied that the lives of kings had their 
appointed limits, that Qod’s decree was unchangeable, and 
that for his Majesty nothing remained to be done but to 
resign himself to the divine will and prepare for death. 
At the request of Louis, Francis remained at Plessis ; where 
he was treated with great respect by that sovereign, and 
also by his successor Charles VIII. In particular, the latter 
built two convents for the order, one near i’lessis and 
another at Amboise ; and on his triumphant arrival in Borne 
in 1495, he caused a third to be erected there. In 1501-2 
a new and stricter constitution was granted to the order by 
Alexander VI., who at the same time conceded all the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by the other mendicant 
orders, and bestowed, at the urgent request of Francis, the 
distinctive namo of Minimi, w^hich has ever since been re- 
tained. At the same time a lay order of Tertiaries was 
saiietiouod, under a special rule. In 1506 the fourth vow 
(to observe a perpetual Lent) was made more definite and 
stringent in its chaiacier by Julius II. The death of 
Francis took i>lace in his ninety-first year, at Plessis, on 
the 2d of April 1507. He was canonized bv Leo X. in 
1519, — his day in the calendar being Ajuil 2 (Duplex), 

A graphic inti(U*ntal notion uf Fianci^ omiis in ihe Mi mot rs of 
Philip do (’omiiioy (]>. vi. c. 7), who wi>s, '*1 luuoi any umn 
living HO hol>, uoi' out of wliosu mouth the Holy (Ihost did 
moiH maiiifostly spo.ik. * A hriof skotcU of Ins life o(o;irs ni the 
JitcriariKW Momuntim; aud liisiniiai los and propliooloH aio lolated 
at ronsuloiuhlo loiigUi hy the Bollandi.HtR. Ihderoiioo may nUo be 
made to BuUei’s Jai'ih oJ tht Saint's, The older of Minfnis, called 
al8i»Los Bons lloinniofliii Fiaiioo, J.iOsPadivs de la Viloua in Spam, 
uml Paiilauoi or Pauliuor iu Gornmuy, uev(*i .ittuiiu-d to niiy gloat 
pumimorioo by tlio side of the gi oat soon ties of Douiiuio aud 
Fi.uiois of Ahsisi*. Their cloisters nev cr o\t ceded 450, aud at present 
ale V(iy uinch fewer. The piiucipnl cHtablislnucut is iii Koine. 

FRANCIS, St, Salks ( 15G7-1 622), bishop of Geneva, 
aud a well-known devotional writer of the iioinun Catholic 
Giiurdi, was born at the Chateau de Sales, near Annecy in 
Siivoy, ui 1567. Ilia father, known as M> de Boisy, was a 
Savoyard, seigneur, soldier, and dijdomatist ; his mother 
was also of a noble family and an heiress, the title de Boisy 
being derived from one of her hereditary possessions. 
Fianeis was their eldest son, boin six years after marriage, 
and the child of many prayers. He received his education 
first at Annecy, then at the Jesuit College de Cleimont in 
Pans, and for some time it seemed uncertain w'hether he 
shoidtl devote himself to law^ or the church, lie studied 
jurisprudence, after leaving Paris, at Padua, became an ad- 
vocate ol the senate of Savoy, and seemed likely to gratify 
his father’s cherished ambition for his future caieer. But 
all the while Francis’sown imlinatums woie strongly tow'ards 
tlie chinch. He had received the tonsure as early as 1578, 
while still a boy at Annecy, very much against his father’s 
wishes, and the .spirit shown in this early manitestution of 
])ious self-devotion never forsook him. Notwithstanding all 
his father’s remonstrances, he resolved to enter an ec<5esi- 
astical life ; and, the office of provost or dean of Geneva 
becoming vacant, the dignity of this office, which w’as 
offered to him, was used as a temptation to secure the 
father’s consent. At length M. do Boisy gave way. 
Francis received holy orders (1593), and onterecl upon his 
duties as dean and preacher. He i) 08 sessed great gifts as 
a ])reacher, and his fame soon s[)read through Savoy. Ilis 
sermons wore marked by great simplicity and persuasiveness. 
“TJio only real point of preaching,' ho said, “is the over 
throw of sin and the increase of righteousncb.s and the 
principle of this saying guided him in all his sennons* He 
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preached constantly, and in the simplest and most touching 
and popular words he could find. Eis father failed to ap- 
preciate hw style of preaching, as he had failed to under- 
stand his self-denial. “ I never refused to preach,” Francis 
tells us, ** on the principle of * give to them that ask you/ 
My dear father used to hear the bells ringing, and asked who 
preached. ‘Who but your son,' was often the answer. 
One day lie took me aside and said, ‘ Provost, you preach 
too often ; oven on week days the bells go, and it is always 
the same story, the i>rovost, the provost! It used not to 
be so in ray day. Sermons wore much rarer. But then, to 
be sure, God knows those were something like sermons — 
full of learning, well got up, more Latin and Greek in one 
than you stick into a dozen.* ** Francis, however, knew his 
own mind, and was not moved. “ My test of the worth of 
a preacher,” he said, “ is when his congregation go away 
saying not ‘ what a beautiful sermon,’ but ‘ [ will do some- 
thing.’ ” A man may set forth his own learning and elo- 
quence in a fine sermon, but the true sign of success is when 
his words induce people to leave off bad habits. And as 
he preached often, ho preached briefly. “ The more you 
say, the less people remember ; the fewer your words, the 
greater their profit,” was his motto. “ When a sermon is 
too long, the end makes one forget the middle, and the 
middle the bogimung.” 

Francis was plainly a man of some originality both of 
mind and character, and destined to become a power in the 
church to which he had so passionately devoted himself. 
Accordingly he soon became marked out for arduous work. 
Savoy was at this time greatly invaded by Calviuistic 
“heresies.” The neighbourhood of Geneva — a focus for 
the disseuiimition (jf Protustantism-- and the political and 
military c’omplications arising out of the liostile relations 
of the duke of Savoy and the king of France, all tended 
to the progress of Calvinism. Chablais had been invaded, 
and Protestant miuihters long established at Thonon and 
other towns. I'or nearly sixty years in fact this region 
had been Protestant, and the peoj[)lo by express stipulation 
enjoyed the exeiciho of the lieformcd religion. A mission- 
ary of apostolic fervour and courage was required to recover 
the hipsed district to the Catholic faith, and all eyes were 
turned to the young provost of ({oneva as the only man 
fitted to gru[)plc with the exigeucioK of the position, llis 
father as usual was the obstacle. He entreatcil his son not to 
expose liinis<df to the dangers of such a mission, but Francis 
felt the call wnthiu him, and calmly replied, “I cannot 
refuse to idiey, ‘Wist ye not that 1 must be about my 
fatlier’s business'/’ ” The ^c^sult was that he gave himself 
for four years (1591- 1598) to laborious and self-denying 
w'ork in tin* district, often, it is said by his flattering 
biotriai)lit*rs, preaching and administering the offices of his 
church at tlie peril oi his life. His [lersuasive eloquence 
and tin* apostolic siinplicily of his life were at fii^st uu- 
puccossl ul The inlialutants of Chablais remained hardened 
m I’rotuslantiMU. But more violent measures, some of 
them it‘fiecting little honour on Francis, at length buc- 
ceodod in reclaiming the district to the Catholic faith. 
Has suc(‘css 111 this wnnk led the pope to believe that 
he nuglit gam over (ytilvin’s celebrated successor, Theodore 
Boza; arnl hMigllieno<l conferences were held between the 
Pruti'slant tcachei and the Homan Catholic missionary, 
but without icsnlt. In 1598 Francis was appointed 
coadjutor bishop of (sleneva, and bocainc the official com- 
panion, as ho had l<uig been the w^arin friend of Claude de 
Gamier, the aged bishoji w'lio had fostered his talents and 
lorgely shaped his (miv or. Some yeais after this, in 1602, 
he spent some time in France and especially in Paris, where 
his j>re idling iUlriicted gre.it crowds, and his influence was 
lelt from court of Henry IV. to the poor sisters at Port 
Ib'yaL Before St Cyrau bocaiuo the spiritual leader of 


Angeltque Atuaud and others of the devoted band which 
gathered around him, Francis had given a definite direction 
to her thoughts and aspirations. It is not the name of 
Angelique Arnaud, however, but that of another celebrated 
pietist, who was destined to be associated with Francis 
de Sales. Shortly after his succession to the bishopric by 
the death of his aged friend, he met at D^on Madame de 
Chantal, a character of rare enthusiasm and devotion, whose 
spirit had been greatly chastened by the loss of her husband 
and child. She put nerself under his direction, cut off her 
beautiful hair, and clothed herself as a religieuse. Her 
good works were incessant, and she became known as the 
“Sainte de Monthdlon.” At length Francis prepared a 
mission for her. Submitting her saintly obedience to 
various tests, he intimated his decision that she was 
destined to establish an order for the relief of the sick and 
the poor, the only rules for which were to be “charity 
and the love of Jesus Christ.” The order was not fully 
established till 1610, but gradually acquired great influence. 
The relation of the saint to Madame de Chantal and other 
devout ladies has beeu much canvassed. There was a 
good deal of spiritual coquetry in it, and some of his 
loiters to them contain doubtful sentiments ; but there is 
no reason to doubt the purity of liis character, and that his 
main object was to promote what he considered to be the 
interests of religion. He liked to be “surrounded by 
women,” but rliiefly that he might influence them for the 
good of the church. In 1608 Francis published his best 
known and most valuable work, the Introductwti h la 
Vie Devote, the circulation of which was immense. He 
became famous through all the Catholic world. Henry IV, 
sought to tempt him by a French bishopric; but he 
remained true to the country of his birth, and the com- 
paratively quiet and unambitious life he was able to con- 
tinue there. Loving, as all men of his temperament and 
religious attractiveness more or less do, to impress the 
force of his mind and character upon others, he yet seems 
to have been honestly free from vulgar ambition. Ho was 
a true priest, and found ample gratification in the diffusion 
ot the spiritual charm and potency which radiated from his 
character and writings. His apparent simplicity was one 
of the powerful elomonts of the wide influence which 
he exerted. Both as a preacher and as a writer a certain 
overweening “sweetness” may be said to be his marked 
characteristic, — a sweetness at times not without duplicity 
and a taint of cold-blooded fanaticism. Possessing singular 
graces of character, ho was yet above all things an ecclesi- 
astic, and hai few scruples in serving the interests of his 
order and church. Superior to the coarser aspirations and 
the more commonplace ambitions of his time, he was yet 
often a subtle politician in the guise of a saint; and if his 
animating aim was to rule lioarts rather than possess for 
himself a great position, the means by which he sought to 
do so were in many cases more adroit than magnanimous. 
He died in the end of 1622, and was canonized in 1665. 

In addition to the Jufroductim d la me devote ali(*ady mentioned, 
which has boon tniiislated. into all langnngeB, St Francis de Sales 
published other works, c*8peciully ii TrmU de VAviour de Jheu. 
Ilib complete works vrei*c published in 17 vols. in 1835. There are 
elaiwrute lives ot St FiamdH in French by the Abls^ Marsollior and 
Ijoyan d’Aml)oise. There* is also an intc^reatiiig but rather highly 
colomvd hfo of the saint ( Lear’ a Chrviiian ^i\o<jraj}hie3, 1877) by 
the w liter of tho lives of Bossuet and Fenolon, wlio lias hkewiae 
translated bis Spiritual Letters* (J. T.) 

FRANCIS, Sir Philip (1740-1818), a conspicuous 
Whig iHilitician and, even apart from his supposed con- 
tiexiua with the Litters of Jan i its, a powerful pamphleteer, 
was born in IJubliu on the 22d of October 1740. He was 
tho only son of Dr Philip Francis, a man of some literary 
celebrity in his time, who is still known by his translations 
of Horace, iEschines, and Demosthenes. He received the 
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fimt radinftentB of an exQoIlent education at a free school in 
Dublin^ and afterwards.spent a year or two (1751-2) under 
his father’s roof at Skeyton rectory, Norfolk, with Edward 
Gibbon as a fellow-pupil. In March 1753 he entered St 
Paul’s school, London, where he remained for three years 
and a half, and became head boy. Here Henry Sampson 
Woodfall and Philip Rosenhageu were for some time his 
companions. In 1756, immediately on his leaving school, 
he was appointed to a junior clerkship in the secretary of 
state’s office by Mr Henry Pox (afterwards liOrd Holland), 
with whose family Dr Francis was at that time on intimate 
terms; nnd this post he retained under the succeeding 
administration. In 1758 he was employed as secretary to 
General Bligh in the expedition against Cherbourg; and 
in the same capacit}^ he accompanied the earl of Kiutioul on 
his special embassy to the court of Portugal in 1760. In 
1761 ho became personally known to Pitt, who, recognizing,^ 
his ability and discretion, once and again made* use of Als 
services as private amanuensis. Tn 1762 he was appointed 
to a principal clerkship in the war office, and in the same 
year he married Macrabie, the daughter of a retired 
London merchant. The union was not approved by his 
father, and led to some estrangement; but it does not 
appear to have beofti on the whole unhappy. The ten years 
which followed are very obscure, and a long-continued and 
close scrutiny by numerous and skilful investigators has led 
to few definite results, beyond the certain conclusion that 
the events of this [leriod in the life ot l^Vancis must have 
been such as to have wielded a singularly commanding 
influence over all his subsetpient conduct and career. Com- 
paratively humble in ijosition, and somewhat straitened in 
means, he had few opportunities of mingling familiarly in 
the society of the great ; but his official duties brought him 
into direct relations with many who were well versed in the 
politics of the time, v^hile he all along enjoyed a peculiar 
intimacy with Calcraft, the rich army agent, who has been 
described as having been Chatham’s wire-puller and poli- 
tical agent as well as informant.” Public events of great 
interest took place during these years. It was in 1763, for 
example, that the great constitutional (piestious arising out 
of the arrest of Wilkes began to be so sharply canvassed. 
It was natural that Francis, who from a very early ago had 
been in the habit of writing occasionally to the newsjjapcrs, 
should be eager to take an active iiart in the discussion, 
though his position as a Government official made it neces- 
sary that his intervention should bo carefully disguised. 
He is known to have written to the Fnhlic Led^<^ and Pahlic 
Advertiser^ as an advocate of the popular cause on many 
occasions about and after the year 1763;^ he frequently 
attended debates in both Houses of Parliament, especially 
when American questions were being discussed; and between 
1769 and 1771 he is also known to have been favourable to 
the scheme in which Calcraft and others were engaged for the 
overturn of the Grafton Government and afterwards of iliat 
of Lord North, and for persuading or forcing Lord Chatham 

^ A letter in the Ledger (March 1763) ‘*One of the 

People,” 111 which the po]>ular cause is supported iu a contest tliat 
had arisen between the ijublic and the proprietois of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden theatres, is amf)ng the earliest known productions of 
his pen. There is sti'ong evidence that ho was the author of the 
“Candor” pam])hlet (September 1704), in which the veniicts obtained 
by the Government against the printers of the North Brikm for libel 
in “No. 45” are condemned. With regard to the “ Anti-Sejauus ” 
letters (January and Febriiiyy 1700), written in condemnation of the 
American )>ohcy of the Boekmgham ministiy, Parkos affinns that 
“the most sceptical cannot doubt that they emanated from his pen;” 
but Merivale bnngs evidonce to show that, if so, he must at least have 
hod colleagues in wnting them. Tlie communication in the PMxq 
A dvertis&r (June 1768), signed “A Friend to Public Credit,” is 
undoubtetlly attributable to him. There is some likelihood also that 
sundry letters to the North Jiriton and other periodicals (1768-70), 
copies of which have been found among bis papers corrected and 
punctuated by himself, may have been his contributions. 
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into power. In January 1769 the first of the Letters of 
Junius appeared, and the series was continued till January 
21, 1772. They had been preceded by others under various 
signatures, which, however, are all attributed to one and 
the same hand. The authorship of these letters lias been 
assigned to Francis on a variety of grounds , but it must 
be said that the evidence is still only of the circumstantial 
kind, and far from conclusive (see J unius). It ought to be 
mentioned here that, so far os can be ascertained, no one of 
his intimate friends suspected him at the time to be Junius, 
and also that he himself in after life energetically denied 
the charge. There was, however, it must be added, every 
motive for concealment on his part, both at the time and 
afterwards, if he was indeed the writer of the Letters, 

In Jauuury 1772 the oflico of deputy secretary in the 
war office became vacant, and the post was offered by 
.Lord Barrington to Francis, who declined it. By a curious 
coincidence the last letter of Junius ajipeardd on the very 
day in which Anthony Chamier was gazetted deputy se^ 
rotary (January 2l8t). Two months afterwards Francis 
finally left the war office. “ It is my own act,” ho wrote 
to an intimate friend. “ Be not alarmed for me. Every- 
thing is secure and as it should be !” In July of the same 
year ho left England for a tour through France, Germany, 
and Italy, which lasted until the following December, On 
his return ho was, according to an autobiographical frag- 
ment which has been preserved, contemplating emigration 
to New England, wlien, in June 1773, Lord North, on the 
recommendation of Lord Barrington, appointed him a mem- 
ber of the newly constituted supreme council of Bengal, at 
a salary of XI 0,000 per annum. Along with his colleagues 
Monson and Clavermg he reached Calcutta in October 1774, 
and a lung struggle with Warren Hastings immediately 
begun. That struggle passed through throe phases, during 
the firat of which, until the death of IMonson in 1776, 
Francis had the majority of votes iu the council ; after- 
wards, until the arrival of Wholer iu December 1777, he 
was continually overborne ; while, during the remaining 
three years, forces wore more evenly balanced, Hastings 
having on the whole the preponderance. A dispute, mure 
than usually embittered, led in August 1780 to a minute 
being delivered to tho council board by Hastings, in which 
he stated that “ho judged of tho public conduct of Mr 
Francis by his experience of his private, which he had 
found to be void of truth and honour,” A duel was the 
consequence, in which Francis received a dangerous wound. 
Though his recovery was rapid and complete, ho did not 
choose to prolong his stay abroad. He arrived in England 
in October 1781, and was received with little favour. 

I Little IS known of the uaturo of his occupations during tho 
I next two years, excejit that he was untiring in his efforts to 
Xirocuro first the recall and afterwards tho impeachment of 
I his hitherto triumphant adversary. It may be mentioned, 
as a curious coincidence at least, if nothing more, that 
the “ bookseller’s edition ” of Juuivs, described on the 
title page as more complete than any yet published, 
appeared m 1783. In the same year Fox produced hi» 
India Bill, which led to the overthrow of the coalition 
Government. In tho general election of April 1 784 Francis 
was returned by the borough of Yarmouth, Isle of Wight, 
and his first appearance in the house was made in the 
following July, when the financial affairs of the East India 
Company were under discussion. On this occasion he 
took an opportunity to disclaim every fooling of personal 
animosity towards Hastings. This did not prevent him, 
however, on the return of the latter, in 1785, from doing 
all in his power to bring forward and support tho charges 
wdiich ultimately led to the impeachment resolutions of 
1787. Although excluded by a majority of the House from 
the list of the managers of that impeachment, Francis was 

IX. — 88 
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none the lose ite moet energetic promoter, supplying his 
friends Burke and Sheridan with all the materids for their 
eloquent orations and burning invectivea At the general 
election of 1 790 he was returned a member for Bletchingley* 
In common with all English politicians lie found his atten- 
tion very strongly called to the events which were then oc- 
curring itt France ; liis sympathies were strongly with the 
revolutionary party, and he opposed in parliament all the 
measures of the Government against reformers and Jacobins 
at home. In 1793 he supported Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Grey’s motion for a return to the old constitutional system 
of representation, and so earned the title to be regarded as 
one of the earliest promoters of the cause of parliamentary 
reform. He rendered further services to the same cause by 
repeated vindications of the Society of the Friends of the 
People III tho days of its unpopularity. The acquittal of 
Hastings in April 1795 again disappointed Francis of the 
governor-generalship, and in 1798 he had to submit to tho 
additional mortification of a defeat in the general election. 
He was once more successful, however, in 1802, when he 
snt for Appleby, and it seemed as if the great ambitions of 
Lis life were about to be realized when the Whig party 
came into power in 1800. His disappointment was great 
when the governor-generalship was, owing to party ^exigen- 
cies, conferred on Hir Gilbert Elliot (Lord Minto) ; he 
declined, it is said, soon afterwards the government of tho 
Cape, but accepted a knight companionship of the order of 
tho Bath. Though re-elected for Appleby in 1806, ho 
failed to secure a seat in the following year ; and the re- 
mainder of his life was spent in cuinxmrative privacy* In 
1814 he married his second wife, Miss Emma Watkins, who 
long survived him, and who has left voluminous manu- 
scripts relating to his biography. He died on the 23d of 
December 1818. 

Among tho later productions of his pen wore, besides 
the n/ a Reform in the Election of the House of 

VommonSy a pam[ihlet entitled Reflections on the Abund- 
ance of Pa^^er in Cireulaiion and the Scarcity of S^iecie 
(1810), and a LeUer to Earl (rvey on the Policy of Great 
Britain and the Allies towards Norway (1814), His 
Memoirs^ with Correspondence and Journais, commenced 
by the late Joseph Parkes, and completed and edited by 
Mr Herman Menvale, were published in two volumes in 
1867, They help tho rcarlor to form a tolerably vivid 
concopiion of the man, and show that in his domestic 
relations he was exomplary, and that ho lived on terms of 
mutual affection with a wide circle of friends. They 
indicato at the same time, however, that he was far from 
incapable of vindictiveness, dissimulation, and treachery. 
His biographers are firmly convinced of his identity with 
Junius, and bring a great body of circumstantial proof in 
support of their belief. 

FJIANOLSCANS. Tho Franciscan orders iuchide the 
three orders of the Minorites, and all tho less important 
associations who trace tlieir rule to Francis of AsaisL The 
three orders of tho lyiinoritos, or Franciscans proper, include 

(1) the Minorite fnars, proporl} so-called, under a succes- 
sion of geriorals of tho whole ordor from the foundation; 

(2) tho order of the Poor Ladies or Poor Clares — the Fran- 
ciscan nmm ; (3) the order of l*onitent Mon and Women, 
which includes {a) all those who dwell in Franciscan 
cloisters and keej) the third rule, (h) those who live in 
cloistem of their own, keeping the third rule, and (c) the 
Tertiarles properly so-called. All these three orders of 
Friars, Nuns, and Tertian es are more or less under the 
jurisdiction of the general-minister of the FranciBcau order. 

I. Tho Minorite friare, or tlio first order, are divided 
into two families,” Cismontana, or com’t^rits in Italy, 
Germany, Hungary, Poland, byria, and Palestine, and 
Ultramontana, or convents in France, Spain, tlie Low 


Oountries, Saxony, tho Islands of the Moditomnooiu 
Africa, Asia, and the Indies — the one ruled directly by the 
minister-general, and the other by a commissary-generaL 
Each family is divided into provinces ruled over by a piro- 
vindal. The Cismontaoe has sixty-six provinces, and the 
Ultramontane has eighty-one. A province is the union of 
a certain number 6f convents under a chief directly respon- 
sible to the minister-general. Besides provinces the order 
originally contained mearates and custodia. The yicarates 
were a number of convents united together, but too few to 
be counted a province. The custodia were at first subdivi- 
sions of provinces, but since Leo X the custodia are like the 
old vicarates, and are governed by a vicar or custos directly 
responsible to the minister-general. The convents of the 
order in partilms infldelium are governed by prefects. The 
minister-general is chosen in full chapter for a term of six 
years, and if he dies or removes to a higher office during 
his term, the discreet perpetual fathers ” choose a deputy 
for the remainder of the term. The minister-general is 
chosen from the two families alternately, and the chapter 
at the same time elects a commissary-general for the other 
family. 

The rule originally prescribed by St Francis was very 
strict, and, rigidly enforced, would have made all the mem- 
bers of the order pious beggars. This was the founder’s 
idea, but when the order became popular it was found that 
few of its members could act up to its requirements ; and 
oven in tho life-time of the founder attempts were made to 
relax them. The relaxations sanctioned by the decrees of 
popes and by general usage were repeatedly fought against 
by small but zealous minorities, and these struggles gave 
rise to various divisions in the order. Since the time of 
Loo X. and his union bull these divisions have been re- 
duced to three, — the Observants, the Conventuals, and the 
Capuchins, — all of whom belong to the first order of the 
Franciscans ; and they are the survivals of a much more 
numerous division. The Observants are supposed to keep 
tho rule of Francis with some strictness, and they take the 
first rank among the Franciscans ; their minister-general has 
pre-eminence. The Conventuals follow the rule of Francis 
with certain relaxations permitted by successive popes. 
Their general has to be confirmed by the great minister- 
general, but otherwise they are independent. Since 1628 
the Capuchins have had an independent general under the 
minister-general. 

1. The ObservantSi — The relaxation of the rule of Francis 
and attempts at reformation to the original simplicit}' and 
strictness date from the time of Elias, successor as minister- 
general to Francis himself. Some of these reforms w^ere 
unsuccessful, and only resulted in small schisms condemned 
by tlie general and by the pope ; others were successful, and 
resulted in the formation of separate congregations more or 
loss independent, until they were all abolished or rather 
brought together under one rule by Leo X. The Cceaaiins 
were the followers of Cossarinus of Spires, who revolted 
against the relaxations and innovations of Elias. After 
varying fortunes tho reformers were punished as rebels. 
They gradually returned to the ranks of the order, and 
ceased to exist separately in 1256. The Celesfines were 
the follow’ers of Peter of Macerata, who called himself 
Liberatus, and Peter of Fossombrone, called Angelas, 
from his frequent fellowsUip with angels. They taught 
and professed a life of the strictest poverty and solitude, 
and were permitted to live separately from the rest of 
the order by Pope Celestine V. in 1294. The permission 
w^Ds recalled by later popes, and after many struggles the 
Celestine hermits were reckoned schismatics and heretics 
(see Celkstinbs). From them came the Fratricelli (see 
FnvTKiCELLi). The Conc/retjatum of Narbonne^ the Spirit- 
uales, were mainly followers of Peter J ohn de Oliva. They 
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^ ifrete really a braacb of the Oelhetined settled at Nar- 
bonne ; but their special grievances were that their lexer 
brethren did not wear the clothes prescribed by Francis,*^ 
their robes were too long and too rich, and their hoods 
too large, — and that they accepted presents of wine and 
corn during the vintage and harvest After some struggles 
they forced on a controversy in 1282, and were finally 
condemned by John XXII, at Vienna in 1312. They 
refused to submit, and were pronounced schismatic in 1318. 
The Clarentn$ were a revival, in 1302, of the Celestine 
hermits under Angelas of Cordova. They fought for re- 
cognition and existence down to 1581. The Congregation 
of Philip of Majorca arose in 1308. They were refused 
recognition, but struggled on only to disappear amonu the 
fanatical schismatics of the period. The reform of John of 
ValWes and Qentilis of Spoleto was occasioned by a further 
relaxation of the rule in 1336, sanctioned by Pope Benedict 
XII. Their fight for existence lasted almost forty years. 

These six attempts to return to the original rule of St 
Francis, and to follow in the letter and spirit his princii)loB 
, of a religious life, were all unsuccessful. The liistorians of 
the order ascribe the failures to the rashness of the refor- 
mers or their followers, but the real cause was the utter in- 
compatibility of the rule of Francis with social life in any 
form. Any thorough-going return to the primitive rule 
was impossible, but many partial reforms were attempted. 
The aim of each reformer was to reconstruct the society, or 
at least to found a small society, which would bo so inde- 
pendent of the rules and officials of the Franciscan order as 
to be free from intorforeuco with their endeavours to obey 
the rule of Francis in tlieir own way. Homo of these re- 
forms achieved a very considerable degree of independence, 
and lasted for a long time. They wore all, nominally at 
least, brought under the common government of the order 
by the famous union bull of I’ope Leo X. Of these 
reforms the most important are the following ; — 

The Soccolantes (named from wealing a wooden sandal) were 
founded by Paul of Foligny in noted from his fourteenth yen* 
for his enthusiastie piety. This la the most important, heeauso it 
started with the piinciplcs of the earlier unsuecfsaful refonns, and 
succeeded because it professed niH’ondiUonal submission to the pope, 
Paul and his companions sliowed all the idiosyiieiueies of Fianeis 
their cells were full of frogs, and Iheir b(Hls of serpents; they 
rejoiced in ill health, and nausea at the sight of food was esteemed 
a sign of the complete mortification of the body. They obtained 
permission, and retained it against many attempts at dejirivation, 
to live in iudejiendonco of the ordinaiy offieials of the order. Their 
reform became successful and spread, and vhen Leo X. issued liis 
bull of union they were sufficiently nnmerons to impose their namo 
(Ob^arvaiUei) on one of the great divisions of the reoiganired order. 
At the first they held disputations with the Fratricelli and Heghaids 
regarding the priucijdea of Francis, for these lierctics witli great 
justice declared that they were moie true to the Ohristian ideal of 
Francis than the professed followers of the saint. The only argu- 
ment the Observants could ad«iueo against their opponents was 
that Francis had made unconditional submission to tbo pope part 
of his ideal. 

The congregation of Villacrezes was founded by Peter of Villa- 
crezes, in the convent of Our Lady of .Salecda in Castile, about 1390. 
His principles were verj’’ like those of Paul of Foligny, hut were even 
more strictly enforced. The brethren were obliged to wear the 
scantiest anu coarsest raiment, and to content themselves with tlm 
barest necessaries of life. Tlie independence of the congregation 
was finally secured at the eouneil of Constance. {Of Mendoza, 
HisL del Monte Celia de nvestra t^ofiora de la Saheda,) 

The Congregation of Collette, from the nun Collette, is noticed 
below. 

The Congregation founded by Amadeus of Assisi obtained inde- 
pendence in 1469 and 1471 ; it was never very strong, laboured 
under suspicion of heresy, refused to submit to the bull of Leo X., 
and was finally suppressed by Pius V. 

The Congregation of Philip Herbegal took its rise from attempts 
of Martin V. to refonn the order in 1430. Nominally suppressed in 
1488, it reappoated under another namo (the Neutrals), obtainedl 
recognition, but was finally suppressed in 1463. 

The Caperolani, or followers of Peter Caperole, were for a short 
time inde|)endent, and then were reunited with the Observants. 
Two famous preachers, Anthony of Castel St Jouu and Matthew of 


Tivoli, held oat and gathered around them a new congregation, 
which for long refused to anbmit itself to the order. 

More im][^rtant, however, than any of the«Jo ndbrms, save the 
first, were the series of national reformatory movements within the 
order, which produced in Spain the Bare-footod Fnars under the 
leadership of John of Quadmoupe, in Italy the Pjformati led by 
Stephen Mohna, and in France the B^ollots. Tliese congregations 
arose to emliody the reforms suggested by Jolm of Puebla, and Mir- 
vived Leo's bull of union. Lapse of time brought relaxations, ami 
these led again to a reaction which produceil tlie reform of Peter of 
Alcantara, who named his fellows The Brethren of the Strictest 
Observance. Peter obtained a species of imlepomlence lor his con- 
vents. They were under the rule of the general of the order, but 
not of the provincials. From this congregation arose a further 
reform under John of Paschasc and Jerome of l..anza, which, after 
some years of independent life, reunited with the congregation of 
Peter of Alcantara, 

Most of these reforms were brought together by tht bull of Leo 
X., and are mcrge<l under the general name of Observants. 

2. The Conventuals included, at the time of Leo X., aU 
the Franciscarw who kept the rule in a relaxed form, and 
had not been influenced by the various attempts at refor- 
mation. They claimed to be the Franciscau order, end in 
fact et the time were so. Now they are only one of the 
groat divisions of the order. An attempt was made after 
the council of Trent toiCiweform tlie Conventuals, and a con* 
gregation of Beformed Conventuals was founded, but it 
did not exist very long. 

3. The Capvchina exist as an independent congregation, 
and do not take rank with the Observants and Conventuals, 
They owe their origin to Matthew of Bassi, a Franciscan 
of the family of Observance, who had conscientious scruples 
about the shape of his hood or cajiuce. It was revealed to 
him in visions that St Francis had worn a long pointed 
hood, and lie begau to w*car one of the revealed pattern. 
Others began to copy it. Tliey were persecuted by their 
follows, strove for freedom, and at length got it. In 1536 
Paul III, formally recognized them under the title of 
(/apuchins of the order of the Minoriteb, but ordained that 
their vicar-general or chief was to be confirmed by the 
general of the Conventuals, and that they w^cre to march 
under the cross of the Conventual Minorites in religious 
proces.sion8. In 1619 Paul V, removed these restrictions. 
They now have their own cross and choose their own chief 
quite independently, and he is called general, not vicar- 
gcuoral. See Capuchins. 

11. The Franciscan nuns owed their origin to Clara, a 
noble maiden of Assisi. Born in 1193, she left her home 
in 1212, fled to the Portiuncula to Francis, and refused to 
return. The same year she gathered a company of ladies, 
including her three younger sisters, and founded the order 
of Franciscau nuns. The order spread rapidly through , 
Italy, Franco, Spain, Germany, and Bohemia. In 1220 
Cardinal Hugolin gave them a rule of life take»i from the 
rule for the strictest sect of the Benedictine nun.i, with some 
special observances. Four years later Francis gave them a 
written rule, which was approved of by Gregory IX. and 
by Innocent IV. 

The rule of ITugolin compelled the nuns among other 
things to fast every day, to abstain at all seasons on Wed- 
nesdays and Fridays from wine and soup, and to content 
themselves on those days with some fruits or raw herbs, to 
fast also on bread and water thrice a w^eek during Lent and 
twice during Advent They were also to keep perpetual 
silence, to be broken only by the permission of the superior. 
They were to wear two tunics, a mantle and scapulary, be- 
sides a hair shirt. The rule of Francis was not so strict ; 
he did not oblige them to fast on bread and water during 
certain seasons, and there wore other relaxations. These 
two rules gave rise to disputes and divisions, and Pope 
Urban IV. gave the sisters a third rule which w'as less 
strict than either. The result was that several convents 
adhered to the first and strictest rule ; that of the reform 
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of Collette, a French sister, adhered to the second rule, that 
of Francis ; while the large proportion of the nuns followed 
the new rule of Urban, 

The Capucliin movement within the Franciscan order also 
affected the Minorite nuns, and the Capuchin nuns soon be- 
came a largo and prosperous community. The only other 
imiHirtant reform was that set in motion by Peter of 
Alcantara. The sisters who followed him are called the 
Pour Cldros of the iStrictest Observance. They take the vow 
of perpetual s donee. 

TIL The Tertiarios consist of lay brethren and sisters in 
the Franciscan monasteries, confraternities who keep the 
third rule of St FVancis, and men and women living in 
society wJjo have taken the third role. The Tertiaries of 
the beg^ing’inonks have become so famous that many are 
disposed tu trace their origin to Francis and Dominic, but 
the cltisH of penitents existed in connexion with other and 
older orders. The third rule was intcTided to suit the re- 
cjuiroimmts of all thoso who wished to live a higher religious 
lite, and who could not from their circumstances embrace 
the numostic life. It is said that the origin of the Francis- 
can Tertiaries dates from Francis preaching at Canari, a 
small town near Assisi, where the whole ^xipulation wished 
eji masse to enter the Franciscan order and desert their life 
and duties in society. Francis refused to permit this, but 
to assist them framed a third rule to serve as a religious 
guide. Its provisions resemble the rules commonly found 
in pious books with which the present ritualistic movement 
has made us familiar, and the associations of Tertiaries may 
be comimred with the guilds now found in connexion with 
many High Church congregations. These Tertiaries believed 
that they were imitating not Christ but his early disciples ; 
they harl to spend some time in novitiate, and then vowed 
obedience to the third rule, which enjoined that they were 
to w’ear poor clothing of an unobtrusive colour, without 
worldly ornament of any kind. It forbade them to bear 
arms save for the defence of the church or their country. 
It prohibited attendance at fetes, balls, dancing parties, and 
the theatre. It forliado meat on Monday, Wotlne.sday, 
Friday, and Saturday. It enjoined fasting at Lent and 
Advent, and at other times only tw^o meals a-day. The 
hours of devotion and the devotional exercises were i>re- 
scribed. Tertiaries were bound to attend mass and preach- 
ing at least once a month, to go to confession and holy 
communion at least thrice a year, and to attend the funerals 
of their fellows. This third order was very successful, but 
it is worth noticing that the common people, after the first 
burst of onthusiosm, seemed unable to distinguish the 
Tertiaries from the Fratricelli and Begharda, who professed 
a somewhat similar mode of life, and had been condemned 
by various popes. 

At some period of their existence, when it is difhcult to 
say, many of the Tertiaries began to practise the monastic 
life, and to take the vow of cbfistity in addition to blie third 
nile. (V)ii vents of the third rule wore in existence in the 
ITith century, and in 1433 brethren living under this rule 
were permitted to choose a general. The earlier bulls per- 
mitting such confraternities w-ere at first generally addressed 
to penitents living in particular countries, and the divisions 
of the brethren take generally a local name. There were, 
for examine, the religious penitents of the third order of St 
Francis of the regular observance in Italy, in Sicily, Dal- 
matia, and 1 stria, and in the Low Countries ; these three 
were united in the congregation of Lombardy. There were 
besides the congregations of Germany, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. Congregations were also formed to observe the 
rule with complete and literal strictness. The Tertiaries 
included women os well as men, and these also began to 
take a special vow of chastity and live in cloisters. One 
branch of these includes the lay sisters in the ordinary con- 


vents of the Poor Clares, who devote themselves to menial 
work. Their foundress was Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Another branch was founded by Angeline of Corbaro, and 
has convents of its own. There are also the Grey Sisters, 
the Recollectines, and several other congregations, who live 
in cloisters under regular government, but practise the third 
and not the second rule. From the beginning of the move- 
ment the Tertiaries were charged to take special care of the 
or, the sick, and the aged ; and several confraternities, 
th of men and of women, have been formed, who live 
under the third rule, and devote themselves to hospital 
work. 

Besides these three orders of Friars, Nuns, and Tertiaries, 
the Franciscans may also be said to include one or two 
orders of minor imix>rtance which trace their origin to 
Francis, — such, for example, as the Chevaliers of the Order 
of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, and 
the Archiconfraternity of the Stigmata of St Francis, but 
they are of minor importance. 

The Franciscan soon became one of the most important 
of tlie medieval monastic orders. It had a peculiar charac- 
ter, and attracted minds of the sympathetic mystical cast. 
This led to its curious connexion with many of the mediaeval 
heretical sects. The Franciscan theology was also peculiar. 
It had the same Pelagian characteristics that distinguish 
the modern Jesuit theology, which has done little more 
than develop tlie Franciscan ideas on the immaculate con- 
ception, the doctrines of freedom and grace, &c. During 
the Middle Ages the Franciscans, however, furnished many 
strong opponents to the papal theology and ecclesiastical 
claims. The order has produced a long array of distin- 
guished theologians and churchmen, — Bonaveatura, Alex- 
ander of Hales, John Duns Scotus, and William of Occam 
were all Franciscans, Wadding, the great historian of the 
Franciscans, has filled a folio volume with, names of distin- 
guished members of the order. 

AnOwniies. — Wadding, Mmorimif 22 vols fob, and 

Biotliw Anthony’s Suppfcrnmt \ Toshinian, Hisfnrut Srraphicaf 
DoTninic do (bim-rnati^J, Orhu S(*ra/thi'Cys ; Tiolyot, Ihsfoirc drn 
OrrfrcA Mona^fjqufs^ vo\ vu. , Mananus, C/z/’oxjr Ofmrt ASfricftor, 
(t U( form ; Uovc*rnm, Anna?. J^r F. Alin (^qmcniorum \ Hrowpi’a 
Monawmia Fr((n<’isutna\ Il.ise, Frame. As^nst^ nn //ei?iqf/ihi?(?f 
IbCl, OliphantH of Franks of A^svn ; Ma^ hai’a /fiAtory 
of i^lirmUan, Missioii'4 tn the Middle Arfcs (wheie the mission woik 
of St Fmneis has lusni well doBcnhod, ohnp. 16); Mrs Jameson’s 
Le(f(iuh of ihe Monastic OrtUrs as rc}m8ented m the Fine Arts; 
JVhlmuii’s Latin Christian it j/t bk. ix, rhap 9. (T. M. L. ) 

FRANCrSQITE. Jean Frani^ois Millet (c. 1044-1680), 
commonly called Frnnciscjue, was born at Antwerp about 
1644, and is generally classed amongst the 
Flanders on account of the accident of his birth. But his 
father was a Frenchman, a turner in ivory of Dijon, who 
took service with the }>rince of Cond6, and probably re- 
turned after a time to his native country. He remained 
long enough in Antwerp to apprentice his son to an obscure 
member of a painter family called Laurent, pupil of Gabriel 
Franck. With Laurent Franck Frauciaque left Antwerp 
for Paris, and there settled after marrying his master’s 
daughter He was received a member of the Academy of 
Painting at Paris in 1673, and after gaining consideration 
as an imitator of the Poussins he died in 1680, bequeathing 
his art and some of his talents to one of his sons. Fran- 
cisque probably knew, as well os imitated, Nicolas Poussin, 
Gasjmr Dughet, and Sebastian Bourdon ; and it is doubt- 
less because of his acquaintance with these travelled artists 
that, being himself without familiarity with the classic lands 
of Italy and Greece, ho was able to imagine and reproduce 
Italian and Arcadian scenery with considerable grace and 
effectiveness. It is indeed surprising to observe, even at 
this day, how skilfully ho executed these imaginary sub- 
jects, enlivened them with appropriate figures, ana shed 
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orer them the glow of a warm yet freeh and sparkling tone. 
Unhappily time has been unkind to Francisque. Twelve 
of his most important landscapes, which remained in the 
palace of the Tuileries, were destroyed by fire quite 
recently ; and though many of his pieces may still be found 
catalogued in Continental and English collections, others in 
great number remain unknown and unacknowledged. In 
England there are specimens of Francisque iii the galleries 
of the duke of Devonshire, and Earls Dudley and Suffolk. 
Abroad, most of his known works are in puolic museums. 
It often happens that his name is appended to pictures by 
Jean Fran^*ois, his son. 

Jean FraiK^ois Millet, the younger, was born in Paris, j 
and was made a member of the Academy of Painting at 
Paris in 1709. lie died in 1773. He is not quite so in- 
dependent in his art as his father ; but ho had clever 
friends, and when lie wanted figures to his landscapes, ho 
consulted Watteau, and other followers of the “court 
shepherdess ” school. But on the whole Jean Fiuiujois the 
younger's work is often lost in that of ius father, and it is 
difficult to point to any picture by him except that in the 
museum of Grenoble, which is prettily adorned with 
Watteau’s figures. 

FRANCK. The name of Fi*anck has been given indis- 
criminately but improjierly to painters of the school of 
Antwerp who belong to the families of Fraucken and 
Vrancx (see Fkancken and ViuNOx). One artist truly 
entitled to be called Franck is Gabriel, w^ho entered the 
guild of Antwerp in 1605, became its president in 1636, 
and died in 1639. Gabriel Franck formed a groat number 
of pupils, amongst whom we notice Abraham Gonoels the 
older, and Laurent Franck, the master of Francisqua But 
none of his works arc now U) bo traced. 

FRANCK or PRANK, Sebastian (c. 1500-1513), not 
unfre<tuently called by the Latinized form of his iiamo 
FrancuBy an important German writer of the lietorination 
period, was born about 1500 at Donaii worth, and regularly 
styled himself Franck of Word. Of his early years nothing 
is known except by inferonca It appears that he studied 
at Heidelberg, and about 1524 was ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest. In 1528 ho married Ottilia Bebaim 
at Nuremberg ; and the same year he produced his Ger- 
man translation of Althainer’s Dinllagey or Hecorvnllation 
of the Coniraihetion^ of the Scrlpturesy and wrote a treatise 
against the Horrible Vice of J)runl'e7iness. Two years later 
appeared, with an iiilroductioii by Luther, his traiislatiuii 
of a Olwonh'le aiid DeBcription of Turkey^ loi'-Uten by a 
TrauByhemLan tvho had been Twenty-two Years In Turkish 
Captivity, In 1531 he was in Strasburg, and published 
his (Jhnmikaf Zeitbuehy and Geftchiehtbihely one of the first 
German works in which an attempt was made to give n sur- 
vey of universal history. From Strasburg he removed to 
Esslingen , and there during 1532 and 1533 ho attempted 
to support himself by soai>-boiling, but found it on the 
whole an unprofitable occupation. In hope of a better 
market for his wares ho wont to Ulm, where in 1534 he 
received the freedom of the city. For some time he 
remained peacefully printing his books, but on the publica- 
tion of his Parodujca his privileges were withdrawn, and he 
was ordered to depart A promise to submit his writings 
to censure procured a temporary reprieve of the sentence, 
but in 1539 he was finally banished, and from that time he 
appears never to have sfjttled long in one place. He was 
engaged as a printer and publisher at Basel when be died, 
in 1543 or 1545. Besides the works already mentioned, ho 
wrote also a collection of proverbs Warier) in 1532, 

which appeared in fuller form in 1591, a Gemianifv Chron- 
icotiy 1538, and the Guldin Arch or Area Anreay 1538, a col- 
lection of Scripture doctrines with proof passages, not only 
from the Bible itself, but also from pagan writers. Franck’s 


position as a thinker was a peculiar ona Though associ* 
ated at first with the Reformers, he soon showed that he 
was out of sympathy with their dogmatic tendencies, and 
at length was branded by Luther as a ‘‘devil’s mouth.” 
He was naturally iucliiied to subjectivity and mysticism, 
and may to a certain extent be regarded as a forerunner of 
modern Gorman idealism. His religion was practically 
pantheistic, aud tended to foster a spirit of tolerance that 
found good in everything. Amid the bitter controvern*s 
ot cun tending sects it was rare to find a professed theologian 
maintaining that the true church consisted of “all pious 
aud good-hearted men in all the world, even among the 
heathen.” As an historian, while still cr^ulous enough to 
believe in the Trojan myths of the Middle Ago; 3 , he dis- 
played a remarkably modern spirit in the attention he gave 
to social conditions. The first i)art of his Chronicony arc., 
contains the history of antiquity, the second includes the 
period from Christ to Charles V., aud the third gives account 
of the popes, councils, heretics, ceremonies, itc. His 
German style is plain, vmorous, and idiomatic, aud ranks 
him high among the tountlers of Gorman prose. 

See Wald, Dc ata Francis Erlangen, 1793; Ch. K. am Kudo, 
Nachlcsie zn Fntuck'a Lchni vml Nuivniboig, 1790; Hngeu, 

(rftsf dee Jiefonnatonu vml stun (Pqnisafzc, Eiliiu^xeu, 1844; Heiu- 
rieh Merz in Iler?Oju;‘M Fml Encijclojuutir jUr Trot. TlwoLy 18fi5; 
Bischof, Sclxtslutib rbanek nvd dw IhvUichc Oeschit hfsch)riOungf 
Tnbingon, 1857; Ilnst*, Sebastian l^a nek von Wbrd drr Schwann, 
ycist, Leipsif, 1800, L.iti‘)id(»if in his eilitiou of Sebastian Framk'f 
crs/c namndosc Sjn'm h n nin mnimJ timj voni JaUre 1532, Posiieck, 
1870, an<l a vahuihle review of tins hint work in the Jnia Lit, 
Znfunrjt 1877, No. 22. A mtical catalogue of the wliolt* liter 
atnr<‘ of the subject iip]vt‘nml in Birlinger's At(vianviat 187(5. 

FRANCKE, AxrausT Hekmann (1063-1727), an influ- 
ential German pliilantbn)[>isb and theologian, was born on 
the 22cl of Alareh 1063 at Liibeck, wdiore his father, a 
doctor of laws, at that time held a professional appointment. 
He was educated, chiefly in private, at Gotha (to which his 
family had removed in 1666), and afterwards at the univer- 
sities of Erfurt, Kiel, and Leipsic. During his student 
career, he busied himself specially with the Hebrew and 
Greek languages ; and in order to acquire the former more 
thoroughly, he for some time put himself under the instruc- 
tions of Rabbi Ezra Edzardi at Hamburg, at wliose in* 
stance he is said to have read through the entire Hebrew 
Bible seven times within a year. He graduated at Leipsic 
ill 1 085, but, having found employment as a “ privat- 
docent,” did not quit the university until the end of 1687. 
During the last year of his residence he had, by the help 
of his Irieud P. Anton, aud with the approval and encour 
agemeiit of Spener, who was at that time coming into notice, 
originated the afterwards famous collegium philobiblicum, 
at wliicli a number of graduates wore accustomed to meet 
for the regular and systematic study of tlie Bible. He 
next passed a number of months at Ltineburg us assistant 
or curate to the learned and pious superintendent Sand 
hageu, and there his religious life was remarkably quickened 
and deepened. His c»wn account of his experience at that 
crisis in Lis life, and of the influence of the particulai 
text (John xx. 31) to which he believed he owed his con- 
version, is very interesting and characteristic. On leaving 
Luneburg, ho spent some time in Hamburg, where he was 
engaged as a teachei in a private school, aud there also 
he considered himself to have acquired some experience 
which pn>ved iiivalualfle in after life. After a long visit 
to »Spener, \vh(> was at that time in Dresden, and who 
encouraged him in the ]>lans he had formed, he returned 
to Leipsic in the spring of 1689, and began to give Bible 
lectures of an exegetical and practical kind, at the same 
time resuming the collegia philobiblica of earlier days. He 
rapidly became veiy popular as a lecturer ; but the peculi- 
arities of his teaching almost immediately aroused a violent 
opposition on the part of the university authorities ; and 
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alleged pietism, interdicted from lecturing. Time it was 
that Francke’a name iiret came to be publicly associated 
with that of Spener, atid with one of the most fruitful 
church movements of the 17th century. Although, how- 
ever, the majority of those claiming to be orthodox chose to 
regard the pietists as a new and dangerous sect, it must be 
remembered that neither Spener nor Francke taught in any 
spirit of sectarianism or with any consciousness of antag- 
onism to any of the doctrines of the Lutheran Church. 
Loyal churchmen, they were distinguished from other 
Lutherans simply by their readiness to subordinate meio 
confessional orthodoxy to the interests of spiritual religion 
and practical morality, and also by the unusual earnestness 
with which they insisted on the necessity of conversion, and 
of the appearance of certain symptoms of a moral and 
Kpiritual change, before any one could rightly lay claim to 
the Christian naino. The pietism of Francke, at all events, 
was ijuite as compatible with churchliness as was the 
inethodism of Wesley or the evangelicalism of ISimeon ; and 
it is well known that neither of these two men desired to set 
up a sect against the church. Prohibited from lecturing in 
Leipsic, Francke in 1689 found work at Erfurt as deacon ” 
of one of ttio city churches. Here his evangelistic fervour 
attracted multitudes to his preaching, but at the same time 
excited the jetlousy of his less zealous colleagues as well 
as the antipathy of the Catholic section of the population ; 
and the result of their combined opposition was that after 
a ministry of fifteen months, he was, in September 1691, 
banished from the town by the civil authorities. The same 
year witnessed the expulsion of Bpeuer from Dresden. In 
December Francke received and accepted an invitation to 
fill the chair of Greek and Oriental languages in the new 
university of Halle, which was at that time being organized 
by the elector Frederick III. of Brandenburg ^ and at the 
same time, the chair having no salary attached to it, he 
was appointed minister of the parish of Qiaucha in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town. Here, for the next 
thirty-six years, he continued to discharge the twofold office 
of pastor and professor with rare energy and success. Be- 
sides preaching on Sundays, with an eloquence and earnest- 
ness and depth that attracted and held together a large con- 
gre^ation, ho found time for many week day meetings for 
edification, and was unwearied in the work of catechizing 
the young and of giving spiritual direction to those who 
sought his private advice. At the very outset of his 
labours, he had been profoundly impressed with a sense of 
his responsibility towards the numerous outcast children 
who wore growing up around him in ignorance and crime. 
After a number of tentative plans, such as that of gather- 
ing them together once a week at the parsonage, and that 
of paying their school fees, he resolved in 1695 to institute 
what would be called in this country a ragged school, rely- 
ing for funds upon the chanty of the benevolent public. A 
Hinglo room was at first sufficient for the needs of the institu- 
tion, but within a year it was found necessary to purchase 
a house, to which another was added in 1697. In 1698 
there wore 100 orphans under his charge to be clothed and 
fed, besides 500 children who were taught as day scholars. 
The later statistics of the many and various educational 
institutions of Hallo which owe their origin to him will be 
found in vol. vu p. 675. The principles there indicated 
were consistently applied in his university teaohm^. Even 
as professor of Greek he had given great prominence in 
his lectures to the study of the Scriptures ; but he found 
a much more congenial sphere when, in 1698, he was 
appointed to the chair of theology. Yet his first courses 
of lectures in that department were on Old and New Testa- 
ment introduction ; and to this, as also to hermeneutics, lie 
always attached special im[x>rtauc6^ believing that for 
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sita . ^^Theologua naaeitur scri^uris,^ he used to kay; 
but during bia occnpancy of the theological chair he lectured 
at various times uimn other branches of the science aiso^ 
according to the custom still usual in Germany. Amongst 
his colleagues were Anton, Breithaimt, and Joachim Lange 
— men like-minded with himself. Through their influence 
upon the students, Halle became a centre from which 
pietism, as it was called, became very widely diffused over 
Germany ; but while in some quarters the new light was 
weloom^ and cherished, in others every effort was made 
to suppress it Thus, while Frederick William L of Prussia 
is said to have gone so far as to issue an edict forbidding 
that any one should receive a cure of souls in his domi- 
nions who had not studied in Halle for two years, and 
received from the faculty there satisfactory certificates as 
to his status gratim, legislative enactments were elsewhere 
frequently directed against the Halle school It ought to 
be borne in mind with reference to these that Francke can- 
not fairly be held responsible for the separatisfcic and per- 
fectionist and chliiastic tendencies which are now most 
commonly associated with the pietistic name. He died at 
Halle on the Sth of June 1727. 


His principal contnbutious to theoiogii^il literature were — Mantt* 
dudio ad Lcctumeni Senpturm Saerm (1693); PrteUUionea BernitVf 
ciitucB (1717); U&iamcntaito de ficopo Libroruin Veienaet Noui Tes* 
tainenti (1724); and LeUioTUia (1726-86). The ifana- 

duetto was translated into English in 1813, under the title ^<4 QuAjde 
io the Heading aiui Htvdy of the Holy Scriptures* An account of 
his orphanage, entitled SegensvoUe Fuss-stapfen, &c. (1709), which 
subsoiiuently passi^d through several editions, has also been |>ar- 
tiully translated, under the title The Footsteps of Thvtru Promdenee: 
OTf The hoivatxful Hand of Heaven defraying the Eotpenses qf Faith. 
See Quenko’s A. IJ Francke (1827), which nos been translated into 
English {The Life of A* //. Francke^ 1837); and Kramer’s BeUrtuge 
zwr Gcschivhtc A H, Franckds (1861), uuiiNcue Bcilrhge (1876). 


FRANCKEN. Eleven painters of this family cultivated 
their art in Antwerp during the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Several of these were related to each other, whilst many 
bore the same Christian name in succession. Hence 
unavoidable confusion in the subsequent classification 
of paintings not widely differing in stylo or execution. 
When Franz Francken the first found a rival in Franz 
Franckeu the second, he described him.self as the elder, 
in contradistinction to his son, who signed himself the 
“ younger.’’ But when Franz the second was threatened 
with competition front Franz the third, he took the name 
of “ the elder,” whilst Franz the third adopted that of 
Franz “ the younger.” It is possible, though not by any 
means easy, to silt the works of these artists. The eldest 
of the Franckeus, Nicholas of Herenthals, died at Antwerp 
in 1596, with nothing but the reputation of having been a 
painter. None of his works remain. He be(|ueathod his 
art to thiee children. Jerom Francken, the eldest sou, 
after leaving his father’s house, studied under Franz Floris, 
whom he afterwaids served as an assistant, and wandered, 
about 1 560, to Fana Ini 566 he was one of the masters eiu 
ployed to decorate the [lalace of Fontainebleau, and in 1574 
he obtained the appointment of comt painter from Henry 
HI., who had just returned from Poland and visited Titian 
at Venice. In 1603 when Van Mander wrote his biography 
of Flemish artists, Jcroni Francken was still in Pans living 
in the then aristocratic Faubourg St Germain. Among his 
earliest works we should distinguish a Nativity m the 
Dresden Museum, executed in co-operation with Franz 
Floris. Another of liis important pieces is the Abdication 
of Charles V. in the Amsterdam Museum. Equally inter- 
esting is a Portrait of a Falconer, dated 1558, in the Bruns- 
wick Gallery. In style these pieces all recall Franz Floria 
Franz, the* second son of Nicholas of Herenthals, is to be 
kept in memory as Franz Francken the first He was born 
about 1544, matriculated at Antwerp in 1567, and died 
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wMleA abroad^ or loat tJiB bard and gattdy atyle which be 
inherited from hie master. Several of his pictures are in 
the Museutn of Antwerp, one dated 1597 in the Dresden 
Mnseam represents Christ on the road to Qolgotha, and is 
signed by him as D. 6 (Den ouden) F. Franck. Ambrose, 
the third son of Nicholas of Herenthals, has bequeathed to 
08 more specimens of his skill than Jerom or Franz the first. 
He first started as a partner with Jerom at Fontainebleau, 
then he returned to Antwerp, where he passed for his guild 
in 1573, and he lived at Antwerp till 1618. His best 
works are the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes and the 
Martyrdom of St Crispin, both large and ambitious com- 
positions in the Antwerp Museum. In both these pieces 
a fair amount of pDwer is displayed, but marred by want of 
atmosphere and shadow, or by hardness of line and gaudmess 
of tona There is not a trace in tlio three painters named 
of the influence of the revival which took place under the 
lead of Eubens. Franz Francken the first trained three 
sous to his profession, the eldest of whom, though he prac- 
tised as a master of guild at AntxNorp from ICOO to 1610, 
left no visible trace of his luboms behind. Jerom the 
second took service with his uncle Ambrose. lie was born 
in 1578, passed for his guild in 1607, and in 1620 produced 
that cunous picture of Horatius Codes defending the 
Sublician bridge which still hangs in the Antwerp Museum. 
The third son of Franz Francken the first is Franz Francken 
the second, who signed himself in pictures till 1616 ^Hhe 
younger,” from 1630 till his death “ the older ” F. Francken. 
These pictures are usually of a small size, and are found in 
considerable numbers in Continental collections. Ftanz 
Francken the second was born in 1581. In 1605 ho 
entered the guild, of which ho subsequently became the 
president, and in 1642 he died. His earliest composition 
IS the Crucifixion in the Belvedere at Vienna, dated 1600. 
His latest compositions as “the younger” F. Francken 
are the Adoration of the Virgin (1616) in the Gallery ot 
Amsterdam and the Woman taken in Adultery (1628) in 
Dresden. From 1616 to 1630 many of his pieces are 
signed F. Francken ; then come the Seven Works of Ciia- 
rity (1630) at Munich, signed “the elder F. F.,” the Pro- 
digal Son (1633) at the Louvre, and other almost countless 
examples. It is in F. Francken the second^s style that we 
first have evidence of the struggle which necessarily arose 
when the old customs, hardened by Van Orloy and Floris, 
or Brueghel and De Vos, were swept away by Eubens. But 
F.Francken the second, as before observed, always clung to 
small surfaces; and though he gained some of the freedom 
of the moderns, he lost but little of the dryness or gaudi- 
ness of the earlier Italo-Flemish revivalists. F. Francken 
the third, the last of his name who deserves to be recorded, 
passed in the Antwerp guild in 1639, and died at Antwerp 
in 1667. His practice was chiefly conflned to adding 
figures to the architectural or landscape pieces of other 
artists. As Franz Pourbus sometimes put in the portrait 
figures for Franz Francken the second, so Franz Francken 
the third often introduced the necessary personages into the 
works of Pieter Neefs the younger (museums of St Peters- 
burg, Dresden, and the Hague). In a Moses striking the 
Rock, dated 1654, of the Augsburg Gallery, this last of the 
Franckens signs D. 5 (Den ouden) F. Franck. In the 
pictures of this artist we most clearly discern the effects of 
Rubens’s example. 

FRANCOIS DE NEUFCHATEAU, Nicolas Louis, 
Count (1750-1828), a French statesman and poet, was 
born at Saffais, in the district of Meurthe, 17th April 1760. 
He studied at the college of Neufchftteau in the Vosges, 
and at the age of fourteen published a volume of poetry 
which obtained the api)robation of Rousseau, and secured 
for its author so much ecleU that Nauich&teau conferred on 
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him its and he was elected member of some of the 
principal academies of France. In 1783 he was named 
procureur-general to the couaciL of St Domingo. He had 
previously been engaged on a translation of Ariosto, which 
he finished before his return to France five years afterwards, 
but it perished during the shipwreck which occurred during 
his voyage homo. After the Revolution ho was elected 
deputy to the National Assembly, of which he first became 
secretary and then president. In 1793 he was imprisoned 
on account of the political sentiments of his drama Vamdu^ 
but a few days afterwards the Revolution of the 9th of 
August restored to him his freedom. In 1798 he became 
minister of the interior, in which office he distinguished 
himself by the thoroughness of his administration in all 
departments. It is to him that France owes its system of 
inland navigation. From 1804 to 1806 he was president 
of the senate, and in that capacity the duty devolved upon 
him of soliciting Napoleon to assume the title of emperor. 
In 1808 he received the dignity of count. Retiring from 
public life in 1814, he occupied himself chiefly in the study 
of agriculture, until his death, lOth January 1828. Fran- 
cois de Neiifclikteau had very multifarious accomplishments, 
and interested himself in a great variety of subjects, but 
his fame rests chiefly on what he did as a statesman for the 
encouragement and development of the industries of France. 
His maturor poetical productions did not fulfil the promise 
I of those of his early years, for though some of his verses 
I have a superficial elegance, his poetry generally lacks force 
I and ongiuality. He had considerable quaUficatums as a 
grammarian and critic, us is witnessed by his editions of 
I the I^rovincialen and Pemteu of Pascal, Paris, 1822 and 
1826, and Gil Bias, Paris, 1820. His principal poetical 
works are Fo6sies JJiverses, 1766 ; Ode sur les FarkmenU, 
1771 ; Nowveaiud Contes Mwaax, 1781 , Les Vosges^ 1796 ; 
Falks ft ContfSy 1814; and Les 7hopes, on ks Figures de 
Mots, 1817. Ho is also the author of a large number of 
works on agriculture. 

.S<*o 11. Boinielier, moires snr Frani^out de NeufehdteafU, Puns, 
1829; uiiil J Laniouioux, Notur hintonqiu it litUrairc snr la vie ik 
Its tcrUs de Fian^ois de Mu/i/idftau, Pans, 1848. 

FRANCONIA, in German Fuanken, a name of very 
diflerent application in diflcreiit historical periods. It pro- 
perly signifies the laud ot the Franks, and is consequently 
identical in original meaning with the word Francia or 
France. In the beginning of the 4th century the Frank- 
ish territory stretched from the Loire eastward to the 
basin of the Rhine and the Main ; but it was shortly after- 
wards broken up into two divisions — Austrasia, Francia 
Orientalis, or the kingdom of the East Franks, and Neustria, 
Francia Occidoutalis, or the kingdom of the West Franks. 
As time went on both kingdoms extended their boundaries ; 
and when the treaty of Verdun in 846 settled the claims of 
the grandsons of Charles the Great, there was a kingdom of 
Western France with Latin tendencies, and a kingdom of 
Eastern France with ’I’eutonie tendencies, each possessing a 
central district or duchy of its own name. These districts 
were separated from each other by the district of Lotha- 
ringia or Lorraine. The western was soon after lost sight 
of ; but the eastern continued lor a long period to be con- 
sidered the very core and kernel of the German kingdom, 
and a theory became ])reval6nt that it was the original seat 
of the Franks in Germany. Under the Saxon and 
Franconian emperors it was subdivided into Ost-Fran- 
ken, Francia Oricn^is, or Eastern Franconia par ex-- 
cellence, and Rhein-Franken, Francia Rhenensis, or Rhen- 
ish Franconia. The former, which was also distinguished 
as Saal-Fraiiken, stretched from the Fichtelgebirge and 
the Rhone to the Danube, and from the Upper Pala- 
tinate to the Spessart and the lands of the Neckar ; wliile 
the latter was the country between the Spessart and 
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tbe Rhme, aud included tbe present district of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Though the name frequently occurs in our his- 
tories, there was probably no proper “duchy'' of Franconia, 
in the same sense at least os there was a duchy of Saxony 
or a duchy of Bavaria. Conrad J. and Conrad II., for ex- 
ample, do not style thcuiselveH dukes “of” Franconia but 
dukes “iu” Franconia. Both Eastern Franconia and 
Rhenish Franconia wore broken up into a number of dis- 
tinct territories—* couutship.s, lordships, «fcc. When Maxi- 
milian divided Ceruiauy into circles in 1501, he gave the 
name of Franconia to the circle which included the bishoprics 
of WUrasbiirg, Bamberg, and Eichstadt, the district of Mer- 
gentheim belonging to the grand master of the Teutonic 
Order, the tenitoiy of the abbey of Schonthal, the prin- 
cipalities of Baireuth and Ausbach, the countsbips of 
Hennebcrg and Schwarzenberg, the territories of the curia 
of Franconian counts, the imperial towns of Nuremberg, 
Ilothenburg, iSchweinfurt, Weissenburg, and Windsheim. 
Altogether the circle comprised CO territories and had an 
area of about 10,430 square miles, and in 1792 its popu- 
latiim amounted to 1,517,000. 'Die name of Franconia 
ceased to bo officially used alter the dissolution of the 
German empire m 1806; but iii 1837 King Louis I. of 
Bavaria gave the names ot Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Franconia to what had previously been known as the circles 
of the Upper Main, the Itezat, aud the Lower Main. Upper 
Franconia forms the north east portion of Bavaria, and m 
partly conterminous with the frontiers of Bohemia, Haxony, 
and Prussia. Its mountains are the Ficlitelgebirge, the 
Frankenwald, the Bohmorwald, and the Steigerwald; and 
the Main, the Naab, the Saalo, aud the Eger take their 
rise within its territory. The seat of the administration is 
at Baireuth, and the court of a[)peal at Bamberg. Lower 
Frauconia lies to the west, and forms the north-west province 
of the kingdom, — conterminous with Prussia, Weimar, 
Meiiiiugen, Wdrtemberg, Baden, and llosso. Its rivers are 
the Main, the Saalo, the Itz, aud the Baunacli. The prin- 
cipal town is W'urzburg. Middle Franconia lies to the 
south of the other two, conterminous with tlie Upper 
Palatinate, Swabia, and W iirtemberg. It is watered by the 
iieguitz and the Altmuhl. Tlio principal town is Nurem- 
berg, the seat of the administration is at Ausbach, and the 
court of appeal at Eichstadt. 

FRANEKER, n town of Holland, province of Friesland, 
is situated 10 miles W. of Leeu warden, on the cuiial 
between that town and Haarlingen. The university 
founded hero in 1585 was abolished by Napoleon I., and 
Its endowments wore diverted in 1815 to the support of 
an athena3um, and later of a gymnasium, wdth which a 
fihysiological cabinet and a botanical garden are connected. 
Fraiieker also possesses a very fine observatory. The uni- 
versity buildings arc occu]>ied by an asylum for insane. 
The chief indu.stries of the town are silk-weaving, woollen 
spitmiug, and shipbuilding. Population in 1876, 6643. 

FRANKKNBERG, an important manufacturing town 
of Saxony, circle of Zw'ickan, is situated on the Zschopau, 
7 miles N.hl of Chemnitz, The jirincijial buildings are the 
great church, restored in 1874-5, and the new town-houso. 
Fraukeuberg has extensive woollen, cotton, and silk raanu- 
facturos, and also dye-works and cigar factories. Its educa- 
tional establisliineiits include a city school, a real school, and 
a technical school for engineering, in (‘onnexion with which 
there is n chemical laboratory. I'opuktion in 1875, 10,402. 

FRANKENTIAUSEN, a town of Germany, principality 
of Schwartzbnrg-Rudolstudt, is situated on the Little 
Wipper, 36 miles N.N.E. of Gotha. It coiusists of an old 
and a new town, the hitter mostly rebuilt since a very 
destructive fire in 1833, and has an old castle, two 
churches, a seminar)^ for teachers, a hospital, and a new 
town-house. Its industries include the manufacture of 
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sugar, dgariii, and buttons^ and there is a salt mine in the 
^cinity. At Frankenhausen a battle was fought I5th May 
1525, in which the peasants under Thomas Miinser were 
defeated by the Saxon, Brunswick, and Hessian troops. 
Population in 1875, 4725. 

FRANKENSTEIN, a town in the Prussian province of 
Silesia, government of Breslau, is situated 35 miles S. by 
W. of the town of that name. It has a monastery of the 
charity friars, a garrison, aud an old castle. The principal 
manufactures are linen, woollen, and cotton goods, straw 
hats, chemical substances, and salt. Population in 1875, 
7492. 

FRANKENTHAL, a town in the Rhenish district of 
Bavaria, is situated on the Isenach, 9 miles N.W* of Mann- 
heim, and is connected with the Rhine by a canal 4 miles 
in length. It has a poorhouse, an infirmary, a deaf and 
dumb institution, an asylum for insane, aud the ruins of an 
old monastery. Its principal industries are the manufacture 
of machinery, bell-founding, and brewing. 

Frujikeiithal existed as a village in the 8tli cental y, but it owes 
its piospenty to a colony of Flemish Protestant refugees who settled 
theie in ir>62. After this it lose very lajmlly, so that in 1577 it 
bcetuiie a town. I'lic* Spaniards made an unMiecesaful attempt to 
coptnie it in 1621, niid it was taken by them in 16t>3, In 1689 it 
^\as burned to the ground hy the French, and it delivered itself 
to the same power in 1796. Poiiulatiou in 1875, 7907. 

FRANKFORT, a city of the United States, capital of 
Franklin county and of the State of Kentucky, is pictur- 
esquely situated on both sides of the Kentucky river, ou 
a space of elevated ground bounded by a bluff 150 feet 
high. It is distant 29 miles W.N.W, from Lexington, 
and 65 miles E, from Louisville, by rail The river is 
crossed at Frankfort by two bridges, and that portion of 
tlio town lying on the south side of the river is known 
as South Frankfort. The principal buildings arc the State 
lioubC, a marble building with u handsome portico sup- 
jiorted by Ionic columns, the institution for imbecile 
children, the State penitentiary, the county court-house, 
and the public hall The beautiful cemetery contains the 
remains of Daniel Boone, the pioneer of Kentucky, who 
died September 20, 1820. Frankfort has distilleries and 
flour and cotton mills, and a considerable trade in lumber. 
The river is navigable for steamers 40 miles above the city. 
Frankfort was laid out in 1787, and became the capital of 
the State in 1792, In 1862 it was occupied for a short 
time by the Confederates. The population in 1860 was 
3702, and in 1870, 6396, of w^hom 2335 W'ore coloured 

FRANKFOKT-on-the-Main, in Gorman FuANKFruT or 
Fuankfttrtii-am-1Main, one ol the principal cities of the 
German empire, in the circle of Wiesbaden, in the Prussian 
province of Hesse-N assail, and till 1866 one of the four 
free cities of Germany. It lies about 330 feet above the 
level of the sen, in 50“ 6' 43" N. lat. and 8“ 41' 9" E. long., 
22 miles E. of Mainz and 16 miles N. of Darmstadt. The 
position which it occupies is one of no small natural beauty 
in the broad and fertile valley of the Main, its northern 
horizon being formed by the soft outlines of the Taunus 
range. The surrounding country is richly clad with orchard 
and forest, and in the season of spring especially presents 
a prosjiect of indescribable luxuriance. In earlier times 
the city with its fortifications had the form of an irregular 
pentagon, of which the longest side was defined by the right 
bank of the rB cr ; but now that the fortifications have been 
demolished, new suburbs have spread out widely in all 
directions, and the village of Sachsenhauseu on the opposite 
side of the stream has extended in a similar fashion, so that 
the whole area of architectural occuj)ation measures about 
21 miles from E. to W., and abtmt 2 miles from N. to S. 
Even within the old enciiicture great transformations have 
been effected, and much of tlie quaint domestic architecture 
and the intricate network of narrow streets aud lanes has 
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given way to modem improvements. Only one side, for 
example, of the famous Judengasse or Jews’ Street is now 
standing, the other having been demolished since 1870; 
but the visitor can still see the house where Ludwig Borne 
was born m 1786, and the dingy and unpretentious pre- 
mises of No. 148 which saw the rise of the Rothschild 
family. When the whole of what remains of this street has 
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been pulled down and rebuilt, as it must be ere long, there 
will still be many less celebrated parts of the old city of no 
small interest as eloquent relics of bygone conditions of life. 
In the modern quarters Frankfort will compare favourably, 
both ill the general appearance of the streets and in the 
architectural character of individual buildings, with all 
except a very few of the greater cities of the Oontiuont ; and 
almost every year this is becoming more certainly true. 
Among the more spacious streets are the Sclione Aussicht or 
Beautiful Prospect along the Main, tho Kaiser-Strasae or 
Emperor Street, and the Zeil. The business of the city is 
largely concentrated in the Zeil, tho Rossmarkt or Horse 
Market, the Kaiscr-Strasso, Friedoiis-Strasse, and their im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The principal ecclesiastical building in Frankfort is the 
cathedral of Ht Bartholomew’s, which is situated not far 
from the river between tho Domplatz on tho N. and tho 
Weekmarkt on the S. The date of its first foundation is 
not precisely known. A church called Salvator’s was erected 
on tho site by Louis tho (lerman at least as early as 874 
A.D., and he enriched it with considerable donations, and 
instituted a chapter of twelve priests and an abb<it. Charles 
the Fat not only confirmed his father’s gifts in 882, but 
he added a nuna or ninth of the produce of Frankfort, 
Trobiir, Ingelheim, Kreiznuch, and other royal domains. In 
tho 1 2th century the church obtained possession of the skull 
of St Bartholomew, and by the early part of the 13th it 
appears to have been known as St Bartholomew’s church. 
Tho building was by that time in a very dilapidated con- 
dition ; and consequently Pope Gregory IX. urged tho 


faithful of the diocese of Main 2 to contribute to its restora- 
tion. When in 1315 the church w^'as appropriated to the 
religious ceremonies connected with the coronation of the 
emperors, it was found necessary to enlarge its dimensions. 
The eastern portion, consisting of the choir and two toweis, 
was pulled down and rebuilt on a larger scale about 1338, 
and in the same century the wings of tho traubopta and 
the imperial election chapel were added. The so-called 
P/arrthurm or Parson’s Tower was built betw^eeii 1414 and 
1512, In 1855 the interior was renovated; but on ilie 
night of tho 14th August 1867 the w'hole building uas laid 
in ruins by a conflagration. In 1869 F. J. Denziger, chief 
architect of tho llatisbon (or Regensburg) cathedral was 
entrusted with the work of restoration, and his task has 
been steadily prosecuted. The only portions of the cuter- 
prize uncompleted in 1878 were the cloister and the 
grand organ. In the interior are still to be seen tho 
high altar at winch after 15G2 the imperial coronations, 
were celebrated, the tombstone of the emperor Gunther (»f 
Schwarzburg, who died in Frankfort in 1349, and the tomb- 
stone of Rudolph, the last knight of Sachsenhausen, who 
died in 1371. The other Catholic churches are Loouhauls- 
kirche and Liebfrauenkireho, and the Deutschhauskirche 
in Hachson hausen. St Leonhard’s ranks second ti) the 
cathedral in point of antiquity, and is said to occupy tlio 
site of the palace of Charles the Oieat. It [lossesses a 
stained gloss wdndow above the high altar, with a Loid’s 
Supper by Haiis Holbein. Our Lady’s Cburcli was founded 
in 1322 by Schotfen Weigel of Wambach, w^as made col- 
legiate in 132C, and underwent a restoration in the second 
half of the 18th century. 8t Paurs (Paulskirchc), \hi 
principal church of the Evangelical Lutherans, wm built 
between 1780 and 1833 on the site of the old church of the 
Minorites, and is mainly interesting as the seat of the 
national parliament of 1848-49. The church of St 
Nicholas (Nicolaikirche) dates from the 13th century, and 
has a lino cast-iron spire erected in 1843. From 1570 to 
1721, and again from 1813 to 1841, it was used as a w'fuo- 
liouse. Ht Catherine’s was built about 1678-1080 on the 
site of an older buihling famous in Frankfort histoiy as llie 
place where the first Protestant sermon was preached in 
1.522. The principal synagogue — there are three altogetlicr 
- is aMauro-Byzantine structure erected between 1855 and 
1800 in room of an older synagogue of the Ifith centiny. 
Ot the secular 1 uildiugs in Frankfoit pcihaps the mos^ 
characteristic is the Ratldiaus or Romcr, which by a strange 
coincidence bears a name suggestive of, though not dcriicil 
from, its principal historical associatioiis. It was here, in 
the Walilzmimer or election room, that tho electors or their 
])lenipotentianps decided the choice of the emperors, and 
here, in tlie Kaisersaal or emperor’s hall, the coronation 
festival was held, at wdiich the new recipient of the crowui 
dined with the electois after having shown himself from the 
balcony to the jicople assembled in the Romerberg, ns the 
open place in trout of the building is called. The builtliug 
dates from the 15th century, and occupies the site of the 
Golden Swan and two private houses which fiom time im 
memorial had borne the name of tlio Homer. The Kaisersiial 
retained its antique appearance till 1843 ; but it is now 
ornamented with a series of modern paintings by A"eit, 
Jung, Ball cube rger, and a score of other German artists re 
]H‘esenting the “German” enqierors from Gharlemagne to 
Francis IT., in all tifty-tw'O. The palace of the prince ot 
Thuru and Taxis is a largo building in tlic old French style 
of considerable historical interest : from 1800 to I8l(i it 
w^as the residence of the “prince-primate,” or head of ll 
confederation of tlie Rhino ; after the battle of Leipsic it 
was occupied by Francis T, of Austria; and from 1810 to 
1860 the jiiirliament of the German confederation held its 
sessions witliiu its walls. The Ksehenheim Towner is a pic- 

IX. — 8f) 
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tarecK|ue relic of the ancient fortificationH dating from the 
middle of the 14th century. 

Hardly any fact about Frankfort ih more farniliar to the 
reatler ol Utmtho tlum that it has an old bridge over the 
Maiu» and that on the bridge there has been for centuries 
an iron crucifix huriiiounted by a somewhat insignificant 
figure of a cock, coniiiiemonxting, according to tradition, 
the unfortunate fowl winch first crossed the bridge, and 
thus fell a jirey it) the devil who, m hi^>e of a nobler 
victim, had hnUi Ins assistance to the original architect. 
The first dihtinct mention of a bridge ovei the river occurs 
in 1222, amJ the present structure dates from the 14th 
century. As Intii at least as 1475 the central span was not 
arched over. 'J’here are now fourteen arches in alk the 
total length of the bridge l)eing HGi) feet. The cock and 
cTiicdix are mentioned as cjarly as 1405, and antiquaries 
assert tliat it [irobalily murks the s]>ot where criminals m 
the olden time were flung into tlie river. About half a 
mile below the old bridge a new bridge, called the “ Untor- 
Mniii Briicko,'’ was constructed by \\ Schmick, between 
1872 and 1874; and about midway between the two lies 
the fuotbrnlae or “Stog," erected by the same engineer in 
and the first example of its kind in Geriuany. 
The Ober-Miiiri ” or U|)pcr-Main Bridge was opened to 
traffic in the spring of 1878. Several tither bridges for 
railway purjioses are projected. 

Few cities of the Hame size as Frankfort are so richly 
furnished with literary, sciiMitifie, and artistic institutions, 
or ]>ossesK so many handsoine buildings ai>[)r(>priated to 
their service. The town theatre was built between 1780 and 
1827 in a Dutch French .style, and was lestuieu in 1855 ; 
and as it has proved too small for the wants of the people, 
a new ojicra house lias been erected near the BockoiiLeim 
gate, after tli(‘ plans of Proicssor Luca of Berlin. There is 
a public [ucture^gallery in the Saalhof, containing works by 
Huns Uolbem, Grunowald, Vuiidyek, Teniers, Van der 
Neei\ Hans von Culmbach, Lucas Cranach, Muj*tin Bchon, 
ike The iincleuH of the colloclion is of very ancient date ; 
considcrablo additions were made in 1803 at the seculuriT'a' 
tiofi ol tJie monasteries ; iu 1830 Ernst Fr. K, PrehrPs 
cabinet of more than 850 small oil-paintings was presented 
by bis heirs, and 220 that had belonged to Johann G. Clu* 
Daoms were added m 18r)(>, in term$ of lus bequest. The 
Stadel Art Institute (Stadel’sclie Kilnst rn.siitut) takes its 
name from Johann Friedrich Stadel, w'ho not only left his 
collection of paintings, engravings, and othei pioperty to 
tlie town, but appropriated a nullioii niaiks to the election 
ot ,m instibute and college. Its picture gallery and cabinet 
ol LMigravingH are both extremely rich in works of Goimau 
art the latter in 1874 had 54,300 plates In the town 
libiary, winch is kejit in a building ei'ected between 1820 
and 1825, there are upwards of 100,000 volumes; and 
dinono uh rarer ticjiHures are a Gutenberg Bible printed at 
Mam/ between 1450 and 1455, another on ])aichineut dated 
1 P)2, the Itisfihitioues Ju&tinianiy Mainz, 1408, the Thvuor- 
with woodcuts by IJans ScliLuitelein, Abyssinian 
manuscripts prc.seiited by the African traveller Huppel, and 
luitograplis of Luther, Alolanchthon, Wallenstein, Napoleon 
1 , Goethe, Sclnller, tkc. Tiie Betlimann Museum owes its 
celebrity principally to DanneckeFs Ariadne, but it uko 
possesses the original plaster model of Thurwaldsori B Ea 
trance ot AU'.'candcr the Great into Babylon. Among the 
scientilic institutions perhaps the chief place belongs to those 
named after J tiJlii. SenckeiiWg, the physician. Seiickou- 
berg himself founded both the Burger or citizens^ hospital 
and the medical institute, with an anatomical theatre, botani- 
cal garden, and library , and a society of natural science 
{SmeWnbertfsche Natui fumhemle Gtsellsvha/()\\vi& instituted 
m his honour in 1817, and now^ possesses an extensive and 
valuable museum. I^arge gardens were opened iur the 


patients of the citizens' hospital in 1851, and in 1875 new 
buildings were added* A physical association was founded 
in 1824, an association for geography and statistics in 1836, 
a medical association in 1845, the association for history 
and uicLunology in 1857, and the free German institute for 
science, art, and general culture in 1859. An association 
for tixe cultivation of classical and especially of clmrch 
music (the Cacilien Verein) was instituted by Schclble in 
1818, and a similar association (the Buhl’sche Vereiu) by 
iluhl in 1851 ; and there are several other musical unions, 
such as the Phillmrmonische Verein, the Liedcrkranz, <kc. 
In 1858 u zoological garden wa.s opened by a joint etock 
company near the Rockenheini Koad ; and in 1873 it was 
translerrod to a new site on tJie Pfingstweide or Pentecost 
Meadow, and assigned to a new company. When in 1868 
the dnkc ol Nassau ulfered tlie plants ol his winter garden 
lor sale, a company, the Palm Gulden Company, wa.s formed 
at Fiankfort, which purchased the collection, and established 
what is now the most beautiful of all the pleasure-grounds 
in the city. 

Besides the Btirgcr Hospital already mentioned, Frank- 
fort has several large institutions for the sick and iniirm. 
The Holy Ghost Hospital, originally founded in 1278 for 
invalid pilgrims, is now appiopdatcd to the seivants and 
appi entices ol Frankfort citizens. Its convalescent hospital, 
opened in 1868 at the JSluinkur, was the first establish- 
ment of the kind m Germany. It maintains in each of 
the fourteen quarters of the town a jdiyhiciun, a surgeon, 
and ail ajMithecary for* the gratuitous assistance of tlie poor. 
The new asylum lor the insane, with room for 200 jiatients, 
was elected between 1859 and 1863, partly by public sub- 
scnption, and partly by a donation of 100,000 flonns from 
IJetr von Wiesenimtten, Fur its deaf and dumb institution 
tlie town is indebted to Ludwig Kosel, who iu 1827 started 
witli three pupils ; and it was at his suggestion that the blind 
asylum was established by the society for the furtherance 
of the useful aits. The Waisoiihaus or orpluiu as)lum 
erected iu 1829 is no longer eiiqdoyed for its original pur* 
pose, as it has since 1 800 been thought better to board the 
orphan cLildien with families m the neighbouring villages 
of IJeli, Wacbtersbach, A’C. It is suflicient to mention tb© 
Jewish infirmary, built at the expense of the llothselnlds ; 
the new Jewkh lios})ital, erected iu J874, Di CUiiisL’s 
cliildron’s hosjiital, originated in 1835 ; and the matcimty 
ituspilal, opened m 1 855. Among tlioniimeious ussociutions 
ft)i benevolent puriioses are i\\Q FiaKeii’-Vcrcin oi ladies' 
uiiioii, founded iu 1813 foi the as.si8tiinco of Mck fuinilies 
and women iu cliddbed , the Jewish ladies' union for the 
education of ori)han girls, the association tuigiiiated in 
1851 for taking charge of infants during the woiking 
hours; the Vestulozzi union (1840) for the education ol 
neglected chilJien, and its auxiliary the Siluibuth institute 
foi Protestant boys (1805); the prison associution. dating 
from D»08 , and the Martha asylum, dating from 1860, 

Frankfort has always been much inoie of a commercial 
than an industrial town, and at piesent it manufactures 
little else but Frunkfoit black, waxcloth, jcvvtdlery, gold and 
silver thread, tapestry, and such like articles. Bockenheim, 
however, a small towm with which it is connected by tramw^ay 
lines, IS a flourishing manufacturing centre ; and the Frank- 
fort capitalists arc connected walh the industnal entci prises 
of Wiesbaden, llanau, Gtleubach, &c. There arc two great 
fairs lield iu the town, — the Ostermesae or spring fair, and 
the llerbstmesse or autumn fair. The former, which was 
the original nucleus of all the commercial prosperity of the 
city, begins on the second Wednesday before Faster; and 
the latter on the .second Wednesday before the 8th of Stqj- 
tember. They last three weeks, and the la.st day save one, 
cttllcil the Xi.ckiic1ie&ia(f, is distinguished by the influx of 
people from the neighbouring country. The trade in 
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Qeatber is of great aad growing importance. A horse fair 
lia<) been held twice a year since 1862 under tlie patronage 
of the agricultural society ; and the wool market was re- 
instituted in 1872 by the German Trade Society. Frank- 
fort has long been famous us one of the principal banking 
centres of Europe ; and throughout the city there are 
upwards of 220 banking oflices. The bo-callod “ Frank . 
fort Bank*’ was founded lu 1854, with a capital of 
10,000,000 gulden. The exchange occupies a building 
opposite the Paulskirche, erected since 1840 according 
to the plans of Sliiler of BerlUi ; and it is rcinurkablo 
for the large business that is done in (loveruincnt stock, 
lu the 17th century the town was the seat of a great book- 
trade j but it has long biicu distanced in this department 
by Lei]Ksic. The Frankfarter Jouruaf was founded in 
1015, the Postzf>l(ictHjf 111 1016, the Frankfurter 

Ztkimg m IS50, and the Frankfurter J^renae in 1800. The 
zoological garden compiiuy publish a monthly iiiaganne 
devoted to the po[)iilari/.atioii of natural liisU^iy; and the t 
ISenckenberg .society have issued Trataarfnani since 1854 5. ^ 
There are foiu lailway statmus in Frankfort: by the 
Weser station the tiaveller leaves for Nauheim and Cassel, j 
for flomburg, for Kioiiberg, and the north generally; from 
the Tauuus station lie proceeils along the rigiit bank of the I 
river to Mainz; Irom the Neokur station he leaves for j 
Darmstuilt and the south, and for \fainz by the line along the • 
left bank of the river; and from the llanau station he pro- ' 
ceedr* eastwards. In Sachsciihauseu there is the Offenbach- | 
Hanaii station. The Nockar railway crosses the river by a 
bridge erected in J 840 -48, which is also used by the i 
Otlbiibach and the “ Liuksniauiisch ” Hues, Several other 
briiiges across the river are projected in couneKum with 
the scheme for centralizing the railway systems. Ooui- 
munication within the town is facilitattid by tramways; 
and there is also a line ull the way to Bockenbeiiu. 

Frankfort lias been the birllipl ice of not a few of the 
most celebrated men of Germany. J (i »Schlossei the his- 
torian, Feuerbach the j)Uilosophor, Kirchuer the scholar and 
iiatuialist, (Element Brentano, Bcttiua von Arnim, and 
Ludwig Boiae, aie all in the list, but what the city con- 
siders its highest literary distiiictum is the tact that Johann 
Wolfgang (iouthe was burn iu 1711) at No 23 Hirscli- 
graben. In 180,3 tln‘ house Mas purchased tor 50,(100 
lloiius by the Free German “ Jloclistift ” (or Oruud Asso- 
ciation) fur the sciences, arts, and general culture, and ' 
thus made fur ever the cuminon [>roperty of ihi* German 
people. The .society consists of inemberh in all jiarts of tlie 
M’orld, associated by aflmiiMtiun of llie jioet. Under the 
direi'tion ol Otto Volga the house lias been as much as 
possible put into tlie state in which it was iii Goethe s youth, 
and at the same time the rooms are turned into .so many 
little mnseuins of Goethe literatiiie and art. Oil the high 
grounds to the south of the river there is a spot, now known 
the Guthe Buhe, or Goethe’s Best, where the poet is i 
hiid to have admired the prospect of his native town, and ' 
there a tasteful wooden tower in the Swiss chalet style 
was built in 1877 by the Verscliouerungs-Vercin, or associa- 
tion for the beautifying of the city. The Goethe statue 
was erected in 181 1 in what is now the Goethe Platz to tlie ! 
north ol the Hossmarkt; it was designed by Sebwanthaler, I 
and cast iu the royal foundry at Munich. 1 

Of memorial monuments the largest and most elaborate J 
ill Frankfort is that erected iu 1858 iu liouour of tlie early j 
German printers. It was modelled by Ed. von der Laiisitz ' 
and executed by Herr von Kreis. The statues of Gutenberg, I 
Fust, and Schdffer form a group on the top ; an oma- . 
men ted frieze iiresents medallions of a number of famous 
priuters ; below those are figures retiresenting the towns of 
Mainz, Straaimrg, Venice, and Frankfort; and on the 
corners of the pedestal are allegorical statues of theology, 


poetry, science, and uidustry. The Schiller statue, erected 
in 1863, is the work of a Frankfort artist, Dudmanu. A 
monument iu tlie Bockenheim Anlagc, dated 1837, pre- 
serves the memory of GuioUet, the burgomaster, to whom 
the town is mainly indebted for the beautitul piomenu'les 
which occupy the site of the old fortification : and siuulur 
monuments have been reared to Senckcid>eig (1803;, Btth- 
mauu, and Wiesenhiitten. A statue of Chaileinagne a<lonis 
the old Main bridge. 

The new cemetery (opened iu contains the grevea 

of Ailhiu* Schopenhauer and FiAerbacb, of Passavant the 
biographer of Buphael, Ballenbergor the artist, Hessemer 
the arcliitect, Soniuu'i iing the naturalist, Dr Bolimer, 
and Btadel. I'Le Bethmann vault attracts attention by 
three bas-reliefs fiom the chisel of Tliorwaldsen ; and tlie 
Keichenbacli mausoleum i.s a vast pile designed by Ile.sseiiuT 
at the command o( William II. of llcsse, and adorned 
with sculj»tures l>y Zueiger and Von diT Lausitz. In the 
Jewish section, which is walled off horn the lest of the 
1)111*3 ing-giouiid, Ibe most remarkable tombs me those of 
the Bothschild family. 

The piesenl niiuiicipal coiistitutnni of tbi* town diites 
from 1807, and conforms to the Prussian s\stein, I’he 
electors idiooser)! representatives for a term of 0 yujiis ; 
and every two years a third of the number retne, but are 
eligible i<n re-clcLtion. The 51 )e]>resenfalive^ elett twelve 
town couiicillors, six of whom receive a salmy and siu'vo 
ft»r 12 years, while the rest receive no salaiy mid seive ior 
0 years. The chief burgomastei is nominuted by the king 
for 12 year.% ami the kbcoiuI bnrgoniuster musi iecei\e iho 
king’s recognition. Since 187t) ihe town hiis bet n sintpluul 
with wati'i* from the Vogelsberg and the Spis^ait by fho 
Fiankfiirter Quell wusserleitung Gescdlsehutt at tlie rule td 
about a million cubic feet jkt da}, tbe natural tuvssnio 
being sufficient to carr}" the W'atei to the highest stones 
The population of Fiankloit has conlimuMl almost stemlily 
to increiiHe since the beginning of the ceiitinw, tin* veuily 
percentage va 13*11 ig from 0‘1 in 1813 to 8 1) in 1872 In 
1817 the civil pojimlation was 4 I, ‘158, in 1810, 55,209, 
in 1819, 58,599; in 1855, 03,195, and in 18t;i, 77,372. 
'rhe e\ents o( I8t»0 led to a de**line, and in 1807 the 
niimlua* was only 75,918. By 1871 it had again ii'^eii to 
89,205, in 1872 it was 97,230; in 1873, 102,080; and 
111 1875, I0.‘bl3(>. liieludiiig Uio suburban vdlages (Born- 
lieim 10,0c5, Bockenheim 13,043, Obeuad 4009, and 
Boddbeiiu 3903), the total is 131,770. 

Ifi.sfoni 'riiongli 11)i> I5»n»!ms u'ltMiJilv li.ul M tthMiiuils ui tlie 
vnllry of tin IMaiii, at JM.itliiu inn ( Wii'slt.Mlon) jini Novus Vif\H 
(llt‘il(h*nilii'ijii ), tlivic is no tlint llo* sit<' <a rinnkloit \mih 

peiiuuiiciitly ix'iitpml tli(‘ lunviil oi tin- FninU-* fnnn whom 

It cleiivrs Its iiaitu'. Fnllini f’ln lis of IM.nii/, nnhs d, nssiitid in 
tin* einl of tin* IMtIiMiilinv thut In- li.nl i*pigni}»hu nvnlcin n h»r 
tlin stall meiit lli.il Fi.mkfoil was ftniinlnd by tin* hninaiis in the 
2«l cniituiy of tlu' f'lnisti.m eta, ainl that hy thn IU\ U liad 

1mm onn* a gnnil foilifn*il cMtv, hut nnfmtunntvlv none ol llie insi iip- 
tions to which he leh ind have « vei h(M‘n sljown to « xist Popular 
tiaditiou eoiunM ts tin* oiigiiiot tin* town \v it h tin* Instoj v of ( diaile- 
iiiagne, asserting lliat tin name Fiankloit jh due to tin* (ml that 
ouee, wlini he w*as ntrratnig fiom the Saxons, heand his trankish 
anny were safely eoiidin UmI aeross tin* liver hy a dcs*, and that 
S.iefjsenhausen \mis so (*alled hei'aust* he .s(*ttletl tln'i* a eolony of 
tlie Saxons wdiom h(» had snhdued. 'hhe lirst tiuly hi'-tonud notn e 
of the tc)wn oteuis in 7th‘h win*!! Kginh.ircl, < 'hnilenmgne’s hio- 
giapliei, trllsns fluit he spent the wintii in tin* x jlla Pninkonovnid 
Next yi‘.ir then* is mention more tluiu oin e of a i(*val ]»ala<e th<*ie, 
and the e.-ulv impoitanee of the place is indiealed hy the tael tliat 
it was rhos(‘ii as the seat of an eeeh*siastieal toninji, wlinh was 
attended not only hy (it rman but hy Fn neh and It.'di.in hisln^ps, 
as well ns by two papal legates Idle name Kr.inkloit is also ioninl 
in st'veial oiheial tiocninwiitH of Cliailemagne's n ign nnd Iroin tlie 
notiees tlial oei in 111 thoenily ehroniules and ilniTteisit would appe.ir 
that tlie ]>laee W'lis tin* most ]»ojiulous at loust ol tlie nunieious \ ilkig< s 
of the Minn distrh t. Dining tlie (’ailovingian peiiod it wa- ihe 
seat of no fttw<*r than IH imperial eonncils or eolh^juies The town 
was probably at first built on an island lu the iivci. It was uinuu- 
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ally gov<Tne<l by a rnyal offtopr or fuior tiomimcu% an«l tlown even 
to the f)f tbr empire it remfliiied a jM»r»*Jy imperiol or royal 
town. U /^nelimlly UMpared \anoiis pnviJi^^es aieJ l)y the <*lo»4j of 
the ]4th mitury the only mark of »ie}>c‘inleiioe whs the payment of 
a yearly bi'i. I/Ouim tlic JhouHdwN'lt even inoie fie<(ueiitly at Frank- 
foit thiin his fiithei hud tlone, and ulxmt H23 he built hnriHLdf a new 
pulure, the basis ot the Infer Saalliof. In S2‘J ami S23 two ^eat 
diets weie belli in the puluce, and at the former there were premuit 
deputies fnnu the eaMtern Slavs, the A vara, and the Normana. 
Tile plaee oontinu(*d to le a favourite residence with the 

Oennan, and he died there in S7<J By the rest of the ('arlovingnm 
kind's It jens fieipicntlv visited, and this neglect mitt naturally 
greatr^r dunn;.^ tie* pernxl of the Saxon and Salic emfMirora from y08 
to 1137. |)iets, however, were held in the town in ti51, H)16, 1069, 
and 1109, .irid tfuineils iii 3000 and 1006. From a privilege of 
Henry IV’, in H»71, giuntiug the city of Woniis freedom from tax 
in tie ir Hide with Several royal eitiea, it apin^ara that Frankfort 
was even tie n a pla<’e of Home comrnereml importance. In 1217 
we find ineiitioii made of an iinperml mint ami acorn uiaiketin tho 
town Alio'it 1227 it was already in jxisHeMsiou of a yearly fair. 
Betwt en 1 1 and the beginning ol. the iiiteriegniim it Haw 21 diets, 
and tint of 1142 gave rian to the Guelph ami Ohibtdline parties. 
No fean til in 10 new churelieH were erected in the 60 ycara from 
1220 to 1270. It waa aiiout the aaiiie period, probably in 1240, 
lh.it tin* .le.is first settled in the town. In the contest which Homs 
the Ihivai.diii Tii.iintiiincd with the papal throne Frankfort sided 
with tin < mperor, and it w.is conse<|uently place<l imdei an inter- 
dict for 20 years from 1029 to 1.349. <hi liouis's death it refused 
to aerept tilt* papal conditions of paidon, and only yielded to 
(dial lea IV , the pajial elect, when (lUntlicrof Schwarzhurg thought 
it more pnidenl to iihdicalf in his favour, ('harles grunted th<* city 
a lull amnesty, and eoiifiimed lU liberties and [irivileges. By tho 
famous liull of 1356, c.ilhsl by W'ay of distinetion tho Golden Bull, 
or, after the emyieior, /hz/hi (^arohmf, Frankfort is dechued tho 
MOait of the luipeiiiil eluclioiis (Wahlstadt Reiches), and it still ]>u*- 
Herves ail ofheial eoutemponneous copy of the oiigiual document as 
the most pre< loiH of tho idght imperial bulls in its possession. In 
the I7th and ISth ('(Mituries, says Kiiegk, the bull was rcguidcd as 
the mod iiotalde sight of tho city, ami was only cvhibitcil to persons 
of high rank. From the date of Die laill to tJie elost* of tht‘ empire, 
Fraiikioit retained the position of “ WahlsLidt,” and only five of tho 
two-and twenty inon irehs who lulod during that period were elected 
elsewhere In 13SH 89 Fiankfoitassisted the South-Uerman towns 
in then wars wulh the pmices ami nobles, and in a eouseipiimt 
biitth* with tlio tioops of the Balatinate, the towm bmiiuT wa.s lost 
and cariif'd to Kronlieig, where it w'us long pii*ser\ed as a tiophy. 
On peiee being comdudcd in 1391, the town had to pay 12,562 
llorins, ind this hiought it into gr<'at liiianeial dillictiUies. In tho 
couise ot the iievt fe) yeuis debt was coiitruetod to the amount of 
126,772 llonns The iliot at Worms in 1495 chose Frankfort as 
the seat (if th(* iiewdy instituted Inipeiial (^hamher, or “7»Vi(7i.s- 
for the settlement of discussions betw'uen the dif- 
feieiit st lies ol th(‘ ennuie ; and it was not till 1527 th.it the ehamher 
was lernoved to Spues At the Reformation Frankfort heart ilyjoined 
th(' I’rotest.int party, ami in oonse(pieiiee it W’as huidly tieatoil both 
l»> tlie (MujH-roi* (diaries V and liy t!iu iirelil)isho[i of Mainz It ro- 
fiised to snli'^eiihe the Augshurg K(‘eess, but at tbe baine time it was 
not tiinrdh) tli.iL it was nrevaih^d to join the Siimlkaldie lioague. On 
tlio failun* »if this eoiifoderatioii it opened its gates of its owiiaecoid 
to tlu‘ nripioial gtuieral Bureu on 29th Dec. 1546, uUhongh he hinl 
])assiul by the iity, which he eomsidered too strong foi the fore»>s 
uudei hiH < omm.iud The emperor w'as merciful enough to lea>o it 
in posHcssioii of Its piivileges, but be intlicted a Hue ot 80,000 gt>hl 
gulden, and the citi/eiis had to endure till Oct 1547 the presence 
of from 8(M)() to 10,000 soldiers. This resulted in a|K'.stilence whioli 
not only lessened the population hut tliieatcned to give tho death* 
blow to tile gie.vt annual fairs ; and at the close of the war it was 
iomid th.vi it had cost the city no li*ss than 228,931 gulden. In 
1522 riiUikforl was invested for three weeks by Maurice of Saxony, 
who wMs still 111 aims against the eiiijuTc^r, but it continued to hold 
<Mit till pe.i(’<> was concluded hetw'cen tho principal comhatants. 
Betwci u 1612 .md 1016 occurred the gmit Fettmilch insurrection, 
uiluips th< most Kunaikable episode in the iiiteiiial history of Frank- 
oil. Tie* magistiticy had been iictpiiiing more and more thecbanic- 
terot all i>ligiiehv , all power was practically in the hamls of ii fow 
elosel\-i« 1 ited t.imilies, nml thegiavest ]unMilatjon and malversation 
took pl.ifc without Inndniiiee The ordinary eitimis were loustnl to 
as^^•It thill lights, and they found hinders in Fettmilch, Oerngi'o«.s, 
iiml Si ho(ip, who eiirmsl the contest to dangerous ex ceases, but 
laeki'd ubjlitv to bring it to a Nuceessful i.ssue. An iiii}.>eiial coniims- 
smn w IS ultimately iippointed, and the tlirec pnncipal culprits and 
s(‘\e!al of th« 11 assoiMutes weio ex(*cntMl in 1616, with the barbarous 
(h'Viees o tljo tunes. It was m»t till 1861 tlmt tlie bust tnouldenng 
h(‘ud (d tlie F»‘ttmih‘h companvdioppfvlnnnotieed fi oiii that old tow'er 
wlu h, fiom its position m‘ai tin* oiidge, is known as the Hnnkeii- 
tlmnij In tin* words of Di Kn(‘gk, wlio has f mulshed a detailed Ins* 
buy of the whole peiUKl, the insuirietioa completely destro}e(l tho 


jwlitical power of the guilds, gave new strength to the supremacy of 
tin* patrieiatu, and brouglit no furtluT advantage to the rest of *tbr 
citizens than a lew impiovenieiits in the organization and adminia* 
tratiott of tlio magistracy. The Jew’s, who had been attacked by 
the iiopular party, were solemnly reinstated by iiiijterial commund 
in all their previous privileges, and received full coin|)eDsation for 
their losses. 1 luring tho Tliuty yp4ii.s‘ War Fianktort did not 
C8ca|>e. In 1631 Gustavus Adolphus gai’risoned it with 600 men, 
who remained in possession till they were expelled lour yeans later 
by the im{>erial general Lamboy. Jn 1792 the citizens had tojiwy 
2,000,000 mildcn t« the French general Gustine, and in 1796 KIcIh’I 
liombarded the town, and exacted 8,000,000 francs. The independ- 
ence of Frankfort was brought to an end in 1806, on the foimatimi 
of the Gonfeileration of the Khin(* ; and in 1810 it was made the 
capital of a graiid-duehy of Frankfort, which had an aiea of 3216 
square miles, with 30*2,100 inhabitants, and w*as divided into the 
lour districts of Fiaiikfort, AschaOetibiiig, Fulda, and Hanau. 

Gu the reconstitution ot Germany in 1816 it again became a free 
city, and in the following year it was declared the seat ol the 
German < ’on federation. In April 1833 oceuiied what is kiiowm m 
the Frankfort Riot (Fiankfurler Attentat), in which a number 
of German students, assisted by the ]»easai)f.H of the vicinity, 
atteiiqited to break u]» the diet. 'Fhe city joined the German 
Zollveieiu in 1836. During the revolutionary period of 1848 the- 
]M;ople of Fiunkfoit took a chief ])ort in political movements, and 
the sti*eels of the to^vn were more than once th<* scene of conlhct. 

Ill tho w’ar of 1866 rvere on the Airstrian side. On the 16th 
of July the Prussian tiwps, under General Vogel von Falkeii- 
stein, entered the town, anti on the 8th of Octobei it was formally 
ineoi'porated w'lth the Pnissiau state. A fine of 6,()(X),00U florins 
was exacted. Jn 1871 the tre.ity which conchided the Franco- 
German war was signed in the Swan Hotel by ITince Bismarck and 
Jules Fttvre, and it is consctjucutly known as the Fiunkfoit Peace. 

Sen ndlimcr, Urkunthnhueh dcr Jinchs/tfadt hranlfurt, IHJIO; KlichntM, Ue 
ttrhiOUeUtr Slndt Fratikjurty 1KO7-1810 , toi'ilcin, Naihhaqt’, 

/’mwA/wr/ji, ISI',1 , Tabltau histotiqne ot tofMMjmphujuf Uo f'ranr/ort, Fiunkfnit, 

1828. Aiitlho(lun{fen ubor Pkunicli \fO(»jr(ipln$i ho Vot hafinmto von FntnAfitt t 
am A/iitn, 183S-11 , Iviiia, Jlottormrh'topofjr iit »cht ( thunfj von Frttnkfitt t, 184'V 
MHiilaice}, (M^orsuhft 1H41, nnU Jiur &tatt<*tik Frankjurtg^ , 

Hutteun, OorUnho lio%chrtlhun<i dor Htadt Frani/utt, IHCl, and Kaigefdom .u 
Fi auk furt, 18«5» ; K i leak, Ut trhtrhto von Ft auk/nrt, 1871, Art hiv fur F* nnk fmtn 
Oftthtrhto umi IHI‘J-1871, Stiitki*!, Ntuoro (foiohiihfo ron Flunk furt^ 

1H7I 7.1, Ukj it/z/f/et/xmA’a of the .Hwicty la liankfoit far inHtor\ uritl \r(hw*o- 
h>ay. WiivtiW'tWm'it Fuhitr (lurth Fiankfm t ft M vml Vmgtbunffon U\u (\ait) In 
iSdl Fi W Delkcskarnp publiHluMl a beaiiriful MaiooniUn Flan von Frankfurt 
a M UTul gemot tiachtfon Vnopbung , nuch der JSatut au/genotnmon und anj 
geomoti i$thei Jiagis tn yoyolst/mu geteichnot, (HAW ) 

FHANKFOUT-ON TIIE-ODFU, in German FmnkfvrU 
an-der-Oihr^ a town of Germany at the head of a goicrn- 
ment in the IViiBsian jirovince of Brandenburg, about 50 
inilcs in an easterly direction fnun Berlin. The town pio- 
per, w’hich has far outgrow*n tlio limits of its ancient walls, 
lies on the left of tho river, but it ns romiectecl by a w ooden 
bridge 900 feet long wutU the .suburb of Oamin. Among 
the more irnjiortant bui]ding.s aie tho Brotestunt church of 
St Mary’s (the OberkircLe), a handsome brick edifice of 
the !3th century, the Bonmii Catholic church, the Jewish 
synagogue, the llnthlmuH, dating from 1C07, and bearing 
on its southern gable the sign of the Ilanseatit* League, the 
city infirmary, three hospitals, an oiqihaii asylum, a work- 
house, a theatre, the Frederick gymnasium, and the pro- 
vincial industrial school The university of Frankfort, 
which was founded in 1506 by the elector of Brandenburg, 
Joachim I., was removed to Ifresluu in 1811, and the 
university buildings are now occiqued by the Kcalscliulc. 

As tbe chief town of a province, PVankiort is the seat of a 
court of appeal, a genet al commission, and a number of 
administrative boards. Its industry is mainly devoted to 
the manufacture of iron*w*are.s, pottery, pap(3r, /Jlk and 
woollen goods, bone-dust, chocolate, and liqueurs. Being 
situated on the high road from Berlin to Silesia, command- 
ing an extensive sy.stem of water communication by mean.s 
of the Oder and its canals to the Vistula and the Elbe, and 
in modern times having become an important railway 
junction, it maintains no small commercial activity, which 
is further fostered and concentrated by its three annual fairs / 
held respectively at Rf*minisca e or tlie second Sunday in 
Lent, at Sjb Margaret’s day, and at Martinmas. The popu- 
lation, w’hicb in 1849 was 29,969, had at tbe census of? 

1875 attained to 47,170. The municipal existence of* 
PVankfort goes back to 1253, when it was colonized by 
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Frankish merchants introduced by John and Conrad of 
Brandenburg, who had recently conquered the district from 
the Wends. The principal facts in its external history arc — 
the siege which it successfully sustained against the 
emperor Charles IV. in the time of the pretender Waldemar; 
the papal e 7 :comtnuiucation in 1126, on account of its 
quarrel with the bishop of Lebiis; the siege of the Hussites 
u\ 1432, of the Poles in 1450, and of the duke of Sagau in 
1 177 ; and its capture by Gustavu-i Adolphus in 1631, and 
by the Russians in 1759. The presence of the Russians 
t»ii this occasion cost the tow’u 300,000 thalers, and In the 
earlier part of the following century the continual quarter 
mg of foreign troops created great destitution, compelling 
tlie magistrates to procure u loan of 208,000 thalers. 
Ewald von Kleist died in the town in August 1759, from 
the effectH of a wound received in the battle at the neigh- 
bouring village of Kunersdorf ; a monument was erected over 
lus grave in the “park*' in 1779. Henrich von Kleist was 
born in the town in 1776 and Franz von Gaudy in 1800. 

Sfti K 14 Oissch der I'm vent itaf mid Sludt Frankfurth, 

lS(Sj, and th»* der Stndt Frankjart^ of Sachso (1830), Spieker 

(1833), and I'hilq.pi (1865). 

FHANKINCENSR,^ or Olibanx^m- (Gr.jXt/Javwro?, later 
; Lat, or ; Ileb , Ar., Turk., 

ijhifunluk ; Hind., ^fanda hirostv')^ si giim-resiii obtsiined from 
CM tain specio.s of trees of the genus BoaweHuif and natural 
order Jin7*Hera(W, Tlio members of the genus are pos 
s.'-seri of the following characters : — Baik often jiapyrace- 
ous j leaves deciduous, compound, alternate, and impari- 
])muiite, with leallets serrate or entire ; flowers in racemes 
or panicles, white, green, yellowish, or pink, having a small 
]>t‘rsistent, 5*dentate calyx, 5 petals, 10 .stamens, a sessile 3 
t ) 5- chambered ovary, a long style, and a 3-lobed .sUgira; 
trait trigonal or pentagonal , and seed comprcsse;d. Dr 
Gojrge Biidwood {Traiia, Lin. Sue,, xxviL, 1871) distin- 
guishes five .species of Boswellia (A) B, thuriferay Colebr. 
f H. glabra and B. serrata, lloxb.), indigcuious to the moun- 
tainous tracts of central India and the Coromandel coast, 
and B, papyri fern (Flosslea florihutulay Eudl.) of Abyssinia, 
which, though both thuriferous, are not known to yield any 
of the olibanuin of commerce ; and (B) B, Frereana (see 
Elemi, vol. viii. p. 122), B, Bkan Dajiana, and B. Carterii, 
the “Yegaar,*' ‘‘Mohr Add," and “Mohr Madow*' of the 
Boiiiali country, in East Africa, tho lust species including a 
variety, the “ Maglirayt d’Sheclmz'' of Iladramaut, Arabia, 
all of which arc sources of true frankincense, or olibanum. 
The trees on the coast of Adel are described by Captain G 
B. Keinjitliorue as growing, without soil, out of polished 
tiJ.uble rocks, to which they arc attached by a thick oval 
mas.s of substance resembling a mixture of lime and mortar : 


* Stephen Skinner, M. I). {Fti/mnlogicoji LuKfuce AngiicancPt Lontl., 
1671 ), giv(‘s the derivation: “ Fninkiiu’ense, Thus, q d. Iiicensiiiui (t.c ) 
Tliiis Tjibere sen I.iberaliter, ut in sama of1i(‘us par cst, adolendum." 

^ “.Sic olibanmn dixeio j>ro thure ex Giveeo 6 AiBai'or’* (Halmasius, 
r. *S*. PUmanir MxrmtatwneSy t n. p, 920, b. F., Traj. ad Kben., 
10S9, fol.) So also Fiirhs {Op. DidacJ,^ pars. ii. p. 42, 1604, fol ), 
“OHu inis non sine risu I'liuhtorum, Graioo artioulo adjeoto, Olxbanua 
vocatur.” The term oldutno was used in ceoleHiastical Latin ns early 
a-» the pontihoate of Buiiediet IX.. in tbo 11th century. (Sea Ferd. 
I’kdu-llus, Jlalial^acray tom. i. 108, I)., Von., 1717, fol.) 

^ So <lebignated from its whiteness (J O Stuckius, Sacror. et 
Stirif/c Oent. Desrrip., p. 79, Lugd. Bat, 1695, fol.; Kitto, Cpd. 
Jlihl Lii.y ii p. 800, 1870). cf, Lahcn^ the Somali name for cream 
fR F. Burton, Firnt Footst(>p8 tn K. Africa, p. 178, 1866). 

■* Wiitten Loxian by Gamas da Horta {Artnnai. et SimpU Medica^ 
IlUt , V. CltLSti Atiehatxs Mxohcorum Lib. fkpi.^yt. 167, 1606, 
fid ), and stated to have been derived by the Arabs from the Greek 
name, the term less commonly used by them being Conder : cf. 
Smskrit Kunda. Aocordin^j to Colebrooke (in Asiatick Res., ix. 
1 » 379, 1807), the Hindu writers on Materia Mediea use for the resm 
ul IloHUhllia thnrifera the designation Vundwru. 

® A term apidied also to the lesinous exudation of Pinus limgi folia 
(see Hr E. J. Wanng, Phar macopceia of India, p. 62, Loud., 1868. 
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the purer the marble the finer appears to bo the growth of 
the tree. The young trees, he states, furnish the most 
valuable gum, the older yielding inoroly a clear glutinous 
fiuid resembling copal varnish.^ To obtain the frankincenhe 
a deep incision is made in the trunk of the tiee, and below 
it a narrow strip of bark five inches in length i.s peeled off. 
When the milk like juice (‘^spuma piiiguis,'’ rim>) wliich 
exudes ha.s hardened by exposure to the atmosphere, the 
incision la dee]>ened. In about three mouths the rt‘.sin has 
attained the required degree of consistency. 'Ihc st^asoii for 
gathering lasts from May until the first rains in Seidcinber. 
The largo clear globules are scraped off into baskets, and 
the inferior quality that has run down the tree is collected 
separately. The coast of South Arabia is yearly visited 
by parties of Somalis, who ]»ay the Arabs fur the privilege 
of collecting frankincense.^ In the interior of the country 
about the plain of Dhofdr,^ during the south-west monsoon, 
frankincense and other gutihs are gathered by tlie Beni 
Gurrah i^odouins, and might be obtained by them in much 
larger quantitio.s ; their lawlessness, however, and the luck 
of a safe place of exchange or sale are obstaclc^ to the 
development of trade. (See C. Y. Ward, l^lie (Bdf of 'Aden 
PlUdy p. 117, 1863.) Much as iormorly m the region of 
Bakbalite.s in Arabia (the tract between Ras Makalla and 
Ra.s Agab),‘*^ deseribed by Arrian, so now on the hca-coa.st of 
the Somali country, the frankincciiso when collccteil is stoned 
in lieaps at various stations. Thence, packed in slieep and 
goat-bkina, in quantities of 20 lo 10 lb, i‘ is earned on camels 
to Berberu, for shipment either to Aden, Makalla, and other 
Arabian ports, or directly to Bombay.^® At Bombay, like 
gurn-acaeia, it is assorted, and is then packed for re exporta- 
tion to Europe, China, and elsewhere Ariiau relates that 
it was an import of Barbarikeon ihoBiiithus (Indus) The 
idea held by beveral writers, including Niebuhr, that fnnik- 
incenbe was a product of India, woulil seem to liave origin- 
ated in a confu.sion of that drug with benzoin and other 
odoriferous substances, and also in the sale of inqiorted 
frankincense with the native products of India. The gum 
rcbin of Bosivdlia ilivri/era was described by Colebrooke 
(in Adatick RestarchrSy ix. 381), and after liiin by Dr J. 
Fleming {lb., xi. 158), a.s true frunkinceiibe, or olibanum; 
fiom thus, however, it differs in its softness, and tendency 
to molt into a mass^- (Birdwood, loc. <v/,, ji. 146) It is 
sold in the village bazaars of Khandei.9h in India under the 
name of J)up Salaiy i.r.y incense of the “Balai tiee”; and 
according to Mr F. Porter Binith, M.B. (Pontrib. tmoanh 
the Mat. Med. and Fat. Hist, of China, p. 162, Shanghai, 
1871), is used as incense in China. The last authority 
also mentions olibanum as a reputed natural ]>ro(luct of 
China. Bernhard von Breydenbacb,^^ Ausouiuh, Florus, 
and others, arguing, it would seem, Irom its Hebrew and 
Greek names, concluded that olibanum came from Mount 
Lebanon ; and Chardin {Voyage en Perse y &c., 1711) makea 

® See “ Apx>endix,’* vol, i, p 419 of Sir W (\ Ilanis’^ Highland, 
of A^ihiopxa, 2il cd , T^und., 1844 ; and Trans Bombaif Veog Soc.y 
xm , 1857, p 136. 

7 ('nitteiideii, Tran.^. liomhay Oeog Soc , vii., 1840, ]> 121, H. B, 
Milt'M, J. (Keofj. Boc , 1872. 

I Oi Dhafiir. Tho iiicenbe of ** Dofar" is alluded to 1»y Camoenfli, 
0$ Lusiadas, x. 201. 

"If. J. Gartvr, “ Comparativtt Gvog. of tho South-FaHt Coast of 
Arabia,” in .7. Jiumhay Branch of R. Asiatic Soc., iii , •Jan. 1861, p, 
296 ; an<l Muller, Ocog. Ortrei Minorts, i 278, Pans, 1855. 

J Vaughan, Pkarm. Joarn., xn , 1853, ]>p. 227 9 ; and Ward, 
op. cii., p. 97. 

Pcieiia, Klem. of 'Sfat. Med , ii. pt. 2, p. 3R0. 4ih ed , 1847. 

** iloswdha thurif era , .... HuyH Waring {Phari^i of India, 
p. 62), “ has been thought to yield East Indian olibanum, but there 
IS no leliablo evidetire of ita si doing.” 

“ LibamiK igitur est inons redolenile & sunimv arornatlcitatis. 
nam ibi herla? »)doriferc cresrimt. iXd etiam arbores tburifere (•oab*sciint. 
cpiaruiii gnmnil electum uhbanuiu a xnedicis nnnrnpatur Perigri*^ 
natio, p. 63, 1502, fol. 
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tlio Mtatonieut that the frankincense-tree «<rows in the moun- 
tairn of Persia, particularly Oaiamania. 

'Phot fronkincensc, or olihannni, in ancient times, as 
iHuv, of West' Asiatic nriji^in theie is abundant evidence in 
the writings <»f classiral autlmrs It was Subiran incense 
tli it was burnt on the altar of Venus ut I'aphos (Virg., 

, i. 410 ; rf\ (iiov't ^ Ji. J 17), and Arabia and the land 
of liuis were Mvnon}n)ous (</. Plautus, Trimimnivs, iv. 2. 
80, and 7^/ /////// V, v 1, 0). Herodotus (lii. 107) and Pliny 
{(ot\ rl(.) Hpf ilk <'l Aiahia as the only country that yields 
friinkinceaiM* ; Sliabo (xvi. 4) and Arrian more correctly 
mention it an export also of the neighbouring African 
coast. Accfailing to Diodorus Sieulus (v. 41), the ‘‘Holy 
Island,” at the furthest point of Arabia Felix, the habitation 
of tli(‘ PaiKdireaiis, was tho souree of frankincense. 

In the Scriptures ‘Mucense,’* or fraukinconse, is noticed 
n- foiniing pait of the morchnndiso of the Sabioans (IJeb. 
Sh*'h<nint)j who inhabited Sheba or Arabia Felix {ef. Is. lx, 
G, J( r. VI. 20, and I Kings x. 10). Thoo[>hra8tUH {Ojteray ix. 
4., ed F. WiinniLM, p. 143) relates that with other spices it 
was produced by tlie regions of Arabia about Saba, Adra* 
myt.i, ritibjona, and Maniali, and after transjiortation to 
the Subioan temple of tho sun was purchased by mcr- 
cij.nits who came thither. 

Tho libanotophorous region of the ancients is defined by 
Caib'r (./. Hamhinj Hr. 7A Ashific Sor.^ ii. p. 3 h 7, 1817) 
ns extiMidimj; between the Sublian Mountains, in 17" 30' N. 
lat. ami 55 23' E long, and tho town of Danikote, in the 
b.i} of Alkammui, in 52" 47' E. long. The trees there are 
congregated in two distinct localities — on the Nejdee or 
high land, two days’ journey from the si'a-sliore, and on 
tho Sdiil or pl.nn on tlio eoast.^ Its nnciont evil rcfjutation 
as ii Ini 1 of logs and dark ntmosphero, wli(*rc slaves, as a 
punishment, collei'lrd tlie frankincense) (Vincent’s Vor/af/r 
of yntrr/itt<i, p. 89, Oxf, 1809), and wdicro the trees 
that alfor'lcd that substance W’crc infcHted with winged ser- 
pents of vurio’H cidours, wliich could bo driven away only 
by tin* smoke of storax (Herod, iii. 107), was not impro- 
bably dm* to tin* feitilc imaginations of Aiabi, in spice-mono- 
polists. Bv (heir trade in frankincense and other aromatics 
tho Submans ami (lerrlia'i, W'c are informed by Strabo, be- 
cinv' the ri(‘1ic4 of all tho Arabian tribes; and it was 
doubllcsH fiDiii tlieir emporium at Petra that these, with 
oilier articles of cummerei*, were by caravan conveyed into 
and ('’in.ian l>y the Eilomifes, Idunuenns, or, ns they 
came to be called, Nabaticans, and into the JMcditerranean 
coast regions by the Plncnician Aribs. (See Dr G. Ibid- 
wood s UandJhKik A> thr Hntish I thlhir J*arhs Cni- 

vtrstf F*rh\h\t(>n of 1878, Loud, and I’ar., 1878, p. 32) 
In wdiat IS believed to have been the early jiart of the 15th 
centuiy no. (see Eoyrt, vol. vii. p. 737), tho sliips of the 
I'ig^pti.in <iu(*en ITatnsu, or llatHhepu, made au expedition 
to Pan or Punt (held by Professor Diimichori to bo tho 
cnintrics on the Arabian coast of the lied Sea wdiere the 
Ph(eiii(‘ians wore established before they settled on tho 
shoies of the Mediterranean), and thence brought to Thebes, 
together wdth ivory, gold, silver, dog-faced babo(ms,2 leopaul- 
skins, and otlnu' of the “ magniticent ])rodncls of Pun,” not 
oul\ inc(*nse lesin, but 31 incense-trees, planted in tubs, 
from Ihc 'Muouutains of the barbarians.”''* 

From the fieipiont eiuployinent of frankincense in tho 
Hacruba*s of tlie ancients, sliown by nnincrous passages in 
then pro.si* and poetic writings, it is evident that tho trade 
ill that substance lunst formerly have been very extensive. 

* Cf,^ ThcophneliH {op. c/V , p 141): ra fx4v iv T«j? op€i tA 5’ iv 

i-oTs ytufpyiais virh r^v imuiptiav/' 

* (y'. King Solomon’s imports ui tin* Onps of the riianiioian city of 
T.ir-ms (»r T«i slush i- ('horn i\ 21) 

•* Seo Dr .1. Dnniiclien, The Flrtt of an Egypiatn Qarcyu 
triumlated hy Anna lIuiuKhcn, plates u , ui. xv., xvn.-xix., Leipzig, 
18Gi?. 
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A tribute of no less than a thousand talents* weight of it 
was brought to Darius every year by the Arabs, and tlie 
same quantity was yearly burnt by the Chalda»ans on their 
great altar to Bel at Babylon (Herodotus, lii. 9*7, L 183). 
From the spoils of Oaza, in Syria, 500 talents’ weight of 
frankincense was sent by Alexander the Great to Leonidas 
(see Plutarch’s Lirrs). It w'as in olden times accounted one 
of the most valuable of tho products of the East. Ton 
talents’ weight of it was one of the ])recious gifts sent by 
Seleucus IL, king of Syria, and his brotlier Antiochus 
llierax, king of Cilicia, to the temple of Apollo at Miletus^ 
243 and gold, frankincense, and myrrh were pre- 

sented by the magi from the East to the infant Saviour 
(Matt. ii. 11).*'* Later, in the time of Bt Silvester (314- 335 
A.J).), we find 100 pounds of aromatuni in incensum,” or 
frankincense, mentioned among tho costly offerings made 
by tlio emperor Constantine in the basilica of St Marcellinus 
and St Peter at Borne.® 

Frankincense, or olibanum, occurs in commerce in semi- 
opaqnc, round, ovate, or oblong tears or irregular lumps, 
which arc covered externally with a white dust, the result 
of their friction against one another. It has au amorplioiis 
internal structure, a dull fracture ; is of a yellow to yellow isli- 
brown hue, the purer varieties being almost colourless, or 
jiosscssing a greenish tinge ; and has a somewhat bitter 
aromatic taste, and a balsamic odour, which is developed by 
heating. Immersed in alcohol it becomes opaijne, and with 
WMiter it yields an emulsion. It contains about 72 per cent, 
of resin soluble in alcohol (Kuibatow) ; a large proportion 
of gum soluble in water, unci aiqiarently identical with gum- 
arabic ; and a small tjuantify cf a colourless infiammable 
cs^vntial oil, one of the constituents of wdiich is the body 
obbei), Fraiikincense bums with a bright white 

flame, leaving an ash consisting mainly of calcinm corbonatc, 
the remainder being calcinm jdiospliate, and the sul^dintc, 
chloride, and carbonate of potassium (Braconnot).'^ (rood 
fraukincense, Pliny tells us, in recognizi'd by its whiteness, 
siz(‘, brittleness, and icady nillammability. That which 
occurs in globular dro]>8 is, ht* says, truined “ male frank- 
incense the most esteemed, he further ri'niarks, is in 
breast shujicd drops, formed each by tlie union of two tcars.^ 
The best frank incenso, us wo learn from Ariian,*' was foi- 
inerly exported from the neighbouihood of ('ape Eleplianl 
in Afiica (the modern Bus I'del) ; and A. von Kiemer, iii 
his description of lie* comiiieiie of tlie Bed Sea (-AV///pO'?r, 
d^c., p. 185, ii. Tlicil, I.<'ip/ip, 18113), observes that tlie 
Afiican fnnikincens(\ called by tho Ai.il>.s “a^b,” is of 
twice the value of tho Arabian “luban.” (’a plain S. B. 
Miles (lor. cif.y p. ()4) states that tho ]>est kind of frank- 
incense, known to tho Soncali as “bodwi” or “shcheri,” 
comes from the trees “ ISlohr Add ” and “ Mohr Madow’ ” 
{vide snjn'ft), and from a taller species of Jiosv^f’lha, the 
“ Boido,” and is sent to P>ombay for exportation to Europe; 
and that an inferior “mayeti,” tho produce of the 

E Chivlmll, ft A'tiaticct Chei’iUanam ^Eiam Anlue- 

dentes, p. Oa 72, Load , 1728, iol. 

® A('(or»Inig to an oM IVrsmu loppnd, and otlin timiUions, tlio pold 
Mj/mlind the kiiigOnis the fiaiikinreiisp tho duinitA. tlio inynh the 
hoaliiig pow’cr^^ of tho oluM SSeo B. Yule, The Hook uj Sc r Marco 
J\tIo, vul. 1 . pp, 78-78, 1871. 

® Vignolui**, Lihcr }*onttJical\s, t. i. p 101, Roma*, 1724, 4to. 

' See, on the choiiiiMry of fninkinoonso, Itruconnot, Ann dc Chimie, 
Ixviii , 180»8, pp. 60 60; Johnston, J*hi/ Trans, 1889, pp 801 805; 
J. SlenhoUHe, Ann. dee Vhem and Phaim., xxxv., 1810, p. 808; 
and A Kurhatow, Aettsrh fur Chem , 1871. p. 20L 

8 o Pnecipua anteiu gratia est niainmoso, mtn hierente lacrj’iua 
pi lore ionsevnta alia inbcuifc rc” (F^aL Hist., xii. 82). Our of tlio 
('’hinoso naiiios for frankinconso, Jf htang, “ ndlk-peiiiime,*’ is fx- 
pl lined by tho Pen Ts'au (xxxiv 4.5), a Chinose work, as being dorivod 
lioni tho iiii»])]o-liKe form of its drops. (See E. Bretsdmeidor, On th^ 
Jinoirh'dqe }u sisesml by One Atmcni Chinese of the AraAs, A.c„ p. 19> 
bond, 1871.) 

^ The Voyage of Nearchus, loc. cit. 
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“Tegaar,’^ is exported chiefly to Jeddah end Yemen ports. ‘ 
Th^^ latter may possibly be what Niebuhr alludes to as 
“ Indian frankincense/’ Garcias da Horta, in asserting 
the Arabian origin of the drug, remarks that the term 
“ Indian ” is often applied by the Arabs to a dark«coloured 
vanety,® 

According to Pliny {Nai, Hut,, xiv. 1 ; cf, Ovid, Fiut 
L 337 ^7.), frankincense was not sacrificially employed in 
Trojan times. It was used by the ancient Egyptians in 
their religious rites, but, as Herodotus tells us (li. 80), not 
in embalming. It constituted a fourth part of the Jewish 
iueense of the sanctuar}* (Ex:, xxx. 34), and is frequently 
mentioned in the Pentateuch. With other spices it was 
stored in a great chamber of the house of God at Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. ix. 29, Nch. xiii. 5^-9). On the sacrificial use and 
import of frankincense and similar siibstances see Tnc'ENsk. 

in the lied Sea regions fninkineenso is valued not only 
for its sweet odour when burnt, but as a masticatory ; and 
blazing lumps of it are not infrequently used for iliumina- 
tion mstoud of oil lamps. Its fumes are an excellent insec- 
tifugp. As a medicine it was in former times in high re- 
pute. Pliny {Fat, Hut,, xxv 82) mentions it as an anti 
dote to hemlock Avicenna (ed. Plempii, Iib ii. p 161, 
Lov.inii, 1658, lol.) recommends it for tumours, ulcers of the 
head and ears, aflections of the breast, vomiting, dysenteiy, 
and fevers. Dr Delioux of Toulon Gen, de Thci'ap , 

Feb 28, 1861) considers its ciiiative properties equal to 
those of other balsamic medicines, and that for cheapness it 
is preferable for hospital use to the balsams of Peru and 
Tolu, and, Ixsing more agreeable to the stomach, to tar. As a 
fumigating agent, lie advocates its employment in bronchitis 
and chronic laryngitis. In the frankinconse has been 
found c^iciicious as an external application in carbuncle.s, 
bliinl boils, and gangretions sores, and aa an internal ag(*nt 
is given in gonorrheea. In (3nna it was an old internal 
remedy for leprosjr and struma, and is accredited with 
stimulant, tonic, sedative, a.stnngriit, and vulnerary prr>per- 
ties. Its stimulant action apjipars to be directed chiefly to 
the mucous surfaces ot the liody. (See Waring, Phann of 
India, p 443, &c. ; and E. Porter Smith, ojKCit., p. 162.) 

Common Frankincense or Thus, Afictu re,vnn^ is the 
term apidied to a re.siii which exudes from fissures in the 
bark of the Norway sjiruce fir, Ahie^ enrha, I) ; wluui 
melted in hot water and strained it constitutes “ Burgundy 
pitch,” Pix ahietina. The concreted turjicntine obtained 111 
the United States by making incisions lu tlio trunk of a 
s]>ecies of pine, Pnnis atutra/i^, is also so designated. It 
is commercially known as “scrape,” and is similar to the 
French “galipot” or “barras” Common frankincense is 
an ingredient in some oiiitincnts and plasters, and on 
account ol its pleasant odour when burned has been used m 
incense as a substitute for olibannrn. (See Fluckigor and 
Hanbury, J*harni<(rotiraidiia,) The “black frankincense 
oil ” of the Turks is stated by If anbury {Science Papers, p. 
142, 1876) to be liquid storax. (f. ii. r ) 

FBANKLIJSr. See Freehold. 


^ Vaughan {Pkarm. Joum , xii , spoiiks of the Arabian 

Liihan, coimncmly called Morhat or tShahoirrre Luhan, as reali/ini? 
higher piiwH m the market than any of the quahtien ex polled hom 
Aiiica The iiKCnse of Esher,” %,e , Sliihr or Shehr, is mentionul 
h> Mar<*o Polo, as also by Barbosa (8ee Ynle, o}} cif , ii. ]) 377 ) 
J. Rnvniotid Wellsted {Tratvis ft) th<^ Cif if of the Cahjthfty p, 173. Ixiiid , 
1840) diMtniffiiiHhes two lauds ol frankuieense — ** MeatyP selling at ft 
per cwt , uud an inferior .irtiele fetching 20 per rent less 

“ “ Es scheint dass selber die Aralx-r ihi eigins Uauchwerk nidit 
hocli scliiit^en ; denn die Vornohmen in Jemen liniuthen geineinigluh 
indtanisches Rauchwerk, la eiiio grosse Menge Mnstix von der Inwl 
Bcio” (Beach) nhurig mn Arntnen, p. 143, Kr»p#*nh., 17721. 

•* “ De Arabibus miniib inirum, (jiii nigin anlein tolorcMn, qini Thus 
Indiciim imvdituin osse vnlt Dioseondes flih. i. c 70], Tnduin ple- 
rumque voeent, ut ox Myiobalano nigro quern Induiu appellant, palot’ 
{op. Slip* oU,, i>, 157). 
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FRANTRLTN, Benjamin (t 706-1 790), one of the most 
eminent journalists, diplomatists, statesmen, and philo 
sophers of his time, was born in the city of Boston, ami 
ill the colony of Mas.sachusetts Bay, on .Tannaiy 17, 1706. 
He wa.s tlie youngest of ten children, and the youngest son 
of the youngest son for five consecutive gemsati^ins. llis 
father, who was born at Eoton, in Noitlianiptonshirc, 
England, where the family may be traced buck for some 
four centuries, married young, and emigrated to America 
witli three children in 1682. From his parents, \>lm never 
knew* any illne8.s save that of which they died (the father 
at eighty and the mother at eighty five), lie inherited an 
cxcelh'iit constitution, mul a good share of those heroic 
mental ami moral qualities by which a good constitution 
is preserved. In his eighth year Uaiyainiii, who never 
could remember wdien ho did not know how to read, was 
placed at school, his pirents iiitend^likf liini for the clinrch. 
That purpose, however, wqis soon abandoned, and in his 
tenth year ho was taken Ironi school to assi.st his father, 
who, though bred a dyer, had taken np, on his arrival in 
Now England, the business of tallow ehanilh'r and sonp 
boiler. The lad worked at this, to him, most distasteful 
business, until his twelfth year, w'hen he was ajiprentircd 
to Ins elder brother James, then just rotni nod from Englinul 
with a new printing press and fount of type, witli which he 
proposed to e.stuhlish himself in the jirinting biisine.ss. Jri 
1720-21 James Friiuklin ahso stinted a nev^spaper, the 
second that w’as ]mbh.slicd in America, culleil 'Phe Fan 
Etaftand (UniranC, Benjamin’s tnstes inclimd him rather 
to intellochial than to any other kind of ]»1 c.i.sutck, and his 
judgment in the selection of books w'as execllcul At an eaily 
ago lie had made himself familiar wolh tJie Pd<f)nn s* Pi > 
f/res% wuth Locke On the Undr rstandtiof, on 1 with some odd 
volumes of the Spectator, then the liteniry novelty ol tlic 
day, 'which he turned to good nc(‘ount in forming tin* st} lo 
wdnch made him what he still remains, the most iiniiormlv 
readable writer of English who lias } et appeared on Ills 
side of the Atlantu'. Ills sneeess in reprodui ing articles 
lie had rend some days previously in the S/tc<tiffoi led him 
to try Ills hand upon an oiiginal aitielc for Ins biotlim's 
paper, whicli ho .sent to Inin anonymously It w^ns accepted, 
and attracted .some attention. I’lie expeiiment was lo 
prated untd Benjamin Inul .sati.sfied himself that his sue 
eess was not an accident, when lie tliiew' oil his dis 
guise. He thouglit that his bi other treated liim less 
kindly afl<‘r this disclosure ; but thiit did not jnevent James 
from publishing Ills paper in Benjamin’s mime, wdien, in 
consequence of some unfortunate paragraphs which a]q>eared 
111 its columns, ho could only obtuiii his release from prison, 
to wdneh the colonial assembly had condisnncd him, iqion 
condition that he “ w’ould no longer print tin* ,\ar Enrjland 
(^onrantP The relntion.s of the two brotheis, liowever, 
gradually grow^ so inharinoiiious that Benjamin ilcterinined 
to quit his brother’s employment and l(‘ave New England. 
Ho sold some of his books, and with tlie jiroceeds, in October 
1723, lie found his way to the city of Idiihidelphia, where, 
4(M) miles from liomc, at the immnturo age of seventeen, 
without an acipiaintanco, and w'ltli only a few [>ence m 
his pocket, ho was fortunate enough to get enqdoymeiit 
with a Jew printer named Keimer. Keimerwas nut a man 
of business, and know very littlo of his trade, noi had 
ho any very competent assistants. Franklin, who wqis a 
rapid coni] loser, ingenious and full of resourct^s, soon came 
to bo rocognized by the public as the master spirit of the 
shop, and to receive llattering attentions from prominent 
citizens who had had opportunities of ajqueciating his 
cleverness. Among others, Sir William Keitli, Ihe governor 
of the province, who may have posses.scd all the (pialiheations 
for his station except every one of the few' wliuh arc quite 
indispensable to a gentleman, took him under Ins patronage. 
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and proposed to start him in busineas for himaelf, and to 
give him the mein» of going to England and purchaaiag the 
fnaterial neceas'iry to equip a new i)nnting office. Franklin, 
rather against the advice of his latlier, whom ho roviaited 
iti IliMton to coiiBult about it, embraced the govt^rnor’a pro- 
p>si], took iiassage for J.ondon, which he paid with liis 
own money (the governor being more ready with ©xcubos 
than coin), ami on reaching Jamdon in December 1724, 
where he hid hoim assured he would find a draft to cover 
his expenses, ilHcovored too late that he had been the dupe 
of Keith, and that ho must rely upon his own exertions for 
his daily bre/ad. lie readily found cmjjloyment at Palmer’s, 
then a faiiiois punter lu Bartholomew Close, where, and 
aftiM waids at Wall's printing house, he continued to be 
einidoyed until the 23dof July 1726, when he again set sail 
for Ehiiaiclphiu in company with a Mr Dunham, whose 
ficiprunt in(‘L* lie ha^^made on his voyage out, and who 
tt‘inpt<*ii him hark by the offer of a position as clerk in a 
cmiimunial busincHs which ho jiroposod to establish in 
J’Jiil idelpliia. While in London Franklin had been engaged 
in setting up the type of a second edition of Wollaston’s 
/i% '///iw/ of Nature, The perusal of this work led him to 
write and print a small edition of a pamphlet, which he 
entitled d DisHerUition on Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure 
aud Pain, Had he deferreil printing it a few years, it 
would jirrjbably never have been heard of, fur he lived to 
be I ither nshamod of it. It procured him, however, the 
acquairitaneo of Dr Mandevillo, author of the Fable of the 
Ihe^, whoji he described as a most facetious and enter- 
taining coiupauiun. Only a fev/ months after Franklin’s 
return to Philadelphia, the death of Mr Dunham put an end 
to Ills career as a merchant. While awaiting something 
more favouiable, ho wan induced by large wages to return 
to his old employer Koiiner. This led to his making the 
acjuaintance of a young man of the name of Meredith, 
whom ho afterwards described as a‘* Welsh Pennsylvanian, 
thirty years of ago, bred to country work, honest, sensible, 
who had a great deal of solid observation, was something of 
a reader, but given to drink.” He was learning the printer’s 
art, and offered to furnish the capital to establish a new 
printing ottice —his father being a man of some means — if 
Franklin would j liti him and direct the business. This 
pioposal was accepted, the tyi»cs were sent for, a house was 
rented at .£20 a year, part of which was subbt to a glazier 
who was to board them, and before tlie expiration of a year 
from his return to Philadolidiia, Franklin, for the first time 
in his life, was in business for himself. “We had scarce 
ojkmrmI our letters and jnit our press in order,” he says, 
“ bt'forc Ue irge House, uii acquaintance of mine, brought a 
coiiutrymin to us whom lie had met in the street inquiring 
for a piintcT. All our cash was now expended in the variety 
of [)arlieularrt we had been obliged to procure, and this 
countrvm m’s five shillings, being our first-fruits, and coming 
so seasonably, gave us more pleasure than any crown I have 
sirii’c eunied, and the gratitude I felt towards House has 
made im» often more ready than perhaps I should utherw'ise 
have been to assist young beginners,” 

Almost simultaiuMuisly, in Septombor 1729, he bought 
for a nominal price the PeuHsyhania Gazette, a news- 
paper which Keimcr had started nine months before to 
defeit a similar project of Franklin’s which accidentally 
caiiK' to his knowledge. It had only 90 subscribers. His 
superior urraiigemeut of the paper, his now type, Bonio 
spirited rernirks on a controversy then waging between the 
Massachusctls assembly and Governor Burnet (a son of the 
celebrated Bishop Gilbert Burnet) brought his paper into 
immediate uatice, and lii.s success, both as a printer and as 
a journalist, was from that time forth assured and complete. 
The induenco which ho was enabled to exert by his pen 
through his paper, and by his industry and good sense, bore 
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abundant frutt during the tiexi seventeen yeate, during 
whicii he was at the head of joarnalism in America. In 
1731 he established the first circulating library on the con- 
tinent ; in 1732 he published the first of the Poor RichardCs 
Almanacs, a publication which was continued for twenty- 
live years, and attained a marvellous popularity. The 
onnual sale was about 1 0,000 copies, at that time far in ex- 
cess of any other publication in the colonies, and equivalent 
to a sale at the present time of not less than 300,000. In 
the next ten years he acquired a convenient familiarity 
with the French, Italian, Spanisli, and Latin languages. 

In 1736 Franklin was chosen a clerk of the general 
assembly, and was re-elected the following year, lie W’as then 
elected a member of assembly, to which dignity he was re- 
elected for ten successive years, and w^as ajipointed one of 
the commissioners to treat with the Indians at Carlisle. In 
1737 Colonel Spots wood, then postmastergeneral, appointed 
him deputy postmaster at Philadelphia. About this time 
he organized the first police force and fire company in the 
colonies, and a few years later initiated the movements 
which resulted in the foundation of the university of 
Pennsylvania and of the American Philosophical Society, in 
the organization of a militia force, in the paving of the 
streets, and in the foundation of a hospital j in fact, he 
furnished the impulse to nearly every measure or project 
which contemplated the welfare and prosperity of the city 
in which he lived. It was during this period, and in the 
midst of these very miscellaneous avocations, that he made 
the discoveries in electricity which have secured him undis- 
puted rank among the most eminent of natural philosophers. 
He was the first to demonstrate that lightning and elec- 
tricity wore one. The Royal Society, when an account of 
his experiments, which bad been transmitted to a scien- 
tific friend in England, w as laid before it, made sport of 
them, and refused to print them. Through the recom- 
mendation of bis friend they were printed, however, in an 
extra number of the Gentleman's Magazine, of which the 
publisher ultimately sold five editions, A copy chancing 
to fall into the hands of Buffou, lie saw their value, and 
advised their translation and publication in France, where 
they immediately attracted attention. The “ Philadelphia 
experiments,” as they were called, were performed in the 
presence of the royal family in Paris, and became the sen- 
sation of tbo period. The Royal Society of London found 
it necessary to reconsider its action, published a summary 
of the experiments in its Transactions, and, as Franklin 
afterwards averred, more than made him amends for the 
slight with which it had before treated him, by electing 
him an honorary member, exempting him from the cus- 
tomary payments, and sending him for the rest of his life 
a copy of the Transactions, Since the introduction of 
the art of printing, it would be difficult to name any dis- 
covery which has exerted a more important influence upon 
the industries and habits of mankind. 

In 1754 a W'ar with France w^as impending, and Franklin, 
who by this time had become the most important man in 
tiie colony of I’ennsylvania, w’as sent to a congress of com- 
missioners from the different colonies, ordered by the Loids 
of Trade to convene at Albany, to confer with the chiefs of 
the Six Nations for their common defence. Franklin 
there submitted a jdan for organizing a system of colonial 
defence which was adopted and reported; it provided for a* 
president-general of all the colonies to bo appointed by the 
crown, and a grand council to be chosen by the representa- 
tives of the people of the several colonies. The colonies so 
united, he thought, would be sufficiently strong to defend 
themselves, gnd there would then be no need of troops from 
England. Had this course been pursued, the subsequent 
pretence for taxing America would not have been furnished, 
and the bloody contest it occasioned might have been 
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EVoidecL Tha Lords of Trade^ however, feared that aoy 
eiich union of the colonies would reveal to them their 
strength; and the project of uniou^ though accompanied 
witli a recommendation from the governor of the province 
of Pennsylvania, when it was brought into the assembly, 
as it was during Franklin^s casual absence from tbe hall, 
>vas rejected. This Franklin thought a mistake. *^Bat 
such mistakes, he said, ** are not new j history is full of 
the errors of states ond princes. Those who govern, hav- 
ing much business on their hands, do not generally like 
to take the trouble of considering and carrying into exe- 
cution new projects. The best public measures are there- 
fore seldom adopted from previous wisdom, but forced 
by the occasion.” Instead of allowing the colonists to 
mate and defend themselves, the home Oovomment sent 
over General Braddock with two regiments of regular 
English troops, whom the colonists were expected to 
maintain. The proprietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn, 
sons of William Penn, and the hereditary governors of the 
colonies, however, with incredible meanness,” instructed 
their deputies — the governors they sent out — to pass no act 
for levying the necessary taxes unless their vast estates were ^ 
m the same act exempt. Tliey even took bonds of their 
<leputies to observe these instructions. Tlio assembly 
finally, “finding the pro])rietrtrios obstinately peisisted in 
manacling their deputies with instructions inconsistent not 
only with the privileges of the pcoffie but with the service 
of the crown,” — vre are quoting the language of Franklin, — 
resolved to petition the king against them,” and appointed 
Franklin as their agent to go to England and present their 
petition. He arrived in London on the 27tli July 1757, 
not this time as a poor ])rinter's bo)’^, but as a messenger 
to the most powerful sovereign in tbe w^orld from a cor- 
porate body of some of his most loyal subjects. 

Franklin lost no time, after reaching London, in w^aiting 
upon liOrd Grenville, then president of the council, and lield 
with him a conversation which he deemed of so much im- 
portance that ho made a record of it immediately upon 
returning to his lodgings. Nor did he exaggerate its im- 
portance, for in it w^re the germs of the revolt and inde[»enJ- 
encfi of the North American colonies. “You Americans,” 
said Grenville, “ have WTong ideas of the nature of your 
constitution ; you contend that the king’s instructions to his 
governors are not laws, and think yourselves at liberty to 
regard or disregard tlicrn at your own discretion. But 
those instructions are not like the pocket instructions given 
to a minister going abioad for regulating liis conduct in 
soiuo trifling point of ceremony. Tliey are fiist drawn up 
by judges learned in the law ; they are then considered, 
<lebated, and perhaps amended in council, after which they 
are signed by the king. They are thou, so far as they 
relate to you, the laiv of the laud, for the king is the legis- 
lature of the colonies.” J'ranklin frankly to^his lordship 
that this w^as new doctiiuo, — that he understood from the 
colonial charters that the laws of the colonies were to bo 
made by their assemblies, apjiroved by the king, and when 
once approved the king alone could neither alter nor amend 
them. Franklin admits that he was alarmed by this con- 
versation, but he was not as much alarmed as he had reason 
to be, for it distinctly raised tlie issue between the king and 
a fraction of his people which was to require a seven years^ 
war to decide. Frankliu next sought an interview with 
the brothers Penn to lay before them the grievances of 
the assembly. Finding them entirely inaccessible to his 
reasonings, he supplied the material for an historical review 
of the controversy between the assembly and the projirie- 
tarios, which made an octavo volume of 500 pages. The 
success of Frauklin’s mission thus far was not encourag- 
ing, for he appealed to a class largely interested in the 
abuses of wdiich he complained. Meantime, Governor 
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Denny, wh6 had been recently sent out to the province 
by the proprietaries, tired of struggling wuth the public 
opinion which was surging about him in Peunyslvauia, 
and in disregard of his instructions, assented to the possiiig 
of law^s which taxed eqmdly the entue landed property of 
tbe 2 >rovince, and assumed that the assembly was the 
proper judge of the requirements of the people it repre- 
sented. An equivalent in paper money was ibsued upon 
the faith of tins tax. The proprietaries weie \ery aiigrf 
with the governor, recalled him, and tiii*catened to prosecute 
him for a breach of his jnstr actions. But they never 
carried their threat into execution. 

The subject of “ taxing all estates,” after a careful dis- 
cussion by counsel on both sides in London, was finally 
referred to a committee of the jirivy council for plantations, 
who repoibed adversely to the i)etitiQnt‘i*s vdioin Franklin 
represented. Disapjiointed, but not discouiaged, be sug- 
gested a compromise involving a jiersoual engagement on 
his 2 >art that, among other things, the assembly should pass 
an act exenqHing from taxation the itnsurwynl waste lands 
of the Pennb* estate, and secure the assessment of the sur- 
veyed waste lands at the usual late at whieli other property 
of that descrq>tion was assoHsod. Upon this pioposal, to the 
infinite disgust of the Penns, a favourable repoil was made, 
and ap 2 >roved by the king, Georg'* II., tlien withm n lew 
weeks of his death. “Thus,” wrote Franklin, a lew days 
later, to Loid Kanics, “the cuu^e is at Icn^tli imuUmI, and 
ill a great degree to our eatisf action.” Friinkliu h stiimlalum 
gave to the Penns nothing, in fact, wliult they had not 
always had, and therefore the assembly never ]MSHtd the 
superfluous act for securing it. They did. liowewr, rtlieve 
Peimsylvama from the financial embarnissment^ that must 
have followed the rejical of a money bill which hu<l aheaily 
been a year in 02 }oration, and it established the piinnple 
till then denied by the proprietaries, that their estates 
were subject to taxation. The success of his flist foreign 
mission, therefore, was substantial and satisfactoiy. 

During this sojourn of five years in England. Franklin 
made many valuable friends outside court and I'olitical 
circles, among whom the nanie.s of Hume, Bobtifson, and 
Adam Smith are conspicuous. In tbe H[)rmg of 175!) ho 
received the degree of doctor of laws from the Scottish 
university of St Aiidrew^s, He also made active use ol his 
marvellous and unsurpaHsecl talent fur immphletcei mg. He 
wrote for the Annval of wliiidi } oung Edmund 

Burke was then editor, and with whom, at a latei day, ho 
was dcbtined to have closer relations, a paper “ On the 
Pc*()pling of Cuuntiies,” traces of whieli mas readily ho 
discerned in the first book of The Wmith of Sat ions. In 
thib paper Franklin combated the laipular dilusiim that the 
j»enple and wealth of the colonies were necessanly so much 
population and wealth abstmeted from the mother ci unit ly, 
and he estimated that the population t»f the colonies, by 
doubling once in every twenty-five years, would, at the 
end of a century, give a larger English population beyond 
tbe Atlantic than in England, wuthmit at all inteif'enng 
with the growth of England in either direction. Franklin’s 
conjecture, that the pojmlation of the colonies would double 
every tw’enty-five years, commended itself to the judgiaent 
of Adam Smith, wdio adojited it; and it has thus fur been 
vindicated by the census. 

On the 25th of October 17C0 King George TT, died, 
and his grandson ascended the throne. A clamoui for 
peace folhjwcd. Franklin was for a vigorous prosi cut ion 
of the war then pending with France, and wrott what 
purported to be a chapter from an old book, which lie wild 
was written by a Spanish Jesuit to an ancient King of 
Spain, entitled, On ifve Means of disposinfji t/tf Sm on/ to 
Peace, It was ingenious and had a great cfle<t, nud, like 
everything Franklin wrote, is about as readable to da} ae 

IX. -- 90 
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i^heti firnt pnutod. Soon afber the capture of Quebec, 
Frankliu wrote a mure eiuborate 1 ‘apcr, entitled, 77ie 
hitercHtx of <Jvr<ff Jirit<ttn ron sit barf'd wUk rcfford io her 
f(ud (he Aerjidiottftns of ('anadd and (Jdddeloupe, 

lt« purj)()He Wiib to sliow tliat, w Ink* C’aiiada remained French, 
the EngllHli coIouioh of N’ortli Anienca could never be safe 
nor peace m Mutopo permanent. Tradition reports that 
this pariiphlct haJ woi^djt in dotermining the ministry 
to retain (’uni'la, which, tliauU in a largo degree to his 
forewiglii ,jiid aiiiMty, to day one of the brightest joAvela 
in tlie Kii!:»h^h < jown. “i have long been of opiiihm,'' he 
wrote about thi*> tune to Lord Kauies, “that the foundations 
1)1 the tuliiic giuu\k*m* and stability of the liritish empire 
h(‘ m Alin IK i, and though, like other foundations, they 
arc low and liltlo now, they are nevertheless broad and 
1 noui^di to hii[»port the greatest political structuie 
till! human wi»dom ever erected. [ am, tlierefore, by no 
ni .ins toi r tutoring Canada. It we keep it, all the count/ry 
fi nin till* St Lawuence to the Mississippi will in another 
-entury lie tilled wdth Hritish. llritaiu will l)ecome vastly 
more populous b}'” the immense increase of its commcice.^ 
The Atlantic sei will be covered with your trading shijm ; 
and youi naval power, thence continually increasing, will 
I xl(*n I your inlliitnicc round the whole globe and awe the 
woild.” What h]nglishniaii (*an read those papers to-day 
Without a teeling ot regret that Fianklin was not permitted 
to occ\jpy ]j seal in parliament as one of the represontati\es 
of til*' British <*olouies, ho tint Ikigland anti the world 
might have lia 1 the advantago in a larger measure of liis 
lare wUdom, sagacity, an I jiatriolism \ 

J'h«iukljn sailed again tor Ament'a in August 17C‘i, after 
an abseiict* of Ihc years, during which he had found an 
op[)ortunity of visiting largo portions of the Ooulment, and 
ot acijuiiing information about Eiuopean utlairsboth in and 
out of ICiiglaiid, which made him more tlnii over an on 
lightened and trustworthy authority in Ameiica upon all 
foreign (lucstious atrecting the interests of the colonists. 
The ponce wuth the proprietary' government was only 
lempoiary. The ipiestion of taxing their est ites had <*ome 
up ilia new form, and tinally resulted in a piAition from the 
as-jcmiil} ilrawn by Franklin himself fora change of govt‘rn- 
ini'iit tor Pi nn*^^lvaiiia. The elcetiuii wlucli took [dace in 
the fall of I7()l turned upon the issue rai.siHl in this petition, 
and the pu*prict iry party succueded, by a luujoriiy of 12S 
votes out ot '1000, in de[)riving Fr.iuUiu of the seat to 
whiih he had been ehosen tor fourteen successive years in 
the pro\ in lal usseiiibly. The victory, however, was a b.irren 
om*. foi no sooner did the assiuubly convene than it lesolved 
itgiifi to .M'lid Franklin us its special agent to England to 
tab * charge of their [lecition for a cliniige of government, 
aii'l to look after the iiiteiests of the [aovince abroad. On 
tile 7lh ol November following his defeat, be w'as again on 
las wav 'll loss the Atlantic. We may as well here say at 
once til It the petition wdiich he brought with him fora 
ehangt* ot gov erument came to nothing. Franklin [ire.senled 
it, and the Penns o^iposctl it, but matters of so much 
gravi I i‘unsc [uence continually arose betwTcii 1705, wd ion 
It was piesentcil, and 1775, when the revolution began, 
tint it y^,\^ left to the linal disposition of time. The Penns 
at 1 I ! linl til * V igicity to sell betimes what they were not 
w isr enougli to keep The State of Peiins} Ivunia gave them 
tor then interest in its sod, and the British 
(hiveimuent sitthsl ujum the head of the family a jieiisiou 
of I'BKK) a year. 

Eail.v m the year of 1701 Grenville, the inime minister, 
had seat lor the agents of the American colonies rosuleut in 
Loudon, and told them that the w^ar wdth France which 
hatl just torminated had left u 2 >on England a debt of 
X*73,()00,00() sterling, and that he proposed to lay a portion 
of this l)urthen ui)on the shoulders of the colonists by 


means of a stamp duty, unless the colonists could propose 
some other tax equally productive and less inconvenient, 
lie directed the agents to write to their several assemblies 
for instructions upon tlds point The assembly of 
rouiiHylvania, which expressed the sentiment of all the 
colonies, was decidedly of the opinion that io tax the 
coluiiies, which were already taxed beyond their strength, 
and which were surrounded by aboriginal enemies and ex- 
posed to constant expenditures for defence, was cruel, but 
to tax them by a parliament in which they were not re]>re- 
sented was an indignity. While such was their feeling, 
they allowed it to be understood that they would not reject 
any requisition of their king for aid, and if he would only 
signify his needs in the usual way, the assembly would do 
their utmost for him. Tlieso views were summed up in a 
“ resolution ** thus expressed : “ that, us the assembly 
always had, so they always should think it their duty to 
grant aid to the crow n, accouling to their abilities, wdieuever 
required of tliem in the usual manner.” 1\> [irevent the 
introduelioii of such a bill as the ministry [iroposed, and 
which Franklin characterized as “ the mother of luiMdiu t,” 
he left no stone imturued, by personal intercession, by 
[irivatc correspondence, and throiigb the press. At last, in 
despair, he, with his associate agents, sought au interview 
with the, minister. They found him inexorable. The 
fhivernment w'an((‘d tlie money, and it did not wish to 
lecoguizc the [iiim'qde upon wdiich the colonists resisted the 
Government mf*thod of obtaining it. The bill was intro- 
duced, and was promptly jMSsid, only 50 voting iigamst it 
in the Cuiumons, and the Louis not (lividing upon it. d’he 
sum expeclcil from this tax being only £100,000, it wan 
th night till) colonists would soon be reconciled to u. Tins 
was evidently Franklin's hope, which ho did his utmost to 
io:ili<e. Writing home to a friend shortly aftei the iiassago 
of the Act In* said, “ The tide was too strong for us. We 
might as well have liindcred tlie sun’s .setting, but since it 
is down, my Inend, ami it may bo long before it rises again, 
let ii> make as good a night of it as we can. We may still 
light eainlles. Frugality and industry will go a gicat way 
towards indemnil} ing us. Idleness and [aide tax with a 
heavier hainl than kings and parliament.” But v lien the 
new's of the [lassagc of the Stamp Act reiwliecl the colonits, 
and its ])io\i>ions came to be scanned/ the indiscielion ot 
tliose who lulviscd it was manifost. Meetings were held in 
all the colonies, where lesolvcs were jiaased unanimously to 
consume uoinoii* British niaiiufactiiros until the hateful Act 
was ie[»caleJ. I’or sim})ly recommeiuling a trusty peison 
to collect tin* tux, Franklin himself was denouncDfl, and lus 
family in J’lnliulclphiti was in danger ol being mobbed 
The Act not only failed of its jmipose in j»roducing a 
leveiuie, but bcfoie it went into operation a fornndut)le 
agitation for its re[teal had already commenced. 

The succeeding se.ssn)u of parliament, which began in 
December 17G5, is siieeially memorable for Franklin’s ex 
amination before a coieinittee of the House on the elfe(‘ts 
ot the Stamp Act ; for the mugnificent [lailiamentary debut 
of Edmund Burke, wdioso K[)ecehes for the repeal, said 
Dr dohnson, “ tilled thcj town widi wonder;” and for the 
repeal ot the ollensive Act by a majority of 108. The 
first six week-» of this session were devoted to taking 
testimony at the bar of the liouse <m American atfairs, and 
esjieciallv iqion the probable advantages and disadvantages 
oi the Stanqi Act. Franklin was the only one of the 
witnesses who lifted a voice that could be beard by pos- 

* Oiif »*lauho til the Act ))iu\itlt‘d Uj.it tho Anicnoaii^ shall have no 
uMiinuine, luuk^* no (•\cliani?e ot pro)H‘Uy with each other, neither 
imithase, Knint, iiov rwoover debts; they Hhall neithei marry nor 
make their wills unless they pay such and sueh sums in specie tor the 
stamps which me to give validity to the piuroediiijujs. Franklin 
tisUht-d iiudej i>ath In fore a eoninntlee ol parliunieiit that such ii tax 
would diaiu ti»e (Joveiumeut of all their specie in ft single year. 
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lerity. Burke said Ibe scene reminded him of a master 
examined by a parcel of schoolboys. Cleorge Whitfield, 
the groat field preacher, wrote — “Our trusty fneml. Dr 
Franklin, has gamed immortal honour by his behaviour at 
the bar of the House, The answer was always found equal 
to the questioner. . He stood unappalled, gave pleasure to 
his friends, and did honour to his country.’* Tlie exaniina< 
tion was first published in 1707, uithout tho name of 
printer or of publisher, and tho following remarks upon it 
appeared in the Gentlemtui^s Mn(fazine for July of that year : 

Fn>ra this examination of Dr Franklin the reader may 
form a clearer and more comprehensive idea of the state and 
disposition of America, the expediency or incx]>odiency 
of the measure in ipiestioii, and of the character and con- 
duct of tho mimater who pro[u)SpfI it, than from all that 
has been written upon the subject in nuvvspupors and 
pamphlets, under the titles of essays, letters, s[>eeehes, ond 
conaiilenitions, from the first uioineni of its becoming tho 
object of public attention till now. Tlie questioim in 
general wore put wdth great subtlety and judgment, and 
they are answered with such deep and familiar knowledge 
of the subject, such precision and persiucuity, such temper 
and yet such spirit, as do the greatest honour to Dr 
Franklin, and justify the general opinion of Ids character 
and abilities.” 

The light thrown upon colonial ufTairs by Franklin’s cx- 
amiuation, more i»robubly than all (Jtlicr causes comldiu'd, 
determined parliament to repeal liic bill almost as soon as 
it was to have gone into tiperation, and immediately iijiou 
tho conclusion of Franklin’s examination. It was to 
Franklin a iiever-to be forgotten tnumjdi. He celebrated it 
characteristically. “ As the Stamji Act,” he wrote to his 
wife, “is at length icpeuled, 1 am willing you should have 
a new gown, which you may suppose f did not send sooner 
as I know you would not bko to be finer than >our neigh- 
bours unless 111 a gown ot your own spuming. 11 ud the 
trade between the two countries totally ceased, it was a 
comfort to me to recollect that I liud once been clollicd, 
from liead to foot, in woollen and linen of my wife’s maini- 
facture, tliat 1 never was prouder of my dress in my life, 
and that she and her daughter might do it again if it was 
necessary 1 told the parliament that it was my opinion, 
before tho old clothes of the Ainpiicans w^ere worn out, they 
miglit have now one.s of tlieir own making I liave sent 
you a fine i>if)ce of Pomjiadour satin, 11 yards, cost lbs a 
yard , a silk ii6gligi'*o ami i>ettict)al of brocaded slung, 
for my dear Sally [his daughter] ; witli two do/en gloves, 
four }>ottles of lavender water, niul two little reels.” 

The news of the repeal tdlcil the colonists with delight, 
and restored Franklin to their conridence and allVction, 
From that tiiuo until the end of liis da^s he was, on the 
whole, the most popular man iii Aineiica, Uiihaiqul.> the 
repeal of the Stamp Act was a concessron to the commercral 
intei'csts of the mother count r} not to the political dt»gmas 
of tlic coloni.sls. The king’s party was more irritated than 
instructed by its defeat, and msleud of surrcndeimg any of 
its pretensions to tax the colonies, almo.st immediately 
brought ill a bill, which was passed, nsserting the absolute 
supremacy of parliament ov(*r the colonies, and in the sue 
ceednig pari iament another bill, which also passed, imposing 
duties ou the paper, paints, glass, and tea imported by the 
colonies. This tax was re.sented by the colonies with no 
less bitterness and deterniiiiatioii than they had resented the 
Stamp Act. It conveyed sterility into their recent triuinpli, 
and aroused a feeling akin to disloyalty. It made the 
minor differences among the colonists disappear, and 
crystallized public opinion with marvellous rapidity nroutid 
the principle of “ no taxation without rei>roscntation,” — a 
principle which it was impossible to make acceiitable to the 
king, whose old-fashioned notions of the royal prerogative 


liad only been confirmed and strengthened by the irritating 
peitinucity of the colonists. Thus the issue was gradually 
made up between tlie mother country uud its Aimricnn 
dependencies, l^ach party felt that its first duty was lt> be 
firm, and that any concossioti would be disastrous as well 
as dishonourable. Such a state of feeling could terminate 
but in one W'ay. It is uow’ clear to all, as it was then clear 
to a few", tlint tlie passing of flie tea and po[>er bill, made 
the difference between tho crown and the colonists irrecon- 
cilable, and that nothing but tlie death of the king could 
prevent a w^ar. The nine succeeding years were spent 'oy 
the contending partie.s in struggling for position,— tho 
colonics becoming more indifferent to the mother country, 
and tho mother tountry le.ss disposed to put up w’ith the 
prelen.siouB of her offspring. Franklin, when ho went to 
London in ITOLcoutidently expected to ri'turn in the follow- 
ing year, but lie was not destined to leave England till ten 
years later, and then with the depn^ssing snspicitm that 
the resources of diplomacy were exhausted. Jil can time he 

remitted m» ellort to fiml some middle ground of conciliation. 
Equipped wdth the addiliomil aulhonty derived from com- 
missions to a(;t as the agent of the provinces of Massa^ 
chusotts, of Now Jersey, and of (Seorgia, and witli a social 
infiuenee never possessed ]>robably by uiiy othei American 
representative at the Ibiglish court, In' would doubtless have 
prevented the final alienation of tlie colonies, if such a result, 
under the ciicumstances, had been possible Jlut it was 
not. The eolonist.s weie Knglislimen for the most part, and 
they could not be brought to make concessions v^hlch would 
have dihliononred them ; and Fr.uiklin was not the man to 
ask uf them such concessions He toi»k the ]><»siijou that 
“ the paili imont liad no right to make any law wlntever 
binding tho colonies; that tlie king, and not tin* king, Loids, 
and Ckunmons collectively, was tlu'ir sovereign , and that the 
king, with (/icir res]>ectivc ]>arliaments, is their onl) legis- 
lator.’' In other words, lie asked only what England has 
since granted to all her eolonu'S, and what, but for the 
fatuous obstinacy of tho king, who at this time was lather 
an o])ject of commiseration than of entnasm, she would 
iindoiibti'dly have yieldeil. TUit undei the pressure of the 
croAvii, m'gotifltioii and debate si‘emed latlu'r to aggravate 
the tlifierenres than to removi* them. The soh mii peti 
ti<»ns of tho colonists to the tlnmie were tn^altd with 
neglei t or densioii, and then agents w illi contuniel)', and 
Fianklin was openly insulted in tin* House of Holds, was 
dt‘|)rived of his othco of depul y post mast ei, and was scarcely 
.sate from personal oiitrag»\ Sati.siiid that his iiseiuliiess in 
England w'as at an end, he placed Ins agencies in the hands 
of Aiiliur Lee, uu American lawyer iiraelimng at the 
Lomhm bar, ami on lln‘ J2Lt of March 1775, again set sad 
for Idnhiduljdiia. On re idling home his last ho]>e of 
mainlaining tin* intt'gnty of tlie empire was dissipated 
by the news whieli awaited him of (‘olbsions wdnch had 
icr Hired, some two weeks pri'vnuis, between the people 
and tho loyal troops at C’onconl and at Ja*.vington ITo 
found tin* col(<nies in fiagruiit rebellion, and himself sud- 
denly transformed from u peaci'inakei into a warmaker 
The two years wdiioli foDoweil wf*re among tlie busiest of 
liiB life. The very nioniing of his arrival he was elected, 
by the assembly of remisvlvaiiia, a delegate to tlnit conti- 
nental congiess then silting in l‘liiladd|)hia w'hich consoli- 
ilated the armies ot tlie colonics, jdacod Oeorge Waghington 
in command of them, issued the first coutiuentul currency, 
and ossuuied the responsibility of resisting tbe imperial 
govcnimeni. In this congress lie served on not less than 
ten committees. One of its first measures was to organize 
a continental postal system and to nuiko Franklin post- 
master-general. ThuB lie w^as avenged for his dismissal 
18 months before from the office of dej»uty by being 
appointed to a place of higher rank and augmented 
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authority. He plaimed an appeal for aid from tlie king 6f 
the French, and wrote the instructiona of Silas Deane, a 
member of the congreas, who was to convey it ; ho was 
aont as one of three eomiruHsioiiera to Canada, in one of the 
most inclemout months of the year, on what proved an in- 
effectual mission to persuade the Canadians to join the new 
Cidouial union ; he was elected a delegate from PhU- 
afhilphia to the confereucj which met on the 18th of June 
1776, and which, in the name of the people of the colonies, 
formally renounced all allegiance to King George, and called 
for an election of delegates to a convention to form a con* 
Htitutional government for the United Colonics. He was 
also one of the committee of five which drew up what is 
known as tlic “ J )oclaratiou of Independence.” Whem about 
to sign it, Hancock, one of his colleagues, is reported to have 
seiil, \Ve must be unanimous ; there must be no pulling 
different ways ; we must all hang together,” “ Yes,” replied 
Fiankliii, we must hang together, or we will be pretty sure 
to hang separately,” He was also chosen jiresident of the 
convention called to frame a constitution for the State of 
Pennsylvania, which commenced its session on the 16th of 
July 1776. He was selected by congress to discuss terms 
of peace with Admiral Lord Howe, who had arrived in 
New York harbour on the 12th of July 1776, to take com- 
mand of the British naval forces in American waters, and 
on the 26th of September, ujion the receipt of encouraging 
news from Franco, he was chosen unanimously to be one 
of three to repair to the court of Louis XVL and solicit his 
fiupjiort His colleagues were John Adams, destined tube 
Washington’s successor in the presidency, and Arthur Lee, 
Franklin’s successor in the agency in London. 

Franklin, now in the seventieth year of his age, proceeded 
to collect all the money he could command, amounting to 
between X3000 and .£4000, lent it to congres-s, and with 
two grandsons set sail in the sloop of war “ Keprisal” on the 
27th day of October, arriving at Nantes on the 7th of 
Decoiuber, and at Paris towards the end of the same month. 
With his usual tact and forecast he found quarters in a 
house in Passy (then a suburb but now a j>art of the city 
of Paris) belonging to an active friend of the cause he 
represented — Le Hay de Chaumont — who held influential 
relations with the court, and through whom he was enabled 
to be in the fullest communication w’ith the French Oovem- 
mont without compromising it. 

At the time of Franklin’s arrival in Paris, he was already 
one of the most talked about men in the world. Ho was 
a member of every important learne<l society in Eurojie ; 
he was a member, and one of the managers of the Iloyal 
Society, dnd one of eight foreign members of the JRoyal 
Academy of Sciences in Paris. Three editions of his 
scieutific works had already appeared in Paris, and a new 
edition, much enlarged, had recently appeared in London. 
*r«) all these advantages he added a political purpose — the 
<lMmembt*rment of the British empire — which was entirely 
congenial to every citizen of France. ** Franklin’s reputa- 
tion,” wrote Mr Adams, who, unhappily, was never able to 
iw'gird his colleague’s fame with entire equanimity, “was 
moie universal than that of Leibnitz or Newton, Frederick 
»)r V()ltaire, and bis character more beloved and esteemed 
than all of them. ... If a collection could be made of 
all the gii/.ettcs of Kiiropo for the latter half of the 18th 
century a greater number of panegyrical paragraphs upon 
/e yratul Franklin would a^tpoar, it is believed, than upon 
liny other man that ever lived.” 

“ Frauklin’.s appearance in the French salons, even 
Oefore lie began to negotiate, ” says the German historian 
Schlosser, “was an event of great importance to the whole 
of Europe. . . . His dress, the simplicity of his externnl 
appearance, the friendly meekness of the old man, and the 
apparent humility of the Quaker, procured for Freedom a 
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moaa of votaries among the eotirt circlea who tued to be 
alarmed at its coarseness and unsophisticated truths.’^ 
We may here add that such was the number of portraits, 
busts, and medallions of him in circulation before he left 
Parts that he would have been recognized from them by 
nearly every adult citizen in any part of the civilized world. 
Writing to his daughter in the third year of his residence in 
Paris, of a medallion to which she had alluded, he says — 
“ A variety of others have been made since, of different 
sizes ; some to be set in the lids of snuff-boxes and some 
so small as to be worn in rings, and the nnmbers sold are 
incredible. These, with the pictures, busts, and prints (of 
which copies are spread everywhere) have made your 
father’s face as well known as the moon, so that he durst 
not do anything that would oblige him to run away, as 
bis phiz would discover him wherever he should venture 
to show it.” 

The story of Franklin’s mission to France, as recorded 
in his own correspondence, is singularly interesting and 
romantic. In these respects it is difficult to find its parallel 
in the literature of diplomacy. Its results may be summed 
up in a few words. He became at once, os already stated, an 
object of greater popular interest than any other man in 
France, — an interest which, during bis eight years’ sojourn 
there, seemed always on the increase. Streets in numerous 
cities, and several societies, were named after him; the 
French Academy paid him its highest honours, and he 
conferred more distinction upon any salon he frequented 
ifian it could reciprocate, lie animated French society 
with a boundless enthusiasm for the cause of the rebel 
colonists, persuaded the Government that the interests of 
France required her to aid them, obtained a treaty of 
alliance at a crisis in their fortunes in the winter of 1777, 
when such an alliance was decisive, and the great moral 
advantage of a royal frigate to convey the news of it 
to America. A few months later he signed the treaties 
which bound the two countries to mutual friendship and 
defence, and on the morning of the 20th March 1778 the 
tfiree envoys wore formally received )>y the king at Ver- 
sailles, and through them the country they represented 
was first introduced into the family of independent nations. 

In February of the following year General Lafayette, who 
had distinguished himself as a volunteer in the rebel army, 
ruturning to Franco on leave, brought a commission from 
the American congress to Dr Franklin as sole [ilenipoten- 
tiiry of the United States to the court of France. From 
this time until the close of the war it was Franklin’s jmra- 
uiount duty to encourage the French Government to supply 
the colonists with money. How successfully he discharged 
this duty may be inferred from the following statement of 
the advances made by France upon his solicitation In 
1777, 2,000,000 francs; in 1778, 3,000,000 francs; in 

1779, 1,000,000 francs; in 1780, 4,000,000 francs; in 

1781, 10,000,000 fniacs; in 1782, 6,000,000 franca; in 

all, 26,000,000 francs. To obtain these aids at a time 

when Franco was not only at war, but practically bankrupt, 
and in defiance of tlie strenuous resistance of Nocker, the 
minister of finance, was an achievement, the credit of which, 
thoro is the best reason for believing, was mainly due to 
the matchless diplomacy of Franklin. Writing to the 
French minister in Philadelphia, December 4, 1780, the 
Count de Vorgennos said — 

“ As to Dr Franklin, his conduct leaves congress nothing to desire. 
It iH as zealous and patriotic as it is wise and circumspect, and you 
may aflirm witli assurance, on all oecastons where you think projier, 
that the mothod lio pursues is much more ofBeacious than it would 
bo if ho weix* to assume a tone of importunity in multiplying his 
demands, and above all in supporting them by roeiiaces (an aUusion 
to thi- jn(lis<»reet conduct of Franklin's colleagues), to which we 
slimild give neither credonee nor value, and winch would only tend 
to reiidwr him xwsrsonally disagreeable.” 
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Again, Febrnory 16, 1781, Vetgennes ■wrote: — 

" If you are queetioned reapectiug an opinion of I>r Franklin, 
jrou may without hesitation my that we esteem him as much on 
accouut of the patriotism as the wisdom of his conduct ; and it has 
been owing in a great part to this cause^ and the* coiitldence we put 
tn the veracity of Dr Franklin, that we have dotoniunod to relievo 
the pecuniary embarrassments in which he has boon placed by con- 
gress. It may be fudged from this fact, which is of a jKjraoual 
nature, if tliat ministers conduct has been injurious to the interests 
of his country, or if any other would have had tho same advan- 
tage.^.. ” 

Fraakltn cbA be&ti for some yearn a martyr to the gout, 
which, with othur iadrmltiee incident to his advanced age 
of seventy-five, determined him to ask congress, in 1781, 
to relieve him, in a letter so full of dignity and fooling, that 
no one can read it even now, after the lapse of nearly a 
century, without emotion. 

** I must now,” he wnite, afO^r disposing of official topics, 
leave to say something relating to myself — a subject with which 1 
have not often troubhid congfress. 1 have passnil ray seventy-fifth 
year, and 1 find that the long and severe fit of the gout which I 
had the lost winter had shaken mo exceedingly, and I am yet far 
from having recovered the bodily strength I before enjoyed I do 
not know that my mental faculties are impaired, — porlia]ia I sliall 
be the last to discover that, — but I am sensible of great diminution 
of my activity, a ^luality I think particularly necessary in your 
minister at this court. 1 am afraid, therefore, that your aftkirs may 
some time or other suffer by my deficiency. I find also that the 
business is too heavy for me ar.d too coiirming. Tlio constant 
attcmlanco at home, which is necessary for receiving and accepting 
your bills of exchange (a matter foreign to my ministerial functions), 
to answi'T letters, and perform otlior parts of my employment, pie- 
vents my taking ilie an and exercise which my annual journeys 
formerly used to afford me, and which contributed much to the 
preservation of my health. There are many other little pomomil 
attentions which the infirmities of ago render necessary to an old 
mair^H comfort, even in some degree to the continuance of his oxist- 
euce, an i with which business often interferes. 

“ I have b*en engaged lu public affairs, and enjoyed public coufi- 
deiiee m .some shape or (/thor during tho longterm of fifty years, and 
honour sufficient to satisfy any reasonable ambition; and i have no 
other left but that of repose, which I hope the congress will grant 
mo by sending some person to supply my plaeo. At the same time 
I bog they may bo assured that it is not any tho least doubt of 
their 8U(*(»ess in tho glorious cause, nor any disgust reecived in their 
service, that induces me to <iLeline it but imrcly and simply the 
reasons I have mentioned And as I cannot at present undergo tho 
fatigU'H of a se.i voyage (tho hist having been almost too much for 
me), und would not again expose myself to tfie hazard of capture anti 
imprisonment in this tune of war, I propose to remain hme at least 
till tile [HJice —perhaps it may be for the reiuaiinler of my lifo — aiul 
if anv knowledge or experioneu I have aetjuired liero inuy ho thought 
of use to my successor, i .sliall freely communicate it and assist him 
with any infiiicnce 1 may be supposed to have, or counsel that may 
be desiieil of mo ” 

Ci>ngress not only declined to receive his re.signfltion, but 
with its refustl sent him a commission, jointly with John 
Adams and John Jay, who had been tho agent of the con- 
gress in Spain, to negotiate a peace. Cornwallis had sur- 
rendered at Yorktowii on the 17th of October of that year, 
the autiivorsary of Biirgoyne’s disastrous surrender at 
Saratoga just four years before, and a farther prosecution 
of tlie war beyond what might bo necessary to secure the 
mo^t favourable terms of peace was no longer advocated by 
any party in England. Active negotiations with Franklin 
and his associates were opened, and on tho 30th of 
November a preliminary treaty was signed by the English 
and American commissioners ; a definitive treaty was signed 
on the 30th of September 1783, and ratified by congress 
January 14, 1784, and by the English Government on the 
9th of April following. Ac the conclusion of the pre- 
liminary treaty Franklin renewed his application to congress 
to be relieved, to which he received no answer. A few 
weeks after signing the definitive treaty, he renewed it 
agxin, but it was not until the 7th of March 1785 that 
congress adopted the resolution which permitted *‘The 
Honourable Benjamin Franklin to return to America as 
soon as convenient,^' and three days later It appointed 
Thomas Jefferson to succeed him. 
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Daring his stay in Paris Franklin gave by no means all 
his time to political problems. He wrote a paper fur tlie 
Koyal Society on tho subject of balloons, a topic which, 
under the auspices of the Montgolfiers, attracted a great 
deal of attention at that time in France. Sir Joseph Banks 
coftimended it for its completeness. To some one wlio 
asked the use of tho new invention Franklin replied by 
asking, What is the use of a new-born baby V* In 178 1 
he was appointed by the French Academy one of a commis- 
sion ordered by the king to investigate the phenomena <>f 
“mesmerism”; and to a large extent he directed the 
investigation which resulted in the disgrace and flight of 
Mesmer and his final disappearance from the public eye. 
Franklin's Inforntatioii to (hosf who would Remove io 
Amei'ica^ his New Treattne on Rrtvateertn^f his Esaay on 
Raising ttw Wages in Europe hy the Amenran Revo/ufio^t, 
his Zetter to FaugAan on Luxury^ his Story of the Whistle^ 
together with his jirivate as well as official correspondence, 
kept tho world constantly talking about liim and w^ondering 
at the inexhaustible variety and unconventional novelty id 
his resources. “You replace Pr Franklin,” 1 hear, said 
tho Count de Vergonnes to Jefferson when they first met, 
“ 1 succeed, no one can replace him,” was Jefferson's reply. 

It was on the 12tli of July 1785 that, accom[>aiued by 
some members of his family and most intimate friends, he 
sot out for Havre on his return to America. In view of his 
infirmities, the queen had placed one of her litters at Ins 
disposal; tho next day he was constrained by u most 
pressing invitation to accept the hospitality of Cardinal de 
ia Bochefoucauld at Qaillon. At Kouen, he was waited u|/on 
by a deputation of tho Academy of that city. At Torts- 
mouth, where tho party joined the vessel that was to take 
them home, the bishop of 8t Asaph's, “ the good bishop, ” 
as Franklin used to style him, an old friend and correspond- 
ent, came down with his family to sec him, and remained 
with him for the two or three days before they sailed. 

On the 1 3th of September Franklin, who had become 
by far the most widely known and the most eminent 
of Americans, disembarked again at the very whaif iu 
Philadelphia on which, sixty-two years before, he bad 
landed a houseless, homeless, friendless, and substantially 
penniless runaway apprentice of seventeen. Tlie day suc- 
ceeding his arrival, the assembly of Pennsylvania voted 
him a congratulatory address ; the )mblic bodies very 
generally waited upon him, and General Washington, by 
letter, asked to join in the public gratulations upon his sale 
return to America, and upon the many eminent services ho 
had rendered. Sensible as his countrymen were of the mag- 
nitude of their obligations to him, and of his increasing 
infirmities, it never seems to have occurred to them that 
they could dispense with his services. In tho month suc- 
ceeding his arrival he was chosen a member of the munici- 
pal council of Philadelphia, of which he was also unani- 
mously elected chairman. He was soon after elected by 
the executive council and assembly president of Pennsyl- 
vania, by seventy-six out of the seventy-seven votes cast. 
“ I have not firmness enough,” he wrote to an old friend, 
“to resist the unanimous desire of my country folks, and 
I find myself harnessed again to their service another 
year. They engrossed the prime of my life. They have 
eaten my flesh, and seem resolved now to pick my bones. ' 

At the expiration of his term in 1786, ho was unani- 
mously re-elected, and again unanimously in 1 787. He as 
also chosen a member of the national convention, of wbicli 
Washington was a member and president, which met on 
tho second Monday of May 1787, to frame a constituliuii 
for the new confederacy. To the joint influence of Franklin 
and Washington probably should be ascribed the final 
adoption of the constitution which this conventiun framed, 
and which continues to be the fundamental law of the 
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United States. The most original, it not tbe most ingeui- 
OU8, and perhaps, in view of tlie grave dirticultieH it disposed 
of, the iinimrtant feature ol the constitution they con- 
structed -that which gave the States equal representation 
in the upper house (»r hunafc* and in the louer house repre- 
seiitatum according t(» population— was the device of FmuR- 
lin. For his three yiMrs' service as president of Pennsyl- 
vania Franklin letiised to accept any compensat ion beyond 
a reiinhursf^nuail (/f tlie jiostagc he had paid on oflicial 
letters, anuaiutuitr to sonie £77, 5s. 6d., it being < iieuf his 
notions, which lie iidxocated in the convention, that 
the chief ni.igi«tralcs ot a nation should »or«'e without 
pecuniary conipeusatioii. Franklin survived his retirement 
from ojlh‘(‘ two years, which he consecrated almost ns exclu- 
sively to tlu' public use as any other two of his life, 
altliongli most of the time the victim of excruciating pain. 
His pen was never more actively nor uwm effectively 
employe 1. He lieliied to organize and was president of 
tin* first society formed on the American continent or 
anywhere else, we believe, for the abolition of slavery, and 
iis its president wrote and signed the first remonstrance 
against slavery addressed to the American congress. 

Franklin ilied in his own house, in Philadelphia, on the 
17th of April 171)0, and m the eighty-fifth year of liis age. 
Since then, as in life, his tamo has gone on lucreasing. No 
American has over recei\ed such varied and extensive 
homage from his countrymen. There is no State in the 
United >States, and there are few counties that have not a 
iowu called Franklin (Ohio has nineteen ot them) ; scarce 
n town that does not boast of its Franklin Stieet, or its 
Fruukliu Si[uare, or its Franklin hotel, or its Franklin 
bank, or its Franklin insurance com])any, and so on ; his 
bust or portrait is everywhere ; and some sort of a monu- 
ment (*f Franklin is among the attractions of almost every 
large city. 

Whoa Franklin, the fugitive apprentice bo 3 % in 1723, 
walked iqi Market Street on the morning of his first arrival 
in l*hiladeli»hia, niuTiching the rolls in wdiich he had in- 
vested a jxirtion of the last dollar ho had in the world, the 
curious H[)ec(aclc lie presented did not oscajiie the attention 
of Miss Ue«id, a comely gill of eighteen years who chanced 
to be standing in the dour of her futlieFa liouso wdieu he 
[lassixl. Not long after, accident gave liiiu an introductiou 
to her; llit3y fell in love, and, soon after his return fnrni 
his trip to Fiiglaud, ho married her. By her he had two 
children, a sun who died young, whom Franklin spoke of 
as the finest child ho ever saw, and a daughter, Sally, who 
111 ii I led Uichard Baclie, of Yorkshire, England. Mrs Buche 
had eight children, from whom are descended all that are 
now known to inherit any of the blood of Benjamin 
Franklin. Befuie his marriage Franklin had a son wlioni 
he named William, who act^d as his secretary during his 
first olHciul icsulencein England, and who, ns a compliment 
to the fatliei, was nude governor of the province of New 
Jersey. When the rebellion broke out, William adhered to 
the mol her country, wdiicli exposed him to serious indig- 
nities and was a source of ]irofound inurtiOcation to his 
fatiier Next to the loss of his only legitimate son, this 
was jK'rlmps the greatest sorrow of Franklin’s life. 

“ You < oau iM ( 1 , vdu sny,” \Moii‘ FianlJiii to liim nine ^vars 
iilti'i tho mptiiu', “that \(nn duty to yoin king urul loguid for 
join <ounli\ iiMjaned tin. 1 ought not ‘to hliuno you loi dillenng 
in sintinunts witli im on ]>uhln athiiis. Wi'aie inon ullsuh^rrtto 
1*1101^ ( hji o]uiuons ,ot not in oin own powei. Thoj'^ Hie foi|iud 

and g<»ieni< tl mudi l»y< iHU!iist nnistlmt aie ofteii »s inexjdieahle as 
lht*v aie iirisihtihh* Voin silimtion w/is sneh that few would ]u\i 
eetismed .your nitiuiiing nnitn, though lime no Tmtiinil duties 
whiili jueeeilo d oin and I'animthe evtniguislud hy them.” 

Without presuming to e.vtenuute an\ thing that was 
unfihul ill (lov'ernor h^nuiklin’h conduct, we cannot help 
roiuarking that Fraukliu, with a bliuduess common te 
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parents, quite overlooked the ftict that his eon> when ha 
determined to adhere to the Bovereign whom he had 
sworn loyally to serve, was a lusty lad of forty-five 
3’^ears. 

In his will the father left William his lands in Nova 
Scotia, and forgave him the debts due to him. The part 
he acted against me in the late war,” continued the will, 
“ which is of public notoriety, will account for my leaving 
him no more of an estate he endeavoured to deprive me of.” 
(luvernor Franldiu had a son who also was not burn in 
wedlock, named William Temple Franklin. He was brought 
up by his grandfather and served him in the ca 3 >ucity of 
private Bccretary during most of his residence in Fiunce, 
and after his return to the United States, Franklin tried 
repeatedly but unsuccessfully to have the young man 
appointed iu some subordinate mission. He had been 
brought uj) in France, Ins education was strangely deficient, 
and he does not seem to have left an altogether favourable 
impression upon his countrymen abroad or at home after 
Ills return. It would nut be strange if they judged him 
more correctly than his grandfather did. To this grandson 
Fiunkliu bequeathed most of his books and all his manu- 
scripts and papers, from which he published the first 
edition of the writings of his grandfather, piirjioiting to 
be complete, in 1816, and after a delay never satisfactorily 
explained and apjjarently inexcusable. A criticism of this 
publication, attributed to Jeffrey, appeared in the AWm* 
lurrfh Jievieuf, No. 56, August 1817. 

Though spending more than halt of his life in the public 
service, Franklin w’as never for a moment dependent upon 
the Uuvernmout for his livelihood. With the aid of his 
‘iiewRpaj>or, his frugality, and Ids foresight, he was enabled 
to command ©very comfort and luxury ho desired through 
his long life, and to leave to Ids descendants a fortune 
neither too large nor too small for his lame, and valued 
at the time of his death at about i: 30, 000 storliiig. 
Though rendering to his rc)untry as a diplomatist and 
statcbman, and to the woild as a philubopher, incalculable 
services, ho never sought nor received from cither of 
these sources any pccuniaiy advaniago. Wherever he lived 
lie was the inevitable centre of a system of influences 
always important and constantly enlarging ; and dying, he 
peipetuated it by an autobiography wddeh to tins day not 
only remains one of the rnobt widely read and readable 
books in our language, but has had the distinction of en- 
riching the literature of nearly eveiy other. No man has 
ever lived whose life has been more universally studied by 
his countrymen or is more familiar to them. 

Though his pen seemed never idle, the longest production 
attributed to his pen w^as his autobiography, ot less than 300 
8vo pages, and yet, whatever subject occupied his pen, he 
never left the imprcbsion of incompleteness. iJe was never 
tedious, and an inexhaustible humour, a classic simplicity, an 
exquisite grace, and uniform good sense and tafate informed 
and gave permanent interest to eveiything he wrote. 
Franklin was not an orator, but when he spoke, as he did 
occasionally in the several deliberative bodies of which ho 
was a member, his word, though brief, was, like his wait- 
ings, always clear, judiciouh, felicitous, and potential. No 
mail ever possessed in a greater degree the gift of putting 
an argument into un anecdote. 

His country owxH much to him fur his service in various 
public capacities ; the w’orld owes much to the fruits of hia 
pen ; but his greatest contribution to the welfare of mankind, 
probablj^ was what he did by his example and life to 
dignify manual labour. While Diderot was teaching the 
dignity of labour in France and the folly of social standards 
tliat prohciibed it, Fnnikhn was illustrating it in America, 
and proving by his own most conclusive example that 
“ Honour and fame from no condition rise.” 
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T^liere are few born into this world so ilbconditioned that 
they cannot find comfort and eucourageincnl from some 
portion of the life of Franklin; none of any station who 
inuy not meditate on it with advantage. That feature of it 
which is most valnahle will ])rohably ho found most diillcult 
to imitate. It is stated by himself in the i olio wing ex trtU't 
from his diary in 17S4 : — 

*11 fh Lord Fit7uiiunioo nillec] to sc** jiils his fatlur 

having r*‘cnK"itotl that I shcmhl giv'o him such iiistinclivi' hints us 
might ho Useful to him. I occtihionally nu*nti*»mil Ihv *>ld story of 
Demosthenes’s answer to one who demaiKhul A\hat u,is the lust 
point ot oratory Iho seeoml f Ac/in/i , ilH'timd f 
wJneli I said luid tieon generally iindersloo*! i*» m* in the ti<*Lum of 
mioratoi uithhis li.inds in spisiking, hut that I thought anolhei kind 
t>f ‘.letion’ of more irnporlniu ‘0 to an oi.itoi who M*nild peisuade 
piaiple to follow las advice, vi7. such a eouise of action iti the 
eondnet of lilo as would improsH tlnm with lui ojuuion of his 
iiitegntv as \\<dl as of his undmstaiuhng ; that ihi- o|>iiii*)n once 
cslahlishod, all tin* ihllieullies, del.iys, uud opj^sition', usually 
occasioned hy doubts and sus|)icion8 wcio ]nc\ctiteil; ami such a 
man, tliough a \(*ry imprrf*‘ct speaker, wouhl almost always carry 
liis points against tlio most fiourislniig omlor who Jiud not tho 
<*hiiraet*‘r of suieenty. 'Po express my sense of the impoitaiiee of a 
good jirivate character m pnhlh* all.iiis mou* slioiigly, 1 said the 
aih.uitage of having it, ami the disadvantagi* of not lumngit, %vero 
so great that I even h*‘lieve if (Inorge 11! h.id had a hadjnivate 
ehiiiaeter and dohn Wdkes a good one, tho latter niiglit havo tui lied 
tlie lormer out ol his kingdom.” 

Though Franklin was far from being insensible to what 
are termed woiJdl}’' consider.ition.s, his public life M'lis 
feingularly free from any vulgar or degrading tinco of solf- 
Boeking; he never is found making the public interestM 
Becuiuhtry to Ins own ; though lioldmg othce a good jx^rtiou 
of his life, ho never treated ofllco holding as a profession, 
nor the public treasury as the nccuinulutions of the many 
for tho good of a few. His private atlairH and tlie public 
business were nevtu* allowed to beconu* entangled or to 
dep(‘ud tho one upon the other. Though, fumi the naUiro of 
his various employments, a target for every form of mulevo- 
lenco and detraction during the last half of his life, his 
word was never impeached, not his gond faith and fairness, 
even to his enennes, success! ully questioned. Of Mum* 
ii regularities in liis youth ho early re]>ent(Ml, and for the 
benolit of mankind made a public confession, and all the 
rejiaration that wa.s po.ssible. , 

'Pile most complete edition of Fruiikhn’s woiks isthntof Jare*l 
tS[)arks, m 10 vols. hv<>, Boston, iSJiti 10. An edition *)t tlie uiit*»- 
!>i()grni>liy, ievis<*d hy John Bigelow, tiom oiij;in.d nppi.util 

in LS08, ami .igain in 1H75, 13 vols V.n ton's //pc a/irf I'inu'i 
of JJrv/nvn/L Fnfiikhn^ 2 vols., was jml)lidic*d at New' Yoik, m 
1804 (J.Bl.) 

I'ln* loK'goiug articl<‘ is rejuinte*!, hy peimissiou ol Messrs loLtle, 
Brow'll, k Co, Boston, Mass., liom F/anUin, a tSktC h, by John 
Jiig<*low’, Boston, 18711. 

FIIANKLIN", Siu John (1780-1SI7), rear-admii al, 
was born at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, April 1 0, 1 7*sr>. Sprung 
from a line of fiee-holders, or “ fi.nikliiis,^^ his father 
inherited a small family estate, which was so deejdy 
mortgaged by his iinmcdiato predecessor that it was found 
iiee(3.ssary to sell it , but by Ins success in commeicial 
pursuits he was enabled to maintain and educate a family 
of twelve children, John, the youngest son, was destined 
for the church by hi.s father, who, with tliis view, liad 
purchased aii advowsou for Jnm. lie received the rudi- 
ments of education at hit Ivos, and afterwards attended 
Louth ({raminar School for two years; but having em- 
])k>yed a holiday in walking 12 miles wuth a companion to 
look at the sea, wliieb np to that lime be knew only by 
descri]itu)n, his iiuaginution wavS so impressed that he 
determined to be a sailor. In the hope ol ilispelliug w^hat 
lie consideretl to l>c a boyisli fancy, Ins father sent him on a 
trial voyage to Lisbon in a merchantman ; but Jt being found 
on his return that his wishes we>re unchanged, an entry on 
the quartenleck of tho “Polyphemus,” 74, C.^uptaiti Law'- 
ford, was i»rocured for him in 1800 ; and this ship having 
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Jed the lino in tlio battle of Copenhagen in 1801, young 
Franklin had tho honour of serving ui kelson’s harde.st- 
fought action. Two months after tho action of Copen- 
hagen, he joined the “investigator,” discu\ei\ shi[», com- 
manded by his relati\o Captain Flinders, and under tho 
training of that able scientific otlicer, while (‘iiqdoyed m 
ex])loring and mapping tho coa.sts of Anstiah i, lu' acipuied 
a eorreetrics.s of astronomical observation and a skill m 
surveying which proved of einiiient in his future 

career. Franklin w'as on buaid tho “J\> 4 »oise” wlnii 
that ship and the “Cato” were WTecked, August IS, 
1803, on a coral reef, off tho coast of Auslialiu (see 
Flini>!:rs). Altor tliis misfortune, Franklin pioceedcd to 
Canton, where he obtained a passage to Kuglund in the 
“Earl Cyumden,” East Indianiaii, commanded by Sir 
Nathaniel Dance, coimiiodorc ot tho China fleet ot 10 sail. 
On the loth of Febinary LSOt Captain Ihince iepulse<l a 
strong French squadron, led by the redoubtable Admiml 
Liiioxs. In this action Franklin performid the impoitiint 
duty of signal midshipman. On reaching Fnglaiid, 
he joined the “ Deltorophon,” 74, and in that shqi he was 
again entrusted with the .signals, a duty which he e.xecuted 
with Lis uccustomed cmdness and intrepidity in the great 
battle of Trafalgar. In the “ Bedford,” his nevi ship, he 
attained the rank of lieutenant, and remaining in iu'r for 
six years, latterly as first litaitenaut, served in the blockade 
of Flushing, on the coast of Portugal, and in other parts 
of tho W'oild, but chiefly on the Biazil station, whither 
tho “ Bedfoid” W'ent as pait of the convoy which escoited 
tlio royal family of Poitugal to llio do daiiciro in 1808. 
In iho ilbiniinaged ami disuslrous attack on New (Orleans, 
lie commanded the “Bedford's” boats in an engagement 
w ith tho enemy s gunboats, one of w liicli lii‘ boaided and cap- 
tured, loceiving a slight wound in tlie Imiul fo-hand fight. 

On peace being established, Franklin Inined lus attention 
once moiu to the scientific bniueh of his profession, and 
sedulously extended his knowledge of surv'eyiiig. In 1818 
the duscovery of a north-west passage became again, aftiT a 
long interval, a national object, and J aeuteimnt Franklin was 
ajipoinled to the “Ihent,” ns second to C'aptain Buchan of 
the “i)orothea,” Jiired vessels equipped for ]»enetiating to 
the north of Spitsbergen, and, if possible, crossing the Ikdar 
Sea by that route. Dining a heavy storm, both ships were 
foieed to Seek for safety by boring into liie ch»sely packed 
jeo, in which extremely hazardous operation tlie “ 1 )orothea” 
was so much damaged that her ri’uching Fiiglnnd became 
doubtful; but tho “Trent” having suslriiueil less injury, 
Fiauklm rccpiested to be allowed to prosecute the vojago 
alone, or under Daiituin Buchan, wdio had the power of em- 
baiknig in the “Trent” if he chose. Tlie latter, how’cvor, 
deciiiicd to h‘avc Ins ofilcers and men at a time when the 
.shij) was almost in a sinking condition, and directed 
Franklin to convoy him to England. Though success did 
not atieiid this voyage, it brought Fniukliu into pcisonal 
inteicour.so with the leading scientitic men ol London, and 
iliey were not slow in ascertaining his peeuliur fitness fur 
the command of such an enterprise. To calmne•^N in danger, 
promptness and fertility of rcMmrce, and excelh nt seaman- 
ship, he uddixl other qualities less common, more e.-peciully 
an aident desire to piumote science for its own sake, and 
not merely for tho distinc'tiou which eminence in it (*onfeis, 
together witli a love of truth that led him to (h» full jiutice 
to the merits of his subordinate oflleers, without wishing to 
claim then* discoveries as a captaiids right. Added to this, 
he Imd a cheerful buoyancy of mind, whulg .-.iih lamed by 
religious principle of a dei>t]i known onlv to lus mo.Nt in- 
timate friends, wn.s not depressed in the nuKl gloomy linns. 
Tt w'us, thciefore, with full confidence in iiis ubilil v and ex- 
ertions that he was, in 1819, placed in command ot an ex- 
pedition uppe luted to travel through Kupcit ^ Land to thg 
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nhorefi of tbi^ Arctic Sea, while Lieutemant Pany vrm 
despatched wHjlti'twu vessels to Lancaster Sound At this 
period, the D!6rt|(|cn coast of America was known at two 
isolated points viz., the mouth of the Coppermine 

Kivor, discovered hy Ileartie, - but placed erroneously by 
him lour degrees of latitude too mucli to the nortli^ — and 
the iiioutb of the ^^acken^Ie Lieutenant Franklin, accoin- 
paniuil by a snrgeou, two midshipmen, and a few Orkney- 
moii, embarked for Hudsoirs Hay, in June 1819, His 
instructions left the route he was to pursue much to his 
own judgment, guided by the information he might be 
able to collect at Vork Factory from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s servants there assembled Wintering the first 
yeiii on the Saskatchewan, the expedition was fed by 
the liiuKiniH Bay Company; the second winter was spent 
on till} “billon ground<^,” the party subsisting on game and 
fish ptocutod l>y their own exertions, or purchased from 
their native neighbours; and in the following summer the 
expiditioii desceuded the Coppermine River, and surveyed 
a considerable extent of the sea coast to the eastward. The 
survivors of this expedition travelled, from their start at 
Yolk Factory to their return to it again, by land and water, 
6550 miles. While engaged on tins service, Franklin was 
proiuotod to be a commander, and after his return to 
kiiglaiul lu 1822 he obtained the post rank of captain, and 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. In the suc- 
ceeding your he married Eleanor, the youngest daughter of 
Mr Borden, an omiiient architect. 

Tn a second expedition, which left home in 1825 (his 
wifo dying within the same year), Franklin descended the 
Mackenzie and traced the ouast-lino through 37 degrees of 
longitude, from the mouth of the Coppermine River, where 
liii lonnoi survey commenced, to near the 150th meridian, 
and api»roaching within 1 60 miles of the most easterly point 
attained by Caiitaiu Beechey, who was co-oj)oratiug with 
him from Behring’s Htrait His exertions were fully 
ajipict luted at homo and abroad. Ho w'os knighted in 
1829, received the honorary degree of D.CL. from the 
iiniveisity ot Oxford, was awarded the gold medal of the 
OiMi^rajiliical {Society of Paris, and was elected in 1H46 
conespundont of the Paris Academy of Sciences. Though 
the suiveys executed by himself and by a detaclnnent 
under rorninaud ot Dr Richardson comprised one, and within 
a lew iiuleH of two, of tlio spaces for which a jiarliamentary 
rewaitl was offered, the Board of Longitude declined making 
llu' awaid ; but a bill was soon afterwards laid before par- 
luinient by the secretary of the Admiralty abrogating the 
row.iul altogoiher, on the ground of the disco venes contem- 
phited having been thus effected. The results of these 
expulitions are described by Franklin and his companion 
Dr (afterwards Sir John) Richardson in two magnificent 
works jmblishcd in 1824-29. In 1828 lie married his 
second Wile, Jane, second daugliter of Mr John GiiflfiiL 
His next official employment was on the Mediterranean 
station, in command of the “Rainbow,” and his ship soon 
bccamu ]>rovcrbial in the squadron for the happiness and 
conifoit of her ofticors and crew\^ As an acknowledgment 
of the e‘^ftentlal service ho had rendered off Patras in the 
“ war of libeiatioii,” ho received the Gross of the Redeemer 
of Oieeco funii King Otho, and after his leturn to England 
ho was created Knight Commander of the Guelphic order 
of Hanover. 

In J 836 Sir John accepted the lientonaut-governor- I 
ship of Van Diomun’s T^and (now TaMmania). His 
goveinniont, which lasted till the end of 1843, was 
mxrkoil by several events ot much interest One of his 
most pojiular measures was the t'pening of the doora of the 


^ Tlio sadorn, with ttani usual loiuluess for ointhrts, named the ship 
tho “Celestial Ituinl ow” ami “ Frankhn’a Paradise.” 
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legislative council to the public. He also originated • 
college, endowing it largely from his private funds with 
money and lands, in the hope that it woiUd eventually prove 
the means of affording to all parties secular and religioua 
instruction of the highest kind. He requested Dr Arnold 
to select some one competent to take the direction of this 
institution ; and the choice fell on the Rev, John Philip GelL 
In his time also the colony of V ictoria was founded by settlers 
from Tasmania ; and tow^ards its close, transportation to New 
South Wales having been abolished, tho convicts Irom every 
part of the British empire were sent to Tasmania. On an 
increase to the liculenaut-governor’s salary being voted by 
the colonial legislature, Bir John declined to derive any 
advantage from it personally, while he secured the augmen* 
tation to his successors. In 1838 he founded a scientific 
society at Hobart Town (now called the “ Royal Society of 
Tasmania ”), the meetings of which were held in Govern- 
ment House, and its papers printed at his expense. He 
welcomed eageily the various expeditions lor exploration 
and surveying which visited Hobart Town under com- 
mand of Captains Wickham, Stokes, Owen Stanley, and 
others. Conspicvioua among these, and of especial interest 
to himself, wore the French and English Antarctic expedi- 
tions of Dumont D’Urville and Sir James C. Ross, — the 
latter commanding the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror,” with 
which the name of Franklin was to be for ever so patheti- 
cally connected. A magnetic observatory, fixed at Hobart 
Town as a dependency oi the central establishment under 
Colonel Sabine, w^as nn object of deep inteiest up to the 
moment of his leaving the colony. 

Thus pleasantly occupied, the years allotted to a colonial 
govornorship drew to a close. Franklin had passed thiough 
lihnses of clifticulty common to all governors of colonies 
remote from the imperial centre ; and it was impossible for 
an impartial and high-minded ruler to avoid collision with 
personal interests. But that his unflinching cifuits (or the 
social as well as the political advancement of the colony 
were already appreciated was abundantly proved by tlio 
affection and respect univerbully testifiefl by the addresses 
which proceeded from every section oi the community, 
and by the demonstrations from all classes on his de- 
parture. A local newspaper, describing the scene in much 
detail, adds, “ Thus doiiarted fiom among us as true and up- 
right a governor as ever the destinies of a British colony 
were entrusted to.” That this was no evanescent feeling 
is attested by the fact that several years afterwards tho 
colonists showed their remembrance of his virtues and ser- 
vices by sending to Lady Franklin a subscription of £1700 
in aid uf her efforts in the search for their former governor, 
and later still by a unanimous vote of the legislatnio for the 
erection of a statue in honour of liim at IL/bnit Town. 

Sir John found, on reaching England, that the confidence 
of the Admiralty in him was urtdiminished, as was shown 
by his being offered in 1845 the command of an expedi- 
tion for tho discovery of tlie North West passage; tliis 
offer he accepted. The jirestige of Arctic service and of 
Ins former experiences attracted a crowd of volunteers of 
all classes, from whom were selected a body of officers 
conspicuous for talent and energy. Thus supported, with 
crews carefully chosen (some of whom hod been engaged 
in the whaling service), victualled fur three years, and 
furnished with every appliance then known, Frankhn’a 
expedition, consisting of the “Erebus” anil “Terror” 
(134 officers and men), with a transport ship to convey 
additional stores as far as Disco in Greenland, sailed from 
Gieenhitlie on the 19th of May 1845. The ships were 
last seen on the 26th of July in Baffin’s Bay by a whaler 
which was moored to an iceberg in lat. 7 4® 48' N. and long, 
66® 13' W. ; and at that time the expedition was proceed* 
iug prosperously. Letters written by I'rankiin a few days 
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preTions to that date were cotxliocl in language of cheerful 
aaticipation of eaccess, while those received from his officers 
exp eased their glowing hope^ their admiration of the sea- 
nian-liko qualities of thoir commander, and the happiness 
they had in serving under him. 

FranklinV. instructions were framed (in conjunction with 
Sir John Barrow and upon his own suggestions) by the 
eminent explorers with whom his former work had closely 
connected him. The experience of Parry made it evident 
that a fresh attempt to force ships through the heavy ice 
seen by him to the south-west of JMelvillc Island would be 
futile, as has since been fully proved. On the other hand, 
FrankUn*r. surveys of the north coast of America had long 
before satisfied him that a navigable passage existed along 
it, from the Fish Kiver to Behring's Strait He was there- 
fore directed to pursue a course towards the coast after he 
had approached the longitude of about 98® W., and was 
allowad the single alternative of previously examining 
Wellington Channel if the navigation were open. An 
explicit prohibition was given against a westerly course 
beyond the longitude of 98” W. 

In 184r7, though there was no real public anxiety as to 
the fate of the expedition, preparations began to be made 
for the possible necessity of succouring the explorers. As 
time passed, however, and no tidings of the expedition 
reached England, the se irch began in earnest ; expedition 
after expedition was despatched in quest of them m 1848 
and succeeding years, regardless of cost or hazard. In this 
great national undertaking Sir John’s lieroic wife took a 
part which will ennoble her namo for all lime Between 
1848 and 1854 about fifteen ex[»editious wore sent out by 
England and America in the hope of rescuing, or at least 
finding traces of, the missing explorers. The details tf 
the work done by those cxiieditions will be given in the 
article on Polar IIkoions ; hero we shall coniine ourselves 
to the results, so far us the search for Franklin was con- 
cerned. Lady Franklin’s exertions were unwearied ; she 
exhausted her private funds in sending out auxiliary vessels 
to quarters not comprised in the public search, and by her 
pathetic appeals she roused the sympathy of the whole 
civilized world. Traces of the missing ships were dis- 
covered by Ommanney and Penny in August 1850, and 
were brought home by the “ Prince Albert,” fitted out by 
Lady Franklin with the especial object of following to 
the southward the route which would be almost cer- 
tainly taken by Franklin in carrying out his instruc- 
tions, It was thus ascertained that the first winter had 
been sp^nt behind Beechey Island, where they had remained 
at least as late as April 184C. No further tidings were 
obtaiiiel until the spring of 1854, wlien Dr Bae, then 
con ducting an exploring party of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany from Repulse Biy, was told by the Eskimo that (as 
was inferred) in 1850 white men, to the number of about 
forty, had been seen dragging a boat over the ice near the 
north shore of King William’s Island, and that later in the 
same season, but l^foro the breaking up of the ice, the 
bodies of the whole party were found by the natives at a 
point a short distance to the north-west of Back’s Great 
Fish River, where they had perished from the united effects 
of cold and famine. The latter statement was afterwards 
disproved by the discovery of skeletons upon the presumed 
line of route; but indisputable proof was given that the 
Eskimo had communicated with members of the missing 
expedition, by the various articles obtained from them and 
brought home by Dr Rae, who, on his return to England, 
claimed, and succeeded in obtaining, the reward of £10,000 
offered by the Admiralty in 1849, “to any party or parties 
who, in the judgment of the Board of Admiralty, shall, by 
virtue of his or her efforts, first succeed in ascertaining” 
the fate of the missing expedition. On account of the in- 
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formation obtained by Dr R^e, a party in two canoes under 
Messrs Anderson and Stewart was in 1855 sent by Govein- 
ment down the Great Fish River, and they succeeded in 
obtaining from the Eskimo at the mouth of the river a 
considerable number of articles which had evidently 
belonged to the Franklin expedition ; and many othern 
were picked up oh Montreal Island, articles evidently 
belonging to a boat which, it was reported, had been cut up 
by the Eskimo. This expedition was unable to make so 
thorough a search as was desirable, but it was clear from 
the results obtained by it, and from the examinations 
which hud been made by the many other expeditions of 
all straits and inlets and coasts except the region to the 
north of Groat Fish River, that King William’s Island, tlie 
west coast of Boothia, and the neighbouring sea were the 
fields likely to yield tlie most satisfactory results. It was 
clear that a party from the “ Erebus ” and “ Terror 
had endeavoured to reach by the Fish River route the 
settlements of the Hudson Bay Company, and equally 
evident that the expedition in making a southerly course 
bad been arrested within the channel into which the Great 
h’jsh River empties itself. At this time Government was 
wholly taken up with the events in the East, and when the 
war was over, it was deemed useless to spend any more 
money and risk any more lives in what was regarded as 
a hopeless quest. But Lady Franklin’s pious devotion to 
the memory of her noble husband promjited her to make 
one last effort to ascertain his fate ; to this object slie 
dedicated all her available means, aided, as she had been 
before, by the subscriptions of sympathizing friends, her 
judgment being confirmed by the opinion of all those best 
able to form one as to the hopefulness as well as the feasi- 
bility of such an attempt. Accordingly she purchased and 
fitted out the little yacht “Fox,” which sailed from Aber- 
deen in July 1857 ; the command was accepted by Captain 
(afterwards Sir) Leopold M^Clintock, whose high reputation 
had been won in three of the Government expeditions sent 
out in search of Franklin. Having been compelled to jiass 
the first winter in Baffin’s Bay, it was not till the autumn of 
1 858 that the ex 2 )cdition passed down Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
and the “Fox” put into winter quarters at Port Kennedy 
at the eastern end of Bello t Strait, between North Somerset 
and Boothia Felix. In the spring of 1859 three sledging 
parties went out, Captain (now Sir) Allen Young to 
examine J^rince of Wales Island, Lieutenant (now Captain) 
Hobson the north and west coasts of King William’s Island, 
and M*Clintock tbf' east and south coasts of the latter, tlio 
west coast of Boothia, and the region about the mouth 
of Great Fish River, The search was successful so far as 
ascertaining the course and fate of the expedition is con- 
corncLL From the Plskinio iu Boothia many relics were 
obtained, and reports as to the fate of the i-hips and nn-m ; 
all along the west and south coast of King William’s Island 
remains of articles belonging to the ships were discovered, 
and skeletons that told a terrible tale of disaster. Above 
all, in a cairn at Point Victory a precious record was dis- 
covered by Lieut. Hobson that briefly told the history of 
the expedition up to April 25, 1848, three years after it 
set out full of hope. In 1845-6 the “Erebus” and 
“ Terror ” wintered at Beechey Island on the S. W, coast of 
North Devon, in lat. 74* 43' 28" N.,long. 91* 39' 15” W., 
after having ascended Wellington Channel to lat, 77” and 
returned by the west side of Cornwallis Island. This state 
inent was signed by Graham Gore, lieutenant, and Charles F. 
Des Vooux, mate, and bore date May 28, 1847. These two 
officers and six men, it wa.s further told, left the shij^s on 
May 24, 1847, no doubt for an exploring journey, at wtoh 
time all was well. 

The succe.ss of the first year’s work, thus briefly stated, 
was greater than has been since attained within any one 

IX. — 91 
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season in arcbic Bcrvice. ’ITie alternative course perinittod 
by Franklin’s iufltructions had lieen fittompUid but was not 
purHued, and in the autumn of IS Id he followed that \\liich 
Was especially commended to him. JUit on his q 1 tempting 
16 roach the coast of America, the ol»strii(*tion of heavy 
ioa, iwhicU proHses do^\n from Melville Island through 
M*Clintoek Uliannel (not then kmmn to exist) upon King 
William’s Island had finally arn^stod his progress. It must 
be rmnembered tint in the chirt carried out by Franklin 
this island was laid dt>wn as a part of tho mainland of 
Ikmihiu, ami lie lln nloie could ])urBue his way on/// down 
its western co.i-t. ’I'he recunl that revealed all which has 
been briefly slated was written upon one of the forms sup- 
plied by the Adniiinlty to surveying vessels, to be thrown 
overboanl alter tho reij aired data liad l>emi filled in. But 
upon tli(‘ margin around tho printed form was an aildendiun 
dated the lihlti April 1848, which extinguished all hopes 
of a sne^'f^ssful termination of their grand enterprise. Tlio 
facts aie best conveyed by the terse and exjiressivc words of 
the rc(‘(>r(l, which is therefore given April j 

2ot}j 1818. if. M. Ships ‘Terror’ and ‘Erebus’ were 
desurted on April, five leagues N.N.W. of this, having 
been be^'ct since 12th Septeml»er 1840. The officers and 
civwH, consisting of 105 houLs under the command of Cap- 
tam F. U. M. Crozier, lauded here in lat. 09'’ 37’ 42” N., 
long. 98’ 41' W. Sir John Franklin died on the 11th 
June 1847 ; and the total loss by deaths in tho expedition 
has been to this date 9 oflieers and 15 men.” The hand- 
writing is that of (Viptain Fitzjames, to wdiose signature is 
ap[>omh‘d that of C^Uain Crozier, wlio also adds tlie words 
of chief importance, namely, that they wauild “start on to- 
morrow 2C>lh April 1 8 18 for Back s Fish Hivor.” A briefer 
record h.is nevi^r lusni told of so tiagic a sti»ry. Thus it was 
reserved lor the latent clh)it of Lady Franklin to develop 
not only the fate of Jier husband’s expedition, but also the 
steps ol its progress up to crowning success, iiiinglod indeed 
wulh disaster almost iinprecodimted. 

All ot tho put) Inid without doubt been grtiatly reduced 
through want of suilicient food, ami the injurious effects 
of three winters in these regions. They had greatly over- 
rated their strength in attempting to drug with thorn two 
boats, besides lieavily laden sledges, and doubtless had 
soon l>een com[)ollod to abandon much of tlieir burden, 
and leave one bout on the shore of King William’s Island, 
where it was found, near tho middle of the west coast, 
by M‘Chutock; it contained two skeletons. From tho 
i^skimo we learn that the men dropped down as they 
walked, ami often had to be left unburied. Although 
m iny relics w'crc found in possession of the Eskimo, there 
seems no reason to believe that the retreating crews mot 
with lonl play. From all tJut c,an be gathered, one of the 
vessels nuHt have been crushed in the ice and the other 
stranded on the shore of King William’s Island, whore it lay 
for years, joniuag a mint of wealth for the neighbouring 
Eskimo. M‘CMintock exuiuined all the shores of the 
island with the greatest care, but found no trace of a 
stranded V('ssel, 

This is all we know of the fate of Franklin and his 
bravo men. 11 is memory js cherished os one of the most 
ct>ns[)icm>ns of tlie naval heroes of Britain, and as one of 
the most suc(‘esslul and daring of her exjdorers. He is 
certainly entitled to the lionour of being tlie firat dis- 
coverer of iht* North- Wt‘St Passage ; the point reached by 
theshjps> brouglit him to within n few miles of that attained 
from tho westward by the explorations of earlier yours ; he 
had indeed all but truverstul tho entire distance between 
Buirin’s Bay an 1 Behring .s Strait. On tho monument erected 
to Fiuiiklm by his country, in Waterloo T’lace, London, the 
honour of discovering tho passage is justly awarded to him 
and his companions, — a fact which was also aihrmod by 
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the president of the Boyal Geographical Society, when 
pres<*ntiiig to Lady Franklin in 1860 their gold medaL 
More recently a fine monument, erected in 1875 in West- 
minster Abbey, commemorates tho heroic deeds and fate 
of Sir John Franklin, the death (which occurred in that 
year) of Lady Franklin, and the inseparable connexion 
of lier name wdth the fume of licr husband. Most of tho 
Franklin relics lirought home by M‘Clintoc'k were presented 
by Lady Franklin to the United Service Museum, while 
those given by Dr Kae to the Admiralty are deposited in 
Greenwich Hospital. Captain Hall, so well known in 
comioxion with the “Polaris” expedition, spent hvc years 
with tho Eskimo, and made two journeys in endeavouring 
to trace tho remnant of Franklin’s imrfcy, bringing back 
in 1869 a number of additional relics ami some intornm- 
tioii confirmatory of that given by M‘Clintock. In 1878 
a search expedition was sent out from America in con- 
sequence of a tale told to Mr Barry, the mate of a 
whaler, by some Nechelli Eskimo met by him at Whale 
Point, Hudson’s Bay. He obtained from these Eskimo 
some spoons Ijearmg Franklin’s crest. The Eskimo w^ere 
understood to say that those were received from a jiavty of 
white men, wlio passed a winter near their settlement, and 
all diod. The wliite men, the Eskimo stated, left a number 
of books with writing in them, which were buried. The 
story huB some points about it that make one inclined to 
doulifc its accuracy. Still it is satisfactory that the search 
party has been sent out, and we can only hope that it will 
t)c rewarded by iliHCovering some of tho lecords of the 
unfortunate expedition.^ (j. 8. k.) 

FRANKS, Tite. Wlnm, in the year 241 a.d., the sol- 
diers of Auridiiin, who just before had been on the north 
(ierman frontier, marched out ol Home on their w'ay to the 
rorsian war, they sang (Vopiscus m A k re/ la no, e. 7) a rough 
barrack song — 

“ Milh* Runiiatn.s, nnllo Fravros, scmcl ct sernol occidimus; 

Milk* milk' milk* mille milk* IVisus jjuu'iimaH,” 

and the words, caught up by the admiring mob, became a 
street boys’ ballad in those days of debased impenulism. 
Unless we give to Poutingor’s rar?/ dii earlier date than 
IB jirobablo, this street song marks the first appearance in 
)ii.story of tln^ J^'rankish name. Caesar, Tacitus, Ptolciny, 
are alike silent as to it, although they often speak of other 
tribes which occupied the vi'ry dislriets in wdiieh we after 
wards find tho IVanks. It is therefore probable, though 
Jacob On mm (Gesr/ncIUe der Ihufsrhen S^yi'or/ie, p. 518) 
says that tho view has “ only a nioderatu value,” that 
Flank is the newest of all German names, and represents, 
somewhat vaguely, a group of tribes who dwelt about the 
lower and middle Rhine. The Frank lived in districts 
jireviously occupied by tubes bearing other names ; nor 
have we i>roof of any incurbiori of a strange tribe called 
Franks from north or ea.-»t. The old Frankish legend that 
they came from the Danulx) to the Rhine probably arose 
from the fact that a colony of the Sicanibriaii cohort was 
planted by tlie Romans on the spot vvhem Bnda-l’esth now 
stands ; nor need we seriously coii.sider the usual annalist 
statement that they were “ reliqune ’IVoiiinorum.” The 
meaning and origin of the term also lends itself to the 
view above stated, — the w^ords “ frank and free,” usually 
groujicd together, are in fact the same in origin and 
meaning {fn, frech, M.Il.G.; ftrkkar, Scaiid ; friks, Goth. 

\ then, by insertion of n, cp. (inqno from 
root of Hqui, we get.// on/'). Tho two w’ordsthus gronjied 
together form an epithet rather than a proper name : the 
“ free Fnink.s” arc those tribes whose fieedom suflered most 
attack ; llio iiame probably came into being in the 3d con- 

* The llist innlioji of thiM notice nuuiJy from Bir Jokn iOchanl- 
eon’s uitii’le in ln»t edition, and tho whole Ims keen revised >)y Miss 
Cracruft, &>ir John Fiaukhn's uieco. 
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tury A.h. as a part of the resistance of northern and north- 
western Uennaiiy tu the ceaseless attempts of Home. 

Francos habet iiomen a feritute "sna,” says Krmuldus 
NigeHu.'* (i, 344) ; and the word carries the sense of lH>ld- 
nussj, dehaucLS freedom. As it did not lend itself well to 
Latin verse-ondiuga, and us its origin was late, we find tho 
silver and leaden poets dcligliting to call the Franks 
Sicainbri, as in the famous speech of Si Ileun to lllodowig, 
“ l)e[»oijo mitis colla, Sicamber,*’ »i:c. 

Wlien tlieir history begins, the Franks are in throe 
gruu[>s, mostly on the left bank of the Khine, from Main/, 
to tiie sea. It is, however, (^uite clear that in earlier days 
they dwelt also on the right or (iernmn bank ; for if at 
first the Homans pressed on them, ere long they began to 
press on the Homans in return. Tlio oldest Frankish land 
was then on the llhinc ; some of it lay to the north of the 
Betuwe (the island between Meuse and lUiiiie), having the 
river Yssel as its eastern limit, and a line drawn through 
l)urstedc, Utrecht, and Muyden us its western boundary. 
The Flanks of this district, afterwards called Salians (a 
namo derived cither from Sala, an inheritance, or fwm the 
river Saal, or Yssel), filled the paits called the Veluwo 
and the* territory of tho Sicumbn , south-oafst of these was a 



second group, the Chainavi, Hrncteri, Attuarii, also at first 
on the right bank of the Ulune ; beyond these, a group of 
Chatti and Suevi, from a little above Cologne to thj Main, 
filling up all the country between tho Taunus hills and the 
Rhino. It 18 to this group of tribes, says Watterich 
{Germanai des IGieuts, p. 160), that the title Frank was 
first given. This view of their geographical distribution is 
supported by the evidence of Peutingei s Jtiuerai'^^m w'hicli 
Francia stands on the right bank of tlie Rhine from just 
above Nimwegen to a little below Ctddontz \ and though 
this famous mup is a road-chart rather than a record of 
ethnology and tribal distribution, still it may fairly be 
urged that its autlior \vmild not liave placed the Franks 
on the very outside of his map hud their home been on 
the left ])ank of the Rhine. 

In the middle of the 3il century these Franks began 
to press into the First and Second (Germany, two tracts 
of land on tlie hd’t bank of the Rhine from Alsu(;e to the 
sea. In 240 tho Chatti crossed at Mainz; in 258 Franks 
are in the army of Postumus as well as oxujosed to him ; 
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with them ho drove their brethren across tho Rhine and 
made Cologne his capital. degrees tlicy filled the w hole 
district fiom the Moselle to the Retuwe, oeciij^ying the 
lands of the Ubii and Tuiigii, that is, from the Ardennes 
to the Rhine and Meuse, These Franks me known to his* 
lory as the Rix)uanaiis, roreiviiig, ns was not unnatural, 
a i»artiy Latin name (Ripiuirii, Rii»arii, bank-men ; or pos- 
sibly Rip-wchrdi, bank-ilefeiulcrs). About the same time 
tlie Salian Franks also moved soulliwurd, iiossing the 
Rhino, wliicli in those days w^us slow and sliuUow in its 
low'er courst, the main waters lm\ ing been di veiled into 
the l^Icuse. The} occupied tJie wlioJe Detuwc, and spread 
down to the sen, inhabiting the marshy delta of the livers 
(“puludicoho Siganibii,’' or “ Franci inviis strati paln- 
dibuR,” circa 280 and ju’eseiitly (287) they took part 

ill naval expeditions down the coast of Gaul. Then, i>ass- 
ing tlie Meuse also, they sid/ed on Toxnmliia, whicli was 
gneii over to tlieni in 358 by the cmi)eror Julian, who 
licfLated them, ami admiied their bravery and independ- 
ent Bpiiit. llencefovtli v*e find plenty ot Fianks taking 
service under tlio emxiiro ; Frankish cliiefs, like Bald, 
Mellobald, Arbogast, rise to lngli j)laces in court and army; 
their names np[)cur even in the Consular Fasti ; they make 
or unmake t‘m]>eiois, By the end of tlie 4th cintnry the 
frontieis of the emxmo to tho math had jiorumiienlly 
receded ; Andornuch was tlie oiitim>sl Rhine station 
held by the ITamins ; Ton may wa*^ still theiis; they had 
a fleet on the Gamble; all beytmd was Frankish land. 
Before long the Franks advanced again ; in 120 we liear 
(in Gregory of Touih) that the Salians, coming “ from 
lluspurgiim (r)isibiirg, tho city of the gialdi s«.es), in Tor- 
ingia,” w^on a gloat battle at Cumbiai uikUt (.'lilodion 
then king, and X)enotiated c\cn ns far as tho Lniie. 
This Toringia is in'obably a confusion witli Toiigna, a 
little disliict on tlie Meuse , the Flunks were never in 
Thuringia. With their two c‘a]»ital.N, the Salians at Ihspur- 
guni, the Ripiiaiiiin.H at Cologne, the Franks n(»w became 
tho bulw’ark of llit‘ J tomans : they resl^ted the buibarians 
who cro.ssed tho Rhine at Mainz in 41)6 , and in 451 again 
joined the legions to lepel at C halons tlie Iddeous invasion 
of Attila. Tims feeling their stiength, it was not long be- 
fore, under their young king lllodowig, or C'lovis, tho Salian 
Franks became inosters of noitlurn Gaul, wliile their 
biethreu tlie Ripimnaiis remained for the time near the 
Rhine. And ns the son of C'hilderich, following in the 
steps of Ins kinsfolk, pressed south wauls, in inid career of 
vietury he met the (. hiistian.s* (h)d. The Uisi, tlie wild 
goddesses, abandoned him ; he ti listed in the god of 
llloteliihl, and conquered all his foes” (Watteiiidi, Die 
Gennauen des IGicins, p. 238). These Chiistiaui/ed Sulians, 
under the Merwing house, became in time lords of all 
Gaul, and gave it a new" name, Fnineiu Oeeid entails, or 
Interior, or Latina, to distinguisb it ftoin the older Francia 
Oricntalis, the Germany of the middle Rhine ; the liitti‘T 
name drifted off towards the ea.d, and has found a home 
in that central di.stuet of Franconia, which lies fur away 
from tho true k'ninkisli land. 

Henceforth the hibtory of tlu' Franks falls under tliat of 
France; while tluir institutions were mainly those of all 
Oennans. (See Fuanck and Gkkmajny.) Their jihj^sical 
features were also those of the race in general : tho fierce- 
m‘8s of their looks ; the wiinkli'd seowd about their brows, 
“torvi Bicambri ;’* their wild blue eves ; their largo limbs, 
which contrasted with the little si.iUiro of the Romans ; 
their long fair hair, which was a choice commodity at Rome, 
being bought eagerly l)y the hulies ot fashion in tho.se late 
imperialist days, — all these ihmgH had little in thou, that 
was specially Fiankish. Their wea[>ons w'ete more charac- 
tt*ri4.ic, being their own and comiectetl closel}' with their 
name. They fought either wdlh the ‘Rramea” (u word which 
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iB almost ceHaioly a copywt’s error for ‘‘franca*’), which was 
a light javelin, tipped with iron sharpened on either side, 
a weapon fit for casting or smiting, and sometimes spoken 
of as a little axe ; or with the franciaca, which was a heavy 
battle-axe. It is to tlio Franks that the great Siegfried Saga 
properly belongs; and their early history is hopelessly mixed 
up with legend. It in not till the days of Illoiiowig that 
any light is thrown on their institutions, — the Lex 
law of the Salian Franks, and the Lex Hlptiana, of which 
the origin was a little later, belonging probably to the end 
of the 5bU and the early jiart of the 6th centuries, t The Lex 
Salka was afterwards enlarged and altered ; in its earliest 
form it presents to iis the Franks in their Toxandrian or 
Tongrian time, before Christianity had touched them. This 
law shows no trace of a feudal nobility or a “ feudal system” 
of any kind; as Waitz (Oeutsehe Verfaemng^'jeechichte : 
JL><u utfe h'erht der SalMieii Franken^ p. 103) says, “Das 
Salische (lesetz kennt keinen Adel; auchnichtdie leiseste 
S{iur (lesselbon findet sich.” The tribes had chiefs or kings, 
elected by tlie whole body of free men from one family (as 
Hlodowig from among the Merwings); there were also 
sundry officers of justice and administration, rachimburgs or 
grafs, but these are no more noble than the rest of the free 
Franks, who formed a republic of fighting men, each man’s 
voice being as potent in the mall as his arm was in the 
battle. The “ lieti,” or the “ pueri regis,” the king’s “ dam- 
sels,” and the antrustions. belong to the later editions of 
the law. King, free Frank, and slave of war,— these are the 
only grades. The code endeavours, always by imposition 
of cirofully graduated fines, to jirotect the sanctity of the 
Frank’s family, to (lotenniue his duties towards the king, the 
graf, and the tribal council or mall, to provide for the 
security of his property, whether i»orHonal or landed. It is 
in this last part of the code that we find the famous clause 
(Lex Halica, lix., De Alodis, § 5 ; Waitz, p. 2CG) on which 
thp so-called Salic law of France was afterwards based : 
“ JJo terra vero nulla in muliere lioreditas est, sed ad virilem 
sexum qui fratros fuerint tota terra perteneat.” This 
special limitation as to the inheriting of Salic land (the 
Stammdaiid as the Germans call it, the Odal of the 
Icelanders) is but a scanty basis on which to build a great 
law of royal succession, which lasted in France as long as 
the mouarchy continued, and might still reappear, wore the 
present republic to prove untrue to itself. Uj) to the time 
of the Revolution, the French noblesse prided themselves 
on being the “proud descendants of the conquerors;” but 
though it is possible, in earlier times, to trace or to fancy 
distinctions of feature and character, marking off the noble 
from the roturier or the peasant, still in the later days of 
the mouarchy the “ noble race of conquerors ” was so much 
changed, so many old houses had become extinct, so many 
had been dilated with foreign blood, so many new patents 
of nobility had been issued, that it would require no small 
ingenuity and imagination to see in the courtiers of Louis 
XV 1. the representatives of the Franks of Hlodowig or 
Charles the (3reat. 

The chief authorities for the Franks arc JakohOrimni, Qenchichfe 
der dnitfHhen Sitrache^ beqi., 1848; Wait/, Das altc Ilceht der 
Snftsrheft Frankt'u DriJtnje zur deutHchrm Verjassungsgesckichle, 
Kl«h into, Uoliin, Franiifche lieiclis- luvi Ornrhts^ Fer/asHuiig, 
Weimar, 1S71, AVattt'iich, Die Germnneji den I/'ii)., 1872. 

There is also an ingeiiiouH lecture by Oiesot^recht. in ruuaern days 
not inu<*h his been Mritten on the Franks, <?xoe]»t in connexion 
with the histoty of institutions. (14, W. K.) 

FRANZKX, Fuans Micrakl (1772-1847), Swedish 
poet, was burn at Uleabi>rg in Finland, 9th February 1772, 
At thirteen ho enlcrcd the university of Abo, whore ho 
graduated in 1789, and became “ eloquent ho docens” in 
1792. Three years later he started on a tour through Den- 
mark, Germany, France, and England, returning in 1796 
to accept the office of uuiversity librarian at Abo. In 
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1801 he became professor of history end ethies, afid Ui 
180S was elected a member of the Swedish Academy. On 
the cession of Finland to Russia Frauz^n removed to 
Sweden, where he was successively appointed parish priest 
of Kumla in the diocese of Streugnas (1810), minister of 
the Clara Church in Stockholm (1824), and bishop of 
Hemdsand (1831). He died at Sabrd parsonage, 14th 
August 1847. From the autumn of 1793, when his Till en 
untj Flicka and MennUkam anlete wore inserted by Kellgren 
in the Stockholmepost, Franz^n grew in popular favour by 
means of many minor poems of singular simplicity and truth, 
as Till Selma^ Den gamle knekten, Riddar St Gdran^ De 
Sma, Mommoma, Modren vid vaggan, Nyhremorgonm, and 
Stjernkimmelen. His songs Goda gosae glaset S&rj ei 
den gryende da gen fonit^ Vluimpagnmnnet, and Bevaringa^ 
atmg were widely sung, and in 1797 he won the prize of the 
Swedish Academy by his Sang bfver grefm Filip Creutz. 
This noble lyric is the turning-point of FVanz^n’s poetic life, 
llencofortli his nause, touched with the academic spirit, 
grow more reflective and didactic. His longer works, 
as Emili elhr en afton i Lajypland^ and the epics Sven Sture 
filer motet vid Alvaatra^ Kolumbm filer Amerikaa vpptUrkty 
and Gmtaf Ado\f i Tyakland (the last two inconqdete), 
though rich in beauties of detail, are far inferior to his 
shorter pieces, Fraaz6n was a true lyric poet, fixing witli 
masterly art the fleeting traits ot common life in a glorified 
and fascinating form. At a time when revolution shrieked 
against every traditional bond of society, the lyre of Franzdn 
breathed innocence and peace. With gentle earnestness 
and naivete he sang the sweetness of love and family life — 
his highest human type the prattling child, the flowery 
meadows his elysiiim. His innocence is his peculiar charm ; 
“hm very eapkglei'ie^^ says Malmstrbm, “is but the laugh 
of children’s lips,” 

The pootiottl i\orka of Franzen are rolleetcd under the title Skalds* 
styeken (7 vol« ,1824 -61 ; new ed , Sam lade d\Het\ with a biograidiy 
by A. A. (Irafstrom, 1867-69). A sclecdiou is publinhod iu 2 vols. 
(1 871). His piose writings, (ha sverska drottmngar (1823), Skrifitr 
i ohvntiea st d (vol. i , 1835), Fredikmvuar \o1h , 1841-45), and 
Minnedeckmnqar^ prepared for the Academy (3 vols , 1848-60), are 
iiiaikcd by faithful ]>ortraiturc and punty ol st^ Ic. See Malmstiom, 
JnlriMiestal i Svvasia Jkademiea(\^^())\ llollamler, Miane aj F. M, 
Franzfa (1868); (’ygnieus, Teckaivgar ur F M, FrayrJvs hftiad 
(1872); and (4ustrtf J.junggrcii, Soau>ka vdterhekns hafdcr efier 
Oiistaf lll'sdbd, vol. ii. (1876). 

FRANZENSBAD, Kaiheb-Fbanzensbad, Egerbkttn- 
NEN, and formerly Hohladakb Saukrung, a well-known 
Bohemian watering-place which owes its most popular name 
to the emperor Francis II. It is a little over three miles 
N.W. of Eger, at a height of about 1500 feet above 
the sea, in the neighbourhood of the Ficlitelgebirge, the 
Bdhinerwahl, and the Erzgebirge. There are altogether 
eight mineral springs, of which the first known was the 
Franzousquello or Francis’s fountain. The Poltersbrunneu 
gives off carbonic acid gas, which is utilized for medical 
purposes iu a building erected in 1826, Besides the great 
curaaal or pump-room, the village contains several bathing 
establishments, one of which belongs to the town of Egor. 
In the park, which is also the property of the Eger muni- 
cipality, there is a bronze statue of Francis I. by Schwan- 
thaler. The mineral waters are saline aud alkaline, and 
act as mild aperients and tonics. They have a great repu- 
tation, and have given rise to a considerable literature. 
See the works of Cartellieri (1869), Hamburger (1873), and 
Klein (1874). 

FRASCATI, a town of Italy, in the province of Rome 
and about lOJ^ miles south of the city, with a station at the 
terminus of a branch railway from the main line between 
Rome and Naples. It is the seat of a bishop, and a favour- 
ite summer residence of the Roman nobility. Among the 
public buildings are the old cathedral of S. Rocco, dat- 
ing from the beginning of the 14th centufy; the new 
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eatihedral of San Hetro^ founded about 1700 by Innooout 
XII. j the church of Santa Maria, of the 9th century ; and 
seven old conventual estabhshmeuU. But the interest of 
the place is due rather to its palatial villas. The villa 
Aldobrandini takes its name from Cardinal Pietro Aldo- 
brandini, was designed by Della Porta, contains frescos by 
Arpino, and now belongs to the Borghese family. The 
villa Ruffinella or Tusculana dates from the 16th century, 
was for some time in the possession of Lucien Bonaparte, 
and afterwards passed into the hands of King Victor 
Emmanuel. In the chapel are the tombs of Lucien Bona- 
parte, his wi fe, his father, and his son J oseph. Th e v ilia Mou- 
dragoue, the largest of all, was erected by CVirdinal Altomps 
in the 16th century, now belongs to the Borghese family, 
and is partly occupied by a Jesuit school. The villa 
Conti, formerly known as the Ludovisi, is the property of 
the Torlonia family. The villa Falconien, having been 
founded in 1550 by Cardinal Ruliini, ranks as the oldest 
in Frascati ; and the villa Piccolomini is interesting as the 
place where Baronins composed part of his AimaU, About 
3 miles from Frascati is the Greek monastery of Grotta 
Ferrata, interesting mainly for the frescos of Donienichino 
in the chapel of St Nilus the best of the Greek manuscripts 
formerly contained in its library having been removed to 
Rome. The extensive gardening o[»er.itions of the people 
of Frascati have rendered the name “ Frascatese almost 
<6(pii valent to garden-girl. In 1871 the population was 
7015. For Jluinan remains and history see Tosculum. 

FRASER, Jamus Baillie (1783-1856), Scottish diplo- 
matist, traveller, and author, was born at Ileelick or llelig 
in the county of Inverness, in June 1783. He was the 
oldest of the four sons of Edward S. Fraser of Reolick, 
all of whom found their way to the East, and gave proof 
of their ability. When Reza Koolc6 Murza and Nejeff 
Kooleci Murza, the exiled Persian princes, visited England, 
he was appointed to bo their )mhminda}\ and on their 
return ho accompanied them as far as Constautiuople. He 
was afterwards sent to l^ersia on a diplomatic mission by 
Lord Glenelg, and effected a most remarkable journey ou 
horseback through Asia Minor to Teheran. His health, 
however, was inipiired by the fatigue and exposure; and 
he cousoqiiontly retired to his estate in Scotland. In 
1823 he married n daughter of Lord Wooihouseloe, and 
sister of Patrick Fraser Tytlor. Ho died at Reeli<*k in 
January 1856. Fraser is said to have displayed groit 
skill in water-colours, and several of liis drawings hive 
been engraved ; and the astronomical observations which 
he took during some of his journeys did considerable service 
to the cartography of Asia The works by which ho 
attained his literary reputation were accounts of his 
travels and fictitious tales illustrative of Eastern life. 
In both ho employed a vigorous and impassioned style, 
which was on the whole wonderfully effective in spite of 
minor faults in taste and ffaws in structure. Some of his 
tales liave not yet altogether lost their popularity, 

hi 1820 tluTo ftj>ptiar(»(l a Journal of a Tour through part of the 
4 ^iwwu Jinuga of the Jlauola Mountains \ m 1825, Narrative of 
a Journey into Khorajtaii in the years 1821 and 1832, iueUiding an 
Account of the iJountnes to the North-East of Persia , and in 1826, 
Truveh and Adventures in the Persian Provincejt on the Southern 
Panics of the Caspian Pea, The first part of Tlsc Kuzzilbash^ a Talc 
of KhorasaUf was published in 3828, and the socoiul part or ron- 
tinuation in 1830, under the titb? of the Persian Adventurer, 
Th<‘sc w<‘re followed in 1838 by The Khan's Tale, of winch the 
scene i« laid in Khorasan. In 1834 appeared a o/* /Vrsik 
<in the Kdinburgh Cabinet Library), and in 1838 a Narratur 
of the Residence of (he Persian Princes in London^ 1835 G, and A 
IP inter Journey (Tdtar) from Constanhnople to Ttheran^ with 
Travels throwjh various parts of Ptrsia, Next came Travels in 
Koordistan and Mejiopotamia^ 1840; 7'ht^ Highland Smuepth 3842, 
Alice Neemroo^ 3842; The Dark Falcon, a Tale of the AUrurk, 
1844 ; Mesopotamia and Assyria (Kdiiibnrgh Cab, Lib.), 1847 ; 
Military Memoirs if Licut -Col. Skinner, 3851. 
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FRASER, Simon. See Lovat, 

FRASERBURGH, a seaport town of Scotland, Aber- 
deenshire, ou the south side of Kinnaird’s Head, 42 miles 
north of Aberdeen. It is built nearly in the form of a square, 
and most of the streets cross each other at right angles. 
The cross is a fine structure of a hexagonal form, covering 
an area of 500 feet, and surmounted by a stone pillar 12 
feet high, ornamented by the British arms and the arms of 
hVaser of Philorth. Fraserburgh is one of the chief stations 
of the herring fishing in Scotland, the number of herring 
boats engaged by the curers of the port averaging about 
900. During the herring season the increase to the popula- 
tion of the town is upwards of 10,000, In 1877 the num- 
ber of barrels of herrings cured in Fraserburgh was 180,000, 
and the value of the herring landed was about i.*280,000. 
The harbour, originally constructed as a refuge for British 
ships of war, is one of the best on the east coast of Scotland, 
and has lately been improved by the widening of the piers, 
and the extension of the breakwaters. The total sum ex- 
pended on the harbour from 1857 to 1877 was £87,485. 
It has an area of upwards of six acres, is easy of access, and 
affords anchorage for vessels of every size. Still further 
improvements are proceed iug, which, when completed, will 
afford outside the harbour an area of 8 acres of sheltered 
water, with a depth of from one to two fathoms at low tide. 
The population of Fraserburgh in 1871 was 4268. 

Fraserburgh takes its tinme from Sir Alox. Fraser of I'biJorth, 
who III 1613 obtumed for it a cbaiter as a buigh ol legality, anil 
whose lepioseiituiive, Loid Saltouii, is now hupeiior of the tow’n. 
The bame Sir A. Fraser obtaincil m 1593 n I'luiitcr lor the institu- 
tion and endow meat of a college ami uiuvcisitv hcie ; and ut the 
west end of the town is a (luadranguliir towci of thuT stones, winch 
formed iwiit of tlie building designed for this seminal y. The mten- 
tioii won Hubsctjucntly abandoned, piobably fiom w'nnt of funds. 

FRATlllCKLLI was a common name given to a number 
of obscure mediieval sects wlio fionrislicd in the 13tli and 
1 4th centuries. They were also called Rioschi, Bighiui, 
Bocasoti, Frdrots, drc., and included such sects as the 
Brethren of the Full Spirit, the Brotliren of the Free Sjiirit, 
the Beghards, tbo Brethren of tlio Common Life, itc. The 
history of these mediicval sects is very obscure ; but it seems 
now made out that while they had some relation to and 
sympathy with the older Cathan and other Maiiichjpan 
heretics, they had a distinct origin in the Franciscan order, 
and that their real niin was to carry out the princijdes of 
8t Francis even in delidiicc of the court of Rome. Their 
origin has been traced to Peter of Maceratu and Peter of 
Fossombrono, who put themselves at the head of certain 
malcontent Franciscans, who, having been condemned by 
Pope Celostino in 1294, declared that the rule of Francis was 
of more authority than any pope, and that ]>apal op[»osition 
only showed that the pope himself might become anti- 
Chnstian. They soon began to teach opposition to the 
pope, the clergy, and the church. They held millenarian 
views, and preached and practised eoinmunism after the 
fashion, they said, of the early Christians. Their opinion 
soon spread among the Franciscan Tertiuries, and the com- 
mon people everywhere favoured them. Boniface A^III. 
ordered the Inquisition to look after them, and on a report 
of Matthew of Chieti they wore coiidoiuued in 1297 and 
handed over to the Inquisition. This only roused opposition. 
They held a general meeting in Rome, elected a pope of 
their own, organized tliemselves, spread over Europe, and 
by preaching missions made converts everywhere. Their 
ranks were continually recruited from the malcontent friars, 
I especially from the Franciscans. Pope John XXII. con- 
demned them under the names of Fratricelli, Fratres de 
, paupem vita, Bizochi, and Bighiui, and issued briefs against 
them in 1322 and 1331. They gave great trouble to the 
I church inStrasbiirg, Cologne, and the itluneland. In Italy 
1 their headquarters were in the Mark of Ancona and in Turin, 
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wliero perwecutioriR were organized against them in 1335» 
13GK, 1373 88. Popen Martin V., Eugcriius IV., and 
Nicholas V. also perspcuted them. Jn spite of all they 
Burvjvcfl until the Uelormation. Tlieir smouldering fire 
probably burnt itself out in the Anabaptist movement of 
the IGth century. 

The txjht colhH'tivc 'iccojint*? «u* to he found iu Mo^heim, iA? 
Ht^iUntus ef lit ifu and JI*diu’s (wem'ii. dcr ICi'(zcr im MUtel- 
alftrt vul. ij. bk iv^ 

FIlAUI),in law, is awcjrd of wide import, to which itisdifR- 
oult to assign anyex.if t delinition. The courts have in fact 
deliberately ndiiiineil Irom dolining it, because they did not 
wish to limit tlunr ])owcr of dealing with fraudulent traiis- 
actioiis. Tlic however, carries its own meaning on 

the face ol it, and there is practically no difference between 
traud HI the i»opular and fraud iu the legal sense. Any 
of eondnet ilmt would generally be described as dis- 
lionest, an) eheiitingor deceiving another so that he would 
be injuiiMl ihuieby, would be fiaud in law as in common 
l>arliLm*e. In K(»me writers, indeed, there is found an 
attemplef] (listinetioii i>etwc*ori and wo/v/Z fraud. The 
acts ot a vendor wln> puflft the goods lie sells are, it is said, 
in HO far as they conceal the truth or [n’oduoe a false iin- 
jnessuui 111 tlui mind of the buyer, fraudulent from an 
ctliiL'iil point of view, ddie law, however, regards them not, 
holilnig that tlm buyer mu jt look to his bargain for himself, 
(Jatu^af i'm/ifor ; if he chooses to believe the assertions of 
the puffer v\hoii he might verify tlie facts for himself, so 
much tlie worse foi him. An examination of the case, 
lioNVevei, shows that then* is little or no value in the alleged 
dibtinction 3die iiieiuiiug of the maxim is that wdien the 
parties are dealingat arm’s length, neither is in fact r/cccimZ 
by the exiigg«‘ratioijs or depieci.itions of the other. It 
uctiiul anil intentional iniHrepresentatum is jirovcd the law 
will avuitl the e«nitiaet, but it will not readily listen to the 
(daini of a man who, hiving the ojiportunity of examining 
wlial he Ixniglit, protests tliat lie purchased ou the strength 
ol tlie vundoi h recomnicndations. 

ddie esseiilKil element in fraud is misrepresentation, — 
[irodiicing a faist' im(»reH,sion ou the mind of another -caus- 
ing iiim to believe tliat which is not true. And misrepre- 
heniatUHi, to amount to fraud, must also bo intentional. 
'I'heu' is a wide ditl’erence between a false statement 
believed to be lrui‘ by the pcison who makes it and a false 
stiiteiiK'nt known to be faUe by the person who makes it. 
The latter is clearly fraudulmit, and although it would not 
be Side to set this down ns a siiflicient detinitioii of fraud, 
soinellang of tliis sort will be found to exist in all condnet 
whuh is ici'ogni/.ed as legally or morally fraudulent. The 
innocent niisi cprvHcntatum of facts is, both in law m.d in 
common morality, a much loss serious tiling than wiPul 
misn'piescntiitioii. The latter would include net merely the 
I ase'i wheie the Htiitement is known to be false by the person 
making it, but also the cases lu vdiicli the statement i.s made 
r-eekh‘^.sl> without any belief one w^ay or the other. He 
who deliberalel) makes a statement wdiich he does not know 
Ol htdieve to be true does so at In; peril, and if it turns 
out to be fabe lie will find himself in the same position as 
li he hail known it to be false from the beginning. 

It is in retcrence to eontraets that the legal treatment of 
fraud IS ol the Mieati'st iin])ortanec. The broad rule is that 
uny contiaet tainti'd by fniud is void at the option of the 
party injureil. Jiinoeent misrepresentation in the sense 
above defined has no such effect ou a contract, has iu 
giMieral no effect ai. all uidess in certain cxci'piitirml cases. 
Thus if the representJition is a coHdttion, the e(»ntract is 
avoided if it turn out not to bo true. Or if it is a ffutrutntt/, 
its falsehood will give a right of action for the breach 
thor(»of. And so in ceitain other cases. But wilful misre- 
presentation or fiaud taints the whole contract. Suppose 
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a contract for the sale of goods between A and B. A, the 
vendor, makes Btatomonts relating to the contract which are 
not true. If the truth of the statements was made a con- 
dition of the contract, or if A warranted their truth, he 
would be resjiousible to B w’hether he in point of fact 
believed the statements to be true or not. In other cases 
ho would be responsible if he knew the statements to be 
false or made them recklessly without any belief as to their 
truth or falsehood. 

Statements, misrepresentations, or frauds, to be wdtliin 
the rule, must be such us are material to or such as have 
given rise to the contract. There must be d<dn» dans locum 
rotdractui. A fraudulent eoncoalnient or nusrc[)rescutation, 
which had no effect on the nniid of the innocent party 
because the circumstances for which it was prepared did not 
arise, has no effect on the contract. And the fraud must 
be the fraud of one of the contracting parties or lus agents. 
False or frauduknt statements, through which A is induced 
to enter into contract with B, have no effect on the contract 
if B was iu no way i>rivy to them. So also it has been 
lield that the fraud must relate to the same transaction, 
e.tj.f a fraudulent misrepresentation made on a former occa- 
sion by one of the contracting parties has no effect on the 
contract, although in point of tact it was that which induced 
the. othor i»arty to contract. 

A contract vitiated by fraud is void at the ojition (►f the 
parly injured. He may rescind the agreement if he chooses, 
or he may allirni it and reipiiie the other party to place 
him iu tbo same ])ositioii as il the false statcmenl had in 
point of fact been true. This option he must exeieise 
within u reasonable time after discuveriug the inisrejiroscn- 
tatiou. 

Apart from contract, fraud or nusre 2 >rcsentation may give 
a right of action to the paity injured tbereb}. A typical 
case is wlicro A is induced by the false representation of B 
to give credit to C. A has a right of action against B for 
any damage he may have Hustuiued in cousequencc. 

it may bo expedient here to notice tho^SYn/iy^c of Frauds 
(29 Charles 11., c. 3) — perhaps the most important piece 
of legislation in the whole statute-book. Its oliject is stated 
to be the “prevert'on of frauds and perjuries,” and its 
effect is to make writing essential to the validity of many 
transactions. The umst important sections are 1 hose relating 
to contracts, viz., t;.e 4 th and the 17th, almost every word 
of w'hich has !)ce?> the subjocl of numerous decisions. By 
the 4tli section no avUon shall he broHijht on the contracts 
therein mentioned unless the agreemout, or some note or 
inemoraiidnm thereof, shall be in WTiting and signed by the 
party to be charged therewith, or some other [an sou tiieie 
unto by him lawfully authoiizcd. The contracts referred 
to aro the following (1) an}* specnal 2 >romise bj' an e.\e- 
cut or or administrator to answer damages out ot his owni 
estate , (2) any special promise to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another person ; (3) any agree- 
ment made upon consideration of marriage; (1) any con 
tract or sale of lands, tenemeiits, or hcreditainenti*, oi any 
interest in or concerning them ; and (5) any agreement 
that is not to bo performed within the space of one year 
from the making thereof. It wall be notu‘ed that this 
section does not make the contract null and Vidd, but only 
unartion ible. The 17tli section refeis to sales of goads 
for the puce (or value) of .£'10 and upwaiils, wdiich ore 
“not allowed to be good” unless some inemoiandum of 
the bargain has been made in writing (see CJoxtiiact), 
Arrangements by which an iribolverit debtor agrees to give 
to one of hi.s creditors a preference over the others wdthuut 
theii knuwloiige or conseul are known as fraudulent pre- 
fereitre^^ and are null and void. 

Fraud can hardly be said to be under that name an 
offence known to the criminal law; the vagueness of the 

\ 
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oancaption retider» it impcwssible to treat fraud ^ as a 
crime. But there are spociiic otieiicea (both at coiumou law 
aud by statute) of which fraud is the gist, and in dealing 
with those the courts have had some little ddhculty in 
drawing the lino between criminal and non-criminal fraud. 
At common law it would apj)ear that <»uly those cheats or 
frauds arc indictable which amount to “fraudulently obtain- 
ing the property of another by any deceitful and illegal 
practice or token (short of felony) which affecis or may a feet 
the public ” (Kiisscll On CrimcB^ vol. ii ). Chief Justice 
Cockburn in one case stated, as the result of the authorities, 
that “ if a j>ersou iti the course of his trade, openly and 
pnhUcly earned on ^ were to put a false mark upon an article 
BO as to pass it off as a genuine one, when lu fuel it was only 
a spurious one, and the article w is sold aud money obtained 
by means of that fal‘<e mark or token, tliat would be a cheat 
at c{)irinii)u On the other hauil, cheats by means of 

a bare ho or false atiirmation in a private transaction are 
not indictable at common law ; when a merchant falsely 
preteudcfl that a certain parcel of gum was gum seneca, 
whereas it was an inbaaor and Jess Vtilunble gum, the fraud 
was held not indictable. Aud in anotjici* case where the 
dofoiid.iiit was elniTgcd with i>]»taimng money from another 
by a falsehood, Chief Justice Il(»lt suid, ‘‘ Shall wh‘ iinhct 
one man lor making a fv»ol t»f anolher ! Let him bring Ins 
action.'’ FraiicL alfecting the crown wa)uld be iinlictable, 
and so W'onlil any cheat aimed at the geni'rul juiblie, c.y , 
'when au impostor maims himself to have u ])ietenco lor 
asking charily, llu.ssell coiisideis that the publication id 
false lu'W’s likely to produce any dtfriment wamld bo 

criminal. 

Thv‘ pi incipil criminal enactment against fiaiids Ls lik 
and 25 Viet., t DC, 75-110. By 8H, “ whoevei siiall by 
any false pieleiice ol>tam from any othoi perSiUi any chattel, 
money, or valuxble secmily, w’lth intent to defraud, shall 
bo guilty ot a lULsdenie.inour.’* Otliei sections deal wuth 
fraudj by agents, bankers, or factors, ])y ta’nstee.s, by 
diroctor.s id compames (keeping frauiluleiit acoomits, pub- 
lishing Ifilse statements, il’c,). Oilier eiiaeiments are the 
statutes ol Eli/ibeth against fiuudident cimveyumes (13 
Eliz , c. 5, and 27 Eliz., c. 4), 1) Ct‘o. 11., c. 5 (persons ]ne- 
tcmding to evereisj witL*hcratt, tell loituiies, ^ 25 ami 
2G Vict , c. (torgtiiy, trade murks, ii:c.) , the Debtois 
Aet, 18Gl) (fraudulent (lobtors, tVe ). 

Thedistiiiclioii betw'eeii private aiulpublie frauds does not 
hold in the law of Scotland. TliUh d a person uiidoitake to 
8U])p1y an aiticle aec«»rdjiig to samjdc, or an aiticle winch 
has been iHspecte 1 ami ordorefl, ami inteutionally sond a 
Bubstance wdntdi is not tlie thing contracted for at all, <>r 
which, though containing some pro[)ortu)n of the aiticle 
ordered, is an adulterated luixture, he is guilty of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful iiiijiositum (Maedonahrs (d'Dtimal Lanuf 
Scotland), Tins [lassagc may bo compared w ith the private 
frauds cited abo\e. (k. r.) 

FKA rK.XIUIItO, a town of Prussia, province of East 
IVussM, go\t;rumeiil ili^tiict of Kimigsberg, is .situatetl on 
the Frisehe ll.df, and at the mouth ot the Bauile, dl miles 
8. W. ot Koing‘d>erg. It is tlie scut of the Roniaii Catholic 
bishoi* of Krineland, The cathedral, which stands on 
an emmeuce, })ossesses six towers, and forms a kind of 
fortresa. The astioiioinei Copernicus w*is canon at Fiaiien- 
burg, and there is a monument to him in the cathedral, 
lie IS said to have constructed the tower containing ina- 
cUinory for supplying the town ami neigJibourhoial wdth 
water The tower is no longer used for this purpose. 
The population of Frauonburg is about 2500. 

FRAUFAFELD, a town of Switzcilund, capital of the 
canton of Tliurgau (or Thurgovia), is situated in a beautiful 
and fertile di.strict on the Murg, 23 miles N.E of Zuricii. 
It IS the artillery depot for east Switzerland, and possesses 
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an old oostlo with a tower belonging to the 10th century, 
an old Cajmehin monastory, a town-house, au armoury, and 
a canton school. The cliiof industries arc spi lining and the 
in luufacture of cotton cloth, but many of the iahalntants 
uic engaged in agriculture. After the extinction ot the 
countship of Alt-Frauenfeld, the town came into the pos- 
aessnm of the counts of Kyburg, and Bubsequently into that 
of Austria. In 179y a battle was fought there between the 
French and Austrians. The population in 1870, includ- 
ing the adjoining villages of Kurzdurf aud Langdorf, was 
4201. 

FllAlTENLOB, the name by which a Cerman poet of the 
13tli century is idniost exclusively known, though his real 
name was Heinrich von Meissen. How' he acquired the 
sobriquet has not been decided,— whether it was from Ins 
song ill Iiouour of the Virgin (Die Hciliye Juny/ratt)^ or 
bee luse in another of Ins pieces he tiefended the u^e of the 
w’ord Frau imsteud of ir</A, oi simply because he sang much 
in i»rui.se of w^omen. The last ex[)luuation is the one that 
has leceivinl the stamp of pcquilai* acceptance. Frauenlob 
W'as born in I2(>0ol a liumble burgliei tamily. His youtJi 
W'lis Hjient in straiteneil circumslunce.s, but he gradually 
ac(pured reputation as a singer at the viirions courts of the 
Cicrniau pinnci‘s. Jii 1278 w'e fiml him w'ith Uudolph 1. in 
the Marchfehl, in 128G he was at Blague at the knighting 
ot Wencoslans 1 1 , mid in 1 .31 1 he was present at a knightly 
festival cel<‘brated hy Waldeiuar of Bniiidenbnrg before 
Uostoek. After this he scltled in Mainz, and there, 
according to the popular account, loumled the hrst school of 
Mcister-siugers, He died m 1318, and was buried m the 
cloisters of the cathedral at Mainz. His grave is still 
marked by a copy made in 1783 of the oiiginal tombstone 
ot 1318; and in 1842 a numnment by »SchwmiiLLalei was 
erected by the lailies ot tlie city in unotlier part of the 
cJoisteis. Frauetilob’s poems lauke a great displuy ol 
learning, and thoii veisification abounds in tricks of thyme. 
Ettmiiller publisJied a very full edition in J8I3. 

Set* Yen dor Hng<*uX Mnnicsnajer^ vel. i\ , Uaitsi li, MetsterHethr 
(t^r Kolmnrer Uun(i'<( hi ijt , and Stdirocr in Bait.M'li's (iennanut 
Stuftnn An Knglisli tiansLitioii ol Ki.uu’iiloh’s <\ni/ira Cantaoi urn 
h\ A K Kiot'gi'i appcaK’il in 1S77 ul St Louis, Unitad States 

FHAUNlfOFEU, Josicnr \on (1 787-1S2G), a celebiuted 
o]>licmn, was born at Straubing in Bavaiia, March G, 1787, 
liis lailier, a poor glazier, having di**d in 1798, young 
I’raunhofer in August of the tollowing jear w as a]»preiitieed 
to Weicltselberger, a glass- polisher ami looking glass makea*. 
llaMug by day no time that lie could call liis own, he 
studied the few old books tliat lie jiossessed during leisure 
siialelieil from slcc]) On the 2 1st of July 1801 he nearly 
lost his life by the tall of the liouse in which he lodged, and 
tin* eheturof Bavaii.i, Maximilian Jos(*pli, who was ])reseiit 
at his extrication fioni the ruins, gave him 18 ducats. 
With a poition of this sum lie oldaiued release iiom the 
last six months of Ins appreiiLiccahip, and with the rest be 
jnirchnscHl a glass-polish mg macliine. He now ein]>loyed 
liiinselt ill making 0 ]>tical glasses, and in engraving on 
metal, devoting Ills spai'e time to tlie jierusal ul works on 
mathematics and ojitics, Ju 1806 he obtained the place of 
optician in the mathematical institute which in 1804 had 
been founded at Munich by .Toseddi von Utzschiieider, G. 
Beiclienbacli, aud J Lieblierr ; and in 1807 ariangcmtuits 
were made by Utzschiieider foi liis instruction by Bieire 
Louis Guinand, a skilled optician, in the fabrication ol flint 
and crow n glass, in which he soon became an adept (see II 
Wolf, (rcHch. der Winsemsch. in DeutRchL^ bd. xvi. p. 58(») 
With Iteiehcnbach and Utzschiieider, Fraunhofer est i 
IJished in 1800 an optical institute at Benedictbeiieni, iumi 
M unich, ol wliich lie m 1818 became sole manager. 3dic 
institute w’as in 1819 removed to Munich, and «»ik 
Fi lunhofers death came under the direction of G, M»*iz 
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Amongst the earliest mechanical contrirances of Fraunhofer 
was a machine for polinhitig inatheniaticully uniform epheri- 
cal eurfaccB. He was the inventor of the stage-micrometer, 
and of a form of hehometcr ; and in 18 LG he bucceedod in 
constructing for the microscope fxchromatic glasses of long 
focus, consisting of a singlt* lens, the constituent glasses of 
wliich were in juxtaposition, hut not cemented together. 
The great reflecting telescope at Dorpat was manufactured 
by Fraunhofer, and so great was the skill he attained in the 
making of lenses for achromatic telescopes that, in a letter 
to Sir David lirewster, lie expressed his willingness to fur- 
nish an achromatic glass of 18 inches diameter. For his 
researches puhhshed in the J)enkBchrtfl^fi der Mimchentr 
Ahtdemie for 1814-15, by which ho laid the foundation of 
solar andstellur chemistry, Fraunhofer is especially known. 
The (lark hues of the spectrum of sunlight, earliest noted 
by Dr Wollaston {PkiL 1802, p. 378) were inde- 

perulfMitly discovered, and, by means of the tehiscope of a 
theodolite, between which and a distant slit admitting the 
light a prism was inter[)OHed, were fur the first time care- 
fully observed by Fraunhofer, and have on that account 
been designated “ Fraunhofer’s lines,” He constructed a 
map of as many as 576 of those lines, the principal of 
which ho denoted by the letters of the alphabet from A to 
U ; and by ascertaining their refractive indices he deter- 
mined that their relative positions are constant, whether in 
spec'tra produced by the direct rays of the sun, or by the 
reflected light of the moon and planets. The sjioctra of 
the stars ho obtained by using, outside the object-glass of 
Lis telescope, a large prism, through which the light passed 
to be brought to a focus in front of the eye piece. He 
showed that in the spectra of the fixed stars many of the 
dark lines were diflererit from those of the solar spectrum, 
whilst other well-known solar lines wi^ro wanting; and ho 
hence concluded that it was not by any action of the ter- 
restrial atmosphere upon the light jiassing through it that 
the linos were i»rodiicod, Ho further expressed his belief 
that the dark lines I) of the solar spectrum coincide with 
the bright lines of the sodium flame, a fact subsequently 
estnbhslied by Brewster, Foucault, and Miller, and success- 
fully accounted for by Kirchhoff. Fraunhofer was a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences at Jilunich, and of the 
university of Erlangen. In 1823 he was appointed conser- 
vator of the Physical Cabinet at Munich, and in the follow- 
ing year he received from the king of Bavaria the civil order 
of merit. Ho died at Munic.h, June 7, 1K2G, and was 
buried near lloicheubach, whose decease liad taken place 
eiglit year:* previously. On his tomb is the inscription 
“ Appr >xiiuavit sideru.” His scientific papers wore pub- 
lished in the DenkBi'hrLfien der Mdnvhifner Akadeniie^ 
Cilht-rt’s Aiinalen der PJ(t/Biky and Schumacher’s Astromy 
mm he Xiichriehteu, 

Si*n Oi'UC'h; ,J von Kurzrr Vmnss der LehcttJt- 

(f/'ii'fui hfr (As llerrn Dr J rou Fraunhofer, Mnmch, 1820, and 
AltMv, IHh fjt (inland ITii fceii Fraanhofi rs, Laiulsliul, iMifi, 

FllAUSTADT, a garrison town, and the chief town of a 
ciiclc in the government district of Posen, Prussia, is situ- 
ated in a flit sandy country 50 miles S.S.W, of Posen. It 
has an orphanage, a reformatory, a royal real-school of the 
first class, a higher ladies’ school, and an agricultural school. 
Its manufactures include woollen and cotton goods, hats, 
morocco leather, and gloves, and it has a considerable trade 
in com, cattle, and wool. Fraustadt was founded by the 
Dutch, and until 1343 belonged to the principality of 
Qlogau. Near the town the Swedish general lieenskidld 
defeated the Saxons on the 13th of February 1706. The 
population in 1875 was 6435. 

FllAYSSINOUS, Dexis Antoixk Luc, Comtb db 
(1765-1841), a Qallican prelate and Bourbonist minister, 
distinguiiih^ as an orator and as a controversial writer, was 


born of humble parentage Curt^res, in th0 departmeht 
of Aveyron, on tiie 9th of May 1765. After a course of 
training, first at tho diocesan seminary of Rodez and after- 
wards ill Paris under the xiriests of Saint Sulpice, he was 
ordained priest in 1789. In 1801 he began to give private 
lectures on dogmatic theology in the Faul^urg Saint 
Jacques, and at the same time to deliver, in the church of 
the Carmelites, a series of catechetical lectures” which 
afterwards developed into the conferences ” of Saint 
Bulpice, to which admiring ciuwds were attracted by his 
lucid exposition and by his graceful and glowing oratory. 
The freedom of his language in 1809, when Napoleon had 
arrested the pope and declared the annexation of Rome to 
France, led to a prohibition of his lectures ; and the disper- 
sion of the congregation of Saint Sulpice in 1811 was fol- 
lowed by his temporary retirement from the capital. He 
returnee! with the Bourbons, and resumed his conferences, 
ill 1814 ; but the events of tho Hundred Days again com- 
pelled him to withdraw into private life, from which he did 
not emerge until February 1816. As court preacher and 
almoner to Louis XVIIl., he now entered upon the period 
of bis greatest public activity and influence. His Panvffy- 
rique de Saint Louis^ his Oramon Vnnelre du Prince de 
don/le, and other orations are said to have profoundly im- 
pressed the public mind, and their effect was still further 
deepened by tho publication of his AWt mr V indifference 
en Mati^re lietiyienHC (1818). In connexion with the con- 
troversy which had been raised by the signing of tlie reac- 
tionary concordat of 1817, he publKhed, also in 1618, a 
treatise entitled Vraie Priucipes del*£i/[%se (JitUianie svr la 
J'uimince Pcclesiastdjuey which though unfavourably criti- 
cized by the Ultramontane Lamenimis, was received with 
favour by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. The conse- 
cration of Frayssinous as bishop of llermopolis “in partibus,” 
his election to the French Academy, and his appointment 
to the grand-mastership of the university, followed in rapid 
succession. In 1824, on the accession of Charles X., he 
became minister of public instruction and of ecclesiastical 
affairs under the administration of Vill^le ; and about the 
same time he was created a peer of France with the title of 
(iomit. Ilis term of office was chiefly marked by the recall 
of the Jesuits. In 1825 he published his cuidcrences under 
the title Jje/ensp du ChriBiionisme, The work passed 
through 15 editio".H :vjtliii» 18 ycai.^, and was translated into 
several European languages. In 1828 be, along with his 
colleagues in the Villclo ministry, was compelled to resign 
office, and the subsequent revolution of July 1830 led to 
his retirement to Rome. Shortly afterwaidslie became tutor 
to the duke of Bordeaux at Prague, w'here he continued to 
live until 1838. The remaining years of his hie were jjassed 
in great privacy on his native soil. He died at St G(^inez 
on the 12th of December 184 1. His biography by Henrion 
w as published in 1842, and a posthumous volume, contain- 
ing some of his earlier “conferences,’’ appeared in 1843 
{(Umfcreitces et Discours In edits). 

FTIEDERICIA, or FKiUEKiciii, a fortified town of 
Denmark, near the south-eost corner of Jutland, on the 
shores of the Little Belt opposite the island of Funen, about 
15 miles S. of Veileu It has railway communication with 
both south and north, and steamboats ply regularly across 
the Belt. It is well built, and possesses a handsome towm- 
hall, four churches, and a synagogue. There is a consider- 
able shipping trade, and the industries comprise the manu- 
facture of tobacco, salt, and chicory, and of cotton goods 
and hats. The population in 1870 was 7186. A small fort 
was erected on the site of Fredericia by Christian IV. of 
Denmark, and his successor, Frederick III., determined 
about 1650 to make it a powerful fortress. Free exercise 
of religion was offered to all who should settle in the new 
town, which at first bore the name of Frederiksodde, and 
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only received its present designation In 1664. In 1657 it 
was taken by storm by the Swedish general Wrangel, and 
in 1 650, after the fortress had Iwen dismantled, it was oc- 
cujiied by Frederick William of Brandenburg. It was not 
till 1709-10 that the works wore again put in a state of 
defence, and the place even then continued to be of but 
little importance. In 1848 an attempt was made by the 
Danes to oppose the Prussians, who entered on IVJay 3, 
and maintained their position against the Danish cannom 
boats. During the armistice of 1848-9 the fortress was 
strengthened, and soon afterwards it stood a siege of two 
months, which was brought to a glorious close by a success- 
ful sortie. In memory of the victory several monuments 
have been erected in the town and its vicinity, of which 
the most noticeable are the bronze statue of the Danish 
Land Soldier by Bisson (one of Thorwaldsen^s best pupils), 
and the great barrow over 500 Danes in tlio cemetery of 
the Holy Trinity Church, with a bas-relief by the same 
sculptor. On the outbreak of the war of 1861, the fortress 
was again strengthened by new works and an entrenched 
camp ; but the Danes suddenly evacuated it on 28th April 
afttjr a siege of six weeks. The Austro-Prussiau army 
partly destroyed the fortifications, and kept possession of 
the town till the conclusion of j>cace. 

FREDKRICK, iii German Friedrich, the name, signi- 
fying Rich in Peace, borne by a considerable number of 
European (principally German) sovereigns. The most 
important of these, including the compound names Fre- 
<lerick Augustus and PVedenck William, are noticed here 
in the following order: — the emperors, the electors of 
Brandenburg and kings of Prussia, tlie electors and kings 
of Saxony, and the electors palatine. 

FJfEDElilCK 1 (1123-1190), surnained by the Ttaliaiis 
Barbarossa, Holy Homan emj^eror, and one of the greatest 
of German sovereigns, was the son of Frederick the One-eyed 
of lloheustaufen, duke of Swabia, and of Judith, daughter 
of Henry the Black, duke of Bavaria, and was born most 
probably in 1123. He succeeded his father as duke of 
Swabia in 1147, and in the same year acconipauied his 
uncle Conrad 111. on liis disastrous crusade. As in 
addition to his exceptional personal (pialities Frederick 
jiossessed the advantage of uniting in himself the blood 
of tlie two great rival families, the Guclphine and the Gbi- 
bellme, Conrad TIL, though possessing an infant son, nom- 
mated him as his successor. On the death of Conrad this 
choice was unanimously ratified by the assembly at Frank- 
furt, March 4 or 5, 1152, and on the 9th of the same month 
Frederick received the crown of Germany at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
During the reign of Conrad, the Italian and imperial rights 
claimed by the Gorman kings had been almost m abeyance, 
and it was to establish their reality that Frederick devoted 
the chief energies of his life. After settling various dis- 
j)ute8 among the German princes, and making arrangements 
for an alliance with Manuel emperor of the East against 
King William of Sicily, he, in October 1154, descended 
with his army through the vale of Trent to hold the 
diet of his imperial feudatories on the xdains of Boncaglia. 
Before this diet the Milanese had treated with contempt 
Ins messenger sent to warn them against continuing to 
oppress the citizens of Lodi ; and when he witnessed after- 
wards, on his march to Piedmont, the desolation that had 
been caused by the Milanese, he began to sack and bum 
their dependencies, and after crossing the Po razed Tortona 
to the ground. Then having appeared, with the iron crown 
on his head, in the church of St MichaeVs, Pavia, he set out 
over the Apennines to receive the imperial crown at Borne. 
After apprehending Arnold of Brescia as an earnest of his 
intentions to support the papal cause, and adjusting certain 
ceremonial differences with the pope, he was crowned 
emperor June 18, 1155; but immediately after quelling 
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the insurrection in Borne which followed his coronation, he 
was com}ielled, by the sudden appearance of a pestilence in 
his army, to march towards Lombardy, and without accom- 
plishing more than the capture of Bpuleto he disbanded 
his troops and returned home. 

For the next three years a great variety of matters de- 
tained him in Germany. Immediately on his return from 
Italy he put vigorous measures into execution against the 
robber knights; and in September 1156 he reconciled 
Henry the Lion by the restoration of the duchy of Bavaria, 
while at the same time he j^acified Heniy Jimyininjott, his 
rival, by raising Austria to the rank of a duchy. Adelaide, 
whom he'murried in 1147, he had divorced in 1153 on the 
pretext of kinship; and, having in 1156 married Beatrice, 
daughter of the count of Burgundy, he received at Besamjon 
in 1157 the homage of the Burgundian nobles. In the 
same year he was successful in compelling King Boleslaus 
of Poland to acknowledge him os his feudal lord, obtained 
by persuasion the same allegiance from King Geisa of 
Hungary, and rew'arded Duke Ladislaiis of Bohemia for 
his faithful services b\ giving him the rank of a king. 
About this time ho published a inanifosto against the 
pretensions of the Pope to confer bfiujivla upon him; and 
when Frederick in the beginning of 1158 w^as preparing 
for a second campaign in Italy, the pope sent an embassy 
to explain that ho did not use the w^ord in its feudal sense. 

Frederick’s chief imrpose in this expedition was to quell 
the pride of Milan. Descending into J taly by four different 
roads, with an army of 100,000 foot and 15,000 horse, he 
in 1158 laid siege to the city, which, after defying for a 
month his persistent and furious attacks, w'as c<mq)elled 
from scarcity of provisions to surrender, and with humili- 
ating forms to take the oath of allcguinco. IJc then held 
another diet at Honcaglia, at which, besides settling a 
number of standing disputes, ho recovered the light of 
instituting podestm to administer justice in tlie cities, 
assumed the nomination of the consuls, and ileprivcd the 
cities and barons of the right of going to war. The adoption 
of theso regulations — w'hic*h if within the legal prerogatives 
of the cmi>cror had nevortbeless fallen into abeyance, and 
were utterly opposed to the strong spirit of independence 
struggling into existence in the cities — may bo said to 
mark the first stage of his weaning inflnenco in Italy. And 
a second stage w^ns reached when, on tlio death of Pope 
Adrian TV. in 1159, he determined to Hiip[)ort the anti-pope 
Victor IV.; for from that time he had to contend wnth the 
ceaseless opposition and intrigues of Pope Alexander III., 
who fulminated against him a sentence ot excommunication, 
March 24, 1160, It is true that Fiedcrick in 1102 was 
able to s[>rcad terror throughout Lombardy by the capture 
and demolition of Milan; but in 1104 the cities of Verona, 
Vicenza, Padua, Treviso, and Venice formed a defensive 
league, and expelled the podestaa and other foreign op- 
pressors from their territories. In 1163 Frederick had 
jmnished the rebolliun of Mainz against its archbishop by 
razing its walls and filling up its trenches ; but having, on 
the death of Victor IV., promoted the election of the new 
anti-jiojieiPascal III., he was detained by fresh religious 
and political contentions in Germany till the end of 1166. 
Disregarding the embers of conflagration in the north of 
Italy, he now pushed on towards Rome, to which Alexander 
had returned the previous year. Doubtful as to the pro- 
]>riety of at once attacking the city, he laid siege to 
Ancona; but when he learned that the Roman citizens 
had rashly allowed themselves to be defeated at Tusculum, 
ho raised the siege, and going to Rome took forcible 
possession of part of the Leonine city, and attacked and 
captured the Vatican. On the following Sunday (August 
1, 1167) the empress received in St Peter’s the imperial 
diadem from Pascal III., and Fi^ederick the circlet of gold 
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which was the aign of patrician dignity. IVicanwhile be- 
hind him the cities of Imonihiirdy had foinud tlicir famoua 
loagufi ; even Lodi was forced to yield its assent to the 
alliance ; and Milan springing into existence almost as by 
the waiid of an onfIianU‘ 1 , gave tvidenee of its defiant and 
nnquonchable lioslilify hy the demolition of the castle of 
Trezzo, which contained the* em]>eror's treasure. Evcni 
at Home liis position was far fiom enviable, for Alex- 
andci Ilf., having taken ndngo in the Colosseum, w*as 
prepared to offei a d(*‘>j)eiuto rcKistanec. Accordingly 
Frederick fell upon the curious expedient of proposing that 
both Alexaiifhr and Pascal should resign, and another pope 
be (jlectud Thf utizi ih clamorously supported the pro- 
posal, but Alexander prcjvented its accomplishment by sud- 
dcTilv leaving Roiin* lor Benevento. Immediately on his 
dfJi»aitute, and, to the superstitious fancies of the time, as 
it in token (d the wrath of heaven at his cximlsion, and at 
till* s.K nlegioa-i violence done to the most sacred ediOcc of 
thf* holy r*ity, Huddeiil}^ in the midst of a day of burning and 
sultry splendour, the whole German army with scarcely an 
exception was smitten by a pestilence of unexampled viru- 
lence, to which the terrors of superstition imparled both 
additional horror and a more deadly fatality, Frederick 
led the haggard and terror-stricken crowd of survivors wdth 
great difbciilty to Pavia, whence at the end of the year he set 
out for Gcrinany attended by about 30 horsemen ; and at 
Susa he only savfid himself from death at the hands of the 
citizens by escajiing during the night on foot accompanied 
by two followers. F ur nearly seven years after this luckless 
flight he remaineil in Germany. On the death of Pascal 
in. in September 1108 he supiioitod the now anti-pope 
CalixUis in , but b) doing so he only hmt mhlitional vig 
our to the Ijomb.ird lejigue, who this year had founded the 
city whieh in lionoui of their patron Alexander Jfl. they 
iiainod Alexandria, and in 1173 they took an oath not to 
leave olT waging war against the emperor till tliey drove 
him out of Italy. Resolved, how'over, on a final effort, 
Frederick, li iviiig collected an immonso army, set out in 
Oetobor Jl7l on his fiftli and last Italian expedition. 
Ho burned Susa to the ground, and oaiituroAl Asti; but 
failing 111 a treacherous attack on Alexandria, made after 
he had granted it a truce, ho endeavoured to negotiate 
a peace wulh the Loagne. Final teiins could not, however, 
be agn*ed ii]>on, and notwithstanding the crushing blow 
which his fortunes at tliis time sustained through the do 
feetif))! of Henry tlie Lion, he resolved when recruited by 
a new army fn>in (h'rmnny to risk the battle at Lignano, 
which resulte<l in his total defeat, 20tli May 1 1 7G. Having 
in this battle been crushed beneath his horse, he was 
believed to liave fallen, either wounded or dead, into the 
hands of the cemfederates ; but on the third clay afterwards 
h(^ m rived at Pavia unhurt, but so w^orii out by hunger and 
fatigui* as to be sciiici‘ly recognizable. Finding his case 
now di^Hperate, he at last agrt‘otl to acknowledge the ponti- 
ficate of Alexander, and also at Yeniee, ^Oth July 1177, 
concluded a truce of .six years with the cities. He then 
turned his attentif)n to Henry the Jaon, who owned himself 
vanquished in 1181, and W’as banished to England. On the 
exiary of the ticaty of Venice, the famous treaty of Con 
stance was signetl, ‘JTith June 118.3, by wdiicli, while the 
Hupreumev of the empire w^as formally recognized, the inde- 
pemlent jurisdiction of the cities was substantially guaran- 
teed. llorici forth, Frederick resolved to rule Italy more 
hy conciliation than by compulsion, and while re-establish* 
iiig liis inll nonce lu Lombardy by granting such favours to 
the Milanese as secured their lasting alliance and friendship, 
he virtually plact‘d Sicily under his immediate government 
by arranging a marriage between Constance, heiress of that 
kingdom, and Henry his eldest .son, who, having been 
elected King of the Romans in his infancy, received tbo 


crown of Italy on the day of his marriage, 27th June 
1 180, from the patriarch of Aquileia. 

Having thus at last brought ids long life^struggle to an 
honourable if not very triumphant close, it might have been 
expected that Frederick W'ould now have been content to 
doff his armour, and to pass bis remaining days in peace. 
But hearing in 1187 of the victorious progress of .Saladin 
against the Ghrisliansin Syria, hia martial ardour was again 
kindled, and he resolved to enter the lists against the 
redoubtable Saracen conqueror. Tins purpose he was, 
however, unable to carry fully out, for after two successful 
battles in Asia Jklinor, be was drowned before reaching 
Syria while crossing a small river in Pisidia, June 10, 
1190. 

Frederick I. is said to have taken Charlemagne as his 
model ; but the contest in w^hich he engaged was entirely 
different both in character and results from that in which 
bis great predecessor achieved such a w^onderful temporary 
success. Though Frederick failed to subdue the republics, 
the failure can scarcely be said to reflect either on his 
prudence as a statesman or his skill as a general, for his 
ascendency w\'i8 finally overthrown rather by the ravages 
of pestilence than by the might of liumuii arms. In Ger- 
many his resolute will and sagacious administration sub- 
dued or disarmed all discontent, and ho not only succeeded 
in welding the various rival interests into a unity of 
devotion to himself against which papal intrigues w’cre 
comparutively powerless, but won for the omiiirc a i^restige 
such a.s it had not possessed since the time of Otto the 
Great. The wdde contrast betw'ecn las German and Italian 
rule is strikingly exemplified in the fact that, while he 
endeavoured to overthrow^ the republics in Italy, he held 
in check tlio j>ower of the n()blc.s in (?ermany. by confer 
ring municipal franchises and independent rights on the 
principal cities. Even m Italy, though Ids gen(Tal course 
of action was w’arpcd by wrong prepossessions, lie in many 
instances nrioifcHted exceptional practical sagacity in deal- 
ing with immediate difficulties and emergencies. Possessing 
great physical beauty, frank and open manners, untiring 
and unresting energy, and a prowess whieb found its native 
clement in difficulty and danger, he seemed the em- 
bodiment of the chivalrous and warlike spirit of his age, 
and was the model of all the qualities which then won 
bighest admiration. Stern and ambitious he certainly w%‘ih, 
but hm aims can scarcely be said to liavo exccedetl his 
prerogatives ns ein]»(‘ror ; and though he had sometimes 
recouise when in straits to expedients almost diabolically in- 
genious in their cruelty, yet his general conduct was marked 
by a clemency which in that ago was exce}»tional. Ilia 
quarrel with the papacy w^as nn inherited conflict, not re- 
flecting at all on his religious faith, }>iit the iuovitable con- 
soqiieuce of inconsistent theories of government, which had 
been created and could be dissipated only by a long series 
of events. His interference in the quariels of the re])ul>lics 
was not only quite ju-stiliiible from the relation in which he 
stood to them, but seemed absolutely necessary. Frmn the 
beginning, however, he treated the Italians, as indeed was 
only natural, less as rebellious subjects than as conquered 
aliens : and it must be admitted that in regard to them the 
only effective portion of his procedure was, not his ener- 
getic measures of repression nor his brilliant victories, but, 
after the biUtlo of Lignano, his quiet and cheerful accept- 
ance of the inevitable, and the consequent complete change 
in his policy, by which if he did not obtain the great object 
of his ambition, he at least did much to render innoxious 
for the enquire his previous mistakes. 

The princqml eoiitenipomrv authorities for the reign of Frederick 
1. aiv tiK* tlnonicle of <Uto bishop of Frrisingpu, to w'hich is pre- 
fixed a letter of Frederick oontniiiinga suintnary of the early events 
of his reign; the continuation of this clironicle from 1158 to 1160 
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by Kade^ic, of the canons of Otto ; the cbroniclc of Otto Morena 
of Lodi, coiitiimtMl from 1162 to 1167 b> his son Acerlms ; and the 
life of Pope Alexander III. by the cimiinal of Aragon. The chief 
modern winters an* Muraton, Jlnnah {Vliaha ; Sisinomli, Jlistoite 
des Jiiimhllqurs Italicnncs ; H v. Bunuu, Lfhen and TiMfea Frml- 
nchs Leipsic, 1722; C’hcrrier, J/isfmrc dr Ja luttr juiprs ri 
drs nn'fyrrn/rs de lit m avion dr f^ouaht^ ko , 2d edition, I’nns, 1856; 
F von Hanmer, Oeschudde drr liohendanfrn mul ihrer Znt, 4th ed , 
Leipsic, 1871 , P. Schetfer- Hoichorst, Fnrdrtehs tfiztrr FtrrU mil 
dfr Oune, Berlin, 1866; K. Fisehei, Jiff Ktenzzmj Fnrdnchs J , 
Leipsie, 1870 ; IT, Ihutr, Kav^rr Frndi'x A 6 vols , llantzic, 
1871 73 ; Fr X AVepde, JCaittrr Friedrich L Farhiron^a^ cm 
Vmirtm, Nordliiigen. 1871 ; Uettloir, />cr erstf Fbmrrzng A'ortVr 
Fnednehs I, Guttineen, 1877 ; Bryce, //o/y Fomaii Empire ; 
Milnian, Hiatory of fat in Chrtstiamdj , (\ Vignati, *SVr>r/o di/do^ 
matica delta lega Fombarda^ Milan, 1866; IVste, Uistom of the 
PFara of Frederick J mid the Commitnea of Lombard Ehglish 
traiiKlation, 1877 ; and K. A. Freeman in his lirst seiies of 
Essays. (T. F. H.) 

yjlEDEUTCK TT. (I19‘i-12r)0), Holy Eoman Enymror, 
Buruamed the Tfohonstaufen, tlio most remarkable historie 
figure of the Middle Ages, gnindsoii of the preceding, 
and son of lleniy A^L and of CoriRtance, heiress of the 
throne of Sicily, was born at Ji'si, near Ancona, 26th 
Docomber 119L He was elected king of the Homans iii 
1196; and, his fatlier liaving died 2Sth September 1197, 
ho was in May 1198, crowned king of Sicily, his mother 
obtaining for him the recognition and support of Pojve 
Innocent TIL by acknowledging the feudal suprcinnry of 
the papacy, by the sacrifice of certain ecclesiastical rights, 
and by the j)aynK‘rit of a yearly tribute. Hying the same 
year, she bequeathed his guardianshit) to iho pope , but for 
some time after this, Sicily wus the scene of hojicle-ss 
political anarchy, and the custody of the young king at 
Palermo was the occasion of continual and complicated 
intrigues, and of a confused niiil protracted civil war wdiich 
had very varying results. The po]>e could tluis only fulfil 
Ilia trust imperfectly, but the education of bis ward, so far 
from Mifi'ering on this account, was excojitionally thorough 
and comjdcle , and the dilVcrcut nationalities with which 
he came into contact contributed each its quota to llie 
instruction and development of his strong and many sided 
character. 

Though crowned in infancy king of tlie Homans, he aetu 
ally inherited from his fatlicr no other throne tliaii that 
of Naples and Sicily. In 12()S he entt'red iqxm the pei- 
sonal government of his kingdom, and in Ihcfollowung year 
he was married to Constance of Aiugon. About tliis time, 
Otto, second son of ITeniythe Lion, had, on account of the 
munler of Philip of llohenstaufen by Otto of Witlelsbacli, 
obtained undisputod possession of the throne of Gorinany; 
but inmictliatcl}^ after bis coronation at Home in 1 209 the 
inevitable jealousy between pojm and emperor led to the 
usual results, and when Otto was meditating the subjngu^ 
tion of Naples and Sicily, ho was met in 1211 by a bull of 
excommunication. At a diet held at Nuremberg in 
October of the same year it was resolved to offer the 
crown of Germany to the young king of Sicily. Innocent 
III. on certain conditions gave his sanction to the offer ; 
and to Frederick, even hud he seen in it nothing to incite 
his imaginative ardour, it must have appeared almost in 
the form of an unexpected deliverance from impending 
ruin. Having therefore resolved to dispute hia ancestral 
throne with his rival, he sot out m the spring of 1212 on 
his romantic and hazardous quest. Landing at Genoa on 
the Ist of May accompanied by only a few adherents, ho 
made his way over the Alps by unfrequented passes to 
Coire, and learning at St Gall that Otto was about to 
occupy Constance, he by great good fortune was able to 
anticipate him by three hours. The town at once declared 
in Frederick’s favour, and Otto, without seriously attempt- 
ing to resist his progress in southern Germany, letired 
to Saxony. In November of tlie same year Frederick 
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made a treaty with Philip of France, and in Hecember he 
was elected king at Frankfort, and crowuiod at Mainz. 
Hy inherent force of character, aided by hi.s unrivalled 
diplomatic skill and his bold and rapid movements, ho 
had won succors almost without striking a bhnv ; and his 
task was at leu.st denuded of nil difficulty througli Otto’s 
disastious defeat by Philip at Houvines, near Tournay, 27th 
July 1214. Any further organized resistance was thus 
rendered iin possible against the progress of the Hohen- 
staufon, who in July 1215 ascended the maiblc tliroiie of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la Chapelle, and received the silvei 
crown. At a solemn ceremony wdiich follow’ed ho took 
the cross; but even after the death of Otto in May 1218 he 
was fully occu[)icd in establishing his influence in Germany. 
In 1220 he succeeded in obtaining the election of his son 
Henry to tlie German tin one, but tlie favour w^as dearly 
rew'iirded by tlie clmitor which by tlie independent privi 
leges it conferred upon the princes virtually dissolved the 
unity of the kingdom The election w'as contrary to a 
promise made to Pope Innocent III. to appia’nt Henry 
king of Sicily, but Pope Honorius III., anxious ft»r the 
success of the crusade, w^us pacified wulhont much diflienlty, 
and Frederick leaving Germany in tlie autumn <»f 1220 was 
cnvw’ued emperor at Itome on the 22d November, renew- 
ing at the same time lus oath to set onion the ernsade with 
all po.ssiblo spei‘d. His abseneo in Germany liad permitted 
the grow^th of disorder and confusion in his southern king- 
dom; and to restrain the licence of the Apulian nobles he 
now established at C’lipna a tribunal to revise their 
privileges, while, to deliv(‘r tlio ChristiaiiH in Sicil) fronitho 
atta(‘ks to which tli(*y wxro continually exqxised from tlio 
Saracen mountain tribes, he transferred 2000 Saracens to 
IjUccra, an expedient which also established in Italy a con- 
venient instrument of resistance to the pupal jiower. 

The departure of the crusade, at first fixed for 1223, wriB 
deferred till 1225, and even then it w'us found necessary 
to delay it for two yonis longer; but, his wife (’onstanoe 
hiving died in 1222, he gave a ]>ledge that his ambition 
ci>in(‘ided with Ibe papal \visbes by marrying in 1225 A^'o- 
laiide, diinghtfu* of King John of Jcuisalem; and he also 
bound hiiijsdf by heavy [icnalties to set out with a Hti[)U- 
lutrd force in August 1227. The liontdities between bun 
niul the Lombard league, begun in 1226, were susjiondod 
tlinmgh the intercession of Poj )0 Honorius in February 
1227, and the Lombards agreed to fnrni‘'li a certain 
number of knigbts for the expedition. Tn Muich HonoriuB 
died, and was succeeded by Gregory TX., who on tlio very 
day of lus accession addressed a new' and inqierative w'urii- 
ing to the emperor against delay in the fulfilment of his 
oath. Frederick actually set out at the time agreed n]»on, 
blit rotiivued three du^^s afterwards, and, asserting as his 
reason a serious illness, permitted the armament to bo 
dissolved, wdierciijHUi Gregory without further negotiation 
launched against him, September 30, the solemn bull of 
excommunication. The appeal to Christcuidom with 
which Frederick met the church’s fulmination is remark- 
able in that, so far from contenting himself with defcialing 
bis own conduct, he, besides denouncing the teinpoial 
pretensions of the pojio as menacing the wliolo of (fiiristen- 
dom with an “nnheard-of tyranny,” asserted that instead 
of rolling in wealth and aspiring to worldly influence the 
church’s representatives ought to cultivate the simplicity 
and self-denial of the early Christians. In resolving to set 
out on the crusade, notwithstanding his excommunication, 
Frederick was therefore actuated, not merely by the wish to 
take jioBsession of a secular throne, or to demonstrate the 
sincerity of his purpose to keep his oath, but by the detor- 
ininatiou to assert his right still to act as the temporal 
head of the church. His preparations were not delayed by 
the death of his wife Yolando in Aprd 1 228, and he set 
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Bail from Otrauto on the 29th Juno. Mearxwhile, hy hi» natural Bon Enzio king of Sardinia. Alarmed at the 
eecMirin^ the favour of the Frangipani and the other llomau success of the imperial arms, Gregory, in March 1239, 
patriciauH, he procured the expulHioii of Gregory from renewed against the emperor the ban of excommunication ; 
itorriL* ; but the subtle spiritual influence of the papal ban but the latter ad vane iug into the states of the church, cap- 
WiiM not affected by this Kceiuing victory, and tidings of his tured Ravenna, Faenza, and Renevento ; and after gaining, 
excoiiimunicatiou rebelling the Holy Land almost simul- through the help of Enzio, a brilliant victory over the Gen- 
taueoiisly with his arrival, the Knights of the Temple and oese fleet, was nearing Rome when Gregory died August 
the Hospital refused to tike part in the crusade. Frederick, 21, 1241. After the short pontificate of Celestine IV. and 
however, by mere (Ji[>lom it ic tact .succeeded in persuading an interregnum of eighteen months. Cardinal Sinibald 
the sultan of J^Igypt to agree to a treaty, by which the Fieseo, up to this time one of the emperor^s chief friends, 
church obtained i»osHession of Jerusalem and the holy became pope as Innocent IV. in June 1243. At once 
places on granting to the Saracens, bcrsides various other negotiations were entered into for an arrangement between 
]>nvilog(M, free uccosh to Ucthlohum ; and on the 18th them; but the papal demands were too humiliating to x>er- 
Af.irch 1220 he, without any religious ceremony, crowned mit of their acceptance ; and Innocent, suddenly making 
hiins(*lf with his own hands king of Jerusalem. Such a his escape to J^yons, not only renewed, July 17, 1245, the 
striking un i unexjiecLod success wrought almost imme- church’s ban against the emperor, but declared his throne 
(li.itcly tlirouglumt Europe a complete revolution of opinion vacant. Henry Rasjie of Thuringia, elected by the papal 
in his favour; and when shortly afterwards he succeeded party king of the Romans in May 1246, gained a victory 
in d'diMting the papal forces which had invaded his over Conrad at Frankfort on the 5th August, but, suffering 
(loniinions, the iM)pe deeinod it exjiedieiit to come to terms, a total defeat near Ulm, February 17, 1247, died shortly 
and released him from the ban of excommuuicalion 28th afterwards; and between his successor William of Holland 
August 1230. and Conrad the struggle was carried on with indecisive 

In the interval of peace which followed, Fredendk results. In this same year Peter do Vinea, the minister and 
occupied himself in forming for his Sicilian kingdom a code most intimate friend of Frederick, was discovered plotting 
of laws, the main features of which were the superseding of against his life; on 18th February 1248 Frederick’s army 
irrt'sporisihle feudal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions by a in Italy was surprised and utterly routed by a sally of the 
uniform civil legislation aclmi nisiered under direct imperial citizens of Parma; in May 1249 his sou Enzio was defeated 
<’outrol ; the toleration extoiideJ to Jews and Mahometans, and captured by the Bolognese; and, although in 1250 
anl tins severe enactments against schismatics; the pro- various successes in the north of Italy and the prospect of 
visions for the emancipation of the peasants ; the regula- now and powerful alliances seemed to promise him a speedy 
tioiH for the oncouragemoiit of commerce, which contain and complete triumj.h, his strength had been so worn out 
jierhajis the first enunciation of the modern doctrine of by his arduous struggle, and his spirit so broken by such 
free trade ; and the establishment of annual parliameiitH, a succession of disasters that he died somewhat suddenly 
coiHHting of barons, prelates, and representatives from on tbo J 3th December, at his hunting lodge of Fiorentino 
tlie towns and cities. Ho also devoted much of his (also called Firenzuola), near Luccra. 
aiti'iitiou to the advancomout of learning and of the arts The general contemporary opinion regarding Frederick 
and sciences. The university of Naples, founded in 1224, II. is expressed in the words stupor immdi ; and whatever 
but whoie operations had been for some time suspended, he amount either of approbation or censure may be bestowed 
now restored and hlierally endowed ; at the medical schools upon his career, wonder and perplexity are tbo predominant 
of Salerno he provided Arab, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew sentiments which its contemplation even yet awakens. It 
tiHchers for the students of those different nationalities; vras not merely that his mental endowments were excep- 
and ho caused the translation into Latin of the works of tionally great, but that, ow’ing to his mingled German and 
Aristotle and of other philosophers both Greek and Italian blood, the various intluciico.s to w^hicb he was sub- 
Arabic. lie lumsolf was learned both in Mussulman arts jected in bis early years, the strange Limes in which he 
anl sciences and in Christian scholasticism and philo- lived, and the events with wdiich destiny had connected him, 
Sophy ; ho know Latin, Greek, French, German, Arabic, and his character was exhibited in such multiform' aspects and 
Hebrew. Ho had a groat intoreat in architecture, and ho in such an individual and peculiar light that in history wo 
fostered the infancy of Italian sculpture and painting ; ho look in vain for las jiarallel. As to the nature of his 
and his miuLster Rotor do Vinea wore among tbo first culti- religious faith there are no data for aniving at a certain 
vators of Italian poetry ; ho also devoted much attoutiun conclusion. Tho theory of M. ITuillard-Breholles that he 
to natural history, and besides forming large collections of wished to unite with the functions of emperor those of a 
rare und curious animals wrote a treatise on tho art of spiritual pontiff, and aspired to be the founder of a new 
ful'omy, which shows a imnuto accjuaintanco with tho religion, is a conjecture insiifiiciently supported by the 
habits of birds. With the influences of Western civiliza- isolated facts and statementb and tho general considerations 
tion there was conjoined at his castles on the Apulian on which it is made to rest. Indeed the character of 
shore an Oriental luxury and splendour ; and in tho Frederick seems to have been widely removed from that 
hauMu of the Christian emperor his accusers found a con* of a religK)U.s enthusiast; and at every critical period of 
\cnicnt corroboration of their insinuation regarding his his life he W’es urged to daring and adventurous projects 
secret enmity to the Christian faith. rather by external circii in stances than by either tho prompt- 

Th^ short period of peaceful progress was broken in 1234 ings of ambition or the consciousnoss of any divine com- 
by the rebellion of Frederick’s son Henry, who, secretly mission. On any theory his enactments in reference to 
instig-alod by the p«)pe, joined tlio Lombard league. Tho religion are, however, somewhat enigmatical. His perse^ 
revolt was, however, suppressed on tho arrival of the emperor ciition of heretics may not have been entirely due to a 
in Germany in 1235, und Houry was sent as a prisoner desire to vindicate his orthodoxy before his Christian 
to tho castle of San Felice in Apulia. In tho same year subjects; but although his ideas regarding freedom of 
Frt‘dorick married Isabella, sister of Henry III. of England, conscience w^ere cither inconsistent or hampered in their 
Conrad, second sou of the emperor, was chosen king by the action by a regard to expediency, his toleration of the 
German princes in January 1237 ; and Frederick, after Jews equally with the Mahometans prevents us ascrib- 
tho disastrous defeat of tbe Lombard.s at Cortenuova, ing his toleration of the latter either to secret syin- 
November 27th of this year, appointed, in October 1238, pathy with that form of faith or wholly to political 

\ 
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ecmsiderationB. He was in all probability a believer in 
is^ology, and he ahared in many of the other super- 
stitious ideas of bis time ; but there is no indication that 
be dreaded any other than temporal consequences from 
the ban of the church; and if certain features of the 
Christian system had perhaps an attraction for him, yet 
both from his reported jests and serious conversation it is 
evident that his Christian belief, if he possessed one, bore 
little resemblance to that current in his age. In the ex- 
travagant accusations of cruelty, perfidy, and licentiousness 
with which the church has assailed his iiiomory there is 
some nucleus of truth; but a candid judgment will arrive at 
the conclusion that few exposed to such pernicious iufiuences 
have shown such a decided preference for goodness and 
truth, and that there have been almost none who against 
such immense difficulties have wrought to such wise pur- 
080 iu behalf of human progress and enlightenment, or 
ave fought such a resolute and advantageous battle in 
behalf of spiritual freedom. In this contest he was not 
an immediate victor; and indeed tlie dissolution of tho 
imperial power iu Italy which followed his death must be 
chielly traced to the fact that his policy was governed by prin- 
ciples too much ill advance of his age. Hut although tho 
beneficial results of his reigti are uot at a first glance so pal- 
pable and undeniable as some of its injurious results, yet so 
far was ho from being a mere untimely precursor of the 
new era which dawned in Europe more than two cen- 
turies after his death that, perhaj)s iu a greater degree than 
any other, he was instrumental in hastening its arrival, both 
by sowing the first seeds of the llenaissanco iu Italy, and 
by giving to tho old system of tilings a shock which was 
felt throughout Euroi>o, and continued to work silently 
long after its reverberations had passed away. 

After the death of Fivdonck tho followers of Abbot 
Joachim continued to assert that he was still alive, and 
both in Sicily and (Germany impostors sprang up who 
attempted to ]»eraonatc him. The superstition that the 
“ emperor continued to haunt tho castle of KyffUauser,*^ at 
one time thought to refer to Frederick Jkirbaroasa, has now 
been shown to have had its origin in the tradition that 
Frederick II. still lived after he had ceased to exercise tho 
functions of emperor.^ 

The con tern jKirary documents bearing on tho reign of Froderifk 
are unusuallv niimciuus Most of thos»* luit coiitain<*(l in tho 
Ffftfcrn of Thomas Rliyiiicr, tho Aunnh^ n'dcs, BaroiHum of 
Raynaldus, or tho liistoiiciil collections of Muratori, Hoinnict, 
Hohmer, or IVrt;: will be found in the groat work of lluillitnl- 
Brcliollcs, ffiHforia Diplomatics Fndcnn ^Scciouli, 12 voIh , Paiia, 
18f>2 1801, The principal an< ient t hioincb's aic the llmioria Major 
Amjlar of Matthew Paris , llu* chronn’Ic of the Franciscan monk 
Salinilxmc, first jmhlished in Monumnita ad provincial Pannni^ni 
et Plarfntiitam sprcfaufia^ Painui, isr>7; the 7 a/c of Orcffortj /.V, 
by tho l^irdiiial of Aragon ; the Antnihs Mrdiolaneim'S 1230 1402; 
the Chroiiivon Ilf ram jirr Orhom Gtstarnm (1159-1242) of Rnhani 
de Sail Gcrmino; and the (^ironicon Placrnfimun and Chromron tie 
rehm in Ttafia. grsfi% published iu one volume by M. Hmllnrd- 
Breholles, Pans, 1856, the former piinted from the copy in the 
lirnierml Library, Pans, and the hitler never hcfoie published, ainl 
]>rinted fioin the copy in the Hiitish MiiKciiTn Tlie chief moclcrn 
authorities arc Muratori, Gherner, Von RiuiTiier, Milmun, Fnv man 
as above under Fkkdruk’K 1.; Giannone, Storia del Jietpio di 
JVh/Ao//, 1723 ; Iloelfcr, Kaisrr Freth nch IT ^ Municli, 1844 ; the 
great work of Huillard-Hi*cholles, and also hiH Vie et CorrrsjKm dance 
de Pierre de la l^igne^ Paris, 1860 , T. L Kington, Tfidory of 
Frederick the Serowl, Emfieror of the Pnman% London, 1862 ; 
flchirrniacher, Kaiser Friedrich // , 4 vols., Gottingen, 1859 65; 
Wmkelmann, (le^hyMc Kaiuer Fnednehs IT %uid seiner Peiclir, 
vol. i., Berlin, 1863, voh ii., Revel, 1865, and a continuation for 
the years 1239-41 in the Forschinu/en zt/r deutschrn Oesehiehte, xn. 
261 294, 521-566; A. del Vecchio, La Icgalazione dt Federico 11 . 
hnperatoref Turin, 1874 ; and Oesclnchte dcr religiosni 

Aufklarung itn MUtelalteTf vol. li , Berlin, 1877. (T. F. H.) 


^ Regarding the Friednehsaqe^ see jiaiiers by Voigt, S RIezler, 
and M Broseh. in the 26tU, 32(4 aud35th volames of H. vou S^bel's 
llistorische EaUchrift. 


FREDERICK III. (1286-1330), surnamed the Fair, 
son of King Albert L of Germany, duke of Austria, ami 
rival fur the German crown with Louis IV. the Bavarian. 
See Louis IV. 

FllKDERTCK IV. (1415-1493), German king, as em 
peror Frederick III., son of Duke Ernest of Styria, w^as 
born at Innsbruck, September 21, 1415. Along with his 
brother Albert the Prodigal he assumed in 1435 the govern- 
ment of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, and, having been 
elected in 1440 to succeed Albert II. as king of Germany, 
he was crowned at Aix-la-Chapellc in 1442. He devoted 
his chief attention to the study of astrology, alchemy, aud 
botany, and was so undecided in his purposes and so de 
ficiout in eneigy and force of character that he almost [las- 
sively submitted to the anarchy and potty external ^Nars 
which during the whole of his reign disturbed the peace of 
the empire. At the beginning of his reign he was attacked 
by his brother Albert, who reigned in Upper Austria, and he 
found it necessary to pacify him by the payment of a large 
sum of money; in 1443 he was attacked by the Swiss, 
and called to his aid the Armagnacs from Franco, who, how- 
ever, after their defeat by the Swiss at St Jakob in 1444, 
joined his enemies against him, and in 1 449 he was com- 
pelled to agree to an unfavourable treaty ; from 1 445 to 1452 
Austria was invaded by tho Hungarians ; in 1447 Sforza 
successfully usurjied the government of Milan; from 1449 
to 1456 a war was curried on between Albert of Hraiulen- 
burg and tho city of Nuremberg assisted by the “Eidgo- 
nossen;” and from 1449 to 1462 a succession war raged 
in the Rhenish riilatirmto. Frederick, who hoped by cul- 
tivating the friendship of tho Papacy to win back some of 
the ancient imi>orial rights, concluded in 1448 the con- 
cordat of Vienna with Ripe Nicholas V., and was 
crowned emperor in 1452. On the death of Ladislaiis 
duke of Austria in 1457, he laid claim to the whole of 
Austria, and also to the crow’ii of Bohemia and Hungary ; 
but not only w’as George Podiebrad made king of Bohemia 
and Matthias Corvinus king of Hungary, but Sigismund of 
Tyrol obtained part of (^arinthia, and Frederick's brother 
Albert, besides seizing Upper Austria in 1462, took posses- 
sion of Vienna, On tho death of Albert in 1463, Frederick 
<>btaiued possession of the whole of Austria, with the 
exception of Carinthia. Notwithstanding that Frederick 
in 14G8 w^eiit to Romo to concert measures with the pope 
against the Turks, they in 1469 penetrated without resist- 
ance to Carniola, and in 1475 ad 'lanci'd nearly to Salzburg. 
In 1473 ho suddenly broke oil* a negotiation with C’harles 
the Bold at Treves for tho marriage of Charlos^b daughter 
with hi8 sou Maximilian, but the marriage finally took 
place after the death (d Charles, and Maximilian thus be- 
came king of tho Netherlands, Tho changeful and crooked 
policy of the emperor lu reference to Poland and Hungary' 
Icrl the kings of both countries to turn their arms against 
him, and ni 1485 Matthias of TTungary drove him from his 
hereditary donunions, of which he did not regain possession 
till after the death of Matthias in 1490. Frederick died 
ill 1493. 

8tv Chilli*!, Pfqesfit Friderici TV., Vienna, 1838 40; Knr/, 
Otsterreich nnfer Kaiser Friedinh TV, Vifiiim, 1812; ('linu’l, 
(IcHcIiichfe KfUHf r Fiifflrichs IV., HainUir«, 1840; Arcluv fur 
Oesterr Oeschuht^qucUin, x. and xi. ; Muller, 
unier Fiadruh ITT , 3 vols. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM (1620 - 1688 ), doctor of Bran- 
denburg, was born in Berlin in 1620 . Ho is usually called 
“Tln‘ Great Elector,” and next to Frederick tho Great he 
was the chief founder of the power of Prussia. A man ot 
immense energy and detennination, he devoted himself to 
his country, missing no opportunity, whether by intrigue or 
by forro of arms, of adding to its extent and its influence 
When at the age of twmty ( 1640 ) ho succeeded to the 
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ijlectoyate, lie found it almoet ruined. His father, George 
William, being of feeble and vacillating character, had been 
unable to prevent the inroads of the contending armies 
during the Thirty V^ears’ War ; and they bad laid waste 
nearly the whole land, and treated the inhabitantH with 
horrible cruelty. Frederick William, by skilful manage- 
incut, succeeded in getting nd of these barbarous hordes, 
and by slow degrees collected an army of about 30,000 
men, which very eireetually secured for him the respect of 
his netghbouiu It was universally admitted that he was 
the true Innr of tlie dukes of ronieraiiia, whose line died 
out in I(J37; but at the Peace of Westphalia the Uon*8 
share of tlieii territory was ceded to Sweden, Frederick 
William rcc( iving only the eastern half of the country, 
shorn of Sleitin. lUit he also obtained the bishoprics of 
Halbl‘r^t.ult, Miuden, and Camni, with a promise of the 
arclil>ihlio(»ue of Magdeburg. In IG55 war broke out 
betYvc<*n Sweden and i^oland. Charles (lustavuB, king 
ol Swiuleii, ccmiielled Frederick William to join him, and 
to do liomagc for Prussia, which had formerly been held 
in lief of l*oland. After a battle of tbroo days at 
Wnrhjivr, the Poles were defeated (1G5G). In the following 
}ear the elector turned round and concluded an alliance 
with the J^oles, receiving, by the treaty of Wehlau, in 
return fm* the promise of his aid an acknowledgment of 
the comjjicte independence of Prussia. Charles Gustavus 
utt(^red fierce threats of vengeance, but was j)rcveuted by 
fliiddeii death from attemj>tiug to execute them. Frederick 
Wdham had much trouble iu imluciug the states of Prussia 
to do Iioiuuge to him as their sole lawful sovereign; but by 
u hajjjiy luiiigliug of severity and kiadness, ho overcame in 
the end all opp()silum. As duke of Prussia he was now 
an absolutely independent soveieigu, although still owing 
allcgiauce to the eiupcM'or for his other dominions, la 
IGGG he received, by the settloment of the Julich-Oleve 
dis[)ute, the duchy of Olevo projior, and the counties of 
Mark and |{iiv(uiHtein ; while Julich and Jkirg were to fall 
to llrauil(<nbiirg in the (went of the Plalz-Neuburg line dying 
4)ut When Louis XIV. invaded the Netherlands in 1G7 J, 
Fred(‘rick Willmiii saw^ the danger winch tiireatciied Oor- 
iiiiuiy, and his own territories iii particular; he tlu^relore 
per^ulided tlie emperor, vari<mH German princes, and the 
king of Denmark to form an alliance against the French, 
lie soon witlidiew from tliis contest, but in the war W'bicU 
began with the second French iavasfou of the Netlieriauds 
in IG74 lie took a leading part. The Swedes sided with 
Frince, and W'ero iicrsuaded by Louis XiV’. to invade 
llnindeiiburg, which they easily oveiran and ileviusLatcd, 
Th(^ electur was uuub]t 3 to lea\e the seat of war for suiiio 
tini , but at last, in the suiuiiiei of lG7r), set out from 
Fi.uuoui.i, hast oiling forward witli Ins cavalry, directing the 
iul.iutiN to follow" as speedily as possible. Halting at 
Mogdtdmig, lie heurd that the Swedes were divided into 
three p lilies, and that the middle paity was not moio than 
forty ludos olb Although overtaken only by a small body 
of liis nitaiitry, he rapidly advanced on this luiddle party, 
and on J uue 1 H, at Fehrbollin, after a severe struggle, de- 
cisively defeated it. The rest of the Swedes were then easily’' 
<lispos(‘d of. He drove them not only fiom Biandenhurg 
but from lk)meratnii, of w’lnch ho ])ecame comideto master. 
Hetweeu thrt‘e and four y^ears afterwards (about (Christmas, 
IGTS) tiiey iiivailed Prussia, threatening Kouigsberg. In 
the doa<l of winter Frederick staited from Berlin with a 
j)ow"erful force, and in the middle of January lG7i) hnally 
licat them, crossing the Fnsclio llaflf with 4000 men on 
sledges. After all, how’cver, he did not obtain Pomerania, 
for when tho peace of St Geiiuain on Laye was concluded in 
1 G7D, Louis XIV. lusisteil on its being lestured to his ally^the 
king of Sweden. Fioderick William, indignant at Austria 
fur allowing this, maintained lor a time an alliance wuth 


Franco ; but he had ultimately to cultivate the friendahip 
of the emperor, from whom he hoped to obtain the Silesian 
jiriiicipalities of Liegiiitz, Brieg, and Wohlau, which, after 
16715, he claimed as his by inheritance. Hu received the 
circle of ScliwIebuH, in Si)c.sia (IG8G), on condition that be 
should withdraw his claim and send BOOO men to the help 
of the emperor in his war with tho Turks. Two years 
afterwards he died. Although famous as a soldier, he was 
even greater as an administrator. He was the most econ- 
omical ruler of his age, yet did no injustice to any branch 
of the state service. Among the most important of his 
public works may be named the canal between the Oder and 
the Spree, which still bears his name. After the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes, he welcomed large numbers of I'rcuch 
refugees to his dominions ; and long before that time he 
hod olferod every encouragement to Flemish settlers, thus 
giving a powerful impulse to industry and commerce, lie 
w’as twice married, — his first wife, Louise Henrietta, being 
a pious and energetic lady, endowed with so clear and pene- 
trating an understanding that her husband took no import- 
ant step without consulting her. 

K(»c Pufr<‘iJ(lorf, Dc rebus gesits Fridn'tci IV'ilhelmi Magnt 
1695); FiiiijU'i, Gcschuhtc Fndinch H'ilhrhn'i (4tli Hcrlm 
18.55); W. Pk‘ 1 *soii, Ikr Oros^r KurfUrsL (Beihii, 1878), CarJyl«, 
lJtst(rry of Fried ru'h II. of Fruhsia 

FllEDKllICK L (IG57-*1713), the first king of Prussia, 
v/as born at Konignberg, 1657. He was the son of the 
G reat Elector by his firut marriugo. In consequence of a fall 
from the arms of his nurse his spine was so seriously injured 
that he was defiwmed for hie. His stepmother intrigued 
against him incessantly in the interests of her children ; and 
she succeeded in persuading her husband to make a will 
whereby Frederick should receive only the electoial title 
and the electoral lands, the remaining teintorics being 
divided among Lis half-brothers. On his accession in 1688 
this will was set aside, with the sanction of the emperor, 
whose supjiort he hud obtained botonhand by signing away 
in his fathers liletime his rights in Schwiebus, a pioceeding 
which, he affcerwaids maintained, restored his claim to tho 
Silesian jnmcipalities. Frederick, having a strong love of 
pomp and show, stuive haul to make his com tan iiiiitntiou 
of that of Louis XIV. Although without liis father’s linn- 
iie.s.s and energy'^, lie seized eveiy occasion ol increasing hi.s 
domimoiH by purchase ; and lie obtained, ]>avlly iii virtue 
ol ceitaiu cl.iims itiliciited from his mother, partly tlirough 
the infiiiciict) of William 111. of England, the principality of 
Xeufcliutel. It had lieen the intention ol the Great Elector 
to gi\e William 111. vigorous sujipoit both in his struggle 
fur the Euglnsli erow’u and in the wars with France which 
were seen to be inevitable. Frederick gave effect to this 
purpose, and hi* trou]>s jilayed an iui]>oitant part in the 
battle of the Boyne. In the course of his reign lie exercised 
considerable iniliience on European jxilitics by placing 
auxiliary forces at the ih.sposul of fiiendly j)iinces. The 
accession of Augustus the Strong of Saxony to the tin one 
of Poland fired las ambition, and for yean he endeavoured 
to induce the em])eror l^copold 1. to lecognizehim as king 
of Prussia. At last, in November 1700, the einjieior con- 
sented, insisting, however, on vaiious strict conditions, one 
of which was that in tlie approacliing war of tlu* Spanish 
Buecessioii Pi ussia should contribute a ft>rce of 10,000 ineu 
to the Austiiaii army. Immediately alter receiving the iin- 
]»erial sanction, Frederick started with his whole court for 
Komgsborg, where, on January 18, 1701, with much cere- 
mony ho crowned himself. He sent 20,000 men into the 
war of the Siianish sueeeasion, and a portion of them did 
excellent ^mvice at the battle of Blenheim. In 1700 
I’nnce Leopold of Dessau led 6000 Prussians to victory ut 
Turin. Frederick died on tlie 25th Februaiy, 1713. By 
his extravagance he not only exhausted the trca.sure amassed 
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by his father, but burdened hie country with heavy taxes. | 
He was not, ho,vcvep, au unpopular Bovereigu, and by mak- 
ing Prussia a kingdom he undoubtedly advanced it several 
stages towards its future greatness, lie founded the uni- 
versity of Halle and the Berlin Academy of Sciences, and 
was ‘fond of protecting enlightened men who suffered i>er- 
seeution. He was three times married, his second wife, 
Sophie Charlotte, sister of George I. of England, being well 
known as the Iricud of Leibnitz and as one of the most 
cuUivattMl princesses of the age. 

8ct* PufUnidoif, /M rfbus J>yt(Urici lit (lloiHii, 1734); W. 
Huhn^ Fr^fdm'k^ tkr et^U Konii! wn Prcum'u (Med., Beilin, 
lb70). (^irlyle, llutior^i of Fnalrirh JI. of J*t iLSi^ui. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM 1. (1G88-1740), king of 
Prussia, sou of Frederick I. by his seroiul marriage, was 
bom in 1GH8. He spent a consiilorablo time in early youth 
at the court of his grandfather, the elector of Hanover. 
On his return to Berlin ho was placed under General voii 
Dolma, who traine 1 him to the energetic and regular habits 
that ever afterwards charuebenzed him. He was soon 
imbued with a passion for inilit.iiy life, and tins was 
deopeoed by acquaintance with tho duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, whom he visited during tho siege of 
Tournay. In nearly every respect he was tlie opiiusite of 
Ins father, having frugal, simple tastes, a passionate temper, 
and a detormiued wdl. He intensely disliked the French, 
and highly disa|)proved tho imitation of their manners by 
Frederick 1. and Ins courtiei-s. Wlien ho mounted the throne, 
his fn‘at act was to dismiss from the palace every unneces- 
sary olfuial, and io regulate tho royal household on [»rin- 
ciples of the strictest parsimony. In 17 IT) he was forced, 
in alliance with Russia, Saxony, and Deuiiiark, into a war 
with Charles XII. of Sweden, in eonseqiionce of which, in 
return for two millitm thalers ])aid to Sweden, he obtained 
the islands of Wollin and Usudom, Stettiu, and ])art of 
Swedish Pomerania. This was his only war. All through 
his reign he strenuously insisted on Ins light to Julich and 
Borg ill tho event of the Pfalz Keuburg line dying out 
(which it seemed certain to do), and his anxiety respecting 
these duehioH gives the key to must of his foreign [udicy. 
For some time ho iiicliueil to an understanding with Eng- 
land and Hanover; but in 1720 ho formed an ulliance 
with Austria, and in the Polish war of succession (17.‘b’i 
aided her with 10,000 men. Ultimately, however, he pei- 
ceived that tho emperor was not acting honourably by him, 
and withdrew from the ulliaiice, o<‘Jupying liimself sidely 
with the internal atfairsof his kingdom, Jliulespisod many 
tilings wdiicli the modern wox’hl holds in high esteem, ami 
w^Ls often c()‘irse, violent, and fond hideous practical 
jokes. Nevertheless IVussia jirolited immensely by his 
reign. He saw the necessity of rigid economy nut only in 
his private life l)iit in the whole udmmi at ration of the state ; 
an«l the cousc(j[uenoe wiis that he paid of! the debts in- 
curred by lus father, and left to his snecoftsor uii overllow- 
iiig treasury. He did nothing for the higher learning, and 
even banished the j)hilosO[»lier Wolf at 48 hours' notice, 
“ on pain of the halter,*' for teucbing, as he believed, fatalist 
doctrinea , but he established many village schools, and he 
encouraged industry by every means in hiu power, jiarticu- 
hirly agriculture. Under him the nation flourished, and 
although it stood in awe of his vehement spirit, it roajiocted 
him fur his firmness, his lionesty of purpose, and his love 
of justice. He was devoted to his army, the number of 
which he raised from 48,000 to 83.500 ; and there was imt 
in existence a more thoroughly drilled or better appointed 
force. The Potsdam guard, made up of giants collected 
from all parts of Europe, sometimcb kidnap] >ed, was a sort 
of toy with which he amused himself. Tlie reviewing 
of his troops was his chief pleasure ; but he was also fond 
of meeting his friends in the evening in what he called his 
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tobacco college,” where be and they, amid clouds of 
tobacco smoke, discussed affairs of state. He died on the 
Slst May 1740, leaving behind him his widow, Sophie 
Dorothea of Hanover, and a numerous family, 

Moigtuistfin, Cb Oer Frt^rick U’lf/u'hn I (Bnniswirk, 1793); 
J. C. Dnqwni, Fru'dneh J.^ Kointj von Frvut^jtrn (2 vols., 

J..t*i])sic, 1800), t'ailylo, Uininry of FrieUnv ft 11, oj Pinssm, 

FKEDERICK II. (171 2--1780), king of Prusbia, born 
on tho 24th January 1712, was the son of Frederick 
William I„ and is usually known as Frederick the (b'cat. 
He was brought iq> w ith extreme rigour, lus father dexiMiig 
a scheme of oducutioii which was iid ended to make him a 
hardy soldier, and prescribing for him every detail of his 
conduct. 8o great was Frederick William’s horror of every- 
thing which did not seem to him practical, that he strictly 
excluded Latin from the list of his son’s studies, Frederick, 
however, Jiud free and gcneious impulhcs which could not 
be restrained by the sternest system. Encouraged by his 
mother, and under the iutliience of Ins governess ^ladame 
do Roucoulle, and of his first tut(>r Duhan. a French refugee, 
ho acquired an excellent knowledge of Flench and a taste 
for hterutiire and imisic, He even received secret lessons 
in Latin, which his lathei hud invested with all tho charms 
of foibnldoii fruit. As he grew U[> ho bi‘caiiie extremely 
dissatisfied with the dull and moiiotom)ns life he was com- 
]>oUod to lead ; and Ins discontent was heartily shared by 
his sister, Wilhelmina, a bright and uitelhgenl young 
princess for whom Frederick had a waiin aiVeetion. Fre- 
derick William, seemg the divcrgt'iice of Ins son’s tastes 
from lus own, gradually conceived tor him au intense dislike, 
which often found expression in violent untbiirsts of anger. 
8o harsh w as Ins ti*uatnient that Fredeiick frecpiciitly thought 
of ru lining away and taking refuge at the couit of Ins nude, 
George II. of England ; and ho at last resolved to do so 
duiing a journey which h<* made with the king U> South 
Germany in 1730, wlien ho was eighteen years of age. He 
was helped by lus two friends, iiieutemiiit Katte and 
Lieutenant KeiLli ; but by the inqiruilenee of the former 
tl'e secrit was found out. Fiederick w^ns plaietl under 
arrest, and tlie king abused him so erndlyoa board a yacht 
at Frankfort tlmt some com tiers hail to interfere, and 
to separate them. Warned by Fredeiick, Keith escaped; 
but KatXe delayed lus flight too long, and a couit martial 
decided that he should be ]aiuislied with two years' fortress 
arrest. The king changed this sentence into one of death, 
and the >oimg soldier was execuU'd (nitside the fortiess of 
Giislrin, in which Frederick was kept a close prisoner. On 
the waj to tlie place of execution Katte li.ul to [)uss the 
Clown ]>i nice's window. “ Pardoiinez inoi, mon cher Katie,’' 
cried Frederick, wlio was bioken liearted at the fate he had 
biovight iijiou lus fiiend. “ I/a mort est douce pour nn si 
amiable ]»rince,” njdied Katte. The same court martial 
whicli luid judgetl Imn decided that, as a lieutenant-colonel 
atlcmjiting to desert, the ciown piinee hud incurred tlie 
legal penalty of de«itb. For some time the king actually 
tht)Ught of giving efiect to the seutence ; and he at last re- 
lented only 111 coiiHe(|uenee of grave exjiostidations fiom 
the euqierur and the kings of Sweden uiul Poland. 

For about fifteen mouths kVedeiiek now lived in tho 
town of Cnstnu, having an establishment of his own, but 
serving as the youngest councillor at the Government board 
tlierc. He took gr(*at care not toollenrl Lis father, and was 
partially restored to fuvoui. In 1732 he was made colonel 
^ commandant of a regiment in Ru[>pin, and in the following 
j year he married, in obedience to the king's orders, the 
l^nncess Elizabeth Christina, daughter of the duke of 
Brunswack-Bevern. The ]>alaco of Rlieiusberg in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ruppiii was built for him, and there he lived 
until he succeede.d to tho throne. These years w^ero perhajis 
the ha]>picst (d his life. He discharged his duties with ^o 
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much spirit and so conscJeotionsly that he ultimately gained 
the esteem of Frederick William, who no longer feared that 
he would leave the crown to one unworthy of wearing it. 
At the same time the crown prince wan able to indulge to 
the fiill his porsotiul tastes. He carried on a lively corre- 
fljxmdeuce with Voltaire and otlier French men of letters, 
and was a diligent student of philosophy, history, and 
poetry. Two of his best known works were written at thU 
time, — (fousUf' rations snr i'etat jwenent du corps 'fiolitique 
tie VEarapr and his Autl-MacchiaveL In the former he 
calls attention t«> 1 he growing strength of Austria and Franco, 
and insists on the necesssity of some third power, by which 
he clearly means IViissia, counterbalancing their excessive 
intlucme. Tlio second treatise, which was issued by 
Voltaire in Hague in 1710, contains a generous exposition 
of some of the favourite ideas of the IHth century pliilo- 
sojdiers r(‘Sp(*cting the duties of sovereigns. 

Ill 1710 lie became king. He maintained all the forms 
of government established by bis father, but ruled in a far 
inoie liberal and enlightened spirit ; ho tolerated every form 
of religious opinion, granted considorablo freedom to the 
press even in political discussion, was most careful to secure 
an exact and impartial administration of justice, and 
allowed every one witli a genuine grievance free access to 
his iiresenco. The Potsdam regiment of giants was dis- 
banded, but the real interests of the army were as carefully 
studied by Frederick as by Frederick William. On the 
year of his act'cssioii, the omperor Charles VI. died. 
Frederick at once began to make extensive military prepara- 
tions, and it wuss ion clear to all the world that ho intended 
to enter upon Homo Hcrious onterpriao. He had made up 
his mind to take possession of ^Silesia. Fur this resolution 
lie is often abused still by historians, and at the time lie 
had the approval of hardly any one out of Prussia. He 
himself, writing of the scheme in his Memoirt% laid no 
claim to lofty motives, but candidly confessed that ‘*ifc was 
a moans of acrpiiring reputation and of iucroasing the power 
of the state,” Ho firmly believed, how^ever, that he had in- 
herited lawful claims to the Silesian piiucipalitios ; and 
although his father had recognized the Pragmatic Sanction, 
whereby the hereditary dominions of Charles VI. were to 
dcscoud to his daughti'r, Maria Theresa, Frederick insisted 
that this sanction could refer only to lands wliieh righttully 
belonged to the house of Austria. Ho could also urge 
that, as Charles VI. hiid not fuliilled the engagements liy 
which Frederick William^s recognition of the Pragmatic 
Sanction hud been secured, Prussia was freed from her 
obligation. Frederick cannot fairly bo charged wdth hav- 
ing let loose the elemonts of war which desolated Europe 
during the next few years, for, independently of him, the 
elector of Bavaria instantly protested against the Pragmatic 
Sanction, and there can be no doubt that in any case 
Franco would have taken advantage of so favourable a 
chance of breaking tlio power of Austria. 

Frederick sent an ambassador to Vienna, offering, in tlie 
event of his rights in Silesia being conceded, to aid Maria 
Theresa against her enemies. The queen of Hungary, who 
regarded tlie pro[)oHal as that of a mere robber, haughtily 
declined ; whereupon Frederick immediate!)' invaded Silesia 
with an army of iK),00() men. His first victory wm gained 
at Mollwutz on the 10th of April, J741. Under the im- 
pression, in consequence of a furious charge of Austrian 
cavalry, that the battle was lost, he rode rapidly away at 
an early stage of the struggle, — a mistake which gave ri.se 
for a time to the groundless idea that he lacked personal 
courage* A second IVussiau victory was gained at 
Chotusitz, near Cicdau, on the 17th May 1742, by whicli 
time Frederick was master of all the fortified places of 
Silesia* Maria Theresa, in the heat of her struggle with 
France and the elector of Bavaria, now Charles VII., and 


pressed by England to rid herself of Frederick, concluded 
with him, on the 11th June 1742, the peace of Breslau, 
conceding to Prussia Upper and Lower Silesia as far as the 
Oppa, together with the county of Olatz. Frederick made 
good u.se of the next two years, fortifying his new territory, 
and repairing the evils miiicted upon it by the war. By 
the death of the prince of East Friesland without heirs, ho 
also gained possession of that country. He knew w'ell that 
Maria Theresa would not, if she could helj) it, allow him to 
remain in Silesia; accordingly, in 1744, alarmed by lier 
victories, he arrive<l at a secret understanding with France, 
and pledged himself, with Hesse-Cassel and the palatinate, 
to maintain the imperial rights of Charles VII., and to de- 
fend lus hereditary Bavarian lauds. Frederick began the 
second Silesian w^ar by entering Bohemia in August 1744, 
and taking Prague. By this brilliant but rash venture he 
put liimself in great danger, and soon had to retreat ; but 
in 1745 be gained the battles of Ilohenfriedberg, Sorr, and 
Hennersdoif ; and Leopold of Dessau (“ l)er alte Dessauer^') 
w^on for him the victory of KesseLsdorf in Raxuuy. The 
latter victory was decisive, and the peace of Dresden (De- 
cciriber 25, 1745) assured to Frederick a second time the 
possession of Silesia. 

Fretlerick had thus, at the age of thirty-three, raised him- 
self to a great position in Europe, and henceforth ho was 
the most conspicuous sovereign of his time. He was a 
thoroughly absolute ruler, his so-called ministers being mere 
clerks whoso business was to give effect to his will. To 
use his own famous phrase, however, lie regarded himself as 
but “the first servant of the state;” and during the next eleven 
years ho proved that the words expressed his inmost con- 
viction and feeling. All kinds of questions were subrnittt^d 
to him, important and unimportant ; and he is frequently 
censured for having troubled himself so much with mere 
details. But in so far as these details related to expendi- 
ture ho was fully justified, for it was absolutely essentia] 
for him to have a largo army, and wdtli a small state this 
%vaa impossible unless he carefully prevented uiirieces.sary 
outlay. Being a keen judge of character, ho filled the pub- 
lic otiices with faitliful, capable, energetic men, who w^eie 
kept uj) to a high standard of duty by the consciousness 
that their w'ork might at any time come under Lis strict 
supervision. The Academy of KSciences, w'hich had fallen 
into contempt during his father's reign, ho restored, infusing 
into it vigorous life; and he did more to jiromotc elemen- 
tary education than any of bis ])rcdccessors. He made 
canals between the Od(*r and the Elbe, and the Oder and 
the lia\el, and all kinds of nmnufactme, particularly silk 
manufacture, ow’ed much to his encouragement. To the 
army he gave unremitting attention, reviewing it at reguiai 
intervals, and sternly punishing negligence on tlie part of 
tb% officers. Its numbers were raised to 160,000 men, 
while fortri'sses and magazines w’ero always kept in a state 
of readiness for war. The influence of the king’s example 
was felt far beyond the limits of his immediate circle. The 
nation was jinmd of his genius, and displayed something of 
liis energy in all departments of life. Lessing, who as a 
youth of tw'enty came to Berlin in 1749, composed enthusi- 
astic odes in his honour, and Oloim, the Halberstadt poet, 
w rote of him as of a kind of demi-god. These may be taken 
as fair illustrations of the popular feeliug long before the 
Seven Years’ War. 

He despised Gorman os the language of boors, although 
it is remarkable that at a later period, in a French essay on 
German literature, be predicted for it a great future. He 
habitually wrote and spoke French, and had a strong ambi- 
tion to rank as a dislinguisbed French author. Nobody can 
now read bis verses, but his prose WTitings have a certain 
calm simplicity and dignity, without, how'ever, giving e\i- 
denco of the splendid mental qualities which ho revealed irv 
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|;>mfstioal life. To tliis period belong his MS^mites pour 
servir d Vkistoire de Brandehourg^ and his poem VArt de 
(a Guerre. The latter, judged as literature, is intolerably 
dull ; but the former is a narratire of some value, throwing 
considerable light on his personal sympathies as well as on 
the motives of important epochs in his career. He con- 
tinued to correspond with French writers, and induced a 
number of them to settle in Berlin, Maupertuis being pre- 
sident of the Academy. In 1752 Voltaire, who had re- 
peatedly visited him, came at Frederick’s urgent entreaty, 
and received a truly royal welcome. The famous Hirscli 
trial, and Voltaire^s vanity and caprice, greatly lowered him 
in the esteem of the king, who, on his side, irritated his 
guest by often requiring him to correct bad verses, and by 
making him the object of rude banter. The publication 
of Dwtor Akahia^ which brought down upon the president 
of the Academy a storm of ridicule, finally alienated Fre- 
derick; while Voltaire’s wrongs culminated in the famous 
arrest at Frankfort, the must disagreeable elements of 
which were due to the misunderstanding of an order by a 
subordinate official. 

The king lived as much as possible in a retired mansion, 
to which lie gave the name of Sanasoiici, — not the palace so 
called, which was built after the Seven Years’ War, and was 
never a favourite residence. He rose regularly in summer 
at five, in winter at six, devoting himself to public business 
till about eleven. During part of this tune, after coffee, ho 
would aid his reflections by playing on the flute, of which 
he was passionately fond, being a really skilful performer. 
At eleven came parade, and an hour afterwards, punctually, 
dinner, which continued till two, or later, if conversation 
happened to be particularly attractive. After dinner he 
glanced through and signed cabinet orders written in accor- 
dance with his morning instructions, often adding marginal 
notes and postscripts, many of which were in a caustic tone. 
These disposed of, be amused liiinaetf for a couple of hours 
with literary work ; between six and seven he would con- 
verse with his friends or listen to his reader (a post held for 
some time by La Mettrie) ; at seven there was a concert ; 
and at halfqiast eight he sat down to supper, w^hieh might 
go on till midnight. He liked good eating and drinking, 
although even here the cost was sharply looked after, the 
expenses of his kitchen mounting to no higher figure than 
.£1800 a year. At supper he was always surrounded by a 
number of his most intimate friends, mainly Frenchmen ; 
and he insisted on the conversation being perfectly free. 
His wit, liowever, was often cruel, and any one who 
responded with too much spirit was soon made to feel thit 
the licence of talk was to be complete only on one side. 

At Frederick’s court ladies were seldom seen, a circum- 
stance that gave occasion to much scandal for which there 
seems to have been no foundation. The queen ho visited 
only on rare occasions. She had been forced upon him by 
his father, and he had never loved her ; but he alw^ays 
treated her with marked respect, and provided her with a 
generous income, half of which she gave away in charity. 
Although without charm, she was a woman of many noble 
qualities ; and, like her husband, she wrote French books, 
some of which attracted a certain attention in their day. 
She survived him by eleven years, dying in 1797. 

Maria Theresa had never given up hope that she would re- 
cover Silesia ; and as all the neighbouring sovereigns w'ore 
bitterly jealous of Frederick, and somewhat afraid of him, 
she had no difficulty in inducing several of them to form a 
scheme for his ruin. Russia and Saxony entered into it 
heartily; and France, laying aside her ancient enmity 
towards Austria, joined the empress against the common 
object of dislike. Frederick, meanwhile, had turned 
towards England, which saw in him a possible ally of great 
importance against the French. A convention between 
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Prussia and Great Britain was signed in January 1756, 
and it proved of incalculable value to both countries, lead- 
ing as It did to a close alliance during the administmtiou 
of Pitt Through the treachery of a clerk in the Saxon 
foreign office, Frederick was made aw^are of the future 
wdiich w’os being prepared for him. Seeing the importance 
of taking the initiative, and, if possible, of securing Saxony, 
he suddenly, on the 24th August 1756, crossed the frontier 
of that country, and shut in the Saxon army between Pirna 
and Konigstoin, ultimately compelling it, after a victory 
gained over the Austrians at Lowositz, to surrender. Thus 
began tbe Seven Years* War, in which, supported by England, 
Brunswick, and Tlessc-P’assel, ho had for a long lime to op- 
pose Austria, Franco, Russia, Saxony, and Sweden. A^iitu- 
ally, the whole Continent w^as in arms against a small state 
which, a few years before, had been regarded by most men 
as beneath serious notice. But it happened that this small 
state Was led by a man of high military genius, capable of 
infusing into others his own undaunted spirit, while his 
subjects had learned both from him and his predecessors 
habits of patience, perseverance, and discipline. In 1757, 
after defeating the Austrians at Prague, ho w’^as himself de- 
feated by them at Kolin; and by the shameful convention 
of Closter-Bevou, he was freely exposed to the attack of the 
French. In November 1757, how'ever, when Europe loi»ked 
upon him as ruined, he rid himself of llie French by his 
splendid victory over them at Rossbacli, and in about a 
montli afterw^anls, by the still more splendid victory at 
Leuthen, he drove the Austrians from Silesia. From this 
time the French wore kept /well employed in the west by 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, who defeated them at 
Crefeld in 1758, and at Mindeu in 1759. In the former 
year Frederick triunqdied, at a heavy cost, over the 
Russians at Zorndorf ; and although^ through lack of his 
usual foresight, lie lost the battle of llochkirchen, he pre- 
vented the Austrians from deriving any real advantage from 
their triumph, Silesia still remaining in his hands at the end 
of the year. The battle of Kunersdorf, fought on A ugust 1 2, 
1759, was the most disastrous to him in tbe course of the war 
Ho liad here to contend both wdili the Russians and the 
Austriuiih ; and although at first he had some succes«!, hiu 
army was in Llic cud completely l>n»ken. All is lost. Sa\e 
the royal family,” ho w^rote to lim minister Friesensteiii ; 
“ the cunsequeuces of this battle wdl be wa>rsc tlian the 
battle itself. I shall not Bur\ ivo the ruin of the Fatherland. 
Adieu for ever ! ” Ihit he soon recovered from Ids despair, 
and in 1760 gained the important victories of Liognitz and 
Torgau. He Lad now, liow^ever, to act on the defensive, 
and, fortunately for him, tlie Russians, on the death of the 
czarina Elizabeth, not oidy withdrew in 1762 from the 
compact against him, but for n time became his allies. On 
October 29 of that year he gained his last victory over the 
Austrians at Freiberg. Europe w^as by that time sick of 
war, every ]>ow^er being more or less exhausted. The result 
was that, on February 15, 1763, a few days after the con- 
clusion of the peace of Paris, tlio treaty of Hubertusburg 
W'aa signed, Austria confirming Prussia in the possession of 
Silesia. 

It w^onld be difficult to overrate the importance of the 
contribution thus made by Frederick to the politics of 
Eun>pe. Prussia was now universally recognized as one of 
the great powers of the Continent, and she definitely took 
her place in Germany as the rival of Austria. From this 
time it was inevitable tliat there should be a final struggle 
between the twni nations for predominance, and that the 
smaller German states slumld group themselves around one 
or the other. Frederick liimself acquired both in Germany 
and Europe the indefinable influence which sjirings from 
the recognition of great gifts that have been proved by great 
deeds. 
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His first care after the war was, as far as possible, to 
enable the country to recover from the terrific blows by 
which it hail been almost ilestroyoil ; -and he was never, 
either before or after, seen to better advantage than in the 
measures he adopted for this end. Although his resources 
had been so com[»letely drained that he had been forced to 
melt the silver in his palaci s and to debase the coinage, his 
energy hmou brought l>ack the national prosperity. Pomer- 
ania and Neuiiiark were freed from taxation for two years, 
Sdesia for six mouths. Many nobles whose lands had been 
w^asted received corn for seed ; his war horses were within 
a few mouths to be found on farms all over Prussia ; and 
money wan fn^dy spent in the re-erection of houses wdiich 
had been di stroyed. The coinage was gradually restored to 
its [u*oj;)cr value, and trade receivi'd a favourable impulse by 
the foundation of the Bank of Berlin. All these matters 
were carefully looked into by Frederick himself, who, while 
acting as generuiisly as his circuinstaiicos would allow, iii- 
siHteil on everything being done in the most elliident manner 
at the least possible cost. Unfortunately, he adopted the 
French ideas of excis(‘, and the French methods of imposing 
and collecting taxes, — a system known as the Begic. This 
system secured for him a large revenue, but it led to a vast 
amount of piitty tyranny, which was all the more intolerable 
because it was earned out by French iifilcials. It was con 
tinned to the end of Frederick’s reign, and nothing did so 
much to injure his otherwise immense popularity. He was 
quite aware of the discontent the system excited, and the 
good nature with which he tolerated the criticisms directed 
against it and him is illustrated by a well known incident. 
Hiding along the Jager Strasse one day, he saw a crowd of 
people. “See wdiat it is,^’ he said to the groom who was 
attending him. “They have something ported np about 
your Majesty,” said the gro(»in, returning. Fredeiick, riding 
fonvaitl, saw a caricature of himself : “ King in very 
inelanch(»]y guise,” says I^rouss (as translated by Carlyle), 
“si‘ated on a stool, a coffe(‘-mill between his knees, dili- 
gently grinding with the one Laud, and with the other juck- 
uig up any bean that might have fallen. ‘ Hang it lower,* 
said the king, beckoning Id.s gr(H)m with a wave of the 
finger , * lower, that they may not have to hurt their necks 
about it.’ Ni; sooner wu're the woids spoken, which sprtMd 
instantly, than there rose from the whole crowd one uni- 
versal hiizzah of joy. They lore the caricature into a 
thousand pieces, and rolled alter the king with loud ^Lfbe 
Hoch^ oui Fi’oderick for ever,’ as he rode slowly aw’ay.” 
There are scores of auec<lotes about Fiederiek, but not many 
so well authenticated as this. 

There was nothing about which Frederick took so much 
trouble as the proper administration of justice. He disliked 
tlui formalities of the law’, ami in one iustauce, “the Miller 
Arnold case,” iu connexion w'ltli which he thought injustice 
had 1km n done to u ]>uor man, ho dismissed the judges, cun- 
demued them to a year’s fortress-arrest, and compelled them 
to make g»>od t)Ut of their owm pocket the loss sustained by 
their supposed victim,- not a wise proceeding, but one 
sprmguig fiom a generous motive. He once defined him- 
self as “ I’avocat du pauvre,” and few’ things gave him more 
plcasuit^ Lhini the famous answer of the miller whose wind- 
mill stoovl on ground which was w’aiited for the king’s 
garden. Tlie miller sturdily lefuaeJ to sell it. “Not at 
any pruK!'/” said the king’s agent; “could not the king 
take it from yun for nothing, if he chose?" “Have W’e 
not the Kammergcricht at Berlin?” w’as the answ’ei, which 
became a ]>(q»ular saying in Oermany. Soon after he 
came to the throne Frederick began to make preparations 
for a new’ code. In the >ear 1749 51 his grand-chancellor, 
Von Cocceji, a man of w ide know’l edge and solid judgment, 
finished “The Project of the Corporis Juris Fridericiani,” 
which was afterwards made the basis of a legal system 


drawn up by the grand-chancellor Von Cramer-^a syatem 
that came into operation in 1794 under Frederick’s suc- 
cessor. 

Looking ahead after the Seven Years’ War, Frederick saw 
no means of securing himself so effectually as by cultivating 
the good will of Kussia, In 1764 he accordingly concluded 
a treaty of alliance with the empress Catherine for eight 
years. Six years afterwards, unfortunately for his fame, 
he joined in the first partition of Poland, by wrhich he 
received Polish Prussia, without Dantzic and Thom, and 
Great Poland as fur os the Netzefluss. Prussia was then 
for the first time made continuous with Brandenburg and 
Pomerania. Frederick would have run great risks had be 
refused to take part in this arrangement ; but it w*as none 
the less a shanieful violation of international law, the full 
penalty fur which has perhaps not even yet been i>aid. 

The emperor Joseph II., being of an ardent and impul- 
sive nature, greatly admired Frederick, and visited him 
at Neisse, in Silesia, iu 1769, a visit which Frederick 
returned, in Moravia, in the following year. The young 
emperor was frank and cordial ; Frederick was more cautious, 
for he detected under the respectful manner of Joseph a 
keen ambition that might one day become dangerous to 
Prubsia. Ever after these interview’s a portrait of the 
emperor hung conspicuously in the rooms in which Frederick 
lived, a circumstance on which some one remarked. ‘*Ah 
yes,” said Frederick, “I am obliged to keep that young 
gentleman in my eye.” Nothing came of these suspicions 
till 1777, when, after the death of Maximilian Joseph, elec- 
tor of Bavaria, without children, the emperor took [los.ses- 
sion of the greater part of his lands. The elector palatine, 
who lawfully inherited Bavaria, came to an arrangement, 
wliich was not admitted by his heir, the duke of Zwei- 
brucken, afterwards King Maximilian I. of Bavaria. The 
hitter appealed to Frederick, who, resolved that Austria 
should gam no unnecessary advantage, took his port, and 
brought pressure to bear upon the emperor. Ultimately, 
gieatly against his will, Frederick felt compelled to draw 
the .Hword,and in July 1778, crossed the Bohemian frontier at 
the head of a powerful anny No general engagement was 
fought, and after a great many delays, the treaty of Teschen 
was signed on the 1 3th May 1779. Austria received the 
circle of Burgau, and consented that the king of Prussia 
should take the Franconian principalities, Frederick never 
abandoned his jealousy of Austria, whoso ambition he 
regarded as the cliicf danger against which Eurojie had to 
guird. Ho seems to have bad no sus[»icion that evil d.iys 
were coining in Franco. It was Austria \vhich had 
given trouble in his time; and if her pride wore curbed, 
he fancied that Prussia at least would be safe. Hence 
one of the last irnjiortant acts of his life was to form, 
in 17H.5, a league of princes (the “ Furstonbund ”) for the 
defence of the imperial coiKStitution, believed to be imperilled 
by Joseph’s re.stless activity. The league came to an end 
after F'rederick’s death ; but it is of considerable historical 
interest, as the first open attempt of Prussia to take the lead 
in (termany. 

Frederick’s chief trust was always in his treasury and his 
anny. By continual economy he left in the former the im- 
mense sum of 70 million thalers ; the latter, at the time of 
his death, numbered 200,000 men, disci] dined with all the 
strictness to which he had throughout life accubtoined his 
troops. He died at Sanssouci on the 17th Augu.st 1786 ; 
his death being hastened by exposure to a storm of rain, 
stoically borne, during a military review. He passed away 
on the eve of tremoudous events, which for a time obscured 
his fame ; but now that he can be impartially estimated, 
he i*> seen to have been in many respects one of the greatest 
figures in modern history. 

He was rather below the middle size, in youth inclined 
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to stotttoess, lean in old age, bufc of vigorous and active 
habits. An expression of keen intelligence lighted up his 
features, and Uis large, sparkling, grey eyes darted pone- 
tratiug glances at every one who approached him. In his 
latdir years an old blue uniform with red facings was his 
usual dress, aud on his breast was generally some Spanish 
suiilT, of which he consumed large quantities. Ho shared 
many of the chief iutellectual tendeucies of his age, having 
110 feeling for the liighest aspirations of human nature, but 
submitting all things to a searolilng critical analysis. Of 
Christianity ho always spoke in the mocking tone of the 
“ enlightened philosophers, regarding it as the invention 
of priests , but it is noteworthy that after the Seven Years' 
War, the trials of which steadied his character, ho sought to 
strengthen the church for the sake of its elevating moral 
induence. He cannot bo truly described as an atheist, for 
he regarded the world as probably the creation of a demi- 
urguh, — of a demiurgiis, however, who could not be sup- 
posed to take interest in the petty aliairs of meu. In his 
judgments of mankind he often talked us a misautlirope. 
He was once conversing with Sulzer, who was a school in- 
spector, about education. Sulzer expiessed the opinion that 
education had of late years greatly improved. “ In former 
times, your Majesty,’* he said, “the notion being that man- 
kind wore naturally lucliued to evil, a system of severity 
prevailed in schools ; but now, when wc recognize that the 
inborn iuclinatiou of men is rather to good than to evil, 
schoolnutsters have adopted a more generous procedure.’* 
Ah, my dear Sulzer,*’ rcjdied the king, “ you don’t know 
this damned race ” Ach, meiu lieber Sulzer, er koiiiit 
mcht diese verdammto Race ”). This tearful saying umjuos- 
tiuiiably e.\'presseLl a freipiciit mood of Frederick’s ; aud ho 
sometimes acted with great harshness, and seemed to take a 
malicious pleasure m tormenting his accpiumtances. Yet ho 
was capable ot genuine attachiucnts He was beautifully 
loyal to his mother and his sister Wilhelniina ; his letters 
to the duchess of Gcitlia are lull of a certain tender revor- 
Hiiee ; the tw’o Keiths found him a devoted friend. But the 
true evidence that beneath his misanthropical moods there 
was an enduring sentiment of luimauity is afforded by the 
spirit in which he exercised his kmgly fuiirtioiis. Taking 
hib reign us a whole, it must bo said that he looked upon 
his power rather as a trust than as a source of personal 
advantage ; and the trust was faithfully discharged accord- 
ing to the best lights of his day. He has often been con- 
demned for doing nothing to encourage German literature ; 
and it is> true that he was supremely indifferent to it 
Before he died a tide ot intellectual life w^as rising all about 
him . yet he failed to recognize it, docliued to give Lessing 
even the small post of royal librarian, aud thought (rotz von 
a vulgar imitation of vulgar English models. 
But when his taste w'us formed, German literature did not 
exist ; the choice W'os between JIaciiio and Voltaire on the 
one hand and Gottschecl and Oellert mi the other. He 
survived into the era of Kant, Goethe, and Schiller, but he 
was not of it, and it would have been unreasonable to ex- 
pect that he should in old ago pass beyond the limits of his 
own epoch. As Germans now generally admit, it was 
better that he lot their literature alone, since, left to itself, 
It became a thoroughly independent product. Indirectly 
ho powerfully promoted it by deepening the national life 
from which it sprang. At a time when there was no real 
bond of cohesion between the different states, he stirred 
among them a common enthusiasm; and in making Prussia 
groat ho laid the ioundation of a genuinely united empire. 

In 1846-57 Frederick William IV. caused a magnificent 
edition of Frederick’s writings to be issued by the Berlin 
Academy, under the supervision of Preuss. It is in 30 
volumes, of which 6 contain verse, 7 are historical, 2 philo- 
sophical, and 3 military, 12 being made up of correspondence. 


Sco Carlyle, Iltstovy of Friedrich JJ, of l^HbSia ; Broysen, Frvtd* 
rtch der Groste (2 vols., L<npsic, 1874-6, forming Part v. ol his 
OiM'hictde der PreHSHischen Fidiiik) ; K. Purstev, Frudnvh drr Gru»i>c 
(IcHihddcrt ith Itegcid^ und Feld/wrr (4th <‘il , Ihiliu, I860) 
Biguilot, FriiUrie //., (Pans, 1875); S^hrotki, Frudnef 
der GrosbC in mnen Uchriften (8 vols,, Loipsic, 1875 76). (J, HI.) 

FREDERICK WILLIAM 11. {1744-171)7), king ol 
Prussia, W'as the nephew ot Frederick the Great. His father, 
Augustus William, tlie second sou of Frederick William I., 
having died in 1757, Frederick William was nominated 
by the king successor to the throne. He was of an easy- 
going nature, fond of pleasure, and without the capacity for 
hard work that charai'tcrizeil his foremost ptedecehsi>rh. 
His loose mode of life alienated from him the sym[)athies 
of his uncle, into whose presence he was nut admitted for 
several years. In the war of the Bavarian succession in 
1778, however, he received an expression of approval from 
Frederick in coiise<iuence of an act of personal courage. 
When he mounted the throne, Prussia held a high place on 
the Continent ; her military fame was splendid ; and the 
national finances wore in a fiourisliiiig condition. The young 
king had some good impulses, and made himself popular for 
a time by lightening a few of the burdens of the people, 
abolishing the tyrannical method of collecting taxes which 
Frederick had instituted, and encouraging trade. He gave 
himself up, however, to the advice of imw'orthy favourites, 
and soon lost the goodwill both oi his subjects and of 
Europe. For a time he continued the decided policy of 
his uucie towards Austria, vigorously supporting Turkey 
against her in 1790 But in the same year ho concluded 
the Reicheabach convention, whereby a nominally good 
understanding was effected between the two countries, 
various difficultios being removed during a personal inter- 
view of Frederick William wdtli tlie emperor Leopold IT. 
at J'lllnitz in 1791. In 1792, associating himself with the 
emperor in the war wfith France, Frederick William sent 
across the Rhine an army of 50,000 men under tlip duke of 
Brunswick. A separate peace was concluded by Prussia in 
1795 The dilatorinoss with which he prosecuted this war 
was due to jealousy respecting the policy of Austria and 
Russia towards Poland. He hud formally recognized in 
1790 the integrity of Poland, but in 1793, after a vast 
amount of intngue, ho took part with Russia in the secoml 
partition, gaining the.reby what is now called South Prussia, 
with Dautzic and Thorn. The following year brought 
the third purtitinn, which extended Prussia from the 
Nicmeii to VV^irsaw. Some time before these partitions, 
111 conse(|UCUce of an understaudiug wuth the margrave, 
signed December 2, 1791, the king had gained possession 
of the principalities of Baireuth ami Aiispacli. The size 
and population of Prussia were thus largely increased 
under Frederick Wilhani TL; but, except in the case 
of Baireuth ami Ausi>ach, he attained his aims by means 
which the more intelligent class of his subjects did not ap- 
prove, and by bis vacillating policy he greatly lowered the 
state in the esteoin of the world. He not only exhausted 
the resources accumulated by Frederick the Great, but im- 
posed on the country a burden of debt ; and he excited 
much ill-feeling by introducing a severe censorship of the 
press, and by subjecting the clergy to laws conceived in a 
spirit of the narrowest orthodoxy. He died on the 16th 
November 1797. His first wdfe having been divorced in 
1769, he married the Princess Louise of Hesse-Darrnstadt, 
by wliom ho had five sons. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM III. (1770-1840), king of 
Prussia, was the eldest son of Frederick William II., and 
was born on the 3d August 1770. Ho was carefully trained 
under the supervision, in early youth, of his grand-uncle, 
Frederick the Great. As crown prince he accompanied 
his father in 1791 to the interview with the emperor 
at Pillnitz, and in the following year visited with him 
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the army in the Rhine country which wa^ making war j 
with France. In 1793 he niarried the I'riucess Louiae, 
daughter uf the duke of Meek Ion burg-StreUtz. She be- 

came a highly popular queen, and thoroughly deserved the i 
afTeetioii andrcHpoct with which she was regarded. Simple ' 
and unostentatious in manner, she was of a refined and j 
gentle disposition, yet endowed with a quick and keen in- i 
tclligence, and with an Jiendo spirit which the greatest ! 
dwasters could not break. Her husband's character was 
not nearly ho interfssting. lie was rather dull and slow; 
but ho had a Hiacere desire for the welfare of his people; 
was cai)al)le in ctiiergencios of undertaking a great enter- 
prise, and allowed himself to be freely influenced by the 
loftier jmjmlses ol lus wife. When he succeeded to the 
tlnom* he at once removed the principal grievances due to 
the we iknesH of his father, and called to his aid capable and 
honest ministers. By the treaty of Lun^Sville, in IHOl, ho 
was obliged to cc»ncecle to Napoleon his territory on the left 
bank of the Rhine ; but he received some compensations. 
In lt<05 he was brought for a short time into conflict with 
Kngland for accepting Hanover from Nu[)oloon in return for 
ctM'tun cimcossious. Up to this time he had remained at 
peace wdth Franco ; but the formation of the Oonfederv 
don of the 1 thine in 1800 filled him with alarm and in- 
dignation, and, giving way to a sudden impulse, he de- 
maniled that all French troops should fortliwith quit Clerman 
soil. The result was the battles of Jena and Auersliidt, 
followed by tliOHO of Eylau and Friedland ; and on July 9, 
1807, he had to sign the treaty of Tilsit, which deprived 
him of half his kingdom. Early in the war he had been 
obliged to leave Berlin with the queen, and not till the end 
of 1809 wore they able to return. In 1810 the <iueen died. 
Meanwhile, under the guidance of the great minister 
Stein, who was succeetled by Hardenberg, he had begun 
thoroughly to reorganise the state; while, through the ex- 
ertions of Schirnhorst and Qneisonan, the army, in which 
the traditions of a past age had survived too long, was 
raiseil to a state of high efficiency. The king was forced 
in 1812 to conclude an alliance with Napoleon, and to aid 
him with an auxilioiy corps in his expedition to Russia; 
but seeing the disastrous retreat (»f the French from Mtiscow, 
Frederick William a\>pealed to the country to undertake a 
war of liberation lu due time the appeal was followed by 
the battle of Leijisic and the battle of Waterloo. After the 
conclusion uf peace he laboured sincoroly, with the aid of 
competent ministers, to undt) many of the evils caused by 
the c<)n fusion of the previous years ; but he forgot that in 
lus time t)f need he had promised to set up a constitutional 
system of goverunient. He only instituted (1817) provin- 
cial estates ; and after the July Revolution he proved him- 
self an uncompromising and bitter opponent of liberal ideas. 
11 3 died on the 7th ot June 1840. 

Sei‘ \V Hahn, Ftif^tlrwh III. urui Louise ed,, Beilin, 

1S7U). Ah^ dcr Zed Fehednclvsn Qros'^en und Frudrith 

IJ I ^Leqisie, 1876 ). 

FKKDERK^K WILLIAM IV. (1795-1861), king of 
Prussia, the son of Frederick William III,, was born on the 
Ifith October 1795. He took an active part in the War of 
Lihciatii>ii, and in 1814 spent some time in Paris, in wliose 
miisMnn> and picture galleries he acquired a warm love uf 
art. On returning to Berlin ho cultivated his artistic tastes 
under the guidance of Rauch and Scliinkel, receiving at the 
same time in'struction in jurisprudouco and finance from 
Sayigny and other distinguished teachers. He married 
Princess Elizabeth uf Bavaria in 1823, but had no children. 
As he was known to be cultivated, intelligent, and generous, 
high ho[>os wore formed respecting his reign; and those 
hopes were fostered by his first acts as king, for he conceded 
greater freedom tin* press than hud been allowed under 
his father, granted uu amnesty to political prisoners, and 


invited to his capital some of the leading writers and 
artists of the day. He soon, however, disappointed popular 
expectations. He w^as a lover rather of large phrases than 
of great actions, being very willing to benefit his subjects, 
but on condition that they should accept what he offered 
them as the gift of an absolute rider. In 18i7 he 
assembled at Berlin a united diet, made up of representa- 
tives of the provincial diets established by his father, and 
created intense disconteiit by proclaiming that he would not 
allow a constitution to stand between him and his people. 
The revolutionary movement of 1848 took him w'hoUy by 
suiqirise, and he was so alarmed that he not only promised 
to institute parliamentary govunuiient, but placed himself 
at the head of the agitatiim ff>r the unity of Germany. 
When, however, in 1849 the national assembly at Fmnk- 
fort offered him the title of emperor, he declined it. He 
fr»rmed an alliance with Hanover and Saxony for the pur- 
pose of creating a new German constitution, and summoned 
a national parliament at Erfurt. Austria insisted on the 
old Frankfort diet being re-established, and fora time war 
appeared to bo imminent. Ultimately, by the treaty of 
Olriiiitz (1850) Austria prevailed. In 1850 the Prussian 
constitution was proclaimed, but it was iuteipreted in a 
nirrow sense, and under the reactionary ministry of 
Mantouffcl some of its most essential provisions wore soon 
changed. In 1848 Noufchatol had been incorporated vitli 
Switzerland. Certain royalists having attempted in 1 856 
to secure it again for the king of Prussia, they were seized 
by the Swiss authorities and accused of high treason. After 
some angry negotiations they were given uj), and Frederick 
William then formally resigned all claims to the country. 
On hib way back from Vienna in the summer of 1857 he 
had a stroke of paralysis in Dresden ; in October of the 
same year he had a second stroke in Berlin. From this 
time, with the exco}>tion of brief intervals, his mind was 
clouded, and the duties of government were undertaken by 
his brother William, who on October 7, 1858, was fiirmally 
recognized as regent. The king spent the winter of 1K58- 
59 ill Home, where his health occasionally iiu]»roved, but 
when he returned bo Berlin in November 1860, his end was 
seen to be near, and he died at Sanssouci on the night of 
January 2, 1861. 

8i*o ViirnliHgoii von V4i}V'\ Jihiff* r nun der FreuH>>i*,i?u a (LHcliahte 
(5 vols., 1868 09), and Jlriefurchsel Fnedi'^ih JVdhdms 

jr. mit Bumcn (Li‘ii>si(’, 1878). 

FREDERICK I. (1369-1428), elector and duke of 
Saxony, sur named the Pugnucioiis, eldest sou of Lundgraf 
Frederick the Severe of Thuringia and of Catherine countess 
of Houueberg, was born at Altonburg, March 29, 1369. 
On the death uf his father in 1381, he and his tw’o brothers 
succeeded to the inheritance under the guardianship of 
their mother, but were compelled to grant a portion of it 
to their father’s two brothers. The death of one of their 
father’s brothers in 1407 occasioned a renewal of the inheri- 
tance dispute with the remaining brother, and an amicable 
settlemeut was not arrived at till 1410, IVevious to this 
Frederick had distinguished himself in wars against the 
Lithuanians, Hungary, and King Wenzel of Germany ; and 
having in 1420 collected an army against the Hussites, he 
was for a time so uniformly successful, that in 1423 the 
enqieror Sigismuiid, in recognition ut his valuable services, 
created him elector and duke of Saxony. With these 
honours, however, Sigisinund also laid upon him the whole 
burden of the Hussite war ; and the result was that, by an 
overwhelming defeat at Aussig in 1426, nearly all the 
Saxons capable of bearing arms were either killed or placed 
luirs de combat. Frederick did not long survive this disaster, 
dying at Altonburg, 4th January 1428. The university of 
Leipsic was founded by Frederick in 1409. 

S«‘c* hfti by Spalatin in 5lcncke s Scri^ores rerum Germ, ; and life 
by Horn, Leipsic, 1738. 
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' FEEDteRICK II. (14U-U64), eltetor and duke of 
Saxony, surnamed the Meek, sou of tho former and of 
Catberino of Brunswick, was born August 22, 1411, and 
succeeded his father in 1438. His reign is remarkable 
oul^ for his long-continued dispute with his uncles and 
brothers regarding tho partition of Saxony — a dispute which, 
though finally settled in 1451 by tho interposition of the 
emperor in Frederick’s favour, led, in 1455, to tho famous 
attempt by a knight named Kuuz von Kaufungeu to abduct 
the two sons of Frederick, Erast and Albert. A graphic 
description of tho plot and its accidental frustration will bo 
fo md in a paper on the “ Priuaseuraub ” in Mr Carlyle’s 
Mtscrlianeotts Works. Frederick died at Leipsic, 7th Se^v 
tembor 1464. 

Fur the literature connected with tho ** Prinzonnmb,** st»e W. 
fichnfer, Dcr Moiitag wr KiUani^ 1855; and J. Gersdorf, Ehtige 
Act^nstiicke niHr G^schiMa des S(tclmftch^n Prinr:cfirintbt% 1855. 

FREDERICK TIL (1463--1 525), elector ami duke of 
iSuLXony, surnamed the Wise, grandson of the preceding and 
sun of Duke Ernst, was born at Torgau, January 17, 1463. 
On the death of his father in 1486, he succeeded him in the 
f;ole government of Saxony, but divided tho other posses- 
sions of the Ernestine line with his brother John the Con- 
stant. Frederick founded the university of Wittenberg in 
1502, and a])pointed Molancthon and Luther to two of it-*! 
chains. Though ho never formally adopted the principles 
of the Reformation, he granted to tho Reformers his friendly 
countenance, and in 1521 he secured the safety of Luther 
during the diet of Worm.s, an<l afterwards sheltered him in 
the castle of Wartburg. In 1493 Frederick made a pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land, and was made in Jerusalem a 
knight of the Holy Sepulchre. He was three times imperial 
vicar, and on tho death of Maximilian T. ho was offered tho 
imperial throne but declined it, and, in accordance with his 
recommendation, it was bestowed on Charles V, Frederick 
died at Lochiiii, 5th May 1525. 

Sec life pu>)lishc*d from Spnlatin’s inaiiuscu()t by Nfudorkci und 
rielb'i, 1851, and another by Tutzschiiiann, 1848. 

FREDERICK AUGHSTUR L, elector of fiaxony, Roe 
Ai^o’Usttts TI., of Poland, vol. iii. [», 84. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS IL, elector of Saxony. 
Ree AiTorsTiTs III., of Poland, vol. iii. p. 85. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS T. (1750-1827), king of 
Saxony, son of Elector Frederick Cbristian, was born at 
Dresden, 23d December 1750, succeeded his father, under 
the guardianship of Prince Xavier, in 1763, and was declared 
of age in 1768. In the following year he married Princess 
Maria “Amelia of Deux- Fonts. On account of the claims 
his mother on the inheritance of her brother, the elector of 
Bxvaria, ho sided with Frederick the Great in tho short 
ikivarian succession war of 1778 against Austria ; and lie 
afterwards joined the longue of German princes formed by 
that monarch. In 1791 ho declined the crown of Poland. 
He refused to ioin the league against Franco in 1792, but 
whrm war was declared his duty to tho German emi)ire 
necessitated his taking part in it. He maintained his 
neutrality during the wai between Franco and Austria in 

1 805, but in the following year ho joined Prussia against 
France. After the disastrous battle of lylena he concluded 
a treaty of peace with Napoleon at Pi>8cn, llth November 

1806, and, assuming the title of king, lie joined the Rhenish 
confederation. Having taken part in the subsequent wars 
of Napoleon, he fell into the hands of the allies after tho 
ontry into Leipaic, 19 th October 1813 ; and although be 
regained his freedom after the congress of Vienna, he was 
compelled to give up the province of Wittenberg to Prussia. 
The remainder of his life was spent in developing the agri- 
cultural, commercial, and Industrial resources of his king- 
dom, reforming the administration of justice, establishing 
hospitals and other charitable institutions, encouraging art 


and science, and promoting education. He had a special 
interest in botany, and originated the beautiful botanical 
garden at Pillnitz. His reign throughout was characterized 
by justice, probity, moderation, and prudence. He died May 
6, 1827. 

St'e Uvea by Weis8<*, Ddpsic, 1811; Ht^rmaun, Divstien, 1827* 
anti Tolitz, Loipaie, 1830. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS IT. (1797-1854), king cf 
Saxony, eldest sou of Prince Maximilian and of Carotine- 
Maria Theresa of Parma, was born May 18, 1797. The 
unsettled times in which his youth was passed necessitated 
his frequent change of residence, but caro was nevertheless 
t ikcn that hu> education should not be interrupted, and ho 
also acquired through his journeys in foreign states and his 
intorcour.so with men of emincuco, a special taste for art 
and for natural science. IIo was twice married — in 1819 to 
the Duchess Caroline, eldest daughter of the emperor 
Francis 1. of Austria, and in 1833 to Maria, daughter of 
Maximilian L of Bavaria. In 1830 a rising m Dresden led 
to his l)eing named joint regent of the kingdom along with 
King Antony ; and in this position his jiopularity and hia 
v^ise and liberal reforms speedily quelled all discontent. 
On June 1, 18.36, ho succeeded his uncle on the throne. 
Though ho administered the affairs of his kingdom with 
enlightened liberality, Saxony did not escape the political 
storms which broke upon Germany in 1848 ; and an in- 
surrection in Dresden in May 1849 compelled him to 
call in the help of Prussian troo[>s. From that time, 
liowever, his reign was tranquil and prosperous. His death 
occurred accidentally through the upsetting of his carriage 
between Imst and Wenns, in Tyrol, 9th August 1854. 
Frederick devoted his leisure horn's chiefly to tho study of 
botany. lie made botanical excursions into different 
countries, and Flora 2£ari<*Hbademis, oder Pjlanzvn vnd 
Gcldrifsartm gesammelt tuid beschriehen, written by him in 
conjunction with Goethe, was published at Prague in 1837. 

FREDERICK 1. (1425 -1476), elector palatine, surnamed 
the Vietoriinis, second son of Elector Louis III., was born 
in 1425. He iuhented a part of the palatinate on the 
death of his father in 1439, but delivered it up to his 
brother Louis IV. On the death of Louis in 1449, he be- 
came guardian of the infant heir Philip, and administrator 
of the kingdom. In 1452, on account of the threatening 
relation in which the neighbouring princes stood to the 
palatinate, ho resolved to assume the office of elector for life, 
on the understanding that his children should not hold the 
rank of princes, and that his nephew should be bis successor. 
This led to a combination against him headed by the em- 
peror Frederick 111., but he managed to defend himself 
against all attacks, and in 1462 defeated at Seckeubeim a 
combined army sent against him under the command of 
elector Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, after which ho re- 
mained in undisturbed possession of his kingdom till his 
death, 12th December 1476. Under him the ]>alatmate 
received an addition of more than 60 fortresses and towns. 
Through bis marriage with the daughter of a citizen of 
Augsburg he had two sons, tho elder of whom, Frederick, 
adopted the ecclesiastical profession, and the younger, 
Louis, was the founder of the family of the princes and 
counts of Lbwenstein. 

See lives by Ki'wmer, in 2 voIh., Frnnkfort and Leipsio, 1765; 
and by MHiizel, from 1454 to 1464, Miiuich, 1861. 

FREDERICK IL (1482-1556), elector palatine, sur- 
named the Wise, fourth son of Philip the Noble-minded, 
was born in 1482, and succeeded his brother Louis as elector 
in 1544, During the siege of Vienna by Sultan Soliman II. 
in 1529, he hold the command of the army of the empire. 
In 1535 he married Dorothea daughter of Christian IL, 
ex-king of Denmark. Through the persuasion of Melanch- 
thon he embraced the principles of the Reformation and 


s 
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joined tbe Smalkald League, but lie afterwards signed the 
Augsburg Interim, and l>ecamo reconciled ^ritli Charles V. 
lie died in 1550. 

FREDERICK III. (1515--1576), elector palatine, mir- 
nained tlie Pious, eldest scoi of John IL, palatine of Sim 
in cm, wiih born in 1515, sueweded his father in 1550, and 
became elector palatine on the death of Otto Henry in 
1551 ). On his marriage in 1537 to the Liilhemn Prineeas 
Maria of Rraudenburg-Baireiitli, he adopted the Protestant 
iaith, and in 1500 ho replaced the Lutheran confession and 
wornliiji by that (►f Iho Reformed or Calviniatic, on which 
account an unsncccssful attempt was made in 1566 by 
several of the Lutheran princes to obtain an imperial edict 
agiiiust him. He died 20th October 157G. 

S( <• Kint lilioliii, Priidfirh der Nordlinffcn, 1878. Two 

volfirnrH lin Icttcis wore proviously odiUni hy Knickhohn. 

FREDERICK IV. (1574-1610), elector palatine, sur- 
named the Upright, son of Elector Louis VI. and of 
Eli/abetli of Hesse, was l)orii in 1574, succeeded bis father 
under the guardianship of his uncle John CaHimir in 1583, 
and after the death of the latter in 1592 ruled as independ 
ent governor. His reign is chiefly of importance for the 
steadfast and firm su[»port he rendered to the Protestant 
cauHo. Under his auspioeH the Protestant union of Ger- 
many was formed in luOl. Mannheim, which had greatly 
increaHod through the influx of Protestant refugees, was 
raihcd Viy him to the rank of a town. lie died in 1610. 

FREDERICK V. (1596-1632), elector palatine and king 
of Hohomia, son of Frederick IV. and of Louisa Julia, 
dauglitor of William of Orange, was born at Amberg in 
1596, and succeeded his father in 1610, under the guar 
diunship of Duke John of Deux Ponts. In 1613 he 
murritMl I'limbeth, daughter of James I. of England; and 
on undertaking the government of his ])alatinate tw-o years 
afterwards, he became the liead of the Protestant union of 
Oerinan jiriiieoM, on which account, and because of his 
connexion with England, ho was in 1619 chosen king of 
Ruhemiu. lie shrank from this diflicnlt position, but at 
last accepteil it, partly owing to his wife^s influence, but 
mainly m deference to the entreaties of a number of land- 
less princes who had great power over him. When hin 
forces wcr(3 confjonted at Prague, November 8, 1G20, by 
those of th(\ om])eror under Tilly, Ins courage so utterly 
forsook him that ho fled in panic from the field before the 
battle had commcmced, and iguorniniously took refuge in 
Holland fiom the dangers and diflionlties of his position- - 
the general ridicule with winch he was regarded being 
mdicuteil by dubbing him with the title “ Winter King.” 
'Fho remainder of his life was .s[)cnt in vain endeavours to 
enlist the hel[i of various European sovereigns to enable 
him to wrest Ins palatinate from Duke Maximilian of 
RaViiria, who had been invested with its sovereignty by 
the tmiperor. Frederick died at Mainz, Novcml>er 19, 
1632. 

FRF.DEIUOK CITY, the capital of Frederick county, 
Maryland, LLS., is situated on CurrolFs Civek, a tributary 
ol the Mouocsbcy, 45 miles N.W. of Washington. It is well 
and regularly built, and most of its houses are of brick or 
stone. It has a considerable agricultural trade, and its 
industries include iron, wood, leather, paper, and the pre- 
serving of fruit and vegetables. Among Its educational 
iiistitutions arc the college established by the State in 
1797, the female seininury, the academy connected with 
the convent of the visitation nuns, and the deaf and dumb 
institution. During the civil war the city was occupied 
on ditleroiit occasions by the opposing armies. Tlie popu- 
lation of Frederick in IHGO was 8142, and in 1870 8526, 
of whom 1822 were coloured. 

FREDEHICKSBU K(J, a city of Spottsylvania county, 
Virginia, U.S., on the S.W. side ot the Rappahannock river, 
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110 miles above its mouth in Chesapeake Bay, and 61 miles 
N. of Richmond. Tlie river, which is tidal up to this 
point, is here closed by a dam 900 feet long. It supplies 
motive-power for flour and other mills, and affords faci- 
lities for transiKjrtation of grain, marble, and freestetne. 
Near the city is an unfinished monument, begun in 1833, 
over the grave of the mother of Washington. At Fre- 
dericksburg tlie Federal troops sustained a repulse by the 
Confederate forces, December 13, 1862. The population 
in 1860 was 5022, and in 1870 4046, of whom 1331 were 
coloured. 

FREDERICKSHALD, or FuEBEBicKsnALL, a maritime 
town of Norway, stift of Christiania, at the junction of the 
Iddefjord with the Tistedals, 57 miles S.B.E. of Christiania. 
It has an excellent harlxmr, and considerable trade in to- 
bacco, sugar, iron, and wood. A regular line of steamers 
connects it with Christiania. Freclerickshald is noted for 
its strong castle of Fredencksteen, which stands on a per- 
pendicular rock 350 feet high overhanging the sea, and is 
considered ono of the strongest fortresses in Europe. It 
was at the siege of this fortress that Charles XII , king of 
Sweden, was killed on 11th December 1718 The town 
itself is not walled. Its old name was H aid on, and it 
received the addition of Frederick from Frederick Til 
of Denmark and Norway after its successful defence against 
the Swedes in 1665. It was almost totally destroyed by 
fire in 1759, and has since been rebuilt in a neat and regular 
manner. The castle surrendered to the Swedish crown 
prince Bernadotte in 1814, and its capture was speedily 
followed by the conquest of the kingdom and its union 
with Sweden. The population in 1875 was 9956 

FllEDEUlCKSTAI), a fortified town of Norway, stift 
of Christiania, is situated at the mouth of the Gloramen, 
48 miles R.E. of Christiania. The principal buildings are 
the church, the town-hall, the arsenal, and the magazine 
It has manufactures of hardware, pottery, and brandy, and 
a considerable shijiping trade and commerce in wood. 
About a mile and a half distant is the fall of the Gloininen 
known as Saipfos. Fredenckstad was founded b} Fre- 
dtTick 11. in 1567. It was for a long time strongly for- 
tified, and in 1716 Charles XII. of Sweden made a vain 
attempt to captuie it. The population in 1875 \vas 9502. 

FREDERICTON, a city and port of entry of New 
Binnswick, Canada, capital of the iirovince, is situated on 
the St Jolni river. 88 miles from its mouth. It stands on a 
plain bounded on ono side by the river, which is here three 
fourths of a mile broad, and on the other by a range of IuUp 
wdiich almost encircle the tow'ii. It is regularly luiilt with 
long and straight streets, and contains some handsome 
public buildings, among which are the province linll, the 
government house, the county court-house, the cathedra) 
church, the university, and several other educational esta- 
blishments. Fredericton is the principal commercial en- 
trepot with the interior of the province, and has also a large 
trade in lumber. The river is navigable for large steamers 
up to the city, and above it transport is effected in vessels 
of lighter draughts. A hteam-fen^ across the river con 
nects tlio city witli the town of St Mary. Fredericton 
was incorporated in 1849. Population in 1862, 4458, and 
in 1871, 6006. 

FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, The, is the name of 
a wcll-know'n ecclesiastical organization which includes a 
considerable pro[)ortion of the inhabitants of Scotland, In 
one sense the Free Church dates its existence from the Dis- 
ruption of 1843, in another it claims to be the rightful re- 
presentative of the National Church of Scotland as it was 
reformed in 1560.^ In order to indicate the nature of the 

^ “ It IS hei being free, not her being cstabliriieG, that constitutes the 
real lusloru'al and hereditary identity of the Tlefomne»i National Cliurch 
of S*‘otland " See Act and Declaration^ , Ac., of Fieo AssembR, 1851, 
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l^oiinds on which thi« claim is made^ it will be necessary | 
briefly to point out how the leading facts of the ecclesi- 
astical hist<»ry of Scotland during the last 320 years arc ^ 
acceiituiited and construed by those who read thorn in a 
Free Church sense. 

*Iii that history the Free Churchman sees three great 
roforaung periods. In his view these dcseive to he called I 
refonniug on many accounts, but most especially Iwcause in 
them the independence of the church, lier inherent scrip- ' 
tural right to exercise a spiritual jurisdiction in wdiich she 
is respousible to her Divine Head alone, was both earnestly 
asserted and practically maintained. The first reformation 
extended from 1500, when the church freely held her first | 
General Assembly, and of her own authority acted on th(‘ 
Fir»t Book of Disci [dine, to 1592, wdien her Presbyterian 
order was finally and fully ratified by the parliament. The 
second period began in 1 638, when after 20 years of sus- 
[tended animation, the Assembly once more slnx^k off 
c()[mcy, and terminated in 1619, when the parliament of 
Scotland confirmed the church in her liberties in a larger 
and amider sense than before. The third [jcriod began in 
1834, wdien the Assembly made use of what tlie church 
believed Iti be her rights in passing the Veto and Cluipcl 
Acts. It culminated iu the Disrii[)tion of 1813. 

The fact that the church, as led first by Knox and after- 
wards b} Melville, claimed an inherent right to exorcihc a 
spiritual jurisdiction is notorious. More apt to be over- 
looked is the comparative freedom with wdiich that rigid 
wjLs actually used by the church iiresjjeetive of state recog 
iiition. That recognitioti wais not given until after tlie 
cpiei'ifs resignation in 1567 but, for several }ears befia*e 
It came, the church had been holding hei Assemblies and 
settling all ipiest ions of disciidine, w^orsliij), and administra- 
tion as they arose iu accordance with the fust book of 
polity or discipline which had been drawn up in 1560. 
Further, in 1581 she, of her own motion, ad()[>ted a sei'ond 
book of a similar character, in wdiich she ex|)reshly claimed 
an mib»[>e!i(lont and exclusive jurisdiction or [unver m all | 
iii.itteiN ecclesiastical, which flovvh directly from (iod ami 
the Medi.itor desus Christ, and is spiritual, not liavnnr a 
temporal loud on earth, but only Chnst the only king and 
governor of liis church and this claim, though direct!} 
negatived iu 15Sf by the Pdack Acts,*^ wdiich included an 
Act (»f SinaTma(*y over estates sjiiritnal and tem[K>iaI, cmi- 
tinued to be asserted by the Assemblies, until at last it ,d‘>o 
wMs praetiedlly alb»weil in the Act of 1592.*’ This legisla 
tion of 1592, however, did not long remain iu force. An 
Act of P.iiliament in 1606, wdiicli “ reponed, restored, and 
reintegrated ” the estate of bisliops to their ancient dignities, 
prerogativ and privileges, was followed b} several Acts 
of various subservient assemblies, which, culiiunatiug in that 
of 1618, ])ractically amounted to a complete surrender of 
jurisdiction by the church itself. For twenty years no 
Assemblies whatever wore lieUl. This interval must neces- 
fiarily be regarded from tlu Presbyterian point of view as 
having been one of very deep depression. But a seeoiul re- 
ft>rmation, cliaractcrizod by great energy and vigour, began 
in 1 G38 The jiroceedings of Uie Asscmbl} of that year, 
after w^ards tardily and reluctantly acquiesr ed m by the state, 
finally issued in the Acto of Parliament of 1649, by which 
tlio Westminster standards were ratified, lay ])Qtronagc was 
abolished, and the coronation oath itself framed in accord- 
ance wdth the princiides of I’resbyteriuu rliiirch goverii- 

^ Intis Act Anpnl the tinfc holu and of thorn that are 

thclnred not to he of the mine, Thi<4 Act wa** Mipi>leruent«;<l by that ol 
1579, Anent thi .Inrisdiction of the Kirk 

" The ftccmn! Pook of DiRcijilmc vv.tH not fonnalh mop;nlzfMl lu that 
Act; Imt nil ioiiawr Acts nj^auint “tlie jiinsaiction and <lis<*ijiliue ot 
the true Kirk as the same is uswl aiui exeroiwd wlUiin the ifsbn ” 
wore abolished, and all “liberties, privibs'-'^s, unrnunitios, aij<l free- 
doms whatsoever*’ previously granted were ratified and n))[)rc)\c<l 


ment. Another [leriod of intense reaction soon set in. No 
As«emblie.s were permitted by Cromwell after 1653 ; and, 
soon after the Kcstoiution, Presbytery was temporarily over 
tlirown by a series of lescissory Acts. Nor was the Bcvolu 
tion Settlement of 1690 so entirely favourable to the ficedom 
of the churcli as the legi<<latum of 1649 had been. Pre- 
lac\ was abolished, nnd various obnoxious statutes w^ere 
re[*ealed, but the Acts rescissory w’ere not eancellod , pres- 
bytciianisin was ro-ostablished, but the statutory lecognitiou 
of the Confession of Faith took no notice of certain quali- 
fications under winch that docuiiieiit had originally been 
approved by the Assembly of 1647 the <*1 l 1 rights of 
patrons wcie again discontinued, but the laigc ])owors 
v\hicli li id bci*n conferred on congregations by the Act of 
1649 wi*ie not wliolly restored. Nevertheless the gieat 
princqile of a di--tiuct ecclesiastical jurisdiction, embodied 
in the (^mf^*ssi(»Il of Faith, was acce[ded without reserva- 
tion, and a Picsbyteiiau polity effectively confirmed both 
then and at the ratificalion of the treaty of Fiiion. Tliis 
settlement, howivci. did not long subsist uniinpjiired. In 
1712 the Act of (^(uccn Anne, restoring patronage to its 
ancient fooling, was juisserl in s[)ite of the earnest retnon- 
stiaiicea of the Scidtish people. For many years afterwards 
(until 178 4) the Assembly eon tinned to instruct each 
Binccoding commission to make Hpi»hciition to the king and 
the parliament fi>r ledI.^s^ of the grievance But nienn- 
wdiile a new jihase r>f Scottish eeclesiiistical politics com- 
monly known as Aloderntism had been inaugurated, during 
the [uevaleiiee of whith the chinch became even mort 
incliHerciit than the lay [latroiis themselves to the rights 
of lier eongtt*gations with regnid to the “ealimg*^ of 
ministers. Fnun the I'hee Chmch juunt of view, the 
jH*riod from wlueh the secessions uiulei Eiskine and 
Gillesj>ie aie dated wris also clinractei ized b} iinmeroiis 
otluM* abuses on the (’liurchs part winch amounted to a 
]>rfictic*il sinTciider of the most impoitaiit and distinctive 
luinci]»leH of her amient Prtshyterjan ]u>bty. ‘ Towaids 
the beginning of the present century there w^eie many cir 
cunistiinces, both witliin and without the chinch, which 
con^]»iiefl to biing about an evangelical and po[»ulur 
iiMct ion against this r(‘ign of “ Moderatism.” The result 
was a proti acted st niggle, which is commonly referred 
to as the Ti n Vcais^ (kmfiict, and which has been aptly 
desenbed us the last battle in the long w^ai which for 
I luaily 300 yeais had been waged within the chuieli 
I itsell, lu tween the fiiends and the foes of thi doidrine 
ot an exclusive eccUsiastical jurisdiction. That final 
stiuggle may bo said to have begun with tlie jjassing m 
]8‘i4 c»f the Act, b} wliicli it was declared to be a 

I fundamental law of tho <‘ljurch that no jiastor should be 
intruded on a congregation euiitrury to the will of the 
jieoplo/’ and by which it was ])iovitk*d tliat the simple 
I dis^rnt 4>f a majority of heads of tainilies in a parish should 
be (‘iiough to warrant a jirosbytery m rejecting a [ircsentee. 
Tlie question of the legality of this measure soon came to 
' bo tried in the civil com U; and it was ultimately answered 
in a sense unfavourable to the church by the decision (1838) 
ot the Court of Session in the Auchterarder case, to the 
effect that a [ire.sbyterv laid no right to reject a presentee 
Minplv becnnsc the jcu'ishioiiorN piotested against his settle- 


' Tlio most important of these had roterence to the full right of a 
(onslituted < hiirdi to tlie eiJ.]oymeiit ol nn fiPwolutely nmesirnted 
1 fre<*»h>m iu eoiivemng AsHemUlieh ^Phis very point on one oceasion 
at least threatened to he the cauhc of koviohh miHiinderstaiKlingH 
h« tween Whllioiu and the j>eople of Scotland, The dilheulties VNcie 
lMpIul> siiKKithed, liowev’or, b} the vviMioni and tn< t ol t'liisitnos 
■* 8ee Act and Jhrhirat ion ot Free Assemhl), 185J 
TliH ]iinin]>le had )>een aniierted even hy an Ansemhly so late ns 
that <»t 1736, nnd hwl Imeu invariahly presupprwed in the “cull,” 
v-hleli had never <euHed to he regaided as an iii<hq>(‘’'‘*«hh ]»te-ix‘(juiMite 
for tin settlemeiil of a ninuster 
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mowt, but waB bound to disregard the veto (eee CHAtifBBa, ’ 
vol. V. |)p. 370, 377). Hiie decision elicited from the 
Assembly of that year a new declaration of the doctrine 
of the spiritual independence of the church. The “ex- 
tluHive jiirisflictiou ot the civil courts in regard to the civil 
rights and emoJiiincnts hecurod by law to the church and | 
the miriisterH thereof'’ was acknowledged without qtiali- 
tuation ; and contmiied inqdicit obedience to their deci- ^ 
sioiift with refcreiKC to these rights and emoluments was 
pledged. At the same time it was insisted on “that, as is 
declared in the (’’onfcssi >n of Faith of this National Esta- 
blished (’buTtli, ‘the Loid Jesus Christ, as King and Head 
of the chuich, hath therein appointed a government in the 
hand of thunh o/hccrs distinct from the civil magistrate/ 
and that in all mutters touching the doctrine, discipline, and 
govcinment ot the church her judicatories [lossess an ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, founded on the Word of God, which 
pt>wei e.clf siastical ” (in the words of the Second Book of 
Discipline) “ flows immediately fiom God and the Mediator 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and is spiritual, not having a tem- 
poral head on earth, but only Christ, the only spiritual King 
and floveinor ol Jlis Kirk.’^ And it was resolved to assert, 
and at all ha/ards defend, this spiritual jurisdiction, and 
hrnily to enforce obedience to the same ui»on the oflice- 
bearois and members of the church. The decision of the 
Court of Session having been confiimcd by the House of 
Lords eaily in 1839, it was decided in the Assembly of that 
jeur that the church, while aciiiiiescing in the loss of the 
temporalities at Auehterarder, should reaffirm the principle 
of non-intrusion as an integral [lait of the constitution of the 
Reformed Church of Scotland, and that a commiUee should 
be ap])ointcd to confer with the Government with a view to 
the prevention, if pos.sible, of any further collision between 
the civil uiid ecclesiastical authorities, While the conference 
with the Governmeut had no butter result than an unbuc 
cessful attempt at compromise by means of Lord Aberdeen’s 
Bill, which embodied the princijile of a dissent with reasons, 
still graver complicitions were arising out of the Maruocli 
and other cases, the nature of which has been briefly 
indicated in vol. v. as abovt\^ In the circumstances it 
was resolved by tlie Assembly of 1842 to transmit to the 
yiieen, by the huiula of the lord high commissioner, a 
“ claim, declaration, and protest,” comiJaining of the en- 
cioucliiuents of the Court of Session,*** and also an aidless 

^ AcronUug to the Free (’himh ** Protest” of 1843 it was in these 
cases decided (1) that the courts of the thurch were lialile to be com- 
p( Ued to intrude uiiniKteis on rechunnng i ongregations; (*2) that the 
tivil (ouits had power to interfere with and mterdnt the }>rea(hiiig of 
the ^oKjHjl and adiniJiisti,itmii ol onhnancosas authoriml and enjoined 
bv the chimh, (3) that tho<ivil courts had jsjwei to suspend ^piittual 
Gensures ]ironoumed by the eourts of the chuith, and to luterdat 
then ijtotulion as to spintual elb'ftH, lum lions, and privileges; (4) 
that dejmetl niinistors, and pr(d>ationer8 depiived ol their licence, 
couU i>e rthtoud b> tiie tuninlutc of the cimI couits to the spititual 
oihci and status of which the thurcli courts had deprived them, 
that the iiglit ol membership in ecclesiastn al courts could Ikj dotei- 
nniied by the iivil (omt«, (6) that the uvil combs had po\\er tosupei- 
bcde the majonty ol a chunh court of the Estaiilishineiit in regaid to 
tlu exutisc ol its spiritual functions oh a (hurch tourt, and to autho- 
ri/c tlu nunoritv to exeicise tlie said lunctums 'in (»ppositioii to the 
louit itself and to the aupeiioi judicatories of thechuicli, (7) that pio- 
cesses ot 1 1 1 loHiastu al diMlplino could be unested the civil courts; 
and (8) that withoiit the saiutlon of the civil couits no iticieosed 
piovision cindd be made ten the spirituil care of a parish, although 
8U»h pioMsion lelt all ( ivil nglits and patrimonial interests untom hed. 

* The narrative and argument of this elalmrate and able doeninent 
cannot be reprodiu ed In is . In substance it is a claim as of right 
on behalf of tlie chunli and ot the nation and people of Scotland that 
the church sliall fieclj ])os'>es'* and enjoy hei lihcrtlt3S, government, 
discipline, rights, and prnilegcs acnording to law, and that she shall 
be protected theicln from the lonsaul unconstitutional and illegal 
enoroaihiiients of the said Court t)l S«3 hhiou, and her jieople secured in 
their Chi Istian and constitutional i ights and libei ties. This claim is fol- 
lowed b> the ‘Meclftiation’' that the Assembly cannot lutmde ministers 
on reclaiming congregations, or carry on the govominent of (linsl’s 


prayii^ for the abolition of pntronoge. The ttome eeere* 
tary’s answer (received in January 1843) gave no hofie ot 
redress. Meanwhile the position of the evangelical party 
had been further hampered by the decision of the Court of 
Session declaring the ministers of chapels of ease to pe 
utiqualifled to sit in any church court. A final appeal to 
parliament by petition was made in March 1843, when, by 
a majonty of 135 (211 against 76), the House of Commons 
declined to attempt any redress of the grievances of the 
Scottish Church.^ At the first session of the following 
General Assembly (18th May 1843) the reply of the non- 
intrusion parly was made in a protest, signed by upwards of 
200 commissioners, to the effect that since, in their 
opinion, the recent decisions of the civil courts, and the 
still more recent sanction of these decisions by the 
legislature, had made it impossible at that time to hold 
a free Assembly of the church as by law ebtablished, 
they therefore “ protest that it shall be lawful for us, 
and such other commissioners as may concur with us, 

I to withdraw to a separate place of meeting, for the pur- 
j pose of taking steps fur ourselves and all who adhere 
tu US— maintaining with us the Confession of Faith and 
I standards of the Chuich of Scotland as heretofore under- 
j stood - for separating in an orderly way from the Esta- 
I blishment, and thereupon adopting such measures as may be 
competent to us, in humble dependence on God’s grace 
and the aid of llis Holy Spirit, for the advancement of 
I His glory, the extension of the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, and the administration of the affairs of Christ’s 
' house according to His holy word.” The reading of this 
I document was followed by the withdrawal of the entire 
non-intrusion party to another place of meeting, where the 
first Assembly of the Free Church was constituted, with 
Dr Thomas Chalmers as moderator. This Assembly sat 
I from the 18th to the 30th of May, and transacted a large 
' amount of imi»ortant business. On Tuesday the 23d, 396 * 
I ministers and professors publicly adhibited their names to 
I the Act of Separation and Deed of Demission by which 
they renounced all claim to the benefices they had held in 
connexion with the Establishment, declaring them to be 
vacant, and consenting to their being dealt with as such. 
By this impressive proceeding, the signatories voluntarily 
burrendcrod an annual income amounting to fully £100,090. 

The first care of the voluntarily dihestablished church 
w^as to provide incomes for her clergy and places of worship 
fur her people. As early as 1841 indeed the leading 
piinciple of a “ sustentation fund” for the support of the 
ministry had been announced by Dr Candlisli ; and at 
“Convocation,” a jirivate unofficial meeting of the mem- 
bers of the evangelical or non-intrusion party held in 
November 1842, Dr Chalmers was prepared with a care- 
fully matured scheme according to which “each con- 
gregation should do its part in sustaining the whole, 
and the whole should sustain each congregation ” Between 
November 1842 and May 1843, 647 associations had 
been formed ; and at the first Assembly it was announced 
tliat upwards of £17,000 had already been contributed. 
At the close of the first financial year (1843-44) it was 
reported that the fund had exceeded £61,000. It was 
participated in by 583 ministers; and 470 drew the full 
equal dividend of £105. Each successive year showed a 

church bubjeet to the coercion of the Court of Session ; and by the 
“ protent ” that all Acts of the Parliament of Great Bntain passed 
'without the consent of the Scottish chunh and nation, in alteration 
or derogation of the government, discipline, rights, and privileges of 
the church, as also all sentences of courts in contravention of said 
government, disciphiK*, rights, and privileges, “aie and shall be in 
themselves void and null, and of no legal force or effect.*' 

* The Scottish members voted with the minority in the proportion 
of 25 to 12. 

* 1'be number ultimately rose to 474. 
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tncreiti^ in the gtm amount of the fund ; but owing 
to an almoat equally rapid increase of the number of new 
ministerial charges participating in its beuehtS) the stipend 
payable to each minister did not for many years reach the 
sim of j£150 which hod been aimed at as a minimum. 
Tnus in 184:4-15 the fund had risen to ^76^180, but the 
ministers had also increased to 027, and the equal dividend 
therefore w^as only £122. During the limt ten years the 
annual income averaged £84,057 ; during the next decade 
£108,643, and during the thud £130,246. The mini 
mum of £150 was reached at last in 1868 ; and since 
then the balance remaining after that minimum has 
been provided has been treated as a surplus fund, and 
distributed among those ministers w^hose cungt egations 
have contributed at certain sjiecihed rates per member. 
In 1878 the total amount received for this luud was up- 
wards of £177,000; in this 1075 ministers participated. 
The full equal dividend of £157 was paid to 700 ministers ; 
and additional grants of £36 and £18 were ]>aid out of 
the surplus fund to 632 and 129 ministers resjiectively.^ 

To provide for the erection of the buildings which, it was 
foreseen, would be necessary, a general building fund, in 
which all should share alike, was also organized, and local 
building funds wei*e as far as possible established in each 
parish, with the result that at the first Assembly a sum of 
£101,776 was letiorted as already available. By May 1844 
a further sum of £123,000 had been collected, and 470 
chinches wore reported as completed or nearly so. In tlio 
following year £131,737 was raised, and 60 additional 
churches were built. At the end of four years considerably 
more than 700 churches had been provided. 

During the winter session 1843-44 the divinity students 
who had joined the Free Church continued their studies 
under Dr Chalmers and Dr Welsh, and at the Assembly of 
18 41 arrangements were made fur the erecti m of suitable 
collegiate building's. The New College, Edinburgh, w^as 
built in 1847 at a cost of £40,506 ; and divinity halls have 
subsequently been set up also in Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
In 1878 there were 13 professors of theology, wuth an aggre- 
gate of 230 students, —the numbers at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen respectively being 129, 69, and 32. 

A H()mewhat unforeseen result of the Disruption was the 
necessity for a duplicate system of elementary schools. At 
the 1813 Assembly it was for the first tim6 announced by 
Dr Wtdsh that schools to a certain extent must be opened 

afford a suitable sphere of occupation for parochial and 
«:ill more for private teachers of scliools, who are threatened 
with deprivation of their present office on account of their 
opinions upon the church question. The suggestion w^as 
taken up with very great energy, and with the result that 
in May 1845 280 schools had been set up, while in May 
1847 this number hud risen to 513, with an attendance of 
upwards of 41,000 scholars. In 1869 it was stated in an 
authoritative document laid before members of parliament 
that at that time there were connected with and supported 
by the Free Church 598 schools (including two normal 
schools), with 633 teachers and 64,115 scholars. The 
school buildings had been erected at a cost of £220,000, of 
which the committee of privy council had contributed 
£35,000, W'hile the remainder had been raised by voluntary 
effort. Annual payments made to teachers, tkc., as at 1 869, 
amounted to £16,000. The total sum expended by the 
Free Church since the Disruption for educational purposes 
has beennotless than £600,000. In accordance with certain 
pro visions of the Education Act of 1872 most of the schools 
of the Free Church were voluntarily transferred, without 
compensation, to the local school boards. 

^ Congregations, it ought to be noted, are permitted, and indeed 
•expected, by collections or otherwise, each to “ supplement ** the in- 
come which its pastor derives from the general sustentation fund. 
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It has been already seen that during the period of tlie 
Ten Years’ Conflict the non intrusion party strenuously 
denied that in any one respect it was departing from f£c- 
knowledged principles of the National (Church. It con- 
tinued to do so after the Disruption. In 1846, how^ever, it 
was found to have become necessary, “ m consequence of the 
late change in the outwaid condition of the church,'’ to 
amend the ** questions aud formula to be used at the licens- 
ing of probationers and the ordination of office-bearers. 
These w^ore amended accordingly ; aud at the same time it 
was declared that, while the church iirmiy maintainb the 
same scriptural principles as to the duties of nations and 
their rulers in reforoiice to true religion and the (’hurch of 
Claist for which she has hitherto contended, she disclaims 
intolemnt or persecuting principles, and does not regard her 
Confession of Faith, or any portion thereof when fairlj inter- 
preted, as favouring intoleranoo or persecution, or consider 
that her office-bearers by subscribing it profess any piiuci- 
pies inconsistent with liberty of conscience and the right 
of private judgment.” The main difference between the 
“formula” of the Free Church and that of the Established 
Church is that the former refers to the Confession of Faith 
simply as “approven by General Assemblies of this Church,'' 
w'hilo the latter describes it as “ npproven by the General 
Assemblies of this National Church, and ratified by law in 
the year 1690, and frequently confirmed by divers Acts of 
Parliament since that time,” The former insertH an addi- 
tional clause, — “ I also approve of the general princqdes 
resjiecting the jurisdiction of the church, and her subjection 
to Christas her only Head, which arc contained in the (.’lauu 
of Bight and in the Prutosb referred to in tlu (piestiuns 
already [>ut to me ; ” and also adds the words which are here 
distinguished by italics, — “ And I promise that through the 
grace of God I shall firmly and constantly adhere to the 
same, and to the utmost of my power shall in my station 
assort, maintain, and defend the said doctrine, w^orshijs dis- 
cipline, and government of this church by kirk -sessions, 
presbyteries, jyrovincial synods, and general assemblies, to- 
gether with the liberty/ and ereluBiveJ urisd let wn there(pf \ aud 
that I shall, in my practice, conform myself to the said 
worship and submit to the said discipline [and] govormnent, 
and exdussive jurmJicHon^ and not endeavour directly or 
indirectly the prejudice or subversion of tlie same.” ^ In 
the year 1B51 an Act and Declaration aneut the publication 
of the subordinate stiindiirds and other authoritative docu- 
ments of the Free Church of Scotland was passed, in whicli 
the historical fact is recalled that the Church of Scotland 
had formally consented to ttdoi)t the Confession of Faith, 
catechisms, directory of public worship, and form of church 
government agreed upon by the Westminster Asneinbly ; and 
it is declared that “ these several formularies, as ratified, with 
certain ex[ylaiietion8, by diveis Acts of Assembly in the years 
1645, 1646, aud narticularly in 1647, this chuivh continues 
till this day to acknowledge as her subordinate standards of 
doctrine. Worship, and government.”*'^ 

In 1858 circumstances arose which, in the opinion or 
many, seemed fitted to demonstrate to the Free Church that 
her freedom was an illusion, and that all her sacrifices had 
been mode in vain. Mr John Macmillan, minister of 
CardroBs, accused of immorality, had been tried and found 
guilty by the Free Presbytery of Dumbarton. Appeal 
having been taken to the synod, an attempt was there made 
to revive one particular charge, of which he had been finally 

* It may be added that, while the Free Church requires elders to 
subscribe the same formula as ministers, the JKstablished Church re- 
quires them to sign an older and shorter one. 

* By this formal recognition of the qualifications to the Confession 

of Faith made ui 1647 the scruples of the the Associate 

Synod of Original Seceders were removed, and 27 ministers, along with 
a considerable number of their i>eop1e, joined the Free Chuich in tbs 
following year. 

IX. — - 94 
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Ricqaittod by the preabytery ; and this attempt waa success- j 
ful in the General Assembly. That ultimate court of review 
did not confine itself to the i)oiiits appealed, but went 
into the merits of the 'whole case as it had originally come , 
before the presbytery. The result was a Hoiitence of sus- | 
pension. Mr Macmillan, believing that the Assembly Imd ^ 
acted with some irregularity, applied to tho Court of Hession , 
for au interdict against tho execution of that sentence ; and j 
for this act he was suminoued to the bar of the Assembly 
to say whether t>r not it was the case tiiat ho had thus 
ap[)ealed. llaviug answered in the affirmative, he w^as 
depD.sod on tho spot Forthwith he raised a new' action (his i 
previous a[>pUcution for an interdict had been refused) con- | 
eluding for reduction of the spiritual seiiteuce of depositiou, 
and lor substantial damages. The defences lodged by the ' 
PVee Church were to tho eflbct that the civil courts liad no | 
right to review and re<lttce spiritual seiiteucos, or to decide | 
whether the General Assembly of the Free Church had aoted 
irregularly or uoL Judgmouts adverse to the deleuders 
were delivered on these points ; and appeals were taken to 
the House of Lords. But before the case could be heard 
there, the lord president took an opportunity in the Court 
of Session to point out to the pursuer that, inasmuch as the 
particular General Assembly against which the action w'as 
brought had ceased to exist, it could uot therefore be made 
in any circuiUHtaucoH to pay damages, and that the action ^ 
of reduction of the spiritual senieiico, being only auxiliary to | 
the claim of damages, ought therefore to be dismissed. He , 
further pointed out that Mr ^Macmillan might obtain redress | 
in another way, should ho be able to prove malice against j 
individuals. Very soon after this deliverance of the lord j 
president, the case as it had stood against the Free Church 
was withdrawn, and Mr Macmillan gave notice of an action 
of a wholly different kind. But this last was not persevered 
in. The appOiils which had been taken to the House of 
Lords were, in these circumstauces, also departed from by 
the Free Church. It is perhai»s to be regretted, from the 


the church,** it was declared by the committee of thfe United 
Presbyterian Church that, inasmuch as the civil magia* 
trate has no authority in spiritual things, and as the employ- 
ixient of force in such matters is opposed to the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, it is not within his province^^to 
legislate as to what is true in religion, to prescribe a creed 
or form of worship to his subjects, or to endow the church 
from national resources.** In other words, while the Free 
Church maintained that in certain circumstances it was 
lawful and e/en incumbent on the magistrate to endow the 
church and on the church to accept his endowment, the 
United Presbyterians maintained that in no cose was this 
lawful either for the one party or for the other. Thus in 
a very short time it hod been made perfectly evident that 
a union between the two bodies, if accomplished at aI4 
could only be brought about on the understanding that the 
question as to the lawfulness of state endowments should be 
an open one. The Free Church Assembly, by increasing 
majorities, manifested a readiness for union, even although 
unanimity had not been attained on that theoretical point. 
But there was a minority which did not sympathize 
in this readiness, and after ten years of fruitless effort 
it was in 1873 found to be expedient that the idea of union 
with the United PresbyterianB should for the time bt 
abandiMied. Other negotiations, however, which had been 
cuterud upon with the Kefunned Presbyterian Church at a 
somewhat later date proved more successful ; and a majority 
of the ministers of that church with their congregations 
were united with the Free (Uiurch in 1870. 

The total income of the Free CJhurch for the year 1877- 
78 was £575,718, This included (I) sustentation fund, 
£177,059; (2) local building fund, £09,480 ; (3) mission 
ary and educational, £91,895; (4) congregational and 
liiiscellaueous, £190,775. Since 1843 an aggregate amount 
of neaily £13,000,000 has been raised. In 1878 the num- 
ber of congregations was 997, with a total inember&hi]> of 
270,000. 1075 ministens participated in the equal divi- 


legal point of view, that tho case did not advance sulficiontly | 
to show how far the courts of law would be prepared to go 
in the direction of recognizing voluntary tribunals and a 
kind of secondary exclusive jurisdiction founded on cun- i 
tract.^ But, whether recognized or not, the church for her 
]>art coutinueil to bolieve that she had au inherent spiritual 1 
jurisdiction, and remained unmoved in her determination to ' 
act in accordance with that resolution “ iiutwithstundiiig ' 
of whatsoever trouble or persooutioii may arise.” ^ I 

In 1803 a motion was made and unanimously carried in , 


dead. There were also 59 missionaries employed at 21 prin- 
cipal mission-stations in India, Africa, Syria, and Polynesia. 

Literatvre. — An uutlioii/fd edition of tiu* tSuhordniate Sfrnulard$ 
of the Fm* C’hureh, inulnding the C/am oj Itajht und was 

]mhlished in IhOl in un easdy accessible foiin, along uith the Act 
and />rc/a ration of that year. 01 these “staiidaids ” (the Holy Scrip- 
tures being held Minrenie as the “ rule of tnith and Tniinneis^') the 
most nnportant is the iJimfvHswn of FuitJt, ulin h alone is in)|> 0 Red by 
siibsciiption. Tlie Cot< ch ifons {Im ryrrimKX Shorter) are “ sanctioned 
as <liiectoiics for catc<'fn/iiig and tlie l)tr<<'tot'if/or Pn/thc ICot 
the Form of Chinch (Jocf rninent^ and the Ihrcttorn for Fami/y 
fForship are ** of tlie nutureof regulations rather than of tests ” A 


tho Free Church Assembly for tho appointmout of a com- 
mittee to confer with a corresponding committee of the 
United Presbyterian Synod, and with the rein'eseutatives of 
such other disestablished churches as might bo willing to 
meet and deliberate with a view to an incorporating union. 
Furuial negotiations between tho reproseutatives of these two 
churches were begun shortly afterwards, which resulted in 
a repoit laid before the following Assembly. From this ! 
rlocument it appeared that tho committees of the two | 
chinches wore not at one on the question as to the relation | 
of the civil magistrate to the church. While on tho part , 
«»f the Free Chuich it was maintained that he ‘Mnay law- I 
fully acknowledge, as being in accordance with tho Word 
of (lod, the creed and jurisdiction of the church,” and that 
“ it is his duty, when necessary and expedient, to employ 
the national resources in aid of the church, provided always , 
that in doing so, while reserving to himself full control over | 
the temporalities which are his own gift, he abstain from I 
all authoritative interference in the internal government of 

^ Res Tuylor limcH, Zair of (Wtdv tn Scoi/and, p. 258 I 

* Tho language of Dr Ihuhanun, foi evaniple, in 1860 was {tnv/a(is | 
andtfi) tho saino as that whn-h ho hiul oniployod In 1838 iu moving i 
ludvpeudsJiOe rouoluUou alioudy roferred to. > 


]>iucticttl aj>pIicatioii of the doctniie of the Con/esmon, c.<llod the Sum 
of Sa i a ng Knowledge, is also included among the ‘ ‘ stniidui d.s. The 
geiicuil subj«*et of .Scottish cburch bihtoiy is bandied in a tonsider- 
iible number ol well-know'n works, whieb need not be enuiimriited 
heic. Among books piofessedly dealing with tlie Fue (’hiirch 
question, the most valuable aic Sydow’s ]he SihotfMie Knrherv- 
/rage (iNitsdain, 1845), and The SroUish Church Que^tam (London, 
1845); lluchaimn’s Ten Years (\mfict (1849); Hannas Ltfe of 
tVac/inrrs (185*J); and Tnyloi Innes on 77ie Law of Creeds in Scot^ 
land (1867). See also tdeklmin, Mnnoriah of J/is Time ((’ontinua- 
tioii, 1874); Walker, Fo/)crt Buchanan an Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy (1877); Annals of the (published by authority of 

a couimittee of the Flee (''hureh, 1876 77). (J. S. 13L.) 

FBERUOLP, in the English law of real property, is an 
estate in land, not being less than an estate for life. Au 
estate for a term of years, no matter liow long, was con 
sidered inferior in dignity to an estate for life, and unw'orthy 
of a freeman (see Estate). “ Some time before the reigu 
of Henry II., but apparently not so early as Domesday, the 
expression liberum ieuemeutum was intnxluced to designate 
land held by a freeman by a free tenure. Thus freehold 
tenure is the sum of the rights and duties which constitute 
the relation of a free tenant to his lord.’*^ In this sense 
freehold is distinguished from cojiyhold, which is a tenure 

• Bigby’s U%9tory of the Law of Heal Pnpperty, 
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hAvittg its origin in the relation of lord and villain (aee 
Cofvhold), Freehold is ako distinguished from leasehold, 
which is an estate for a fixed number of years only. By 
analogy the interest of a person who holds an office for life 
sometimes said to be a freehold interest. The term 
customary fnelvolds is applied to a kind of copyhold tenure 
in the north of England, viz., tenure by copy of court-roll, but 
not, as in other cases, expreaeed to be at the will of the lord. 

FREE IMPERIAL* CITIES is the ordinary English 
translation of VrcU Meiehs'^St&ite, a technical expression in 
German histoiy. In Gtermany, as in other countries of 
Europe, a considerable number of towns succeeded, in the 
midst of the dynastic confusion of the Middle Ages, in main- 
taining or acquiring more or less complete inde|)etidence of 
the state or sovereign within whose territory they were 
situated. This they elfocted partly by forming defensive 
leagues with each other, and partly by procuring, in return 
for service or money, privileges and protection from the 
successive occupants of the imperial throne.^ Of these free 
towns a certain proportion rose by commerce and industry 
to a position of great influence, and ultimately took rank 
aloug with kingdoms and principaHties as integral members 
of the body politic of the enqiire. They first appear dis- 
tinctly in this character in the reign of Henry VIL (130S- 
1313). Their number was cotitiuually fluctuating, for their 
liberties were almost as easily lost as they were with diffi- 
culty acquired. Most of them had to maintain a continual 
conflict by war or diplomacy with the ecclesiastical or secii' 
Itii* potentates of their district, and not uufrequently their 
interests were betrayed by the emperors themselves. Mainz, 
which in the 13th century was at the head of the Rkeinisrhes 
Btadtf'bundf or confederation of the cities of the Rhino, was 
conquered in 1462, and subjected to the bishop’s see; 
Zwickau, Altenburg, and Cliomnitz, put in pawn finst by 
Fre lerick II. and afterwords by several of the later emperors, 
thu^ fell into the hands of the dukes of Saxony; other free 
cities placed themselves of their dfwii accord under the control 
of jirince or bishop; some, as Donauworth, were deprived of 
their privilogo.s by the emperors on account of real or alleged 
otFences ; others again were separated from the empire by 
foreign conquest, as Hainault or IJagenau, Colmar, Schlett- 
steiit, Weisseuburg, Landau, and Besatn^on by Louis XIV.; 
and Basel notably preferred to cast in its lot with the ristug 
confudorution of Switzerland. At the diet of Augnburg in 
1471 the free imperial cities divided themselves fur the first 
time into two benches, the Rhenish and the Swabian, the 
former also including those of Alsace, Wetterau, Thuringia, 
and Saxony, and the latter those of Fi*anconia. They 
were formally constituted the third collegium of the diet 
by the peace of Westphalia in 1648. At the time of tiie 
French Revolution they still numbered 51, — the Rhenish 
bench comprising Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen, 
Liibock, Worms, Spires, Fraukfort-on-the-Main, Goslar, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Miihlhausen, Nordhausen, Dortmund, 
Friedberg, and Wetzlar; and the Swabian bench, Ratisbon 
or Regensburg, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Essl ingen, 
Keutlingen, Nordlingen, Rothenburg on the Tauber, 
SclLwabisch-Hall,Rr)thweil, Uoberlingen, IIeilbronn,QmUnd, 
Memmmgen, Linduu, Diukelsbnhl, Bibernch, Ravensburg, 
Schweinfurt, Kempten, Windsheim, Kaufbeuern, Weil. 
Waugen, Isiiy, Pfullondorf, Orenburg. Leutkirchen, 
Wimpfen, Weissenburg iii the Nordgau, Gieogen, Gengen- 
bacli, Zell on the Hammerbach, Buchhorn, Ahlen, Buchau, 
Bopfingeu. A large proportion of these towns hud then at 
least as little claim to their exceptional iiosition as the 
pocket-burghs of England before the passing of the Reform 
Act By the decision of the imperial deputation of 1803 
{Reu*kHdeputationsh(mpUchluss) Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, 
VVorms, and Spires were assigned to France ; only six, 
Hamburg, LUbeck, Bremen, Augsburg, Frankfort- on-the- 
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Main, and Nuremberg were allowed to retain their Reteks^ 
freiheit^ or, in other words, to hold directly of the empira 
On the dissolution of the empire in 1806, Augsburg and 
Nuremberg were given to Bavaria, and Frankfort w^as made 
the seat of Count Dahlberg, the archbishop and electoral 
prince of Mainz, who was appointed primate of the confed- 
eration of the Rhino. On the ostablishment of the German 
confederation in 1815, Hamburg, Liibeck, Bremen, and 
Frankfort were recognized os free cities, and the first three 
still hold that position in the new German empire ; but 
Frankfort, in consequence of the part it took in the war 
of 1866, has been degraded to the rank of an ordinary 
Prussian town. 

' In the earlier centuries of their existence the free cities 
of the empire were under the jurisdiction of twu') imperial 
officers, one of whom, the inq)erial advocate or ReichsiHjgt^ 
took charge of criminal coses, and the other, the imperial 
procurator or RetcJis^SehvUheiss or Schuldheus^ dealt with 
the civil cases. As time went on many of the cities pur- 
chased the right of filling those offices with members of the 
principality, and in several instances tlie imperial authority 
foil practically into desuetude except when it w^as roused 
into action by peculiar circumstances, such as a dispute 
between the citizens and their magistrates. The internal 
constitution of the cities was organized after no common 
type ; but there were several of them whose privileges w*ere 
drawn up in imitation of those of C’ologne, which had been 
one of the very first to assert its imlej>endence. 

S«*e.r. J. Mouer, Jien'hasUultiitchts Haudhuvh^ Tuhiiigon, 173‘2; D 
Hankm. Anmcrkunffeii iiher liw (JcMhuhtt dtr JinckAsfadU^ Ulm, 
1775; A. Wvndt, lifschr^ ihumj dtr lfnftr)d. fretni Uncht^atadte^ 
Loipric, 3804; G. W. Hugo. Iht' Mtd\ttttmrtt)tg der thuiseJun 
JtcHhshttidfry ('’aikruhi*, 1888 ; Wait/, JJaiistJa 7^er/aswvgs(ft'sch ichte 

"FREEMASONRY (/V. Franc-ma<^'oniimie, Ger. Froi- 
maurerci), is the name given to that system of ritual and 
rules which FreemasonH observe. It ma}’' also be ap\tlied to 
the masonic art, or tlio practice of mnsoiiic ritual and rule. 
The institution is not older than the beginning of the 18th 
century, but it has been estiinati^d to include more than 
20,000 lodges and more than 2,000,000 members. Before 
considering the history and actual position of the modem 
society itself, however, a few^ words are due to the really 
interesting and much-debated question of its origin and 
antecedents. It is, of course, easy to |)oiiit out vague 
anali^gies between Freemasonry and the great secret organi 
zatiuns having social aims, w'hich existed in antiquity 
The Pythagoreans, the Eleusiinans, tJie Essenes, and the 
Cariimthites and Fedavi (the mystic Rationalists of Islam) 
have all been appealed to by uncritical masonic writers in 
the hope of giving to their craft the doubtful authority and 
prestige of aucient descent. If the resemblanceB were more 
numerous and striking than they are, they would not prove 
an historical connexion between organizations so widely 
removed from one another in time, and they would admit 
of explanation by the general doctrine of psychical identity 
one of the most important results of anthropologieul science. 
Besides this, the superficial resemblances are accompanied 
by radical differences. The mere conception of Freemasonry 
implies cosmopolitan brotherhood, and was therefore impos- 
sible in the ancient world. If indeed the genuine legends 
of the craft wore followed, its origin would be traced to the 
creation, the flood, or at least the building of Solomon’s 
temple. Accordingly, one of the most popular and volumin 
ous masonic writers of the 19th century, the Rev. George 
Oliver, informs the world that Moses was a grand master, 
Joshua his deputy, and Aholiab and Bezaleel grand 
wardens. Again, a likeness, sometimes real and sometimes 
fanciful, between the sets of symbols and ceremonies used 
has led many writers to see an organic connexion betv/een 
Freemasonry and the Assassins, the Rosicru clans, the 
Templars, the Illuminati, the Carbonari, and the Hetairia, 
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and other aocial and political secret societiec^ old and 
yciung, of the most widely differing aims. It is possible 
that Freemasonry copied an older ritual, which was again 
imitated by younger sociotieM, who also endeavoured to 
utilize masonic lodges as stations for proselytizing work. 
But those facts themselves show discontinuity of life. The 
true historical precursors of the modern fraternity of Free- 
moHons were the ineduoval budding corporations. Of these 
the most distinctive type is to be found in the stone masons 
(Stnmnetzen) of Germany. It is a further and more diffi- 
cult question what were the relations between these mediae- 
val societies and the Homan collegia not struck at by the 
law Ciilleqii^ JUiritUy 1). 47, 22. Krause in his 
IHfdrei (dteHtrii KimBturknrvden der Freiinaurerhriidtr$rfu(ft^ 
points out that these collegia had an exchequer, an archive, 
patrons, religious ceremonies, an oath, a benefit and burial 
fund, and a register. They had such officers as magistri, 
decurionei*, tabularii, censores, and they instructed their 
apprentices to a certain extent in secret. No doubt such 
Bodalitia existed for centuries in Qaul and Britain, and they 
may have deposited in the civilization of these countries 
some of their ideas and habits. Again, at a Liter period, 
there was a distinct invitation sent from tlie West to the 
building corporations of Byzantium ; the movement west- 
ward was increased by the iconoclasm of Leo. But the 
European building socisties were undoubtedly distinct 
growths. The c<enieiUarii or hheri muratores at first 
grouped themselves round the monasteries, especially of 
the Benedictine order. The abbots were in many cases the 
architects who employed the masons on ecclesiastical build- 
ings and repairs. As architecture developed, and with in- 
oreasiug wealth the church gradually undertook larger and 
nobler works, these societies of craftsmen also assumed a 
more definite and more durable form. The taste and science 
of Gothic architecture were to a large extent the po.ssession 
of the Bawhuttm^ or wooden booths where the stone-cutters 
during the progress of the work kept their tools, worked, 
held their meetings, and probably also took their meals and 
slept, [ti the 1 2th century there are distinct truces of a 
general association of Baithdittn throughout Germany, ac- 
knowledging one set of Ordnun</en or craft laws, one set of 
secret signs and ceremonies {Hehnlichkeiten) and to a cer- 
tain extent one central authority in the Haupthiitte of 
Btrasburg ^ Albertus Magnus (1205-1280) is supposed to 
have introduced many of the Jewish and Arabian symbols 
which were popular in the craft. The privileges which a 
BaahUtte was able to give to its masters, parlieror (speakers), 
and journeymen, were chiefiy share in the administration 
of justice, in the election of officers, in the banquets, and in 
works of charity. The trade customs and symbolic forms 
of these associations have been described by Fallou in his 
Myderien der Freiminrtr (1859), Winrer in his IhuUclwi 
BrUdt>rscha/ten den Mittela iters (1859), and Fort, Early His- 
tory atid Antiquities of Freemasonry (Philadelphia, 1877). 
The iuitiation is said to be copied from a Benedictine conse- 
cration, Instruction was given to all apprentices in both 
ai chitecture and its allegory. When he had served his time 
and finished his ** Wanderjahre,” every man was entitled, 
if of good character, to receive the Wortzeicli^n or der Gruss, 
Ho took the oath of secrecy on the Bible, the compass, and 
the square, and drank the Willkommen. The three great 
lights,^ the liamrnor or gavel, the gold, azure, and white 

' See also Heboid, de la Franc-nm^iieriff 1851, of 

which tiiere is an Aim*riittn translation by Brennan, Cincinnati, 1868. 

** The importance of this was fir**! pointed out in Abbe Grnndidier’a 
letter, which forms App. xvii to Be LucheCa Sssai sur la Secte des 
fUuMirUst Pans, 1789. 

* These candles have been d< rived from the cabalistic triangle 
formed of the aephirt^y splendours c»r attributes proceeding from the 
Yudh, the En-Soph, or central point of light (see Ginsburg On the 
Cadala), The inaeomc MS. tMtnbuted to Henry Vt. refers to the 
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colours, the sacred numbers 8, 5, 7^ and 9, nnd tbe intirlased 
cord^, all had their traditional meaning. The obligation to 
secrecy, however, probably applied to the apprentice even 
before initiation. See the Consfitutio?is of Masonry (Halli* 
well's edition, 1. 279-282) — # 

“ The prevystye of the chamber telle he no tnon, 

Ne yn the logge whataever they done ; 

WliatHcver thou henrat, or syate hem do, 

Tell hyt ho nion, wneraevcrtliou go.*' 

It has been observed by Brentano,^ that the working 
arrangements of the building trades at this time differed 
when a cathedral or palace was being built, the architect 
bemg then master of the lodge with foremen under him ; 
and when a dwelling-house was built, the owner then 
engaging both masters and workmen. There was thus 
a nearer approach to the modem factory system ; and in 
fact the well-knowm English statutes against combinations, 
congregations, aUd chapters of workmen (34 Edw. III. 
c. 9, and 3 Hen. VI. c, 1) were directed against the ex- 
cessive wages of journeymen. The separate interests of 
this class found expression in the contemporary French 
institution of Conipagnonnage.'^ The atmosphere of these 
societies soems, even at an early date, to have been favour- 
able to liberty of thought and religious toleration. Hence 
they were prohibited by the council of Avignon in 1320, 
The authority of the Haupthiitte was recognized at the great 
assemblies of Ratibbou and Btrasburg in 1459, the statutes 
of which received imperial confirmation. It was legally 
destroyed b}^ an edict of 1731, long before which time ils 
practical vitality had ceased. England iiiqioited much of 
her lodge organization and learning from Germany. The 
York charter, on which she based her claim to a native 
system in the time of Athelstan, is a much later document. 
This charter contains the famous legetld of the craft which 
derives the seven liberal sciences (masonry being a part of 
geometry) from the family of Lamech. This science, pre- 
served on a stone pillar from the flood, was taught by 
Euclid to the Egyptians, and carried by Israel to the build- 
ing of the temple. Maymus Qra*cu8 brought it to C'harles 
Martel and to England. The early history of the English 
mason loclge.s has been illustrated by the works of Wm. 
J. Hughan, — (^oustitutions of the Freemasons^ History of 
Freemasonry at York^ iSrc.® Tlie first instance of a gentle- 
man or amateur being accepted is that of the antiquary 
Elias Ashmole (afterwards Windsor Herald under Charles 
II.) who, along with Colonel Man waring, was entered at 
Warrington in 164C. The causes which led to the intro- 
duction of a new class of members, and gradually converted 
operative into speculative masonry, are well stated by 
Findel, the learned editor of the Gorman masonic journal 
Die Banhutte^ whose History of Freemasonry (translated 
into English in 1869) is by far the most scientific and com- 
plete work upon the subject. In the first place the old 
secrets of Gothic masonry were rendered less valuable by 
the spread of Augustan and llenaissanco architecture, which 
Inigo Jones and his patron Lord Pembroke hod been study- 
ing on the Continent Jones was patron of the Freemasons 
from 1607 to 1618. He invited several Italian artists to 
join the body. Then the disorder of the civil wars pre- 
vented meetings and broke up tlie masonic connexion. 
Again the growing spirit of the Hoformation in religion gave 
men a freedom of speech which superseded the marks and 
caricatures in which the old masons exposed the vices of the 
church. Toleration was soon a political fact Science, too, 


faculty of Abrac, of the adorable name worshipped by the 
Baaihdian horetica. 

^ History and Development cf QuUds^ London, 1870, p. 80. 

C. G Simon, Etude historique el morale sur le Conipaynonnags^ 
Pans, 1858. 

* See also Dallaway, BistoricaX Aecouni of Master and Freemason^ 
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took a new departure {rom tue time of Bacon. Hie inter* 
rogation of nature was preferred to legend and allegory. At 
the same time a perfectly distinct current of ideas was 
originated by the Arabian mysticism of Paracelsus and 
Uisenkreus, which, after being popularized on the Continent 
by one of its most decided opponents, Valentine Andrete, 
was preached to the people of England by Robert Fludd in 
his Tractatas Theoloyico PhUoMopId/cus* Works like Bacon’s 
N'ew Jiilaniis and Dupuy's History of the Condemnation 
of the Templars ” (in Ids Traitez cmcernaut /’//wTowr de 
Francfy 1051) fostered the idea of a new humanitarian 
society, and at the same time suggested the adoption of 
ancient symbols of fellowship. The same thing is seen in 
the PantheUikon of Toland. It was under the impulse thus 
communicated that a general assembly of masons was held 
in 1603, at which the old catechisms were revised, and a 
series of new statutes passed. The reconstruction of London 
after the Ore, the building of St Paurs, and the patronage 
of Sir Christopher Wren, kept up the interest in the move- 
ment; and at last a formal resolution was passed that the 
masonic privileges should no longer be confined to operative 
masons. 

EnglamL — Modern or speculative masonry may be said 
to have begun in London on June 24, 1717,*^ the higli noon 
of the year, the day of light and of roses,” when the four 
London lodges, having erected themselves into a grand lodge, 
named their first grand master. The leading spirits in this 
revival were Desaguliers, the well-known popularizer of 
natural science, and James Anderson, a Scotch Presbyterian 
minister, who compiled the Book of Const it uHoiiSy coiitaiiung 
the aucioiit regulations and charges of the craft. This book 
is quite uncritical. It is said that the mechanic il tastes and 
the Huguenot principles of Desaguliers are both traceable 
in the subsequent organization of the society. From this 
time new lodges could be formed only by warrant from the 
grand lodge, but they were empowered to create masters and 
fellow crafts. In 1721 the duke of Montague was elected 
grand master. He w^as the first noble who obtained that 
office. Ill the strange society of Gormogones, subject to tlio 

sub-oecumenical volgi ” at Rome, it is supposed that the 
Jesuits made a final effort to secure English Fieemasonry 
os a channel for their political iuiluerice. At this time, also, 
the committee of charity was formed, which has since raised 
and expended very largo sums for the relief of distressed 
brethren, and built the boys’ and girls’ masonic schools at 
Battersea Rise and Tottenham. Piovincial grand masters 
were appointed, and charters granted to many foreign 
lodges In the latter part of the 18th century the ancient 
York Lodge, backed by several old masons who had been 
indulging in irregular initiations, put forward a rival claim 
ti) bo grand loilge or supreme authority. This claim was 
rested on the fable of an a8.senibly at York in the year 926. 
The York people ha»l also a new ritual, described in the 
Book of Laws or Ahimaii Rezon^ and also in Jackin ami 
BoaZy The three distinct Knocks^ and Hiravi Adonham or 
the Grand Mastir Keij^ (17C2). On the orthodox or 
I^ondon side appeared the well-known lUtisti'ations oi 
Mason by Preston, the pupil of Ruddiman. The schis- 
matics introduced the red colour of the royal arch degree, 
which they represented as somothing more exalted than the 
blue degrees of St John. It belongs to the order of 
Templars, the legend referring to the second building of 
the temple Another branch of Templarism, the grond 
chapter of Harodim, was founded in London in 1787. Just 
at the cud ol the century the publicatiou of Abbe Bariuers 
Menioires pour servir d Vhistoire duJacohinismf^ translated 
into English by Oliffoid (who applied his author’s principles 

^ The Jewish legenJ of the assassination of and aearcli for Hiram, 
whi^ Il still ap})carfi in the huBiness of a lodge, roseniblos the Scandina- 
vian Btoiy of Baldur. 


to the United Irishmen and other Ourresponding Societies of 
the time) and of Professor Robinson’s Proofs of a Conspu 
racy, translated into French and German, made Freemasonry 
the subject of considerable suspicion. ^ The Act of 1799 
directed against seditious societies, however, makes an ex 
ception in favour of the masonic lodges, which, according 
to the Act, meet chiefly for benevolent purposes. In 1813 
a union was at lust brought about by the dukes of Sussex, 
Kent, and Atholo between the rival grand lodges of London 
and York, henceforth known as the IJnited Grand Lodge uf 
England. This patronage of aristocratic blood gave an im- 
petus to Freemasonry, and in 1832 Mr Crucefix, the editor 
of the PVeenuisoffs Qvartfrly Revien^y succeeded in founding 
the Freemason’s Asylum. The brotherhood showed their 
good sense in deciding about this time that Jew'S might be- 
come members of the craft. They also built a hall, esta- 
blished their archffiological institute and “ The London 
Literary Union/* and started the Freemason's Magazine and 
the Fteemason^ in which periodicals a record may be found 
of the most recent masonic opinion and history. Besides 
60 provincial grand lodges and 2000 lodges, England has 
a grand chapter for the royal arch degree, a grand lodge 
for the mark masters, a grand conclave of the kniglita 
templars, and a supremo council of the Ancient and Ac-* 
ccpte<l Rite of the 33 degrees. 

Ireland , — The fir^t Irish lodge of speculative masonry 
Hoems to have been opened at Dublin in 1730, The 
English con.stitutions were adopted wholesale. Nothing 
of intere.st occurs in the Irish history. A characteiistic 
liking is shown for the most sonorous of the high da- 
grees : the knights of the swoid, the east, and the sun, 
the rosicrucian or prince mason, the kadosh or philoso- 
phical mason, and the grand inspector general. Powder to 
grant the.so degree.^ w’as absurdly enough obtained from 
“.Mother Kilwdnning,” a Scotch lodge which has ahvays 
laid claim to a fabulous antiquity. The dis]mto8 betw'ecu 
I the grand cha]>ter and grand consistory of Dublin have been 
frequent and violent. Ireland lias now 500 lodges. The 
grand lodge, which supports two orphan schools, has an in- 
come ot al)uut £4000. A staUment of the Ultramontane 
''ignuieut in modern Ireland will be found m Gargano’s 
lush and English Fievmasons^ Dublin, 1878, which u 
I Idigely founded on Mgr. l)u[)anloup’s of Fi eevtasoziry 
and Secret Waifare against Chutch and State. Gargano 
str ‘ligly urges the injustice done by the secret preference 
given b} masons to one another in the ordinary civil and 
commercial relations of life. His book also contains an 
explanation uf the pass-giip and real-grip for the three 
cidinary degrees, and for the mark master, the royal arch, 
and the knight templar, and a minute description of the 
modern initiation, with the te-\t of the oaths 

Scotland , — In Scotland the history of Freemasonry 
closely resembles what took place in England. Before 
the 16th century there is not much trace of special 
legislation about masons ^ Like the other ctafis they 
enjoyed, under the Act of 1424, the right of nomin- 
ating their own deacon or master man. The deacon gave 
place to the warden, who represented rather the public 
than the trade interest. In 1493 the masons and wrigbts 
j are denounced as oppressors of the lieges, because they 
] hud agreed that ‘<they sail have fee alsweill for the 
I halie day as for the wark day,” and “ that quair uny be- 
gieiinis ane mannis warke ane uther sail not end it.” A 
I severe blow' was struck against their privileges by an Act 
I of 1540, which rendered legal the employment of unfree- 

» The earliest book of till** clash Abb»S Luiudau’h Franc^ma^oti 
Ecraaft 1746 . 

* As may be »een from the maik«” on Melrose Abbey, the older 
Sioteh ‘hurchee o>ae nukli to the skill of the Frenchman John 
Moreau and other foreign masons. 
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men buildftrH, but Queen Mary reBtorod the jurisdiction 
Irotii the trade visitorw U) the deacons, and cunhrmed their 
ancient right of self- regulation. In 1598-9 we have the 
celebrated statutcB and ordinances to be observed “ by all 
master masons, set down by William Shaw, master of work 
to hiH majesty, and general warden of the craft** These 
docuinonts, one oi which was preserved in the charter chest 
of the Kglintoii family, are printed in Mr Murray Lyon’s 
learned llhtory of Ft masonry in Scotland^ Edin., 1873. 
They are confined to trade regulation, and do not deal with 
beuoiitH. They fix the number of apprentices, the examina- 
tion on entrance, the subscription to the box, the election 
of officerH, provision for the safety of craftsmen, <fec. The 
^‘Old Bulk” of the Kilwinning Lodge was not really a 
Scotcli document It w^as a version of the English masonic 
legend and chargt^s. The ceremony of initiation was at 
this time very simple ; but tlio speaking plack, the dinner, 
end tlin pitcher of ale were exacted. The system of de- 
grees was not devidoped. There was probably a pass-word, 
such as the squaremon word used in the “ brithering ” of 
the wrights and slatorB. The individual ‘‘marks” chosen 
by entrants were carefully registered, but they did not in- 
dicate Htatus, The mark degree, revived in 1869, and made 
the subject of n conference in 1871, was not known before 
1 7 F9. In fact, the apprentices were originally present ut and 
concurred in most of the business of the lodge. This word 
“lodge” occurs for the first time in a ‘^statute anent the 
government of the master mason of the College Kirk of 8t 
Giles," 1491, which is to be found in the burgh records of 
Etliulnirgh. It would apiiear that the deacon of the civil 
trade incorporation was often ex head of the lodge. 

The quarter- master and the intimder or instructor were also 
otficers in the old lodge. (Joimns^ Le , strangers, were 
stringently piovided for in Shaw’s Statutes, The traces of 
female membership are explained by the custom of the 
widows and daughters of froemeu being admitted, at least 
to finish the contracts of the deceased. The Hay MSS. in 
the Advocates* Library contain two charters or letters of 
jurisdiction, dated in IGOl and 1628, by the freemen masons 
and hammermen in favour of the St Clairs of Rosslyn, in 
virtue of which tlie head of that family for a long time 
acted as the ])atron, protector, and judge of the early 
masonic lodges. This has soinotimes been inaccurately re- 
prnsimted as a heritable conveyauco of a grand mastership. 
As in Krigland, there are traces of amateurs or non-operative 
members being gradually admitted to full privileges even iii 
the 17tli century, tliongh such persons were charged higher 
entrance foes. This was called the theoric or geomutic as 
oppv»sLMl to the diiinatic or operative element. Boswell of 
Auchinleck was a luembor so early as 1000. The first 
years of the 18th century were marked by movements of 
msubordiuation among the journeymen, who considered 
themselves entitled to a larger share of control over the 
common purse. The original theory of the lodge was that 
only masters, and not fellowcrufts or apprentices, w’ere 
members. In 1721 the enthusiastic Desaguliers appeared 
ill J^dinburgh ; and ou November 30, 1736, the first gen- 
eral assembly of symbolical masons was held, and a grand 
lodge for Scotland formed. The representiitive of the St 
CIuii family then resigned Ids hereditary office and was 
elocti'il lirsi grand master. St Andrew’s day was substituted 
for (he day of St dohn the Baptist. Provincial grand 
masters wore soon added, and there was a general adhesion 
of Scotch lodges to the new^ organi/ation. The subsequent 
history of the brotlierhood is not eventful. Tn Scotland 
they have been more icimirkable for conviviality, or “re- 
freshment,” os it is technically calUid, than for comprehen- 
sive chanty. Their gloves, aprons, sashes, and jow^els are 
well knuwui in festival or funeral processions. Tlieir 
tical relations have been peaceful. In 1757 the Associate 


Synod excommauioated all persons taking the secret oath, 
but this v/as only a part of the general defiance which 
Caineronianiam gives to civil duty. In 1800, when inter- 
course with some Irish regiments had introduced the tem- 
plar degrees to some of the Ayrshire lodges, an attempt Was 
made by the law officers of the crown to convict certain 
templars at Maybole of sedition and the administration of 
unlawful oaths. The case only resulted in the disclosure of 
the extremely absurd ceremonies connected with the two 
degrees of this royal order, viz*, Heredom of Kilwinning and 
llosy Cross. One of them consisted in drinking porter out 
of a human skull. Again, when political feeling ran high 
at the beginning of the present century, the authority of the 
grand lodge was seriously shaken by the revolt of the asso- 
ciated lodges headed by Canongate Kil winning. The Court 
of Session, Lawson v, Gordon, July 7, 1810, F. C, refused 
to recognize a masonic lodge as a corporation, and in another 
case they rejected the argument that lodges certified by the 
grand lodge were alone entitled to the protection of the ex- 
cepting clause in the Act of 1799. The quarrel was 
speedily arranged. In 1811 a supreme grand royal arch 
chapter of Scotland was founded at Edinburgh, but its 
degrees wore denounced and have never been recognized 
by the grand lodge. Scotland has altogether 400 lodges. ‘ 

France, — The astronomer Lalande, in his article on tliig 
subject in the Kncydojwdle^ says that the first masonic lodge 
in Franco was founded by Lord Derwentwatcr at nurre*s 
Tavern, Paris, in 1725. The movement w’as at first largely 
patronized by the nobility. Louis XV. attempted to suppress 
It in 1737, and next year Clement XIL issued the bull 
In Eminently which denounces the liheri mnrotori and all 
secret societies, as the council of Trent had done befora 
(xxv. c. 20). It is amusing to trace through the later bulls 
the inflated i>hrase of papal indignation, — Providns issued 
by Benedict XIV. iu 1751, which, oblivious for the moment 
of the Society of Jesus, says, “ hoiieata semper pub] ica gund- 
ent;** Ecettma a Jesu, by Pius VII. in 1814, which refers 
especially to the Carbonari ; Quo (fraviora, by Leo XII. iu 
1826, which mourns over the corruption of the universities; 
and Quanta Cin*a by Pius IX. in 1864, which says, briefly 
but emphatically, damnaniur dandestino' sucietatf's. In 
France the tone of masonry was low. Admissions were 
sold at a fixed price without inquiry as to character. 
invented a Freemason’s dance for six. The order of La 
Fdicitc was disorderly ; and the Moims was invented to 
evade the papal prohibition. The Chevalier Ramsay in his 
Eelation A}x>lo(ji(pie introduced the nonsensical hants yrades, 
wdth novices^ pro/^s, and paifaitSy which he said were 
derived from the knights St John of Malta, and had been 
preserved by “ Mother Kilwinning.” All this was probably 
a Jacobite propaganda. The nine high degrees, including 
Irish architect and Scotch apprentice, though discounten- 
anced by the Grande Loge Anglaise de France in 1743, be- 
came very popular. The Parfait Mai;on was published in 
1744, and next year the Mai^nnnerie Adonhiramifiue Devodee 
disclosed the intricacies of the “strict observance.’* There is 
a tradition that Prince Charles Edward himself founded the 
(Impitre Primordial de Posecroix at Arras. The Clermont 
ritual, which was elaborated under Jesuit influence, added 
three French degrees, which were founded on the story of 
the templars having taken refuge from the persecution nf 
Philip TV. in the island of Mull. One of these degrees w’os 
CJievalier de VAigle (lln. In 1766, under the auspices of 
a new Grande Loge Nationale of France, afterwards called 
the Grand Orienty a representative system was at last ad- 
opted in which the “ Souverain Consoil ” was merged, and 

^ An insight into the practieul working of FreomaBonry in Britain 
may he got tiom Olmr’h Tnstitutes of Masonic dwtsp-nulmre^ London, 
1859, ftiul trom tlie other worki» of that prolillc nuthoi. The Free^ 
nutson 9 Magazine and Masonic Mirror is published weekly. 
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degtae of gubordinatton among the various lodges ivas 
obtained. The confusion at this time between Dresden and 
Scutch rituals, between the old and simple forms of St John 
and the wildest complications of llosicrucian superstition, 
vr§& increased by the appearance of Cagliostro and other 
systematic impostors. Cagliostro, os every one knows from 
Ciirlyles famous essay, was the Grand Coidita}^ of the 
Egyptian system, a product of his own fertile brain. With 
the view of weeding the brotherhood of such rascals, the 
Grand Orient iu 1777 introduced the Mot de Semestre^ or 
biennial pass-word. The rivalry of such romantic systems 
as Martinisra^ was still, however, keenly felt, and iu 1781 
the Grand Orient adopted four of the higher degrees, viz., 
efu, cJievalifr (TorieiU^ icomiis^ and chevalier rosem^ix. 
All this while an active hostility was kept up between the 
Orient and the original Grand Lodge, each of which was su[)- 
ported by a separate Rosicrucian organization besides its 
own proper lodges. The work of both was suspended dur- 
ing the Revolution, but in 1799 a national union was 
effected by Roettiers. No sooner, however, was this done, 
and the statutes, originally based on the English constitu- 
tions, thoroughly revived, than French masonry ogaiti 
suffered from m invasion of mysticism, — first, in the form 
of the Scottish Philosophic Rite (including such j)rofundi- 
ties as the luminous ring and the white and black eagle), 
and, secondly, in thf* American Ancient and Accepted Scotch 
Rite of 33 degrees, which the charlatan De Grasse-Tilly ex- 
piainded with great success, but which in 1804 was amalga- 
mated with tho Grand Orient^ the groat marslials Massi^na 
and Kellermann being then the leading members of tlie two 
bodies. The union did not last, as Napoleon disliked tho 
constitution of tho Saprhnc Ooifseil, which was largely in- 
fluenced by the aristorr.icy. His brother Joseph, assisted 
by Murat and Cainbacth’^s, was allowed to take office in the 
(dder organization. An order of templars appeared iu 
180 Land was followed by the absuri Rife }flsraimf which 
contains 90 degrees of the most fantastic kind. The French 
clergy in their denunciations of Freemasonry set an ex- 
ample of bigotry, which the uitisoiis themselves followed 
in their treatment of Clavcl, author of J/istfdre Pifforent/tti 
th la Franc-nun'^onnerie^ one of the few rational books on 
the subject in the language. During the reactionary 
C^itliolic policy of tho gran I master Murat tho younger 
n 852-02), the liberties of the Orient wore greatly interfered 
with and its fiiud» almost exhausted. Since then it has 
.'‘lowly recovered. It has now 292 lo Iges . and tho Sujn'eme 
< \imeilif which has become m ire democratic in constitution, 
has 50. The Grand Orient has lately ceased to require 
belief in a personal God as a test of membership. 

Space does not admit of a detailed description of tlio 
advances of Freemasonry in other parts of Europe and in 
America. In Germany, whore the chief lodge at Berlin is 
known as the grand royal mother lodge, Zu den drei Welt- 
Kn(jeln^ it was patronized by Frederi(‘k the Groat, and op- 
posed by Maria Theresa. Its relations with the Illuminati of 
Weisliau[»tare of extreme historical interest ; and tho que.stion 
of the higher degrees was discussed at the great conference 
of Wilhelmsbad in 1782. The cause was heliied by the ad- 
hesion of such great men as Le.saing in his Ermt nnd Falky 
Gea/traehe far Freimanrer ; Herder in liio Adra^tea ; Fichte 
iu his lirie/e an Constant and Eleasiniam of the 19i?A Cen- 
Inrf/ ; an I Goethe, who wrote several masonic songs, and 
whose Wilhelm Meiafer is a favourite book among the craft 
Germiiny has now 314 lodges, some of them, however, un- 


^ Sec GoetheV comedy of this name. 

® Martin w'as connected with the Cherahera JlienfnisanU, Anna 
and Phifoanphes Inamnva, He was a diHtijde of Jacob 
Boehme, ami bfUeved inabonry to be divinely insi»ne<l Tlie K\Rtciu 
resembled that invented by the PhilnlttheSf of wlucli Court ile Gebelm, 
the Camiburd historian, was a member, 
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der the Swedish rite. The critical history of the institution 
and much of its general literature has boon wTittmi thereu 
The chief historians are Schroder, Krause, Fcssler, and 
Findel. Kloss has published a bibliogra[>hy which is sup- 
plemented by the American Bartholmess and by Fiudel. 
Marbach, Kitterhaus, and Lowe are the poets of the order 
in Germany, as Morris is in America. One of the most 
recent German publications is oder d( r VoUkom- 

mene Baumeinter^ Leipaic, 1874. As regards America it is 
Bufiiciont to refer to the great anti-mnsonic movement of 
182r>, which was caused by the kidnapping and siqiposed 
murder by masons of a man called Morgan of Batavia, and 
which continued for some time to influence tho presidential 
elections. Convictions for abduction were obtained. Thero 
have for more than a century been negro lodges in the 
Cuitdd States. In Brazil in 1876 the hostility between 
masonry and the Catholic Church was shown in the pro- 
duction of the })lay Oe Mason e os Jesvifas^ in wdiich the 
dishonesty of the priest is contrasted wdth the manly virtue 
of the mason. 

As regards the future of Freemasonry, it is impossible, at 
least for outsiders, to say much. The celebration of the 
brotherhood of mnn, and the cultivation of universal good- 
will in tho abstraet, seem rather indefinite objects for any 
society in this unimaginative age. There is, on the ono 
hand, a tendency to degenerate into mere conviviality ; 
while, if schools, or asylums, or other charities are supported, 
to that extent of course tho society becomes local and even 
exclusive in its character. In the meantime, masonry is to 
blame for keeping afloat in the minds of its members many 
of the must absoluttdy puerile uloa-s, A more accurate 
knowledge of its own singular and not undignified history 
would tend more than anything else to give woith and 
elevation to its aims. No one now believes the stupid 
slander that freemasons are engaged in any definite con- 
spiracy against tho state, religion, or social order. There 
IS, however, something in their fundamental principles, tho 
fraternity of men and their indiflereiice to theological belief, 
and also in their recent movements, which peihHi)8 justifies 
the suspicion, and even hatred, with which they are re- 
garded by the Ultramontano party. Masonry in each 
country of course takc.s its colouring from the state of 
tlioiight and feeling by which it is surrounded. But it 
cannot be disputed that the German, Dutch, Tkdgian, and 
Fiench magazines of tho craft occasionally exhibit a tone 
winch is not favourable to Christianity regarded as a special 
revelation. The tendency of political opinion m such an 
association is also necessarily democratic ; and while it 
w’^ould be absurd to make the brotherhood answerable for 
the opinions of Mazzini or tho outrage.s of tho commune, and 
while the majority <d brethren are loyal subjects, and pro- 
bably also orthodox Christians (in the theological sense), 
the institution itself undoubtedly makes for” liberty in 
matters both civil and spiritual. 

Thf sinijular n\vth that modoni freemaRonry is denvtd through 
Scotland fioni tlu* histoiicnl oid«*r i»f llu' ha» b<MMi trentod 

111 gK‘jit di»ta]l and fiuaDy dcstioycd hv WiU'kc iu his 7//.s/or7/ of tho 
Oidfi, ‘i voN , Halle, IHOO. The claim was rested on (1) the Vharia 
tiananuHSioni^ or tabula anrea Lannenu^ alleged to have been 
writt€m in KV24 by barmeuius, the aiicocseorof giand-mastei Mohiy, 
who sutTered in the peisccution; (2) an old parelunent copy of 
I’einplar statutes; (3) several alleged relics of the martyied 
Templars —all preserved in the ni chives of tho Masoni'* Temphus 
at Pans. An abstraet of tho I'ontroversy will bo found ni tlie 
appendix to Fiiidel’K J/tston/f which also contains tho form of 
examination of a German Steinmotz, the Oonstitutions of the 
Masons of Slrashurg (1459), including tho Statutes of Parliieis and 
Fellows, and the IteguktionR of Anpronticea; the Examination of 
the English Masons; a senes of the old English Charges oi Exlior- 
tations; the General Rugulaiions of 1721; and tho Rpurioiis Cologne 
(''harter. Tho appendix of Mr Fort’s work contains the IthftemntU 
anr tea Art^ et MHiers de Pans, of the 13tU century, as collocte<l by 
Boilcau, provost under Louis IX. The masonic legend of 
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PU heiligfn vi^ {« tmppofied to relate to the martyrdom, 

in the time of Diocletian, of four stonecutters named Claudius, 
NitiostTatiifi, Hinforiamus, and Bii/J|>hnus, to whose memory the 
small <}iunh Quattro BatUb Coromti at Jiome was sacrecL In the 
second pait of Mr Fort’s woik will he fouini an acx^umulation of 
intereHtini? facts relating to the eaily organization of masonic 
iMicieties, their ceremonies, cryjits and lodges, or places of meeting, 
and fostumes, the payment of wages bv waiden, and the iiowci of 
superintendence by mastu, tin symbolu meaning of the hammer, 
the ('olurnns, the cord, the shot , and the various uses of marks 

The word fteemason has botui derived from the Norman French 
FHn Maf^on, hi other mason, an<I also from the eimrcssion freestone 
mason The ongui ol tin ^^old mason is itself uncertain. The 
low I^atin rnnr(o maj b<* the Oc-mian Metz ; but Diez regards it as a 
mod>fi<atic»n of matno^ frmn maretfs, a hammer, hittr^ suggests 
that tfic liiitin ifM^rnn^ a »tone wall, may contain a radical woe, 
fjom wliiidi mtrto lias boon fonned. Tins is rcndeietl more probable 
by tin Itjtlian mmuy or a stone lap imll, where the i^oot 

iaea of < oi haminor, used for jioundiitg corn, is refeited to. 
Tiler, tin Tifiino of a masoiiK^ officer stationed at the door of the 
lodge, obiiouHlv^ eomes from iailUuT df pierrc, the lapidiciiie of 
seveiiil rrudiR^al charters (W. C. SO 

FUEEPOliT, a city of Illinois, United States, the 
capital of Stephenson county, is situated on the Pekatonica 
liver, 110 miles W.N.W. of Chicago. It is a rapidly 
increasing town, and possesses woollen and carpet maim- 
f fctories, a foundry, a tannery, a beet-root sugar factory, 
and various kinds of agricultural instrument factories. 
The principal buildings are the court-house and the 
Presbyterian college, which was instituted in 1872. The 
population in 185() was 1436, and in 1870, 7889. 

FREETOWN, a town of West Africa, capital of the 
Rritish colony of Sierra Leone, siatids on the south side of 
the estuary of the Sierra Leone river, about 5 miles from 
the cape of that name in 8*" 29' N. lat. and IS*" 10' W. 
long. It is situated on a plain which slopes up gradually 
from the river, and is ch»sed in behind by a succession of 
wooded mountains. The town is divided into several quar- 
ters, the best of which is inhabited by Europeans, half- 
castes, and immigrants, who are either tradesmen or aiti- 
ficers, and the remainder solely by the black population, 
who congregate together in separate tribes. From the fact 
that both the houses in the best quarter and also the negro 
huts are surrounded by a comt-yard or garden, the town 
covers an unusually large amount of space for the number 
of its inhabitants. The decomposed vegetable matter 
which is carried down the river, and driven back to tlie 
town by the tide, renders it very unhealthy, and unsuited 
for European residents, of whom there are only a small 
number. Freetown is the chief scat of the Sierra Leone 
tiadc, and a considerable sum of money has lately been 
evjietuleii on the construction of a new wharf. The prin- 
cipal buildings are the governors residence and government 
offices, the barracks, the cathedral, the missionary institu- 
tions, and the grammar school. About two miles above 
Freetown, at Fourah Bay, the English Church Missionary 
Society has its principal West-African College, built in 
18i0, the ground having been purchased in 1827, and the 
wuik commenced in a temporary building In 1876 the 
college was reorganized and affiliated to Durham university. 
The population is about 18,000. 

FREE TRADE. This expression has been appropriated, 
in a somewhat technical manner, to denote an unimpeded in- 
tercourse between such manufacturing and commercial com- 
munities as, having reciprocal interests, are under separate 
governments, and thereupon have separate financial systems. 
Thus the term is nut applied to the facilities wffiich town and 
country, labuiuTir and capitalist, have obtained for reciprocal 
exchange, though these facilities have been acquired only 
in comparatively recent times. It is not used to describe 
the commercial iiitercouise of the three kingdoms, though 
restraints on the trade between Scotland and Ireland on the 
one side and England on the other were remitted, long after 
A political union between the three kingdoms had been 
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effected, very grudgingly and very cautiously* Again, if iMv 
speak of free trade in land or free trade in banking, we use 
the term in a different sense from that in which it has been 
employed since the time of Adam Smith. But the phrase 
is technically used to designate such a commercial intes 
course between any particular country, its colonies, and 
foreign countries, as gives the maximum of facilities for 
reciprocal exchange, and in the least degreb attempts to 
make a fiscal system the means for stimulating and assist* 
ing domestic industry by protective enactments. 

Free trade in the sense given to it above is advocated on 
two principal grounds, the one economical, the other poli- 
tical ; and all arguments alleged in favour of it can be 
brought under one or other of these topics. It is re* 
sisted similarly for economical and political reasons, — 
not, indeed, in contradiction to those which are adduced in 
its favour, for these are absolutely irrefragable, but on the 
grounds that the industries of a country ought not to be 
defined by merely economical reasons, and that there are 
political interests which will not indeed annul, but must 
materially modify the universal and undeviatiug application 
of the free-trade principle. It will be the object of the 
present article to give a brief account of the controversy 
betw'een the advocates of commercial freedom and those of 
commercial restraint, and to show how events, due to opin- 
ions which have long become obsolete, have strengthened 
the position of those who urge that the restraint of trade is 
and should be part ot the function of Government It is jier- 
haps necessary, however, to meet an objection at once wdneh 
might be taken, if it were not anticipated. Every civilized 
Government rightly and properly undertakes the supervision 
of contracts, — prohibiting some altogether, regulating others 
with less or greater strictness, and assuming the right to 
give an equitable interpretation to all, the application of the 
principles of equity to contracts being the most important 
improvement which modern civilization has induced on 
jurisprudence. Thus the law of civilized nations foibids 
any contract which would reduce one of the contracting 
parties to permanent slavery, though it compels the fulfil- 
ment of bargains which involve the temporary servitude of 
one of the parties. Again, it nullifies immoral bargains, 
though it does nut profess to follow the consoquences which 
a bargain that is prima facie innocent may have. Again, 
it subjects some callings to a police, either by exacting, in 
the case of certain professions, evidence of the indi\iduar8 
capacity, or by guarding continuously against any abuse 
which may arise from the exercise ot a calling B[>ccially open 
to abuse, as in the case of houses for public entertainment, 
and the issue of paper money by banks Furthermore, it 
subjects even simple contracts to revision, — as, for example, 
oases in which exorbitant charges are made for loans. In 
these imstances, and in others like them, a Government ie 
only carrying out its primary duty in xirotectmg its people 
from force or fraud, by controlling the free action of those 
wffio may inflict a serious injury on others. To define the 
extent indeed, to which such interference is necessary or 
desirable, is one of the hardest questions in w'hat may be 
called the casuistry of politics. A country may be so over- 
governed by a watchful administration as to lose, to a 
greater or less extent, the spirit of enterprise or initiation, 
and thereby to be weakened in thp legitimate rivalry of 
nations. But, on the other hand, it may be still more 
seriously weakened by the destruction of credit or confi- 
dence, — a result which is very likely to ensue when fraud is 
successful and unpunished. 

Similarly a Qoveniment may control or prohibit injber- 
course between nations. If individuals have rights at all, 
one of the mo%t obvious and important of these rights is 
that of choosing a market for their labour. But a Govern- 
ment would be admittedly justified in prohibiting the emi- 
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ghtUou of mch miibanff as are employed in the manufaetuce j 
of munitions of war to a country with which itself was at 
war. It does more when it does not allow its harbours to 
be a refuge or a market for belligerents* ships, and prevents | 
peirate individuals from supplying munitions of war to j 
combatants, A fortiori^ it would not allow its subjects to ' 
sell such goods to its enemies as might enable those enemies 
to protract thoir defence. It is a question whether it is not 
entitled to prohibit, or at least restrain, the exportation of 
that over which it is able to exercise a monopoly, thougli it 
is very seldom, if indeed it is ever the case, that any country 
is in so advantageous a position. And, lastly, it is allowed 
that a Government may make the commercial intercourse of 
its subjects a matter of bargain with the Government of 
other countries, though such expedients, from an economical 
point of view, have been subjected to very adverse criticism. 
Free trade, then, must be innocuous and not hostile to the 
general public good. 

Between nations, free trade represents the well-known 
principle of the Division of Employments The advan- 
tages which result from the natural or spontaneous division 
of employments, and the loss which ensues from a forced 
division of employments, are the commonplaces of econo- 
mists, But the fact that exactly the same principle rules 
the distribution of production over such parts of the world 
as are occupied by industrial agents is not so freciuently 
insiste i on. That there are several commodities which a 
country cannot produce at all, or can only produce under 
circumstances so disadvantageous as to involve dispropor- 
tionate expense or loss, is admitted by every Government, 
howe/er anxious it may be to develop native industry by 
protective regulations. No European (ifovernment, how- 
ever imperfectly civilized, would attempt to direct its home 
in lustries into the production of tea, coffee, and chocolate, 
or t<j domesticate elephants for the sake of their ivory, or 
to breed ostriches for the sake of their plumes, or to main- 
tain a race of wild hogs in order to obtain a due supply of 
bristles from native sources. But there are in most coun- 
tries a number of industries the continuity of w*hich Govorn- 
meuts have attempted, and still attempt, to promote, by 
hindering the free entrance of foreign-made articles of the 
samo kind. It will be found that, historically, this practice 
has had its origin in what is now understood to be a delu- 
sion as to the true functions of the currency. 

The restraint of production and trade was a policy whicli 
ancient civilizition never adopted. The great statesman of 
Athens congratulates his audience on the fact that, thanks 
to the extended commerce of their country, they are as 
familiar with the use of foreign products as they are with 
tlio>e of domestic industry, and use them even as freely as 
the country of their origin does. The public opinion of 
Greece was profoundly shocked when, as a measure of poli- 
tical auiinosity, Athens excluded a Greek city, Megara, from 
its market. The oldest public document preserved in the 
Roman archives was a commercial treaty with Carthage 
(Polybius, xii. 22), in which Roman merchants are indeed 
restrained from traffic in certain districts, more, we may be 
certain, from fear of the Carthaginian occupation of Italy 
than for other reasons, for the treaty expressly exempts 
traffic from tolls, and prescribes that Carthage shall build 
no fa ‘torios in Latium. Nor is there any rf'cord of restraint 
put upon the distribution of the precious metals, except in 
one oration of Cicero, where the orator, defending his client 
from a charge of extorting money from the Asiatic Jews, 
comments on the public policy of hindering this people from 
disturbing the money market by sending great remittances 
of specie to Jerusalem. 

Perhaps the explanation of the fact that the civilization 
of antiquity did not interfere with the process of inter- 
national exchange is to 1^ found in the prevalence of i 
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slavery. Setting aside for a moment the historical origin 
of mixlern protection, the influence aiul ajiparent truth 
of the mercantile system of which we shall speak im- 
mediately, there l& a radical ditferonco between ancient 
and modern civilization, — that in the former slavery was 
deemed natural, in the latter it has been soon to be mis- 
chievous and felt to be detestable. In modern societies, 
therefore, the free labourer is a factor hi the interpretation 
of economical forces ; in ancient ones, he counted for nothing, 
or next to nothing. To have prohibited free tiade in the 
pniducts of foreign labour at Athens would have been to 
give advantage to one class of slave-holders in opposition or 
in contrast to another class of sluve-holdors, and w^as not to 
be thought of. To prohibit free trade between Eiigl»ind and 
France, or England and the United States, is, in appearance 
at least, to assist the home labour of the country which 
adopts protection against the rivalry of free labour in an- 
other country w’^hich might undersell its rivals. Protection 
in ancient times w’ould liavo been seen to bo naked selfish- 
ness ; in modern times, it may seem to be a genuine and dis- 
interested patriotism. And it may be observed that, for 
this and for other reasons, most slave-h aiding countries have 
been indifferent to protective regulations, or even unfriendly 
to them. Tliis fact is sufficiently illustrated by the contrast 
of opinion in the northern and southern States of the 
American Union before the war of secession. 

The control of production and trade in modern Europe 
is historically duo tu the development of what Adam Smith 
called the mercantile system, t.^., the effort cf Government 
to secure as far as possible the largest [lossible amount of 
specie wdthiii the country wdiose affairs it admiiiistered. 
It is easy to discover the origin of this policy To a (Hovern- 
ment which s[iend.s, but does not produce, the po.sscssiou of 
treasure is of the greatest utility and service. To an indi- 
vidual who produces and trades, still more to one who 
trades only, treasure is, as a rule, the least valuable instru- 
ment of traffic, as it is an article from which, as it is affected 
by the bast possible variation in value, the least amount of 
profit can be anticipated by those who deal in it as an 
article of trade. A trader in the Middle Ages would have 
readily accepted the doctrine that money was wealth as far 
as regarded every one but himself ; as far us ho was con- 
cerned, he wdshecl to get rid of his money as soon as he could, 
in exchange for goods, on whicli ho might secure liis profits. 
The doctrine that the ma.diinery of international trade snp- 
[ilied the process by which the precious metals wtixo dis- 
tributed, and that therefore, if trade were to exist, the 
attempts of Government to restrain the exportation of money 
w'ere mischievous or nugatory, was argued as eaily as the 
middle of the 14th century by Sanuto the Venetian, and by 
Oresmo the bishop of Lisicux, in language m precise as any 
used by Turgot or Adam Smith. The reasonings, however, 
by which protective theories were ui»held, the mean and 
malignant arguments of restraint, as Adam Smith calls 
them, were always strengthened in England uj) to thirty 
years ago, by suggesting the hideous consequences which 
would come on the nation from a drain of gold. Protection 
had its origin in the reputed duty of Government towards 
the currency. Once established, it created artificial inte- 
rests wliose existence was a loss to the whole community, 
but whose maintenance seemed to be the satisfaction of a 
contract entered into between the Government atul the in- 
dustry which the Government had called into being or had 
stimulated. 

It will be clear that it any particular industry is of such 
a character as to be very conveniently carried out by the 
inhabitants of a particular community or district, if the 
producer fears no rival in the home market, and still more 
if he dreads no competition in a foreign market, any pro* 
tectiou accorded to his industry most be wholly superfluous. 

IX. - 95 
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He might even contemplate an export duty with equanimityi 
though of coufHe an export duty would be destructive of his 
foreigii market if he Imd real rivaK, and he would generally 
find that such a duty would nut «)uly limit the coiisuniptiou 
of hiH piuducB, but would call a rivalry into existence. It 
is equally clear that if a protective duty ware imposed on 
the importation of foreign commodities into a country which 
has already a marked superiority over other countries in 
these commodities, the regulation would have no effect 
in increasing either the protit-i of the producer or the cost 
of the article to the consumer, — that, in short, the enactment 
would 1)0 absolutely nugatory. It will be also plain that, 
in every country, there are certain commodities which are 
effecturilly shielded from foreign rivalry by the cost of 
carriage, and that such commodities possess the superiority 
which other products enjoy from the iieculiar facilities 
which a particular country has in manufacturing them A 
protective .system then is inevitably concerned with such 
products as are liable to foreign rivalry, and a foreign 
rivalry c<m only be defeated at the cost of the consumer. 
But as the protective regulation can affect prices in that 
cmiiitry only which imposes the regulation, it is obvious 
that the only jierscui who can be made to bear the in 
crcised cost which the protective restraint imposes will be 
the hoiuo consumer. If the produce could find a market at 
liuuic, there would be no need of the assistance; if it cannot 
su\»Hist at home without a machinery which guarantees the 
profit of the producer, the domestic consumer is the only 
person who can bo made to contribute the fund from which 
the profit iR made. 

The ])ositU)ns stated above receive a significant but com 
[iloto illustration from the economical bustory of England 
A century ago the hhigUsh landowuorR were free traders, 
the English nierchantH protectionists. Adam Smith rested 
all his liopi's of a better system on the former class, but 
despaired of any co-oporatioii from the latter. Twenty 
years after the Wealth of Nations was published, the mei- 
cuiitile and manufacturing classes, with few exceptions, were 
free tmders ; the landowners, with few exceptions, WTro 
protectionists. The explanation of the change in sentiment 
is to bo found in the change of interests Up to the middle 
of the 18th centuiy England exported considerable quaii 
titios of agricultural produce, -sometimes naturally, at 
other times under the wholly indefensible stimulus of a 
bounty on exportation. Now it needR very little intelli- 
gence to discover that the piofits of an exporter, or at any 
rate ilio ox tension of his trade, doi)end largely on the 
variety of imports which ho can obtain in exchange for his 
goods A country which puts no hindrance on imports 
always deals to the greatest advantage, and the advantage 
decreases with restraint. If a country refused to admit any 
import but one, /.(?., money, it would sell its exports in the 
worst possible market, and for the least possible value, re 
ceiving in roturii an article which the machinery of its trade 
takes tlie nlo^t ofiectual possible means to depreciate 
llenco the landowiieis of the 18th century, like the agricul- 
tin ists of the western and southern States of America now, 
were free-traders, because free trade was their best hope of 
profit. The manufacturerR, on the other hand, were pro- 
foundly afraid of foreign rivalry, oven the rivalry of the 
British colonies, even the rivalry of Ireland. Perhaps the 
iimst grote.sipio illustration of this fear was the law ivhich 
directed under strict penalties that the dead should be 
buried in woollen, in order to eucoiirage the woollen manu- 
factures. 

The diange of soutimeiU was duo to the great mechanical 
industries of the 18th century The discoveries of Ark 
wright,^ of Watt, of Hargreaves, of Crompton, gave England 
a practical monopoly of textile fabrics, and subsequently of 
other products nearly as important No doubt the Berlin 


and HUan decrees interfered with the Qontinental trade of 
England, though it is well known that Napoleon’s soldiers 
were clothed, in spite of these decrees, in the produce of 
north-eastern and west country looms. But in other parts 
of the world England bad no rivals, while her suprematy 
on sea, after the great victory of Trafalgar, guaranteed htr 
traffic. Hence, when the merchant and manufacturer, 
especially the latter, discovered that protection had ceased to 
be an advantage to them, and discovered also, for the reasons 
given above, that the restraint of imports was a disadvan- 
tage to production and exportation, the principles of free 
trade made rapid progress iu the manufacturing districts 
of England. But ou the other hand, the very reverse 
opinion influenced the minds of the landowners. Owing 
partly to the sucecssiou ot late harvests, partly to the rapid 
growth of population consequent u^xm manufacturing enter- 
prise, partly to the restriction of Continental supply, the 
result of war, of the great drain which war made on the 
agricultural population of Europe, and of hindrances put on 
the import of food, — rents and farmers’ profits rose with 
amazing rapidity, and the Corn Law of 1815 was enacted 
in order to secure, if possible, the permanence of such rents 
and piofits. The partisans of free trade and piotectioii 
were only by accident allied to the great historical jiarties 
of English public life. The struggle fur free trade was 
really one between town and country, as hereafter efforts 
u; the same direction will get their advocates from the same 
classes. 

It may be believed that, in England at least, the question 
of protection to manufactures is finally settled, though there 
are not wanting persons who advocate reciprocity, co-ordin- 
ate taxation on foreign products, retaliatory duties on re- 
puted bounties, anti the like. But the traditions ol legis- 
lation are too firmly fixed, and the benefits of free tiade ex- 
perienced during the past ihiity years are so generally 
admitted, that the advocacy of the exploded theory of pro- 
tection is looked ou as a harmless whim which has no chance 
of popularity. Tt is not peiha}>s equally clear that the 
English people are quite safe against the revival of protec- 
tion to agncultiiro under the pietence of sanitary restraint, 
for that which is the inevitable result of pi election to 
manufacture, the limitation of voluntary consumption, is 
not so maikedly dovokped from the protection which 
may be accorded to articles of necessary consumption. 

When trade is restiained in those articles of foreign 
origin which may be produced, though under loss advan- 
tageous circumstancos, at liome, and tlie product is an 
aiticle in which the use may, to a limited extent only, be 
economized, the following results ensue : — Prices r^e, and 
piofits rise, — of course, at the expense of the consumer; 
w^iges, however, do not rise, fur iu so fai as wages are 
determined by the competition of employers for services, the 
tendency is towards a reduction of wages, seeing that the 
use of the product is not increased but rather stinted. Now, 
the extra profits which protection accords might be secured 
to those who are already employed in the particular indus- 
try thus favoured only if the producers have a natural 
monopoly in the produce of their calling, as was practically 
the case wfith the English laudowneis during the existence 
of the corn laws, or if the law restrains other persons from 
competing against them, as w'as the case in Kugliiiid with 
Eastern pioiTuce during the continuance of the East Indie 
Company’s chartered trade. If such an advantage be not 
accorded, capital makes its way to the favoured industry; 
or, to be more accurate, an increasing number of employer! 
compete for the exceptional profit. Such an ofieration may 
in some degree raise the rate of wages, though hero again, 
unless the labour be protected by some arrangement, such 
as apprenticeship, or by the machinery of a strict trade 
union, the same cause which attracted the energies of the 
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employer will mpidiy, even more rapidly, supply what may I tion and concentration which is far less fully developed in 
be needed in the way of labour. Qeuerhlly, indeed, the those who criticize or challenge the privilege. There is a 
check to Buck a decline in wages is supplied by trades { w^ell-known passage in Mr Mill’s political economy in 
nnions, which are, os the industrial experience of the United j which this author conceives it expedient that protection 
Stttes has proved, the inevitable outcome of a protective « should be given to certain industries in new countries, pro- 
system in a country where combinations of labour are not vided that the countiy had godd natural resources foi the 
prohibited by law. In Kuglandnp to 1824 they were pro- successful prosecution of such an industry, and the ]»roteo- 
hibited. tioii accorded bo only temporary. But opart from the fact 

In course of time then, and generally at an early period, that new countries never possess a superfluity of capital and 
the advantage which the protective system accorded to a labour, and therefore are least of all well advised in direct- 
special industry ceases, b}" being distributed among a larger ing these elements of wealth into channels vhere th^'y 
number of producers. To this rule there is but one ex- would be less advantageously employed than they would be 
ception, protection accorded to the produce of land. Here, in others ; apart from the consulerations that all countries 
if the commodity produced be one which cannot be din- have a natural protection in the cost of carriage, ainl in the 
pensed with, and for which no sul)«?tiLuto is found, the fact comparative ease with which they can inteii^ret demand ; 
that the supply procurable falls short of the demand may and apart from the fact that good natural advantages for 
greatly increase the value of the article, and through the any particular industry arc sure to suggest that industry at 
farmer’s profits raise rents. But the advantage is soon the very earliest time at which it will bo eximdicnt to un 
found to be only partial. In civilized and fully settled | dertake it, — the circumstances which invariably affect a 
countries, agriculture is a complot process, in which success I protected industry render it impohsible that Mr Mill’s rule 
depends upon a ju.st balance being struck between tillage 1 of a temporary j>rotection should be applicable. Who is 
pr:>[»er and stock-keeping. An excessive price of corn, or to determine at w'bat time the protection skoiild be lemovedl 
rather of wheat, due to the machinery of a protective system, Not the consumer as represented in the Icj'ishitiire, to? he 
apart from the extraordinary fluctuations in price which it would naturally object to the protection from the beginning, 
induces on the price of wheat, discourages the use of meat, since the regulation inflicted a loss on liini, at the veiy in- 
and even of the inferior kinds of grain ; for it is a law in stant that it came into oj>eration. Not the manufacturer, 
prices that any notable exaltation in the value of one of the for until the time comes in which be dreads ia> rivalry, he 
items which contribute to a joint product invariably de- believes that the regulation is the guarantee of Ins ordinary 
press(‘s the value of tho other items ; just as it is an equally I )>rofit, and that its removal wdll expose him to certain loss, 
invariable law’ in prices that when there is a notable The probability that ho may come to such a .state as to 
ftcaicity of any comiiioJily tho greatest rise in price always render the protection manifestly supeifluous depends on his 
takes place in that form or quahty of tho article which w’ns making some great, sudden, and lasting stride in the 
cheapest before. JJenct* there is always a natural renieily, efficiency of tho industry which he exei rises. But protec- 
though it is by no meaiH a compensating one to tho con- ' turn discourages all kinds of improvement, and nideed it 
sumer, for any artificial exaltation in the value of agricultural does not appear that the phenomenon of sudden, vast, 
jiroduce Tho principles referred to may be proved by the and permanent progress has ever been witnessed in 
analysis of facK Since the repeal of tho English corn Jaws economical history except during tJic lattei half of the 
tho price of agricultural land has steadily risen ; for though 18th century in England, Not the labonrci who is engaged 
the average price of wheat has fallen, that of other kinds of in producing the favoured product, for tho wng(*N of labour 
gram, as is found by the tithe overages, lias risen, w’hile are adversely affected, in the fall of prices, at an earlier 
moat and dairy produce have much more than doubled in stage than any other i)bject into wLich gums value is distri- 
valne since the period referred to. butod, and are advantageously affc‘cted, on tin' other hand, 

It is chiefly, however, in relation to manufactures (hat at a later period than that in which any other interest, other 
the operation of jirotective regulations is significant or iiu- than that of manual labmir, is benefited. or floating 

portant, for most countries have abandoned all or nearly all cajutal is most easily extricated fioino declining trade, and 
restraint on the importation of food. The employer gets most easily attracted to a growing trade ; fixed cjipital, and 
no advantage from the regulation, nor the labourer, and such cu[»ital as gives cfficieiiry to fixed cajiital, is attracted 
the consumer suffers a loss. But the removal of proteo- lcs.s easily, and by parity of reasoning, is less easily 
tion would, in moat cases, however great a benefit to accumulated or approi>riatod ; while the su]»ply of labour 
the consumer, inflict considerable loss un employers and is decreased with the greatest loss to the laboiner, and 
labourers, since they would be subjected to a competition increased with the smallest gain. 

in which it is probable they wjuilcl be worsted ; for it may It may be concluded then that, while Mr Mill has given 
be concluded that the manufacturer cannot, or believes a doubtful defence for tho adoption of a temporal*}' prot ec- 
ho cannot, subsist without protection, since he would re- tion, his limits to the protection ^^o accorded wdll be found 
pudiate it if he saw that it was superfluous. Hence it is to be practically nugatory, and that in fact the ado[>tion of 
exceedingly difficult and invidious to altera system to which the system will confer the minimum of good, while the 
rai>ital and labour have accommodated themselves ; and it abolition or abandomneut of it wdll inflict the maximum 
may be stated generally that all the arguments by which of injury. This result then,— the cr(*ation of factitious iii- 
an existing protection is defended, however plausible and dnstrics, which cannot bo assisted by the opeiations of 
convenient they may be, are mere sophistry, though very Government without loss to the consumer, but which cannot 
often unconscious siqihistry; while the ]>roKpect that the be abandoned by Government without ruin real or appaicnt 
sudden suspension of protection to manufactures would to the consumers, — i.s substantially the apology and defence 
seriously disturb the relations of employers and labourers, for the protective systems of Continental hhirope. For there 
and would very i>robably lead to a great destruction of is nothing which characterizes modern systems of govern- 
property, points to a real difficulty, which the advocates of ' nicnt more than tho tenderness which all parties show 
free trade will always find coiif routing them In practical towards imperilled interests. There is a growing dispcjsition 
politics, in so far as they are connected with economical tow’ards treating thorn as vested, — that is, as equitably en- 
subjects, the difficulty is enormous, for the defence of im- titled to cf>mpensatiori if their continuity is disturbed or even 
perilled interests is always more watchful and energetic threatened. Of course there must be a limit to this <‘on- 
than attaej^ on them, and can always count on a co-opera- I sideration, for no Government has yet ventured on admitting, 
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fiowover democratic may be its iustiiutionB, the vested 
interests of manual labour, or allowed that it should be 
compensated, if events required that a change be made in 
legislation which might interfere with the continuity of its 
wagei. But if the project which is in favour with certain 
schools of socialism in France and Germany, that the state 
should assist labour (anti of course it could assist only 
special kinds of labour) with Government subventions, the 
doijtrine of vested interests would assuredly be applied to 
such assisted callings. It was, perhaps still is, a contention 
with some public men in England that poor-law relief is of 
tln‘ nature of a vc'itcd interest to labour, or that it is the 
iniefeasible hontuge of the poor. 

It has been very fairly shtiwn by Mr Fawcett, in his re- 
cently [inbli-.hed essiy on free trade, that many clrcum- 
stances assisted towards making the acceptance of this great 
piditu il change in the United Kingdom, — notwithstanding 
the \ eiienient passions which were excited against those who 
cairied on the struggle for the repeal of all taxes on food. 
Mr Fawcett has not by any means exhausted all the facts 
which aid.jd the advocates of this change, nor bos he enu- 
merated all the motives which influenced those who gradu- 
ally becamo reconciled to the change, and who even, from 
being opponents, were converted into partisans of the move- 
ment For the principles of free trade had been accepted 
by Lord Liverpool in 1820, and had been cautiously tried by 
Mr lluskisson in certain directions and with marked success. 
In fact, the first modifications of the tariff were agreeable to 
the !ani>wners and tho farmers, were acceptable to the 
muiufacturers and small traders, and were objected to, as 
similar reforms were objected to in Walpole^s time, by the 
gi iat mercantile houses, who were enabled by their capital 
to retiui almost a monopoly of the wholesale trade as 
agunst loss opulent dealers. But even here a significant 
law ot prices, never indeed formulated, but recognized, effect- 
ively enough reconciled the great houses to the remission 
of tivatiou on raw materials and on those foreign products 
agiiust )vhLch no hom3 production competed. It is that a 
re nission of taxation, in all consumable articles, and notably 
in th HO of extended demand, is followed by arise in the price 
of the uiitaxod articles Tliis law is a constant refutation 
of the policy which imposes taxes on imports, and Operates 
still more emphatically when taxes on exports are imposed, 
as they sometimes are by ignorant and needy Governments, 
iliidly a voice, therefore, was raised against the bold 
msisuros which Pool adopted between 1842 and 1846, 
Tliey could not possibly harm the landowners ; they were a 
p)sitive boon to the manufacturers and the consumers. So 
much was this tho cise that for some time, as has been 
already stated, the remission of a vast number of small 
on couBam[)tion was made the apology for retaining 
the income tax. 

But tlio case was very different when the taxes on food 
produce I abroad, and in competition with that produced at 
liouic, and On sugar iiui>ortud from other places than the 
Bntisli colonies, wore assailed by the logic of tho English 
free tr aders. Here it was seen at once that tho most power- 
ful interests were imperilled. For very obvious reasons, tho 
lauiled interest in England has always wielded far more 
power, p>Iiticil and financial, than any other. During the 
Middle Ages it controlled the monarchy, deposed kings, 
alters I tho succession, till, up to the beginning of the 17th 
century, the general appellation which Continental nations 
gave the English wms that of “ disloyal.^’ The landed gentry 
and free holders fought tho wars of the Long Parliament, 
and subverted tho monarchy. The Bestoratiou was a com- 
promise between them and the couitier*?, and one of the 
lirst results of the llestoration was tho enactment of strin- 
gent provisions against the importation of foreign food. 
For centuries the policy, the legislation, tho finance of 
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England bad been defined by tbe iuterente, mt or auppoHedt 
of the landed gentry, tbe yeomanry, and the tenant faritiers. 
They were now threatened with a complete reversal of this 
traditionary (lolicy, and such a reversal seemed to purpose 
their ruin. Those who lived through this time will easiy 
recall to mind how violent were the passions which the 
anti-com-law movement excited ; how Whigs of the Mel- 
bourne school denounced the free-trade movement as folly ; 
how such a man as Lord Brougham, who was conceived, ten 
years or more before, to have carried the reform agitation 
to the very verge of sedition, now declared, and perhaps with 
perfect good faith, that the movement in favour of free 
trade was unconstitutional ; how Sir Robert Peel believed 
that tho opponents of protection were the instigators of a 
plot against his life ; and how, long after the victory was 
won, it was a commonplace to accuse the leaders of the 
movement with the most sinister designs against property. 
And yet the tax on food was in the last degree invidious. 
It was avowedly imposed in the interest of the landowners, 
and with a view to maintaining rents. It was allowed that 
free trade in the abstract wus just, protection in the abstract 
indefensible. There were of course reasons alleged in 
favour of protection, analogous to those which are now 
current in the United States and elsewhere, as to the 
wisdom of a nation being self-supporting ; as to the disturb- 
ance of the exchanges in the presence of bad harvests ; as 
to the incapacity ol domestic industry to compete against 
the low-priced labour of semi-barbarous countries; as to 
the destruction of national industries, and the extinction of 
tho best and most patriotic of English craftsmen. But 
these alarms were either heedless or interested rhetoric, 
never put forward by really competent critics. Neaily 
thirty year-j ago, Mr Gladstone iutormod the writer of this 
aiticle that he never had but one objection to the repeal of 
tho corn law, during the early period of his connexion with 
Peers Government, and that was tho fear that lie enter- 
tained as to the consequences which would ensue to an in- 
terest which seemed, and seemed naturally, to be the very 
centre of Euglish national life. Statesmen may well be 
excused from venturing on economical changes of a vast 
and extended character, even though the projiriety of the 
change may be proved to demonstration ; for a period of 
change, however beneficent it may be in the end, is almost 
invariably accompanied by tempoiary and severe loss. 

Already, however, there were far-sighted men who pre- 
dicted that this loss, it loss did ensue from the change, 
would be a minimum. They discovered oranticipated tins in 
pursuance of that other fundamental law of prices already 
hinted at. When the products of any industry are nunie* 
roub, and all are in demand, such an alteration in the cost 
of producing one of these pioducts as luakcb it, from being 
the most profitable branch of the calling, the least, is 
followed by an exaltation in the value of the other products. 
Tims it 18 constantly the case that the bye -products of a 
complex industry are found to be tbe sole source of business 
profits. Such at least is said to be the fact in the manufac- 
ture of gas and soda ash, and it is alleged that even if a 
substitute be found for gas as a means of lighting, the 
value of the bye-products in the manufacture is so great, 
and the use of them so iudispensable in the economy of 
society, that the manufacture would still be necessary and 
profitable. But there is no illustration of the law which is 
so exact and invariable as that supplied by agriculture. 
During the existence of the corn law^s, the profits of the 
farmer and the reuts of the landow^uer were estimated in 
wOieat. It was from the probable decline in the value of 
wheat that all the sinister predictions as to the future of 
tlie lauded interest w^ere derived. Bo entirely did grain, 
especially w^heat, form the measure of agricultural values 
that ten years before the repeal of the corn laws the com- 
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mutafeibti of tithed took no aoootmt of any othet kind of 
agricuUnml prodnce than the three principal cereals, 
although in that commutition interest^ lay and clerical, of 
not lesB, in capital value, than 150 cnillions sterling were 
involved. Even here, however, the tithe-owner has aufibred 
no loss by the change, for though the price of wheat has 
fallen, the decline has been more than compensated by the 
upward movement in the price of barley and oats. Since 
the repeal of the corn laws, the tithe rent charge has been 
2 ^ per cent above par value* Far greater, however, has 
been the consequence of the change on the price of other 
agricultural products, especially meat and dairy produce, 
the value of which has nearly, if not quite, doubled during 
the lost forty years. Xow this result was anticipated in a 
rough manner by the shrewder heads among landowners 
and occupiers, and therefore reconciled many whose inte- 
rests might seem to be imporiUod to a change which, while 
it threatened a superficial and temporary loss, might easily 
determine in a permanent and increasing profit. And 
finally, the farmers learnt by demonstration and experience 
that, ivhoever might gain by restrictions on the trade in 
food, they did not ; and that in some unexplained manner 
the machinery of a law which seemed to bo intended for 
their profit either turned out to be a loss, or was wholly in- 
adequate to secure the results intended. And though 
the people were starvtMl, manufacture was 
foreign trade was declining, anti the revenue hTO*eon con- 
stantly insufiicient for the expenses of government, it needed 
the catastrophe of the Irish famine in order to give effect to 
an agitation more prolonged, moie costly, and more popular 
than any which has happened in the history of a civilized 
nation, to effect a peaceful re[>eal of laws which did no 
person whatever any good, which were no advantage what- 
ever to the parties for wliose 8[»ecial benefit they were 
enacted, and which inflicted prodigious Josses on the two 
most important classes iu the community, the producer and 
the consumer. 

The history of the movement which led to the repeal of the 
English corn laws in 1846 has been sketched at some length, in 
order to show that if, in a case where the impolicy and the in- 
jury of the law was proved to demonstration, it was so 
arduous a task to effect a change, the difficulty is far greater 
in those countries where it is not possible to array such for- 
midable forces against the continuance of a protective sys- 
tem, It is easy to show that the law of prices above referred 
to applies with the same cogency to the collective industries 
of any country whatever as it does to such industries as 
necessarily supply varied products, and that any artificial 
attempt to direct the home and foreign trade of a country 
into special channels is sure to bring about a factitious ex- 
altation of one set of values, and a factitious depreciation 
of another set of values. Various Governments in Europe, 
in the New World, and in the British colonies have striven 
to start special industries. They wdll succeed in the at- 
tempt, however injudicious the attempt may be, if there be 
a demand for the product which they determine to artificially 
foster. But from two consequences they cannot escape. 
The consumer of the produce thus stimulated into an un- 
natural or premature existence must pay for the policy of 
the Government in enhanced prices, and the producer of 
goods must offer more of his goods for sale in order to effect 
an exchange in that which the Government permits to be 
imported, but hinders either in kind or quality with a pro- 
tective tax. But it by no means follows that, when tho 
consequence of this policy is exhibited, when its mischief 
is demonstrated, when its futility is exposed, nay, even 
when it is proved that, on pretence of doing a special 
service to the Government and the people which it is in- 
tended to aid, it deliberately gives the maximum of advan- 
tage to the foreign exporter, and indicts the maximum of 
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loss on the domestic consumer, the country which makes 
the discovery will reverse its policy. For, apart from the 
considerations which have been dwelt on above, the fact, 
namely, that the revocation of a protective duty which is 
efficient in raising prices must be follow^ed by a loss to the 
producer, the existing practice may alw^ays be defended by 
a number of plausible arguments, held, it should be 
admitted, with perfect good faith by those who promulgate 
them, however shallow and erroneous they may seem to 
others, whose passions and interests are not stimulated to 
defend such a practice With the same sincerity of convic- 
tion the defence may be further supplemented by appeals 
to an irrelevant patriotism, or by an imputation of smihter 
motives on the part of assailants, or by a bold assertion that 
the social condition of other countries differs radically from 
that of the district in which protection is maintained. And 
finally, in all political and economical movements, it must 
be repeated, the forces of defence are far more manageable 
than those of attack. For, as the defenders are in posses- 
sion, and the sentiment of civilized societies is always favour- 
able to existing interests, the defence can urge, if not with 
truth, at least with great effect, that it is dangoroiu to re- 
linquish what is actual, and under which society has long 
existed, for that which is hypothetical, ]>roblematical, experi- 
mental ; and it can always threaten its assailants with the 
indefinite danger of the discontent w'hicli may come from a 
great and far-reaching change. Those who romembcM* the 
history of the free-trade movement m England are well aware 
that all these expedients were used against the promoters 
of the movement, though the position which tho defence 
occupied was singularly untenable. But it is certain that in 
countries which have adopted protection the defence will 
be more stubborn, and the struggle more protracted than it 
was in England more than thirty years ago. And in illus- 
tration of this fact, it may be observed that it took all tiie 
forces at the disposal of tho personal Government of the 
second French empire, and all the throats of a power which 
was thou at the highest of its reputation for military 
prowess and domestic control, to impose upon the French 
manufacturers, even in view of great reciprocal advantages 
to the most important and natural among the domestic 
industries of France, the very modomte concessions of the 
commercial treaty with England. The Government of 
Napoleon actually wont to the length of informing the iron 
manufacturers of Franco that they would be held j>er8otially 
responsible for the effects of any discontent that might 
arise by any act of theirs towards their workmen which 
might be taken in view of tho contemidutud changes j and 
the menace was effectual, because it W'as not doubted that 
it would be followed by action, and that this action would 
be irresistible. 

As the origin of protective enactments was a desire that 
a nation should profit by the losses of another nation, and 
as the extension of this feeling is the primary motive of 
war, so a permanent or persistent division of international 
interests, with the object of sustaining or promoting muni- 
cipal or rather particular interests, is a fruitful source of 
international difficulties. It is, in fact, what Thucydides 
calls, speaking of the caution with which commercial inter- 
course was carried on in the days which preceded the great 
Peloponnesian war, an unproclaimed war. Many forms of 
patriotism, falsely so called, have inflicted grievous and 
ineffaceable injuries on mankind. The war for empire be- 
tween the old and new notions of government, which was 
at the root of the Peloponnesian war, was the ruin of Greek 
civilization. But each of the combatants appealed to the 
patriotism of race, and the defence of repugnant institutions. 
The Thirty Years’ War threw back Europe for two centuries, 
and left l^hind it memories, jealousies, policies, the effects 
of which are even now dominant in the attitude of the great 
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Etiropeott povrttn, and in th* forms of European government. 
Still the Thirty Years' War was a struggle between anarchy 
and despotism, mteriiiinable disunion and forcible unity, 
and rould appeal to some noble passions in the midst of a 
miibb of ignoble aims, to some generous purposes in the con- 
fusion of a host of sordid and mean impulses. But wars 
for the monopoly of trade aiii pioduction have done nothing 
but rtiischtef, have not been varied by any worthy purpose, 
have been, as Adam Smith described them with honest 
energy and undeniable truth, mean and malignant. Not 
much better is the temper wliich carries on a furtive war 
against the general industry aud the general good of man- 
kind uudi'i* the spurious name of a patriotic protection. 
But It* must be admitted that no tendency of civilized 
sueii‘tu*s IS so invc'torate, because none is defended with 
more lugeiiious and mure unconscious sophistry, and none 
a[>[)eai to be more necessary for the maintenance of ezistiiig 
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Nations accommodate themselves, but with losses which 
may bo easily described, though they cannot perhaps be 
uuinei ically calculated, to protective restraints on trade. But 
it is a jioiialty on having been in the right that any depart- 
ure from the right into the wrong is xnoru mischievous than it 
is to remain in the wrong. The people of England are, as 
far as manufactures aud trade are concerned, fairly commit- 
ted to free trade. The world admits that England has pros- 
pered under free trade ; indeed, it is ditiicult to deny the 
fact, anil eipially difficult to assert that the prosperity which 
the country has reached has been achieved in spite of free 
tradis. It might be shown that the very circumstances 
which, thirty yoiirs ago or more, were adduced as condi- 
tions under which free trade would be ruinous to England 
have now been alleged in order to explain why it has been 
exception.illy beneficial. The growth of population has 
giVLM) a firactical refutation to the alarms of Malthus, 
tiiough it has not rebutted aud could not rebut the abstract 
pnneiplos on which that theory was founded. The repeal 
of the corn laws has modified the Ricardian theory of rent, 
and has reduced it to the explanation of the cause which 
uuMisures the diflercuce between the rent paid for the same 
superficial extent in two pieces of ground. The same fact 
Im,-* been a cure for the curi’oncy crazes which the old>ilidiiig 
scale used to foster, for the notion that wo might be im- 
puverisbcd by a drain of gold, and for the dread that the 
country would be ruined if the balance value in the imports 
exceeded that of the exports. A thousand economical 
fallacies still dominant in the minds of those who are iii 
the darkness of protection have been dissipated iu the light 
of tree ti*a<le. The English people wore, as far as the funda- 
mental principles of social economy were cunceriied, iu the 
rave of Pluto, mistaking shadows for realities, and con- 
strain ed to get their impression of the shadow from the 
false mirror of an artificial system. But free trade has put 
English industry into the daylight, and with the daylight the 
country has gradually become familiar. More or less violent 
re(‘oustructions of society, the socialism with which much of 
cnili/ed Europe is postered, the paternal theory of govern- 
mout iu ils most grotesque form under which the American 
repulfiic attempts to control and distribute the occupation of 
Its tree citizens, are to Englishmen as extinct as the animal 
worship of Egypt, the nature worship of Greece, and the 
other strange beliefs wliich have been popular in the infancy 
of the world and of its knowledge. That English trade and 
manufactures are open to dangers which may chock or 
diminish thoir prosperity must be ailmitted,but thosedangers 
aro of a totally ditf^erent kind from those which menace the 
progress of such countries as imagine that protection is a 
safeguard. 

The great advantage which free trade has bestowed on 
English manufacture consists in the fact that it has enabled 
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the producer to interpret Accurately the cost of productioii» 
and therefore to discover the prospect which bis industry 
has of a remunerative market. It is superfluous to protect 
an industry which is strong enough to assert itself iu the 
rivalry of competition. It is similarly superfluous to pro 
tect an industry the products of which, by reason of thoir 
bulk and cheapness, are shielded from competition by the 
costs of carrying the same producta from foreign parts, or 
even from remote districts within the same political system. 
It may be inferred, therefore, that protection is not demanded 
except iu cases where the industry would be exposed to the 
dangerous or successful rivalry of the foreign manufacturer, 
and therefore is earned on under circumstances which, by 
increasing the cost of production, render the employment 
of labour and capital on the industry iu ijuestioii a less 
advantageous outlay than they could be in other objects. 
If it comes to pass that under favourable circumstances the 
protected industry can cope with unprotected rivals in a 
common market, it is clear that the necessity for protection 
has passed away, and that the existence of the restraint is 
nee^ess aud vexatious. Thus, for example, if it be true 
that American cotton cloth can succesKf ully coni]>ete against 
Manchester goods in China, or Japan, or Central Africa, 
it can, a /orfimi, compete successfully against Manchester 
g<»ods in the United States themselves. But it also follows 
that, if this position be not attained, the existence of the 
restraint is a constant impediment to its being attained, 
because the industry, as estimated by the cost at which its 
pioduct is attained, invariably accommodates itself to the 
circumstances which naturally or artificially control its j>ro- 
ductioii, especially in reference to the amount of capital and 
labour devoted to it, and the rate of profit which the manu- 
factaror enjoy b. There is no reason to believe that in the 

protected manufactures of Germany, France, aud the United 
States the profit of the manufacturers is gi eater than is de- 
rived from unprotected industries, that, fur example, the 
French ironmaster or cotton-spinner gains a greater advan- 
tage from his calling than the wine-grower dues. On the 
contrary, the loudest complaints of declining trade, and the 
baneful influence of foreign rivalry, are heard from the in- 
dustries which have successfully demanded tlie assistance 
of protective duties. It is always the case, and it always 
will be the case, that the opulence and prosjierity of a 
country will de])end on the success with wdiich its natural 
imlustnes are i»rosecuted, and on the pmdence which it 
shows iu hitting the proper time in w^hich other industries 
may be attempted with a reasonable prospect of remunera- 
tive })rofit. For just as weakly plants and animals are the 
fiist to succumb to those clinialal or otmos]»lieric coiiditioiis 
which are unfavourable to health aud vigour, as in the 
struggle for existence feeble stocks disappear and more 
energetic forms occupy tlieir place, so industries wdiicb need 
artificial support are the first to feel coiiimercial adversity, 
and the last to recover from it. It is stated, and the state- 
ment is not seriously controverted, however much the true 
interpretation of the facts is disguised or resisted, that 
during the period of commercial de[>ressioii w'hich began 
after 1874 the countries in which the greatest efforts ha\e 
been made to sustain artificial industries have suffered more 
than England, which has conceded no such assistance what- 
ever. 

But it is not only in the fact that the producer is 
able m an atmosphere of free action to interpret the pros- 
pects of his own market best, and to solve most readily the 
problem as to what is the relation between cost of produc- 
tion aud possible pnifit, that the value of fi-ee-trade prin- 
ciples is discerned. The same principles w'hich in England 
have been happily recognized os fundamental have indirectly 
done more to soften the differences between employer and 
1 labourer than anything else. No civilized country has hud 
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mom smuBOtt to fear the oonfiequOnces of hobtility between 
capital and labour than Ei^land haa. For nearly live cen- 
turioB the legislature of this country strove to regulate the 
rate of wages in the interest of employers. To the number- 
1^8 and severe statutes of labourers, which began with 
1350 and were continued in full force up to 1825, when 
they were relaxed rather than repealed, we owe the English 
poor law in the first place and the tiude union In the second, 
it was natural, when the English Government had been 
attempting for so long a time to keep down wages by law, 
and looked with so much hostility on au^ organization 
among the working classes which seemed likely to better 
their lot, that when the severity of these laws was relaxed 
the labourers should eagerly adopt the machinery from the 
use of which they had been so long debarred. But deplor- 
able as has been the combat between labour and capital, 
and blameworthy as many acts have been on both sides, 
no one who has given any attention to the subject can fail 
of noticing that the aims of the trade unions are simple 
and intelligible, that the representatives of these combina- 
tions court debate, criticism, and sympathy from the public 
to which they appeal, and that the struggle is carried 
on with increasing mildness and forbearance The English 
unions do not aim at reconstructing society, nor demand 
subventions from the state as a moans by which they may 
resist the power of the capitalist, nor adopt those projects 
which give from time to time such trouble to Continental 
Governments. The fact is, the Eiiglish parliament has 
withdrawn all artiHcial aids from the capitalist, and the 
workman is content to stand on the same level with his 
employer as far as the state is concerned. But where, ns 
in other parts of the civilized world, the state, for some 
reason or the other, has determined on fostering the existence 
of an industry which cannot exist without state help, t)r 
does nut think it can, the workman is sui*e to attempt, with 
what success he can, either to appropriate a part of the ex- 
traordinary profit which the Government, in the early stages 
of its action, accords to the capitalist, or to demand that an 
analogous benefit should be conferred on him by the opera - 
titm of law. The protective system of Continental Europe 
is the source and the strength of PJliiropeun socialism, and 
is responsible for its fallacies and its excesses. Those 
Englishmen who lived through and watched the simultane- 
ous energies of the Chartist movement and the free-trade 
agitation had abundant opportunities for inferring what 
turned out to be the fact, that the success of the latter 
movement would be a death-blow to the former project. 
When at the outbreak of the civil war in the United States 
a rigidly protective tarifT was imposed on the Union in lieu 
of a more moderate system, those who had busied themselves 
with the phenomena of production and the social relations 
of economical forces were able to predict that, apart from 
the mure obvious evils which ensue from a false step in the 
political economy of a nation, the attitude of labour towards 
capital would be aggressive, distrustful, and menacing, and 
that the mischief, when once generated, would be growing 
and pennauont. Government in England interferes very 
little with the action of individuals, but this is possible 
because Government in England abstains as much as pos- 
sible from meddling witli those relations which can bo 
made to adjust themselves. In England the adage of Mr 
J. S. Mill, that the best remedy for the evils of liberty is 
more liberty,” may be a wise generalization, but when the 
liberty of labour is curtailed, it is nut (juitc so clear that a 
Government can with safety to itself di.s]>ense with that 
control from which English social life is hapiuly free. 

The adoption of protectionist principles in civilized and 
induBtiial communities is undoubtedly an injury to such 
other commuuities as have adopted free-trade principles, 
because it curtails their market, and induces an uncertainty 
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as to whether the produce of their labour will find a sale. 
This mischief is exaggerated when the proliibiU^ry or pro- 
tecting tax is a variable amount. Thus during the existence 
of the English corn laws the foreign agriculturist was un- 
able to foresee whether the demand for his pn»diice in 
England, under the pressure of scarcity, would be admis- 
sible for him at remunerative rates, aud he vras cmisecjueutly 
deterred fivni anticipating this demand. If indeed the de- 
mand did arise, his gains might be enormous, ]>rovidod he 
had it m his power to satisfy the demand. For example, 
at one time the sliding scale was fixed so high that foreign 
corn was admitted duty free only when the market prioch m 
England marked 84 b. a quarter. If such a price were 
rcached, and the importer nas in possession of a coii.>»iderabl 0 
stock, which he had been able to store in bond at 35s., he 
could instantly take advantage of the situation, and greatly 

hi$ own advantage. It is true that such an occasional 
coitttingency did not compensate for the general insecurity 
of his industry, and the risk which he ran in waiting on a 
market into which he might never be able to enter. Hence 
the rapeal of the English corn laws has given a very 
2 )oweil‘ul stimulant to agricultural industry over the whole 
world. 

Fixed duties do not operate so disastrously on foreign 
trade, oven when the fixed duty is levied on such products 
as vary in quantity, and therefore in i)rice, with the seesons. 
For in the vast majority of products values conform gene- 
rally to the cost ot production, and even in those which, 
like food, are detenained also by the relations of demand 
and supply the wider the area is from winch they are 
derived, the less are they liable to variation in supply, the 
element of demand being nearly a umfonn quantity. Still 
it must be remembered that all duties on lni])<>rtR check 
consumption, and, by implication, discourage production. 
The proof of this is seen in the fact that the redueti(m of 
any duty on an article in general demand is alw^ays followed 
by a rise in price, which continues till supply corresponds 
to the new^ demand. If therefore duties levied for the 
purposes of revenue have this effect, then, a fortiori^ duties 
designedly inq>osed for the sake of j^rotcction will have a 
similar effect. If the ]^rotective eiiuctment has any force 
at all, it must diminish the market of the country against 
which it is levelled. It may not be w^holly effective, but it 
must have some effect. Thus, when under the Berlin and 
Milan decrees the firat Napoleon strove U* exp<‘l all British 
manufactures, and all the produce of the British colonies, 
from such j^arts ot Europe as lie could control, it is unques- 
tionable that these decrees w^ere a hindrance to British corii- 
morce, though to a considerable extent English manufac- 
turers were able to elude them. 

Still the country which adopts free trade has a great 
advantage in trade over such countries as adopt ])rotection 
even in its commercial intercourse with them. Tliere is no 
couutr}' which wishes to curtail the export of its raw 
materials, in the production of which it has natural advan- 
tages, and of course it is eipially willing to export its pro- 
tected manufactures. Now it is plain that it would prefer 
to deal with a country whieli, unlike itself, imposes the 
least [lossible restraint on importation, and that the most 
advantageous market would be tliat in which no restraint 
at all was put. In order to use this market then, it will 
be content to offer its goods on the most favourable terms, 
and umler the conditions of the strictest competition. It 
knows that a country which adopts free trade is best able to 
iuterj)ret its own demands, and its own jiower to satisfy the 
demand of other countries. Hence a free-trade country is 
a national entrepot, in which foreign goods are procurable 
at the lowest rates. In addition, as has been stated before, 
the country which puts no artificial restraint on its powder 
of general purchase has always a great advantage in aU com- 
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trausacttonft over a country which does put such a 
re»traiot on itoelf. 

Free trade then, as understood in England, means such a 
liberty of production and exchange as is unfettered by any of 
the restraints wliich have been imposed, in order that special 
iiiduHtrios may be artifirially stimulated, by the machinery of 
a fiscal system. But there are other uses of the term which 
may be touched on, anl in i>articular the application of it 
to labour and land. It was stated at the commencement of 
this fa tide that Oovernmjiits, in pursuance of their standing 
duty, that of protecting the weak against the strongs may 
and should pat limits on free action as regards labour, and 
it is alleged tliit the expression free trade in land is a mis- 
nomer We sliall attempt, in concluding this article, to 
give a bind ( vpLiuati m of the Iiistorical and other circum- 
«caiire4 whiolt have brought about the present state of 
things 111 England, and to define the economical conditions 
under which the relations of labour to production, and JfUid 
to agriculture, are capabb of an economical estimate. 

As the policy of ancient states did not attempt to control 
trade in the interest of tlicir own citizens, so it did not 
Imidei the individual in the prosecution of any industry. 
There is no evllerice that the professions were [iractiseJ by 
poisons specially licensed for that purpose, and it is certain 
that the oraftsmon of antiquity were not compelled to pass 
throagh a period of api>ronticeship before they could follow 
their ('ailing. In modern times, however, the practice of 
licensing the members of certain professions, and of exacting 
a period of servitu lo in all crafts and trades, under the 
name of npiirenticesliip, his b^en nearly universal. Up to 
conqiaratively recent times the same legal instrument was 
employed as a preliminary to the study of law and physic 
as was do nandad from tho trader and the artisan. Tlie 
origin of the custom, which was assailed on principle by 
Adam Simtli, is to be found in the history of the cliarters 
which were obtained by towns. These charters were pur- 
chiiaed from sovereigns or such lay and spiritual propri^^rs 
us possessed towns in fee. The privileges which atich 
instruments conferred wore consider iblc and valuable) were 
eagerly sought after and giurdod with jealousy. Among 
the most important of the^o in England was the right of 
asHuiiug, afier a short iiu interrupted nisidence within a 
walled town, the franchise of a free nun to the resident serf. 
It was therefore expedient, and in order to avoid arousing 
any suspicion that the franchi8e.s of tho town wore abused, 
tint some significant limit should bo put on the acquisition 
of these privileges by individuals. Hence, at a very early 
period, guilds were established in chartered towns ; enrol- 
ment in some guild becamo a necessary prelude to sharing 
tho franchises of the town ; and a[)prentic6ship was made the 
condition under which persons could ordinarily outer tho 
guild and practise tlio craft or trade. Thero is reason to 
believe that the customs of theso trading companies put it 
into the power of those who administered the affairs of these 
companies to exorcise a large and arbitrary control over all 
tho inomboi’s of the guild The practice of apprenticeship 
began, in all likelihood, at an early date, but tho earliest 
mstrummts which tho writer has seen are of the 15th cen- 
tury. It is only, of course, by accident that any have been 
preserved, since th3y had only a temporary and ]>orsonal 
interest. In course of time the legislature exacted the 
condition of api^ientioeship from all artisans and traders, 
notably by the 6th of Elizabeth, for during a long period it 
was the policy of the English parliament to put every pos- 
sible hindrance on the migration of the agricultural labourer 
to the towns, and the must successful expedient by which 
this migration could be checked was that of imposing the 
servitude of apprenticeship on every one besides the agri- 
cultural labourer. A custom then, which commenced with 
the interest which the trading company had in its chartered 
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the regulated cpmpanles for foreign trade, was strengthened 
and finallv enforc^ by the parliament itself. In ooorse of 
time the legislature abandoned its ancient policy, except in 
so far as it exacted from certain professions the equivalent 
of apprenticeship, on the ground that by so doing it pFo*- 
tect^ the public against incompetence and fraud. The re- 
tention of apprenticeship in certain kinds of manual labour 
is duo to the action of trade unions, voluntary associations 
which occupy a somewhat similar po&itlou to the guild com- 
panies of the Middle Ages, and which exercise an intluenee 
over a far larger number of persons than aie tormally con- 
tained in the association. The object of apprenticeshiji in 
handicrafts is to maintain a high rate of wages by stinting 
tho numlier of persons who are engaged in we occupation. 
Hence, and for the same reason, artisans object to the im- 
portation of foreign labour, especially in such callings as are 
protected by apprenticeship. On no other ground, at lea^t, 
would it be consistent to acquiesce in the importation of 
the products of labour and, by fiee trade in food, of what 
may be called the raw l^atc^ial of labour, aud to object to 
the free circulation of labour itself. 

It is a ([iiestion of merely speculative inteiest to a^k 
whether a Government dues wisely in restraining the prac- 
tice of certain callings to those w'ho have been certified to 
have passed through a preparatory training for the culling. 
It is only a little over sixty years since it put the restraint 
on medical practice, ami the limits which have similarly 
been imposed on the legal profession origin*itod in the 
recognition of ceitaln persons only in certain courts ot law. 
But there is no theoretical defence for the privilege accorded 
to such certified persons, except it be that by these means 
the public is protected from the danger of employing in- 
competent practitioners. The police which the legislature 
exercises over unlicensed persons must not be supposed to 
be ii> the interests of those who are permitted to practu e, 
but in that of tluse who employ professional services. 
There is, however, a tendency towards increasing the area 
over which this police is cxeicised, and latterly some public 
teachers, for example, who are employed in primary schools 
are made liable to the obligation of satisfying some public 
authority as to their cumjietence for tho work which tliey 
undertake. On tho other hand, there arc writers who argue 
that all such rcbtraints aie mischievous, not only because 
they control the choice of occupation, and are, thciefoie, 
invasions of natural and innocent liberty, but because they 
do not and cannot su[>p1y any proof of practical ability on 
tho part of those who are certified, and because they 
weaken the habit of caution and prudence which all per- 
sons should po.ssess as far as possible in selecting those lu 
whom they may place their confidence Why, it may be 
asked, they say, should a lawyer be certified to carry on his 
culling on the ground that the trust reposed in him makes 
it expedient that the law should exercise a control over 
this calling, and a similar restraint be not extended over 
bankers, whoso relations to their customers are even more 
delicate and confidential than those of lawyers ? 

Again, there are callmga in which no restraint is put on 
the choice of the calling, but an energetic control is exer- 
cised over the practice of the calling, a control which 
sometimes extends so far as to prohibit some practices 
which are historically connected with the calling. Thus, 
since 1844, no new English bank is allowed to issue and 
circulate notes payable to bearer, such a note being vir- 
tually a cheque payable at sight, and drawn by the banker 
on his own assets. The motive for patting this dis- 
ability on bankers was to prevent tho undue extension of a 
paper currency. But even though it may be doubted 
whether such a result was effected, or even that there wan 
danger of such a result, the restraint on free action can be 
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on the ground that the aeoeptance of mich a note 
puts a risk on the holder to which he should not be sub- 
ject, and that the refusal to accept such notes suggests a 
suspicion that the issuing parties are of doubtful solvoncy. 
Ag^iu, there are certain callings over which a police is 
exercised in the interests of the revenue, as on those persons 
who are engaged in the manufacture of excisable articles. 
There can be no doubt that such a supervision is a hind- 
rance to trade, and some juirsons who advocate direct tax- 
ation have alleged, as one of the strongest arguments in 
favour of their theory, that the abandonment of all excise 
and customs regulations would make England a free port 
for the whole world, would greatly extend its comnmrce 
and its manufacturing energy, and widen its markets. 
And lastly, there are certain callings which are permitted, 
but watched and controlled in the interests of morality. 
Of these the must notable is the occupancy of houses 
where intoxicating liquors ore sold, and of other places of 
public entertainment. Few persons doubt that an efiicient 
and incossaat supervision should l>e exercised over these 
places, though they differ widely as to the extent and 
character of the control, and the agencies by which the 
control should be put into operation. The regulation of 
public houses is the oldest form of domestic police over 
occupations in England, fur it can be traced back to the 
manorial inspection which was general after the Conquest, 
even if it did not exist in the Anglo-Saxon village. Eng- 
lish law, therefore, exercises a control or restraint of trade 
over industries which are laudable, or innocent, or legal, 
because it is found, or is thought to be found, that they may 
bp abused To serious public inconvenience or mischief. 
Some amusing illustrations of the extent to which the 
privilege of unlimited issue of bankers’ paper may be abused 
are afforded in the history of what W'as called “wild-cat 
banking ” in the Western States of the American XTnion. 
It is remarkable that the United States, which have 
acli)i»ted, and to a great extent with evident biucerity, 
extreme views in favour of the policy of jirotection against 
foreign rivals, have also permitted from time to time, and 
with scarcely any chock, extreme licence in the conduct of 
business within the limits of the Union itself. 

With the exception of these and analogous instances, — 
when the safety and morals of the public justify, to a larger 
or smaller extent, the supervision of the state over the free 
choice of industry, — the concesHion of that free trade in 
labour which puts the mininuun of liinclrance on the field 
of employment and the charuclerof employment which the 
producer selects is quite as important to the wellbeing of 
a state as the concession of a free agency to its capital and 
a frt e market for its products. For as all wealth is the pro- 
duce of labour, and as the efficiency of labour is the first 
and last condition of national fjrogress, as the efficiency of 
labour is primarily brought about by the division of employ- 
ments, and as the division of enqdoyments knows no limit 
as long as the market of products is extended, so it is of the 
highest interest to the efficiency of labour that the field of 
its operations slioiild be as open and free as possible. But 
here it is to the purpose to observe that the natural distri- 
bution of labour very often masks the effect of a mischiev- 
ous economical system. There is no country in which this 
fact has been so systematically ignored as in the American 
Union. In the United States, economists who have 
steadily maintained, with the best arguments at their dis- 
posal, that the grow'th and progress of their country have 
been assisted by the adoption of a protective system, have 
omitted, in all their estimates of w^hat constitutes the 
material progress of the Union, the fact that, in whatever 
other directions they have regulated industry and com- 
merce on a protectionist basis, they have always, and to 
»o extent that no other country has done, accepted and 


insisted on free trade in labour. They have not only 
welcomed all comers, — some little irritation at Irish labour, 
and a more serious objection to Chinese immigration 
excepted, — but they have imposed no tariff on the inipor- 
tation of labour, nor even contemplated such an exten- 
sion of protection to American industiy. It would not, 
however, be difficult to show that, on the grounds ordi- 
narily taken by American statesmen and publicists, they 
would be consistent in denouncing the immigration of 
aliens. They have, how^ever, with a happy inconsistency, 
not only not taken this step, but they have wisely and 
advantageously insisted that the Old World notion of 
indefeasible allegiance shall be relaxed, at least on behalf 
of those who have made the United States their home. 
Here they have been free traders without stint. And it 
has been fortunate for America that they have not extended 
buch prohibitions to alien humanity as they have to the 
products of that labour which alien humanity has offered 
them for sale. For several years the United States 
received about 200,000 emigrants annually from the Old 
World. It ib a moderate ostiniato that each of these per- 
sons represented an outlay of at least XI 50 in his bringing 
up, or in other words that, had he been bum in the United 
States, he would have cost at least us much as this bum to 
bring him into that state of efficiency which he carries to 
his new home. The Old World has theiefoio been bestow- 
ing a voluntary tribute of X30,000,000 annually on the 
United States, a contribution which is ijuite bufiicient to 
balance the mischievous effects of economical fallacies, 
though it is possible that these ialhicios may be so disas- 
trous as to neutralize the value of this bianch <►£ Ameucaii 
imports, or even to check the impoitution altogether. 
Not, indeed, that the effeetb of unwibe economical action are 
easily or rapidly discovered. The present advantage of re- 
straint for the benefit of the producer is obvious ; the con- 
sumer is loft out of sight, and is common]} uncoubciuus of 
the process w^bich is narrowing his poweis. At Ia.st, when 
the conseiiueiices do come, so[»hiBtry and sell-interebt are 
both active in absigning the facts to other caubos than those 
which are really dominant, and in resenting and resisting 
all change. 

When it is said that the pnncij>lc 8 of free trade should 
be applied to land, it is meant that a natural object, the 
products of which are of supreme necebsity to mankind, is 
not rcndcied accessible to imrchasers, or not rendered so 
profitable to occupiers os the interest of the juiblic 
requires. Laud in populous countries is, i dative to the 
community, very limited in amount, and as it is the /oivs 
standi of all industries, its distiibution, as is alleged, 
should not be so rebtrained as to induce a lebtiaint on the 
efficiency of industry. No economist worthy of the name 
has ever disputed the sacredness of private property. To 
do 80 would be to undermine the very foundations of his 
science. No economist, even though be may be betrayed 
into heresies as to the nature and extent of free exchange, 
has ever doubted that within certain geograjihical liniils 
the fullest freedom of innocent production and trade 
should be accorded. No American protectionist has yet 
argued that it is expedient, in order to develop at the 
earliest i^criod the possible manufactures of the Webtern 
iStates, that these State, s should be allowed to restrain by 
prohibitive duties the cotton and hardware of New England. 
All discussions therefore about free trade in any com- 
modity, and among others in land, must pre 8 upi»ose that 
property should bo respected, and exchange should be free. 
If the so-called economist denies the name of property 
to that which must be secured to its owner, in order that 
industry may be exercised in the best possible w«}, he has 
abandoned the principles of his science. And if, on the 
other hand, it be insinuated that, while he is seeking to 
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point out the manner in which industry may be most £)ro- 
ductive, hu is assailing the ownership of that kind of pr^ 
perty on wliich all industry i» exercised, the criticism is 
invidiouK and unfair, it needs no proof that the success 
of industry and the material jirogress of society cannot be 
expected, except under the guarantee of private ]>ruperty 
in land, as well as in its products. And furthermore, 
there IS no reason for objecting on economical grounds to 
the prr>cess by winch the iljstnbution of land iu England is 
restrained, unless it <au be shown that the existing system 
is a cheek to industry, or a hiudriiucc to supply, or an im- 
pediment t(» the effective development of agricultural skill. 

It cannr)t ]>e denied that, if the claim to free trade in ^ 
land H intended to imply that, under existing circum- 
stances, a MTy small portion of that which would be dis- 
tributid sale is brought into the market, the fact cor- 
^ 81 ) 011 ( 1 *^ with the statement. The custom of primogeni- 
ture diiectly tends towards the restraint of distribution, 
and tliL |)owx*r of Kottlemout acts more energetically in the 
saim* <lirectn>n. Nor can any <me doubt that there are 
circuni’^tancu'* under which the custom and the power 
opcralf disadvautageously. Wlieu the owner of land is 
virtually ii.uiknipt, it would clearly be far better if the 
estate wlui b he cannot improve were iu the hands of those 
who (‘an ini)>rove it, lor the misuse of a necessary industrial 
lustruinent has worse effeclH on the economy of society 
than the ill use of the products of industry. The one is 
the same inducing artificial barrenness on a portion of 
that wliieli is limited in amount and is of supremo utility, 
and the other is the waste of that which is practically 
unlimitf'd, and which can be supplemented from other 
BourcoH Again, tho ill use of laud is a total loss; but j 
the prodigality of one who sejuanders the produce of labour j 
iH only a juitial waste, for much of the wealth which 
Beoins to be expended on the pleasures and follies of indi- 1 
▼iduals is really transferred to those who are capable of | 
making a butter use of it than its original possessor does. 
Ileiicu, when bind is iu tho haudsS of bankrupt pro[irietors 
to such an extent as seriously to hinder its adequate 
occupincy, it has not been thought a violation of the j 
rights of proi«orty to dispossess the bankrupt owner by a 
compulsdiy sale, and to put a new and more competent , 
pri)pri(‘tor in his jilice. Such a stop was taken, and with 
very s.uislacti>ry results, iu Ireland, and there is reason to 
IkjIicvc that suiiiiar powers might on many occasions be 
exorcise 1 with advantage in England. In a minor degree 
chatgi's on laud are a hindraucc to its adequate improve- 
moul, lor the means of the proprietor of a burdened estate 
are diminished, while if the laud were in other hands its 
resources wn)uld be devoloj)ed. Analogous to these incou- 
veniencos are the costs of conveyance, and the demand 
of supoifliious guarantees of title. 

Bui the phrase ** free trade in laud” has been obscured by 
its (ionnexiou with another aspect of the relations between 
the owner (.>f laud and its adequate cultivation, the inter- 
pretation, namely, which divers disputants give to tlu' 
freedom whitdi accoinj)auies contracts for the occupancy of 
land In England, as is well known, the owner and tho 
occupant ot land are, unlike tho case in most other 
couutues, dhnost universally dUFerent persons. 8uch a 
ditfereiicc began very early iu English society, that is, to- 
wards the latter end of tho 14th century, and has no doubt 
become more uiarktMl l>y the peculiar customs which affect 
the ownorsliip ot land iu England. Now it is alleged that 
under existing circumstances no true freedom of contract 
exists oil the part <.if the occupant, — that the power which 
custom has given to the owner, and which law has 
strengthened, is so great that the occupier is virtually hel£>- 
less; that the logitimato progress of agriculture is checked; 
and that a supply w^hich skill could make almost indefinite, 


I and which might be made to saiai^fy the want! of tha pop^ 

' ulation, is wholly inadequate for the purpose, the deficiency 
I being wastefuUy supplemented from foreign importations* 
For it is asserted that one of the contracting parties has 
it in his power, by the extent of his resources, to reduce 
the other party to the most disadvantageous terms of a 
precarious occupancy, and that, though the occupant may be 
j blamed fur Bubmitting to such terms, or at least be held 
responsible for the bargain which he has voluntarily made, 
tlie public is interested to a very serious extent in a better 
and freer relation between owner and occupier* And it is 
further urged that freedom of contract is not to be limited 
to the moment in which the bargain is struck, but must 
in continuous relations be so continuously present that 
neither of the contracting parties should be able to inflict 
a ponnanont loss on the other, — or, iu other words, that con- 
tiacts cannot be called free unless they are constantly liable 
to an equitable revision. The controversy has been carried 
on in England and Scotland in the form of an attack in the 
latter kingdom on the local law of hypothec, in the for- 
mer, and to a less extent in the latter, under the claim of 
compensation for unexhausted improvements. As yet no 
legislation of a practical character has been the result of a 
controversy in which some intelligent tenant farmers on the 
one hand, and principally on the other the duke of 
Argyll, have been the disputants. 

It is probable that on tho whole successful agriculture, 
that is, the production of the largest quantity in value from 
the soil at the least cost, has made more progress in the 
United Kingdom than in any other country. This has 
been especially the case with stock breeding, the pre- 
eminence of the United Kingdom being marked and ad 
uiitted in this department of agriculture. But this fact 
itself, as the occupier is less within the power of the owner 
as a stock-breeder than he is as a mere cultivator, seems to 
suggest that the relations of the two jiarties need a bett(*r 
understanding than they have yet received, or that their con 
tracts w ill at some time or the other require the interpre 
taticn of law. The difficulties, however, of any question 
as to the limits and control of freedom in the contracts 
entered into between the subjects or citizens the same 
Government are great and nice. Tliere is but little 
difficulty in showing that tlie best interests of the whole 
human race are consulted wlitn the fullest free rloin is given 
to tho exchange of jiruducts, however much the jirocess is 
hindered by passion or self-interest, and howevoi great may 
h*) the practical hindrances iu the way of a principle which 
few men have tho hardihood to deny in the abstract. But 
there are serious difficulties in interjireting the relations m 
which capitalist and labourer, owner and occupier, stand to 
each other, and in deciding how the just rights of projterty 
may be haimionizcd with the just claims of industry, and the 
paramount consideration of the public good. (j. e. t. r.) 

FBEEWILL BAPTISTS, a denomination ul Baptists in 
the United States and Canada, holding similar doctrines to 
those of the General Baptists of England. Founded in 
1780 by Benjamin llandoll, a Baptist preacher, who had 
been censured for teaching anti-Calvinistic doctrines, it 
soon made considerable progress, ami in 1827 a general 
conference, meeting every three years, was instituted. 
Besides erecting numerous schools of different grudes, the 
Freewill Baptists have established three colleges, one at 
Lewiston, Me., one at Ridgeville, Md., and a thud at 
j Hillsdale, Mich., to which both sexes, and coloured peu[de 
j as well as whites, are admitted. A fourth college is being 
I ere(‘ted at Hio Grande, Ohio. In 1877 the denomination 
had 1464 churches in the United States, with 1295 
preachers, and 74,651 communicants. In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick there is a separate conference, the 
membershi]! connected with which is uj^wards of 9000. 

i. 
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FREIBERfl, or FBicvsBua, a town of Saxony, is aituated 
on the MUnabaeh, not far from its confluence with the 
Nfulde, and 19 miles S.W. of Dresden. It is well built, 
itnd is still surrounded by its old walls. It is the seat of 
tlj^ geueral administration of the mines throughout the 
kingdom, and its celebrated academy of mines, iounded in 
17(55, is frequented by students from all parts of Europe. 
Connected with the academy are extensive collections 
of minerals and models, a library of 18,000 volumes, 
and in a separate building laboratories for chemistry, 
metallurgy, and assaying. Among its distinguished scholars 
it reckons Werner (who was also a professor there), Hum- 
boldt, Mohs, aud Jameson. Freiberg has extensive manu- 
factures of gold and silver lace, woollen cloths, linen and 
cott4)n goods, iron, copper, and brass wares, shot, gun- 
powder, and white-lead. It has also several large brewerieh. 
In the vicinity are numerous mines of silver, lead, copper, 
and cobalt, ‘affording employment to about GOOD miners. 
The old castle of Freudonstoin or Froistein, situated in one 
of its suburbs, is now used as a corn magazine. In the 
grounds of the castle a monument was I'rected to Werner in 
1851, and one to those who fell in he Franco-Corman war 
was erected in 1874. The cathedral, an elegant Gothic 
edifice, founded in the 12th century and rebuilt in the 
15th century, after its almost complete destruction by fire, 
h'x« a richly adorned portal in the Byzantine style, called 
the Golden Gate. It contains numerous monuments, among 
which 18 one in memory of Prince M turice of Saxony, who 
fell in the battle of Sieversliauaen in 1553. In the lady 
c hapel adjoining are the remains of Henry the Pious and 
Ill's successors down tt) Joliu Ge rge fV., who died in 
IGG4. Among the other public buil liug.s arc the old town 
hall, dating from the 15tli century, the gymnasiuin, the 
real school, the female burgher schot>l, the new law court.s, 
the cavalry barracks, the antiquarian muHouni, aud the 
natural history museum, Freiberg owes its ri.so to the 
discovery of its silver mines in the !2th century. The 
castle of Freudonstein was erected for its defence about 
1175, and the to\\ui was surroiin od by walls in 1187. 
Tt was a long time one of the sui nier residences of the 
Suxon jinnces. The population in 1875 was 23,559. 

FlIEiBHEG, or Friboiuu; (the French form of the 
name), a canton of Switzerland, is sitimtoil in the district 
to the S. 1^. of the Lake of Neuchdtel and the N.E. of 
the Lake of (veneva. At no point do its boundaries 
actually touch on the Lake of Geneva, but in two places 
they come within two or three* miles of its shore.s. Owing 
to the refusal of the cantonal authorities lu 1802 to incor- 
ptuMte the lleformed districts of Payenie and Avonches, 
It has a very irregular outline towards the Lake of Neu- 
chatcl, and indeed breaks up into enchtve'i which are com- 
pletely surrounded by the teriitoiy uf Vaud or Waadt. 
The only other canton with which it is conterminous is 
Bern, which lies to the north and east. With very slight 
exceptions in the south the whole canton belongs to the 
basin not of the Rhone but of the Bhine, being traver.sed 
throughout its entire length from south to north by the 
Sariiie or Saane, which rises in the Sautjtsch in Bern and 
ultimately joins the Aar below Giiminen. The surface of 
the country has considerable variety of relief, but can 
Inirdly, in such a region as Switzerland, be described as 
mountainous. The canton, however, is the very heart of 
pastoral Switzerland, and the home of the “ranz des vaches.” 
The Routliern portion is occupied with offshoots of the Ber- 
nese Alps, presenting such heiglits as the Mol^son, 6578 feet; 
the Dent de V'lidetzo or Do Lys, 6609 feet ; the Vauil des 
Arzes, 6513 , the Cape au Mr)ine, 6376 , the Dent de Broc, 
6,98(5; Breideyre,7724; Folli6ran,7685 ; andtheVanil Noir, 
7^25. The last is the highest elevation in the canton, and 
is Situated in the south on the Bernese frontier to the right 
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of the valley of the Sarine. The western and north-western 
districts belong to the system of the .lorat or Jurten, the 
most important massif being Blount Gibloux, which attains 
an altitude of 3945 feet. Besides the Sarine there are two 
considerable streams which flow jiartly tlirongh Freiburg 
territory, — the Singirie or Sense, which, deriving one of its 
head streams from Freiburg and the other from llcrn, form.s 
throughout the greater part of its course the boundary 
between the two cantons, and the Broye or Bnix, which 
rises in the south-w’est near *Semsales, aud after traversing 
the outskirts of Freiburg and Vaud enters the Luke of Morat 
or Murten, and thus finds its way to the Lake of Ncuchiitel. 
There are a few small lakes in the canton, the mo.Kt note- 
worthy being that of fcJeodorf, which was lowered about 
11 feet by draining operations undertaken in 1871 73 for 
reclaiming the marshy laud around it. Mineral waters occur 
at Lac Noir or Schwarzseo, at W} ler-vor-Bad, at Montburry 
near Qruyt'ire, and at Bonn not far from the town of Frei- 
burg. Out of a total area of about 340,7(>5 acres, about 9880 
may be regarded os unproductive, 57,432 are occupied by 
forists, upwards of 84,100 furnish pasture, 91,876 are 
meadow laud, 104,925 are arable fi(‘lds, and 675 are vine- 
yards. The forests are of great value to the canton, firewood 
and timber being among its principal exports. Though the 
cereals are pretty extensively cultivated, the production of 
grain is far under the cousumptum. T >bucco is an important 
article in the commerce of the canton, and the maniifnctiiro of 
Kirschnumer is widely distributed. The distrii't of ( 3 1 iiyei e, 
extending from the Singino to the Veveysc, i.n famous for 
its cheese, of which iqm'ards of 19,000 cwls. is jaoducod 
annually. With the exception of tanning and straw jliiiling 
tliero are no itidu8trie.s that give employment in any great 
number of peojde ; but there are glass works at Stin sales, 
a paper mill at Afarly, and kiln.s for hydraulic lime at Tour 
de Tri.*me and Chat el, ami w’atches are made at Morat and 
Montilier. The canton is divided into seven districts or 
prefectures, and there are 277 communes and 1 18 (Vtliolic 
and 8 JVotestr.ut parishes. Tiie district of the Sarine num 
burs 25,514 inhabitants, and includes the eajatal of tlie 
canton , the district of the Singine, l>ing towards the i*ast, 
munbers 16,375, and 1ms its adininistrati\e centre at Tavor.s 
or Tafels; the district of the (3rii}ere, to the south of 
those already named, has 19,337 inhabitants, and includes 
the chief town Bulle, with the anciont jnihico of the bishops 
of Lausanne, Tour de Tr6inc, Vuadens, with a model cheese- 
dairy, Gruyere, with the old manor of its counts, Mai'sens, 
the seat of the cantonal lunatic asylum, the corneiit of 
Valsainte, the monastery of J\)iit Dicn, and the castle and 
village of Corbiercs ; Hie district of the Lake numbers 1 4,839 
inhabitants, and its chief towui is Morat, the scene of the 
famous battle of 1 476 ; the district of the Glaiio has 13,1 76 
inhabitants, ond its chief town is Romont, with an ancient 
castle and ranqmrts and towers; the district of the Bro }0 
hu.s 13,70G inhabitants, and its chief town is Estevayer, a 
busy little place on the Lake of Neuchatol, to wdiioh it somo- 
times gives its name ; and lastly, in the far south the dis- 
trict of Vcveyse numbeis 7855, and besides its cliief lowur, 
Chatel-St-l)enih, contains the village of Semsales. The 
canton is traversed from north east to south-west l^y the 
railway from Bern to Lausanne; another line proceeds from 
the towm of Freiburg westward by the I^ake of Neuchatel, 
and a third unit(*H Ilomont and Bulk. Freiburg returns, 
according to its population, six rejiresentatives to the 
national council of Switzerland. Its own administration 
consists of a great council, to which a member is furnished 
by every 1200 inhabitants, a state council of se\en iiieiii- 
beta, and a judicial council of nine. According to the 
census of 1870, out of a total population of 110,900, 94,000 
were Catholics and 16,800 Protestantb, the latter being 
most numerous in the district of the Lake The Catholics 
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lire under the jurif^dictiort of the bishop of Lausanne, who 
haw luH residence at Freiburg Though the official language 
IH Frencli, which is generally spoken in the towns, public 
ducurii<*ntH are also published in Otrnian, which holds its 
giouud in the dintm t ol the Smginc, in pait of the district 
of tlie Lake, and m tlic ccnninune of BelJegarde in Oruyero 
In the rest of Giu^dc, as wdl as in the districts of the 
Vivcywc, the (ilanc, the Saniit, and the Broye, a patois of 
the French stock ih the picvailiug spdcch 

H styy ~ fix linlmrg piKtoally Ixains with the 

oiuits (1 fi wli mi<k r tin tiuiuiois htld rousidtrahh 

j oss SHI JUS HI tills ifiit of Sw it/< Hand In 1170 B<*itlioId IV 
tmnli I tlx tiwii ot an his iinde IkrthoUl 111 had 

aloaly I>m n tlx ioiiuid of liiibing in th< Buisgmi, and us his 
Mil Oil HU ssji was not lon^j uftci wards to be the fouiidu of 
B Ml ff n t *iil> la st >\\i. I on It all tht- tcnitoiy whuh Iw held 
f( T thr 1 I'M s lonn I a diHtri< t aftoiwauls known as th< ‘‘old 
iaii Is <)! til *tw(ntyfour hut he also, by a fhartti 

ii lit (h Ht ^ ginnted t uumbi i oi jirivileges similai to thosp of 
( I ^11 whxh in that uiisttth d puiod soon attiactcd what was 
Hi II I uiHidti «hl< ]>oiml lUon of uilisans, ix asanls, and tiadtis 
fr Ml tlx IX i^lbbonuiig (oiintins On the death of Bcithold V , 

1lx list duke of /aluingin, in his possissioiis passtd to 

Ills sistu Anix, will of I huh of Kylmig , and tht Kvhiirgs win 
I iidiuglv lotds of luibuig till IJfiif when tiny also hicauie 
<}vtin t in tin malt hix Vnix of Kybuig, who lud xuaiiiid 
lliihiud of Hi]>sbuTg, h )hl riiihurg to ltuilol|ih ot Ilapsbuig 
t< 1 iOOO niaiks and thus tho town was subjut to the house 
<f Vnstiiafoi ISSytuis Dm mg that long pi iiod it had to fight 

niin\ a butt It for hsix-isUixt, mom esix 1 1 illy against the migh 
1 Jiiiing towi of Btin and tlit tountsof Savo) At hiigth abau 
I IX I 1)V Austiia, it wis obliged m IDJi to swear full lit} to Louis 
of Si\ov, to whom it had htooiiit indtbftd foi \ast sums of monp} 
lu spiti of all tin diiht ultiiHof its position, it was m this fust fiait 
(I till J^ith (tntuiythat it maintainul a considtiabU tiade with 
lull , Ital}, anti Vt iii o in its hatlui and cloth As many as 
IS 00i> ui 20,000 pit (IS of tlt)th wtit atainped with the town s sud 

in tlx (ouiHc of a \iai Tlu uign of Iht S ivoy dj iinsty was of 

abort duiation, for wlxn 'Voliiixh, widow of Amidtus, (iitiicd mt</ 
allian t vMth (huhs tlie Bold of Buigundy, Iicilmig loinul Bum 
against tht Biuguii liaris, an I took part in tlio batiks of Moint an 1 
(tI uxlson \t length, in tlx dn t ol Stan/ in HSl thinks mainly 
tt» tlx atho IK \ or Biothd ( laiis (Ni holas \on dti I InlH — it was 
atlinitlttl a in inlxr of tlio Swish ( onft dn ition Coiisidoialib 
Htl iitioiis of ft iiitoiy wtn offtt tt<l in tht 15th and ICth «.uitiiii(H 

In 1175 nil ns, Plantayon, and lh( castle of Chdiaux win 

a iniiiil, and, along with llx Biiiitsi, the people of Fidbiiig 
wrestid Moiat fimii tlx house of Sivoy In 1478 the loidshi|) ol 
Montagny was imuhasiel toi C700 floniiH, and in 1482 lariagnj 
mil Bunt Bellt guide was added in 1602, Wallenbuch in 1604, 
Tout in 1508, and in tlu com so of 1636 Vuipptns, J stevayd, 
(oudty, Hullo, VuissdiK, Cliatil St Ddiis, Bosfjountns, buipi rii, 
Tloiiiont, Hut, La Moluri, and St Aubin C oibitics was btmght (oi 
8000 lloiins in 1663, and in 1556 Bd^i and Fidburg foricd 
Alxhil, tlie last lount of (truycii, to abtluatu, and paid 80,500 
el jwris till hiH uiuiitalii]) Ihe people of Fidlmig hid to endine 
\d\ hia\y tiixiifion to laist Uitir pioportion of the sum Alenn 
wlult, 111 the JCtli diituiy, tlu ougin tl dtmociatic government 
gave pliiee to au exclusive ohgaiehy, which suecetded in maiutuin- 
mg itM supumacy in spitt ol the pictuisions of the pnjml power and 
tlx 1 isho)> ot Lausamit on the one hand, and the clisHatisfae turn of 
th jKoplu on tlu othti Tlu Fri ich oteupatiou of 1798 brought its 
goMimixnt to a elose , but in 1814 it was |Mutuilly rtstoud, 108 of 
tlx 1 14 Kt its of the great coumil being assigned to members of tho 
pitn 1 in tamilus On December 2, 1880, the people rose and 
j nun 1 I eipmhty of lights fui all tlu* citi/ens of tin euutoii , and 
m Iimiiu isil a ckrnocialiL eoiistitution was diawti up, oiul a 
I 1 1 sfninlut government establish d In 1846 liciluiig joined 
tlx Soixhibmxl, iiiid in the following year it was coi 2 s<(|U( iitly 
m\ il d liy tlx fe del 111 fore is In 1848 the* c onstitiitiou was rex peel 
ml lenltie 1 inoH libtnl in ic»^rd to icligioua matteib Several 
att mpisweie mile b\ tlu Catliolie TUity to icsovcr then supit- 
TUii N \mt thill cfloits weie eh feuted, and Bishop Manlley and 
otln t ol th 11 111 lets wen exiled In 1857, however, the great 
(ouiuil de i led foi anotlx i ic visum of the constitution m a reaction- 
ary seiiM and then pioposal was adopti d bv the peojde Srneo 
Hull fhete his hn n no alteiation of the general toner r y, and tho 
Catholic (lergx an in posse ssion of unbounded influence 

Sjt But lit holt), <7 1 «lht (1 r^plnny Sitrnnrtt fHlHmtvtoiHt* 

pow; 1«00 ISOS l., nui« 1810 det Oenetxf D«ttett 

flier lieffietunu dn C ino jm / nturff 1803 17 A Itomqul ^otion 9 $ur la Con 
$iUuUon p toque dti f vn XKv PttKuet inughattonn /tdowgeoun Non 
waux deJ^tuUufg bv h P I-uibuia 1808 Oeographte du Canton d* 

F th ut fal tttam des ti o/m / ; vnait tt 1 877 K*utett dti tomatiquu du Canton tk 
F I ublieliecl by the Cantonal llietotlcal bociety 
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FitKiBirito, tbe chief towh of the abovtei CBntoo, with a 
station on the Ime between Bern and Geneva, occupies a 
highly t>icturesquo situation in the valley of the Sariuo, part 
of It lying ill the bottom of the ravine ntid part of it climb* 
mg the irregular eminences on the left It is divided ivto 
four districts — the Bourg or central town, the Quart ler dee 
Pluces or tho ujiper town, and the districts of the Auge 
and the Neuveville, which, together with the Planche, 
constitute the lower town. The principal ecclcsiustical 
building of Freiburg, the collegiate church of St Nicholas, 
commenced about 1283 and finibhcd m the second half of 
the 15th century, is worthy of notice, not only foi the noble 
belfry 245 feet in height, but also foi the organ, \xbich was 
constructed between 1824 and 1834 by ^oys Mooser, a 
native of the town, and is one of the most famous insttu 
ments of its kind The various buildings belonging to tho 
municipal and cantonal Governments, the conventual esta 
blishments of the Coi dehors, the Ursuline nhns, end other 
fraternities and sisteihoods, the college of St Micbcl and 
the lyceum, with the cantonal museum, and the civic 
hospital and other beneficent institutions are tho most 
impoitant of tho public edifices. In fiont of the town hall 
grows a Iimlen tiee which is said to have been planted by 
a soldier from the battle of Morat, 22d June 147C The 
ravine of the Sai me is crossed by several bridges, of which 
the ino-st notable is the suspension bridge constructed by 
M Ohalli-y about 18 34, which has a span of 871 feet, and 
consists mainly of four cables each composed of 1056 distinct 
wues, individually not mure than a tenth of au inch in 
diametci About 3 miles to the north of the town, the nvt r 
vdley IS crossed by the great railway viaduct of Grarulfey, 
which dates from 1862, is a girdei structure 1095 feet in 
length and 260 feet high, contains about 3100 tons of metal, 
and cost 2,500,000 fiancs Immediately above the tow n a 
vast dam was thiown across the river-bed by Ritter the en 
ginecr in 1871-3, and the full thus obtained yields a water 
power of fiom 2600 to 4000 horse power A motive force 
of bOO horse pow Cl secured by turbines iii the stieam is 
c uiveyed to the plateau of P^rolles by “telodynamic” cables 
more than 2295 feet in length, for whose passage a tunnel 
Ills been constiucted m the lock of the ravine The Indus 
trial establishments are still comparatively few and uinm 
portarit Po[>ulatioii m 1870, 10,904 

FREIBURG, or FitiyDUEo, usually distinguished as 
Fieiburg in the Breisgau, is a city formeilyof the Austrian 
dominions but now in the grand duchy of Baden, about 12 
miles E of the Rhine, at the foot of the fechlo8*»btig, one of 
the heights ot the Black Forest range. It is one of the 
stations on the railway between Basel and Mannheim, and 
lies about 40 miles northwards fiom the formei city Tho 
town IS for the most part well built, having several wide 
and handsome stieets and a number of spacious squat es 
It 18 kept clean and cool by the waters of the Dieisam, 
which Aow through the stieots in open channels, and its 
old foitihcatioiis have been replaced by public walks, and, 
what 18 more unusual, by vineyards. Since 1827 Freiburg 
has been the scat of an archbishop who has authonty over 
the bishops of Maiuz, Fulda, Rottenberg, and Limberg, 
and it possesses a famous Catholic university, the Littfovico 
Alherixnct^ which owes its origin to Alliert VL, aithduke of 
Austiia, and dates from 1454, 1456, or 1457 This was 
at one time a very w ealthy institution, having been endowed 
by Its founder with extensive lauds in the Breisgau, Upper 
Alsatia, and Wurteinberg , but since the French Revolution 
it has lost nearly all its estates, and the revenue derlv ed 
from those still held in Baden is not sufficient for its 
expenses In 1876 it had 41 professors, ordinary and ex 
traonliiiary, and 9 privat-docenten, and the students num 
bered 290, of whom 141 were foreigners The library con 
tains upwards of 250,000 volumes, and among the other 
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WinUary e^abliatunentsare an anatomical hall and muaanm 
and botanical gardens* The Freiburg minster is con- 
sidered one of the finest of ail the Gothic churches of Ger- 
many, being remarkable alike for the symmetry of its pro- 
[>§rtion8, for the taste of its decorations, and for the fact 
•that It may more correctly bo said to be finished than almost 
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any other buihling of the kind The period of its erection 
probiblylics for the most part betvieen 1122 and 1252; 
i>ut the chtiir was not built till 1513. The to\\tT, wliich 
rises above the western entrance, h 38G feet in height, and it 
presents a skilful transition from a S(iiiaro base into an oc- 
tagonal superstructure, which in its turn is surmounted by 
a i>yranudal spire of the most ex<piisite tipcn work in stone. 
In the interior of the church are some beautiful stained 
glass windows, butli ancient and modern, the tombstones of 
several ot the dukes of Zahringen, statues of archbishops of 
Freiburg, and paintings by Holbein and by Hans Balding, 
surnamecl Grun. Among the other notowortliy buildings 
»)f Froibuig are the palaces of the grand duke and the arch 
bishop, the town hall, the theatre, the Kanfhnus or morchanwj* 
hall, a 16th-century building witli the front painted red, 
the fhotestant church, formerly the cliurch of the abbey of 
rhenneubach, removed thither in 1839, the hall of art and 
harmony, and tire barracks, erected by the Austrian Govern- 
ment in 1776, and capable of containing 5000 men. The 
charitable institutions include a foundling hospital, an orphan 
asylum, a blind asylum, and a military hospital. In the 
centre of the fishinarket square is a fountain surmounted by 
a statue of Duke Berthold III. of Zaliringon, the founder 
of the city ; in the Franciskaner Platz there is a monument 
to Schwarz, the traditional discoverer of gunpowxler; the 
Kotteck Platz takes its name from the monument of Rottock, 
the historian, which formerly stood on the bite of the Schwarz 
statue ; and in Kaiser Wilhelm Stnisse a bronze statue 
was erected in 1876 to the memory of Herder, who in 
the eaily part of the 19th century founded in Freiburg 
an institute for draughtsmen, engravers, and lithographers, 
and carried on a famous bookselling business. On the 
Schlossberg above the town there are massive ruins of two 
castles which were destroyed by the French in 1744 ; and 
about two miles to the N.E. stands the castle of Zahringen, 


the original seat of the famous family of counts. Bitnaied 
on the ancient road which runs by the IlolleiipaSs between 
the valleys of the Danube and the JUiiue, Freiburg early 
acquired commercial inqiortauce, and it is still the principal 
centre of the trade of the Black Forest. It manufactures 
chicory, chemicals, starch, leather, tobacco, silk thread, 
paper, and hempen goods, as w’ell as beei and wine. Tlie 
population is rapidly increasing. In 1804 it umnbered 
19,085, inclusive of the suburbs of Herdorii and Wiehre 
and in 1875 no loss than 30,531. About a sixth of the 
whole are Protestants. ' 

Firilmig was fouudi'd, as been ahendy btated, by ('oiint 
Bcitliobl ill of Ztihnu^ffn In 1120 it bootuno a free town, with 
HIV ib'gos Sinaia I to those of Cologne , but in Till) it tell into 111** 
mtuN of a branch ot the fHinily of UrtKli. ,4fter it had vainh 
attempted to throw off thn vok< b> foircof orins, itobtaimd Us 
freedom in 1BC6 foi a snm ol 20,000 hilvei nmiks; but as it was 
nmible to leimbnrsr the (leditois who liad advaneed tby iiiolir}, U 
WiiH, in 1308. td)ligid to'ituogni/e tJje siipiemney of the house of 
ilapsbni^ij In the l7th and IMh i enturn's it j)layed a eonsidetaidc' 
|»/ot ns n foitilicd town It was eu]»tmed b> the Sw<‘th*s in 1032, 
1634, niid 1C3S , iind in 1644 it wtis soi/< d by the Havniiuns, wh(» 
shortl}^ altei, iiiidii (ieiitial Mau e> , <b ftati d in the nemliboulhood 
ihe Fieneb fours undei Kn^bieu and Tnuiine 3'he Fu m b wete 
in posKesMiou fiom 1077 to 1607 and again in 1713 14 ami 1744 , 
ami when they left the pbne in 1748, .it tlie peme of Ai\da 
(dm|>elle, they Uismantled the loitifu alums 'IMu Baden jnsnigenly 
gained a viitoiy at Fieibuig in 18ib, and tin u v olutionaiy (bivein- 
inent took iefug(‘ in the tc'wn in .Inne 1810, but in the following 
Jnlv tlie PruHsinn ioices took possi ssum, and (lid not leave fill lHf>l 

See 8thuib(*t, Ofschuhtt* inui JU'n k rah tout tin M^inster :.n /uri- 
hurfjf 1820 and 1825; (hsclmhtr ih r Sttvff \tml Centra •utat Fm- 
bitrifSf 1857 59; Ikr Scfihmhafj ha Fnthinff^ 1860. 

FRFJnURG, diBtingiiihlied m Fudburg iinter dem 
Furbtenstein, a gairisou town in the goveinmcnt clistuct 
of PuTBlau, Hilebia, is Hituated on the Polhuitz, 35 inilob S. W. 
of Bicslau. Its indublrioB include the making oi I'egulator 
w'atclies, linen weaving, starch manufacture, and distilling, 
A higher burgher school was creeled in 1874. hi the 
neiglibotirliood are the old and modem castles of the 
Furstenstein ftiinily. At Fieiburg on July 22, 1702, the 
Prussians defended themselves succLssfnlly agiiinst the 
fiiiperiiu' f irces of the Austrians. The [>tq»ulatioii of the 
towui in 1875 w^as 78.53 

FTIKIDANK, Fbeiofdank, or in Middle High German 
Viiii)\N(% the name by which aceitain German didactic poet 
of the 1 3t]» century i.s usuully known. It lias been disputed 
whether the word, which is equivalent to fret thought, is to 
be regauled us the poet's leul family imnio or only as a 
pseiidunyin ; according to Pfeiffer the foiiner m the case. 
Little is known of Freidank's life, flc certainly acconi- 
pauiod Frederick II. on Ids crusade to the Holy Land, 
wliere a portion at least of his woik was composed , and it 
is fcciid that on his tomb (if indeed it was not the tomb of 
another Freidank) at Trovi.so tbeie was inscribed, with 
allusion to the character of his stylo, “ he always spoke and 
never sang." Wilhelm Grimm started the hypotbe.sis that 
Freidank was to be identified with Walther von der Vogel 
weide; but it found almost no acceptance from other 
Gorman scholars, and was formally refuted by Fianz Pfeiffer 
in his Zur Deutsrhen LUerdtui Gesrhichtr, Stuttgart, 1855, 
and his Germania, 1857, 2d vol. 

Freidaiik’s work bonis life naTuo of Jimhadcnlirit, ?.r., THscntio^ 
Corn ot Judgment, and consiBtB of a eolloctioii of pioveibs, piihy 
sayings, nunnl ndlrctions, and anangid undei geiji'ial head*- 

Its poplilaiity till the end of the 16th century is shown bv tlu* 
^eat number of MSS. still extant, and Sebastian Brandt juiblislnd 
it again aiuI again in modified forms, Wilhelm GninnrK edition 
of VridancrH Brsihridenhat oppcaied at Gottingen in 1834, and 
Be/zinbcigeFs at Halle in 3872; the old Latin translation, Fadungi 
I IhscttiiOf was printed by Leiruke at Stettin, 1868, amltbdeaie 
I two translations into modern German. A. BacmeisteiV, Kimtlingdi, 
1861, and Simicx'k's, Stutigeut, 1867. Compnie also H, Paul, 
U*ber die VisprUuglKhc JnoraaMtg von Freidank' s Bcst/iciUrn/inf,, 
Leipsic, 1870. 
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FBEILIQRATH, PsaumsAirD (1810-1876), a popular 
Oermau poet, wae born June 17, 1810, at Detmold, where 
hie father wa« a teacher in the Stadtbchule. lie was edu- 
cated at the gymnasium of his native town, and at the age 
of fifteen was apprenticed to an uncle who kept a grocer’s 
sliop in Hoest. FreiUgrath had no great liking for trade. 
He was an insatiable reader, eKpecioJiy of books of travel 
and adventure, and from his childhood a scribbler of verse. 
At Soost he devoted some hours daily to the study of 
English, French, and Italian, and toi^ards the end of his 
five years* apprenticeship was writing verses for several 
small Westphalian jiapers, such as the Guntoda and 
Mimletver SountaijaUaiL Having spent other five years 
(1831-0) as cleik in a bank at Amsterdam, Freiligrath re- 
turned to SorHt, published his translations of Victor Hugo’s 
ihli» ainl Tunlujld (1830), and started, conjointly 

with his inends Ignaz Hub and A. Schiiezler, a journal, 
entitled Odtm (1830-8). In 1837 he went to 

llarrneij as bookkeeper in a mercantile liouse, about which 
time also his fugitive pieces, still a[)poaring in Westphalian 
papeis, among which were the MoiytiillaU and Dtutsckfr 
M ui^etnilmiiiiach^ had the good fortune to be praised by the 
poet C^hamisHo. A year later appeared his first volume of 
iiedn'kie^ which became immediately and widely popular. 
Finding himself at the age oi twenty eight one of the 
favourite poets of his day, h^reihgrath now gave up hia 
situation of bookkeeper in ilarmen,an<l spent the next year 
at Fnke] on the Rhine, where he wrote his Roland! » Album 
(1840), and in connexion with Levin Schiicking compiled 
maUr 'mlm and ivmantiHckc Westfalen (1840-42). lie 
married in 1841 Ida Melos, daughter of Professor Melos 
of Weimar, and removed first to Ht Ooar, where, with his 
friends JSiinrock and JViatzerath, he edited the RheinUehes 
Jahrhack (1840-41), and in 1842 to Darmstadt, Mhere bo 
published, conjointly with Duller, a poem, Zam Jknien d^s 
Kolner and endeavoured also to start a periodical, to 

be called iirKt<tnniea. jUr Znf/lise/u’s L<ben %ind Znfflische 
Lderatiu\ for which Dickens and Bulwer had promised 
their assistance. Thi.s Bchome, however, failoil, and 
Frciligratli ivtiirned to St tJoar, there to complete hxiiJvad 
I nunermatui^ lUatier dtr Erinntruntf an ihn (1842). Jn 
the suine year he received u pension oi 300 tlialcrs from 
King William IV. Up to this time, FreiligiMth’s poetry 
had borne no trace of tlie puhticiuii. Among the Ufdir/ite, 
so popular ill (Jormaii houselioldvS, wore Ins J/oos-tbee, Die 
Ansivatulerei ^ l)er lUamt'nraehey Rrtnz Der Jidder- 

bdtel^ Lofvenrttt, and many otliers written belore 1840, all 
purely imaginative in their character, and still, from a lite- 
rar> point of view, unquestionably the poet’s iimstorpicces. 
When, after his return to St CJoar, Freiligrath was drawn 
irrohistibly into the political coutroversich oi the day, ho 
still endeavoured to keep clear of paity feeling, declaring 
that the poet stooil aaf eiuer hoheren Warte als an/ den 
Zutuf^n der Rarteif lJut lie was soon obliged to vacate this 
position and descend among the politicians; and in 1814 
he throw up his royal jumsiou, published lus i/laubensMennt- 
niss^ and tlnally joined the democratic party. From this 
time forward he boldly j)roclaimed the democratic cause in 
verse, till, as the author of Tn)f>alledtin (a translation of 
Burns’s .1 .]fan ’» a Man for a* thal)y Jaeia tst J/cu, Rie 
Freiheft * Pm Reeht Ilaudet^ Emjland an J)euU*'hland^ 
and other equally daring effusions, he was forced to seek 
safety in exile, and retired first to Belgium and then to 
Switeorlttud. 'Fhere he prepared for press a volume of 
Entflische itaUchte a as neuera Ztd (181G), containing 
translations from Mrs llernaU'., L. E. L., Southey, 
Tennyson, Lougtelhiw, ami others, and aLsj a volume of 
political 8i»ng^ entitled To Jra / The publication of this 
hat led to his llight to England, and for the next two years 
he lived m London^ os foreign correspondent to a mercauUle 


housa 111 1848 lie was on the point ol emigrating wilh 
his family to Auierioa, there to join Longfellow and other 
literary friends, when the Revolution broke out, and the 
amnesty of March 19 allowed him to return to Germany 
He now took up his post at the head of the democragic 
party at Diisseldorf, but was shortly afterwards imprisoneef 
on account of hn poem Die l^odten an die Lebendm» On 
being liberated by verdict of tlie juiy, he removed to Co- 
logne, to assist in the management of the Nem Rheinische 
Ztdang^ During this year also ho published his February 
hldiige and Die Revolution. Zumchen den Garben^ eine 
Nachleee dlterer Gedichte, appeared in 1849, and Eeue poli- 
tische und sociale Gedidite in 1850. Fresh mqieachmentB 
drove Freiligrath again to London in 1851, and he once 
more returned for a livelihood to the prosaic existence of the 
desk and oflice 8to\)l, still, however, devoting his leisure 
hours to literature, and specially to those translations from 
the English poets which in Germany have earned him a 
position equal to Ruckert’s as a translator of English verse. 
In 1854 he published a selection of translations from English, 
iScotch, and Irish literature, entitled The Rose^ Thistle^ and 
Shamrock; also Dielituny und Dichter^ eiue Antholoyie. His 
translation of Longfellow’s lHawatha appeared 1857. He 
also translated Oymbeline and the Winter^ Tale for a German 
edition of Shakespeare, edited by Bodenstedt. In 1866 a 
national testimonial, which ultimately reached the sum of 
60,000 thalers, was set on foot in Germany, for the purpose 
of providing a j>enbion for the poet in his old age , und 
when, two years later, a general amnesty was granted to 
political oireuders, Freiligrath returned to his native country, 
and was received with public enthusiasm. He now settled 
in Stuttgiut, where, at the beginning of the Franco- 
German war, he wrote some since 2 >i>pnlar songs, such as 
JIarrah Germania f and the Trompete von Gravehtite. He 
removed to Cannstadt in 1875, and died there, Match 18, 
1876. An eilition of his collected works was published at 
Stuttgart (G vols. 1870, 2 vols. 1871, and since) and there 
is also a TauchiiiU CMliiion, containing a selection of some 
of Freihgi’ath’s best known poems, translated into English 
by various authois, ami edited by his daughter Mrs Fieih- 
grath Kroeker (1809 and 1871). 

l*oworful as Freiligrath’s poetry is, and masterly as his 
diction and rhythm are admitted to be, he is yet W’uiiting in 
the tenderness of a (’haimsso, or the exquisite subtlety of a 
Eleine. The principal charm of his poetry lies m its entire 
originality. Ho came, beh)UgLng to no school' of versifiers, 
at a time wdien idd tastes were being cast oif, and novelty 
was lestlessly desiicd, und lie has been fitly christened a 
balm brer /tender Fort He was original in style of thought 
and choice of subject, while in many of his poems, such 
a 4 his Iceland Tea^ Ekatiny Neyro^ Revenye of the 

Flowers, Lions Ride, and many of his grim, n'volutionary 
panibles, there is even an element of tlie fantastic — the 
bizarre. And it was a part of this native originality of 
mind which made Freiligrath so eminently a cosm(>politan 
}»oet. He was no tiaveller, and spent the greater part of 
his days in a dusty counting house ; yet, few as his sources 
of insjuration could liavebeeii, — he himself acknowledges the 
old Rilderbtbel of his childhood as one, while uthcis have 
traced them to the busy docks and strange cargoes oi a 
seaimrt tow^n,- Ids fancy was rarely contented with linger- 
ing among the scenery and legends at home, but branched 
rather into new paths, into the distant parts of the cartli, — 
into the Weltferne. This love of the Weltfeme, however, pre- 
dominates only III his earlier Gedichie, to which the intense 
2 >atnotiHm of his later muse is a strange contrast. In 
Flnglaud Freihgrath’a jiolitical jioetry is of secondary 
interest ; for to the British intellect it is scarcely compre- 
hensible how such effusions — grim, outspoken, as they are — 
should be a sufficient cause for imprisonment, or sn almost 
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life-loitg ejtOe ; and as poems of occasion — although that 
occasion was a revolution — they rank lower with the literary 
critic than the purely imaginative poetry of his youth. 
But by most Qemans Freiligrath is best remembered as 
th^ political poet ; while among the countrymen of his own 
party, old political friends and fell:>w exiles, he has been 
called a poet martyr, the “ bard of freedom,” and inspired 
singer of the revolution.” (F. M.) 

FEEIND, John (1675-1728), English physician, was 
born in 1675 at Croton in Northamptonshire. He made 
great progress in classical knowledge under Dr Busby at 
Westmiuster, aud at Christ Churcli, Oxford, under Dr 
Aldrich, and while still very young, produci*d, along with 
Foulkes, an excellent edition of the speeches of jEschines 
and Demosthenes on the affair of Ctosiphoti. After this 
he began the study of medicine, and having proved his 
scientific attainments by various treatises was appointed 
professor of chemistry at Oxford in 1704. In the following 
year he accompanied the English army, under the carl of 
Peterborough, into Spain, and, on returning home in 1707, 
wrote ail account of the expedition which attained great 
popularity. Two years later he published his PreUctiones 
Chif/iictef which ho dedicated to Sir Isaac Newton. In 
1711 ho was elected fellow of the Royal Society. Shortly 
after his return in 1713 from Flanders, whither lie had ac- 
companied the British troo[»s, lie took up his residence in 
London, whore he soon obtained a great reputation as a 
phyiiciau. In 1716 he became fellow of the college of phy- 
sicians, of which he was chosen one of the censors in 1718, 
and Harveian orator in 1720. In 1722 he entered parlia- 
ment us member for Launceston in Ooruvvall, but, being sus- 
pected of favouring tbe cause of tlie exiled Stuarts, he spent 
half of that year in the Tower. During lus imprisomuont 
he conceived the plan of his most important and valuable 
work, T/ie Ilhtort/ of Physicy of which the first [lart 
appeared in 1725, aud tbe second in the following year. In 
the latter year ho was appointtd physician to Queen 
Caroline, au office which he held till his death, 26th July 
1728. A complete edition of his Latin works, with a Jjatin 
translation of the Jllsiory <f Pky si edited by Dr Wigan, 
was published in London in 1732. A monument was 
erected to Freind in Westminster Abbey. 

FHEfUE, Fkancusco Joze (1713-1773), a Portuguese 
historian and phdologist, was bora at Lisbon lu 1713. Jle 
belonged to the monastic society of Si Pliilii) Neri, and 
was a zealous member of the literary association know’n as 
the Academy of Arcadians, in connexioii with which he 
adopted the ])seudonyin of Can dido Lusitano. He coutii- 
butcil much to the improvement of the style of the Portii- 
giiesB prose literature, but his endeavour to effect a reforma- 
tion in the national poetry by a translation of Horace’s Arn 
Poetica was less successful. The work in which lie set 
forth his opinions regarding the vicious taste pervading the 
current Portuguese [>rose literature is entitled Ma.rntu(s 
sobrt a Arte Oraforia, and is preceded by a chronological 
table fonni ug almost a social and physical history of Portu- 
gal. His best known work, however, is his VtUa do Infant 
JD. Ilenriifne, which has given him a place in the first rank 
of i^ortiiguese historians. He also WTote an account of the 
great earthquake of 1775, and his Pc/fexio/isfinr la Lawjut 
Portayaise was published in 1812 by the Lisbon society 
for the promoHon of useful knowledge. He died in 1773. 

FHEI8CIHJTZ is, in German folklore, a marksman who 
by a compact with the devil has obtained a certain number 
of bullets destined lu hit without fail whatever object he 
wishes. As the legend is usually told, six of the Freikuyeln 
or ‘‘ free bull 3ts ” are thus subservient to the marksman’s 
will, but the seventh is at the absolute disposal of tbe devil 
himself. Various methods were adopted in order to procure 
possession of the marvellous missiles. According to one 


the marksman, instead of swallowing the sacramental host, 
kept it aud fixed it on a tree, shot at it, and caused it to 
bleed great drops of blood, gathered tbe drops on q piece 
of cloth and reduced the whole to ashes, and then with 
these ashes added the requisite virtue to the lead of which 
his bullets were made. Various vegetable or auimul sub- 
stances had the reputation of serving the same purpose. 
Stories about the Freischutx were especially common in 
Germany during the 14th, 15th, aud 16th centuries; but 
the first time that the legend was turned to literary profit 
is said to have been by Apel in the Gesptnsirrhnrk or 
“Book of Oho.^ts.” It has become universally known as 
the basis of Weber’.s opera Per FreUehiUs (1821), the libretto 
of which was written by Friedrich ivind, who had sug- 
gested ApePs story as an excellent theme for the conijioser. 
Tlie name by w'hich the Freischutz is known in French is 
Robin des Bois. According to some mythologistd, the 
legend is to bo traced back to the great solar myth. 

See Kind, Fret/srhilfthuth^ lA*ipsie, 1843; Jicimedts Jimn MmuitH, 
Felnuary 1855, Grasse, Die Qiulkdas PiLMnitZy DreHcieii, 1876. 

FREISING, Fueysing, or Fkeihinokk, a town uf 
Bavaria, district of Dpper Bavaria, is siluatcd on the laar, 
20 miles N.N.E. of Munich. It has breweries, distilleries, 
dyoworks, sawmills, and machine factories. Among the 
principal buildings are the cutheilral (fainoUM f(»r its crypt), 
erected in the cud of the 12th century, the town hall, the 
Jyceum, and the gymnasium. Fieising is a ver> ancient 
towni, and is said to have been fiuinded by the Romans. 
It at any rate existed as early as 444 and was made 
the seat of a bishop in 724. In 1802 the bishtqiiic was 
united to the newly -created archbishopric uf Munich, whose 
occupant bears tlio title of Freising as well as Munich. 
The population of Freising in 1875 was 8252. 

FRKIVVALDAU, a towm in Austrian Silesia, circlo of 
Troppiui, 18 situated in a pleasant valley 40 iiulos W'.N.W. 
of Tropj)au. It was formerly a protection-town of the arch- 
bishopric of Broshiu, ami posseSHOs an old castle and a largo 
church. Its iudusfcnos are linen and cotton w^oaving, flax- 
fo[>inning, aud wax-bleaching About a mile and a half 
distant is the wodl-known hydroi)atbic estublisliinent of 
Grafcnberg. In 1865 the })opnlution of Freiwaldau, 
iiicliuliijg suburbs, was 5242. 

FRl^JUS, the aneicnt Fornm Jnhi^ a town of France, 
depsirtmcMit of Var, about a mile from the ^fediterruncan, 
aud 15 miles S.E. uf Draguignan. It is the seat of a bishop, 
aud has some handsome nioo(3rn buildings, among which 
are the cathedral and tho e]>iseopal palace, both ol Gothic 
architecture, ami CMUistructed partly ot the remains of 
Roman edifices. It possesses nianufactiires of cork and 
soap, and among the minerals of the ninghbourhood are 
coal, piimico stone, Jasper, and amethyst. FiVjus 

took its name from Juliua Ciosar, who is said to have 
e.stal)lished a Rt»niau colony there. It was improved by 
Augustus, and in the time of the subsequent emperors it 
became an important naval station. Among the remaiuB 
of the ancient tuwm are a triumphal arch, a lunied amphi- 
theatre, truces ot two moles which formed the entrance of 
the j)oit, and portions of a fine aqueduct, whicli brought 
the whalers of the Siagne into the town from a distance of 
20 miles. Traces of the old walls of the town are also 
visible. Tin* port, which communicated with the sea by 
means of a cunal, hiis been dried up, and its site is now oc- 
cupied by gardens. At Si Raphael, a fishing village about 
a mile and a half distant, Napoleon disembarked on his re- 
turn from Egy{)t in 1799, and re-embarked for Elba lu 
1814. The population of Frdjus in 1876 was 2791. See 
Texier, Mionoires svr la ville et I e port de FrijuSy 1847. 

FREMONT, a city of the United States of America, 
capital of Samlusky county, Ohio, is situated on the San- 
dusky nver at tbe head of navigation, 30 miles east of 
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Toledo by rail. Steamers ply between the dty and the 
principal ports of Lake Erie, and it has manufactories of 
woollens, sashes, and blinds, flour mills, and engineering 
works. The late Mr Birchard bc^pieathed to the city land 
tor two public parks, and $50,000 for a public library, the 
liuilduig for which is erected on the Fort Stephenson 
[>ro[>t*rty, the scone of the gallant and successful defence of 
(jenorat CVoghan agiin^nt a superior force of the British and 
rudians, August 1st and 2d, 1813» The population of 
Freiijout in 1^70 was 5i55. 

FIIENCIT, Ni( iioLA« (1604-1678), an Irish political 
pamphlet iHT, was born in Wexford in 1604. After receiv- 
ing ordination at Louvain, he became lioman Catholic 
priest at Wcxfoid, and in 1643 he was appointed bishop 
rd Ferns. Having taken a preuninent part in the political 
distuilMuccs ot this period, he deemed it prudent, after the 
un'v**isal Hubmission wdiich iollowed the storming of Wex- 
ford f)liver Cromwell, to retire to Brussels, where, in 
167)2, ho published his attack on Ormond, entitled The 
Vnkiwl Dennitr of Loyal Men and True Frienth^ and 
shortly afterwards The Uieedimj Tphiyenia, Tlie most im- 
poitant of his other pamphlets is the aSWc and Settlement of 
hefnud. Shortly before his death, which tx)k place 
August 23, 1678, he was nominated coadjutor-archbishop 
of (Ihent The HiMoncal IVorh'e of Bishoj) French, com- 
prising the iramphlets above named and several others, were 
published at London in 1846 in 2 vols., and a notice of 
him will bo found in T. D. McGee’s /rut/i Writers of the 
Xlth Cent ary y London, 1816 

FilEllE, John Hookham (1709-1841), an English 
diplomatist and author, wras born in London, May 21, 
1769. Ilia father, John Frero, a geiitlomun of a good 
Suffolk family, had l>een educated at Cuius College, Cam- 
bridge, ami would have been senior wrangler m 1763 
but for the powerful competition of Paley; his mother, 
daughter of Mr John Hookham, a rich London merchant, 
w'UH a lady of no small ability and culture, accustomed to 
amuse her leisure with the pleasures of versification ; and 
his fdthoFs sister Ellinor was married to Sir John Fciin, the 
leirned editor of the Poston Letters^ and coutrib\ited with 
her own pen to the formation of a library of fiction for 
chihlrmi. Young Frero was sent to Eton in 1785, and 
there began that intimacy with Canning which so greatly 
affected his after life. From Eton ho went to his fathei’s 
college at Cambridge, and graduated B.A. in 1792 and 
M.A. in 1795. He entered public service in the foreign 
oflice under Lord Grenville, and sat from 1796 to 1802 os 
member of parliament for the close borough of Looe in 
(’’urn wall. From las boyhood he had boon a warm admirer 
of Pitt, and along with Canning he entered heart and soul 
into the (lefence of liis Government, and contributed freely 
to tlie pages of the Autl-Jacohin, On Canning’s removal 
to the board of trade in 1799 ho succeeded him as under 
secretary of state ; in October 1800 ho was appointed envoy 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Lisbon ; and on Seji- 
teiubcr 1 802 ho was transferred to Spain, v\here he remained 
for two }ears. Ho w^as recalled on account of a personal 
disagreement ho had with the “ Prince of Peace,” but bis 
conduct was approved by the ministry, and in 1808 ho was 
again sent out as plenipotoutiary to Ferdinand VII. The 
condition of Spain rendered his position a very responsible 
and dilUcult one, but had it not been for one unfortunate 
step ho would have loft the country with greatly increased 
reputation. When Napoleon began to advance on Madrid 
it became a matliT of supreme importance to decide whether 
Sir John Moore, who was then in the north of Spain, should 
endeavour to anticipate the occupation of the capital or 
merely make good his retreat, and if he did retreat whether 
ho should do so hy Portugal or by Galicia. Frere was 
strongly of opinion that the bolder was tbe,better course, and 


be urged bb views on Sir Moore witib aud 

fearless persistency that on one occasion at least overstepped ' ^ 

the limits of his commission. After the disastrous retreat to 
Corunna, the public accused Frere of having by his advice 
endangered the British army, and though no direct censure 
was passed upon his conduct by the Government, he 
called home, and tlie Marquis of Wellesley was appointed in 
his placa Thus ended Frere’s public life. He afterwards 
refused to undertake an embassy to St Petersburg, and 
twice declined the honour of a jicerage. In 1816 he 
married Elizabeth Jemima, dowager countess of Erroll, and 
in 1820, on account of her failing health, he went with her 
to the Mediterranean. There he finally settled in Malta, 
and though he afterwards visited England more than once, 
the rest of his life was for the most part spent in the island 
of his choice. In quiet retirement he devoted himself to 
various literary labours, studied his favourite Greek authors, 
and taught himself Hebrew and Maltese. His hospitality 
was Well known to many an English guest, and his charities 
and courtesies endeared him to his Maltese neighbours ; and 
when he died in 1841, his loss was evidently regarded by 
rich and poor as a common calamity. 

Freru*8 litfrary ability was early displayc^d. He wunti contiihator 
al Kiou to the 8i*hool mnga/me known as theil/trrot’ovw, oral gamed 
the membt'rs’ prize at Canibiidge in 1792 by an essay on thehtrun^e 
question, ** WieJluT it were tiosaihle to hoj»e for nnprovenient in 
morals and the eultivution of virtue in the using republic of Botany 
Bay f” Duiing the fiist pericwl of his public life he was one of the 
chief writers in the Anti-Jacohm, coutnbuting, among other piet es, 

“The Ix>ves of the Triangles,’* a clever parotfy of Daixiin’s “Loves 
of the Plants,’* and shanng with Paniuug the honoui of ‘"The 
Needy Kiufe-Gruulei” and “The hoveiK, ’ In 1817 he published 
a mo(»k- heroic j»oein entith'd, Prosi^eduHand Spuuwm of an %nfendf*d 
Katiotmt IVork hy Wdham mid Hdimi WhisUeo'aft, of Sfow-Markd^ 

%n Suffolk, Jianicss ttTui OoUarnmler^ intended to comprise tie most 
intertstiug mirticulars relating to King Aithut and 1ns Jtoifmi 2'ahh, 

It atiructed consideiablc aiieution ut the time, and though it was 
afteiwanis oompiiratively foigotten, it served to bung iiguiii intt> 
fashion the oetiive stanza of the Italians, and foinied, as (>ii at le.iht 
tts its veisihcation was eonccmeil, the neknowle«lgetl inod< 1 of B^ loii’^ 
ly-igs) Much gti'aier imiiortance attached to the tianslations of 
Aristophanes, by wlui'h indeed Freie occiqnes an alniobt unrivalled 
position in English hteiaturo. The princii>li‘s at coiding to vhuh 
lie conducted his task were ehnidated in an ni tide on Mite beH’s 
AristophaatM, wtiich he ('ontributed to The Quarterly linueu^ vol. 
xxiii. The translations of 7"he Acharnians, The Knights, The 
Birds, and The Progs were ]»rivntcly printed, niid were lust bi’oiight 
into gen<‘ral notice by Sir (L C’onicwidl Lewis in the Clas^aal 
Museum foi 1847. They were followed some time altei by Theogms 
Jtestitntus, or the /xrsnnal history of th< jfoet Theognis, rid need frmn 
an analysis of his ejrusltng fragments, Frero’s complete W’ork^ 
won‘ published in 1871, with a laeinoii by las nephews, W. E. and 
Sir Baltic Ficjt, and leiuhed a second edition in 1874. (’ompure 
also an aiticle in the Kodh Amencan Hcriew, vol. cvii., 18C8 

FlllSlRET, Nicholas (1688-1749), a French scholar, one 
of the most learned men of his ago, was born at Puns, 
February 7 or 15, 1688. His father was procureur to the 
parliament of Paris, and destined him to the profession of 
the law. His passion fur knowledge declared itself almost 
from his birth ; and so early did he apply himself to studies 
of the most diverse kind, and accumulate vast stores of in- 
formation, that he scarcely seemed to have any childhood. 

His precocity in learning and literary labour appears to 
rival even that of John Stuart Mill. He had forliis tutors 
the historian Rollin and Father Desmolets. Amongst his 
early studies history, chronology, and mythology htdd a 
prominent place. To please his father he studied law and 
began to practice as a pleader ; but the force of his genius 
soon carried him into his own path. At nineteen he was 
admitted to a society of learned men who sought more freen 
dom of discussion tlian w*a8 to be bad within the Academy, 
and he road before them memoii*s on the religion of the 
Greeks, on the worship of Bacchus, of Ceres, of Cybele, and 
of Apollo. The astonishing reputation which he gained for 
leaniing, and the infinence of the eminent men whose friend- 
ship he enjoyed, opened the way for his recognition by the 
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Acudem^. fie wait ImSly tw^tynsiac yelum oi age when he 
Wae admitted as pupil to the Academy of Inscriptions. One 
of the first memoirs which he read was a leaniod and criti- 
cal discourse Snr VOHgine dt» Fran^ais* His views, well- 
p;rounded, unusual, and audacious, excited great indignation 
1 ^ Hxe Abb6 Vertot, who had written on the same subject 
in a manner more flattering to the vanity of Frenchmen, 
and he denounced FrtSret to the Government as a libeller of 
the monarchy. A lettre de cachet was issued, and Frdret 
was sent to the Bastille He was thus silenced on the 
perilous subject, and his memoir even remained unpublished 
till nearly fifty years after his death. During his six 
months of confinement — “a solitude,’* ho says, whoso 
tranquillity there was nothing to disturb” — he devoted him- 
self to the study of the works of Xenophon, the fruit of 
which appeared later in his memoir on the Cyrointdia, 
The assertion, frequently repeated, that he was allowed to 
read nothing Jjut Bayle’s famous Dictionary^ and that he 
nearly learnt it by heart and imbibed all its scepticism, is 
entirely untrue and unjust. From the time of his liberation 
in June 1715 his life was uneventful. It was a life of the 
most simple, pure, and complete devotion to knowledge, 
with absolute indifference to fame. In January 171G he 
was received associate of the Academy, and in December 
1742 ho was made perpetual secretary. He lived and 
laboured without intermission for the inteiests and the 
honour of the Academy, not even claiming any property in 
his own writings, which almost all remained unpublished 
till after his death. The list of his memoirs occupies four 
columns of the Nouvdle Biographic GHcraJe. They treat 
of a large variety of subjects, chiefly in the fields of history, 
chronology, geography, mythology, and religion. Through- 
out he appears as the keen, learned, and original critic ; 
examining into the comparative value and credibility of 
documents, distinguishing between the mythical and the 
historical, and separating traditions with an historical element 
from pure fables and legends. lie rejected the extreme 
pretensions of the chronology of Egypt and China, and at 
the same time controverted the scheme of Sir Isaac Newton 
as too limited. He investigated the mythology not only of 
the Greeks, but of the Colts, the Germans, the Chinese, and j 
the Indians, and was a vigorous opponent of “ euhem eristic” 
interpretation, lie was one of the first scholars of Euiopo 
to undertake the study of the Chinese language ; and in 
this he was engaged at the time of his committal to the 
Bastille. In addition to these labours and acquirements 
Friiret made himself master of modern literature, and was 
intimately acquainted with the dramatic works of tho 
French, Italian, English, and Spanish poets. His multi- 
tarious pursuits left him no time for carrying on the pub- 
lication of the Mhnoires of the Academy, an enormous arroar 
of which had to be made up by his successor. He died at 
Paris, March S, 1749. 

Long after his death seveial woiks of an atheistic character were 
falaely attnhuted to liim, and were long beheved to be his These 
were the JSuamen entique dea ajmloqiatea dc tn religion chrHumne 
(1766), lM>Urc de Thraeyhuh A Lcim^pCy piiiited in London about 
1768, and a few others. They weie republished under the title of 
(Euvres philosophupuia in 1776. It is now believed that they were 
put forth in Fr^ret’^s name by Holbaeh, Naigeon, and Lagrange, and 
that Floret had nothing whatever to do with them. A very de- 
fective and inaccurate edition of Freret’s works was publiahwl in 
1796-1799. A new and complete e<iition was projected hv Chani- 
>ollion-Figeac, hut of this only the first volume appeared (1825). 
iis manuscripts, after passing through many hands, were deposited 
in the library of the Institute. 

FKfiRON, J^UK Cathekink (1719-1776), a French 
critic and controversialist, was born at Quimper in 1719. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, and made such rapid pro- 
gress in hi^i studies that before the age of twenty he was 
appointed professor at the college of Louis-le-Qrand. On 
resigning his connexion with the Jesuits in 1739, he was 


employed by the Abb4 des Fontaines as a contributor to his 
Ohaervatione sttr lea £criH Modmm. After the death of the 
latter in 174C he founded a similar journal of his own, en- 
titled Lettres de la Comieese eff ^ It was suppressed 

in 1749, but he immediately replaced it hy Lettres sur g^cel- 
qnes emV# de ce iempSy which, with the exception of a short 
suspension in 1752, on account of an attack on the charac- 
ter of Voltaire, was continued till 1754, when it was suc- 
ceeded by the more ambitiouH VAnnee Litihaiie, His 
death at Paris on the lOtliMmch 1776 is said to have been 
hastened by tho tempoiary suppression of this journal. 
Fr<5ron is novi lemembeied solely for his attacks on Voltaire 
and the Encyclopedists, and the fame of his criticisms is not 
due to their inherent merits, uhich, notwithstanding a 
cettain clever malignity, are very slight, but to the retalia- 
tions they provoked on the ]»a!t of Voltaire, who, besides 
attacking him in epigrams, ami even incidentally in some of 
his tragedies, directed against him a virulent satire entitled 
Le Pauore Diablv^ and also made him the principal person- 
age in a comedy in which the jimrnal of Fr<$rou 

is dc.signuted IJAuc iMthairt, 

Results comluctiag the soinals already moutioiicil, Fnhoii is the 
autho! of ihh aur la hataillt dt Fonttnoij^ 1746, Bistoirv de Marie 
Ftuart^ 1742, m 2 \ols ; iimi llisiom dt Viuiptre d'^U/nnafine, 
1771, in 8 volb. S(o Th. Is’isunl, Jji, KnunniH di l^otlairCf IHbZ; 
Ikspoib, Jouniah'tfts it jonniatt^i du XVUh sUclt ^ nnitlielemy, 
Lfs Confi ssiona dcFchum ; ( 'h Mmmcdi t, Fr^roUy ou Villiistrc critique, 
1864; Frtron, sa vu, souvenir^*, &c., 1870. 

FBlUlON, Louis Stanislas (1765-1 802), a French Re- 
volutionisl, son of the preceding, was born at Paris in 1765. 
Ills name was on the death of his father, attached to 
DAnnec Litteraire, which was continued till 1790, and 
edited successively by the Abbc'*h Uoyoii and Geofi'roy. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution, FnSron, who was a school- 
fellow of Robesjiierre and Camille Desmoulins, established 
the violent journal IJOratcur du Pen pie, Conmussioued 
along with Barras in 1793 to establish the authority of the 
Convention at Marseilles and Toulon, he distinguished him- 
self equally with his colleague in tho atrocity of his re- 
prisals, but both afterwards joined the Thermidoriens, 
and Frt'Ton became tho loader of the Jeunesse Dm'ce, 
Ho then made his ])aper the official journal of the reaction- 
ists, and being sent by the Directory on a mission of peace 
to Marseilles he published in 1796 Mhnoire hietoriqiie snr 
la rmetion royale et snr les malh^urs dn midi. He died 
in 1802 at St Domingo, whore he was for a few months 
subprof cct. 

FRESCO. Fresco-painting is the art of mural painting 
upon freshly-l aide plaster lime whilst it remains damp, with 
colours cai)ablo of resisting the caustic action of the lime 
wuth which they are mixed or brought into contact. F'resco- 
pamting might be called lime-painting, lime being the 
vehicle with which the coh)urs are fixed, but the term 
would not be sufficiently distinctive, because colours mixed 
with lime may be applied under certain conditions to jilaster 
which has been allowed to dry, an art which the Italians 
call painting “a secco,** to distinguish it from ‘‘a fresco” 
or painting on newly-laid and still wet plaster. The art of 
painting with colours mixed with lime is very ancient ; it 
was in use in Egypt from the remotest periods of the 
monumental history of that country ; but as it was carried 
to perfection by the Italians, it is needless to trace its de- 
velopment elsewhere than in Italy, where the most primitive 
examples — those existing in Etruscan sepulchral chambers 
dug in tufa — are marked by technical peculiarities which 
survive in fresco-painting to this day. The walls of tufa 
were prepared by being whitewashed with lime, — a method 
revived in mediieval mural pictures ; and the outlines of 
the figures wore drawn with a metal point or stylus, and 
subsequently coloured on the whitewash, which from the 
percolation of water through the tufa remained permanently 
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damp. In examples at Chiusi this outline is found limited 
exclusively to the external forms of the figures, a custom 
which reappears in mediaeval pictures of the school of the 
neighbouring Sieni, whilst drawing on wet plaster with the 
stylus belongs to this art in every age. The colours used 
were earths, which were mixed with lime and laid on m 
hat tints, and earths for the most part are the colours still 
employed in fresco-painting. The Bomans, probably owing 
to Greek inhuonco and example, carried the art much 
further than their Etruscan predecessors, and established 
real frescopainting in Italy. Vitmvius remarks, Colours 
when carefully applied on moist stucco do not therefore 
fade, but last for ever. Stuccoed walls, when well executed, 
do not easily become dirty, nor do they lose their colours 
when they require to be washed, unless the painting was 
carolesdy done, or executed after the surface was dry.^* 
Tills IS emphatically descriptive of fresco-painting. In 
this ait It IS essential that a given amount of plaster 
be laid for the painter at one time, — in modern practice 
only enough for a day’s work, — and therefore frescos are 
readily recognized by the joinings in the jilftster# most fre- 
quently following the outlines of the figures or other objects. 
Those joinings vary in distinctness in different works accord- 
ing to the skill of the plasterer. Sometimes they are 
clearly perceptible, at other times they are only discoverable 
on minute examination. It has been observed on painted 
walls in Pompeii that such joinings exist, but they are 
further apart and less frequent than in modern works gene- 
rally, suggesting either that the ancient artists painted 
more rapidly, or that several worked together on the same 
sheet of plaster, or that they knew how to keep the plaster 
fresh for more than one day, which, considering their great 
tochuicul skill, is not improbable. Such wide divisions are 
found in the fragments of a mural painting of the 14th 
century existing in Sta Croce, and in others by Paolo 
Uccello, but this is explained by the completion of these 
pictures in distemper, whilst the Pomiioiau paintings are 
in fresco ; for, besides the joinings, which are n(»t inoon- 
flistoiit with the presence of tempera, there are also marks 
showing the use of the stylus on daia[i plaster, and by 
experiments made by the late Sir Humphry Davy, it has 
been shown that all the colours employed eoiitam lime ; 
therefore they are fresco and not tempera. 

It may be doubted whether any works of art produced 
in later times could have withstood the trials to which the 
mural paintings of Pompeii have been subjected from tho 
action of heat and damp, tho hitter for centuries, without 
serious damage. The expression of Vitruvius that they 
would last tor over has been so far justified. The processes 
of tho ancients were not limited to fresco-painting ; they 
wore familiar with others of great beauty and durability, 
but these do not enter within the scope of tlio present notica 
Tho construction of the walls and the system of plastering 
then in use are more im[)ortant subjects of inquiry in 
couuoxion with fresco. Those unsurpassed builders, the 
Homans, faced walls intended to be painted, with a lining 
of bricks set on edge, detached by a small space from the 
main structure to which it was secured with leaden clamps. 
This was a precaution against damp well worthy of 
imitation. Generally, three preparatory coats of plaster 
were laid on this brick facing or on any other description 
of wall, the first consisting of lime mixed with pounded 
brick anil poz/;olaua, the other two with lime and pozzo- 
lana. Tho finishing coat was freriuently composed of lime 
and pounded marble, which was Busce[)tible of an exquisite 
polish, after which it was painted by durable processes, 
the secret of which is now lost. For fresco- pain ting the 
last coat or intonaco consisted of lime mixed with sand only, 
A long gap now occurs in tho progress of mural painting. 
Its practice is feebly illustrated in tombs and catacombs. 
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interoeting historically, but of little value technically; 
Finally it was displaced for a time by mosaic, but it was 
again revived in the 13th century, that great epoch of the 
resuscitation of the fine arts. The works of Giunta Pisano 
and some of bis contemporaries in the upper church of St 
Francis at Assisi, executed in the first half of the f 3th 
century, clearly indicate a knowledge of a system of 
fresco. In a history of the practice of this art these mural 
paintings, with those of Cimabue and his colleagues or assist- 
ants, and those by Giotto and his followers, deserve sjiecial 
consideration. They illustrate the early processes of fresco 
and mural painting upon which all the methods subse- 
quently follow’ed were based. It is evident from the 
structure of the interior of the beautiful upper church of 
8t Francis that the architect did not provide for its being 
painted internally. It was complete in its admirable mas- 
onry, and when it was determined to paint it, the only 
preparatory process possible was to cover the aslar with a 
thin coat of intonaco about one-cighth of an inch in thick- 
ness. Any plan of preparatory coats of plaster in the 
Homan manner would have buried the string courses and 
other mouldings, and ruined the projiortions of the piers. 
True fresco-painting under such conditions was consequently 
very difficult, for the thin intonaco, laid on a stone wall 
wliicli could not be soaked with water, of necessity dried 
rapidly. The mixed art of fresco and distemper which w^aa 
thus made imperative at Assisi prevailed in mural painting, 
with certain modifications, for a long period everywhere. 

The following is a brief statonionb of the methods of 
Giuuta Fisano and Cimabuo. Both artists practised, if they 
did not inaugurate, the system of outlining their subjects 
on the walls, wliich coutiinicd for two centuries, till it was 
abandoned for the better plan of preparing cartoons. 
A sketch was first made, and was squared in tho usual 
manner with vortical and horizontal lines drawn to scale. 
The 8[>ace to be painted was then squared proportionately, 
and, guided by tho squares, the artist outlined his subject 
full size with charcoal on tho wall. This done, with a hair 
pencil and some ochre mixed with water he passed over the 
general lines, and then brushed off tho charcoal ; he next 
marked in the entire conq>ositioii with red ‘‘terra rossa” 
mixed ith water only, this time entering more into detail, 
and even indicating the chiaroscuro. Where the ancient 
I intonaco has fallen off, these red outlines are visible ; they 
have a mysterious grandeur, and those by the hand of 
Cimabue prove the possession on his part of freedom and 
power of drawing. Over these outlines the intonaco was 
spread in portions, and on it the artist marked the squares 
once more, and drew the outlines of the figures ho meant 
to paint. That the intonaco was prepared in sections is 
)»roved, not only by the visible lines in the plaster, but 
also by the falling off of the leg of a figure, showing the 
cut made by the artist when ho had finished his work. 
The cut follows the outline of the limb, and this process 
suffices to show that fresco-painting was practised in the 
first half of the 13th century, if any doubt should be 
entertained. The intonaco being spread, the artist painted 
his subject iu a slight manner with terra rossa, laying in 
tho chiaroscuro and details, after which the plaster was 
allowed to dry. Tlie picture thus prepared was then 
coloured in distemper, and completed in every part. By 
the aid of Vasari and of Ceimino Oennini a pupil of the 
school of Giotto, who completed his treatise on painting on 
tho 31 st July 1 437, we have clear statements of the methods 
j of mural painting followed by the Byzantine artists, and 
! subsequently by the Italians. Cennino, in the most express 
terms, states that mural pictures, although commenced in 
fresco, were always finished in distemper. The distempers 
i used were a mixture of egg, including both the albumen and 
I the yolk, with the milky fluid which exudes from twigs of 
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the fig tree ; made fx^m glue or from gum tragacanth 
ia alao mentioned. A list of the colours em[)loyed by 
Qiotto and his pupils and successors is given below ; and 
the same, there can be little doubt, were in use on the 
part of Giunta, of Cimabue, and their contemporaries. 
Amongst these white lead ]>layed an important part in 
painting on panels and on walls. All who are familiar with 
old pictures must have frequently seen those of black 
Madonnas and saints, held in especial veneration for their 
sanctity and antiquity. The colours with which they were 
painted were freely mixed with wdiite lead and with the 
yolk and albumen of egg, which darkeus whilst the white 
lead oxidizes ; hence their present state. 

This partially explains the singular aiq>earaiice presented 
by the mural pictures of Giunta at Assisi, in which the 
shadows are rod executed in fresco, and the lights tHiiufced 
in distemper are black. The explanation is not entirely 
satisfactory, however, for the change is not universal, and m 
a considerable number of the pictures the colours have not 
changed ; but w^herever dami> lias penetrated, the puintings 
have become very dark ; the microscope would }u*obably 
show that this is due to the presence of fungus, the pro- 
duce of tlie egg distemper. As the w^orks attiibuted to 
Ciinabue are for the most part in better preservation than 
those given to Giunta, they suggest that this great artist, 
who did so much for design, also unproved the technical 
processes of mural art. He unihnibtedly curried fresco- 
painting further, altlioiigb on thin intoiiaco ; but ho pre- 
paied for the linnshing processes as his ]»redecessors had 
done. This statement is based upon the exaniiimtiou of a 
Madonna and Child with Angels in the lower church ot 
St Francis, which is executed in the same manner as the 
pictures in the u])[»er church ascribed to Giunta. This 
fragment is so noble in design, the heads are so beautiful, 
the w'hole work is so much better than the picture of the 
Horgo Allegri, uow^ in St Mana Novella Florence, that 
although in its metlnid it is like the works of Giunta, in 
design it is far bc^^oiid his pow'ers. (hmabue’s method of 
(‘Utlining on the wall has been described , but there are 
traces of his use of the stylus, to W'hicli ho had recourse 
W'hen he wished to alter an outline after the work w^as 
begun, and it is therefore evident tliat the plaster was 
damp when he had recourse to this instrument. His jire- 
paratious in fresco being dry, he proceeded to paint the 
shadows of flesh with terra vert in distemper, and then 
modelled the features with the roLjuisite colours. That he 
heightened the lights with wdiite lead is apparent, for these 
have become black even in places which daiu[> did not reach. 
A glaring example of this is tlie table-cloth in a picture of 
the Marriage at Cana in GalUlee, which, once white, is 
now an intense black ; the plates, viands, and vases upon it 
are unchanged in colour ; these no doubt are in pure fresco, 
which explains the dififereiice. 

We cun form no idea now of the splendid appearance 
which the paintings in the interior of St Francis jiresented 
when newly done. There are abundant traces of the use 
of a mordant for gilding, showing that the high lights upon 
dresses and the edges of folds were gilt, as well as 
embroideries on the borders, and on the aureoles of saints. 
It is obvious that such ideas were derived from mosaics, in 
which the lights sparkle with gold. Regarded simply as 
decorative art, these paintings at Assisi, wdth their clear 
bright colouring, the rich gilding, and wdth the w’indows 
filled with coloured glass, must have been magnificent. 
The art was very conventional, still the beginnings are 
perceptible of a higher imitative system, and of a growing 
appreciation of truth to nature. The heads of angels are 
characterized by expressive beauty ; the bride in the Mar- 
riage at Cana has a very pleasing face, and even the idea 
of portraiture is observable; the look of surprise in the 
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countenance of the husband is naturally expressed, and 
with good taste. Those who have wot been these paint- 
iiigs, and only judge of the merits of Cimabue by his altar- 
pieces at Florence, can have little conception of the ability 
of this remarkable artist. 

Beneath the iiamtings of Cimabue, and under the gallery 
which represents a triforium, range the mural pictures of 
Giotto and his contemporaries or pupils. By Giotto the art 
of fresco received a new iuipotiis ; he continiieil the mixed 
method then prevalent, but with a more moderate use of 
distemper, and laid the foundation of the system carried to 
peifectiou hy his greatest successors, 'rho part of the wall 
uhich was assigned to him ap}>arently admitted of thicker 
plastering, lor he caused preparatory coat.s of plaster to 
be spread with due care ; on the lost of these, uheii dry, 
he no doubt made his outlines according to the manner of 
his predecessors, and over those the intonnco was distributed 
with singular dexterity, riastenng in his Lime was a hranch 
of fine art, so that it is at all times ditlicult to discover the 
joinings in the woiks of Giotto and his fnllovMUs. An 
account of his method of mural puintiiig will convey a 
clear idea of the technical processes improved by iiim and 
followed by other artists after him. 

The lime prepared for the intonaeo having been kept till 
it had paited with mueh of its caustic quality, was mixed 
with sand in the projjortiou of two of sand to one of lime. 
The pigments used wTre:— White — biancoaangit>vinini, or 
lime carefully ground with pure water and dried in the 
sun ill the form of cukes ; black — cliarcoal ot vine wood, 
a black chalk, or lamp black ; rod— cinubrese, a red earth 
of intense colour, and sinopia, a lighter red, also an cailh, 
and burnt ochie ; aniatista — not now known by this name, 
but a fine purple red; green — terra vert; yellow— two 
qualities of ochre, dark and light, and giallolino, which 
resembled Naples yellow in lone. Tins is a voiy moderate 
palette, but it was supplemented by the colours subhC- 
quently applied in distemper. These were orpiment, cin- 
abro (a red oxide), German blue (apparently a cobalt), 
vermilion, lake, verdigiis, indigo, and white lead. When 
the picture was conmiciiccd in fresco, ]>articular grounds 
w^cre laid on the wet plaster in jaeparution for the colours 
whicli were to follow ; for instance, the sky to be painted 
blue ill distemper w^as prepared witli a deep red (ciiiabreso) 
in fiosco. The virgin’s blue robe was first grounded with 
black mixed with red, and then jiainted wuth blue mixed 
with size prepared fnmi glue, for red of egg would have 
made it green. The blue, however, lias frequently become 
a bright green, spite of this care. There are luinieioiis ex- 
amples of these methods in pictures, extending from the 
ago of Giotto to that of Rajihacl. In a painting by Lijipo 
Memmi at Assisi a dark rich red in distemper is laid over 
a preparation of light red in fresco. Jiy Ghirlaiidajo a 
brown robe has been coloured in tempera over pale giey in 
fresco. The dark jiurjile robe of the Cardinal Buiiaventura 
in the fresco called the Dispute on the Sacrament, by 
Rajihael, is spread over a jireparation of red. Many other 
coses might bo cited were it necessary. The most singular 
of all was the preparation for painting trees and bushes by 
a ground in fresco of black, on which the leaves, branches, 
sprays, buds, and flowers wore executed of the proper colours 
in di8tem])er. Illustrations of this custom are observable 
in pictures by Orcagna, Pietro Laurati, Simone Memmi, 
Masolino, Paolo Uccello, and many other artists ; it did not 
survive the 15th century, and it is due to Masaccio to ]K)int 
out that he appears to have been the first to escape from 
this commonplace conventionality. 

The methods of mixing colours and tints and their use 
in painting were reduced to system, whether for painting 
drapery or the nude. It was usual to prepare three pots of 
each colour carefully graduated. Thus, for instance, in the 
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preparation of a fleih tint, a certain quantitr of lime, bianco- 
eangiova^iii, was mixed with red ; in another pot the same 
red, with niucli more lune ; two equal portions of those tints 
were mixed in the third pot : thus three equal gradations 
were secured. A head, hand, or any part of the body being 
drawn on the wet plaster with line lines with the brusl^ 
the shadows were [)aiuted with terra vert, thou, the lightest 
flesh tint being taken, the lights were put in. This done, 
the middle tint was u])plie(l, the junctions between the two 
tints being carefully softened ; next the darker colour was 
laid in, all those tones being fused together in a proper 
way. The operations wore repeated till sufficient solidity 
— inqiiHto —was obtained. Another and much lighter tone 
served to in irk the high lights, such as those on the nose, 
chin, ami parts of the ears ; lastly, the small and most 
brilliant pointsof light were touched with pure white, and 
the whites of the eyes wore painted. The artist next out- 
lined the nostrils, eyelids, and apertures of the ears with 
black, touched in the lower oyelids and the eyebrows with 
shades of sinopia, and with the same colour the nostrils, 
upper lip, and the line between the lips. The hair was 
broadly shaded with terra vert, and washed over with light 
ochre ; then the locks wore defined with dark ochre, and 
the lights pencilled with a much lighter tint of the same ; 
lastly, the outlines were strongthened with sinopia. Such 
usually were the methods pursued by Giotto and his fol- 
lowers. It is evident that ])ainting thus, according to a 
fixed system, a master and his trained pupils could act 
together and harmonize their work in a manner otherwise 
uuattamable At the Haine time the individuality of the 
artist was not obliterated by this prevalence of rule. In 
the fresciH attributed to Giotto and his followers or com 
l)eera, it is not difficult to distinguish the different handi- 
work. In some the green shadows are modified with a 
wanner tint ; in others the results are cold and formal ; 
some paint with soft gradations, others in a harder manner, 
but the dillerenoe between the artists is still more observ- 
able in the drawing and [iroportions of the figures. As 
guiding cartoons woru not prepared by the master; pro- 
bably the assistants or pupils were only provided with his 
sketches, which they enlarged on the wall with such skill 
as they possessed ; hence the varieties of proxiortion which 
are so remarkable. 

Draperies were painted with graduated colours prepared 
in the same way ; the lights, according to the usage of the 
Tuscan school, were heightened with pure white, and the 
shadows were glazed with washes of uumixed colour, show- 
ing that the intonaco must have been damp when these 
were applied or they would not have adhered. Thus in 
these [uctures the most important part of the work was 
}>ure fresco, whilst the tempera, although undoubtedly 
used, wa.s less freely applied by Giotto than by his master 
Ciniabtie and his predecessors, judging from tlie mural 
paintings at Assisi, To the taste and genius of Giotto 
was owing this great improvement in the technical pro- 
cesses of mural painting. 

The architectural details, where they occur as accessories 
or backgrounds, are carefully drawn and painted with in- 
finite gnico, and as architectural designs they are singularly 
beautiful, especially in the works of Giotto. It is true that 
they arc invariably too small in proportion to the figures, — 
a peculiarity which they probably owe to the imitation of 
similar adjuncts in unciont Koman bassi-rilievi. The con- 
ventional routine of thus designing backgrounds lasted for 
rather more than a hundred and fifty years. There is an 
appearance of perspective, showing observation, but no 
knowledge of optical laws. The method was in every re- | 
spoct analogous to that which regulated the drawing of 
very similar details iii ancient Roman art. 

These medheval mural pictures m Italy place painting 


much more upon an eqjoaliiy Ivitb the siater arts of ardbit 
tecture and sculptare than was the case in other paHs of 
Europe; they exhibit intense thought, sentiment, and as^ 
cetic religious expression. They have not the weird gran^ 
deur and sublimity of the designs of Oimabue, nor do t]|ey 
show eff’orts like his to represent ideal beauty ; but the^ 
approach much more nearly towards the representation of 
familiar nature, and the expression of human emotion. 
Still this art was conventional; of the Infinite and beautiful 
variety of inanimate nature, or of its effects of sunshine 
and shade, the artists had no perception whatever. 

The idea that painting possessed such a power had not 
yet been awakened ; but at the beginning of the 15 th cen- 
tury a genius was born who led it into new paths, and ex- 
ercised a good influence upon it, which produced the most 
beneficial results. Tommaso da San Giovanni, called Ma- 
saccio, was this great painter. Another artist, at the present 
time of a more widespread reputation, divide's the honours 
of the first portion of the 15th century with Masaccio, to 
whom, however, he was far inferior in originality or per- 
eex^tion of naturo^s variety and beauty. This was Fra Beato 
Angelico (see Fiesole). He continued the technical pro- 
cesses of the artists of the preceding century, and in his 
work mediieval jiaiuting culminated and bf*,came perfect 
technically; but before bo left the scene of his loving 
labours ho was so far influenced by the rising wave of the 
revival that ho abandoned Gothic forms in his accessories 
for timid imitations of classic architecture. 

In practice Fra Beato adhered to the last to the procejits 
of the older school, but with a freshness of colour, a beauty 
of form, and a grace of manipulation all his own. He 
finished his mural pictures with solid distemper of such 
peculiar excellence — very probably employing gum traga- 
canth, BO insoluble is the mixture — that it remains com- 
paratively unchanged ; and he transmitted to his successom 
the old schemes of x)reparatory grounds in fresco for the 
subsequent finishing coats in temxiera, which for so long a 
Ijeriod characterized monumental art. This is observable 
in many of his numerous works, and especially in his 
great mural painting of the Crucifixion in the chapter house 
of St Mark’s, Florence. In conformity with traditional 
custom, he laid in the sky in deep red in iiroxiaration for 
blue, which, however, has never been apxfiied. It is to be 
regretted that the x>ious artist did not finish this his most 
important work, but it illustrates in a very remarkable 
way how far he carried fresco before having recourse to 
distemper. 

The great and gifted painter Masaccio relinquished 
the precex>ts which had guided his predecessors and were 
X)ractiHed by his contemporary Fra Beato, as he departed 
from their methods of comi>QBition, drawing, and chiaroscuro. 
His insight into the true ax)pearances of nature was that of 
gouiiis, and he painted these with fidelity, and not con- 
ventionally, like the older masters. His art was a reve- 
lation : he burst through the routine by which painting had 
hitherto been bound ; it may be said that he anticipated all 
that was to be done after him, and that no artist, however 
great, of those who followed him could escajie finding in 
the works of this wonderful originator anticipations of his 
own qualities as an artist. They were studied as models 
by the greatest artists of succeeding times, by Michelangelo, 
and by Raphael, who imitated him to the extent of plagi- 
arism. Standing before the frescos of Masaccio we are 
introduced to now rules destined at a future time to regu- 
late the practice of the art. No frescos hitherto painted 
had been so pure ; they are not entirely free from retouch- 
ing in distemper, but this was reduced to a minimum, yet 
with the attainment of a richness of colour and a force of 


chiaroscuro never surjiassed. Masaccio could paint the 
effects of sunlight with extraordina^ power an^ brilliancy : 
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vrh&n he chose he could rivul the finish and refinement of > 
I^eonardo da Vinci ; he created the art of characteristic | 
portraiture, whilst he could rise to a lofty ideal He 
shadowed forth the power of form of Michelangelo, the ' 
neural dignity of llaphael, the brilliant chiaroscuro of ! 
Correggio, and the rich colour of Titian. He cast behind ' 
him the conventional patterndike landscape of hts prede- 
cessors, and hinted at a new and true idea of representing 
scenery. Technically he painted with an imposto, and a 
freedvim hitherto untbought of, except by hm reputed 
master Masolino da I'anicale, who had suificient insight 
in moments of his existence to escape from formalism and ' 
to feel the inlluonce of natura It is not to be won- | 
dered at that with such qualities as these Masaccio’s frescos 
should have been objects of study and admiration to gen- 
erations of artists. An aberration in modem criticism 
and a fantastic and somewhat weak devotion to medimval 
forms give a'transiout preference to the works of his devout 
contemporary; but in those of Masaccio the great prin- 
ciples of the revival rise brilliantly above the horizon ; in 
those of Fra Beato the ideas of the Middle Ages set with 
pure and tranquil ray. 

With the advancement of the art of painting we have a , 
discreditable decline in the requisite structural preparations, 
which has produced disastrous effects on many noble ' 
works of art. Frescos were only too frequently painted ’ 
upon ill-built rubble walls, with unequal surfaces, which 
wore not brought to a level by careful preparatory coats of , 
plaster. This is unfortunately exemjilified hi the frescos 
of Masaccio. The results of uneven surfaces are tlie ac- 
cumulation of dust on the pictures and of other impu- 
rities, seldom removed, and the removal of which is 
accompanied by a certain risk. The careful structure of 
the Uoinaus was known to their Italian successors, and was 
described by Leon Battista Alberti and other architects, 
but apjiarently with little effect. It is absolutely necessary | 
that walls intended to be painted upon should be very care- 
fully constructed ; the Pompeian system is excellent, and 
to it may bo added thin beils of asphalt at the bases and 
summits of the stone or brick work. It muht never be 
forgotten that damp is a deadly enemy to fresco-] v.iiu ting, 
and thatunequal surfaces arcunsightly as well as destructive. 

The history of mural painting may next be illustrated by 
reference to the works of Benozzo GozzolL As a pupil of 
Fra Bento Angelico it might bo expected that he would 
continue to use distemper painting extensively, and such 
was the case. Greatly excelling his master in power of 
drawing, although with less sentiment, endowed with 
prolific fancy and capable of unwearied exertion, he has ' 
left very important mural pictures, which were begun in * 
fresco, but were so entirely finished with distemper as to bo 
in fact distemper pictures. The joinings of the intonaco | 
in his works present a somewhat unusual appearance, | 
They are for the most i>art carefully coucoalerl, but in one 
of his compositions at Pisa they are very observable, and ' 
they are invariably cut at some distance from the outlines of , 
the figures ; they are nut unlike the joints between the ' 
polygons which form an Etruscan wall. Thus they include 
considerable portions of the background. Other artists, 
notably Masolino, and at a later period Michelangelo, fre- 
quently included parts of the background in the day’s 
painting, which artists will readily recognize as, where 
possible, important in principle. The objection, however, ‘ 
is obvious. The joinings which do not follow the outlines 
disfigure the surface, unless carefully concealed by the help 
of distemper painting, which in modern times would be 
considered objectionable. When the paintings are so far 
from the eye that the joinings are invisible, as in the 
Capella Sistina, the method is valuable. Towards the I 
close of thp 15th century Filippino Lippi in his works I 
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further illustrates the history of mural painting. He was 
employed to finish Masaccio^s fresco in the Brancacci 
Chapel, representing the Uaisiug of the King’s Son, and 
he showed himself to be in every respect worthy of the 
honourable commission. He painted in the centre of the 
pictuiu a group of eight figures, the heads of which in truth 
to nature and refined execution literally never have been ex- 
celled. He lacks the force of Masaccio; he did not see the 
effect of aunlightin the same way ; he rather painted twilight; 
but he introduced into fresco a variety in the management 
of flesh tints and grace of technical execution which unfor- 
tunately diminished in his later works. These were his 
chameteristieswhen ho painted lu competition witli^Iasaccio. 
His method was also to prepare the draperies of the figures 
in fresco, and then to glaze them copiously with dis- 
temper colour. Whilst Masaccio invariably painted hands 
ill fresco, Fillippino as invariably painted them in tomj^era 
over the draperies. This may have saved trouble, but was 
not otherwise commendable. It is to bo remarked that 
apparently he first shaded them with terra vert like the 
medneval painters, subsequently adding the flesh tints. 
Domenico Ghirlandajo follow^s as an important and veiy 
able mural painter. He also commenced his works in 
fresco, in which he painted admirably with a large effective 
manner combined with finish. He used clistenqier exten- 
sively ; and os an unctuous glazing has been touiul upon 
frescos by his brother Bodolfo, it is possible that a new pro- 
cess of retouching w'as introduced by these brothers. It 
may have been in their studio that Michelangelo when a 
boy learnt to retouch fresco in tempera ; he und(uibtedly 
retained In his method some impressions derived from his 
first teachers. 

Pietro Perugino excelled in the art of fresco-painting as 
it was understood in his time. His w^orks illustrate two 
very different methods. He painted in pure fresco ; and 
it may l)o observed that, whilst his oil pictures are marked 
by such rich and powerful colouring, some of his frescos 
are like delicate water-colour drawings. A glance at the 
wall paintings of Masaccio would have shown him how 
far colour can be obtained in fresco. No doubt he had his 
motives, and when ho wished to })roduco force and colour, 
like all other artists of the time he hail recourse to re- 
touching in distemper. His famous frescos in the Sala 
del Cambio at Perugia, arc tliiis retouched all over, and 
consequently the usual and uucijual darkening of the 
colours has taken |)lace. They have force, but tliey have 
lost all brilliancy, and they illustrate in a remarkable way 
the iuexiiediency of a manner of painting which would 
suffer from the mephitic atuioB])hero of a crowded place of 
meeting. Pure frescos would have remained clear or could 
have been cleaned, whilst retouched frescos darkened with* 
out remedy. 

Another remarkable contemporary artist, liernardino 
Piiituriccliio may bo said to have carried distemper painting 
over fresco to the most extravagant degree of any master 
of his time. He fell back on the primitive conventions of 
gilt rilievo ornaments in stucco in his paintings, on hatch- 
ing with gold, and other barbaric splendours of early art. 
His mural pictures at Siena resemble illuminations in choral 
books. They are in excellent preservation, having escaped 
damp and bad air within the well-built library of the 
cathedral. 

It is obvious that the progress made in oil-painting in 
the 15th century must have produced imjiortant effects u]>on 
fresco and ideas connected with it. Some oil ]>aiiiter» 
transferred to their art the light brilliancy of wall painting, 
and notably Michelangelo in his oil picture tor Angelo DonL 
Leonardo da Yinci estimated more justly the capabilities 
of the more powerful vehicle. Tempera, after a brief 
struggle, sank before it, and disappeared from amongst the 
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ptocewH6» of art, whilst in mural painting the habits long 
prevalent of retouching and glazing with strong di6temj>er8 
were r(mhnned fur a time, and new methods were invented 
to make tresco rival the Hplendour and force of oil. It is 

be icgretted that it wan not neon tliat this could be ade- 
<juatt‘ly attained, as had btoii demonstrated by Masaccio, 
With little aid from extitineous moans. Leonardo da Vinci 
evidently thongUt that Ireseo-paiiiting was unequal to pro- 
duce tile ofloctK which he desired, and he executed his great 
muial picture ol the Ikittle of Anghiari in encaustic, and 
his still more celebrated work, the Last Supper, in oil, with 
what <lurlstlou^ results nee<l not bo recorded hero except 
as a uarnniL; to artists to avoid methods not sanctioned by 
exis’iicncc and nut tested by time. 

A pcnoil IS now reached, the close of the 16th and first 
years of thi‘ Kith centuries, when modifications were made 
in the technical preparations for fresco. Benozzo Gozzoli 
was piobibly one of the last of the artists who drew the 
uuthius of his mural pictures upon the preparatory coat of 
plaster. Writers upon fresco have only noticed one illus- 
tration of this cuHloin in the ruins of a fresco by Pietro di 
Oivicto at Pisa, but it was a generally established method 
from the 13tli to the close of the I5th century. 

The account which we have in Vasari of the preparation 
of the cartoons by Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo for 
theii rival mural pictures in the hall of the municipal 
palace of Kioreuce brings the history of freHC<»-painting 
to an important epoch. The execution of such full- 
size drawings, aud of the previous sketches and studios 
re<^|uisito under the circumstances, involved an amount 
of thought and cure liitherto little contemplated. The 
drawings in red on walls or rough plaster were freely 
executed wuth little study, and were not cixlculated to 
improve the aitist’s skill m the delineation of form; but 
the preparation of the cartoon was for art the most im- 
portant step ever taken towards the cultivation of mastery 
in (h“'ign, and to the act|uiHitioii of that profound know- 
ledg(‘ «>f form which diaracterizod the great painters of the 
lirst pirt ol the 10th century, the golden ago of art. The 
cartii mist first pnqiared his sketch on a small scale, then 
made his studies from nature, either in separate drawings 
or in a general dehuoatioii of the entire composition, lu 
like manner he considered accessories and details, and made 
curd 111 bUulios ol drapery. 8ome artists modelled the 
whole subject so as to observe the light and shade. This 
done, the pa[>er for the cartoon wnis stretched and sciuarod. 
Pupils wore sometimes employed to transfer the sketches 
to thi.^the working draw'ing. How carefully such cartoons 
were HOiiietinies executed is described in the most interest 
iivg manner in the history of that famous one which 
Micliclungclo drew with such inlinite pains. The wall to 
be painted was then squared like the cartoon, which was 
cut into pieces of a convenient size, and so was fitted by the 
help of the S(|uure8 to the freshly laid intouaco. The out- 
line was then transferred to the yielding plaster either by 
the help of the p«)unco bag, the cartoon having been pricked, 
or It was marked through the pajier with the stylus. It 
IS profoundly interesting to observe the different methods 
fidlowed by the old masters in preparing the outline. The 
two greatest of all, Michelangelo aud Ra])hael, were scrupu- 
lously ciuelul. They trausferred the forms to the w^et in- 
toimctj with tlie pounce, after which Michelangelo marked 
Uiem in some places with a very sbarj) cutting point Sod- 
doina, a great i)aiulci, was on the contrary very careless in 
the pre[>aratiou of lus cartoon and its traiister to the plaster. 
He fre([ueutly altered the drawing whilst painting. Bernar- 
dino Luini was content with mere indications of the 
contours. Pordeiione indicates a tiery spirit in his mode of 
dashing them in with any sharp instrument at hand. 

The liistory of the practice of frcsco-pamtiug now reached 
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its apex in the worku of Michelangelo anti Raphael ; those of 
a long line of great mural painters have illustrated in vari* 
ous ways most of the technical processes of this difficult 
but noble art. Michelangelo was unwilling to paint ; he 
remarked to Pope Julius, It is not my profession yet J^is 
frescos may bo taken as perfect typos of what ought to be 
aimed at by every practitioner, so faros method is concerned, 
apart from the retouching in distemper. The following 
a[»parently was his mode of painting. The local colour 
%va8 laid on and modelled into the cool shadow — (the use of 
terra vert iu shadow had now disappeared, and grey taken 
its place) — with that perfect knowledge of form and truth 
of gradation habitual to Michelangelo, and observable in all 
his drawings. The lights were then painted with a full 
brush and softened into the half tints; then the darker parts 
of the shadows w^ere added. It is observable in the execu- 
tion of this groat artist that ho modelled the colour in fresco 
with all the breadth and impasto which slow drying oil paint 
makes possible. This distinguishes at a glance his work 
from that of his assistants, which is laboriously stippled. 
It has been ascertained beyond a possibility of doubt that 
Michelangelo was not satisfied with pure fresco- pai nting ; 
but he did not repaint with distemper, — he merely glazed 
with a thin coating of a blackish grey mixed with size, 
which he applied in some places with washes, in others with 
8ti[>pling. This is very different from the older methods 
of painting over the fresco with solid distemper colour. 

In the celebrated mural paintings of llai)hael in the Va- 
tican changes of method are very observable ; yet it may 
leasuaably be inferred that the great artist's wish was to 
j)aint in jiure fresco. A century before the execution of 
tliese works, Masaccio had shown w^hat great results could bo 
achieved without having recourse to extensive retouchings, 
and llaphael carefully studied his frescos. In his exquisite 
early fresco lu Sun Severo in Berngia ho showed that he 
adhered to these principles. In his famous Vatican frescos 
he at first partially adliered to the mixed method: besides 
moderate retouching in the usual manner, he propared by 
a coat of red iu fresco for painting blue in distemper ; but 
when ho executed the noble picture of the School ol Athens, 
ho evidently desired to get rid of tins old systern, and he 
painted the blues without preparation on the damp iutonaco. 
It was well known from an early period of the art that 
ultramarine resisted the caustic action of lime. Whatever 
the blue which Raphael used on this occasion, it has faded 
more than the other colours in the picture, which is tliere- 
fore now out of harmony, aud his experiment so far failed. 
At other times the contrary result is observable. In the 
Aurora by Guido it is the other colours which have faded, 
and the blues are now too strung, showing that ultramarine 
if carefully prepared stands better than other colours. 
Guorcino is the artist who has introduced blue in pure fresco 
with most technical skill, and consequently his works re- 
tain a harmony which is very rare. Raphael evidently 
aimed at ])uro fresco-painting, but may have been dis- 
satisfied with the results ; for ho allowed the greatest lati- 
tude to his pupils, who employed distemper and apparently 
other vehicles copiously, when executing portions of their 
master’s works. When he died, charged as they were with 
the completion of the Htaiize, and provided with his designs, 
they at once commenced on one of the walls ot the Hall of 
Constantino to paint in oil, as if they had been converted 
by their master’s rival Bobustian del Piombo. Such was 
the admiration excited by these works tliat Cardinal 
Duvizza da Bibbiena wrote, — “ The pupils of Raphael have 
executed a specimen of a figure iu oil on the wall, which 
was a beautiful wairk of art, so mucli so that no one would 
look at the rooms painted iu fresco by Raphael.’’ 

These were idle discussions aud idle experiments ; each 
branch of art has its field of operation^ aud it^s to be re- 
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grette^ tbat tho old masters generally were not satisfied 
with the effect of pure fresco-painting. Masaccio trium- 
phantly illustrated its true powers. In tho Brancacci 
chapel at Florence tho perfection to which the noble art 
be carried without extraneous aid is amply illustrated. 
In the efforts made to give fresco the richness of colour and 
force of chiaroscuro of oil-painting, its finest qualities were 
in fact destroyed. In the attempt there is a manifest con- 
fusion of ideas. Fresco-painting is in a siiecial manner 
the hand-maiden of architecture, with wliich it harmonizes 
and to which it adapts itself in a manner from which oil- 
painting seeks to escape. Oil-painting asserts itself, fresco 
aims rather to adorn and complete the architecture with 
wliicb it is associated; but its history shows that not all 
artists understood its true limits or its real mission. 

Some lessons taught us by the results now ascertainable 
of the technical processes of the old masters may be suniniod 
up. The imjiortance of careful construction of the wall so 
as to prevent the action of damp is evident Undoubtedly 
the best walls are those of brick with facings in the ancient 
Homan manner. The ruinous consequences of badly con- 
structed roofs have been shown by the state of the mural 
paintings at Assisi. That pure fresco is a much more 
durable art than the mixed method of fresco and distemper- 
painting is obvious. Of distempers used, those containing 
animal matter are the worst, especially that prepared from 
eggs, for when they are assailed by damp, black fungi spread 
over such pictures and ruin them. It is needless now to 
point to the disastrous results wdiich must follow the use of 
white lead ; for as a pigment in tempera-painting its great 
defect is known to all artists. Tho employment of pozzolana 
in tho preparatory coats of plaster may appear to be 
favourably supported by ancient examples Fozzolana is 
a volcanic ash, which, mixed with lime, forms the famous 
Homan cement, and has admirable qualities ; but it must 
not bo forgotten how Michelangelo suffered from using 
it, and how mould spread on his frescos. The ancient 
masters pre[>arod intonaco in two ways, — with lime and 
sand, and with lime and marble dust. If the sand used 
is quartz, the mixture is insoluble, and the fresco ]>aintod 
upon it will bo permanent. If marble dust, on tho cimtrary, 
be preferred, os it was by many old masters from its beauty, 
it is soluble, and it facilitates the formation of sal nitre on 
tho surface, a common enemy and a dangerous one of frescos, 
for it destroys the colours. It is important that lightning 
conductors should bo provided ; as at Assisi tlie action of 
the electric fluid on tho frescos of the vaults, where it has 
played over the surface, has blackened them. 

The Oermans, who have done much for the restoration 
of fresco in tho present century, have added to the list of 
colours formerly in use, and in doing so have been aided 
by modern chemistry. They have also experimentally fixed 
the time requisite for the preparation of the lime for the 
intonaco, and have greatly improved the structure of walls 
intended to be ]miuted. They have restored the ancient 
method of lining walls internally with brick ; they have in- 
terposed sheets of load between the bases of those walls and 
the foundations, and prevent the descent of dump from 
above in the same way. They consider it enough to keej) 
the lime to be used for from ten to twelve months, whether 
for the intonaco or for painting ivith; and the following is 
a list of tho colours which they hav^e added to those em- 
ployed by the old masters: — Haw and burnt terra di siena, 
all kinds of burnt ochres, a lake-coloured burnt vitriol, a 
purple burnt vitriol, raw and burnt umber, Ciflogne earth 
burnt forming an excellent black, chrome green, cobalt 
green, and for blue cobalt as now prepared, or imitations of it. 

The frescos of the Venetian masters, and those of Anlonio 
Allegri da Correggio, add little to our knowdodge of the 
technical ^>rocesses of mural painting. As might be ex- 
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pected, the works of the Venetians, which are oomparar 
tively few in number, show more attention to colour than 
to form, and they are slight in execution. The most 
brilliant are those by Paul Veronese, whose ideas of colour 
and effect in a special manner fitted him to deal with the 
conditions of monumental art. Correggio illustrates, as 
might be expected, the magic effects of sunlight altuniating 
with shade, and the beauty of form and feature which dis- 
tinguish the immortal artist. Technically, his proceKses 
resemble those of other Italian masters, and his works have 
suffered in the same manner and from the same causes. 

Enough, it is hoped, has been said to explain the pro- 
cesses of fresco-painting as practised by the greatest 
masters of the art. Some of these have led to their decay, 
but a combination of ignorance and carelessness on the 
part of the Italians themselves has been the chief cause of 
the widespread ruin of the greatest examples of the art 
of painting which the genius of any nation has produced. 

Modem Presco- Painting, — The jmictioe of painting in frm*o has 
bcM'ii rootinned to tho ]>resent lime in Italy ; it has been employed 
not only ioi tlie decoration of ehurclies, public buildings, and 

{ irivate resideueos, but also for painting exteriora. Tlie traditional 
mbit of ]»ainting the exteriors of liouscs prevalent in Genoa and its 
neiglibom hood for eenturicvs, and less liecpiently in otlier jiarts 
of Italy, still continues, although in an incompetent manner and by 
painters of a mnrh moie ordinary class than formerly. For the 
execution of inteiior woik excellent fresco-painters are readily found, 
and llie Itulinns of the }»r<‘sent day are in no respect infciior to 
their predecessors ni practiml skill, however httlo they may equal 
them ill the high cliaractcriKties of art Modem Italian mastora 
]>aint in pure fresco viith much fon*i* of colour, satisfuctoi'y execution, 
nud excellent fliiish ; they repudiate the old system of' letouchmg 
with distcmpei colours, whilst apart from the practice of fresco they 
arc xirobably the best painters in distemper in Europe. In this art 
they jiaint like the old masters >\ith the egg vehicle, but as a 
sepamto ait of mural painting, nud never as an adjunct to fit'seo. 

Towai ds the commem^emont of the pn^sent century several Uei mnn 
artists resident in Homo studied llie art of fresco witli much zeal, 
iiml laid the foundation of tho modern school of fresco-painters in 
Germany. Some of tliein acquired a gi'cat amount oi teehnieal 
skill, an<l followed the system of the old niaslcrs, by training jmiuls 
as assistants with satisfactory n’siilts, and tlius were enalneiT to 
undertako jmbhc wotk with comparntiV(‘ facility and at a reasonable 
exp<‘n.se. As alivady noticed, they improved the art in im]M)rtaut 
technical reHpe<'tfi, as well us tlj<‘ structui’e of edifices to >>e painted, 
and Hettlod the best metliods for pieiianiig the lime for plastering 
with, and foi painting. 

Ill Frnm'e the art of fresco- painting has not been successfully 
developed Fieiieh artists who ])ractic(‘ imirsl painting with gieat 
alulity piefei oil or wax -pain ting, an ancient method which they as 
well us the UaliaiiK ami Gen mans have with much can* and ingenuity 
emleavouied to levivc They have not heen able to restoie the 
ancient cneaustic, but tb(*y liavo devised useful and beautitul modes 
of mural ]^aint’ng and dec’oratioii 

A zealous attempt was made in England to promote tbo iirt of 
mural painting in fieseo, in connexion wuth the decoration of the 
new Houses of rarliainent in London. Ca»eful intpiiries were made 
in Geimuny and Italy, and a valuable amount of infonnatioii w'as 
gathered and published; and, after various ex iKuiments, aitists of 
distin<*Uoii and ability weie eiii])luyed to paint in fivsco in the 
House of Loids and in otlier parts of the new national e(iifiec. 
Kotwithslunding ibt* difficulties wbicli beset them in the praidiee 
of ail art so new tc. tlieii ex]>eiience and so different fiom their 
usual hahifs, a <‘onsiderable amount of success was aclii(*ved, highly 
creditafdo tc them and t( their zeal au^l perseveraiiee Hut 
fieseo-pamting has not been domiciled in Great Hiilain, nor has 
any great school ol mural jminteis been loimed. The excellent 
artists enqdoyed thd not form schools as in thmnnny or in Italy, 
or as in France in a dillerent blanch ol ait, and without the aid of 
trained assistants jaibhc pamliug is impossible at a coat wbicb cun 
be bi ought within reasonable limits. 

Before the ravival of fn-sco-paiiiting in London, Mr Zcphaniah 
Hell, a Scottish artist, who lino studied the art in Italy, painted 
some clover and fou’ible frescos at Muirhouse, near Eilmhmgh, 
wliich after the lapse of about forty -five years are still, with the 
excejition of the yellows, fiesh and in excellent c‘ondition. 

.See Cenaino Cermlni. Ti'ntlato dfitla J'ittura (Eniftlsh tianslntion b> Mm 
McirlfleltJ 1844); Vnsnil, Le Vttf^ ihf pfu erect hufi Ptttnn, SrultortyC AnhUet t, 
I^astlnko, &fa(rtial$ /or a Jiiftorv of <Ht Paint in^f (<oiilait)lMa a in ii'f es«R> on 
fienco piunllni;). 1847, (’ Hcutti Wilson, ‘ on Jiesco ralntlna * in the 

CHa 011(1 Pi port of the Vommm^iouei » of the F>m AifUs 1 oiidon, lh4 J moi tin stune 
autiiors Life and Woiks of Miifnlannr/o linoumroti, 1870, alho tin lltpottcal 
the Commi»8iuner» ou the Fine AiIh, LouUon, fioin 181*2. (0 II. W ) 
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PRESCOBALDT, GtEOLAMO, a celebrated mtisical eoto- 
po«er, wafl bom at Ferrara in 1587. Little is known of his 
life except that he studied music at his birthplace under 
Alessandro Milleville, and owed his drst reputation to his 
beautiful voice. According to one account ho went to 
Belgium, at that time still a centre of the art, whore 
he is said to have lived till 1008, aiter which period 
he appears to have setth^d in Italy, at first in Milan, and 
from 1027 in Homo, where three years later he obtained the 
office of organist of St Peter’s Cathedral, At this period 
he had acquireil gicut fame as a virtuoso on the organ, and 
according to Baiui u<> less than 30,000 people flocked to St 
Peter’s on his fiist appearance there. He also excelled as a 
teacher, Fnjhbcrger, the celebrated German organist and 
precursor of Bach, being the most distinguished of his 
pupils. Fles<•(d)aldi^s compositions show the consummate 
art of tJio early Italian school, and his works for the organ 
more especially are full of the finest devices of fugal treat- 
ment. Ho also wnito numerous vocal compositions, such as 
canzone, motets, hymns, ikc , a collection of madrigals for 
five voices (Antwerp, 1008) being among the earliest of 
his iniblished works. The year of his death is not suffi- 
ciently established. F<Stis conjectures 1654. 

FRESNEL, Augustin Jean (1788-1827), an illustrious 
French physicist, the son of an architect, was born at 
Broglie, in the department of Eure, in France, May 10, 1788. 
His early progress in learning was slow, and when eight 
years old he was still unable to read. At the age of 
thirteen ho entered the Erole CentraleinCaen,and at sixteen 
and a half the Ecole Polytechniiiue, where he acquitted him- 
self with distinction. Thence he wont to the Ecole des 
Fonts etChauss^es. Ho served as an engineer successively 
in the departments of Vend<^e, l)r6me, and Ille-ot-Villainc ; 
but bis espousal of the cause of the Bourbons in 1814 
occasioned, on Napoleon’s reacccssiou to power, the loss 
of hi8ap[>ointmeut. On the second restoratitm he obtained 
a post as engineer in Paris, where much of his life from 
that time was spent. IJis researches in optics, continued 
until his death, appi*ar to have been begun about the 
year 1814, when he prepared a paper on the aberration of 
light, which, however, was not published. In 1818 ho read 
his celebrated memoir on dilFraction, for which in the ensu- 
ing year ho received the prize of the Academy of Scu^nces 
at Paris. Ho was in 1823 unanimously elected a member 
of the Academy, and in 1825 ho became a member of the 
Koyal Society of London, which in 1827, at the time of 
his last illness, awarded him the Rumford medal. In 1819 
bo was nominated a coniiniasioncr of liglitliouhos, for which 
he was the first to construct compound lenses as substitutes 
for mirrors (see Lighthouses). Frosmd diedof consumption 
at Vdle»d’ Avray, near Paris, July 14, 1827. The undu- 
latory theory of light enunciated by Hooke, and uphold by 
Huygens and Euler, but first founded upon experimental 
demonstration by Thoiniis Young, was extended to a largo 
class (»f optical iihonomciia, and iiormanently established, by 
the brilliant discoveries and the mathematical deductions 
of Fresnel. By the use of two plane mirrors of metal, 
forming with each other an angle of nearly 180”, he avoided 
the difrra(‘tioii CrUiscd in Giimaldi’s experiment on inter- 
ference by the einpl(»ymont of apertures ft)r the transiniBsion 
of the light, and was thus enabled in the most conclusive 
manner to account for the phenomena of interference in ac- 
cordance with the uiidulatory theory. With Arago he 
studied the laws of t1u‘ interference of polarized rays, and 
discovered that though when similarly polarized they a6Pect 
each other us do ordinary rays, yet when rectangularly 
jiolarized they have no power (^f interierence, Circularly 
polarized light Fresnel obtained by means of a rhomb of 
glass, known ns ** Frosnel’s rhomb,” having obtuse angles of 
126^, and acute angles of 54”. His labours in the cause 
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of optical sdi^fice receited during hia lifetime only scant 
public recognition, and some of faic papers were not printed 
Dy the Academy of Sciences till many years after bis de- 
cease. But, as he wrote to Young in 1824, in him ^Ubat 
sensibility, or that vanity, which people call love of gloy 
had been blunted. All the compliments,” he says, 

1 have received from Arago, Laplace, and Biot never gave 
me so much pleasure as the discovery of a theoretic truth, 
or the confirmation of a calculation by experiment.” For 
further details as to the scientific achievements of Fresnel 
see Aeago and Optics. His papers were published chiefly 
in the memoirs of the Academy of Bciences, the bulletins 
of the Soci^tc^ Philomatique, and the Annales <h Chimie, 

See Duleau, “Notice sur Fresnel,” Menme Ency,^ t. xxxix.^ 
Arngo, CEuvres compUtaa, t. i. ; and Br G. Peacock, MUccUancoui 
lVork» of Thomm Young, vol. L 

FEESNTLLO, a town of Mexico, in the state of Zacate- 
cas, is situated 30 miles N.W. of Zacatecas, on a branch of 
the Santiago river, in the plain which divides the moun- 
iaiuH of Santa Cruz and Deganos from the Zacatecas range. 
It is well built, and its streets are clean and regular. The 
country in the immediate neighbourhood is pretty and fer- 
tile, and maize and wheat are cultivated. Fresnillo is noted 
chiefly for its silver mines situated at the adjacent knoll of 
Froafio. They were discovered in 1569, and for a long 
period have been the most £)roductive in the country, the 
annual yield averaging more than £500,000. A school of 
mines was founded in 1853. Population about 15,000. 

FUESNOY, Charles Alphonse nu (1611-1665), a 
painter and writer on his art, was born in Paris, son of an 
apothecary. He was destined for the medical profession, 
and well educated in Latin and Greek ; but, having a nat- 
ural propensity for the fine arts, he would not apply to his 
intended vocation, and was allowed to learn the rudiments 
of design under Perrier and Vouet. At the age of twenty- 
one he went off to Romo, with no resources; he drew ruins and 
architectural subjects. After two years thus spent, ho re- 
encountered his old follow-student Pierre Mignard, and by 
his aid obtained some amelioration of his professional pros- 
pects. He studied Raphael and the antique, went in 
1633 to Venice, and in 1650 returned to Franco. During 
two years he was now employed in painting altar-pieces in 
the chateau of Rainey, landscapes, <fec. llis death was 
caused by an attack of apo])lexy followed by palsy ; he ex- 
pired at Villiors le Bel, near Paris. Ho never married. His 
pictorial works are few ; they are correct in drawing, 
with something of the Caracci in design, and of Titian in 
colouring, but wanting fire and expression, and iihsiiflicient 
to keep his name in any eminent repute. lie is remembered 
now almost entirely as a writer rather than painter. His 
Latin poem, De Arte Graphica, was written during his 
Italian sojourn, and embodied his observations on the art 
of painting ; it may be termed a critical treatise on the 
practice of the art, with general advice to students. The 
precepts are sound according to the standard of his time ; 
the poetical merits slender enough. The Latin style is 
formed chiefly on Lucretius and Horace, This poem was 
first ]>ubliahed by Mignard, and has been translated into 
several languages. In 1684 it was turned into French by 
Roger de Piles ; Dryden translated the work into English 
prose ; and a rendering into verse by Mason followed, to 
which Sir Joshua Reynolds added some annotations. 

FREUDENSTADT, a town of Wiirtemberg, circle of the 
Black Forest, on the right bank of the Murg, 42 miles 
W.S.W. of Stuttgart It has a large square, a town- 
house, and a Protestant church ot later Gothic architecture, 
with two naves at right angles to each other, in one of 
which the male and in the other the female members of 
the congregation worship separately. The manufactures 
include woollen cloth, nails, white load, potash, and Prussian 
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Uvd ; aiki th^ir^ flu «ome fmAb in eotn, oattle» and wood. 
Freudonskadt was founded in 1599 by Protestant refugees 
from Austria, and at first it received from Duke Frederick 
the name of Frederickstadt, which on account of the peace- 
fol prosperity of the town was afterwards changed to Freu- 
kel^tadt. The population in 1875 was 5325. 

FBEUDENTHAL, a town of Austrian Silesia, circle of 
Troppau, on the Black Water, 22 miles W. of Troppau. It 
has a large castle, a Piarist college, an orphan asylum, a 
head real-school, and an under real-school Its principal 
industries are linen and woollen weaving, and the manu- 
facture of leather, chemicals, and metal wares. The popu- 
lation in 1869 was 6243. 

FREYA, in Teutonic mythology, one of the Vanen, or 
spirits of the breathing wind, which have their abode in 
Vansheim, or middle air between the upper and under 
world. Frey a, or Fregga, becomes the wife of Odur or 
Woden (0dm), and the mother of Jord, the earth, thus 
answering to the Greek Demoter. In the myth of Thor, 
whoso liaminer is stolen by the giant Tlioyui, Fioya lends 
her fi*atlier-garnient to Loki, and tlius enables Inna to go 
in search of it. Thoyin refu'^es to give it up, unless Froya 
will consent to be his wife; and as Freya wnll not go, Thor, 
on the advice of the Heiindall, descends to Jotunheiin in 
the disguise of a bride, and Thoyiu, taking the god to be 
Freya, moots his doom at his hands at the moment of his 
fancied nuptials. 

FllEYCINET, Louis Claudu Dehaulsks dk (1779- 
1812), French navigtitor, was born at ^Montolimart in 
Ilauphiny, August 7, 1779. In 1793 he onlcred the 
Flench ruivy. After taking part in several cngagoimmts 
against tlie English, ho joinod in 1800, along with his 
brother Henri Louis (1777-1840), who afteivaids rose to 
the rank of admiral, tho expedition sent out under (Captain 
Baudin in the “ Natural isle ” and “Oeograjihe" to explore 
the south and south-w(‘st coasts of Australia. ^Much of tlie 
gioiind already gone cm r by Flindeis was revisited, and nev 
names imposed by this expedition, winch claimed credit loi 
discoveries really made by the English navigator (see 
Fjjndeks). In 1805 Louis returned to Paris, and was 
entrusted by Government with the work of preparing tlie 
maps and plans of the expedition. In 1817 he commanded 
the ‘‘Uranie,'' in which Arago and others went to Rio de 
Janeiro, to take a series of pendulum measurements. This 
was only part of a larger scheme for obtaining observations, 
not only in geography and ethnology, but in astronomy, ter- 
restrial magnetism, and meteorology, and for the collection 
of specimens in natural history. For three years Freycinet 
cruised about, visiting Australia, tho Marianne, Sandwicli, 
and other Pacific islands, South America, and other places, 
returning to France, notwithstanding the loss of the 
“ Urauie,^' with fine collections in all departments of 
natural history, and with voluminous notes and drawings 
which form an important contribution to a knowledge of 
tho countries visited. The results of this voyage were 
published under FroycinePs supervision, with the title of 
Voyage Avtour du Monde^ Jrc., in 1825-44, in 8 quarto 
volumes, and several folio volumes of fine plates and maps. 
It has not, however, been completed. Freycinet was ad- 
mitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1825, and was one 
of the founders of the Paris Geographical Society. He 
died August 18, 1842. 

FREYTAG, Georo Wilhelm Friedrich (1788-1861), 
Arabist, was born at Luiieburg on the 19th of September 
1788. After the usual preliminary training he entered the 
university of Gottingen as a student of philology and theo- 
logy. From 1811 to 1813 he acted as repetent or theo- 
logical tutor there, but in the latter year ho acce])ted an 
appointment as sub-librarian, at Kouigsberg, unable, it is 
aaid, any longer to witness the subjection of Hanover to the 
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French. Xn 1815 he became a chaplain in the Prussian 
army, and in that capacity visited ]^ris, where he had 
ample opportunities for the cultivation of his favourite 
Oriental studies. On the proclamation of i>eace he x\ gned 
his chaplaincy, but with tho sanction and suppoit f his 
Government continued his researches in Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish at Paris, under De Sacy. In 1819 he was ei>pointed 
to the professorship of Oriental languages in the recently 
established university of Bonn; and this post he continued 
to hold until his death, which took place on the 16th of 
November 1861.’ Besides publishing a compendium of 
Hebrew grammar {Knrzgefasste Grainmatik der Hehraisi hen 
S}>raeh€^ 1836), and a treatise on Arabic versification 
{DarsteUnng der Arabiachm Veraktimt^ 1838), he edited 
two volumes of Arabic songs {Hamasoe Carmina^ 1828-52) 
and three of Arabic proverbs {Arabnm Proverhia^ 1 838-43). 
But his principal work was the laborious and praiseworthy 
Lejricon Arahieo-Lattnnm (1830-37), which rapidly super- 
seded the earlier lexicons, and which, though not to be 
compared with the magnificent torso of Lane, is likely to 
remain long in current use as embodying the best results 
of the labours of Do Saey and his scliool An abridgment 
of the larger work was published in 1837. 

FRIAR, from the Latin /rater tlirough the French /rcrc 
{ltBX,frate or/? a, Rpan. /ray/c otfiay)^ a secoudiiry form 
of a v ord which is common to all the Aryan languages, is 
a name commonly applied in English to any lay member of 
any mendicant order. One who has received ordination is 
usually dignified with the appellation of father. The church 
of Rome at present recognizes a considerable number of 
mendicant orders; but at the time when the word first 
became curient in England, there were practically only four, 
namely, those which alone had been sanctioned by Pope 
Gregory X. at the second council of Lyons in 1274. They 
were the Eremite or Austin Friars, the Carmelites or White 
Friars, the Dominicans or Black Friars (sometimes also 
called preaching friars), and the Franciscanb, Minors, or 
Grey Friars. For some estimate of the influence of these 
begging friars on the intellectual and social life c/f England, 
see Enoland, vol. viii. 316, 317, They were first bi ought 
into Scotland during the reign of Alexander il., but for 
many years afterwards were subject to the provincials in 
England. The ‘‘Trinity Friars” also had a monastery at 
Fail in Kyle (Ayrshire); and their provincial had at one 
time a seat, in virtue of his office, in the Scottish Parba- 
meut Members of tho same order, popularly known as 
“crouched friars” or cross-bearers (fratres cruciferi), began 
to appear in England also about the year 1244, and occa- 
sional reference is made to them in various ecclesiastical 
constitutions of that and of the following century ; but 
they never attained to any great importance. See Mon- 
ArnisM, Carmelites, Dominicans, Franciscans. 

FRIBOURG. See Freihurg. 

FRICTION is the resistance wliich every matei ial surface 
presents to the sliding of any otlier such surface u[)on it. 
This resistance is due to the roughuebs of the surfaces ; the 
minute projections upon each enter more or less into the 
minute depressions on the other, and when motion occurs 
these roughnesses must either be worn off, or continually 
lifted r)ut of the hollows into which they have fallen, or 
botli, the resistance to motion being in either case quite 
perceptible and measurable. Friction is j>referab]y B])oken 
of as “ resistance ” rather than “ force,” fur a reason exactly 
the same as that wliich induces us to treat stress luther as 
molecular resistance (to change of form) than as force, and 
which may be stated thus : — although friction can be utilized 
as a moving force at will, and is continually so used, yet it 
cannot be a primary moving force; it can truusmit or 
modify motion already existing, but cannot in the first in- 
stance cause it. For this some external force, not friction, 
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ig required. The analogy with stress appears complete ; the 
motion of the ^‘driving Hnk^* of a machine is comm unicated 
to all the cither i>artH^ modified or unchanged as the case 
may be, by the wtresses in those parts ; but the actual 
setting ill motion of the driving link itself cannot come 
about by stress, but mint have for its production force ob- 
tained directly from the expenditure of sumo form of energy. 
It n im[)urtaut, however, that the use of the term “resist- 
ance should not be allowed to mislead. Friction resists 
the motion of one surface upon another, but it may and fre- 
quently (loos colder the motion of the one upon the other, 
and in this way caiiHes, instead of resists, the motion of the 
hitter. Tilts maybe made more clear, perhaps, by an illua- 
stration. Suppose we have a leather strap A passing over 
a fixed cylindrical drum B, and let a pulling force or effort 
be applied to the straji. The force applied to A can act on 
B only at the surfaces of contact between them. There it 
becofiu's an effort tending either to move A upon B, or to 
move the body B itself, according to the frictional condi- 
tions. In the absence of friction it would simply cause A 
to slide on B, so that we may call it an effort tending to 
make A slide on B. The friction is the resistance offered 
by the surface of B to any such motion. But the value of 
this re.sistanco is not in any way a function of the effort 
itsiilf, — it depends chiefly upon the pressure normal to the 
surtucHS and the nature of the surfaces. It may therefore 
be either less or greater than the effort. If less, A slides 
over B, the rate of motion being determined by the excess 
of the effort over the resistance (friction). Bui if the latter 
be greater, no sliding can occur, i\e , A cannot, under the 
action of the supposed force, move upon B. The effort 
between the surfaces exists, however, exactly as before, — 
and it mint now tend to cause the motion of B. But the 
body B iH fixed, — or, in other words, wo suiiposo its resist- 
ance to motion greater than any effort which can tend to 
move It, — hence no motion takes place. It must be 
specially noticed, however, that it is not the friction between 
A ami B that has prevented motion, this only prevented A 
moving on B,— it is the force which keeps B stationary, 
whatever that may bo, which has finally prevented uiiy 
motion taking place. This cun bo easily seen. Suppose 
B not to be fixed, but to be capable of moving against some 
third body (./ (which might, contain cylindrical bear- 
ings, if B were a drum with its shaft), itself fixed, — and 
further, sup[)ose the frictional resistance between B and C 
to l)c the only resistance to B's motion. Thou if this be 
less than the eflort of A upon B, as it of course may be, 
this eflbrt will cause the motion of B. Thus friction 
causes motion, for had there been no frictional resistance 
between the surfaces of A and of B, the latter body would 
have remained stationary, and A only would have moved. 
In the case supposeil, therefore, the friction between A and 
B Is a nccosstiry condition of B receiving any motion from 
the external force apjdied to A. 

Without entering hero on the mathematical treatment 
oi the subject of friction, some general conclusions may be 
pointed out wdiich have boon arrived at as the results of ex- 
periment The first enunciated by Coulomb (1781), 

and afterwards confirmed by Morin (1830-31), have been 
fouiul to hold good wuthin very wide limits. Those are — 
(1) tint the friction is proportional to the normal pressure 
between the sui faces of contact, and therefore independent 
of the area of those surfaces (*.<*., of the intensity of the 
pressure), and (2) that it is independent of the velocity 
with which the surfaces slide one on the other. For many 
practical purjioses these statements are sufficiently accurate, 
and they do in fact semsibly represent the results of experi- 
ment for the pressures and at the velocities must commonly 
occurring. Assuming the correctness of these, friction i.s 
generally measured iu terms simply of the total pressure 
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heturem the surfooea^ by multiplying it by a ^^eeefflideiit of 
frictiou'^ dapendiug ou the material of the surfaces and 
their state as to smoothness and lubrication. But beyond 
certain limits the “ laws’’ stated are certainly incorrect, and 
are to be regarded as more practical rules, of extenaj^e 
application certainly, but without any pretension to 
looked at as really general laws. 

Coulomb pointed out long ago that the resistance of a body 
to be set iu motion was in many cases much greater than the 
resistance which it offered to continued motion ; and since 
hb time writers have always distingubhed the “ friction of 
rest,” or static friction, from the “ friction of motion,” or 
kinetic friction. He showed also that the value of the 
former depended often both upon the intensity of the pres- 
sure and upon the length of time during which contact had 
lasted, both which facts quite agree with vrhat we should 
expect from our knowledge of the physical nature, already 
mentioned, of the causes of friction. It seenls not unrea- 
sonakile to expect that the influence of time upon friction 
should show itself in a comparison of very slow with very 
rapid motion, as well as iu a comparison of starting (/.(?., 
motion after a long time of rest) with continued motion. 
That the friction at the liigher velocities occurring in en- 
gineering practice is much less than at common velocities 
has been shown by several modern experiments, most re- 
cently by those of Captain Douglas Galtoii (Brit. Assoc., 
Dublin Meeting, 1878, and Inst. Mech. Eng., Paris and 
Manchester Meetings, 1878) ou the friction between brake- 
blocks and wheels, and between wheels and rails. Until 
quite lately, however, no increase in the coefficient of friction 
had ever boon detected at slow speeds, but the recent expe- 
riments of Prof. Fleemmg Jenkm (PklL 1877, pt. 

2) have shown conclusively that at extremely low veloci- 
ties (the lowest measured was about *0002 feet per second) 
there is a sensible increase of frictional resistance iu many 
cases, most notably in those in which there is the most 
marked difference between the friction of rest and that of 
motion. These experiments distinctly })oiiit to the conclu- 
sion, although without absolutely i>iuving it, that in such 
cases the coefficient of kinetic friction gradually increases 
as the velocity becomi's extremely small, and passes without 
(IbcoutLuuity into that of static friction. We know that 
both at very high and very low [ircwsures the coefficient of 
friction is affected by the intensity of pressure, and that, 
just as with velocity, it can only be regarded as independent 
of the intensity and proportional simply to "the total load 
within more or less definite limits. Recent experimentB 
have not, liowever, been directed so much to this ]>oint as 
to the intiuenco of velocity, which we have already men- 
tioned. (A. li. w. K.) 

FRIED LAND, a town of Bohemia, the chief town of a 
circle, is situated in the valley of the Wittich at the con- 
fluence of that river with the Rasnitz, 14 miles E. of 
Zittau. Besides the old town, which is still surrounded 
by walls, it contains throe suburbs. The principal industry 
is the manufacture of woollen and linen cloth. Friedland 
is chiefly remarkable for its old castle, which occupies au 
im[>osiag situation on a small hill commanding the town. 
The tower of this building was erected in 1014, and the 
whole structure was coiiqiletod in 1551. It >vus several 
times besieged in the Thirty Years’ and Seven Years’ Wars. 
Ill 1622 it was purchased by Wallenstein, and his likeness, 
painted in 1626, la included in the list of portraits of former 
possessors of the castle which adorn its walls. The popu- 
lation in 1875 was 4482. 

P’RTEDLAND, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, circle of Stargard, is situated ou the 
MiiLlenteich, 35 miles N.E. of Strelitz. It is surrounded 
by walla, and possesses a fine Gothic church and a gym- 
nasium. It has manufactures of woollen and Imcn cloths. 
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laatbatf und tobaccd. Friedland vma founded in 1244 hy 
tho margiavea John ^d Otho IIX of Brandenburg* The 
population in 1875 was 5086* 

FBIEDLAND) a town of Prussia, in the government 
district of Kouigsborg, province of Prussia, is situated on 
the AUe, 27 miles S.E. of Konigsberg. At Friedland Napo- 
leon gained a victory over the liussiaus under Bennigsen 
(June 14), which led to the peace concluded at Tilsit July 
7, 1807. The populatiou in 1675 was 3299. 
FBIEDLAND, Valentine. See Trotzendoiif. 

FBIENDLY ISLANDS. The group thus named by 
Captain Cook, and otherwise called after the name of its 
chief island Tonga, was discovered by Tasman in 1643. 
It lies in the South Pacific, on the S.W. limits of the area 
occupied by the Polynesian race, about 350 miles S.S,W. 
from Samoa, and 250 E.S.E. from P’iji. The long chain of 
islands, numbering about 150, though with a collective area 
hardly 6xcc(!ding 400 square ixiiles, extends from 18° 5' 
to 22° 29' S. lat., and 173° 52' to 176° 10' W. long., and 
is broken into three groups, viz., the Tonga to the S., Ilabai 
(which again is divided into three clusters) in the centre, 
and Haafulahao or Vavau, to the N. Along the W. side 
of the N. half of this chain is a line of volcanic action, 
where the islands (of which three are active volcanoes) are 
high and wooded, one peak rising over 5000 feet. But the 
great majority of the islands are level, averaging 40 feet 
high, with hills rising to GOO feet , their sides are generally 
steep ; they are formed of coral limestone, in some places a 
compact white rock, and in Vavau occasionally crystalline, 
and contaiuing stalactitic caves of great beauty. The 
surface is covered, which is unusual in coral islands, with 
a deep rich mould, mixed towards the sea with sand, and 
having a substratum of red or blue clay. The soil is thus 
very productive, although water is scarce and bad. Bun- 
ning streams are very rare, but streams and basins of clear 
water occur in the limestone rock below the surface. 

liee/s. — Barrier reels are rare ; fringing reefs are numer- 
ous, except on the E. side, which is nearly free, and there 
aie many small isolated reefs and volcanic banks among the 
islands. If the reefs impede navigation they form some 
good harbours. The best is on the S.W. side of Vavau; 
another is on the N. of Tonga at Bangaimotu. 

Isla 7 ul 8 ,- -The most considerable island is Tomja^ or 
To77ffariahn (the Sacred Tonga), in the S. grouji, about 21 
by 12 miles, and 128 square miles in area, which contains 
the capital, Nukualofa. The vegetation is rich and beauti- 
ful, but tlie scenery tamo, the land seldom rising above GO 
feet. j&W, 9 miles to the S.E. and nearly 12 by 6 milo.s, 
IS 600 feet high, and much more jiicturesquo, diversified 
by rocks and woods. Vavau, in the N. grouj), is next to 
1'onga in size, 42 miles in circumference and 300 feet liigh. 
Next to these come Novmka and Lefuka in the Habai 
group, about 19 miles in circumference ; Tofua, 2846 feet, 
iMe, 1820 feet, and Kao, 5080 feet high, which are 
volcanic, and smaller. Vavau and the neighbouring islands 
are higher and more varied in contour than those to the S. 
The islands of the central group are numerous and very 
f rtile. Earthquakes are frequent; from 1845 to 1857 
volcanic eruptions were very violent, and islands once 
fertile were devastated and nearly destroyed. A new island 
rose from the sea, and v^as at once named “Wesley," but 
disappeared again. 

Climate , — The climate is enervating; it is damp, with 
lieavy dews and frequent alternations of temperature, 
which averages 75®-77° F., though considerably higher in 
Vavau. Cool S.E. trade winds blow, sometimes with great 
violence, from April to December. During the r^t of 
the year the winds blow from W.N. W. and N., with rain and 
occasional destructive hurricanes. 

-*-The vegetation is similar to that of Fiii, but 
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more definitely Indo^Malajan in oharacter ; it embraces all 
the plants of the groups to the E., with many that are 
absent there. Ferns abound, some of them peculiar, and 
tree ferns on the higher islands. There are 4 palms, among 
thorn the Kmtia of Fiji. For the rest, Qraimnese, Rubi- 
acese, Ficoidese, Myrtacoae, Euphorbia*, Malvaccm, and 
Leguminosm predominate. All the usual fruit trees and 
cultivated plants of the Pacific are found. The most 
valuable timber trees are the tamanu {CalojJiyllum Bur* 
mutmi), milo {Thespeda populnea), futu {Bavnnytonia 
specioea), mohemohe, tavaki, and Caamrtna or iron-wood. 

Fauna, — The only indigenous land mammalia are a small 
rat, and a few curious species of bats. The dog and the 
pig were no doubt introduced by man. Sheep and cuttle 
imported of late years by Europeans do not multiply, owing 
to insufficient space and pasture. Of birds some 30 kinds 
are known, an owl being the only bird of j»rey ; parrots, 
pigeons, kingfishers, honey-suckers, rails, ducks, and other 
water birds are numerous. There are snakes and small 
lizards, but no frogs or toads. Of insects there are rela- 
tively few kinds; but ants, beetles, and musipiitoes abound. 
The fishes, of an Iiido-Mulay type, are varied and numerous. 
Turtle and sea-snakes abound, as do mollusca, of which 
a few are peculiar, and zoophytes. 

People. — The inhabitants are, intellectually, perhaps the 
most advanced of the Polynesian race, and exorcinc an 
iufiuenco over distant neighbours, especially in Fiji, quite 
out of proportion to their numbers, which do not exceed 
20,000 or 25,000. Their coiuiuests have extended as far 
as Niue, or Savage Island, 200 miles to the E., und to 
various other islands to the N, lii Cook’s time Eonlaho, 
the principal chief, considered Samoa to be within his 
dominions. This pre-eminence may perhai>B be due to an 
early infusion of Fijian blood : Pritcliiird (Polt/ntstan lie* 
miftisceuces) observed such crosses to be always more 
vigorous than the pure races m these islands ; and this 
infiuence seems also traceable in the Tongan dialect, and 
appeals to have been partially transmitted thciu'c to the 
Samoan. Various customs, traditions, and names of places 
jiouit to a banner relation with Fiji, but Fijian uifiuence in 
Tonga is insignificant compaied with that of Tonga in Fiji 
(see Fiji). Their prior conversion to Chiistiaiiity gave the 
people material as well as moral advantages over their 
neighbours, and King George, a ver> reiiiaikable man, and 
far in advance of his people, has, during a long reign, made 
the most of those. 

Until recently there were, as in Japan, two sovereigns ; 
the higher of these, called Tiii Tonga (C’hief of Tonga), was 
greatly reverenced, but for at least the last 200 }earH has 
enjoyed little power. The real ruler, and the chief oiliccrs 
of the state, wore members ot the Toubo family, fiom which 
also the wife of the Tui Tonga was always chosen, whose 
descendants through the female line had, under the title 
of “ tamaha,” s[)ecial honours and privileges, recalling the 
“ vasu " of Fiji.^ Below' these came the Eiki or chiefs, and 
next to them the class called MatabuM. These weie the 
hereditary counsellor's and comiiaiiioiis of the chiefs, and 
conveyed to the people the decisions torniod at iheii assem- 
blies. They also directed the national ceremonies, and 
preserved the popular traditions. Duniig the long civil 
wars in the early part of this century, the institution of T ui 
Tonga lapsed, and various chiefs became independent, but 
I they were gradually subdued, and tbe whole gioiip united 
by King George. He commuted for a money payment the 
service due from the common peoide to their chiefs, whom 
ho assembles in a sort of parliament, having in 1862 osta- 
blished a “constitutional government.” Taxation is heavy: 

I a poll tax of 4 dollars is levied and strictly enforced. 

^ A similar ioatitution (“tan)a»a*’) exists at Samoa. 
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minimize foreign Battlement and interference, but miflsicmaiy 
influence i», directly or indirectly, supreme, The rdgime is 
accordinglysomewhat Btrained and severe, and restless spirits 
have to seek a vent for their energies in Fiji or elsewhere* 
Crime, however, is infreq[uent, and morality, always above 
the Polynesian average, is improving; nearly every one can 
road, and there is a general appearance of order and comfort. 
The people have strict notions of etiquette and gradations of 
rank ; their natural independence and seh-esieem is perhaps 
fostered by their frequent employment as the teachers of 
others, for which, however, they show much aptitude; other- 
wise they arc aimablo and (especially in the upper ranks) 
courteous They are arrogant, lively, inquisitive, and inclined 
to steal, — thoir attacks, in earlier days, on Europeans, when 
not caused by misunderstandings, being due probably to 
their desire to obtain property which to them was of 
immense value. They are brave and not devoid of energy, 
though the soft climate and the abundance of food tre 
against sustained exertion or great industrial progress. 
They value children, and seldom practise infanticide, and 
cannibalism only m exceptional cases. Their women are 
kindly treated, and only do the lighter work. Agriculture, 
which is well understood, is the chief industry. They are 
bold and skilful sailors and fishermen ; other trades, as 
boat and house building, carving, cooking, net and mat 
making, are usually hereditary. Their houses are slightly 
built, but the surrounding ground and roads are laid out 
with great care and taste. 

There are some ancient atone remains here, as in the 
Caroline Islands, burial places (feitoka) built with great 
blocks, and a remarkable monument consisting of two large 
blocks with a transverse one, containing a circular basin in 
the centre. 

The principal diseases are leprosy and elephantiasis, tuna 
(the thoko of Fiji), influenza, ulcers, scrofula, consuniptiun, 
and ophthalmia. Owing to the absence of swamps, fever of 
a severe type is rare. 

The chief ai tides of export are cocoa-nut oil and copra ; 
a little sugar, cottmi, and coffee, the cultivation of which is 
encouraged by the king ; and fresh provisions for ships, as 
yams, pigs, and poultry. The chief imports are cloth, 
cotton prints, hardware, mirrors, Ac., but these are not on 
the increase. Whale fishing (once extensive) is still carried 
on among the islands by European and American vessels. 

Sc*« Cook's Voyagea; Maiinor’s Auov'tU of tho Natives of tJts 
Tonga hlamla\ Dumout d’Urville’s Voyage do V AUrolaht" \ 
West’s Ten Ytars in Ssiouth Central Poli/neaia , Rreiuhley’s JoiUmja 
dnnmf Crnusc of H 3/ #Sf 1865, Meiuirke, Die Jnseht 

di V St dim Oeenm ; Waldegrave lu li, O. S. Journal, 1850. (C. T ) 

FllTENDLY SOCIETIES, according to tho compre- 
houaivo ddmition of the Friendly Societies Act 1875, which 
now regulates such socictios in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Difini- are soiictios established to provide by voluntary subscrip- 
tioo- tiona of tho members thereof, with or without the aid of 
donations, for the lelief or maintenance of the members, 
their liusbands, wives, children, fathers, mothers, brotheis 
or sisters, nephews or nieces, or wards being orphans, dur- 
ing sickness or other infirmity, whether bodily or mental, 
ill old age, i)t in widowhood, or for the relief or mainten- 
ance of the oqdmn childien of members during minority; 
lot iiisuiing money to bo paid on the birth of a members 
child, or on the death of a meiiibor, or for the funeral 
CKpenses of the luisbaiid, wife, or child of a member, or of 
the widow of a deceased member, or, as respects persons of 
the Jewish porsuasion, for tho payment of a sum of money 
during the period of coiilined mou ruing ; for the relief or 
maintenance of the members when on travel in search of 
employment, or when in distressed circumstances, or in 
ease of shipwreck, or loss or damage of or to boats or 


I members at any age ; for the insurance against fire to any 
I amount not exceeding £15 of the tools or implements of 
I the trade or calling of the members — and are limited in 
their contracts for assurance of annoitiea to X50, and for 
assurance of a gross sum to £200. They may be w 
scribed in a more popular and condensed form of words as 
I the mutual assurance societies of the poorer dasses, by 
which they seek to aid each other in the emergencies aris 
ing from sickness and death and other causes of distrcM. 

A phrase in the first Act for the encouragement and relief 
of friendly societies, passed in 1793, designating them 

societies of good fellowship/’ indicates another useful 
phase of their operations. 

The origin of the friendly society is, probably in all Origin, 
countries, the burial club. It has been the policy of 
every religion, if indeed it is not a common instinct of 
humanity, to surround the disposal of a deed body with 
circumstances of pomp and expenditure, often beyond the 
means of the surviving relatives. The appeal for.ihelp to 
friends and neighbours which necessarily follows is sOon 
organized into a system of mutual aid, that falls in nat- 
urally with the religious ceremonies by which honour is 
done to the dead. Thus Archdeacon Gray tells ns that in 
China there are burial societies, termed *Mong-Ufe loan 
companies,” in almost all the towns and villages. Among 
the Greeks the ^avot combined the religious with the pro- 
vident element. From the Greeks the Romans derived 
thoir fraternities of a similar kind. The Teutons in like 
manner had their guilds. Whether the English friendly 
society owes its origin in tho higher degree to the Roman 
or the Teutonic influence can hardly be determined. Tho 
utility of providing by combination for the ritual ex- 
penditure upon burial having been ascertained, the next 
step — to render mutual obbistance in circumstances of 
distress generally — was an easy one, and we find it taken 
by the Greek Ipavoi, and by our own guilds. Another 
modification — that tho bocieties should consist not so much 
of neighbours as of persons having the same occupation — 
soon arises ; and this, is the germ of our trade unions and 
our city companies in their original constitution. The 
interest, however, that these enquiries possess is mainly 
antiquarian. The legal definition of a friendly society 
quoted above jioints to an organization more complex 
than those of the ancient fratoriilties and guilds, and pro- 
ceeding upon different principles. It may be that the one 
has grown out of the other. The common element of a 
provision for a contingent event by a joint contribution 
is in both ; but the friendly society alone has attempted 
to dofino with precision what is the risk against which it 
intends to provide, and what should be the contributions 
of the members to meet that risk. 

It would be curious to endeavour to trace how, after the 
suppression of the religious guilds in the 1 6th century, and 
tlie substitution of an organized system of relief by the 
poor law of Elizabeth for tho more voluntary and casual , 
moans of relief that previously existed, the present system 
of friendly societies grew up. The modern friendly 
society, particularly in rural districts, clings with fondness 
to its annual feast and procession to church, its procession 
of all the brethren on the occasion of the funeral of ope of 
them, and other incidents which are almost obviously sur- 
vivals of the customs of mediaeval guilda The last re- 
corded guild was in existence in 1628, and there are 
records of friendly societies as early as 1634 and 1639. 

The connecting links, however, cannot be traced. With 
the exception of a society in the port of Borrowstounni as 
on the Firth of Forth, no existing friendly society is known 
to be able to trace back its history beyond a date late in 
the 17th century, and no records remain any that 
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«ad«t8d m ih© latter halt of the 10tli oenioty 
* 01 ^ the greater part of the 17th One founded in 1666 
was extant in 1850« but it has since ceased to exist* This 
is not so surprising as it might appear Documents 
wUch exist in manuscript only are much less likely to 
have been preserved since the invention of printing than 
tijey were before; and such would be the simple rules and 
records of any society that might have existed during this 
interval — if^ indeed, many of them kept records at all* 
How usual is it for a voluntary society of any kind to die 
away with the generation of men among whom it was 
founded 1 On the whole, it seems probable therefore that 
the friendly society is a lineal descendant of the ancient 
guild— 'the idea never having wholly died out, but having 
been kept up from generation to generation lu a succession 
of small and scattered societies. 

At the same time, it seems probable that the friendly 
society of tlfe present day owes its revival to a great 
extent to the Protestant refugees of Spitalfields, one of 
whose societies was founded in 1703, and has continued 
for 176 years among descendants of the same families; 
whose names proclaim their Norman origin. This society 
has distinguished itself by the intelligence with which it 
has adapted its machinery to the successive modifications 
of the law, and has very recently completely reconstructed 
Its rules under the provisions of the Friendly Societies 
Acts, 1875 and 1876. 

Another is the society of Lintot, founded in London in 
1708, in which the office of secretary has for more than 
half a century been filled by persons of the name of 
Levesque, one of whom has published a translation of its 
original rules. No one was to be received into the society 
who was not a member, or the descendant of a member, of 
the church of Lintot, of recognized probity, a good Pro- 
testant, and well-intentioned towards the queen [Annc*J and 
faithful to the Government of the country No one was to 
be admitted below the age of eighteen, or who had not 
been received at holy comniunion, and become member of a 
church. A member should not have a claim to relief 
during his first year's membership, but if he fell sick within 
the year, a collection should be made for him among the 
members. This society has only 50 members, but its 
funds exceed £2000. The foreign names still borne by a 
large proportion of the members show that the connexion 
with descendants of the refugees is maintained. 

MoT The example of providence given by these societies was 
BO largely followed that Sir George Rose's Act in 1793 re- 
cognized the existence of numerous societies, and provided 
encouragement for them in various ways, as well as relief 
from taxation to an extent which in those days must have 
been of great pecuniary value, and exemption from removal 
under the poor law. The benefits offered by this statute 
were readily accepted by the societies, aud the vast number 
of societies which speedily became enrolled shows that Sir 
George Rose's Act met a real public want. In the county 
of Middlesex alone nearly a thousand societies were enrolled 
within a very few years after the passing of the Act, and 
the number in some other counties was almost as groat. 
The societies then formed wore nearly all of a like kind, — 
small clubs, in which the feature of good fellowship was in 
the aspendant, and that of provident assurance for sickness 
and death merely accessory. This is indicated by one pro- 
vision which occurs iu many of the early enrolled rules, 
vis., that the number of members shall be limited to 61, 
81, or 101, as the case may be. The odd 1 which occurs 
in these numbers probably stands for the president or 
oeoretary, or is a contrivance to ensure a clear majority. 
Several of these old societies are still in existence, and can 
point to a prosperous career extending over (in some cases) 
more than 1^0 years — a prosperity based rather upon good 
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luck than upon scientifle calbulaticm. Founded am6ng 
small tradesmen or persons in tho way to thrive, the claims 
for sickness wore only made in cases where the sickness was 
accompanied by distress, and even the funeral allowance 
was not always demanded 

The societies generally not being established upon any A.6i 
scientific principle, those which met with this prosperity 
were tlio exception to the rule ; and accordingly the cry 
that friendly societies were failing in all quarters was as 
great in 1819 as iu 1869. A writer of that time speaks of 
the instability of friendly societies as ** universal " ; aud the 
general conviction that this was so resulted iu tho passing 
of the Act of 1819, 59 Geo. HI. c. 128. It recites that 
the habitual reliance of poor persons upon parochial relief, 
rather than upon their own industry, tends to the moral de- 
terioration of the people and to the accumulation of heavy 
burthens upon paiishes ; and it is desirable, with a view 
as well to tho leduction of the assessment made for the 
relief of tho poor as to the improvement of the habits of 
the people, that encouragement should bo afforded to 
persons debirous of making provision for themselves or their 
families out of tho fruits of their own industry. By the 
contributions of the savings of many persons to one common 
fund the most effectual provision may be made for the 
casualties affecting all the contributors ; and it is therefore 
desirable to afford further facilities and additional security 
to persons who may be willing to unite in appropriating 
small sums from time to time to a common fund for tho 
purposes aforesaid, and it is desirable to protect such persons 
from the effects of fraud or miscalculation ” This preamble 
went on to recite that the provisions ot preceding Acts had 
been found insufiicient for these purposes, aud gieat abuses 
had prevailed in many societies established under their 
authority. By this statute a friendly society was defined 
as “ an institution, whereby it is intended to provide, by 
contribution, on tho principle of mutual insurance, for the 
maintenance or assistance of the contributois thereto, their 
wives or children, in sickness, infancy, advanced age, widow- 
hood, or any other natural state or contingency, whereof the 
occurrence is susceptible of calculation by way of average." 

It will bo seen that this Act dealt exclusively with the 
scientific aspect of the societies, and had nothing bo say to 
the element of good fellowbhip. Rules and tables were to 
be submitted by the jiersons intending to form a society to 
the justices, who, before confirming them, were to satisfy 
themselves that tho contingencies which the society was to 
piovide against were within the meaning of the Act, and 
that tho formation of the society would be useful and bene- 
ficial, regard being had to the existence of other societies in 
the same district. No tables or rules connected with calcu- 
lation were to bo confirmed by the justices until they had 
been approved by two peisons at least, known to be pro-^ 
IcBsional actuaries or persons skilled in calculation, as fit 
and proper, according to the most correct calculation ol 
which the nature of the case would admit. The justices in 
quarter sessions were also by this Act authorized to publish 
general rules for tho formation and government of friendly 
societies within their county. The practical effect of this 
statute in requiring that the societies formed under it 
should bo established on sound principles does not ai)pear 
to have been as great as might have been expected. The 
justices frequently accepted as “ persons skilled in calcula- 
tion" local schoolmasters and others who had no real 
knowledge of the technical difficulties of the subject, while 
the restrictions upon registry served only to increase the 
number of societies established without becoming registered. 

In 1829 the law relating to friendly societies was entirely 
reconstructed by the 10 Geo. IV. c. 56, and a barrister was 
appointed under that Act to examine the rules of societies, 
and ascertain that they were in conformity to law and to the 
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provisionB of the Act. The barrister eo appointed was Mr 
John Tidd Pratt; and no account of friendly societies 
would be complete that did not do justice to the remarkable 
public service rendered by this gentleman. For forty years, 
though he bad by statute really very slight authority over 
the Kocioties, his name exercised the widest influence, and 
the Humorous reports aud publications by which he endea> 
voured to impress upon the public mind sound principles of 
management of friendly societies, and to expose tliose which 
were managed upon unsound principles, made him a terror 
to evil doers. On the other hand, he lent with readiness 
the aid of his legal knowledge and great mental activity to 
nssisting well-intentioned societies in coming within the 
provisions of the Acts, and tlius gave many excellent 
schemes a legal organization. 

By the Act of 1829, in lieu of the discretion as to 
whether the formation of the proposed society would be 
useful and beneficial, and the requirement of the actuarial 
certificiile to the tables, it was enacted that the justices were 
to Kiitisfy themsolves that the tables proposed to be used 
might be adopted with safety to all parties concerned. This 
provision, of course, became a dead letter, and was repealed 
in 1 834 by 4 and 5 Wm. IV. c. 40. Thenceforth, societies 
were free to establish themselves upon what conditions and 
with what rates they chose, provided only they satisfied the 
barrister that the rules were “ calculated to carry into effect 
the intention of the parties framing them,” and were “in 
conformity to law,” In 1846, by 9 and 10 Vic. c. 27, tlie 
barrister certifying the rules was con-ititutod “ Registrar of 
Friendly Societies,” and the rules of all societies were 
brought together under his custody. An actuarial certifi- 
cate was to be obtained before any society could bo regis- 
tered “ for the puri)OBe of securing any benefit dependent 
on the laws of Biekness and mortality.” In 1850 the Acts 
were again repi'aledaiid consolidated with amendments (13 
and 14 Vic. c. 115). Societies were divided into two 
classes, “ certified ” and “ registered.” The certified socie- 
ties were such as obtained a certificate to their tables by an 
actuary possessing a given qualification, who was required 
to set forth the data of sickness aud mortality upon which 
he proceeded, and the rate of interest assumed in the calcu- 
lations. All other societies were to be simply registered. 
Very few societies were constituted of the “certified” 
class. The distinction of classes was repealed aud the 
Acts wore again consolidated in 1855 by 18 and 19 Vic. 
c. 63. Under this Act, which admitted of all possible lati- 
tude to the framers of rules of societies, 21,875 societies 
were registered, a large number of tliom being lodges or 
courts of affiliated orders, and the Act continued in force 
till the end of 1875. 

The law w hick now regulates friendly societies in Great 
Britain was passed in 1875 (38 aud 39 Vic. c. 60) and 
amended in 1876 (39 and 40 Vic. c. 32). It still bears 
the i)ermissive and elastic character which marked the 
more successful of the previous Acts, but it provides 
anqdor means to members of ascertaining and remedying 
delects of management and of restraining fraud. The 
business of registry 's under the control of a chief 
registrar, who has an assistant registrar in each of the 
three couiitrios, with an actuary. It is his duty, among 
other things to require from every society a return in 
jiroper form each year of its receipts and expenditure, 
funds, and effects ; a return once every five years of the 
sickness and mortality it has experienced; and also once 
every five years a valuation of its assets and liabilities. 
Upon the ap])licatiou of a certain proportion of the mem- 
l>ers, varying according to the magnitude of the society, the 
chief registrar may appoint an inspector to examine into its 
affairs, or may call a general meeting of the members to con- 
sider and determine any matter affecting its interesta 


These are powers which have been used with exeeUeut affeA 
Cases have occurred in which fraud has been detected ^d 
punished by this means that could not probably have been 
otherwise brought to light In others a system of muunan* 
agemeut has been exposed and effectually checked. I^e 
power of calling special meetings has enabled societies td' 
remedy defects in their rules, to remove officers guilty of 
misconduct, Ac., where the procedure prescribed by the 
rules was for some reason or other inapplicable. Upon an 
application of a like proportion of members the chief regis- 
trar may, if he finds that the funds of a society are insuf- 
ficient to meet the existing claims thereon, or that the rates 
of contribution are insufficient to cover the benefits assured 
(upon which he consults his actuary), order the society to 
be dissolved, and direct how its funds are to be applied. 

This legislation was the result of the labours of a Royal Royal 
Commission of high authority, presided over bv Sir Stafford 
Northcote, which sat from 1870 to 1874, ana prosecuted 
an exhaustive inquiry into the organization and condition 
of the various classes of friendly societies. Thein* reports 
occupy more than a dozen large bluebooks. They divide 
registered friendly societies into 13 classes. 

The first class includes the affiliated societies or “ orders,” such os ( las^osi 
the Manchester Unitjj of Odd Fellows, the Ancient Order of Iforesters, societies 
the Rechabites, Diuids, &c. These societies have a cential body, 
eitlier situated in some large town, as in the case of the Manchester 
TTnity, or moving from place to place, as in that of the Foresters. 

Under this central body, the countiy is (in most cases) parcelled 
out into iliRtricts, and these diBtri<‘ts again consist each of a number 
of independent branches, called “ lodges,” “ com ts,” ** t(*nts,” or 
“ divisions,” having a separate fund administered by themselves, 
hut contributing also to n fund under the control of the central 
body. The Manchester Unity has (1878) 456 distnets, 4121 lodges, 

526,802 members, aud £4,325,000 lumis ; the Order of Foresters 
287 districts, 4414 couits, 521,416 members, £2,407,000 funds. It 
may give an idea of the ^eat utility ot these societies to mention 
that tlie vaiious courts of Foresteis )>aid their members 3,ll>7,866 
days* sick pay in a single year, and paid burinl money on 4668 
deaths. Bi side's tbehe ti^o gr(*at ordcis, tbeie aie about forty 
smaller affiliated bodies, (‘ai*h having more than 1000 members ; and 
tho affiliated form of society appears to have great attraction. 

Inde<*d, in the colony of victoria, Australia, all the* existing 
friendly societies ure of this class. The oulers liave their 
‘*sec 2 *ets,” but theR(*, it may safely he said, are ol a very innocent 
character, and merely serve the pin pose of idenlifjiiig a menilier 
of a distant hntiich by his knowledge of the “grij),” and of the 
current i)asswoid, &c. Indeed they are now so far troin being 
“secret societies” that their meetings are attended by icpoiters 
and tho debates juiblished in the newspapers, and tlie Order of 
Foresters has recently passed a vise resolution expunging from ita 
publ lent ions nil nlfeetatiou of mystciy. 

Tho second class is made u]> of “general societies,” principally 
existing in London, of vhich the (’oiumissioners enumerated 8 
with nearly 60,000 membcis, and funds amounting to a quarter of 
a million ; these societies aie managed at a cost, on the average, of 
about 10 per cent, of their income. 

The third class includes the “county societies,** of which there 
were 11, 10 of which had £221,955 funds and 29,036 memhei’S, and 
30 others aj^proachiiig that tj pe These societies have been but 
feebly supported by those for whose benefit they are instituted, 
iiaving all exacted high rates of contribution, in order to secure 
financial boumliioss. 

Class 4, “local town societies,** is a ver)^ numerous oue. 

Among some of the larger societies may he mentioned the 
“Cheiinsford Provident,” with £26,403 funds, and 2352 members ; 
the “ Brighton and Sussex Mutual,” with £35,752 funds, and 824 
iiieinbers ; tho “ Cannon Street, Birmingham,’* with £66,780 funds, 
and 8347 members; the “ Birmingham General Provident,” £87,997 
funds, and 3879 luemhei.s. In tliis group might also he included 
tlie iutcrestuig societies which are efetablishefl among the Jewish 
community. They differ from ordinary friendly societies partly 
in the nature of the benefits graiiteii upon death, which are 
intended to compensate for loss of employment durin|j tlie time of 
ceremonial wjclusion enjoined by the Jewish law, wdiicli is called 
“sitting shiva.” They also provide a cab fertile mourners and 
rabbi, and a tombstone for the departed, and the same lienefits as 
an ordinary friendly society during sickness. 8ome also provide a 
place of worship. Of these the “ Pursuers of Peace” (enrolled in 
Beoember 1797), the “ Bikhur Cholim, or Visitors of the Sick” 

(April 1798), the “Hozier Holim” (1804), and nearly 50 others, of 
which 4 are courts of the Order of Forestsius. sdre on register for 
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Mr Adler calculatee that som^ 30 or 46 sueh iK)<)ieti(Mi 
•re in exiotenee in London. Two or three eooieties have been cer* 
tified (under the earlier Acts) for accumulating % weekly subscrip- 
tions a fnad for the purchase of flour and the baking of posaover 
cakes. 

Class 5 is ^Mocal village and country Hooieties,” including the 
lj|)iaU public house clubs which abound m the villages and rural 
wstrictSt a large proi>ortion of which are unregistered. 

Class 6 is formed of “particular trade societies.*’ 

Class 7 is “ dividing societies. " These were before 1875 unauthor- 
ize<i by law, though they were very attractivt' to the members. 
Their practice is usually to start afresh every Januar}^ paying a 
subscription somewhat m excess of that usually charged by an or- 
dinary friendly society, out of which a sick allowance is granted 
to any member who may fall sick during the year, and nt Christmas 
the balance not so applied is divided among the members equally, 
with the exception or a small sum left to begin the new year with. 
The mischief of the system is that, as there is no accumulation of 
funds, the society cannot provide for prolonged sickness or old age, 
and must either break up altogether or exclude its sick and og*’(l 
mi’mbers at the very tune when they most need its help. This, 
however, has^uot impaired the popularity of the societies, and the 
Act of 1876, framed on the sound pnnciplc that the protection of 
the law should not be withheld from any fonn of association, enables 
a society to bo registered with a rule for dividing its funds, provided 
only tnat all existing claims upon the society arc to be mot before 
a division takes place. 

Class 8, “deposit friendly societies,” combine the characteristics 
of a savings bank with those of a friendly society. They were de- 
vised by the late Hon. and Rev S. Best, on tlie jiriiniiple that a 
certain jiroportion of the sick allowance is to be raised out of a 
member ssefiaratcilcposit account, winch, if not so used, is retained 
for his benefit. Their advaiitagos aie in the I'licouragoment they 
offer to saving, and in mooting the selfish objection sometimes raised 
to friendly societies, that the man wlio is not .sick gets iiotliiiig for 
his money; their disadvantige is in their failing to meet cases of 
sickness so prolonged as to exhaust the vhole of the member’s own 
deposit. 

Class 9, “collecting societies,” are so called liecause their con- 
tributions are received througli a innehinery of house-to-houso col- 
lection. The.se were the subject ot much laborious iiivestigation 
and close attention on the part of the Commissi oners. Tliey deal 
with a lower cla.ss of the community, both with ie8]»ect to means 
and to intelligence, than that from whicli the ni embers of ordinary 
friendly .societies are drawn. The Luge emolumeiits gained by the 
officers and colleetor.s, the lugh p(‘rcentage of ex[)euditaro (often ex- 
ceeding half the contributions), and the excessive Irequency of lapsing 
of in.surnnees point to mischiefs in their management The radi- 
cal evil of the whole system (the Commissioneis remark) appears to 
us to lie in the employment of e(dleclors, otherwise than nndor the 
direct supervision ami control of the members, a supervision and 
control which wo fear to be absolutely unaltaiiiablc in burial 
societies that arc not purely local.” On the other hand, it must he 
conceded that those societies extend the benefits of life inauraueo to 
a class whicli the other societies cannot reach, namely, the class 
that will not take the trouble to attend at an office, but must be 
lUflueed to effect an insurance by a lionso-to-liouse canvasser, ami be 
regularly visited by tlie collector to ensure their paying the contri- 
butions To many such persons these societies, Jespite all their 
errors of constitution ami management, have been of great benefit. 
The great source of those errors lies in a tendency on the part of 
the managers of the societies to forget that they are simjdy trustees, 
and lo jioOK upon the concern as their own personal pioperty to be 
managed for tlieir own benefit. These societies are of two kinds, 
local and general. The (’oniraissioiiers enumerated 239 local 
societie.s, with over 680,000 members, and jC 203,777 funds ; and 20 
rtf the nirtre important general societies, with members estimated at 
1,426,023, and funds at £461,605 For the general societies the 
Act of 1875 makes certain stringent provisions. Each member is 
to bo furnished with a copy of the rules for one ]>eiiny, and a signed 
policy for the .same chaige. Koifeitnre of benefit for non-payment 
IS not to be enforced without fourteen days’ written notice. The 
transfer of a member from one society to another is not to be made 
without his wiitteii consent and notice to the society affected. No 
collector is to be a manager, or vot<‘ or take part at any meeting. At 
least one general meeting shall be lield evcTy ycfir, of which notice 
is to be given either by advertisement nr by letter or post card to 
each member. The balance sheet is to bo open for inspection seven 
dny.s before the meeting, and is to he certified by a public account- 
ant, not an officer of the society. Disputes may l>e settled by jus- 
tices, or county courts, notwithstanding anything in the rules of the 
society to the contrary. These provisions have certainly been found 
alreacfy very beneficial ; but much more would be <lone for the 
benefit of the classes interested if the regulation which prevents the 
post office assuring loss than £20 were abrogated, and if a general 
system of oolleotioii tbrongli the po.st office were established. 

Closely associated with the question of the management of these 
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societies is that of the Hsk incurred by infant life, through the fa- 
cilities offered by these societies for making insurances on the death 
of children. That this is a real risk is certain from the records of 
the assizes, and from many circumstances of su.spieion; but the ex- 
tent of it cannot be measured, and has jirobably been exaggerated. 

It has never been lawful to assure more than £6 on the death of a 
child under five years of age, or more than £10 outlie death of one 
under ten. Previous to the Act of 1876, however, there whs no 
machinery for ascertaining that the law was complied with, or fox 
enforcing it. This is supplied by that Act, though still scmiewhat 
imperfectly. When the bill went up to the House of L(»rds, an 
amendment was made, reducing the limit of assuranct* on a child 
under three years of age to £8, hut this amendment viis unfor- 
tunately disagreed with by the House of Commons. 

Class 10, aimiiity 80oioiie.s, prevail in tin* west of Fiiigland. Six 
of these sotueties had, at the date of the last published aturns, 719 
members, and £79,136 funds. These societies are few, and their 
buMiness is dimimshiiig. Most of them originated at the time 
when Hovemment subsidized friendly societies by allowing them 
£4, 11 8. 3d. per cent, per anuum interest. Now annuities may be 
purchased direct from the National Debt Commissioners. These 
societies ar«‘ more numerous, however, in Irehuid. 

Class 1 1 , female societies, are numerous, ;^^any of them resemble 
affiliated orders at least in name, calling tnemsolvcs Female 
Foresters, Odd Sisters, Loyal Orangowonien, Comforting Sisters, and 
so forth. In their rules may bo iound such a provision as that a 
luemWr shall bo fined who does not “ l)**hav(‘ as becometh an 
Orangewornan.” Many are unregistered. 1 n the nortberu counties 
of England they are sometimes termed “life boxes,” doubtless 
from iiie old custom of ])lacing the contiibutions in a box. The 
tru.stees, treasurer, and committee ore usually females, but veiy 
frequently the secretiny is a man, paid a small salar\^ 

Under Class 12 the Commissi oners included the societies for vari- 
ous purposes which nutborizcd by the Rccntnry of state to lie 
registered undei the Friendly Societies Act of 1855, conqirising 
working -men’s clubH, and certain specially authoriml societies, 
as well ns others Unit are now defined to be fnemlly societies. 

Among these jmrposes ore assisting members in scaidi of employ- 
ment ; assisting members during slack seasons of trade ; granting 
temporary K*lief to raemb(*rs in distressed cin'umstmices ; pun-base 
of coals and other necessaries to be Rup]>lied to members ; ralief or 
maintenance in ease of lameness, blindness, insanity, paralysis, or 
bodily hurt through accidents, also, the nssnrnnce against loss by 
disease or death of cattle employed in trade or ngrienltnie ; lelief 
in <*ase of shijiwreck or loss or damage to boats or nets ; and 
societies for social intercourse, mutual helpfulness, mental and 
moral imimmmient, rational recreation, &c.. called woi king men’s 
chibs. 

(Mass 13 is cattle insurance societies. 

These are the thirtet-n ehisses into which the (’om mission ers 
divided registeied friendly soeietU'S Tliere were 26,034 societies 
eni oiled oi certified under the vaiions Acts for fnemlly societies 
in force between 1793 and 1855 ; and, as ^\e have seen, 21,875 
societies T«*giHlered under the Act of 1855 before the 1st January 
1876, when the Act of 1875 came into operation The total there, 
fore of societies to Inch a legal constitution bad been given vas 
47,909 Df these 26,087 were piesumed to lie in existence when 
the registrar called for bis ainnial return, but only 11,282 furnished 
the rotiirn required. These had 3, 404, 1 87 members, and £9, 336,946 
funds. Twenty-two soeieties returned over 10,000 members each ; 
nine over 30,000. One society (the Royal Liver Friendly Society, 

Liveiqioo], the largest of the eollecting societies) returned 682,371 
members. The next in order was one of tlie same class, the United 
Assurance Society, laverpool, with 159,957 membeis ; but in all 
societies of this class, the membership consists very largely of in- 
fants. The average of mcndiors in the 11,260 societies with less 
than 10,000 members eaeh is only 1 71 , showing how small in reality 
the bulk of Fiiendly Societies are. There are 58 societies witn 
more than £10,000 funds ; 18 with more than £30,000. In these 
again the Royal Liver heads tbo list with its £458,418 ; the next 
in snecession being Die Hearts of Oak, a soeh-ty belonging to the 
Commissioners’ second class, which has £179,99fe. 

Such are the registered societies ; but there remains be* Unregi^ 
hind a large body of unregistered societies, estimated by the tered 
Commissioners to be in England nearly co-extensive with, *®*'*®^*«*‘* 
in Scotland far to surpass in magnitude, the registered 
bodies. It is to be hoped that, as knowledge is spread ot 
the advantages of registration,^ and as the true principles 

^ These maybe briefly summed up thus;— (1) power to hold hind 
and vesting ot property in trustees by mere appointment, (2) remedy 
against misapplication of funds; (3) priority m l»ankruptcy or on death 
of officer, (4) transfer of stock by direction of dnef r<*gistrar; (5) 
exemption trom stamp duties; (6) membership of inmors, (7) certi- 
ficates of birth and death at reduced cost; (8) investment with No- * 
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Upon ifbich friendly locietiee should be eetablkhed become 
liotter understood, the number of unregistered societies, in 
coruparisou with those registered, will become much leas, 
tt must be admitted, however, that at present progress is 
not being made iu that direction. The classes among 
whom friendly societies are Immed are greatly averse to any 
undertaking involving mental labour, and the idea of peri- 
odical returns and of the other requirements of the statute 
is more alarming to them than it need be. It will be the 
|)fovinco of those charged with the administration of the 
statute to endeavour, as far as possible, to combat this 
tendency, and by wise use of the materials in their hands 
to seek to show the societies that the registry office is a 
ready and useful auxiliary to them, and that the trouble it 
gives them is more than mot by comiiensatin^ advantages. 

The de8cri[)tioii we have given of the various classes of 
friendly societies, the number of their members, and the 
amouut of their funds leads to the most hopeful conclusions 
as to then future. Though great loss has been occasioned 
by the failure of societies and by errors in their constitution 
and management, the provident habits of the people have 
survived all discouragement, and a fund has been accumu- 
lated which may be loosely estimated at nearly 15 millions 
sterling, contributed out of the savings of the flower of the 
working class. On every side there is displayed a desire 
by the societies to increase the soundness of their position, 
aud to reform anything that may be wrong in their con- 
stitution. 

The colonies, also, are following the same course. Tn 
tint of Victoria, Australia, the report of the Government 
statist, Mr ri. 11. Jlayter, shows that on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1876 there were 761 branches, belonging to 34 socic- 
having 45,9*57 moiubers, and assuriug also sums at the 
d(Mth of 27,919 wives of members. The amount of con- 
trdmtiuu made by each member is, under ordinary circum- 
stances, Is. weekly. The benefits consist of sick pay, 
medical attendance, and funeral allowances. The sickness 
experienced during the year was 52,817 weeks, or nearly 7 
Winking days jjei member, the number of members sick 
having been 8,873. The usual sick ])ay is XI per week for 
the first six months, reduced to 10s. or somutimes 13 h. 4d. 
for the next six months, and to 5s. or sometimes 10s. for 
the remainder of sickness. The deaths wore 452, or very 
nearly 10 in 1000. The amount paid on death of a mem- 
ber IS usually £20, and of a member’s wife XIO. It will 
W s(»on that the benefits are greater in amount than is 
iisiird in societies 111 the mother country. The total income 
of the societies was XI 63,593, and their funds amounted 
to £351,284. The number of societies, members, and 
imuuint of income have about doubled during 10 years, the 
uinouut of funds having accumulated oven more rapidly. 
It may be added that the report in question gives a more 
complete body i^f statistics relating to friendly societies than 
has ever been attempted to be collected elsewhere. 

In foieigu countries the development of friendly societies 
lias been slow. Belgium has a commission ro^^ale perman- 
ente des socicH^s do secours mutuol, originally presided 
over b) M. Visschors, aud since by M. T’Kint de Eooden- 
boke. In Franco, under the Hecond empire, a scheme was 
prepared for assisting friendly societies by granting them 
cullettive assurances under Government security. The 
societies have the privilege of investing their funds in tho 
Caisso des Depots et Coiisiguatioiis, corresponding to the 


tioaal Debt Commissionois, (4)) rediution of dues on admission to 
copyholds; (10) disdmr^^i ot inortKapes by mere receipt; (11) obliga- 
tion on officers to render ncionnts (12) settlement of disputes; (18) 
liisiiranre of tunwnl expenses foi \\ives aud cliildien without insurable 
interest; (14^ m)niiiiution at death, (16) payment without administra- 
tion, (Id) senues of publn uuditois and vnlueiH; (17) registry of 
docuiuonts. of which copies uia> he put in evidence. 


Iluglish Katiooiif] Debt Itf wm, 

passed on the 7th A{>rll 1876 on registered friendlj^ 

It prescribes for societies many things which iix England 
are left to the discretion of their founders; and it provides 
for an amount of ofidcial interference in their management 
that is wholly unknown here. The superintending 
rity has a right to inspect the books of every society, whether 
registered or not, and to give formal notice to a society 
to call in arrears, exclude defaulters, pay benefits, or revoke 
illegal resolutions. A higher authority may, in certain coses, 
order societies to be dissolved. These provisions relate to 
voluntary societies; but it is competent for communal 
authorities also to order the formation of a friendly society, 
and to make a regulation compelling all workmen not already 
members of a society to join it. 

On the actuarial view of the management of friendly Aotauii^ 
societies the following remarks have been supplied by wiirks* 
Mr William Sutton, actuary of the Friendly Societies’ 
Kegistry. It is in the highest degree essential to the 
interests of their members that friendly societies sh<juld be 
financially sound, — in other words, that they should through- 
out their existence be able to meet the engagements into 
which they have entered with their members. For this 
purpose it is necessary that the members’ contributions 
should be so fixed as to prove adequate, with proper manage 
ment, to provide the benefits promised to the members. 

Those benefits almost entirely depend upon the contingen- 
cies of health and life; that is, they take the form of pay- 
ments to members when sick, of payments to members upon 
attaining given ages, or of payments upon members’ deaths, 
and frequently a member is assured for all these benefits, 
viz., a weekly payment if at any time sick before attaining 
a certain age, a weekly payment for the remainder of life 
after attaining that ago, aud a sum to be paid upon his 
death. Of course tho object of the allowance in sickness is 
to provide a substitute for the weekly wage lost in conse- 
quence of being unable to work, and the object of the 
weekly payment after attaining a certain age, when the 
member will probably bo too infirm to be able to earn a 
living by the exercise of his calling or occupation, is to pro- 
vide him with the necessaries of life, and so enable him to 
bo independent of poor relief. There is every reason to 
believe that, when a large group of persons of the same age 
and calling are observed, there will be found to prevail 
among them, taken one with another, an average number of 
days’ sickness, as well as an average rate of mortality, in 
passing through each year of life, which can be very nearly 
predicted from tho results furnished by statistics based upon 
observations previously made upon similarly circumstanced 
groujis. Assuming, therefore, the necessary statistics to be 
attainable, the computation of suitable rates of contribution 
to be paid by the members of a society in return for certain 
allowances during sickness, or upon attaining a certain age, 
or upon death, can be readily made by an actuarial expert 
To furnish these statistics the Friendly Societies Acts have 
since 1829 required registered societies to make, every five 
years, a return in prescribed form of their sickness aud 
mortality experience for the previous five years ; and other 
materials of the same nature have from time to time been 
collected and published. 

An important provision in the Friendly Societies Act, 

1875, is that which reiiuires every registered society to 
make a return of its receipts aud expenditure, funds and 
effects, in a prescribed foim, to the registrar of friendly socie- 
ties every year. Particulars of the returns received will 
be found in the chief registrar’s reports. 

A still more important provision in the same Act is one 
which requires societies to have a valuation made once at 
least every five years of their assets and liabilities, including 
the 6°^imated risks and contributions, and to famish par- 
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tfa|tilar8 thoDtet to the i^giatrar in a preaeribed fotm* The 
object of such Taluation is to ascertain as far as can be 
estimated the financial position of a society, — in other words, 
whether the future contributions receivable, plus the money 
or funds in hand, will, according to the best estimate that 
•Cin be formed, prove sufficient to enable the society to meet 
its engagements hereafter; and the valuation balance sheet, 
therefore, takes the following form : 

Valuation Balaiux Slieet of Friendly Society^ 

as at {say) Slat December 1878. 

£ Or. £ 

To estlmatad present Talue ) By estimated present value i 

of future benefits to ex- > ,, of future contributions '► „ 
is ting members, . . j of e^^sting memliors, 

,, funds invested and 
ill baud, ** 

Balance (being surplus) . „ By balance (being deficiency ) „ 

»* j> 

It is confidently expected that this provision will, after 
it has been in operation some time, prove of enormous 
value, «s it will in many cases have the effect of warning 
the members of societies, before it is too late, that certain 
steps are necessary to place the society in a sound financial 
condition, and in other cases to indicate unmistakably to the 
members that the society to which they belong cannot bo 
trusted to meet its engagements in the "future, (b. w. b.) 
FRIENDS, SociKTY or. See Quakkrs. 

FRIES, Elias Magnus (1794-1878), an eiuinent 
Swedish botanist, was born at SmS-land, August 15, 1794. 
As his father, the pastor of th(^ church at Feniajo, was a 
zealous and accomplibhed botanist, Fiies during his walks 
with him early acquired an extensive knowledge of flower- 
ing plants ; and about the age of twelve ho was led by the 
discovery of a remarkably brilliant Hydnum to commence 
the study of the Agarics and other fungi. After attending 
school at Wexio, he in 1811 entered the umvoisity of 
Lund, where in 1814 he was elected docent of botany, 
and in 1824 professor. In 1834 he became professor of 
practical economy at Upsala, and in 1844 and 1848 he re- 
presented the uiiivorsity of that city at the Rigsdag. In 
1851 he succeeded Wahlenberg as emeritus professor of 
botany at Upsala, and there, on the 8th February 1878, 
he died, having only by a few days outlived the centenary 
of liis illustrious predecessor Linnaeus. Fries was admitted 
a moinbor of the Swedish Royal Academy in 1847, and a 
foreign member of the Royal Society of London in 1875. 

As an author on the Cryptognmia Fru\s oct u]u<*s the first runic. 
Ho wrote Fovitim FI one Sure icon (18H and 1823); Ohm rvattonf.s 
Mycologicm (1815); Flora IJollnndica (1817 18); Sy^rma Myeolo- 
(1821- 29); Systema Orbts Veyrtahihs^ not completed (1825); 
EkmhuH Fimgoriun {lS2S)t Lichraograyhia (1831), A/wi- 

eviis Systematis Mycologtci (1888 ; 2d ed., or llymenmnycetrs 
Eimrpimj 1874); Surtmn Vegetdbihum Scandmavim (1846); 
Scerigrs diliga och giftiga Svampar, i^ith roloured platoa (1860); 
Monogrnphia Ilyimnomycetum Suecicae (1863), witli the Iconefi 
Hyrnemynycctufn^ vol. i. (1867), and pL i. vul. ii. (1877). 

FRIES, Jacob Friedkich (1773-1843), a distinguished 
post-Kantian writer on philo.sophy, was born at Barby, 
Saxony, August 23, 1773. He was educated in a com- 
munity of the Moravian brethren, and In their seminary was 
trained for theology. In 1795 he entered at the university 
of Leipsic, and for some years studied philosophy there and 
at Jena. In 1801, after having acted for a time as private 
tutor, he began to deliver courses of philosophical lectures 
at Jena. These he continued, with an interval of two years 
spent in travels in Germany, France, and Italy, till 1 806, 
when he was called to Heidelberg as professor of philosophy 
and elementary mathematics. His phi1oso[>hical position 
with regard to his contemporaries he had already made clear 
in the critical work Meinhold, Fichte^ Srftelliny (1803), and 
in the more systematic treatises JSystem der Philosojdiie ah 
evidenter Wiasemcheft (1804), Wiasen, Glavh^t^ Ahnung 


(1805). Pries was an tinusually prolific and somewhat 
hurried writer, and daring the ten years he passed at 
Heidelberg he poured forth a variety of volumes, differing 
widely in value, on philosophy and theoretical physics. The 
most important treatise, and that by which he will always 
be remembered in the history of philosophy, was the AVwf 
Kritik der Vet^iunfty 3 vols., 1807, an attempt to give a new 
foundation to the critical theory of Kant, In 1811 ap- 
peared his System der Logih^ a ve^ instructive work, and 
in ISli Julius and Fvagoras^ a iJiilosophical romance. In 
1816 he was invited to Jena to fill the chair of theoretical 
philosophy, under which appear to have been included 
mathematics and physics, along with philosophy proper. In 
1824 Fries w'as accused of democratic tendencies, and form- 
ally deprived of the right to deliver lectures on philosophical 
subjects, although he still rctuiued his chair. He seems, 
however, towards the end of liia life, to have refiunied his 
)>hilosophical teaching. He died on 10th August 1843. 
The most important of the many works written during his 
Jena professorate are the Ilandbuch der praktischen FkUch 
Sophie (vol. i.,1818, and vol. ii., 1832), the Ilandbuch der 
psychischen Anthropologies 2 vols., 1820; Midheviatische 
jVatu7philo8ophies 1822; Systim der Mefa 2 >hystk, 1824; 
Gesrhiehte der Philosophies 1837 and 1840. Fries’s point of 
view in philosophy may be described as a modified Kanti- 
anism. With Kant he regarded Kritiks or tjie critical in- 
vestigation of the faculty of knowledge, as the essential 
preliminary to idiilosophy. But he diflered from K iint both 
as regards the foundation for this criticism and as regards 
the metaphysical results yielded by it. Kant’s analysis of 
knowledge had disclosed the a priori element as the neces- 
sary complement of the isolated a posteriori facts of experi- 
ence. But it did not seem to Fries that Kant had with 
sufficient accuracy examined the mode in which we arrive 
at knowledge of this a priori element. According to him 
we only know those a }moi'i principles through inner or' 
psychical experience ; they are not then to be regarded as 
transcendental factors of all exi>erience, but as the necessary, 
constant elements discovered by us in our inner experience. 
They are, in fact, to Fries, as to the Scotch school, the re- 
siduum which resists analysis. Accordingly Fries, like the 
Scotch school, places psychology or analysis of conscious- 
iu*ss at the foundation of philosophy, and called his criticism 
of knowledge an anthropological critique. It requires very 
little consideration to see that Fries’s proposed ainendmont 
of Kantianism rests upon an altogether mistaken view of 
the transcendental element in knowledge. It is absurd to 
make the demand that what is a gmori in cognition should 
be known by an a 2 >rton method. There is no such method. 
A second point in which Fries differed from Kant is the view 
taken as to the relation between immediate and mediate 
cognitions. According to Fries, the understanding is purely 
the faculty of proof; it is in itself void ; immediate certitude 
is the only source of knowledge. Reason contains principles 
which we cannot demonstrate, but which can be deduced, 
and are the proper objects of belief. In this view of reason 
Fries approximates to Jacobi rather than to Kant, The Neue 
Kritik and the Psychische Authropologie contain much that 
lb admirable in the way of psychological analysis, but it 
cannot be thought that Fries has effected any real advance 
on the Kantian position. See Henke, J. F. Fries, 1867. 

FRIESLAND, or Vriesland, sometimes called West 
Friesland, to distinguish it from East Friesland in Hanover, 
is the most northerly province of the NetVicrlands. It is 
bounded on the R.W., W., and N. by the Zuyder Zee and 
the North Sea, on the E. by the provinces of Groningen 
and Drenthe, and on the S.E. by that of Overyssel. The 
area is 1281 English square miles; and the population in 
1875 was calculated at 317,405, being an increase since 
1853 of 57*897. The chief towm is Leeuwarden, a place 
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of 27,085 inhabitants in 1876| and the province is divided 
into the three districts of Leeuwarden, Heerenveon, and 
Bneek» Other towns of importance are Harlingen, a sea- 
port with 11,043 inhabitants; WoBtstcllingwerf, 13,969; 
Opsterlaml, 13,753; Schoterland, 12,893; Sneek, 9990 ; 
and Franeker, GG43 For history, <kc,, see Frisians. 

Fit I GATE-B I HD, the name commonly given by our 
sailors, on account of the swiftness of its flight, its habit of 
cruising about near other species and of daringly pursuing 
them, to a largo Sf*a-bird* — the Fregata wptila of most 
ornithologists — the Fregntie of French and the UahUvorcado 
of Spanish manners. Tt was placed by Linnieus in the 
got! us J*ehrnnu% and until lately its assignment to the 
family Prleean nhp has hardly ever been doubted. Professor 
Mivjirt has, however, now declared {Travs. ZooL x. p. 
3G1) that, as regards the ])ostcranial part of its axial skele- 
ton, li(‘ cannot detect sufficiently good characters to unite 
it witlj that family in the group named by Professor Brandt 
S(H/(nioj)Oihs, There seeniH to bo no ground for disputing 
this ilocMsion so far as separating the genus Fregata from 
tlif* l^i'lrcarvidm goes, hut systematists will probably pause 
before they proceed to abolisli the Stegavx)pode»^ and the 
will most likely bo that the Frigate-Birds wiU be con- 
sidered to form a distinct family in that group. 

In one very remarkable way the osteology <»f Fregata differs 
frojn that of all other birds known. The furcula coalesces 
firmly at its symphysis with the carina of the sternum, and 
also with the coracoids at the upper extremity of each of its 
rami, the anterior end of each coracoid coalescing also with 
the [iroxiinal end of the scapula. Thus the only articula- 
tions in the whole sternal ajiparatus are where the coracoids 
meet tlio sternum, and the consequence is a bony framework 
which would be perfectly rigid did not the flexibility of the 
rnuii of the turcnla permit a limited amount of motion. 
That this mechanism is closely related to the faculty which 
the bird possesses of soaring for a considerable time in the 
oir with scarcely a perceptible movement of Ihe wings can 
hardly be doubted, but the particular way in which it 
works has yet to be ex|)lainod. 

Two species of Fregata are considered to exist, though 
they differ in little but size and geographical distribution. 
The huger, F, aquila^ has a wide range all round the 
world within the tropica, and at times passes their limits. 
The smaller, F, minni\ appears to be confined to the 
eastern seas, from Madagascar to the Moluccas, and south- 
ward to -Vustralia, being particularly abundant in Torres 
Strait, — the other species, however, being found there as 
W(dl. Having a spread of wing equal to a Swanks and 
a comparatively small body, the buoyancy of those birds 
IS very groat. It is a beautiful sight to watch one or 
more of tlunn floating overhead against the deep blue sky, 
the long forked tail alternately opening and shutting like 
a jmir of scissors, and the head, which is of course kept to 
winilwnrd, inclined from side to side, while the wings are 
to all api>ea ranee fixedly extended, though the breeze may 
be constantly vaiyiug in strength and direction. Equally 
line is the contrast affonled by those birds when engaged in 
fishing, or, as seems more often to happen, in robbing other 
birds, especially Boobies, ns they are fishing. Then the 
speed of their flight is indeed seen to advantage, os well as 
tlie marvellous suddenness with which they can change 
their rapid course as their victim tries to escape from their 
attack. Before gales Frigate-Birds are said often to fly low, 
and their appearance near or over land, except at their 
breeding- time, is supposed to portend a hurricane.^ Oeno- 

' ** Man-of-war- lUnV’ is also Kometimes applioil to it, uinl is perhaps 
the oMer name ; but it is lo-^s ilistiuctive, some of the larger Albatrosses 
being so called, au«l, oi books at least, has goncrally passed out of use. 

® Hence another of the names— Humcane-Bird’* — by which this 
species is occasionally known. 
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rally seen singly or in |>alrei, excepi when the prospect ot 
prey induces them to congregate, they breed in large com- 
panies, and Mr Salvin has graphically described {Thin^ 1864, 
p. 375) one of their settlements off the coast oi British 
Honduras, which he visited in May 1862. Here they 
chose the highest mangrove-trees® on which to build thiWr, 
frail nests, and seemed to prefer the leeward side. The 
single egg laid in each nest has a white and chalky shell 
very like that of a Cormorant's. The nestlings are clothed 
in pure white down, and so thickly as to resemble puff-balls. 
When fledged, the beak, head, neck, and belly are white, 
the legs and feet bluish-white, but the body is dark above. 
The aflult females retain the white beneath, but the adult 
males lose it, and in both sexes at maturity tne upper plum- 
age is of a very dark chocolate brown, nearly black, with 
a bright metallic gloss, while the feet in the females are 
pink, and black in the males — the last also acquiring a 
bright scarlet pouch, capable of inflation, and being percep- 
tible when on the wing. The habits of F. miiu>r seem 
wholly to resemble those of F, aqvila. According to 
Bechstein, an example of this last species was obtained at 
the mouth of the Waser in January 1792, and it has hence 
been included by some ornithologists among European 
birds! (a. n.) 

FRISCIILIN, Nicodbmus (1547-1690), scholar and 
poet, was bom on the 2 2d of September 1647, at Balingen, 
Wurtemborg, where his father was parish minister. He 
was educated at Tubingen, and in 1568 was promoted to 
the chair of poetry and history. In 1675 for his comedy 
of Rebecca^ which he read at Hatisbou before the emperor 
Maxmilian II,, he was rewarded with the laureateship 
and with the honour of knighthood. Some time after- 
wards he was made a comes palatinus. In 1582 his un- 
guarded language and his reckless life had made it necessary 
that ho should leave Tubingen ; he accordingly accepted a 
quiet mastership at Laibach in Carniola, which he held for 
about two years. Shortly after liis return to the university 
in 1584, he was threatened with a criminal prosecution on a 
charge of immoral conduct, to which, it was alleged, he had 
exposed himself some years previously, and the threat led to 
his withdrawal to Frankfort in 1587. Of the remaining 
four years of his life little is recorded. For eighteen months 
he taught in the Brunswick Gymnasium, and ho appears 
also to have resided occasionally at Btrasburg, Marburg, and 
Mainz. From the last-named city he wrote certain libellous 
letters, which led to his being arrested in March 1590 
at the instance of the authorities of Wiirtemberg. He was 
imprisoned in the fortress of Hohonurach, near Rentliugen, 
where, on the night of the 29th of November 1590, he was 
killed by a fall in attomi>tiiig to let himself down from the 
window of his cell. His prolific and versatile genius pro- 
duced a great variety of works, which entitle him to some 
rank both among poets and among scholars. In liis l^atin 
verse he has often successfully imitated the classical models ; 
his comedies are not without freshness and vivacity ; and 
some of his versions and commentaries, particularly those 
on the Georgies and Bucolics of Virgil, though now well-nigh 
forgotten, wore important contributions to the scholarship 
of his time. 

No rollectcil edition of his works has ever been published , to 
enumerate them exhaustively would be almost impossibL*. Among 
those most widely known may be mentioned the n Latin 

e]»ic based on the Smpture history of the Jews; iX\^ Ehqiaea^ in 
twenty- two books; the Opera Scenica, consisting of six comedies 
and two tragedies; the Orammatica Latma\ the versions of 
Callimachus and Aristophanes; and the commentaries on Persius 
and Virgil See the monograph of Stranss {Lcbcn wnil SchrifUn 
des Birhters und Philologm Frischlint 1855). 


“ Capt. Taylor, however, found their nests as well on low bushes of 
the same tree in the Bay of Fonseca (JbtSf 1859, pp. 150-152). 

< 
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PRISI, pAoix) (1728-1784), a celabmted mathea&aticlan 
and astronomer, was bom at Milan, April 13, 1728. At 
the age of fifteen he entered the monastery of the Bamabite 
friars, where, by self-instruction, he acquired a considerable 
^ huowledge of geometry. Under Professor Olivetano, at the 
university of Padua, he continued his mathematical studies. 
After a time he was sent to Lodi to give lectures on philo- 
sophy. When twenty-one years of age he .composed a 
treatise on the figure of the earth, and the reputation which 
he^soon acquired led to his appointment by the king of 
Sardinia to the professorship of philosophy in the college of 
Casale. His friendship with Radicati, a man of liberal 
opinions, occasioned Frisi’s removal by his clerical superiors 
to Novara, where he was compelled to do duty a? a 
preacher. In 1753 he was elected a corresponding member 
of the Paris Academy of Sciences, and shortly afterwards 
he became jprofessor of philosophy in the Bamabite College 
of St Alexander at Milan. An acrimonious attack by a 
young Jesuit, about this time, upon his dissertation on the 
figured of the earth laid the foundation of his animosity 
against the Jesuits, with whose enemies, including 
D’Alembert, Condorcet, and other Encyclopedists, he later 
closely associated himself. In 1756 he was appointed by 
Leopold, grand-duke of Tuscany, to the professorship of 
mathematics in the university of Padua, a post which he 
held for eight years. He was made in 1757 an associate 
of the Imperial Academy of St Petersburg, and a foreign 
member of the Royal Society of London, and in 1758 a 
member of the Academy of Berlin, in 1766 of that of 
Stockholm, and in 1770 of the Academics of Copenhagen 
and of Bern. From several European crowned heads ho 
received, at various times, marks of special distinction, and 
the empress Maria Theresa granted him a yearly pension 
of 100 sequins (£50). In 1764 ho was created professor 
of mathematics in the Palatine Schools at Milan, and 
obtained from Pope Pius VJ. release from ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, and authority to become a secular priest In 
1766 he visited France and England, and in 1768 Vienna, 
and thus formed the acquaintance of the leading men of 
science of his day. Frisi was in 1777 made director of a 
school of architecture at Milan. Ills knowledge of hydrau- 
lics caused him to be frequently consulted with res[)oct to 
the management of canals and other water-courses in 
various parts of Europe. It was through his means that 
lightning-conductors were first introduced into Italy for the 
protection of buildings. He was a man not only of exten 
sive learning, but of wide views and fearless spirit, and by 
his lectures did much to dispel the popular superstitions of 
his fellow-countrymen concerning magic and witchcraft. 
Ho died November 22, 1784. lie wrote — 

Disquinttio mathemahea in caumm phy^eam fifpiroe ft •maqnihi- 
dinis terrm^ Milan, 3751; Smjgw deJfa morale filoaofia, laigano, 
1753; Nova dectricitafiH thcoria^ Milan, 1755; JUmertatio de mofu 
diunxn Pisa, 1758; DusHcrtationes vari(e, 2 vols. 4to, Lnrca, 

1759, 1761; Del mttdo di regolarc ifiumi e i lorrmH^ Lucca, 3762; 
Cosinoqraphia physica ft oiathfithoUtcaf Milan, 1774, 1775, 2 voIr. 
4to, liiR chief work ; Dell archtkxiura^ stahea e ulraalicaf Milan, 
1777 ; ainl other treatises. 

See Verri, Mcmnne . . . del signor dom Paolo Frisi^ Milan, 1787, 
4to; Fabbroni, Mhgj dhllustri Itatmni Atti di Milano, vol. ii. 

FRISIANS, — in classical Latin Frvsii, in mediaeval Latin 
Frisones or FrUioms, and on inscriptions of the later empire 
sometimes Friscvvoites , — a people of Teutonic stock, who, 
at their first appearance in history, are found in possession 
of the same district of Europe which they still, at least 
partially, occupy. So far as can bo judged they have never 
been of nn aggressive disposition, and it is not improbable 
that at one time they may have possessed a much wider 
territory than history usually assigns them. The bound- 
aries of Frisia proper are the Scheldt towards the west, and 
the Wener towards the east, and it never extended far inland 
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from the coast of the German Ocean. But ^ere is also a 
district of Schleswig in Denmark, extending mong the west 
coast from the Eider northwards to Tondern, in which the 
common language still gives evidence of a Frisian popula- 
tion ; the same may be said of the neighbouring islands of 
For, Silt, Heligoland, etc.; and it is no improbable supposi- 
tion that not only the Ditmarsch district to the south ot the 
Eider, but also the whole maritime country westward to the 
Weser, was at an earlier period in the hands of distinctly 
Frisian tribes. If the presence of geographical names end- 
ing in wm, the Frisian equivalent to the German and 
the Saxon ham^ may bo taken as sufticiont evidence of 
Frisian occupation, Dr Latham, in his notes to the Gei'inania 
of Tacitus, has elabomtely shown that there Iiave been 
'Frisian settlements as far north in Denmark as the 
Lijmfiord, and as far east as the islands of Funen and 
Zealand. By the older historians of Denmark and the 
countries of Lower Gennany, the Frisian district in 
Denmark is frequently called Frisia Minor or Lesser Frisia, 
which, however, must not be confounded with the unex^ 
plained distinction which Tacitus makes between Frisii 
Mojoresand Frisii Minorcs. 

The history of the Frisians, in R])ite of the labours of a 
few investigators like Wiarcla and Richthofen, has hitherto 
been left in many respects in a very fragmentary and un- 
trustworthy condition ; and rash assertions of uncritical 
chroniclers have undisimted currency. For this neglect the 
principal reason is undoubtedly the fact that the people 
have, at least in modern times, displaytMl no strong political 
individuality, but have allowed themselves ]>eaceiully to be 
merged in more powerful nationalities. The reader who 
wishes may find the legendary history of the Frisian heroes 
traced from the 4th century n.c. in Furmius’s Annaliim 
Phrisicornm Lihri Tres, Franekcr, 1699, rir iu the quaintly- 
illustrated volumes of Westphal’s rernm T>anu 

camvij which comprise Petrus Sax /><? prserijmis rebus 
gestis Frisi orum Sipfentrional turn hrevtirr descried is et inniice 
cuhimbratis lihri sex ; Sutirifliis Petri De anliq. et orig, 
Frisiorum ; Antonins IJeimreich, Supplement a ad Chronicon 
Frisian septenir,, <lrc. 

The Frisians were so far rendered tributary by Drusus 
that they continued to pay to the Romans a tax of ox hides 
until the foolish exactions of Olennius, who demanded that 
all the hiflos should be of a certain superlative quality* 
drove them to revolt in 28 a.p. They defeated the Roman 
forces under Lucius Apronius, and though Corbulo obtained 
hostages for their future loyalty, and “gave them a senate, 
magistrates, and a constitution (Tacitus, xi. 20), 

their subjugation was little more than nominal. About 57 
A.D. a body of l^^risians took possession of lands reserved for 
the Roman soldiers ; and, instead of removing at the threat 
of the Roman governor, they sent their chiefs to Rome to 
obtain imperial sanction for their c»ccuj»ancy. In the 13tli 
book of his Annals, Tacitus tells how the chiefs, Yerritua 
and Malorix, as ho calls them, excited the amusement and 
admimtion of the people by taking, unasked, their seat among 
the senators iii lk>mpey’s theatre, when they heard that 
strangers from nations distinguished by their bravery anc 
friendship to the Romans were advanced to that honourabh 
position. Nero gave them both the Roman fraiicliiso, but 
refused to sanction the presumption of their tribe, who 
were afterwards expelled from the district which they had 
sought to colonize. 

It is not till the new power of Ihe Franks was begin- 
ning to lay the foundations of its empire that the Frisians 
again come prominently into notice ; but it appears 
probable that in the meantime they had .shared with 
their neighbours, the Angles and the Saxons, in the con- 
quest of England and Scotland, though to what extent 
it is impossible to ascertain. The Frankish king, Dagobert 
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1 (622-638), ^sottglit to sectiro a footing among tliem by 
erecting a miBaion church at Utrecht on the Friaian frootiera, 
but the Frisians captured the place and destroyed the 
church. The preaching of Ainaudus and Eligius had 
little oHoct, and the honour of being the fii*sfc sucoefw* 
ful nuBuionary among the Frisians* was left to Wilfrid 
of York, who in 077-678 was hospitably received by 
the king Aldegild (Adgillus or Aldgisl), Under Alde- 
gild’s MUCcesHor Eadbod a persecution of the new faith 
ensued, and though Eadbod was driven from West 
Friesland by King 1‘ippin, after the battle of Dorstadt 
in 689, ho inaintauied his independence in Eastern Frisia, 
and Ohiistianity was safe only as far as the wavering 
frontier of the J^'raiiks extended. On Pippin’s death, Eadbod 
not only recovered ius western territory, but sailed up the 
Eliiue as far as Cologne, and defeated Charles Martel. His 
successor, Aldegild JL, was again driven eastward; the 
Westuin districts fell finally into the power of the Franks; 
and Willibiord, the missionary, who had begun his labours 
ill tlie country about 700, obtained a permanent see at 
Utrecht The last indepoudont prince of the Frisians, 
Poppo, was defeated by Charles Martel in 754, and 
Charlemagne still further extended the Frankish authority. 
At the same time he granted the Frisians important priv- 
ileges, gave them the title of freemen, aod allowed them to 
choose their own podestat (potestas), who should govern 
them under the protection of the empire. About this time 
the country of the Frisians was divided into three distinct 
districts : — Western Frisia, stretching from the Sinefal to 
the Fly or Flevum, that is, from the modern Zwiu (a 
branch of the Heboid t northward of Briige.s) to the Meuse ; 
Middle Frisia, from the Fly to the Laubach, that is, from 
the Mouse to the Zuydor Zee ; and Eastern Frisia, from 
the Zuydor Zeo to the Weser. At the treaty of Verdun 
(843) Friftia went with Lotharingia ; at the treaty of 
Morsen (870) the district between the Laubach and the 
Weser was assigned to the kingdom of the Eastern 
Franlcs, wliilo the rest, with Lotharingia, passed to the 
kingdom of the Western Franks ; in 880 the whole 
country was again united with Germany; and in 911, 
when Luthariugia recognized Charles, the king of the 
West, Frisia adhered to Conrad, the king of the East. 
The history of West Frisia gradually loses itself in that of 
the bishopric of Utrecht and the countship of Holland, — the 
first count of Holland, Thierry I., being the son of Gerulph, 
count of Frisia, and practically continuing the Frisian line. 
In 1248 William of Holland, having become emperor, re- 
stored to the Frisians in his country their ancient liberties 
in reward for the assistance they hud rendered him in the 
siege of Aix Ia-Cha|ielle ; but in 1254 they revolted, and 
William lost his life in the contest which ensued. William 
IV. received a new donation of West Frisia in 1345. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the Frisians in the more eastern dis- 
tricts maintainocl their independence, and for a long time 

f ovBrued themselves after a very simple republican fashion, 
lack ot the seven confederated Frisian maritime states — 
**Sielmn Friesischen Seelande” — had its own administration, 
and consisted of a mirnbor of locally independent districts. 
For matters of general concern there was an annual assembly 
at the IJpstalsbom, or “Tree of the Superior Court,” near 
Aurich. According to Okko Loding, who in 1878 published 
atEmdon an interesting study on Die Freiheit der Frtesen 
inh^ Mitielalter and dir Ihiud mit den Vermmmlungen hei 
[Tpstalsbomt it appears that these assemblies were allowed 
to fall into desuetude in the first half of the 13tb century, 
wero resumed from 1323 to 1327, anew discontinued, and 
again resumed in 13(>L The counts disappear in East 
Frisia about the end of the 1 1 th century, and in Middle Frisia 
after 1233. Though in religious matters nominally subject 
to the bishopric of Bremen, it w’as not till the crusade of 
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at&d the famoiis dtfeat ot tfaL0 Stedingers (a pebple o( 
the Weser marches) in the battle df Alteneach or C/lddneach, 
that the Frisians really recognized the authority of tihe 
liomisb Church. In the course of the 1 4th century the 
whole country was in a state of anarchy ; petty lordshipiM , 
sprang into existence, the interests of the common weal 
were forgotten or disregarded, and district carried on 
hostilities against 'district Thus the Fetkoopers or Fat- 
mongers, as they were called, of Ostergo, had endless feuds 
with the Schieringers or Eelfishers of Westergo. ^ 

This state of matters favoured the attempts of the counts 
of Holland to push their conquests further, but the main 
body of the Frisians were still independent when the 
countship of Holland passed into the hands of Philip the 
Good of Burgundy. Philip laid claim to the whole country, 
but the people appealed to the protection of the empire, and 
Frederick 111. in August 1457 recognized their direct 
dex>eudence on the empire, and called on Philip to bring 
forward formal proof of his rights. Philip’s successor, 
Charles the Eash, summoned an assembly of notaries at 
Enckhuysen in 1469, in order to secure their homage ; but 
the conference was without result, and the duke’s attention 
was soon absorbed by other and more important atfairs. 
In 1498 Maximilian detached the country betw*eeu the 
Laubach and the Fly from the empire, and gave it as a fief 
to Albert of Saxony, but it was the Schieringers alone (the 
name had by this time become the title of the popular 
faction) who submitted uncomplainingly to the arrangement, 
and the Fetkoopei-s, or faction of the nobility, had to be 
put down by force of arms. This the duke did with the 
utmost severity, and his successorR carried out his despotic 
policy with only too faithful consistency. 

In Eastern Frisia the anarchy was brought to a close by 
the formation of a confederation established in 1430, and 
the election of Edzard Cirksena to the office of president. 
Ulrich, the successor of Edzard, was made count of the 
country between the Ems and the Weser by the emperor 
Frederick III. in 1454. In the early part of the 16th 
century the lieformatiou was introduced by Edzard I., who 
patronized the preaching of Meister Jorgen von der l)ure, 
or Magister Aportanus, as ho was called in Latin. Under 
the Countess Anna, who ruled during the minority of her 
sou Edzard IT., the countship became, maiuly through the 
agency of John a Lasco, the seat of a very fiourishing 
Protestant church, and the refuge of the persecuted of 
many lands. Edzard II. proved an able ruler, pubbshed a 
body of laws for his people m 1515, introduced primogeni- 
ture into Lis family, extended his authority over Harlinger- 
land and Jever, and was appointed by Charles V. governor 
of Groningen. His successor, Edzard III., was made a 
prince of the empire by Ferdinand III, in 1654. By the 
death of Charles Edzard, in 1744, the male line of the 
dynasty came to an end, and the king of Prussia took pos- 
session of the countship. After various vicissitudes, it was 
ceded to Hanover, in 1815. 

The Frisian language is a member of the Low German 
branch of the Teutonic, and presents special interest 
to the English philologist as the nearest of all extant 
forms to the Saxon basis of his own tongue. It is still 
spoken in the country districts of the present province 
of West Friesland; in a much more Germanized com 
dition it still exists in Saterland, in East Friesland ; in 
strangely differentiated dialects it holds its own in many 
of the islands along the coast ; and, in spite of the en- 
croachments of Low German on the one hand, and 
Danish on the other, it survives in the country between 
Husum and Tondern. Among its peculiarities may be 
mentioned the dropping of the final n, which is such a 
favourite termination in German (thus even ma for wan, as 
in. Halbertsma, the proper name) ; the use of sk Cor the 



, <9^1110111 M wd Eoiglish ^ of t for tiio (SemM h; 
tod| still more remarkable^ the modi&oatioa of k and ^ ioto t$ 
Wheo these letters precede e or i, as in tserke for kerke^ 
kirk^ churoh. The explanation of this last peculiarity mapr 
perhepa be found in the contact of the Frisian u^ith Slavonic 
maguages^ in which the modification is aufficiently common. 

A brief sketch of Frisian grammar was published alpng with the 
poems of Oysbert Japiox ; but the first separate treatment of the 
older forms of the language was bv Rask, whose jPriaisk Sproglcorc 
(Copenhagen, 1825; German translation by Buss, Freiburg, 1834) 
brought him into controversy with Grimm, who, in his jbeutachen 
C^rcAnmatik, devoted some attention to the same subject. Moritz 
Heyno has also given a good treatment of Frisian in his Kurze 
LaiU* u,nd FleodUmalehre drr AUgermafPisch^t^ Sprachstdmnu, 1874. 
Richthofen’s AU/neaisehea WUrUrhwh, Gottingen, 1840, practically 
supplanted the older work of Wiarda (Aurich, 1786), and its 
position has not been aiibctod by the publication of Haan llattema’s 
Tdiotioon FrisCcum^ Leoiiwardeu, 1874. Outzon’s Olosaariwin der 
FrUsiMhen Spracha (unfortunately a posthumous publication from 
very ill^ible manuscripts), Copenhagen, 1837, detils mainly with 
North Frisiab, For west Frisian we have the posthumous and 
incomplete Lexicon Frisicum (A-Feeor), by Justus Ilalbertsma, The 
Hague. 1874; and for East Frisian lexicography we have materials 
in Ehrfntraut’s Frimschns Arehiv^ Oldenburg, 1847-64, 2 vols., 
PosthutULisand Halbertsma’s Onze revt iiaar SagelUsland, Pranekor, 
1836, and J. Cadovius Miiller’s MeinorUiU Utpgtm /r/stcof, written 
in the early part of the 18th century, and published by Dr Kilkel- 
han, 1875. *f. ton Doorukaat Koolman began in 1877 a JFbrtcr^ 

hitch der OatfrUsiachen Sprnche^ wliieh, along with much irrelevant 
matter, contains valuable contributions to tlie subject. The 
Oatfriesisrhea IFbrterhucht by Sturonburg (1857), is a dictionary, 
not of Frisian, but of tlie T.iow Gorman spoken in East Friesland, 
which htis incorporated comparatively few Frisian words. A list of 
Frisian personal names forms an appendix to Outzon’s Gloaaarimn ; 
and Bernhard Brons, in his Frieaiache Nanun uad Mitiheilungen 
Dtrdher^ Etudeti, 1877, furnishes lists of East, West, and North 
Prisitiu Cliristuin names, and a collection of Frisian family names, 
with the dates at which they make their first appearance in church 
books or other historical documents. 

For the older forms of tlio language the sources are unfortunately 
scanty: no groat literary monument like that of the Heliand or the 
Nibciunglied has been preserved, and the investigator hjis mainly to 
depend on the various legal codes or collections which wore formed 
in the course of the 14th and 16th centuries, and have been pub- 
lished by lli(*htlioffln, Friesisrhr Rechtaqu/dlm, Berlin, 1840, The 

f reat Let Fnaioimm is composed in Latin, and only contains a few 
risian terms, of comparatively small linguistic inlportance. The 
date of its recension is also a matter of conjecture, os th(‘re is no 
contempornry ovidouco either internal or external. By the older 
investigators it was assigned a high aiitniuity ; but tbe more modern 
are for tho most part of opinion that it is not earlier than the icigii 
of Chailoiiiagno. Haau Hettoma in liis Oiulr PVteschr fFctlcn aivQH 


of Chailoiiiagno. Haau Hettoma in liis Oudr PVieschr IFetten ^xvqh 
802-804 as tlio probable date; while Richthofen thinks there aio 
throe portions, the first composed for use in Middle Frisia in the 
rtdgn of Charles Martel or of Pippin, another for use in all Frisia, com- 
posed after Oha’‘Iomagne’s con«iuest in 786, and a third or supple- 
mentary and cmendatory portion composed in 802, The first edition 
of the' Lrjo Friswnwn was published by B. J. Herold in his 
Originum ac Gcnnariicararn AnKqiUiiUiim hhri, Basel, 1667, but 
he gives no indicatiou of the source of the maiiusciiptH which he 
employed Since his day tliere have been no lew'cr than 13 
editions — Lindoiibrog, Codex Icqum Antunuintni, Frankfort, 1618; 
Sibrand Siecama, iSix Friaioniun^ Fraiiekcr, 1617 ; Schotanus, 
Brschryoiiige mn dr fferrbjckheit van Friedarult^ 1664; Gartner, 
Saxmmin Uqes (res. ara’ssit Lex Fris., Leipslc, 1730; Gcorgisch, 
Corpus Juris Germanu% Hallo, 1738 ; Schwartzenborg, Groot 
Plaeaat 671 Charterboek van Frtcslandy Lceuwardeu, 1768; Canciani, 
Barharorum,leg*s UTUiqucBf Voiiico, 1781; Walter, Corpus Juria Oer- 
man., Berlin, 1824; Gaapp, Lex Fris. , Brpslau, 1 832 ; Richthofen, 
Friesisch*' Ihxhtsquefhn, Berlin, 1840; Do Wall, Lex Fria.f &c., 
Amsterdam, 1860; Hettenm, Oiule Fr. JFetirn, I^oeuwarden, 1861; 
aaid, finally, Richthofen in Pertz’s Mon. ^Gemnanim hist , vol. xv., 
Hanover, 1863. Though it lias been supfiosed that IJndenbrog and 
Siccarna may have had access to some manuscript authority in addi- 
tion to Herold’s recension, there is no pr/>of that such was the case; 
and the text still remains to all intent^ in tho same state as when 
Herold left it. S«)mo investigators have, owing to this absence of 
original evidence, even cast doubts on tSlio authenticity of the cade, 
but a comparison of the laws with undoubtedly genuine Frisian 
remains authorizes its oeceptanco. I am convinced,” says Richt- 
hofen, “ that no man in the time of Herold, not to say in our own 
time, could have devised such a forgery as the Heroldian text.” 
Among the minor collections of Frisian laws in Frisian, I^ow Ger- 
man and Latin are tho ** seventeen general acts or dating 

from tho dose of tho 12th century, according to Richthofen, but of j 
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tauoh earliet origin accoidiiig to tediug— the TJpstalsbom laws of 
1328, tho local laws of ttUstring, and of tho Brockmaimon or 
inhabitants of Brockmerland, published by Wiarda; tho “ Kmsiger 
Domen,” or Emsig decisions, published by Ilettcma, LceuwaiHien, 
1830; the Fivelgo laws, published by Hettoma, Dokkuin, 1841; 
and tho Hunsingo Khron in the 2d voluiiie of tlie Groiiirigcu trans- 
actions of tho society ** pro oxooleudo jure patrio,” 1778. The title 
choson by Wiarda for tho laws of Rilstring — tlu' Asegabuch ^ — 
though it has become perhaps the Issst know'ii wonl of tho whole 
Frisian vocabulary, is in reality not a genuino Fnsisn form, and 
never occurs in a Frisian document. The concct t*xpn\sHiou, 
according to Richthofen (Al^riea. fFiSrterbvdi, s.v. “Asebok”), 
would have been Asebok or Aaekbok, tho former ct[uivuleut to 
the book out of which the ‘'a” or law is to be secti, and the 
latter to the book in which the law is to be sought. In West Frisia 
the native language holds much the same relation to Dutch as the 
Scottish language holds to English in Scotland : it has no legal oi 
educational position, but it preserves among tlie peasantry a eon* 
sidcrahle degree of vitality, and is oven cultivated in a literary way 
by a small patriotic S(diool. Tho chief place among West-Frisiau 
authors is due to Gysbort or Gilbert Japicx, rector at Bolsivard, 
whose Fncsche Jiijmlerye was first fmblisnod at Bolsward in 1668, 
and has since been freipi on tly reprinted — at Lceuwardeu in 1681; 
at Franeker, 1684 ; with a glossary by Epkeiiiu, 2 vols., I^eeuwanlon, 
1824; and under the nditorehip of Dykstra, 1853. The volume 
contains secular, ami oHx>ocially humorous, poems, fifty of the Psalpis 
of David and other religious pieces, n iiumDer of leiteis, one or two 
prose essays, and fragments of tlio ** (’usloms” of LeeuwardcA. A 
popular comedy called IFaatze GrihherVa Brilhft, or QribbcrVa 
Bridal, dates from tho beginning of the 18th century. The first 
edition appeared in 1812, at l^ouwarden, and tho set oiid in 1820, 
and there have been several since. Among the writers who have 
published in West Frisian during the lOtli century, it is sufficient to 
moutioii Salverda Posthumus, J. H. Halbertsma, Deketh, Windsma, 
Van der Veen, and Dykstra. A society for tho study of Frisian wtis 
founded in 1829 at Franeker — “Friesch gcnootschap voor geschied* 
oudhoid-en toalkunde,” —ami since 1862 it has published a journal 
called De vrijc Fries. Other Frisian periodicals are FierjU mg 
“Forgot mo not;” the i>wan7ie-hhimmcn, n Leeuwarden annual; 
and De Byckoer, In North Frisian tho most valuable literary 
monument is De qidla/iala, i.e., tho Oeizhah, or (Junmuigeon, a 
comedy, composed by J. P. Hunsen, in the Silt dialect. The 
minor remains have been collected by Do Vrios, in his 
Sqirache nach der Mori7iger Mundart, Leydon, 1860; and by 
Johansen in Die NordfricsiseKe Spiache vach der Fbhrhiger wvd 
Amrumxr Mu7idart, Kiel, 1862. 

Thoro is one book winch, more than any other, has attracted tho 
atttuition of other than Frisian scholais. H the Oti'u Linda book, 
ns it is called, could bo accepted as genuine, it would be, after 
Homer and Hesiod, tho oldest docuiiieut of Einopoau origin; but 
unfortunately it must lx* lecogni/ed os nothing moie than a brilliant 
lorgery. The firilt ]»art of the manuscript, the book of the followers 
of Adela, ])rofesae8 to have boon eoniod in 1250 from an ancient 
original, and gives an account of IVeptune, Minerva, Minos, and 
other personages of chussical antiqiiity, which would make them 
out to be of Frisian origin. According to J. Beikeiing Vinckeis — 
who published De Oimhiheid van het Oera Linda h6k amujrtoond 
tiit de waarLml waarin het is gcschi'cven, in 1875, and TFve. In eft het 
Oera Linda Bock gesrhi'eirn in 1877 — tho leal author is Cornells 
Over de Linden, a ship-cnrponter iu the Royal docks at Den Ilelder, 
wdio was born in 1811, and died in 1873, and wlio appears to have 
fotged the document for tlio ]uirpose of giving importance to his 
invectives again.st tho church, and of shedding dignity on his family, 
which is traced by tho book back for about two thousand years. 

Besides the works indicated above tho following may be men* 
tionod . — ITbbo Emmius, Jieruin Frisicarum historia, Leyden, 1616; 
Finns Win.semius, Chromque .... van Friesland, Franeker, 
1622; Wiarda, Ostfrie^, Oesehichte, vols. 1-9, Aurich, 1791-1813, 
vol. 10, Bremen, 1817 ; Clement, Lebens- u. LcidenagcschichU 
Fnestamls der Friesen, Kiel, 1846 ; Suur, Geaehiehie der IJOuptlinge 
Ostfrieslcmds, Ermlon, 1846; Klopp, Oeach. Ostfneslanda, VVeener, 
1868-69; Fnedlander, Oaf/rtea, Urkundenbtich, Eriiden, 1874 
FIIITH or FRYTH, John {cir, 1503-^1533), an eminent 
pioneer of the Reformation in England, was born about the 
beginning of the 16th century at Westcrhani, Kent, where 
his father kept an inn. He was educated at Eton, and 
afterwards at King’s College, Cambridge, where Gardiner, 
who subsequently became bishop of Winchester, was his 
tutor. Immediately after taking his B.A. degree, he trans- 
ferred his residence (December 1525) to the newly founded 
college of St Prideswide or Cardinal College (now Christ 
Church), Oxford, whither, along with other young men of 
distinguished talent, he had been invited by Wolsey. At 
Oxford the sympathetic interest which he showed in the 
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Beformation movement in Germany soon caused him ib be 
suspeoted as a heretic, and led to his imprisonment for some 
mouths. On being at the instance of Wolsey roleas^ 
from confinement, towards the close of 1026 or early in 
1527, he fled to the Continent, where he appears to have 
resided chiefly at the newly founded rrotestant university 
of Marburg, and to have been associated with Tyiidal in 
many of the literary labours of the latter. At Marburg he 
bocatue accjuainted with several scholars and lieformers of 
note, and particularly with the famous Patrick Hamilton. 
Frith's first publication in fact was a translation of 
Hamilton's mido shortly after the martyrdom of 

their auth<»r ; and soon afterwards the lltvdation of Auii- 
chriHf, a translation hom the German, appeared, along with 
A PUtU^ to tJte Christen Reader^ by “ llichard Brightwall ” 
(sufJIioHed to be Frith), and An Antithesis vdierein are com- 
pared tnq< der (Jhiustes Actea and onr Hoi ye Father the Popes^ 
dat(5d “at Malborow in the landc of Hesse,*' 12th July 
1529. Ills Dispataryon of Pnryatorye^ a treatise in three 
books, against Hastell, Sir T, More, and Fisher (bishop of 
Rochester) respectively, was published at the same place lu 
1531. Tu 1532, probably in July or August, he ventured 
back to Fngland, apparently on some busmoss to which he 
and Tyndal attached imjiortance in connexion with the 
prior of Heading. Warrants for his arrest wore almost imme- 
diately issued at the iu.stance of Sir T. More, then lord chan- 
cellor. For some weeks Frith successfully evaded pursuit, 
but ultimately, in December, ho fell into the hands of the 
authorities at Milton Shore in Essex, as he was on the point 
of making his escape to Flanders. The rigour of his im- 
priHoninont in the Tower was somewhat abated when Sir T. 
Audley succeeded to the chancellorship, and it was under- 
stood that both Cromwell and Cranmer were disposed to 
show great lenieu(‘y But the treacherous circulation of a 
manuscript “ lytio treatise " on the sacrainents, which Frith 
had writt(ui for the information of a friend, and without 
any view to publication, served further to excite the hos- 
tility of his eucmios, and m a lent sermon preached against 
the “ sacramentaries before the king, special reference was 
made to some at that time in the Tower, “ so bold as to 
write m defence of that heresy,” and who seerued to be put 
there “ rather for safeguard than for punishment.” On 
this instigation, Henry ordereil that Frith should be 
e.xainined ; the result of a regular trial which followed was 
that he was found guilty of having denied, with regard to 
the ilocbrines of purgatory and of trunsubstantiation, that 
they were necessary articles of faith. On the 23d of Juno 
1533 he washaudod over to the secular arm, and ut Smith- 
field on the 4th of July following ho was burnt at the stake. 
Duiiiig his captivity he iiad been more than usually busy 
with his pen, and his writings belonging to this period lu- 
cliido, besides several letters of interest, a controversial 
work ou the eiicharist in reply tu what Sir T. More had 
will ten against Frith’s “ lytle treatise”; also two tracts en- 
titled respectively A Mirror or Cflass to know thyself and 
Mirror or Looking (floss wherein yon may behold the 
Sacra inent of Baj it ism. Apart from his ability, which seems 
to have been regarded by all his coutomporarieB as extra- 
ordinary, his aeiiuiremeuts, his jnety, his early and tragic 
death, Frith is un interesting and so fur important figure 
in English ecclesiastical history as having been the first to 
muintdin and defend that doctrine regarding the sacrament 
of Christ’s body and blood which ultimately came to be 
incorporated in the English comuiutiiou ofiico. Twenty- 
three years after Frith's death as a martyr to the doctrine 
of tJiat office, that “ Christ’s natural body and blood are in 
Heaven, not here,” Ch*anmer, who had been one of liis 
judge.s, went to the stake for the same belief. Within 
tliree years more, it had become the publicly proles»ed 
faith of the entire English nation. 
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See the Aet$ cM, HtmtAmda of f oxe ; the i^lleoted ^ticn of th4 
Works Tyndait Friths erfld Baniest by Fows (l<i78); fhe Wori^ 
of the English Jiiformers, edited by Rusnelh vol. iU. ; BriUsh Ms* 
fortnerSf voL viii ; Fathers qf the English C%urch, vol. i. ; Ander* 
son's Annals of the English BihU^ vol. iii. 

FRITZLAH, a town formerly of Electoral Heese and now 
of Prnssia, at the head of a circle in the district of CaasH^ ^ 
about 10 miles B.S.W. of Cassel, on the loft bank of tha^ 
Eder, a left-hand sub- tributary of the Weser. It is an old> 
fashioned place still surrounded with watchtowers, and it 
possesses a large number of churches, an Ursuline nuiinety, 
and an old Franciscan monastery, now partly used as a 
Protestant church and partly as a poorhouse. Its inbabi- 
tauts, who according to the census of 1B75 numbered 2965, 
are mainly engaged in agriculture, but also manufactur,e 
considerable quantities of earthenware. As early as 732 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany, established the church 
of St i’eter's and a small Benedictine monastery at Frideslar* 

“ the quiet home*’ or “abode of peace.** Before long the 
school cunneciod with the uiona&lery became famous, and 
among its earlier scholars it numbered Sturm, aljbot of 
Fulda, and Megingoz, bishop of Wiirzburg. When Boni- 
face found himself unable to continue the siqiervision of 
the society himself, he entrusted the office to Wigbert of 
Glastonbury, who thus became the first abbot of Fritzlar. 
In 774 the little settlement was taken and burnt by the 
Saxons ; but it evidently soon recovered from the blow. 
For a short time after 786 it was the seat of the bishopric 
of Buraburg, or Biirbergo, which had been founded by 
Boniface in 741. At the diet of Fritzlar in 919 Henry 
1. was elected by the Franks and Saxons. In the beginning 
of the 13th century the village received municipal rights; 
in 1232 it was captured and burned by the landgrave, 
Conrad of Thuringia, and his allies; in 1631 it was taken 
by storm by William of Hesse ; in 1760 it was successfully 
defended by General Luckiier against the French ; and in 
1761 It was occupied by the French and unsuccessfully 
bombarded by the allies. As a principality Fritzlar con- 
tinued subject to the archbishopric of Mainz till 1802, when 
it was incorporated with Hesse. From 1807 to 1814 it 
belonged to the kingdom of Westphalia ; and m 1806 it 
pas<-ed with Hesse to Prussia. 

FRIULI (in Italian, Friuli ; in French, Frond ; in Ger- 
man, Frianl ; and in the local dialect, P\uhinfi)t a district at 
the head of the Adriatic, at present divideilhetween Italy and 
Austria, the Italian jmrtion being included in the province 
of Udine, and the Austrian comprising tlie countship of 
Gbrtz and Gradiska and the so-called Idriau distiict In 
the north and east it is occupied by portions of the Julian 
and Carniaii Alps, while the south is an alluvial plain 
richly watered by the Isonzo, the Tagliamento, and many 
leaser streams which, although of small volume during the 
dry Bea.son, come down in enormous Hoods after ram or 
thaw\ The inhabitants known as Fiirlaiiians are probably 
in the main Latinized Uolts, largely mingled with Italians 
on the one hand and Bloveniaus ou the other. They speak 
a language much more akin to Latin than even Italian ; 
details about which will bo found in Piroiia’s Attenenze 
della lingua friidana dale per chiosa ad una iserizione del 
1103, Udine, 1869, and Vocnhulario friulitio,\exMce^ 1869. 

Friuli derives its mane from the Human town of Forum 
Julii, or Forojuliutn, which is said by Paulus Diaconus to 
have been founded by Julius Ciesar. In the 2d century 
B.C. the district w^as subjugated by the Komuus, and 
became part of Gallia Transpadana. Durmg the Homan 
period, besides Forum Jiilii, its principal towns w^ere 
Concordia, Aquileia, Vedinium, and Nieria. On the con- 
ipieat of the country by the Lombards it w'as made one 
of their thirty-six duchies, the capital being Forum Julii 
or, as they called it, Civitas Austrian It is needless to re- 
peat the list of dukes of ^e Lombard line, fron^Gisulf to 
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Eodgaad, who fell 4 victim to hie opposition to Oharleinague; 
their names and exploits may be read iu Paulas Diaconus. 
The discovery, however, of Gisulf^s grave at Cividale, in 
1874, is intereBting as proof of the historian’s authenticity, 
(^arlemagoe naturally filled Bodgaud’s place with one of 
his own followers, and the frontier position of Friuli gave 
the new line of counts, dukes, or margraves (for they are 
variously designated) the opportunity of acquiring import- 
ance by exploits against the Bulgarians, tSloveiiians, and 
other hostile peoples to the east In the 11th century the 
ducfil rights over the greater part of Friuli were bestowed 
by the emperor on the archbishop of Aquileia; but towards 
the close of the 14th coutury the nobles called iu the 
assistance of Venice, which, after defeating the archbishop, 
afforded a new illustration of iEsop’s well-known fable, 
by securing possession of the country for itself. The 
eastern part of Friuli was held by the counts of GortK till 
1500, wheif on the failure of their line it was appropriated 
by Maximilian I. By the peace of Oampo Fonnio (1797) 
the V|^netian district also came to Austria, and on the 
formation of the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy iu 1805, the ! 
department of Paasariunu was made to include the whole ! 
of Venetian and part of Austrian Friuli, and a few years j 
later the rest was added to the Illyrian iirovinces The 
title of duke of Friuli was borne by Marshal Duroc. In , 
1814 tho whole country was recovered by tho emperor ' 
of Austria, who himself assumed tho ducal title and | 
coat of arms; and it was not till 186G that the Venetian , 
portion was again ceded to Italy by the peace of Nikoloburg. 

8ooH Palladiws, Poro-J nUrmiim JV‘//.,TTdiue,1659; 

Palladio degli Olivi, d(‘U(i provntna del PHuh^ tldim*, 

1660; Memorie dcHa ffeograjia aiUtra del FnuU, tJdiiu*, 1775 1778; 
Gio Notizicdnllcihue del FriuH^WiXwuy, 1776 1777; Bmnclu, 

BocumenH per la storia del Friult, 1817 1882, Udine, 1844 45, 

8 yols , and his IhKaau*i\Jta husiorica Forojulunma Htculi FI//,, 
Vicuna, 1861 , (^/«eriug “ Ueber Knuli, seme Gesehiehte, Hpr.iehe, 
mid Alteithuiuei,” in tho tSUzunffshenc/ile d<'r jdnloi, dust (Viutne, 
Vienna, vol x , 1853; Foscolo, Rehdione deJla jxitrta del FriiUi, 
Venice, 1856 

F ROBEN, tJ o ANNEs (Latinized imina ms), a German 
printer and scholar, was born at Hammelburg in Franconia 
about 1460. After completing his university career with 
great distiiictiou at Basel, he established a printing oifice in 
that city about the year 1491, and was the first German who 
brought the art to anything like perfection, lie was on inti- 
mate terms of friendship with Erasmus, who not only had 
his own works printed by him, but superintended Frobenius’s 
editions ol »St Jerome, St Cyprian, Tertullian, Hilary of 
Poitiers, and St Ambrose, It was part of Frobeiiius’s plan | 
to have printed also editions of the Greek Fathers. He did j 
not live to carry out tins iirojoct, but it was very creditably ' 
executed by his son Jerome and his son-iu-law Bisschop or ] 
Plpiscupms. Frobeuiiis died in 1527, in consequence of an ' 
accident which had befallen him some ^^ears before. An 
extant letter of Erasmus, written in the year of Frubenius’s 
death, gives an epitome of his life and an estimate of his 
character ; and in it Erasmus mentions that his grief for i 
the death of his friend was far more poignant than that I 
which he liad felt for the loss of his own brother. The ^ 
epistle concludes with au epitaph in Greek and Latui. 

FROBISHER, Sm MAimN (c, 1535-1594), English 
navigator and explorer, was the fourth child of Bernaid 
Frobisher, and was born, it is usually stated, at Doncaster, 
but more probably at A1 tofts in the parish of Normanton, 
Yorkshire, some time between 1530 and 1540. The 
family came originally from North Wales. Martin was 
sent to London to his mother’s brother. Sir John York, and 
in 1554 went with a small fleet of merchant ships to Guinea 
under Admiral J olin Lock. We next hear of him in 1505 as 
Captain Martin Frobisher, and again in 1571 as superin- 
tending ^t Plymouth the building of a ship to be employed 
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against the Irish. As early os 1560 or 1561 Frobisher had 
eofioeived the idea of discovering a north-west passage to 
Cathay, a short route to which was tho motive of most of 
the Arctic voyages undertaken at that period and for long 
after. For years he schemed and plotted, and solicited in 
all quarters, from the court downwards, to obtain means to 
carry his favourite project into execution ; and it was only 
ill 1576 that, mainly by help of the earl of Warwick, ho was 
put m command of two tiny barks, the ‘‘ Gabriel ” and 
Michael,” mere cockle shells of about 20 tons each, and 
a pinnace of 10 tons, with an aggregate crew of 35. On 
June 7 Frobisher left Blackwall, and having received a good 
word from Queen Elizabeth at Greenwich, the expedition, 
if we may apply to it so considerable a term, sailed north- 
wards to the Shetland Islands, Stormy weather had been 
met with, in which the pinnace was lost, and sometime after 
the Michael ” deserted. After passing Greenland and 
being nearly wrecked, tho “ Gabriel ” reached the coast of 
Labrador on J uly 28. Some days later Hall’s Island, at the 
mouth of Frobisher Bay, was i*eacbed, and a landing effected. 
Among the things hastily brought away by tho men w^as 
some “black earth,” which played an inq)ortant part in 
connoxiun with Frobishei’s further career. Sailing up 
Frobisher Bay, then thought to be a strait, they reached 
Butcher’s island on August 18. Hero some natives were 
met with, and intercourse carried on with them for some 
days, the result being that five of Frobisher’s men were 
decoyed and captured, and never more seen. After vainly 
trying to get back Ins men, Frobisher turned homewards, 
and reached London on October 9. Tt seemed as if 
nothing more w^as to come of this expedition, when it was 
noised abroad that the apiiarontly valueless “ black earth” 
was really a lump of gold ore. It is dilficult to say how 
this rumour arose, and whether there was any truth in it, 
or whether Frobisher was a party to a decojition, lu order to 
obtain means to carry out the great idea of his life. The 
story, at any rate, was so far successful ; the greatest en- 
thusiasm was manifested by the court and the commercial 
and sj>eculatiug world of the time; and next year a much 
more iiuj>ortant expedition tliau the former was fitted 
out, the queen lending Frobisher from the royal navy a 
ship of 200 tons. A (’athuy comi)any was cstal)li8hed, 
with a charter from the crown, giving the company 
the solo right of sailing in every direction but the east; 
Frobi-sher was appointed high admiral ol all lands and 
waters that might be discovered by Ijim. The fpioen her- 
self subscribed .£1000, and the rest required was soon 
forthcoming. On May 26, 1577, the expedition, which, 
besides the royal ship, the ‘‘Aid” of 200 tons, consisted 
of the “Gabriel” and “Michael” of the previous year, 
with boats and j>inuaces and an aggregate complement of 
120 men, including miners, lefiuers, Ac., left BJackw^all, 
and sailing by the north of Fcutland, arrived at Greenland 
early lu July. Hall’s Island was reached on the 18tli, 
and though no more “black eiirtli” w^as found there, 
abundance of it was found on other islands, and the ships 
well loaded wdth it. Tho country around, under the 
name of Mela Inaapiita^ was solemnly taken possession of 
in the queen’s name. Several weeks were spent iu Frobisher 
Bay collecting ore, but very little was done in the way of 
discovery. There w^as much jiarleying and some skirmijJii- 
ing with the natives, and earnest but futile attempts made 
oil tho part of Frobisher to recover the men captured tho 
previous year. The return was begun ou August 22, and 
the “Aid” reached Milford Haven on September 20; 
the “ Gabriel ” and “ Michael,” having sejiarated, arrived 
later at Bristol and Yarmouth. Frobisher was received 
and thanked by tho queen at Windsor. Great preparations 
w'ero made ami considerable expense incurred foi the u-^say' 
ing of the great quantity of “ ore ” brouglit home, in the 
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testiag of which the queen manifested a strong j^reonal 
interest. This took up much time, and led to considerable 
dispute among the various parties interested Meantime 
the faith of the queen and others remained strong in the 
productiveness of Meta Incognita, and it was resolved to 
send out a larger expedition than over, with all neces- 
saries for the establishment of a colony of 100 men. The 
queen herself contributed two 8hii>8 of 400 and 200 tows, 
manned with 150 men, and carrying 120 pioneers. Be- 
sides these the fleet contained other 13 vessels of various 
sizes, currying other 250 men, and the most elaborate and 
minute instructions were drawn up for the conduct of the 
expedition. Frobisher was again received by the queen at 
Greenwich, and her Majesty threw a fine chain of gold 
around his neck. On May 31 the expedition left Harwich, 
and sailing by the English Channel, reached Greenland 
on June 19. This time Frobisher and some of his men 
managed to land, being the first known Christians that 
wc have true notice of that ever set foot upon that ground.'’ 
Jn the fiist days of July FnJdsher Bay was reached, but 
8t(»riiiy weather and dangerous ice drove the fleet south- 
wards, and unwittingly Frobisher entered what was after- 
wanls known as Hudson 8 trait, up which he sailed about 
GO 11 ales. When he found that he was sailing away from 
his destination, he, with apparent reluctance, turned back, 
and after many huffetings part of the fleet managed to come 
to anclior in Frobisher Bay. Some attempt was made at 
founding a settlement, and immense quantities of ore were 
shii>ped. But, as might be expected, there was much 
dissonsiou and not a little discontent among so hetero- 
geneous a company, and on the last day of August the 
fleet set out on its return to England, which was reached in 
the beginning of October. Thus ended what was little 
better than a fiasco, though Frobisher himself cannot bo 
held to blame for the result ; the scheme was altogether 
chimerical, and the “ ora ” seems to have boon not worth 
smelting. Between 15/8 and 1585 wo hear little of 
Frobisher, though lie seems to have been doing service at 
various places, and steadily advancing in the good opinion 
of those in power. In 1580 he obtained the reversion of 
the clerkship of the royal navy, of no immediate value. 
In 1 585 he commanded in the “ J^rimrose ” in Sir F. Drake’s 
expedition to the West Indies, in the large booty brought 
home from which ho no doubt had a good share. For 
the next year or two ho was employed in various resiioiisible 
services against the designs of Spain, and in 1588 he did 
such excellent work in the “ Triumph ” against the 
Spanish Armada that he was lo warded with the honour of 
knighthood. Ho continued to cruise about in the Channel 
until 1589, when he was sent in command of a small fleet 
to the coast of Spaim In 1591 he visited his native Altofts, 
and there married a daughter of Lord Wentworth. Uo had 
prospered during recent years and was able to become a 
landed proprietor in Yorkshire and Notts. But he found 
little leisure for a country life, and was soon on the seas 
again watching and cutting off the richly laden ships of 
Spain. In November 1594 he took part in the siege of 
Cro/an, near Brest, and received a w^ound from which he 
died at Plymouth on November 22. His body was taken 
to London and buried at St Giles’s, Cripplegate. Frobisher 
was brave and skilful as a naval leader, and had the enthu- 
siasm of the true explorer, but was characterized by much of 
the coarKeuess, and probably some of the unscrupulousuess, 
of his time, and appears to have been somewhat rough in 
his bearing, and too strict a disciplinarian to be much loved. 
He justly takes rank among England’s great naval heroes, 

Soe Hiikhu’Ps Voyartes; the naklnyt Society’s Three Voimqa^of 
FrfmtshfT \ C. F. Hall s Xi/c f/u* ; Campbell’s 

c/ the Admivtds ; Bev. F. Jones’s Life if LVobisher^ and authorities 
mentioned therein. (j, g. k.) 
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VBOEBHL, Fnimmct VfnMmM 
philosopher, philanthropist, and educati^na] reformer, w£i 
born at Oberweissbacli, a village of the Thuringian Foresti 
on the 21st April 1782. He completed his seventieth 
and died at Marienthal, near Bad*Iiebenstein, on the ^ 
June 1852. Like Comenius, with whom he had much in co^' 
mon, he was neglected in his youth, and the remembtanee 
of his own early sufferings made him in after life the more 
eager in promoting the happiness of children. His mother 
ho lost in his infancy, and his father, the pastor of Ober* 
weissbach and the surrounding district, attended U>^' his 
parish but not to his family. Friedrich soon had a step- 
mother, and neglect was succeeded by stepmotherly atten- 
tion ; but a maternal uncle took pity on him, and gave him 
a home for some years at Stadt-Ilxn. Here he went to the 
village school, but like many thoughtful boys he passed for 
a dunce. Throughout life he was always seeking for hidden 
connexions and an underlying unity in all things. Nothing 
of the kind was to be perceived m the piecemeal studies of the 
school, and FroebePs mind, busy as it was for itself, rwould 
not work fur the masters. His half-brother was therefore 
thought more worthy of a university education, and Fried- 
rich was apprenticed for two years to a forester (1797-1799). 
Left to himself in the Thuringian Forest, Froebel now began 
to study nature, and without scientific instruction he ob- 
tained a profound insight into the uniformity and essential 
unity of nature’s laws. Years afterwards the celebrated 
Jahn (the ‘‘Father Jahn” of the German gymnasts) told a 
Berlin student of a queer fellow he had met, who made out 
all sorts of wonderful things from stones and cobwebs. This 
queer fellow was Froebel : and the habit of making out 
general truths from the ooservation of nature, especially 
from plants and trees, dated from the solitary rambles in 
the Forest. No training could have been better suited to 
strengthen his inborn tendency to mysticism ; and when he 
loft the Forest at the early age of seventeen, he seems to 
have been possessed by the main ideas which influenced 
him all his life. The conception which in him dominated all 
others was the unity of nature ; and he longed to study nat- 
uml sciences that he might find in theni various applications 
of nature’s universal laws. W ith great difficulty he got leave 
to join his elder brother at the university of Jena, and there 
for a year he went from lecture-room to lecture-room hoping 
to grasp that connexion of th.» sciences which had for him 
far more attraction than any particular science in itself. 
But Froebel’s allowance of money was very small, and his 
skill in the management of money was never great, so his 
university career ended in an imprisonment of nine weeks 
for a debt of thirty shillings. He then returned home with 
very poor prospects, but much more intent on what he calls 
tlio course of »b\t-comyletiou** (Vervollkommuunymeinfa 
selhst) limn on “ getting on ” in a worldly point of view. 
He was boon sent to learn farming, but was recalled in con- 
sequence of the failing health of his father. In 1802 the 
father died, and Froebel, now twenty years old, had to 
shift for himself. It was some time before he fouml his 
true vocation, and for the next three and a half years we 
find him at work now in one part of Germany now in 
another, — sometimes land-surveying, sometimes acting as 
accountant, sometimes as private secretary ; but in all this 
his “outer life was far removed from his inner life,” and 
in spite of his outward circumstances he became more and 
more conscious that a great task lay before him for the good 
of humanity. The nature of the task, however, was not 
clear to him, and it seemed determined by accident. While 
studying architecture in Frankfort-on-the-Main, he became 
acquainted with the director of a model school who had 
caught some of the enthusiasm of PestalozzL This friend 
saw that Froebel’s true field was education, and he per* 
suaded him to give up architecture and take a poft in the 
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* nj^odbl schooL In t)m school Ftoebcl worked for two years 
with remarkable sucoess^ but he then retired and undertook 
'the education of three lads of one family. In this he 
Could not satisfy himself, and he obtained the parents’ con* 
sent to his taking the boys to Yverdon, near Neuchatel, and 
tjiieie forming with them a part of the celebrated institution 
of Pestalom. Thus from 1807 till 1809 Froebel was 
drinking in Festaloz/ianisin at the fountain head, and 
qualifying himself to carry on the work which Pestaloszi 
had begun. For the science of education had to deduce 
from FestalozzL’s experience principles which Pestalozzi 
himself could not deduce. And “Froobol, the pupil of 
Pestalozzi, and a genius like his master, completed the re* 
former's system ; taking the results at which Pestalozzi had 
arrived through the necessities of his position, Froebel de- 
veloped the ideas involved in them, not by further experi- 
ence but by deductiou from the nature of man, and thus 
he attained tc^ the conception of true human development 
and to the requirements of true education” (Schmidt's 
Cfesrhic/iie der PdUlagogik), 

Holding that man and nature, inasmuch as they proceed 
from the same source, must be governed by the same laws, 
Froebel longed for more knowledge of natural science. 
Even Pestalozzi seemed to him not to “ honour science in her 
divinity,” He therefore determined to continue the uni- 
versity course which had been so rudely interrupted eleven 
years before, and in 181 1 he began studying at Clottingon, 
whefice ho proceeded to Berlin. But again las studies 
were iuterruiited, this time by the king of Prussia's cele- 
brated call “lo my people.” Though not a Prussian, 
Froebel was heart and soul a German. He thereforo 
responded to the call, enlisted in Imtzow's corps, and went 
through the campaign of 1813. But his military ardour 
did not take his mind off education. “ Everywhere,” ho 
writes, “ as far as the fatigues I underwent allowed, 1 car- 
ried in my thoughts my future calling as educator ; yes, 
even in the few engagements in which I had to take part 
Even in those I could gather experience for the task I 
proposed to myself.” Froebel'a soldiering showed him the 
value of discipline and united action, how the individual 
belongs not to himself but to the whole body, and how the 
whole body supports the individual. 

Froebel was rewarded for his patriotism by the friendship 
of two men whose names will always be associated with 
his, Langethal and Middeiidorff. These young men, ten 
years younger than Froebel, became attached to him in tho 
field, and were ever afterwards his devoted followeiN, 
saciificing all their prospects in life fur the sake of carrying 
out his ideas. 

At the peace of Fontainebleau (signed in May 1814) 
Froebel returned to Berlin, and became curator of the 
museum of mineralogy under Professor Weiss. In accept- 
ing this appointment from the Government he seemed to 
turn aside from his work as educator ; but if not teacliing 
be was learning. More and more the thought possessed him 
that the one thing needful for man was unity of develojv 
ment, perfect evolution in accordance with the laws of his 
being, such evolution as science discovers in the other 
organisms of nature, lie at first intended to become a 
teacher of natural science, but before long wider views 
da^irned upon him. Langethal and Middendorff were in 
Berlin, engaged in tuition. Froebel gave them regular in- 
struction in his theory, and at length, counting on their 
support, he resolved to set about realizing his ovm idea of 
“the new education.” This was in 1816, Three years 
before one of his brothers, a clergyman, had died of fever 
caught from the French prisoners. Ilis widow was still 
living in the parsonage at Qriesheim, a village on the Ilni. 
Froebel gave up his post, and sot out for Griesheim on foot, 
spending his very last groschen on the way for bread, j 
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Here he undertook the education of his orphan niece and 
nephews, and also of two more nephews sent him by another 
brother. With these he opened a school and wrote to 
Middendorf and Langethal to come and help in the experi- 
ment. Middendorf came at once, Langethal a year or two 
later, when the school had been moved to Keilhau, another 
of the Thuringian villages, which became the !Mecca of the 
new faith. In Keilhau Froebel, Langethal, Middendorff, 
and Barop, a relation of Middendorffs, all married and 
formed an educational community. Such zeal could not be 
fruitless, and the school gradually iucreased, though for 
many years its teachers, with PVoebol at their head, u ore in 
tho greatest straits for money, and at times even for food. 
After 1 4 years' experience he determined to start other insti- 
tutions to w'ork in connexion with the parent institution at 
Keilhau, and being offered by a private friend the use of a 
castle on the Wartermoe, in the canton of Lucerne, he lett 
Keilhau under the direction of Barop, and with Langethal 
he opened the Swiss institution. Tho ground, however, was 
very ill chosen. Tho Catholic clergy resisted wliat they 
considered as a Protestant invasion, and the experiment on 
the Wartensoe and at Willisau in the same canton, to which 
tho institution was moved in 183.3, never had a lair chance. 
It was in vain that Middondoiff at Froebel's call lett his 
wife and family at Keilhau, and laboured for four years in 
Switzerland without once seeing them. The Sw iss institu- 
tion never flourished. But tho Swiss Government wished 
to turn to account the presence of the groat educator ; so 
young teachers were sent to Froebel for instruction, and 
finally Froebel moved to Burgdoif (a Bernese town oi some 
importance, and famous from K'stalozzi’s labours there thirty 
years earlier) to undertake the establishment of a ])ublic 
orphanage, and also to superintend a course of teaching for 
schoolmasters. The elementary teachers of the canton w ere 
to spend three months every alternate year at lUirgdorf, and 
there compare experiences, and learn of distinguished men 
such as Froebel and Bitzius. In his confereuces with these 
teachers Froebel found that the schools suflered from the 
state of the raw material brought into them. Till the 
school age was reached the children were entirely neglected. 
Fr<»eberH conception of barmonioiis development naturally 
led him to attach much importance to the earliest j cars, and 
his great work on The JtJducafiou of d/rrn, published as 
oaily as 1826, deals chiefly with the child up to the ago of 
seven. At Buigdorf his thoughts were much occupied with 
the ]noper treatment of young children, and in hclieiiiing 
for them a graduated course of exercises, modelled on the 
games in which ho observed them to be most interested. 
In his eagerness to carry out his new ])lan8 he giew im- 
patient of official restraints ; so ho returned to Kedlian, and 
soon afterwards ojiened the first Kindergarten or “ Garden 
of Children,” in the neighbouring village of Blankenburg 
(1837). Firmly convinced of the importance of the Kinder- 
garten for tho whole human race, Froebel described his 
system in a weekly paper (his Sonnim/shintt) which appeared 
from tho middle of 1837 till 1840. He also lectured in 
great towns ; and be gave a regular course of instruction 
to young teachers at Blankenburg. But although tlie prin- 
ciples of the Kindergarten were gradually making their way, 
the first Kindergaiten was failing for want of funds. It 
had to be given up, and Froebel, now a w'idower (be hod 
lost his wife in 1839), carried on his course for toaeliers first 
at Keilhau, and from 1848, for tho last four years of his 
life, at or near Liebenstein, in the Thuringian Forest, and 
in the duchy of Mein ingen. It is in these last years that 
the man Fr*>ebel will be best known to posterity, for in 
1849 he attracted within the circle of his influence a woman 
of great intellectual power, the Baroness von Marenholtz- 
Biilow, who has given us in her liecol lection a of Fruxlrich 
Froebel the only lifelike portrait we possess. 

IX. — 
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These seemed likely to be ProebeUs most peaceful daya 
He marriefl again, and having now devoted himself to the 
training of women as educators, he spent bis time in in- 
structing his class of young female teachers. But trouble 
came upon him from a quarter whence he least expected it. 
In the great year of revolutions 1848 Froebel had hoped 
to turn to account the general eagerness for improvement, 
and Middeniiorff had presented an address on Kindergar- 
tens to the German J^arliainent. Besides this a nephew of 
Froebel’M i»ubli»liod books which were supposed to teach 
HiK'ialisin True, the uncle and nephew differed so widely 
that the “ new Froebediaus” were the enemies of “ the old.” 
Tim distinftion was overlooked, and Friedrich and Karl 
Frodicl were regarded as the united advocates of some 
new tiling In the renctioii which soon set in Froebel 
found JjiiiHelf suspected of socialism and irreligiori, and in 
iHol tbe cultus-ministor ” Haunier issued an edict for- 
bifiiling the establishment of schools after Friedrich and 
Karl Fioebol’s principles” in Prussia. This was a heavy 
blow to the old man, who looked to the Government of the 
Prussia for support, and was met with denun- 
ciation. Of the jiistico of the charge the minister brought 
against Froebel the reader may judge from the account of 
Ills jiriuciples given below. 

Whether from the worry of this new controversy, or from 
whatever cause, Froebel did not long survive the decree. I 
Ills seventieth birthday was celebrated with great rejoicings 
111 May 1852, but he died in the following month, and lies 
buried at Schweina, a village near his last abode, Mari- 
enthal. 

“ All education not founded on religion is unproductive.” 
Tins conviction of Froobol’s followed naturally from his con- 
ception of the unity of all things, a unity duo to the original 
Unity from whom all proceed and in whom all “live, move, 
and have their being.” “ In Allem wirkt uud schafft 
la'bon, Weil das Loboii all’ ein olu’ger Gott gegebon.” 
“All hi8 come forth from the divine, from God, and is 
through God alone conditioned. To this it is that all 
things owe their oxistonce, to the divine working in them. 
Tlie divine clement that works in each thing is the true idea 
((fati W('seu) of the thing.” “ The destiny and calling of all 
things IS to develop their true idea, and in so doing to re- 
veal God in outward and through passing forms.” 

As man and nature have one origin they must bo subject 
to the same laws. Hence Froebel did what Oomenius had 
done two centuries before him, he looked to the course of 
nature for the jinnciples of human education. This he de- 
clares to bo his fundamental belief : “in the creation, in 
nature and tlie order of the material w'orld, and in the pro- 
gress of mankind, God has given us the true typo {Urbtld) 
of oduoalion.” 

As the cultivator creates nothing in the trees and plants, 
80 the educator creates nothing in the children, — he merely 
hui>criiitends the development of inborn faculties. So far 
Froebel agrees with Pestalozzi ; but in one respect he went 
beyond him, and has thus become, according to Michelet, 
the greatest of educational reformers. Pestalozzi said that 
the tueultios wore developed by exercise. Froebel added 
that the function of education was to develop the faculties 
by arousing volantary actimty. Action proceeding from 
innei iiupiilso {Si'Ibstthutiyktit) was the one thing needful. 
And here Froebel as usual refers to God. “God's every 
thought IS a work, a deed.” As God is the Creator so 
must mail be a creator also. “ lie who will early learn to 
recognize the Creator luuht early cxeiciso his owm power of 
action with the conseiousness that he is bringing about what 
is good, for the doing good is the link between the creature 
and the Creator, and the conscious doing of it is the conscious 
connexion, the true living union of the man with God, of 
the individual man as of the human race, and is therefore 


at once the starting point and the eternal ^lim of ell eduea* 
tioD.” Again he says : “ The etarting point of aU that 
appears, of all that exists, and therefore of all intelleotual 
conception, is act, action. From the act, from action, must 
therefore start true human education, the developing 
tion of the man ; in action, in acting, it must be rooted and 

must spring up Living, acting, conceiving,— these 

must form a triple chord within every child of man, though 
the sound now of this string, now of that, may preponder* 
ate, and then again of two together.” 

The prominence which Froebel gave to action, hia doc- 
trine that man is primarily a doer and even a creator, and 
that ho learns only through “ self-activity,” may produce 
great changes in ^ucational methods generally, and not 
simply in the treatment of children too young for schooling. 
But it was to the first stage of life that Froebel paid tbe 
greatest attention, and it is over this stage that his influence 
18 gradually extending. Froebel held with Boussean that 
each age has a completeness of its own, and that the perfec* 
tion ot the later stage can be attained only through the 
perfection of the earlier. If the infant is what he should 
be as an infant, and the child as a child, he will become 
wdiat he should be as a boy, just as naturally as new shoots 
spring from the healthy plant. Every stage, then, must be 
cared for and tended in such a way that it may attain its 
own perfection. Impressed with the immense importance 
of the first stage, Froebel like Pestalozzi devoted himself 
to the instruction of mothers. But he would not, like 
l^estalozzi, leave the children entirely in the mother's hands. 
Pestalozzi held that the child belonged to the family ; 
Fichte, on the other hand, claimed it for society and the 
state. Froebel, whose mind like that of Frederick Maurice 
delighted in harmonizing apparent contradictions, and who 
taught that “ all progress lay through opposites to their re- 
conciliation,” maintained that the child belonged both to 
the family and to society, and he would therefore have 
children spend some hours of the day in a common life and 
in well -organized common employments. These assemblies 
of children he would not call schools, for the children in 
them ought not to be old enough for schooling. So he in- 
vented the name Kindergarten^ garden of children, and 
called the sui>criuteiident8 “ children’s gardeners.” He laid 
great stress on every child cultivating its own plot of 
ground, but this was not his reason for the choice of the 
iiaiue. It was rather that lie thought of these institutions 
as enclosures in which young human plants are nurtured. 
Ill the Kindergarten the children’s employment should be 
iday. But any occupation in which children delight is play 
to them; and Froebel invented a series of einploymonts, 
which, while they are in this sense play to the children, 
have nevertheless, as seen from the adult point of view, a 
distinct educational object. This object, as Froebel himself 
describes it, is “ to give the children employment in agree- 
ment with their whole nature, to strengthen their bodies, 
to exercise their senses, to engage their awakening mind, 
and through their senses to bring them acquainted with 
nature and their fellow creatures; it is especially to guide 
aright the heart and the aiiections, and to lead them to the 
original ground of all life, to unity with themselves.” 

At the end of the first quarter of a century since Froebel’s 
death, the spread of his ideas, or at least of his methous, 
seems rapidly extending. Prt>phots are slowly recognized 
in their own country, and although he is so thoroughly 
German in bis mode of thought and exposition that, as 
Deinhardt says, no other nation could have produced such 
a man, the Germans as yet arc not so ready to learn from 
Froebel as from the Swiss Pestalozzi. In Austria the 
Kindergarten has made more way than in Prussia, and it 
seems to prosper in America. But Froebel’s influence ia 
not limited to the Kindergarten. His conception of educa- 
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Hott cannot but affect the thoughts and ultimately the 
(practice of all teachers who will be at the pains to under- 
:stand it 

FroebeVs own works arc — 1, Mmsche^ierziehung (there is a French 
^^slation by the Baronne de Crombrugghe) ; 2. Piidagogik d, 
wCvlmergartc)iH\ 8. Kleinerc Schriften^ horaiiwgegeben vun Wichard 
tange ; aud 4. Mutter^- tend Ko^lied^r, "We have a lengthy but 
ansatiafactory Ufo in A. B. Hanschiuann's Friedrich Jh^Slicl, An 
tmpreteutious but useful little book is F. J^roehef, a Jiiogiaphical 
S^tchy by^ Matilda H. Kriegc, New Yoik (Stcigci). A vciy good 
accoui\J; of FroeWs life and thoughts is given in Karl Schmidt’s 
(ihffch^Mtc d, Fudacfoqik, vol. iv. ; also in Adalbert Weber’s 
OesefUehte rf, VoIksHchufpcul. v, d, KlcmkirHlcrer^irhung (Weber 
carefully gives authorities). For a hss favourable acunint see K., 

8 track’s iJci>chichtc d. dcutsch Volkftt^diulti'esfva, The article 
“ Frobel ” in K. A. Schmid’s Fveiiklopadic is by Ileinhardt. Frau 
von Marenboltz-Bulow has piibbshed her Mrinncnmgea an F. Frbfn I 
(a book \\hicb has been Iran hated by Mis Hoiace Munn), Tliis 
lady, who has been the chief interpreter of Fioebcl, has expounded 
his pruieijdos m J)a$ Kind v. «nn IVesen^ and J)ie Arbeit a die 
neue Erzahan^ In England Mias K. Shirrell has published iVin- 
ciplcH of ProeheVs System ^ and a short sketch of Froebers life. The 
late Joseph Payno advocated Frocbclisin in a painiJilet, Froehel and 
the Kin^rgarten l&yBUytn ; also in the book ]aibhshed siiK’c liis 
death, A V%aU to Oen/uin Schools. In the United States, Miss E. 
E. Peabody, who has taken an active pait in the sjuead of Fioebcl* 
ism, has wntten Moral CuUure oj Infancy (New York). W. N. 
Hailmini treats of Froebtd in his Lectures and his Kindergarten 
Culture (( ’iiiciiniati). A Kohler’s Pi axis is the best known (jciiiiau 
work on the Kindergarten (it is translated as Kindergarten Ediica^ 
tioUf New York) , and T. F. Jacobs's Alanuel is the best m 
French. (K. 11. Q.) 

FROG, tho common name of an extensive group of 
Batrachians forming, along with the toads, the nmphibian 
order A noura. They are divided into 9 families, containing 
92 genera and 440 a[) 0 cie 8 , and are found in all quarters of 
the globe, being most abundiut in the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions, but also occurring witliin the Aictic circle. 
Most of tho families have a very limited distribution, and 
only two of thorn, the true frogs {Rduidiju)^ of which there 
are 1 50 species, and the Polypcddtida^ a family of tree-frogs 
containing 124 species, can bo legarded as almost cosmopo- 
litan. The neotropical or South American region is richest 
in peculiar forms, while it possesses some only found beyond 
it in thj widely remote Australian region , thus the Pelodnj- 
ado!^ a family of tree-frogs, is peculiar to the two, the genus 
LUoria is couhned to Australia, with the exception of a 
single species occurring m Paraguay , while the only frog 
known in New Zealand has its nearest allies in South 
America. Those regions bear also a negative resemblance 
in tho total absence from both of the genus A^nia, the CO 
species of which are distributed throughout the other quarters 
of tho globe. These facts, among others, have been adduced 
in support of the theory that at one time tho continents of 
South America and Australia had aland connexion. Frogs 
are almost totally absent from oceanic islands, a single 
species {Llopelmu llorhstefterl) occurring in New Zealand, 
and one or two others in the Pacific islands, as far east as 
the Fijis, beyond which they are unknown. On the as- 
sumption that those islands obtained their present fauna 
from the nearest continental land, the absence of frogs can 
be readily explained by the fact that salt water is alike 
fatal to the adult frog and to its spawn, and thus formed an 
insuperable barrier to their migration. 

^ Frogs, as is shown by their wide distribution, are cajiable 
OT enduring a considerable degree of both heat and cold ; 
they are, however, altogether intolerant of long-contiiiucd 
drought, a desert forming as certain a barrier to their migra- 
tion as ail ocean. Both during their larval stage and after- 
wards, for the purpose of cutaneous respiration, abundant 
moisture is a necessity of their existence ; consequently, 
whether they live on the ground or on trees, they are never 
found far from rivers, marshes, or lakes. Tn winter tho 
frogs of northern climates hibernate, buying themselves in 
the mud iHt the bottom of xiools, aud lying clustered together 
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in a state of complete torpidity. In hot climates they are 
said to go into a similar condition, known as **in8tivation,'' 
during periods of exceptional heat and drought, in onler to 
retard the dissixiatiou of the moisture in their bodies. On 
reappearing from their long winter sleep the work of rei>ro- 
duction is at once entered iiiion, the males making their 
liresence known to the females by the vigorous exercise of 
their vocal organs. The croaking of the common frog can 
only bo regarded as pleasant from its association with the 
welcome advent of spring ; still more unx>leasant, however, 
is the much louder croak of the edible frog of the (Jontiiient, 
the species to which Horace jirobably refers in tho hues 

‘^i-anaMpie palustros 

Avcrluut soiiiiioii.” 

The eggs of the frog, consisting of little black specks sur- 
rounded by an albinninous envelope, are fertilized during 
their extrusion from the body of the female, and are gen- 
erally dei> 08 ited at the bottom of tho water, ascending, how’* 
ever, soon after to the surface, owing to the swelling nnd 
paitial decomposition of the glairy substance siirroiiiuling 
the ova. There are sovcral species know^ii in which the 
eggs are dexiosited in an exceiitionul manner. Tlioso of a 
small frog {Afytes ohsttirkam) found in France and 
(ilermany torm a long chain, which the male tw'ines round 
his thighs, retiring with them into seclusion until the young 
are ready to leave, when he enters tho water, and the tad- 
poles immediately make their escai>e. The female of an 
American tree frog {K oiotrema VKtrsvpidt inn) has a j) 0 uch 
along the whole cxtenl of its back for tho recejition of its 
eggs ; and I’rofessor Peters of Berlin has recently drawui 
attention to a tree-frog of tho genus Poh/pedixtrs found in 
troxiical West Africa, in which the female, after de])owiting 
her eggs in the usual mass of albuminous jelly, attaches them 
to the leaves of trees overhanging a dry w^ater-hole or xiool 
1'he albumen speedily dries and forms a horny coating on 
the leaf, under which lie tho uniinpreguated eggs. On tho 
advent of the rainy sousoii tho albumen becomes softened, 
aud the eggs are washed into the iiool below, now" filled with 
water, wdiere they are fecuiulalcd by tlie male. 

The devehqmient of the egg after im[>regnation proceeds 
more or less raxudly according to the teiiqierature, the 
>ouiig of the common frog being hatched, according to 
lluscoiii, in 4 days, in a temperature varying from 70 ' to 80* 
Fabr , while in tho cliiiiato of Knglaiid this does not take 
place in less than a month. Tho creature which emerges 
from the egg is altogether unlike a fiog, consisting mainly 
of a bulky head and tail, ami wdiolly destitute of limbs. 
This is the tailjiole or larval stage in tho development of 
tho fiog, when it is essoritially a fish, cajiablc only of exi.st- 
ing in water, breathing by gills, and having like a fish a two- 
chambered heart. Al first the gills or branchiae are ex- 
ternal, but they are soon withdrawn within the branchial 
cavity, and concealed by an oi>eroular membrane. As the 
X)rucess of development xiroceeds, the limbs begin to bud 
forth, the jiosterior pair apx>earing first ; and with their 
growth the tail begins to dwindle, not falling off, but being 
gradually absorbed. At the same time vast changes are 
taking [dace in the blood-vascular system, the gills gradually 
disapi^earing, two lungs being develoxied, and the heart be- 
coming three -chambered as in rexitiles. The young frog 
must now come to the surface to breathe, and soon leaves 
the water altogether. On emerging from the egg, tho tad- 
pole at first feeds upon the gelatinous mass which before 
had formed a {irotcctive covering. It is unprovided with 
teeth, but has two minute horny jaws, which enable it to 
feed on decaying animal and vegetable matter. Accotding 
to Bell (lirifi&k Reptiles)^ tadpoles sometimes kill and feed 
upon each other. “ I observed, be says, “ that almost as 
soon as one had acquired its limUs it was found dead at the 
buttoui of the water, and tho remaining tadpoles feeding 
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upon It. This took place with all of them saoi^ively, ax- 
ceptiug the last, which lived on to complete its change.” 
After leaving the water they feed almost entirely on iusccta 
and slugs. 

'file loriu of the frog is too well known to require de- 
Bcriptiou, but there jiro iiiiiuy almost unique features in its 
organization that maybe noticed. Respiration in the adult 
frog is partly pulmonary ; but os it is destitute of ribs, this 
operation in the frog cannot bo performed by the alternate 
expansion and contructitm of the chost| as in other air- 
breathing auiinals. The air has to be swallowed in order 
to be convoyed to the lungs, and the mechanism by which 
this operation is [lerformed necessitates the closing of its 
mouth and the jidmission of air by the nostrils, so that a 
frog can be must readily suffocated by having its mouth 
gagged t>peii. Respiration is also partly cutaneous, experi- 
ment having shown that the skin gives off carbonic acid 
gas in Bulilcieut quantity to enable the creature to live for 
a vory considerable time after pulmonary respiration has 
been stopped. Moisture is as necessary to the skin in the 
performance of this function oa it is to the gills of a hsli, 
and in order to preserve to the utmost its humidity, frogs 
avoid as much as possible the hot sunlight, sheltering them- 
selves beneath stones or under loose turf, and reappearing 
on the advent of rain, sometimes m such numbers in a 
single locality as to have given rise to stories of frog 
showers. The skin of the frog, however, readily absorbs 
water ; and this it stores up in an internal reservoir, from 
which it can in seasons of drought moisten the surface of its 
skin. When a frog is suddenly caught it frequently ejects 
a quantity of water, and thus suddenly diminishes its 
volume. The water avoided is not urine, nor is the rocop- 
taclo containing it the urinary bladder, as was at one time 
supposed. The skin of frogs is perfectly smooth, having 
neither plates nor scales, except in the American genus Cera- 
Uypkryi (fig. X), in certain species of which a few bony platen 
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ire enclosed in the skin of the back. The tongue in frogs 
is ])robably employed more for the capture of its insect prey 
than as the organ of taste. It is fixed in front of the mouth, 
and free behind, and in seizing its prey, the free end, 
winch possesses a viscid secretion, is darted suddenly for- 
ward, the captured insect being as suddenly transported to 
the back part of the mouth. Nothing can exceed the 
rapidity with which this motion is performed. Minute 
teeth are present in the upper jaw, and on the palate, in the 
true frogs. d''he vocal organs by which the characteristic 
croaking is produced differ somewhat iu different species, a 
similar variety ap})earing in the quantity and quality of 
their song. The mule of the edible frog is provided with 
bladder-like cheek pouches — the so-called vocal sacs — which 
it distends with air when in the n<'t of croaking, an operation 
which it performs to ^iich purpose as to have received the 
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name of Dutch nightih^le*' 6n the Contment, atid 
Cambridgeshire uightin^le ” in EnglaiuL The bull-frog 
{Haun mugiens) has a laryngeal mechanism which Cuvier 
compared to a kettledrum, by which it produces a sound not 
unlike the bellowing of a buU. The sound produced by^e 
tree frogs is both loud and shrill, but in certain circum- 
Stan es it seem.: to be somewhat pleasing. Thus Darwin 
** Near Rio de Janeiro I used often to sit in the even- 
ing to listen to a number of little which, perched on 

blades of grass close to the water, sent forth sweet chirping 
notes in harmony,” The voice of another tree-frog (Myla 
crepitafts) has been compared to the sound produced by 
the cracking of a largo piece of wood;” while another, 
belonging to Surinam, has an extremely disagreeable voice, 
and unfortunately so much of it that, when a number of 
thorn combine, they at times drown the orchestra of the 
Paramaribo theatre. No frog, so far as yet known, pos- 
sesses any poison organs. A species found inTrance (/V/o- 
bates fuse us) f when disturbed, emits a strong odour, some- 
what resembling garlic, and of sufficient pungency do make 
the eyes water ; another {Uyla micans) exudes from the 
surface of its body a slimy substance having luminous pro- 
perties, which probably acts os a defence by frightening its 
enemies. Many of the tree-frogs are of a green colour, while 
others are brown, “and these,” says Mr Wallace (Tropical 
NatufCy 1878), “ usually feed at night, sitting quietly dur- 
ing the day so as to be almost invisible, owing to their 
colour and their moist shining skins so closely resembling 
vegetable substances.” The majority of tree-frogs have 
their colour thus adapted to their surroundings, and are thus 
enabled the more readily to elude their enemies ; for, so far 
as yet known, all the species protectively coloured are 
edible, forming the chief food of many mammals, birds, 
and reptiles. A few, however, are brilliantly and conspicu 
ously coloured, as if courting observation ; and such species, 
there is reason to believe (tho reader will find evidence of 
this in Belt’s Naturallsf iu Nicaragw)^ are rejected by 
frog-eating animals on account of their nauseous secretions, 
or some other unknown property which renders them un- 
palatable. The bright colours thus become directly useful 
to tho species by making them readily recognizable as un- 
eatable. 

The Common Prog (liana tempoi'aria) is the most widely 
distributed species of the group, occurring throughout the 
tenqierate regions of both liemiKpheros, including North 
Africa, and Asia as far east as Japan. It docs not occur 
in Iceland. Both in iCngland and in Scotland it is abundant 
nor is it uncommon in Ireland, although popularly supposed 
to be absent from that island. It varies very considerably 
in colour, being cither a reddish, yellowish, or greenish- 
brown above, with irregular spots and fascia?, and of a 
lighter colour beneath, but having almost invariably an 
oblong patch of brown behind the eyes, by which it may bo 
readily distinguished from other European species. Although 
not an article of human food, the common frog in its various 
stages of growth forms the staple diet of many othe/ 
animals. The tadpoles are eaten by newts and tho smaller 
fislies, and frogs of all ages by weasels, waterfowl, pike, 
and snakes. By those agencies their numbers, which other- 
wise would be enormous, are greatly reduced. This species 
is said to take five years in attaining its full growth, and lf6 
live for about fifteen years. Like the toad it can be ren- 
dered tame and domesticated, having been known to take 
up its abode iu a moist corner of a Mtohen, and to cotne 
forth regularly at meal time to be fed. The Edible Frog 
(Rixna esetUenfa) is very widely distributed throughout the 
temperate regions of the earth, but is not found in America 
where, however, a clmely allied species occurs (fig. 2) 
t is found in England, where it was first observed in a 
Cuiiiu idgeshire fen is 1843, to which probabjjr it had 
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imni in^idiioQd ttota. the Contiaent. It has smoe been in* 
trodnoed into variotie parts of the south of England, but 
^pnarantly without much success, the summer heat there 
halni^ it is said, insufficient to enable the tadpole to attain 
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its fall development before the advent of autumnal cold. 
It may be readily distinguished from the common species 
by the yellowish mesial line which runs down the wliole 
length of its back^ by the absence of the characteristic brown 
spot behind the eyes, and by the presence in the males of 
vocal sacs.*' It is also more aquatic than the common 
frog, seldom leaving the banks of its native pond or stream, 
into which it is always ready to dip on the slightest appear- 
ance of danger It is very abundant throughout central 
and southern Europe, and forms, especially in France, a 
valued article of food, the liiiid legs when cooked being re- 
garded as a luxury. Ilegarding a dish of these, Mr F. 
Buckland says, “ Most excellent eating they were, tasting 
more like the delicate flesh of the rabbit than any thing 
else I can think of.” The edible frog has been lately intro- 
duced into Ireland. The Bull-frog {liiata mvgiens is one 
of the largest species, measuring sometimes 8 inches in 
length, exclusive of the land legs, and having a gape siif- 
ficiently wide to swallow ducklings whole. It inhabits 
North America, where it is said to haunt the pools formed 
at the origin of springs, the waters of which it was supiioscd 
to keep pure — a belief v/hich long afforded it considerable 
protection ; lately, however, tlio Americans have taken to 
frog-eating, and the bull-frog, in the absciico of F. esadenta^ 
has been selected among others for this purpose. 

The Tree-frogs (fig. 3) are readily distinguished from all 
others by having the ends of their toes dilated into knobs or 
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discs, generally provided with a sticky secretion, by means of 
which they can cling to the leaves and branches of trees. 
They are small, elegant, and exceedingly active creatures, 
the males possessing loud voices, of which they make copi- 
ous use during the breeding season and tm the approach of 
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rain. Frogs have from remote times lieen regarded as 
weather prophets, and at the present day, in some {larts of 
Germany, the European Tree-frog (i/y/u arhorea) is used 
as a barometer. A few’ of them are placed in a tall bottle 
provided with miniature ladders, the steps of which they 
ascend during fine weather, seeking the bottom again on 
the ai>proach of rain. All frogs, whether arboreal or not, 
have their hind feet webbed, and in at least one tree- 
frog {Jihicophorus) the webs on all the feet are bo largely 
developed as to render it probable that by their means the 
frog is able to execute flying leaps. This flying frog ” 
was brought to Mr Wallace, while travelling in Borneo, by 
a Chinaman, who assured him “ that ho had seen it come 
down in a slanting direct inn as if it flew.” Its body was 
about 4 inches in length, and the expanded webs of each 
hind foot covered a space of 4 square inches, while its fore- 
legs were bordered by a membrane — features highly sug- 
gestive ot aerial locomotion. 

Fossil remains of the frog do not occur in strata older 
than the Tertiary, being found in greatest abundance in 
the Miocene deposits See Amphibia. (j. gi.) 

FllOITLlCH, Abraham Emanukt. (1796-1865), a 
German-Swiss poet, was born February 1, 1796, at Brugg, 
in the canton of Aargau, where his father was a teacher. 
At the ago of fifteen he was sent to study theology in the 
academy ol Zurich. In 1817 ho was ordained, and returned 
as teacher to his native towm, where he lived for ten years. 
Ho was then appointed piofessor of German language and 
literature in the canton-school at Aarau, which ]>ost he lost, 
however, in the political quarrels of 1830. He afterwards 
obtained the post of teacher and rector of (he Bczirksschule, 
and was also appointed llulfspredigor. Ho died 1 )eceniber 
1 , 1 865. Jlis works are — 170 Faheln ( 1 825); Mi wenerlmiet' 
(1827) ; Ihts Mvaitfjeliuni St JoJianvis^ in Liedern (1830) , 
JChgien an Wieg^ und Sarg (1835); Die Epopom ; Ubnch 
Zwingli (1840); Ulrich von lJutten (1845); Auaerlesene 
P»ahnen und GeUtlichc Lieder fur die Evangdheh-rt 
formiHe Kirche des Cantons Aargau (1844); IJeher d^i 
Kinhengesang der Proiestanten ( 1 846) ; Trostliedei' ( 1 852) ; 
Der Junge Deutsch-Michel (1846); Peimspriiche aus Staat^ 
Schide, und Kirche (1820). An edition of his collected 
works, in 5 vols., was published in 1853. Frdhlich is best 
know’u for his two heroic poems, Ulrich Zwingli and Ulrich 
von Hntten^ and especially for his fables, which have been 
ranked with those of Jlagedorn, Lessing, and Gellert. 

FROISSART, Jkan (1337-14101). The personal history 
of Froissart, the circumstances of his birth and education, 
the incidents of his life, must all be sought in his own verses 
and chronicles. He possessed in his own lifetime no such 
fame as tliat which attended the stops of Fetrarch ; when he 
died it did not occur to his successors that a chapter might 
well be added to his Chronicle setting forth what manner of 
man he was who wrote it. The village of Lest in es, where 
he was cur6, has long forgotten that a great writer ever 
lived there. They cannot point to any house in Valen- 
ciennes as the lodging in which he put together his notes 
and made history out of personal reminiscences. It is not 
certain when or where he died, or where ho was buried. 
One church, it is true, doubtfully claims the honour of 
holding his bones. It is that of Bt Moneguuda of Chimay. 

Galloruni suhlimis honos et fain a tuormn, 

Hie Froisaanie, joces, si modo fvrle jaces. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that the scattered statements in 
bis writings may be so pieced together as to afford a toler- 
ably connected history of his life year after year. The 
personality of the man, independently of his adventures, 
may be arrived at by the same process. It will be found 
that Froissart, without meaning it, has pourtrayed himself 
in clear and well-defined outlina His forefathers were 
jurii of the little town of Beaumont, lying near the river 
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Bambre^ to the west of tlie forest of Arfiennes. Early in 
the 14th century the castle and seigneurie of Beaumont 
fell into the hands of Jean, younger sou of the count of 
llaiiiault. With this Joan, sire de Beaumont, lived a 
certain canon of Li6ge called Jean le Bel, who, fiirtunately, 
was not content simply to enjoy life. Instigated by his 
Hoignour he set himself to wiite contemporary history, t<» 
tell la pure veriteit de tout li fait entierement al matiire 
de chrouiijucs/' With this view, he compiled two books of 
chronicles. Arnl the chronicles of Jean le Bol were not the 
only literary nioinnrients belonging to the castle of Beau- 
mont. A bundled yeais befoio him Baldwin D' Avernes, the 
then seigiKMir, Ii.ifJ caused to be written a book of chronicles 
or raflnn gi*ncalogios. ft must therefore be remembered 
that when Fioissart undertook his own chronicles, he was not 
cou(‘eiviiig a new idea, but only following along familiar lines. 

Sunni 'JO miloH from Beaumont stood the prosperous city 
of ValcrieieiJiies, posscsseil in the 1 4th century of important 
privil(*gi‘s and a llourishing trade, second only to jdacoalike 
Bnigi‘s or Ghent in iidluenco, population, and wealth. 
Beaumont, once her rival, now regarded Valenciennes as a 
place where the ambitious might seek for wealth or advance- 
ment, and among those who migrate^d thither was the 
filthier of Froissart, lie appears from a single passage in 
hiH son*s verses to have been a [lainterof armorial bearings. 
There was, it may be noted, already what may bo called a 
school of painters at Valenciennes. Among them were Jean 
and (k)lin de Valenciennes and Andr6 Boau-Neveu, of whom 
Fioissart says that ho had not his equal in any country. 

The date generally adopted for his birth is 1337. In 
after years Froissart phrased himself by recalling in verse 
the scenes and pursuits of his childhood. These are j>re- 
Honted in vague geueralitios. There is nothing to show that 
he was unlike any other boys, and, unfortunately, it did not 
occur to him that a photograph of a schoolboy’s life amid 
bourgeois surroundings would bo to posterity quite as inter- 
esting as that iaithful ])ortraiture of courts and knights 
which he has drawn up in his ChroruHe, As it is, we learn 
that be loved games of dexterity and skill rather than the 
sedentary amusements of chess and draughts, that he was 
bouton when ho did not know his lessons, that with his 
companions ho played at touriiamonts, and that ho was 
always conscious— a statement which must be accepted with 
suspicion — -that he was born 

“ Loot Dieu ct servir le nioiide.’* 

In any case be was born in a i)laco, as well as at a time, 
singularly adapted to fill the brain of an imaginative boy. 
Valenciennes, at the present day a dull town, was then a 
city extremely rich in romantic associations. Not tar from 
its walls was the western fringe of the groat forest of 
Ardennes, sacred to the memory of Peiun, Charlemagne, 
llolaud, and Ogior. Along the banks of the Scheldt stood, 
one after the other, not then in ruins, but bright with ban- 
ners, the gleam of armour, and the liveries of the men at arms, 
castles whose seigneurs, now forgotten, were famous in their 
day lor many a gallant feat of arms. The castle of Valen- 
ciennes itself was illustrious in the romance of Perceforest: 
there was born that most glorious and most luckless hero, 
Baldwin, lirst emperor of Constantinople. All the splendtmr 
of mediicval life was to bo been in Froissart’s native city: 
on the walls of the Salle le Comte glittered — perhaps 
painted by his father — the arms and scutcheons beneath 
the banners and helmets of Luxembourg, Hainault, and 
Avosnes ; the streets were crowded with knights and sol- 
diers, priests, artisans, and merchants ; the churches were 
rich wdth stained glass, delicate tracery, and precious carv- 
ing; there were libraries full of richly illuminated mauii- 
Bcrlpts on which the boy could gaze with delight ; every 

ear there was the/S^aof Amour de Valeudewties^ 


at which he would hear the verses of the competing pmt» , 
there were festivals, masques, mummeries, and roortditieib 
And, whatever there might be elsewhere, in this happy oily 
there was only the pomp, and not the misery, of war ; the 
fields without were tilled, and the harvests reaiicd, in secu- 
rity; the workman within plied his craft unmolested^for 
good wage. But the eyes of the boy were turned upon the 
castle and not upon the town ; it was the splendour of the 
knights which dazzled him, insomuch that ho regarded and 
continued ever afterwards to regard a prince gallant,, in the 
field, glittering of apparel, lavish of largesse, as almost'a god. 

The moon, he says, rules the first four years of life; 
Mercury the next ten ; Venus follows. He was fourteen 
when the last goddess appeared to him in person, as he 
tells us, after the manner of his time, and informed him 
that ho was to love a lady, “ belle, jono, et gente.” Await- 
ing this hap[>y event, he began to consider bow best to earn 
his livelihood. They first placed him in some commercial 
position — impossible now to say of what kind — which he 
simply calls “ la marchaudise. ” This undoubtedly means 
some kind of buying and selling, not a handicraft at all. He 
very soon abandoned merchandise — ** car vaiit mieux science 
qu’ argens ” — and resolved on becoming a learned clerk. He 
then naturally began to make verses, like every other learned 
clerk. Quite us naturally, and still in the character of a 
learned clerk, he fulfilled the ]m)pliocy of Venus, and fell 
in love. He found one day a demoiselle reading a book of 
romances. He did not know who she was, but stealing gently 
towards her, he asked her what book she w^as reading. It 
was the romance of Cleomades, Ho remarks the singular 
beauty of her blue eyes and fair hair, while she reads a page 
or two, and then — one would almost 8us|)ect a reminiseeuce 
of Dante — 

“ Adoiit lamaracB nous le lire.” 

lie was thus provided with that essential for soldier, knight, 
or poet, a mistress, — one for whom he could write verses. 
She was rich and he was poor ; she was nobly bom and he 
obscure ; it w’^as long before she would accept the devotion, 
even of the conventional kind which Frois.Hart ottered her, 
and which would in no way interfere with the practical 
business of her life. And in this hopeless way, the [lassion 
of the young poet remaining the same, and the coldness of 
the lady being unaltered, the course of this passion ran on 
for some time. Nor was it until the day of Froissart’s de- 
])arturc from his native town that she gave him an interview 
and spoke kindly to him, even promising, with tears in her 
eyes, that “ l^oulce l^ensi'e” would assure him that she 
w'ould have no joyous day until she should see him again. 

He w'as eighteen years of age ; he had learned all that he 
wanted to learn ; he possessed the mechanical art of verse , 
he had read the slender stock of classical literature acces- 
sible ; he longed to see the woild. He must already have 
acquired some distinction, because, on setting out for the 
court of England, he was able to take with him letters 
of recommendation from the king oi Bohemia and the 
count of Hainault to Quoeu Philippa, niece of the latter. 
He was well received by the queen, always ready to 
welcome her own countrymen; he wrote ballades and 
virelays for her and her ladies. But after a year he began 
to pine for another sight of “ la tr^s douce, simple, ot quoi 
whom he loved loyally. Good Queen Philippa, perceiving 
his altered looks and guessing the cause, made him confess 
that ho was iu love and longed to see his mistress. She 
gave him his ronyS on the condition that he w'as to return. 
It is clear that the young clerk had already learned to 
ingratiate himself with princes. 

The conclusion of his single love adventure is simply and 
unaffectedly told in his Trettxe de VEepinette Amoureuse^ It 
was a passion com'ucted on the well-known linep of conven- 
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ticmAi love ; the pair exchanged violets and roses, the lady 
accepted ballads; Froissart became either openly or in 
secret her recognized lover, a mere title of honour, which 
c^ferred distinction on her who bestowed it, as well as upon 
him who received It. But the progress of the amour was 
mdsly interrupted by the arts of “ Maleboucbe,” or Calumny. 
The story, whatever it was, that Maleboucho whispered in 
the ear of the lady, led to a complete rupture. The damoi- 
telle nob only scornfully refused to speak to her lover or 
acknowledge him, but eveu seized him by the hair and 
ulledT out a haurlfuL Kor would she ever be reconciled to 

im again. Years afterwards, when Froissart writes the 
story of Ills otle love passage, he shows that ho still takes 
delight in the remembrance of her, loves to draw her por- 
trait, and lingers with fondness over the thought of what she 
once was to him. 

Perhaps to get healed of his sorrow, Froissart began those 
wanderings which the best part of his life was to be con- 
sumed. Ho first visited Avignon, perhaps to ask for a 
benefice, perhaps as the bearer of a message from the bishop 
of Camft-ay to pope or cardinal. It was in the year 13 GO, 
and in the pontificate of Innocent VI. From the papal city 
he seems to have gone to Paris, perhai»s charged with a 
diplomatic missioiL In 13G1 ho returned to England after 
an absence of five years. Ho certainly interpreted his leave 
of absence in a liberal spirit, and it may have been with a view 
of averting the displeasure of his kind hearted protector that 
he brought with him as a present a book of rhymed chroni- 
cles written by himself. He says that notwithstanding his 
youth, he took upon himself the task “ii rimer ot ilt dicier’^ — 
which can only mean to “ turn into verse — an account of 
the wars of his own time, which he carried over to England 
in a book “tout conipil<5,“ — complete to date, — and pre- 
sented to his noble mistress Philippa of llaiiiault, who joy- 
fully and gently received it of him. Such a rhymed 
chronicle was no now thing. One Colin had already turned 
the battle of Cr6cy into verse. The queen made young 
Froissart one of her secretaries, and he began to serve her 
with “ beaux dittn^'s ot trait^s amoureux.’' 

Froissart would probably have been content to go on 
living at ease in this oemgeiiial atmosphere of flattery, praise, 
and caresses, pouring out his virelays and chansons accord- 
ing to demand with facile monotony, but for the instigation 
of Queen Philippa, who seems to have suggested to him the 
propriety of travelling in order to get information for more 
rhymed chronicles. It was at her charges that Froissart 
made his first serious journey, lie seems to have tiavelled 
a great [>art of the way alone, or accompanied only by bis 
servants, for he was fain to beguile the journey by compos- 
ing an imaginary conversation in verso between his horse and 
his hound. This may bo found among his published poems, 
but it does not repay perusal, la Scotland he met with a 
favourable reception, not only from King David but from 
William of Douglas, and from the Earls of Fife, Mar, March, 
and others. The souvenirs of this journey are found scat- 
tered about in the chronicles, lie was evidently much im- 
pressed with the Scotch ; he speaks of the valour of the 
Douglas, the Campbell, the llamsay, and the Graham ; ho 
describes the hospitality and rude life of the Highlanders ; 
hie admires the great castles of Stirling and Roxburgh, and 
^6 famous abbey of Melrose. liis travels in Scotland 
lasted for six months. Returning southwards he rode along 
the whole course of the Roman wall, a thing alone sufficient 
to show that he possessed the true spirit of an archaeologist ; 
he thought that Carlisle was Carlyon, and congratulated 
himself on having found King Arthur^s capital ; ho calls 
Westmoreland, where the common people still spoke the 
ancient British tongue, North Wales ; he rode down the 
banks of the Severn, and returned bo London by way of 
Oxford — Pescole d'Asque-Suffort.” 
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In London Froissart entered into the service of King John 
of France as secretary, and grew daily more courtly, more 
in favour with princes and great ladies. He probably ac- 
quired at this period that art, in which he has probably never 
been surpassed, of making people tell him all they knew. 
No newspaper correspondent, no American interviewer, 
has ever equalled this mediaeval collector of intelligence. 
From Queen Philippa, who confided to him the tender story 
of her youthful and lasting love for her great husband, down 
to the simplest knight — Froissart conversed with none 
beneath the rank of gentlemen — all united in telling this 
man what ho wanted to know. Ho wanted to know every- 
thing ; lie liked the story of a battle from both sides and from 
many points of view ; he wanted the details of every little 
cavaliy skirmish, every capture of a castle, every gallant 
action and brave deed. And what was more remarkable he 
forgot iiotLing. “ I had,” he says, “ thanks to God, sense, 
memory, good remembrance of everything, and an intellect 
clear and keen to seize upon the acts which I could learn.” 
But as yet he had not begun to write in prose. 

At the age of twonty-iiine, in 13GG, Froissart once more 
left England. This time he repaired first to Brussels, 
whither were gathered together a great concourse of min- 
strels from all parts, from the courts of the kings of 
Denmark, Navarre, and Aragon, from those of the dukes 
of Lancaster, Bavaria, and liruuswick. Hither came all 
who could “ rimer ot dieter.” What distinction Froissart 
gained la not stated ; but ho received a gift of money as 
appears from the accounts, “ uni Fritsardo, dictori, qui est 
cum regina Anglia^ dicto die, vi. mottones.” 

After this congress of versifiers, he made his way to 
Brittany, where he heard from eye-witnesses and knights 
who had actually fought there details of the battles of 
Cocherel and Auray, the Great Day of the Thirty and the 
heroism of Jeanne de Moiitfort. Windsor Herald told him 
Bomethmg about Auray, and a French kniglit, one Antoine 
do Bcaujeu, gave him the details of Cocherel. From 
Brittany he went southwards to Nantes, La Rochelle, and 
Bordeaux, where ho arrived a few days before the visit of 
Richard, afterwards second of that name. He accompanied 
the Black Prince to Dax, and hoped to go on with him into 
Spain, but was despatched to England on a mission. He 
next formc<i part of the expedition which escorted Lionel 
duke of Clarence to Milan, to marry the daughter of 
Galeazzo Visconti. Chaucer vsas also imo of the princess 
suite. At the wedding banquet Petrarch was a guest sitting 
among the piinccs. 

From Milan Froissart, accepting gratefully a hardie 
with 20 fiorins of gold, set out upon his travels in Italy. 
At Bologna, then in decutlence, he met Peter king of 
Cyiirus, from whoso follower and minister, Eustache de 
Confians, he learned many interesting particulars of the 
king’s exploits. He accompanied Peter as far as Venice, 
where he loft him after receiving a gift of 40 ducats. W ith 
them and his cotte JiardLe, still lined we may Lope with the 
20 florins, Froissart betool: himself to Rome. The city was 
then at its lowest point : the churches were roofless ; there 
was no pope ; there were no pilgrims ; there was no 
splendour ; and yet, says Froissart sadly, 

“ Ce furent jadiH en Bonie, 

1^1 plus ])r( 3 U et li plus sage honime 
Car par seas tons les arts passtjrent. 

It was at Rome that he learned the death of his friend King 
Peter of Cyprus, and, worse still, an irreparable loss to 
him, that of the good Queen Philippa, of whom he writes, 
in grateful remembrance — 

“ Froirtcos li soit Diex h, I’Ame l 
J’eix suis bien tenua de x>ryer 
Et ses larghesccs escuyer, 

Car elle mo fist et cr4L” 
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Philippa deadly Froissart looked around for a new jpatron. 
•fheu bu hastened back to Ins own country and presented 
liimseif, with a now bunk in French, to the duchess of 
Brabant, fiom whom he loceived the sum of 1 6 francs, given 
iu the accounts as paid nui FrUnttrdo dictatori. The 
use of the word md does not imply any meanness of posi- 
tion, but is simply an equivalent to the modern French sieur, 
Froissart may also have found a patron in Yolande de Bar, 
granduiiither of King llcn6 of Anjou. In any case he re- 
ceived a subtftantifil gilt from some one in the shape of the 
benefice of Lestmes, a village some three or four miles from 
the town of Jiinibc. Also, in addition to his cure, he got 
placed upon the duke of lirabant’s pension list, and was 
entitlid to a yeaily grant of grain and wine, with some 
small sum iii money. 

It IS i hill, fiom Froissart's own account of himself, that 
he lo means a man who W'ould at the ago of four 
i/r live and thirty be contented to sit dew'll at case to dis- 
cliuigo the duties of parish priest, to say mass, to bury the 
dead, to marry the villagers, and to baptize the young. In 
those dfiys, and iu that country, it does not seem that other 
duties were expectecL Preaching was not required, godli- 
ness of life, piety, good w^orks, and the graces of a modem 
ecclesiastic were not looked for. Therefore, when Froissart 
complains to himself that the taverns of Lcstines got 500 
francs of his money, wo need not at once set him down as 
either a bad priest, or exceptionally given to drink. The 
people of the place were greatly addicted to wdne ; the 
tciv&r^ntrs de Listines proverbially sold good wine; the 
Fleiuings were proverbially of a joyous disposition — 

** Ceux do Hainaui chantcMit k ploiuob gorges,” 

Froissart, the parish priest of courtly manners, no doubt 
drank with the rest, and listened if they sang his own, not 
the coarse country songs. Mostly ho preferred the society 
of Qeiard d'Obios, provost of Binebo, and the little circle 
of kniglits within that town. Or, for it was not incumbent 
on him to be always in residence, he repaired to the court 
of Coudeuberg, and became moult fr6re et accointiS*' with 
the duke of Brabant. And then came Gui de Bluia, one of 
King John’s hostages in London in the old days. He had 
been fighting in Prussia with the Teutonic knights, and now, 
a little tired of war, proposed to settle down for a time iu 
his casilo of Beaumont. This prince was a member of tho 
great house of Ohatillon. Ho was count of Blois, of 
SoishoiiH, and of Chimay. He had now, about the year 
1374, an excellent reputation as a good captain. In 
him Froissart, who hastened to resume acquaintance, found 
a new patron. More than that, it was this sire de Beau- 
mont, 111 emulation of his grandfather, the patron of Jean 
le Bel, who advised Froissart seriously to take iu hand 
the history of his own time. Froissart was then in 
his thirty-sixth year. Fur twenty years he bad been 
rhyming, for eighteen he had been making verses for 
queens and ladies. Yet during all this time he had been 
accumulating in his retentive brain the materials for his 
future w’ork. 

Ho began by editing, so to speak, that is, by rewriting 
with additions the work of Jean le Bel; Gui de Blois, 
among others, supplied him with additional information. 
His own notes, taken from information obtained in his 
travels, gave him more details, and when in 1374 Gui 
married Marie de Namur, Froissart found in the bride’s 
father, Robert de Namur, one who had himself largely 
shared in the events which he had to relate. He, for in- 
stance, is the authority for the story of the siege of Calais 
and the six burgesses. Provided with these materials, 
Froissart remained at Lostines, or at Beaumont, arranging 
and writing his chronicles. During this period, too, he 
composed his JSspinette Amoureux^ and the Jolt Unwon de 
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ehi^laiu to the count of Blob, and obtained a canonrjr ^ 
Chimay* After thb appointment we hear nothing more of 
Lestinoa, which he probably resigned. 

In these quiet pursuits he passed twelve years, years ot 
which we hear nothing, probably because there was notfa^ 
to tell. Ill 13BG his travels began again^ when be acco^ 
panied Quito bis castle at Blob, iu order to celebrate the mar- 
riage of hb son Louis de Dunois with Marie de Berry. He 
wrote a pastottrelle in honour of the event. Then he attached 
himself for a few days to the duke of Beriy, from wh^^m he 
learned certain particulars of current events, and then, be- 
coming aware of what promised to be the most mighty feat 
of arms of his time, he hastened to Sluys in order to be on 
the spot At this port tho French were collecting an 
enormous fleet, and making preparations of the greatest 
magnitude in order to repeat the invasion of William the 
Conqueror. They were tiled of being invaded by the 
English, and wbhedto turn the tables. The^k was all of 
conquering the country and dividing it among the knights, 
as had been done by the Normans. It is not cleaifwhether 
Froissart intended to go over with the invaders ; but as hb 
sympathies are ever with tho side where he happens to be, 
he exhausts himself in admiration of this grand gathering 
of ships and men. “ Any one,” he says, who had a fever 
would have been cured of his malady merely by going to 
look at the fleet.” But the delays of the duke of Berry, and 
the arrival of bad weather, spoiled everything. There was 
no invasion of England. In Flanders Froissart met many 
knights who had fought at Rosebeque, and could teU 
him of the troubles which in a few years desolated that 
country, once so prosperous. He set himself to ascertain the 
history with as much accuracy os tho comparison of various 
accounts by eye witnesses and actors would allow. He 
stayed at Ghent, among those ruined merchants and 
mechanics, lor whom, as one of the same class, he felt a 
sympathy never extended to English or French, perhaps 
quite as unfortunate, and he devotes no fewer than 300 
chapters to the Flemish troubles, an amount out of all 
ptoportion to the comparative importance of the events. 
This portion of the chronicle was written at Valenciennes. 
During this residence in his birthplace his verses were 
crowned at the “puys d’amour” of Valenciennes and 
Tournay. 

Thb part of hb work flnished, he considered what to do 
next. There was small chance of anything important hap- 
pening in Picardy or Hainault, and he determined on mak- 
ing a journey to the south of France in order to learn some- 
thing new. He was then fifty-one years of age, and being 
still, as he tells us, in bis prime, ** of an age, strength, and 
limbs able to bear fatigue,” he set out as eager to see new 
places as when, 33 years before, he rode through Scotland 
and marvelled at tho bravery of the Douglas. What he had, 
in addition to strength, good memory, and good spirits, was 
a manner singularly pleasing, and great personal force of 
character. This he does not tell us, but it comes out abund- 
antly iu hb writings ; and, which he does tell us, he took 
a singular delight in bis book. The more I work at it,” 
he says, “ the better am I pleased with it.” 

On thb occasion he rode first to Blois ; on the way he 
fell in with two knights who told him of the dbasters of thn 
Englbh army in Spain ; one of them abo informed him 'of 
the splendid hospitalities and generosity of Gaston Fheebus, 
count of Foix, on bearing of which Froissart resolved to 
seek him out. He avoid^ the English provinces of Poitou 
and Guienne,and rode southwards through Berry, Auvergne, 
and Languedoc. Arrived at Foix he discovered that the 
count was at Orthez, whither he proceeded In company with 
a knight named Espaing de Lyon, who, Froissart found, had 
not oi^y fought bi(t cordd describe. 
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The ftoeoant of toose few daye* ride with Espaing de Lyon 
ia the most charming, the most graphic, and the most vivid 
chapter in the whole of Froissart Every turn of the road 
brings with it the sight of a ruined castle, about which this 
knight of many memories has a tale or a reminiscence. The 
wl^le country teems with fighting stories. Froissart never 
fires of listening nor the good knight of telling. Sainto 
cries Froissart in mere rapture. *‘How pleasant 
are your tales, and how much do they profit me while you 
relate them ! And you shall not lose your trouble, for they 
shall all be set down in memory and remembrance in the 
history which 1 am writing.” Arrived at length at Orthez, 
Froissart lost no time in preseiitiug his credentials to the 
count of Foix. Gaston Phoebus was at this time fifty-nine 
years of age. His wife, from whom he was separated, was 
that princess, sister of Charles of Navarre, with whom 
Guillaume de Machault earned on his innocent and poetical 
amour. The story of the miserable death of his son is well 
known, and m*ay bo read in Froissart But that was already 
a tale of the past, and the state which the count kept up 
was tha4 of a monarch. To such a prince such a visitor 
as Froissart would bo in every way welcome. i\lindful no 
doubt of those paid clerks who were always writing verse.s, 
Froissart introduced himself as a chronicler. He could, of 
course, rhyme, and in proof he brought with him hi.s rom- 
ance of Meliador; but he did not ]>rescnt himself as a 
wandering poet. The count received him giaciously, 
speedily discovered the good (pialities of his guest, and often 
invited Mm to read his Mc/iathr aloud in the evening, 
during which time, says J’Voissart, “ nobody dared to say a 
word, because he wished me to bo heard, such great delight 
did he take in listening.” Very soon Froissart, from reader 
of a romance, became raconftiur of tlie things he Ijad seen 
and heard ; the next step was that the count himself began 
to talk of alFairs, so that the note-book was again in retjussi- 
tiom There was a good deal, too, to be learned of people 
about the court. One knight recently returned from tlie 
East told about the Genoese occu[»atioii of Fumagosta ; two 
more had been in the fray of Otterbourne , others hail been 
in the Spanish w^ars. 

Leaving Gaston at length, Froissart assisted at the wed- 
ding of the old duke of Berry with the youthful Jeanne de ' 
Bourbon, and was present at the grand rete[)tion given to 
Tsabeau of Bavaria by the Parisians. lie then letiniied to 
Valeucioiines, and sat down to write his fourth book. A j 
journey undertaken at thi.s time is characteristic of the | 
thorough and conscientious spirit in which he coiuposod Ins 
work ; it illustrates also his restless and curious spiiit. 
While engaged in the events of the yoai 1^185 he became 
aware that his uot<3S taken ,‘it Orthoz and elsewhere ou the 
affairs of Castile and Portugal were wanting in coinidelcncss. 
lie left Valenciennes and hastened to Biuges, where, be felt 
certain, he should find some one who would help lain. 
There was, in fact, at this great commercial centre, a colony 
of Portuguese. From them he learned that a certain 
Portuguese knight, Dorn Juan Fernand Paelieco, was at the 
moment in Middelburg on the point of starting for Prussia, 
He instantly embarked at 81uys, reached Middclbuig in time 
to catch this knight, introduced himself, and conversed with 
him uninterruptedly for the space of six days, getting his 
iijMrmation on the promnseof due acknowledgment, I)ur- 
t^the next two years we learn little of hLs movements. 
He seems, however, to have bad trouble with his seigneur 
Gui de Blois, and oven to Lave resigned his chaplaincy. 
Froissart is tender with Gui’s reputation, mindful of past 
favours, and remembering how great a lord he is. Yet the 
truth is clear that in his declining years the once gallant 
Gui de Blois became a glutton and a drunkard, and allowed 
his affairs to fall into the greatest disorder. So much was 
he crippled with debt that he was obliged^ to sell Ms castle 


and county of Blois to the king of France. Froissart lays 
all the blame on evil counsellors. “ lie was my lord and 
master,” he says simply, an honourable lord and of great 
reputation; but he trusted too easily in those who looked 
for neither his welfai*e nor Ms honour.” Although canon 
of Chimay and perhaps curd of Lestines as well, it would 
seem us il Froissart w’as not able to live without a patron. 
He next calls llobort de Namur Ms seigneur, and dedicates 
to him, in a general introduction, the whole of his chromcles. 
We then find him at Abbeville, Hying to learn all about the 
negotiations ponding between Charles VI. and the English. 
He was unsucce.ssful, either because he could not get al 
those who knew what was going on, or because the secret 
was too well kept. He next iiuule his last visit to England, 
where, after toity years' absence, he naturally found no one 
who reinembjred him. Here he gave King Bichurd a copy 
of his “ traites amoiircux,” and got favour at court. He 
stayed in England Home montLs, seeking iiifurination on all 
points from his fiiends Henry Chrysteadand Kichard Stury, 
from the duke.s of Voik and Gloucester, and from Bobert 
the Hermit. 

On Ms return to France, ho found preiiaratioiis going on 
for that unlucky crusade, the end of which he describes in 
liLs C ^hi'onicle» 1 1 w^as Luadeil by the count of Nevers. After 
him floated many a bannei of knights, descendants of the 
crusaders, who bom the proiul titles of duke of Athens, duke 
of Thebes, sire de Sidon, .site de .lericho. They weie going 
ti> invade the sidtan’s ein]»ne by way of Hungary ; they 
w’ere going to march south , the) w ould reconquer the holy 
I places. And juusently we read liowitall came to nothing, 
and how the slaughteied knights lay dead outside the city 
oi Nikopoli. Ill almost the concluding w’oids of the 
('hvamtle the murder ot Uichard 11. of England is de- 
seiibed. Ills dealli ends the long and crowded Vhrotncle^ 
though the pen of the writer struggles through a few more 
unfinished sentences. 

The re.st is vague tradition. He is said to have died at 
Chiiuny ; it is further said that he died in })overty so great 
that his relations c ould not e\eii aflord to carve his name 
upon the lieadstone of Ins tond? ; not one of his friends, not 
even Eustaehe l)escliani]>s. writes a lino of regret iiireuiem- 
biance ; the greatest histoiisin ot his ago had a reputation 
so limited that his death was no more regarded tliaa that 
of any common monk oi obscure priest. We would 
willingly jilace the date of his death, where his (lironicie 
slops, 111 the year 1400; but tradition assigns the date of 
1410. What date more filling than the close of the 
century for one who has made that century illustiious for 
e\ or i 

Among Ins friends w eroOudliiume dc Macliault, Eustaehe 
I Desciiumps, tho mi»st vigorous j>oot of this ago of decadence, 
and Guvoiier, a follower ot Bertrand du Guesclin. These 
I ulliaiiees are certain. It is [iniUible that be knew Chaucer, 

1 with whom Debchamp.s maintained a poetical correspoiid- 
I enee , there is nothing to .show that ho ever made the 
ucquaiiitunco of Christine de Pisaii. Froissart was more 
I ])roiid of his poetry than his prose, Fosterity has reversed 
I this opinion, and though u selection of his verse has been 
published, it would be difficult to find an admirer, or oven 
a reader, of his jioenis. The selection [lublished by 
Jluchon in 1821) consists of the Dit don Florin, half of 
which IS a descri[)tioii of the jiower of money ; the Dehat 
do a Vheval et don Levricr, written during Ms journey in 
Scotland ; tho Diitie tie la Flour de la Manjlurile^ a DUiie 
tt Amour called V Otiose Amourens, in which he compares 
himself, the imaginary lover, with a clock ; the Espmeite 
Amourtube, which contains a sketch of Ms early life, freely 
and pleasantly drawn, accompanied by rondeaux and vire- 
lays , the Buisson de Joneace, iu which he returns to the 
recollections of his own youth ; and various smaller pieces. 

IX. — loi 
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Tbo Terfids are monotonous ; the thoughts ate not without 
poetical grace, bat they are expreased at tedious length* 
It would be, however, absurd to expect in Froissart the 
vigour and verve possessed by none of his predecessors. The 
time was gone when Marie do France, Kuteboeuf, and 
Thibaut de Champagne made the 13th century language 
a medium for verso of whtcli any literature might be proud. 
Briefly, Froissart’s poetry, unless the unpublished portion 
be bettor than that before us, is monotonous and me- 
ohanicai The eluef laorit it possesses is in simplicity of 
diction. This not infrequently produces a pleasing effect. 

As for the charactor of his Chronicle^ little need be said. 
There li is never boon any difference of opinion on the dis- 
tinctive inonts of this great work. It presents a vivid and 
faithful drawing of the things done in the 14th century. No 
more graphic account exists of any age. No historian has 
drawn so m my and such faithful portraits. They are, it is 
true, portraits of men as they seemed to the writer, not of 
men in they wore. Froissart was uncritical; ho accepted princes 
by their appoaranco. Who, for instance, would rocognixo in 
his j>ortrait of Gaston Phrubus do Foix the cruel voluptuary, 
stained with the blooJ of his own son, which we know him 
to have beon? h'roissart, a^ain, had no sense of historical 
responsibility ; ho was no judge to inquire into motives and 
condemn actions ; ho was simply a chronicler. lie has been 
accused by French authors of lacking patriotism. Yet it must 
be remembered that La was neither a Frenchman nor an 
Englishman, but a FJomiug. He has boon accused of insen- 
sibility to suffering. Indignation against oppression was 
not, however, common in the 14th century; why demand 
of Froismrt a quality which is rare enough oven in our own 
time? Yet tliero arc moments when, as in describing the 
massacre of Limoges, ho sjioaks with tears in bi.s voice. 

Lot him bo judged by his own aims. Before 1 com- 
mence tills book,” ho says, ‘‘1 pray the Saviour of all the 
world, who created every thing out of nothing, that Ho will 
also create and put in mo sense and understanding of so 
much worth, that this book, which I have begun, I may con- 
tinue and persovoro in, ho th it all those who shall road, rgo, 
and heir it miy lind in it delight and pleasancc.” To give 
delight and pleas ire, thou, was his solo design. 

As regardi his personal chiractor, Froissart depicts it 
himself for us. Sindias ho was in youth, he tolls us, so ho 
remained in m ire advanced life ; rejoicing mightily in 
dances and carols, in lioaring miiiRtrels and poems ; inclined 
to love all those who love dogs and hawks ; pricking up Lis 
ears at the nncorkiiig of btittles, — “ Car au voire preus grand 
pUisir;” pleased with good clieor, gorgeous apparel, and joy- 
ous society, but no commonplace reveller or greedy volui>- 
tuary, — evorytliing in Froissart was ruled by the good 
minners which ho sot before all else ; and always eager to 
listen to tales of war and battle. As we have said above, 
ho shows, not only by his success at courts, but also by the 
whole tone of his writings, that ho possessed a singularly 
winning manner and strong personal character. He lived 
wholly in the present, and had no thoaglit of the coming 
change 5, Born when chivalrous ideas were most widely 
B])road, but the spirit of chivalry itself, as inculcated 
by tha best writers, iu its decadence, ho is penetrated 
with the souse of knightly honour, and ascribes to all his 
heroes alike those qualities which only the ideal knight 
possessed, 

Tho fiiHt oiliiioii of Froissart was juiblishod in Paris. It bears no 
date; tln' iioxt oJilioiis aro those of tho years 1505, 1514, 1518, and 
* 1520 TJio l» 0 Mt and most comjdeto edition is that of Buehon, 1824, 
which is a contmu itioii of one commenced by Dafier An abridg- 
ment was made m bitin, iiy Belloforoat, aiid published in 1672. 
An English translation was made by Bourchier, Lord Berners, 
and published iu London, 1525. Tlie translation now in use is 
that made by Thomas Johues, and originally published in 1802- 
1806, (W. BE.) 
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FBOME, a parlklieiAiit^ry mi 

Somersetshire^ is situalad 6ti small 

affluent of the Avon, 1 1 miles S. of Bath, 
called Frome Selwood, from its situation 
the extensive forest of Selwood. The lo ^.irusanu m* 
Frome by a stone bridge of live arches. The town iibip- 
regularly built on an acclivity, and the older streets, with 
tho exception of the principal one, are somewhat narvow 
and irregular. The parish church is an elegant edifice bl 
tho later Gothic style, with a tower and a fine octagonal 
spire 120 feet in height, and the church of St Marys^'^i fine 
structure in the First Pointed style, was erected in 1664. 
The other public buildings of importance are the market- 
house, and the museum. Among tho educational and 
charitable institutions are the free grammar school, founded 
in the time of Edward VI., the national school, the asylum 
for the education and maintenance of 26 poor girls, the 
blue-coat school, and the almshouses for old men and 
women. Frome also possesses a literary institute, a 
mechanics’ institute, and a school of art. The inhabitants 
are chiefly employed iu the manufacture of broaddoth and 
other lino woollens, but theie are also foundries, wire-card 
manufactories, and edge-tool works, and the town has been 
long noted for its ale. The vicinity is fertile and pictur- 
esque, and is ornamented with xiuiiierous fine mansions. 
Frome returns a member to parliament. The population 
in 1871 wai 9753. 

FROMENTIN, EtJofcNE (1820-1876), French painter, 
was born at La Rochelle in December 1820. After leaving 
school ho studied for some years under Louis Cabat, the 
landscape painter. Froinontm was one of the earliest 
pictorial interpreters of Algeria, having been able, while 
I fjuite young, to visit the land and pooi>le that suggested 
the subjects of moat of his works, and to store his memory 
as well as his portfolio with the picturesque and charac- 
teristic details of North African life. In 1849 he obtained 
a modal of tlio second class. In 1852 he paid a second 
visit to Algeria, accompanying an archueological mission, 
and then completed that minute study of the scenery of 
the country and of the habits of its people which enabled 
him to give to his after work the realistic accuracy 
tint comes from intimate knowledge. In a certain sense 
his works are not more artistic results than contribu- 
tions to ethnological science. His first great success 
l>roduccd at the Salon of 1847, by the Gorges de la Chiffa, 
Among his more important works arc — La Placede la Br^che 
h Constantine, 1849; Enterremcnt Maure, 1853 ; Bateleurs 
Negros and Audience chez un Chalife, 1859; Berger Kabyle 
and Courriers Arabes, 18G1 ; Bivouac Arabo, Chosse au 
Faucon, Fauconnier Arabs (now at the Tiuxembourg), 1863 ; 
Chasse au Heron, 1865; Voleurs de Nuit, 1867; Centaurs 
and Arabes attaqmSs par une Lionne, 1868; Halte de 
Muletiers, 1869 ; Le Nil and Un Souvenir d’Esneh, 1876. 
Fronientin was much influenced in style by Eugene 
Delacroix. Plis works are distinguished by striking com- 
position, groat dexterity of handling, and brilliancy of 
colour. In them is given with great truth and refine- 
ment the unconscious grandeur of barbarian and animal 
attitudes and gestures. His later works, however, show 
signs of an exhausted vein, and of an exhausted spirit, 
accompanied or caused by physical enfeeblement. Bu^rit 
must be observed that Fromentin’s paintings show duly 
one side of a genius that was i)erhap8 oven more felicitously 
expressed in literature, though of course with loss profu* 
sion, “Dominique,” first published iu the Eetme de6 
Deax Monden in 1862, and dedicated to George Sand, is 
remarkable among tbe fictions of the century for delicate 
and imaginative observation and for emotional eamestneSB. 
Fromentin’s other literary works are — Vidtei ArtutigueSf 
1852; Simples Bf^lerina^es, 1856; UnJ^tS dane le Sahara^ 
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1957 } UiHA AfinSe d<zn9 It SkAel^ 1858 1 RRd het JiuUre^ 
4*<9uif^/6Ui 1876* In 1876 he weis an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the Academy. Ho died suddenly at La Kochelle 
on the 2Tth August 1876. 

fBONDE, War of the (1648-1652). See Frarce 
*p. 572) and CondA 

FEONTINUS, Sextus Juuus, a Koman soldier, and tho 
author of some interesting works, was boru of a patriciau 
family at Kome about 40 a.d. Nothing is known of his 
early JIfe or history till we find him acting as ;>rtp/or urban utt, 
under Vespasian, in 70, an office from which he soon re- 
tired to make way for Domitian. Five years later he was 
sent into Britain to succeed Petilius Cereulis as governor of 
that island. He subdued the Silures, and held the other 
native tribes in check till 78, when he w^as superseded by 
Agrtcola. In 97 he was appointed curator aqnarinn at 
Home, an office which was never conferred except upon 
persons of very high standing. He was also a member of 
the college of augurs, retaining the dignity till his death, 
which i^ipcars to liavo happened about 103. The later 
years of his life were sijent in studious retirement on the 
shores of Camjjariia. Many w^orka have been attributed to 
Frontiniis, of which only tuo that are undoubtedly his are 
now extant. The first of tha‘^e is a treatise on tactics en- 
titled tSlratege mat icon Libri /F,, and the second is entitled 
De AqnU Urbis Romce JAbri IL The latter conveys in a 
clear and terse style much valuable information on tho 
maimer in which ancient Home was supplied with water, 
and on other matters of importance in the history of 
architecture. A large number of interpolations have been 
inserted into the Stra(e<jr mat icon by various writers. The 
two W'orks have been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe. 

The best editions of the Siratfgcmaticon aro tliosc of C)n<h nclorj*. 
Ix*yden, 1781, and Sehwebel, beipsie, 1772. best edilunis ot 

the J)c AquL^ are those of I’olouus, 1‘ttvia, 3 7*22, iimKl. Adler, 
Altona, 1792, 

FEONTO, Marcus Cornklius, a Human grammarian, 
rhetorician, and advocate, was born of an Italian family at 
Cirta in Nunudia, a Libyan of the Libyans, as he calls 
himself, rwu Ai/Bumv, The tlate of his biitli is un- 

known, but as he was quiestor in 138, it must have been 
before 113, and not improbably between 100 and 1 10. Ho 
came to Homo in tho reign of Hadrian, and fc.on gained 
such renown as an advocate and orator as to be reckoned 
inferior only to Cicero. Antoninus Pius, hearing of his 
fame, appointed him tutor to his adopted sons Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus j and Fronto, as a]»}>ears from 
his surviving letters, completely gained the coiitidence and 
aflfectioii of both these pupils. He was proconsul of Asia 
for a few mouths in 143, and five years later he was of- 
fered the same ]>ost, but declined acceptance on tho plea 
of bad health. He preferred to remain at Home, where, by 
the practice of his profession, ho amassed a very large 
fortune, which enabled him to purchase tho famous gardens 
of Miecenas, besides sumptuous villas in various parts of 
Italy, In his old ago, when confined to his house by the 
gout, ho used to receive tho leading Uterar> iiieu, who flocked 
to hear his unrivalled conversation. This exhibited the 
a^e qualities as his more formal orations, which were so 
iMch admired thsvt a school of rhetoricians called itself 
after his name, Laving for its object the restoration to 
the Latin language of its ancient purity and simplicity. 
Fronto died at an advanced age, but the exact date of his 
death is not known, and it is even uncertain whether he 
survived or predeceased the emporjr Marcus Aurelius. 
Till 1815 tho only work of Frouto’s believed to exist was 
some disjointed fragments of his essay De Difere^vtia 
Voeahulorum^ and even this is more pr^ably the produc- 
tion of a inter grammarian who made use of Fronto's 
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works. In that year, however, An^Io Mai discovered in 
the Ambrosian library Milan a palimpsest manuscript, on 
which had been originally written some of Fronto’s letters 
to his royal pupils. These he deciphered and published 
with notes, Milan, 1815. On his removal to Rome he dis- 
covered in the Vatican some additional sheets of the same 
palimpsest, which, like the first, contained letters of Fronto 
to Aurelius and Verus, with their replies. These palimp- 
sests had originally belonged to the famous convent of ^ 
Oolumba at Bobbio, and had been written over by the 
monks with tho acts of the first council of Chalcedon. All 
these letters were published by Mai, at Home, in 1823, under 
ihs title of J/. Vornelii Froutonia e( M, Aurelii imptratoru 
epistoUv : L» Yen ft Antoni nl IHi et Appiani epistolarnm 
reliquive ; Fragmenta Ft or Jon is et seripta (frammatica. The 
discovery excited intense interest among the scholars of 
Europe, but a certain amount of disappointment was felt 
when the contents of the letters weie examined. The 
characters of the two emperors, indeed, are displayed in a 
very favourable light, especially in the uflection which they 
both seemed to have retained for their old master ; but the 
subject-matter of most of the letters is of such ephemeral 
interest as to throw little additional light on Homan 
anti^mt3^ Not only have 146 of tho leaves of the manu- 
script been lost, but hardly a half of tho 194 still extant 
have been deciphered so as to furnish an intelligible con 
text. A more careful examination of the palimpsest might 
possibly show good results. 

A ciitienl edition was imldiHhed by Nit'hulir, Buttmaiiri, and 
Jlcindorf, Berhn 1826; a Friuch lianalation ol Mui’s tnUtiun ul 1828, 
hj Ariiiatid C’usHan, Puns, 2 \()ls. hvo, IHiJO, and an L'dition baw d on 
a*m*W' oxaiiiination (»rthf MSS. by Bu Kicu, bj> Kabor, 

Oudli ])nbli8ljcd a stdoctiou of the letU'JB oi C/trisioina(Ata 
ittnmna, UHau ajtjx'iidix to liis edition uf the Dialogue dv OrutonOiu 
of Tacituy Cntical (d)s(>rvati(»iis on tlic uMaaiiis have hceii 
puhlisliCMl 3»3' 1 j. Srhopi'n (iJunn, 1880, 1841); Alan (Bublin. 1841)^ 
A. Philila it .Soujm'*, P( P''n*n(onii> rdiqntibf Aniinis, 3 868; J. Mahly, 
in rUdoloifUH^ \\u, and xiv. , M lluupt, Jtc emmdalione hbrornw 
Beilin, 1867, IJ Ellis, lu Jonrnnt of J^/iMogg^ 1868; 
Kiissiur, in Jikctnmhei^ Mifurdinf xxv.; MoiiuiiM*n, iii 
1874; Klnssniaun, Enu ndutiotms Frontofuanu , Uottingen, 1871; 
euhiigcd, iJeiliri, 1874. 

FBOSINONE, a town of Italy, in tho province of Home, 
on the raihvay bott\ceii Home and Ncqdcs, about 62 inilei 
from the former and 104 fiom tho latter. It is situated in 
a rich vino growing district, at tho fool of a hill near the 
left bank of the Cosa, an allluont of tho Sacco or Tren( 4 ^ 
Though a pluco of considerable size and gieat antiquity, it 
contains vei\v httlo of interest either for the classical itt 
inediLoval arcliocologist. Its piincipal buildings are the 
eight churches and a number of old convents. In the 
)daiu below there aro some lemuins of un amphitheatro* 
J'Tobiuono is easily identified with the aiiciout rVubino or 
IVnsinuin, a city of tho Volscians which ultimately became 
a Homan inunicijuum and received a colony of \etcrana. 
]*revious to 1870 it was the bead of a delegation uf the 
pupal states, and as such a place ol some importance. 
The population iii 1871 was 10,161, 

FHClHT, William Ej>WAun (1810-1877), a painter of 
mytludogical and fanciful subje cits, was burn at Wandsworth, 
near London, in September 1810. He showed at an early 
age considerable talent for drawing, and his father placed 
him under as good instruction as was available in the 
neighbourhood. About 1825 lie was intr<>ducod to Etty, 
who advised that he should attend a celebrated drawing 
school in Bloomsbury Htreot. After several years* study 
there, and in the sculpture rooms at the British Museum, 
Frost was in 18*29 admitted as a student in the schools uf 
tho Royal Academy, where he was noted for steady and 
careful application, and for succesa in competition. He 
won medals in dll the schools, except the antique, in 
which he W'-as beaten by Maclise. During those years, 
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and indeed until the time when more imaginative work 
had brought, with fame, other means of subsistence, he 
maintained himself by portrait painting. He is said to have 
painted, about this time, over 300 portraits ; but nut one 
of them is now remembered os a work of any artistic value. 
In 1839 he obtained the gold medal of the Koyal Academy 
for his picture of J^rometlienH bound by Force and Strength. 
At the cartoon exhibition at Westminster Hall in 1843 ho 
was awarded a third^clusH prize of 100 pounds, for his 
cartoon of Una alarmed by Fauns and Satvrs. He ex- 
hibited at the Academy Christ crowned with Thorns (1B43), 
Nymphs dancing (1844), Sabrina (1845), Diana and Action 
(184C), 111 1H46 he was elected Associate of the Iloyal 

Academy, ilis Nymph disarming Cupid was exhibited in 
1847 ; Una and the Wood-Nymphs of the same year was 
bought )>y the Queen. This was the time of Frost’s higberit 
po])ulanty. Intluencos affecting the art of tlio country at 
the time led to the decline of his reputation after 1850; 
and opinion on his work so changed in later year.s that it 
was [>erliaps by courtesy only that he obtained the dignity 
of fall memlicrship of the Iloyal Academy. His later 
pictures are simply repetitions of earlier motive.^. Among 
them may be named Kuphrosyne (1848), Wood-Nymphs 
(1851), Chastity (1854), [1 l^enseroso (1855), The Oraces 
(1856), Narcissus (1857), Zephyr with Aurora ])layiug 
(1858), The Oracos and Loves (1863), Jlylas and the 
Nymphs (1867). After being for some years at tlio head 
of the list of associates, Frost was elected to full member- 
ship of the Koyal Academy in December 1871. This dig- 
nity, howevei, he soon resigned, and his name a])poars in 
the lists issued during the last years of his life among j 
those of honorary retired Academiciaiw. There is somo- 
thiiig very Hitnsy about the jiroductions of this painter. 
In work after work is continued the same unvarying scries 
of maidens and nymphs, having the same smiles, gestures, 
graces. There is in these paintings no spontaneity and 
little truth of feeling of any kind. Frost had no high 
[lower of design, though some of bis snialler and a]>[mretttly 
less im[)t)rtant works are not without grace and charm. 
Technically, his paiutings are, in a sense, very highly 
finished, hut they are entirely without mastery. The 
writings of Kuskiu mid the rise of the [irc-Kaiihaehtes 
changed the regard in which sucli [uoductions as those of 
Frost were lield ; and his career was [iractically at an end 
some years before his death. As a man he was highly 
esteemed by his friends for the gontleniHs and modesty of 
his disposition. 116 died on the 4th of June 1877. j 

FKOSTBITK. See Moutifk atjon. 

FHIJCONJ, Cahlo Innocjwzo (1692 1 768), au Italian 
poet, was born at Genoa 21st November 1692. In acconh 
an re with the cubtom of the lamily to which he belonged, 
being destined, as the youngest sou, for the ecclesiastical 
protession, be was, at the age of fifteen, in op[)usition to 
his strong wishes, shut up in a roiiveiit; and although 
111 the following year he was induced to pronounce 
iiRmustic vows, las sentiments continued to remain com- 
pletelv at variance with the [irofession ho bad ado[>teA 
He, however, made so rajud progress in his studies that he 
soon ac([uiu*d cousiderabJo reputation as an elegant writer 
both of Jjatin and Italian prose and verso; and from 1716 
to 1721 lie filled the chairs of rhetoric at Brescia, Home, 
Genoa, Ihfiogna, and Modena successively, attracting by his 
brilliant llueney a large number of students at cacli univer- 
sity. Through Cardinal Bentivoglio he was recommended 
to Antonio Faruesc, duke of Parma, who ajipointod him his 
poet laureate , and ho remained at the court of Parma until 
the death of Antonio, after which he returned to Genoa, 
Shortly afterwards, through the intercession of Bentivoglio, 
he obtained from the pojie the remission of his monastic 
vows, and by eloquent re[)resentations he ultimately suo- 


oeeded in recovering a portion of his paternal inheritaaoa 
After the peace of Abc-l^Chapelle, he tetuirAed to the court 
of Parma, and there devoted the later years of his life chiel^ 
to poetical composition. He died 20th December 176& 
Frugoni holds a place in the first rank of the lyrical poq|is 
of his time, and his other compositions, which embrace^ 
almost every form of poetry, have in most cases consider-* 
able merit, and are generally characterized by harmony of 
versification, elegance of language, and appositeuess and 
groat variety of imagery. 

His co]l<;cted works were published at Parma in 10 vols. In 1790, 
and a more complete edition a[>pcared at Lucca in the sapio year in 
ir» vols. A ncloction from his works was published at Brescia iu 
1782, in 4 vols. 

FllUMENTlUS, an early Christian missionary and 
bishoii who is recognized by the Abyssinian church as its 
a[u)stle and founder, and usually bears in Abyssinian litera- 
ture the title of Abba Salama or Father oT Salvationu 
According to Ilufinus, an ecclesiastical historian of the 
hitter part of the 4tb century, who gives .d^ldesius himself 
an his authority, a certain Tyrian philosopher, accompanied 
by his kinsmen Frumentius and iEdcsiiis, set out on an 
expedition to India, " but was murdered by the natives of 
a coast town which he visited by the way. The two 
young men, on the contrary, were taken under royal pro- 
tection, and ultimately became tutors of the heir a[)parent 
to the throne. On the successiou of their pu[>il they 
returned homo, ud^desius was made presbyter of Tyre, 
and Frumentius was consecrated bishop by Athanasius of 
Alexandria, and went back to propagate Christianity among 
the “ Indians.’' This story is substantiated by the letters 
^ ot AthanasiuB, who distinctly mentions the consocratiou of 
Frunieiitius, in 326, as bishop of Axum iu Abyssinia, 
and gives .some details of the history of his mission. The 
opinion of Tlionius Wright {Earlt/ Christianiii/ hi Arabia^ 
1855), that the scene of the labours of Frumentius was 
not Abyssiiiia but southern Arabia, appears quite irrecon- 
cilable with the direct testimony of Athanasius, whatever 
BU[>port It may find in the vaguer notices of ecclesiastical 
historians. 

Heo Nicf'phonis, ix. 18; Bufiniis, x. 9; Thuodomt, i. 23, Atha- 
ntmoH, Ejnhfola nd Ooiintaufuiuin,, 

FllUYTlKKS, 1*11 iLiP, a pupil of the Jesuits’ college at 
Antwerp in 1627, entered the Antwerp guild of painters 
without a foe iu 1031. He is described in the register of 
that institution as “illuminator, painter, and engraver.” 
The current account of hia life is “that he worked exclu- 
sively ill water colours, yet was so remarkable in this branch 
of his art for an angemeut, drawing, and cs[)ecially for force 
.Hid clearness of colour, as to excite tlio admiration of 
liubous, wliom he portrayed with all his family.” The 
truth is that he was an artist of the mo.st versatile talents, 
as may be judged from the fact that iu 1046 he executed 
an AsBuni[)tion with figures of life size, and four smaller 
pictures iu oil, for the church of Ht Jacques at Antwerp, 
for which ho received the considerable sum of 1150 fiorins. 
Unhappily no undoubted production of his hand has been 
preserved, and hence wo are at a loss surely to gauge his 
aoquiromonts. AU that we can point to with certainty is a 
scries of etched [ilates, chiefly portraits, which are acknowj, 
lodged to have been powerfully and skilfully handled. £!, 
however, we search the portfolios of art collections on the 
Continent, we sometimes stumble upon miniatures on vellum, 
drawn with great talent, and coloured with extraordinary 
brilliancy. In form they quite recall the works of Ilabeus, 
and these, it may bo, are the work of Philip Fruytiers, who 
died in 1666, and was buried on the 21st of Juno in the 
church of the R6collets at Antwerp, 

FRY, or Gurney, Elizabeth (1780-1845), an emi- 
nent pliilanthropist and, after Howard, the cbier promoter 
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of piHsoii reform in Entope, wes bom iu Norwich on the 
21et of May 1780. Her father^ John Gurney, afterwards 
of Earlham Hall, a wealthy merchant and linker, repre- 
sented an old family which for some generations had be- 
^lenged to the Society of Friends ; and her mother, Catharine 
Bell, was a great granddaughter of Robert Barclay, the 
friend and companion of George Fox. Elisabeth was the 
third daughter in a large family, which included Joseph 
John Gurney, whose name is intimately associated with 
tho^ of Buxton, Wilberforce, and other promoters of the 
anti-slavery cause. While still a girl, she gave many indi- 
cations of the benevolence of disposition, clearness and in- 
dependence of judgment, and strength of purpose, for which 
she was afterwards so distinguished ; but it was not until 
after she had entered her eighteenth year that her religion 
assumed a decided character, and that she was induced, 
under the preaching of the American Quaker, William 
Savory, to become an earnest and enthusiastic though never 
fanatical Friend.” In August 1800 she became the wife 
of Josiph Fry, a London merchant, and had her home for 
some years in St Mildred’s Court, City, and afterwards at 
Plashet House, Essex. Amid increasing family cares she 
was unwearied in her attention to the poor and the 
neglected of her neighbourhood; and in 1811 she was ac- 
knowledged by her co-religionists as a ^‘minister,” an hon- 
our and responsibility for which she was undoubtedly quali- 
fied, not only by vigour of intelligence and warmth of heart, 
but also by un altogether unusual faculty of clear, fluent, 
and persuasive speech. .Although she bad made several 
visits to Newgate prison as early as February 1813, it was 
not until nearly four years afterwards, that the great public 
work of her life may be said to have begun. The Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Female Prisoners in 
Newgate” was formed in April 1817. Its aim was the 
much-needed establishment of some of what ore now re- 
garded as the first principles of prison-discipline, such as 
entire separation of the sexes, cla3.sification of criminals, 
female supervision for the women, and adequate provision 
for their religious and secular instruction, as also for their 
useful employment. The ameliorations effected by tliis 
association, and largely by the personal exertions of Mrs 
Fry, soon became obvioas, and led to a rapid extension of 
similar methods to other places. In 1818 she, along with 
her brother, visited the prisons of Scotland and the north 
of England; and the publication (1819) of the notes of 
this tour, as also the cordial recognition of the value of her 
work by the House of Commons’ committee on the prisons 
of the metropolis, led to a great increase of her correspond- 
ence, which now extended to Italy, Denmark, and Russia, 
as well as to all parts of the United Kingdom. Through a 
visit to Ireland, which she made in 1827, she was led to 
direct her attention to other houses of detention beskles 
prisons ; and her observations resulted iu many important 
improvements in the British hospital system, and in the 
treatment of the insane. In 1838 she visited France, and 
besides conferring with many of the leading prison officials, 
she personally visited most of the houses of detention in 
Paris, as well as in Rouen, Caen, and some other places. 
In the following year she obtained an official permission to 
visit all the prisons in that country ; and her tour, which 
emended from Boulogne and Abbeville to Toulouse and 
Marseilles, resulted in a report which was presented to the 
minister of the interior and the prefect of police. Before 
returning to England she had included Geneva, Zurich, 
Stuttgart, and Frankfort in her inspection. The summer 
of 1840 found her travelling through Belgium, Holland, and 
Prussia on the same mission ; and in 1841 she also visited 
Copenhagen. In 1842, through failing health, Mrs Fry 
was compelled to forego her plans for ^ still more widely 
extended sKtivity, but had the satisfaction of hearing from 
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almost every quarter of Europe that the authorities were 
giving increased practical effect to her suggestions. In 1 844 
she was seized with a lingering illness of which she died on 
the 12th of October 1845. She was survived by a numer- 
ous family, the youngest of whom was born in 1822. Two 
interesting volumes of Memoirs^ tfdth Extracts from her 
Journals and Letters^ edited by two of her daughters, were 
published in 1847. 

FUAD /PASHA. Mehmkd (1814-1869), a Turkish 
statesman and author, was born at Constantinople in 1814. 
His father, Izzet-Effendi Kitchegizadey, better known as 
Izzot-Mollah, was a man of wealth and position, and had a 
high reputation as a poet ; but he fell into disgrace with 
the Turkish Government, and his estates were confiscated. 
Fuad being therefore compelled to adopt a profession chose 
that of medicine ; and after studying from 1628 to 1832 at 
Galata-Serai, he was appointed in 1834 physician to the 
admiralty, and accompanied the expedition against Tripoli. 
On Ilia return to Constantinople he quitted the medical 
service and entered the interpreters’ office, with the view 
of qualifying himself for a diplomatic post. In 1840 he 
accompanied the Turkish embassy to London as first secre- 
tary, and in 1843 ho was appointed to the office of second 
interpreter t</ the Turkish Government, and subsequently to 
that of director of the translation office. Shortly after he 
was sent to congratulate Isabella II. on her accession to the 
throue of Spain. Tn 1845 he was appointed chief inter- 
preter to the Porte; and iu 1848, as grand-referendary of the 
imperial divan, he was named Ottoman commissioner, to 
settle the revolutionary disputes in the principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. On his retuni from a special 
mission to Russia he was named minister of the interior, 
and shortly afterwards minister of foreign affairs. In 1853 
he published a pamphlet on the question of the holy sepul- 
chres, which greatly irritated the czar of Russia, and led 
Prince Menschikoff to act in such a manner that Fuad Pasha 
felt compelled, from self respect, to tender his resignation to 
the Turkish Government. Shortly afterwards war was de- 
clared between Russia and Turkey, and he was appointed 
commissioner at the headquarters of Omar Pasha. In 1 865 
he resumed his duties of foreign minister, and he continued 
in that office till the close of the war. In 1857 he became 
president of the council of tanzimat, in 18G0 was 
appointed commissioner to Syria to settle the disputes be- 
tween the Druses and the Maronites ; shortly after his return 
he was named grand vizier , and in 1 RG3 he became war 
minister, and a little later returned to his old post of foreign 
minister. In 18G7 ho accc^mpaniod the sultan to England 
and France. Ho died at Nice, whither be had gone for 
the benefit of his health, Febmary 12, 1869. I^uad Pasha 
was one of the first members of the Turkish Imperial 
Academy of Sciences and Belles-Lettcrs, founded in 1851. 
He is the author of a poem entitled Alhambra^ written after 
his sojourn in Spain, and of a Turkish grammar. The 
suave and genial manners of Fuad Pasha, and his diplo- 
matic talents, stood Turkey in good steail in connexion with 
the Crimean war and the various negotiations in reference 
to Turkey’s relation to her Christian subjects, and helped 
to inspire a faith in her capacity for reforms, which later 
events have shown to have been largely misplaced* He 
endeavoured to secure to his country the material ad- 
vantages to be derived from the adoption of European 
improvements, but his measures effected no lasting reform 
iu her administration ; and the adoption of a heedless 
system of credit, he largely increased her financial diffi- 
culties. 

FUCHS, Johann Joseph. See Fnx. 

FUCHS, Johann Nepomuk von (1774-1856), an emb 
nent chemist and mineralogist, was born at MattenzeUi 
near Brembeig, in the neighbourhood of the Baieriseber 
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Wall, May 15, 1774 Having acquired a kn^lrledge pt 
medioine at Yieuna and Heidelberg, he in 1801 tum^ nla 
attention to chemistry end mineralogy, which he atndied at 
Freiberg, Berlin, and Paris. In 1807 he became professor 
of those sciences at the university of Landsliut, and in 1823 
conasrvator of tho mlneralogical collections at Mantch, 
where, on the occasion of tho removal thither of the uni- 
retsiiy nt Landshut, in 1826 he was appointed professor of 
mtnifeffilogy. In 1852 he retired from public life, and in 
)tiio4e he was raised to the nobility by the king of Bavaria. 
He died at Munich, March 6, 1856. Mineralogy and in- 
organic chemistry are indebted to Fuchs for numerous re- 
searches. Tic is more especially known for his discovery, 
in 1823, of a process for making a soluble glass, used for 
fixing fresco colours, according to the method termed 
storeorhrmny. Among his works are — 

(Jni giqemeitigrn Mnflu$s tier C/irviie und Mbuiralogie^ 
Mnnifli, 1S24; IHc Naiiirgeacfuchte de» MineralrtkhH^ Kennitet), 
ISti, f^thrrdu Theortnx der AVrf/», Munich, 184i; Bfratung, Eigen^ 
schtt/frUf nnd NtUzavwciulung dts WaaHerqUia^s, Munich, 1867, of 
whK'li Kronch traiiahitions app<^ared in 1801 and 1864. Jlis col- 
lective worke were pubUshod at Munich in I860. 

FUCHS, Leonjiard (1601-1566), a celebrated German 
physician, and one of tho fathers of scientific botany, was 
born at Wembrlingen in Bavaria, J amiary 17, 1501. At the 
age of five years ho lost his father, but under the care of his 
mother he early made groat progress in learning. In his 
tenth year he was sent to school at Heilbronn, whence, a 
twelvemonth later, ho was removed to Erfurt. After a year 
and a li ilf he was admitted a student of the academy of 
that town, which in due course ctmferrod on him the degree 
af ** baccalauroufi.’’ In 1517 ho went to give lessons in 
Latin and literature in his native town. He then repaired 
lo the uuivorHity of Tngolstadt, where in 1521 he was 
treated a master of arts. About the same time he espoused 
tho doctrines of the Reformation. Having in 1524 re- 
ceived Ills diploma as doctor of medicine, he practised for 
two years in Munich. lie became in 1526 professor ot 
medicine at Ingolstadt, and in 1528 physician to the mar- 
grave of Anspach. In Auspach he was tho means of saving 
the lives of many iluring the epidemic locally known as the 
^ English sweating-sickness.*' By th^ duke of Wurtomberg 
Fuchs was, in 1535, appointed to the professorship of medi- 
cine at tho university of Tdbingen, a post held by him till 
his death, which took place May 10, 15GG. Among his 
namerous writings are the following :• — 

Mrmta r^cexxUorum tnrdicorum LX numerOf adjcclh comni confu^ 
iatiouibfn^ ITuauunati, 1630, 41o; Conianu^ Furnta aiissei to 
jH)ann»hlot by his inodical oppotioui Cornaiiu^, ontitlod V%(l}yfada 
liancl, 1 533, Hvo, Vioniia, 1545; Paradox ox v xn m<idicitm 
libn tres, Bisel, 1535, fol , &c. ; Tahnlm aliquot untvcrsxr mrdiclticc. 
Bawl, 1538, 4to; J>c ctiratidi rationr (Tiibingon, 1689)? lOmo, 
Ijvvd » 1648, 8vo, &c ; Mxtdrxult Mcthod%u% Htisel, 1541, fol., Lyons, 
1541, atitl Piiris, 1550, 8vo; T)r hiatona stirpxiun comxncnfarii %n~ 
fluscl, 1642, fol,, a work ilhihirutod with more than 500 
sxudb'iil outHim illustrations, including figures of the common fox- 
gl«)v<% and of another sjm*cics of the genus JhqitaU% so named by 
uim It was several times re-oditod, and was translated into most 
Kiiioi»ean InnguagOH, Jk aanaxuUs toUua hunmm corparxa . , . mnliSy 
Basil, 1542, 8 VO, Pat is, 1643, and Lyons, 1547, lOmo; Nirolai 
Mtfr* Mtdicainentox'xutx, Opus, , . , e grrero in I-afinum conrrraxinxy 
1519, fol ; InafituttouTH Medicincpt Leyd. (2tl od.), 1560, 8vo; Ih 
aoDiponradoruiXi xniacexxdorwnque nuidicavientorum fatwne, Leyd., 
1501, fol ; Dr compo\ifxonr vmiimtnrntorum^ Lyons, 1568, 12mo; 
0l>n ! DnUuUray a revised eoUection of vaiious of his already pub- 
lished woika, Fiankf , 1500 and 1004. fol.; the ]atU»r edition has 
pr<!hxed to it a hie of tho author by Hitsler. Fuchs ^as an advo- 
cate of the (lalemo siJiool of medioine, and published several Latin 
translations of tiestises by its founder and by Hippocrates, besides 
controversial tiacts against tlie opinions of if. Thriverius, G. 
Eyffiiis, 0* Egenolpbus, U. Rufinus, G. Puteanns, and 8. Muntius. 

FUCHSIA, 80 named by Plumier in honour of the bot- 
anist Leonhard Fuchs (r. a genus of plants of the 

natural order On»agrmt<Xy characterized by entire, usually 
opposite leaves ; pendent flowers ; a f anuel-shaped| brightly 


ooloiire<i| quedripilittite^ daofaltiQliui j | 
ing with the ealydue eegmtimta ; la 

Btanieno, a long an4 fillfomi atyle^ nnd mfqrior 
and fleshy, ov^oi^ many^eeded iii^vriea or fruit. ^ All tlm 
members of the genua, with the exception of the Kft 
Zealand species, F* taBeortioaU$t F, Kirhd^ and F. proeunh* 
hen$f are natives of Central and South America, -^oecurrin|( 
in the interior of forests, or in damp and ahad:^ mountaiiious 
situations. The various species differ not a little in siae se 
well as in other characters ; some, as F, vernmm^ i^l^ing 
dwarf shrubs ; others, as F. arhore$cmt and F, apeiai^^ attain- 
ing a height of 12 to 10 feet, and having stems several 
inches in diameter. Plumier, in his Nova JpfonfOma 
Amtricanarum Gmera^ p. 14, tab, 14, Paris, 1703, 4to, gave 
a description of a species of fuchsia, the first known, under 
the name of Fuckeia trifhylla^ flore cocaWo, and a some- 
what conveutional outliue figure of the same pl^nt was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1757, by Burmann.1 In the Hvh 
toire des Plantea Medednales of the South American tra- 
veller Feuillde ^p. 64, pL XLVit), written in 1709-41, and 
published by him with his Journal^ Paris, 1726, the name 
Thilco is applied to a species of fuchsia from Chili, which 
U described, though not evidently so figured, as having a 
pentamerous calyx. The F> coccinea of Ait on (see Dr J. D* 
Hooker, J. 7Voc. Linman Soc,, Botany, voL X p, 456, 
1867), the first species of fuchsia cultivated in England, 
where it was long confined to the greenhouse, was l»rought 
from South America by Captain Firth in 1788, and placed 
in Kew Gardens. Of this species Mr Lee, ^ nurseryman 
at Hammersmith, soon afterwards obtained ad example, and 
procured from it by means of cuttings several hundred 
plants, which he sold at a guinea each. In 1823 F. ma- 
crjgtemon and F, yracilis, and during the next two or three 
years several other species, were introduced into England ; 
but it was not until about 1 837, or soon after florists hod 
acquired F. fidgem^ that varieties of interest began to make 
their appearance. The numerous hybrid forms now exist- 
ing arc the result chiefly of the intercrossing of that or other 
long-flowered with globose-flowered plants. F. Venus victrix, 
raised by Mr Gulliver, gardener to tho Rev. S. Marriott of 
Horsemonden, Kent, and sold in 1822 to Messrs Cripps, 
was the earliest white-sepalled fuchsia, aud is one of tbe 
best of its kind for hybridization. The first fuchsia with a 
white corolla was produced about 1853 by Mr ,Storey. In 
some varieties the blossoms are variegated, and in others 
ill ay are doubla There appears to be very little limit to 
the iiumbei of forms to be obtained by careful cultivation 
and selection. To hybridize, the flower as soon os it opens 
is emasculated, and it is then fertilized with pollen from 
some different flower. As seed in the high-bred varieties 
of fuchsia is produced in but small quantity, it is worth, if 
it will germinate, at least 50 guineas au ounce (see H, 
Canuel, Gardener^ s Mag., 1875, p. 251). To procure the 
seed, which when good is firm and plump, the ripe pods are 
sun-dried for a few days, and then crushed betw*^een the 
finger and thumb ; the seed is next cleansed in water from 
tho surrounding pulp, dried in saucers, and wrapped In 
paper for use. It is sown about February or March in light, 
rich, well-drained mould, and is thinly covered with sandy 
soil, and watered. A temperature of 70‘'-76‘' Fahr, has bejn 
found suitable for raising. Tho seedlings are pricked to 
into shallow pots or pans, and when 3 inches in height are 
transferred to 3-inch pot^ and arc then treated the same 
as plants from cuttings (r. Fuchsias may be grafted 

as readily as camellias, preferably by the splice or whip 
method, the apex of a young shoot being employed a 

^ PUmiarxtvi Americamirum Faadculus Sextus^ Cmtinmi RZaato, 
gm$ ohm Carolus Bolanicorum /VtocejM, DetsxU, 

J. Bwrmannxas Insxdis AniUUs ipss depict, pp. 124, 125, 

tab. cxxxiu. ^ 
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Mtttt ^ Imt lilto ttkd ii^ im$l metibod pttipt^gtib- 

tMn m ^ttiii||B. 6f the moAt etpedUioiia w^ys 

m ]grti«0ttnt|g th^» Lbndon leoommettda to put plikbts in heat 
M Jvmtmry, and to take their ahoote whan three iuches in 
For sommer flowering in England they are best 
btteoe about tho end of August^ and should be selected from 
Ibe shortest*|ointed young wood Coarse brown sand Inter- 
milted with a little leaf-mould, with a surface-layer of silver* 
aaud, affords them a good soil for striking, lu from two to 
thraif weeks they may be put into 3duch pots containing a 
oompost of equal parts of rich loakn, silver^sand, and 1^- 
mould. They are subsequeutly moved from the frame or 
bed, first to a warm and shady, and then to a more airy 
part of the greenhouse. In January a little artificial heat 
may be given, to be gradually increased as the days 
lengthen. The side shoots ai^e generally pruned when they 
have made three or four joints, and for bushy plants the 
leader is stopped soon after the first potting. Care is taken 
to keep the plants as near the glass os possible, and shaded 
from bffght sunshine, also to provide them plentifully with 
watbr, except at the time of shifting, when the roots should 
be tolerably dry. For the second potting a suitable soil is 
a mixture of well-rotted cow-dung or old hotbed mould 
with leaf mould and sandy peat, and to promote drainage a 
little peat-moss may be placed immediately over the crocks 
in the lower part of the pot. Weak liquid manure greatly 
promotes the advance of the plants, and should be regularly 
supplied twice or thrice a week during the flowering season. 
After this, water is gradually withheld from them, and they 
may be placed in the open air to ripen their wood. The com- 
mon garden fuchsia, F, fulgetis, stands the winter In England 
if cut down and covered with 4-6 inches of dry ashes (Smee), 
and many other species may be grown in the open air if 
afforded a little protection from frosts. F, discolor^ a native 
of the Falkland Islands, is a particularly hardy species 
(see Trans, llort, Soc, Lond.^ 2d ser., ii. p. 284), The 
nectar of fuchsia flowers has been shown by Mr A. 8. Wilson 
{Fep. Frit Assoc., 1878) to contain nearly 78 per cent of 
cane sugar, the remainder being fruit sugar. Tlio beriius of 
some fuchsias are subacid or sweet, and edible. From cei- 
tain species a dye is obtainable. The so-called “ native 
fuchsias’* of Southern and Eastern Australia are plants of 
the genus Correa, and natural order liutaccai. 

See J. 0. Loudon, Arboretum, vol. ii. pp. P42-5 ; F(^lix Porclicr, 
ffistoire et Culture du FiicJmtr, PaiiH, 1874, F. W. Hm bulge, The 
JPropagafion and Improvement of Cultivated TlantH, 1877 ; TVw 
Floral World, 1878, pp. 74-70, 258-4. (F. H. B.) 


FUEL, This term includes all substances that may be 
usefully employed for the production of heat by combustion 
with atmospheric air or oxygen Any element or combin- 
ation of elements susceptible of oxidation, i,c., any substance 
electro-positive to oxygen, may under particular conditions 
be made to burn; but only those that ignite by a moderate 
preliminary heating, and burn with comparative rapidity, 
and, what is practically of equal importance, are obtainable 
in quantity and at a moderate price, come fairly within 
the category of fuels. Among elementary substances only 
hydrogen, sulphur, carbon, silicon, and phosphorus can be 
60 classed, and of these the last two are only of special 
replication. More important than the elements are, how- 
evei, the carbohydrates, or compounds of carbon, hydro- 
gen, and oxygon, which form the bulk of tiic natural fuels, 
wood, peat, and coal, as well as of their liquid and gaseous 
derivatives, coal gas, coal tar, pitch, oil, Stc., which are pos- 
aessed of great fuel value. Carbon in the elementary form 
has its nearest representatives in charcoal and coke. 

In the determination of the value of fuel two principal 
factors are involved, namely, the calorific power, or the total 
amount of heat obtainable from the pj/efeet combustion of 
its conswuentsi and the calorific intensity, or pyrometrlc 


effect which is the teai{)#ratnire attained by the gaseous pro* 
ducts of the combustion. The first of these is constant tot 
any particokr composition, and does not vary with the 
method of combustion, the quantity of beat developed by the 
combustion of a unit of carbon or hydrogen being the same 
whether it be burnt with oxygon, air, or a metallic oxide. 
The calorific intensity, on the other hand, being inversely pro* 
portioiial to the volume of gases produced, it is obvious that 
if the combustion is effected with pure oxygen the result- 
ing carbonic acid (in the case of carbon) may be very much 
hotter than when air is used, as the duty of heating up an 
additional quantity of nitrogen rather more than three times 
the weight of the oxygen is in the latter case imposed upon 
a similar weight of carbon. 

Theoretically 1 unit of carbon combines with 2*67 units 
of oxygen to form 3 67 units of carbonic acid, W'hose specific 
heat is 0*216. The resulting maximum temperature of 
the gases produced thorefore cannot exceed 


8080 

3-67 X 0*216 


10187® C. ; 


but when a similar weight of carbon is burnt with air, the 
gases are diluted with 8’88 units of nitrogen, whose speci- 
fic heat is 0*244. The highest temperature possible iu 
the products of combustion lu this case does nut exceed 

^ 07^10 0 

3*67x0*216 + 8*88x0*24 

The calorific value of a fuel may be determined by 
direct experiment, cither by complete combustion on the 
small scale in a calorimeter, or by practical experiment on 
a working scale, by ascertaining the effeit of a weighed 
quantity in performing a particular kind of work, such os 
eva))orating water in a steam boiler, the result being ex^ 
ptussed iu the number of pounds of water converted into 
steam per pound of fuel burnt. It may also bo computed 
from an ultimate chemical analysis, — the carbon and so 
much of the hydrogen as remains dLspc»sablo for burning, 
after deducting suilicient to form water with the oxygen 
present, being credited with the full heating powder deriv- 
able from their complete oxidation, according to the results ' 
found for these elements by the calorimeter. 

The pyromotric effect, on the other hand, cannot be either 
computed or determined experimentally with complete ao- 
curacy, partly because the total combustion of a quantity 
of fuel in a given time at one operation is practically 
impossible, but more particulaily from the fact that dis- 
sociation of the gaseous compounds produced iu bui*ning 
takes idace to a greater or less extent at temperatures far 
below those indicated as i) 0 h 8 ib]e by calculation based upon 
comparisons of the weight of the products of combustion 
and their specific heat with the caloiiiic value of the sub- 
Btanco as found by experiment. According to Bunsen, 
Deville, Dewar, and others who have specially considered 
this subject, a temperature of about 3000^ 0. will be the 
maximum attainable from any fuel by any ordinary process 
of combustion. The calorific powers of the principal ele- 
mentary substances susceptible of use as fuels are given in 
the following table ; they are expressed iu calories or heat 
units, signifying the weight of water raised, in temperature 
1® C., by the combustion of one unit of the different sub- 
stances, and the corresponding weight of water converted 
into steam from a temperature of 100® C. 




Heat 

Unifs. 

Water 

evapo- 

lated. 

Hydrogen..,. 
Carbon 

f f . . . . « 

Silicon 

Bumt to Water, H^O 

84,462 

8,080 

2,474 

7,880 

5,747 

2,140 

62*66 

14*69 

4*50 

14*24 

10*45 

4*09 

„ Carbonic acid, CO« 

Carbonic oxide, CO ' 

Silicic acid, SiO* i 

• „ Phosphoric acid, l\0^ ,\ 

,, Sulphurous acid, SO,. .| 

PhoBphorus ... 
Sulphur 
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The corresponding values for the principal carbon com- 
pounds are— 


Marsh gas, CgH. i 
C)l(*fiaiitga«, ('4Fi4 
! (’Hide pf*trol(Mj 111 ( 
■ Oil of turTKMitiiM* 

Wax 

Ethf-r . 

Tallow . 

Alcohol 
Methyl 


(i](*oh()l 


(wood sjimt) 
Eisulphidc of 
11 noil , 

(‘Aihoinc oxulo . 


I Burnt to carbonic acid, CO,J 
^ nnd water, 


Burnt to COj and SO^ 


Bmnt to (X)« 


■I 


14,676 

11,849 

10,190 

10,852 

10,496 

9,027 

9,000 

7,188 

I 5,307 

8.400 

2,403 


26 '68 
21 *66 
18*68 
19*73 
19*04 
16*41 
16*87 
18*06 

9*66 

6*18 

4*87 


Tho fuels of the highest calorific value are, therefore, 
those containing the largest amount of disposable hydrogen. 
Such flubstances are, however, only of special application 
as being either gases, volatile liquids, or easily fusible solids; 
they require special contrivances for their combustion in 
order to avoid an undue production of smoke, or the for- 
mation of v2,pours liaVdo to become explosive when mixed 
with air. The ordinary solid vegetable and mineral fuels, — 
wood, peat, coal, ckc., — are, therefore, of more general in- 
terest economically considered. 

Wood may bo considered as having tho following 
average composition when in tho air-dried state: — Carbon, 
39‘6; hydrogen, 4*8; oxygen, 3d *8; ash, 1*0; water, 20 per 
cent When it is freshly foiled, the water may be from 
18 to 50 per cent. Air-dried or even green wood ignites 
readily when a considerable surface is exposed to the 
kindling flame, but in large masses with regular or smooth 
surfaces it is often difficult to got it to burn. When pre- 
viously torrefied or scorched by heating to about 200% at 
which part incipient charring is set up, it is exceedingly 
inflammabl(3. The ends of imperfectly charred boughs from 
the charcoal heaj)s in this condition aro used in Paris and 
other largo towns in Franco for kindling purposes, under 
the name of /umerons. The inflammability, however, varies 
with tho density, — the so-called hard woods, oak, beech, 
and maple taking fire less readily than the softer, and 
more especially tho coniferous varieties rich in resin. The 
calorific power of absolutely dry woods may ns an average 
be taken at about 4000 units, and when air-dried, con- 
taining 25 per cent, of water, at 2800 to 3000 units, and 
tluMr evaporative value as 3*68 and 4*44 times tbeir own 
weight respectively. 

Wood being essentially a flaming fuel is admirably 
adapted for use with heat-receiving surfaces of large extent, 
Biich as locomotive and marine boilers, and is also very 
cleanly in use. The absence of all cohesion in the cinders 
or unbiirnt carbonized residua causes a large amount of 
Ignited particles to be projected from the chimney, when a 
rapid druuglit is used, unless special spark-catchers of wire 
gau/e or some analogous contrivance are used. When burnt 
in open fire jdnees the volatile products given off in the apart- 
ment on the first heating have an acrid penetrating odour, 
which is, however, very generally considered to bo agree* 
able. Owing to the large amount of water present, no very 
high temperatures can be obtained by the direct combustion 
of wood, and to produce these for metallurgical purposes 
it is necessary to convert it previously either into charcoal, 
or into inflammable gas in a so-called gazogene or gas- 
producer. See Chabcoal and Cabbon. 

Peat includes a great number of substances of very 
unequal fuel value, the most recently formed spongy light 


brown kind approadmeljiBg in eompotftion eo wond^ whflU 
the dense pitchy brown compact aubstanoei obtaiiied from 
the bottom of bogs of ^dent formation, may be oompa^ 
with lignite, or even in some instances with coal, tfnlika 
wood, however, it contaiiiB incombustible matter in vaiiaivl^, 
but large quantity, from 5 to 15 per cent., or even more.* 
Much of this, when the amount is large, is often due to sand 
mechanically intermixed; when air-dried, the proportion of 
water is from 8 to 20 per cent When these constituents are 
deducted, the average composition may be stated 
carbon, 52 to 66 ; hydrogen, 4*7 to 7*4; oxygen, 28 to 89; 
and nitrogen, 1 *5 to 3 per cent Average air-dried peat may 
be taken as having a calorific value of 3000-3500 units, and 
when freed from water by a heat of 100 degrees, and with a 
minimum of ash (4 to 5 per cent), at about 5200 units, or 
from a quarter to one third more than that of an equal weight 
of wood. Tho lighter and more spongy varieties of peat wjSien 
air-dried are exceedingly inflammable, firing at a temperature 
of 200'* 0. ; the denser pulpy kinds ignite less readily when 
in the natural state, and often require a still higher tem- 
perature when prepared by pulping and compression or 
partial carbonization. Most kinds bum with a red smoky 
flame, developing a very strong odour, which, however, baa 
its admirers in the same way that wood smoke has. This 
arises from the destructive distillation of imperfectly 
carbonized organic matter. The ash, like that of wood, is 
light and powdery, except when much sand is present, 
when it is of a denser character. 

Peat is principally found in high latitudes, on exposed 
high table-lands and treeless areas in more temperate 
climates, and in the valleys of slow-flowing rivers, — ^as in 
Ireland, the west of Scotland, the table-land of Bavaria, the 
North-German plain, and parts of the valleys of the Somme, 
Oise, and a few other rivers in northern France. In the 
last-named country it is dredged from the bottom of ponds, 
and in the summer time moulded into bricks, which are 
dried by exposure to the sun. A principal objection to its 
use is its extreme bulk, which for equal evaporative effect 
is from 8 to 18 times that of coal. On the railways in 
Bavaria and Oldenburg, where i)eat is burned, the tenders, 
in order to have the necessary fuel capacity, are made of 
equal dimensions with the largest goods waggons, and 
the water reservoir is placed below the axles, nearly down 
to tho level of the rails. Various methods have been 
proposed, and adopted more or less successfully, for the 
purpose of increasing the density of raw peat by com- 
pression, either wither without pulping; the latter process 
gives the heaviest products, but the improvement is scarcely 
sufficient to compensate for tho cost. 

Lignite or brown coal is of intermediate character 
between peat and coal proper. The best kinds are undis- 
tinguishable in quality from free-burning coals, and the 
lowest earthy kinds are not equal to average peat When 
freshly raised, the proportion of water may be from 45 to 
50 per cent, and even more, which is reduced from 28 to 
20 per cent, by exposure to dry air. Most varieties, how- 
ever, when fully dried, break up into powder, which con- 
siderably diminishes their utility as fuel, as they cannot be 
consolidated by coking. Lignite dust may, however, bo 
compacted into serviceable blocks for buniing, by pressure 
in machines similar to those used for brick-making, eithSr 
in the wet state as raised from the mines, or when kuu-dried 
at 200* C. This method, adopted to a very large extent 
in Frussian Saxony, is noticed in Uro's Dictionarpy vol. iv* 
p. 630, and described in detaUin^e^Ar./2r 
u. SaHnen-weserif xxiv. p. 234. The calorific v^ne, as far 
as it can be expressed by averages, varies between 3500 
and 5000 units, and the evaporative factor from 2*16 when 
freshly raised to B(64t for the best kinds of lignite when 
perfectly dried. 
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Tba boatiiig affect of fuels obtained in practice is always 
eoasiderably less than that indicated by theory, as the latter 
aipposes complete eombustion, a resmt which cannot be 
^attained in the ordinary system of burning upon a gra.te 
of bars with spaces between them for the admission of air, 
as a certain proportion of nnconsumed particles wlien suffi*^ 
atently reduced tn size to pass through the grate bars fall 
thri^h with the ashes* forming cinders which represent so 
nmeb of the useful fuel lost, at any rate for the time. 
This proportion varies very considerably with the state of 
the fuel and its proportion of ash. A summary of the dif- 
ferent observations upon this point made by Hartig, Play- 
fair, Johnson, and Brix gives the total loss iu ai^ and 
cinders observed in the coal trials of various countries as 
follows ; — 

Amenoan coals 5*0 to 18*5 percent 


English ,, 2 9 „ 27*7 

Emssian ,, 1*5 „ 11*6 

Saxon „ 7*4 ,, 63*4 


In one of fcho latest researches upon the heating power 
and other properties of coal for naval use, carried out by the 
German Admiralty, the following results were obtained with 
coals from different localities. 
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The evaporative power iu these experiments is referred 
to water at the freezing point, while m the results given in 
article Coal, vol. vi. p. 81, it is computed from the boiling 
point. The latter quantities therefore require to be re- 
duced by about ouc-seventh to bring them into com- 
parison. 

Ill many cases, however, the evaporative factor found by 
practical experiment in a steam boiler is from a third to 
nearly a half less than that indicated by theory, the differ- 
ences covering waste by imperfection of combustion and 
losses by radiation, <hc., in the furnace and flues. 

Of the other natural fuels the most important is so. 
called vegetable refuse, such as cotton stalks, brushwood, 
straw, and the woody residue of sugar cano after the ex- 
traction of the saccharine juice known as megasse or cano 
trash. Those are extensively used in countries where wood 
and coal are scarce, usually for providing steam in the 
manufactures where they arise, e.g,, straw for thrashing, 
cotton stalks for ploughing, irrigating, or working presses, 
and cane trash for boiling down sugar or driving the cane 
mill. According to Mr J. Head {Pr<H\ lust, of Civil Eu- 
yt«cer«, vol. xlviii. p, 75), the evaporative values of 1 Ib of 
these different articles when burnt in a tubular boiler are — 
coal, 8 lb; dry peat, 4 lb; dry wood, 3 '58-3 *52 Ib; cotton 
stal^ or megasse, 3*2-2'7 fc; straw, 2*46-2*30 lb. In 
burning straw it is found most convenient to use a pair of 
toothed rollers, which pass it continuously into the fire box 
in a thin layer. Owing to the siliceous nature of the ash, 
it is also desirable to have a means of clearing the grate 
bars from slags and clinkers at short intervals, and 
to use a steam jot to clear the tubes from similar de- 
posits. 

The common fuel of India and Egypt is derived from the 
dung of camels and oxen, moulded into thin cakes, and 
dried in the sun. As might be imagined it has a very low 
heating power, and in burning gives off acrid ammonjiacal 
smoke aM vapour. ^ 
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Somewhat einxilar to these ate the tati cakes nmde from 
spent tanners’ bark, which ate used to some extent in eastern 
France and in Germany. They are made by moulding the 
spent bark into circular cakes, which are then slowly dried 
by exposure to the air. Their effect is about equivalent to 
80 and 30 per cent of equal weights of wood and coal re- 
spectively. The same class of fuel made from exhausted 
dye-wood is considered to be equal to two-thirds of its 
weight of coal 

Liquid fuel in the form of natural petroleum, and the 
heavy or so-called dead or creosote oil obtained in coal- 
tar distilleries, have recently been used to some extent 
both for heating steam boilers and welding i^n. In 
England the former cannot be used from its high price, 
apart from the danger caused by the irregular volatility 
of its constituents; the latter, however, is perfectly man- 
ageable when blown into a heated combustion chamber 
as a fine spray by means of steam jets, where it is imme- 
diately volatilized and takes fire. The heating power 
is very great, one ton of creosote oil being equal to 2 or 
2J tons of coal in raising steam. 

Natural gases, consisting principally of light hydro- 
carbons, have at different times been used as fuel, but the 
examples of tlieir application arc necessarily rare. The 
most conspicuous example at the present time is afforded 
by the Iron City and Siberia Iron Works, near Pittsburg, 
in Pennsylvania, where puddling and welding furnaces, as 
well as steam boilers, are entirely fired by the gas from a well 
boted fur oil, 1200 foot deep, which is brought to the works 
through a j)ipe several miles iu length, and arrives with a 
jiressure of two atmospheres. Ordinary coal gas, such as 
is used for illuminating, can also be applied for heat- 
ing purposes, but it is, in spite of its very high calorific 
power, too expensive for general use. A cheaper material 
obtained by the distillation of lignite at a high tempera- 
ture has been tried to some extent in Berlin. The avemga 
! composition of this is — hydrogen, 42*36; carbonic oxide, 
40; marsh gas, 11*37; nitrogen, 3*17; carbonic acid, 
2*01; and condensable hydrocarbons, 1*09 percent. Ac- 
cording to Ziurok, a thousand cubic feet of such gas cor- 
responds ill heating power to 30 or 33 lb of coal. 

Sulphur, phosphorus, and silicon, the other principal com- 
bustible elements, are only of limited application as fuels. 
The first is used in the liquation of sulphur-bearing rockti. 
The ore is i>iled into large heaps, which are ignited at the 
bottom, a certain proportion, from one-fourth to ono-third of 
the sulphur contents, being Bacrificed, in order to rnisc the 
mass to a sufficient tempoiaturo to allow the remainder to 
molt, and run down to the collecting basin, rhosphorus, 
which IS of value from its low igniting point, receives its only 
application in the manufacture of lucifer matches, — the heat 
generated by friction against a roughened surface being suffi- 
cient to start the flame, which is ultimately communicated to 
the dry wood, by means of a somewhat less inflammable sub- 
stance, such as sulphur or paraffin. The high temperature 
produced by burning phosphorus is due to the product of 
combustion (phosphoric acid) being solid, and therefore there 
is loss heat absorbed than would be the case with a gaseoua 
Xiroduct. The same effect is observed in a still more striking 
manner with silicon, which in the only special case of its 
application to the production of beat, namely, in the Bessemer 
process of stool-making, gives rise to an enormous in- 
crease of temperature in tho metal, sufficient indeed to keep 
the softest iron melted. Tho absolute calorific value of 
silicon is rather less than that of carbon, but the product 
of combustion (silicic acid) being fixed at all furnace tem- 
peratures, the whole of the heat developed is available for 
heating the molten iron, instead of a considerable part being 
consumed in the work of volatilization, as is the cage with 
carbonic acid. (h. b.) 
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Tince of Bodajo^ and midway between the cities of Bediyoa 
and Seville. It luia some trade in the prdduce of the sor- 
roanding distrieti which is fertile ; and there are iin|K>rtaiit 
copper mines in the vicinity. Almost its only manufacture 
is a cosrso sort of fricse. Francjstx) Zurbaran, the ^nter, 
was born there in 1598. Population upwards of 6000. ^ 

FUEiTTB DEL M AESTUE, a town of Spain in the pro- 
vince of Badajoz, about 2f} miles S.S.W. of Merida. Its 
nmniifactures are insiguiiicaut, but it has some trade in com^ 
winCy oU| garbansos, and other [iroduce of the broad and 
fertile plain on which it is situated. Population, 5869. 

FUENTFUliABlA, an ancient town and frontier fortress 
of Spain, ill the province of Guipdzcoa and bisho|wic of 
Pamploni, 11 miles E.N.E. of San Sebastian and 2 miles 
from Iran. It stands on the slope of a hill on the west 
bank of tho ilidassoa, and near the point where its estuary 
begins. At one time it possessed considerable strategic im- 
portance, and it has frequently been taken and retaken in 
wars between France and Spain. The ** dolorous rout ” of 
Charlemagne, however, which has been associated by Milton 
with FonUrabia, is generally understood to hu\e taken 
place not here but at ]^ace8vaUes, which is nearly 40 miles 
distant Uunuccessful attempts to seize Fueutorrabia were 
made by the French troops in 1470 and again in 1503. In a 
subsequent campaign (1521) these were more successful, but 
it v/as retaken in 1524. The prince of Cond<^ sustained a 
severe repulse under its walla in 1038, and it was on this 
occasion that the town received from Philip IV. the rank 
of city (muy noble, muy leal, y rnuy valerosa ciudad). 
After a severe siege it surrendered to the duke of Berwick 
in the English war of 1719 (18th June); and in 1794 
it again fell into the hands of the French, who so dis- 
mantled it that it has never since been reckoned by the 
Hpaniards among their fortified places. It was by tho ford 
opposite Fuenterrabia that the duke of Wellington, on the 
8tn of October 1813, by *'oue of the most daring exploits 
of military genius,^’ successfully forced a passage into France 
in the face of an ojiposing army commanded by Boult. 
Severe fighting also took place here during the Carlist war 
in 1837. The town is now considerably dilapidated and 
decayed. Its inhabitants are employed chiefly in salmon 
and other fisheries. Population, 772. Bee Palafox, Atio 
y Socorro dc Furnte-rabia^ Madrid, 1639. 

FUBHO. Tho Castilian use of this Latin word (lonim) 
in the sense of a right, privilege, or chaitor is most pio- 
bably to bo traced to the liomau conventus juridici, other- 
wise known as junsdiotioiies, or fora, which ui Pliny’s tune 
were already numerous in the Iberian pouinsulu. In each 
of those provincial fora the iiainan magistrate, as is well 
known, was accustomed to pay all ^mssible deference to tho 
previously established common law of the district ; and it 
was the privilege of every free subject to demand that he 
should be judged in accordance with the customs and usages 
of his proper forum. This was especially true iu the case 
of Uie inbubitants of those towns which were in possession 
of tho jus italicum. It is not, indeed, demonstrable, but 
there are many presumptions, besides some fragments of 
diropt evidence, which make jt inf>re than probable, that tJie 
old admiiustrativb arrangements both of the provinces and 
of the towns, but especially of the latter, remained practi* 
eally undisturbed at tho period of the Gothic occupation of 
Spain, ^ The Theodosiati Codex and the Breviarium Alari- 
cianum alike sooin to imply a continuance of the municipal 
system which had been ostablislied by the Homaus ; nor 
does the later Lex Visigothorum, though avowedly designed 
in some {lolnts to supersede the Roman law, appear to have 


* The naturs of the evidenre may be stathered fhnn Savigny, Oe 0 ch* 

4. Mm* Hitchts, See eepeciaUy i. p. 154, 259 seq. 
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which ware stiQ toa^Jaxg^ aittaat 
administratioh^ of judtiaa hf 
crniKmb knpiwn of the acMidilioiMtf^ t]|koj 

ppaUtioiui oi the peninsula the Jkjmh ocohpti^^ 

but we am ioitonimd.tliat the CtoistianOi warc^ 
least, judged according to their own laws tn*si|xamie 
nals presided over by Christian judges f and the ixmveiiii» 
of the preservation of the name aka}i^,.ati ottdal whoii^ 
functions oerrei^nded so closely to those of the j\i4ei 
defensor civitatis, is fitted to suggest that ibe oU munioipiL 
fora, if much impaired, were not even thea in. aii eeats 
w holly destroyed. At all events whea the worn forutn* 
begins to appear for the first time ia docuzneuts of the lUth 
century in the seaSe of a liberty or ^rivileg<ih it is genereU^ 
implied that the thing so named is nothing new. The 
earliest extant written fuero is probably that Which wii 
granted to the province and town of Leon by Alphonso V. 
in 1020. It emanated from the king iu a geueihil eouncU 
of the kingdom of Leon and Castile, and consisted two 
separate parts ; in the first 19 cliapters were contained a 
series of statutes which were to be valid for the kingdom 
at large, while the rest of the document was simply a uumi- 
cipal charter.^ But in neither portion does it in any 
sense mark a new legislative departure, unless in so w 
as it marks the beginning of tho era of written charters 
for towns. The fuero general” does not profess to 
supersede the consuetudines antiquorum jurium or 
Chindaawint’s codification of tliese in the !Lex Visigo- 
thorum; the fuero municipal” is really for the most 
part but a resuscitation of usages formerly established, a 
recognition and definition of liberties and privileges that 
hud long before been conceded or taken for granted. The 
right of tho burgesses to solf-govcrriment and self-taxation 
ih acknowledged and confirmed, they, on the other hand, 
being held bound to a constitutional obedience and subjoo- 
tiou to the sovereign, particulaily to the pa> ment of definite 
imperial taxes, and the rendering of a certain amount of 
military service (us the ancient municipia had been). Al- 
most contdm\>oranoou8 with this fuero of Leon was that 
granted to Najera (Naxera) by Sancho ol Mayor of Navarra 
(o6* 1035), and cunfirmed, in 1076, by Alphonso VL^ 
Traces of others of i>erhai>8 oven an earlier date are occa- 
sionally to be mot with. In the fuero of Gardena, for ex- 
ample, granted by Ferdinand I. in 1039, reference is made 
to a previous forum Burgense (Burgos), wliich, however, 
has not been preserved, if, indeed, it ever had boon reduced 
to wilting at all The phraseology of that oi Bepnlveda 
(1076) in like manner |>ointB buck to an indefinitely remote 
antiquity.® Among the later fueros of the llih century, 
the most important are those of Jsoa (1004) and of 
Logrofto (1095). The former of the^e, which w'as dis- 
tinguished by the unusual largeness ol its concessions, and 
by the careful minuteucss of its details, rapidly extended 
to many places in the neighbourhood, while the latter 
charter was giveu also to Miranda by Alphonso VT., and 
was further extended in 1181 by Banebo el Babio of 
Navarre to Vitoria, thus cunstituting one of the earliest 
written fora of tho “Provincius Vascongadas.” In thb 

* r-oiii^nw n SthW<*r, Gcschuhte iJJxxnw’Tw, i. 814; H- 117^ 

* Or rather lunia. See Du* an^jo, a. t* 

* (Jap. XX begin* Constitiiiraivi etiani ut Legioneiisis civitaa, qu» 
dexxjpulata fmt a Sarraeenis in diebua patna mei Veiemundi regie, 
rejiopulatur ho$foro$ anhscriptos* 

^ Mando et ront edo et conSniio ut lata ciyitas cum aua plebc et cum 
otumbus auib pcrtinentll* sub tali lege et aub tall foro maueat x>6r 
cilia cuncta. Amen. I.*»ti aunt fiieros qua haWeruut iu Naxeta la 
diebu* Saiictii regw et Qaiiiatu regie. 

^ Egu Altlefousua rex et uxor mea Agues cCnSnnainua ad 
rnibhca huo foro quod liabmt in tempore autlqup de avolo meo ot tu 
tn-««^ore comituni Ferral^lo Oonxadiez et comite Garda Fernandes at 
* l>omuo Santio. * 
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ni |j|i 0 Idtili ind IStli € 0 ntiii*tes Ae mmAmt 4>f vuidi 
aoiiuaiQfei^^ ira{iii|lyi tfaMi ol fiBbledot 

cMlift ,t3m MomraMe popuktitm in IIOI 9 ho£ 

AKt<kit46d V ilpkmw m (1118) 
W 4 I 8 used M a baais for mmy 
fUfMEoa. LaUerly the Word fuero came to bo 
osea in Qdsfctloiii a iKder seme than before^ as msaaing a 
eode of laws f thus about the time of Saint 
Fardiaand the old Xma ViBigotborum^ then translated for 
time into the vefnaoular, was oaUed the Fiiero 
Josm a name which was soon retranslated into the barbar^ 
OUE Latin of the period as Forum J udicuni ^ and among the 
eompllaliOna of Alphonso the Learned in like manner wore 
an JSip^o de J^u€to$ and also the jFuero de las leyes^ better 
known perhaps as the Fitstv Heal. Th^ famous code known 
as the Ondmdmiewia Heal de AleaMy or Fuero Vi^6 de Coe* 
tiliaj dates fr^ ft fttiil later periodi As the power of the 
Spanish crown was gradually concentrated and consolidated, 
royal pragmaticas began to take the place of constitutional 
laws: Ibhe local fueros of the various districts slowly 
yields before the superior force of imperialism ; and only 
thoseof Navarre and theBasquo provinces have had sufficient 
vitality to enable them to survive to comparatively modern 
times. While actually owning the lordship of the Castilian 
crown since about the middle of the lith century, these 
provinces, until quite recently, rigidly insisted upon com- 
pliance with their consuetudinary law, and especially with 
that which provided that the seiior, before assuming the 
government, shotild personally appear before the assembly 
and swear to maictam the ancient constitutions. Each of 
the provinces mentioned had distinct sets of fueros, codified 
at different periods, and varying considerably as to details ; 
the main features, however, wore the same in all. In the 
province of Biscay, the most democratic of the group, 
the management of public affairs was vested in the 
junta or assembly of popular representatives, chosen 
by household suffrage. Its functions included the collec* 
tion of taxes, the protection aud defence of the tetri 
tory, and the nomination of all the officers of government 
except the corregidor. The inhabitants of the province 
were exempt from all imposts except the self-imposed 
ones of their own locality, and from all duties on 
imported merchandise. They claimed the privileges of 
Spanish nobility on merely proving their descent from pure 
Biscaj^n blood. They were not obliged to appear before 
any tribunal beyond the bounds of their own lordship, or 
to tolerate any royal intendant or comptroller within the 
province, or to Allow any royal monopoly as in the rest of 
Spain, or have any royal establishment except the post-office, 
or admit royal troops within the territory, or furnish re- 
cruits for the royal army. They were privileged to defend 
their territory with their own means and their own blood, 
and, moreover, to visit with summary punishment every 
attempt to interfere with these their constitutional rights. 
These rights, after having been recognized by successive 
Spanish sovereigns from Ferdinand the Catholic to Ferdin- 
and YIL, were, at the death of the latter in 1833, set aside 
by the Government of Castailos. The result was a civil war, 
which terminated in "a renewed acknowledgment of the 
fueros by Isabel XL (1839). The i^rovisional Governmeut 
of 4 868 also promised to respect them, and similar pledges 
were given by the Governments which succeeded. In con- 
sequence, however, of the Carlist rising of 1873-76, the 
Basque fueros were dually extinguished in 1876. The his 


^ This latiJi is later even than that of Ferdinand, whose words are : 
**Statao et mandQ quod Liber Judicum. quo ego mH Cordubam, 
translotetar in volgorem et vocetur forum de Oorduba . . . . et quod 
per sas^'ula enneta sit pro foro et nullus sit ausus istud forum aliter 
appeUore nlayonun de Oorduba, et Jubeo et manpo quod omnis morator 
•tpopolatcr . . . imnistodjadiriumet ad foronide Oorduba. 


tocjr of the iWvw of the Fortngaese towm, aodl of the Fare 
du liUktra, U prooiiely^maElAgooe to that ol the fheres ol ^ 
Castile^ 

Among the numerous works that more or less expressly deal 
this snb^t, that of Msritia (Fnmtifa sebre la atMgvta 
Lepidacum yprin^^ka Cudrves LofoMw de lee Heynee de Lem i/ 
Cadilla) still continues to hold a h&h ]4aca lletetencc may also 
be made to Colmeiro's Vmreo de IkriShalMiHco eeffan la htdoria de 
Lem y de OaaUlla (Madrid, 1873) ; to Sohhfer's QescinclUe ten 
Sjmfden, ib 418-428, iii. 298 eeg, ; aim h> HaUam% JfiddU Agee, 
e. tv. 

FUGGER, the name of a Swabian family which, by re- 
markable energy in industry and commerce, acquirt^ enor- 
mous wealth, and rose to high rank in the state. The 
founder of the family was John Fugger, a respectable 
master-weaver at Qralmn, near Augsburg. His eldest son, 
John, associated trade in linen with weaving in AngsbiOrg, 
of which ho became a citizen by marriage in 1370. Hore 
he rose to an honourable imsition, Icing one of the twelve 
councillors of the guild of woavors, aud an assessor of the 
Fehiugericht, the much dreaded secret tribunal of West- 
phalia. He died in 1409, leaving a fortune of 3000 Eorins. 
His eldest son, by n second marriage, Andrew, was known 
as tbo rich Fuggor,’’ and became the femnder of a noble 
line, Fugger vom ileh, which died out in 1583. Jacoh 
Fugger, the second sou of John, was the first of the family 
who possesHod a house in Augsburg, where he gicatly ex 
tended the business he inherited, and was made head of the 
guild of weavers. After his death in 1469, bis three sons, 
Ulrich, George, and Jacob, who were men of unusual re- 
source and industry, added immensely to the riches he had 
left them. Ulrich devoted himself to trade, and his opore* 
tions were so varied that even the works of Albert Diirer 
reached Italy by his moans. Jacob worked the mines of 
Tyrol, and his profits were vast enough to enable him, 
without difiiciilty, to lend the archduke of Austria 150,000 
fiorins, and to build (in Tyrol) the splendid castle of Fug- 
gemu. The three brothers married ladies of noble families, 
and were themselves raised to noble rank by the emperor 
Maximilian, who, being always in need of money, was de- 
lighted to honour subjects whose power of aiding him was 
BO extensive. In roturn for 70,000 gulden he mortgaged to 
them the county of Kircliberg and the lordship of Weissen- 
horn ; aud afterwards, in carrying on war with Yunice, he 
received from them, at the request of Pope Julius II,, a 
subsidy of 170,000 ducats. An evidence of the generous 
use to which they put their wealth still survives in the 
Fuggerei at Augsburg, — a collpction of more than 100 
small houses built by tbe brothers and let by tbom at low 
rents to poor tenants. Jacob and the two sous of Ulrich 
died without heirs, so that the possessions of the family 
descended to the sons of Qeorga Of these the eldest, 
Marcus, became a priest, and died in 1511. His two 
brothers, Kaimund and Antonias, then ie[iresented the 
house, and tlieir names were soon well known far beyond 
the limits of Germany, for they had commerical relations 
with nearly every part of the civilized world. They were 
vehement opponents of the Heformation, and freely s|ient 
money in support of the church. During the famous diet 
of Augsburg in 1530, Charles V. enjoyed the splendid lios- 
Xiitality of Antonius in his house in the Weinmarkt i aud 
there is a story that the merchant astonished the emperor 
by lighting a fire of cinnamon with an imperial bond for 
money due to him. According to another anecdote, Charles 
remarked at a later time, when the treasury of the king of 
France was being shown to him, ** There is a linen-weaver 
in Augsburg who could pay all that out of his own purse.” 
Whether these things are true or not, the emperor was cer- 
tainly impressedJby the extraordinary resources of the two 
citizens. He not only made over to them the mortgaged 
properties of Kirchberg and Weissehhom, but created them 
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ootmtB and invested tliem with princely privileges. In re* 
tnm for the help they gave him in his expedition against 
the pirates of Algiers in 1535, he conferred on them the 
right of issuing a gold and silver coinage of their own ; and 
the right was repeatedly exercised. Their princely rank 
did not prevent them from continuing their mercantile 
career, and when Antonins died in 1560 he loft six million 
gold crowns, besides a vast amount of property of various 
kinds in Europe, Asia, and America, lie and his brother 
Raimund (who died in 1535) were the founders of two great 
linos which are still continued. The privileges conferred 
on the family by CLarles V. were confirmed and increased 
by Ferdinand II.; and since that time, although no member 
either of the Raimund or the Antonius line has risen to the 
highest distinction in any department, many of them have 
done honourable service to the state, and have been famous 
for their liberality. The fortunes of the family are often 
cited in evidence of the jirospority of Germany before the 
country was nearly ruined by the Thirty Years’ War. In 
15113 a collection of portraits of the chief representatives of 
the Fugger race, engraved by I). Gustos of Antwerp, was 
issued at Augsburg. Editions with 127 portraits a^ipeared 
at Augsburg in 1618 and 1620, the former accompanied by 
a genealogy in Latin, the latter by one in German. An 
edition which was published at Ulm in 1754 includes 139 
portraits. 

FUH-CHOW, more usually Foo-Chow, and in German 
Fu-Tsciiau, a city of China, capital of the province of 
Fuh-koon, and one of the piiucipal jiorta open to foreign 
commerce. In the local dialect it is called liokchin. It is 
situated on the river Mm, about 35 miles from the sea, in 
26^ 5’ N. lat. and 119’^ 20' E. long, 140 miles N. of 
Amoy, and 280 S. of llaug-Chow. The city proper, lying 
nearly three miles from the north bank of the river, is 
surrounded by a wall about 30 foot high and 12 feet 
thick, which make.s a circuit of upwards of five miles and 
is pierced by seven gateways surrounded by tall fantastic 
watch-towers. The whole district between the city and 
the river, the island of Nautai, and the southern banks of 
the Min are occupied by extensive suburbs ; and the river 
itself boars a large fioatlng population. Communicatiou 
from bank to bank is afibrded by a long stone bridge sujv 
ported by forty solid stone piers in its norlbern section and 
by nine in its southern. ’I’lie most remarkable establish- 
ment of Fuh-Chow is the arsenal situated about three miles 
down the stream at Pagoda Island, where the sea-going 
vessels usually anchor. It was founded in 1867, and is 
conductod under the direction of French engineers according 
to Fiiropean methods. In 1870 it employed about 1000 
workmou besides fifty European superintendents. The 
port was opened to European commerce in 1842; and in 
1853 tlio firm of Russell and Co. shipped the first cargoes 
of tea from Fuh-Ohow to Europe and America. The Euro- 
pean linns now number thiiteen ; and the tea trade is 
second in importance only to that of Shanghai In 1867 
550,239 piculs of tea were exported; in 1869, 681,003 
piculs; in 1872,642,841 piculs; in 1875, 723,732 picuU; 
and in 1876, 617,579. The total trade in foreign vessels 
m 1876 was imports to the value of £1,531,617 and 
exports to the value of £3,330,489. The number of 
vessels that outored in the same year was 275, and of these 
211 were Rritish, 27 Gorman, 11 Danish, and 9 American. 
A large trade is carried on by the native merchants in 
timber, p«aper, woollen and cotton goods, oranges, and 
olives ; but the foreign houses mainly confine themselves to 
opium and tea. Commercial intercourse with Australia 
and New Zealand is on the increase. The principal 
imports, besides opium, are shirtings, T jcloths, lead and 
tin, medicines, rice, tobacco, and beans and pease. Two 
steamboat lines afford regular communication with Hong- 
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Kong twice a month. The town is the seet of seiwsl 
important missions^ of which the first was founded in 
1846. That supported by the American Board had already 
in 1876 issued 1,300,000 copies of Chinese books and 
tracts. The population of Fuh-Chow is stated by the Boetm , 
MiMumary Herald^ Feb. 1872, at about 400,000; but 
A. E. Hippeslay in dcr VertOffshBj^en wm 

(Jhindy Vienna, 1874, the Overland China Mau^ Jane 
1872, and the Church Mieeumary Record^ Sept 1872, 
are all quoted by Behm and Wagner, Bev&>Jcerung der Xi(d€f 
1875, as giving the number 600,000. 

FtfHRlCH, Joseph von (1800-1876), e painter and 
contemporary of Cornelius and Overbeck, was bom at Krat- 
zau in Bohemia in 1 800. Deeply impressed as a boy by rude 
pictures adorning the wayside chapels of his native country, 
his first attempt at composition was a sketch of the Nativity 
for the festival of Christmas in his father’s houses He lived 
to see the day when, becoming celebrated as a composer of 
scriptural episodes, his sacred subjects were transferred in 
numberless repetitions to the roadside churches %f the 
Austrian state, where humble peasants thus learnt to admire 
modem art reviving the models of earlier ages. Fulirich 
has been fairly described as a Nazarene,” a romantic re^* 
ligiouB artist whose pencil did more than any other to re^ 
store the old spirit of Diirer and give new shape to count- 
less incidents of the gospel and scriptural legends. Without 
the power of Cornelius or the grace of Overbeck, be com- 
posed with great skill, especially in outline. His mastery 
of distribution, form, movement, and expression was con- 
siderable. In its peculiar way his drapery was perfectly cast 
Essentially creative as a landscape draughtsman, lie had 
still no feeling for colour ; and when he produced monu- 
mental pictures he was not nearly so successful as when 
designing subjects for woodcuts. That such a man as 
Fiibnch should have lived and prospered in the same city 
as Rah I and Makart proves that Vienna had room for every 
form of artistic development. But Fiihrich’s fame extended 
far beyond the walls of the Austrian capital ; and there are 
lew in Germany who are not acquainted with his illustra- 
tions to Tieck’s Oenofeva, the Lord’s Prayer, the Triumph 
of Christ, the Road to Bethlehem, the Succession of Christ 
according to Thomas h Kenipis, the Prodigal Son, and the 
versos of the Psalter. His l^r^igal Son, especially, is re- 
markable for the fancy with which the spirit of evil is 
embodied in a figure constantly recurring, and like that of 
jMephistopheles exhibiting temptation in a human yet 
demoniacal shape. Fuhrich became a pupil of Bengler in 
the Academy of Prague in 1816. His first inspiration was 
derived from the prints of Diirer and the Faust of Cornelius, 
and the first fruit of this turn of study was the Genofeva 
series. In 1826 he wont to Rome, where he added three 
frescos to those executed by Cornelius and Ovcrbeck in 
the Palazzo MassiiuL His subjects were taken from the 
lite of Tasso, and are almost solitary examples of his talent 
in this class of composition. In 1831 he finished the 
Triumph of Christ now in the Raezynski Palace at Berlin. 
In 1834 he was made custos and in 1841 professor of com- 
position in the Academy of Vienna. After this he com- 
pleted the monumental pictures of the church of St 
Nepomuk, and in 1854-61 the vast series of wall paintings 
which cover the inside of the Lerchenfeld church at Vienna. 
In 1872 ho was pensioned and made a knight of the order of 
Franz Joseph; 1875 is the date of his illustrations to the 
Psalms. He died on the 13th of March 1876. 

FULDA. The monastery of Fulda occupies the place in 
the ecclesiastical history of mid Germany which Monte 
Cassino holds in Italy, St Gallo in south Germany, Corvey 
in north Germany, Tours in France, and Iona in Scotland. 
It was the centre of { missionary work, both of conversion and 
reformation, organized on monastic principles. The monastery 
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of Fnlda wao only one of several founded by Bonifeoei the 
•o-oalled ** apostle of Gtermany^” but it was specially fav- 
oured by its founder, who selepted it for his burying place, 
and it was by far the moat important The first aboot was 
Stunnius, the son of noble Obristlan parents in Noricum, 

• '^ho along with several other youths left their homes to 
follow Boniface, and were trained by him for missionary 
wort Boniface, notwithstanding his intense hatred of the 
Oeltic missionaries, the true apostles of Germany, was con- 
ten^ to imitate their mode of evangelical work ; and the 
mdhastery of Fulda, though uudor Benedictine rule, in 
almost all respects resembled the great missionary institu- 
ttOQB of Tours and Iona. Sturmius was sent by Ms master 
to seek for a convenient place for the monastery, and 
after two unsuccessful efiorts he at length found a spot on 
the banks of the Fulda which Boniface approved of. A 
grant of the site, with four miles of surrounding demosiio, 
was obtained from Carloman. Boniface himself superin- 
tended the clearing of the forestland the erection of the 
build^ig. He sent Sturmius for a year to Italy to visit 
monasteries, and especially to study the mode of life in the 
great Benedictine convent of Monte Caasino. The Bene- 
dictine rule was adopted, and Sturmius with seven com- 
panions began their work of preaching, education, and 
civilization. They taught the rude tribes agriculture, 
masoury, and the other arts of peace. Soon a school was 
formed, and the educational organization seems to have re- 
sembled in the closest way that of the great Celtic monas- 
teries. The school at Fulda speedily became the most 
famous portion of the monastery, and was the centre of the 
earlier mediaeval theological learning, llabanus Maurus, 
the first of the schoolmen, was a teacher in the convent 
school, and many of the most famous princes of the times 
were educated in the lay-school When Alcuin laid the 
basis of the university system of mediaeval Europe, it was 
to Fulda as well as to Durham and Scotland that he looked 
for help in carrying out his designs. Fulda became the 
parent of many other missionary monasteries, the most 
famous of these being Hirschau in Swabia. In 968 the 
abbot of Fulda was recognized as primate of the other abbeys 
of Germany; but wealth and power brought corruption. 
In the beginning of the 11th century the monastery had to 
be reformed, and this was done by turning out the old monks, 
bringing a number of new ones from Scotland, and re- 
establishing in all its strictness the old Benedictine rule. 
The later history of Fulda has merely an antifjuarian and 
local interest. Its practical work was done when the 
evangelization of Germany was complete ; for Fulda, like 
the Celtic monasteries, was fitted for missionary work and 
little else. Investigations have shown curious sympathies 
with the Reformation of the 16th century among the abbots 
and monks of Fulda. 

See the life of Stunnius in Pertz’s Monument a Ofrm.f ii.; fiett- 
KircJi^n-Gesch. Deutschlands \ Milmuirs Latin Chrifiiiauityf 
bk. iii. 5 ; and for the reformed tendencies of Fulda an inturostiiig 
article in Niedner’s ZcUsch, far Hist, TlicoloyU^ 1840, 

FULHAM, a suburb of London, in the county of 
Middlesex, is situated on the Thames, 5^ miles S.W. of St 
PauVs, and opposite Putney, with which it is connected by 
a carious old wooden bridge erected in 1729. In 1642 a 
bridge of boats was constructed across the river at this point 
Tby the earl of Essex, in order to convey his army into 
Surrey. Fulham has been connected with the see of 
London from a period long anterior to the conquest. The 
village is irregularly built, and has a somewhat old-fashioned 
and antique appearance. It contains an orphanage, a re- 
formatory, and other charitable institutions. In the neigh- 
bourhood there are a number of gentlemen’s seats, and of 
old mansions which have been occupied by persons of 
celebrit]^ There are extensive mirseries and market 
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gardens in the parish, sad in the village there is a large 
pottery. The parish church, in the Decorated English style, 
possesses a picturesque tower 95 feet in height. In the 
church aud churchyard there are a number of fine monu- 
ments of distinguished persons, including those of tho 
bishops of London. Tho Palace has been the summer resi- 
dence of the bishops of London since the time of Henry 
VII., with the exception of the period of the Common- 
wealth when it was sold to Colonel Edmund Harvey. It 
is a large brick structure of various dates and of small 
architectural merit. The grounds, which are surrounded 
by a moat, are 40 acres in extent They are remarkable 
for the beauty of their arrangements, and contain many rare 
plants and shrubs. Fulbam is included in the parhainen- 
tary borough of Chelsea, Tho population of the parish in 
1871 was 23,350. 

FULLER, ANmpw (1754-1815), a distinguished 
preacher and theological writer of tho Baptist denomination, 
was born on the 6th of February 1754, at Wickon, in 
Cambridgeshire, where his father was a small farmer, and 
received tho rudiments of his education at the free school 
of Koliam to which place his parents had removed about 
1760. Early in life he began to assist in the work of the 
farm, and ho continued to do so till he was twenty years of 
age. In his seventeenth year he became a member of the 
Ba[>tist church at Hoham, and soon afterwards began to ex- 
erciso his gifts as an exhorier with so great approval that, 
in tho spring of 1775, he was called and ordained as pastor 
of that congregation. In 1782 ho removed to Kettering iu 
Northamptonshin', where, besides other advantages, lie en- 
joyed that of frequent intercourse with some of the most 
eminent ministers of the denomination, such ns Ryland, 
SutclilT, and tho Halls. About that time tho Calvinism 
prevalent among tho Baptists of England had come to be 
mingled aud overlaid with many crudities which tho 
Genevan Reformer w’ould have disowned us foreign to his 
system ; and for many years Fuller’s intellectual and spiri- 
tual development had been much impeded, not only by the 
narrowness of his outward circumstanceH, aud by the defects 
of his early education, but also by tho contracted religious 
views of tlioso to whom he had been accustomed to look for 
guidance. Even before leaving Soham, however, he had 
written the substance of a treatise, in w'hich he had sought 
to counteract that hyper-Calvinism wliich, “ admitting 
nothing spiritually good to be tho duty of the un regenerate, 
and notliing to be addressed to them in a way of exhortation 
excepting what related to external obedience,” had so long 
perplexed his own mind. This work he published, under 
the title Tin* Gospel worthy of all Aveepiation^ soon after his 
settlement in Kettering ; aud although it immediately in- 
volved him in a somewhat bitter controversy which lasted 
for nearly 20 years, it was ultimately successful, as from its 
ability and force it deserved to be, in considerably modify- 
ing the views j>rovalent among English Dissenters with 
regard to tho matters of which it treats. In 1793 ho pub- 
lished a treatise in which the Calviuistic and Socinian 
systems were examiuod and compared as to their moral 
tendency. This work, which, along with another against 
Deism, entitled The Gospel its own Witness^ is regarded as 
the production on which his reputation as a theologian 
mainly rests, was attacked by Toulmiu and Kentish, to 
whom he replied in a supplementary pamphlet in which the 
weak side of Socinianism was still further exposed. Fuller 
also published an admirable Memoir of the liev. Samuel 
Pearce^ of Birmingham, and a volume of Ex^mitory Lectures 
in Genesisy besides a considerable number of smaller pieces, 
chieiiy sermons and pamphlets, which have been issued in 
a collected form since his death, and like everything he did 
gave evidence great intellectual vigour and acuteness as 
well as of deep religious convictions. Ferliaps the most 
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imporiaot iertiees of his UfOf liowevoTi weto ihcMO raodeiod 
in connexion witli the Baptist Missionary Society, whicli WM 
formed at Kettering in 1792, and of which he was seoraiaiy 
death on the 7th of May 1S15. The correspond- 
en^lrne meintained, the journeys ho undertook, the papa^ 
pUets he wrote in defence of the society, and the discourses 
be preached on its behalf, imply an amount of woik whipH 
few men could possibly have overtaken, and which ulti- 
mately proved too heavy oven for his naturally powerful 
constitution. Ss'verul editions of bis collected works have 
appeared, anti a J/mo/r, principally compiled from his own 
papers, was published about a year after his decease by Dr 
Byland, his most intimate fnend and coadjutor in the 
flairs of the Ilaptist misHion. There are also biographies 
by his son, the Kov. A. G. Fuller, and by the Rev, J, W. 
Morris. 

FULLER, Sarah Maroaret. See Ossoli. 

FULLER, Thomas (1608-1661), the witty divine apd 
historian, eldest sou of a father of the same name who was 
rector of Aldwincle St Peter’s, Northamptonshire, was bom 
at the rectory house of that country parish in the year 1608, 
and was baptized on 19th June in that year. I)r Robert 
Townson and Dr John Davenant, bishops of Salisbury, wore 
hb uncles and godfathers. The boy’s training was inOu- 
enced by the position of these prelates and of other friends 
of his father, who was B.D., and had held the position of 
lector primarius in Trinity College, Cambridge, The youth 
studied under the care of the Rev. Arthur Smith, and of hb 
cousin ])r Edward Davenant, the mathematician. Accord- 
ing to Aubrey, Fuller was a boy of pregnant wit.” At 
an early ago he was admitted of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
then presided over by Dr John Davenant. He was apt and 
quick iu study; and in Lent 1624^5 he became B.A., and 
in July 1628 M.A. Being overlooked in an election of 
fallows of his college, ho was removed by Bishop Davenant 
to Sidney Sussex College, November 1628. In 1680 he 
received from Corpus Christ! College, in the same university, 
the curacy of St Benet’s, which he held for a short time, 
and where ho had for a parbhioner the celebrated carrier 
Hobson. Fullei’s quaint and humorous oratory, as dis- 
played iu his sermons on Ruth, soon attracted attention. He 
also attained a certain fame in the university as a writer of 
verses, and as the author of a poem, 1631, on the subject 
of David and Batlislieba. In June of the same year his 
uncle gave him a prebend iu Salbbury, where his father, 
who died in the following year, lield a cauonry. The 
rectory of Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire, then in the diocese 
of Bristol, was his next preferment (1634) ; and 11th June 
1635 he proceeded B.D, For about six years ho devoted 
himself to hb rustic dock, and meanwhile compiled TAe 
Holy being a history of the crusades (published in 
1640), ami Th4 lloly amt Vraplmm St€Ue$^ being a hook of 
character biography (1642), both which deservedly popular 
works wont through several editions. At this time Fuller 
was well known as a man of engaging manners, of good 
connoxioiis, and of literary tastes. Being, moreover, a 
cordial lover of the Church of F4ngland, and of its discipline 
08 fixed by the canons of 1603, he was in 1640 elected 
roctor for Bristol in the memorable convocation of Canter- 
ury, which ossombled with the Short Parlbment, On the 
sudden dissolution of the latter, he uuited himself tp those 
who urged tliat convocation shpuld likewise dissolve os 
usual. That opinion was overruled ; and the assembly 
oantinuod to sit by virtue of a royal writ, and to frame, 
amongst its canons, the much-ridioulod Etcetera Oath. 
Fuller has left a valuable account of the proceedings of this 
synod, for sitting in which ho was fined £200, but was 
never pressed to pay it Meanwhile he preached in some 
of the voiced pulpits ” of London, and \jras followed for 
hb excellent gifts. His first published volume of sermons 
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appeeral hi IWMiO ^ 
epot, 4t<^ which conts^ns mahy lib 4wnt 
odd conceits. Hb grosser mmnerbmaot style* derived 
the divines of the former generation, disappeared jim 
moat pprt in bb subsequent dbeoumes. About lia 
married Eleanor, daughter of Hugh Grove of Chiseubuiy tfkp* 
Wilts, Their eldest child* John, baptized at Broadwjiideoi^ 
by hb father, 6th June 1641, was afteriBran}# of ^dupy 
iSussex College, edited the Wortkie$ qf 10fi2* and 

became rector of Great Wakering, £^ea« where he di^ed in 
1687. At Broadwindsor, early iu the year 1641, ThWae 
Fuller, his curate Henry Sanders, the cWch wardens, and 
others, nine persons altogether, certified that tbeit parbh, 
represented by 242 ^own-np male persons, had taken the 
Protestation ordered by the Speaker of the Long Parliament 
Again Fuller b met ^ith in London, interested hi the com* 
ing strife. He is said to have foreseen whither the com* 
motions were tending ; and he directed his ofibrts, as events 
developed, in advocacy^f peace and in preservation of the 
interests of his order. For a short time he preached with 
success at the Inns of Court, and thence removed^ at the 
invitation of the master of the Savoy (Dr Balcanqual) and 
the brotherhood of that foundation, to be lecturer at their 
chapel of St Mary Savoy. Certain of the parishioners 
would have elected one Thomas Gibbs, whose claims were 
put forward in the House of Commons by Sir Robert 
Hailey ; but the greater number earnestly desired Fuller, 
whose better title was ux>held in the Houi^e by Sir John 
Northcote, M.P. for Ashburton. Some of the best db- 
coursoa of the witty preacher were delivered at the Savoy 
to audiences which extended into the obnpel-yard, Iu one, 
he set forth with searching and truthful minuteuess the 
hindrances to peace, and urged the signing of petitions to 
the king at Oxford, and to the parliament, to continue their 
care in advancing an acoonimodation. In bis intercourse 
with persons of iufiuenco who attended upon hb ministry, 
or who resided in the neighbourhood of bb cure, Fuller, 
with all the earnestness of Lord Falkland in that direction, 
laboured to promote the same peaceful views. With these 
honourable efforts an historic circumstance of some signifi- 
cance connects itself. With Sir Edward Wardour, clerk of 
the pells, Dr Dukeson, and four or five others, Fuller wda 
deputed to take an influential peace-petition to the king, 
emanating from the city of Westminster and the parishes 
contiguous to the Savoy. To carry it with fitting circum- 
stance, a pass was granted by the House of Lords, 2d 
January 1643, for an equipage of two coaches, four or six 
horses, and eight or ten attendants. On the arrival of the 
deputation at Uxbridge, 4th January, officers of the Parlb- 
mentary army stopped the coaches and searched the gentle- 
men ; and they found upon the latter ** two scandalous 
books arraigning the proceedings of the House,” uud letters 
with ciphers to Lord Viscount Falkland and the Lord 
Spencer. A message was then sent to acquaint the House 
of Commons with the matter, and it was complained that 
the Lords had given the pass. Ultimately a joint order of 
both Houses remanded the party; and Fuller and his friends 
suffered a brief imprisonment. The Westminster Petition, 
notwithstanding, reached the king’s hands ; and it was pub- 
lished WHth the royal reply. When it was expected, three 
months later, that a favourable result would attend the nego^ 
tiations at Oxford, Fuller preached a remarkable senueSn 
in the old abbey of Westminster, 27th March 1643, on the 
tejst 2 Sam. xix. 30, the occasion being the anniversary of 
Charles 1/s accession, and the subject, hb return to '^our 
English Zion.” Thb loyal discourse, in accord with the 
loyal text, brought the preacher into disfavour in the city. 
Domestic trouble likewise overtook him in the death of 
his wife. Ou 19 th April the Lords gave him a pass to 
and from Salbbury^ to carry her reigns thither, to be 
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•l^ndba^ .Mid ott WedntMkjr. 2«th July, ho {tratthod' oh 
wtiam reronnaliioiit Baiirabg tha raligloiui teformeia^ alid 
that cwily the ^prame Power o^ld initiate 
o^a. The atonn which this sermon aroused in the 
p ItettopOliSi then wellHsigh abandoned by the active tjoyallsts, 
bfongnt about Fuller's secret flight to Oxford, and the loss 
of all his preferments and property. He lived in a hired 
chamber at Lincoln Collage for 17"weeks. Thence ho put 
forth a witty and effective reply to John Sultmarsh, who 
hifi attached bis views on ecclesiastical reform. Fiiller 
oubsequetitly published by royal request a fast sermon 
pleached lOth May 1644, at Sb Mary^s, Oxford, before the 
king and Prince Charles, called Jacobis Vow, In this dis- 
course which, it is supposed, had relation to the king's pro- 
posed restoration of the church lands, the preacher referred 
to some religious exercise then being observed every Tuesday 
by Charley I,, all record of which has been omitted in tbo 
pages of history. The spirit of Fuller's preaching, adways 
characterized by calmness and moderation, gave offence to 
the High royalists, who charged him with litKewurmness in 
their cause* To silence unjust censures, he became chaplain 
to the regiment of the excellent Lord Hopton. For the 
first five years of the war, os he said, when excusing the non- 
appearance of his CkurrhrHtsiov^^ had little list or 
leisure to write, fearing to be made a history, and shifting 
daily for my safety. All that time I could not live to 
study, who did only study to Uvo.'* After the defeat of 
Hopton at Cheriton Down, Fuller retreated to Basing 
House. He took an active part in its defence, and was 
onoe incited by the noise of the enemy's artillery, which 
disturbed him at his books, to head a sally upon the 
trenches. His life with the troops caused him to be after- 
wards regarded as one of the great cavalier parsons,'’ In 
his marches with his regiment round about Oxford and in 
the west, he devoted much time to the collection of details, 
from churches, old buildings, and the conversation of 
ancient gossips, for his Ohnrch^JIisfor^ and WorOiws of 
England, His patriotism in the national crisis was evi- 
denced in matiy ways. For the soldiers and the more re- 
ligious of the royalist party he compiled, 1645, a small 
volume of prayers and meditations, — the Good Tl^vghU in 
Bad Times, — which, set up and printed in the besieged city 
of Exeter, whither ho had retired, was ctilled by himself 
** the first fruits of Exeter press.” It was inscribed to Lndy 
Dalkeith, governess to the infant princess, Ileurietta Anne, 
who was bom at Exeter, 16th Juno 1044. Fuller was by 
the king placed in the household of the princess through the 
influence of Lady Dalkeith. In this city, as elsewhere, ho 
attracted to himself a circle of friends. The corporation 
gave him the Bodleian lectureship, 21st March 1645-6, 
and ho hold it until 17th June following, soon after the 
surrender of the city to the Parliament. The Fear of losing 
the Old Light, 4to, 1C46, was his farewell discourse to his 
Exeter friends* Under the Articles of Surrender Fuller 
made his composition with the Government at London, his 
** delinquency '' being that be had been present in the king’s 
garrisons. In a characteristic petition to compound, dated 
Ist Juno 1646, he acquainted the committee that he was 
then lodging at “ the Crown ” in St Paul’s Ohurch-yard 
(the sign of his bookseller, Williams) ; and the word Crmm 
is written in large letters and designedly falls in the centre 
of the document, in whioh, moreover, there are traces of the 
disagreeable position iti which he was placed. In a life of 
Andronicus, 1646, partly authentic and partly fictitious, 
he satirized the leaders of the Revolution ; and more than 
one edition of this little book was colled for. For the 
comfort of sufferers by the war he issued, 1647, a second 
devotional maunak entitled Good Thoughts iv Worse 
abounding., like its predecei^r and its successor, in 
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fervehtaupfeatioiis, end dmwing moral lessons in beautiful 
language of thi hvents of his life, csf'the oircumstances 
of the rime. In grief over his tosses which included liis 
library and mauuscri|>ts (his upper and nether millstone ”), 
and over the calamities of the oountiy, he wrote his woik 
on the Wounded Consevenas, 1647. It W*aa prepared at 
Boughton House in his native county, where, in a penni- 
lofss, feeble, and exiled position, he and his little son \rere 
entertained by Edward Lord Mouutagu, his patron, and 
where, as he says, he was restored to his former self. For 
the next few years of Ms life, Fuller was mainly dependent 
upon his dealings with booksellem, of whom he asserted that 
none bad ever lost by him. Amongst other minor produc- 
tions of his pen at this time he seems to have made con- 
siderable progress in an English translation of the A nnales 
of his friend Archbishop Usshorfrom the MS. of that great 
work. Amongst bis benefactors it is curious to find Sir 
John Danvers of Chelsea, afterwards the regicide. Under 
the countenance of citizens whose names are perpetuated in 
the dedications in his books, Fuller in 1647 began tO ptoach 
at Rt Clement's, East Cheap, and elsewhere, in the capacity 
of lecturer. While at Rt Clement’s he was suspended ; but 
speedily recovering his freedom, he preached wherever he 
was invited. His connexion with the church named hoa 
recently been recognized by the erection of a fine memorial 
wrntiow in which, clad in a doctor's gown, he stands holding 
in his hand his best gift to the universal church. At 
Chelsea, where also ho occasionally officiated, he covertly 
preached a sermon on the death of Charles T.,—- an event 
which ho deeply deplored. Amongst Fuller’s noble patrons 
was the earl of Carlisle, who made him his chaplain, and 
preaoutocl him to the curacy of Waltham Abbey. To 
this kind patron ho dedicated his history of that foundation ; 
and on the title-page placed the words — 

“ I’utiia cat ubicnnqiio cat heno; 

Beiu* vixit qm betio ktult." ^ 

His possession of the living was in jeopardy on the appoint- 
ment of Cromweirs “Tryers”; but ho evaded the inquisi- 
torial questions of that dreaded body by his ready wit 
He had, however, the good sense to fortify himself under 
this ordeal with the counsel of the catholic-minded John 
Howe, to 'whom he went, saying, **Sir, you may observe 
that I am a pretty corpulent man, and T am to go through 
a passage that is very atiaight ; T beg you would be so good 
ns to give me a shove and help me through.” Nor was 
Fuller disturbed at Waltham in the ** dangerous year ” 1655, 
when the Protector's edict prohibited the adherents of the 
late king from preaching. Moreover, Lionel, third earl of 
Middlesex, who lived in the parish, gave him what remained 
of the books of the lord treasurer his father ; and through 
the good offices of the marchioness of Hertford, part of his 
own pillaged library was restored to him. Under such 
circumstances Fuller actively prosecuted his literary labours, 
producing successively, at great cost, his survey of the Holy 
Land, called A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine, 1650 ; and his 
Church- History of Britaim, 1656, from the birth of Jesus 
Christ until the year 1648. These works were furthered in 
no slight degree by his connexion with Rion College, London, 
where he had a chamber, os well for the convenience of the 
press as of his city lectureships. The Church- History was 
angrily attacked by Dr ?. Ileylin, who, in the spirit of High- 
Churchmanship, wished, as ho said, to vindicate the truth, 
the church, and the injured clergy. About 1652 Fuller 
married into the noble and loyal family of Roper. By his 
wife (Mary, youngest Sister of Thomas, Viscount Baltinglass) 
he had several children. At the Oxford Act pf 1667, the 
celebrated Robert South, who was Terras fUms, lampooned 
Fuller for his frequent puns and other peculiaritiei^. He 
described him in thii Oratio as living in London, evir 
scribbling, alBd each year bringing forth new folia like a 
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tre®. At length, continues South, the ChnrehrHutoTy came 
forth with its 166 dedications to wealthy and noble friends ; 
and with this huge volume under one arm, and his wife 
(said to bo little of stature) on tbe other, he ran up and 
down the streets of London, seeking at the houses of his 
patrons invitations to dinner, to be repaid by his dull jests 
at table. This speech, although exaggerated, throws light 
upon the social qualities of Fuller, who had many kind 
friends amongst Ime nobility. Ilis lost and best patron was 
the Hon. fjloorgo Berkeley of Cranford House, Middlesex, 
whose chaplain ho was, and who gave him Cranford rectory, 
1658 . To this nobleman FulleFs reply to Heylin, called 
Appeal of Injured Inaocent'e, 1659 , was inscribed. 
This remarkable and instructive book embraces, as its 
editor, Mr James Nicliols, has remarked, “almost every 
topic withitt tbe range of buinati disquisition, from the most 
sublime mysteries of the Christian religion, and the great 
antiquity of the Hebrew and Welsh languages, down to Tfie 
Tidcof aTah^x^Xid criticisms ou Hhakespeare^s perversion 
of the character of Sir John FalstafF.*’ At the end of the 
Appeal is an elegant epistle “to my loving friend Dr Peter 
iloylin,'^ conceived in the admirable Christian spirit which 
cbaractorizod all FulloFs dealings with controversialists. 
“ Why should Peter he asked, “fall out with Thortma^ 
both being disciples to the same Lord and Master 1 I 
assure you, sir, whatever you conceive to the contrary, 1 am 
cordial to the cause of the English (^Jiurch, and my hoary 
hairs will go down to tbe grave in s(»rrow for her sufferings.” 
The only other important works issued by Fuller in his 
lifetime were connected with the Bestoration. Tlio revived 
Long Parliament, December 1059 , proposed an oath of 
fealty to the Coimnoiiwealtli, and the abjuration of Charles 
IT, and his family. The matter was much debated ; and in 
an able letter published in February 1600 , which went 
into a third edition, called An Alarum to the Counties of 
England and Wales^ Fuller discussed the proposal. His 
arguments tended to swell the cry for a free and full parlia- 
ment, —free from force, as ho exprossod it, as well as from 
abjurations or previous euga,‘'einentH. In antieijjation of 
the meeting of the new parliament, 25th April, and as if 
foreseeing the unwise attitude of those in power in relation 
to the reaction, Fuller put forth his Mijct Contemplations in 
Better Tlmesy 1060 , dedicated to Lady Monk. It tendered 
advice in the spirit of its motto, “ Let yoiu* modoraliou be 
kuown to all men ; tbe Lord is at liand.” There is good 
reason to suppose that Fuller was at the Ilagiio immediately 
before the Kestoration, in the rotiniio of Lord Berkeley, one 
of the comiiiissionors of the House of Ijords, whoso last 
service to his friend was to interest himself iu obtaining 
him a bishopric, A Paneggrirl' to Jlis A/(fJesfg on his 
llappg lietnrn was the last of FulloFs verse-otforts. On 
2d August, by royal letters, he was admitted D^D. at 
Cambridge, as a scholar of integrity and good learning, who 
had boon hindered in the due way of proceeding to his 
degree. Ills former preferments were restored to him. At 
the Savoy Pepys heard him proacli ; but he preferred his 
conversation or his books to his sermons. Fuller’s last pro- 
motion was that of chaplain iu extraordinary to Charles 11. 
Ill the summer of 1061 ho visited the west in connexion 
with the business of his prebend, and upon his return ho 
was seirAHl with a kind of typhus-fever called the “new 
disease.” Ou Sunday, 12th August, while preaching a 
marriage sermon at the Savoy, ho was disabled from pro- 
ceeding ; and at the close of the service he was carried 
home in a sedan to his new lodgings in Covont-Qarden, 
where he expired, Thursday, ICth August, aged 54. On 
the following day 200 of his brethren attended his corpse 
to its resting place in the chancel of Cranford Church, 
where Dr Hardy preached a funeral sermon. A mural 
tablet was afterwards set up on the uortu side of the 
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ohatmel with an epitanh, whic)i, though peadutpa longer *tbasi 
FuUeFs essay on tombs might allow him to approve, con- 
tains a conceit worthy of bis own pen, to the effect that 
while he was endeavouring (vis., in The W(rrtkiee) to give 
immortality to others, he himself attained it. It is said 
that the thought of that unfinished work troubled hciii,, 
upon his deathbed, and that he often incoherently called 
out to his attendants for pen and ink, as if to complete it 

Dr Fuller was in stature somewhat tall, “ with a propor- 
tionable bigness to become it,” and his gait was graceftd. 
He was of a sanguine temperament, and had a f^dy 
countoiianco and light curled noir. Some of those features 
are pleasingly depicted in his portrait at Cranford House. 
His personal character was admirable. The charm of his 
manners was felt by all, his deportment being “according 
to the old English guise.” His disposition was genial, lead* 
ing him to embrace goodness w^herever he found it. To 
these fine qualities of mind he added prudence. ‘‘ By his 
particular temper and management,” said the historian 
Echard, “ ho weathered the late great storm with more suc- 
cess than many other great men.” He had man^f of the 
peculiarities of scholars. He was known as “a perfect 
walking library.” The strength of his memory was pro- 
verbial, and some amusing anecdotes are connected with it. 

His writings were the product of a highly original mind, 
and their moral tone was excellent. He had a fertile im- 
agination and a happy faculty of illustration. His diction 
in the main was elegant, and more idiomatic than that of 
Taylor or Browne. Antithetic and axiomatic sentences 
abound in his pages, embodying literally the wisdom of the 
many in the wit of one. Ho was “ quaint,” and somcthitig 
more. “Wit,” said Coleridge, in a well-known eulogy, 
“ wit was the stuff and substance of Fuller’s intellect. It 
was the element, the eaithen base, the material which he 
worked in ; and this very circumstance has defrauded him 
of his due praise for the practical wisdom of the thoughts, 
for the beauty and variety of the truths, into which he 
shaped the stuff. Fuller was incomparably the most sen- 
sible, the least prejudiced, great man of an ago that boasted 
a galaxy of great men.” This opinion was formed after the 
j)eiusal of the Church-11 istm'y. That work and The 
Worthies of England are unc|uestionably Fuller’s greatest 
elforts. They embody the collections of an entire life ; and 
sinco his day they have been the delight and the solace of 
tlieir readers, and the incentive which has directed or 
allured many English scholars into historical and topo- 
graphical studies. The Holy State has taken rank amongst 
the best books of characters. Fuller’s works, according to 
Charles Lamb, were, in the early portion of this century, 
scarcely perused except by antiquaries ; but since that time, 
mainly through the appreciative criticisms of Coleridge, 
Routhey, Crossley, and others, they have received more 
general attention 5 and nearly the whole of his extant writ- 
ings have been reprinted of late years. (.T. e, b.) 

FULLER’S EARTH (Uenn. Walkererde, Fr. Terre h 
foidon, Argile smectii{ne\ so named from its use by fullers 
as an absorbent of the grease and oil of cloth, is an earthy 
hydrated silicate of aluminium, containing, according to one 
analysis, silica 53*0, alumina 10, ferric oxide 9*75, magnesia 
1*25, lime *5, sodium chloride *1, water 24 per cent., and a 
trace of potash. It has a specific gravity of 1 *7-2*4, and 
a shining streak ; is unctuous to the touch ; is commonly 
greenish-brown or greenish-grey, sometimes bluish-grey, 
whitish, or red-brown in colour ; adheres but slightly to the 
tongue; becomes translucent in water, and falls to powder; 
and before the blowpipe gives a porous slag, melting event- 
ually to a white glass. Among the localities where fuller’s 
earth isfoiuid are Nutfielcl near Reigate in Surrey, Renton in 
Yorkshire, Quaipr Wood in Morayshire, Rosswein in Saxony, 
and Zwiko wetz iu Bohemia. Fuller’s or “ Walker’s ” earth is 
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Somul between the Aymeefciy limestone and the underlying 
lower Ludlow beds, rendering the former partionlarly liable 
to slides or sulimdences (see Murchison, SUnria). From 
the presence in it of be^ of the mineral, a thick deposit of 
bine and yellow clays with bands of rubbly limestone in the 
^ dolltio or Jurassic series of rocks in England has received 
the name of Fuller’s Earth (see Gbology). The consump- 
tion of fuller’s earth has fallen off considerably, owing to the 
employment of other substances for the cleansing of cloth. 
It was in past times largely mined in the Downs, south of 
Batft, for use in the cloth-mills of Bradford-on- Avon, Frome, 
and Oloucestershire. 

FULMAR, from the Qaeltc Fulmaire, the FtUtnaru$ 
gladaJLu of modem ornithologists, one of the largest of the 
Petrels {ProceUariidm) of the northern hemisphere, being 
about the sise of the Common Gull {Laras caaus) and not 
unlike it in general coloration, except that its pritnaries are 
grey instead of black. This bird, which ranges over the 
North Atlantic, is seldom seen on the European side below 
lat. 53^^ N., but on the American side comes habitually to 
lat. 4if , or even lower. It has been commonly believed to 
have two breeding places in the British Islands, namely, St 
Kilda and South Barra ; but, according to Mr Robert Gray 
{Birds of the West of Bcatland^ p. 499), it has abandoned 
the latter since 1844, while he is assured of its now breed- 
inginSkye. Northward it established itself about 1838 
on Myggentes Holm, one of the Faroes, while it has several 
stations off the coast of Iceland and Spitsbergen, as well as 
at Bear Island. Its range towards the pole seems to be 
only bounded by open water, and it is the constant atten- 
dant upon all who are employed in the whale and seal 
fisheries, shewing the greatest boldness in approaching boats 
and ships, and feeding on the offal obtained from them. By 
our seamen it is commonly called the “ Molly Mawk ” ^ (cor- 
rupted from the Dutch and is extremely well 

known to them, its flight, as it skims over the waves, first with 
a few beats of the wings and thou gliding for a long way, 
being very peculiar. It only visits the land to deposit its 
single white egg, which is laid on a rocky ledge, where a 
shallow nest is made in the turf and lined with a little dried 
grass. Many of its broeding<places are a most valuable 
property to those who live near them and take the eggs and 
young, which, from the nature of the locality, are only to 
be had at a hazardous risk of life. In St Kilda it is said 
that from 18,000 to 20,000 young are killed in one week 
of August, the only time when, by the custom of the com- 
munity, they are allowed to be taken. These, after the oil 
is extracted from them, serve the islanders with food for the 
winter. This oil, says Mr Gray, having been chemically ex- 
amined by Mr E. 0, C. Stanford, was found to be a iish-oil, 
and to possess nearly all the qualities of that obtained from 
the liver of the cod, with a lighter specific gravity. It, 
however, has an extremely strong scent, which is said by 
those who have visited St Kilda to pervade every thing and 
person on the island, and is certainly retained by an egg or 
skin of the bird for many years. Whenever a live example 
is seized in the hand it ejects a considerable quantity of this 
oil from its mouth. The Fulmar is said by Mr Darwin 
{Origin of S 2 )ecie 8 , ed. 4, p. 78) to be the most numerous 
bird in the world ; but on whose authority the statement is 
made does not appear, and to render it probable we should 
Aave to unite specifically with the Atlantic bird, not only 
its Pacific representative, F. pacificus^ which some ornitho- 
logists deem distinct, but also that which replaces it in the 
Antarctic seas and is considered by most authorities to be 
a perfectly good species, F, glcuyMioides. The differences 
between them are, however, exceedingly slight, and for Mr 


^ A name misapplied in the southern hemisphore to Dit/medea 
melantgphr^s^ one of the Albatrosses. g 
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Darwin’s purpose on this particular occasion it matters little 
how they are regarded. It is a more interesting question 
whether the statement is anyhow true, but one that can 
hardly be decided as yet. (a. n.) 

FULTON, Eobkut (1765-1815), an American engineer 
and mechanician, was born in 17C5 at Little Britain in 
Pennsylvania. At the age of seventeen he adopted the 
profession of a portrait and landscape painter, but he also, 
even then, devoted a considerable portion of his time to 
mechanic^ pursuits. In bis twenty-second year he visited 
England, with the view of improving himself in art by the 
instructions of his countryman West. There ho made the 
acquaintance of the duke of Bridgewater, Earl Stanhope, 
and Watt ; and partly by their influence he was led to 
devote his attention more exclusively to mechanical en- 
gineering. In 1793 he had conceived the design of pro- 
pelling vessels by steam, but did not at that time find a 
suitable opportunity for putting his views into practice. 
His time was also much engrossed in devising a method uf 
superseding the locks on canals by a plane of double incline 
for which he obtained a patent from the British Govern- 
ment in 1794. In the same year he obtained patents for 
fiax-spinuing and rope-twisting machines, and various other 
mechanical inventions, bearing cliiefly upon the construc- 
tion of canals, on which latter subject be published a trea- 
tise. In 1797 he removed to Paris, and remained for 
seven years in the house of Joel Bailow, the American 
minister at the court of France, prosecuting his scientifio 
studies. During that period he projected the first pano- 
rama ever exhibited in Paris, and made important experi- 
ments on submarine explosives. These experiments were 
further continued in America, but although Congress 
voted him 5000 dollars for prosecuting them, his plana 
were finally declared impracticable. It was also at Paris 
that ho first succeeded, after repeated trials, in propellitig 
a boat through the water by the aid of steam. In 1806 
he returned to America and repeated the experiment on 
a larger scale and with more decided success. In 1809 
he took out his first patent, but his rights were disputed, 
and after protracted legislation a compromise was effected. 
In 1814 Fulton constructed the first United States’ war 
steamer, and ho was engaged upon an improvemeut of his 
submarine torpedo when he died, February 24, 1815. 

8ec of Itober I Fuikm^ by C. D. Coldon, 1817, and the bio- 
graphy by James lieuwick in Spaik’s Autcriatn Jiwyraphy, 

FUMITORY, or F%vmaria^ Linn. (Germ. Enhaachy Fr. 
Fuvieterre)^ a genus of annual, rarely perennial, herbs bf the 
natural order FamariaceWy with stems usually branched and 
straggling, often climbing by means of their petioles j leaves 
alternate and decompound, with narrow segments ; flowers 
in racemes, small, tubular, and purple or whitish, with 
purple tips ; sepals 2, and deciduous ; petals 4, and cunni- 
vent, the upper one saccate or spurred at tVie base, the two 
inner cohering at the apex ; stamens G, and in two bundles 
opposite the outer petals \ style deciduous ; and capsule one- 
suoded and indchiscent. There ere several British species 
of the genus. The Common Fumitory, F, oficiuaUs (Germ. 
Taubmkro)f)y called by Shakespeare the “ rank fumitory ” 
or ‘^fumiter” {Ht^nry V., v. 2 ; Leary iv. 4), is a plant in- 
digenous to Europe, North Africa, and Asia, and is found as 
an introduced spoclcs in the United States. It has glauc- 
ous leaves and pale or dark rose-purple flowers, which bloom 
throughout the summer, and grows to a height of one or 
two feet. It is a common weed in corn-flelds, and like 
other members of the genus flourishes best in rich cultivated 
ground. In past times it was in esteem for its reputed 
cholagogue and other medicinal properties, and in England, 
boiled in water, milk, or whey, it was used as a cosmetic. 
The herbage ^ F. ojlicitialis and F, racemosa is used in 
China under the name of Tsze-hwaAi-ting as an application 

IX. — 103 
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for glandtxlar swtidtiiigB, oailMineteii, Anil ohieeMAAi And ims 
formerly valued in jaundice, and in caaee of accidental 
awallowSng of the beard of grain (see F. Porter Smi^, 
CofUrib, towards the Mat Medica * of Chinn^ p. 99^ 
187 1)» The name fumitory, Latin fumtte Urrm^ has been 
supposed to be derived from the fact that its juice irritates 
the eyes like smoke (see Fuchs, De Hutotia Siitmwm^ p, 
338, 1542) ; but The GvHe Jfeihall, cap. clxiv., 1529, foL, 
following the De Himpliei Medidna of Flatearius, to, xciiL 
(see in Nicolai Prcrpodii Jhei^enmtorium ad AromxJtarioe^ 
1536), says ; It i« called Fumus terre fume or smoke of 
the erthe bycause it is ougendred of a cours fumosyte ryeh 
ynge fromo the ertho in grete quantyte lyke smoke : this 
grosso or cours fumosyte of the erthe wyndeth and wryeth 
out: and by workyngo of the ay re and sonrie it turneth into 
this herbo."' 

For rtf?iircs nf vnrinns Rjmricsof fumitory, see J.T. Boswell Syms, 
Dotanyt vol. i,, 1863. 


FITNCHAL. See Madrtba. 

FUNCTION. Functionality, in Analysis, is depend- 
enco ou a variable or variables ; in the case of a single 
variable it is the same thing to say that v depends upon 
ti, or to say that t; is a function of », only in the latter 
form of expression the mode of dependence is embodied in 
the terra ‘‘function.” We have given or known functions 
such as or sin and the general notation of the form 
where the letter is used as a functional symbol to 
denote a function 6f known or unknown as the case 
may be : in each case n is the independent variable or argu- 
ment of the function, but it is to bo observed that if v bo 
a funotiou of then v like is a variable, the values of v 
regarded as known serve to determine those of u] that is, 
we may conversely regard as a function of v. In the 
case of two or more independent variables, say when w 
depends ou or is a function of v, <fec., or v, . . )> 

then u, Vf . . are the independent variables or arguments 
of the function; frequently when one of those variables, 
say Uf is principally or alone attended to, it is regarded as 
the independent variable or argument of the function, and 
the other variables y, &c., are regarded as parameters, the 
values of which serve to comi>lote the definition of the 
function. We may have a set of quantities tc, t, . . each 
of thorn a function of the same variables w, v, . and this 
relation may bo expressed by means of a bingle functional 
symbol tftf (ic, f, . bub, as to this, more 

hereafter. 

The notion of a function is applicable in geometry and 
mechanics as well as in analysis ; for instance, a point Q, 
the position of which depends upon that of a variable 
point P, may be re^rdod as a function of the point P ; 
but here, substituting for the points themselves the 
coordinates (of any kind whatever) which determine their 
positions, wo may say that the coordinates of Q are each 
of them a function of the coordinates of P, and we thus 
return to the analytical notion of a function. And in 
what follows a function is regarded exclusively in this 
point of view, viz., the variables are regarded as numbers; 
and we attend to the case of a function of one variable 
v-fa. But it has been remarked (see Equation) that it 
is not allowable to confine the attention to real numbers ; 
a number u must in general be taken to be a complex 
number and y being real numbers, each 

susceptible of continuous variation between the limits 
^ 00 , -fco, and i denoting In regard to any 

particular function, ftt, although it may for some purposes 
be sufficient to know the value of the function for any real 
value whatever of ?/, yet to attend only to the real values 
of fi is an essentially incomplete view of the question ; to 
properly know the function it is necessary to consider u 
under the aforesaid imaginary or complex form u^x + ty. 


* To glvan^ vuhMt ^ ^ 

general v a valu# Or tutm df 
and we obtain k geometrioiQ hOtiou tiS^Mmwding of iSm 
functional telat^U by regarding y lUi^ 
coordinates of a point P in a plane n, and of', / ^as 
rectangular coordinates of a point r in a plans (for gmm ^4 
convenicDce a different plane) H'; P, are thus tbs 
geometrical representations, or repreaSutdtivU points, of the 
variables and respectively; and, 

according to a locution above referred to, the point F n^lght 
be regarded as a function of the point P ; a given valna'bf 
u^x + tyiB thus represented by a pblnt P in the'plStoS 
n, and corresponding hereto we have a point or ^nts 
F in the plane IT', representing (if more tnan one, each of 
them) a value of the variable + Am, if wa 
attend only to the values of n as corresponding to a series 
of positions of the representative point P, we have the 
notion of the “path” of a complex variable 


Knowi ^Smetimu, 

1. The moet simple kind of Oinction is the rational and integral 
function. We have the series of powers w*, w*, . each calcuJahle 
not only for a real hut also for a comidcx value of w, (j* + 

sr« ~ + 2iaey, (« + iy)^ «- jt* - + t(8a^ - j/*), &c. , and 

thence, if , be real or complex numbera, th general form 
a + . . . -f ku^, of a rational and inte^al function of the 

order m. And taking two such funetiona, say Si the orders m and 
n rcsj>«ctively, the quotient of one of those by the other represents 
the general form of a rational function of u. 

Tlie fuuftion which next presents itself is the algebraical function, 
and in |)articular the algebraical function expressible by radicals. 
To take Uie most simple case, supx^ose (nt being a positive integer) 

that u* ; V is here the irrational function — w**. Obviously, If 
u IS real and positive, there is nlwnys a real and positive value of e, 
eakuluble to any extent of approximation from the equation 

0 ^ w, which serves ns the definition of m** ; but it is known (see 
Equapiov) that as well in this case as in the general case where u 
is a complex number there arc lu fact m vahies of the function 

; and that for their determination we Tequir<‘5 the theory of the 
so-called circuhir functions sine and cosino ; and these dopond on 
the exponential function exp u, or, as it is oonmionly written, s*, 
vhu’h lias for its inverse the logaiithniic function log t(; these 
are all of them ti'anscentlental functions. 

2. In a rational and integral function o + ^ + 

the mitiibcr of terms i.s finite, and the coelficients o, 6, : . . A? may 
have any values i^hatever, but if we imagine a like series 
a + ?»i/ -t- ca* -f . . . exten<ling to infinity, nm coneiat Uiat such 
an expression has any calculable value, — that is, any meaning at all ; 
the cot fficients 6, c . . . must be such as, either for every value 
whatever of u (that is, for every finite value) or for values included 
within certain limits, to make the scries cmwergent* It is easy to 
sec that the values oi a, h, c , , may be such as to make the series 
alvays convergent ; for instance, this is the case for the expoueutial 
function, 

"p“=* + S'+fgtira + *“* 

taking for the moment a to be real and positive, then it is evident 
that however large u may lie, the successive terms will become 
ultimately smtillei and smaller, and the series will have a determh 
nnte ealculable value. A function thus expressed by meant of a 
convergent infinite series is not in general algebraical, and when it 
is not so, it is saitl to lie transcendental (but observe tliat it is in 
nowise true that wc have thus the most general form of a transcen- 
dental function); in particular, the exponential function above 
written down is not an algebraical function. 

By forndng the expression of exp r, and multiidying together 
the two senes, we derive the fundament propoorty 
exp u exp V ^ exp (a + «) ; 

whence alao 

exp X exp iy » exp {x + <y>, 

so that exp (x + iy) is given as the product of the two aerlei oxp^S9 
axid exp ty. As regards this last, if in place of u we actually writa 
the value t’y, wo find ; 

where obviously eoeh series is convergent and actually calculable 
for any real value whatever of y , calling the two series Cosiue y 
and sine y respectively, or in the ordinary abbreviated notatioh cos y 
and sin y, the equatiov is < 
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^ibd U hmin to jri^^vto «» and Ih# eimiiidaas 

totgath«r» obgerving tbat tha piodtict wm be>« exp t'(y -f «)| 
abton tbe fnndamentiil eq^uatUm 

eot Vir + O » OM t oot « -« iltt y «lli V* 

•la (f + 1) ‘Bs «la y cot < 4 t tm « 001 , 

^ ^lS>r tbe ftmotlcmt sine and ooalne. 

Taking tf mm angle, and dedmng aa usual the aine and oosine 
ai the ratios of the perpendicular and base respectiToly to the 
ladiiu, the sine and cosme will be functions of v ; and we obtain 
geometrically the foregoing fundamental equations for the eine 
a^ eosine; but in order to the truth of the foregoing equation 
atp fy — cos y + i sin y, it is further neeeesary that the angle 
should be measured in circular measure, that is by the ratio of the 
aro to the radius; so that ir denoting as usual the number 3 *141 59 . «, 
the measure of a right angle is And this being so, the fUnc* 

tioiis sine and coame, obtained as above by consideration of the 
exponential function, have their ordinary geometrical signiiica- 
tiona 

3. The foregoing investigation was given in detail in order to the 

completionmf the theory of the irrational function We hence- 
forth the theory of the circular functions as known, and speak 
of tan X, &o., as the occasion nay arise. 

We have 

X + r(cot 0 + < «tn 9) « 


where, writing to denote the positive value of the square 

root, we have 

mv-sr+i?; <^9 = ^^:^=^. dots 
and therefore also 

tan 0 tr ^ • 


V*’ 


Treating x, y as Iho rectangular cooidinatos of a point P, r is the 
distance (regarded as i>ositivo) of this point from the origin, and B 
is the incUuatiou of r to the positive part of the axis of r ; to fix 
fclve ideas B may be regarded as lying within the limits 0, ir, or 
0,-v, according as y is positive or negative ; B is thus completely 
determinate, except in the ease, x negative, y — 0, for which 
4 Is •* V or w indifferently. 

And if w ss » + t'v, wo hence liavo 


tt « (a: 4. fy) 


m m / 


L 

where r* is real and positive and s has any positive or negative 

integer value whatever, but wo thus obtain for «■* only the m 
values corresponding to the values 0, 1, 2 ... m - 1 of s. More 

mnerally we may, instead of the index take tho index to be any 


ft 

rational fraction Supposing this to bo in its least terms, and m 
U) be positive, the number of distinct values is always — m. If 

71 

instead of ^ we take the index to be the general real or complex 

quantity m, we have ?/*, no longer an algebraical function of u, 
and having in general an infinity of values. 

4. The foiegoiiig equation exp (.r + y) — exp x . exp y is in fact 
the equation of indices, av ; exp x is thus the same 

thing os tf**, where e denotes a properly determined number, and 
patting e* equal to the seties, anti then writing a; = 1, we have 

« — 14* J + + ^ 4* &c., that is, e* 2 7128.., But as well 

theoretically as for convenience of printing, there is considerable 
advantage in the use of the notation exp ?;. 

From the e<iuation, exp fy « cqs y 4- 1 sin y, we deduce exp ( - ly) 
*■ cos y - i am y, and thence 

cos f/ ^ I |exp dif) 4- exp (-ly) j- , 

»‘n P -= {exp (/y) - exp ( - /y) j. ; 


If w® write herein ix instead of y we have 
% C08 te « J {exp X 4- exp (— X) j* 

•In tx I {exp X — exp (- 4*) J , 
vil., these values are 

cos<r«l + 4- j.^4- .. 

J 8lnte=xjr 4* 4-.. 

aaoh of them real when os is real ; the functions in auestion 
^ ^ Oi**’ r2T4 ^ ^ rTs ^ * * * * regarded as Ainc- 


«latoRiedil|« h^rbethollotobe imd Mm aiid aim 
ien^d by the notations eosn « and sinh x respectively; and stori- 
larly we tove the hyperbhlio tangent tanh x, 5^ '$ dthongh it in 

easy to remember that qoi 6^ V sfo^, ammlactrealfonctioiisofiH^ 

aitd to understand accordingly the formulfe wherein they occur, yek 
the use of these notauons m the hyxierboUc functions is often cone 
venient. 

5. Writing u •« exp p then e ig<conversely a function of «« whidh 
is called ihelo^rithm (hyperbolic logarithm, to distinguish it firom 
the tabular or Briggian logarithm), and we write v >«- log u, or what 
is the same thing, we have u exp (log u) (and it is clear that if 
u be real and positive there is alwa^ a real and positive value of 
logn, in particular the real logarithm of e is**!); it is however 
to 06 observed that the logarithm is not a one-valued function, but 
has an infinity of values corresponding to the different integer 
values of a constant a ; in fact, if log u be any One of its values, 
then log u 4- tot is olso a value, for We have exp (log u f 2m'> — 
exp log u exp 2m, or since exp tot is * 1, this is -• «; that is, 
log u 4- tot is a value of the logarithm of tt. 

Wo have 

lives exp (leg nr) » exp log u . exp log v , 
and hence the equation which is commonly written 
log we -B log II f log V , 

but which requires the addition on one side of a term 2nnS. And 
reverting to the equation ar 4- ty =* r (cos d 4* t sin d), or as it {s con* 
venient to wiite it, a‘4- ly—r exp /$, we hence have 
log (X 4- ly) =s log r 4- 4- 

where log r may he taken to denote the real logarithm of the real 
positive quantity v, and B tho completely determinate angle defined 
os already mentioned. 

Reverting to the function m*", we have t£**exp log w, and thence 
«•* — exp {m log u), which, on account of the infinity of values of 
log Uf huH in general (as before remarked) an infinity of values ; 
if — s, then e*, « exp (w log c), has in general in like manner 
an infinity of values, hut in regauliiig e**as identical with the 
one-valuea function exp tw, we take log 0 (o be its real value, 1. 

The inverse fimetionscos'^a*, sin“^a’, tau~^ are in fact loganth* 
mic functions ; thus in the equation exp i> s- eoscr + i sin jp, writing 
first cos X’mUt the equation becomes exp i co8“^« s= 4. f>v^l -. u% 

or we have oos-^w ^ log {u 4- tVl *^ and from tlie same eqna* 


tion, writing secondly sin u, w©haveBin'“^it«*^ log (sfi 4* iu)* 

But tho formulo^fot tQn*"'w is a more elegant one, as not involving 
tho ratlical Vl ~ w* ; we have » 


and thence 
that is, 




exp 2 to-l 
oxp sjte"4^ * 


exp 2ia;«* 


1 4- < tan j: 

1 t tan ' 


1 M < tan tr 

“2< lAtaO 


or if tan sb—w, then 


tan''^w*- log 


1 4- 

' 1 - rfw ’ 


The logarithm (or inverse exponential function) and the inverse 
circular mnetions present themselves as the integrals of algebrafo 
functions 


whence also 


and 


s log .v , 

/rS« “ ft t ^ 


6. Each of the functions exp w, sin w, cos u, tan u, &c., as a one- 
valued function of u, is in this respect analogous to a rational func- 
tion of u ; and there are further analogies of exp Uf sin cos «, to 
a rational and integral function ; and of tan it, sec u, Sto., to a 
rational non-integral fnnetion. 

A rational and integral function has a certain nnmber of roots, 
or zeros, each of t given multipUcity, and is completely deter- 
mined (except as to a constant factor) when the several roots and 
the multiplicity of each of them is given ; i‘.e., if a, 5, 0 ^ 

the roots, p, jf, r . , . their multiplicities, then the form is 

A^l - ‘ i a rational (non-integral) functionhsa 

a certain number of infinities, or poles, each of them of a riven 
multiplicity, vft., the infinities are the roots or zeros of the rational 
and integral function which is its denominator. 
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ftlli 

cos 


The functioti exp u haa no finite tooU, l>ut an infinity of tooU 

each - -00 ; this appears from the tN|uation exp » 

where n is indefinitely large and positive. The function sin u 
has the roots sir where $ is any j>o»itive or negative integer 
zero included ; or what is the Haiin* tiling, its roots are 0 and 
Sr, s now denoting any positive integer from 1 to co ; each 

of these is a simple root, and we in tact have sin - n n^l - 

Similarly the roots of eos u arc (s + J) r, s denoting any iiositive 
or negative integer, zero infUided, or what is the same thing, they 
are i (s •+* J) r, s now denoting any x> 0 Hitive integer from 0 to oo ; 

each root is Kimide, and we have cos m « n ^ 1 - 

* Obviously tan i/, as tlie quotient sin w — cos «, has both roots and 
infinities, its loots l>eing the roots of sin it, its infinities the roots 
of cos u ; sec u as the reeipnwal of cos u has infinities only, these 
being the nsjts of cos w, kc. 

Ill the foiegomg expression sin u — uU ^ 1 - product 

must b(* iindeiMtooil to mean the limit of 1 — ^-, 2 ^ indo- 

fiiiitely laigc positive integer value of ri, viz., the jiioduet is first 
to be forni(‘d for the values «-»l, 2 , fi . . . up to a determinate 
miinber a, and then n is to be taken indefinitely laige. If, 
sexiaraiing the positive and the negative values of j/, w’o consider 

the i»ro«hict -i- 11 * ^1 - , (where in the fiist pro- 

duct s has all the riositive integer values from 1 to and in the 
second ])roduct s has all the positive int(‘ger values fi*om 1 to n\ 
then by making m and n each ot them uidefiintidy laigc, the 
function does mf, approximaU* to sin n, unless /a . n bo a 
ratio of e<juality ' And similarly as regards cos u, the product 

nrf 1 b ~ ) n ( , rfT- V indefinitely large, dws 

not approximate to cos «, unless in : 11 be a ratio of equality. 

7. The funetioiiH sin a, cos w, are itcriodie^ liavuig the period 2ir^ 

(u + 2 ir) «* (^‘) » Imlf-peiiod ir, (u t ir) 

=2 - u ; the periodicity may be verified by means of the fore- 
going fractional forms, but some attention is required ; tlins 
writing, as we may do, sin where a extends from 

-n to H, n ultimately infinite, if for u w'c write v fir, each factor 
of tho uum(‘rator is changed into the following one, and the 
numerator is unaltered, save only tliftt there is an introduced fuctoi 
w+(n + l) 7 r at the superior limit, and an omitted factor n~nirat 
the inferior limit ; the ratio of these (« { ft j ?iir), for v 

infinite is - - 1 , and w'e thus liavc, as wo should liavc, siu (a-f ir) = 
-sill 11 . 

The most general pori<sHc function having no infinities, and each 
root a simple i-oot, and having a given period f/, has the foiiu 

A sin -f J1 cos , or, what is tlie sanio thing, -f A Y 

a a a J 

8 Wo come now to the Kill) die Functioiib ; these arose fiom the 

consideration of tho integral^^*^ , where II is a rational function 

of j‘, and X IS the gemTal mtiomil and integial quaitic function 
or* + fix** *f 7 X® 4- 8 r 1 € , a form arrived at was 

y - (ijc r d 0 

on putting therein jt — sin and this last integral was represented 
by >>, and called the elliidic integral of tho fiist kind Jii the 

y r fff, 

— sin and it thus 

VI - 

appears that AV is of tho iiaturn of an inverse function; for passing 
to the duvet timctious we write — and consider ^ as nereby 
dotennined as a fiiiictioii of a, <^) -* amplitude of w, or for shortness 
am u And the funetiona sin co.s and ^^1 - A:* were 
then eonsldoied as functions of tho amjilitiide, and wiitton sin nm ?/, 
cos am M, ^ mu u , these pere afterwards written sti n, cu dn 1 /, 
which may Imi regarded either as more abbn'viutions of the former 
functional symbols, or (in adifferont imint of view) as functions, no 
longer of am a, but of u itself as the argument of the functions ; 
8 U i.s thus a function in some resjiects analogous to a sine, and cii 
and dn functions analogous to a cosine ; tliey have the conesiiond- 

^The value of the function in question izn"(l + -0 n*(l 4- --V 

'' »rr' 1 V 9w' 
u 

when m 11 are each ludelinitely large, but not— am u. 


ing property that the three function* of w + v oie expressible in tenmi 
of the function* of and of The following formulm may be 
mentioned : 

ca* « St l-in* a, dn^ u 1 -i* an® a, 

»ri V sc cn tf date, cn' a SE -80 a dn a, a. 

(where the accent denotes diiTcrentiation in regard to u ) ; axi|| 
the addilion-formulse : 

an (a-i- r) sc «ti « cn a dn 4* sn r cn a dn a, (- 5 -) 

cn(a 4 'r)sc cn « cn « — sn a dn « sn « do v, (4-) 

diHa 4 -v) s= dn a dn 0 — sn a cn a sn t> en V, ( - 4 *) 

each of the expresKiou* ou the riglit-hand aide being the numerator 
of a fraction of which ‘ ^ 

l>euom. K 1 - A* 80 * a an* v. 

It may be remarked that any one of the fractional expression*, 
difieteiitiated in regard to u and to v respectively, gives the same 
result; such expression is therefore a function of tA + v, and the 
addition- form iilte can be thus directly verified. 

9. The existence of a denominator in the addition-formulae sug- 
gests that sti, cn, dn are not, like the sine and cosine, function* 
having zeros only, without infinities ; they arc in fact function*, 
liaviijg each its own zeros, but having a common set bf infinities ; 
moteover, tlie zeios and the infmitieH are simple zeros and infinities 
respectively. And this further suggests, what m fact is the case, 
that the three functions ate quotients having each its own nufifierator 
but a common deiiominatoi, say they are the quotients of four 

functions, each of them having zeios only (and these simple zeros) 
blit no infinities. 

The functions au, cn, dn, but not the 0-fiiDctions, arc moreover 
doubly p< nodtc ; that is, thereexist values 2ai, 2u ( dA^aud tJC) 
111 the uidiiiary notation), such that the sn, cn, or dn of u + 
and the .sn, cu, and dn of 7i4-2i/ are equal to the sn, cn, and dn 
lesjiectivcly ol u ; or say that ^(n 4- 2^) — d>(iA4'2i;)»-^w, where p is 
any one of the three functions. 

As regards this double ]>criodicity, it is to be observed that the equa- 
tions <l>{u 4* 2w) — ^M, 0( i( 4* 2t) --- 0 U, imply <f}{u 4- 4- 2«i/) — ^u, 

and 111 lice it easily follows that if a», u were commensurable, 
Miiy if they were multiples of some quontily o, we should have 
0(w4-2a)= </>w, an equation which would replace the original two 
equations ^(u-h2eif) — 4>u, u 2t/) 4>u^ or there would in this 
cose be only the single period a ; w and v must tlierclbre be incom- 
iiieiisutablc And this being so, they cannot have a real ratio, 
for if they had, the integtdP values m, n could be taken such as to 
mnke 2i/iii> f 2ai; « A? tinie.s a given real or imaginary value, A: as 
small as wv pfrast' ; the ratio <» . u must bo thereioro imagiuaiy (os 
IS in fact the case \\hcuthe values are 4 A" and 4(A4- lA'^')). 

10 The lunction sn n has the zcio 0 and the zeros iacM4*nii, 
m and it any positive or negative integers whatever, and this 
suggests that the numeiator of sn v is ecpial to a doubly infinite 
jnoduct (Cayley, ‘M)n the Inverse Elli]»tic Functions/’ Camb. 
Math. Jour.f t iv , 1845; and “ Mennoue sni les functions double- 
meut periodiques,” Liuuvtllc, i. x., 1846). The numerator is equal 
to 


in and n having any positive or negative integer values whatever, 
including zeio, exctqit that 71 /, n niu.st not be simultaneously *0, 
the.He values being taken account of in tho factor u outside the 
piodnct But until further defined, such a product has no definite 
value, nor consecjuently any meaning whatever. Imagine 7W, 7i to 
be coonlinates, and suppose that we nave surrounding the origin a 
closed curve having the origin for its centre (#.c., the curve is such 
that if o, fi be the eooidinates of a x»oint thereof, then ~ a, ~ fi are 
also the cooidiiiatca of a point thereof); suppose further that the 
form of the curve is given, but that its magnitude depends ujion a 
parametoj A, and t)int the curve is such that, when h is indefinitely 
large, each point of the cuive is at an indefinitely large di-stanca 
from the origin ; for iiistuiice, tlie ciiivc might bo a circle or ellipse, 
ora iiarallelogram, the origin being in each case the centre Then if 
in Ine double product, taking the value of h as given, we first 
give to 7/i. 71 all the jiositivc or negative integer values (the 
siinultuneons values 0, 0 excluded) which coriespond to point* 
within tho curve, ami then make h indefinitely large, the product 
W'lll thus have a definite value ; hut this value mil still he dependent 
on the form of tlte curi'e. Moreover, varying in any manner the 
form of the curve, the ratio of the tw'o values of the double ]>roduct 
will lie = expfiw®, when* fi is a determinate value deiiending only 
on the forms of the two curves ; or what is the same thing, if we 
first gi^e to the cuive a ceitaiii foim, .say we lake it to be a circle, 
and then giv(‘ it any other form, the product in tht* latter case is 
rcjuiil to its former value into exp. fin*, where fi depends only upon 
tho fonn of the curve in the latter case. 

Considering the form of tho bounding curve os given, and writing 
the double product in the form 


\ 


nn ( 


u+tiiuf+nu\ 

/ * 
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Hid BimnltaneouA values n»-0 being now admitted in the 

numerator, although still excluded from the denominator, then if 
we write for insmnce v + 2« instead of w, each factor in the 
numerator is changed into a contiguous factor, and the numerator 
remains unaltered, except that we introduce certain factora which 
»e outside the bounding curve, and omit certain factors which lie 
Inside the bounding curve ; we in fact affect the result by a singly 
inhnite scries of factors belonging to points adjacent to the hounding 
curve; and it appears on investigation tliat we thus introduce a 
constant factor exp The iiiial result thus is that tho 

product 

•* •™0 + i55^S5) 

does not remain unaltered when u is changed into it + but that 
it becomes therefore affected with a constant factor, exp 
And similarly the function does not remain uuiilten‘d when it is 
changed into w + 2v, but it l)ecomt*6 affected with a factor, exp + v) 

The bounding curve may however be taken such that the functioii 
is unaltered when « is changed into « + 2a» , this will be the case if 
the curve is a rectangle such that the loiigtli in the direction of the 
axis of 7/1 is infinitely great in comp/nriRou of that in the direction 
of tho axis of n\ or it may be taken such that the function is 
unaltered when n is changed into + this w'lU be so if the cui vo 
be a rgctangle snc’h that the length in the direction of the axis of v 
is indehiiitely groat in companson with that in the direction of the 
axis of m ; but the two conditions cannot bo aatistied Rinuiltaiicously. 

We have three other like iunctions, viz., writing for shortness 
m, n to denote J respectively, and {m, n) to denote 

mw + nw, then the four functions are 

«nn nn nn ,7))’ nn(i i 

the bounding curve being in each case tho same , and, dividing the 
first three of these each by the last, we have (except as to constant 
factors) the three functions sn //, cn //, <ln u ; wilting in each of the 
four functions u + *2« or w h 2u in place of u, the functions acquire 
each of them the samr exjionential inetor exp y{ n *4 «), or exj» 5 (m -f w), 
and the quotient of any two of tliein, and therefort» each of tho 
functions sn i/, on it, dn v, nunains unaltered. 

It 18 easily seen that, disrc'garding constant factors, the four 
8-functionH are in fact one and the same function, with different 
arguments, or they may he written 0n, <?(wf4w), 8(i4+ Jt;), 
9[u + + iu) , by what precedes tlio functions may Im' so determined 

that they shall remain unaltered when y is changed into v 4 2a> 
(that is, i)t‘ singly periodic), hut tliat the ehango y into ?/4 2u shall 
affect them each ANith the Haim* exponential faetoi exp 5(// He) 

12. Taking the last -mentioned propeity .is n ifehnition of 
the function 0, it appears that Bit may be expressed as a sum of 
exponentials 

Bu = A5 exp , 

where the summation extends to all positive and negative integer 
values of m, including zero In fact, if w(* first write lieixuii u 4 2w 
instead of //, then in each term the index of tlie ex|)oiiential is 

altered by ^ 2w//i, 2?/iir7, and the term itscdfthnsremninsnnaltcrt d, 

that is, B{u + 2.w)« Oa. But writing /fc + 2e in place of v, each term 

#r7 

is changed into the succeeding term, into the fiudoi exj»'-(n + u); 

in fact, making the I’hnnge in nnestion y into ?/ + 2w, and writing 
also in - 1 in jilace of m, vtn^ + u m bocome.s v{7n - 1 )® + (« + 2e)( m - 1 ), 

•« U7/1- + urn -It - i;,and wetliushave8(n + 2u) « exp J 1 

In ord(‘i t{) tlie eonv<‘rgency of tho senes it is necessary that 

exp should vanish foi indefinitely largo values of m, and 


and of the application of the a-ftinctions to the representation of 
the elliptic integrals of the second and third kinds. 

18. The reasoning which shows that for a doubly penodic func- 
tion tho ratio of the two periods 2«, 2w is imaginary shows that we 
cannot have a function of a single variable, Which shall be triplg 
periodic, or of any higher order of i»eriodicity. For if tho penods 
of a triply periodic function tpiu) were 2w, 2w, 2xy tiioii w, », p 
being any positive or negative integer values, we aJiould nave 
A(w-4-2m«»4‘2/iw + 2;M-<^«J »» w, x must be incommensurable, for 
if not, tho three iwriods would really reduce themselves to two 
wriods, or a single i/eriod ; and being incommensurable, it 
would lie possible to determine the integers w, n, p in such manner 
that the real part and also tlie coefficient of i of the expression 
77i«4-7ii/+nY siinll bt» each of them as small as we please, say 
and thence {k an integer), and km as 

near as we jdeasc^ to any given real or imaginary valno whatever, 
W<- have thus the nugatory result — a constant, or at least 
tho function if not a coiistant is n function of nn infinitely and 
is'rpotnally discontinuous kind, a conception of which can hardly 
1)0 fonneil. Hut a function of two variables may be tnply or 
quiulruply periodic — viz., wo may have a function tp(u, v) haviujg 
for 7/, V th<‘ siniultauoous periods 2o), 2«'; 2ri, 2u'; 2x> 2x » 
2i^, 2i^'; or what is tho same thing, such that m, n, jo, being 
any integers whatever, we have + 27?i«-4“2ni/ + 27>xi;2g^, 
v4 2//7W 4 2//w' l-2i)x <■23'!^/') - tpitt, v ) ; and similarly a function of 
2/1. variables may be 27i.-tui)ly iHU’UHlie. 

It is in fact in this manner that we pass from the elliptic functions 
and the single 0-functions to tho hyp<‘relliptio or Ahelian functions 
ami tile multiple 0-func*tions , the ease next suceoeding the elliptic 
functions is when we have X, Y the sumo rational and integral 
sextie fiiiietions of.*, t/ respectively, and then writing 


(Ir fix , Jrds vdp 

v'x v^"y 


dVf 


w(» regard certain symmetrical functions of .r, y, in fact the ratios 
of (2^—) Hi such syminotrical functions as functions of («, v); 
say we thus have 16 hypcrolhptic functions /(m. v) analogous to 
the 8 elliptic functions su //, en ?/, dn it, niul being quadniply 
periodic. And thesi* are the (luotient.s of 16 double 8- functions 
B(y, r), the gemTul form being 

0(m, t?)=r A22 exp {Kn, A, «)*+»/»« +»*►]>» 


whole till* summation.s extend to all positive and negative integer 
values of (vi, 7?) , aiul wo thus seti tho form of the 0-function for any 
number of variables whatever. The epithet “hyperelliptie” is used 
ill the ca84‘ whore tho dilforeutials are of the form just mentioned 

where X is a rational and integral function of ; tho epithet 

“Abelian’* extends to the more general case where the differential 
involves the irrational function of x, dctenninod by any rational 
and integral equation f/)'°^0 whab'ver. 

As n‘g.irds the literature of the subje»*t, it may W noticed that 
the vaiious mcinoiis by lUemnnn, 1851 1866, me republished in 
the collci lid edition of lus woiks, J^eipsir, 1876 ; and shortly after 
his death we have tho Thonnlrr Abffschen Vitnctiow n, bv Olebseh 
and (Iordan, Leijwie, 18(56 rTee(‘ding this we have by MM. Briot 
and Bom plot, tin* Th^ork dcs Ftmcfions dnuhlement period irj ties H en 
jMrtU'uhcr den Fonctions Elhjitiquc'i, I’aris, 1869, the lesults ot 
which arc roprodmssl and devolo])e<l in their larger work, ThiorU 
dis Fonctimis Elhptiqufs, 2 ed., Bans, 1875. 

14 It IS ])roj»er to mention the gamma (D or n function, 
r(7i + l)=-n//, --^1.2 3. . . V, when 7/ is a positive integer. In the 
ease just refernd to, n a positive integer, this presents itself almost 
evervwlieie in amilybi.s, — for instance, th<‘ binoiiiial eoeillcients, 
and the cocffieieiits of the exponential series aie expressible by 
means of such functions ol a iiumbcT n, Tho definition for any 


this will be so if ^ be a complex quantity of tlio form a 4 /3/, a nega- 

ttve ; for instance, this will bt* the ^^as(* if cd be real and positive and 
w be ^ into a real and posiUvi* quantity. The original detinition 
of B as a double product seems to put more clearly in evidenei* tlie 
real iiatnie of this function, hut the new definition liius the advantage 
that it admits of extension to the 0-funrtions of two or more 

^ The eliiptie furustions sn u, en u, dn v, have thus been expressisi 
each of them as tlie (pioticnt of two 0-funetions, hut the question 
arises to expn*ss conversely a 0-fuuction by means of the elliptic 
functions ; thoformis found to be •» 0 exp (Au^ + sn® u du ^ , 

viz., Bu is expressible as an exponcntiiu, the index of which 
depends on tho double integral f ^ 

The obj<‘ct has been to cxplain'the general nature of the elliptic 
functions sn w, cn w, dii u, and of the ©-functions with which they 
are thus intimately connected ; it would be out of ])lace to go into 
the thelties of the multiplication, divisy^n, and tnuisformatiou of 
the elliptic functions, or into the^theory of the elliptic integrals, 


real positive* value of // was taken to be Fn -/o* it is 

then sliowii that, r? being real and positive, F (w + 1 ) 7iF7i, and 
}»y assuming that this eciuation holds good for positive or negative 
real values of the delinitiou is extended to real negative values ; 
the equation gives Fl « OFO, that is FO - oo, and similaily 
F( - 7/) 00 , wheie-7/ is any negative integer. The definition by 
the definite integral lias l)4*en or may be extended to imaginary 
values of ii, but the theory is not an established one. A defini- 
tion extending to all values of n is that of Gauss n?*. 

limit * • — _ the ultimate value of k 

7fc 4- 1 /I + 2. 71 4- 3 . . . 7i + A- * 

being 00 ; but tho function is chiefly considered for real values of 
the variable. 

A formula for the calculation when oj has a large real and 
positive value is Tlx ^ V2tra5^i exp (■"^®+j2“4- . . .), or as 
this may also \e wTitten (neglecting the negative powers of x) 
ILc«V2ir exp {(ar4-i) log a? ‘-a;}. 
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Another formula ie nrr (I ^^)**^^* ^ 

written, 0 <as - 1) n( - «) — 


bin irx 

It ie to be obeenreii thet tJw function n servea to expr^ee the 
pr^uct of a bet of factora in arithniotical progreabio^ we ha^o 

(*'fn)(aj+2o) - . p + 

-f Wc can couaequcntly exprebs by meana of 

it the product of any jjuiii)j<t of the factora whieh present them- 
•elvcHi m the factorial expruBaiou of sin u. Starting irom the form 

“"Tfi +£)nrO-y-"‘“ *re n in here as before the sign of 

a product of factors i^orrcHponding to the diilerent integer values of 
f, this is thus converted into 

"nG-*"*) "(*»+") "^“G) "(■») 

or a« tiua may alao be written — 
which in virtue of 

nG->)n(-:)-i^„. 


becomeH 


f bln 


m and n are here large and i>oeitiv<% and calculating the second 
factor hy means of the formula for riJi, in this case we have the 
before-men iioned formula 

The gamma or n funotion is t ho so-called second Eulerian integral ; 
the first Euleriau integral^ a'r-i(i ~ •« ppP^ T (p + j), 

is at ouco expressible in terms of r, and is therefore not a new 
funotion to be consideicd. 

16 . Wo have the function defined by its expression os a hyjKjr- 

flu /3 ft. a *4“ 1 . j9» ^ *4* 1 * 

geometric series r.(o, j ^ u -i- 1.2. 3 

this expression of tlie function serves as a definition, if the series 
be finite, or if being lufinito it is conv eigont. Tlte fum'tiou may also 
be defined as a donnito integral ; in other words, if in the integral 

^*sr“ - iw) “ y'dx 

we expand the factor (1 - -iw) ~ ^ in powers of ut, and then integrate 
each term separately by the formula lor the second Eulerian integral, 
the result is 

ra'.DB' rCft' + D.r/y 7',.- 

"r(a'^+ fi') r(«N^'+ 1 1 “ - 

which is 

ra\r/ 9 ' i - ^ a^ 7 ' ^ «'+■!• 7'- >'“» i \ 

“f(?T/8'’) I ^ ■*■ o' + 3 Cl W +1 .1 .2“ 1 

or writing a\ 0 $ y' ^ a, y ^ a, fi respectively, this is ^ 
^ ^ definition is r (a, /3, 7, w)- 


oJ ^ oc^ (1 - x)^ ^ (1 ~ tix) ^dx ; but this is in like 

manner only a definition under tlio ]>ropcr limitationh os to the 
values of a,K 7, «. It is not here eonsidered how the definition is 
to Ik^ exttuidetl ho es to give a meaning to the function Ta, 3, 7. u) 
for all vultu's, say of the parameters a, / 5 , 7, and of the vaiiabU^ v. 
There an* mcludod a large number of special Torms wliicli are either 
algebraio or circular or exponential, for instance r (a, /3, u)- 

(1 -- n) "■ ®, &(• , or which are special transcendents which have l>een 
separately studied, loi instance Bessers functions, the Lcgtixidnaii 
functions presently referred to, scries occurring in the develo^i- 
ment of the reciprocal of the distance between two planets, kc 
16 . There is a cions of functions depending upon a variable or 
variables as, v • . end a ]»arauieter w, sav the function for the para- 
meter n is such that the piotluct of two functions having the 
same variables, muUi]>liod it may Iw by a given funotion of 
the variables, and integrated between glv»*n limits, gives a result 
•^Oor not»-0, according as the parameteis are unequal or equal; 

f CrX„ X,^ daody . . 6 , but fvXhlx not 0 ; tlie admis- 

sible values of the parameters being either any integer values, or 
it may be the roots of a determinate algebraic or transceudental 


eqoationt and the funeliokui Xi he eltbter flgebtaMl of 
tiatisodndititaJU t IW imtMm, mxk 

and n. being inMgors, woibave / eosinai^ 0, ImA 

I /w ' 

1/^ Ahsttttiing the etSstei«6o of the etephnstons 

of a function /or, in a aeries of multiple cosines, WO tiius obtain at 
once the well-known Eensurier series, wherein t{^ ooefieieut >of 

costmc is-*iiiry^^co8 7m,/xdx, The question whether the pm* 

cess is applicable is elaborately t^isonssed in liieinann*s meni(ir 
(1854), Ueoer dU DarBUllba^km etWr Ptm^ion durch eine ingpin^* 
mctriilche JUihe, No. xlL in the collected works. And again we 
have the Legendrian functions, which pmsSnt themselves as the 
coelQicients of the successive powers of a ia the development of 
(l-oa-f X^-1, Xj-as, Xj-»f (a:*^|), Ac, : here m, W 
haiug any positi vo integet^ XwXn dU '^O, 

And wc have also Laplace's functions, Ac. 

t 

Fmictiom m OenerqZ, 

17. In what precedes a review has been given, not by any ipeans 
an exhaustive one, but embracing the most im|K>rtaut kinds of 
known tunctluns ; but there are questions to be considered in 
regard to f uiictiona in general. 

A function of jh + iy hm been built up by means of analytical 
o{>eration8 performed upon x -f iy, (as *f iy)* a;* -f y® -h t.tijey, 
&t\, and the question next referred to has not arisen. But observe 
that, knowing ® + iy, know x and y, and thei*cfore any two 
given functions <p (x, y), (x, y) of x and y wo therefore also know 

Ip (x, y)'ht ^ (Xf y ), and the question is, whether such n function 
of X, y (being known when a;-fiy is known) is to be regarded as a 
fuuetiou of .r + iy; and if not, what is the condition to be satisfied 
in order that ^ (a:, y) 4 t ^ (x, y) may be a function of a; -f iy, 
Cauch}*- at one time considered that the general form was to be 
regarded as a function of a* -f iy, and he introduced the ex^iression 
^‘fonctioii mouogfeno," monogenous function, to denote the more 
restricted form which is the proper function of a; + ty. 

Consider for a moment tne aboVe general fonn, say .r'+iy'— 
<p (^> y) ^ {^t y), where are any real functions of the real 
variables (a?, y) ; or what is the same tiling, assume (.r, y), 
[x, y) ; if these functions have each or either of them more 
thou one value, wo attend only to one value of each of them. We 
may then as before take a?, y to be the coonlinatcs of a point P in 
a plane 0, and a/, y' to bo the coordinates of a j>oint F in a xilane 
nC If for any given values of £p, y the increments of ^ {x, y), 
i|/ (sr, y) corresponding to the indefinitely small real increments 
A, ^ of a;, y lie AA. + B^, Ch + Dk, A,B,C,1) being functions of 
05, y, then if the new coordinates of V ar<‘ ir 4 A, y + X*, tho new 
cooidiiiates of F will be ar'-f AA-f BA, i/4 CA + DA; or P, P' will 
respoetivcdy describe the iudcfmltidy small straight paths at the 
A (^A 4 I5a 

inclinations tau-i~ , tan~t to the axes of a*, of respect- 

ively ; calling tliesi' angles 0, 5^, we have therefore tan 6'— 

7( ^11 tan 0 * order that x' + ty' may be « ^x + ty), a 

function of x4*ty, tho condition to be satisfied is that the incre- 
meiit of 4- iy* shall be proportional to the increment A + tA of 
sc 4>ty, or say that it shall be — (A. 4 tV)(A + iA), A, fi being functions 
of Xf y, but independent of A, A ; wo must therefore havc^ AA + BA, 
CA 4- i)A -• aA - /uA, gA + aA rcsiH*ctively, that is A, B, (J, D — 
A, ~ g, g, A resiH’ctlvely, and the equation for tan 6* thus becomes 

tan ^ ^ ^ ^un 6 * konco wntuig “ tan o, w^hero a is a funo- 

. - , . , j. * * 1 ^ ^ 

tion of ®, y, but mdei>endent of A, A, we have tan 6' « frT;iii~tair 6 * 

that is O' -a + 0 ; or for the given |K>int9 (j-,?/), (it', y'). the path 
of P being at any inclination whatever 0 to the axis of x, the jiath 
of F is at the inclination 0 4- eoiistaiit angle a to the axis or ad ; 
also (AA-gA)*+(gA4'AA)*-(A*4*g*)(A* + A^), the lengtlis of 

the paths are in a constant ratio. 

The condition may be written 8 ( 35 ' -f*'iy')--(A4'fg) (®JJ4- i8y) ; or 

wlmt IS the some thing ^ 8.r + ^ 

dy di/ , , (dy . d'^\ 

(X + fM) (8»+t8y), that is, ^- + i = (x+v). ) 

dad ,d}f , (dad 


-t(A + ig) ; consequently^^ + f ^ j ' thatis, 

dy ^ ~ ^ ’ rfy 3 *' • analytical conditions in order 

that ad 4- iy' hxav bo a function of ar+**y : they obviously imply 

d*jd d*jd' d*t/ dhi' 

dx* Jy<" - 25* 2#“ - and if {S' be a function of «,y, 
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18 * We liHrfe in what juat pretcedea the ordinary l^haTiour of a 
» Mioiion in t!he iieigUbourhood of tiie Value x+iy of tho 

aiMluent or potni * or aay the behaviour hi reganl to a 

point x>¥iy such that tlie fixuotion is in the nuighbourho^xl of this 
|K^t a eoiUinuQUs function of is-f iy (or tiiat uie ^toiut is not a 
point oi dtitcojUifiuiCf/) : the correlative dehuitlou of continuity will 
DC that the function aasntned to have at the given point 

>^4'^ a single finite value, is oontiuuons in the neighbourhood ot j 
this point, when the point describing continuously a straight 

infinitesimal element £ + iAr, the point 4>(x + describes continuously 
a straight infinitesimal element + ; or what is really i 

the same thing, when the function (-I'+fi/) has at the point a | 
difibrontial ooetfioient. i 

19. It would doubtless be possible to give for the continuity of a j 
function pUa-ij/) r less stringent detiuitioii not implying the 
existence of a dillVreutial coefficient ; but wv have this llieory only 
in regal'd to»the functions of a real variable in memoirs by 
Kiemann, Hankel, Dubois Ih^ymmid, Schware, Gillw'rt, Kl<‘iii, anil 
Darboux. The lust-mentioned geometer, iii hia “Mtimoire aiir ks 
fouctiqps discontinues/' Jour, de VJ&rolc NontutJe, t. iv. (1876) 
pp. 57-112, gives (after Bonnet) the following definition of a con- 
tinuous fiinetion (observe that we are now dealing with ival 
quantities only): — tho function /(a*) is continuous for the value 
when h and § being iiositive quantities as small os wo please, 
and $ any positive (^nantity at pleasure l>otweeu 0 and 1, we have : 
for all the values of 8 /(JCyis/i)- /(*<•) less in absolute niagiiitiulc j 
than «; and iuoi*eover yta*) is continuous thioiigh the intenal 
ft'j (sc. > a\„ that is, nearer +oo) when /(.v) is oontiuumis ior | 
eve^ value of x lieta^ecn and ami, h tending to zero through I 
positive values, A) aud (aJo-A) tend to the liuuls/(a:o)»/(A‘i) | 

respectively. It is iwcsible, consistently with this d<*finition, to 
form continmms functions not having in any proper sense a 
differential coetticient, and having other nnoiualous pixipeities; 
thus if Wj, . Ik^ au inliuite senes ot leal positive or 

negative quantities, such that the seiies :Srr^ is absolutely ('oa- 
vergont (t.c,, the sum 2 eacli term being nude positive, is 

convergent), then the function 2 </^(ain is a continuous func- 

tion actually calculable for any assumed value of ,r ; but it is slion n 
ui the memoir that, talciiig x — any eomuieusumble value ^ 

whatever, and then writing a;=^ + h, h indefinitely small, the 

increment of the function is of the form k finite, c nn 

indefinitely small quantity vuniHliing with /< ; theie is thus no 


indefinitely small quantity vuniHli 
term vnr5dng with A, nor eonHecpiently 
See also Hicmann's Memoir Uel>f*r th 


/ any difieveutial co-cfiieicnt. 
harstrUbarkeii, &c. (No. 


xii, in tlie collected works) already referred to 

20. It was necessary to allude to the foivgoing llieory of (as tlu*y I 
may be termed) infinitely discontiniums iuneiions , but the 
ordinary and most iini»ortant functions of analysis are those which | 
are ContiuuouM, except for a finite numbei (or it may he an infinite 
number) of itoints of discontinuity. It is to be obseived tliat n 

S oiut at which the function becomes rn finite la um/uc/u a iMitnt of 
iseontinuity ; u valm* of the variable for wiiicli the uiiictioii 
becomes infinite is, as already mentioned, said fo be an “infinity" 
(or a “ pole ") of tho function ; thus, in tin* case of n rational 
function expressed as a fraction in its least tuiins, it the denomina- 
tor contains a factor (jj-a)*]*, a a real or iiimginnry value, m a 
positive integer, tlien a is said to be an uifimly of the «t-th order 
(and in the particular case it is stdd to be a simjih^ infinity). 

The circular fuuctious tan £r, secsr are instauecs of a function having 
au infinite numl>t‘r of simple infinities 

A rational function is a one-valued function, and in regard to a 
rational function the lufiiiities are tlio only points of discontinuity ; 
but a one-valued fumdion *niay have points of discontinuity of 
a character quite distinct from au infinity : for instance, m 

thdexponential function exp ^ 57 ^^ where a is real or imaginary, 
Ihe value is a point of discontinuity but not an 

infinity; taking w •»* a -t- pc®*, whore p is an indefinitely small real 
positive quantity, tbe value of the function is exp ^ 

exp ^ (COS a ~ 4 sin a), which Is indefinitely large 01 imicfinitely 
amalf according as cos a is positive or negative, and in them'parutiug 
case 008 a 0, and therefore sin a = db 1, it is « cos i ± i sin I | 

which is itdeterminate. If instead of eXp we consider a linear I 


function | Ad-B | 4 - 1 0 + D exp | ♦ then writing 

as before v— a -f the value Is — A - 4 - C, or*-B -+* D, aecoitUnff 

as cos a is negative or positive. As reganls the thedry of one- viduea 
functiOus in general, the memoir by Weierstrass, ** Ziir Theorie 
der eindeutigon analytiseheu FtihOtionen," JSerL Abh. 1876, pp* 
11-60, may be referred to. 

21, A one-valued function ttx vi termini cannot Lave a point 
of discontinuity of tlie kind next referred to ; if the rojjresentative 
point P, moving in any manner whatever, returns to its origii:^ 
position, tho corresimnding point I*' cannot but rolnni to Ito 
oiigiuui position. But oonsider a many- valued function, say an 
n- valued function + of x + ly ; to caoh position of P' 
coricspond n positions, in general all of them dilferent, of P'. 
But the ivoint r may be sucli that (to take the most siinple case) 
two of tlie cones])ondiug iHvints I*' coineido with each otlier, say 
such a |x>Kltioii of r is at V, then (using fur greater distinctness a 
ditferent letter *W' instead of V') coiTcsjiouanig thcixd-o we have 
two coiiicidtuit jxiints (W), and w-2 other jmiiits'W'; Y is then a 
hranch-point ( Vcrzweigungspunkt). Taking for P any |>olut which 
is not a braiich>][>oint, tlnui in the utughbouniood of this value each 
of the n functions (v'-f fy' is a continuous function of a;4-tV» and by 
what precedes, ifP doserihing au infinitely small closed curve (or 
oval) iciiiru to its oiigiual position, then each of the comspondi^ 
X»oints V dt‘sciibing a corresponding indefinitely small oval wiu 
icturii (o its oiigiiiol }N>sition. But iningiiic the oval described by 
1* to bo gradually enlarged, ho that it comes to pass through a 
biaiicli-puiiit V; the ovals desciibeil by two of tho corresponding 
}K)iuts y' will gitiduallv apju'ouch each other, and will come to 
unite at the point (\V\ <*uch oval then sharx^ening itself out so 
tiiat the two form togcthci a figure of eight. And if we imamna 
the oval described by V to be still further enlarged so us to iiieludo 
within it the point V, then tho figure of eight, loKiug the crossin|U 
will be at first an hour-glass form, or twice-indenloii oval, and 
ultimately in form an ordiuury oval, but having tlie character of a 
twofold oval; 1 c , to the oval dehc.iibed by P (aud winch surrounds 
the branch-point V) tluuv will correspoiid this twofold oval, and 
n 2 onefold ovals, in such wise Unit to a given XKisitlou of P on its 
oval theie corrt snond two iMjints, 8a> P/, P/, on the twofold oval* 
and n 2 ]miuts !*/» • • • i n', each on its owrn onefold oval. And 
then as P vlcsenhing its oval rotnrus to its original i>osition, the 
Xamit P/ desciibiitg a portion only of th© twofold ovnl, will ]>asa 
to the original j>osUiou of P/, while the i>oiiit P/ di'sciibing the 
lemaiiiiug >K»tioii of the twofold oval will x>*w» io fho on 'ioal 
p<»sitioii of P/ ; the other x>»'auts P/, , , 1*/, deaenbing eacli of 
them its own onefold ovnl, will return each of them lo its original 
position. Aud It is easy to uiidiu stand liow, when th© oval 
deM'iibed h) P suiiounds two or luoie of the binuch-}>oints V, th© 
couuspuuding curves for P' may he a system of mnuifold ovals, 
hueh tlint liic sum of the innnifoldiicss is idW’ays-i- ??, and to con- 
c<‘ive in u general way the hehuviour of the coiiCHXHmdiiig xiomts 
P and P. 

Wilting for n luomeiit a- -t a'+iv' — 'W, the branch -jx>ints 

aie tin* ]>omts of contact of narullel langeuts to the curve ^{u, v) — 
0, a hue through a cusp (hut not a lino through a node), being 
ie<*koncd as a tangent ; that is, if tliis bo a cuive of tin* order n 
and class m, with 3 nodes and k casjis, the number of branch- 
points is-=-yn + #f, that is, it is - n’* - - 23 - 2/f, or if 

J (a - 1 ) (/i - 2 )- 3 - be the drjincnci/y then the ilumlier is 

2// ~ 2 + 2p 

To illustrate the tlicory of the ?i-valiied algebraical fuiiction. 
X* 4- iif of the eom]»leA vuriabhj ,/'4 /?/, liieniann introduces th© 
notion of a .surface conixiosed <»f eoiueidoiit xdanes or sheets, such 
that the transition from oin* sheet to another is made iit tho branch* 
|M)ints, and that the n sheets form tog(*ther a multiply-connected 
surface, wdiieh can bo by cross-euj.a (Quersi'hiutte), eonverted into 
a simx»ly-conm‘Cted surface ; the 4i-v«lued function becomes 

thus a ouc-valued function of eonsideied as belonging to a 

X»oint oil some deteimiiiate sheet of the surface : and ux>on such 
eoiisideratiuub he founds the wliol© th(*orv of the functions which 
anso from tJie intcqratwn of the dilfereutial cxxiressions dejiciiding on 
tho n- valued algebraical fniictiuri (that is, any ii rational algebmicai 
finietioii w'hatever) of the iudejiemlcnt variable, establishing aa 

i iart of tlie investigatioii the theory of th© iuul1dx>l© 6-functions, 
lut it W'ould be difficult to give a further account of these iuvcstl- 
gatioiis. 

The CaUulm of Fiinetxons. 

22. The so-called Calculus of Functions, as considered chiefly by 
nen»chol and Babbage and D© Morgan, is not so much a theory of 
functioiiH as a theory of the solution of functional ©qiiatioub , or, as 
iMjrhaiis should ratlier be said, th© solution of functional equations 
by means of known functions, or symbols^ — the epithet known 
licing here used in reference to tho actual slat© of analysia Thus 
for a functional qguation <px 4* 4fy^<p(xy), taking tho logarithm as 
a known fum'tiou th© solution is log x; or if the logarithm is 
not taken to be a known function, then a solution may be obtained 
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^ ; blit the csta 

bliftliiTK'nt of the properties of the fun^'tioii logarilliiii to he 

tireviouHly nnknuwti) would not ho eonsKlered as coining within 
the theory. A olass of equations Bpenally couaiderecl i.s where 
being given iunetions of r, the unknown function 
la to b« deterimned by TneriiiH of a given relation between a*, ^-r, 

; in fnirtieiilai the given ndation may be between 
flr, ^.r, t!ii» can be at onro reduced to equatioiia of finite 

diffcrcTiceB ; for writing ‘ ''^e have 

giving and therefore also j*, each of them as a function of 71 ; 
and thfui writing <paj' wdll be. the same function of u -4 1 , 

and tin givi n jrlation ih again an equation of finite 
differences in and n; vrv have thus ipx, as a 

fiuieliori of w, tlifit i«, of *r. Ah regards the equation 
consideied in itself njtart froiri what precedes, ohHCrve that this is 
saliHfnMl hy willing 'a*‘(a*), or the question of solving this 
equation ot riinie ditbuences ism fai t identical with that of finding 
the 7 i-lh funetion o'* (.»■), wdiere. a(x) is a given function of .r. It of 
coiuse depends on the form of a(.r) whether tins question admit.s 
of solution III any proper sense , thus, for a function such as log«r, 
tin* a*th logaritiim is (‘xqiressible in its original function logV, 
(■»log log ... a*), and not in any otlier form. Hut theie aic 

forms, for instance ^ where the u-th function a"a 5 is a 

c 4 (hi 

function of the like form aV ^ » io which the actual value 

can be expn* 8 sod as a function of n , if o he such a form, then 
wliatev<*r may he, is a like form, lor w<’ obviously have 
(pa^<p~K The dclerminaiion of the w-tli function i.s in 
fact a leading ipicstion in the cnlculus of functions 

It 18 to ho observcil tlmt coiisideuiig the case of two variables, if 
for instance o(c, y) denote n given function <»f x, i/, the notation 
y) i« altogether nieiiningless , in onb't to gencialize the 

S iiestion ws* requiie an extended notation wheiein a single tunc- 
onal symbol is used to <leJiot<* tw^o fimctioiiH of the two vaiinhles, 
thus .v)*“a(e, //), //), a and fi given functiouH ; w*ritiiig 

IVom sh or t n eH.s .r^ //), y), then <y^x, y) will denote 

?/j), that is, two fuiudioiis a(u*,, //|), /3(ri, y/j), say these are 
?/a t y) denote ?/a)> soon, so that i/) 

will liavo a di'lerminati* meaning. And the like is obviously the 
case in leganl to any number of varifib]e.s, the single functional 

S mibol denoting in oacli (jase a set of functions equal in iiunibci to 
le variiiblcH. (A. (’A ) 

FUNDS, FUNDINO SYSTEM. Soe National Debt. 
FUNEN. Sue Dknmahk. 

FUNEllAL IIITKS, coromimieH attontling the burial, 
burning, or disjioaal otiiorwuso of the dead. 

Tile jirovalcut inoiles of disposal are very various. The 
rudest is that of certain nomadic tribes, who, from the exi- 
gency of their wandering life, Hiinply expose their dead, un- 
less thecustoin of some tribosin modoriv diiiuca be still ruder, 
who, like the ancient Ichthyopliagi, throw their dead into the 
Bca, and think they have thus got nd of corpse and ghost to 
gethor. In exposing the dead, various rules prevail : somo 
leave them whore they die and move their own camji on to 
other hunting grounds ; others, like the Wanyainwe.si, carry 
them a little ilistance into the forest and leave them to bo 
devoured by beasts of jiroy; while othei-s still, like the 
Kttintchadules, refine upon this practice, and keep sjiecial 
dogs for the purpose of consuming the dead, reconciling 
themselves to this custom by the doctrine that they who are 
oaten by dogs hero will drive fine dogs in tlie other W'orld. 
IVobubly the straits of war explain the practice of the 
Latookus of Zanzibar, who bury their dead, but make it a 
rule to leiivi* tliose slam hi battle to bo devoured by wild 
beasts wheio they lie. The custom of exposure has survived 
among cultured nations in the case of the Parsces, who bring 
their dead to certain round towers, called towers of silence, 
to bo eaten by vultures which make these towers their 
dwelling-places. There is evidence that a more startling 
mode of disposal still is sometimes practised. Certain 
tribes of the ancient Scythians are said to have eaten their 
dead, and Burton says that at Dahomey the bbdy of a person 
killed by lightning is not buried like others, but is hacked 


in pieces and eaten by the priests. Skertchley says they 
do not actually eat it, but only make believe to do so ; but 
the make-believe is probably a survival of what was once 
the reality. 

Next to exposure, burial is the simplest method of di%, 
posal, and it is the most widespread, being common alike 
to the lowest and the highest forms of culture. Burial 
likewise has its varying customs, from laying the body in 
natural holes or caves to erecting over it majestic tem- 
ples. A common practice is simply to lay the body out«^pu 
the ground and pile stouas, or, as among the Moors, prickly 
‘ thorns, over it, to keep off beasts. The use of the coffin is 
no sure test of culture, for while some of the rudest peoples 
lay the dead in a hollowed trunk or a boat, the Mahometan 
nations use nothing of the kind. Nor is the possession of 
fixed burying places a better index to the stage of develop- 
ment, for while many primitive tribes have Stated buri^ 
]>lace8, the more advanced Mexicans had none. Some 
American tribes bury their children in a separate graveyard 
from adiilt«i, and others bury them by the waysidiP that 
their souls may enter into persons passing by. 

llefinements upon ordinary burial are the practices of 
first burning the dead, or embalming them, or drying 
them on trees or artificial scaffolds, before burying them. 
That plain burial is the earlier custom, and that these 
other more elaborate and costly fashions are later en- 
graftmonts upon it, seems to be proved by the fact that 
many nations adopt more than one custom, and that, 
while they only bury their women, they first bum or dry 
their men. The ancient Colchians suspended the corpses 
of men in trees, but their women they buried. The Gonds 
and Bhils of India, who have adopted under Hindu influ- 
ences tlio practice of burning, still bury their women, while 
the Todas burn all now, except children tiie victims of in- 
fanticide, whom they bury. The Muddikers, who bury, burn 
lepers, probably from sanitary reasons ; and certain tribes 
who burn bury the lightning-struck on the spot where they 
fall The Ivaliiuicks follow all modes : their usual custom 
is exposure; but they also burn, or bury, or throw the 
corpse into the water, or under a heap of stones, or build 
a hut over it, according to what the jiriest declares to be 
most suitable to the condition of the deceased. 

Another ]>oint of interest in burying is the position of the 
body m the grave. Home bury their dead lying, others 
sitting, and there i.s a remarkable consensus of custom for 
the practice of laying tlie body east and west, sometimes 
with the head to the east and sometimes to the west. This 
cuhfoin is evidently due originally to solar symbolism, and 
the head is turned to the east or to the west, according as 
the dead are thought of in connexion with the sunrise, the 
reputed home of deity, or with the sunset, the reputed 
region of the dead. This practice, however, though nearly 
universal, is not absolutely so, for some tribes lay their dead 
north and south ; and others, like the Bongos, bury men with 
I the face to the north and women with the face to the south; 
while if one of the Wnuyamsvem in Africa happens to die 
abroad, he is buried facing his native village. 

I The necessary act of disposing of the corpse has alwaya 
been accompanied by ceremonies expressive (1) of affection 
I for the deceased or grief for his loss; (2) of present interest 
in and solicitude for his welfare ; (3) of a certain mysterit 
ous fear of him in his present state ; and (4) of affootionate 
remembrance of him. Those ceremonies vary much under 
different changes of culture, yet have all the aamo central 
elements. 

Among primitive nations the most common ceremonial 
expressions of grief are simple exaggerations of the natural 
expressions of the emotions, — a carelessness as to usual com- 
' forts, and a positive distracting agony. Fasting, neglecting 
, the haiC) wearing ragi or sackcloth, sitting in ashes, ^daubing 
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oneself with nmd or pi^ent, are almost universal examples 
of the one ; while wringing the hands, tearing the hair, 
shaving the head, beating the breast, are common examples 
of the other. The New Zealanders daub themselves with 

8 d pigment and gash their bodies with broken shells. The 
awaians gash themselves, knock out front teeth, cut off 
a finger joint or an ear, and on the death of a king the 
nation feigns universal madness, and murders, robs, and 
commits all manner of crimes, as a ceremonial expression 
sorrow which has driven them frantic. Singing 
laments, playing plaintive music, dancing funeral dances, 
are not unusual expressions of grief, though it is probtible 
that the music continuously kept up at the wakes of the 
Celts and other nations was meant to ward off evil sjiirits. 

The most niteresting funeral rites, however, are those 
which express men’s ideas of the jiresent state, and tlieir 
solicitude for the present welfare, of the deceased. There 
is no nation which does not believe that the soul con- 
tinues to exist after its separation from the l)od 5 % in 
anotlttr world like the present, but iiivisible. Al.iny of the 
funeral rites of the nations arc determined by the belief 
that death is a journey of the soul from this world to that 
other, and are meant to provide necessary eutcrtainmciit for 
the dead on the way, or even after arrival Meat, drink, 
weapons, liglit, musical instruments, horses, money, servanth. 
wives, are among the most usual tilings buried witli the body 
The Crouds even leave toothpicks with it. The Aztecs laid 
a waterbottlo beside the dead to bo used on the way to 
Mictlan, the land of the dead. The North American Indian 
buries with the dead a kettle and jiiovisions, l>o\v and 
arrows, a ]>air of moccasins, with a spare piece of deerskin 
to patch them if they wear out, and sinews of deer to sew 
the patches on with. The Laplanders lay beside the corpse 
flint, steel, and tinder to supply light for the dark journey. 
The Chippowas light tires on the grave for four nights after 
the funeral, for guidance on the journey, which they think 
leists four days. The Karens give the deceased at the grave 
explicit instructions as to the relations of tilings in space 
being reversed in the next world. Taking a stick, tliey 
throw it to the north and say that is tlio south, nud taking 
another, they throw it to the south and say that is the 
north. The Mexicans gave several slips of jiaper to tlie 
deceased, to .serve as passports, taking him in '>ii( cession past 
a precipice, a sor})ent, and a crocodile. The obolus which 
the Greeks put in tlie dead man’s mouth to jmy Charon, 
and the coin the Irish place in liis hand, are well known. 
It is a lino touch of the Greoiilaiiders to bury with a 
child a <log to guide liim, lor they say a dog will find 
hifl way anywhere The North American Indian buries Ins 
“medicine” with him to take him to the happy hunting- 
grounds. The Nt»rsc warrior had his horse and armour 
laid in the grave with him that he might ride to Valhalla 
in full panoply. 

Graver sacrifices, of animals, wives, ancl slaves, for the 
permanent use of the deceased in the next world, have jirc 
vailed at one period or another among most nations of Asia, 
Africa, and America. They arc cons])icuuusly absent from 
the Semitic peoples, though even among them a trace is 
found in the Arab custom of leaving the <lead man’s camel 
to die on his grave. Of human funeral sacrifices, Hindu 
Iputtco is the best known instance. Tlie Fijians strangle 
wives, slaves, and friends to attend the deceased. The 
Dyaks of Borneo make head-hunting a main business of 
this life, under the impression that every person whose head 
they secure will serve them in the next. A kind of suttee 
by symbol still survives in certain nations when the sacrifice 
itself is abolished. The Cbinoso make paper images of 
sedan bearers and the like, and fly them in the wind over 
the grave, thus despatching them after the dead man to 
serve hJki ; and the Japanese, with vAom at one time it was 
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the custom for 20 or 30 slaves to kill themselves by “ hari« 
kari” with the dead, substitute images in modern times; and 
the Quakeoltlis of North America rested the widow’s head 
on the burning cori^se, and then dragged her out half dead. 
Treasure buried with the dead was meant also for their 
use. In ;^^adrtgascar as much as 1 1,000 dollars were laid in 
the tomb of a prince. The principle that lies at the root 
of those sacrifices is the prevalent belief in object souls as 
W'cll as animal souls. The soul of the warrior rode upon 
the soul of his horst% and wielded the soul of his weapon. 

Many of the primitive funeral rites seem dictated by a 
certain awe or fear of the ghost, and a wish to get it well away. 
Lane mentions a practice among modern Egyptians of turn- 
ing the cori».so round and round so as to make it giddy, that 
it might not know where it was going. For the same end, 
a[)paiontly, the Santals carry the body three times round 
the pile. The Karens walk round the bier in opposite 
directions three limes, each time exchanging candles they 
have in their hands, and then bid the ghost depart in peace, 
ami to make more sure of his departure, destroy the village 
wlu‘ro the death occurred. From a similar desire to con- 
fuse the ghost, the Orconlanders take the body out by a 
window instoail of the door, and tlie Siamese break out a 
new ojiening in the wall to take it tliroiigh, and then carry 
it three times roiiml the garden. The Siberians fling a red- 
hot stmie after the corpse, and the Brandenburg peasants 
j»uur out a pail of water after it, to prevent it returning, 
'rhe Pomeranians leave some straw behind in the graveyard 
that tlie soul may rest contented there ; while the Bongos on 
leaving the hnnal jilace shoot arrow.sat a votive stake they 
elect on the grave, uiul leave the arrow's .sticking in the 
w'ood. The Australians take olF the nails of the corpse and 
tic its hands, l(‘st it scrape its w'ny out again. 

The allcctionate commemoration of tlio decoascid takes 
many forms, from simply mourning for a definite period up 
to periodical fiineial feasts, the erection of memorial images, 
the jireservation of the relics as instruments of aiiper- 
huinan pow'er, and the worship of the Manes. The natives 
of Dahomey keep up intcrronrse with the departed by 
killing a slave fiom time to time, whose soul is supposed to 
go to the dead w ith the news of the living. The Guinea 
negroes used to k( ej) the bones of tlieir friends in chests and 
go occasionally and hold conversation with them. The 
uMandun women in North America take food year by year 
to their dead kinsfolk, whose skulls have been preserved in 
circles of 100 on the jirairie. Funeral feasts ])revail exten- 
sively in America, Africa, and Asia, and arise jiartly, like 
onr own anniversary dinners, from a simple desire to do 
honour to the dead, but jiartly also from the belief that the 
dead particijiiite in the good cheer. They arc not merely 
commemorative but eomiimnion meals. Ihinoral games 
were probably, like the elaborate dressing of the dead in 
Brazil and other ] daces in the robes of their patron saints 
or deities, merely designed to show respect. 

To come now' to the more cultured peoples, the Greeks 
either buried or bund their dead. The body was anointed, 
crowned with flowers, dressed handsomely and usually in 
white, laid out in a bed of state wdtli an obolus in its mouth 
for Charon and a honeycake for Cerberus, These offices 
w'cre ]»ei formed by the female relations. The kinsfolk 
gathered round the bed, and lamented and tore their 
clothe.s and hair. On the third day after death the body 
was carried out by the friends in a coffin, usually of earthen 
ware, before sunrise, — men walking before it, women, at- 
tended by the hired mourners, behind, — and was buried out- 
side the town. A monument with inscription was raised 
over the grave. All who took part in the funeral needed 
to be purified before they could again enter the temples of 
the gods. FuTiernl sacrifices were offered on the third, ninth, 
and thirtieth days after. On the last of these days stated 
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mourning ended^ and the relatives might appear in public 
again. It was customary afterwards to visit the tomb and 
leave garlands, and burn meals as offerings to the dead. 

The Roman ceremonies wore analogous. Burial was the 
earlier custom. Burning was not general tdl the republic, 
but was universal under the empire ; the preparation of the 
body for burial or cremation was performed by a hired body 
caJled jMdlmclorea. The corpse was dressed in its best, — if 
a magistrate, in oflicial robes ; and if he had while alive 
been crowned, then wearing the crown. In early times the 
burial took place at night, but in later times this was the 
practice only of the poor who could not afford a funeral 
display. On the eighth day the body was carried to the grave 
in a stone ooliin on a wooden, or in some coses a golden, bier, 
amid music and lamentation, and sometimes mimic repre- 
sontations </f tlie life and merits of the deceased by prufes- 
sic»nal [iJoyers. The sons of the deceased went veiled, and the 
women beat their breasts. When the body was burned, oil, 
porfurnes, ornaments, and everything supposed to be agree- 
able to the deceased were thrown into the hre. On returning 
from the funeial friends were [mriliod by sprinkling them- 
selves with water or stepping over a fire. Mouining lasted 
nine days, and on the ninth a funeral sacrificial feu&t was 
cclebnited, sometimes with games and gladiatorial combats. 

1'ho futieml rites of ancient Egypt were too elaborate to 
bo doKcribcd here. Their chief peculiarities were the em- 
balming of the body and the judgment of the dead before 
burial. It is an error to suppose the embalm ing took place 
in order to preserve the body for a futuie state, for there 
is no evidence that the Egyi»tians behoved in the resuriec- 
tion of the body, and embalimng CDuld not have reference 
to that belief if they did, for the whole body was not pre- 
served, but some of the most jm])ortaijt internal parts wore 
taken out first ; besides, tliey embalmed not only men, but 
the lower animaLs also. The mummy was often kept in 
the house a whole year before being buried, and during 
that interval feasts were held in honour of the dead, and 
the tomb was being t>reparecl. Then the case was taken out, 
set on a hearse, taken by a sledge to tlie sacred lake of the 
Home, across which it was carried in a boat by a boatman 
called Charon, and then deposited in the tomb outlie other 
side. Before being allowed to cross, however, the judgment 
of the dead took jdace before forty-two judges summoned 
for the purpose ; any one w^as allowed to bring forward any 
accusatiou agaiust the deceased, and if he had led an evil 
life burial was refused. If there was no accusation, then 
the relatives ceased lamenting and pnaioimccd encomiums, 
enlarging not on his descent, as among the Ureek.s, but on 
his personal merits. The denial of burial w^as not per- 
petual, liowever, its duration being measured by the extent 
of the crimes of tlie deceased. A gold or silver plate w^as 
put into the mouth of the mummy, not as a fee to the ferry- 
man, but as a passport or certificate of good character. 

The Kussians have a similar custom of putting a passport 
(in their case a paper one) into the hand of the deceased as a 
testimonial of his virtue, to bo shown to Peter at the gate of 
heaven. IMore curious still are the custom of the Badages of 
the Nilghcrry i I ills, who Jet loose u scape calf at tlie grave 
to take avva> the ch^ad man’s sins, and the practice men- 
tioned by llrand as [irevailiiig in Wales at ono time, of em- 
ploying sin-eaters, men who receive a loaf over the corpse, 
and eating it lake ujvon them nil the sins of the deceased. 

The Mahometans bury tlieir dead usually on the day of 
death. The propliet forbade wailing, but this prohibition 
is generally neglected. Even hired wailing women are 
employed by some, who wail during all the time the corpse is 
in the house and on the w^ay to the grave ; parts of the 
Koran are recited by religious officials in the house. In the 
funeral procession the male relatives go in frdnt of the bier, 
and are preceded by four or six poor old meu, mostly blind, 
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who chant the profession of faitb, and followed by four or 
six schoolboys who chant passages from a poem descriptive 
of the last judgment; while the female relatives com^ 
behind the bier, accompanied by the wailing women with 
their tambourines, and cry and shriek, and celebrate th| 
praises of the deceased. If the dead man was rich, then 
several camels follow bearing bread and water to give the 
poor at the tomb, and last of all comes a buffalo to be 
slaughtered there for the same purpose. The bier is then 
brought to the mosque, laid in the usual place of pra(^6r, 
with the right side towards Mecca; and the imam standin^at 
its left side, with the people behind him, recites the funeral 
service, after which ho calls upon those present to give 
their testimony respecting the dead, and they reply, “ He 
was of the virtuous.” The body is then laid in the tomb, 
and is there instructed in the answers to be given to ques- 
tions, such as Who is God, and who is his apostle ? which 
the angels are expected to put. 

Christian rites are marked by high reverence for the body, 
due to the belief in its future resurrection. Under Chfiatian 
influence cremation gradually disappeared from Europe, 
northern and southern alike, and burial became universal, 
as being more expressive of the truth held so precious. 
Clinstians bury in separate places of tlieir own, which, ex- 
cept among Presbyterians and other sections of Protestants, 
have been usually consecrated for the purpose by a special 
ceremony. Interment in churches of favourite martyrs 
and apostles was at one time much sought after, and bad 
to be repeatedly forbidden by ecclesiastical councils. 
Bishops and distinguished churchmen or laymen were some- 
times allowed to be buried in the church, only not near the 
altar. Among the early Christians the washing and anoiut- 
iiig ot the body for the burial were not done by hired 
])ersons, but w^ore counted a work of love, done by friend 
for friend, and by the charitable for the poor and the 
stranger. The body was swathed in white, decked some- 
times with the insignia of office or pcisonal ornaments, 
jduced in a coffin and laid out in the church or in the 
chamber of death for friends to come and take a last look 
at it. Three or four days usually elapsed between the death 
and burial, and vigils were held with prsiyers and hymn- 
singing. Hired mourners w^ere fui bidden. The funeral 
took place by dny, for, Chiisliau death being a victory, 
it was meant to give the procession the aspect of a triumph ; 
for which reason those who took part in it curried branches, 
not of cypress, as among the Romans, but of palm and 
olive. Evergreen loaves were strewn on the coffin, but the 
practice of crowning the head with wreaths was forbidden, 
as savouring of idolatry. Lamps and torches, however, 
were soniotimos carried. The body was borne on a bier, and 
c<»vored with a pall costly in proportion to the rank of the 
deceased. It was laid in the grave with face upward and 
feet to the east, in token of the resurrection at the coming 
again of the Sun of Righteousness. A service took place 
at the grave, and, as a rule, does so still among most 
Christians. In Scotland this was abolished at the Reforma- 
tion, as being liable to bo mingled with superstitious ideas, 
and a service and exhortation in the church were recom- 
mended instead, but this i.s seldom practised. Christian 
burial in consecrated ground, and with a religious service, 
was denied by canon law to all who were not Christians, ty 
excommunicated persons, suicides, criminals, usurers, schis- 
matics, heretics, and, among Roman Catholics, even un- 
baptized children of Christian parents. The eucharist 
was celebrated at the grave as early as the 4th century; 
and for some centuries, in spite of rejioated prohibition 
by ecclesiastical councils, the practice pi^evailed in West 
Africa, Gaul, and the East, of placing the consecrated 
bread itself, steeped in wine, in the lii)s of the dead. An- 
other practice, whichohas indeed the sanction BasU» 
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WM not nnoomihon, that of burying tho eucharistic bread 
with the dead* Special prayers were offered for the aoul of 
the departed, and the priests, and afterwards other frionds, 
gave the corpse the last kiss of peace. See Cremation. 

^ For desorn>tion8 of the* funeral rites of different nations the rea<lcr 
Uuy bo referred to general works on ethnography, such as Dr 
Rowrl Brown’s Bcices of ; Herbert 8t>eiicer'8 Deacriptive 

Sociology ; Prichard’s Bt^^archca i'iUo the Pkymeal Iliatory of Man\ 
Fr. Mullei’a AUqc'irieiTtc Ethmgraphic\ Waitz’e dcr 
NcUur* Volker; Klemm's Allgcmeinc CuUiirgeschkhic der Mcnaehhcit ; 
anymore pariiculavly to Porcacehi, PuncraH antichi di divc^*si 
pdfuli e natiomi^ Ven. 3754 ; Muret, CMmonics funihres de toutes 
iM.iiorvt^ Paris, 1677 (Rngh^h translation by Loiiain, IGSii) ; Fey- 
deau, IliU. gitiiraU aes ii^sagea fmUbrea ct des s^pultun's des }>€uplcs 
aniens f Paris, 1858, 3 vols. ; De Gubernatis, Stona pnjmlarc degli 
ttsi funehri Indo^Kuropei^ 1878 ; Tegg, 7’Ar Last Acty London, 
1876 ; and Sountag, Die TodtaihestattuTigy Halle, 1878. For Uie 
funeral customs of the Bengal tribes rofei(‘n(;o may bo made to Dal- 
ton’s Ethnology of Bengal ; for those of the AiiU'rit‘an races, to 
Bancroft’s Native Jlaees of the Pacific Staten of America ; and for 
interpretations of funeral rites, to Tyloi’vS Primittvc OulturCy vol. 
ii., and Spencer’s q/ Sociology, S])eueer not only tioelb 
of tho origin and meaning of funeial rites, but strives to deduce 
all relljgions ideas and institutions out of those rites as tlieir original 
source. For claKsical lites see Guhdiard, Funfrailhs . . . dis 
BomainSy Orecs, &c , Lyons, 1581, Aleursins, De fuvere Orccorum 
et Roinanoriimy Hague, 1604; Gutherius, De Jure Man him y I’aiis 
1613 ; Kirehmann, De funcribus Bomanonnoy Hainbuig, 1000 ; 
Stackelberg, J>ie Gtahcr dcr Hillencny Beibn, 1887, niul IWckti’s 
Ohariclen and Oallus \ and for eaily Chiistian rites, (lietser, l)c 
Fanerc ChnstianOy Ingoldst., 1613; Dunind, Rationale Dirinoram 
Oficium, composed in tJic 18th century, nnd lirfct published at Mainz, 
1459 ; Bingham’s Antignitica of the Christian Chart h^ book wm ; 
and AngUhti’s (Jhriathehe Archao/ogiey Bd. i\. For Knglish eere- 
monies see Agard. Dethiek, Holland, kc , “ On aiitimnty of 
ceremonies nsednt runerals,” iii Heariie’s (*olltcfi<m ; Biand's /bpn- 
lar Antiquities ; Strutt’s Manners and (Uistoms. Weiiihold lias 
treated of early Gennan eustonis in Du hiidiiiMlu TodtiniKstat- 
tung ill Jkutaehlandy Vienna, 1809. (.1. 

FUNFHAUS, Funfhaubel, forinorly Han(ikni>knijs- 
SEN, a ilourisliing and populous auburb to the Houtb-wost 
of Vienna, forming, along with Seclishans proper and 
lludulfsheim, the commissariat of Sochsliaus, and trending 
in a westerly direction towards Schonbruun. The piincipal 
manufactures are silk, satin, velvet, and cotton fabrics, 
Ilaugundenlisseii was a village belonging to the Harnabito 
college of St Michael at Vienna, The [)opulation, which 
in 1869 numbered 27,065, had increased in J872 to 
36,388. 

FUN FKF ROTTEN, Hung. Pcca, a royal free city of ITuii- 
gary, capital of the vAniiogye or county of Baraiiya, is situ- 
ated on the declivity of Mount Mecsek, and on the railway to 
MuhAcs, 105 miles S.S.W. of Huda, 46'‘ 6' N. lat., 18' 13' E. 
long. It is one of the oldest and finest towns in Hungary, 
and is the seat of a bishop and of the county administration. 
It consists principally of a public stpiare, and a main street 
extending about five miles in length. Amongst the note- 
worthy buildings are the cathedral, said to have been 
founded by St JStephen of Hungary in 1009, and reputed 
to be the oldest church in the kingdom, the bishop’s palace, 
the county and town halls, several churches and monasteries, 
a public hospital, the theatre, an ecclesiastical seminary, 
a high-class gymnasium, and other educational establisli- 
ments. Fuufkircheri has manufactories of woollen-cloth, 
flannels, rosogUo, oil, leather, and paper, and also carries on 
a considerable trade in tobacco, gall nuts, and wine. The 
^population in 1870 amounted to 23,863, chiefly Catholics, 
by nationality tho greater number are Magyars, the re- 
mainder Germans and Croatians. In former times Filnf- 
kirchon was of much greater relative importance than at 
present. According to tradition it existed in the time of the 
Romans. In the Frankish-Qerman period it was known 
under the name of Quinquo Ecclesice ; its bishopric was 
founded in 1009; in 1543 it was taken by the Turks, who 
retained possession of it till 1686. On the 18th June 1849 
it was (Occupied by tho Austrians ui^er General Nugent. 
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FUNGUS (Qr. /auai 7 V> whence are derived mycetes^ 
employed as a termination to the names of certain orders oif 
fungi, and also the term mycttologyy or more commonly 
mycology^ the science of fungi) is the name ap]died to 
a distinct class of cellular cryptogams or Thalhphyta. 
Though 08 plants tho class is well marked by the invariable 
absence of chlorophyll, and consequently of the pLysi^ 
logical phenomena attending its presence and action, it is 
not 80 at some points, where a dubious border exists 
between it and the lower members of tho animal kingdom. 

Tho vegetative body or thallus of fungi consists of fili- 
form, cellular elements called hypha\ lu one group, the 
J^hyconiycetes^ tho liypha usually consists of a single densely 
brandling cell ; but iu most cases it is oonqioaed of a 
series of cells placed end on end. These hjq^hm ramify 
laterally inueh more frequently than dichotoniously, and the 
usual mode of g^rowth is by an apical cell which divides 
transversely ; but iu tho bodies of tho larger fungi inter- 
calary growtii also occurs (as iu Mhizomorpha snbierretnea)^ 

A single hypha forms the complete thallus of the simpler 
fungi called Jlg^diomyceteay llapUmiyceteSy Jrc., but the 
bodies of tho larger (compound) fungi ore composed of a 
Colony of hyphto, usually densely interwoven, more rarely 
running in parallel lines, but always more or less firmly 
adhering together. In many fungi (iM in the stalk of the 
DhitHoideiVy tliD ]>ileus of linssuhty and Litriariasy in Merotiay 
and in tho iwridia of the Lycopcrdacca^) the fully developed 
tissue consists of polyhedral cells, closely packed, and bear- 
ing resemblance to parcnrhymit. Him texture, however, 
coiisibts of ordinary hyplue, which, through [iressure from 
adjacent parts, have been forced to assume this form. It 
bears tho name ol jiseuda-parenvh yma , 

The Myxamycifvs are tho only largo group of organisms 
usually clas.sed with fungi whicli cannot be described as 
consisting of hyphio, ThcKSo differ in so many ways and so 
widely from any fungal or indeed vogetable structures that 
a sepurato coiwideralioii of tlieir position is necessary (see 
Order V.). Other exceptions of a minor natuie have been 
made of such organisms as /formiaritiniy C rypiocomtSy <kc., 
but it iH now the general belief that these uic merely repro- 
ductive bodies of inoro perfect fungi. Tho ci‘lls of fungal 
hyphiu aru of many shapes, but the usual one is long and 
cylindrical, and the other shapes are more or less modifica- 
tions of this. The structure and growth of the fungal cell 
agree in general with those of tho vegetable cell as it occurs 
elsewhere. At tho same time no group iu the vegetable 
kingdom exhibits so many minor divergent histological 
cliaracters— a condition wdiich serves to mark its boundaries 
as a class of vegetables with great distinctness. 

The Ceil-Mcvih7'(tHc , — lu the numerous fungi which de- 
velop rapidly and have a short existence in the adult 
state, the cell wall is thin, tender, and structureless ; but 
wdieii a plant of this kind is accidentally checked in its 
expansion, the result is the production of thick, homo- 
geneous, uustratilied membranes. On tho other hand, the 
cell-wall of the more ]>erHisteut 8]>ecieft early acquires con- 
siderable thickness, which, in the adult state, often bq 
iiicroases that the cell has the appearance of a solid cylinder. 
These thick mernbranos vary from a woody to a gelatinous 
consistency, and are composed sometimes of more than 
one layer. In the Polyporeiy 27ieiep/ioray JSoviatay Geaatery 
Ttdostomay Jrc., the cell-walls often exhibit (either after 
simple immersion in water or on the application of chemical 
reagents) at least two layers, the outer firmer and often 
coloured, the inner softer and clearer. The cohesion of the 
filaments in these larger plants is brought about by their 
oeiiig densely interwoven, and also by the firm union and 
to a certain extent the amalgamation of the outer layers of 
the membmDes. Spiral and ring-shaped thickenings are to 
be found in the capillitium cells of Batarrea and Podaxon 
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carcm&matu^ and pits are of ronstanfc occurrcncD in eorre- 
Rpondiiig cells of the Lyrnper<Jar€ft\ and in the filaments 
which bear the fructification of Da^iyCuun, 

Chemical analyses of the rell-mornbrane show that it 
possesses the elementary constituents of cellulose ; but since 
the iinculonred and unthukened membrane does not com- 
monly exhibit the chaniftcristic reaction of cellulose to- 
wards iodine (neither simply nor after treatment with potash 
or Scbultz/s mixture), towards many of the reagents 
commonly employed in testing typical cellulose, it is neces- 
sary to apply to Jt the sj>eeial itTm ftivyaf reflvlone. In 
several H[»eciiil cases, however, tyjucal collulose is know'n to 
exist. The rncinliianes of old cells frequently undergo 
a kind of ligindration, and in this condition offer extra- 
ordinary resistance to such treatmont as that with concen- 
trated Huli>lmrie acid. 

7%^' /V// iliPliffyita — The protojdasm of fungal cells has no 
Hpeeiid quality of importance to distinguish it from that of 
other vegetable cells. Professor Sachs states {BoL Ztg y 
JiSoo) that under his observation the a])icos of growing 
hyph.'c seemed to consist of one mass, in which the mem- 
brane t'ould not be distinguished from the protoplasm ; but 
Prob'ssor Do Itary (Morp, u, f*hyst<)L (hr PUze^ on the 
other hand, finds that the same Cfuiditions as exist in similar 
situations in other jdants obtain hero, viz., a dense mass of 
pr<»tfq>liism enclosed l)y a tender membran(‘ — an expericiico 
endorsed by most mycologists. The existence of a nucleus 
was long dennMl, and indeed its presence in the colls of the 
thallu-* has not yet been ]>rove!l ; but in the rejiroductive 
organs, where it Jiad long been overlooked, its occurrence 
is not uncommon. Atbunids to prove its existence in the 
cells of the thalliH have not been wanting, but as yet with 
apparently no success : Schacht’s observations on this head 
are notably untrustworLliy, since there is no doubt that he 
coiifoumbMl th(i true nucleus in other fungal cells with drops 
of oil and such bodies. Tlie formation of vacuoles takes 
place as in other vegetable cells. Oleaginous matter is 
present, olten abundantly, in iieaily all fungi, in the form of 
drojis of various bizcs. Water (cell-sa]») is necessarily 
present, though the quantity varies coiiMidorably wqthout 
Berious injury to the plant. A good jiroof of this variation 
is to be found in the expansion or contraction of the fila- 
ments of many Jiyphomyrcti's according to the sujiply of 
water. In liingi with firmer cell inonibranes, air-bubbles 
take the place of the water wdiich has cva]>orated, and the 
contraction of tlic by[duo is very inconsiderable. 

The fungal cull is wliolly destitute of chlorophyll, and, 
it may be safely statcfl, of starch also. Schlossbergor and 
l)o[q>ing reconl their detection of starch granules in the 
extraclc.d sjip of (\inlh(treJlus (^Hxtriun but from their 
method of investigation it is highly probable that these 
w’cn* accidentally jireseiit. 

The pigmoiits of various colours to bo found in many 
fungi are perlnips in most cases pro[)ertio8 of the ccll- 
Tiicmhnine. Another class of them is peculiar to the cell- 
contents, and a third seems to pervade both inombrane and 
contents Those peculiur to the contents are nio.stly of an 
olenginoiis or resinous nature, and their occurrence is in the 
form either of minute [lartieles distributed throughout the 
protoplasm, or of larger drops or granules scattered irregu- 
larly ann>ng the contents. From the pigments peculiar 
to the fungal cell there are to bo distinguished those 
absorbed in an lumlteied state from the substratum. An 
instance i>f this is to be found in Peziza erruginosa, which 
owes its colour to the abnormally greenish wood on which 
it grows. It w^ns long thought that the Peziza was the 
cause of the green colour, but a sufficient proof is contained 
in the facts that the w''ood i.s more frequently found green 
without any trace of the fungus than with it^ and that the 
^ apper part of the fungus is sometimes uncoloured when 
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the lower portion has become green. Moulds, and other 
fungi usually colourless, are occasionally stained with the 
colour of an unusual substratum. The subject of the 
pigments of fungi is one of which our knowledge is very 
incomplete. i 

Crystals of calcium oxalate are to be met with on the * 
surfaces and in the intercellular spaces of many of the 
larger fungi ; but in only two cases have they been found 
in the interior of the cell {Phallm ranivm and Jiusstda 
aduftta). Cell-division takes place in the same way if in 
other plants. 

The myreli'um is the part of the thallus devoted to the 
functions of absorbing and storing nutriment. It cousists 
of hyplise developed directly from the germinating fila- 
ments, but often on further growth intricately bound up (fre- 
quently anastomosing) with each other, usually in amorphous 
masses, but sometimes in more or less definite bodies. In 
the larger fungi a number of hyphae (in which cose they run 
parallel to each other) arc sometimes associated into bundles, 
like rootlets. The mycelium not unfrequently pershts for 
several years. Alycclia in general bear so strong a resem* 
blance to each other that it is usually impossible to 
determine the species to which they belong on their own 
characters. 

A number of parasitic fungi possess peculiar organs called 
hamforifty which perform the function of extracting nourish- 
ment, and when necessary retaining the plant in its posi- 
tion. These are lateral brandies of the mycelial byplise of 
various shapes and sizes. In Erysiphe, tlic mycelium of 
w'hicli crec])s over the surface of its host plant, the haustoria 
are emitted abundantly from the side of the hyphie next the 
etiidermis, into which they penetrate and cause decay. 
They are in this case small and irregular in shape. On the 
Pero7}08pore(Vy the mycelium of which inhabits usually the 
intercellular spaces of living plants, haustoria arc frequently 
present. In some cases, as in Cystopm candid 
the form of minute stalked globules, but in most other 
Pero7f08p()7r(V they are irregular lilaincntal protuberances, 
frequently branching to such an extent as almost to fill the 
affected coll. 

pSr/ei'oha are tuberous bodies composed of densely inter- 
woven mycelial hyphie enclosed by a layer of pseudo-paren- 
diyma. Tliey are specific in occurrence, like the bulbs and 
tubers of plianerogams, and are situated on or beneath the 
surface of the substrata- -the ground or parts of plants. 
They were long regarded as independent forms of fungi, 
but it has been discovered that they are only resting states 
in which nourishment is stored uj). They vary much in 
size. 

77ic Beccpta(7e , — On the mycelium there arises a body 
called the receptacle, the function of whi(*h is to bear the 
reproductive bodies, the spores. It varies much in size in 
different fungi ; in most coses it forms the greater part of 
the whole thallus, and in others it consists of a simple or 
branched hypha. The same species of fungus may possess 
more than one kind of receptacle, either in difibrent genera- 
tions, or arising subsequently from the same mycelium. 
According to their structure receptacles may be divided 
into two groups, viz., those which consist of one hypha, and 
those which, composed of aggregated hypha^, form a com- 
pound body. In certain cases the receptacle is entirely sup- 
pressed (as in the interstitial oogonia of the Peronosporeae). 
When the receptacle consists of a simple or branched hypha, 
the spores are borne terminally. The sporophorous hyphse 
are branches of the mycelium, rising usually vertically from 
it, and themselves frequently so characteristically branched 
as to afford means of generic and specific distinction. After 
bearing the first spore, the sporophore may again grow for 
a short space before bearing another. In compound recep- 
tacles the fructiferoui* hyphee form together ex^nsions 
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called hpmenia^ from which the individual fertile bniuchea 
arise. If the hymeiiiuiu is formed ui>on the exterior surface 
of the receptacle it is termed gymnocarpous^ and if within 
the receptacle angiocarpous. The hymenium never pro- 
duces any but asexual spores. 

• ^Meproductiotu — The reproduction of fungi is eftected by 
both sexual and asexual means — the latter being far the 
more frequent of the two. No one species is known to 
possess more than one form of sexual reproduction, though 
it is frequently the case that more than one kind of asexual 
rep^ductiou belongs to it. In many fungi no sexual re- 
production is known to exist, but it is generally believed 
that in such cases the plants are merely members of a cycle 
of generations, the other stages iii their life-history being 
unknown or unrccogui/od. The term spore is applied to 
all reproductive bodies, whether asexual or the product ot 
the union of sexual colls. Discussion has fretpiently been 
engaged in as to the propriety of employing the same term 
to denote both kinds of bodies; but tliongb in isolated 
cases the use of new terms has been advised, no satisfactory 
system of nomenclature has been established. There is, 
however, no doubt that some distinctiou ought to be 
made. 

Sexual reproduction is effected by the union of two cells 
of different nature, which in themselves are incapable of 
further development. In the usual forms these cells are 
apparently of different nature, but in the phenomenon of 
conjugation the difference in the sexual elements is not ilc- 
termmablo, though doubtless existing within the molecular 
sphere. The product of the union of sexual cells is de- 
veloped into an organ of reproduction whicli, at the prtqier 
time, fulfils its office by giving rise either to a new 
mycelium directly or to a receptacle. These organs of 
reproduction boar names muie or less ex[)ressive ol then- 
nature, such as zygospore^ oosporr^ cbc. 

Ill those fungi of which the lifc-cycle is known, sevuial 
different kinds of asexually produced spoies have been 
observed. In only one group, the Uhyi'otuycriis^ are 
motile spores {^zoospores) known. Fn all other cases lhe> 
are produced either at the apex ot a bastdium. (hosidaf- 
8}7ores) or similar sporophoie (romdia, tVtc.), by cell diviftioii, 
or within an ascus by free cell-formation {(t.tnhsj)otes). 
In compound or septate spores, which are multieelliilar, 
each separate secondary cell is termed a menspou. 
Gemm(c are produced by the breaking up (by cell-diviMoii) 
of hypha) into senes of cells capable gei iniiiatiiig. The 
germination ot spores is depondtmt cLieffy on inoistiue, but 
to their farther development specific conditit>us are necessary, 
a description of whicli is beyond the .scope of this article. 
The disseininatiun of spores is effected chieffy by the 
agency of the atiuosphero and of water, and it is probable 
that insects or other animals have very little to do with it. 

In their mode of hfe fungi are controlled by the absence 
of chlor’opliyll. Without it tlrey cannot assimilate, and are 
therefore driven to obtain their lumrisliinent by taking up 
the carbon compounds assimilated by other organisms 
Their modes of life are either ]iarasitic or saprophytic. As 
parasites they inhabit the bodies of living plants and ani- 
mals, and even of other lungi. In some cases they kill 
their hosts, and in others encourage growth, as in the case 
of the Lic/intcs , and between those two extiemes vauous 
degrees of parasitism occur. As saprophytes they promote 
the decomposition of dead organic bodies, and thus aid in 
the production of carbonic acid, water, arnl aiinnonid, (he 
elements of which return to the course of oiganic life. 
Jodin states that some fungi absoib as much as (I ]>ei cent, 
of their nitrogenous contents in the form of nitrogen gas 
from the atmosphere. In the decomposition of fungi am 
monia is formed from the nitrogenous cum pounds. As 
|)arasitos»and saprophytes their iuiluej^ce as regulators in the 
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economy of nature may be compared with that of the lower 
animals living the same mode of lite. 

Though the ravages of parasitic fungi arc mostly coulined 
to the vegetable kingdom, it is well known that many 
animals suffer from their attack. The occurrence of para- 
sitic fungi on insects and fish is common ; more rarely do 
they attack the higher animals or man. It has been 
strongly contended that the minute fungi i>lay \ery import- 
ant paits in many diseases of man, but this has usually 
been much exaggerated. The occurrence of JJarteria on the 
mucous surfaces of living bodies and on wounds has giv eii rise 
lo much discussion; and iheie is no doubt that insufficient 
knowledge of tliese organisms has often led to error, the 
obseners not untioijiieiitly mistaking the products of the 
decomposition ot organic bodies, ciyatalline precipitations, 
tfec., for /i(t( t(‘i hi. 1 1 may safely be maintained that those are 
«»lteiicr the concomitants than the causes of disease in man. 
A considerable number ot lungi have also been dosciibed as 
playing active ]>arLs in various skin-diseases, but very little 
trustw'ortliy inlormation about their life-history has ever 
been gained. 

The ecunomte pro}no'ties of fungi are of an unimportant 
character. A gieat number are poisonoii.^, and many are 
edible , a few- uic used for medicinal puiposes. Many ot 
tlio.se descnlwd as edible, though they can be eaten without 
any seiioiis consequence, aie ceitaiiily not likely to become 
I articles of food. At the same time it may be iiieiitioned 
that much valuable lood is annually lost llnough ignorance 
of the excellent esculent qualities of a few common fungi* 

The phoi^jdiiiriii(<>Hcr oi luiniaosity ob.strved lu several 
lungi has gi\(‘n n^e to many absurd conjcctuies* This 
phenonienou depends on the respiration of oxygen, those 
lungi w'hicli exhibit lumim>sity ceasing to do so when the 
oxygen is extracted, 

Geogiaphical DtstrlbiUioiu — From the extreme j>overty 
of our knowdeilge oi the geographical distribution of fungi 
no general (‘slimate can be even outlined Of the fungi 
ol by fai the gie.iter poitioii i)f the world we have no 
account, or at the best the nieagie collections of passing 
exploicis. Of even the Kuio]K5an iiiycologic flora our 
knowdedgi* is iar liom toinplete, Itussi.i, Turkey, Spain, 
l*oitugal, and even Ji eland, being only j)iiitial]y examined. 
Ol couiitiies 111 which thesuivc.>s have been more complete, 
only England, Scotland, Wales, Oeniiaiiy, Eiuiice, and largo 
distiicts of Austiiu, Italy, and Sw'itzerland can be pointed 
to Of the whole American continent the Caiohnas alone 
aie toleiab];y well known, and though eolleetions have been 
made iii JSlcxico, Texas, the island of Cuba, and a few 
I liacts of South Ameiica, the exauiinution ot these countries 
I Las not been thorough. China, .lajiaii, Siberia, and Further 
1 India are totally unexplored , but, on the other hand, Ceylon 
I and the noiLlierii part of India uie peiliajns as well known 
, as any otlau* cxtia'Euro])ean distriel save C^arolin<i. From 
' the Ilunalayas and iiurlliern India theie are the collection 
' and notes of Sir Josejih Hooker. In Afiica, Algeria and the 
I Cape have been examined, but from the tropical paits of 
I that continent we have only the collection ami notes of Dr 
Welwitseh, w^hich are, however, of great value so far as the 
I distrnt he o\j>lored extends. 

I Any attempted scheme of ge«)gruphicul distiibution would, 
, tln‘ref<iie, be not only inconqilete but open to great error, 
Irom lliii very jiartial accounts from the most of those dis- 
I tiiets W'hicli have been examined. As m other vegetables, 

I heat and moisture necessarily exert the greatest inti uence on 
growth, and therefore on distribution. The character of the 
trees composing the forests of different countries, and the 
amount of cultivateil land, subord mutely affect the nature, 
if not the numbers, of the fungi inhabiting tliern. One 
broad principle however, seems apparent, viz., that the large 
I Jleshy fungi, like the Agarlcini^ affect temperate countrieu 
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more than tropical, and that those of a woody texture, like 
the Polyporeif inhabit tropical in preference to temperate 
countries. In the Arctic regions fungi are represented 
almost solely by the Lichf*nes, Of the distribution of micro- 
scopic fungi nothing of any value is known. 

— Fungi are divided into orders and sub- 
orders an follows : — 


1 . 


ni. 


IV. 


Ascoynxfcetes, 

1. l>iiicumyct‘tes. 
y. Eiysiphew*. 
ii. Ttibt*raoe«», 

4, Pyrenoiiiycetes, 

5. Licheiies. 


VI. 


Myxom ycetcH, 
Schizom ycctes. 


PkycomycHrs, 

1 . 

2. 1\ lOlKISpOKJ* 

3. Miivoinn 
11. IfifpikUnniiV 

1. UrnliriMe 

2. ( htil 
Tiasitfiotti tff * tf i 

I. IIM lluii 
2 11} fiK JiotuyceteB. 
y. (f.istt i(jiruy«*etos. 

The a)» )ve cUssilj cation is broadly the same as that pro- 
poHcd by Professor De Pary. The principal characters of 
these orders and suborders are described below. 

Order /. — Pnyc'OMYc’ETKS. — The Pkycomyceiesi possess 
both sexual and asexual organs of reproduction. The 
sexually produced reproductive body gives rise to a genera- 
tion bearing first asexual and llien sexual organs, and the 
asexiially produce i reproductive body gives rise to a similar 
generation. The myetdtura in this order consists of long 
densely-ramifying tubes or hyphse, on which the repro- 
duiitive organs are borne. 

Suborder L- Saproley niece. In this order the male 
organs are called antheridia and the female organs oogonia. 
In the moiifucious forms these arise beside each other on the 
same [)lant. TJio oogouia are usually to bo found at the 
end of short branches of the mycelium — very rarely sessile 
or intercalaiy. They are globular cells with one enclosing 
membrane containing dense protoplasm. In some cases (as 
in Sap7*olegaut monoira) the cell -wall soon becomes rusorbed 
at various places, and the protoplasm divides into several 
globular bodies, which float in a watery fluid, the whole 
enclos(}d by the wall of the oogonium. In Aphanoinyceej 
Pythium^ and several sjiecies of Saprolegnict^ only one globe 
is formed in the oogonium. The fluid in wbicli tliese 
globes float is part of the watery contents of the globes ex- 
pelled when the contraction toi)k place. While these altera- 
tions are proceeding in the oogouia, the antheridia grow out 
from the same or some adjoining branch of the mycelium. 
These are thin, crooked hyphue, which frequently entwdue 
the stalks of tlie oogouia in their growth ; the tips of the 
tubes, Imwevor, on reaching the w^all of the oogonium ad- 
here, and th * uj>|>er part becomes separated from the rest 
by a septum. 'J'liis process is usually coutemi>orary with 
the contractiou or separation into globules of the contents 
of the oogouia. The antheridia then push through the 
w'alls one or more tubes, which discharge from the points 
minute motile spornutozoids (about milliin, in size), 
and these feitilizo the globules. The globules then assume 
a cellulose membrane and are called oospores. 

The oogouia are fi>rined in the dicecioiis as in the moiioe- 
ciou . .species, but the antheridia in a totally different 
way. Tlicy arise within bhuldcr-liko protuberances of the 
niycelium, which aio divided by transverse septa into a 
series (rf cl ll^, cucli of which is an antheridiiim. In Sapro- 
legnia dtoint^ the antheridiiim breaks u]> into numerous 
spcnuato/oids , but in J<ddy<t dioieu a preliminary division 
of the anthcndium into several portions precedes the forma- 
tion of the sperm itozouls. When free these 8])ermatozoids 
move actively by mciii-. i>f one long edium. Fertilization, 
and the consequent fi»nunUuu of oospores, are effected in a 
similar way to that described us occurring in the monaHUous 
forms. Doubt has been expressed as to the described 
monoiciuus fertilization, but on the whole it may bo re- 
garded as generally true. The oospores of the Saprolegnkce 


are doubla^oatecL After a long period of test they einit 
germ tubes, but it has been recorded that Uiey sometimes 
produce zoospores, when the resting state is shorter. 

The zoosiH>rengia or asexually-produced organs of repro* 
ductioQ ere terminal cells (very rarely intercalary), some* 
times irregularly cylindrical, sometimes ovoid, of a constant ** 
form in some genera {SaproUgnia^ Achlya) but variable 
in others {Pythium^ Monobltphai'u), 

The repn^uction by means of the zoosporangia is much 
more extensive than that by means of the oospores. £ach 
zoosporangium contains a great number of zoospores. The 
mycelium is composed of long ramifying tubes, of consider- 
able diameter, and nearly always aseptate. 

The Saproiegniece grow for the most part in water, 
chiefly on the dead bodies of insects. One species, 
Saprolegnia feraXy is notable on account of its extensive 
ravages on the bodies of fishes (especially salmon) and other 
water animals, * * 

Suborder IL — Peronosj/orece, — The Pti'onosporem are 
very closely allied to the Saprolegnieae — the modes oi^repro- 
duction both sexual and asexual being similar to those of 
the raonoocious forms of the latter suborder. The oogonia 
are terminal as a rule, and the protoplasmic contents contract 
always into one central globule. Two forms of germination 
have been observed in the oospores. 1 n Cytto2m8 they burst 



Fig 1. CtyUopui camiitius A a, conldia, J!>, coiii(lloi>iioiOA, r, (ouiihuin emitting 
7<K>M|MneN, d. Ill*' /mmiHin' 15. oj/, oogomuin, os, oospluu, an, unlheiidiiirti 
V loinmtUmof »()o»j>oies by ooHi) 0 re 8 ftce 2 ousj>oit‘» ( Vltci De Bury) 
(X lOU) 

and produce zooporos, and in Pero?iospora the usual mode of 
germination is by the cmisaion of a hypha. As regards the 
asexually-produced spores the same rule holds. In Cystigyus 
and Phyiophiho7'a tlicy are zoosporangia, producing in the 
former case each the same nmuber of zoospores as the 
oospores; and in J*€ronospora they are usually conidia, 
emitting hyphse on geniiiuation. Both zoospores and 
hyphfo produce mycelia directly. 

The zoosporangia of Cysiopus are borne in vertical series 
on short, club-shaped filaments ; the conidia of Peronospora 
in must cases, and the zoosporangia of Phytophthoray on 
branching, tree-like eporophores. The mycelium, which is 
usually septate and ramifies densely, possesses frequently 
haustoria of various shapes. 

ThoP^roi«o«;;omi? are parasitic on living phanerogams, the 
tissues of which they j>enetrato and destroy. The most 
notable example is the well-known potato-disease, Phyto^ 
fththora wfistous^ the ravages of which are too well known 
to need description. 

Suborder III , — Aft^^ortW.— Sexual reproductioi. in this 
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iitboider is 6ffeoted by means of the conjugation of two 
apparently similar sexual cells, which as a result of their 
union form a zpgospore. It will be sufficient to describe 
one topical case, viz,, that of likizopm The con* 

jttgatmg cellar of this fungus are elongated, stout tubes. 
Inhere two meet, each pushes agiaiiist the other a protuber- 
*anoe, at first cylindrical and of equal thickness. They re- 
main closely adhering, and soon grow considerably, 'chiefly 
in thickness. At the end of each a separate cell is formed 
by the growth of a partition. These two cells are usually 
of Aequal size, one as long a? it is broad, the other only 
hail as long as its breadth. The membrane which originally 
separated them is now perforated in the middle, and soon 
vanishes altogether ; the two conjugating cells thus unite 
and form the zygospore, which increases rapidly, usually 
attaining a diameter of over millini. It is, as a rule, 
drum-shaped, the ends smooth, and the free surface clotlied 
with wart-like protuberances. The contents are coarsely 
granular protoplasm, in which float drops of oil. On 
^germination the zygospore produces a hypha (as observed 
in Syzygites), which by repeated dichotomous branching 
soon forms a new mycelium. 

Asexual reproduction is accompUsliod by sporangia similar 
in function, and in some degree in structure, to the corre- 
sponding organs of the two i)receding suborders. Tliey are 
borne terminally on 8[»eclal branches of the mycelial hypha', 
which, like the mycelium, ere aseptate u]> to the time of 
fructiiication. The spores produced in the sporangia ger- 
minate by the omission of a filament, which, hkc that ])ro- 
duced by the zygospore, forms by dichot:)mous branching 
a new mycelium. This was the only mode of reproduction 
known in the Mucoritii, until the resoarclies of Professor De 
Bary and others bnmght to light the sexual form, which, 
however, has not yet been observed in all the species. 

The Mucorini are usually to be found growing on excre- 
ment and on decaying substances ; none of the spocios are 
known to cause any important disease to plants or animals. 

Order 11 , — 11ypodeemi.«. — No mode of sexual repro- 
duction is known to belong to the jdants of this order. 
They are (so far as is known) reproduced Nvholly by asexual 
spores arising by colbdi vision. All the species inhabit tlio 
parenchyma of living plants, through the e 2 )idermis of which 
the receptacles burst. 

Suborder I, — Uredinva \ — The life-history of the Uredinecr 
consists of a cycle of three generations, the transition in 
each case being effected (so far as is at present known) by 
asexual spores. The cycle begins in sy»riiig with the ger- 
mination of thick-walled spores, called teleutospores, borne 
usually in pairs at the end of stcrigmata. Oerminatioii 
takes the form of the emission of a hy^iha, which rapidly 
(usually in two or three hours) forms a pro-mycelium, oear- 
iug three or four sporidia. These sporidia become detached, 
and on finding a suitable host-plant penetrate the epidermis 
colls by means of a geriniuating filament, and form a new 
mycelium within the parenchyma. After a few days tliis 
mycelium begins to form receptacles under the epidenuie. of 
the host, on which are borne oeridia and spermogonia. The 
latter appear before the former. They are small, narrow- 
necked sacs, in which a^-o found minute spore-like bodies, 
called spemiatia by Tulasuo, who believed them to be male 
organs, partly on comparative grounds and partly because 
he found them incapable of germinating. No female organs 
have been found ; though it was suggested that the spermatia 
stood in sexual relations to the mcidia beside whi( h they aro 
constantly found. Professor De Bary, however, found that 
the spores of mcidia, on a plant on which no trace of spermo- 
goiiia or spermatia could be found, germinated exactly as 
under other circumstances. The aecidia are at first round 
or oval but on bursting basin-shaped receptacles of 
pseudo-^renchyma, at the base of each of which a circular, 
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fiat hymeniom is formed. From this hymenium there rise 
erect basidia bearing in vertical series a number of sporee 
of a round polyhedral form, and filled with protoplasm 
coloured red or yellow by oil. These spores on l^ing liber* 



Fig. 2.— fhtectma graminn A Mass of toliMitoBporoN (f) on a leaf of couch-sraiK 
e, cpldiiinlu luptinoU; b, snl) opKlouiuil flbion (Altoi Dc IUii> ) H Part of 
Toiticai aectioii tliionnh haf of n/ftfnriit, ultU a, a'Cldlum fiujts, ^ 

pciidlum, and xp, tip( imogoiiia (Aftoi Suclis ) C Mans of UKMloHporus («rX 
with one teh'ulot.poio (0 . sub hymunial liypbas. (Aftin Dr Haiy ) 

ated produce germ-tubes which penetrate the stomata of the 
next host-plant (one of the same species as that on which 
the toloutospores were found), and soon form another 
mycelium in the intercellular spaces. Again, in a few days, 
ibis mycelium forms a new kind of recej)tacle, the nredo. 
This receptacle is flat and circular, and is situated immedi- 
ately under the epitlorinis. On it basidia bearing round 
or oval ureclosj>ores arise and break through the epidermic. 
The uredospores constantly reproduce the uredo, which 
IS the cause of the extensive ravages of this form of the 
disease ; on the same mycelium which j>roduceB the uredo, 
teleutospores are ultimately formed. These hibernate, and 
when spring arrives again germinate, and start the same 
cycle of generations. 

Teleutospores 

uicidium-spores (accompaiiiod by spermatia) 

uredospores, and later on the same mycelium teleutospores 

again. 

This cycle of generations is carried out oii tw'^o difierent 
host plants. The uredospores and teleutospores affect the 
UmmineiP chiolly, but the ravages of lecidia, though not so 
severe in their nature, extend over many species of Com- 
positw, Haminculacecv, Leguminosa^, and Labiatev, 

Suborder //. — U stilugiiiea\ — The life- history of this sub- 
order, so far as yet known, consists in the formation of 
asexual spores, either singly, in series, or in masses, on very 
slender sporophores ; these germinate, and form a promy- 
celiiim bearing sporidia (as in the case of the teleutospores 
of the Urediaeai), which in turn germinate and form a 
mycelium bearing the same kind of spores as tho.se with 
which w'e started. This life-history, it will be seen, is, so 
far as it goes, similar to that of the Ured%nea\ The 
present order Tesembles the preceding one also m the habit 
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of life. They are very injurious, especially to the Gramineas, 
The power of producing many sporidia in succession, 
sessoid bythe proniyceliuui, tends to the plentiful distribution 
of the disease. These 8i)oridia usually attack the axis of 
germinating plants, in which a myceliuin is then develox>ed 
and carried up wnth the growth of the plant, ultimately x*ru- 
duciug s[)orcrt m the fruit and causing its destruction. 

Order IJL --IiAsii)i(»iM V(’LT i:s.- -The only form of rei>ro- 
ductioi) kuow^n in this order is by asexual spores borne at the 
apex of erect basidia These spores rejirt^duce the plant 
directly without the intervention of another generation. 
The rcce]>tacle of the hyiueniuin consists of interwoven 
hyph.'o, and is gelatJiious, fleshy, or v\oody in consistency; 
it Bomofiiiitts attains groat size. The niycelumi is comx»aia* 
tively small and flo( cose 

Hab(*rtlt') L TremeUmi. - The hymeniurn of thi.s sub- 
order b<*arh tvv<# diflcrent kinds of basidia in different genera. 
In the g(‘niib TremelUi the basidia uie at first subglobosc or 
quite spherical, aud divided from top to bottom Into four 
e<{ual parts. These segaieut.s eitlier remain united, or 
diverge, while tiiey grow out to the margin of the fungus 
in the form of long hyxihae bearing kidney-shaped sxioiet^. 
In DacrymyeeA and Unepima the basidia are at first clavi- 
fonn then divergent into two arms, bearing one ronifoim 
spore each. 

SpervuUiit are often met with abundantly in many of the 
Trnndlini. They arc x>roducod in regular sxjermatophorous 
apparatus, and are very minute and spluTical or ovoid. Like 
the S])ermatia of the (''redinea'^ Iheir function is unknown. 

The coiibisleneo of ihchu plants is gelatinous, with, in some 
cases, a denser nuclcuh They are usually to be found 
growing on stumjm of trees and on the ground. Their 
fihai>e, when they have one, is usually more or less cup-like. 

Suborder //. - IIy)n( )omyeeteH, — The I/ymenojnyreffs is 
the most wideJy-know n gr(ui[> of fungi. 1 1 includes the com- 



Fiu S A>jariru% mt/srartus A, tlio } oiin« piniit , B. tl»o Tnnture plant , r,lon- 
ttltudlimi H(<f tiott ikf inutuK' plant, p, tliopi/(U«, f/ tlioKiUit; a, tin* ftn/iff/tfn, 
<ii i(*niniiii( of rr/um /j«rOa/ts t\ roinains of t)i vtium uniiui sit/t ; t tho 
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men mushroom, to which all the s^jeeies boar more or le.s.s 
rosembluiiee The familiar form is that of a pilous raised 
uxmn a stalk aud bearing on its under surface the hyiuenium 
extended over gills or lamelUv (Ayaricun)^ pi)ViiA{l\Hyporei)^ 
or teeth {Jlf/dnurri) From tho hyiuenium rise tho basidia, 
at tho apo.K of \vliich are usually four sterigmata bearing 
the Spores. These sptues are asexually j>roduced, and on 
germinating, by omitting a liyjiha, give rise to a new 
mycelium on wdnch the receptacle is again borne. The 
question of the existence i»f a form t>f sexual reproduction 
in the JlymenomyceUs has been fought over many times, as 
yet with no certain result. Among tho basidia are to bo 
8oeu other colls of similar shape, but of greater dimensions. 
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called cydidia'^ it has been contended that these are male 
organs. The mycelium is nearly always underground. 

The Agaririm jiossess an inferior hymeniurn spread over 
lamelhn or gills relating from the stalk. These are some- 
times simple and sometimes branched, and attached to or 
distinct from the stalk. The spores vary much in colotqr, 
one colour being constant to a genus or to a subgenus. On ^ 
the stems of some genera an annulus or ring may be found, 
as a remnant of a veil {velum partiale) which united that 
part of the stem with the outer edge of the cax) or pileus, 
but was rupturtjd on the expansion of the latter. In ceMj^in 
subgeuera of Agancus (e.g., Volaria^ Amamta) the whole 
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1*10 4 — Agaricut mundu^ Portion of liynunilum ( S..3A0) n, hpot Idia, 8terlf> 
liiHla. g, su illo ctila, c, cyi»tnhuui, yMlli opoiculuia o 

X>]ant is, when young, enclosed ma volva {velum unive7*sale\ 
the remains of which may be seen in mature itlants adhering 
to the base of the stem. In sonio genera, as in Amanita^ 
].>oth forms of veil are found together. When the stem is 
lateral, as in J^leitro(ii.% it is usually very imndi suxipressed. 
I'lie sxiecies of Agancmi are usually terrestrial, many of 
tlieni uie edible, and a few uro deadly i>oisi)ns. 

The Polyporei are distinguished by the hymeniuin (some- 
time.s mfeiior, sometimes superior) extending over the sur- 
faces of cavit ies or pores. In the genus Boletus the habit 
of an Agaric is assumed — the stem usually central, the tex- 
ture almubt always soft. Jn Polypo^ns the stem is usually 
lateral and the texture woody. The hymenophore is not 
easily sej)arablc. In some cases the habit of Folyporus 
is crust -like, th<‘ jiores opening upwards, wdicn it is called 
resupinate Folyjiori grow usually on stumps of trees. 

The Uydnarei ])osHess an inferior or un ainphigeiious 
hymeniurn .sx>read over teeth or s]>ines. Some of tho 
species have the form of a stalked [uleus with the teeth 
iiiferii>r, while others resemble the resux)inato Volypori. 
They are fleshy or corky in texture. 

In the A uriculariui the hymeniurn is confluent with the 
hymen o]di ore. Ju form they resemble the Polypo/ei. 

The ilavarinei are distinguished by uii amphigenoua 
hyiuenium, scarcely distinct from the hymenophore, and 
reaching to the apex of tho plant, which is club-sha]»ed, or 
in the form of iqiright spines. The sxiecies are gelatinous 
in consistence, but become horny when dry. The surface 
is usually smoiith at first but afterwards assumes an in- 
dented or wrinkled apiiearance. 


' Mr \V G. hniith, who lias r\iiniiiK*<l a huge number of cyt*t alia, 
especially ainoiij? the Aff(trici7it.f states that they all iioinially open hy 
till oiilioe cnppe<l by a niimito opeieiiluiii at the to]i In ('at/trintts Urn 
eystultu aie imiisiially lat^c, '' ith at tiist a rounded top, which at length 
is eapptMl hy a iuj>]>le-like piotiiboranee. After tho caielul exaiiiuia-' 
turn of a largo nuiuher of speeiinens Mr Smith has loiivinced himself 
Ih.it the ai)ex of each cjstuhuni is furnished with aiuinuto operculum, 
which is hurst off iu tho discharge of tho liquid or gi*amilar contents 
of the cyBtidiuiii. In Ltutarim the ojierculuni i« tall and cap-like. 
Tho Injuid Rccreiotl hy the cystidiu of the Agaricmi is sometimea 
giamilar before liheiation, hut in other cases not until after. When 
this granular matter is ripe, tho grains revolve and move freely about, 
and if the operculum do not readily open this motion ib increased 
until un opening is forced. Mr Smith looks on these granular bodiei 
as analogues of aulboi ozoids. < 
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S^Aoftder ITI,*-^ 0 (XBtefVfiiye€te 9 ,~T!}x^ receptacles of the 
Oo/Ue^myceiea are augiocarpoua They consist of an outer 
jMiidiam enclosing masses of tissue which bear tho hymenia. 
The basidia often bear as many as eight spores, which are 
ultimately liberated by the bursting of tho peridium, either 
^ply or by the development of special masses of tissues. 
The peridium of Piudlm resembles the velum unive^'sale of 
the Agaricini in its mode of enveloping the receptacle, and 
the appearance it presents after bursting. Witliin this 
volva is a gelatinous stratum, then an inner peridium, then 
thejiymenium. The bursting of the peridium or volva is 
caBsod by the elongation of a stalk on which the hymeuium 
is elevated in a kind of pilous — as in tlio Afjancini, In 
Batarrea there also occurs a universal voiva, and tlio 
hymeuium is similarly elovated, but the plant in this case 
is of a woody consistence, and spiral vessels arc found in 
the stalk. In Clathrm the receptacle is in tho form of a 
globular net. 

In Lycop^doH^ Hi/menognstei^ and iS^nlufaria tho hyme- 
nium remaius uuelovated, and the spores uio liberated by 
the simple bursting of the peridium. 

Order! T.- Asoomyoetls.— -Tho characteristic form of re- 
production of the Aacomyceies is by uscosjiore^ formed within 
asci by free cell-foriuation. Other generations in the cycle 
of development form stylospuns in .special couceptacles 
called pyenidiaf and conidia borne on conidwphures. The 
receptacles on which tho ascospores aio produced arise as 
the result of tho union of sexual organs, which takes place 
on the mycelium. The receptacles vary very much in size 
and form throughout the order. 

Suborder 1 . — J)i 9 eoiHycete 8 .— The sexual organs of this 
suborder are formed oii the mycelium and arc called tho 
carpogoniam (female) and the polh?iodti(?n (male) Ah 
typical of the rest of the order the life history of Aacobohis 
furfuracem^ as described 
by Jauczewbki may be 
•chosen. The jtollinodium 
and carpogonuini^ti: both 
oompnsed of a senes of 
short crooked cells, in 
the former case much 
thinner than in the latter. 

The pollin odium em- 
braces the more remote 
end of the carpogoiaum, 
which is at this stage 
sausage-shaped, and so 
fertilises it. After fer 
tilization one of the cells 
of tho carpogonium (usu- 
ally near the middle) i 
increases and becomes 
globular. It 18 called the 
•ascogon ium. F rom i t p r f »- 
ceod ascogonoiis hyphse 
on which the asci arise. The asci are flask-shaped, the 
base being the narrow portion, and within them the atro- 
•spores, 8 m number, are funned by free ccll-fonnution. 
Between the aaci, and borne on the ascogenous hypha*, 1 
are more or less numerous paraph yses winch are generally 
regarded as abortive asci, but may serve (as Boudier affirms 
they do) to assist in some way the dehiscence of tho asci. 
liie hyphiB of the mycelium on which the sexual organs are 
oorne produce a dense mass of pseudii-purenchj ma, W'hich 
surrounds the carpi >gonium and forin.s the sterile part of 
the fructification. 

Sexuality was first discovered in the Dtsc^nnyvttts by 
Professor Do Bary in the case of 7 \..ha nmjfuem, which, 
though it differs in details from that describi*d as occurring 
in Ajicabolus^ agrees in ail essential details with it 
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Certain species of Penzw^ the mycelium of which is ex- 
tensively reproduced by conidia» undergo a resting state in 
the form of a 9cle7*otium. This w^as first observed in Feziza 
FUckeliana by Professor De Bary. In it conidia are pi^ 
duced by the mycelium before tho sclorotia. The sclorotia, 
which are formed without the occurrence of any sexual pro- 
cess, 80 far as has been observed, consist of densely packed 
hyphao enclosed by a pseudo parenchymatous rind. Some- 
times these germinate aliortly after their formation, and 
produce a mycelium which bears conidia again ; but if 
germination be delayed ft>r a month or two, tho character- 
istic biiHin-shapod liymenium of with asci and ascso- 

spores, is formed, 

Sparmatia are found in tliift as in other orders. They are 
borne in apermoguaia, similar to thubo of tho lh'ediuea% and 
were lung believed to be incapable of germination. M. 
Ournu, however, huH recently stated that he caused them to 
germinate under artificial conditions, and to produce a 
mycelium like the conidia. 

In Periza and the genera clostdy allied to it, tho asco- 
genouH receptacle is basin-shaped, with the hymeniuin on 
the inner surface of the basin ; but in other genera it takes 
tho form of clubs or stalks of considerable size with the 
hymeniiim on the outer .surface (as in ( 7 eogU>^snm, Spathu- 
larnt^ //c/iWAi, Aforrhella, ike.). 

Tho species of Atorchelln and llelvella are, as a rule, 
esculent ; but none of the other Discomyvftts have ever ob- 
tained uiiy leputation in this diroction. 

Suborder If. — Erysipha.- In this suborder tho species 
follow two types in their mode of sexual reproduction, vis., 
Erysijdie and Eiirotlum. 
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iiiiMlliim Milh (omdiophoro t, and }nunk' uMii^nniuni an 11, thi apniil a»iO- 
Koiiiutn (a*), with Iht* anthoridliun (;>) O, llin aann , tH'Uinidng In ho hur- 
lonnded by iliu hyphap fniiiiliiK thi p«nfh<riuiti wall I) llu pt litlieoiian. 
r.l acirtlonaof youriK pc^rltlK'da tc paibtal (f lln^ / pactido putiucliymu, a», 
aavugunluin. (t, an uacua H, aiiaMunpoie 

The mycelium of Erysiphe croopB over tho surface of its 
host plant, through tlie epidermis of which it sends down 
numerous haustoria. Both the conidia and the sexually 
produced fruits are borne on the same mycelium. The 
conidia occur in vertical order at the end of uubranched 
conidiophores. These conidia repioduce the niyceliem 
directly. The ii ode of sexual reproduction resembles that 
of the Di^amiyretes. The carpogonium is more or less 
globular in slnme, and is fertilized by a pollinodium of one 
or more branches. The carpogonium is at first re]»reHeiited 

IX. — 105 
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by one cell, but after feriili^ation a transverse wall divides 
it into two cells, llie inferior one of wliich must be regarded 
as an ascogeuous hypha. Tbe superior one becomes the 
ttscus, which in most cases contains 8 spores. In a few 
other forms several asci are formed by the carpogonium. 

The species of Eitrotlam A’, repeals and A\ 

gillm) (jlawuis — agree in the more sinking details of their 
life-history with those of Ert/siplie, The mycelium may be 
found as a fine flocculout mass on tbc surfaces of most 
putrefying organic matter. The usual and most extensive 
mode re[>roduction is by the conidia, which are formed 
in great abundaiicu at the apex of the coiiidiophores. These 
germinate and grow under most varied conditions, which 
fact, cou[ile(l with their jilentifiil production, explains 
the gonoral distribution of the fungus. Subsequently the 
Boxuui org.iriH arise on the same mycelium. The carpo- 
goniuai is the cud of a mycelial hypha wound up in the form 
of a corkscrew, with atranverse .sejitum at each turn of the 
screw. From the lowest turn two tubes sprout and grow 
up on the outside of the carpogonium ; one always grows 
more rapidly than the other, and reaches the top of the 
car[iogoriiimi, which it fertilizes, 'riiis is the pollinodiuni. 
Other cells then grow out from the bases of both organs and 
envelop iJieiii. After fertilization the caiqiogoiiium divide.s 
into several colls from which the ascogenous hyphm arise. 
The asci coutaiii ascospores whicli germinate as in the other 
Kryniph tv. The whole fructitication is called the peri- 
tliecnua. 

Sahordei* ///.- — T'a^c/ytrca^—Thc mycelium of the Tuber- 
aceitf is in most cases siujll in comparison with the fructi- 
fication. This fructification consists usually of a large sub- 
terranean tuberous body, possessing a thick wall of pseudo- 
parenchyma, and emdo-^mg a dense mass of hyphiu, among 
which the ascugonous filaments produce the asci embedded 
in sterile pauqdiyses, Conidia are known only in the case 
of TenlnlUum platirntn^ a fungus wliicli, from its common 
occurrence, and its being well-known in all its stages, may 
bo chosen as a tyjie of the suborder. Its mycelium inhabits 
almost any organic substance, and produces on erect coni 
du)[)horo.s long chains of conidia in very great abundance. 
It is only in darkness that (as in the other Taberareni) iho 
sexually produced lorm of fructiiicatioii arises. The sexual 
organs resemble iu a very high degree those of ICuroiiam 
(see preceding subuider), but the ilevelopment of the fructi- 
fication after the ascogonium has been fertilized is totally 
different from the corresponding piocess. After the asco 
gonium has bt'gun to genuimite, the growth of the enveloj)- 
ing hyi>hje so liriders this proct^ss that it is forced to re.st 
in a sclerotioid state. If germination, however, be en- 
couragcil by artificial means, the ascogeiious hyj>hm force 
their way out and form asci, in ouch of w'hich there are 
8 uscosporos. These spores, on germinating, pioduce a 
mycelium which bears couiiha. If the germination of the 
Bclerotia be delayed st) long that the ascogenous hyphae lose 
the power of [iroducmg asci, the enveloping filaments give 
rise to the cunidial form of fructification. The structure of 
those selerotia is so similar to that of the well-known 
tiiboro IS fructifications of the lUilteraceay that Tirefeld, who 
discovered them, classes TeninUimn with this suborder, iu 
spite of the very strong resemblance of the sexual organs 
to those of Eurottnni, In no other species of Tulteracea^ 
Lis this life-histoiy been observed. 

Suborder 1 V, Pi/reuomf/ceiea. — The Pi/rejiomyceteH jiro- 

duco their asci within round or ilask -shaped })eri(heci<t, with 
walls of pseudo parenchyma. The asci contain, as a rule, 
8 spores, Tn some cases the porithecium is 0 ]>eu at first, 
t in others iho nock, closed during the earlier stage, forms 
bsoquontly a canal through whicli the spores escajie. In 
e case of the Spfuvruv simphrvs^ the pentliecia arise on a 
ry fine mycelium, uiid according to Woroniii and others 
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are the result of a sexual act In Xylaria and allied 
genera, however, the pcrithccia are formed on sometime^ 
very largo club or basin shaped bodies, consisting of dense 
masses of tissue, ivhich, according to some, are simply the 
receptacles, and according to others, bearers of sexual organs, 
the union of w^Lich gives rise to the }>erithecia. Analogy 
leads to regarding them as receptacles. Conidia are formed * 
nut only on the mycelium but also on the stroma, and even 
occasionally on the hyphui composing the wall of tlie peri- 
thecium. Spennoyouia and are other conceptacles 

which give rise to asexual organs of reproduction, called re- 
spectively spermntm and st ylottpores. It w^as urged with 
much show of probability that these were parasitic bodies ; 
but the recent researches of Dr Bauke on the pyctiidia and 
M. Cornu on the ^peruiatia seem to disprove this view. 
M. Cornu states that he caused spermatia to germinate and 
reproduce the mycelium of the species to which they be- 
longed. It will be seen, however, that in the next suborder 
{Lic/ieneB) the analogous spermatia act as male organs, — a 
function which not only precludes the possibility of their 
parasitic nature, but does not agree well with M. Cnrnu’s 
(so far as we know) uuconfinned views. In Claviceps pur- 
purea (ergot), which attacks the young ovary of rye, the 
mycelium first beats conidia embedded in a mucous secre- 
tion , this is called the sphnedia stage. The mycelium, 
how'ever, soon permeates the ovary and forms a hard 
scleroLium — the ergot stage. After undergoing a period of 
rest, usually from summer to spring, but varying in length, 
the bclerotium on falling on damp ground pushes out small 
stalks with a rounded head in w'hich numerous flask-shaped, 
w’aU-less peritbecia arise. These pcrithccia bear as usual 
asci con taining ascospores. The ascospures, on germinating, 
and finding their usual host — the rye, or some nearly related 
grass, give rise again to the sphacelia, which closes the cycle. 

This suborder, like the J)isi:()myccteHf contains a great 
number of forms, iiiuiiy of which are known in only one, vu., 
the pcntheciuin-beariiig stage, — the other phases probably 
being known by other iiainos as distinct genera and species. 
The Pyrenoniyedes grow either on dead organic matter or 
on the bodies of living plants. 

Suborder V. — Lichens s, — Until recently, and before their 
true nature was understood, the Lirhenes were treated as 
constituting a separate class of cellular cryptogams or 
Tliallophyta Tlic researches of Schwendener, »Stahl, De 
Bary, ]h)rnot, and others have proved that these consist of 
a fungal Ascomyretous clement parasitic on an algal element. 
The algal element belongs to the lower orders of Algcc and 
acts as the nourishcr of the fungal element. The fungal 
element Is re[>roduced by Ascomycetotis reproductive organs, 
and the algal element, which in a free state is capable of 
independently subsisting, is reproduced in the manner 
characteristic of the order of Atgoi to w’hicb it belongs. 
We have to do heio wdth the life-history of the fungal por- 
tion only, but illustration will bo given of its relations with 
its host. 

Though sexuality is not knowm to exist generally in the 
LicheneSy it has been so satisfactorily proved in the case of 
the Cailemarca* by Dr Stahl that it may be concluded that 
investigation only is necessary to bring fresh cases to light. 
In the Collemareof the male organa of reproduction (the 
spermatui) formed within receptacles called spermogonia 
(similar organs have been described as occurring in tl^e 
rndinviv, itc ), and though not possessing the power of 
spontaneous motion, reach the female organ (trichogyue) by 
the agency of water or the atmosphere. The spermatia 
consist of one simple minute cell ; the trirhftgynes are of a 
mure complicated structure, and may be described as con- 
sisting of a unicellular organ of conception, a conductive 
canal, and an ascogonium, consisting of a coiled hypha of 
several colls. The point of the trichogyne emerges from the 
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•arface of the thallas, and the spennatia on coming in con- 
tact become united with it by a small tube through wWch 
the contente of the male or^us fertilize the trichogyne. 
After fertilization the cells oT the ascogonium increase in 

A 



IM, r—A, tiansverao iiection through ilic thallus of Coilfma mtctop/iullum with 
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number and size, and the ascogeuoua hypha* Hjuiiig from 
the original coil and bear tlie characteristic asci m which the 
aacospores are formed 

The relations between the fungal and the algal elements 
may bo illustrated by the following instance from Dr 
Stahl’s Beiinvje zuv Entwu'hiuttfjs<fesrhi('hte der FUchien. 
The Algaj were formerly considered organs of the fungal 
portion, and recoiveii the name of (junidiu. A smaller 
form of ffoutdiff^ called the hynieniftl-gonidui^ occurs in 
interstitial spaces of the a])othecia of many Lichens, these 
hymfnial gou nha are the ofFspring of the ordinary gonidm 
(the th(dliis^on}dl(i)y and have been curried up in the 
hymenium by the growth of its hyphai. When the asco- 
spores are emitted from the apothccia, the hymeuial-yonidui 
are cast out also, and falling in the neighbourhood of the I 
aacospores are, many of them, enveloped by the germinating 
hlamonts proceeding from the spores, when the conditions 
are favourable for growth. Along with the growth of the 
hyph», these hymruial-yoHiJia increase in size, and ultim 
ately act as the thallica-g midia of the new Lichen. This 
process has been observed in Dernmlocfirpon SclKHTevi and 
Polyblast ta 7'uyulosa, When this discovery was made by 
Dr Stahl, he found growing beside the Dermatocarpem a 
species of ThtUdtam^ the gonidia of which appeared to ' 
belong to the same species of Alga as those of the Deimiaio- 
tarpon* He isolated, under favourable conditions for 
growth, the spores of Thehdium and the hy menial -gonidia 
Derw^focarptm, and soon obtained the thallus of Theli- 
dium complete as regards gonidia and fructification. This 
experiment, by proving that the same species of Alga (m 
this case a species of Pleuroroccus) served as the gonidia 
of two totally different fungi, also strongly supports the 
above views as to the dual nature of the elements composing 
the Lichen. These views, though supported by the most 
eminent botanists and backed by incontestable facts, are 
8ull occa^onally the subject of attack^by lichenologists. I 


The suborder Liehenes contains a greater number of 
species than any other suborder or order of fungi, but it is 
probable that excessive subdivision has given rise to many. 
Lichens grow chiefiy in exposed situations, such as the bark 
of trees and rocks, and are very generally distributed 
throughout the globe. They vary much in size and form, 
but are generally of a foliaceous or encrusting habit. They 
form a large proportion of the vegetation of alpine and 
polar regions. Their economic and medicinal properties are 
in many cases of importance. 

Order V . — !Myxomycktes. — In the first stage of their 
life-history the MyjLvniyretes are mobile organisms, diftcring 
so strongly from any state of any other vegetable that it 
was proposed by I’rofessor Do Jlary to place them among 
amceboid animal organisms. In this stage, where one 
would expect a thallus of hyplue, a mobile plasinodium is 
found, which in hubit of life greatly reseiubles animal 
organisms. In appearance it is slimy or creamy, and con- 
sists of numerous anastomosing net-like channels, through 
W'hich there is conducted with more or less rapidity a cur- 
rent of protoplasmic matter containing many foreign bodies, 
such as jiarticles of ci>louriug matter of ditreront natures, 
starch granules, diatoms, spores of fungi, *tc. These 
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Fig 8— xilasmmlium of (After <’Ipnko>\Hkl. xS.'JO) B, 
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channels are not bounded by any definite membrane, and 
the direction is frequently changed, probably for the pur- 
pose of gathering nourishment. Where one or more indi- 
viduals are situated near each other these plasmodia occa- 
sionally unite (this has been observcil between two different 
sj^ecies). These mobile masses ultimately, usually after 
undergoing division, are transformed into motionless fruits, 
in some cases of regular form (s/m'angin), and in others of 
irregular (plamiodioearp), Cornttound fruits called adhalia^ 
of regular or irregular form, either naked or enclosed by a 
membrane {eortex\ are produced externally on definite 
sporophores by cell-division, or within the fruit by free-cell 
formation. On germinating, the contents of the spores 
escape either in the iorm of a zoospore with a nucleus, 
vacuole, and long cilia, or of an amoeboid, and those zoo- 
spores or amoeboids soon aggregate and form mobile plas- 
modia. 

Taking the two generations in their life-history, it will 
be found that the fructification bos probably greater claims 
to a fungal natwro than the plasmodium has to an animal. 
They have, therefore, been retained in the vegetable king 
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dora by tho majority of botanists, — whether justly or not re- 
mains to be detorinined by future research. 

Order VL — HfJUizoMYOKTKH.- In the Schizomycetee^ the 
usual uud a]»parewtly most conmum feu’m of reproduction is 
by simple HCgmentation. In several forms, however, repro- 
duction of a higher type has been observed. An instance 
of this is to l>e ioiuid in Jincillus (utthracta — the cause of 
Bplenifi fever- -the life-history of which, according U) Kw'urt, 
Koch, and <ithers, is as follows At first the JiacUli con- 
sist of inotionlt'ss hyalinf* rods capable of Hogmeutation, 
which after a short tirih) pass through a motile phase lasting 
usually seveial lioiirs. Aft^-r settling down these rods 
elongate eon edcfsibiy in a short time; if the temperature 
be favinirabic a lol may uicrcaso in live houra to from 80 
or 100 fillies ifs ojtginai length. The filaments usually lie- 
coiiie mfcmov« n like mycelial hyphio, and are inmost cases 
irngiil/o ill thuii course. Within them sjiores are soon 
fonicMl by Iree cell formation, each spore being separated 
fioiij Its ncigliboiii by a transverse septum. At this stage 
the id.imiMits dt^r.iy mt)re or less rapidly and set free tho 
eval sfioies, whuh are, from Colin’s measurement, not more 
than . to u ,VoTr their greatest diameter. 

According to Koch these spores directly elongate into fila- 
ments, Imt Kwart has moie recently observed that they 
divide mlo four sponiles, each of which germinatOB by tho 
profbn lion of a filament. These filaments become motion- 
less rods such as tlio^e from which we started. 

In tho classificittion of this order much confusion exists 
from tho meiigroiioss of our knowledge of tho lit e-history of 
its members. Organisms described as J/ttTororru/if Bar- 
ten am, and Barillas are ai>t)areutly in many cases difTerent 
phases of tho same life-history. Much attention has been 
paid totludr influmicooii diseases of men and animals, from 
their fieijucMit occurrence on mucous surfaces, on wounds, 
and elMowJicrc. An extonsivo literature has arisen on this 
subject, but its interest is far more medical than botanical. 
Whether thest5 orgitriisnis are the concomitants or (ho causes 
of diseases in men mid animals has not often been decided, 
and is still much debated,- a source of troquent error being 
tho confusion of debris of various kimhj witli Bacfrria, d"c. 

Sponiuueous generation ” lias also been attributed to thorn, 
but there has certainly not been anything like proof to uiip- 
port tins assertion. 

The following an^the most important works of reference 
on this subject . 

MifrphoJiHpi an / 1*fnhio}o^y — K d(' Hnry, Mvrjtholoffir vnd Plnj- 
aufJo/jo’ i/cr Vi! Fifchfrn, ituil Loipsic, 1800 ; Jd., 

I)tt Si kli'intfnlzr^ ijcipsic, 1864, Id., VtUrrstfchiuKfni 

Uhvr dir llritnSpihr^ n<’i’hn, 18r>a , Id., “ lleiduTches Hur hi8 ('h«m- 

S igMouH |»,uasit<*M,’' 111 Ana Sc. nut , tom x\ , 4« series; Id., J>ir 
''rui ftfratwirlrlanif ilcr Ascumj/Ci'tc'n, Ijoipwe, 1863; Id , %vr Kcnnt- 
niss drr Mncarnica und PeronoiifHyrc/’/if Frankfort, 1866; I>« Ikiiy 
and Wonmni, fintrat/r sur Morpho/ofjtr ttnd IVt iftnologic drr IHlze, 
Fianktbil, 1S61; 1^1 .1, lh‘rk«dey, hitroduction to Cryptogamic 

finfanif, Ijondtin, 1H57, H, Ikuioidim, llandhiich dcr aUifcmriTtea 
Mtfkoin,)t\^ Slntlgntl, I ST)! , O. hietold, lioiattiHche Uiifrrsachimgrn 
lihft Sinninh/pi/^r, boi[nie, 1872-77 ; M. (Wnu, “ Monograph lo 
des S in tnn. Sc juif , 1872; tJ Nagel i, 7>ir ?o>ar/r/f 

PiLc >n thin ih" tchn nth'ii zu drr Jnfcittonskrankhcitni nrtd dcr 
t!i niitdhcif'>itffrirr, Muidoli, 1877 ; S. Seliweiideiier, Untcrsnchicngcn 
ihii' drn Fh ('hivndhtffn'i, beqisiu, 1860 1868; E Stahl, lU'itrage 
zut Fnitricki/ffitif'iif'iAitch/c der Flc^'ktrn^ boipsie, 1S78; I^niis 
Ki'iie iind (’luolt's 'rulusne, Srhrta Jungorum carpoloqia. Pans, 
1S61 or* , \ !in Tie<diem, Menioiu'.s Mir les MueornuW/* in Ann, 
Sr tint student is also leferred to tho files of tho Folanufihi' 

HScitnn'i. the Annnhs dr<< SncnrcH tuifurfUcs, Piingshonn's Jahr- 
bOi'hn, an I t\din‘s Jintmgr zm HioUnpe drr Vthtnscn, fur exeolk'iit 
and inutoiUint Lu too nnineious to lie quoted liere 

Sp^trmtfti Mtitdofn M ('* K\yuV\.\ Uandbook of lint ish Fungi, 
boridon, 18/'l , \ t'oida, leaner Finigornm hucit^ur coimitorum, 
Prugue, 1837 12 , M ^ Ouiluirn ot lirdish Finigotogy, 

London, i860 , 1' HulUanl, iJrrlnrr dr la Franrr., Paris, 1780 08, 
Fi M. Fries, StfArma ^Ifntit/oiiicion, (IreiffHwalde, 1821 32; Id, 
/ftftnrnonn/i fit's Fnropivi, Fpsnla. 1874, Id . luync^ srheia' liyintno- 
myertnm nondum dtlnimtornm ^ L Fnekel, Syll^tholit Mgridtygica\ 
Wiosbiidoii, 1866 76 , L. Kabeuhorst, Ihutachlatuls Kiyptogatnen- 
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Ft&ra, l4<^i|i»ic, 1844-48; J. ItcMtafiniiki, A Maaomph of tli« 
MyxomyrnUes i.i tlm Polish language (partly tmuslated into EngU^ 
by M. 0. C’ookoj ; J. SoM’orby, Cmoured Figures of Engluk 
Ac,, London, 1797-1815; L. It. and O. Tulasnc, Fmgi hypogiei^ 
'PariK, 1863 ; U. 11. Visiani, I tP Italia, Genoa, 1884 ; 0. 

Vitiadini* Monogiaphia Tahcracearuni, Milan, 1881 ; Id., Mono^ 
graphia Lycopcrdnuiorum, Tuiin, 1843. (G. ^ 

FUR. Certain animals> which inhabit the colder 
climates, have a covering upon the skin called fur, lying 
alongside of atiotber and longer covering, called the over- 
hair. The fur difi'ers from the overhair in that it is^goft, 
silky, curly, downy, and barbed lengthwise, while tho o^r- 
hair is straight, smooth, and comparatively rigid. These 
lU‘oi»crties of fur constitute its essential value for felting 
purposes, and mark its difference from wool and silk ; the 
first, alter some slight preparation by the aid of liot water, 
readily unites its fibres into a strong and conqiact mass ; 
the others can best bo managed by spinning and weaving. 

On the living animal the overhair kecjis the 4’ur filaments 
apart, prevents their tendency to felt, and piotects thorn 
from injury- thus securing to the animal an immunity 
from cold and storm ; while, as a matter of fad, tl^is very 
overhair, though of an humbler name, is most geneially the 
beauty and pride of the pelt, and marks its chief value with 
the furrier. We arrive thu.i at two distinct and ojiposite 
uses and values of fur. llegarded as useful for felt it is 
denominated sta| lo fur, while with respect to its use with 
and on the pelt it is called fancy fur. For tho one purjiose 
the Russian bore skin is more valuable tlian the Russian 
sable, while for Llie other the sable may be valued at one 
thouKaiul times the former. 

History, — The manufacture of fur into a felt is of com- 
jiaratively imHleru origin, while the use of fur pelts as a 
covering for the body, for the couch, or for tho tent is coeval 
with the earliest history of all northern tribes and nations. 
They were not simply a barbarous exi>edierjt to defend man 
from the rigours of an arctic winter; woven wool alone 
cannot, in its most perfect form, accomplish this. The pelt 
or skin is requisite to keep out the piercing wind and driv- 
ing storm, while the fui and overhair ward off the cold; and 
they are as much a necessity to-day among mure northern 
peoples as they ever were in the days of barbarism. With 
them the providing of this necessary covering became the 
first jiiirpose of their toil ; subsequently tho article grew 
into an object of barter and traffic, at first among themselves, 
and afterwards with their noighlwiirs of more temperate 
cdiines ; and with the latter it naturally became an article 
of fashion, of ornament, and of luxury. This, in brief, has 
1)0011 the history of its use in China, Tartary, Russia, 
Siberia, and North America, and at present the employ- 
ment of fancy furs among the civilized nations of Europe 
and America has grown to be more extensive than at any 
former period. The supply of this demand in earlier times 
led to such seveit? competition as to terminate in tribal 
pillages and even national wars ; and in modern times it has 
led to commercial ventures on the part of individuals and 
companies, the account of which, told in its plainest form, 
reads like the pages of a romance. Furs have constituted 
the price of redemption for royal captives, the gifts of 
emperors and kings, and the peculiar badgeof state function- 
aries. At tho present day they vie with precious gems and 
gold as oriiaments and garniture for wealth and fashion; 
but b} their abundance, and the cheapness of some varietieS, 
they liave recently come witlan the reach of men of moderate 
incomes. The history of furs can be read in Marco Polo, as 
he grows eloquent w ith the description of tho rich skins of 
tho khan of Tartary ; in the early fathers of the cliurch, 
who lament their introduction into Rome and Byzantium 
as an cvidt'uoc of barbaric and debasing luxury ; in the 
juditicul lii*<ti>ry of Rusnia, stretching out a powerful arm 
over Sibeiia to aociu\ her rich treasures ; in the s^^irv of the 
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French occupation of Canada, and the ascent of the St 
l4awreQoe to its source in Lake Superior, and the subsequent 
contest to retain possession a^inst England ; in the early 
settlements of New England, New York, and Virginia; in 
^viug*s Astoria , in the records of the Hudson’s Bay 
• vtompauy ; and in the annals of the fairs hold at Nijni- 
Novgorod and Leipsic. Here it may suffice to give some 
account of the present condition of the trade in fancy 
fura. The collection of skiiw is now chiefly a matter of 
pr^ate enterprise. Few, if any, monopolies exist. The 
^aska Commercial Company, now about ten years old, 
enjoys some special privilege for the taking of seal skins on 
the PribilofF Islands, and some peculiar restrictions exist in 
Russia in relation to certain peltries, but beyond this, tbo 
trade in furs is a free one the world t)ver. Individual 
enterprise, skill, forecast, and capital, have an oj[)en field. 
The Hudson's Bay Company, with its chief urtico in London, 
still maintains its organization, but conducts its affaits in 
North. America under no special or royal grant, anti com- 
petee^n the open market with individual traders thnaighout 
Canada, Labrador, Manitoba, and Columbia. Its collection 
of peltries is offered to the highest bidder at public aacliou 
in London, in January, March, and September of each year. 

Private collectors and dealers throughout Canada and the 
United States forward their furs to the seaboard, chiefly to 
Now York, for sale there, or for consignment ])rinci])ally 
to London and to Leipsic. The hitter town still maintains 
the custom of spring and autumn fairs, at which most kinds 
of wares are sold or exchanged with dealers from Turkey, 
Aitstria, and Russia. Nijm-Novgorod is the chief fair for 
European Russia, though very important fairs are also held 
in Kasan and in Irbit among the Ural Mounlains. The most 
important fair for eastern Siberia is hold at Kiachta, on 
the borders of China, where an extensive e.xchaijgc of furs is 
carried on with the Celestials, dupaii has added but little 
to the activity or extension of the lur trade, though her 
northern shoies have fiirmsliod many a fine fur seal and sea 
otter to the hardy navigator. Staide furs, or those used 
chiefly in the manufacture of hats, are those (»f the haio 
and the rabbit, collected mainly in Russia, Germany, France, 
and England, dressed, carroted, and cut from the skin in 
western Germany, France, Belgium, and England, and 
thence distributed to the manufacturing centres of the 
world ; and here it may be added that the cli[>])iTigs and 
cuttings of fancy furs from the workshops of furriers are all 
saved, and find their way to the machinery wJiich utilizes 
the waste and transforms them into hatters’ furs. But of 
all these fur marts that of Loudon is the cdiief, for thither 
tend by the laws of trade, not only much of the produce of 
Asia and Europe, but also the lino peltries of Chili and 
Peru, the nutria from Buenos Ayres, the fur seal of Capo 
Horn and South Shetland, the hair seal from Newfoundland, 
as well os the inferior peltries of Africa. To prepare fur 
skins in a waytoeudure this long transportation isasinijde 
and easy matter. When strippeil from the animal the flesh 
and fat are carefully removed, and the pelts hung in a cool 
place to dry and harden ; nothing is added to protect them. 
Care is taken that they do not heat after packing, and tliat 
they are occasionally beaten to destroy worms, A marked 
exception is the case of the fur seal, which is best preserved 
by liberal salting and packing in hogsheads. All other raw 
furs are marketed in bales. 

Kinds and QaarUities , — Few kinds of animals furnish a 
pelt of suitable weight and pliability, and all of them differ 
widely in elegance of texture, delicacy of shade, and fineness 
of overhair, and it is these differences which determine 
their place in the catalogue of merchandise. These few 
animals are not very prolific, and many of them attain their 
greatest beauty in wild and uncultivated regions. To this | 
remark® there are some notable exc^>tion8. Being thus few i 


in kind, and limited in quantity, one might fear the extinc- 
tion of the several choice varieties tlirough the Mersistenfc 
energy of the trapper. But here the fickleness fashion 
steps in, and dues for the fur trade what the law of supffly 
and demand does for the more staple articles of commurte. 
Fashion, fastidious and fickle, neglects the use of ceitain 
kinds for a season ; the market price of the i>olt no longer 
repays the outfit of the trapper ; the hunt is luterniitted, 
and iu two or throe years the animal regains its numbers 
and strength. The annual collection of fnr.s is thua a 
matter of ceaseless change; but the following may be 
relied on os an estimate correct enough for all i»ra<'tical 
purposes : — 

At^ratje J nnual Collection. 


Badger Amcticii C.OOO 

,, . Euu)|)(' fliiil Asm f>o,000 

li*?ar America 1C, 000 

Euiupc aiul Asia 4,000 

Beaver. Asm . . ... . .. 120,000 

,, America 200,000 

Bufllalo ... Aiiu'ru'ii . . .. 100,000 

(’liiuchilla Pel u and t 'hill. . . . 100,000 

Cat, Wild .... . ... . 10,000 

„ Bouse. . ... 1,000,000 

Eimiiic . . . Asia nnd Kiiroj»e . . .. 400,000 

Fisher . Ameiii’a. .. . 12,000 

Kiteh . Kuui|w‘.. .. ... . G00,0u0 

Fux, SilviT . ... Asia iiml Aiuencn .. ... 2,000 

,, Cioss. . . Asia und Anienca . .. 10,000 

,, Blue ... Fairope and Aim lira. 7,000 

„ White. Arctic . 7f>,000 

,, Rod. . .. Asia unci Em ope 300,000 

,, . Amc'iica ... . 60,000 

,, Omy . Ametioa 30,000 

,, Kitt . Ameiieu . ... 40,000 

llambier. Euicpe. .. . . . 200,000 

Hare . Asia and Europe 4, COO, 000 

Kuliimky . . . Ahui 80.000 

Lamb Persian 100,000 

„ . Astrakhan 600,000 

„ ... PuKcpian.. . ... 2,1 >00, 000 

Lion . .... 500 

Lynx.... . 50,000 

Marten Aim‘nea . . . 1. SO, 000 

,, Stone ,. .. Kyinopc* . . 150,000 

,, Han III. , . Kin ope . . . . 60,000 

,, lliiHHiau Sable* . . 100,000 

Mink Ameiica . . 250,000 

,, ... Rimsm 50,000 

Mtmkey .. . . Africa .... 40,000 

Musk flat . . . Amerie.i ... . . 3,000,000 

„ .... Hiisam . . . . 100,000 

Nutria. . . . South a\m(*rita . . 3,0(>0,000 

()|>u.ssum. . AriieniM 250,000 

Otter, Laud... . . . 40,000 

,, Sea Noilh I'aeitie . 5,000 

Rabbit .. . . Euioi)e . .... 5,000,000 

Raccoon.. , . AimTic a . . 500,000 

Seal, Bair Atlantic.. . .... 1,000,000 

„ Fur Paeiiie 200,000 

Skunk Ameiic’a 550,000 

ScpiirR’l Siberia .. . 6,000,000 

Tiger ... .. JWngal and North C'hnm , 500 

W^df . .. 25,000 

Wolvenn ... ... . . . 3.600 


For the habits of these animals, and tlmir modes of life, 
reference must bo made to the sepnnite articles, and to 
such works as those of Cuvier and Brchm. But tt brief 
account may be given hero of the different fpialities of the 
jHilts, with some general remarks as to their average value 
and their customary usee, 

— Size, 1 bv 2 f(‘r‘t; ovorhair coarw*, 8 to 4 inrhc’s long, 
black with silver spot B. Tbo German are tlu* b»*ftt. Fui vi'oolly. 
American have softer* overhair. TTacd for robe s, null taiy tnippingB, 
anci blushes. Value of prime, from 2s. to 6«. ]»cr .skin. 

//mr, — Size, 3 by 6 feat; oveihair 6 8 inches loiig, 

fiun, flowing, and glossy; fur thin. Best are Anieiionn UscM for 
robes, military caps, and mats. The finest arc the? cubs. Value of 
pTiTuo, from to £4. 

J5ear, Brovm . — Same size as the black, and very fine in overhnk 
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Found only in th<* ITiidHon » Ray tfirifory. UwhI for muff#* and 
garniture. Value of beat pnine, 4;ir>. <^hmritity vory ,small. 

Bmr^ Grizzfy, — larger than th< l^lark , f ourHe hair; tlii<*k heavy 
rielt Only found in weetern part of Unifod StateH. Ust‘d aa robea. 
Value, jCI to X'2. 

lictir, IVkitr. — I^argeat of the bi'ni hiniily, linir hhort and ri^d; 
|Kdt thi<‘k Found only in the Aictii n gions The best pure white 
are UH<*d for robes Value from JllO to jL20 

livamr — Si/e, 2 by 3 feet; oveih.nr .‘i ineheft long, eoarw* and 
hmwri in eolour; fin thiek, fine, Hij«i dark grey, fiefet are from 
liUbrador iind Moose F(»rt. Used in evei^y form and fashion in all 
northern eouiitries, highly pti/ed in lUiHSia ami ('hiuu. Value from 
4tt. to 12 h. fwT ponml in t)ie nnv ])aHhment state. 

Jiujlfah — Size, H to 12 feet long; hair coaise, eolour dun brown. 
Only found on the wester n and northern Aniern Mii jirairies. Rest are 
from Iho legion off he Saskatehew.in rivfM. J*rime are used asroli<‘s; 
coarse and unpnrne as leather for TnoecasiiiH, Value 12h. to jC2 
Vhitu'fulh 'IVo kinds, real and bastard. Si/c of real, 8 by 12 
Inehes; overhau and fur of eijual length — about iiiehes long, 

yer>' fine, and like wool may bo spun and woven; eolour silver 
gny and dark Rest arc flora Peru. Used for mu tfs, boas, and 
bonier K on garments, value from 4 m. to 12m. The bastard an- from 
Chill ehirn'hilia moans the Uhilian skiiib short iii fur, small in size, 
weak 111 pelt, and are worth from 5d. to lOd 

(*af, Wihi, -Overlmir and fur tlim and coarse; colour grey; 
valrni imd uses very limited. Ch'et cats are Moinetimos ndimied h»r 
their singular marks, but are in poor (huiiand. House eats are too 
well known to reoiuro a de.s<‘ription Their colours nu* black, gi*ov, 
re«i, and motthsl. Rest come fnmi Holland; the [Mioicst fimu 
Russia Used very generally tor lur woik. Price of best black 4a. 
to 8s , otliei Holts iiomiiuil. 

Knnni/' -Si/e, 4 by 10 inebes; oveihair and fur fine, soft, and 
closr», p(dt thin and tough; colour pure wliite, the tip of the tail 
bltwk. Rest rue fioni Rarabinsk and Iwhini, m Siberia. Used for 
muffs, garnuuitH, and linings Value vatiablo; the best have been 
HS high as bs , and ns 1(W as 7d. 

Finhrr —Size, 15 by 30 inches; overhair very fine, glossy, dmk, 
and lui.ible, 2 imdu's long; fur close; tail 12 inches long, bushy, 
and dark A nghl noble skin Restfrom RutiahAmerh'a Value 
from €2 to 

Filrh -Si/o about that of the American mink; overhair fine, 
inches long, with daik ]>oinls, fur a golden fellow. Rest fiom 
Oermany, Holland, and InTimark; smallest fiom Russia. Used for 
ladies’ furs aeeoiding to the prevalent fashion. Valiio from 2 h 
to (Is. 

/du*, Stiver “Si/e, 2 by 4 feet; oveihair thick and fine, 3 inches 
long, v.aned in colour from pale silva*r to a biilliant blue bliwk, fur 
firu’ and eurly ; its beauty places it at the head of all fancy fuis; the 
tail is a royal brush. Tn(‘ (‘hoi<*est are from labrador and Moose 
Fort ; I hose of Uussia are more woolly and less valuable. Used for 
muirs, boas, and linings of lobes. Pneo fiom X'lO to £40. 

For, iJrosH - Not ijuite h<» large as th(’ silvei , with fine overhair, but 
a slwule of nsl at the piunts, and from the paleiii'SH of the fur tnuking 
a ilistun’t dark cross at the shoubhuH. Best tiio fiom the Hiulsou’s 
Ray territory, and valued from £2 to £8. 

For, Slui 'Siz<* the same a.s the cross, with grey-blue oveihair, 
an<l a woolly fur The finest are from Archangdon the White Sea, 
and from (Jreeiiland Value from £2 to £4. 

For, IFkite -Size the same as the cross, with pure white over- 
haii and fur Tlie best are from Labrador, the po»>rest fmiii Asia. 
Value from 4s to 12s. 

For, Uni -AVell known to all northern nations; abundant in 
Kurope, but in si/e and beauty infenoi to the Ameneaii fmmly. 
The ioimer fet4‘h 4s , while those from J.uhiador are valued at IOh. 

F(>.r, (h'rtf -Only found m the United Stati's Overhair is grey, 
spnnkled with siher on the hack, the sides aie yellow, and the tail 
an ashen gn^y \ .due from 4s. to 8s. 

Fof, Kitt Found in north-v\est Anieiicu and in Tartury. Over- 
haii inn*, tin back is a ]mre grey, the sides yellow, un<l the belly 
white In si/e it is the smallest ot the fo\cs. Pneo fioin Is. to 3«. 

/famsfn Si/e, 3 by .5 iiuhes; hair short and close, hack giey 
and the sidos yellow .V great liouhk' to tlie farmers in <hu*many, 
who sp.m^ no pains to exterminate them The pelt is made mlo 
linings toi < leaks 

Han - 0\t>iluii fine, fur \ery long, lino, almndaiit, and strong, 
jHilt weak, eoloui i/ny and white. Rest are from Russia. This 
•skill IS kiigeU ii'-ed Ity furriers, but its fur is uiuoiig the best for 
hatters' puipost^s Vuiue fiom fid bi Is 

Kaiius/ry -Found only m Asia, and attains the size of the 
American mink, •ueihair a gohh n red, iiieJies long. The tails 
make excellent i)eie iN (oi ]>aiiiters Value from 2s to 4s. 

/tanih — 'Phe finest, dark, < lose I'uiled skins eonie from Peiwia; 
the iiex;t graile fiom the Crimea, and are grey in colour, inferior 
skins fnun Astnikhan. .Ml these aie used by furners for caps, 
borders, and girments The finest Persian are worth 12s to £1, tnc 
Oimeaii 6s , and the Astiukhan fn>in Is to 2^ Tlie lumb- 
Bkins of wosteiii ICniopo are used for lining gloves. Angola sheep 


are somotimon in demand, and are coloured red, blue, grey, and 
omnge to suit the fiuihion for fringes and borders. Their value ir 
from 12s. to £2. 

Lion . — The finest fi-otii Asia, Specimons are rare, and price 
vanablc. 

Lynas. — Size, 2 by 3A feet ; overheir fine and flowing, of a clear 
HI Ivor blue shade, sprinkled with black; length of oveniair 3 to# 
inches. Rest are from Sweden and Labrador. Value from 3s. to £1 

Marten, — Size from fi by 15 inches to 8 by 20 inches, 

oveihair fine ami flowing^ 1 to 2 inches long; fur close and thick 
colour of l*est a dai k coilee brown, of poorest a juile yellow. The 
finest Ave from the Hroat Whale River and Labrador. Alwa^ a 
choice and valued pelt. Price of liest £5, of jiooreat 2 b, Tlhe 
tips of the tails are nighly prized for artists* btushes. 

Marten, Sf>onc — Found in Europe ; the best from Hungary and 
Turk<*y. Colour a dull grey, overhair coarse, and fur woolly. 
Value of best jinme, Ss. to 12s. 

Marten y JJavm. — Found in Europe and Asia, of fine overhair, but 
woolly fur, of a brownish colour, approaching that of the American 
marten, and fiiniished wuth a long ami busliy tail. Value from £l 
to £2. 

Marten, Russian Sahie . — These skins are iii the bij^hest estima- 
tion with furners Size about the same as the American marten, 
Viiit the overhair is much mom fine ami flowing, of a ritdi bluisli 
daik shade, and from IJ to 2J inches long, the pelt is veiy soft, 
tough, and durable. The best an» from Yakutsk in Siberia, the 
next from the Lena nver, and the p<K)n*st from the lower Amoor 
V(*iy choice grades, but of a browner sliado, are luinished by 
Kaimdiafka. Vulm* of the m>or Suglialieti from 4s, to 8s.; wdiile 
the darkest from Okhotsk will eoinimind £80. 

Mink, American. — Tins valuable skin has nearly the size of the 
skill of the marten, W'lth an ovtuhair that is shorter and slightl} 
more rigid, hut vies with tlie marten in elegance of lusfm, the 
ehoieest having a dark blue sbiide that is always admired in furs. 
The* best arc from Nova Seotia. the State of Maine, and the T<abrador 
coast It is most alaimlant in thi* middle and uoi th- western Stateo. 
Value of the hesf, fnun 12s. to £2 

Mink, Russian - 0| snialhr size than the AmcTican, and inferior 
in all other h'sjk'cIs, but still a valuable pelt Pme of prime, from 
2s. to 6s. 

Monkey . — From flic west coast of Africa, has a long, thin, 
flowing hair, of various csdoius, elnefly bhuk and dun grey. Has 
a limited use with furriers, fetching fiom 28. to 6s. 

Musk-Rat. — A well-known fnr in North Ameriia Size 8 by 12 
im*hes; overhair eoaiso and light brown ; fur fine, thick, and silky; 
in general favour with funiers, and availnhh* foi a great variety of 
pill poses Rest are Irom New England and New Yoik; vory prolific 
111 enltivated regions The price is v’tiy fluetuatnig, and ns the 
nnnu.il eolleetlon vanes from three to five* millions of skins, it ia 
diliuult to foreenst the market value. I’riee foi prime, from 6d to 
.‘Is. A variety of black coloured musk-iat from Delaware and 
Marylaml fetebe.s double these ]>nccs. 

Auina — From the Tai Plata, South Amern'a; in size and 
value between the* beaver ami the musk-ral ; oveibair coarse and 
ngid, fur short and fine; jielts too often unsound, und hence tha 
v'ilue of tlie tiir is chndly foi liats. Piioc of dry skins from la. to 
2s })cr pound 

Ojmsum — f’liiefly from tlie United Rtates, but some also from 
Austialia Dveiliair long, coarse and whitish grey, fur woolly. 
Res! from Oliio Value fiom fid. to 2s, 

Otter . — Comes from all northern countues. Size of best, 2hyS 
ft'ct • oveihair thick and close, colour blown black. Best are from 
Labrador and (‘anada. *J'he skin is in high re]uitation and general 
use with fuineis Value of best, £1, lOs. to £3. 

Otter, Sia — Found only in tlie North Pacilie Ocean, on the 
<*oasts of Ahuska, Kamchatka, and Japan. Size, 2 by 6 feet ; 
ovi-ihair exceedingly fine, and extending but little beyond the fur, 
which itself IS very thi<*k, close, fine, and silky; colour dark brown, 
occHsioiially with silver points regularly intorspeisisl ; jsdt pliable 
and firm. Tlie jioorest skins an* not more valuable than those of 
the lH*aver; but the line ehoue apecimeiis command from £20 to 
£100. They aic in liigh lepute with the Russiaii.s and Chinese. 

Rabbit — Si/e, 10 by 16 inches ; fin thick and fine ; pedtweak; 
colour all shades fiom black to white. Best are found in Flngland, 
but the purest come fiom Poland The liest coloured skins are 
ns(‘d by lurricis, but iiiueh the largei yiortioii is cut for hatters* fur. 
*I’he animal is largely bi<*d in wairrens, and its flesh used as focnl; th® 
]»eltH thus become of sci oiidury imi>ortanee, and, being abundant, 
supply a die ij> fur, 

Riuroon - One of the jieeuliar and valuable ]><dts of the United 
States, and flourishing best in cultivated regions. Size, 1 by 2 
feet; overhair not line, but bright in colour, 8 inches lo^g» thick, 
nml fiowiiig, fur resembling that of the beaver; colour Trom silver 
blue to grev blown and coffee hrowui. Bust are fiom Michigan and 
Ohio Average value of prime, 4s Some specimens vie with th® 
lislier 111 its pe<’ulinr shade, and some oven with the silver fox, and 
I sudi raro skins bring fronii^l to £4. ^ 
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6 OhiVfly from thfl North Atlantic, Size from 8 to 

i.liirV u ^ cliVKletl into white coats, 

wuo backs, mottled, and ordinary. Used lor saddlery and militmy 
pur|K}sos. Average price, 28. 

Seal, Fur.— Found only in theraoifn: ami m the South Atlantic. 
Susa of the wigi i by 8 fwt; of the large, 3 by C feet; midahiig, 2J 
Ipr » leejt; small, 2 hy 4 feet; the pn])s vary in length from 2 to 4 
feet. Ovorhair com bo and ngid; tur tine, thick, silky, and \tiy 
onifortiily dislnhuted. 4Vlt thin, jihahlc, and c»t light weurJit. 
The largest number come from Alaska, lienee l()(t,000 are allowed 
1 brought annually. Tlie bi*st of these aie the iiriino 

middling pups. Value vark*s from XI to i*3 in the salted state. 
A^w fine skins come from the coast of Dritish (V)luiubia, and 
being caught in winter are in prime condition. The elKnocst skins 
arc hikon on the South Shetland and Sontli (Jeorgia Islands in the 
Antarctic Ocean. Fur fine beyond comjiarison ; p<‘lt very pliable, 
light, ami thin and firm Value salted, In no X*2 to XI 0. 

>SX:?t/(X".^Anotlier [Kieuliar production of North Ainerioa. Si/e, 
10 by la iue.hcs long; overhair fine, 8 inches long, ilark blue ami 
coffee brown, thick, glossy, and flowing. Mniiv have two wliite 
stupes, more or lass broad, extending tn>m the ht*ad to the tiiil 
It is now easy to deodorize the skin, and the fur is a po]»ulur one in 
all countries. The best aie from New Yoik and Ohio; valuo of 
boat prime black, from 4s. to IDs 

^iqaiffrrJ —-Only those of noi them Kuropi* and Asia have a valuo 
as merchandise. Ainenean aie w^oit bless Si/e, 3 by 6 inches; 
overhair and fur eijuaUy fine; colour fiom pale blue t«» clear daik 
blue; best are from eastern Siberui, palest ami poorest from 
£utO)>oan Russia; bedims W’liito; lads long and bushy. This fur 
is in universal domaml among funiers for mutl’s and linings, as w'ell 
as for largo garments. Pelt ]diable and tough; fur durable, close, 
and fine. The tads are made into boa.s and biushos. 

Tuier , — SpociiiiHiis are rare Those frmn Hengal ai'o large and 
short in hair, but well nnuked; while those fiom northeni (’Inna 


have hair 2 to 3 inches long, and fiei|Uently measure 10 to 14 leeL 
in length Value ot the latter, from X‘10 to X20. 

JVtilf — The largest ai«‘ tiom Labiador, ine.isuring from 4 to 6 
foot long, chiefly grey-brown in colour, witli long, flowing, conise 
overhair The finest aie fioni Foil CJiUKhdl, and fdeli a high 
l>rico 'Pho Anieueaii piaiiic w'olf is a Aaiiely iideiioi in e\<iy 
rospoct Price ol liest, X‘2, of flio lufeiioi, fs Tlie Wf)H is veiy 
destructive of the fur-bearing animals, and is an object of exteiimna- 
tioii with all trappers. 

— Kiom Russia, Norway, and Hudson’s Buy. f’olour 
a clear tlark brown, overhair coaise, 2^ iiuhe.s long. Value lioiii 
12s. to 24s. 


Of tha fur-bearers, those that seek their food in water 
have their finest but shortest fur on the bcll}^ and longer 
fur upon the back ; while those that avoid the livers have 
their hmgeist and finest fur upon the back, and their bellic.s 
clothed with fine, long, flowing overhair. 

Dressiji^. — Raw fura are made ready for use by softening 
the pelt with pure butter or olive oil, trampling them in 
tubs filled witli fine hardwood sawdust at about blood heat, 
drawing the pelt over a sharp knife to remove every particle 
of flesh, and finally trampling them again in clean suwdn.st. 
The pelt thus becomes soft and pliable like the fine kid 
used for gloves. They are then ready for the furrier, w ho 
assorts the skins as to colour and overhair, and cuts them 
in various ways to bring tlicni to the pattern of the article 
required. Having been sewed together with a close, line 
overseara, the article is damped, and stretched upon a 
smooth pine board after a pattern maiked, then nailed 
along its edges and left to dry. After removal from tlio 
board the article is trimmed, and softened by rubbing, and 
is then ready for the liner. The skill of the funier lies m 
the taste exhibited in the arrangement of the furs, and in 
the economy of use of material. 

Dyeimj , — Furs are dyed in a variety of ways to make 
Jhem uniform in colour, and adajit them to the fasliion and 
taste of the time Ordinarily this is a clieap and ready 
process, and only becomes an art when employed ui>on fine 
skins, from which the overhair has been first removed by 
plucking, leaving the fur alone to receive the dye-stuff. 
Among these are the skins of the musk rat, beaver, otter, 
and especially the fur seal ; the last 1ms receivcil very 
careful attention, as its entire value depends upon the 
perfection and success of the j)roccss. Unprirne fur seals 
part witR their overhair very reluctajitly, while the seasoned 


skins are very readily unhairoil, leaving the fur in all its 
einuothuess; thu.s the best grades are likely to be very 
good, while the rest rank only from ordinary to very rom- 
mon. A subsequent procos.s is the removal of all grease 
from the fur, which is effected by repeated washings in 
softened water ; if this is imperfectly done, the colour will 
be uneven and not permanent. Tlio finnl work is to 
prepare a dye of suitable strength, and apply it in a suitable 
way, to infuse the colouring matters into tlio fur, without 
suttenng too much of it to reoc'h the pelt, whereby its 
durability might be ruined. London claims to hove accom- 
plished this for the sealskin in a manner that distances all 
competition; and it ceitniuly enjoys a wide popularity, as 
well as the substantial fruits of the sale of its production of 
coloured seals. Hut America also bivs its successful dyers 
of seals, one of the most impoitaut of tlio results they 
have acliieved being the giving to the fur .seal a fine deep 
brown colour, without injuiing or burning the fur, while 
leaving the pelt soft, light, and <lnrablo. 

Pnees of Fancy -I'lie market value of dresned ami 

manufactured furs is at tlic mercy of fickle fashion and the 
woiithor. The production of any mie variety is very limited, 
and consequently those that nro in fasliion during a cold 
winter command full and even extravagant prices, while 
otheia, of equal intrinsic', merit, have a merely nominal 
valuo. The consumer is not more res]M)nsil)lo for this 
than are the furrier and the fur merchant. It was the 
remark of an old and successful fur dealer that “furs 
when wanted are diamoncls, when not wanted are char- 
coal.’* This fact rendcis the trade an (‘Xiremely liazardoutt 
one, and tends to make tlie venture in it a matter of spocu- 
lalion rallicr than of )>roviih'nt cnteiprise; and wliile the 
consuuier occasionally may have to pay a very extravagant 
pi ICO for some few varieties of furs for a short period, it 
happens far inoio frequently that tlie fur dealer is a severe 
sufferer by reason of sangiune anticipations of advance in 
values, which in nine cases out of ten are domnod to 
dis.ipjiointment. (m. m. h.) 

1'ho toifgoing aitiMc m r* ]»y |h'I mission of Mcssis Little, 

Bionmi, nini (’o , Bo.stoii, JM.iss., fioni F((C atul the Fat Trade, by 
M M. Biirkus, Boston, 1879. 

FUHEEDFOllK. Sco Faiutituir. 

FlIUETllOLE, Antoink, best known as the author of a 
DtefiiOtnatre dt la Lanfptc Finn(^ai'if\ was born at 

Palis ill 1(>20, and died 14th May 10^8. He first studied 
luw, and practised for a time as an advocate, but finally 
entered the church and became ul>b6 of C'halivoy. In his 
leisure moments bo devoted himself to letters, and in virtue 
of his satires — youvidle AUhjnrhiuc on If isfotrc dcs dernier* 
tt’fffddes at riers au loyanme d'clafiuvncvy ICfrSj Voyaqc de 
Mtreure^ 1G50, Ac. — he was admitted a membpr of the 
French Academy in 1G62. That learned body had long 
promised to the world a complete dictionary of the French 
tongue ; and when they heard that Fu reti^TO was on the 
jioint of issuing a work of a similar nature, they inter* 
fered, alleging that lie had purloined from tlieir stores, 
and that they possessed the exclusive privilege of publish- 
ing such a book. After much bitter recrimination on both 
siilrs the oflender was expelled in 1GH.5 ; but for this act 
of injustice he took a severe revenge in liis satiri' Conches 
dc T Acadvmit\ Tlie rejdy which he made to tlie Academi- 
cian Charpentier, entitled Factums^ ran through four edi- 
tions. Jlis dictionary was ]mbli.shed at Uotterdain two 
years after his death. Tt was afterwards revised and im- 
proved by Basnage,^vho published his edition in 1701 and 
again in 1725 ; and it continued to enjoy a high reputa- 
tion till the appearance of the Dic/ionnaire de Trevonx^ for 
I which indeed it furnished the basis. Fnn^ticre’s other 
‘ works do notTiumsess any great literary merit, but one of 
I them, Lc lioniun Bourgeois^ is of iiiteiest as descriptive of 
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the every-day life of \m timefl, and hae been reprinted in 
1B»^5 under the editornhip of Ed. Fournier and Ch. Asao* 
linoaii. The Furetervtna^ whieh appeared iu Paris eight 
yearK after Fureti^re^a death, is a collection of but little 
value. 

FUUTES (Fctri^, uIho called T)jk^) are not native to 
Latin mythology, but adoplcd and modified from the Greek 
KrinyeR (see EumyKs). ( )i iginally douotiiig the avenging 
power exerted by ii<»tnre against all transgressors of its 
regular order, and hi)()k(ai of by older poets (llumcr, 
uEschylus, <Src.) eitJicr hiiiijdy in the singular or in the 
plural as an indonnito number, the Erinyes asHUined later 
a more rigid and iiHtlioiUcal form As the conception of 
a future lift* grt'W, they were invested with tbo duty of 
punishinu: sinmus, and Aiere settled in Tartarus (Virgil, 
jEn. vi.) ; tlnir number was fixed down to the sacred three 
(a numb(‘r mtmlumcd so early as Eurip., Orrsita)^ and indi- 
vidual narneH, Alh‘Cto, Tisiphone, and Alegmra, occur first iu 
the Alexandrian j)oct3 and are adopted in T.atin. But 
beHid(‘s tins, Virgil, and the later j)oeta iu imitatiuu of him, 
frequently enqdoy the Furim in another way which is also 
suggested by a Greek original. The Erinyes are said to 
madden the transgressor and lead him into further crimes 
W'hicli work tlimr own punishment (//. xix. 87 ; Ot(. xv. 
23‘1) , and ylOschyluH by a strong metaphor calls Helen an 
Erniys, as it were, a scourge of men {Ayum. 729). Virgil 
dovelojis this thought so us to make the Furia^ the agents 
employed by the higher gods t(» stir up all mischief and 
strife* and hatred on the earth. They sit close by the throne 
of Jupiter, ready to execute his errands of ill {^Kn xii.); 
Ailed o is sent b}' Juno to raise the war against yKneas (so 
also Ovid, M<1, iv. 473; Hlatius, Thr^h, i., <kc.); they are 
the proiiidHr of an uuhajipy marriage (Lucan, viii. 90) 
Without regard t(» ethical ju'opnety, they are omployod os a 
conveni<*iit poetic machinery The free, fluid conception of 
the (iroi‘k myth, hiding in it the deepest truth and capable 
of infinite growth, was iu this case, as so often among the 
Latins, either hardened into a stiff, lifelo.ss morality, or 
altered into a fanciful device to suit a capricious and 
arbitrary system of divine action. There are also some 
relies of au ancient Italian conception akin to the Erinys, 
Goddesses named Fiirime wen* powerful in the underwoild ; 
they had their own flaiucn Furinalis, their festival Furi- 
nulia on July 25tb, their grove across the Tiber, where 0. 
Gracchus was slsiin. Like Erinys the word is used both 
in singular and iu plural; and both Furiiu (root bhur) and 
Erinys (root sar) mean “ the rapidly moving^' (see Kuhn iu 
Zfitachrift, i,). At a very early period this genuine n.itivo 
idea disajipearod before the Grocizing temlency, and was 
in the time of Varro almost forgotten (Vuito, L,L, vi, 

19) 

For the artistic roprcsenliit loii h('o Bottiger, Furicnvxaskc, 

FURNACE. Umlor this name are included all con- 
trivani'CH for the production and utilization of heat by the 
combustion of fuel. 

The word is common to all the Romance tongues, appear- 
ing in more or loss modified forms of the Latin fontax. 
But iu all those languages the wmi’d has a more extended 
meaning than in English, us it covers every variety of 
heating appamtus; wdiile here, iu addition to liirnaees 
projier, v/o distingiiisli other varieties as ovctis^ aiovesy and 
kilns. The liist of these, iu the form 0/eny is used in 
Oermcii as a general term like the French foin * ; but in 
English it has been restrict eil to those apparatus in wdiich 
only a moderate temperature, usually below a rod heat, is 
produced in a close chamber. Our bakers' ovens, hot-air 
ovens or stoves, annealing ovens for glass or metal, d-c., 
would all be called fours in French and Oefvn iu German, 
in common with furnaces of all kinds. Stove, an eqiiL 
valent of oven, is from the Gciman Stuhe, t.e.. a heated 


room, and is commonly so understood; but is also applied 
to open flre places, which appears to be somewhat of a 
departure from the original Hignifl.catiou. 

Furnaces are constructed according to many different 
patterns with varying degrees of complexity in arrangi^ 
meat ; but all may be considered as combining three essen- 
tial parts, — namely, the fire-place iu which the fuel is con- 
sumed, the heated chamber, laboratory, hearth, or working 
bed, us it is variously called, where the heat is applied to the 
special work for w^hich the furnace is designed, and tbe«^- 
paratus for producing rapid combustion by the supply of 
iiir under pressure to the Are. In the simplest cases, the 
functions of two or more of these parts uiay be combined 
into one, as in the smith's forge, where the fire-x>lace and 
heating chamber are united, the iron being placed among 
the coals, only the air for buiTiing being 8U[>plied under 
jircssuro from a blowing engine by a second special con- 
trivance, the tuyere, tuiron, twyer, or blast i>i|>e ; but in 
the moro refined modern furnaces, whore groat economy 
of fuel is an object, the different functions are distributed 
over separate and distinct apparatus, the fuel being con- 
verted into gas in one, dried in another, and heated in a 
third, before arriving at the point of combubtion in the 
working chamber of the furnace j)ro[»er. 

The most obvious distinction that can be used in the 
classification of furnaces is founded on the method adox^ted 
for bux)plying air, which may either be blown into the fire, 
under a x^i css u re above that of the atmosphere suflicient ta 
overcome the resistance presented by the x^acked columns 
of fuel and other materials to its free x>a88age, or be drawn 
through it by a x>artial vacuum in a chimney formed by 
the heated gases on their way to the atmobx»here. The 
former are known as blast furnaces^ and the latter as 
dotnuey JravyJtf, ah\ or witid furnaces, 

Stack and Blaai Furnacta,--‘H\iid blast furnace in its 
biiiiplest form is among the oldest, if not the oldest, of 
m(‘tallurgical coriti ivaiices. In the old copper smelting 
district of Arabia Petnea, clay blast pipes dating back to 
the earlier d> nasties of the ancient empire of Egyi>t have 
been found iu great numbers, buried in slag heax>s; and in 
ImlLa the native smiths and iron workers continue to the 
X»re.sent day the use of furnaces of similar primitive tyi^es. 
These, when i educed to their most simxde expression, 
are mere basin-shaped hollows iu tlie ground, containing 
ignited cLai c >al and the substances to be heated, the 
fire being urged by a blast of air blown in through one or 
more nozzles from a bellows at or near tlie tox). This class 
of furnace is usually known as an open fire or hearth, and 
is represeuted in a moie advanced stage of development by 
the Catalan, German, and Walloon forges formerly used in 
the x>ruduction of inulloable iron, and still current to soma 
extent iu Sweden, Corsica, and a few x>1rc<3s iu central 
Euu>x>o. Figs. 1 and 2 rex)ieseut a Catalan forge in use 
a few years since at Mont- 
giillard, iu Aiii^ge, then 
one of the few localities iu 
which the process surviveil. 

It is now x>r^>hably com- 
X>letely abandoned. In all 
of these the X)arl3 aie 
essentially the same: the 
cavity ill the ground is 
rexjreseiited by a int of 
square or rectangular sec- 
tion lined with brick or _ . ^ 

Btono of a kh.d not readily 1— Kl<-vat.on of Oalol.m l-o.ge 

acted on by heat, about IJ or 2 fcot deep, usually some- 
what larger above than below, with a tuyere or blast pipe of 
cox»per penetrating one of the walls near the to^ with a 
considerable downward iachualioii, so that the air meets 
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the fuel aome way down. In the work of iron-amelting, the 
ore ia laid in a heap upon the fuel (charcoal) iiiling up the 
hearth, and is gradually brought to the metallic state by the 
reducing action of the carbonic oxide formed at the tuyere. 
JThe metal sinks through tlio 
Ignited fuel, forming, in tlip 
hearth, a spongy mass or bull 
which is lifted out by the 
smelters at the end of each 
opsration, and carried to the 
Arge hammer. The earthy 
matters form a fusible gla^^s 
or slag melt, and collect at the 
lowest point of the h»‘arth, 
whence they are removed by 
open! ug a h ole pierced th rough 
the front wall at the bottom. 

The acti\^ portion of such a 
furnace is essentially that above the blast pipe, the function 
of tlm lower part being merely the collection of tlie leduced 
metm; the lire may therefore be regarded as burning in an 
Queonfined space, with the waste of a large amount of its 
heating power. By continuing the walls of the hearth 
above the tuyere, into a shaft or stack eithei of the same or 
some other section, we obtain a furnace of increased cajmeity, 
but with no greater power of eunaiuning fuel, in which the 
material to be treated can be liealcd up gradually by load- 
ing it into the stack, alternately with layers of fuel, the 
charge descending regularly to the point of combustion, and 
absorbing a pro[K>rtiuii of the heat of the flame that went 
to waste in the open fire This principle is capable of veiy 
wide exlensiou, the blast furnace being mainly liiaitod m 
height by the strength the column of materials or “burden" 
lias to resist crushing, under the weight due to the head 
adopted, and the power of the blowing engine to sujiply blast 
of sufficient density to overcome the resistance ui the closely 
packed materials to the free iiassago of the spent gases. 
The consuming j)ower of the furnace or the rate at which 
it can burn the fuel supplied, is measured by the numbor 
of tuyeres and their section In the largest modern blast 
furnaces used for smelting iron ores, they may be as many 
as six or eight, but as a rule the sm. number of fioin 
three to five of larger area is adopted, and with these theie 
IB no difficulty exi>eriouced in burning from 80 to JOO Ions 
of coke ^Kjr day in hearths of to 7 feet in diameter. 

The profile adopted for blast furnaces Las been very 
much varied at different tunes. The earliest exainjdes weio 
invariably square or rectangular in horizontal section, and 
the same class of form has been retained in many instances 
up to the present time ; but tlie general tendency of modern 
practice is to substitute round sectisins, their construction 
being facilitated by the use of specially moulded bricks which 
have entirely bU]>ersoded the saudstone blocks formerly 
used. The vertical section, on the other hand, is subject to 
considerable variation according to the work to which the 
furnace is applied. Where the operation is simply one of 
fusion, as iu the iron founder’s so-called cupola, m w^hich 
there is no very great change in volume in the inaterialb on 
their descent to the tuyeres, the stack is nearly or quite 
straigiit-sidod, but when, as is the case with the smelting 
of iron ores with limestone flux, a large j)roporLion of v(da- 
tilo matter has to be removed in the piocess, a wall of 
varying inclination is used, so that the body of the furnace 
is formed of two dissimilar truncated cones, joined by their 
bases as in fig 3, the lower one passing downwaids into a 
short, nearly cylindrical, position. The uppei cone DC is 
known as the stack piopor, the low^er one, from the broadest 
port C to the tuyeres B, as the boshes, and the lower cylin- 
drical part AB as the hearth. The further coiibideraliou 


article Ikon. It may be sufficient to sny that all blast fur* 
naces of large size are more or less reducible to tbls pattern. 

The use of bellows 
or of analogous con* 
irivancos is not essen- 
tial to the working of 
stack furnaceb; as the 
supply of air may, lu 
furnaces of small si/e, 
be equally well ob- 
tained by the draught 
of u chimney, or a 
steam jet aspirator. 

The former plan is 
adopted lu tlie so- 
called economic fur- 
nace (/n» noeeonomu'f^) 
of the Ciirtagumi lead 
district m Spain, used 
ill re-siiielting old 
blags and wwiste pro 
ducts of the Homan 
mines, and tlio latter 
in Woodward’s and 
Iieland’s riipolab lor 
iron foundries. lu 
cither case nmnerc»us 
holes reprebtnting 
tuyorOM are pro\ided 
around the lower 
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part of the furnace, often in two rows at diffeieiit heights. 
These furuai*es have not, however, been veiy generally 
adopted; and oven iu Spain the chimney duiught has in 
many insti,nees bten leplaced by a Ian blower. 

A more primitive form of the same contmanee is still in 
use Ui Burmah, — the furnace, about 5 oi 0 feet high, being 
placed on the bide of a bank facing the jireMuling wind, 
which enters through a sorich of small round tuyere holes. 
Similar contrivaiu on w ere used by the ancient C Vltie iuhabit- 
iintb of the Hhine valley, — the ruins of fnniates and slag 
heaps being found m the Nassau and Kiiel lull countries, 
in high exposed bituatioiis far aw^ay from streams, where 
water power for bellows could have been obtained 

Bevf'ibn'atof // Fumtires. Blast furnaces aie, from the 
intimate contact between the burden to bo smelled and the 
fuel, the least wasteful of heat; but their use bUpj»oses the 
])ossjbility of obtaining fuel of good quality and free fiom 
Milphur or othei substances likely to deleiioiale tlie metal 
pioducod. In all cases, therefore, whore it is desired to do 
the w'oik out of contact with the solid fuel, the operation of 
burning or heatqiiodui ing must be jieifiuined in a special 
fire-place or combustion chamber, the body of flame and 
heated gas being afterwaids made to act upi»n tlie surface 
of the material exjmsed in a bioad thin layer iu the work- 
ing bed or laboiatoiy of the fuinaee by reveibeialion from 
the low vaulted roof covuiing the bed. Speh fui naces are 
known by the general name of reverberatoiy or reverbatory 
furuacos, also us air or wind furnaces, to distinguish them 
from those worked with eumjiressed air or blast. 

Originally the term cupola was used tor the reverberatory 
furnace, but in the course of time it has changed its mean- 
ing, and is now given to a small blast furnace such as that 
used by iron-founders, -reverberatory smelting furnaces in 
the same trade beim/ called air furnaces. 

Figs. 4, 5, aud^b repi’esent a reveiberatory furnace such 
as is used for the fusion of copper ores for regulus, aud 
may be taken as generally representing its class The fire- 
place A is divided from th© working bed B \iy a low wall 0 
known as the fire bridge, and at the op[)ositi} end there ia 
of ifalk subject belongs, however^ more particularly to the I sometimes, though not invariably, a second bridge of less 
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height called the flue bridge D. Pl sliort diagonal flue or 
iil>*take K c()n%oy» the current of hpcnt HauiC to the chimney 



Fr<i 1 wietion of IltM erbemlory Funidte. 


F wliK h IS of htjuiiro Hcction diminishing by stej^s at two or 
ihreo ddleieut heights, and provided at the top with 
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a covering plate or damper (I, which may be raised or 
lowered by a chain reaching to the ground, and serves for 
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regulating the spood ot the ovhaust ga es, and tlicreby the 
draught an through the lire. Wliere scvi^al fuinaces 
are counectod witli the same ehiinney stack, the damper 


takes the form ot a sliding plate in the mouth of the coni 
necting flue, so that the draught in one may be modified 
without affecting the others. The fire bridge is partially 
protected against the intense heat of the body of fiame 
issuing through the fire arch by a passage to which the^ 
air has free access. The material to be melted is intro- 
duced into the furnace from the hoppers HH through the 
charging holes in the roof. When melted the products 
separate on the bed (which is made of closely packed sand 
or other infusible substances), according to their densi|;n 
the lighter earthy matters forming an upper layer of slag 
are drawn out by the slag hole K at the Hue end into an 
iron waggon or bogie, while the metal subsides to the bot- 
tom of the bed, and at the termination of the operation 
18 run out by the tap hoie h into moulds or granulated 
into water. The opposite opening M is the working door, 
through which the tool for stirring the charge is introduced. 

It is coven d by a plate suspended to a lever,* similar to 
I that seen in the end elevation (fig. 6 ) in front of the slag 
liole. ^ 

According to the purposes to which they are applied, 
reverberatory furnaces may be clas-sed into two groups, 
namely, fusion or melting furnaces, and calcining or wasting 
furnaces, also called calciners. The former have a very 
extended application in many branches of industry, being 
used by both founders and smelters in the fusion of metals; 
in the concentration of poor metallic compounds by fusion 
into regulus ; in the reduction of lead and tin ores; for 
refining copper and silver; lor making malleable iron by the 
puddling processes and welding ; and for the manufacture 
of caibonate from sulphate of sodium in chemical woiks, <kc. 
Calouuug furnaces have a less extended a])plication, being 
chiefly employed in the conversion of metallic sulphidee 
into oxides by continued exj)osuro to the action of air at a 
temperiiture lar below tliat of fusion, or into dilorides by 
roasting with chloride of sodium. As some of these sub- 
stances (for example, sulphide of read and copjier pyrites) 
are readily fusible when first heated, l)ut become more re- 
fractory as part of the sulphur is dissipated and oxygen 
takes its place, it is im[)ortunt that the heat should be 
very carefully regulated at first, otherwise the mass may 
become clotted or flitted together, and the oxidizing effect 
of the air soon ceases unless the fritted masses be broken 
small again. This is generally done by making the bed of 
the furnace very long in propoition to its bre»idth and to the 
fire grate area, whu h may be the inorB easily done as a not 
inconsiderable amount of heat is given out during the oxida- 
tion of the ore, — such incroabcd length being often obtained 
by placing two or even three w^orking beds one above the 
other, and allowing the flame to pass over thorn in order 
from below upwards. Such calciners are used especially 
ill roasting zinc blende into oxide of zinc, and in the con- 
version of sulphides of copper into chlorides in the wet ex- 
traction process In some processes of lead smelting, where 
the minerals treated contain sand, the long calcmer is pro- 
vided with a melting bottom close to the fire-place, so that 
the desulphurized oie leaves the furnace as a glassy slag 
or silicate, which is subse(j[uently reduced to the metallic 
state by fusion with fluxes in blast furnaces. 

Miijle Furnaces, — A third class of furnaces are so ar- 
ranged that the work is done by indirect lieating; that is, ^ 
the material under treatment, whether subjected to calcina- 
tion, fusion, or any other process, is not brought in contact 
either with fuel or flame, but is raised to the proper tcra- 
[)eraturo by exposure in a chamber licated externally by the 
products of combustion. These are known as muffle or 
chamber furnaces; and by supposing the crucibles or retorts 
to represent simdar chambers of only temporary duration, the 
ordinary pot molting air furnaces, and those for the reduo- 
tioii of zinc ores or the manufacture of coal gas, may^be in- 
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eluded m the same category. These arc almost invariably 
air furnaces, though sometimes air under pressure is used ; 
^ in the combustion of small authracitic coal, 

where a current of air from a fan-blower is sometimes blown 
under the grate to promote combustion. 

Crucihh Melihuj jf'urnace^.-- Figs. 7 and 8 represent a 
senes of one of the simplest furnaces of this class, the ordi- 
nary crucible air furnace, or pot 
melting holty according to the 
^efiield term used m cast-steel 
Works. It is a chamber of brick- 
work a, either straight in the 
sides or more generally some- 
what barrel-shaped, with a grate 
at the bottom, and of sufiicient 
capacity to hold one or two 
crucibles b, containing from 50 
to 70 lb •weight of steel each, 
enough room being left around 
them for coke to bring the con- 
tents up to the molting ])oint in 
five or six hours. The crucibles 
are 8up[)orted upon disks, or 
** cheeses*’ of fire-brick, placed 
upon the grate; the draught is 
maintained by a chimney c about 

30 feet high, comniunicating Fk. 7 — rvtuMljlo MoUinpiFuT- 
with the furnace by a .short fine hecUon). 

near the top of the latter. Tim furnace i.s placed nearly or 
fjuite level with the flour of the cast mg shop/, and covered 
with a square fire tile or tjuarry </, set iii an iron frame with 
a projecting handle, the fire grate being acc^essible from the 
cellar below. 

Asaagers' Muj^le Furnac *'. — The construction of a inufHe 
furnace as used by as.sayors has already been described in 
the article Assaying, vol. ii. 
p. 726. It is simply a small 
square air furnace with a 
D-shaped chamber of fire 
clay fixed iu the middle, 
so as to be surrounded w ith 
incandescent fuel, a current 
of air being drawn through it 
by a series of draught lioI<‘« 
or slits in the roof or sidc.s 
Larger-sized muffles are used 
by enamellers and painters, 
and ill the production <..t 
enamelled iron goods a.s Fkj 8. -( mciblc Melting Furnace 
well as for calcining minerals (iiausvei.se bection). 

containing arsenic where it is to bo collected for sale, and 
in the production of metallic colours where the material 
has to be kept free from the influence ol flame and smoke. 

Furnace Materials . — The materials used in the construc- 
tion of furnaces are divi.iible into two classes, namely, 
ordinary, and refractory or fire-resisting. The former are 
u.sed principally as casing, walls, pillars, or other supporting 
parts of the structure, and include ordinary red or yellow 
bricks, clay-slate, granite, and most building stones ; while 
the latter are reserved for the parts imiiiediat(*ly in contact 
with the fuel and flame, such as the lining of the fire-place, 
the arches, roof, and flues, the lower part if not the whole 
of the chimney lining in reverberatory fuinaces, and the 
whole of the internal w^alls of blast furnaces.^ Among 
such substances are fire-clay and fire-bricks, certain sand- 
stones, silica in the form of ganistor, and Dinas stone and 
bricks, ferric oxide and alumina, carbun (as coke and 



^ III th« fijnires fire-brick work is repieseiited l*y closer, and catting 
walls in Ordinary bricks by more open sh^mg. 


graphite), magnesia, lime and oxide of chromium, — their 
relative importance being indicated by their order, the last 
two or three indeed being only of limited use. 

The most essential point in good fire-clays, or in the 
bricks or other objects made from thorn, is the power of re- 
sisting fusion at the highest heat to wiiich they may be 
exposed. This supposes them to be free from metallic ox- 
ides, forming easily fusible compounds with silica, such as 
lime or iron, the presence of the former even in conipara- 
lively small proportion being very detrimental. As clays 
they must be sufficiently plastic to be readily moulded, but 
at the same time possc.ss sufficient stiffness nut to contract 
too strongly iu drying, whereby the objects produced 
would be liable to bo warped or cracked before firing. In 
most cases, however, the latter tendency is guarded against, 
in making up the paste for moulding, by adding to the fresh 
clay a certain proportion of burnt material of the same 
kind, such as old bricks or potsherds, ground to a coarse 
jiowder. Coke dust or graphite is used fur the same pur- 
pose in crucible making. 

The most highly valued fire-clays are derived from the 
Coal Measures. Among the chief localities are the neighbour- 
hood of Stourbridge in Worcestershire and Stanningtou near 
Sheffield, which supply most of the materials for crucibles 
used iu steel and brass melting, and the pots for glass 
houses ; Newcaatle-on-Tyne, and Olenboig near Glasgow, 
where heavy blast furnace and other fire-bricks, gas retorts, 
ike., are made iu largo quantities. Coarse-grained but very 
strong fire-bricks are also made of the waste of the china 
clay wmrks at Leo Moor, Devon. See Fire-Clay. 

In Belgium, the clay raised at Andenuo is very largely 
usetl for making retorts for zinc fuinaces, not for local 
Uho alone, as it is ox])orted fur the same purpose to England 
and other countries. The principal French fire-clays are 
derived from the Tertiary strata in the south, and more 
uourly resemble porcelain clays than those of the Coal 
Measures. They give wares of reuiaikably fine texture 
and surface, combined with high refractory character. The 
principal centre of manufacture is m Paris, where small 
cnicdilos, tubes, furnaces, and other articles for the u.se of 
assaying and chemical laboratories, as well us for gold and 
silver refining, are piodiicoi in large quantitie.s. 

In Germany, Ips and Passau tm the Danube, and Gross 
Almerode in He.sHc, are the best known localities ])r()ducing 
fire clay goods, the ciucibles from the last-mentioned place, 
kiiowm as Hessian crucibles, going all over the WH)rl<L 
These, though not showing a great resistance to extreme 
heat, are very slightly affected by sudden alternutions in 
heating, as they may be plunged cold into a stiongly heated 
furnace without ciaekiug, a treatment to which Fienchand 
♦Stourbridge ]>ots cannot be subjected with .safety. The 
(kirnish crucibles used in copper assaying, made at Jlcdruth, 
are generally similar in quality and behaviour to the 
Hessian, but are not quite so rapidly perforated by corrosive 
fluxes. 

Plumbago or graphite is largely used in the production 
of crucibles, not in the [>ure state but in admixture with 
fire-clay; the proportion of the former vanes with the 
quality from 25 to nearly 50 per cent. These are the 
most enduring of all crucibles, the best lasting out 70 or 
80 meltings m brass foundries, about 50 with bronze, and 
8 to 10 in steel melting. The most inqiortaiit manufactory 
is that of the Patent Plumbago Crucible Company, Batter- 
sea, on the Thames, where the best Ceylon graphite i.s the 
basis of the composition employed. They are also made in 
all the principal crucible works of the continent of Pmro|)e 
and in the graphite-producing localities of Canada and the 
United Status. 

Silica is u.«ed in furnace-building in the forms of sand, 
ganiater, a finely-ground sandstone from the Coal Measures 
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of Yorkshire, and tho analogous substance known as Dinas 
clay, winch is really nearly pure silica, containing at inosi 
about per ('ent* of baseH. r)iiias clay is found at various 
places ill the V^ile of Neath in South Wales, in the form of 
a loose disintegrated sandal oiM', which is crushed between 
rollers, mixed with about I j»er c(‘nt. of lime, and moulded 
into brick« that uro fnnl in Inins at a wry high tempera^ 
lure. Those bricks an* H{»ecially used lor the roof, firo 
arches, and other ]>arts subjei'IcMl t<i intense heat in reverbera- 
tory steel luelting funiaccs, and, although infusible under 
icdinary conditions, arc oHon fairly melted by tho heat 
without fluxing or (oiiosion after a certain amount of ex- 
posure. (hinihtLi, a slightly plastic siliceouH sand, is simi- 
larly useii foi till* lining of Flcssemor steel converters; it is 
found in the in i^hboiirhood of Shefticld. 

Alumina as a icfiactory material is chiefly u.sed iii the 
form of an Jivdratcd aluminous iron ore known as bauxeto, 
founil in the south of France, in Carmola, and in 
Antrim ; but its ap])licatio!is are somewhat special. It 
hits been found to stand well for the linings of rotatory 
[Kitldling fnrniccs, where, under long-continued heating, it 
changcH into a substunce as Inml and infusible as natural 
omeiy. In the Paris Exhibition of 1878 bricks very 
hiird and dt nsf in character, said to bo of pure alumina, wx^re 
exhibited by jMuller Co. of Paris, as well as bricks of 
magnesia, the latter being specially remarkable for their 
great wxight. Thi‘y are intended for use at the oxtromo 
lenqieratures olitaiinihlc in stool fur- 
nace.s, or for the melting of platiimni 
bet ore tho oxydiydrogen blowj>ipe 
For the latter purpose, however, limo 
is generally used ; but as this 8ub.starico 
has only simiU stability, it is usually 
bedded in a casing of firebrick Fig. 

9 IS a section of a lime furnace ns 
used lor jdatinum melting. Tlie flamo 
of the gas jet is introduced through 
the hole at the top, and plays over the surface of tho metal 
in the hollow below Oxide of chromium and chromic 
iron ore have boon proposed as refractory crucible matorial.s 
by Andouin of l*aris. The former may bo used as a bed 
for melting plutiuuiu in the same way as lime urmagucam, 
without affecting the ijuality of tho metal. 

Ferric oxide, though not strictly in fusible, is largely 
Uijed as a protecting lining foi furnaces in w hich malleable 
iron IS made, a portion of the ore being reduced and 
recovered in the process. In au oxidizing atmosphere it is 
imhtTerent to silica, and therefore siliceous bricks contain- 
ing a consulerable [iroportion of ferric oxide, wdion used m 
flues of boilers, brewxrs^ coppers, Ac., and similar situatiouB, 
are })orfoctly fire-res is ting so lung as the heated gas con- 
tains a large proportion of uuconsuined air. The red fire- 
bricks known as WiiuLsor bricks, winch arc practically 
similar in com^^osltiou to soft rod sandstone, are of this 
character. 

Ftn'nair (\>nsf ruction , — In the construction of furnaces 
provision has to bo made for the unequal expansion of the 
dift'crcut parts under the effect of heat. This is especially 
necessary in tho case i>f reverberatory furnaces, which are os- 
Bentially weak structures, and therefore require to bo bound 
together bj comphcatiHl systems of tie rods and uprights 
or buck slaves. The latter are very commonly made of old 
flat bottom laiks, laid w ith the fiat of tho flange against tho 
wall. Puddling furuac'es arc usually entirely cased with 
iron plates, and blast furnaces with hoo^is round each course 
of the stack, or in tho.se of thinner constructions the fire- 
brick work IS entirely enclosed in a wrought iron casing 
or jacket. Sueh parts as may be subjected to extreme 
heat and tho fretting action of midten inaplerial, as the 
tuyere and slag breasts of blast furnaces, and tho fire 


bridges and bed plates of reverberatory furnaces, are often 
made in cast iron wdth double w'alla, a current of water 
or air being kept circulating through the iutermediate 
space. In this way tho metal, owing to its high con* 
ductivity and low sjjeciGp heat as comjiared to that of water^ 
is kept at a temperature far below its melting point if the 
water is renewed quickly enough. It is of course necessary 
in such cases that the circulation shall be perfectly free, in 
<irder to prevent tlie accumulation of steam under pressure 
in tho interior of the casting. This method has received <»n* 
siderable extension of late years, notably in furnace-smelting 
of iron ores containing manganese, where the entire hearth 
is often completely water-cased, and in some lead furnaces 
where no fire-brick lining is used, the lower part of the 
furnace stock being a mere double iron box cooled by water 
sufficiently to keep a coating of slag adhering to the inner 
shell which prevents tho metal from being acted upon, 
Funiacei with Bipedal Mcihoth of Firing , — In tile examples 
hitherto noticed, the use of solid fuel has alone been con- 
sidered, whether in admixture with the charge in, blast 
furnaces or burnt upon u grate in reverberatory furnaces. 
In cither case the useful heating effect realized is consider- 
ably below that indicated as possible by theory, and for 
the same reason, namely, that the carbon factor of the fuel 
is to a considerable extent only partially oxidized, producing 
carbonic oxide C( ), instead of carbonic acid COg, as it should 
do if the combustion wore complete. This is attended with 
great loss of heat, unless steps be taken to ensure tho sub- 
sequent combustion of the carbonic oxide, by bringing it 
into contact with more air at an appropriate temperature. 
The production of carbonic oxide is a necessary consequence 
wliero coal is used in large maases, the carbonic acid in the 
gases resulting from complete combustion at any spot 
being reduced more or less conqfletely to carbonic oxide by 
contact with tho ignited carbon immediately adjacent. To- 
obtain the most perfect combustion it is, therefore, essential 
that the layer of fuel upon the burs in a grate fire should 
be as thin as is consistent with preventing the passage of 
an undue aniount of air, which is attended with a strong 
cooling effect. This condition is, however, only possible 
in such furnaces as require an oxidizing atmosphere, as, for 
example, boiler fires and the different forms of calciiiers. 

Coal-Dust Furnace , — A special method of providing more 
intimate contact betw^eon air and fuel has been adopted in 
a furnace designed by Mr T. H. Ciampton, who grinds the 
whole of tho coal to a fine powder in a flour mill, and pro- 
pels a ciin’ont of coal dust and air, mixed in the right pro- 
]>ortion for burning, into the combustion chamber repiesent- 
tiiig tho fire-place of an ordinary furnace, eithei by a fan 
blower or by chimney draught In the special application 
of welding iron considerable economy has been obtained 
with this furnace over ordinary coal-firing, but its use has 
up to the present time been exceedingly limited. 

Gas Furnaces , — A more general remedy has been found 
in what IS known as gas firing, where the whole of the fuel 
is of design first iinx^erfectly burned, i.c,, converted into car 
bonic oxide or rather into a mixture of carbonic oxide and 
nitrogen, by reducing tho supply of air through the grate 
to a minimum and completing tho combustion on the fire 
bridge by a further supi>ly of air introduced through special 
channels eitlier at ordinary atmospheric temperature or, 
artificially heated. In tins case, the fire-place proper is 
replaced by a gas-producer or gazogene, w^hich may either 
form one construction with the other parte of the furnace or 
be separated from them. Fig 10 rei3resents a gas-producer 
intended for heating retort furnaces m gas works. The coal 
is charged into a deep barrel-shaped stack a, terminated 
below by a amairincliiicd grate h, with flat bars placed edge- 
wise, like the steps of a ladder or the laths of a Venetian 
blind, allowing aufficiei^ air to pass between for a siAothered 
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or slag run at the bottom. Vertical kilns, such as those 
used for burning limestone aud iron ores, are worked in a 
similar manner, — the raw stone going in at the top, and the 
burnt product falling through holes in the bottom when 
allowed to do so. With reverberatory calciners, however, 
where the work is dune upon a honzontul bed, a consider- 
able amount of hand labour is expended in raking out the 
charge when liiiiRhod, aud in drawing slags from fusion 
furnaces; and more particularly in the puddling i)rocess of 
reliiung iron the amount of manual exertion required is 
very much greater. To diminish the item of expenditure 
on this head, various kinds of mechanical furnaces have 
been adojdcd, all of which canbe classified underthreo heeds 
of gravitating furnaces, mechanical stirrers, and revolving 
furnaces. 

1. In yravitatin^f fui'HOces the bed ia laid at a slope 
just within the angle of repose of the charge, which is 
introduced at the upper end, and is pushed down tlie slope 
by fresh materi.il, wlieu necessary, in the contrary direction 
to the flame which entera at the lower end. This method 
IS used in Styria for burning the dust of spathic iron ore 
which cannot be put into the kilns with the large lumps. 
The lucl used is blast furnace gas, the calciners being 
directly over the furnace top. (lersteiihofer’s pyrites 
burner, another futnace of this class, has a tall vertical 
chamber heated from bolow^ and traversed by numerous 
I'la 10.— o«s-i.u>.lm-iT (l.aiisvcrH.. heotioi.) narrow holizontal ct0.s 8 biu-H at dlHcrotit Leinlits. Tho 

ore ill fine powder is fed in at the top, through a hoj)per, 
flue aud the strong draught in the latter. From the ex- lu a legular thin stream, by a pair of rt»llers, and in 
ceodingly poisonous natuic of carbonic oxide it is of the falling lodges on tho flats of the bars, forming a talus 
utmost importance to prevent the issue of uuburut gas, and j upon each of the height corresjionding to the angle ot 
if this cannot l»e prevented, tho escape must be lired wlieu | lest of the material, which is, how'cver, at short intervals 

the charging hole is opened. This is regularly done in I removed to lower levels by the anival of lr(‘sh ore from 

blast furnaces working with gas collecting flues, and oven | above. In this way a very large surface is ex[H)8ed to the 
tho native iron-smdters of India, in starting their small 1 heat, and the ore, if containing sufiieieiit sulphur to main- 
furnaces with stacks only a few feet high, observe the same tain the combustion, is perfectly burned when it arrives at 
precaution. Another jioi at of eipial iniiiurtance is to [»re the bottom; if, how'over, it is imperfectly sized or damp, 
vent the access of air to the gas anywheic e.xcepL at the or if it contains much earthy matter, the result is not very 
point of ignition. Any leakage of air into the gas flues satisfactory. Htetcfcld’s furnace, used for the conversion 
must as a rule jiroducc explosion. /Vn ingenious and of sulidairetted silver ores into cliloridcs, is ul a somewiiat 
efficacious method of establishing the draught in gas- similar character. It is now hugely used in tho silver 
producers is ado]>ted by Dr 0. W. Siemens. The gas mines of the western States of America, 
delivery tube rises to a certain height, is then lui<l 2. Meihuuicnl sttrrets constitute a setond division of 
horizontal for a shtirt di.staiice, aud finally descends vciti mechanical furnaces, in which the labour of rabbling or 

cally to tho original level. The gas in passing along stirring the charges is perlormod by combinations of levers 

the horizontal tube loses liw«tt by radiation, and on ariiv* and wlieel-work taking motion from a rotating shaft, and 
iug at the downward tuln* is sensibly denser than when it niore or Ilsr perfectly imitating the action ol hand labour, 
started, so that the second veiti(*al tube acts os siphon and Tlicy are almost entirely confined to puddling furnaces, and 
maintains constant exhaust on the jiioducer. In some have nut bi‘on very generally adopted for these, 
cases the gases from the fuel are modified in composition 3. Jitvolvuig furnaces^ tho third and most important 
by an injection of steam trom a pipe below the grate e (fig. division of mcclianical furnaces, are of two kinds. The 
10), which, impinging upon ignited coal, is decomposed into first of these resemble an ordinary reverberatory furnace 
hydrocarbon aud carbonic oxide gases. This transforma- by having a flat bed w’hich, however, has the form of 
tion is necessarily attended with considerable cooling eflect, a circular disk mounted on a central shaft, and receives a 
from tho large amount of heat extended in the deconiposi- slow movement of rotation from a watcr-whocl or othei 
tion of water, so that the luctliod is only of limited uppli- motor, so that every part of the surface is brought succes- 
cation ; but the ** richness or fuel value of the gases is very sively under tho action of tho fire, tho charge being stirred 
considerably increased by its ii.se. It is more particulaily and ultimately removed by passing under a senes of fixed 
of value with dry or anthracitic coals. The gas-producer scraper arms placed above the surface at various points, 
is used with advantage with very inferior fuels, such as peat, Brunton's calcinor, used in the '‘burning" of tho pyritic 
lignite, sawdust, <kc., i^ntaininij: much ash and water, and minerals associated with tin ore, is the most taiuiliar 
• if the latter be ^ nassiViir^u crude gas through i example of this ty[>e. 71ie revolving hearth is also repre- 

a condenser, accordiij^ method adop*ft4 ^7 sented in Pernut and Puusard^s steel-melting furnaces. In 

in Sweden, the such as wet ”^*^7 ^kese, however, the hearth rotates on an inclined axis, so 

be employed for pu; ®,*! i mphiun surface is oblique to that of the 

require the high tcmT>eratureR , flame. In the second class of revolving furnaces the 

Mechankal The introductum and withd^wal ' working part is a hollow cylinder, between the fireplace 

of the charges in,' ^ furnaces is cffecteil by gravitafP”. and flue, with its axis horizontal or nearly so, whose inner 

the solid masses ^ ^,^ 3 ^ being throwm^^' surface represents tho working bed. It is mounted upon 

atthe^op, ^ out of the furnace at the friction rollers, and receives iu(*ti on from a special steam 


combustion, the gases produced passing out by the large 
flue c. The chaining hole d is covered by a closely 
fitting valve making a gus-tight joint, the escape of gas 
being prevented by the great thickness of coal above the 
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eagine by meanB of a central belt of spur gearing. Furnaces ' cation be established between the two currents through a 
of this kind were first used in alkali works for the conversion , leaking joint or broken brick. 

of sulphate into carbonate of sodium in the process known as In iron-smelting blast furnaces the waste gases, though not 
black ash fusion, but have Bince been api)lied to jiuddling in escaping at as high sensible temperatures as those of the fur- 
Arnenca and elsewhere by Danks and others ; but for the naces previously considered, are of considerable fuel value, 
latter purp(jse they are still to some extent in the experi- and may render iiuportant services if properly ajppliecL* 
mental stage. As calciners they are used in tin mines and ^ Owing to the conditions of the work, which require the 
for tlie chh^ination of silver ores. maintenance of a sensibly reducing atmosphere, they contain 

JientM Air . — The calorific in tensity of fuel is found a very notable proportion of carbonic oxide, and are drawn 
to bo very consideiably enhanced, if tlie combustion be ef- I off by large wrought-iron tubes near the top of the furnace 
fected with air previously heated to any temperature between and conveyed by branch pipes to the different boilers and 
that of boiling water uml a dull rod heat, the same effect air-heating apparatus, which are now as a rule entirely heated 
being observed both w^ith solid and gaseous fuel. The latter, by the combustion of such gases. Formerly they were 
especially wben briHight to tho burning point at a high , allowed to burn to w^a.ste at the mouth of a short chimney 
temperature, produces a boat that can be resisted by the place above the furnace top, forming a huge body of flame, 
moat refuutcay Hubstancea only, such as silica, alumina, and which was one of the most striking features of the Black 
magncHnL This is attained in the regenerative furnace of Country landscape at night, but is now less commonly seen 
Siemens, deLailud consideration of which belongs more i than formerly, Perhaps tho greatest number of flaming fur- 
properly to the subject of iron. j naces to be seen at present are those of the Scotch founding 

fCrmtitmt/ JFnfiic II fat and Gas . — In every system of iron district about Gartsherne, Coatbridge, &c. 


artificial huatiug, the amount of heat usefully apidiod is but i 
a small j)roi>ortion of that devoloiied by combustion. Even 
under the must advautagoous application, that of evaporation 
of water in a .steam boiler where tho gaae.s of the fire have 
to travel through a great length of flues bounded by thin 
iron surfaces (»f great heat-absorbing cajiacity, the tempe- 
rature of the curicfit at tho chimney is generally much 
above that re(|uired to maintain an active draught in the 
flre-phu‘ 0 ; and other tubes containing water, often in 
consiclerabh‘ numbers, forming tho so called fuel economizers, 
may often be lutci juned betw'oen tho boiler and thecliimney 
with marked aihaiitage as regards saving of fuel. In re- 
verberatory aiul iLir furnaces used in the differcBiit operations 
of iron inumitacture, where an extremely high temperature 
ims to bo inaiutained in sjiacos of comparatively small extent, I 
Buch as the beds of puddling, wielding, and stijol-uielting ! 
furnac(‘s, the tem[>i‘rature of the exhaust gases is exceedingly I 
high, and if allowed to jiass directly into the chimney they i 
api>ear as a great body of flume at the top. Jt is now general | 
to save a juutioii of this heat by pas.sing the flame through | 
flues of steam lijiler.s, air-heatirig apparatus, or both— so ; 
that the sti am nspiired for the necessary operations of the 1 
forge and heated blast for the furnace itself may be j 
obtained withuiit furtlier expoiuUture of fuel The most ! 
perlect method of utilizing the w'aste heat hitherto ajiplied j 
is that of the, Siemens regenerator, in wdiich tho spent gases , 
are made to tiavel through chambers, known as regenernbirs I 
or recii[H‘iatois heat, coiitaiiiiiig a quantity of thin 
fire bricks pih‘,d into a cellular mass so as to offer a 
very huge heat-absorbing surface, wdiereby their tern 
porature is veiy considerably reduced, and they arrive at tho 
chimney at a beat not exceeding 300 or 400 degrees. As 
soon as the bricks have become rod hot, the current is 
diverted to an adjacent chamber or pair of chambers, and 
the aequiied heat is removed by a current of cool gas or air 
passing tinvards the furnace, where it arrives at aternjierature 
sutliciently lugh to ensuie the greatest jmssible heating effect 
in combustum. This system being alternative, four regene- 
rators, twu foi ail and two for gas, aie required for each 
furnace , bill lu some of the newer French patterns of so- 
called rocupeuitive turnaces, a system of tubular biicks is 
adopted lu the chamber^ and only the air is heated, the gas 
being brought lh)t from the jiroducer to the furnace instead 
of cooling it lir.st by atmosphenc expiisure in a long tube in 
the manner adopted by Siemens. This allows a consitler- 
able simpliflcatum in the apparatus: oifly a single regene- 
rator is requiied w-orking continuously, the flame travelling 
outwards though one set of passages in the bricks and the 
air inwards thiough another , and as the foimer consists only 
of burnt gases, no explosion can take place if a communi- 


Figs. 11, 12, and 13 represent a modern fufnace 
heated by gas burnt with hot ail as applied to heating 
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Fiu 11 — fJas-heateil Ketort Furnace (transverse section 
on A B fig 13) 


ga.8 retorts The retorts of fire clay r r r, seven in 
number, are mounted upon supports at both ends in 
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i&tervala by narrow slits a a a, which form the gas admission 
passages from the g»s-producer flue /, the supply being regu- 
lated by a valve r. These alternate with similar shts h h 
of less depth, commumcatiug with a lateral flue, supplying 
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Fid. 13 — OiW-heated Retort Fuiiiftce (hoiizoutiil jsoction 
on E F li^jf 11). 


heated air ; the mixture being effected at a great number of 
points onsures uniformity of combustion along the whole 
length of the furnace. The flame, after heating the retorts, 
descends by passages under tlie ends of the sitle retorts in 
the lower senes to a number ot arched divisions in the siib- 
atructure containing the au -beating pipes, which are of cast 
iron in horse-shoe coils. By this means tlie temi>eratnre of 
the gases is considerably reduced by the time they reach 
the chimney flue, the heat intercepted being returned by 
the air to the combustion chamber. 

Laboratory and Portable Furnaces , — Small air-furnaces 
with hot plates or sand bath flues wore formerly much 
employed in chemical laboratories, as well as small 
blast funiaces for crucibles heated with charcoal or coke. 
The use of such furnaces has very considerably dimiiiishod, 
owing to the general iiitrodurtion of coal gas tor heat- 
ing purposes ill laboi atones, which has been rendered 
possible by the invention of the liunseii burner, in which 
the mixture of air and gas giving the least luminous but 
most puw^erfully heating flame is eifected automatically 
by the cfHueut gas. Those burners, t)r modi ti cations 
of them, have also been applied to muffle furnaces, which 
are convenient when only a few assays have to bo made 
— the furnace being a mere clay shell and soon brought 
to a working temperature; but the fuel is too expensive 
to allow of their being used habitually or ou a large 
scale, l^etrolcura, or rather the heavy oils obtained in tar 
rofluencb, having an equal or superior heating power to coal 
gas, may also be used in laboratories for producing high 
temperatures. The oil is introduced in a thin stream iq>on a 
series of inclined and channelled bars, where it is almost im- 
mediately volatilized and burnt by air flowing in through 
parallel orifices. Furnaces of this kind may be used lor 
meltiug cast-iron or bronze in small quantities, and were 
employed by M. 8t Claire Devillo in experiments in the 
metallurgy of the platinum group of metals. 

• Sefbtrom's blast furnace, used m Sweden for the assay of 
iron ores, is one of the most convenient forms of ])ortable 
furnaces applied to melting in crucibles. Tt consists of a 
sheet-iron cylinder about 8 or 9 inches in diainctcr, within 
which IS fixed one of smaller si/e lined wdth fl re-clay, as 
shown in part section in flg. 1 4. The space between the two 
cylinders serves as a heater and distributor for the blast, 
which is introduced through the nozzle at the bottom, and 
enters tlm furnace through a series of several small tuyeres 


arranged round the inner lining. Charcoal is the fuel used, 
and the crucibles stand upon the 
bottom of the clay lining. When a 
large body of fuel is required, the 
cylinder can be lengthened by au iron 
hoop which fits over the top ring, 

Deville’s portable blast funiaco is 
very similar in principle to the above, 
but the body of the furnace is 
formed of a single cast iron cylinder 
lined wdth fire-clay, closed below by 
a cast iron plate ]>crf orated by a ring of small holes— a 
hemispherical basin below forming the air-heatiiig chamber. 

The litfialme of luinacts 18 co-cx tensive with that of metallurgy. 
Most ol till ihihieiit jiatteiiis in use will be found dobiiihod and 
fnllv illusliatud iii rmv’s and Fhilb}>’s Mtiallury^f , .lot dan’s 
iWum du Counde uWtalhi7Vi'% The utlius to Karsten's great 
A\oik, and the phitoH m the F7ici/iioj}6dit' AUthodujue, aie also of 
mui'h mU-ifst, lait the t>peH of appaiatus sepu'seiitod arc chiefly 
anti<|Uatod and out of use. (11* B.) 



FUUNITUIIE IS the name, of obscure origin, used 
to describe the chattels and fittings rcipiired to adapt 
houses, chuiches, ships, dec., for use. The sculptures, 
jiamtings, and metal woik of antiquity, of the Middle 
Ages, ami of the Benaissaiice, now kept in museums and 
private collections, have, with few excPi>tiona, formed part 
of decorations or of furniture made for temples, churches, 
or bouses. Most of our ancient bronzes, if not images taken 
Iroiu ancient shrines, are pieces of mirrors, lrii>od8, altar 
vessels, even the dishes and pans of the kitchen Wood, 
ivory, [uccious stones, bronze, silver, and gold have been 
used from the most ancient times in the construction or 


for the decoration of seats, chests, tables, and other furni- 
ture, and for the shimes and altars of sacred buildings. 

The kinds ol cfl>jects required for furniture have varied 
according to the changes of manners and customs, as 
'udl as with reference to the materials at the coininaiid 
of the woikmaii, in ditfereiit climates and countries. ()f 
the furniture of the ancient I^^gyptians there remain several 
examples. The Biitish Muboum contains six chairs, 
about the same in height as those now used. One is of 
ebony, turned m the lathe and inlaid with collars and dies 
of ivory. It is low, with a bark ; and both l>ack and legs 
aie strengthened wdth rails of cane. 1'he seat is of plaited 
cane slightly hollowed. Another is shaped out of two 
frames of four pieces of wood each, hiuged in the centres 
of the longer sides, the lower ends carved into the form of 
the heads of animals , the seat has been made of skin or 
other flexible material so as to fiild fiat. Some Egyptian 
couches and seats had the legs carved like thase of panthers; 
some had the arms or seat supported by figures rei>resenting 
slaves or captives taken in war. They were upholstered 
with rich stuffs and are accurately represented in wall 
paintings (see the great French work, Description de 
I'Jiyypte), Workmen's tables, massive blocks of wood with 
four plain legs, and head rests hollowed out, standing 9 or 
10 inches high, are preserved in the Biitish Museum, — 
some being of alabaster, probably for the sake of coolness. 
Painted wooden chests, with convex lids (not hinged), and 
mummy cases can be seen both in the British Museum and 
in the Louvre in Paris. 

The excavations of Nineveh have brought to light sculp- 
tured representations of Assyrian seats. They were mas- 
sive, the ends of the seat frame projected in the shape of 
rams' heads ; in some instances figures of captives support 
the arms ; in one described by Sir A. II, Layard, two 
horses resting on the lower bars from front to back support 
the seat. The seats were cushioned or upholstered with 
rich materials. Au elaborate piece of carved ivory, with 
depressions to hold coloured glass, agate, tkc., from Nineveh, 
I now in the l!ritibh Museum, has been inlaid into a throne, 
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—•bowing that such objects were sorootimes richly deco- 
rated* The carving in apimrently of Egyptian origin* The 
fumituro of the AsHyrians was more masHivo^ and less 
varied and elegant in execution, than that of the Egyptians. 

Greek heats (f/irowoi) are sculptured in the Parthenon frieze 
now in the British Museum. They resemble turned wood 
structures, though perhaps representing bronze. The arms 
are low and ntraight, and thfi backs upright. A curious 
chair of this kind is representod on one ol tho has reliefs 
from Xanthus (British Museum). In the same collection 
will be seen statues seated in chairs framed in square bars, 
the horizontal pares nauticod into the upright, and these 
details are carefully represented in marble. Certain far- 
famed gold and ivory statues of colossal size, at Olympia 
and other j daces, wore represented seated. The bars and 
frames «>f tlio cimirs, and of the footstools and pedestals, were 
constructed of cedar wood, coloured and inlaid with plates 
of sculptured ivory, and of gold and (jther precious materials. 
A Hucrud cdicsL with carved lid, a table covered with ivory 
curviiigK, and other objects in theso shrinos are described 
by l^ausaniurt. Unfortunately we have but his verbal 
acccnuits of them (see Q. du Quin<*y, JupUer Olympiai^ in 
which careful engravings are given of their probable 
shapes). CJiuirs of llie shape in general use forty or fifty 
years ago (the front and back legs curveil outwards, with a 
plum piece of wood curved to fit the shoulders for tho top 
rail of the back ) are not uncommon in paintings on vases. 
The vase rooms of tho British Museum and the Louvre 
give frequent illustrations of chairs, couches, tfec , as well 
us of tho stuffs used iu upholstering them. ISumptuous 
Greek furniture, during the last two centuries b.c , was 
•made of bronze, damascened with gold and silver. 

I'lie Itomuns employed Orook artists and workmen. Their 
chairs, couches, and seats were of similar shape to those of 
the Greeks. During meals men reclined on couches each 
made to hold three persons ; a low rail protected the back ; 
three of these couches surrounded the table at entertain- 
ments, leaving the fourth side open for service. The de- 
coration consisted of rich coverings, constimtly changed to 
suit the season, or iu honour of the guests. Women sat 
during meals. The W/a a folding cross-shaped seat, 

Was carried iu the chariot, and used in the forums, baths, 
lecture hulls, kc\ It was often inlaid with ivory. 
square seats of bronze, were also often curried about, as 
well as footstools, the former ruiBing tho sitter above tho 
heads of humbler porsons. Oouches, covered with tilts and 
curtaius, could be carried by slaves, and used as litters. Four 
silver figures of the 1th century, representing the capital cities 
of tho empire, now in the British Museum, are considered to 
have ortMiUKuited the ends of the poles or shafts of a litter. 
Tables wiifo of marble, resting on sphinxes or other animals. 
Diiiiug tables were of wood, curiously veuocred, to which 
a high value was often attached. They rested on tripods 
or frames of four or of six legs, ornamented with figures, 
busts, animals, iko., in bronze. Tables were changed with 
each courho. Tables were sometimes protected by rims or 
borders, ^ 10 lnetimoH rested on feet of carved ivory. Books 
and other i^roperty wore kept iu scririh^ round chests that 
could be fastened. Clothes and provisions had special 
irotuns t(» liohl them. In tho later ages of the empire, in 
Bumo, and afterwards in Constantinople, gold and silver 
wore plentiful for furniture; even cooking and common 
house vessels wore occasionally made in those metals. 

The chair of St Peter in Home, a solid sijuare scut, with 
podxmental back and panolled with carved ivory, that of 
St Maxiinian in the cathedral of Baventia, round backed, 
with arms also panelloii with carved ivory, and many re- 
presentations on carved ivory diptychs or tablets, vrill 
give the student a correct notion of tho furniture of 
«tUe divided empire. The character of the curule chair 
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survived and may be recognized in the Bayeux tapestry 
(Ht Edward’s seat), and in many mediaeval painting 
Tho architectural features so prominent iu much of we 
medimval furniture begins in these Byzantine and late 
Homan thrones. These features became paramount as 
Pointed architecture became general in Europe, and scarcely# 
less BO during the Renaissance. Most of the medimval 
furniture, chests, seats, trays, <kc., of Italian make were 
richly gilt and painted. In uorthern Europe carved oak was 
more generally used. The coronation chair in Westmiueter 
Abbey, made for Edward I. in the 13th century, has^g 
gabled and crocheted back, is panelled with tracery work, 
and rests ou carved lions, — the whole gilt and painted 
State seats in feudal halls were benches with ends carved 
iu tracery, backs panei^^ed or hung with cloths (called 
cloths of estate), and canopies projecting above. Bed- 
steads were square frames, the testers of panelled wood, 
and resting on carved posts. Chests of oak c^od with 
panels of tracery, or of Italian cypress (when they could be 
imported), wore used to hold and to carry clothes, tapestries, 
<kc., to distant castles and manor houses; for house furmture 
had to be moved from x>lace to place. A chest of the reign 
of John is kept iu the castle of liocktiigbam. Many can 
be seen in old parish churches, and in the South Kensington 
Museum, the Louvre, and many other Continental galleriea 
Carved stalls covered by elaborate tabernacle work remain 
in many cathedrals and churches. The Hdtol de Cluny iu 
i’aris contaius numerous examples of this kind of wood 
work. Altars were backed by paintings in canopied frames, 
closed by shutters, which weroalso painted insideand outside. 
In some German churches, <?.•/., the cathedrals of Hildesheim 
and of Munster in Westphalia, the entire picture (as well as 
the shutters) was made to ojien out, showing ingenious 
receptacles for reliquaries within. Co[i6s and other vestmen ts 
wore kept in seiiucircular chests with ornamental lock plates 
and iron hinges ; an example is preserved in Wells cathe- 
dral The splendour of most feudal houses doponded on 
pictorial ta[)estrics which could be packed and carried from 
place to place. Wardrobes wore rooms fitted for the recep- 
tion of drosses, as well as for spices and other valuable 
stores. Excellent carving in relief was executed on caskets, 
which were of wood or of ivory, with painting and gilding, 
and decorated with delicate hinge and lock metal work. 
The general subjects of sculpture were taken from legends 
of the saints or from metrical romances. 

Renaissance art made a great change in architecture, 
and this change was exemplified in furniture. Cabinets 
and panelling took the outlines of palaces and temples ; 
sometimes they were actually constructed in perspective, 
e a small theatre front at Vicenza, the work of the younger 
Palladio. Curious internal fittings were arranged lu 
cabinets, still following the details of architectural interiors. 
In Florence, Hume, Venice, Milan, and other capitals 
of Italy, sumptuous cabinets, tables, chairs, chests, <kc., 
were made to the orders of the native princes. Vasari 
(Lives of Faiivtevs) speaks of scientific diagrams and mathe- 
matical problems illustrated in costly materials, by the best 
artists of the day, on furniture made for the Medici family. 
The great extent of tho rule of Charles V. helped to 
give a uniform training to artists from various countries 
resorting to Italy, so that cabinets, <&c., which were made 
in vast numbers in Spain, Flanders, and Germany, can 
hardly be distinguished from those executed in Italy. 
Francis I. and IJcnry VTII. encouraged the revived arts in 
their resiiective dominions. Examples of 16th-ceutury 
chests, cabinets, tables, seats, sideboards, <kc,, can be seen in 
museums, and in many private hou5ea. Fittra dura^ or 
inlay of hard pebbles, agate, lapis lazuli, and other stones, 
ivory carved and inlaid, carved and gilt wood, marquetry 
or veuoering with thin woods, tortoiseshell, brass, were 
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a»ed in making sumptuouH furniture during tbc lirst i>eru>d 
of the Kenaiasance. A folding chair of wrought iron (made 
at Augttburg), witli miinerouH groups of figures in eoiii[>lete 
relief, is proser\ed at Longford (.\istlo, W iltshire. Mirrors, 
caskets, and othei objects in damaBcciied iron (Milan) aie 
I lluiwn 111 tlie iSoiitli Kensington Aluseiiin. SubjcM'ts ol 
carvinj; or lolief were generally drawn fmin the theologieiil 
and eardinal \irtue.s, tioni classical mythology, fioin the 
Reasons, months, etc. Curved altai pieci's and wooilwoik m 
clyjrches jiiirtook (»f the change in style. The stalls ot the 
cathedral or Arnieus, of the (.'ertc^sa of l*avLi, the cathedial 
of Siena, and a gioat number ot churches m ^ enicc, 
Florence, Koine, IVrugia, and other Italian cities, illustiatj 
tii-.t the transition, then the full change from Gothic to 
classic det III in ecclesiastical tuniitme. 

The elegance of form and jieifis'tion of detail, which nie 
noticeable in the turuiture <»f tlie IGth centuiy, declined 
during tlie*l7th all o\ei Europe. I lie framevv<iik became 
bulky and heavy, and the details coarse Silver fiiiniture 
w*as made in considerable ([uantilic^ by the Spaniaids in 
Spaiifand Itah, and it was used in the coiiits of the French 
and English kmg.s A tew examjdes of silver tables, 
mnrois, tVe., now in Windsor (^istliMind at Knole, in Kent, 
are reproduced in electrotype in the Smith Kensington 
Museum. To this penoil belongs tho name of Andie 
C^liarles Louie, who turmsheil the [)rdaee of Versailles. He 
invented oi ja*rfei’ted a beautiful system of veneering with 
brass and tortoiseshell, brass and ebony, oeeasionally usmg 
white metal ]>e.sides. Examples of tins buhl or boule aic 
slnnvn in the A]n)lli) gallery of the Louvre, 

The system of vcuieeiing, or coating uominon wood with 
hIiccs ot lare ami costly woods, fasteiHM] down wnth glm^ 
by sennv picss(*s made to tit the surface to be eoveied, came 
into general use m tin* JSth ccntniy. ,>Iaitpietry is veneer 
of <litt\‘rent woods, lorming n nios,iic of ])ietoniil or oina 
mental d»“ igus, fn Italy, in Sjiain, and tliioughout the 
ilomiiuons of (diaries V. and his successors, liLuno subjects, 
nichitt ctiiral vit'ws, ami (juaint iiiteiioi's were lopresenteil 
in these materials. Usually two or thiee woods wcie 
cunployed , tiit'v w^en* tinted by means ( f lieated sand in 
iron frames, ami tlu^ tints graduated to the utmost nicety. 
Sometimes these etfects were produciid by splitting and 
laying slices of the same wood witli the grain running in 
dill’erent directions. The fine manpietry of tlie last cen 
tury was made ot tiilii> wood or mahoguny, with lime, jieai, 
holh% liet'eh, and otlier light (‘olouied woods, sometimes in 
t'boiiy and ivory, in Italy jiiirticuhirlv ; or elumy ami motliei 
of pearl, tin* lattei in Holland Woods wer(‘ occasnuiallv 
stained green, Idue, and other <'ol(>uis, but these tints wuui* 
sparingly employed by the more fanions makers, ('’unously 
giaineil speiMiiiens of mahogany, known us letter w'ood and 
by other names, were used lor veucermg late in the centiirv 
by the < 7 .sv/c///v <u* makers of rich biass and gilt nndal 
edgings, winch that w(»nd show^s off to pi rfectiou. Tlie 
golden-coloured satin wimil, whicli was inijMuted towuuds 
the end of the last century, was much used as a ground in 
English luanpietry. 

Looking-glasses in large sheets began to be exjmrted 
from Venice at the end of tlie 17th century; sotno wire 
engravetl wuth figures on tho backs The manufacture 
was established at Tourlaville, tlicn in Fans, and about 
•the sanio time at llattiTsca on the Thames under Govern- 
ment protection in both countries The light fantastic 
frames wdiicli came into fashion in France were called 
rorofo (from rotfuttille, cof/uaith', rock and sliell wx>rk). 
(Carved and gilt furniture w’as made in Italy, where it 
was best designed, and all over Europe till late in the 
18th century. Robert Martin, wdio used line lac jiolish, 
gave the name of “ ^TTniH MartirF’ to painted and ]Kdishcd 
furnituie of all kinds, from carriages aird wardrc/bes 
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to fans aad MiutF-boxe«t. He died in 17r>3. The dis- 
covery ot Herculaneum and ]\un[)en about the middle of 
tho last century turned attention to the elegant designs of 
the Greco-J{onian period. Kiesener, Dnvid Roentgen 
(known as David), and the '/.sc/c///* Goiilhierc are w^ell 
know'll names of Fiench cabinetmakers; GJii}j]jendalo, 
faiek, Slieiatun, and Heppelwhite wen* Eiiglislimen (»f 
the same pei'iod— the last half of thi* ISth century. 
James and Kobeit Adam di‘signeil beautiful s.itin W'ood 
and other furnituie it that date Mc(lulln>ns oi porcelain 
were sometimes inlaid in cabinet fronts. Most of tlicse 
manufactures ciiino tt> an end iuring the French Revolii 
ti(»u and the long war Tho *‘eni[»ire” style^ a stiff, 
affecteil ckusicahsm, :)n‘vaileil in France rluring tho reigii 
ol Kupolcon It IS sliowj in thu metal mounts of veiieeied 
mahoganv furiuture and lo the carvings )f cliuir legs and 
backs. 

A leturn has been made dining recent years to inediieval 
designs In England there is a p.oing back to the fashions 
juvMileiit during the tiist litt> yeais of tho last century, 
'L'lie elegant Louis \ V1. style* is moii* }»opuIar in Eranec. 

As regards fmnituie ot tli * day, and the piopiieties which 
ought to be observed in foiiu and deeoiation, it is a matter 
of regiet that no definite styli is ri‘cognized in Euiope ; 
there nninot but be some eunsf‘ijm‘nt waste of power and 
un(*eitainty^ of atm A tew' geni‘ral piimiples, how'evei, are 
held to be np]>lii*able to the shajie ami urrangemeiiia of 
furniture ot whatevei style. 

lledsteads are now' ’\eg\ generally made of non in most 
eountiies of Euto])0 They are j)lmn , the i>oition8 not 
coviied with hangings aie made in br.is.y, or coated w'ith 
enaim*l)<‘d 2)aint In most cases no attempt is made to do- 
c »iate them. Thev are cl<‘an, ami easily taken to piec-ts and 
inovi*d, Theynt'ed no cntieisin. ReduKun fiiiiiitiire is no 
loiigei as neh <»i costly as wlii'ii it was the fashion to ineludo 
state bed iliuni}»ers among suites of looms thiown open for 
the entei taiiinient of guests, AVaidiobes, iliests ot draw'(‘iH, 
toilet tibles, nr.* only lerpmed to be of suitable size, nnd 
as ron\(‘iiiently' aiiaiigt'd inside as possible, in order that 
liglit and heav'y* objects may be put away so as to bt got 
at with tlie least possible exeition. Smh jueees of furni- 
tiiie should liave no projections of coimces or ornninents 
which do but taki* up sj>uee. Jag]it-col()Ui<*d W(M>ds, with 
the siini>lest decorations, aie ]»ieteir(*d, on account of tlieir 
ficslmesK and cheeilulnc'iH. C’ommon timbci, such as jane, 
ash, oak, maple, A'l* , EH‘nch juJishcd, with <‘oloiirt*d liiiCB 
spaiingly ciniJoy ed, aie much used by Ijondoii makers for 
beihoiuij fuinitiiie; but they aie less durabh* than maho- 
gany. Imitations of giaiiiing aie geneial- indei d the jiruc- 
tiee was eoinniori even in ancient Koine. IJiil tho Japanese 
methods of staining, jiow’ileruig with gold dust, and polish- 
ing common limber witliout biding the gram, deserve 
adoption ; and ellorts have latterly been naule in London 
to bring them into use. 

(7iauH- Tin* gottd coiistriictioii of chnirs is a test of 
woikiimnshij). If the w'ood is well seasoned, the tenons and 
moitices cut with exactness, the gliic liot and goixl, and 
pioper jaesHure used in putting them together, the various 
parts of chans should l>e as perfectly united us if ihew’ood 
had giown in the foim required. Sir G. Wilkinson speaks 
of the admirable skill of the makers <»f Egy'ptian chairs, 
w'liieli required no cross bars to the legs. Lightness is 
an()ther requisite. Very light chairs made of white wood 
with jJuited grass seats are made at Chiavari in Italy. 
Large iimnnfactoi les of chairs are carried on at High 
Wycombe, and other places where beech timber is easily 
obtained. H chairs are carved, the carving should bo so 
subordinate to the outline and the comfort of the sitter as 
not to interfere with the dress, or be liable to breakage 
from having salient jKaiits, masses, or oniaments. Tho 

IX. — 107 
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maliogaiiy carvod cliairfi of Cliippeiulale and Sheraton are 
often copied^ but tbe repetitions have not the Hpirit of the 
orif^inalH. The nliglit irregularities and variations made 
by carvers, who never absolutely repeat themselves in a 
senes or set of such pieces save lliein from the monotony 
so oft(Mi seen in copies 

('inn hen. - In ancient timeK eoiiehes were used (is actual 
beds A cjist of an antiqie* laon/e conch can be seen in 
tlu' South Kensiiu^tou Museum The general shape has not 
changed in modem tine ^ It is the chan* without arms 
elongated oi the arm eliaii widened. The ]iroprietiiiH ob- 
served jii siuli furmtun' me such as aie applicable to chairs. 
II parl-t of fli(' imnituie ol statt* rooms, they are generally 
flamed iii.\v<»od, eiirved and gdt or painted. The seats, 
hacks, and < lids are stulfed and upholstered with rieh 
iiial«'ri-ilH, like the ehuirs, - tlie most costly material being 
tajK‘Htiy, toimerl^ woven in tancilul designs after Bouchet, 
KiJignn.iid, end <j(]i(*r “genre*’ [)ainters, in the looms of 
Jhaiivai'^, oi, in Knglaud, of Moitlake and Soho. Such 
tupestnes ean seldom be iirocure^d now. Infeiior imita- 
tions ol thesi‘ designs aie still jiroduecd. Ckmeluis or sofas 
id tins kind an* made for eoiiversatiori lather than rcj)ose, 
and admit of flui backs being .sha^uid in curves (»r carved at 
the top, provided that the imspiahties aie but slight (a rule 
fdten violated lu <diea|> modem fuinilure), and the carvings 
so ai ranged as not to interfi‘re with the comfort of sitters, or 
of tliose wdio may occasionally lean on them. The cuds 
slmiild geniually !>(* s«jU!in\ In rooms not intended lor 
leeeptioiis shallow' couches, wdtli nmnded ends, and aw'k- 
waul showy cmviugs on the backs, aie out of place. 
Aiudhei kind o( couch, thickly stuffed on Ihi* back, ends, 
and HCMit, ma,v be cf)nsi(l(‘refl as the ( )iientul divan laisedon 
legs It is piaeticully a fiamework of fixed eusluoris, in- 
tended for lepose Its excellence depends on the uphol- 
stmy, as does that of the modem stuffed arm chair. 

Tithhn (food woikmunslnp and careful regard for eom- 
foit and use are absolutely necessuiy in making tables. 
*rhi*v are to be firm, and easily moved, and tlie legs or sui> 
ports out ol the w'ay of persons sitting at them , their luoper 
ornameulution is vjiie-er of line grained wood, split anil 
unanged in patterns or buhl and othni marquetiy, (^irved 
and gilt tables w'lth marble tops, made as ornaments to 
gallenos and Jialls, should Imve tlie carvings so arranged 
as not to iiiterfme W'lth the geiieial look of su[)j)ort, or bo 
too liable* to breakage. The same may said of subi- 
boanls. Much skilful eaiving on such jaet'cs is eilhei too 
cloHt^ an iiiiifation ol nature, and looks as if it weie hung 
on, not ]>art of, the ‘Structure, oi is ciow'ded and not ui 
langisl in in which it would be suboidiiiate to lead- 

ing lines of division, jnincLs, holders, Ac. 

(*ii(nnefs, C-abinet fronts are flat, witliinolul edgings, or 
shallow and delicate carvings, oi the} aie subdivided by 
archilectoiiic iiiembois, coluinus, dt‘ep nuuildiiigs, Ac In 
tlivisions protecltal b} llicst^ salient teatiiies carvings <»f 
regulai ilgiiii* composilnuis aie in place The inter iius may 
be subdivided into any vaiieties of ijuaiut and ingtuuoiis 
diaw'i'is and receptacles ft is to cabinets that the greatest 
skill IS devoted. 'riie })erfect fitting of small interior 
cb*iv\eis, Ac, M a test of excellence in w «>ikinanship. On 
(’omi/es, biaekets, and other projections, busts, figures, and 
carving of the finest kind ean be placed eft'ectively, - gieat 
care being taken not to break up running niouldiugs, cor 
iiici's, and olhei iiiembiTs tlmt mark tlie structiue, oi form 
lines ot division The Kreneh,aml after them the Italians, 
ari' the fii.st musters of this kind of carving. London 
cabinet makers luiel} attempt the figilie. A cabinet by 
Fourdiiiois (No 7*J1 fiO) m the South Kensington Museum, 
purchasi'd from the exhibition of 1807, may be referred to 
toi careful observation of these j>iopn©ti68; even the iiiould- 
iiigs of the [lanelliiig are covered with carving, but so delicate 


I as not to interfere with their general outlines or surfaces. 
An example of flat carving may also be seen in a Flemish 
17th century eb^uy cabinet in the same collection (No. 
1051*50). As to* the proper arrangements and colours of 
manpietry decoration, there also the masses ot the design 
should be symmetrical, or balanced by compensating parti 
where absolute symmetrical arrangement is not suitable. 
In marquetry, as in carving, there ought to be agreeable 
dispositions of lines and masses of oniament, such as will 
look in proportion at distances at which details are not 
distinguishable. Ths colours should be few and harm<?lii- 
ous, even when the materials are contrasted as decidedly 
as ebony with ivory, or satin wood with mahogany. We 
may compare the cruw^ded patterns and the garish contrasts 
of colour of much modem iiianiiietry with the wiirk of 
Biesener. llis marquetry is laid out with diapers of two 
w’oods, or with inodallions and jiattern work, — much space 
being left plain. A good example is in the largo secretaire 
now in the Louvre, signed and dated 1 7 fiO. The same may 
bo said of C?hip[»endalo’8 furniture, and of that in satin 
wood designed by the brothers Adam in the last ceiLury. 

The manufacture of liirniture is, to a great extent, in the 
hands of laige factories both in England and on the Con- 
tiiiont. Owing to the necessary subdivision of labour in 
tlicHc establishniBiits, each piece of furniture passes through 
miiiierous distinct workshops. The master and a few: work- 
men formerly superintended each piece of work, which, 
theiefore, was never fai removed from the designer’s eye. 
Though acconqdished aitists me retained by the manufac- 
turcis of London, Barm, and other cajntals, there can no 
longer be the same relation between the designei and his 
w ork. Many ojxji utioiis in these modern factoi les are carried 
on by steam. Even the curving of copies and repetitions of 
busts, figuics, and oriiaineiitH is done in some instances by 
a special machine. Tins, though an economy ot labour, 
entails loss of artistic eflect. The chisel and the knife are 
no longer in such cases guided and controlled by the sen- 
sitive touch of a 111 ! man hand. 

(*<i//c(fninn of Fiduitioe —1. ui)Lfnp<r — Bntisli MiiKi'iun, Lcaivii.*, 
Vatiuiii, Royal Musi-iini, N.»i)los. 2 A/fi/nttaJ tfin/}iU/t anfun /. — 
MuHri* <lt‘ Clunv, Pans, S Konsmgton Must uni, Siiinagoot 
< tioii, Louvn*, Katiouul Must'uiu, Kuioiubfig , Musoum of 
JMadiul \Hf/i a )tfn/ if Poiivn* < JalN'm-s , t t>ll(*fti(Ui of So K 

WalliuM*. Maiifhostfi Siju.iio, Loudon Pine txauipNs have hcfU 
exliihiteit fioiii W'ludsoj t'.istlt* Pain.igos, lu the 103'nl palaoes at 
Lisbon anti V^it'iiiu) 

Jion/ss Ih'i! ! iption tb' n^qnpip ^ Wilkiiistm. Am init EifijptKni'i ^ 
Lny.iitl, dv ; I l.tiiiiUtin’s Jasis, \\ ri^liPs Jltmns oj our 

Fonhifhn.s. Agini'onit, Jlisfoirt At TAit\ l>u Stnnrnrjaid, -^7^5 
Soiuplunm 'i ^ Vittlltd-lc-Dut , I>n'tiouno n t Au Mithilm. Jaitjue- 
lujiit, JItsfori/ of Fuinifuti, Pt)lleii, Funnttm miff IVothfiviok^ 
v\bfit' lefoifuofH to hooks will he ttiiiinl and indcs tni Tiniteiiuls 
and foii.stinrtioii (.J IL P ) 

FIMUUTCKABAT). .See FAimAKHAHAO. 

FlUbST, JuhiLs (1805-1873), Orientalist, w'as born of 
Jewish parents at Zerkowo in IVson, 12th May 1805. llis 
friends designed him for the rabbinical piolession, and at 
a very early age he had gained an extensive ncijuaintance 
both with Biblical and with Tahnudical llelirew. Tn his 
fifteenth year he entered the Berlin gyinnasium, whence he 
pas.sed to the university in 1825, but straitened circum- 
stiincoB compelled his return to Posen, long before the ccni- 
pletiou of his studies. He then taught for some time lu 
the Jewnsh school at his native j»laco, wnth the result that 
he cx]>enenced a growing feeling ol repugnance to what was 
then regarded as rabbinical oithodoxy. lu 1827 he w*as 
able to resume a university career at Breslau, where he 
studied theology and Oriental philology; and in 1831 he^ 
removed to Halle, where he heard tlie lectures of Gesenius,^ 
Wcgscheider, and Tholuck. He ultimately fixed his resi- 
dence in Leipsic, where, after having taught privately for 
some years, he obtained an appointment as lecturer iu the 
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university in 1839. From tho year 1864 till his death, 
which occurred on the 9th of February 1,873, he held the 
rank of professor. In 1835 he published the first i)art of 
the Lehrgebattde der uramaischen Jdiume^ a work which he 
did not live to complete ; and from ] 837 to 1 840 ho w as 
Sngaged upon his Conco7\lanthv, an adrmmblo edition of 
Buxtorfs Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance, with valuable 
appendices, in the preparation of which he was largely as- 
sisted by Delit^sch. in 1851 appeared tho llehvat»< ht'» //. 
Ctj^ddaisrhea H<tiuhfutrterharhy wliich i cached a third t'dition 
if! 1870, and wdiich lias been translated into Kiiglish by l)r 
Samuel llavidson (4th oditnui, 1871). Though a work oi 
considerable merit, this cannot on tho whole bo said to have 
Buperaoded tliar of Cesonins. In particular its ]>hilological 
theoiies, and its nicLhod of reducing tnliteral to biliteral 
roots, are not likely to meet w*ith general aece[)tauce among 
Bchoiars. His (^vschichfc dts Km mn (huma appeared in 
1805; auA tho <»V.st #/f > Uddi^thei) l^derntttt uml drs 
)udt'^chdt(1le)niiclien Schnfithtunb^ begun in 1807, wais eoni- 
pletejj in 1870. Fuist also edited a valuable IhUlatihiin 
Jndaon H 849- 1803), and w^as the author of some c»thei 
works of iiiiuor importance. Fiiuii IStO to 18.51 lie was 
also editoi of 1)ti' Oneuf^ ajouiiial ili'vot«*d to the language, 
liteintuii', liisloi), and antiijuities ol llie tiewa 

FU USTJ'jX J)KK( i, the name ot two noble houses of 
Germany. 

T., The inoie important is iii jH^ssts^ion of a mediatized 
princij>alilv in the district of llit^ JUatk Forest and the 
Uppei Danulto, whi^h conijunstss the eountdiip ot Hoiligen- 
berg, about 7 miles to the N. of the lake of (’oiislauee, the 
landgravat<‘s ol Stulilingen and Ba.u, and tlu‘ lordsliijKs id 
dnngnau, Tioelitclfingen, Hanson, <ind jMoskiieh oi Mess- 
kueh. Tho territiJiy is diseoiitiiiuous , and as it lies pailly 
in Baden, paitl} in Wuitemberg, ami [j.irtly in the Fiussiaii 
province of Sigmunngen, the lusid ol the laiiiily is an heie- 
ditiiiy meml>ei of tlie hist (‘hamb(*i ot Baden and til tho 
chamber id peers in Wiirtembeig and in Prussia 4’lio 
rtdatious ot the ]»i lueipality vMtli Buleii are defined by the 
trcjity of May 18135, and its relations w illi Wurtembeig by 
tlio royal declaration of 1839. The ^Sttnninorf or ancestral 
seat of tlio laiiiily IS Fiustenberg in thes Black Forest, about 
13 miles N of Schatriiaiisori, but the ]uim ipal icsidence 
of Iho pre.sent repn*sentatives of tlie main lino is at 
Donauesehiugen The Fuistenhergs arc doscondod fioni 
the (‘ounls id Fr.ieh, in tlie valley ol the Kiiis, to the east 
ol Tubingen, — Heniy J , tho youngest son ol Egon VI. of 
Uiaoh, ranking as tho founder of the family. Ho waas boin 
about 11315, signalized himsell as a supporter (d the house 
of Hiipsburg (wdiich in tlie pel sun of Biidolf, a relative <d 
his own, ascended tho tlironc in ll373), and died in 1284. 
On tlui de.ith of Fiederick 111. in 1559, the lamily broke 
up into two linos, the Heiligeiiberg and the Kin/.igerthal. 
To tho former, which becamo extinct in 1716, belonged 
tlie w^ell known Wdhaiii Egon (d Fursteiiberg, who, in s]>ite 
of his elovatioii to the lank of elector by tho emperor Leo- 
pold, played into the h.uids of tho French, had to leave 
Germany, and as a reward for his services wmh made arcli- 
bishop of Strasburg in 1G82. The latter furnished a large 
number of military and diplomatic servants to the Gorman 
states. The various t>osfao.saions of the family were united 
in 1744 under Joseph William Ernest, who w'us born in 
1699 and died in 17G2 , and to him his descendants were 
indebted for the right that they all ]K)sseH.s of taking the 
titlo of prince. On tho failure of the male issue ul his elder 
son in 1804, the inheritaiicb passed to the reprebentative 
of a younger Bohemian branch, Charles Egon, a piince 
memorable for the liberal spirit by wdiich he was actuated, 
and for the number of Ins benevolent and scientific founda- 
tions, such as the infirmary at Donauesehiugen and the 
blind fUylum at Neidingen. The family is at present 
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(1879) represented by his son Charles Egon. There are tw o 
subordinate branches, the Pnrglitz with its chief residence 
at Lana in Bohemia, and the Konigshof with its chief 
lesiiience at Konigshof in Bohemia. 

TI The second Fiirstenberg family has its jiossessions in 
Westphalia and the countiy ot tho Ivhine, and takes its 
iiaiiio from the castle of Fursteiiberg on the Ruhr, which is 
said to have been built by count Dietriidi or Theodon(‘ of 
Oldenburg, in the 11th century. Tho two most icrnarkablo 
men whom it has produced aie Francis Frodenck William 
and Francis Egon. The foimer (1729—1811) became ulli- 
luiitely miiiistei of tlie piince bishop of Munster, and 
eflVcted agical number ot important reforms in tlie admini- 
stration ot the conntiy ; llie latter (1797- 1839) W’as an 
eiithusiabtic patron of art, zealously advocalmg the coniplo- 
tioii ot the Cologne cathedral, and ereeting tho ]>cautitiil 
Giiirch ol Apollinaris, m‘ar Uem.igoii on tlie Rhine. 

S('t‘ (foi thti liTst fiJiniU) IVluinli\ (jisrhiihfr drs 7/r/<(v».s timl 
Lauiits Fit/ sf4 nfn LSIUl-lsaii, mid Ric/lcr, Fnrst- 

f nfn Kffsi It, s Ft I'Kinlt tthni li, /fts(/,/ltn ron ihtu "f ut stl n'hcn Jltttipt-- 

Knhii tti J iii/Kfut Si li uti/< It , 1H77, 1S7H. 

FTRSTEN WALDE, a town in the riussiaii province 
of Biandenburg, government of Frankfoif,on the right bank 
of the Spice, and on the lailway between Berlin and 
Franktoit-on the-Oder, 28 miles E. of the former city. 
Its beautilul calliedial church contains a good many old 
monuments. Tiie town possesse>< mumifactures of linen and 
woollen good.s, broweiics, meal mills, tile works, and a 
chemical woik. Furslenwalde is one ot thi‘ oldest towns 
of Brandenburg. Since 138*5 it w'as the seat ot the Inshop 
of Lebus, whose bisho]>ric was incorporated with the duchy 
ot Brnnswnck in 1595 The town was taken by the 
Swedes ill 1031, and burned by the imperiahsts in 
!()33. 'riie iu>])uJatiou in 1875 was t)G88. 

kOuth, an impoitant manufucluring town of Bavaria, 
circle of Middle Franconia, at the contluence ot the Bognitz 
with th(‘ Reilmtz, 5 miles N. of Nuiemberg, with winch 
it iH coniiucted by raihvay. It is largely indtdited for its 
impoitaiici* to the imiustrv and perse\ eiaiicc ot the Jews, 
who at tho beginning of the present centuiy <*ompoHed 
neaily one half of the whole population, and now amount 
to about 3G00. They have a collegi*, a se[)aiat(* court of 
justice, seveial schools and synagogin s, and two Hebrew 
piintingestahlishmentR Tlie principal huihlingol the town 
js tho new town-house, with a tower 215 teot high. 74io 
manufactures imdude minors, jewellery, hieijuereil wares, 
chandeliers, spectacles^ machines of various kinds, turnery 
w^ares, suigical instruinentH, lead pencil.s, urtiiicuil tloweis, 
liqueurs, tobacco, leather, niul woollen and <a>tton gooihs. 
There aie also several brew'eiies. A large annual fair is 
held at Michael mns, w]ni‘h lasts for touiteen days The 
pt»pulatJoii in 1875 was 27,3G(). 

In (instnvus Afiolplius vn.is drlditcJ iioiii Fiiitli, in iittcin]>t- 
iiig to (Miiy thr nitn ncliim-iils of Wall(*iisti*iii, inid ui the 

town ^Mis binned d«)\Mi t>y llie (5 outs It was oiignuilly under the 
|iiot(M iion ot the liinggiatsol Nunanbeig, but in 1H(H5 it <‘anie into 
the pos.st‘ssion of Hnvaiin In the latter half of the 18th eentiny it 
io.se iapidl> in inqioitance tlnoiigh its inannfaetnies, but it was not 
laised to tiie lank oi a town till 1818 

FURZE, Gouhk, or Whin, (TleuCy Linn. (German, *S7ccA- 
(jniHter ; French, AJonc), a geiiiis of thorny papilionaceous 
shrubs, of few species, confined to west and central Eurojie 
and north-west Africa. Tho leaves, except those of seedling 
plants, which are trifoliate, are exstipulate, and Lave tho 
form of prickles, the flowers are axillary, yellow, and sweet- 
bccntod, and have coloured calyx deeply divided into two 
concave segmentH, the upper bi-serrato and the lower tri- 
serrate at the apex, the carina and ake obtuse, stamens united 
into a sheath, style smooth, and stigma capitale. Tho pods 
are few-seedi^l ; their crackling as they burst may often 
be heard in hot weather. Common furze, U, europmis, 
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Ijitm.. 18 touud (in heaths and commoriri in western Kurope 
from Denmark to Italy, aiu- iii the (Jauarics and Azores, 
and is ahiindant in nearly all parts of the llntmli Ibies. 

It grows to a heiglit of 13 0 reel; it has hairy stems, and 
the Huiallei branches end etch in a spine , the leaves, some- 
tun*' 4 lanceolate on the lowermost branches, are mostly 
rejMe^ented bys[Mnes fioni 2 fo b lines hjng, and branching 
at tie jr b'ea* , and the iJoa • r., about ^‘•inch in length, have 
u HlM.;gv, yeliowisii oliv« calyx, with two small ovate braets 
at Its liase, and jippiMi in etily sjiring and late autumn. 
^IMiis <om|Misf*‘. the vaiielies If, or f’. 

t(.< piojxo, vsliiili has spreading binnches, ami Btroiig, 
many ridgi 1 Mj>inesiAnd (L strtrtuH (Irish lurze), with creel 
bi. inches, and .siemler 4-eJge(l spines. Its seeils, according 
to Ihil>ingloii {.\fiin lint, /f >^ , p. 80, Oth ed., 1807), pio- 
d'u*" eifloM /' rtnupiftifi or Htnrtu.*^. The other British 
spM. ilm oI bii/e IS (f Foist., an inmate of Jielgiiim, 

Spun, ami the we^t ol Franci* , it is a pKX'nmbeiit iilanl, 
le » hui'v than with smaller and more orange- 

coloun* I lloweis, .winch spring from the [irirn.iry s[)ineH, and 
h.iM* a nearly snmoth caly\, with minute basal bracts. 
Ihom f*. itff/udi have been formed llie snbHj>eru*s en- 
nffinn ( Dwarf Furze), coinmon in the south of JCiiglaiid, and 
// ol IMauehon, coulined lu Ihitaiu to the western 

counties, with the evception of Nort]iumbi*rlautl During 
the winter of 1837 38 tlie lur/e pell^he(l wholly above 
ground, not only anauid liondoii, but even in Soul li Wnle>, 
(binivvall, ami Devonshire, the double TJ. etn'o/xt tts wa5 
observed to be more liaidy than the wild spi'cies, and 

sullei ed mole than (Jither. (See 7Voa.s*. Ilo)f #Sbe. 
ij'iji'Li 'Jd s<*i , li. p. *23o.) Fnize, or gois**, is Hoinetiines 
i'mplo>i!d loi fi‘ncf‘s On its use as a Joi.ige i»lant see 
AnuKMiLTiiKi'j, vol. i. j>. 378. In vai ions p.ii is of Fnglaud 
it is cut lor hiel ddie ashes contain a J.irge ]>ropoiiiou of 
alkali, and aie a good m.mnie, es[H*cially loi |>eaty laud. 

Sis* Meitiai, (Uichipa (tut of ^IttmoNun'. .1 'V Ut)s\v<*ll 

SyiiM , Sinnilofs r.iuih^h l>otontf^\o\ ni p]' Jt 7, 1 Sll 1 , r»«*nth.on, 

/fomthool, of ihifish I'lonty \ nl l, ] Se.» , .1 J> Jlookrl, Th(' 
ihni'.s Flont. 

ITlSFIil, Hknuy (17-11 1825), an omiiiLMit paiului ami 
writer on art, was born at Zurich m Swityinlaml on the 
7th h\d)rmiiy 17 11 ; ho liiiuself asserted, m 1715, biitiliH 
ajipeaiH to have b(i(‘n a mere wdiim. Ho wais (he second 
cluki in a family ot cightei'ii. His lather was . I olin Ckispai 
Fuseli, ot some note as a painter ot jmu I rait ^ ami landscape^', 
ami aiitlior of of thi‘ /Jrhutn’ Pianttis d'his jutieni 

destined his son for the chinch, and w'ilh this view sent 
him to the (\uoline coli(*ge of Ins native town, wlieio he n‘* 
ceived an (‘xeellent classieal education One of liis sehoob 
luatt's theie was laivater, with whom ho foimed au intimate 
trumdhhip Aftcn taking oideis m 171)1, J’hiseli was 
obliged to leave liis coiintiy lor a while in couseipieiicc ol 
hiving aided L-ivater to expose an uiijust inagisti ite, 
whosi' lamilv was still pow'eifiil mioiigh to inake lbs xeii- 
giMiice telt lie lirst travelled thioiigli Oermaiiy, ami 
tiieii. 111 17b.3, visited Fiiglaml, wlicie lu* su[)poiU*d limi' 
sell loi some lime by luiseellaimous vv i itmg; Uu*io was a 
soil ot pio)ee| of promoting through his means u regulai 
litei oy eonimiinu'ut ion between Kuglaiul and Heiiuaiiy 
He bee line m tour.se of time ai’(]uaMited with Sir Joshua 
Ib'N iiolvls, to whom he showed his ilrawings. By Sir 
Joslni 1 s ad\ I. (‘ he th ii devoted himself wliolly to ait. lu 
1 I 70 lu* luaile an ait i»ilgriinage to Italy, where he remained 
till 17)8, ch.iiiging Ins name Irom Fussli to Fuseli, as more 
Italian soundiug l^].irly in 1770 lie returned to England, 
taking Zmieli on Ins way. lie found a’ coiuiuission await- 
ing him from Alderman Hoydell, wliu W'as then organizing 
his celebrated Shakespeaie galleiy. Fuseli pain tt‘d a mini- 
bor of [uec(*sfur this pation, ami about this time publibhed 
an English edition of Lavatei’s work on physiognomy. He 


likewise gave Cowpor some valuable assistance in prei)anng 
the translation of Homer. In 1788 Fuseli married Misa 
Sophia KawliiLs ^ho it appeals was originally one of his 
models, and who proved an affectionate wife), and ho soon 
after became au Assf)Ciate of the Royal Academy. Two 
yeais later ho wm.s jiromoted to the grade of Aaidemician? 
In 1799 he exhibitcil a scries of [laintings from subjects 
furnished by^ the works ol Mil ton, with a view to forming 
a Milton gallery conesponding to Boy^leirs {Shakespeare 
gallery. The riiiinber of the Milton pairiting.s w^as tor^- 
seven, many of them very large ; they were executed at in- 
tervals w'llliin nine yeais. This exhibition, which closed 
111 1800, proved a failure as regards profit. In 1799 also 
lie w'a.s appointed professor ol painting to the Academy. 
Four years afterwards he w' is chosen keeper, and resigned 
his jirofesaorship, but he resuimid it m 1810, and continued 
to liold both oflii'es till his di'iith. In 1805 he brought out 
au edition of rdkingtou’s Lnwa of the Pamtei how- 

ever, did not add inui'h to Li.s reputation. (Janova, wdien 
oil Ills vi^it to J'higland, was imidi taken with Fu-selFs 
w’orks, and on returning to Rome in 1817 caused himftobe 
elected u mi*mber of tlie first class in the Academy of St 
Luke. Fu.seli, aMer a life of uiimterrupted good healtli, 
died at Iditney Hill, lOtli A[)iil 18J5, at tlu* advaneedage 
of eighty-foni, and was but led in the ciypt of St J*anra 
(hthedril. Ilo wms comjiaiatively^ ric'li at his death, though. 
liH jirolcssional guns had al way's ap[)t*aiocl to bo meagre. 

As a painter, Fuseli had a daring invention, was original, 
feitilo in resource, and ever asi/iring alter the liigliest forms 
of excellenee. mind vv'us capable of grasping and real- 

izing the Joftii'sfc eonceptiou.s, winch, liowevei, he often 
spoiled on the cinvas by exaggerating the dm* proportions 
of the parts, ami tinovving hisiigiiivs into attitudes of fan- 
tastic and o\ er-str.ii ued eontoi t ion He delighted to select 
from file reeion of thi* sn])ei natural, and pitched everything 
upon au idi'al Seale, believing a ci*rtain amount of exag- 
geration necesKiny in the higher blanches of historical 
])Uiiititjg. “ Damn Nat me ! she always ])nts me out,’* w^as 
las ch.iracten\iic exclamation. In this th(‘njy lie was 
confirmed by the study of Mn'lielaugeio’s woiks and the 
inaiblo statues ol the Monte C\ivallo, v\lin*]i, wln nat Home, 
lie n.sed olti*!! to conteiujJate in the ovmuiiig, relieved 
against a imiiLy sky or illuminated by lightning. But tins 
i lea was by him earned out to an exce-^s, not only in the 
f nm.s, but also ill the attitudes of las figin *s , ami llie vio- 
lent and iiiteunK'rate action which he often displays de- 
slroys tlie gland effect whieh maiivof his j)iei i‘S would other- 
W'lse piodine A stnkiiig illustration of this o(*ciirs in his 
lamoiis })utiire of Hamlet breaking from las Atfendants 
(o follow the (lliost* Hamlet, it has been said, looks as 
though he vv'ould buiNb las clothes with convulsive cramps 
in all las nmscles. 'J3as intemperance is the grand defect 
of nearly' all I’lisch’s compusitionH. On the otiui hand, 
las jxantings aie never either laiigind or cold. Ills figures 
me full ot llie and uaiueHtness, and seem to have an 
object in view wlaili they follow with rigid intensity. 
Jjike Hubeiis ho t‘xcelled in the art of setting his figures in 
motion. Tlioiigh the lofty' ami terrible W'as his pro[>er 
s[)heiv, Fuseli Jiad a iiiie perce]>tiou ol the liidieioiis. The 
grol»*s<|uc iiumour of las fairy scenes, especially those taken 
Iroiu tilt* aM ttf summer JV tf/hfs J)r( om, is in its way not leas 
leinarkable than the poetic pow'er of las moie ambitious 
works. As a colcuirist Fuseli lias but small claims to dis- 
tinction. He scoiued to set a jialette as most artists do; 
lie merely dashed las Init.s lecklessly over it. Not unfre- 
quent ly' he useil las paint.s in the form of a dry powder, 
which he rubbed up w'llh las pencil with oil, or turpentine, 
or gold size, regardle.ss of tlie (luantity, and depending for 
accident on the general effect. This recklessness may per- 
haps be explained by the fact that he did not paint in 
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oil till he was twenty-five years of ago, l*)eapito these 
drawbacks, be poHscssed the elements of a great painter. 

Fuseli painted more than 200 pictur^, but ho eAhibited 
only a minority of them, Hia carlios' puinting represented 
Josej>h interpreting the Dreams of the llakor and Butler, 
• the first to excite particului attention was The Nightmare, 
exhibited in 17S1. He produced only two portriuts. His 
sketches or designs numbeied about 800 , they have 
admirable (juahties of inveutuni and design, and are fre- 
jjueutly suja'nor to his painting‘s 

• Jlis general [lowers of iiiiiul weie large. I To was a 
thorough master of French, Italian, Knglish, and (foriuan, 
and could write in nil these tongues with equal faciht} 
and vigour, though ho [ireferrod Gorman a.-> tho vehicle ol 
his thoughts His writings lontrim passages of tho best 
art-ciiticism that English liteiatuie can show. Tho pim- 
cipal work is liis series of Lerttur^ m tlie Boyal Acadenn, 
twelve ifei nuinb(T, commenced m 1801 

Many inteic'^ling ama-dotiss of Fuseli, and his relations 
to coutenipoiaiy artists, are given lu his A/zc by John 
Kift)wles, wlio also edited his works in J vols. 8vo, L<»ndon, 
1831. Ho w'as a man of abrupt tcin]»er, slmrj) of tongue, 
energetic in all Ins wMy.s, in statuie short, but robust, with 
a head full ol file and character. 

FUSEL OIL, tile luiino applusl to tho volatile oily 
liquids, of a nauseous ti(M*y tasU* au<l siiielh winch are 
obtained lu lhe‘ lectification of si>int nous liquors made by 
the foriiieutalum of grain, juitatot''!, the marc of giape% an I 
otlier material, and whicli, as they are of Ingher iMuinig- 
poiut than ethylic alcohol, occur in larg<‘sl (piantily in tlio 
hist [lortions of the distillate liesides etlnlic or onliiiaiy 
alcohol, .nid amylic or janitylic alcohol, which are pieseut 
in them all, there have been found ni fusel oils siweral other 
boilies of the ^^.<>11 seiie.s, also cei tain etheis, and 

members o( tlui C\,H L sen les of fatly acids. Xonual 
pHipylic ah ohol, (^^IL.( >11, is contained ni th(‘ fusel oil of 
the ui.irc hiaudy of the south of Fraucig and isupimiai / 
butylic akttihol, (Ml ((MI , (M L ( >11, ni that of beet-ioot 
inolas'^es Tlie chief criiistituout of thi‘ fusel oil proem ed m 
th(' manufacture of alcoliol from potatoes ainl gr.tin, U'^imllv 
knowm 5LS lii.scl oil and polat«) .^piut, is isopriiuaiy um>- 
he al(‘oliol, or i>obnt^ Ic.nhniol, (Ml(( MI .), (.Mb,. CMl ,.()!!, 
boiling at 121) 130 and iiiactivt as icgards ])olan/e(.l 

light. Ordinary fusid oil yndds ]>esides another isfuiieiic 
amylic alcohol, hulling at about 128\ and hevorotatnr\ 
The formation of aiuylie alcohol is st.ite»l l»y Li ebig(/'b ////// o/- 
Li'ltcvH ()}i (Jhemi'itrt/, ]» 217, 1th cd , 1851)) never t(» take 
place in ferineiitnig fluids in the [ne.sence of taitai, ol 
iMce>mic,tart!iric,oi citric acid, oi ol cerl.nn hit h i snbstanci‘s, 
as hops. It IS ja’oclucod principally m alkaline or neiiti.d 
liquids, and in such its contain lactic or acetic acid. 
Schorlcmmer {Pro(\ Roy. /Vor , y.\ , 1800, ji 131) li.is 
sbowni tliat amyl-compounds [>re]>.ired from fusel oil and 
from American ]>etroleaiin agree in siK‘cific gravity and 
boiling poiut, and are theiefore to be. i (‘gariled as identical 
Variable cjuantities of fusel oil, less or greater according 
to the stage of r][»ening, exist in commercial sjnnls 
Administered in siiiall amount, it exorcises a poi.M>iious 
action, causing thirst and headache, with furred tongiu; 
(Tird. ami Fnr ,\fr(h~(^hir AV/'., xwjii , 1801, p. 101) 
In crude siniit made from ])otatoes, after its ])unfication 
111 the cold from noxious gases by means of <*l.aicoal, M, 
llabuteau found 50 jier cent of ctliylu*, and 1*5 per cent, 
of isopropyl 1C alcoliol, and traci'.s of [)ropylic, and of ordi- 
nary and a more complex amylic alcohol. He discovered 
that in ^ a(tueous solution eihyhc alcohol was not in- 
jurious to frogs, isoprojiylic alcohol killed after suiue liours, 
and propylic alcohol in a single lionr, whilst tho vapouis 
of a similar solution of amylic alcohol were instantaneously 
fatal to them, and even diluted to as much as bW limes 
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its bulk that body exercisinl on tliem a poisonous influence. 
The widely diflercut actioiLS of common alcohol and of 
such coiiq>ouiKls as the potato-oils m intoxicating drinks, 
he ]»oints out, render it necessaiy to distinguish between 
the excitable dhylism produced by the fiiriiier, ami the dull 
and hea\y amyli.sin, or more i)ro[>erly yolyttlathohsm ot the 
latter. (See Ac Rroyrea Medical ^ 1878, [). M7fi, **Sociclc dc 
Biologic.'’) 'ro remove fusel oil from spiiits, a matter of 
>rime iinpoitaiice to the distiller, a great iiuinbei of im thods 
i.ive been lesoilcd ti». A [iractically pure siuiil can be ob- 
tained b} rectification several times after dilution w itii wati r, 
or by the u>e of specially constructed stills, as C\>fieVs (see 
Disiii.i vTUiN, \«»1 Ml. pp. 2(>5 ()). Among the mateiials 
winch have been enq»loved lor the complete defu.selalion 
td .si»jiit are the powdei of freshly burnt dial coal, which 
acts be-t wJicn the \ai)0Ui of the liijind [lassed thuaigii 
It, and chaicoal wilh imingaiu'se ])cioxiile, w ith slaked lime, 
mid with soa[» boihns’ Ij^e , also satiiraleil solulion of 
ehloiide of lime, aloni‘ or with zinc chloride ; and calcumi 
K hloiuJo, olive oil. scala suaj), and milk 'riie [irescnce of fusel 
oil in spiiit may be sus[K*cte<l when the mldilion of four 
paitsol w ater causes milkiness It is detected l>\ its odour 
when the Kpint is diluti'd with waim watii, or wlieuits 
etliylic aleohol has been allowed to evajuirate 'To iemo\e 
lire lusl-nauied body ami wutei fnuii fusel oil calcium ehlo- 
iide has l>een eanployed. 'riu‘ esliination of tin alcohols of 
fusel oil maybe eflected by Diqnc's jiiocess, in whidi their 
i oinsspondiug muds are obtuineil by oxidi/ing with 
sul[>liui 1C acal ami potassium diLliromate, ami iweiitually 
the quantity of barium ni the barium salts ot tlie punfied 
amis is dettumineil {hvc Analyd^ Mai 31, 1871) Fusel 
oil IS employ(‘d in the aits as a soiirci^ of am;ylie ahidiol. 

FUSM\ Joii \NN ('I , , , - 1 Ififi), olleii lonsideied as tho 

invcuitoi Ol one oi the invmitois of i)imting, bi'longed to a 
I a h and res[»eclabU buigJiei family of !Mainz, which is known 
ti> have fh>unHhi‘d iiom 1 123, and to havi‘ laid many civil 
and religious oflice.s, but wuis not lelated to the j>atiiciau 
l.umly Fuss. 'rh(‘ name was always wiittiui Fust, until in 
15()<) Johann Scliollei, in di dieating tlie ( human ti.inslatioii 
of Livy to the empiu'oi Maxunihan, called Ins giumlfnther 
15iust. After that the family called thciusidves Faust, and 
the Faustsof Ascliafrenbiiig, ail old and tpnti di.stiiicl family, 
placed John Fust in tlieir pedigree ns oni' id their inoht dis- 
tinguished amx'slors. rloliu’s brother .laiob, a goldsmith, 
was api>uiiited bauim nlei of the t»)wui in 1 1 15, and was fust 
biirgomastei in 1 l(>2, when Mainz was stoinied and sacketl 
by the tn»«)]>.s of (JounI Adolf ol Nassau Tlnue is no 
e\ ulence that, a.s is i oniiminly assei ted, .lohii Fust was him- 
self a gohlsinitli. I b‘ ap[>caTs to ha\e been a mom‘y-lcndt‘r 
Ol banker and s]>eculaloi, bettei known foi pimlence than 
foi upjightue.ss and disintt‘resl.edm*sH. Ills eonnexmu 
with GMilenberg, who is now generally, though not iini- 
vciViiHy, admitted to Ije the leal invenloi id printing, 
lias becMi very vaii<*usly" nq^reseuted, and First has been 
put foiward by some ns tlie inventor ol tyqK)gi.q>ny, and the 
msfiuctor us wudl as fiie partner ol Gnlenbetg, by others as 
lii^ jiation ami biuiefactoi, w luisawthe value of Jiisdibcovery 
and Jiad the funiiage to sujqdy him wuth means to carry it 
out. Tins view has been the most ].»ojuilai ; but dining llio 
pre.seiit century Fust lias been frequently painted as a greedy 
and crafty speculator, who look advantage of Gutenberg’s 
necessity and lobbed liim of the fi lilts of lus invention. 
(Litenbtug, many years residtuit in Strasburg, where he W'a.s 
long engaged in tla*. ex]>ei umuits and atlemjds winch le 
suited in his discovery of tyqtography, is not known to have 
l>een there aftt^' 1414 Ills uncle TTenne (or Johann) 
(riiteiiberg, senior, on 28th October 1443 took the house iii 
Mainz called Zum Jungen, whore Gutenberg afterw’ards 
carried on printing. I laving already exhausted his owui 
lesources in his long- continued and costly experiments, 



Gutenberg, through his cousin Albrecht Qelthuss zum 
Kchtzoller, borrowed 1 *50 florins in Mainz 0th October 1448. 
Tins sum was <iuito insufficient for hw purposes, and on 22d 
August 1400, as appears from the amount of interest after- 
wards daimerl, he made an agreement with Fust, who was to 
advance him 800 gold fl^irins tiunako and procure his tends 
and materials, which were to be security for the loam Fust 
was also to give 1dm 300 florins a year for expenses, wages, 
house rent, parchment, paper, ink, &(\ They were to divide 
the profits tMiually, and if they wished to separate, Gutenberg 
was to return the 800 llorins, and the materials were to 
eeaK<^ to be security. l'\ist was to have half the profits, 
lieing both holdei of a mortgage and partner in the firm. 
(j}ut<jnb<Tg earned nn the Imsinessat Zum Jungen, where he 
lived. It isdilli<‘ult to ascertain precisely what books were 
printed while the partnership lasted. They first printed, 
sa^s Tnlliemius, a vocabulaiy I'alled (\itholicon. This was 
not till' iUithnf}iim of .Icdianiios do Janua, a folio of 748 
jiages, 00 iine.s to a full page, jirinted in 1460, and now 
considiMed to be the work of Gutenberg alone, but waspro- 
b.il>ly a small glossary for <*hildren, now hist ; they also 
])rmted Ihnmins tie arta 27 lines to a 

l)age, of which two leaves were discovered in Mainz in the 
original binding of an account l>ook of 1451. Their 
greatest woik was the Latin Bible known as the IUhleof 42 
ltnt\, because a page contains 42 lines, and also as the 
Ma/iuin Bibb*, becausi* tlie first copy described was found 
in the libraiy of C\irdinal Mazarin. It was finished at 
latest in 1455, and is a folio of 1282 ]irinted pages, with 
spaces hdt for the illumination of initials, and is in nnnh 
smaller type than the famous and mueh-dis[)iited Bible o/!i6 
li/tt,iy also called the Bttmbenj Bible, because nearly all the 
known <*opies were found in the neighbourhood of Bamberg. 
It IS also called X b(*ciiiiHeScholhorn described 

it in 1700 us tin* oldest jinnted Latin Bible, and jyislet's 
Bible, beciuisi' ascribed to Albert Blister, a ])rmter of 
Bamberg, wdn» used the same type for punting many small 
German books, the chief of which is Boner’s Edehleiit, 
1401, 4ti), 88 b*nves, 85 woodcuts, a book of fables in Ger- 
man rhynu'. But many eminent bibliographers believe 
tins Bible to liave been [iniited by Gutenberg, who useil 
the H,iini‘ type in the Letters of Indulgence of 1454, and 
in the 27 line Donatus of 1151. The ly[>eH used by 
Bfistcr are evidently old and worn, excojd those of the ad- 
ditional let tins reijuiied for German,/-, w, z, wdnch are clear 
and shar[) like the types used in the Bible. [Tine Zell 
states, in the Gologiiu Chronicle of 141)9, that Gutenberg 
and Fust printed the Bible in large type like that used in 
missals. It has been said that this description applies lo 
the 4 2-hm‘ BilOe, as its tyjm is as large as that of most 
jmssals eailier than 1500, and that the size now called 
uiibsul lypi' (double pica) was not used in missals until late 
in the IGth ceiituiy This is no doubt true of the smaller 
missals printed bidoie 1 500, some of whicli are in even much 
smaller ty[H* than the 12 line Bible. But many of the large 
folio missals, as that printed at Mainz by Peter Scliotter in 
1 483, tile Carfhnsian missal iirinted at Sjures by Peter Drach 
about 1490, and the Dominican missal printed by Andrea 
de Toriesanis at Venice in 1496 are in as large type as the 
36 hue Bible. It reipiired scarcely loss than such a work, 
says Madden, to mdiiee Fust to advance such large sums 
of money. Some other smaller works were printed by the 
partners, as the Papal Letters of Indulgence of 1454-5, 
granted 12th April 1451 by Nicolas V., in aid of John TL, 
king of Cyprus, against the Turks, and probably many now 
lost Peter Seboffer of Gernsheim, between Mainz and 
Mannheim, who was a copyist in Paris in 1449, and who 
is called by Fust his servant (famulus), is said by 
Trithemiiis to have discovered an easier way of founding 
characters. Lambinet and others have concluded from this 


that Seboffer invented the punch. Seboffer himself, in the 
colophon of the Psalter of 1457, a work which probably 
was ]>lannod and partly printed by Gutenberg, claims only 
the mode of printing rubrics and coloured capitals. Didot 
believes that Seboffer discovered the movable mould, and that 
Gutenberg alludes to this discovery and to Schoffer’s youth 
when lie says in the colophon of the Cailtolvcon of 1460 
that God reveals to babes what He hides from the wise. 
Fust, quite unexpectedly as it seems, and before the profits 
of the undertaking could be realized, brought a suit againf't 
Gutenberg to recover the money he had lent, claiming 
2026 florins for principal and interest. He had made a 
second loan ol 800 florins in 1452, but had not paid the 
300 florins a year, and, according to Gutenberg, had said 
that he had no intention of accepting interest The suit was 
decided in Fust’s favour, 6tb November 1455, in the great 
refectory of the Barefooted Friars of Mainz, when Fust 
made oath by all the saints that he had borrovi^ed 1550 
florins and given them to (jutenberg. Fust removed the 
portion of the printing materials covered by his mortgage, 
which did not include the types of the 36-liue Bible, to a 
house belonging to lain called Zum Humbreicht, where he 
carried on printing with the aid of Peter Schofter, to whom 
lie gave his only daughter Dyna or Christina in marriage 
about 1465. Their first publication was the Psalter, 14th 
August 1 457, a folio of 350 pages, the first printed book with 
a complete date, and remarkal>le for the beauty of the large 
initials printed each in tw^o colours, red and blue, from 
types made in two pieces, a method patented in Fnglaiid 
by Solomon Henry in 1780, and by Sir William Congreve 
111 1819 Tlie Psalter w'as reprinted with the same types, 
1459 (August 29), 1490, 1502 (Schoti’cFs last publica- 
tion), and 151G. Fust and Scholfer’s other wnirks are 
given below.^ In 1401 Adolf of Nassau ajipointed for the 
church of St Qiiiiitin three baumeisters, who were to choose 
twelve chief paiishionors as assistants for life. The first of 
these “ Vorvaven,” who were named on May -day 14G4, was 
tJolies Fust, and in 1 1G7 Adam von Hochheim was chosen 
instead ol Johannes Fusl. Fust is said to have gone to Pans 
in 14GG, and to have died of the plague, which raged there in 
August and September. He certainly w'as m Pans on 4lh 
July, when he gave Louis de Lavornade, a distinguished 
gentleman of the province of Forez, then chancellor of the 
Due do Bourbon and first pre.sident of the i>arl lament of 
Toulouse, a copy of his second edition of Cicero, as ajipears 
from a note m Lavernade’s owm hand at the end of the 
book, which is now in the library of Geneva, But Fust pro- 
bably did not die until 3Utb October, on which day, pro- 
bably in 1471, an annual mass w-as instituted for him by 
Peter Scholfcr and Conrad HeiiUf in the church of St Victor 
of I’aris, where he was buried. 

Fust has been often confounded with the famous magi- 
cian Dr Johann Faust, no doubt a real person, though the 
fables gradually gathered round his name have formed a 
regular mythical saga. Trithemius speaks in 1507 of 
]M agister Georgius Sabellicus, who called himseJf Faustus 
Junior. Conradus Metiamis Rufus (Conrad Mudt) in 1513 
culls him “ quidam cliiroinanticus Georgius Faustus.” But 
Melanchthon (Manlius, CollecUtnea communiinn Lixornm^ 


’ li Duraiidiis, Jtatwnah divutorum ojjit'torum, 1459, folio, 160 
loaves ; 4. tho (^lemevUne Co7ishtutkms, with the gloss of Johanties 
Amliea*, 1460, 51 loavrs ; 5 Biblta Sttcra Latxtia, 1462, fnl , 2 vols., 
242 and 239 loaves, 4S lines to a full page ; 6. the Sixth Book of 
Decretals, with Andreie's gloss, 17th December 1 46.5, fol , 141 leaveh , 
7 Cicero De 1 465, 4to, 88 leaves, the first edition of a Latin 

classic, the first book containing (Irook characters, while in the colo- 
phon Fust first calls Schofier ^D*'**^rnni suum*’; 8. the same, 4th 
Fohruary 1466; 9. UramnutUcarhyhmca, 1466, fol , 11 leaves. They 
also printed in 1461- 2 several papal hulls, proclamations of Adolf of 
Nassau, &c. Notliing is known to have appeared for three years after 
the storming of Mainz, 8th October 1 465 ** 
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1568, p. 39) and the author of the oldest popular history 
of Faust call the magician John, which name has been 
adopted in the popular books and generaly accepted. This 
change of name, which has been variously^xplained, allowed 
the confused traditional remembrance of the printer to bo 
•worked into the Faust saga, perhaps the more readily os 
^ in his colophons Fust said that his books were not made 
with pen or pencil, ‘^sed arto quadam perpulchra.’' The 
confusion has been much assisted by the story of Fu.st’s 
smiposed prosecution for magic, which, widely credited, 
•Hd frequently repeated as an authentic anecdote, seems 
to have boon first mentioned by Johannes Walchius in his 
Detias fahahiruia humani genens, Argentornti, IGIO, fob 
181. He states on the authority of lleudrik van Schore 
or S chorus, a Flenii.sh author, then an old man and provost 
of Hurburg, that when Fust sold his Bibles in I’uris, the 
purchasers, surprised to find all the copies agree exactly in 
every lett^^r, complained of deception (“ a Fausto falsos ac 
deceptos se clainabant*’), and bunging back their books 
demanded their money, and pursued him even in Mainz, 
so ti at to escai^e he lemoved to Strasburg. Johann Conrad 
Durr, professor ot theology at Altdort, wrote an Kpistola </c 
Johanne dated 18th .July 1G76, winch Schelhoni 

printed in 172G, m his AmirintafeH IAtenirnv^ vol v. pp. 
50-80 Durr (after relating from hhnmanuel van Metereu 
the tale of Kuster’s types being stolen ou (Christmas eve 
by John J'hist his workman, who fiod to Amsterdam, then 
to Cologne, ami lastly to Mainz) says that, on showing his 
books, Fust was suspected of magic, as he could print in 
one day as much as severul men could write in a year, 
and as the monks and nuns, who had long made great pio- 
fits by cojiying, found their kitchens grow cold, and their 
bright files cxtiuguisbod, Fust incurred their hatred and 
calumny, and was transformed into a magician , and this 
opinion was confirmed by his printing the Doctr'inafc Alex- 
and) i {i, Jhtdnnule Ah jrandri OaUi, a most p(»pular 
iiiedicoval Latin grammar), which gave rise to the stmy 
tliat Faust hail caused Alexander the (ireat to appear to 
Charles V. de riin)nu.mene^ Paris, 1689, 

p. 12) repeats the stoiy of Fust selling his Bibles lu l^iri.s, 
and adds, as Marchand (IJiaf, de l*lmj)ruiicne, La llaye, 
1740, p. 27) says, out of his own head (“avauce do sou 
chef’’), that the jmrehasers brought a suit against Fust 
acciLsing him of magic, so that he had to esca[K) to Maiiiz, 
but the ])arlianient of Pans matle a decree discharging Fust 
4)f all prosecutions as to the sale of his Bibles. The whole 
story, as Bernard says, is veiy impiobablo and scarcely 
deserves a serious refutation. There is no proof that the 
monks were ho.stilc to printing, or that it interfered with 
the [)rofits of tJie ci>j)yists. On the contrary many books 
were printed by monks, the early printers often set up their 
presses in monasteries, and Cuteuberg, Fust, and Sclioft'cr 
'were on friendly terms with many conventual houses. 
Durr himself quotes from the (J/iroific/r of Avontiiius a 
statement that, if printing bad not been discovered, the old 
i/ books would have been lo.st, as they w^mld no longer write 
t ill the monasteries. Punting did the moi'haiiical work, 
and multiplied the material for calligraphy and illumina- 
tion, and therefore did not at first interleie with the jirofits 
of the scribes or excite their hostility. The learned men 
who bought books in 1463 cannot have been ignorant of 
t the invention of printing, wdiich the colophon of the Bible of 
14G2 expressly mentions. No trace of a suit against Fust 
has been found in the registers of the parliament of Paris. 
Shortly before his death Fust was known in Paris to Louis 
de Lavernade, a magistrate of the highest rank, who could 
have had no intercourse with a man accused of magic. 
The confusion is especially seen in the ( German iju[)pet plays 
even now placing Dr Faust in Mamz, while the popular 
histor^ make him dwdll in Wittenberg, the birthplace of 
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Protestantism, w^here Marlowe's Tragical History of Dr 
Famius^ founded on the prose history, places him. Many 
writers have accepted Diirr s error (see llistelhiibor, Faust 
dans Vhtstoire et la legende^ Pans, 1803, p. 173); thus 
Chasles {Et tides stir le inoyen age, p. 398) calls Fust 
“inagicien a barbe blanche,'' and Victor Hugo’s iutroduo 
tion to Marlowe’s play is based on this error, wdiieh, says 
Heme (f^c^cr Deutschland), m widely spread among the 
people. They identify the two Fausts because they j)erceived 
indistim'tly that the mode of thought represented by the 
magicians found its most formidable means ol diffusion in 
the discovery of printing. This mode, however, is thought 
itself as opposed to the blind Credo of the Middle Ages.” 

Authorities - Sflumb, Die Gcaehiehte der Frfiruhtng der Burh- 
dntcLejl'unM, Mainz, 18tU) 81, 8vo, 8 vols. ; Do Viiim\ 77ir /uvni- 
tum oj rnutinif. Now Ytnk, 1876, 8vo , Iknuurd, Dr Conifinr et des 
defmtsdc I* Imprnucrte en Europe, PariH, 1858, 8vo, 2 vols , MikMod, 
d'un Jiddimjraphe, V^crsuillos. 1868 75, 8vo, *2 voI.m. ; FnJUon- 
htoin, (tcsrhirhtr dn Jiuchdrueh rk'ini^t, Leipzig, 1840, 4to , Van dor 
Linde, Thi Hitarlnn Difcinl, tiunskited by J 11. Bessels, Lundon, 
1871, 8vo, Kohlei, J/odtreidu idc uvd aus hnni/irfni Urkumicii 
v'uhtheiflouhtr Ehn luettuutf Johann (fu/nds rgs, Leipzig, 1748, 4lo ; 
Wuidtwem, JUhliothrca Moguntma, August. Vindi'hennim, 1787, 
4to , SeJiwaitz, Prunuria gnwdani do mnenta de m u/ine ti/pographia', 
Altoif, 1740, 8vo, Sihflhuin, J)e an/u/nissima Latuior Bddtoruta 
rditiom, Uliiuo, 1760, 4to, Bcitragi znr (rosihuhti di\ liiuhhaudch, 
Leipzig, 1861, 4lo ; 'IVitlieinius, Annafts JJn saitgienacs, Typis 
Alnnusteiii S (nilli, 1690, fol , ‘2 vols., iUoniea ran dfr JliUiger 
Stat. van (UntJen, ('ol<»gi»»*, 149i*, fol , .losnnis, la rum Moguntia* 
coruin, Fnineofiuti ad Mu uuin, 17*2‘2 27, tol , 8 vols (i* A L ) 

FUSTIAN, a term which includes a variety of lieavy 
woven cotton fabrics, cbieGy prejiaied for men’s w'ear. It 
embraces plain twilled cloth called jean, anil cut fabrics 
similai to velvet, known as velveteen, moleskin, corduroy, 
Ac. The oiicrations connected with the finishing of cut 
fustian (cutting, brushing, and singeing, Ac.) are conducted 
iiiidor unhealthy conditions. The name is said to be 
derived from ld-Fii.stat, a suburb of (Niiro (see vol. \ii. p. 
709), where it was first made, and certainly a kind of 
cloth has been long known under that name, lu a jietitiou 
to [larliairient, tanp. Philip and Mary, “fustian of Naples” 
IS mentioned, and m books of a later time this term w'as 
abridged to fasti an ana j>e.s, whence arose an obvious cor- 
ruidiou fustian and ajics. 

FUSTIC, or YkllovvWood, also known as old fustic 
(Ceriii. iiclhholz, Fi. Jiois jattnv), is a dye-stuir consisliiig 
of the wood of Madura iinrtoria, Don, a large tree of the 
natural order Moracav, growing in the West Indies and 
tiopical America, and having oblong, taper-pointed leaves, 
and an edible fruit. Fustic occurs in commerce in blocks, 
which are brown without, and of a brow’iiish-yellow' wntlun. 
Tt 18 sometimes umifioyed foi inlaid work. For its use in 
the dyeing of yellow and other colours, see vol. vn. pp. 578, 
579. The dye-stulF terineil >oung fustic or Zante fustic, 
and also Venetian sumach, is the wood ol Fhus Cotta us, 
Linn., a southern European and Asiatic shrub ot the natural 
order Aaacardtaerve, called by (lerarde “red sumach,” and 
a])|>arently the “coi'cygia” and “ cot inns ” of Pliny (AV/L 
Iltst , xlii. 41, xvi. 30). Its leaves are deciduous, slit!, 
smooth, obovate, simple, and rounded at the apex, w itli Jong 
petioles; the bLissoms are small, jiale-purplish or flesh- 
coloured, and in loose panicles, and their }ietUcels, after the 
flowering is over, become long and hairy, forming together, 
as Uerarde remarks, “ a most fine woollio or stockie tuft, 
crisped and curled like a curious wrought silken fleece ” 
(The Ilerhall, ]>. 1293, 1597). The plant in its native 
habitats is used both for dyeing and tanning, and by 
Loudon (Arboretum, vol. ii, p. 550) it is recoinmeniled for 
ornamental purj^jyoses. 

FUTTKHPOOK. See Fathtfuk. 

FIT X, Johann Joseph (1661-1741), the composer of more 
than 400 wo^ks of various kinds and dimensions, but chiefly 
remembered as the author of a theoretical work on music. 
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He was born in 1000 at Marcin in Siyria, j^robably of poor 
parents. ( )f his youth and early trounng nothiiip^ is known. 
All we can asceitain ih that ni lOhO he wtia organist at one 
of the prin<* 4 >al churches of Vienna, and in 1698 waf^ 
a|>[>(>inlefi hy the .unpcior Leopold I as his imperial court- 
coinjMiser, with the by no nie/iU') inconsiderable salary of 
about th a month. At the court of Leopold and of his 
micreHHors Joseph J. and ( linrlcs VI., Fux remained for the 
rest of his life. To his vaiious court dignities that of 
organist at St Stephen’s cathedral was added in 1704. As 
a proof of the high luvoiir in which he was held by the art- 
hiving (Jliailt's VI., it is told that at the coronation of that 
enj[jenn as king of Boheiiua in 1723 an opera, Lff Ctm- 
HhuKd til F>n{p^:n^ especially composed by Fux for the 
occasion, was given at Prague. The porbirmance took place 
;n ;ui open air tlit*atre, and the tnisp-ei}-Hn*n(* is said to have 
been of gr(*at splendour. Fux at the time was sufFering 
from gout, Imt in ordei tcj en ible him to be present at the 
per foirnance, the emperor had him carried ma litter all the 
Way honi Vienna, and a seat in the imperial box was re- 
seivt^l for the composer Fux died at Vienna in 1741. 
His life, although parsed in the great W'orld, was eventless, 
anil In i only troublc'j aioHeirom the intrigues of his Italian 
livaU at eourt. Of the numerou.s opeias which Fux wioto 
for the amustmieiit (»f his imperial patrons it is unnecessary 
to speak They do not essuntially diifea* from the style* of 
the Italrin oppnt mrln of the time. Of greater importance 
are his sacred comimsitions, ])8alms, motels, oiatorms, and 
masses, the celebrated Mtmi CfniOitIca amongst the latter. 
It is an all but unparalleled totfr dv farre of learned 
imisiciansliip, being written entirely in that most dillicult 
of contrapuntal devices --the canon. As a contru[muti.st 
and musical scholar geiieiMlly, Fiix was unsurpassed by any 
of his contempoiuries, and it isowung to these iiuahties that 
Ins gn*iii t]ieoretii‘al work, the (w rad ns ad PaniaHumn^hiv^ pro- 
seivedits importaiiee to the present day. Few q long tiiiio 
it remained by tar the most thorough treatment of counter- 
[loint and its various df3velopinents. The title of the 
original Latin edition may be given, -(tradna ad Par- 
na.^fa(u} ulrr nmnndHpffo ad com posit ion em viUHtco' rcffidarcniy 
metho l<t /i(*ra <fc rerta aondum ante tarn exarta ordiuc in 
fwrm (ditayclidiorata a Jifanne Joscjtho AV.r (Vienna, 1725) 
It was translated into most European languages during tho 
18th century, and is still studied by musicians interested in 
the history of their art. The expenses of the jaiblicatiou 
were th‘fniyeil by tho emperor (’’Iiarles VI to wdioui tho 
musical va»rid most probably owes tlie survival (jf the im- 
])ortant woik Fux’s biography, a book full of minute.st 
original resisirch, and tiustw'orthy in every respect, has re- 
cently be(*n published by Liuhvig n on Kiieliel (Vienna, 1871). 
It eoutauis, amongst other valuable materials, a complete 
catalogue of the composer’s nnmerouH w’orks. (f. ii.) 

FVT, Jon vnvks(|GOO -1661), llie best paintei of animals 
and game alter Franz Snyders, was born at Antwerp and 


» christened August 19, 1609. He was registered apprentice 
tfi Hans van den Berghe in 1621. That he should have 
been placed thus el^rly under the tuition of a man who held 
I but a humble statuni amongst his artist contemporaries can 
' only be explained by stating that Van den Berghe was the 
friend of Fyt’s father and had already taught Jacques Fyt, 
Johauuas’s brother. Professionally Van den Berghe W’as 
a restorer of old pictures rather than a painter of new ones. 
At twenty Johannes Fyt entered the guild of St Luke as a 
muster, and from that time till his death in 1661, he pro- 
duced a vast number of pictures in which the bold facilifjj 
of Snyders is united to the powerful effects of Rembrandt, 
and harmonies of goigeous tone are not less conspicuous 
than freedom of touch and a true semblance of nature. 
There never was such a master of technical processes as Fyt 
III the rendering of iiniinal life in its most varied forma 
He may have been less correct in outline, less bold in 
action than ►Snyders, but ho was much more sVilful and 
more true in the reproduction of the coat of deer, dogs, 
greyhounds, hares, and monkeys, whilst in realizing the 
plumage of ]>earock8, woodcocks, ducks, hawks, and Oiicks 
and hens, he had not his eijual, nor was any artist even of 
tho Hutch school moie elfective in relieving his composi- 
tions with accessories of tinted cloth, pori’chiin ware, \a.sps, 
and fruit He w^as not clever at figures, and he sometimes 
trusted for these to the co-opcration of Cornelius Scliut or 
j Willeborts, whilst his architectural backgrounds were some- 
' times executed by Quellyn. Silcuus amongst Fruit and 
Flowers, in the Harrach collection at Vienna, Diana and 
her Nymphs with the Produce of the Chase, iii the Belve- 
dere at Vienna, and Dead Game and Fruit in front of a 
Triuiiijihal Arch, belonging to Baioii Anselm von Rothschild 
at Vienna, are s[)ecimens of the co-operation respectively ot 
Schut, Willeborts, and Quellyn. They are also Fy t’s 
masterpieces. The earliest dated w’ork of the master is a 
cat grabbing at a piece of dead poultry near a hare and 
birds, belonging to Baron Cetto at Munich, and executed in 
1644. The latest is a Dead Snipe with Ducks, of 1660, 
sold with the Jager collection at Cologne in 1871. Great 
]>ower is shown in the bear and boar hunts at Munich and 
Ravens worth castle. A Hunted Roedeei with Dogs in the 
Water, in the Berlin Museum, has some of the life and more 
of the roughne.Hs of Snydcis, but lacks variety of tint and 
finish. A splendid specimen is the Page and Parrot near 
a table covered with game, guarded by a tlog staring at a 
monkey, in the collection of Sir Richard Wallace It is 
curious that Antwerp should p 08 Be.ss only tw'o examples of 
F>t Tlio Madrid Museum contains 11, the Lichtenstein 
Gallery at Vienna 8, the Berlin, Vienna, and Dresden 
Museums 5 eiicli, tlic Louvre 3, and the London National 
Gallery 1. With the needle and the brush Fyt w^as equally 
clever. He etched 16 plates, and those representing dogs 
are of their kind unicpie. (j a. c.) 

FYZABAD, another name for Fajzabap 
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